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PREFACE. 


The prcfixion of a preface to a work which has been so long before 
the public as the present would be a work of supererogation did not the 
Author feel that he could not allow so favourable an opportunity of thanking 
his patrons to escape him. 

On his own and the Publishei’’s behalf, then, the Author begs to 
express his warmest thanks for the very unusual amount of support which 
this Komance has received for so long a period. 
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[jack SHEPPARD KNOCKS DOWN THE WATCHMAN IN WYCH STREET.] 


CHAPTER I. 

JACK SHEPPARD IMPRECATES HIS MASTER.—THE FALSE 
CHARGE.—THE ARREST. 

“Curse a'f/! Curse you all, I say! My bitterest 
curses on you ! I Lave borne so far all that you, in the 
spite and malice of your disposition, could Lea]) upon me 

I without a word, though my heart was full of bitterness 
all the time! But I will not bear it any longer! It is 
the last drop that makes the eup run over, and you Lave 


added that drop to-night! Curse you for doing so! 
Curse you for doing so ! Curse you for all the indignities 
that you Lave heaped upon mo at every opportunity ! ” 

It was with a hoarse voice—clenched b'cids—and fierce 
gestures that these words were uttered. 

As he finished the speaker stepped out from the shadow 
of the houses where he had been standing into the centre 
of the roadway, and shook his fists menacingly at one of 
the dwellings opposite. 

The church of St. Clement Danes, in the Strand, chimed 
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the hour of three-quarters past eleven. The pleasant, 
musical sounds arose distinctly on the night air, for at 
that hour, a hundred and fifty years ago, Loudon was 
comparatively silent. 

All the shops in iVyeh-strcct—for it was there the 
person stood who had given utterance to s.'icli terrible 
words—had been long since closed, and the tnofoujrlv%re 
was dark and deserted. 

There was, however, jnst light enough to reveal a 
shadowy figure, and the house at which he levelled his 
imprecations. 

It was a common-looking old-fashioned structure, en¬ 
tirely built of wood. 

Tho casements were small, and each story of the house 
overhung the other. 

A signboard reached over the shop-door and wiudow. 

It was black, and had some hungry-lookiug w hite 
letters painted upon it. 

They stood out boldly from the background, and read 
as follows :— 

“John' Hoots, Carpenter and Joiner.” 

From one or two of the other houses in the street a 
faint beam of light issued from some of the npoer win¬ 
dows, hut the house we have specified, as well as those 
on either side of it, was in profound darkness. There 
was not the dimmest ray to show that they were in¬ 
habited. 

llut, hark! The strange figure in the roadway, as 
he looks up at the dark aud silent habitation, speaks 
again. 

His voice has a solemn and sepulchral tone as he utters 
that which may he construed into a warning. 

“ Beware ! John Roots, beware ! for the day of reckon¬ 
ing will surely come ! It is 1—Jack Sheppard—your ill- 
treated apprentice, who speaks—who curses you from the 
bottom of his heart, yet bids you beware! You have driven 
me from your house into the streets, penniless—a beggar ! 
Beware of the result! My disposition is, as you say, an evil 
one! Granted that it is ! But you, as my spiritual as well 
ns worldly master, should have tried to make me better! 
How have you done so ? Ha! ha ! How have you done so ? 
You have reviled me—degraded me—treated me like a dog! 
Was that the way to improve what you are pleased to 
call an evil disposition ? No, John Hoots, you know it is 
not—hut the way to make bad worse ! You have succeeded, 
and will succeed, no doubt; hut, if you do, then I say 
again, Beware ! beware ! for, sooner or later, the hour will 
arrive when you will have to answer for your treatment 
of me! And then, when that time comes, tremble and 
beware! You have made me an outcast, have driven me 
into the path of crime, and the consequences of your 
actions be upon your own head ! ” 

He paused, breathless and exhausted from the violence 
of Ins emotions. 

lie had drawn himself to his full height, and looked 
Around him defiantly, and if any one had been near enough 
to observe his countenance, they would have seen upon it 
an expression of deep determination. 

Jack Sheppard was at this period just over twenty 
years of age. 

lie w r as short, and very slightly made; indeed, he is 
best described by the word diminutive. 

But, thin and fragile as he at first sight looked, a second 
glance would show he was of that wiry sort which is 
endowed with great bodily strength and uncommon powers 
of endurance. 

His head was small and bullet-shaped. 

His features were delicate and regular, but marred by 
tho sharp cunning look which they invariably bore. 

It would seem by his manner that he anticipated what 
he had said would call forth some notice from the house 
of Mr. Hoots, hut it did not; all remained just as it was 
before. 

He ground his teeth with disappointment 

No doubt he would have felt it io he a solace if he could 
have returned lus master some of the abuse, 
according to his account he had heaped upon him. 

But though there was no one to listen to him, he spo»e ; 
the angry passions that were tnmultiug in his breast would 
sot suffer him to continue silent. 

" Ha! ha ! you sleep now—sieep soundly ! Yliat rare 
you for the poor hoy who w’as delivered info your keeping ? 
Kotbius! lie may beg, starve, steal, anything! You 


care not. But you shall cars! Yes, as surely a i there is t 
a Heaven above me, I will make you care! I e..\.ar it! } 
aud I will keep my oath ! ” 

A sudden aud piercing gust of wind swept d >vt the 
street at this moment, and Jack was fain to draw his 
scanty clothing still closer around his person. 

Then the many churches in the old sleeoing 01*7 pealed 
forth the hour of midnight. 

One after another did the clocks commence striking, 
aud it was full five minutes before the last chime died 
away. 

“ So late ! ” ejaculated Jack. “ I will begone. It is 
folly to stay here and imprecate a senseless building! 
Would that I could see you once again, John Hoots, for, 
if you held open to me your door in peace, I feel that I 
could forget the past, and enter. Enter and he saved ! ” 

These last words were uttered in a sad, half-repentant 
tone, and there is no question that if a hand had been 
held out to him, he would have suffered himself to be led 
iu the right direction. 

But it was not so to be. 

Scarcely had the words left bin lips, than one of the 
windows of the house in which John Hoots dwelt was 
thrown violently open. 

It swung back against the wall with a loud crash. 

A face was projected from it. 

It looked strangely forbidding in that darksome street. 

“John Roots!” exclaimed Jack, involuntarily, as he 
recognised the countenance of his master. 

A harsh, disagreeable, grating voice now spoke. 

“ Oh! it’s you, you young scoundrel, is it ? What do 
you mean, you gallows whelp ? I’ll have you put in jail, I 
will! Didn’t 1 tell you never to come near my house 
again, you thief? What do yon mean by coming and 
standing in the street at twelve o’clock at night, and 
cursing me in that style P Take that! ” 

John Hoots threw some heavy object from the window 
at his apprentice. 

Jack saw it coming, aud ho ducked his head. 

It passed him by a hair’s breadth. 

In his rage, and seeing nothing else at hand, Jack’s 
master had seized the looking-glass that was on his table, 
and hurled it at Sheppard’s head. 

It came down with a terrific smash on to the stoDes, 
and broke into a thousand pieces. 

They fiew about in every direction. 

The angry passions which had a home in Jack s heart, 
flamed up like a torch. 

He drew himself once more up to his full height. 

The foam of passion was on his lips. 

“John Roots!” he said, in wild, screaming tones, 

“ listen to me ! You have called me a thief! Heaven 
knows I am not one yet, but 1 know not how soon I may 
be ! Once more 1 curse you ! Curse you from the bottom 
of my heart! You shall yet live to repent your treatment 
of me, for I will have my revenge upon you ! ” 

“ Ha-ha! ” 

“You may laugh, John Roots, you may laugh, and 
affect to despise what I say 1 The day will come when 
yon will wash you Lad rather thrust your hand into a 
furnace than treated me as you have ! My father died at 
Tyburn, I know full well! But I was a child then, unable 
even to speak! How, theu, could I help what he did ? 
Could I control his actions ? Why should the stigma of ha 
guilt be fixed upon my character P It has done so, John 
Hoots! It has done so! No ouekuows that better than your¬ 
self! When, I wonder, did you let slip an opportunity 
of tauuting me with it ? Even when we were in the presence 
of those whose good wishes and sympathies I was anxious 
to obtain? Never, John Hoots, never ! It is that which 
has always preyed upon my mind, and could I help it 
doing so? It is that which has soured my temper, 
filled my breast with angrv passions, and made me sullen 
and morose! It is your fault, and I curse you for it ? 
curse you a thousand" times! Well, full well, you know 
that I am innocent of the theft which you, in the malevo¬ 
lence of your heart, accused me of . 1 I would have scorned 
to liavo taken anything of yours! I am not guilty, John 
Roots, hut, through your representations, many believe 1 
am ! For all this, as well as for your conduct on this 
night, will I take a terrible and bitter vengeance 1 ” 

“ Begone, villain,” shouted Mr. Hoots, as snuu aw no 
had a chance of making himself heard; for the rapidity j 


with which Jack Sheppard had poured forth this torrent 
of passionate invective had precluded all ideas of inter¬ 
ruption. ‘ Begone, villain! begone, I say. Come no 
more near my house. Begone at once ! I will not be 
cursed and abased thus in the open street by such as you. 
I tell you you are a thief! The gallows is imprinted on 
your face, and to it you will surely come at last) ” 

Jack tried to utter the passionate words that sprang to 
his lips, but he could only give utterance to an ic°.rticulste 
howl of rage. 

“ Here, here. stop that, if you please! stop that! 
People can’t be woke up out of their blessed sleep by the 
likes of you. Stop it, or it will be the worse for you! ” 

As these words were spoken in a wheszing, gasping 
sort of voice, Jack felt himselt clutched tightly round the 
throat by some ono behind him, who had stolen unawares 
upon the scene. 

CHAPTER II. 

GIVES TFIE REAPER SOME IDEA OF TIIE MANNER IN 
WHICH JONATHAN WILD CARRIED ON BUSINESS. 

Next door to Newgate ! 

‘ That was where Jonathan Wild lived. 

Jonathan Wild, the great! 

That extraordinary man, who combined so skilfully and 
well those two seemingly antagonistic occupations, thief, 
and thief-taker. 

The house which he inhabited adjoined the prison- 
wall. 

Gloomy—ramblin g—dilapidated. 

Those three words contain the essence of a description 
of its appearance without and within. 

We are really sorry, for the sake of our readers, that 
this house is no longer in existence. 

We arc quite sure if it was, they would, ono and all, 
at the very first opportunity, take a stroll along Newgate- 
etreet, and have a good look at it. 

It would have amply repaid them for their trouble. 

Unfortunately, the house was burned down to the 
ground nearly a hundred and fifty years ago. 

Our readers will, therefore, be deprived of the pleasure 
of seeing it with any other eyes than those of their imagi¬ 
nation. 

Shonld, however, they feel sufficient interest in the 
matter to go and look at the spot ou which it stood, they 
will be able to form a tolerable idea of its size, from the 
fact that three large houses have siuce been built upon 
the ground it occupied. 

At precisely twelve o’clock noon, on Monday, the tenth 
day of August, iu the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and twenty-one, Jonathan Wild entered one of 
the rooms in his mansion, and slammed the door behind 
him. 

This room be facetiously designated as his “ office.” 

Why we know not, for only a small portion of his busi¬ 
ness was conducted there. 

It was a low-ceiliuged, dingy-looking room at the hack 
of the house, and very scantily furnished. 

The floor was bare. 

So were the walls. 

One window only was in the room, and that was so 
incrusted with dirt, and festooned with the cobwebs of 
industrious spiders, who had gone on year after year 
spinning away undisturbed, that but a very small and 
insufficient quantity of daylight found ita way in. 

There was, however, one inquisitive sunbeam who used, 
with praiseworthy perseverance, to try for about au hour 
every day to take a peep at the interior of Wild’s office, 
but he always had to give up the attempt in disgust. 

But, although he had been baffied some hundreds of 
times, he did not relinquish the hope of gratifying his 
curiosity, but renewed the attack every day—that is, when 
the envious clouds would let him—until at last it grew 
into quite a settled habit. 

On this particular morning, however, the curious sun¬ 
beam fouud the atmosphere in the yard at the back of 
Wild’s house so clear and free from smoke that he re¬ 
solved to make one last and desperate effort to accomplish 
Lis purpose. 

He succeeded, and actually had the audacity, when Wild 
entered the office, to look the great thief-taker full in the 
face. 


i Jonathan winked and bliuked like an owl. 

But Wild was too full of thought that morning to take 
much notice of the intrusion of a prying sunbeam into his 
sanctum. 

He merely gave a zoological sort of snarl. 

Then lie seated himself at his desk ; along the front of 
which was a row of little wooden railings placed about 
naff-au-inch apart. 

Just in the middle, three or four of these railings had 
been knocked out, leaving an opening large enough to 
allow of a hand being passed through it. 

This desk divided the office into two portions, and was 
so placed that, as Jonathan sat at it, the window was 
behind him. 

An advantageous arrangement in two respects. 

Whoever stood in front of this desk had his face to the 
light, so that Wild could narrowly watch every expression 
of it, and form an estimate of how far the person who 
stood before him was speaking the truth. 

But those who were thus scrutinized could not scrutinize 
Wild in return. Oh ! no. As he sat with his back to the 
grimy window, his face was in deep shadow. 

Wild settled himself on his stool. 

He took off his hat, and deliberately laid it down on 
the desk. 

Then, with a very peculiar twitch, he pulled his dirty 
white wig over his forehead and eyebrows. 

This gave him a very remarkable appearance, and added 
to his natural ugliness in no small degree. 

It was one of Wild’s little eccentricities to endeavour to 
make himself look as hideous as he possibly could. 

We give him credit for succeeding in his efforts. 

His iiico could never have been a very handsome one 
but now it was seamed ana scarred by the numerous 
wounds he had received. 

This done, Wild produced from the side pocket in his 
coat a short, thick bludgeon. 

At the end at which it was held it was just large enough 
to he gripped firmly, while it swelled out gradually until 
at the top it was between three and four inches in circum¬ 
ference. 

This upper part had been hollowed out, and then filled 
up again with about two pounds of lead. 

It was a roost murderous weapon. 

Jonathan looked at it, and as he did so his mouth ex¬ 
panded into a grin of extreme satisfaction. 

He laid it across his hat with great care. To have seen 
him one would have thought it was made of the most 
fragile materials. 

That bludgeon was Jonathan’s pet. He had made it 
with his own hands. 

It v/' s his inseparable companion. 

The smile of complacency with which he regarded it 
gave place presently to a peculiar cackling noise. 

II; rubbed his hands slowly over one another, only 
int( erupting that operation to give his wig another 
twi ,ch. 

()ue of his intimate associates would have known bow 
to ;ranslate these movements. 

Vild was pleased! 

i. ud that was the strange way he had of showing it. 

Si me complicated scheme of villainy, hatched from hix 
fertile brain, had doubtless come to a successful issue. 

Tap -tap. 

Some one knocked very deferentially with his knuckles 
upon the office door. 

Wild ga 7 e his wig such a twitch that it got completely 
reversed, a_,d the tail hung doom most ludicrously over his 
forehead. 

“ Come in,” he growled. 

The door was opened about six inches, and a man put 
his head into the apartment. 

“ Mr. Wild, sir,” said a voice in very respectful tones. 
“ If you please, Mr. Wild, sir ! ” 

“ Ya—ah ! What is it ? ” 

* Yes, Mr. Wild. Pinching Tom, if yon please, sir ! ” 

“ What arc you grinning at, you villain r Tell me at 
once, or—ya—ah ! ” 

Wild seized his cudgel and shook it menacingly. 

“ J, Mr. Wild? I grin in your presence, sir?” said 
the man, whose fancy had been tickled bv the wav 
Jonathan had twitched his wig. “ No, Mr. rVild, sir 1 1 
hopes as I knows myself and you know me too well to 
tliiuk of doing such a thing for a moment, sir! ” 
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Jonathan scowled at the man for a moment, but as the 
man looked perfectly grave, lie added— 

“ Begone wretch! Tell Pinching Tom to come in.” 

The man, who was one of those belonging to Wild’s 
gang, withdrew his head and closed the door. 

Then ho went through some remarkable pantomimic 
evolutions, caused by the endeavour to laugh heartily, 
without allowing the sounds of mirth to escape from his 

P He distended his cheeks until one would have thought 
the skin would have given way, and for so long that he 
grew first red, then purple, then black in the face. 

He waved his arms in the air. 

His legs, which were long and thin, cut the most fan¬ 
tastic capers imaginable. 

But he was destined to receive a summary punishment 
for thus indulging in clandestine laughter. 

No sooner did the door shut than Wild took up his 
cudgel, and, with the stealthiness and silence of a cat, got 
down off his stool. 

On tiptoe he crept across the floor. 

With the greatest imaginable caution he slowly turned 
the handle of tha door, and opened it a little way. 

Then he saw the man in the attitudes we h?,ve de¬ 
scribed. 

He opened the door a little wider, and waited. 

Waited until he imagined his officer’s jocularity had 
reached its culminating point. 

Whack !—thud ! 

With two just such sounds did Wild’s pet come down on 
tbe back of the unfortunate officer. 

Of course, no one could stand up after receiving two 
such sudden and unexpected blows, so the officer fell to the 
ground at once. 

“ Murder!—murder! Oh ! Mr. Wild!—Mr. Wild! 
please, sir! No, sir! ” he yelled, as he wnthed about on 
the floor. 

Jonathan was quite delighted, and so overcome with 
his own cleverness, that he actually laughed aloud. 

An essentially brutal disposition was Jonathan Wild’s, 
and nothing afforded him greater pleasure than inflicting 
pain upon others. 

It had grown with him. 

When a boy ho w.is always playing some diabolical 
trick, and torturing any living creature that was unfortu¬ 
nate enough to get into his clutches. 

Now he tortured human beings. 

“Oh! Mr. Wild—Mr. Wild, sir! Oh! if you please, 
you’ve broken my back ! Oh ! murder ! murder! ” 

“ Get up! ” said Wild. “ Got up! I hope it will 
prove a lesson to you! Get up at once, I say, or you 
shall have some more ! ” 

“No, Mr. Wild, please don’t! Mercy! 1 am getting 
up, Mr. Wild ! I am, indeed ! ” 

With many contortions of his body, and groans and 
lamentations, the offieer rose to bis feet. 

He stood iu a doubled-up sort of fashion. 

Tbe blows were doubtless severe, for Wild had dealt 
them with tbe whole strength of bis arm. 

Tbe officer had much ado to stifle the yells that rose 
to his lips ; he knew he did not dare give utterance to 
them, or if he had, that he would have received some 
further ill usage. 

“Ya-a-ah!” said Wild, in a voice like a hyena’s. 

“ Laugh again, Tonks ! laugh again ! Ha ! ha ! why, it’s 
quite funny ! Tonks, you villaiu, why don’t you laugh ! 
ha ! ha ! You don’t half take a joke ! ha ! ha ! 

Tonks distorted his mouth, but be looked about as 
unmirthfnl as any one well could. 

“Ha! ha ! That’s right, Tonks! that’s right! Trv it 
again ou the other side of your face, and then tell Pinching 
Tom I am waiting to see him.” 

Glad of the chance to escape, Tonks hobbled off to tbe 
ball, where Jonathan’s visitor was waiting, while tbe 
thief-taker reseated himself at his desk, aud prepared 
to receive him. 

CHAPTER III. 

PINCHING TOM AND THE DIAMOND NECKLACE.—WILD 
DOES A CAPITAL MORNING’S WORK. 

Pinching Tom was one of the most enterprising and suc¬ 
cessful members of that large community of thieves who 
looked up to Jonathan Wild as their chief. 


Scarcely had the great thief-taker adjusted himself and 
composed his face a little, than Pinching Tom entered. 

There was not much respect visible in the way he 
walked up to the desk, and looked through the little gap 
in the railings. 

But he had an eye to business and dispatch. 

He dived his hand into his pocket, and produced a 
magnificent diamond necklace, such only as one of very 
1 high rank could wear, and worth probably some thousands 
of pounds. 

“ Here’s a sparkler, Johnty! ” he said, as he laid the 
bauble on the desk. “ What do you think of that, eh ? ” 

Wild glared at the speaker. 

In common with those base spirits who find or conceive 
themselves to be in an elevated position, Jonathan had a 
very exaggerated idea of the importance of his situation, 
and of the amount of deference that ought to he paid him. 

Hence he was deeply offended at the manner in which 
Pinching Tom had chosen to speak to him. 

But Wild never allowed his anger to interfere with his 
interests. 

The diamond necklace, he saw at a glance, was a very 
valuable booty. 

He dissembled. 

He stretched out his hand and took the necklace. 

It underwent a close examination. 

“You needn’t be so blessed particular,” said Pinching 
Tom. “ There’s no paste about that! ” 

Wild growled. 

“ Hold your row, will you ? ” he said. “ How much do 
you want for this kickshaw ?” 

He flung it negligently upon the desk as ho asked this 
question, but he took good care it should fall where, if 
Tom felt ever so inclined to take possession of it again, he 
would find it beyond the reach of his fingers. 

“ Well,” said he, in reply, “ it’s rather hard to estimate. 
Yon see that is a kind of heirloom, or what-you-call-it.” 

“ Bah ! ” 

“ It is, indeed, and belongs to Lady Ingestrie.” 

“ Lady Ingestrie! the donee it does! ” 

Wild took up the necklace, and it underwent a second 
examination. 

Pinching Tom grew impatient. 

“Come, come, Mr. Wild,” he said, “this here ain’t 
business, by no means. How much will you give me for 
it ? I needn’t tell you that Lord Ingestrie will be here 
before the day is ou 1 and he will give a good sum to have 
it back again.” 

“ Ya-ah! ” 

We use these letters to express the wild beast sort of 
noise Wild made when anything was not just agreeable to 
him. 

“ Fifty pounds,” said Jonathan. 

Pinching Torn looked aghast. 

“ Fifty pounds p ” he repeated. 

“ Tea. Here you are.” 

Wild produced a bulky pocket-book, and began to 
rummage over its contents. 

“ No, I’m blest if I do! Why, Johnty, you must be 
clean off it to offer me fifty pounds for a necklace worth 
five thousand. It really isn’t enough, Mr. Wild.” 

Jonothan reflected, or rather appeared to do so. 

“ Well, Tom,” he said, at length, “you are a good 
hand, and deserve to be encouraged. Now, I’ll tell you 
what I’ll do. I’ll sacrifice my own profit, and give you a 
hundred pounds for it.” 

“ Confound you for a downright rascal! ” said Pinching 
Tom. You won’t let a fellow live, you won’t. I leaves 
you at once. Give me the necklace back again, I’m off! ” 

Jonathan looked at him with one eye. 

“ Are you, indeed ? ” 

“ Yes, you come it too strong! I shouldn't mind taking 
a small sum, because you save all the trouble, but I won’t 
part with a valuable thing like that for nothing. Give it 
us back.” 

Tom made a sudden grab at the diamond necklace, but 
Jonathan had put it just out of the reach of his fingers. 

“ Ya-ah— ya-ah ! Will you take the hundred pounds, 
Tommy P ” 

“No, never! I”- 

“Very good—very good. Hi! hi! Blue! Blue! 
shouted mid, banging the desk all the while with hie 
cudgel. 
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“ What are you kicking up that 'ere row for P ” asked 
Tom. 

Wild did not reply, but fixed his eyee upon the door, 
which, in obedience to his summons, was quickly opened, 
and Jonathan’s lieutenant, Blueskin, came in. 

“ Hullo! ” he said, gruffly. “ What’s the fly ? ” 

“0. 7,” replied Wild. 

“ Oh! ah! all right. Come on, Tom ” 

With a dexterity upon which Illueskin prided himself 
excessively, he slipped a pair of handcuffs on to Tom’s 
wrists. 

“ What’s the meaning of this ?” asked Pinching Tom, 
who was, for a second or so, too much astounded to speak. 
“ What’s your game ? ” 

Wild smiled grimly. 

“ Will you take the hundred pounds, Tommy, or will 
you pay a visit to Little Newgate ?” 

“ Little Newgate ?” 

“ Yes; you’ve heard of such a place, I daresay, Tom,” 
said Blueskin. “ Little Newgate ! That's the name for 
the cellars under Mr. Wild’s house, where he puts any 
cove that don’t act up to the square.” 

“Will you take the hundred pounds, Tommy?’’said 
Wild, again. “ I’m sure you’d better.” 

“ I can’t do it, Mr. Wild, because.”- 

“ Oh ! all right, then. Off with him, Blue, to C. 7.” 
Pinching Tom commenced a violent struggle. He was 
not exactly the sort of man to lose his liberty without 
making an effort to retain it. 

But it availed him nothing. In Bluesl;in’s grasp he 
was like a child in the hands of a giant. 

Jonathan gripped his cudgel and got down off his 
stool. 

“ Stash it! stash it, Tom, or it will be the worse for 
you.” 

“ Give mo the hundred pounds, then, and let mo be 
off!” 

“ Shan’t! Ya-a-ah ! You should have had it while I 
wa 3 in the humour! No—no ! Let me see, to-day is 
Monday. All right. The case is clear against you, and 
will come on on Friday. Off with him, Blue ! ” 

But Tom, who now became fully aware of the perilous 
situation in which he was, began to struggle as a man 
only can struggle when he fluffs l is life depending upon it. 

“ Take that, then ! ” said Jonathan, bringing his pet 
down with great violence upon Tom's head. “ Take that, 
and be banged! ” 

But provident nature bad hestowed upon Pinching Tom 
a thicker skull than it falls to the lot of general humanity 
to have, so the blow only staggered him. 

Still it confused his faculties, and made him incapable 
of offering much resistance. 

Blueskin caugbt hold of his arm and led him out into 
the gloomy passage belonging to Wild s bouse. 

At the extremity of this hall, and opposite the front 
door, was a strong iron grating. 

A man stood at it with a key, and when he saw Blue- 
skin and the prisoner, he flung the grating open and 
allowed them to pass. 

A flight of steps was next descended, and then another 
very massive door was opened and c-losed after them. 

They were in a long dimly-lighted corridor. 

Doors were ou both sides of it. 

Each one was strongly made, and had a figure painted 
upon it. 

Blueskin stopped before one which was numbered 7. 

He unlocked it by meaus of a key which he took from 
his pocket. 

“ In you go, Tom! ” he said. “ Take cure! ’’ 

He gave him a sudden push, which caused poor Tom, 
who certuirly had been very badly used, to full on his face 
in the cell. 

Blueskin did not trouble about that little circumstance, 
but hanged the door shut, and fastened it again. 

Wild was waiting for him in the passage. 

* “ He’s safe! ” said Blueskin, laconically. 

A succession of loud knocks carae at this moment upon 
the front door of Wild’s house. 

Jonathan retreated to his office. 

lie, however, stood just within the threshold. 

He was anxions to know who it was that had come with 
such a noisy summons for admittance. 

“ Oocn the door, Bine! Look sharp! If it’s anyone 
, on rjusmess I’m at heme.” 


Jonathan heard Blueskin saunter to the door and open 
it, iust as the knocking was renewed for the second time, 
and with greater violence than before. 

“Hullo!” 

That was Blueekin’s mode of greeting everybody. 

“ Is this Mr. Wild’s, the thief-taker’s ? ” 

“ Rather ! Is it business P ” 

“ Yes.” 

“All right, then ! Come in ! Mr. Wild’s at home.” 

“ I will tell his lordship.” 

“Eh?” 

“ I say I will tell his lordship.” 

“ Oh ! his lordship wants to see Mr. Wild ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Lord who ? ” 

“ Ingestrie.” 

Wild heai’d the footman’s feet descend the steps. 

He poked his head out iuto the hall. 

“ Blue, you villain ! Blue 1 Mind how you speak te 
his lordsbip.” 

“ You be hanged ! Here he comes.” 

Jonathan dashed precipitately into his office as he heard 
some one enter. 

He jumped on his stool. 

There lay the diamond necklace about which Lord In¬ 
gestrie had doubtless come to make some inquiries. 

Wild only had just time to cover it over with his hat 
and lay his cudgel across it, when the otfice-door opened, 
and Blueskin, with an obsequious bow, ushered Lord In¬ 
gestrie into the sanctum of the great thief-taker. 

Jonathan gave his wig one of his most ferocious 
twitches. 

“ Good morning, your lordship,” he said, in servile 
tones; “ What can 1 have the pleasure of doing for you 
this morning ? ” 

“ Well, Mr. Wild, it is a little affair I wish you to 
manage for me.” 

“ I am quite at your lordship’s service,” said Wild, 
giving his wig another twitch. “ What can I do for you ? ” 

“ Well, the fact is, Lady Ingestrie, on her way home 
from the Countess of Wiltshire’s rout, was, in some inex¬ 
plicable way, robbed of a diamond necklace.” 

“ Dear me ! ” said Wild, with an assumption of great 
interest and curiosity, “ How singular ! ” 

“ The necklace itself, you must understand,” continued 
bis lordship, “ is intrinsically worth a very large sum, 
besides which, it has been in the possession of the family 
for many generations.” 

“Pinching Tom was right,” muttered Jonathan. “What 
an idiot he was not to be civil to me ! ” 

“ What do you say, Mr. Wild ?” 

CHAPTER IV. 

JACK SHEPPARD BAFFLES THE WATCHMAN, AND TAKES 
REFUGE AT THE “BLACK LION,” IN DRURY LANE. 

Jack Sheppard wrenched his head round with a violent 
effort , and found himself face to lace with a watchman. 

“ That’s right ! ” cried Mr. Roots, “ That’s right ! 
Hold him tight—the vagabond !—or else be will escape.” 

“ All right, your honour ! ” said the watchman, taking 
a firmer grip, “ I’ll settle him. You shall be provided 
with a comfortable night’s lodging, and nothing to pay ! 
Come along, now, will you ? ” 

“ Let go your hold! ” said Jack, fiercely. “ Let go, or 
you will find it all the worse for you. Loose, I say ! ’ f 
“ No, no,” exclaimed Jack's master. “ Lock him up! 

I give him in charge for threatening to take my life ! To 
the watch-house with him ! I will appear against him in 
the morning.” 

“Very good, Mr. Roots. It shall be done, sir. Y^ou’d 
best not be obstropolous ! Take my advice, and come 
along quietly.” 

“Never ! ” said Jack, struggling fiercely to release him- 
self, “ never, I say ! I tell you you had better let me go ! 

I don’t want to harm you ; but if you will have it, I can’t , 
help it. Once more I say, let me go ! ” 

“ I dessay ! Is there anything else you’d like ? because 
just say the word while you are about it.” 

Scarcely had the words left his lips, than by a sudden 
exertion of strength, which no one w T ould have given him 
credit for, Jack freed himself from the watchman’s grasp. _ 
“Help! help! An escape!” jelled the guardian of k 
the night. “ Help ! help ! ” j 
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lie sprung his rattle furiously. 

Thou he made a sudden dart at Jack, who clenched his 
fist, and throwing all his weight into the blow, struck tlia 
watchman in the face. 

No humau being could have stood up against a blow 
given with so much suddenness and force. 

Down went the watchman, bludgeon, lantern, and rattle, 
making a terrible clatter. 

But the watchmen on the contiguous beats nau been 
aroused, and were hurrying to the spot 

Taking, apparently, no uotice ot the circumstance, Jack 
again addressed his master. 

“ John Roots,” he said, “ it is you who will have to 
answer for this night’s work, and for what it may produce. 

1 own I have been wrong, but at the same time, you have 
been wrong also. Had you, to-night, have given me a 
word of kindness, I should once more have crossed your 
threshold. I should have returned to my work, and 
become an honest man! But you would not have it so ! 
You have driven me forth ! You have thrown again my 
father’s fate into my teeth ! You have called me a vaga¬ 
bond and a thief! Farewell, John Roots; but the last 
word I shall utter shall be, beware ! 1 have sworn to be 

revenged! Beware! beware ! ” 

All this was spoken with extraordinary volubility, and 
when he finished, Jack did not pause a moment longer, 
but dashed down a narrow court on the opposite side of 
the way. 

With hurried footsteps and loud cries, the watchmen 
coming down the street in both directions, reached the 
spot where their companion lay prostrate on the stones. 

Rage and fear were swelling within the bosom of John 
Roots, and as soon as he could command his passion 
sufficiently to speak, he cried— 

“Quick! quick! After him! Down Rose-court he 
went! Lock him up. 1 will appear against him in the 
morning.” 

Upon hearing this, (he watchmen, leaving their brother 
to recover as he best could, dashed forward in a body 
down Rose-court. 

But when they reached its termination, there was no one 
to be seen. The place was silent, and all the houses 
closed. 

There was no outlet to this court, it being, in fact, what 
is generally called a blind alley. 

The watchmen, by the aid of their lanterns, made a 
thorough search, which resulted in uothing. 

The mystery of Jack’s evanisbineut is easily explained. 

From living on the spot he was, of course, familiar 
with the locality, and he knew well enough there was no 
outlet to Rose-court; and it was upon that knowledge 
that he built the hope of escape. 

On the right hand side of the court, and not half-a- 
dozen steps from Wych-street, was a side door into one of 
the houses. 

It was a large, roomy doorway, and Jack pressed him¬ 
self as closely as he could against the door post. 

The watchmen were all intently looking before them, so 
Jack’s hiding-place was not even seen by them. 

Even if they had seen it—looked into it even—it is' 
questionable whether they would have seen him, so closely 
did lie press his slim figure against the woodwork. 

No sooner had they passed him than Jack slipped out 
again into Wych-street. 

He did not pause, however ; for he saw that his master 
had not withdrawn from the window, and that the watch¬ 
man he had kuockcd down was beginning to recover his 
consciousness. 

He walked silently along the street, taking care to keen 
as much in the shadow of the houses as possible. 

When he reached the corner of Newcastle-street lie 
came to a halt. 

JTe leaned aga-'nst the post at the corner. 

A revulsion of feeling took place. 

lie spoke, but it was in gentle and tristful accents. 

“What shall I do?” he said. “Where shall I go? 
What will become of me? I am quite alone in the 
world! 1 am kin to no one—there is uo one who loves 

me.” 

He bowed his head upon his arm, and, as the utter 
loneliness of his position forced itself upon him, he wept 
aloud. 


But not for long did he continue this childish expression 
of grief. 

With the hack of his hand he dashed the teardrops from 
his eyes. 

“ t will not ho a woman, though,” he said. “Not a 
woman ! This must he fate—destiny! I will go on and 
see for what I am destined.” 

He left the post, and continued his way, until he at 
length entered Dniry-lane. 

Straight before him was a house, from the basement 
windows of which there issued a bright light. 

All the rest of the street was in darkness. 

Some impulse, which ho did not strive to combat or 
reflect upon, caused him to direct his steps towards this 
house. 

He knew it well. 

It was a public-house. 

The sign was the “ Black Lion.” 

A very bad name had the “ Black Lion” got. It was 
famed all over London as being a thieves’ house. 

Yet uo steps were taken by the authorities to have it 
closed. 

The theory of the suppression of crime by prevention 
was not started for many a year afterwards. 

The principle then was to wait until an offence against 
the law was consummated, and then look after and punish 
the offender. 

Generally by death. 

Hence tho police-officers rather encouraged such houses 
as the “ Black Lion ” than otherwise, for knowing this 
was a place to which fugitives from justice resorted, they 
were often able, by entering uuawares, to make an impor¬ 
tant capture. 

Tho shutters were never put up at the “ Black Lion.” 

Jack crossed the street with a slow step, and looked iu 
at one of the windows ot" the public-house. 

That is, he tried to do so, for the dingy-looking blind, 
which had been drawn down, made such an occupation 
rather difficult. 

The bright light, which filled the apartment into which 
he thus peeped, proceeded chiefly from the fire, which was 
a very large one, and piled high up above the hobs. 

Several people, male and female, were seated there. 

They all seemed happy, and enjoying themselves to the 
top of their bent. 

A sigh came to Jack’s lips. 

The room seemed twice as comfortable as it really was, 
when compared with the street without, and the forlorn 
state iu which he was seemed to grow more forcibly upon 
him. 

The temptation to enter was strong—in fact, he only 
held hack from the dread that he, a stranger, might not 
be very favourably received by the lawless company. 

Jack could hear, with tolerable distinctness, what was 
going on inside. 

“ Now, Joe Blake,” he heard a voice say, “ just troll us 
a ditty.” 

The proposition was evidently relished by the rest of 
the company, that is, if the tremendous hanging of jugs 
and mugs upon the tnhle, was any criterion. 

“ II—m, ladies and gentlemen,” Jack heard a voice 
say, though he could not see the speaker, “ what shall 
it be ? ” 

“ Oh ! ‘ Friends together! ’ ” was the unanimous cry. 
“ We can all join in that.” 

“ Ver 3 T good, friends all!—here goes ! ” 

There was something so peculiarly droll about the song, 
thaljack could not move until he had hoard the whole 
of it. 

“ Now, friends! ” said the voice which had been asked 
to sing, and which Jack identified as Joe Blake’s, “ order, 
I’m ready.” 

There was au immediate silence. 

Joe Blake, then, much to Jack’- surprise, repeated the 
first two lines of his song in a solemn voice, just as in 
many churches and chapels the first lines of a hymn are 
given out to the congregation. 

The tw r o lines were— 

“ Friends together we have met. 

In spite of all our foes.” 

“Now!” said Joe Blake, “join in, ladies and gentle¬ 
men, please.” 
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The whole of the company then sang the words given 
out to a jovial tune, and to the following refrain:— 

Friends together we have met, 

We have met. 

We have met, 

Friends together we have met, 

In spite of all our foes. 

Then Joe Blake repeated the two next lines-. 

“ And he that would our mirth obstruct, 
vVe’ll take him by the nose.” 

“ Now! ” 

And he that, would our mirth obstruct, 

O r mirth obstruct, 

Our mirth obstruct, 

And he that would our mirth obstruct. 

We 11 take him by the nose. 

“ Sure he must be some scoundrel dog, 

That would our mirth obstruct.” 

“ Now!” 

Sure he must be some scoundrel dog, 

Some scoundrel dog. 

Some seo ndrel do_r. 

Sure he must be some scoundrel dog. 

That would our mirth obstruct. 

“ We’ll take him to seine large borsepond. 

And have him soundly ducked.” 

“Now ! ” 

We'll take him to some large borsepond. 

Some large borsepond, 

Some litrge borsepond, 

We'll lake him to some large horsepond. 

And have him soundly ducked. 

And when we’ve had him soundly ducked. 

And all these steps are taken,” 

“ Now!” 

And when we’ve had him soundly ducked. 

Him soundly ducked, 

Him soundly ducked, 

And when wove had him soundly ducked. 

And all these steps arc taken, 

“ YrVll send him up the chimney-top, 

And dry him there for bacon.” 

“Now!” 

We’ll send him up the chinmey-top, 

The chimney-top, 

The chimney-top, 

We'll send him up the chimney-top. 

And dry him there lor bacon. 

“ But if the devil he should come, 

And think this night to have us.” 

“ Now!” 

Bnt if the devil he should come, 
lie should come, 
lie should come, 

But if the devil he should enrue, 

And think this night to have us. 

“ We will persuade him if we can. 

To go away and leave ns.” 

“ Now! ” 

We will persuade him if we can, 

If we can, 

If we can. 

Wo will persuade him if we can. 

To go away and leave ns. 

“ But if he’ll not lore* banded go, 

And we should be mistaken.” 

“ Now! ” 

But if he’ll not lore banded go, 

Lere handed go, 

Lere handed go, 

But if he’ll not lere handed go, 

Ami we should be mistaken, 

“ We’ll send him up the ehimney-toj.. 

And bid him take the bacon.” 

"Now!” 

Weil send him up the chimney-top. 

The chimney-top. 

The chimney-top, 

7'ail send him up the chimncv-top, 

And let him take th8 ba jou. 


An old English word, meaning empty. 


Now devil’s gone and bacon too. 

What ueed have we to fear ? ” 

“ Now! ” 

Now devil’s gone and bacon too. 

And bacon too, 

And bacon too, 

Now devil’s gone and bacon too. 

What need have we to fear? 

“ We’ll drown our cares in brandy strong, 

Good wine and Johnson’s cheer.” 

| “Now!” 

We’ll drown our cares in brandy strong. 

In brandy strong, 

In brandy strong. 

We’ll drown our cares in brandy strong, 

Good wine and Johnson’s cheer. 

The applause that succeeded this soug was deafening 
and tremendous. 

There was something very peculiar in this song, given 
out first two lines together, and then sang. 

Jack Sheppard could not help feeling amused, although 
his heart was heavy. 

“What fascination holds me here?” thought Jack. 
“ T feel as though 1 was compelled to cuter this place, 
and somehow I have no fear of the receptiou I shall nice! 
with. I cannot stay here ; I will go in.” 

As ho spoke these words, Jack Sheppard left the win 
dow, and passing through the front door of the “ Black 
Lion, ’ and traversing a sanded passage, entered the large 
room where the company were assembled. 

He did not know it; but be bad put bis foot upon t.-i< 
first round of the ladder of crime. 


CHAPTER Y. 

JOE BLAKE, ALIAS BLUESKIN, GIVES JACK SHEir-l ‘ 
HEARTY WELCOME. 

“Bravo! bravo! Hurrah! Another glass, landlord, 
Hi! Li! Capital! capital! Well sung! Again! Bravo! 
Blake! Here—here! Johnson, one more bowl of youi 
prime punch! Let’s sing it over again! Now, Joe, 
strike up! First-rate! The best song out! Them as 
can’t sing can join in ! Now, then, over again—over 
again! Go it, Blake! Bring in all the lush, Johnson, 
my hoy, and then we won't be interrupted! Bravo! 
bravo! ” 

Such were tlie words, uttered in every imaginable key, 
which separated themselves from the murmur of voices, 
the banging of jugs and glasses upon the tables, the 
thousand aud one noises which arise from a tumultuous 
assembly, and reached the ears of Jack Sheppard con¬ 
fusedly, as lie stood irresolutely two or three steps within 
the room. 

The bright light which filled the place, and the rude 
boisterous clamour of its occupants, blinded and deafened 
him, and lie sank, with a feeling of perfect bewilderment, 
upon a vacant seat which happened to be close to him. 

He acted like one who is vaguely conscious that he is 
doing something and nothing more. 

His intrusion was scarcely noticed, except bv those next 
to him, and they simply honoured him with a long stare. 

But Jack soon began to recover himself. 

Observing near him a stout serving wench, who was 
assisting in the performance of the waiter’s duties, he 
called for a glass of hot brandy-and-water. 

The steaming spirit was in a few moments placed 
before him, and he tossed off the largest half oi it at one 
gulp. 

Its effect was instantaneous. 

He became confident and composed. 

Although, from living so long in the neighbourhood, he 
was acquainted with the outside of the “ Black Lion,” 
yet he had never before beheld its interior, and he looked 
about him with some curiosity. 

The room in which be w'as sitting was low pitched, but 
spacious, and tables were arranged in it in such a manner 
that a large number of guests might find accommodation 
in tho shape of seats. 

But as Jack glanced rapidly around the place, Lis eyes 
soon lighted cn an object which filled him with wonder 
aud surprise. 

It was the countenance o? the man who sat at {ho ho3-;l 
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of the largest table, and who he judged, from various 
circumstances, to be the chairman. 

He was a brawny, hv.rly man, and certainly not less than 
six feet in height. 

His hands and arms were immense. 

It would not have been necessary for the most casual 
observer to look twice to see that he was possessed of 
enormous muscular strength—such, indeed, as falls to the 
lot of few persons to possess. 

But it Wits not the man’s huge frame that attracted 
Sheppard’s attention, it was Ins face. 

Strange as it may appear, it was of a half blue, half 
purple tint. 

Whether real or artificial, Jack could not tell. 

It made his whole aspect hideous and repulsive in tnc 
extreme. 

“ How very extraordinary,” thought Jack. “ Whoever 
tan he be ? ” 

■At this moment the man with the blue face spoke. 

Jack recognised his voice. 

It was that of the man who had been called Mr. Blake, 
and who had sung the extraordinary ditty we felt we were 
compelled to give to our readers in its entirety. 

“Order, pals, order!” cried Mr. Blake, knocking 
vigorously upon the table with a small ivory hammer. 
“ Order, order! ” 

“ Order, order! ” echoed several other voices, and then 
something like silence was obtained. 

“ I never sings that song,” began Mr. Blake, “ without 
thinking of the chap I learned it of. He was a brave 
/"nijow, that he was. Many a glorious night have we spent 
together ; hut that is a long while ago, when I was hardly 
twenty.” 

“ It’s a downright good’un,” said some one in reply, 
“ who was it that learned it you ? ” 

“ Most of you must have heard of the name. He was a 
cracksman of the first order, and though his career was a 
very brief one, he made himself a reputation that won’t 
?asily be forgotten. He suffered at the triple tree nine¬ 
teen years ago this very day, and that’s what puts me 
more in maid of him, poor fellow! It will he a long time 
before we look upon his like again! ” 

Why there is but one man that would come up to that 
description,” said a man who was seated next to Jack on 
his right hand. 

“ You are right there. Such a description would apply 
(o no one but him. He was a rare fellow! It was through 
him that I got my face such a colour as it is.” 

“ Was it, really ? ” asked several voices. “ I have often 
wondered what was the cause of it.” 

“ I’ll tell you now,” said Mr. Blake, finishing his glass 
of punch. “ It’s a thing that always vexes me, and I was 
uncommon savage when it occurred. But it’s no good 
grieving about shed milk. It can’t be altered now.” 

“Ana it was through that you got called Blueskin, 
Mr. Blake?” 

“ It were ! ” replied the chairman, emphatically. “ Not 
that 1 mind that in the least, only what vexed me was that 
I should always be known if once seen a mile off.” 

“Ah! that you would. That’s the illcouvenieutest part 
of it,” said another voice. 

“ However, how I got it was very singular. You must 
first kuow my pal and me was out on a little business one 
night. I won’t say where, but thoro was a strong box we 
very much wauted to open, but for the life of us we couldn’t 
manage it. ‘ This is very aggravating,’ says I; ‘ what 
shall we do? ‘I don’t know,’ says he; ‘ yet stop. I 
have an idea.’ ‘What is it?’ says I. ‘ We’ll blow the 
lock open,’ says he. ‘ With gunpowder ? ” says I. ‘ Yes,’ 
says he. ‘ Where shall you get the powder from ? ’ says 
I. ‘Oh!’ says he, ‘I've got some in my pocket!’ So 
he took out a little paper p-recl, and laid it open on the 
ground just by the box. Yell, he takes some of this 
powder, and rams it into the keyhole. It was quite a fresh 
notion to me, so, like a a fool, 1 put my face a good deal 
closer than 1 had need. ‘ Let me light it! ’ says I. So I 
got out a match, and lighted the powder in the keyhole, 
and then a most awful scorching flame shot up into my 
face. ‘ Fire and fury! ’ I cried. ‘ I'm done for ! I’m 
blinded ! ’ ‘We shall both be done for,’ says he, ‘ if you 
make that noise.’ Well, it turned out some of the sparks 
from the match dropped on to the paper on the floor, and 
set light to all the gunpowder. However, my pal went 
to the box and found it opened, for the inside of the lock 


was clean blowed out! He got the swag, and we got ofl 
all safe. I was blind for many a day after, but at last I 
recovered my wision, and at last got well. But the powder 
got into my skin, and nothing will fetch if out; so ever 
since then I have had a blue face, and that’s why people, 
calls me Blueskin.” 

Mr. Blake’s extraordinary account of how he came with 
a blue face was listened to with the greatest interest, and 
several comments were passed upon it. 

At last some one said— 

“ But I say, Blueskin, you haven’t told us now, what 
was the name of the pal who was with you, and who, 
you said, was tucked up at Old Tyburn nineteen years 
ago.” 

“ No more I did,” said Mr. Blake ; “ that was a little 
omission on my part. I always get forgetful and stupid, 
somehow, when I thinks of my old friend. It was a pity 
he was cut off in his prime as he were. 1 shall never 
forget him, and I know there’ll never be his equal I ” 

“But his name, Bine?—his name?” cried several 
voices. 

Joe Blake rose from his chair, as he said— 

“ His name, pals, was Tom Sheppard ! ” 

“Tom Sheppard?® shouted Jack, springing up so 
suddenly, that he overturned his seat, and, pushing his 
way up to Blueskin, who looked at him with the utmost 
astonishment, “Tom Sheppard? I)o you mean to say 
that you wor« e. comrade of my father’s ? ” 


CHAPTER YI. 

.TACK SHF.f”\\RD, BY BLUESKfN’s ADVICE, JOINS JONATHAN 
WILD’S GANG. 

Bi i’eskin gasped for breath. 

“God bless me!” he said, at length, “he’s tne very 
image! ” 

No sooner had he uttered these words, than a scene of 
the greatest possible confusion ensued. 

J ack looked about him in perfect calmness. 

A dozen bands were outstretched towards him. 

Joe Blake rose to his feet, and, catching Jack in his 
arms, almost, smothered him in his embrace. 

“That ever I should have lived to see this day,’ he 
said. “ I never knew Tom had a son, but I cau’t doubt 
your assertion. You are exactly like be was at your age. 
I never saw such a wonderful resemblance.” 

Blueskin took up his hammer, and struck it upon the 
table until order was restored. 

“ Silence, pals,” he said. “ Silence. You’ve heard a 
bit of this, of course. Order, there. I’ve got some one 
to introduce as you’ll live yet to be proud of. Pals, fill 
up your glasses, and drink to the health of my old com¬ 
rade’s son. What’s your name ? ” he asked in a whisper. 

“ .Jack.” 

“ Drink to the health of .Tack Sheppard ! ” 

Thus suddenly did Jack find himself lionized, and it is 
scarcely to he wondered at that it made the lad vain, and 
bliuded him to the fact that, under no circumstances, could 
it he any honour to be received by sueli company as was 
there present. 

His health, however, was drunk by every person in the 
room with loud applause, for to all of them was the name 
of the cracksman, Tom Sheppard, familiar. 

Jack stammered out some words in reply, and then sat 
down next to Blueskin, a seat having been provided for 
his special use. 

“ Rut what brings you here, Jack, lad ? ” asked Blake. 
“ How is it we have never heard of yon before ?” 

“I am an apprentice,” said Jack, “and have been 
ouliged, through ill treatment, to leave my master.” 

“ Ah ! Jack, you were lucky to drop in here. But how 
came you to do so ? ” 

“ Some impulse which 1 could not control, urged me 
hither. I entered, and took a seat unobserved, and was 
about to leave again, when 1 heard mv father* name 
mentioned.” 

“ It’s a rare chance. But strange things ilo oappen 
sometimes. However, Jack, I repeat it was lucky you 
came here. If you choose, you can live the life of a 
gentleman for the rest of your days. Do you say the 
word ? ” 

“ I do,” said Jack, “ for I’m quite carries? ,v.ha>. be¬ 
comes of me!” 
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“ Now don’t say chat. Jack,—don’t say tii t! Never 
despond, my boy—ne v “i* despond! It’s the worst tiling 
in the world.” 

“ But how can I help it ? What is to become of me ? 
John Roots has ruined me for life ! Who would employ 
an apprentice who has not served his time P” 

“ Well, not many, perhaps,” said Blueskin. “ But I 
do happen to know some one who would be very glad to 
secure the services of such a sharp chap as you are! 

Jack was silent, but ho nevertheless felt flattered at j 
Blueskin’s description of' him. 

“And not only that,” said Blueskin, “ the fact of you. 
having left your master would be more a recommendation 
*0 him than otherwise.” 

“ Indeed! How is that ? *' 

“And when he knowa your name, and who yon are j 
the son of, he will be ten times more anxious to have vou '■ 
than before.” 

~ That's very odd,” said Jack, who had not been 


i scaring with the strong liquors on tno table before him 
; “That’s very odd! Nobody that I have met with jet 
j w ould ever have a word further to say to me when^t ^ey 
knew my father was a housebreaker aud died at -yiA— 

Just as if I could help that! ” 

“Just as if you could indeed. But Jack, my lac, vhen 
you’ve lived as long as I have, and seen as. much of the 
world, you will find it about as reasonable in mos 4 otner 
things as it is in that.” _ _ , 

As he finished speaking, Blueskin took up Ids cnair- 
man’s hammer, and rapped violently upon the table. 

Whether it was to call for order in the disorderly 
assemblage, or whether it was to give due weight to the 

opinion he had uttered, is best known to himself.. » 

“ But stop,” said Jack. “ You asked me, if i would 7 
like to live like a gentleman for tlie rest of my days. j 

“I did.” ,, , 1 

“ And that you knew some one who would take me. Ju* j 
it so ? ” 


No, 2. 
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“ It is, Jack—if is. Only say the word, and there y»u 
are. It was a most lortun:U‘> thing for you that you came 
in here to-night! ” 

“ I hope it .rill he so, was the reply. “ But, tell me. 
Who is this person who will give me employment, and the 
means to ;ive like a gentleman for the rest of my days ? ” 

“ I’ll warrant you'll know the name well when I men¬ 
tion it,” said Blueskin, with a smile. 

“ Who is it ? ” asked Jack, impatiently, 

“Jonathan Wild!” 

“ Jonathan Wild ? ” 

“Yes! Jonathan Wild! I told you you would know 
the name ! ” 

“ But,” said Jack, “ ’what does he want with me ? ” 

“ Ah, now you’re asking what perhaps I ought Pot to 
tell you ; but*if you’ll gi ;i me your word you 11 not split, 
I’ll trust you ! ” 

“ You have it, then.” 

“Jonathan Wild—Jonathan Wild the Great! as he is 
generally and justly called —and he is a great man, I can 
assure you, lives in the house next door to Newgate.” 

“ I know that.” 

“ Very well. Now I am his lieutenant! ” 

“His what?” 

“ Lieutenant—deputy—or whatever you like to eall it. 

, I am second in command.” 

“ To Jonathan Wild ? ” 

“ Yes ! And I am quite sure he would be overjoyed if 
you would join his band! It is the best thing you cau do. 
Society has set its face against you, and as you are the 
weakest you will go te the wall unless you choose to take 
up arms and defend yourself.’ 

This speech was rather incomprehensible to Jack. 

“ But what am I to do ? ” 

“ Oh, Jonathan will soon put you up to all that. Do 
you consent to do as I advise ? ” 

“ I do ! As well that as anything ! ” 

“ As well that ? And better too, I should think. All 
you’ve got to do is to act on the square, and keep friends 
1 with Jouathan, and you’re all right. But I must tell you 
his temper is not the most amiable iu the world, and hi 3 
friendship very difficult to retain.” 

“ Oh!” 

“ However, the fact of the case is simply this : my gaffer, 
Jonathan Wild, is a kind of inter—what do you call it— 
cessor ?—Yes !—he is a kind of intercessor between the 
robber and the robbed ! ” 

“ I don’t understand.” 

“ Oh, but you will do before long, and I am not a very 
neat hand at explaining anything.” 

Jack placed his arm upon the table, and let liis head 
sink upon it. 

“ Hullo ! ” said Blueskin. “ What’s up ! Come Jack, 
mv lad, don’t give way to your feelins iu that way! 
Have another glass, and let’s have a manly heart, and 
no whining! Cheer up, I say, for 1 can tell you your 
fortune’s made!” 

But Jack’s heart was heavy. 

Blueskin patted him encouragingly upon the back. 

“ You won’t deceive me! Lor’ bless you, 1 can see it’s 
in you. I know well enough what you’re going to lie ! 
Nature has formed you for it, and the world has deter¬ 
mined you shall do nothing else ! Your’s will be a dashing 
career, I tell you ! ” 

Jack looked up. 

The tears were in his eyes. 

But they were not the indications of a genuine grief. 
The unusuai quantity of spirit which he had imbibed, 
and to the use of which he was an utter stranger, had 
affected his brain, and superinduced that species of intoxi¬ 
cation called maudlin. 

“ There, that’s right! Don’t be a girl, Jack ! There was 
nothing of the woman in your father’s disposition. Uhl 
no—quite lie reverse! I tell you what it is, Jack ! lam 
sure of it! Before you are a month older you will be a 
more notorious and expert cracksman than your father 
was! ” 

“ My father ? ” 

“Yes, my old pal; you know! A short life and a 
1 merry one! Plenty of excitement! Plenty of ad veil - 
J t'ire! Plenty of rnouey! What more can you require ? ” 
Jack shuddered. 


“ My father ! ” he said, “ you speak of him l Would I 
wore uot his son, and then I should have been spared all 
that I have suffered iu consequence! ” 

“ Oh ! that he hanged,” said Blueskin, “ y _ _ gut to 
bo proud ! And you will, too, when yon know a little 
more. Let us drop it, and join the company. They are 
surprised at our long talk ! Come, rouse up! Remember 
you have promised to become a member of Jouathan 
Wild’s baud! ” 


CHAPTER VII. 

RETURNS TO JONATHAN WILD, LORD INGESTRIE, AND 
THE DIAMOND NECKLACE. 

“ What did you say, Mr. Wild?” 

That was the question to which Lord Ingestric gave 
utterance when he heard Jonathan murmur some words 
whose meaning he could not catch. . 

“ Nothing. That is, nothing of any importance ! ” 
Jouathan had to twitch his wig to regain his compo¬ 
sure. 

“ It is really an extraordinary and audacious affair, your 
lordship—very audacious indeed ! Last night did you say 
it occurred ? ” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild. Or perhaps it would be more correct 
to say this morning, for, though her ladyship cannot say 
precisely when she missed the necklace, yet she fancies it 
must have been after she left the countess’s saloons.” 

“Perhaps,” said Jonathau, with a leer, “it may not 
have been stolen, but only lost ? String broken—come 
unfastened, or something of that sort, eh ? Have you 
offered any reward ? ” 

“Not publicly, Mr. Wild, not publicly.” 

Jonathan rubbed his hands slowly one over the other, 
and looked attentively at his visitor. 

“ We were at first of your opinion, Mr. Wild,” con¬ 
tinued Lis lordship, “and thought—nay, made sure that 
it had been lost only; but though every inquiry and 
instant search was made, no traces of it could be found ! ” 
“ How unfortunate.” 

“ The news of the loss soon spread among the servants, 
and I am sure the reward that was offered would have 
induced whoever had found it to give it up.” 

Jonathau shut one eye. 

He feigned to be quite overcome by his lordship’s 
extreme cleverness. 

“ Dear me,” he said, “ if your were a professional raan 
I should be quite jealous of you ! There is nothing like 
taking prompt steps iu a matter of that sort.” 

“ 1 think not,” said his lordship, with a little more 
pomposity in the tones of his voice than there was a 
minute before. “ You see, as I said, not only is the neck¬ 
lace intrinsically very valuable, but an heir-loom that 
has been in the possession of the Ingestrie family to 
generations.” 

“Ah!” said \\ ild. “How much did you offer the 
servants if they found it ? ” 

“ A hundred guineas ! ” 

Jonathan laughed in his usual disagreeable fashion. 

“ What’s that ? ” 

“ I laughed, my lord.” 

“ Why ? At what ? ” 

“ The idea of thinking a hundred pounds was a large 
reward for such an object.” 

“ It is a large amount.” 

" To a beggar, probably ! ” 

“ However,” said his lordship, rather angrily, “ I am 
quite certain it was stolen —not lost, and that none of the 
countess’s servants had it.” 

“ Oh, indeed ! Well, it is just possible you are right.” 
Jonathan glanced at his bat lying on the desk, and be¬ 
neath which so snugly reposed Lady Ingestrie’s diamond 
necklace. 

Little did l.is lordship dream that the identical thing 
which he was iu search of was just under his nose- 
But so it was. 

“ I was advised to come to you, All. Wild,” resumed 
Lord Ingestrie, “ tor I had been told you had frequently 
succeeded in obtaining things which hud been stolen.” 

s: Or lost,” said Jonathan, with a hideous grin, “ your 
lordship’s information is quite correct.” 

“ I thought, the less time that was lost the beiter it 
vrcnihl he., so I came here at oaoe.” 
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Wild bowed. 

"If your iordriliip will please say what you require, I 
will see what can be done. 

“ I want the necklace bock as soon as possible.” 


It was now Lord Ingestrie’s turn to reflect. 

( “ 1 will tell you what I will do. I will offer three 
thousand pounds for the restoration of the jewel, which 
suin, Mr. Wild, I don't mind telling you, is ono 1 can ill 


x warn me uecKiace uoov as suuu as pussiuiti. sum, mr. vr uu, 1 uon I minci telling you, IS one I Can ill 

“Exactly! Now you must understand, your lordship, spare. Can you get it hack for that ?” 

I never make any charge for what trouble I may have in Jonathan Wild put his elbows on the desk, and rested 
the matter. Never, by any chance! My only object in his chin in his hands. 

doing it is to assist persons like yourself, for instance, to “ Now, mv lord, you have asked me a question to which 
get back.nro'iarty which would otherwise be lost to them it is impossible for me to give a reply. 1 will, as I told 
f °r e ' er -' . i „ you in the first place, send out my agents to make inquiries 

That is very praiseworthy upon your part, Mr. mid. for it. Should they be successful, they will offer the three 
Now, with respect to this necklace. I have no doubt thousand poundsbut whether tbe person who holds the 
I can get it back for you if you are willing to pay a price necklace will give it up for that amount is more than I 
for it. I have agents of mine to whom all the thieves in can tell.” 


London are known, and it could be ascertained in the “ I comprehend.” 

course of a very few hours whether it was in the possses- “ I am glad you do.” 

sion of any one of them or not. _ “ But I do not like the idea of encouraging robberies in 

• I see; and supposing you find some one has it, what this wav, Mr. Wild.” 

tl u D i . . . “Of course you don’t. No more would anyone else. 

The person is at once communicated with, and told But this is it. The person who stole the necklace may be 
that the owner wishes to get bock his stolen property. f 0U nd, captured, convicted, executed; but that is all the 
A repN is then sent, naming such and such a sum, satisfaction you would have, my lord. You would never 
whi h, if given, and no questions asked, the goods will be SPC your diamond necklace again, unless under some form 

tjt i ■ -i . 1 - , when you would not recognize it.” 

Mild paused, nut as Loru Ingestne said nothing, he _„ „ , • ° . . , ,, ItT ., , , 

went on I suppose such is the case; but surely, Mr. Wild, there 


when you would not recognize it.” 

“ I suppose such is the case; but surely, Mr. Wild, there 


“ You'will of course understand, my lord, that neither “JS£°k ? raeadment j n tbe laT \ and , next session I shall 
of the piincipal parties concerned, come into contact with ^ 10 ma e , r , 01 ?y ar > and see if I cannot be 

each other, and having thus explained the matter, what th f ™ eans of ha ™8 f alteration. 


amount does your lordship think of offering to the person ,, ®.° ® 0j ra 3’ lord—do so. You will obtain the thanks of 

who has the necklace, to give it up P ” " hole country at large. 

Jonathan’s hand wandered to his hat. M rnost infernal hypocrite was Jonathan Wild, for while 

Little did Lord Ingestne imagine that the necklace I 10 ottered this speech, so inimical as it was to his own 

was beneath it. interests, no one would have dreamed, to look at his face, 

“ What should you think, Mr. Wild P ” that he was doing other than enthusiastically enunciating 

“Oh! you ought to bo the best judge of that, since those opinions which he had nearest to his heart, 
you know exactly what value you put upon it, and I But he did not trust himself to speak further upon the 
don’t.” subject. 

“ But they will not expect the full value, surely ? ” “ However, j our lordship, I am too much occupied just 

“ Something very like it they would, if they knew your now, and 1 dare say you are too to go any furt her into that 

lordship set store by it ” ’ subject. Let us see that we clearly understand each other 

“ But they needn’t know that.” about this diamond necklace ! ” 

“ Certainlj'not! ” “ Very good.” 

“ And then, another thing, they would not be able to _“ Your lordship offers three thousand pounds if it is 


dispose of it to anj-oue ! It is too well known! ” given up intact P ” 

“ In its present state it is; but, dear me, there are “I do!” 
men in London who will buy anj’ bind of jewels, and usk -^-nd give your word to take no ulterior steps in the 
no questions.” matter ? 

“ But how do they contrive to dispose of the stc len “ I suppose I must saj- yes to that too, though it goes 
goods ? ” sadly against the grain.” 

“ That, I imagine, is a secret best known to themselves. “ Then, your lordship,” said Wild, getting down off his 
I should think very likely the jewels were picked out, the stool, and holding open the door, “ if you will call here 

settings melted, and then remanufaetured, or perhaps sent at this time to-morrow, I will give you a report of mv 

direct on to the continent.” success. Good morning, your lordship, good morning ! ’’ 

“ You seem to know all about it, Mr. Wild ? ” “ Good morning, Mr. Wild ! ” 

“ I do, your lordship. In my position as head police- _ 

officer it is necessary that I should know all about it.” „ . „ 

J mi A T»rnT7iT> TT T T T 


: To be sure it is. But come, what is it to be P 1 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“ That,” said Jonathan, pushing his wig back on to the p LACES the reader in possession of some facts 
crown of his head. “That, as 1 said before, it would be relative to Jonathan wild. 

best for you to name ; but still, if your lordship wishes With the greatest of care, Jonathan Wild closed the door 


m “ t I 0 do a Mr a wld 6 ” i0n ~ of his offic ® after r ‘ is noble visitor - 

“ That is F ‘sufficient. Then I humbly beg to suggest u Tber ? T a , s a contortion of his visage which might, 
that you offer four thousand guineas for the necklace!’’ a strc ' tch of tLe ima ^°ation, be construed into a 

dreaming p! 10usand e uineas! Nonsonso ' You must be lie mounted Ms stool. 

“ Your lorr’fhip forgets that you asked mb to suggest an ^Bted his hat. 

amount/* 't There, on his desk, scattering faint scintillations of 


Your lori’chip forgets that you asked mb to suggest an IBted hi3 hat. 

rant.”'/ There, on his desk, scattering faint scintillations of 

I know But I consider that beyond the %Bt from its numerous facets, was the diamond neck- 


bounds of aL reason.” 

“ I am sorrj’ that your .ordshir: is of such an opinion 


It’s quite erroneous, I can assure you—quite erroneous!” ! very valuable it looked. 


Very rich, very chaste, very beautiful—but, above ad, 


Jonathan shook his head in quite a melancholy way. 

“ But, Mr. Wild, consider. You must snrelj' have made 
some mistake. That is its lull value.” 

Jonathan appeared to reflect for a moment. 


The contortion on Jonathan’s face expanded. 

The cackling noise in his throat, which we have before 
described, began to make itself heard. 

The great thief-taker was undoubtedly delighted be- 


“ Look here, your lordship, its no advantage to me, I J on 'l measure, 
sacredly assure you, to advise you to give so much. In He picked up the necklace bj the clasp at one end of it, 1 

tact, if your lordship had not pressed me as you did, I and raised his arm so that it hung down in a straight 

should net have named a sum at all. However, you are line. . 

not bound to follow my advice. Offer for its return what- Jonathan gazed at it with great admiration, 

i £ ver think proper, and I will trv what can be do? e ” Like many, he had a fancy for glittering ornaments, and J 
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he took care tau.t there should be no lack of such things 
about his own apparel. 

Few people at that time thought it, but they were all 
genuine. 

And so the contemplation simply of the diamond neck¬ 
lace gave him pleasure. 

r But, much as he admired and liked it, he preferred the 
three thousand guineas which Lord Ingestrie had offered 
for its restoration. 

In the position Jonathan now held the necklace, and as 
he communicated to it a slight rotatory motion, it sparkled 
and looked most gcwgeous. 

Then, having gazed his fill, he placed his other hand 
underneath it, and lowered it slowly into his palm, where 
it lay in a glittering, conglomerate heap. 

He took hold of the clasp again, and amused himself by 
gently raising and lowering it in his hand. 

It was a childish action, but it pleased the great mind 
of the great Jonathan Wild. 

But his agreeable occupation was intempted. 

A hasty step sounded in the passage without. 

A hand was placed upon the handle of the door. 

Before he had time to do more than let the necklace 
fall wholly into his left hand and close his fingers over it, 
which only in a very insuthcient manner concealed it, the 
door was opened, and Lord Ingestrie, looking heated and 
excited, rushed in. 

With a presence of mind really admirable, Jonathan, 
without the least perceptible indication of embarrassment, 
carried bis left band to bis coat pocket. 

He dropped in the necklace, and was safe. 

Turning towards Lord Ingestrie for an explanation of 
bis unlooked-for and hasty intrusion, lie noticed that there 
was an angry expression in Lis lordship s eyes. 

“ You are surprised to see me back, Mr. Wild, I have 
no doubt ?” 

Wild bowed in assent to the proposition. 

“ It is disgraceful—abominable, Mr. Wild—disgrace¬ 
ful in the extreme ! ” 

“ My lord ? ” 

“That such things should happen in broad day in a 
crowded street 1 I say again it is abominable, Mr. Wild, 
and is the result of that system to which I have consented 
to become a parly.” 

“ 1 do not understand— you have uot informed me what 
has taken place,” said Wild, with some misgiving; 
“ pray, my lord, be more explicit.” 

“ Explicit! what do you mean, Mr. Wild ? ” 

“ Your lordship forgets that you have not yet told me 
wliat has happened that has so much disconcerted you ” 

“ True ! ” replied Lord Ingestrie. “ I had forgot ! 
Excuse me, I beg.” 

“ No apologies, my lord—no apologies! Pray tell me 
what is the matter ? ” 

“This! You are perhaps aware I came here in my 
carriage! ” 

“ I was not aware of it, though, of course, I did not 
suspect that you bad come on foot.” 

“ My man, w bile waiting for me it seems, walked the 
horses up and down the street.” 

“ Just so, your lordship.” 

“ Well, when I left your door I saw the carnage a little 
beyond the corner of Giltspur-street, and as I felt dis¬ 
inclined to wait ou your doorstep until he drew up, I 
made him a sign that 1 would walk to the spot where the 
carriage then v/as.” 

“ Yes—yes ! ” 

“ It was au unfortunate proceeding for me; for, before 
I had gone a dozen yards, a young chap ran up against 
me. I guessed at his object, and endeavoured to capture 
him, but he eluded my grasp, and was off round the 
coiner of the Old Hailey like a shot.” 

“ Good gracicius ! ” 

“And when I carried my hand to illy pocket, 1 lound 
my gold repeater, chains, and seals clean gone.” 

“ Impossible! ” 

“1 wish, with all my heart, it was. But my watch has 
gone—stolen from me in the presence of fifty people, and 
the thief escaped.” 

“ It is a most unparalleled occurrence.” 

“ Ought such a state of tilings to continue for a single 
moment P” asked his lordship, in a great rage. “ Answer 
me that ? But I’ll rouse the country. I’ll try if there 


can’t be a stop put to such shameful, bare faced robberies 1 
I’ll see what can and w r hat can’t be done! ” 

“ 1 very much regret such a thing should havenappeued 
your lordship, very sorry. But surely you do not blame 
me in the matter P ” 

“ Oh no!—oh no ! ” replied Lord Ingestrie, in p tone ot 
voice that belied his w T ords. “ Only it seemed naiural for 
me to run in here! ” 

“ You were quite right in doing so, quite right! Bely 
upon it, everything shall be done that lies in mv power to 
get it back again for you, and if possible, to punish the 
offender.” 

“Oh! 1 have no doubt of that, Mr. Wild,” said his 
lordship, srwnewhat mollified. 

“ Oan you give me a description of the thief ? ” 

“ Well, hardly. He was young and thin, and that’s all 
1 can say about him ! ” 

“ You must allow, my lord, that that description is 
rather vague! ” 

“ I am conscious that it is—fully conscious.” 

“ But, with respect to the watch and its appendages, 1 
suppose you can be a little more precise ? ” 

“ Oh—yes,” said Lord Ingestrie, who thereupon en¬ 
tered into a minute description of his watch and seals. 

Jonathan took it down in some hieroglyphics which he 
was pleased to dignify by tbe name of writing. 

“ You trust to me, my lord,” he said. “ When you call 
here to-morrow for intelligence respecting the necklace, 

1 will try if I cannot give you some of a satisfactory 
nature respecting vour watch and seals.” 

“ Thanks, Mr. Wild ; and now I will go. This has 
been a most unfortunate affair for me altogether.” 

“ It has,” said Jonathan, pulling his wig forward 
vigorously, “and no one 1 am sure deplores it more than 
myself. The only consolation I have in the matter is, 
that I am in a position to do your lordship a service. If 
I could afford it, you should be put to no expense what¬ 
ever.” 

“No, no, I don’t wish that. It would not be fair. Good 
morning, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Good morning, your lordship. I hope you will have 
better luck this time.” 

“ I will try, at all events,” said Lord Ingestrie. 

Wild listened for the closing ot the first door. 

“ IIa, ha ! ” he said, as soon as he heard the expected 
sound, “ha, na 1 Lost his watch ! He, he!” 

Jonathan put on his hat, and took up his pet. 

“ Not a bad morning’s work, so far,” be said. “ Wbnt 
a fool Pinching Tom must be, to be sure! If be bad just 
been civil, as lie ought, he would have had Ins share ot 
the swag! ” 

He looked round his office. 

“ I’ve a good mind to pay a visit to 0. 7,” ho said. “I’ve 
a good nnud, and 1 will too ! ” 

Having come to this determination, Jonathan hastily 
left his office and passed out into the hall. 

The man at the grating Hung it open, and allowed Wild 
to pass through. 

We have already described the route to the cells or 
dungeons beneath Wild’s house. 

Jonathan was soeu at the duur of C. 7. 

He did not entei, though, nor did he even open the 
door. 

Just about on a level with his face was a little square 
piece of wood, sliding in a groove, and this he pushed 
aside. 

| It disclosed a circular aperture, crossed by three iron 
bars. 

Jonathan knocked at the cell uoor with his bludgeon, 
making a terrible clatter. 

“Ili, Tom! Pinching Tom ! ” be said. “ Where are 
you ? I’ve come to see you, villain 1 ” 

A suppressed howl came to his ears. 

“ Oh ! you are sulky, Tom, my friend, are you ? You’ll 
soon get over that! You’ll know how to speak another 
time, and he civil to me ; that is, if you have the eha.ice! 
You’re a clever chap, though, Tom, and 1 shouldn’t like 
to part with you just yet. Now, then, are you going to 
speak or not, eh ? ” 

“ What do yon want f ” orowled a voice. 

“ Speak respectfully, you villainous-looking wretch ! 
Speak civilly, without you want to fee tucked up on 
M.mdav! Do you hear f ” 
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“ Yes, Mr. Wild.” 

“ If you had spoke aa you ought whon voucame in, I 
should have given u som hing worth having for the 
necklace, but I o. .'crcd you fifty pounds to make you know 
yourself better. Do you hear hat, Tom ? ” 

“ I does, Mr. Wild, I does.” 

Pinching Tom’s voice was beccmiuc more submissive in 
its tone. 

Perhaps he had come to the conclusion that it woimi be 
preferable to sacrifice some of his insolent bearing to 
losing his life on the scaffold, for he knew well enough 
Wild had the power to send him there. 

“ I hopes, Mr. Wild, as how you’ll forgive me this 
time,” he said, “ and I will bring you something worth 
your while to have. I’m sure that necklace is more than 
any one else has ever brought! ” 

“ Well, perhaps it is, Tom, perhaps it is! I’ve got a 
tender heart, Tom, and I couldn’t go and sit down leaving 
you here. You promise to do differently in future ? ” 

“ I does, Mr. Wild; 1 does indeed, if you’ll only let 

__i n 


CHAPTER IX. 

SIVES THE READER A DEEPER INSIGHT INTO JONATHAN’S 
MODE OF LIFE. 

Jonathan Wild unlocked the eell door, and flung it open 
upon its hinges. 

Pinching Tom came forth. 

Straws were entangled in his hair, and clinging to 
various portions of his apparel. 

Ou the whole, he looked much the worse for his brief 
sojourn in C. 7. 

He stood before the great thief-taker in an attitude 
humble enough to satisfy him, and waited for him to 
«peak. 

“ This is an act more clement, I can assure you, than I 
generally perform.” 

“ I knows it, Mr. Wild.” 

“ But I like you, Tom! You are a clever fellow! 
That’s why I give you a chance for vour life.” 

“ Thanks, Mr. Wild ! ” 

“ Oh ! stuff. Be off w ith you! ” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild.” 

“ But mind yon, if you don’t act up to the square, so 
sure as I’m a living man I will have you convicted and 
executed; so mind that! ” 

There was something very horrible in the vindictive way 
in which Wild pronounced these words. 

Pincliing Tom shuddered. 

“ You may trust me, Mr. Wild, I am sure.” 

“ Very well, come along, and say no more about it.” 

As he spoke, Wild fastened the door of No. 7, and pre¬ 
ceded Pinching Tom along the passage, who was glad 
enough when he emerged into Newgate-street—never 
had it seemed to wear so bright an appearance as it did 
then. 

But at present it is not Pinching Tom with whom we 
have to do, but Jonathan Wild. 

Having thus released his prisoner, he ascended the 
broad flight of stairs in the hall, and entered a front room 
on the first floor. 

This was his private apartment, where he repaired to 
solace himself with a glass, and cogitate upon the affairs 
ol the day, and concoct new villainies for the morrow. 

When he opened the door there arose from the hearth a 
dog who, with lowered ears and tail, slunk across the 
room towards him. 

It was Jonathan Wild’s dog. 

He, with a sagacity that was almost human, had learned 
that- submission was what his master liked to see, and he 
exhibited it accordingly. 

But by no means was he a coward; he was cunning and 
ferocious as the thief-taker himself. 

Had any one seen him they would have set him Jown 
as an ugly customer. 

When in the streets—for he sometimes accompanied 
Jonathan in his excursions—he was looked at with sus¬ 
picion by' the passengers, and Cuildren ran terrified away, 
while other dogs, by various artifices, endeavoured to 
elude his observation. 

In his way he was as much feared as his owner. 

We do not know how it was that Jonathan Wild came 


to keep a dog, unless we account for it on the principle 
that all human natures, no matter how brutal, have a 
certain amount of affection which they find it is necessary 
to have some object to transfer to. 

But one would think there was scarcely enough of this 
feeling in Jonathan Wild’s disposition to make it requisite 
that he should have something to carry it off. 

But, be that as it may, there was the dog, and one fact 
is worth a thousand theories. 

Yery short in the nose, very thick in the neck, very 
broad in the chest, very slim in the body was Jonathan 
Wild’s dog. 

He looked up in bis master’s face, and seeing there 
a rather more complacent expression than usual, ventured 
to prick up his ears, and in a feeble kind of way to wag 
his apology for a tail. 

But be did not presume upon any further demonstration 
of affection. 

He crept back to his position on the hearth. 

Jonathan’s face certainly did look calm and composed— 
wonderfully so. 

He was illuding himself with the notion that he had, 
by releasing Pinching Tom, done a generous and noble 
action. 

But it was policy alone that induced him to do what he 
had done. i 

Well enough he knew the value of him, and that it 
would be long before he found any one who could replace 
him. 

Still he thought the little piece of discipline he had 
administered would be beneficial. 

Whether it really was or no time alone can tell us. 

Jonathan drew a chair to the table and sat down. 

He removed his hanger from his waist, and stood it up 
against the mantel-piece. 

Upon the table were a bottle, glass jug, a clay pipe, 
and several other articles. 

He took up the bottle, and poured some fluid from it 
into the glass, which from its colour and odour was 
surely brandy. 

Then he filled his pipe, lighted it, and leaned back ia 
his chair. 

Jonathan Wild was at ease! 

He smoked with great deliberation, fixing his eves first 
on the rude pictures, which certainly hid the nakedness of 
the walls, if they did no more, and then upon tho 
smoke-begrimed ceiling. 

And this was what Jonathan conceived enjoyment 
to be. 

Some people have most eccentric ideas upon the subject. 

But much as may be said agaiust Jonathan’s modo 
of enjoying himself, surely it was not so bad as thoso 
who flocked by thousands to seo a poor woman risk her 
life in Aston-park the other day by walking on a frail 
rope stretched many feet above the ground. 

They were gratified, doubtless, at the consummation 
of the tragedy—they were at any rate, if tlicir behaviour 
afterwards be taken as a criterion. 

In our opinion they were just a trifle worse than 
Jonathan Wild ! 

And that is saying a great deal! 

Wild grew still more and more composed. 

Things had gone well with him that day. 

And now we think that as he is in such a happy frame 
of mind, wc cannot do better than take the opportunity, 
as such a good one may never occur again, of giving 
the reader a yet clearer insight into Wild’s household 
arrangements, and very- questionable transactions. 

It will save much future trouble, and assist greatly to 
make the reader fully comprehend what follows. 

These details too, will be interesting in an historical 
point of view, since the writer has taken the trouble to 
peruse the Old Bailey records, from whence ho has de¬ 
rived tho fullest and most authentic information relative 
to Jonathan Wild. 

In the coarse of the ensuing narrative, the whole of the 
facts ho has gathered will be embodied, so ‘hat it may 
be relied upon as an authentic account of his entire 
career. 

The same remarks will apply also to the other two 
prominent characters—Jack Sheppard and Joseph Blake, 
alias Blueskin. 

These three individuals are universally alloni?d to M> 


the most extraordinary characters which the criminal 
records of any country can exhibit. 

The main thread or outline of this romance may there¬ 
fore be relied upon as actual fact, the subsidiary portions 
being composed of simply such incidents as may call forth 
the deepest degree of interest. 

It has been hinted a few pages back that Jonathan 
Wild had at his command a gang of desperadoes. 

Such was the fact. 

The principal members of this hand were Blueskin, who 
was second in command to Wild himself, and Quilt 
Arnold. 

Ostensibly a chief of the police, Jonathan was enabled 
to keep these men without suspicion or remark, since 
they were all attired in a precisely similar manner to the 
ordinary police force, and their duties were supposed to 
be similar also. 

But such was very far from being the case. 

Jonathan Wild had also established himself upon a 
firmer basis by ingratiating himself with the ruling 
powers by the discovery of Jacobite plots, and the de¬ 
livery of the offenders to justice. 

Such things just then were very common, for tlie 
change of dynasty bad not endured for a period of time 
sufficiently long for tlie people to get used to it, and 
for the prejudices in favour of the occupation of the 
throne by the Stuarts, who had held it for so many 
generations, to become extinct. 

Many people, therefore, who felt those very ticklish 
things called honour and conscience were concerned in 
the matter, endeavoured to fan the breath of rebellion 
ki the land, and to some great extent succeeded. 

The three first Georges had a mortal terror of the 
Jacobites, as all the adherents to the deposed king 
James were called, and they used every means they 
could devise for their extermination. 

When therefore Jonathan showed himself instrumental 
in bringing many of these people to the scaffold, he 
was looked upon with an eye of favour by the Court 
party, and there is no doubt that this was the reason 
why many of his mal-practices were allowed to pass 
unnoticed. 

But as he found himself so eminently successful, 
larger schemes of aggrandizement began to dawn upon 
Wild’s mind. 

lie conceived and carried out the very original plau of 
organizing all the thieves of the metropolis into one body, 
who should all look to him as their leader. 

The mode of operations was very simple. 

Whatever booty they might be successful in obtaining 
was to be brought at ouce to Jonathan Wild, who gave 
them for it a certain sum of money, of cours ■> very much 
less than the real value of the articles, and yet more than 
they could obtain of the ordinary receivers of stolen goods 
in the metropolis. 

He exercised over these men a tremendous power, 
since he was able, at any time, to get up a case against 
them, and have them convicted and executed. 

Hence, it was clearly the best policy to keep friends 
with Jonathan Wild, for, so long as they did so, they were 
exempt from the penalty which the law demanded for 
their crimes. 

But that was only one portion of Wild’s business. 

He not only trafficked with the thieves, but also, as iu 
the case of Lord Ingestrie, with the persons from whom 
things bad been stolen. 

And incredible as such a scene as that described as 
taking place between Wild and Lord Ingestrie may be, 
yet it is no more than a bare statement of facts. 

Of course there were many people who were robbed 
ot highly-prized articles, who were glad to obtain Wild’s 
assistance to get back their property for a consideration. 

His statement with respect to the manner iu which the 
stolen goods cams into his possession was straightforward 
in the extremt. 

His officers, he sain, were mostly able, by making in¬ 
quiries at places where thieves were known to congregate, 
to ascertain who bad the article, and for what sum they 
would be willing to give it up, and no quest'ons asked. 

To this, for the reasons given, people were generally 
glad enough to agree. 

Than, wiili an axt tlmt was reallv consummate. Wild 


always refused to make any charge for his ^o.fble in 
getting back tlie stolen goods. 

He pretended that it was a part of his duty, though, at 
the same time, he contrived to hint that he should not be 
offended if some gratuity were offered to him for bis ser¬ 
vices, the amount of such gratuity to be proportionate to 
the worth they attached to what lie had done. 

In this way he avoided liability to the laws, for it was 
not until years afterwards, when his transactions came to 
light, that such a thing amounted to compounding a 
felony. 

But, as the reader can already see, such was not Wild’s 
precise method of carrying on his business. ; 

All stolen goods were, in the first instance, brought 
direct to him, and, upon their handing them over to him, 
he gave a certain amount, running the risk whether there 
should happen to be any inquiries made about them. 

Heuce it often happened—as in the case of the diamond 
necklace—that Wild had the goods actually in his pos¬ 
session when people came to make inquiries about them, 
and employ him to get them back. 

But Wild was always politic enough to allow a day or 
two, and sometimes a week to elapse, before tbe goods " 
were restored. 

By doing this be not only warded off suspicion, but 
apparently enhanced the value of bis services. 

But there was another contingency to provide against. 

Of course a large proportion of tbe stolen goods he pur¬ 
chased were never asked about at all, so a means bad to 
be devised for their safe and profitable disposal. 

To do this Wild again exhibited bis invention. A Dutch 
trading vessel was purchased by him, and provided with a 
crew. 

This ship—or rather lugger—conveyed ostensibly ordi¬ 
nary merchandise, but it also served to transport the 
stolen property to Holland, where there was no danger 
nor difficulty of disposing of it at a large profit-. 

From this it must be evident that Jonathan amassed a 
large sum of money, though what became of it no one 
knows. 

He certainly never spent it all himself. 

Tbe presumption is be had some place or places for 
secreting it, and where it was never found. 

There was also another source of income which Wild 
had, and upon which we have not touched. 

Provided, as he was known to be, with powers from the 
Secretary of State, which no one could form a correct 
estimate of, he did not scruple to seize upon many innocent 
people and immure them in the cells beneath his house, 
where, if they did not choose to submit to the extortion of 
a large ransom, they were denounced as Jacobites and 
traitors. 

That a denunciation of such crimes at that period by no 
less an accuser than Jonathan Wild was equivalent to con¬ 
demnation and execution is a well-known fact, so it is not 
to be wondered at, that people of the two evils chose 
the less, and submitted to be mulcted iu a large amount. 

But we have yet further to go. 

Utterly indifferent upon the subject of Jacobinism or 
loyalty—though it is mentioned by many that bo bad a 
decided leaning towards tlie forim r —Jonathan did not 
scruple to act in tbe same manner with those who were 
really guilty of tbe cranes of which they were accused, 
and thus they bad an opportunity, by giving Wild a large 
sum of money, of evading the consequences of their 
actions. 

Then tlmre H every reason to suppose that Wild, by 
lemli: g himself to some rather underhand measures pro¬ 
posed by the government, contrived to extort large sums 
from them also, as well as immunity for his offences. 

Thus, no matter bow things stood, money was sure to 
come into Jonathan Wild’s hands somehow. 


CHAPTER X. 

BLUESKIN INTRODUCES JACK SHEPPARD To JONATHAN 
WILD. 

“Jack —Jack! Lift up youv head. Wake up! wake up! 
There’s business to do, and if you are going to do it, you 
must not be sleeping here. Awake! Awake, Isay!'’ 

It was Blueskin who anoka 
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The boisterous company, which had assembled at the 
“ Black Lion,” had gradually dispersed. 

To cnem, as to wild predatory animals, the advent of 
the day was the signal for them to seek some place of 
concealment until darkness again descended upon 
earth. 

So one ~y one, as the faint light of the approaching 
day straggled into the kitchen of the old inn, its noisy 
occupants slunk aw ay. 

Some went into Drury-lane, who lost no time in diving 
into the numerous eourts that there abound, and others 
into odd nooks and corners of the inn itself. 

These were the favoured few to whom the landlord, Joe 
Johnson, extended his protecting arm. 

And so, ere the rising sun had shed his first beams upon 
the roof-tops, Joe l'dake and his old comrade’s son were 
the only persons left in the apartment. 

Jack was sleeping heavily—so heavily that Blake could 
not awaken him. 

His arms had fallen upon the table and his head on to 
his arms, and there he lay like one dead. 

Hie breathing was heavy. 

He was sleeping off the effects of the deep potations 
in which he had indulged, and to which he was so un¬ 
accustomed. 

Upon Blueskin they appeared to have taken no effect. 

Ho shook Jack roughly, and lifted up his head. 

But even that failed to arouse him in the least. 

He let his head fall again on to his arms. 

“ Its no good trying to wake him up, I see,” he said. 
“ If I did he would ho as stupid as an owl. He must 
sleep on, not here, though. Johnson, Johnson, my boy! 
coma here! ” 

In obedience to his call the landlord appeared upon the 
threshold. 

“ This is a particular friend of mine,” he said, “ and 
you must find some place wheie he can have an hour or 
two’s sleep.” 

“ Oh ! all right! I can soon do that, if yon will bring 
‘ him upstairs.” 

“ That’s no trouble,” said Blueskin. “ Here you go! ” 

So saying, he raised Jack in his arms, and followed the 
landlord out of the kitchen, along the passage, and up two 
flights of stairs. 

Here the landlord pushed open a door, and Blake fol¬ 
lowed him into a double-bedded room. 

In Blueskin’s powerful arms Jack was no more than 
a child would be in the hands of most persons, so he 
walked across the room without an effort, and laid him on 
the bed. 

“And what are yon going to do, Blake?” asked the 
landlord, when Jack was thus satisfactorily disposed of. 

“I must he off to my old quarters. Jonathan may 
want me, and I never like to he out of the way when he 
does.” 

“ I s’pose not,” said Johnson, descending the stairs. 
“ Ah ! he’e a wonderful man, is Mr. Wild—a wonderful 
man ! Any one could see that with half an eye ! ” 

“ And,” said Joe, “ if you could look at him with both 
your eyes wide open, you would think him a wonderful 
man indeed.” 

“ I daresay, I daresay.” 

“ But, Johnson, my boy, the lad upstairs is the son of 
my dd comrade! Look after him carefully. When he 
awakes, let him have just what he likes. I will be 
answerable for it.” 

“ Very good.” 

“ Do not, however, let him leave the place on any 
account. It will be some hours, I rather think, before he 
opens his ejes again ! Tell him to expect me every 
minute ! ” 

*' Then you are coming back to-day ? ” 

“ u'n ! most certainly, you may expect to sec me soon 
after noon.” 

“Very well, Mr. Blake ; you may depend upon tfiings 
bring just as you desire. Good-bye ! ” 

The landlord watched Blueskin cross Drury-lane, and 
turn down White Morse-yard on the opposite side of the 
way. 

* An ! ” irs said to himself, “ strange fellow, iuat! lie 
seems all open a . 1 candid, hut I can’t make him out a 
bit—not a bit! lie’s a np-feet mystery to me. Here 
sometimes he speaks like a blackguard, sometimes like a 
born gentleman! it’s very strange. Perhaps I shall know 
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who he is some day. I’ll warrant, now, his name is rc 
more Blake than it is Blueskin! I’d give no omali trifle 
to hear his history, that 1 would ! Perhaps I shall know 
it eome day. Those that live longest stand the best chance 
of seeing and hearing most.” 

With this trite observation, the landlord of the “ Black 
Lion ” turned away from the street door to attend to his 
household di ties. 

It war aln ost twelve o’clock when Jack awoke from his 
lethargicslu aber. 

He lo veil about him for a few moments bewildered and 
surprised. 

He could not make out how he came to he where he 
wa§. 

There is scarcely anything more confusing to the per¬ 
ceptions than to wake up suddenly in a strange place which 
we have never before seou. 

Jack just took one glance arouud him, and then closed 
his eyes again. 

A measured and heavy footstep on the stairs attracted 
his attention. 

He raised himself up a little on his elbow, and listened. 

But the effort was a painful one. 

His 1 ead ached horribly. 

Nearer and nearer, however came the lumbering 
footsteps. 

The door opened. 

A face and form, of which he seemed to have some dim 
recollection, stood upon the threshold. 

It was Joe Johnson, the landlord. 

“ So you’ve woke up at last, have you ? ” he said, 
roughly, but yet kindly. “ B’est if I didn’t think you had 
gone to sleep for good ! ” 

“ Who are you ? ” said Jack ; “ and what place is this ? 
I seem to know your face, and yet I cannot recollect who 
you arc.” 

“Me? Oh! I’m the landlord here. The “ Black Lion”, 
you know. This is one of my bed-rooms. Joe Johnson 
is my name. Mr. Blake put you there, and told me to 
look after you. Understand? He will be here directly.” 

“ Blake—Blake ! ” repeated Jack, confusedly. “ Blais. 
Who’s Blake ? ” 

“ Oh, I can see there will he no good done with you in 
the way of talking just yet a bit. Take my advice. Lie 
still for half-an-liour. Don’t go to sleep, though. You 
will find yourself better then. When you fiud your ideas 
a getting out of a tangle, jump up and pour this jug of 
cold water over your head. You will be as right as a 
trivet then. Good bye to you. Don’t forget, Mr. Blake 
will be here soon.” 

The landlord left the room. 

Johnson’s words exactly expressed the state of Jack’s 
mind. 

It was in a tangle. 

By slow degrees, however, as he lay upon the bed with 
his eyes closed, all that had occurred on" the previous 
night arranged itself chronologically in his thoughts. 

He recollected the quarrel he had had with Lis master. 
How he had been taunted with being the son of a man 
who was hanged, llow he had been called a thief. How 
he had rushed from his master’s house into the .streets 
with fierce, vindictive words upon his lips. How he had 
returned at M at still hour of the night when first wo saw 
him, and heaped curses unon his master’s hc-ad. Theu 
came the struggle with the watchmen. His escape. His 
entry into the “Black Lion.” The nu:n with the blue face. 
The mention of his father’s name. What had been said ; 
and after that all was blank. 

But it was no dfficult matter to fill up the hiatus of his 
thoughts. 

By the time he had done this he felt wonderfully 
Letter, 

Ills head ached, but his brain was no longer perplexed. 

He sprang from the bed, and seeing a huge pitcher of 
water, lie followed the landlord’s advice, and plunged his 
head completely into it. 

The water, when it touched his inflamed skin, seemed 
icy cold. 

It bubbled pleasantly about his ears and neck. 

''he pain ceased as if by ni*gie. 

It was such a relief, and so celightful to ! ive his head 
under water, that he could not draw it om kgvttl his f ai li ng 
breath compelled him. 

Then he felt wonderfully better. 
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Of a surety the landlord’s treatment was efficacious, and 
e duoked in his head again and again, until at length ho 
< lt himself completely revived. 

He proceeded then to arrange his apparel. 

When lie had finished he looked indeed very little the 
■verse for his night’s debauch. His eyes were bloodshot, 
and the lids full and overhanging, hut that was all. 

lie stood, too, pretty firmly upon his legs. 

“ Let me see,” he said, “ the landlord tol d me, i think, 
I was to wait here until Make, or Blueskin, as they call 
him, came. ’That does he want me ferr 1 Oh, I recol¬ 
lect—to join Jonathan Wild’s band ! I will do it, for 
something seems to tell me that the celehrated thief- 
taker and myself will be great friends. 1 ’erliaps, then, I 
may have my revenge upon John Hoots ! Oh, that would 
be sweet, indeed! ” 

The very tl r.'.giit of the distant prospect, even of con¬ 
summating his revenge upon his master, appeared to 
endow him with a fresh accession of strength. 

John Roots had raised up a more terrible enemy than 
he imagined. 

Jack Sheppard stepped towards the door. 

But just as he was about to fling it open and descend 
the stairs, lie again heard the approach of some one. 

He drew back at once. 

That subtility of intellect which pervaded all his actions 
prompted him instinctively to draw back rather than open 
the door, though he knew very well he had nothing to 
dread. 

It was Blueskin. 

“ Bravo ! ” he said, on his entrance, on seeing how well 
Jack looked. “ Bravo! Come along down stairs, and 
then to Jonathan Wild.” 

“ 1 ant ready,” replied Jack. “ I’ll follow.” 

The pair quickly descended the stairs. 

“ In here first,” said Blake, catching Jack by the sleeve, 
and dragging him through a little door on the right, “in 
tiere first.” 

11 was the bar. 

Now Johnson, a couple of glasses of your best 
Prt-idy, and then we’re off * ” 

“ Yes, Mr. Blake; with pleasure sir.” 

It was at first against Jack’s inclination to imbibe any 
more spirits, but he was prevailed upon by his companion 
to do so. 

“Just this one toothful,” he said. “ It is just what 
you require to set you right. You mark my words if you 
don’t feel another man after it.” 

The toothful, as Blueskin called it, was a good-sized 
wine-glass full. 

Nevertheless, Jack drank it off. 

He became at once conscious of its effects. 

The dull feeling which had oppressed him both bodily 
and mentally, passed away as if by magic. 

Its fleet was to produce a buoyancy of spirit, and a 
degree of recklessness which he had never before ex¬ 
hibited. 

“Hurrah!” he said. “I’m all right now, aud ready 
for anything.” 

“That’s the ticket, then. We ought to lose no time, 
f o r I left Mr. Wild in his little, room upstairs, where he 
always sits for an hour or two iu the afternoon. That’s 
when he’s best tempered.” 

“ Who caro 3 whether lie’s good-tempered or bad, eL ? 
I don’t Blueskin, I don’t.” 

Blake slapped him on the hack just between the 
shoulders. 

“ Capital.” he said. “ Capital! That was just like 
your father. Capital. Bet when you see Mr. Wild be 
civil, but bold.” 

“ Oh, come along, l am ready to see him. Good hye, 
Johnson, old hoy. 

^he landlord of the “ Black Lion ” looked quite agmist 

the sudden change. 

The fact was it wa a not altogether owing to the brandy 
having got into Jack’s head that this sudden alteration 
look place, nor was it artificial aud foreign to his nature. 
On the contrary, he had been noted for his recklessness, 
audacity, and good humour. 

The events which we have at some length ueseribed, 
a' course had for a lime the natural result of diminishing 
.me 'TTuberance of his spirits, but with the elasticity cf 
jvuUi he had overcome all that. 


“Now, Jack,” he said, as they shaped their wav »c 
wards Newgate-street; “just listen to me ! ” 

He was encouraged by his strange and newly-formec 
friend, whom he followed eagerly to the street-door. 

“ Cut along.” 

“ If you only manage matters earehil.y you will get on 
in the world. I have taken a great fancy to you, and i 
will look after you. Now, as you know, I am going to' 
introduce you to Jonathan Wild.” 

“ The groat ? ” 

“ Yes ; Jonathan Wild, the great! He is a great man, 
but, like all other great men, he has a weakness. It is 
harmless enough, and I won’t say not natural enov gh, 
but it is a weakness notwithstanding.” 

“ Oh! it is ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Ami what is yours ?” 

“Mine?” 

“ Yes, yours.” 

“ I haveu’t one.” 

“ How can that be ? ” 

“ Oh ! easily enough.” 

“ 1 don’t see it.” 

“ You don’t ? ” 

“ Most certainly not.” 

“ What did you tell me just now ? ” 

“What about ? ” 

“Jonathan Wild.” 

“ And what about him ? ” 

“ You said that every great man had his weakness.”' 

“ 1 know I did, and it’s quite true.” 

“ Then what’s your weakness ? You don’t mean to 
say you are not a great man P ” 

“ Oh ! stop your jokes. Listen to what I am going 
to tell you; you’ll find it very important to you indeed.” 

“ Oh ! bother; listen to me. If every great man has a 
weakness, is every one who has got a weakness a great 
man P ” 

“ Bah!” 

“ Because, if that’s the case—and your’s aint good 
logic if it isn’t—1 am a great man. I’ve got a weakness 
—a strong weakness, too! 1 love all the pretty girls I 

see.” 

“ Don’t he a fool, Jack, or I’m off, mind that. ‘ Wo¬ 
man’s the devil,’ as the old proverb says, and you’ll find 
it out one ol these days if you don’t watch it.” 

“Nevermind; I shall love them just the same bless 
their hearts. But what do you want to tell me ? ” 

“ Ah! now you’re getting a little bit reasonable. 
Really, sirce you had that nip of brandy, you don’t seem 
like the same.” 

“ Oh ! I feel all right, aud as happy as a king. The 
only drawback is, 1 haven’t had an opportunity of serving 
old Roots out.” 

“ An opportunity will he sure to occur sooner or later, 
Jack, so don’t let that trouble you. Now, here we are, 
at the corner of the Old Bailey, so if you want to hear 
how you are to behave to Mr. Wild, and have any regard 
for your neck, you’ll listen patiently to what I’ve got to 
say.” 

“ 1 am listening,” said Jack. 


CHAPTER XI. 

RELATES THE MANNER IN WHICH JACK SHEPPAKl) COM- 
MITT ED HIS FI RST RORBERY.—THE ALARM. 

II e looked up at the large, black, gloomy-looking prison 
as he spoke. 

Old Newgate! 

Not the present uniform-looking structure, bnt the 
Luilding which preceded it. 

Little did Jack think, as he gazed upon the shining 
walls, how intimately that structure aud himself were 
to be connected, and tho fate tor which he was pre- 
doom ed. 

But, in fact, he had no opportunity for thoneht, for hia 
companion spoke to him earnestly. 

“ There is nothing,” said he, “ which Mr. W ild rlrinks 
so much ot as being treated with respectful submission; 
mind that! He does not like ono who is afraid to move 
or speak, nor yet one that would cheek him in his own 
house.” 

“ I understand.” 

“He is a man who possesses an unlimited extent o£ 
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r JACK SHEPPARD RESCUING THE SHROUDMAKER. 


power; therefore it is to the advantage of everyone to 
keep on the right side of him! He allows me to 
make freer with him than anyone else, but even I am 
careful.” 

“ °h! ” 

“ Look, here i. his house. This is his door. Now, 
Jack, don’t forgec to hear iu mind what I have told 
you. If he is pleased with you, he will engage you at 
once.” . 

“ Don’t he afraid.” 

“ I tell j ou for your own good,” said Blueskin, producing 
a key from his pocket, v it!', which he opened the s' - ' eet- 
door of Wild’s house. “Come in.” 

Jack stepped xcc the hall with a confident air. 

But, although Blueskin could thus at loasuro enter 
Wild’s house, yet it was none the less guarded. Taking 
pattern by the prisons, to which Wild’s house altogether 
Dvr-e a strong resemblance, ho had a man stationed at 
-‘•rib door of any importance, whose duty it was to see that 


none passed the portal except those who had a right to '■/> 
so. 

This office was taken in turns by Wild’s men, and the 
man at the post was termed “ on the lock.” 

Tonks was “on the lock” on this occasion. 

Poor Tonks, who had received such summary and 
condign punishment for daring to laugh at his august 
master! 

He got up v.hen he saw Blueskin enter. 

He put his hand to his back with a rueful and piteous 
air r s ’.e hobbled forward, making ing' j'a strange grimace 
the while. 

Apparently Jack srw in it the elements of something 
mirthful, for he laugh'd unrestrainedly. 

Tonks scowled at him. 

“ Ha! ha ! you may laugh, my young spark .' Some 
time or other you’ll know what is to laugh on the 
■wrong side of your face. Curse you! Oh—o—cii 1 
Murder! The devil 1” 
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A sudden accession of pain in the region of Tonks’s had brought him before you, and found whether you were 
back made him utter these sudden cries and twist himself inclined to take him into your service.' -5 


into sundry curious shapes. 

“This way,” said Blueskin. “ You’d better mind what 
you’re at, or you’ll find yourself in the same state as he 
is.” 

“ What’s the matter ?* 

“ Oh ! he offended Mr. Wild this morning.” 

“ Well! ” 

“ So Jonathan gave him two smacks with his bludgeon 
—pet he calls it.” 

Jack whistled. 

“ Oh.! that’s Mr. "Wild, is it ? Now, what did he do to 
offend him ?” 

“Laughed!” 


“ Right,” said Jonathan, approvingly. “ Then I’ll 
You’d better mind what tell him myself, eh ? ” 

in the same state as he , “ If you don’t mind the trouble, Mr. Wild, il would, 

perhaps, be quite as well.” 

Artful Blue. 

s morning.” 1 Those were the speeches Wild delighted to hear. 

And he knew it. 

aacks with his bludgeon “ Sit down, then,” said Jonathan, graciously. “ Fill up 
■ your glasses, and then we’ll talk business.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild.” 

Now, what did he do to I Jack drew up a chair to the table-, and sat down in it 
with a careless air, as though he felt quite at home. 

The glasses were filled to the brim, and Wild relighted 


1 Eh ? What ? Oh ! gammon. You don't mean to say his pipe. 


ho had that for laughing?” 

“ I do though ; hut silence ! This is Mr. Wild’s room. 
Don’t say another word.” 

Blueskin tapped with his knuckles upon the paucl of 
the door. j 

Jack was not quite at ease. 

'-He drew, an unfavourable conclusion with regard to 


He turned towards Jack, 

“ Ah ! well,” he said, “ you’ve heard what my lieutenant 
has said about vou ! What's your name ?” 

“ Jack, Mr. Wild.” 

“Well, Jack, and you’re quite willing to assist me, 
eh ?” 

“ I am,” said Jack, “ and 1 hope you’ll prove a better 


Jonathan's character, from the fact that he had mal- master than my last was.” 

created one ot his men lor such an offence. , “ That will depend entirely upon yourself. Who was 

Fain would he, if he had the power, have drawn hack, your master ?” 

But a harsh, inarticulate growl, which might be trans- “John Roots.” 
tated into “ Come in ! ” arose from the other side of the “ The carpenter of Wych-streot ?” 
door. _ “ That’s him.” 

Blueskin opened it at once and beckoned Jack. “I know him,” said Wild, “and so fou wero his 

Jonathan Wild was in pretty much the same position as apprentice ?” 
he was when we saw him last—that is to say, seated at “ I was, but I was forced to run away, avd then I met 
the table smoking his pipe, and occasionally solacing him- niy father’s old friend, who told me he w ould bring me to 
self with a draught somewhat stronger than water, which you, Mr. Wild.” 

stood on the table before him. “Obi A-hem! Have you seen much of the world, 

He bad taken off bis bat and wig. Jack ?” 

His hideous physiognomy, with its numeroa.. sears and “ There are many who Lave seen more.” 


patches, was therefore displayed to the greatest perfec¬ 
tion. 

He glanced at the new comer with some surprise. 

Blueskin walked up to the table. 

Jack Sheppard crossed the room, and, taking off bis 
hat, made Jonathan a bow, in which respeet, dread, aud 
insolence were curiously mingled. 

Wild s dog. rose from the hearth, aud looked up iuto 
Jack’s face with a dubious glance. 

Jonathan acknowledged Jack's bow by removing bis 
long clay pipe from his mouth. 1 


“ Of course. But has your experience showed yon that 
the world is divided iuto two portions ?” 

“ Rather!” said Jack. “ Rich aud poor.” 

“ Ya—ah ! | 

“ Is that wrong, Mr. Wild ?” 

Jonathan looked at him contemptuously. 

“ You’re a babby! ” be said, “ a green sucking balby ! ” 
This was touching Jack upon a vulnerable spot. 

He jumped up off Lis chair. 

It was his ambition—his vanity—to be thought a man. 
Such is generally the case with young men of a boybli 


Blueskin, with an amount of familiarity which no aspect, as Jack was. 

one else dare assume, filled a glass from Jonathan’s “ Ya—ah!” said Jonathan, whose eholerbegan to rise, 

bottle. _ “ What do you mean ? ” 

He hekHt half-way to his lips. “ Sit down, Jack,” said Blueskin. “ It's all right. 

“ Mr. Wild, he said, “ I have to-day a great and unes- Don’t he a fool. You made a little mistake, that’s all. 


peeted pleasure, one that 1 ”— You didn’t understand Mr. Wild. Sit down again, aud he 

ah! . _ I will explain.” 

V\ ild was getting impatient. . Thus persuaded, Jack resumed his scat. 

“ I have the pleasure, Mr. Wild, of introducing to your “ I thought you hadn’t cut your wisdom teeth yet! ” 
favourable notice the on))- son ot my esteemed comrade, continued Jonathan, “but you are a lad of spirit, I can 
Tom Sheppard.” see.” 

.hick made another bow. “ You make no mistake there, Mr. Wild.” 

Blueskin took a sip from the glass, . “ Hold your row, Blue, and let me talk to Jack here, 

“loin Sheppard, the crcaksmau ? ” ejaculated Wild, Well, as I said, the world is divided into two unequal 
looking at Jack with growing interest. “ Tom Sheppard, portions—those who rob, and those who are robbed.” 
tbe cracksman ? ” I “ 1 see.” 

“ r lkc very same, Mr. V, ild,” said Bluevkiu, “ bo’s been “ It is quite evident you must be one or the other, but 
driven from bis master, and wants you to take him iuto 1 it appears to me you have not bad the privilege of making 
your service/’ your choice.” 


Jack made a third bow to confirm the truth of wbat 
Blueskin bad advanced, but he did not speak. 

Wild was conciliated. 

He filled a glass and pushed it towards Jack. 


“ That’s just it, Mr. Wild,” said Jack, with the least 
tinge of sadness in his words. “ They won’t believe I am 
honest.” 

“ Of course not; so the best thing you can do is to 
make them right. You will never be forgiven if you 


*' Very glad to see you,” be said, in as amiable tone? make them right. You will never be forgiven if you 
as lie could assume. “ Act square, aud then all’s right ,} don’t.” \ 
ai fi’tit. Blue ? ’ Jack was silent. 

It is, Mr. Y\ ild. Aud as for ray friend Jack here, I “Now,” pursued Wild, who was certainly either in a 
can answer tor him. ^He’ll turn out a great mail, Mr. most temperate mood that afternoon, or else, with that 
Wild,. I am sure of it.” . keen eye of his, had seen the value such an adherent as 

“ J u—ah! \\ hut s he going to do ? Father’s business, Jack would be to him, “you have only this to do—act 
■■ s square.” 

“ Exactly, Mr. Wild. I'll put him up to it. ’ “ In wbat, Mr. Wild ? ’ 

“ Air, do ! Does he know the conditions.” “ Business, of course If you get anything bring it t%- 

*< io 0 * - h°^’ ^ r ‘ ^ ’ me, and I will buy it of you at a fair price, but if yov 

Oh! . attempt to set up in business on your own account, b) 

I thought it best not to say anytfaing aLouii it till I taking your goods elsewhere, look out for your nec£ 
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that’s all. But, while you keep in with me, I’ll promise 
you to get you out of all trouble. D- ou understand P ” 

“ I think I do, Mr. Wild,” sal 1 lack, bluntly. “You 
must get all you can, bring me th I’ll pay you for 

it, ana you shan’t havo anything to .'ear for the ”- 

Jack mado an expressive gesture with his hand and his 

“That's it, Jack,” interrupted Blueskin. “That’s it. 
It don’t take you long to see through a ladder. Ah! 
you’ll turn out a great man one of these days ! Fill up 
your glass, if you please, Mr. Wild, and drink to the health 
of Jack Sheppard ! ” 

“ Ya—ah! Shan’t! Hold your row ! Mind ycu v -Awn 
business! ” 

Then, turning to .Tack, he said— 

“ You understand ? ” 

“ Quite.” 

“ lie off, then, and be hanged to you both 1 
CHAPTER XII. 

JACK GETS AN INKLING OF A. NICE LITTLE PLOT, WHICH 
HE DETERMINES TO FRUSTRATE. 

Upon receipt of this gentle intimation that the interview 
was over, our friends withdrew. 

They paused at the street door. 

“ What am I to do next ? ” asked Jack. 

“ Anything you like until twelve to-night, and then I 
will meet you at the ‘ Black Lion.’ I intend to crack a 
crib to-night, and for you to go with me, just to get your 
hand in, you know.” 

“ What time i3 it now r ” 

“ Five minutes to six.” 

“ I have, then, six hours to do what I please ? ” 

“ Just so. Six hours and five minutes. Taka care of 
yourself, and mind you are there at the time.” 

“ Trust me for that. But ain’t Wild a rum bloke P ” 

“ He is,” said Blueskin, with a smile. “ But I wouldn’t 
advise you to let him hear you say it.” 

“ No, no. Open the door. I’ll be off.” 

“ Away with you. Recollect tho ‘ Black Lion ’ at 
twelve! ” 

The door of Jonathan Wild’s house was banged after 
him. 

Jack ran down the steps into Newgate-street. 

There he paused. 

“ What am I to do now P ” he asked. “ Walk about, I 
suppose, I wonder wbat they call this ? Is it destiny, I 
wonder ? Only just think what extraordinary things have 
happened since I left old Roots yesterday Ah ! well, 
as Jonathan said, I was horn to prey upon society, so 
what’s the good of trying to contend against fate, ehP” _ 
All notions of right and wrong were not yet extinct in 
Jack’s breast, and so he called sophistry to aid him to 
persevere in the course he had marked out. 

Although the hour wa3 an early one, yet it was growing 
quite dark. 

Indeed, that evening it was dusk at least an hour before 
it3 usual time, for the sky wa3 completely covered with 
thick black clouds. 

It seemed to promise to be a favourable night for the 
business in which Jack was to be engaged. 

Ho was rather at a loss, however, to know how to pass 
the time until the hour of his appointment. 

He sauntered slowly down Snow-hill, and so on into 
Holbom, then a. <'iry different thoroughfare to what it is 
now. 

When night came it was very badly illuminated indeed, 
since all the light there was proceeded from flickering oil 
Samps, suspended for the most part on ropes, which 
stretched from oue side of the street to the other. 

When Jack reached Middle-row he turned into a small 
piblio-honse. He thought to wait there would be prefer¬ 
able to idling about the streets. 

But one person was in the taproom when be entered- 
His age might have been guessed at forty. 

His attire was rich, but very plain. 

The sword, too, which he had unbuckled from his side, 
and laid upon the table before him, was beaatifully 
tashioced, aud such as was worn only by gentlemen of 
distinction. 

Jack noted this before he took his seat. 

He called then for refreshment, and, as he sat -re, ( 
mere leisurely examined the appearance of this gentle-, 


man, who, when Jack entered, had just glanced up at him 
and no more. 

An indefinable curiosity to know who Ira was took pos¬ 
session of Jack Sheppard, who was naturaJy of an inqui¬ 
sitive disposition. 

Yet why he felt an interest in this stranger he could 
not tell, unless it was that his mind just then required 
some occupation. 

“ I should like to know who he is,” he thougut, “ and 
wh*.t brings him here, and I will, too. I’ll bud it out. 
It will just he something to do until twelve o’clock. 
There is something going on, I know, or the likes of him 
would not he iu a place of this sort. I’ll keep mv eve 
. upon him.” 

■ Aud so he did. 

| Not to all appearauce, though, for he feigned to be 
gazing listlessly at the wall before him. 

But Jack’s sight was keen. 

Not the slightest movement of the stranger was un¬ 
noted by him. 

He saw, too, that his face was far from being a pleasing 
oue. 

There was a restless movement about the eyes that 
betokened .suspicion and distrust, perhaps even treachery. 

His form was rather inclined to corpulency. Ilis face 
was full, and his checks puffy. 

In accordance with the fashion ©f tbe time, he wore 
upon his head a peruke. 

Near his baud was a bottle of wine, to which he paid 
frequent attention. 

Presently he rose, and walked with a hurried step up 
and down the room. 

At length he paused before tbe window, and looked 
out. 

Jack felt more and more convinced that something waf 
going on, and though certainly it was no business of his, 
yet bo determined to find out all about if. 

The stranger stood at the window for about twenty 
seconds. 

Then, with a gesture of impatience, he turned away, 
and sat down again. 

He played nervously with the trappings of his sword, 
and his lips moved rapidly. 

But what he said Jack could uot tell. 

Theu, from some under portion of his apparel, be pro¬ 
duced a watch, so thickly studded with diamonds that it 
actually seemed to emit little rays of light. 

This gave, Jack’s thoughts a new turn. 

“ I should' just like, to know,” he thought, “ what old 
Jonathan would give for a thing of that sort ? I’ve half a 
mind to take it and try, and I will, too! ” 

That was rather a difficult thing to determine upon, 
for, after just glancing at the dial, the straugc-r hastily put 
it back in an inner pocket, and drew his waistcoat over 
it, which then were made almost as long as tho coats 
themselves. 

With an indifference, which was most assuredly affected, 
the stranger leaned his back against the wall, and closed 
his eyes. 

But his hands still played restlessly with the sword 
hilt. 

“Now, I would bet auyone a guinea,” said Jack, men¬ 
tally, “that he has got an appointment here with some 
one, aud either he is here too early, or his friend is behind 
his time.” 

Scarcely had Jack made this reflection than he heard 
a hasty footstep iu the passage without. 

The next moment the door opened, and a man hurried 
into the room. 

It was plain enough to be seen that his rank in life 
was much lower than the strauger’s, for, though he had 
tLe air of a confidant, yet his demeanour was respectful 
in the extreme. 

He removed his hat, nor did he venture to sit down 
until the other waved his hand for him to do so. 

Jack strained his hearing to the utmost, but wbat the 
new comer had to say was uttered in sc low a tone that 
nothing more than a humming, murmuring sound made 
its way to where Jack was. 

Then he observed that anxious and suspicious glances 
were cast upon him. 
i He was a bar to their conversation. 

But Jack did not mind that. 

Suddenly, however, the stranger hanged the bottom -iff 
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the bottle, from which he had beeu drinking, on to the 
table. 

A girl appeared in answer to the summons. 

“ Where is your master ? ” asked the stranger, in an 
imperious voice. 

This was the first time Jack had heard him speak, and 
he paid particular attention to the intonation. 

There was something so peculiar about it that he. felt 
sure, let him hear it under what circumstances he might, 
he should be sure to recognize it. 

“ He is in the bar, sir,” said the girl timidly, for the 
way in which he had spoken had awed her. 

“ Tell him to come hither, then ; 1 want him ! ” 

“ How uncommon polite he is iu his manner ot speak¬ 
ing, to be sure,” muttered Jack. 

The landlord of the public-house entered hastily, wiping 
his hands upon his apron. 

“ You sent lor me, sir, I believe,” he said. “ What is 
it you require ?” 

“ A private room, if there is such a tiling to he had in 
the house. I will pay you for it.' 

“ Of course, sir—of course ! 1 am sorry, sir, but the 

only private room we have ”- 

“ Is engaged, I suppose,” said the stranger, rising. 

“ No, sir—oh ! no, sir, I was not going to say engaged, 
but it is upstairs, sir, if you please, if that will he no 
objection ! ” 

“ None in the least—none in the least. All the better.” 

“ Very good, sir, would you please to step this way. 
It’s the room just over this one, sir, aud we use it to sit 
in ourselves.” 

The landlord, who was inclined to be rather morigerous, 
preceded his guests out. of the tap-room. 

Jack listened to their recediug footsteps aloug the 
passage, aud then heard them ascend the stairs. 

“ Confound them all. What do they mean by baulking 
me in that fashion. But I’ll be even with them, I’ll bet, 
I dbn’t know how it is, hut I feel uncommonly desirous of 
knowing what it is they have got to say to each other. 
Some rascality, evidently, or they would not he so afraid 
of being overheard.” 

Jack emptied his glass and looked up at the grimy 
ceiling. 

“ The room just over this, is it ? How iu the world, 
now am I to hear what they say ? I must make haste if 
I am to do it, or the}’ will be done. I can’t hear where I 
am, that’s quite clear, and as for going up-stairs, why that 
might be awkward; besides I don’t know where they are. 
Ha! there’s some one coming down. I’ll listen.” 

Jack jumped up and ran to the door. 

“ Oh! it’s the landlord, I suppose, coming down again. 
Why the stairs must he just on the other side of the 
passage, surely.” 

In another moment Jack heard the landlord reach the 
floor. 

Then a door closed. 

“ I’ll do it,” said Jack. “ I’ll do it, and risk the 
consequences. They had hotter not interfere with me, 
that’s aU.” 

Ho projected his head a little way into the passage. 

An oil-lamp, which burnt in that dim fashion incidental 
to all oil-lamps, so fur from fighting up the place, ouly 
confused it with the numerous shadows which it cast. 

Jack looked both up and down the passage. 

No oue was visible. 

Hi3 hearing had not deluded him. There, on the oppo¬ 
site side to where he stood, and a few feet lower down, was 
the staircase. 

“ There’s nobody abouk said Jack, “ no one at all: so 
here goes.” 

He crossed the passage and sprang up the staircase like 
a ghes* 

CHAPTER XIII. 

JACK SHEPPARD ENDANGERS 1J1S LIFE THROUGH MED¬ 
DLING WITH HATTERS THAT DON’T CONCERN HIM. 

It was most certainly very daring of Jack to run up the 
stairs in that niauner, but ho uid not pause to reflect 
that he was going the right way to get his head into 
trouble. 

Up he went. 

The stairs were dark an I steep, but withjut once stum- 
>ling he gained the top. 


He was rather perplexed then what to do. 

He could positively see nothing, for the staircase had no 
windows. 

There was only one thing to be done. 

Placing his hand against the wall, and feeling his way 
along it. Jack crept forward. 

When he had proceeded in this manner about half- 
a-dozen steps a fresh and apparently insuperable difficulty 
arose. 

lie could hear some one coming upstairs. 

What was to bo done ? 

Advance he dared uot, since he had no idea what was 
before him. 

There appear d to be no hiding place. 

Jack was nonplussed. 

Before he could recover from his bewilderment suffi- 
cieutU to think a little, whoever it w’as that was coming 
had got almost to the top of the stairs. 

Then Jack saw the reflection of a light. 

Then the jingling of glasses. 

“ Oh ! hang it all, what shall I do ? ” he said. “ Its 
the landlord, I know, bringing them something to drink, 
and a candle ! It’s all up with this job, for he’ll see me, > 
of course. It’s aggravating not to he able to do what you i 
make up your mind to, but it can’t be helped. Eh 1 yes it { 
can! dear me ! stop now ! ” I 

These incoherent sentence;) meant that as he put his 
hand against the wall he felt a door. 

His first impulse was to turn the handle, but he im¬ 
mediately saw how impolitic such a proceeding would be, 
so he paused. 

Likely euough it was the door of the very room in 
which the two visitors were, and if so, the act of opening it 
would he to insure immediate discovery. 

But there was no time to be lost. 

He listened at the door. 

Not the faintest murmur reached his ears. 

“ They cannot be in here, surely,” he said, “ or else I 
should hear voices. There is nothing else to be done. 

I’ll chance it! ” 

Jack turned the knob, and found the door open to his 
hand, 

All was darkness within. 

“ Here goes,” he muttered. “ I must chance it now! ” 

So saying, he slipped inside the room, and closed the 
door silently. 

He hoard the landlord iu the passage. 

To his surprise, too, he could hear quite plainly the 
murmuring of voices. 

Still he did not venture to stir. He waited until his 
eyes had become familiar with the darkness. 

The landlord passed the door of the room in which he 
had so opportunely taken refuge. 

But he heard him open another, very close indeed 
to it. 

At the same moment he heard a voice, which he identi¬ 
fied as the first stranger’s, say— 

“Now, landlord, quick! You have been a long time 
gone ; I don’t like to be left in the dark.” 

Jack was not a little astonished at the plainness where¬ 
with he heard what was said. He could scarcely be¬ 
lieve that he was not in the same room with the 
speakers. 

Aud then he noticed, as he turned his face in the di¬ 
rection whence the sounds came, that a few rays of fight 
found their way in, and to some slight extent assisted him 
to define several objects. 

“It’s a partition,” said Jack, to himself. “Bravo! 
Fate is in favour of me, clearly. I shall, without the 
least trouble in the world, hear every word they say with¬ 
out any one being a hit the wiser ; that is,” he added, 

“ it no one oomes in here bothering.” 

“ That will do, that will do,” Jack heard the stranger 
say impatiently. “ You can leave us now- and mind that 
we arc not disturbed.” 

“Yes, sir, I’ll take care of that, sir! it you should 
want anything you will find a hand-bell on the tray 

Jack heard the door close, and the landlord, alter tra¬ 
versing the passage, descend the stairs. 

Feeling then a little more secure, he adventured with 
most cautious footsteps to draiv yet nearer to the screen 
or partition that divided the two rooms the one from the 
other. 

To do this the utmost caution was necessary. 
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Should he by any accident come in contact with any 
one of the many articles of furniture there might be in 
the room, a sound would be produced. 

The result of that sound would be his discovery. 

Therefore Jack, with a tread as silent as a cat’s, made 
his way slowly forward 

The mode in which he did so was strange. 

He crouched down and held out his arms as far as pos¬ 
sible in advance of him. 

Then, little by little, he cra wled across the room. 

A carpet was laid upon the floor, and this was wonder¬ 
fully in his favour. 

But the apartment w is of no very great extent, so 
that, although his rate of progression was slow, yet it 
took but a few seconds for him to reach the partition. 

We have said that there were several crevices in this 
partition, and that through them a few straggling beams 
of light found their way. 

They stretched in long pencils across the floor. 

Seeing this, Jack thought there was, if he drew nearer, 
a chance of his not only being an auditor of the inter¬ 
view between the two guests, but a spectator also. 

In this anticipation he was disappointed. 

The chinks were not wide enough for him to see 
through. 

He must, therefore, bo content with hearing what was 
going to take place. 

In order to do this most conveniently he seated him¬ 
self on the floor, as close to the screen as he dared, with¬ 
out risking discovery. 

It would seem in the short space of time which ensued 
after the landlord closed the door, and while Jack acted 
and reflected as we have recorded, that- the occupants of 
the private room did no more than pour out and drink 
some portion of the wine which had been brought them. 
Certainly no word was uttered by either of them. 

As secrecy appeared so important a desideratum in 
their conference, it is probable enough they were silent 
for this brief period in order to make sure that the land¬ 
lord actually passed down the passage and descended the 
stairs. 

Jack waned now very anxiously for them to spook. 

He was not long kept,in suspense. 

A chair was moved uneasily upon the floor. 

Then the first stranger spoke. Jack knew it was him 
for there was something so uncommon in his intonation 
that, once heard, it would ever afterwards be recognized. 

“ And so, Steggs, you are quite sure you are right— 
made no mistake—eh ? ” 

“ None at all, your lordship. I have been capful in the 
extreme.” 

“ That is well! ” 

“ I am glad,” said the man who had been called by the 
rather peculiar name of Steggs, “ I am glad that your 
lordship thinks that what I have done is well.” 

The tones were fawning and servile in the extreme. 

No great amount of penetration was required to see in 
what position he stood with he whom he had called “ your 
lordship.” 

“ Well now, as there is no time to lose, Steggs, and as 
we are entirely free from the fear of being overheard, 
state as simply as you can, what you have discovered and 
Jone, so that an ultimate plan of operations may be 
resolved upon.” 

“ I will, your lordship. In obedience to your commands, 

I set out this morning to make inquiries relative to the 
truth of the statement that had been made to your lord- 
ship, that your brother’s daughter, whom all thought 
dead, # was alive.” 

“ Yes—yes. I know all that. Go on—go on.” 

“ I am going on, your lordship ; only I understood that 
I was to mention the whole of the particulars; but that is 
a little error on my part which I must intreat your lord- 
ship to forget.” 

“ Never mind—never mind. Proceed.” 

“I went to Prince’s-street, Little Turnstile, as you 
directed. It is a most horrible place, my lord. Faugh ! 
it makes me quite sick to think about it.” 

There was a jingling of glasses for a moment as though 
Mr. Steggs was so overcome that he was compelled to 
have recourse to the wine. 

“ It was to No. 16 I went. It is a miserable, ruinous 
tenement, but a large one, and in the occupation of many 
persons.” 


[ “ Yes-—yes.” 

“ I will pass over the difficulties I had in ascertaining, 
without asking the direct, question, what portion ot the 
house Mrs. ltoblct occupied, but briefly say it was a large 
room on the top floor.” 

I “ So far, then, the statement was corroborated.” 

| “ Yes, my lord, and even much further. You were told 

Mrs. Roblot gained a livelihood by making shrouds, and 
such I found actually the case.” 

“Yes. And did you find that—that”— 

“ She employed girls to assist her in their manufac¬ 
ture ? I did, my lord. Sometime?, when trade wa3 good, 
she had as mauy as twelve or fourteen; but now she 
employs only one.” 

“ Ah ! and that uue P ” 

“ is a girl who lives somewhere in the purlieus of 
Drury-lane. She is miserably poor, for work performed 
by women is rarely well remunerated; but in spite of her 
poverty slie is clean and neatly dressed, while an air of 
good breeding pervades her every action, and is quite suf¬ 
ficient to show even the most casual observer that there is 
noble blood in her veins.” 

“ Indeed—is it so P ” 

“ It is, my lord; and that she is the daughter of your 
lordship’s brother there cannot, I think, be the shadow of 
a doubt.” 

A sudden movement, as though his lordship had started 
to his feet, made itself heard, and then a hurried striding 
up and down the room. 

“ Confound your caution, Steggs,” muttered Jack, 

“ why couldn’t you have just said whose daughter she 
was, eh ? ” 

CHAPTER XIV. 

JACK RESOLVES UPON THE FRUSTRATION OF HIS LORD- 
SHIP’S DELECTABLE PLOT. 

.Tack Sheppard was completely carried away by the in¬ 
tense feeling of interest which the fragmentary conver¬ 
sation created in his breast, and ho was quite wild to 
think the man Steggs had been so near letting out the 
name of this girl’s father, and then after all had not done 
so. 

His lordship paced np and down the room for full 
fivo minutes, and then he flung himself into a chair. 

Mr. Steggs was silent. 

He was waitiug to be spoken to. 

Jack could hear his own heart go thump, thump, 
thump, against his breast with most alarming violence. 

He felt afraid it would be heard. 

But that dread was soon overcome, for he heard again 
his lordship address Mr. Steggs. * 

He was evidently greatly agitated. 

“ What is to he done, Steggs ? ” he said, “ wliat is to 
done P Do not be afraid to speak. You know that you 
and I have no secrets from each other. You tell me that 
you can entertain no reasonable doubt about what Wil¬ 
liams stated on his death-bed being true, namely that 
the—the little child had been spared by him instead of 
—well—well—you know.” 

“ There can be no doubt of its truth, my lord. Every¬ 
thing, so far from invalidating his confession, tends only 
to confirm it. He told you he had disobeyed your orders. 
That the child, instead of quitting this world, bad been 
placed by him in a family in Cbarles-street, Drury-lane. 
That he bad watched over her all his life, and that at 
present she was occupied by an old woman named Roblet 
as a shroud maker.” 

“ And you have found all these details correct, you 
say ? ” 

“ Every one of them.” 

“As you have said, then, there is no room for doubt, 
what is to be done Steggs, what is to be done ? ” 

Again his lordship jumped up from his chair, and 
I paced up and down the room. 

“ Something, your lordship, must be done, for, of 
course, you don’t wish all the estates to pass out of your 
hands into this girl's, as they assuredly would by tho 
conditions of your brother’s will. It was her disappear¬ 
ance, mysterious as it was, which shortened bis days, and 
you know the clause which be inserted to be acted upon 
in the event of her ever being found- Wliat do you 
think, my lord ? ” 

“ Think, Steggs ? I asked you think. V. ha; is W , 
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that must bo done ? that something must bo I know full 
well.” 

“ If I should advise, my lord, I should say get rid of 
her. i’ut it out of her power to ever appear aud prove 
her identity.” 

“No, no, Ste.ggSj I have been bad enough—am bad 
enough—but I could not deliberately plan the murder ot 
a young aud beautiful girl; you said that sue was beau¬ 
tiful, Steggs, did you not ? ” 

“ I did, my lord.” 

“ I could not do it, Steggs, I could not do it.” 

“ Do what ?” 

“ Murder'her! ” 

“Then,” muttered J-ck, between his teeth, “you are 
not quite so had as J took you for. and I am glad ot it.” 

“ Surely your lordship never contemplated -such a thing. 
It would bo hazardous in the extreme. Fools only think 
of disposing of a person Lv murder! A thousand things 
arise to cause detection. The disappearance of the victim, 
the insuperable ditlieulties there are iu the way of getting 
rid of a body when the life has been removed; all these, 
my lord, combine to make murder out of the question.” 

“ I am glad of that, very glad. But how is she to be 
got l id of ?” 

“ The modes are numerous. It remains for you to 
choose whichever you may consider the safest and the 
best.” 

“ Speak out, then,” said his lordship, resuming his 
seat. “You are craftier than 1 am. Speak out: Tell 
me the oue which, in your politic brain, you think most 
likely to succeed.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

The interest with which Jack continued to listen to this 
conference is indescribable. 

Already he could see that a scheme of deep villany was 
afloat, of "which all that he had heard was but the induc¬ 
tion, uud bis impatience to know what it was the man 
Steggs would propose was painful in the extreme. 

lie was at no lo ,s to gather from the conversation he 
lra.l heard a succinct account of the whole affair. 

The elder brother of the man who was addressed by 
Stegg3 as my lord, had evidently possessed some valuable 
estates. 

His 6 ole heiress was hi 3 daughter, and to her was every¬ 
thing bequeathed. 

But his younger brother coveted the estates. 

A chill was all that prevented him from having them. 

This child he had caused to be abducted by a man 
named Williams, to whom he Lad given instructions to 
destipy its life. 

But on his deathbed this man confessed the truth, and 
pointed out where the vi 1! could he found, as he imagined, 
to the man Steggs, who had made the younger brother 
acquainted with his dying statement, aud had sided with 
him to keep the property from its lawful wner. 

This was simply the state of the ease. 

But already had Jack determined to frustrate this plan, 
let it be what it might. 

Hence his anxiety and impatience to know what Steggs 
would utter next. 

At last he spoke. 

His voice was low r,nd cold. 

“ My lord,” lie said, “ we will start witb ay disputable 
proposition, and that is, that it lies in the power of two 
persons, acting in concert, to take away with impunit) 


“ Precisely so, your lordship. Do you approve of my 
plan of action ?” 

“ It is a devilish one.” 

“ Your lordship flatters me.” 

“God forbid! No, no, Steggs your plan is goed, 
unquestionably, but it has one fault. * 

“One fault r” 

“ Yes; it is too intricate.” 

Steggs we3 silent, 

“ And not only that, too tedious. Setting aside the 
trouble there would be to get up and sustain a case that 
would entail COnv’c-tion, think, in the meantime, what a 
many chances there might be of ml being discovered. 
No, no, Steggs, that will not do.” 

“ I am Surry you think so, your lordship. But what is 
it you yourself advise ? ” 

“ Some plan involving promptitude of action—some¬ 
thing that can be put into execution and completed in 
half-an-hour.” 

“ Boldness and rapidity are good qualities in a scheme, 
hut. the risk is always 30 much increased.” 

“ I think the risk could scarcely be greater than the 
one you have proposed. In that there are so many cir¬ 
cumstances, and all so dependent upon one another, that, 
like some long chain by which a prisoner is descending 
from a fearful height should one link be imperfect, de¬ 
struction would bo inevitable.” 

“ You are righ'- the; my lord, but I think it possible 
to make every link pcnect. Still, what is it you pro¬ 
pose ?” 

“ This,” said his lordship. “You say jou know the 
place where she 13 employed ? ” 

“ I do.” 

“ It is close by here, is it not ?” 

“ Scarce ten minutes’ walk.” 

“ It wants now just that much of nine. Look here, 
Steggs. At such an hour as this, it is probable she will 
be making her way homewards.” 

“ Quite so, your lordship.” 

“ Then take me there at once.” 

“ What would you do ? ” 

“ Let us both set upon her and Lear her off to a place 
of security. Her ultimate fate will depend upon her¬ 
self.” 

“Then,” said Steggs, “if such is your determination, 
and it is to be carried out to-night, we must leave here 
this moment.” 

“ So much the better. Come, then, lead me to hei 
work-place. A Ye will wait there for her to come out. AYc 
can manage between us to stifle her cries, and put her 
into a hackney-coach ! ” 

“It can be doue,” said Steggs. “The spot, too, ia 
most favourable, for after dark it is most lonely. A3 o! 
course you are aware, it is close to Lincoln’3 Inn-fields, 
aud, to reach her home, she will have to pass down Gate- 
street aud Duke-street.” 

“ Precisely so.” 

“ That, then, will he the place. It i 3 a thousand 
chances if any one is in 6 ight or hearing.” 

The door was flung open, and tlie worthy couple 
descended the stairs, in order to set out on their nefarious 
errand. 

“Thank goodness !” said Jack, scrambling to Lis feet, 
“ I can pm- a stop to that.” 


the life a third party.' 

“ Is this so f- *’ . . 

“ Assuredly. AYr-ll is justice represented blind, since 
her decrees are as fallible as they well could be.” 

“ But what is it that 13 to be done r” again asked Lis 
lordship. “ Time pass: -. AA’Lat would you do ? ’ 

“ Make her a felon !” , 

“ A felon ?” 

“ Yes, a felon.” ( j 

“ But how cau such a thing be done f ” 

“ There is no difficulty in finding the means. It can be 
done, and, my lord, you will be sate.” 

“ Indeed! How so ? ” 

“ Can it be possible vour lord_-LiP is unacquainted with 
die circumstance that by tLe laws of England a felop—a 
ionvieted felon—can never succeed to an inheritance ?” 

“True! 1 wa3 aware, but bad forgotten it. I see 
now, Stegg3. Yon would get her convicted—transported 
—»:J fmnbia do more ia Lat mailer.” > 


CHAPTER XV. 

JACK SHEPPAED MAKES A FRIEND WHO CLINGS TO HIM 
THROUGH I.1PE. 

It was very easy for Jack Sheppard to come to such a 
determination, but we think he was so much carried away 
by what he heard, that he did not perceive all the 
obstacles he would have to overcome. 

His sympathies, as almost every one else’s would have 
been, were strongly enlisted in favour of the poor shroud- 
maker, who had such unscrupulous enemies as his lord- 
ship and Lis man Stegg 3 . 

But it was very certain no amount of personal jx-nl 
would deter Jack from making a desperate attempt to 
rescue the young girl from their Lands. 

With this resolve, he hastened to the head of the stairs, 
and waited. 

AYaitc 1 until he thought they Lad Lad time enc igh ta 
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rided him with, had Jack gained a complete victory over There was hut little likelihood of his finding anything 


I two well-armed men, who were each, so far as all appear- 
I auce went, more than r match for a stripling such as 
i Sheppard was. 

! But the contest had disturbed the residents. 


Many windows were now thrown open, while scores of watchman reached it also, 


in his pockets worth the trouble of taking. 

lie hastened, therefore, to the spot where he had left 
the young girl he had rescued. 

But at the same moment that he reached her side a 


eager tongues inquired what was the matter. 


ut for the most part, seeing that it was only a street ■ fashion. 


He was flourishing his lanter .and rattle in a maniacal 


brawl, and such as often happened two or three times in a 
night, they withdrew their heads and slammed the windows 
after them. 

A rattle was sprang, and the tramp of approaching 
footsteps sounded cleailv on the night air. 


He had come from the dire ,tion of Queen-street. 

Other watchmen were hu.rying to the scene from Hol- 
born way. 

With great rapidity. Jack reasoned in this wise. 

It he chose to go down Queen-street there would bo 


But, not heeding them, Jack turned towards the young 1 no one to oppose him, providedthe watchman who had just 


girl whom he had so signally befriended. 


CHAPTER XVI. | dodge 

BLl'ESKIN AND JACK SHEPPARD COM.'UT A BURGLARY AT I t ^ 1 ® e£ 

ct ,, bO 

“THE GRANGE. wa td 

“Fevr nothing now;' 1 he said, for he found she was I “ T 
trembling violently. “ The danger has .passed away. I Jack. 


come from there was put out of the way. 

It was, too, just the route he wished to take. 

To tho great astonishment of the watchman Jack 
dodged behind the girl, and hit him a tremendous blow on 
the ear. 

So effective was it, that, without uttering a sound, the 
watchman measured his full length upon the stones. 

“ That will complicate matters, I rather think,” said 


It was greater, perhaps, than you have any conception of. Then, taking the young girl by the hand, he added, 
All is well now, but, so that you may be secured from hurried!}'— 

another attack, I will accompany you to where you live. “ Now, my dear, if ever you l'an before, run now, for 
First, however, stav where you are a moment, so that 1 your life depends upon your getting away from here at 
may see how far your assailants are injured.” once! Come along! ” 

The young girl, after making a great effort, spoke. So saying lie set off at great speed. 

Her voice trembled very much, but that only had The young girl, however, who to the full comprehended 
the effect of imparting to its musical accents a new what he had said to her, kept up with him admirably, 
charm. Round the corner, along Queen-street, past Great Wild*' 

“ I am much obliged to you, sir,” she said, “ much street, and into Drury-laue, they sped like the wind. 


obliged. 1 had no idea 1 had an enemy iu the world. 
Surely I must have been mistaken for some one else.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” said Jack. 

“But I will not give you any further trouble, sir, or 


trespass further on your kindness. Co not, I pray, let me . ears. 


Just opposite the top of Long-acre they paused for 
breath. 

They listened. 

Rut no sounds from pursuing footsteps came to their 


trespass upon you auy longer. 1 feel that already I owe 
you an obligation which I can never repay.” 


“ I think we have clone them,” said Jack, triumphantly, 
for altogether he felt not a little proud of his night s 


“ Oh, stuff about repaying ; hut if you really do feel work; “ so now miss, if you will tell me where you live 
grateful for what I have done, stand where you are a I will see you safely indoors.” 


moment, while 1 look at your two foes.” 

As he spoke, Jack hastened towards the individual 
whom he knew only by the name of “ your lordship,” 
and the rascal Steggs. 

He rightly enough concluded that the young girl wolr ^ 
not resist the request he had made in such terms. 

She remained quite still. 

The springing of rattles increased. 


His companion tried to speak. 

But she could not. 

She hurst into a passionate flood of tears. 

She sobbed, too, as though her heart would break. 

Jack was alarmed. 

Every one of those manifestations of distress went 
through hi heart like a. sword. 

“ Come, come, miss,” he said, “ don’t cry iu that way. 


In the distance a lantern could he seen flashin: through There’s nothing to be afraid of now, I can assure you. 


the gloom. 

Jack stooped over his prostrate foes. 

They both lay as immovable as though life were quite 
extinct. 

“ I will astonish Blue and Johnty,” muttered Jack. 
“ Blest if I don’t. It will only be right to see what his 
lordship has in his pockets, and 1 am determined to have 
that capital-looking watch of his.” 

With great dexterity Jack unbuttoned the huge waist- 
nViir.l, _ _v: -a:_ 


Cheer up, cheer up, do, and tell me where I am to take 
you.” 

Making a violent effort, the young girl checked her 
tears, and spoke to him. 

“ Nowhere,” she said. 

That was all. 

Then she wept again, with even greater bitterness than 
before. 

“ Nowhere ?” repeated Jack, in tones of great surprise, 


coat which “ his lordship” had put on over his ordinary “ nowhere ? IIow is that? 1 thought you lived in 


apparel. 

With equal featness he transferred the gold watch 
and its long thick chain and seals to his own pockets. 


Charles-street.” 

The girl wept more and more. 

“ Such is tlic case,” she said. “ At least T did live 


But with tho exception of a purse containing a few there-hut,” she added, interrupting herself suddenly, 

sovereigns and some silver, that was all in the shape of “ how came you to know where I lived ? I never saw you 
valuables which his lordship had about him. in mv life before.” 

This disappointed Jack “ I know that, but never mind just at present bow I 

He was in hopes and expectation of finding something gained that information. 1 a it possible you live there no 
about bis person that w ould give a clue to his identity. longer ? ” 

But nothing of the kind could he find. “Alas! yes. My mother, who was the only relative I 

His lordship had been crafty enough to remove every- had in the world, is dead. She died the day before yes- 
tbiug that might tend to show who he was. terday, and was buried to-day. We—we owed the people 


So Jack, to his chagrin, was compelled to go without money for—rent, you understand, and as—as I couldn’t 

knowing who the young girl’s uncle was. pay it ”- 

The discovery ol his name would he knew be all im- Her and sobs would suffer her to say no more, 
portant. “ They turned you out into the street, eh ?” said Jack. 

Hut v/hen he had thoroughly searched all his pockets, “ Just like people—just like ’em ’ T —as served just the 
and was assured rhat what h- sought was not to he found, same—exactly ” 

Jack consoled himself with the reflection, that in a “You were f ” said the young gill, feeling a fresh 

tew hours, an account of tho assault would be made interest in her companiou ; “ how strange! ” 

public. “ Rather, but what were you going to do when you were 

As for Steggs,-he disdamed to trouble any further with stopped?” 
hhn. "‘I cannot tell you, for 1 do not know. I had jus# 
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[BEUESKIN ATTACKED BY HIE MASTIFF AT “THE GRANGE. ’] 


eoino from Mrs. Roblet’s, ain’t slie cannot pay me the 
money ior the work L have done.” 

“That’s awkward; hut it appears to me I am in a posi¬ 
tion to do you further service still. 1 have no home of 
my own, hut 1 have a lrieud, who for my sake Will, I am 
sure, he glad to take charge of you.” 

I “ C)h ! indeed—indeed!” said the young girl, “I can¬ 
not consent to place myself under any further obligations 
to you. You have already done too much.” 

“ Too much ? How can that he ? ” 

“ More than I can lepay ! ” 

“ Uli! nonsense. I told you before never to mind about 
repayment. 1 would not accept anything more from you 
than a kind word, if you possessed all the wealth in the 
world.” 

“ I am glad of that,” said the shroudmaker, earnestly, 
“ not only because I like to hear you say so, hut because 
I am in a position to repay you.” 

• . “ Very well, then. Now come with me. Believe me, 
is most impel taut for your own interests to do so. 1 


have something to tell you that will till you with amaze¬ 
ment ! ” 

“ What is it 

“ The motive which prompted those two men to make 
the attack they did upon you.” 
j “ Can you give it ? ” 

“ Most certainly.” 

“ And is it true that I am really the person that was 
marked out tor it ? Are you sure there was no mistake ?” 

“ f am. Quite sure.” 

“ I should scarcely thiuk it could be me! I know no 
one, and cannot conceive a reason for it. I feci •onfident 
they have made a mistake iu the person.” 

, “Well, if yon arc a young girl living in Charles-street?” 

“Yes—yes!” 

' “ A shroudmakcr, and working for Mrs. Koblet, of to, 

i Princes-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields.” 

I “ 1 am—I do !” 

I “ Then there is no mistake at all about it. It would 
take too long to tell vou what J know while standing in 
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Hie street; besides, it would be unsafe to do so, for bark ! 
1 eau quite plainly bear people in pursuit! ” 

Tbe sounds filled tbe poor girl with terror, and already 
looking up to Jack as being able to defend her from all 
harm, she clung tightly to biin for protection. 

“ Save me —oh! save me! ” she said. “ What will 
become of us; I am terrified to death.” 

“ There is no oecasiou to be alarmed,” said Jack, coolly. 
“ Just you do as I want you, and then we shall be right 
enough. Will you trust to me ?” 

“ Yes, yes—oli! yes. You have saved mo onee.” 

“ I have, and will a thousand times, if it bo necessary. 
But come, this is the way.” 

Again taking the hand of the shroudmaker in his, Jack 
ran with her down Drury-lane as far as the “ Black 
Lion.” 

He paused for a moment on the threshold of the inn, 
and looked behind him. 

His pursuers were neither in sight nor hearing. 

“ Hurrah ! ” he said, “ we have done them. I told you 
we should, my dear. They have evidently either turned 
up the wrong part of Drury-lane, or else down Long-acre. 
Come in here along with me. You will be welcome, and 
what is more, quite safe.” 

“ 1 will trust myself into your hands,” said the girl, 
solemnly, “ and God forgive me if I act wrong.” 

“ Aud,” said Jack, “ may God forget me if 1 do not shield 
you from all harm ! ” 


CHAPTER XVII. 

AiTEARS TO POINT TO THE FACT THAT BI.UESKIN IS NOT 
EXACTLY WHAT HE SEEMS—A MYSTERY. 
Uproarious shouts and other signs of boisterous merri¬ 
ment issued as usual from the old public-house, and when 
a louder chorus of baeehantie laughter rose, the girl Jack 
had taken under his guardianship again clung half-terrified 
to his arm. 

She was, in fact, in a high state of nervous excitation, 
which such events and startling incidents as had happened 
to her within the last half-hour could scarcely fail to pro¬ 
duce in a delicate aud sensitive organization. 

Hut, again assuring her that she w T as in a place of perfect 
safety, and had nothing whatever to fear, Jack drew her 
along the passage, and into the bar. 

“Johnson! Johnson!” he cried, in a loud voice, upon 
finding the place was empty, “Johnson, my boy! This 
way, I want you.” 

With wonder very visibly portrayed upon his counte¬ 
nance, the landlord appeared in answer to the summons. 

Tbe girl had sunk half-fainting on a seat. 

“ Fetch the missus,” cried Sheppard, “ and ask her to 
look after this poor thing. I ask it of you in the name 
of Joseph Blake! ” 

“ What’s that you are asking in my name ? ” said a 
voice at this juncture, and which Jack immediately recog¬ 
nised as that of Blueskin. “ What is it, ah ? ” 

As he asked this question, Joe Blake, who had heard 
Jack utter his name while ho stood in the passage, pushed 
open the halt-door that led into the bar, and entered. 

He gave vent to a whistle as soon as he saw the girl. 

“ IIullo, Jack. This won't do, you kno w. L T p to your 
tricks already. Well, I shouldn’t have thought it. Who 
is she? What does she want ? ” 

But Jack replied in a serious voice— 

“Don’t ask me any questions just now, but render me 
the favour I desire. It is simply that Johnson’s wife 
should attend to this poor young thing, who is half faint¬ 
ing with fright. I will tell you all that las happened as 
soon as I get a chance.” 

“ Oh ! all right. Here is Sirs. Johnson herself, and she 
will see to her, I know. Won’t you, now P ” 

“To be suro I will, seeing it’s a friend of yours, Mr. 
Blake. Here, my dear,” she added, addressing the girl, 
“ rouse yourself; you will soon be better.” 

“ Treat her with the greatest care, Mrs. Johnson, said 
Jack. “ 1 am going notv. You will have your reward 
for suecouriug her one day; for she is a real lady.” 

A smile appeared on the face of the landlady as Jack 
made this assertion, wbi<% was by no means borne out by 
the girl’s attire. -- 

It was tasteful and Meat, but very, very poor. 

But Jack made his exit as soon as he had spoken : and 
as Mrs. Johnson had a kind heart, she felt much affected 


as she looted upoD the pale, suffering, and beautiful face, 
and at once set about recovering her. 

Blueskin had accompanied Jack from the bar, and 
the pair made their way into the kitchen, when they sat 
down. 

The place was tolerably full of people. ’ 

To all of them Blueskin appeared to be well known and 
a favourite, for a universal shout of welcome came from 
the lips of all present. 

But as soon as they could, both avoided tbe notice of tbe 
company. 

“ It wants half an hour of the time when I propose we 
shall start,” said Blueskin, looking up at the dingy face of 
a Dutch clock which hung opposite to the fire-place. 

“You are before your time. 

“ I am, but I thought I might as well come on here, 
and better. But now toll me the meaning of your bring¬ 
ing that girl here ? What happened after you left 
me P ” 

In reply to this question Jack went into a very elabo¬ 
rate statement of how he had entered the public-house in 
Middle-row, ITolborn, and what had ensued thereupon. 

To the whole of tho extraordinary narrative did Blue- 
akin listen with the most wrapt attention. Not a word 
escaped him, and he fairly puzzled Jack with the number 
of seemingly aimless questions which he asked him. 

On the whole, Jack was enabled to give pretty satisfac¬ 
tory replies. 

Most particularly did Blueskin ask if he—Jack—was 
sure there was nothing about the individual who had been 
named as his lordship that would afford a clue to his 
identification. 

Jack replied in the negative, but produced tbe watcb 
which he had takeu. 

Blueskin was much surprised at its magnificence. 

“ Why this is worth a little fortune,” he said; “ now 
I think we shall be able to find out what we want to 
know.” 

“How so?” said Jack, looking also at the watch; “I 
can see nothing on the seals.” 

“ That's nothing to do with it.” 

“ How, then, will you find out ? ” 

“ By taking the watch in the morning to Jonathan. He 
will come down pretty handsomely for it, I dare say.” 

“ Hut I don’t see how that will tell us. Surely Jona- | 
than cannot tell the owner of every watch that is brought 
to him ? ” 

“Well, not exactly; but it will be done in this way. 
You may, I think, rest pretty well assured that his lord- 
ship won't bo willing to lose his watch without making an 
effort to regain it, aud the chances are that he will apply 
to Wild.” 

“ 1 see now, of course.” 

“ Jonathan having the watch in his possession, will bo 
able to treat for its restoration in liis usual fashion ; and 
so you see when ‘bis lordship’ comes to Little Newgate, j 
we shall be able to learn who he is.” 

“ So we shall.” 

“ I am determined to use every effort to find out who 
this girl actually is, and if possible restore her to her 
proper position. 1 have already something more than a 
suspicion of her name and title.” 

It was now Jack’s turn to be interested. 

“ The deuce you have ! Tell me, tell me at onco ! ” 

“No.” 

“No?” 

“ Ask me for no reasons,” said Blueskin, rising, aud 
apparently in some agitation. “ 1 cannot give them. 
Besides, it is time we started.” 

So saying, he left the kitchen, leaving Jack to follow 
his example, which the reader may rest assured he was by 
no means slow in doing. 

The sudden alteration in the behaviour of his friend was 
mysterious iu the extreme. 

“ There’s something more I have got to find out,” said 
Jack to himself, “ and I’ll do it, too ! ” 

“ Now, Jack,” he heard Blueskin, “ are you coming ? ” j 
“ in a minute,” was the reply, and Sheppard ran ; 
hastily to the bar. j 

lie. was in hopes of seeing either Mrs. Johnson or his 
protege there, but in this he was disappointed. j 

Nor was there even the landlord himself of whom he J 
could make an inquiry. j 

Fain would he before starting upon liis expedition with . 
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Blueskin, the dangers of which, of course, he could not 
estimate; fain would he, we say, have seen again for a 
brief moment the young girl ho had rescued, and received 
!J an assurance that all was well. © 

5 But he could not gratify this desire. 

§ Blueskin was at the door of the inn waiting for him, 
and Jack feared to anger his new friend by delaying to 
cone at his command. 

He was fearful, too, that he would consider ho was 
hanging back from his word, and that was a thing Jack 
could not bear to have ascribed to him for anything, 
j Therefore, he sacrificed his inclination and went to the 
: front door. 

It must be understood that, although the street door of 
the “Black Lion” was always left open, yet there was 
a half-glazed inner door, the panes in which were pro¬ 
tected by a net-work of wire, -which swung shut after 
everyone who came either iu or out. 

Just as he pulled open this door, Blueskin again called 
to him. 

He was standing on the step, and near him was the 
landlord. 

_ “ What a time you have been,” he said, " I thought you 
did not mean coming.” 

“ I didn’t chooso to come before,” replied Jack, sul¬ 
lenly; “and what business had you to think any such 
thing ? If I had not given my word no power cm earth 
should make me go with you, hut as I have promised 
I will perform.” 

“Bravo, Jack! ” said Blueskin, who was pleased at this 
manifestation of independency. “Say no more. I was in 
a hurry, that was all.” 

This apology was sufficient for Jack. 

“ Come along,” continued Blueskin| and then, turning 
towards the landlord, he added— 

“ Bear in mind what I have said, Johnson. Treat her 
with every respect. I have my own particular motives 
for it.” 

“ You shall be obeyed, captain,” replied Johnson, “ rest 
assured of it. Good night to you ! You will fiud every¬ 
thing for you at Greggs’.” 

“ All right, Johnson ! Good night. I shall be hack by 
four.” 

“ Very good, I shall expect you.” 

“ And now, Jack,” said Blueskin, “just step out.” 

“ Have we far to go ? ” 

Only to Greggs’.” 

“ Where’s that ? ” 

“ In Long-acre. We shall get a horse and cart there, 
and then drive to Kilburn.” 

_ “ But tell me what it is you know or suspect about the 
girl,” said Jack. “ You cannot imagine my anxiety to 
learn something further. What was the reason you acted 
as you did when we w r ere in the tap-room ? ” 

Blueskin made no reply. 

Jack repeated his question. 

“ I have said do not ask me for any reasons.” 

“ I know you did, but surely there can be no harm in 
your telling mo what you know?” 

“ I say again I cannot do it,” said Blueskin, almost 
fiercely. “ If it is as 1 have good reason to suspect, she is 
to some extent mixed up with my own fate—my own life, 
and that I never relate to a soul.” 

“ Your life ?” repeated Jack, perfectly amazed. 

“ Yes, mine! ” 

Jack Sheppard felt the curiosity he felt already, in¬ 
creased a thousand times. 

“ For heaven’s sake,” ho said, “ now you have said so 
much say more, for 1 am sure I could not hear the sus¬ 
pense. Tell me—tell me at once.” 

But Blueskin relapsed into a moody silence, nor could 
3 Jack by auy means extort another word from him. 


But Jack’s thoughts were too much occupied to take 
more tha,n a cursory notice of what was goiug on; he kept 
asking himself—Who was the young girl lie had saved, 
aud it what way was she connected with Blueskin ? 


s! He was aroused, however, from the conflict of his 
thoughts by Blake comiug suddenly to a halt. 

Tt was at the corner of King-street, Long-acre. 

Jack looked up and saw it was a livery stables. 

Blueskin simply made a sign for Jack to follow him, 
and then passed under a gatew ay into a spacious yard, on 
every side surrounded by numerous buildings. 

Then Jack k«urd Bluesk'u blow a whistle, which had a 
peculiar sound. 

It wan instantly responded to by a raiding of wheek 

*vcr tli« rtiih vrbkh tfas yard vma psvs4i 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

FOLLOWS JONATHAN WILD UPON ONE OF Ills NIGTIT 

EXCURSIONS, AND RELATES TIIE DARING DEEDS WHICH 

HE COMMITTED. 

“A likely young fellow that!” muttered Jonathan Wild, 
after be had so cavalierly dismissed Jack Sheppard and 
Blueskin from his presence. “ A very likely young fel¬ 
low, indeed! I shall bo able to make something of him 
in time, 1 daresay, so I shall begin w ith giving him plenty 
of encouragement! That’s the way to do it! ” 

Having conic to this conclusion, Jonathan took a few 
whiffs at bis pipe, and then pouring out a tumbler full of 
brandy, he drank considerably more than half of it at a 
draught. 

The spirit was strong, and it forced the moisture into 
Wild’s eyes, and for a second or two fairly took away his 
breath. 

“ That’s better! ” ho gasped. “ I ought to take some¬ 
thing extra before 1 do what I intend to do to-night. 
Tt would not do to trust it into any other hands than my 
own. Just let me see that I have got the particulars all 
right! ” 

Hereupon, Jonathan picked up that day’s newspaper, 
and, in a low voice, read with great deliberation the fol¬ 
lowing extraordinary paragraph, as though he wished to 
impress every word of it upon his mind. 

The paragraph ran thus— 

Unparalleled Occurrence. —AVe are indebted to a corre¬ 
spondent for the following particulars of an event we believe 
to be without a parallel. It appears that Friday last, the 7tli 
instant, was fixed for the celebration of the nuptials of K—ti—y 
J—ff—s Esq., of E—n-hall, Tottenham, and J—e M—k—1, ouly 
daughter of G—e M—k—1, Esq., of the h —e, Tlicobald’s-park. 
The union was brought about by love only, and a long and 
happy life was looked to as being the fortunate lot of the 
youthful pair. But, alas ! as if to prove the folly of trusting to 
the stability of earthly things, an event occurred which has 
thrown the whole country-side into the deepest gloom. That 
event was death! Whilo the bridegroom was in tlio act of 
putting the ring on the finger of the bride, in accordance with 
the terms of the marriage ceremony, ho felt the baud of the 
bride become deathly cold, and ere he could scarce note this 
circumstance, she fell back upon the marble flooring of the 
church. The inmost consternation of course prevailed, and 
every means tried to restore the bride to life, but in vain. The 
vital spark had fled for ever. The effects of this scene upon the 
bridegroom and the other relatives of the bride can be bettor 
imagined than described. But the strangest part of the affair 
remains yet to ho told. It has transpired that for the three 
nights immediately preceding the wedding, the bride-apparent, 
dreamed that while the ceremony was being performed she fell 
down dead. That sho should dream of the wedding for three 
nights running was in itself not very remarkable, but that sho 
should dream the same dream, and that of so strange a kind, 
was exceedingly so. On the second occasion, while relating 
her vision, she declared herself firmly of belief that it was 
prophetic, and that it would happen just as she had dreamed. 
The third occasion, which was on the night preceding the day 
of the wedding, she expressed herself still more confirmed in 
this belief, and refpicsted as a favour, which she asked as a 
person about to die, that they would inter her in her nuptial 
garments, not removing a single article from her person. 
Every endeavour was made to dissipate this gloomy fore¬ 
boding, but without result, and her agitation at the refusal of 
her request rose to such a height that the worst consequences 
were dreaded, and at last, to calm her, they made the promise 
which she required. AVe have stated already the catastrophe. 
It turned out that her dream was fulfilled to the very letter. 
Of course nothing else is talked of for miles around. The 
funeral of the unhappy bride is fixed to take place to-day 
(Monday), and it is expected that a large number of people will 
assemble to witness the obsequies. AVe understand from tho 
best authority that at the urgent desire of the bridegroom, 
who is almost crazed under his sudden bereavement, the 
bride will have her express wishes fulfilled ; that is to say, will 
be placed in the coffin iu her wedding-dress. A tiara of 
diamonds, which is estimated at being worth two thousand live 
hundred pounds, and which had been presented to licr by her 
father, will be buried with her, she having obtained a solemn 
promise that not ono article which she wore should he removed. 
Altogether tho affair is quite unprecedented, and caused tho 
greatest possible excitement. We shall publish ir ""lr next 
impression a full account of the funeral. 
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He smoked on abstractedly for a few moments, being 
deeply immersed in his reflections. 

Presently his cogitations took consistency and form. 

Tie uttered three words. 

“ Two thousand pounds ; ” 

Those were the words. 

It was then pretty evident about what Jonathan was 
considering. 

He had more than half made up his mind to go to 
Tottenham. 

The reader can guess his object. 

11 was to rob the dead ! 

'The diamond tiara Jonathan considered it would lie a 
world of pities to allow to remain upon the brow of a dead 
person, to whom it, could not by any possibility he of ser¬ 
vice. He calculated the diihoulties there might he to 
overcome. 

But, as none of them appeared to ho insurmountable, 
he determined to make the attempt. 

To despoil the dead ! 

It was what nine hundred and ninety-nine people out of 
a thousand would have shrunk from doing. 

They would have been overcome by the horror of the 
idea. 

But Jonathan was unquestionably one in a thousand. 

Upon his imbrutalized perceptions tho corpse of a 
human being made no more impression than would any 
other mass of inert matter. hike Lady Macbeth, he would 
have said— 

Tho sleeping and the dead are but as pictures. 

He rose to his feet, and put on bis h it and wig. 

“ Vos,” he muttered, buckling on his hanger, “ I will 
do it. The diamond tiara shall be mine. What will there 
be to fear? Nothing, absolutely nothing. While alive, 
what ehance could a delicate girl have with me? None. 
Then how much less when dead ! That’s the way to look 
at it. I’ll have one more nip of brandy, and then start.” 

It was in this way Jonathan endeavoured to buoy up 
bis heart ; but, in spite of his philosophy, his hand 
trembled fearfully as he poured the spirituous liquor from 
the bottle into the glass. 

“ It won’t do for me to start while I am nervais like 
this. I shall sit down again, and drink a little mure. I 
can see I have not had enough.” 

And j r et he had drank enough to reduce any ordinary 
man to a state of utter helplessness. 

“Let me see,” he said. “There is Lord fpgestrie’s 
reward for the necklace; 1 must manage somehow to 
make that up to four thousand pounds. Then this tiara 
added to it will make six thousand -pounds.! A glorious 
sum, and worth something to obtain. No matter how 
disagreeable, 1 will have it! ” 

Avarice was the mainspring of Jonathan’s existence. 

As he contemplated the amount of his prospective gains 
his nervousness disappeared. 

But it required some little resolution to screw up his 
courage to undertake the job. 

Again be rose. 

This time be walked straight to the door of his apart¬ 
ment, and, passing through it, descended the stairs, and 
reached the hall. 

A faint groan came to his ears. 

It was poor Tonks uttered it. 

He was still “ on tho lock,” as they called it. 

Jonathan strode forward. 

“Now then!” he said, “what the donee are you 
groaning in that way for ? Hold your row, will you ? ” 

Tonks, at the sound of tho thief-taker’s voice, stifled 
the groan that was upon his lips, aud made a hideous 
face instead, for he saw that Jonathan had the cudgel in 
his grasp. 

“ I Ray hold your row ! ” cried Wild. “ Why don’t you 
replv ? ” 

“Yes, Mr. Wild.’’ 

“ Where’s Quilt Arnold ? ’’ 

“ In the garrison, Mr. Wild.” 

‘‘The garrison” was that portion of Jonathan’s house 
which was specially reserved for the accommodation of 
his baud. 

‘ Go to him, then, and tell him to bring my horse round 
to the front, dour; 1 am going out.” 

t! I will, Mr. Wild,” paid Tonks, getting up with, a 
pumi’nl eth'd upon liis Jpgs, and hobbling down the hall 


“ And look hero ! tell him to saddle a horse for himself 
at the same time; 1 shall want him to go with me.” 

“ Very good, sir. ’ 

Tonks disappeared. 

Glad was he to do so with a whole skin, 

Jonathan Wild stuck one end of his bludgeon into his 
pocket, and put bis bands in also. 

Witli bis bead bent a little forward he walked slowly up 
and down the ball. 

lie was arranging the order of bis proceedings. 

in an incredibly short time, considering what had to lie 
done, Quilt Arnold—who, like Blueskin, being high in 
Jonathan’s confidence, was provided with a key, which 
enabled him to open the front door at pleasure—Quilt 
Arnold, we say, in a very few minutes after the reception 
of the order entered, and told the great thief-tuker*that 
the horses were waiting at the door. 

Quilt Arnold, who, as is well known, was one of the 
most daring members of Jonathan Wild’s gang, was of 
medium height, and very strongly built. In his counte¬ 
nance there was nothing prepossessing, unless, perhaps, 
his eyes, which were jet black, small, and piercing. In* 
deed, it was few wdio could keep their countenances un¬ 
moved when Quilt fixed his keen glance upon them. 

To those who were immediately under him he was over¬ 
hearing and tyrannical to a degree. 

'To Jonathan most morigerons. 

But this is by no means a rarity. 

lie spoke in a cringing tone of voice. 

“ The horses are all ready, if you please, Mr. Wild,’ lie 
said, “ and waiting at the door.” 

“ Very well, Quilt,” growled Jonathan, throwing off his 
abstraction and advancing lo the door. “ Follow me. 
Keep a few yards in the rear, and take notice if you hear 
any one on the road besides oursehes. I am going out of 
town a little way.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild, T am quite ready, sir, if you please.” 

As he spoke, lie shut the door after him, and hurried 
down the steps into the street. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

WILD I1AR A HORRIBLE ADVENTURE IN T HE VAULTS OT 
TOTTENHAM CHURCH. 

The night was cold and dark. 

Dense, sad coloured clouds obscured the sky. 

The wind came in short and fitful gusts, and whistled 
dismally as it swept round the narrow corners. 

Occasionally, too, a heavy send ot rain would reach the 
earth. 

New gal e-street was descried. 

At that time lew people ventured forth after dark, in 
consequence of the risk they ran of being set upon by 
thieves. 

But on this night certainly no one would leave the 
shelter of a roof, unless compelled l>y some pressing ne¬ 
cessity to do so. 

Quilt Arnold felt anything hut pleased at the prospect 
of a long ride into the open country. 

But it was more than his head was worth to demur, so 
he wisely hold his peace. 

Jonathan Wild mounted his steed. 

11 was a tall, sinewy creature, not by an means handsome, 
but of that kind usually chosen for cavalry service—fleet, 
powerftil, and enduring. 

Quilt Arnold mounted also. 

With great precision, then, Jonathan shaped his course 
for his destination. 

No one was much better acquainted with tlie topography 
of London and its environs than lie was. 

As they approached the open country the cold rapidly 
increased, and the wind was enough to cut one to the 
bone. 

Still Jonathan, unheeding, pushed on, while Quilt, 
shivering m every limb, kept, as In' had been bid, a few 
paces behind him. 

At length, to the inexpressible joy ot the latter, the 
village of Tottenham was reached. 

It was by no means late, at least between ten and eleven 
o’clock, and yet every one in the village appeared *o have 
retired for the niglit. 

With the exception of one place*. 

That was the village inn. 

Wmi the windows of this streamed a bright light, 
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f Jonathan drew up at the door and called to Quilt Ar- 

I nold to approach him. 

“ I am going in here for a few moments,” he said. 
“ Walk the horses up and down and keep a sharp look-out 
< upon every person that passes you. I will send you out 
1 something to drink.” 

I “ Yes, Mr. Wild.” 

\ Jonathan entered the inn. 

He correctly calculated that in the kitchen of the inn 
he would find the principal people in the village assem¬ 
bled, and as it was only natural to suppose the Hridal of 
Death, as it might be termed, would be the subject of the 
conversation. 

Jonathan wanted some particulars respect ing cbe fu¬ 
neral. 

He entered the kitchen then, and, as he expected, found 
it full of people, all busily’ engaged in talking. 

He sat down upon a seat near the door without exciting 
* more than casual notice. 

As he passed the bar he had called for a glass of 
brandy-and-water for himseli and another for his man. 

Then, having been supplied, lie prepared to listen to 
what was going forward. 

A little woazen-faccd man, with a disagreeable squeaking 
voice, was speaking. 

“ You can say What you like,” lie cried, evidently in 
reply to some observation that had just been made. “ You 
can say wliat you like; but still, for all that, J shall stick 
to my own opinion !” 

“ And what is that ?” 

“What is it P Why that before many days are over 
some of the Loudon thieves will be down here, and oil the 
diamond head-dress will go ! ” 

This proposition was received with murmurs ot disbelief. 
“ Ah, well ! time will show who’s right ami who’s 
wrong. There hasn’t been time for it to get known among 
them yet; hut when they do hear of it, you’ll see.” 

“ But it would be saGrilege to break into a church ; be¬ 
sides, it would require some one With very strong nerves 
to descend into the vault at night, and in the dark, for it 
would not do for them to show a light.” 

“ Yes, i know that fast enough ; but such a thing as 
that would be a powerful temptation, and there are men 
in London who would dare and do anything for money.” 

“ 1 don’t say there ain’t, but this I do say, and that is 
if one of these London gentry as you’ve been speaking 
about was to come down with the intention of taking the 
diamond head-dress, they would find it a hauler job than 
they anticipated.” 

Wild began to prick np bis ears. 

Some information would now doubtless be given that 
would be of the most material assistance to him. 

“ Fools! ” he muttered ; “ but it is as well there are so 
many in the world, or how is a clever fellow to get a 
living*” 

“ Yes, said the thin man, with the squeaking voice, “1 
knew there would be considerable difficulty in the way.” 

“ There would—more than they would be able to get 
over.” 

“ Plio ! pho! ” 

“ First, then, there’s the church-door. It’s only last 
Whitsuntide that friend Robins here put a new lock on 
it.” 

“ That’s right enough,” said a person whom Jonathan 
supposed to ho Robins ; ^ and a good lock it is, too. I 
made it myself, after a design of my own, and 1 give any 
one leave to try and pick it.” 
j Wild smiled grimly. 

i “ Yery well, but supposing they do pick the door.” 0 
“No, no,” interrupted Mr. Robins, vehemently, “they 
can’t pick it, 1 tell you.” 

“ But, just for the sake of argument, we’ll say they do 
j[ pick it.” 

I “But what’s the good of supposing what ern’t come 
to pass ? An argument must have something to stand 
on.” 

“Well, well,” replied the other, “we’ll suppose they do 
get inside tbe church. They might get through the 
window, you know.” 

“ Oh ! very good,” said Robins, “ I don’t say nothing 
about the windows; 1 say they can’t pick the look, so 
what would be the good of supposing it ?” 

“ Hear, heat 1 of course ! ” murmured tbe company. 

. 11 1 say we’ll suppose they get inside th« church- Why,! 
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their difficulties have only just began. You all know 
where, the vault is—just in front of the altar ? ” 

“ Yes—yes.” 

“ Well, the stone that covers it, you know very va 11, is 
a flat slab of marble, and weighs I don’t know how many 
hundredweight.” 

“ Five or six,” said a voice. 

“ Then wasn’t it mortared down tins very afternoon, 
and now I should like to know how they are to get it up, 
eh ? without any one in tbe village being aware of it ? ” 

“ My friend,” said the weazened-face man again. “ Li 
the courso of my life I’ve been to a great many places and 
seen a great many things, and 1 can tell yon that J have 
known thieves do more wonderful and seemingly impos¬ 
sible tilings than that would he.” 

“ They must have an uncommon pluck to try such a 
thiug ou, and no mistake,” said another voice. “ It isn’t 
a diamond wreath that would tempt me to do such a thing, 
bad as I want money.” 

“ Now then, are you going to stop sotting here all night, 
I should like to know ?” said a woman, whose appearance 
may bo briefly summed up in tbe words, “ fat, fair, and 
forty.” “ Ain’t you ashamed of yourself, J\ir. J)., to sit 
here settiug such an example; keeping men away from 
then-wives; but it’s just like you, you wretch. Look at 
the clock ; it’s nearly ball-past eleven ! ” 

Tbe rapidity and shrillness with which these words 
were uttered produced an electrical effect upon the com¬ 
pany. 

Even -Jonathan was so disconcerted that be look a lmge 
gulp of bis brandy and water. 

“ But ni}’dear,’ 1 began an apologcl io voice, “ you for¬ 
got.” 

“ What do you mean, Mr. D. ? ” said tlie landlady, with 
additional iraleness; “ bow can I forget? Can you look 
the clock in the face without feeling downright ashamed 
of yourself ? ” 

Mr. D. made no reply, from winch it may bo inferred 
that bo would leel ashamed ol himself, nor would it need 
a conjurer to divine be was a subject to gyuareliy. 

But tbe guests seemed perfectly to understand what was 
meant. 

One and all finished what ever there was before them, 
and tbe knocking out of pipes was something terrific 

They were all in a burry to depart. 

A strict w man was Mrs. Dyer, the landlady, and lord 
too, of the “Tiger’s Head.” Every night nan the front 
door closed, and the company turned out punctually at 
eleven o’clock, but on this occasion she allowed them an 
extra half hour. 

But, despite her acerbity, a capital business was done 
at the “ Tiger’s Head.” Mrs. Dyer was a special favour¬ 
ite with every one of the customers, for she was one of 
tlioso monstrosities of feminine nature known as a “ tiuo 
woman.” 

But in this case the word “fine” has always been a 
meaning very different to what Dr. Johnson set down tor 
it in his dictionary. 

TTe defines it “ pure ; thin ; not coarse.” 

Now, neither of these definitions can apply to a fine 
woman, with the exception of the last; but, in this case, 
tbe negative must be removed. 

Then you Lave it exactly. 

However, Jonathan Wild, seeing this state of things, 
deemed it expedient not to attract attention towards him¬ 
self by remaining until tbe room was clear, so was nearly- 
the first to leave it. 

Quilt Arnold was walking the horses up and down, ac¬ 
cording to orders. 

Jonathan mounted immediately, and set off at a gallop. 

It would bo necessary for him to defer the commence¬ 
ment of tiis attack until the whole of the inhabitant! were 
deep in their first sleep. 

His brief sojourn at the “Tiger’s Head” lmdm its results 
surpassed his utmost expectations; 

He had acquired there the very information necessary 
to the successful execution ot Ins plan. 

Quilt Arnold was far from pleased. 

But the night was by no means so iuclemer.t as it had 
been. The wind had considerably abated—the sky bad 
become clear of clouds, and so the uncomfortable dashes 
of rain came no longer. 

During this ride Jonathan arranged jo his mind bis 
evaet- plan of operation., 
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What that was will be quickly sccu. 

Having allowed, as ho considered, a sufficient time to 
elapse, he turned his horse’s head in the direction of Tot¬ 
tenham Church. 

All these movements were quite incomprehensible to 
Quilt. 

“ Wliat in the world is he after ?” he muttered, as he 
once more placed himself in the rear of the thief-taker. 

CHAPTER XX. 

A SCENE OF HORKOK—JONATHAN WILD BELIEVES IIIS 
LAST HOUR HAS COME. 

About two hundred yards from old Tottenham Church 
Jonathan Wild pulled up and dismounted. 

It was before a gate leading into a meadow that he had 
stopped. 

“ Undo this gate, Quill,” he cried, “ and turn the horses 
into it. Then follow me on foot.” 

As it happened, the gate was not locked, hut merely 
fastened with a spring latch. Arnold had no difficulty in 
doing as he had been bid, and lie ran along the lauc after 
Wild, who had almost got out of sight. 

At the small wooden gate leading into the churchyard, 
Wild paused and looked carefully all about him, as well as 
listened with all his ears. 

But all was still. 

He made a rapid gesture to his follower to be silent 
and follow him. 

Dreading lest, in the perfect stillness which prevailed, 
that if he trod upon the gravelled path the sound of his 
footsteps might be heard, he walked upon the turf. 

Twenty steps brought him to the door of the church. 

Before it was a fantastic-looking porch completely over¬ 
grown with parasitical plants. 

Once under this place Jonathan felt himself pretty 
secure from observation. 

He lighted a dark lantern which he took from his 
pocket. 

He, however, only partially withdrew the slide before 
the lens. 

His object was to an examination of the lock. 

From what the maker of it had said, Wild fully expected 
to find some very complicated piece of mechanism. 

But to his astonishment the keyhole of the lock was 
large enough for him to put his little finger in. 

A grin of derision came to his lips. | 

The locksmith was but a novice of the art now brought 
to such perfection. Ho had fallen into the prevalent error 
that to be impregnable a lock should be large. 

But now they are made upon quite an opposite principle. 

From a pocket in his vest Jonathan produced a queer- 
looking little instrument. 

Bidding Quilt hold the light, he inserted it into the 
ke>hole. 

lie worked it about for some time unsuccessfully. The 
lock resisted him. 

But Jonathan persevered, and the result was that at 
last the bolt of the lock shot back with a snap. 

In spite of themselves both started. 

In the silent church it sounded almost as loud as the 
report of a pistol. 

The door creaked open. 

After waiting to assure himself that no alarm had been 
given so far, Wild entered. 

He took the lantern into his own hands again. 

“ Close the door, Quilt,” he whispered, “ and stay at it 
on guard. I am going to the other cud of the church. 
If you hear anyone corning, give me the alarm at once.” 

Having made this arrangement, which was certainly an 
admirable one, Jonathan, allowiug the faintest possible 
gleam of light to fall upon the ground before him, ad¬ 
vanced with the greatest confidence as to his destination 
along the nave of the church. 

It had been mentioned in the conversation that the 
vault wherein reposed the young bride so inopportunely 
stricken down by the hand of death was immediately 
opposite the altar. 

On reaching this spot Wild looked about him for the 
indications of one of the slabs having been recently re¬ 
moved. 

This he was not long in discovering. 

He ctooped down and pressed with his thumb ya.il upon 

tho esmetit bstwece two of thti , 


It was quite soft. 

But now a great difficulty arose. The slab was lari^s 
and consequently heavy, while he was unpossessed of any 
tools that would properly assist him to elevate it. 

However, slight as the prospect of lifting the stone from 
its setting seemed, Jonathan put the lamp down on the 
floor, and with a large clasp-knife commenced nicking out 
the mortar. 

In a very short time he had completed this part of his 
task. The whole of the cemeut was removed. 

His coat pocket now provided him with an implement 
which ho never went anywhere without taking with him . 

This was a small crowbar. 

With the same air of quiet deliberation as ho had all 
along exhibited, Wild inserted its point into the space 
where the mortar had been, and began to prize tho stone. 

He worked gently and steadily. 

Gradually the heavy piece of stone was raised, and it 
was soon high enough for him to insert the thin end of his 
bludgeon as a kind of wedge. 

After this the work became easier. 

But, nevertheless, lie would have been glad enough of 
Quilt Arnold’s assistance, only he considered it to he essen¬ 
tial to his safety to have Quilt there on the watch for the 
approach of any one. 

That individual felt the greatest interest in what Wild 
was about. His visit to tho ‘‘Tiger’s Head,” and afterwards 
apparently aimless ride into the country and hack to Tot¬ 
tenham, roused Quilt’s curiosity to sucL an extent that it 
became almost unbearable. 

llo strained his eyes, and endeavoured to pierce the 
thick obscurity in the old church. 

He could just see a shadow occasionally, which he iden¬ 
tified as his master’s body. 

The sound of prizing the stone, however, came to his 
ears with perfect distinctness. 

“ What is he after ?” lie muttered. “ I’d give a trifle 
to know ; but, of course, it’s more than my head’s worth 
to move Irom bore and try to find out. Hang it all, who 
is he afraid will come I wonder to the church at this time 
of night ? Hallo! what’s up now ?” 

A fall, and then a bitter execration. 

Those were the two sounds that Quilt heard in quick 
succession, and which interrupted the chain of his medita¬ 
tions. 

Both aro easily explained. 

The bludgeon which Jonathan had so cunningly put 
underneath the stone had slipped from its position, and 
the slab fell back again into its setting. 

All Wild’s labour was lost. 

No wonder he vented the curse he did. It was certainly 
aggravating in the extreme. 

But, undeterred by this mishap, he recommenced his 
work with fresh vigour. 

lie called Quilt to his aid. 

Nover before was Jonathan so willingly obeyed. 

Their joint exert ions of course effected a great deal, and 
at last both, by pushing with all their might, succeeded in 
getting tho slab on to the flooring ot the church. 

But they did not remove it altogether; an aperture just 
large enough for the thief-taker’s body to pass through 
was left, hut that was all. 

Jonathan Wild took the lantern in his baud and pre¬ 
pared to descend. 

“ Now, Quilt,” he said, “ back again to the door.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild.” 

“ 1 am going down here, you understand. What to do 
doesn’t in any way concern you, so don’t trouble your 
head about it; but just keep inside the door, and the mo¬ 
ment you hear a sound indicative of the approach of any 
one give me the alarm instantly.” 

“ Very well, Mr. Wild.” 

“ I shall trust to you, recollect. If anything occurs, the 
best thing you can do to make me aware of it will be to 
blow your whistle.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Not loudly, 30U understand. A long, low note. X 
shall hear that.” 

Quilt resumed liis station at the door. 

.1 onatlian Wild slowly lowered himself into the vault. 

He felt steps under bis feet. 

They were covered with eome soft substance, into which 
his boots saak deeply, A ruiuuiYa thought told hi® what 
it msi 
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Sawdust. 

That was it. The stairs were thickly covered with. it. 

Then Jonathan got fairly beneath the flooring of the 
church. 

To say that a clammy sensation of fear did not seize 
him would be untrue. 

Jonathan Wild was human, and susceptible of human 
influences. 

The silence awed him. 

The dampness chilled his blood. He coulu feel it cold 
oven about his heart. 

The intense darkness seemed like some mass of black 
velvety material, which was pressing upon him in every 
direction. 

But, mastering these sensations with a tremendous 
effort, and summoning up all his fortitude and courage, 
Wild drew back the slide of the lantern lens to its fullest 
extent, and allowed the whole of the light to pass freely 
throtfghi the lens. 

It revealed with great distinctness the dark, black 
walls, which presented a vivid contrast to the white saw¬ 
dust, with which the steps were plentifully covered. 

Slowly, step by step, Wild descended the rude steps 
leading into the vaults. 

At their termination was a strong iron door. 

Upon perceiving this unexpected obstacle, Wild felt 
half inclined to turn back, making that serve for an 
excuse. 

The fact is, ho was terrified, and was becoming more so 
every minute. 

But still m his terror one thought was uppermost in 
liis mind. 

And tha' ,vas, should he so far be the slave of his own 
apprehensions as to leave his object unachieved, he would, 
when he reflected upou the. circumstance by the light 
of day, he mortified beyond measure at liis own pusil¬ 
lanimity. 

And so he would not turn back. 

And yet he felt an equal disinclination to proceed 
further. 

lie could not avoid feeling conscious that a strange, 
heavy sensation was pressing upon his brain. 

He put out his hand to steady himself. 

By an accident it was against the door of the vault that 
ho leant instead of the wall. 

Slowly, and with a dismal sound, it gave way before the 
pressure. 

Finding that the door was unsecured seemed to have 
a re-invigorating effect upon Wild, and ho shook off to a 
very great extent the “ thick coming fancies ’’ which op¬ 
pressed him. 

He made a step forward into the vault. 

As he did so he fancied he hoard a sound coming appa¬ 
rently from a great distance. 

It was like a muffled groan or shriek. 

“ Pho, plio !” said Wild, and he waived his bludgeon 
about him in a defiant manner as he spoke. “ Pho, pho! 
I wall be fooleu by my fancj no longer, or else I shall end 
by going mad." 

iio rapidly flashed the light of the lantern about him, 
and thus obtained a transient glimpse of every part of the 
place be was in. 

The vault was spacious. 

But there was no one in it save himself and dead. 

The atmosphere, however, appeared to have a sickly, 
clammy feel, and which as he suspired it seemed to com¬ 
municate itself to his whole frame. 

Then Wild found that by speaking he lessened the 
gloomy horror of the place. 

His voice, he thought, never sounded so pleasantly 
before. 

“ I wonder now," he said, as he opened the door of the 
lantern, and so allowed the light to diffuse itself equally 
all round, “ I wonder, now, whereabouts the cotlin is that 
contains the tiara of diamonds P It will be well earned 
rr. I get it." 

This was true. 

That he should bo in doubt and perplexed to know which 
wan tiio coffin he wanted was natural enough, for cil round 
ch 3 vault were niches, in which, upon shelves, the coffins 
wore ranged one above the other. 

Wild did not see room for above throe more, without 
eomo lresh pla.ee was provided for them. 

, v li .-.t on locking more attentively ho perceived that some 


of the coffins, which were all uniformly painted black and 
cased with lead, bore every appearance of extreme age. 

Then the thought struck him that most likely they had 
been placed there in, so to speak, chronological order. 

If this should be, much trouble would be saved, 
i Anu sure enough such proved to he the case. 

1 In brief, he found at last one niche in which the coffins 
were quite new, or rather appeared to be, for Jonathan 
| could detect no difference between them. 

1 The two top shelves were unoccupied. 

If, theu, his theory was correct, the topmost one must 
be the one he sought. 

He turned round to seek some object upon which to 
stand, for he found he was not high enough to roach 
this one. 

As he did so, ho heard, with the utmost plainness, a 
dull, rustling, bumping noise. 

He turned round with the rapidity of lightning. 

liis eyes fixed themselves upon the coffin, which he 
made up his mind contained the object of bis desires. 

Was he dreaming ? 

Did his eyesight play him false ? 

No; he felt neither of these was the case, and yet he 
saw that which would be by everyone deemed an im¬ 
possibility. 

The coffin moved. 

Not once, but twice, thrice, while the thumping, strug¬ 
gling sound increased. 

Wild tried to move. 

But it was as though lie was possessed by some fright¬ 
ful incubus, which held all his corporal faculties cuthralled. 

He could not move. 

He could not speak. 

His jaw fell in the effort, but ho could not raise it, while 
his eyes seem starting from his head. 

His attitude and his countenance were expressive of tho 
most intense, unutterable horror. 

And then arose a shriek so wild, so unearthly, so brain- 
piercing in its tones, that it was sufficient to drive anyono 
who heard it into madness. 

And to enhance the frightful nature of the scene, ere 
yet the awful scream was fully articulated, the colfiu 
turned over on its side, and fell with a terrific crash on 
the floor at the thief-taker’s foot. 

He felt his souses were leaving him. 

The lantern dropped from his nerveless fingers. 

At the same moment ho felt himself clutched with vice- 
like power by the arm. 

That seemed to break tho spell, and his pont-up feelings 
gave vent in one heart-bursting groan. 

Jonathan Wild sunk down on the floor of tho vault in a 


CHAPTER XXI. 

RETURNS TO BLUESKIN AND JACK SIIEPPARD, AND RE¬ 
LATES HOW THEY EFFECTED AN ENTRANCE INTO “THE 

GRANGE.” 

“Now, Jack! Up with you! It will be bettor to ride 
than to walk, I can tell you. Jump up ! ” 

Such were the words addressed by Blueskin to Jaek 
Sheppard, when, in answer to the signal given by the 
former, a horse and cart appeared in the yard belonging 
to the livery stables in Long-acre. 

Jack obeyed. 

Blueskin was by his side in a moment, and then, taking 
hold of the reins, he touched the horse with the whip an l 
drove out into the street. 

The horse was oue that possessed every essential requi¬ 
site for such a job as he was now upon, and without any 
coercion he drew tho light vehicle along at a rapid pace. 

The Oxford-road was tho point to which Blueskin 
shaped his course. 

As yet Jack knew nothing of their destination, and so 
he took this opportunity to inquire. 

“ Kilbum,” said Blake. 

“ And what sort of a place is it ? ” 

“ A very pretty old-fashioned building, known simply a s 
‘ Tho Grange.’ Keep your eyes open, and then you will 
be able to manage a little job of tbe kind yourself.” 

“ But Blueskin, my friend, do as a favour tell me all yep 
know about tbe young girl at the‘Black Licn.’^ I you 
had any idea how anxious and interested I am abotit US 3 
you would do so at once.” 


Ad before, however, liis companion made no reply to his 
question. 

This behaviour puzzled .Tack exceedingly, who began, 
like the landlord, to entertain an opinion that Joe Blake 
as he called himself, was something morethan he professed 
to he. 

And in that conjecture they were perfectly right. 

In the progress, however, of this narrative the mastery 
in which he iuslirouded himself will he dispelled, an.l the 
reader put into possession of one of the most extraordinary 
life romances that could bo imagined. 

It will not fail to be suspected that there w as in some 
way a connexion between the slirondmaker and Jonathan s 
lieutenant, and we may as well state here that such was 
actually the case. 

But of the nature of the connexion wc can at present 
say nothing. 

Jack’s.disposition was one that might truly be called an 
impressionable one, and the peculiar circumstances atten¬ 
dant upon the rescue of the girl had not tailed to exert a 
deep and lasting influence. 

llis mind was occupied with and about her exclu¬ 
sively. 

It tormented him to a degree that his comrade should 
actually leave some knowledge respecting who and what 
she was, and yet refuse to impart it to him. 

The cart sped c*. its way. 

A few minutes after they had passed the church of St. 
Giles’s-iu-the-Fields, they heard the hour of midnight 
pealed forth. 

Another turn to tho left and they were in the Oxford- 
road. 

'Ibis was O' mpletely deserted; neither horse nor man 
appeared in \ iew. 

As, however, at the period of our story this place was 
open country, the wind swept along it with great keen¬ 
ness. 

It was rather strange that on that night Jonathan \\ ild 
and Quilt Arnold—Blueskiu and Jack Sheppard should 
both he out on that particular night and bound on perilous 
expeditious. 

There was not a word further uttered by either Sheppard 
or Blueskiu until the railings which surround Ilyde-park 
were reached. 

Then the latter spoke. 

“Don’t he sulky. Jack,” he said. “If it was in my 
power to communicate to you what I know I would do so 
freely, hut I canuot.” 

“ Why not ? In what way is it a secret ? ” 

“Thus. I could not answer you without giving jon a 
glimpse, of my own life- 1 mean without enabling you to 
form an idea who I really am—and that would he impos. 
sible.” 

Jack was silent. 

“ I will, however, promise you to do all I can to serve 
the girl, but you must not expect to know all my thoughts. 
The time will come, perhaps—perhaps not.” 

lie turned into the Uxbridge-road along which they 
went at unabated speed. 

“ And now, Jack, listen to me. Dismiss from your 
mind all thoughts except those immediately connected 
with the business wo are upon. Less than a quart cr-of-an- 
hour now will take us to ‘ The Grange.’ ” 

“It’s no good asking me not to think about her,” 
replied Jack. “ It would he impossible.” 

“Oh! stutl'l be a little bit more, like a man, or I shall 
be ashamed of yon.” 

The remainder oi the distance to Kilburn was passed 
over in silence. 

And now' the moon rose above the lingo masses of 
clouds upon the horizon, and shed a subdued light upon 
the scene. 

Picturesquely situated upon a piece of gently rising 
ground, was a quaint, red-brick building. 

When they were within twenty yards of it, Bluest.in 
pulled up, and pointing with his whip, said — 

“ Yonder is the place. We get out here, for if 

we go further, the grating of the wheels may he heard. 
It is a neat-looking place.” 

“ Who lives in it ? ” said Jack. 

“ A retired city merchant, named Hadley. He is 
immensely rich, so wo ought to make a good haul! It is 
not, however, for booty in the shape of plate or money 
that I go, but for some papers also.” 


While speaking, Blueskiu and Sheppard alighted from j 
the cart, and led the horse to the side of the lane, where, | 
as is not infrequently the case, grass was growing in I 
abundance. 1 

The horse immediately bent his head, and began j 
cropping the sweet herbage. 

Shut up in a London stable'as he was nearly all the year I 
round, and fed upon nothing hut dry food, a meal of grass 
was quite a luxury. , 

“ It won’t he worth while to tie him in any way,” i 
said Blake. “ I know him. He will stray only a few 
yards from where he now is. Just get up on to the step . 
of the cart and give me the hag of tools 1 left upon the 
seat.” 

“ Here you are ! Why, what a weight they are! ” 

“ Yes, rather. Come along now, at once. We are 
already later than I intended to he; however, perhaps it is 
quite as well.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“It will have given everybody time to get sound off to 
sleep.” 

As Blueskiu had been informed bj' the person whose 
duty it was to take an accurate observation of every place 
that was to be entered, “The Grange” was completely 
surrouuded by a high brick wall. 

He had come provided with the means of surmounting 
it. 

Upon reaching one particular spot, he opened the hag 
of tools, and took therefrom a bundle, which, when 
unrolled, proved to he a strong rope ladder. 

Jack looked with great curiosity to see how it was to 
he made serviceable. 

Then he noticed that to one end of the ladder was 
fastened a piece of iron, which curved over and formed 
two hooks large enough to hold on a wall. 

Blueskiu held this part in a particular mauner with his 
right hand, while m his left baud he held the other cud of 
the rope ladder. 

He stood a little way from the wall, and swung his arm 
backwards and forwards. 

Suddenly, then, after taking a very careful aim, he lot 
go of the irou part, aud up in the air it went. 

As it descended, it caught upon the top of the wall, 
and Blake, by a sudden jerk, secured it there. 

It made a sharp clinking sound as it struck against the i 
brickwork, hut it was so explosive that it was a thousand i 
chances if it attracted notice, had anyone been about and | 
heard it. J 

To throw the ladder so that the iron hooks should catch 
upon the top of the wall, of course required no small 
amount of dexterity and skill, hut Blake, by long practice, 
was able to accomplish it with as much precision as a 
Mexican can throw the lasso over the neck of a wild horse. 

Jack was quite lost in admiratiou. 

“ Wonderful! ” he said. “ If I had not seen it done I 
should never have believed it! That’s wfliat 1 call down¬ 
right clever! ” 

“ Oh ! if that surprises you, you sliall be astonished 
presently. That is the easiest part of the whole affair! 
Now, then, you go up the ladder tirst, aud I will hold it 
steady at the bottom for you, as you are not used to it. 
When you get to the top sit astride the wall, aud wait till 
I join you.” 

Jack Sheppard was very lithe aud nimble, aud ho 
climbed up the ladder with the agility of a young squirrel. 

On reaching the top, he, in obedience to Blueskin’s i 
instructions, seated himself across it. 

Then Blake himself ascended. 

Beneath them was a summer-house or arbour, wliieh 
stood at the extremity of a little garden. 

This garden was at the rear of the building, which wus 
the part Blueskiu had chosen at which to make his 
burglarious entry. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN BLUESKINAND THE MASTlf'J— 

THE LISCOYERY AND THE ALARM. , 

Our friends—for such we think our here and JacK are 
fairly entitled to he called—were certainly, as yet, oniy at j 
the commencement of their work, but still, so far all had ■ 
gone well. No alarm had been given, and they looked \ 
forward confidently to bring the matter to a successful 
issue. 
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Cautioning Jack to be sileiit 3 Blueskin, without further 
loss of time, drew the rope ladder up, and reversing the 
hooks at the top, let it down on the other side. 

They found it more than long enough to reach the 
ground. 

For the same reason that he had before given—namely, 
to be enabled to steady the ladder for hi3 less experienced 
companion—Blueskin was the first to descend. 

Just, however, as he reached the ground, and before lie 
could fairly turn round, a monstrous mastiff, which, during 
the night, was turned loose to guard the premises, utter¬ 
ing a suppressed and savage growl, sprang upon him. 

Blueskin was totally unprepared for this attack. The 
spy who had reconnoitred the place had said nothing to 
him of the circumstance of a dog being at large during the 
night. 

It was fortunate for Blueskin that he wore one of those 
huge neckcloths then in vogue, for the dog flew at his 
neck, and would unquestionably have bitten him severely 


bad not bis teeth imbedded themselves in its Voluminous j 
folds. g 

The sudden dash with whwh the dog came against him, S 
hurled him to the ground, but, recovering his presence ot j 
mind almost instantaneously, he clutched the brute with 
uo gentle gripe by the throat, and immediately commence j 
to struggle with him. 

His great aim was to prevent tLe dog making use ot ins 
voice, which would have infallibly aroused rim people in 
the house. 

Jack Sheppard, when he saw theniaslifi make such a j 
sudden attack upou Lis friend, was for a moment paralyze- ■ 
with horror, but quickly arousing himself, he began to 
j descend the ladder. 

I This, he found, was more difficult than he could hate 
I believed, tor it swayed about in the most perplexing 
■ manner, and grazed the skin off Ins knuckles dreadful »• [ 

j In the meantime the fight continued. 

He could hear Blueskin in a whisper calling to 1dm to 
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come to hits assistance, which lie was sure he would not do 
ir it were n ; necessary. 

Fearing. ,ien, that Blake should think he w.i t 'ml.ling 
back from fear, .lack let go of the ladder, and dropped 
the remainder of the distance. 

He alighted on the soft mould with but little injury save 
the shake. 

The dog, upon seeing approach another of Lis enemies, 
made a furious effort to get free from Blueskin’s grasp. 

But in vain. 

“ Quiek, Jack, quick! ” the latter exclaimed, in a hoarse 
whisper. " Quick, help me, or we are lost! knife the 
brute—knife him. I’ll hold him tight the while.” 

Acting upon this hint, Jack drew a very formidable 
clasp knife from his pocket, and crept forward tc stab the 
dog. 

But despite Blake’s assurance that he would hold the 
dog tightly, lie found it beyond his strength to do so, aud 
they rolled over and over, and round about so fast, that it 
was hard to distinguish one from the other, and, certainly, 
to have made a stab with tiro knife would have beou 
hazardous in the extreme. 

But at last Jack himself grasped the brute with his left 
hand, and then with great suddenness plunged the knife 
just under lib shoulder into his heart. 

A torrent of blood gushed forth as he withdrew the 
knife, and the dog, in a moment ceasing his struggles, fell 
back quite dead. 

The wound was instantaneously fatal. 

Jack wiped his knife, and dragged the dog off the body 
of his friend. 

It was a large and, doubtless, valuable specimen of his 
species, and it required all the strength of which Jack was 
possessed to move him when he was dead. 

Breathless and exhausted, Blueskiu rose to hi3 feet. 

Fortunately he had received no hurt from the dog, w ith 
the exception, of such as had been inflicted by his claws, 
and these, painful as they were, Blueskin cared not for. 

"That was a very narrow escape. Jack, Why didn’t 
you come to my assistance earlier r Yon would have 
saved me a good deal of strength and one or two 
scratches.” 

“ I came as soon as I could. The ladder swung about 
so that I could not get down. Look here, how it ha? 
served ray hands, the skin is all off the hack of them. 1 
1 "t go when I was half-way down, but as 1 lighted on a 
garden-bed it didn’t much matter.” 

"We have both been in the ware. Confouud the dog. 
However, let us ba thankful it is no worse. Pick up the 
hag of tools again, it is just at the bottom of the wall, and 
c oine on as quickly as you can.” 

Jack obeyed ; and in a minute or two alter stood with 
HI ike at the door which opened from the kitchen into the 
yard. 

Ibis the spy, who under the garb of a beggar, had a 
day or two before visited the place, was fastened merely 
oy two bolts, one near the top aud the other near the 
bottom of the door. There was no lock, but a drop latch 
only. 

Acting then upon this information, Blake cut two cir¬ 
cular holes in the door, through which he could intryluee 
his hand, and then noiselessly drew back the bolts. 

Jack s excitement was intense when Blueskin lifted the 
latch and opened the door. 

As soon as they were inside, Blake lighted a dark lantern 
and cautiously looked about him. 

All was well ! 

Beckoning Jack to come in silently, he closed the door ; 
and again naving recourse to the bag of tools, he took 
therefrom a couple of pairs cl slippers. 

i liese were of wadding, covered with silk, and made 
large enough to tit over the ordinary hoots. 

• ^ course, when they were on, their footsteps would be 
inaudible. 

Blueskiu Lauded a pair to .Tack, aud motioned to him 
to put them on. 

things he produced were two 
m C " " cra P e > which were sewn up into folds. 

When the one which was given to him was on, Jack 
iound that he could see thiough it with considerable dis¬ 
tinctness, but Blueskin’s face was perfectly invisible. 

Phis, then, was an effectual precaution against their faces . 
being recognized, if they should happen to be discovered. 
8nt illneskm was so expert that this scarcely over hap-j 


pened to him, yet, tor all that, he never tailed to provide 
against contingencies. 

Having now effected an entrance, aud made all their 
preparations, it remained, of course, for them to secure 
their booty a9 speedily as possible, and decamp. 

Accordingly Blueskin unfastened the door leading from 
this kitchen into the intenor of the dwelling, and passed 
through it. 

They then found themselves on a square landing, from 
' which ascended two steps leading to the principal or 
entrance hall of the mansion. 

The silence of the grave prevailed, which even the pre¬ 
sence of the two burglars did not break, for owing to the 
thick wadding slippers they had on their steps were per- 
i fectly noiseless. 

.Tack Sheppard followed his accomplice up the broad 
' staircase in the hall conducting to the looms above. 

With the greatest certainty as to his course Blueskin 
ascended the second flight, and paused before a door at the 
extremity of a narrow passage. 

Using the greatest caution he took hold of the handle 
and tuiuod it gently round. 

The door yielded. 

But as it turned upon its hinges it made an ominoud 
creaking sound. 

Still it was not sufficient to awakeu a sleeper. 

The pair glided into the room. 

The deep breathing ot some person in a sound sleep 
reached his ears. 

Blueskin carefully withdrew about an inch the dark slide 
which covered the lens of the lantern. 

By the beam of light thus sent forth the whole of tbs 
apartment was bit by bit revealed. 

On even* side were tokens that nc cost had been spared 
in the furnishing of it. 

Heavy draperies, thick carpets, massive and gorgeously- 
carved aud gilt articles—all combined to produce an air of 
perfect luxuriousness. 

Blueskin placed the lamp on the floor, and sinking down 
crawled on all tours towards the bed. 

Upon reaching it he hfted up the valance and peeped 
underneath. 

WLat he sought was there. 

It was a strong box. 

Increasing, if possible, the caution whieh had charac¬ 
terized all his previous movements, Blueskin grasped with 
his right hand the iron handle in the end of it, and began 
with an exertion of strength of which few men would have 
beeu capable to drag it towards him. 

As it slipped slowly and steadily, without a jerk, over 
the thick carpet, it scarcely made a sound. 

To Jack, who stood watching his proceedings, it seemed 
to take an age to get the chest fairly out from underneath 
the bed. 

But at la3t, and without the least noise being made, it 
was accomplished. 

Blueskin paused a moment for breath. 

He listened at the same time. 

But as all in and about the place seemed to be in a shite 
of utter repose, he proceeded to continue his operations. 

Ilis next act was to take a bunch of small-sized skeleton 
keys from his pocket. 

He looked closely at the keyhole of the box, and then 
selected a key which bethought would answer his purpose. 

Jack watched him with the greatest anxiety. 

Having chosen a key, Blueskiu placed it in the lock. 

It turned slightly. 

Imagining, then, that it was only necessary* for hint to 
exert a little force to make the key turn in the w*ards, he 
pressed upon the bowl. 

Instead, however, of producing the expected effect, to 
his utter confusion and dismay a bright flash of light shot 
forth, which was immediately followed by a loud and 
stunning report, which would more than suffice nut only 
to alarm one household, hut a whole neighbourhood. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE MYSTERIOUS STRONG BOX 13 THE MEANS OF I!RINGING 

DANGER ABOl T THE EARS OF THE TWO HO*.‘°t> 

BREAKERS. 

Bixeskin, with a cry of pain and rage, sprang to his feet. 

Jack snatched up the lantern. 

But the strong hor. as if deeming the explosion not 1 
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sufficient, commenced making a noise of a difi’.-iSU 
character. 

In tone it greatly resembled that intricate phe-_ 
mechanism, a musical-box, only the sound was about a | 
thousand times greater. 

Evidontlj- the box was made in a manner so as to best 
resist attack, for not only bad the presence of a strange 
key caused a lond report, as if from a pistol, but also set 
some hidden machinery in motion, which created a clang¬ 
ing, ringing noise. 

‘ Thieves ! thieves ! Murder! murder! Help ! help ! 
Thieves! thieves! ” shouted a voice from behind the cur¬ 
tains of the bed. 

It was succeeded by the loud ringing of a bell in some 
distant part of the building 

Everybody in the place would he aroused. 

The position of the two housebreakers was most despe¬ 
rate. 

For a moment Bluesldn stood bewildered by the rapidity 
of tLe events which had occurred. 

The clamour grew greater aud greater. 

But Blueskin ojuickly recovered his presence of mind. 

He shut the chamber door, locked it, and shot two bolts 
into their sockets. 

As he thus accomplished the, as it appeared to Jack, 
insane feat of making them prisoners, the tramp of hurried 
footsteps could be heard in the passage. 

Blueskin turned away like lightning, and, rushing to the 
bed, drew back the heavy curtains. 

“ Murder! murder ! ” screamed a man, who was sitting 
uji iu bed, pulling a rope, which doubtless communicated 
with the bell which was still tolling loudly, “Help—help! 
Ub 1 murder! help! ” 

With no gentle hand Blueskin dashed the barrel of a 
pistol into the man’s moutb, who, of course, was Mr. 
Hadley, the retired merchant, and occupier of the Grange.” 

“ Cease your cries ! ” exclaimed Blake in a deep, stern 
voice, “ and let go the rope, or, so sure as it is a pistol 
barrel which I have put into your month, you are a dead 
man.” 

Mr. Hadley fell flat back in bed. 

He trembled with fear at the close approach of death. 

But short as was the time this took, it was long enough 
to enable some of the inmates to reach the door. 

They knocked violently when they found it fast. 

But Blueskin had resolved upon a bold course of action. 

It i3 just possible, considering the dreadful state of 
fright in which Mr. Hadley then was, that he might, by 
act mg promptly, have made his escape. 

But that, until hri purpose was accomplished, was not 
what Blueskin washed to do- 

“ Open' open! ” cried several voices at the door. 
“ tV hat’s the matter! Open 1 open ’ ” 

Blake seized Mr. Hadley by the arm, and, exerting his 
utmost strength, pulled him out of bed. 

The merchant, half-dead with fear, plumped down upon 
his knees as soon as he reached the door. 

Blueskin shook him vigorously. 

Then pressing the muzzle of the pistol against his fore¬ 
head with sufficient force to cause considerable pain, he 
whispered in his ear impressively— 

“ Mr Hadley, it you have any desire to see another day, 
you will reply as I tell you to reply.” 

“ Yes, yes, good sir/’ was the answer, in an agony of 
trepidation. “ Take all I’ve got, good sirs, but spare my 
life.” 

“ Ah, now you talk sensibly. I would rather not shed 
your blood if I could avoid it; though I should nut tor a 
moment- scruple to do so if I saw, or fancied I saw, a no-, 
oessity. Repeat my words in answer to those without. If 
you do not, your blood be upon your own head; for I will 
assuredly blow you brains out. I should then, before 
your domestics could enter, have time to effect my purpose 
and escape.” 

While this took place the hammering and shouting at 
the door increased to a terrific extent. 

“ Now,” said Blueskin, “speak after me. If your voice 
trembles in the least—if you fail to repeat my words cor¬ 
rectly, or do anything to rouse a suspicion in the minds of 
those without that aU is uot right, that moment shall be 
your last. Do you understand ? ” 

“ Ye—es, good sir. Spare my life ” 

“ Obey me, and I will.” 

" Who’s) there ? ” asbed ttoe* without-. “ What’a the 


mutter, sir ? Is it thieves or fire ? What was that shot ? 
:u d why was tbo alarm-bell rung P Opeu ! open 1 ” 

They paused for a reply. 

“ Repeat these words,” whispered Blueskin . “ Say, it’s 
all right—there’s nothing the matter.” 

Mr. Hadley made two or three abortive attempts to 
speak. 

Then he gasped out rather than uttered— 

“ It’s all right—there’s nothing the matter.’ 

This unexpected reply produced quite a consternation 
in the minds of those without—they glared at oach other 
aghast 

“ All right! ” they repeated. “ Nothing the matter ? 
Why who rang the alarm-bell ? '* 

“ I did,” replied Mr. Hadley, speaking after Blueskin. 
“ I woke up dreaming and frightened, but it’s :dl right 
now.” 

The servants, however, appeared far from satisfied aud 
did not move. 

“What are you stopping there for?” asked the mer¬ 
chant, still repeating after Blueskin, “ Dou’t I tell yon it s 
all right, and there’s nothing the matter ? ” 

“ Yes, yes; you do ! ’’ replied a chorus of voices, “ but 
yon speak so strangely.” 

“ What is it to you how I. speak ? Be off at once. To 
bed with you all. The one that dallies to obey my orders 
will be discharged to-morrow.” 

This threat had the desired eifect, and the servants 
withdrew with, be it said, manifest reluctance. 

There was something so artificial and contrary to his 
usual manner in the way their master spoke, that they 
felt sure something was amiss, though what that some¬ 
thing was they could uot conjecture; for had ho not, with 
his own voice, told them that nothing was the matter. 

Iu face of the threat of discharging anvouo who lingered 
what could they do but retire ? 

Nothing. 

It was, however, with uneasy consciences. 

Blueskin waited and listened until he felt sure that 
everyone had departed. 

Then he spoke to Sheppard, who had, from a variety of 
antagonistic emotions, stood perfectly still during the 
enaction of the extraordinary scene we have described. 

“ Pick up the lantern, Jack,” he said, “ and turu on the 
full light. Quick, now ! there is no time to be lost if we 
are to accomplish our purpose and get off safely.” 

As he spoke ho let go his held of the merchant, who 
fell to the floor in a state of insensibility. 

It was bardly possible for human nature to be proof 
against wliat lie nad endured. Indeed, that be should 
have stood up against it so long as he did is something 
wonderful. 

As directed, Jack took up the lantern, and, turning back 
the slide, tolerably illuminated the apartment. 

The clanging noise inside the box had ceased. 

T’he machinery, which no doubt consisted of some 
cunning arrangement of springs and wheels, bad run 
down. 

If Blueskin had bad the ordering of things, he would 
certainly not have allowed Mr. Hadley to go off iu a swoon, 
but made hnn unfasten his strong box. 

However, as it was, there was nothing left for him to 
do but to open it himself. 

This he now had little fear in doing, for he calculated 
and with some show of reason, that it had done all in the 
shape of mischief that it was capable of doing till it was 
again put readv for action. 

Knowing it to be customary with many people to sleep 
with the bunch of keys under their pillow, Blueskiu went 
to the bed in the hope ot finding Mr. Hadley s, for it ot 
course stood to reason that the proper key would be tun 
easiest to unlock the bex with. 

In this hope ho was uot disappointed. 

A hunch of key: was there. 

His practised eve enabled him to almost immediately 
select tbe proper key from the others in the bunch, and, 
■ >n applying it to the bos, he found it turu in the lock with 
, case. 

He hastily lifted the lid. 

The contents of the box almost dazzled men. 

- Get the bag, Jack,’* he cried, “ and slip these things 
into it. Bravo! it is a splendid booty, and well worth ah 
tb? trouble it has cost us.” „ , 

So sarin?, he rapidly turped out of the box a very 
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! valuable service of plate, aud, in addition to that, a casket, 
the contents of which he judged to be jewels. 

Then, without devoting any further attention to them, 
| be proceeded to examine the indorsements upon a number 
I ot little packages of papers 

1 Nearly all of these he contemptuously cast aside, 

! hut one or two lie placed, carefully iu his breast-pocket. 

But still he. seemed in quest- of something more, for, 
| without pausing an iustaut, he kept tossing things out 
until at last the chest was quite empty. 

While he was thus occupied, Jack had carefully stowed 
into the bacr which contained then tools the whole of the 
dinner servic the casket, and a great many other objects 
of less value. 

He finished just as Blueskin turned the last thing out, 
and he stood looking curiously at him. 

It would not by any means be going too far to say that 
the number and diversity of events ot which lie had been 
cognizant during the past few hours had quite a confusing 
effect upon Sheppard’s mind. 

The imminent danger in which they had stood had 
unuerved him, and it is not at all to be wondered at that it 
did. 

With the stock of the pistol with which lie had 
threatened to take the merchant’s life, Blueskiu knocked 
against the walls ot the iron chest iu order to discover 
whether there were any hollows in it. 

But there did not appear to be. No matter where¬ 
abouts he struck, a uniform solid sound was produced. 

He was irritated at being unable to find what he 
sought. 

It was a certain document, with the nature of which the 
reader will presently be made acquainted. 

He rose up. 

“ Have you got all safe, Jack ?” 

“ Everything,” replied Sheppard, hoisting the hag on 
to his shoulder. “ Here, you had better take the lan¬ 
tern.” 

“ Yes. We have done a pretty good night’s work, 
though what I wanted was not in the box.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“ No. It was a paper of great consequence to Jonathan 
Wild. But come, it we stay much longer it will be. broad 
daylight by the time we reach London, and that will never 
do.” 

So saying, Blueskin unfastened and opened the door. 
No sooner, however, did lie cross the threshold, than a 
sudden Jasli was made at him, and a dozen hands clutched 
at different portions of his body and apparel, while a shout 
of exultation arose from many throats. 


CHAPTER XX1Y. 

AVARICE AS VSITAL Sl'CCK EDS IX DILUNO JONATHAN 

mild’s si perstitious fears. 

Before we proceed to relate what Blueskiu did upon 
this occasion, it is absolutely necessary that we should 
revert to Jonathan Wild, aud detail the sequel of the 
frightful events which occurred in the vaults beneath the 
old church at Tottenham. 

It will be recollected that Jonathan, hearing a noise 
behind him, turned suddenly round, and beheld one of the 
coffins moving slightly, while from its interior a sound, 
the like of which he had never heard before, proceeded. 

Attenuated already as his mind was by the ghastly 
objects wherewith he was surrounded, it is no matter of 
surprise that this spectacle should consummate the en¬ 
chainment of his faculties. 

Then, as with bursting eyeballs he gazed upon it, his 
senses received a still greater shook, for a fearful shriek— 
jj such as might, without any stretch of the imagination, be 
I supposed to emanate from some damned soul when hurled 
| headlong downwards to Perdition—rent the air, which 
< stagnated arouud him. 

[ And then ere it had died away—horror of horrors ! the 
coffiu toppled over, and fell on to the floor of the vault. 

Jonathan felt his senses were leaving him. 

And yet before total annihilation supervened ho was 
conscious that a bony baud had seized him with an iron 
grasp. 

After that all was nothingness. 

For the first time in his life, Wild swooned. 

How long he remained in a state of syncope ho bad, of 


course, no means of telling, but it. was for no very great 
length of time, since the peculiar dullness of the atmos- 
pheie would naturally have a revivifying effect upon the 
system. 

When he came back to life his hraiu was in a whirl. 

.t was some time before he could call to mind what had 
happened. 

The rayless darkness puzzled him. It was long before 
he could form an idea of where ho was. 

A sensation of weight, too, was about his limbs, as 
though some heavy hodv was pressing on them. 

But Jonathan’s mind and memory were strong and 
lucid ; so after a time it happened that be recollected all 
tha' had taken place np to a certain point. 

What that certain point was the reader already knows. 

For a few moments he was the slave to a fresh acces¬ 
sion of superstitious terror. 

But with admirable self-control he subdued it. 

Then he slowly rose to a sitting postui'e, and drew his 
legs from under the heavy weight which was above them. 

In this attitude he remained for a few seconds. 

Every second his mind was getting clearer, and what 
was more, freer from ghostly dread. 

He put out his right hand. 

But he drew it back with an involuntary shudder of 
loathing aud disgust. 

It had touelK'd something cold—icy cold. 

Then iu another instant he recollected what, from the 
peculiar feel, it must have been. 

His lantern. 

Nothing more. 

His dark lantern, which he now remembered he had in 
his tright let tall. 

It w T as with anything but repugnance, after having made 
this discovery, that he again extended his hand in the 
direction of the cold object. 

But this time he was not so fortunate, for he made 
several fruitless attempts before he could succeed in touch¬ 
ing it. 

At last he found it. 

With trembling eagerness he opened the little door and 
felt with his fiugers it the wick was uninjured. 

Yes, all was well 

In another moment he ignited it by means of a phos¬ 
phorous match, for Jonathan always took the precaution 
—a good one under any circumstances—to have about his 
person the means of readily procuring a light. 

The wick of the lantern flickered and spluttered a great 
deal before it caught light properly, and to prevent any 
current ot air reaching it Jonathan closed the door in 
which the bull’s eye was fitted. 

Slowly and carefully he got upon his feet. 

By tile time he had drawn himself up to his full height, 
a broad beam of light issued through the lens. 

Then as he looked downward a frightful spectacle pre¬ 
sented itself to his view. 

Truly was it enough to freeze the blood. 

The coffin which had iu so inexplicable a manner tum¬ 
bled off the shelf reached the floor with so much violence 
that it was burst open. 

Within it, completely bathed in blood, was the disfigured 
remnants of a corpse. 

Jonathan’s heart heaved at the sight. 

But what is it that causes such a sudden revulsion of 
feeling on the part of the thief takers ? 

He no longer shrinks bacl. as if horrified, but on the 
contrary bends downwards with the utmost eagerness. 

It is because he sees sparkling with a rare effulgence in 
that darksome place the coronet e£ diamonds which the 
fond father had presented to his daughter as a nuptial eritt, 
and which, in accordance with her strange desire, was 
buried with her. 

It is that which he stoops to pick op. 

As much as possible, he averts his eyes from the dead 
body while he does so. 

Then, to his surprise, he finds it cliug tightly, and he 
has to use some degree of violence to disengage it. 

But at last it comes away in his hand, and he holds it 
so that the rays of the lantern fall with the greatest lumi- 
ivasity upon it. 

Jonathan has not yet got to the end of the horrors of 
that place. 

He starts. 

His face turns of a ghastly, sallow hue, 
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The diamonds are dappled in fresh Wood. 

The setting itself is bruised and battered, and clinging 
to it is a quantity of dark brown hair. 

“ Good heavens! ” said Wild, his voice for the nrst 
time breaking the silence of that gloomy place. “ Are 
horrors to never cease ? I see all now as plainly as though 
I had been witness to the whole. Would that I had never 
been tempted to come upon this errand, for this is a sight 
which, when I am alone and in darkness, 1 shall never be 
able to banish from my imagination. It is horrible in the 
extreme." 

A lascmation which he could not resist drew Wild’s 
eves to the loathsome sight upon the floor of the lault. 

“ Yea, yes,” he said; “poor thing’ Buried alive ! I 
can easily understand how her morbid mind, for such it 
must have been, clung to the idea that her dream would 
be fulfilled, and so, at the moment, nature gave way, 
and she swooned. A swoon which her friends took for 
death. 

“ She must have revived, and found herself in her 
coffin. Imprisoned—in darkness—alone. 1 cau fancy 
how she shrieked for aid when she realized her situation. 
Bow she called upon her husband—father—mother— 
brother—all without result. I can imagine, too, her 
frantic and futile efforts to free herself. How, as she 
writhed about, she struck the walls 6f the strong, leaden- 
bound coffin till her bleeding limbs were first bruised then 
broken. It must have been her head, as she struck it 
against the top and ends and sides which I heard, and 
which produced the sound for which I was at a loss to 
account. How terrible must have been her struggle to 
actually move so great a weight from its position! It 
m ist lave taken a long time, and who can picture the 
extent of her agony the while ? Then, at last, the coffin 
must have got so placed that hut a slight thing would 
destroy its equilibrium. That was when I heard her give 
her death-shriek, as the coffin fell upon the floor Well, 
well, after all, I ought to feel glad that I have arrived at 
i solution of the horrible affair. If 1 had not, it would 
have haunted me to the last day of my existence—as it 
will now—as it will now." 

It was half to himself that Wild spoke these words. 
The leader will perceive they were simply the ideas which 
passed through his mind. 

That he was correct in his conclusions there was every 
reason to believe. It can easily be accounted for, if we 
imagine her of an exceedingly sensitive organization. 
The idea of the so close prospect of marriage would of 
itself produce a great amount of mental excitation. Then 
a dream of so extraordinary a character as that which she 
was reported to have had, would, in such a subject, have 
a morbific tendency, and, in the end, cause a suspension of 
nature complete enough to deceive the best medical man 
in the universe, who did not happen to take precedent cir¬ 
cumstances into consideration, and so be on the watch for 
such an event. 

And so, unquestionably, the poor young thing, who one 
would have thought could scarcely have been worthy of so 
terrible a fate, was consigned to the grave alive. 

Even Jonathan Wild, brutal as he was by disposition, 
grew almost pathetic in his words when the suffering she 
must have endured were forced upon him. It was pro¬ 
bably the first time he had ever felt the sentiment of pity 
towards any one in his life. 

Life now, however, was beyond all doubt extinct. 

Well, indeed, was it so, and that the rital spark did not 
cling to that once fai” casket, but now bleeding, mutilated 
mass of flesh. 

Jonathan Wild slowly lot the tiara, which he had under- 
'one so much horror to obtain, drop from his hand. 

He felt to'tr.ke it away, covered with blood and msttod 
with hair as it was, world be impossible. 

It fell upon Lev for whom it had been intended. 

Cowed and subdued by what had taken place, Jonathan 
proceeded to quit the place in which he had suffered more 
agony of mind than he ever had, or most likely ever would 
in any other. 

As, however, be moved away, he suddenly remembered 
an occurrence which had yet to be explained- 




CHAPTER XX7. 

JONATHAN WILD AFTER ALL CARRIES OFF THE BRIDE’S 
DIAMOND TIARA. 

“I had forgotten," said Wild, in a strange, hushed voice, 
as he held aloft the lantern above his head, and glanced 
in a scared fashion about him, “ I had forgotten that— 

—some one—a—caught hold of my arm. Who was it? 
Who was it, I say P ” 

All was still. i 

The fears which Jonathan had with so much difficulty t 
kept in check now came throsging back with tenfold in¬ 
tensity. 

Ana who could wonder at it. 

Surely he must have been something either much more 
or much less than a man who would, under such circum¬ 
stances, have evinced no signs of trepidation. 

That it was not she who now lay so still in death that 
had seized upon him with such a convulsive grip was 
tolerably evident. Who then could it have been ? 

Fain would Wild have received an immediate answer to 
that question. 

But none came. 

Suddenly, however, he gave a start; the light of the 
lamp had fallen upon some dark object that looked like, 
and, yes, surely, must be a human being lying in another 
part of the vault. 

A second glance showed Wild that he was not mistaken. 

It was a human body, and, by the attire, a male. 

Who could it be that, at that ghostly hour, bad followed 
Wild down the staircase ? 

Was it the husband ? 

Jonathan thought so. 

He drew nearer, and then he recognized the clothing 
and tie individual. 

It was Quilt Arnold. 

His presence there is easily accounted for. 

From the moment that Wild entered the church a fierce 
and ungovernable curiosity arose in his breast to know 
what it was the thief-taker wanted in the vaults. 

Dread of the consequences that would ensue if Wild 
found he had left his post for a long time kept him back, 
but even this failed presently. 

Let the risk be what it might he determined to satisfy 
himself. 

Now it by no means followed that because he had come 
to this determination he should take no measure to conceal 
this dereliction from duty from his master. On the con¬ 
trary, he removed his shoes, and with only his s( ockings as 
a covering for his feet crept along the aisle of the church ' 
in the direction of the stone slab which he had assisted in 
removing. 

He cautionsly peeped into tho abyss. 

He could neither see nor hear anything. 

But having come so far he determined not to turn back 
without doing what he wished, so he lowered himself 
through the aperture even as Wild his master had done, 
only Quilt, not being near so bulky, accomplished the feat 
with so much the greater ease. 

He immediately discovered that the steps were thickly 
covered with sawdust. 

This was most favourable to him, since it amounted to 
almost an impossibility for his footsteps to he heard. 

He gained the door opening into the vault. 

He peeped in. 

Wild was standing with his back turned towards him, 
and holding the lantern close to the floor. 

That was when Jonathan was looking for something 
upon which to stand. 

Then Quilt heard the stifled cry. 

The drumming noise. 

His eyes turned in the direction whence it came. 

I He sa.v the coffin move, and fall off the shelf. 

He heard the frightful shriek as it descended. His 
' brain was pierced. 

Overcome with the intense horror of the scene, he 
sprang forward at the moment when the lantern tell from 
Wild’s hand. 

I Upen the impulse of the moment, upon thus suddenly 

finding himself in darkness, ho grasped Jonathan’s arm 
I in the manner w r e have related, who, as we are also } 
i iwajre, fell backwards like one suddenly struck down by . 3 
[death. I 
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Quilt Arnold let go his hold, and staggered two or 
three paces, as he thought, in the direction of the door. 

But betore ho could tell whether he had 'aken the 
right direction, he felt his legs give way beneath him, and 
he. too, lapsed into utter insensibility. 

No sooner did Wild see his officer, than he compre¬ 
hended at once all that it has taken us some time to 
relate. 

Take it for all in all, it was just one ol those things 
which would elicit his utmost wrath. 

The humanizing effect of the scene of horrors ho 
had passed through was entirely dissipated. He lost 
sight of everything but rage at this disobeyed of his 
or levs. 

“Curse you!’' be said, and ho dealt the unfortunate 
officer a couple ot fearful kicks in the ribs. “ So that’s 
ihe way you treat me, is it ? Get up with you, or eurse 
you, I’ll- Ah!” 

A sudden thought struck Wild. 

He would punish Quilt Arnold in a manner he would 
never forget. 

He would leave him in the vault to come to his senses 
and get out as best he might 

Wild was quite himself again. 

He chuckled gleefully. 

“ Yes—yes, Sir. Quilt. We’ll see how you like waking 
up and finding y ourself in the dark aloug with the dead. 
It will shake your nerves a little for you. 11a ! ba ! ” 

Wild’s laugh always had a disagreeable sound, but it 
was more than usually apparent iu that place consecrated 
to the remains of those who were no more. 

Ilis eye again fell upon the tiara, for the gems sent out 
numerous scintillation# of light. 

lie had dropped it conscious of some feeliug of remorse. 

But now so complete and sudden a reversal of his 
feelings had takeu place, that, cursing himself for a fool 
for having dropped it, he took it up again and, notwith¬ 
standing the loathsome state it. was in, stuffed it into his 

mt-pocket. 

This done he strode towards the door, and passing 
through closed it carefully after him. Had there been a 
fastening to it he would have fastened it also. 

His great object now seemed to be to get out of the 
church with as much celerity as possible. 

The stone he left just as it was. 

“ There is a little surprise in store for some one,” he 
said. “ I wonder who it will be.” 

He pulled the chureh door to after him. 

But, however careless he might be about leaving traces 
to show that the church had been broken into, he was ! 
especially careful r.ot to identify himself in any of them. 

For this reason he stood in the porch and looked warily 
around before he ventured to emerge into the grave¬ 
yard. 

He listened too to hear if anyone was stirring. 

But at that honr everybody in the village with the 
exception of himself was fast asleep. 

Finding all quiet he passed down the smooth gravelled 
walk and through tLe little gate into the road, along 
which he walked hastily until ho reached the meadow 
where by his Orders the horses had been placed. 

He led out his own and mounted him, and, turning his 
head in the direction of Loudon, set forward at a sharp trot. 

All the way he went the thought of what a shock 
it would give Quilt to come to his senses aud lind himself 
Slone in a vault amused him vastly. 

“ ila ! ha ! I fancy I see him now—poor Quilt! If he 
gets out of that all right, and don’t go mad, or anything 
of that sort, I rather think he will feel more inclined to 
obey my orders, and not go prying where he isn’t wanted. 
Ha! ha! It’s a capital joke. I shall tell Blueskin of it. 
Ha Mia ! ” 

Wild was never so facetious before. 

But then think ot the good day he had had. 

And what was best of all, he had in addition the 
lnrannl tiara in his pocket, for returning which he 
fullyf expected to extort a sum very far indeed above its 
value. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

JONATHAN WILD PAYS A VISIT TO HIS rjtlsONERS. 

IT was hard upon daybreak when Wild drew up in front 
cf Lis ov/u house in Newgate-street. 


He was evidently expected by some one, for as soon as 
the horse stopped the door opened. 

Ore of his men was on duty named Levee, aud, going 
out, led his master’s horse round to the stable. 

Jonathan went straight up stairs. 

He was weary. 

Entering a room in which the different objects were 
just visible, he threw himself upon the bed, and was soou 
in a deep, sound sleep. 

It was, however, distuibed by fantastic images, the 
result of whr.t In had gone through during the mgbt. 

About ten o’clock he awoke, and, according to custom, 
took up liio station iu his office. 

He did a good bit of business, but as it was simply iu 
the trade, it is not worth while to trouble the leader 
with it. 

The day was closing in when Mr. Wild left his 
office. 

It was his custom always to stick to business. 

He had half expected to have a visit from Lord Inges- 
trie, but the day passed quite away, and he did not make 
his appearance. 

Then, as we have said, he got off his stool and directed 
his steps towards the upper portion of his house. 

But when he had mounted a few stairs, he paused sud¬ 
denly as a thought crossed lus mind. 

He placed his hands behind him, and pursued it. 

Then, having como to a determination upon the sub¬ 
ject, he slowly walked down stairs again. 

He turned at the bottom, and made his way towards 
the cells. 

I The man who was stationed at the grating swung it 
| c.peu to allow him to pass through. 

“Has Quilt come back yet?” asked Jonathan, in a 
surly voice. 

“ No, Mr. Wild, if you please sir, he has not.” 

“Ya—ah 1 Shut up. Where’s Blue ? ” 

“ Aint seen nothink of him since late last night, Mr. 
Wild.” 

Wild strode along the subterraneous passage from which 
the cell doors opened. 

“ I suppose that Blue and that young Sheppard have 
gone to Hadley’s crib at Kilhurn? What’s amiss, 1 
wonder, that they don’t come back ? It will be awkward 
if he steals the paper, and it is found upon him. When 
once its existence is suspected, farewell to that scheme. 
And yet 1 think I can trust to Blue. He’s my right hand, 
and no mistake.” 

By the time he had done muttering these sentences the 
end of the corridor, if so it might be called, was reached. 

The blank wall apparently was before him. 

But only apparently. 

Jonathan stooped down and pressed steadily ou the 
corner of one of the stones with which the passage vs% 
paved. 

A slight grating noise succeeded, aud a secret door iu 
the stone w all swung open. 

Wild passed quickly through f he -ipening aud then closed 
the door again. 

On the side, however, upon which he now was there was 
no attempt at concealment. 

The door could be plainly enough seen 

Wild was now in a corridor very similar, so far as 
general appearance went, to the other one. 

Before one of the cell doors, of which there were several, 
he paused. 

It was the last hut one from the end of the passage. 

The locks all through Jonathan’s house were constructed 
after one model, which enabled him, bj-carrying a master- 
key, to open ~.ny door he pleased. 

This key he produced, and fitted into the lock before 
him. 

It was attached to his neck by a steel chain. 

Having unlocked the door, lie next proceeded to with¬ 
draw- the bolts, of which there were two, one at the top 
aud one at the bottom. 

Then, lifting up his foot, he kicked the door violently 
open. 

So soon as this was done, he beard a great rustling as 
of straw from tho interior. 

Mingled with it was tho clanking cf a chain. 

Then he heard a voice. 

£; Villain! away—away! ” \t 6aid, in horrible screaming 
accents :t It is in vain you como to threaten. Do tow? 
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vorst—do .ymr worst, I sav. While I can use the faculty 
of speech, I will defy you.’’ 

These words seemed to produce no effect upon Jonathan 
Wild. 

Or if they did he took: it very coolly. 

With great deliberation he seated himself upon the sill 
of the dcor. 

And here we should observe that this dungeon, like 
the rest, had its floor several feet below the level of the 
passage. 

So as the great thief-taker sot ip this rather peculiar 
position his legs hung down, but did not reach the dun¬ 
geon floor. 

Ac he thus sat, he was cu a level with anyone who 
might bo there. 

Jonathan crossed his legs one over the other with an 
air of indifference, while with his right hand he played 
with that bloodthirsty weapon he called his pet. 

He fixed his gaze noon the inmate of the cell. 

It was a man—and by several little tokens evidently 
one of rank—but iu such a frightful state of filth ana 
emaciation, that he was terrible indeed to look upon. 

He was secured to tho wall by means of a heavy chain, 
which was rivetted round liis waist. 

Upon hearing the sound of Jonathan’s voice, it would 
appear as though he had been suddenly inspired with 
strength, for he had raised himself on his hands and 
crawled as far towards the door as his chain would permit 
him. 

Stiange, indeed, was it, and indomitable and courageous 
to an extraordinary degree must be have been thus to 
breathe defiance to Wild, for what means bad he of 
defending himself. 

None whatever. The sound of Lis enemy’s voice had 
inspired him with a factitious vigour, but he was never¬ 
theless entirely at the mercy of the thief-taker. 

And as Jonathan sat in that strange fashion on the 
stone step leading down to the dungeon, his face assumed 
an expression such as might well have become a fiend. 

Two things were evident. 

He treated his captive’s menaces and threats with the 
utmost derision. 

Ho looked upon bis miserable state with satisfaction. 

Few kindly feelings found v. home in the breast of 
Jonathan Wild, and most assuredly pity for the sufferings 
of anyone was not one of them. 

Ou the contrary, almost without exception, he furnished 
him with matter for delight. 

With the most careless and indifferent air Jonathan 
leaned against the upright of the door. 

The mocking smile which distorted his lips fb'ed the 
wretched prisoner with infuriation. 

Foam rose to his lips. 

His eyes burned with vindictive hatred 

“Hence, villain!” he shrieked in his impotent rage. 
“ Hence, villain ! Destroyer of my peace and happiness, 
begone! begone! Spare yourself the trouble of making 
another attempt to bend me to your hateful purpose, for 
I tell you it will be useless—quite useless. I defy you.” 

“ Ha! ha!” 

“ You laugh at my defiance and my thv£-;.’ s.' 

1 am iu a position to Jo so.” 

“ But you will not always be, Jonathan Wild, not always. 
And when you are not beware.” 

“Fool!” exclaimed Jonathan, who began to lose hia 
patience and Lis temper at the same time, “ idiot that you 
are not to comply with my demands ! ” 

“ I will never do it, Jonathan Wild; you will never do 
it, and therefore I defy you to do your worst.” 

“ Sir Marmaduke Morel, you are a traitor.” 

“And you, Jonathan Wild, are a villain.” 

“ Granted that I am, dill it does not negative my 
^ accusation. I tell you again, Sir Marmaduke, you are a 

S ' traitor, and as such your life is forfeit to the sovereign you 
have outraged.” 

I As Jonathan made this loyal and dramatic speech, he 

I put his tongue in his cheek, and distorted his visaed ’ ito 
a frightful leer. 

“ What good is it to me to deny it ? Yet, gooc. or not, 
so long as i hrve breath enough left in my oody to utter 
a denial I will r.tter it.” 

0'* Yov. are a J.ucobite.” 

.ou lie' to your teeth I tell it—you he, Jonathan 
»1 Ud, you lie! I am not a Jacobite.” 


“Ha! ha!” 

“Laugh on, fieud, and mock me until >ou are weary. 
Yuli well do you know this charge has only been trumped up 
-gainst me in order that you may extort money, and rob 
ir y children of their inheritance. But this time your plan 1 
Will fail, Jonathan Wild—signally fail; for never, never ! 
vriil I ruccumb to you.” 

“ We shall sec presently,” said Wild, still affecting 
unconcern, ns, taking a short pipe from his pocket, he 
began to smoko with great deliberation. “You are ob- 
stinaiie, you have held out long, but you will be obliged 
to give in at last. If you had been wise, you would Lave 
done so at first; if you will take my advice, you will Jo so 
now.” 

The prisoucr this time was silent. 

The reaction was coming. 

Excitement had up to the present moment set his 
weakness at defiance, but that excitement consumed 
itself. 

He sank down upon the damp earth of which the floor 
of the duugeou was composed. 

“ You see,” said Jouathan Wild, as he noted this cir¬ 
cumstance, “ I was iu the right. You cannot hold cut— 
you must give Way. ’ 

Painfully the wasted wretch turned over on his side. 

He spoke, but it was uo longer iu the wild, screeching 
manner which had previously characterized what he said. 

His voice was hollow, and seemed like a strange half 
moan, Lalf whisper. 

“ Jouathan Wild,” he said, “ you apprehended me on a 
warrant charging me with being a Jacobite and a participator 
in treasonous designs against my sovereign. You made me 
a prisoner, and conveyed me to this noisome place. No 
one can know better than yourself how entirely without 
foundation was tbe charge against me. I was innocent in 
word and deed. During all the party strife, which has 
been for so long prevalent, and which cannot fail to bo 
fatal to the welfare of the kingdom, I have kept carefully 
aloof from the contending parties ; have preserved a strict 
neutrality. Whatever my own convictions were, I never 
allowed them to transpire. Possessed of a sufficiency of 
wealth to enable me to maintain myself and family iu 
comfort, 1 sought no more; but anxious for their own 
comfort and security, withdrew from the wo •], and se¬ 
cluded myself far from the haunts of men. But you, 
Jonathan Wild, like some foul and \ nomoufj reptile, 
coveted the little which 1 had, and in the attempt it obtain 
it have not scrupled to blast my happiness. As i say, you 
brought me here unjustly a prisoner, and wrongfully 
accused me, end thou wished me to make my little all the 
price tor my life and freedom. But no, Jonathan Wild, 
rather thau exheridate my children from that which is theirs 
unalienably 1 would suffer the torments of the damned, and 
die a tfiousanu ueaths !” 

Jonathan smoked ou in silence. Neither by word nor 
act did he attempt to interrupt this long speech from his 
victim, who has already said enough to give the reader 
some ideas of the great wrong which he suffered at his 
hands. 

Still more exhausted, the prisoner lay upon the flooring 
of the cell. 

And yet cnlv a week before he was robust and strong, 
but starvation and the darkness and dampness of his dun¬ 
geon had literally brought him to the brink of the grave. 

He was one ol the many victims whom Jonathan Wild, 
under the pretence cf their being rebels, contrived to 
apprehend and lodge in the vaults beneath his house. 

Most people, when in this predicament, hud been only 
tco glad to sacrifice wbat they had in order to he released ; 
for, a3 wo stated in a former chapter, it had become no¬ 
torious that should any one be accused by Wild of Jacobi¬ 
nism, it was just tantam-unt to beiug condemned, for con. 
viction followed in over t.ne. 

It was injudicious on tho part of the Government to 
employ such a man as V. ild; but no doubt they J ought 
they were acting for the best. At that time things were 
very different to the present. The country then was filled 
with malcontents, who were perpetually hatching fresh 
conspiracies. 

Sir Marmaduke Osborn was a baronet, which title hue 
been transmitted to him by ] i ancestors who had had 
it bestowed upon them for services lembroit to their 
country. . 

Jonathan Wild had fixed upon him as being a kksly * 
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subject for him to commit his extortion upon, and, as we 
have seen, made him a prisoner. The price he set upon his 
release was that the whole of the estates belonging to Sir 
Marmaduke should be transferred to him. 

_ This, the conversation which we have recorded, Miffi- 
eiently shows he had resolutely refused to do, ami ho 
languished a prisoner in that dark cell. 

Jonathan hoped he should tame him by resorting if the 
same means as those which are employed to tam- brute 
beasts; but up to now he bad failed to accomplisL his 
end. 

Whether ultimately he did so or not will transpire in 
the course of the narrative. 

And during this time the wife aud family of Sir Mai- 
maduke were plunged into the deepest distress and doubt 
at bis inexplicable disappenranee ; for there was m thing 
by which they could trace him to his present abode. 

> Observing that his prisoner still preserved his hleles^ 
attitude upon the floor, Jonathan jumped down from his 
seat, and made his way towards biin. 

At his approach, however, Sir Marmaduke shrunk 
slowly and slowly back, as he would before some furious 
animal. 

At last he reached the wall, and could go no further. 

tie leant himself against it, and fixed his eyes upon 
Wild’s lace. 

For the life of him, Jonathan could not withstand that 
steadfast gaze. 

“ Are you going to add personal violence to what you 
have already done f ” asked the prisoner. “ Have I not 
sutfered enough at your hands ? ” 

“ Comply with my demands,” replied Wild fiercely. “ I 
will uot be set at nought by you any longer.” 

“I will. never comply. A thousand times over, were 
such a thing possible, would I sacrifice my life rather 
than I would my possessions.” 

“ But I do not want your life. It is your estates, aud 1 
will have them, too. Besides, you seem to forget that if 
you are punished as a traitor your goods pass away from 
your family just the same, and are confiscated to the 
Crown. 1 ’ 

“ Villain! diabolical villain!” murmured the prisoner, 
ns this conviction was forced upon him. “ Surely there 
will come a day when you will have to answer for all 
this!’ 

“ ifa! ha 1 ” laughed Wild. “ 1 am perfectly willing to 
take the responsibility ot answering tor my actions.” 

“ Time will show that—time will show that. Again, 

I say, Jonathan Wild, do your worst. I care not.” 

“ 1 shall give you till to-morrow to decide.” 

“ It is useless. You can take my answer now.” 

“ No.” 

“ I say, yes.” 

“ \ on don’t know. Not yet have you known the bitter¬ 
ness of starvation, but you shall know it. 1 say again I 
I give you till to-morrow to decide. I shall come then, Sir 
Marmaduke, and I hope by that time you will see the 
wisdom of doing as 1 desire. If not, I shall at once bring 
, you to trial, and then your fate is sealed. You shall die 
j as a traitor an ignominious death, and the name of Osborn 
shall be execrated in all future generations. What you 
Lave inherited shall be swept away from fliera. Thus not 
only do you destroy yourself, but you destroy them also.” 

Well was it for the safety of Jonathan Wild that bis 
captive wa . so powerless as he was. His words excited 
him to fret y, and bad be been capable ot it he would 
have made a desperate attempt upon the villain’s life 

But Wild knew that he was safe. 

lie waited for a reply. 

None came. 

“ You are thinking over what I have said, I hope,” 
added Jonathan, after a pause of some moments. “ Surely 
now you must see that it is best. Look, here is a deed 
transferring your estates to me. It is a legal instrument 
drawn out to my instructions.” 

As be spoke Jonathan took a folded paper from his 
pocket. 

“ Sign this, he said, unfolding it, “and you are a free 
man instantly. You have yet strength to do it. Come ” 

Sir Marmaduke held out his hand for the paper. 

With a smile of exultation Jonathan gave it to him. 

For a moment the unfortunate gentleman looked with 
tkding vision at the paper. 

Tears filled his eyes * 


Through the mist he fancied he could see his wife and 
children driven from their homes, wanderers upon the face 
of the earth, their name bearing the brand ot infamy. 

That would be the result if he still persisted in refusing 
compliance with Wild’s demands. 

On the other, although his possessions would pass away 
from him, yet be would remain. Disgrace would not affix 
its stigma to his name. He would be able to exert himself 
tor their maintenance, which lie was certainly better quali¬ 
fied to do than they. 

He wavered. 

Jonathan observed it, anti already congratulated himself 
upon the triumph he bad achieved. 

But then the conviction of his own ontire innocence 
arose in Sir Marmaduko’s mind, and though he knew that 
his judge would be prejudiced aginst him, yet lie thought 
I surely he would not the suffered to perish. 

He determined not to barter away his birthrigLt, but to 
trust himself to a trial. 

Then, to the contusion of Jonathun, his prisoner 
crushed up the paper which had boon given him, and 
feebly threw it from him. 

“Never—never,” he said. “I am innocent. Once 
more do your worst.” 

With these words, a faint spasm convulsed the frame of 
the unfortunate knight, and, closing his eyes, he fell back¬ 
wards as though bereft of life. 

“ Confound him,” said Wild, as he stamped his foot. 
“ Confound him. But no mattter—no matter. I can 
wait. He has hesitated, and now I shall conquer.” 

He stooped down and shook Sir Marmaduke roughly, 
but be was quite unconscious. 

“ Curse his contumacy! I never had so much trouble 
with any one beihre. Never mind ; it is worth my while. 
To-morrow I will visit him again, aud doubt not that 
I shall succeed in bringinghim to sign the paper. I will 
take it and put it back. How he has crumpled it, to be 
sure.” 

As he spoke, Wild picked up the paper, and carefully 
smoothing it out, put it back into his pocket. 

He scrambled then up the high steps into the passage 
beyond. 

Then casting one more glance at the inanimate form of 
his prisoner, Jonathan closed the door and fastened it 
securely. 

This done, be retraced his steps, and, reaching the hall, 
again ascended the stairs. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

JACK SHEPPARD AND ULUESKIN FIND IT A MUCH MORE 

DIFFICULT MATTER TO LEAVE “THE GRANGE” THAN 

THEY DID TO ENTER IT. 

The strange adventures and proceedings of Jonathan 
Wild have now for some time occupied our attention, but 
as be is in no immediate danger we feel it an imperative 
duty to turn to two other characters, who were, and in 
whom we hope a greater interest is felt than there can be 
in the villainous thief-taker, whose conduct in the case of 
Sir Marmaduke nothing whatever could excuse. 

The two characters to whom we allude are, as the 
reader more than expects, Blueskin and Jack Sheppard. 

It will be remembered tLat we left them in a position 
of great peril. 

The servants, satisfied that something was wrong, had 
crept back silently to the door of their master’s room and 
listened. 

They heard the conversation which had passed between 
the two burglars, and bad therefore little difficulty at 
arriving ot the facts of the case. 

With a boldness for which they deserved commendation 
they resolved to lay in wait at the door, and as the two 
midnight intruders passed out pouuoe upon them at 
unawares. 

One of their number, too, they sent to obtain additional 
assistance. 

It was only for a second that Blueskin lost his presence 
of mind. 

ropping the lantern which lie held in his hand he 
clenched both fists, and struck out at his foes. 

But they were many to contend against. 

Very soon, however, they found they were getting the 
wors 1 of it. 

As for Jack; he had not been molested. As Blueskir- ^ 



FbLUESKIN AMD SHEPPARD ESCAPING FROM “ THE GRANGE. ’ | 


preceded bun, he was in time to see vtre attack upon his 
friend and to draw back from the danger. 

But it was with no intention to desert his friend that 
he drew back : it was to put down the bag of plate, and 
so soon as he had done so he sprang forward to his assist- 

TLe sudden rush that he made among the servants was 
very effective, and two or three were driven bac '• 

But, seeing Jack was such a stripling, t - y ma e 
sure it would be a very easy task to obtain a victory over 

But never were appearances more deceptive than they 
were in thif case, and so they quickly found. . . 

Blueskin quickly enough discovered that he could do 
little more than shake off his foes. 

This was a state of things that could cot possibly be 
continued. He felt sure that before long others would 
come to their assistance, and resistance would be vain. 

So, waiting for an opportunity, which very quickly oc¬ 


curred, he drew two pistols from his pockets, and, cocking 
them, took a deliberate aim. 

At the sight of the fire-arms the servants drew back. 
Like all those who are unaccustomed to them, they 
dreaded them much more than they really deserved to be, 
which was owing to the exaggerated idea they entertained 
of their powers of mischief. 

“ Stand back, everyone of you,” cried Blueskin, inta 
stern voice. “ Stand back, or by heaven I w’H blow the 
brains out of the one who does not! 

The fierceness and resolution with which these words 
were uttered made the servants involuntaril. move a tew 
steps backwards. . , 

Blueskin was not slow to perceive the advantage he ■ ad 
gamed, and so, like a skilful general, he followed .c up, 
and drove them before him down the passage towards >.e 
StcllT'CtlSO. * 

When he saw the turn matters were taking, -lack extri¬ 
cated himself from his assailants, and, re-entering 
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Hadley’s bed-room, brought out the bag containing the 
booty. 

The servants shrank back further and further before the 
muzzles of the pistols, but, just as they were about to 
beat a retreat they heard their master shout to them to 
stand fire. 

Mr. lladlev, who had recovered from his swoon, emerged 
into the passage; he, too, held a brace of pistols in his 
bands. 

He took a steady and deliberate aim, and pulled the 
trigger. 

Jack felt a sudden cessation of pulsation about his heart, 
and the blood turned sold in his veins as ho heard the click 
ot the pistols. 

But they flashed only in the pan. 

This, doubtless, was owing to the time they had been 
disused. 

The servants turned and fled. 

Blueskiu turned round suddenly, and fixed one of the 
pistols along the passage in the direction of Mr. Hadley. 

A loud report tilled the air, and was succeeded by a cry 
and a fall. 

“ By Jove you have hit him, Blueskin,” said Jack, as he 
looked half terrified around. 

“Never mind him,” replied Ids companion. “Follow 
me at once, li 1 mistake not wo have bv no means got 
to the end of our difficulties. Quick—quick ! ” 

He rushed down the staircase as he spoke, Jack fol¬ 
lowing closely at his heels. 

But they did not descend the flight that led from the 
first to the ground floor. 

A number of men were congregated in the hall. 

The servant, who had at the commencement of the 
affray been sent out for assistance, had returned, bringing 
a formidable force with him. 

The situation of the two housebreakers was critical in 
tlie extreme. 

But Blueskin was prompt to act. 

“ Back, Jack ! ” be said. “ We can’t fight against such 
a lot as that, unless we entrench ourselves somewhere so 
as to gain an advantage over them. Back—back! ” 

Sheppard had no choice in the matter, so he perforce 
Obeyed the directions given him, and, turning round, ro- 
asceuded tlie stairs. • 

The retreat of the burglars had of necessity an em¬ 
boldening influence upon those below, and they rushed up 
the broad staircase in a tumultuous throng. 

On the second landing Blueskin paused a moment to 
look round, but perceiving no place where he eould make 
a successful stand, he ran up another and narrower flight 
of stairs. 

They were closely followed by their pursuers. 

The heavy hag of plunder was a great incumbrance to 
Jack, but lie kept up bravely. 

This narrow staircase was, of course, well adapted for 
defence, though Blueskiu could by no means see Iris way 
to ultimate escape ; ior that they would be able to over¬ 
come or even keep at bay, lor any' length of time, so many 
foes was beyond the bounds of posibility. 

As soon as they reached the top of these narrow stairs, 
Blueskin fired his remaining pistol. 

The men who were ascending were packed so closely 
together, that the shot could not fail to be most effective. 

A. scene of the greatest confusion followed. 

Then Blueskin flung, in quick succession, both bis dis¬ 
charged weapons down the staircase. 

It was the Lest use he could put them to, for he would 
have no opportunity of loading them again. 

Then, with great rapidity, Blueskin drew another brace 
of pistols from bis pocket, and discharged them simul¬ 
taneously, and flung the weapons at the heads of his foes. 

This vigorous and deadly resistance struck a panic into 
the hearts of the domestics and those who had come to 
their assistance, and they hesitated to advance. 

At mi.meat when he fired this last volley Blueskiu 

heard Jack calling to him in a suppressed voice. 

Then a rush of cold air blew upon him. 

Being unprovided witli frre-anns, .Tack had taken no part 
in the affray, and therefore turned his attention to tlie dis¬ 
covery of some means of escape. 

The first thing bis eyes lighted upon was a ladder resting 
against the wall. 

' immediately over the tup of this ladder was a trap-door. 


Quick as thought Jack ascended the ladder. 

The trap-door was secured by a couple of bolts, CUiC these 
Sheppard without much difficulty withdrew. 

It wa3 then he called to his companion. 

The trap-doo* was, on the outside, covered with lead, 
and consequently very heavy; but, exerting all Lis strength, 
Jack pushed it open. 

As he expected, it was a means of reaching the roof-top3 
of the mansion. 

Without another moment’s delay, and before those below 
could recover from their panic, Blueskin sprang up the 
ladder, and was out on to the tiles as soon as Jack was. 

Then with great presence of mind, he, hearing that tlie 
men were rushing up the stairs, pulled the ladder up after 
him, and closed the trap-door. 

Some little time must now elapse before the pursuers 
could reach the roof, and it was obviously the best policy 
for our friends to descend as quickly as possible by some 
other means. 

But this was no easy task : an apparent impossibility, in 
fact, for neither could at all see how it was to be accom¬ 
plished. 

They had not much time to spend in deliberation. 

“ There is only one way ol doing it, Jack,” said Blue¬ 
skin, who had made a rapid but careful examination of the 
roof. 

“ And what is that ?” 

“ To descend this pipe here in the angle of the building. 
Do you think you could manage it ?” 

CHAFFEE XXVIII. 

THE BURGLARS CONVEY THE “ SWAG ” TO WILD'S WARE¬ 
HOUSE IN THE HORSEFEERY, WESTMINSTER. 

Jack Sheppard looked rather scared as he contemplated 
the very hazardous mode of descent proposed by bis com¬ 
rade, and then shook his head. 

He might well he excused for feeling rather dubious, 
for it really (lid not seem possible for a cat to descend. 

In one corner of the.building was an iron pipe, used 
for conveying tlie rain-water off the roof to a cisteru 
below. 

, In diameter it was about lour inches. 

“It is our only hope,” said Blueskin, “and we bad 
better risk that than stay here and be taken, as we as¬ 
suredly shall be if we delay much longer.” 

“ We shall; that’s true enough.” 

“ I will go first, and you can follow me.” 

“ A greed; I would rather you try it first. But what 
shall I do with this bag of swag?” 

“ Oh ! drop it down.” 

“ But the plate ? ” 

“ Oh ! it won't signify if it is bruised a bit. Drop 
it.” 

“Very good,” said Jack, and leaning forward be let 
the bag fall from his hand. 

It was heavy, and tell swiftly. 

It reached the earth with a jingling sound. 

“Now then, Jack, I : m off; watch how I do it.” 

Takiug every precaution, Blueskin set about com¬ 
mencing the perilous descent. 

He laid himself fiat on the tiles, and gradually lowered 
himself until lie reached the parapet.. 

The edge of this he clutched tightly, and so hung for a 
moment. 

The iron pipe was within a foot of him, so, cautiously 
shifting one hand, he at last grasped it. 

Then he shifted his other liund. 

Jack grew dizzy to see him. 

But v, ith the greatest caution Blueskin descended by 
the pipe. He scratched his bands and In ces in the pro¬ 
cess, but for sucL trivialities as those he did not care a 
jot. 

In a very short space of time, considering the difficul¬ 
ties he had to contend against, lie reached tlie ground. 

But Jack did not wait until Ids comrade had done this, 
but when he was only about halfway down bud begun to 
descend also. 

Of the two Jack got down easier, which was owing as 
much to his slimness as his agility, and, in fact, he was by 
the side of Blueskin before that individual was aware th.it 
he had more than commenced his very perilous journey. 

However, he was glad there was no more delay, for the 
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trampling of man}- feet told him that the servants were 
already on the.scenL 

“ Confound it,” said Blueskin, as he picked up the bag 
and ran across the yard with it in f ’’0 direction of the wall 
where the rope-ladder was hanging. “ Confound it! This 
is one of the most troublesome jobs I have ever lie d in say 
life. Look sharp, or our retreat will be cut off, after all.” 

Jack increased his speed, and there was good reason 
that he should do so. for lights were flashing about in all 
directions. 

Very fortunately the ladder was not far off, and they 
reached it in a few seconds. 

“Now, Jack, up with you. Quick! I will follow.” 

“ And the swag ? ” 

“ ITl see to that. I will tie it to tho bottom of the 
ladder, and draw it up after me.” 

“ Capital! You would have found it rather difficult to 
carry up with you ” 

It was easy enough to climb up the ladder while 
Blueskin held it steady, and Jack was soon on the top of 
the well. 

While he was going up, Blueskin had tied the bag to 
tho last round of the. ladder. 

Then he himself mounted it, and seating himself astride 
the wall, commenced to haul up tho booty. 

But at this moment tho servants reached the wall, and 
one man, who looked like a gamekeeper, or something of 
that kind, had a double-barrelled gun in his hand. 

“Come down there,” he shouted, raising his piece and 
covering our friends with it, “ Como down, or by heaven 
I’ll blow you both to atoms! ” 

Before be had finished liis speech though, Blueskin bad 
.drawn up the ladder ar.d lowered it on the other side. 

“ Over the wall, Jack, and bang by your Lands,” he 
cried, as he himself slipped down the ladder, “ and fhon 
follow mo.” 

Jack did as he was bid, and then arose the report of the 
gun. 

Its discharge was harmless. 

Before the echo had died away, Blueskin was standing 
at the foot of the ladder, and he was directly afterwards 
rejoined by Sheppard. 

Still they were far from safe. 

TLc plunder though was all right, and so as he con¬ 
sidered himself the stronger, Blueskin picked it up, and 
set off at such a ran, that Shepherd had as much as ho 
could do to keep up with him. 

After going at this pace for about a hundred and fifty 
yards, he slackened speed and looked back. 

No signs of pursuit could bo seen, so they went on at an 
easier rale. 

The horso which thc-y bad loft in the lane fully justified 
Elako’s assurance that he would nut stray away. In fact, 
he was on the identical same spot. 

The hag of plate was thrown into the cart by Blueskin, 
who mounted and took the reins, while Jack scrambled in 
after him. 

The horse was refreshed by his halt and banquet in tho 
lane, and, without any incitement, went along at a fast 
trot that got over tho ground in a most surprising manner. 

As they turned tho corner of the Edgwave-road into 
Oxford-street they saw before them, on the eastern horizon, 
the rrsl faint flush of coming dry. 

But still, in the opposite quarter of the heavens, tho 
moon shone with a brilliancy as yet unclaimed. 

To Jack’s surprise, instead of making direct for the stables 
in Loug-acre, Blueskin turned off towards Westminster. 

“ Where aro you going ?” Jack asked. 

“ To Jonathan’s crib in the Ilorseferry, whore be keeps 
the swag.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

RETUjjNS TO QUI7.T ARNOLD, WHO WAS LEFT BY WILD 
IX THE VAULTS BEXEATH TOTTENHAM CHURCH. 
IIalf-ax-hour after Jonathan mounted bis horse and 
rode off towards London, Quilt Arnold began to exhibit 
some symptoms of returning animation. 

lie moved slightly, and a faint groan came from his 
lips. < 

Tho two kicks wk.-.-h Jonathan administered bad de¬ 
ranged bis anatomy a little 

It was pain, doubtless, that brought him back to life. 
At first he was very confused. 


He felt a terrible aching pain every time bo drew bis | 
breath or attempted to move. I 

Quite at a loss, too, lie for sonic moments tried to | 
recollect where he was and what had happened. 

He opened his eyes and his confusion increased. 

He could see notliiug. 

For a moment a horrible idea entered his mind, and he !j 
felt u 5 .s blood grow suddenly cold in his veins, while he 
turned heartsick with apprehension. 

He fancied he was blind. 

. -''he agony be endured while that th 1- jglit Lad posses¬ 
sion of him was intense indeed. 

And it is not at all to be wondered at that he slicnld be 
seized with such a conceit, for so black was all around 
that bo could perceive no more difference when be bad bis ) 
eyes open than he could when lie had them closed. 

He remained still, and strove to think. 

To recollect what was tho last events that had happened 
to him. 

But so excited and nervous had ho become that memory 
for a time eluded him. 

Gradually, however, came back to him tho remembrance ; 
of all that had occurred ou that to him night of horrors, 
up to the point where Jonathan uttered his frightful yell 
and let fall tho lantern. 

Alter that he could remember nothing except Wild had 
slipped from his hold, and that he had, in a devious, 
uncertain kind of way, endeavoured to find the outlet to 
the vault. 

“ That is it,” he thought, when lie had reached this 
point in his recollections. “ I—1 am not blind! but in 
the vault with tho dead.” 

And now, when the conviction that he was not blind, 
aud that his inability to see arose only from the fact that 
there was no means by which a ray of light could enter 
to dispel the darkness, he grew more composed. 

With much pain and difficulty he raised himself to a 
sitting posture. 

Then so great an accession of pain came over him, 
that if his back had not happened to lean against the 
wall, he must have fallen back on the floor of their vaul* . 

But this pain w as produced only by change of posture, 
and iu a Little while its intensity abated. 

Like most others of his profession Quilt never failed to 
carry about with him a ready moans of procuring a light, 
and now tho first thing he did was to feel in his pockets 
for matches. 

These he produced, as well as a small piece of wax caudle. 

Tlie atmosphere in the vault was of so humid a cha¬ 
racter, that it was only after a severe struggle that tho 
candle caught light at all, and then the flame was weak and 
sickly. 

But Quilt’s eyes had become so accustomed to the dark¬ 
ness, that to him the feeble light was quite sufficient to 
illuminate the vault. 

lie raised himself to his feet, and then found tho acute 
pain in his ribs had greatly subsided. 

“ W-wherc’s Jonathan ?” ho asked, as he glared about 
him, and held the candle so as to make it pretty equally 
diffuse its rays over the entire vault. “Where’s Jona¬ 
than ? ” 

But, of course, no Jonathan was to be seen. At that 
moment he was half-way cn his road to Lis own house in 
N ewgate-street. 

Quilt had not yet noticed the coffin. 

That was a little surprise in reserve for him. 

Presently, however, his eyes fell upon tho ghastly and 
loathsome object. 

In his agitation it is a great wonder he did not drop his 
light. . . 

But though it shook about a great deal in liis grasp it 
did not fall. 

“Good heavens!” he said, “what horrible work has 
Wild been at here ! Surely he must he a fiend, for who i 
hut a fiend would mangle a corpse thus ? V. hat earthly jj 
object could lie have had, I wonder ? ^ ^ 

Prom these words of Quilt Arnold the read a - will per- i 
eeivc lie had fallen into a mistake, for upon seeing the } 
disfigured body he very naturally concluded :.t nm.-A bo j 
some of his master’s Liaudiwork. J 

The more he looked, though, the less proDn 1 le this s 
supposition seemed, and then again ho asked himself I 
where Jonathan was, and how he came to leave him in . 
the vault ? > 
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** I must get out of this frightful place,” he said, after 
an ineffectual effort to collect his thoughts. “ I must get 
out of this place, and then, perhaps, I shall he able to 
think.” 

Having come to this conclusion, he made his way across 
the vault to the iron door. 

When he saw it closed his keait sank suddenly like a 
lump of ice in his breast; but, to his joy, he found it open 
to his hand. 

To spring up the stairs, and through the narrow aper¬ 
ture iuto the nave ol the church, was but tbs work of a\ 
moment. 

Then he stopped to think. 

After a while he spoke. 

“Jonathan must have left me there,” he said. cc He 
recovered and found I had disobeyed him. that was his 
idea of punishing me. Bah ! 1 am not such a fool as to 
be frightened by dead bodies, though when l saw that 
coffin move off the shelf and heard Wild v eil out I was 
scared a bit, I’ll allow.” 

He walked slowly up and down the aisle of the church. 
Ashe was shoeless, having, as the reader will lemember, 
divested himself of that part of his clothing in order to 
approach Jonathan uuheard, he glided up and down with 
the silence of a ghost. 

“ I can’t make it out,” he said. “ It puzzles me en¬ 
tirely ; and yet I should uncommonly like to know what 
he wanted there, and I will, too, I'll warrant. Who 
knows it may be something that will place \\ ild as much 
in my power as I am in his. That would be glorious. Jo 
think of being able to say, ‘ Be civil, Johnny, or I'll have 
you hanged at Tyburn next sessions. He ! he ! Fancy 
saying that. Oh ! it would be prime 1 I should be able 
to pay off a little then of what I owe him. He ! he ! 

Quilt was so delighted with this prospect that he for a 
little while forgot everything that had just taken place, 
and where ho was as well, but he was suddenly recalled to 
himself by a return of the pain in his side. 

At every breath he drew he felt as though sonm one 
stabbed him in the vitals. 

He groaued, and was obliged to seat himself upon a 
bench that was close at hand. 

The paroxysm was doubtless produced by the laughter 
he had indulged in, for now he was quiet, and only par¬ 
tially inflated his lungs, the pain was much easier. 

“ IIow came 1 by this hurt ? ” he said. “ I felt nothing 
of it when 1 went into the vault. It must be there theu 
that I received it. But how ? ” 

He leaned his chin upon his hands, and strove to 
think. 

“ Could I have done it in my fall ? No, I don’t think 
that could be. Stop. Jonathan recovered first—saw me 
there. All is plain now : it must have been him that 
mauled me in this fashion. 

“ The skin is unbroken,” he continued. “ What was it r 
Has he kicked me, I wonder, with those heavy boots of 
his ? I suppose so. If he has, it is a mercy my ribs are 
not broken, and 1 don’t know now but what they are.” 

To the best of his belief, however, after making as good 
an examination as he could, the bones were whole. 

“ I must get out of this, and at ouce, too. I am a fool 
for having stayed here so long. I dc lot want to have to 
answer for what Jonathan has done ’own in the vault. 
But for his treatment of me he shall goffer. I swear it— 
I swear it! ” 

Wild had raised up another enemy. 

“ I will hide my time, though,” he J * ?d, gloomily, 
“ I will bide my time. Vengeance will .c\ p at last, and 
it will be none the worse; for keeping. Dearly, dearly 
shall you rue this. Oh ! curses ! curses j” 

Quilt had forgotten himself in his excitement but the 
pain in his side soon brought him to himself. 

Slowly ho dragged himself out of the door of the 
church. 

He stopped upon the steps to put ou his boots. 

All around him was very still. The wind and the ruin 
had gone.and now it was a calm, fine night. 

Not the faintest breeze seemed to shake the leaves on 
the yew-trees in the churchyard. 

It was fortunate for Quilt that no one was abroad, that 
no curious eye saw him leave the sacred building, or he 
would have found himself in a ticklish situation. 

Down the gravel walk—his feet seeming in the stillness 


to make a tremendous noise—he went, and out at the 
little-swinging gate into the lane. 

“ The horses were in the paddock,” he said, “ but of 
course Jonathan has taken them with him. Curse him. 

I expect I should find it no easy matter to mount. 1 
must even go as I am.” 

It seemed a long walk from Tottenham, Put much to 
his relief he found tho pain constantly and steadily 
abating. 

It was nearly ten o’clock when he reached London. 

He did not repair straight to Newgate-street, but visited 
a friend cf his who had a public-house on Clerkenwell- 
green. 

Here he remained during the whole of the day, uncer¬ 
tain how to proceed; but towards night, finding himself 
almost well, he directed himself to Jonathan’s house, 
and was admitted. 

The first intelligence he received was that Wild had 
been inquiung alter him. 

But other and more important matters must now have 
our immediate attention. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

JACK SHEPFAKD is introduced to mtld’s ■warehouse 
IN 1HE HORSEFEKRY, M’ESTMI.NSTER. 

In a former chapter we have already at some length de¬ 
scribed the manner in which Jonathan Wild carried on his 
business transactions in Newgate-street 

We have seen how Pinching Tom brought him the neck¬ 
lace which he had stolen from Lady Ingestrie. 

But although small articles were sometimes in this v;ay 
brought to Jonathan direct, yet it was not the usual course, 
nor was it that pursued M-ith plunder of a more bulky 
description. 

The great thief-taker was by far too politic to keep in 
his house anything that could compromise him in any way 
should the authorities take it into their heads to search his 
domicile. 

In consequence it became a necessity to have another 
establishment, m here the goods could he safely warehoused. 

Acquainted with every part of London as Jonathan was, 
he soon found a place suitable for his purpose 

This was a solitary public-house in the Ilorseferrj’, 
Westminster ; then a desolate and fearful place. 

One of his men, who was known by the name of John 
Oak}’, and who was entirely in his power, Jonathan in¬ 
stalled in this house ostensibly as its landlord. 

To a casual visitor, and sometimes such did drop in, tho 
house presented in all respects a very ordinary appearance. 
1’here was nothing whatever to engender suspicion. 

It was theu towards this place that Blueskin directed 
his cart. 

By the time they arrived at the “ Ship and Rainbow ” 
—for such was the sign of the public-house—it was 
broad daylight, and people were beginning to move 
abroad. 

Upon hearing the grating of the M’heels, John Oaky, 
the landlord, ran to the door, and, as soon as lie saw 
Blueskin, he precipitately retreated into his house. 

At the side of the building Was an opening leading into 
the yard at the back of the public-house, and douu this 
Blueskin turned. 

Oaky was standing there waiting to receive them. 

“ All right ? ” he said, interrogatively. 

“ Yes,” replied Blueskin, as he scrambled out of the 
cart. “ Where’s the ostler ? ” 

“Jack will he here in a minute.” 

“ I am going to stay for an hour or two, so let the horse 
have a good feed the while.” 

“ Very good. Are you hurt, captain F ” 

“ Just a little, hut it is nothing to speak of.” 

“ And who is this youngster r ” inquired the landlord, 
pointing to Jack, who had also descended from the cart. 

“ A fresh hand.” 

“ Oh ! indeed.” 

“ You would know his name, John, if you heard it. ’ 

“ Very likely.” 

“ And he very much surprised, for his father was an old 
' particular of yours.” 

“ Who is he, then ?” 

“ His name,” said Blake, “ is Jack Sheppard ! r * 

I “ Sheppard?” 
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4 The son of poor Tom Sheppard ? ’ 

“ He is.” 

“Wonders will never cease. Here, J*ck, lad, give us 
your hand! I’m glad and proud to see you. Why, Joe, 
now I come to look at Mm, they're as like as two peae, as 
1 the saying is.” 

! “They are i but where’s your ostler? Why don’t he 
j coma ? ” 

“ I don’t know. Hi! Jack, Jack ! ” 

I “ Here you are, guv’nor.” 

’* Look sharp,” said Oaky, “ take the nag out, and give 
her a good feed of corn. We’ll put the cart under the 
shed.” 

He exchanged a meaning glance with Blueskin as he 
spoke 

The horse was taken out of the shafts and led into the 
stable, while Oaky, going to some large double doors, 
took a key out of his pocket and opened them. 

Jack looked inside this place with some curiosity, but 
he was disappointed in his expectations of seeing any¬ 
thing remarkable. 

It war a common, tumble-down looking place, littered 
over with straw. 

Between them they easily ran the cart into the shed, 
and as soon as they had done so Oaky transferred the 
key from the outside to the inside of the door, and locked 
them in. 

“Now, Blueskin, where’s the swag?” 

“ Hush ! Some one may overhearVou. Be cautious.” 

“ All right. There’s nothing to fear.” 0 

“ Here it is, then,” said Blueskin, producing the bag 
containing the plate and other valuables they had stolen. 

“ It’s a fair lot, any how.” 

“Not amiss. But come, don’t let us lose time un- 
necessarily.” 

“ You tiust Jack here ?” 

‘ With everything. You have no more need to be 
afraid of him than me.” 

“ That’s the style then. We will soon let him into a 
secret or two.” 

Upon hearing this Jack kept a wary eye upon all that 
was going to be done. 

In the first place Oaky removed the straw from one 
portion of the floor of the shed which was formed of square 
slabs of stone 

Then taking from his pocket a curiously-fashioned 
instrument, Oaky next proceeded to insert it into a small 
round hole in one of the stones. 

He gave it one half turn round and it became fixed. 

As this instrument now formed a kind of handle he 
seized it with both hands, and exerting his utmost 
strength, lifted the stone from its setting, disclosing a 
steep flight of steps beneath. 

Oaky descended them and held up his hands to receive 
the hag which Blueskin gave him, and then followed, at 
the same time telling Jack to do likewise. 

The desire to know something more of the mysteries of 
Wild’s business was very strong in Jack’s breast, so he 
obeyed with alacrity. 

The 6teps were only six in number, and terminated in a 
small cellar-like place, which, however, was piled up with 
packages tied un and labelled like those in a pawnbroker’s 
wareroora. 

These were articles which Wild anticipated an appli¬ 
cation for. 

The temperature of the place w as almost like an oven, 
so that Jack concluded there must be a concealed fire 
somewhere, though to what uses it was put or intended 
he could form no notion. 

Besides, his attention was pretty well occupied in 
watching the proceedings of Blueskin and John Oaky. 

One hy one the various objects which had been crammed 
into the bag were taken out, examined, and sorted into 
two heaps. 

“ There will be no hope of Jonathan’s being able to re¬ 
store these things in safety, and the sooner those that can 
be identified are disposed of the better it will be for all 
parties concerned.” 

“ Very good, Mr. Blake. In course, in Mr. Wild's ab¬ 
sence, I takes my orders from you. Then you would like 
to have these run down at once ? ” 

As he’ spoke, the quondam landlord pointed to the 
largest of the two heaps. 

The articles that composed it were for the most part 


the service of plate, upon every piece of which was en¬ 
graved the arms and crest belonging to Mr. Hadley’s 
tamily. 

“Certainly,'’ said Blueskin, “there ought to be no 
delay whatever.” 

“ There shan’t he j they shall be run down at once, I’ll 
carry as many as I can; you and Jack must bring the re¬ 
mainder.” 

This was done, and between them they contrived to 
carry it all to a recess at the further cud of the vault, and 
which Jack had not before noted. 

In this recess w as fitted a small furnace, and this was 
the source whence the heat emanated. 

An iron crucible of a very largh size was fixed in ths 
top of this furnace, and in it was a quantity of white, 
molten metal, which Jack rightly took to be silver. 

The pieces of plate were dropped one after another 
into this crucible, and almost as soon as they came into 
contact with the liquid they melted away. 

Full an hour passed, nevertheless, before all the plate 
was melted, or, as Oaky called it, run down. 

In this shape, of course, it was impossible for it to be 
recognized, and then, when there was a sufficient quan 
tity in the crucible, it was run down into very legitimate- 
looking ingots, for which Jonathan easily found a ready 
sale, though where they were actually disposed of was 
perhaps known to himself alone. 

These proceedings were very interesting to Jack from 
the fact of their utter novelty. 

When the melting business was quite finished, the trio 
returned to where the other articles had been left. 

“ Make them up into a parcel, and label them as usual,” 
said Blueskin. “ My mind is easy now about the plate.” 

“ Oh! yes.” 

“ There will be a tremendous outcry about to-mght’s 
work,” continued Blake. “ It was a desperate affair. At 
first everything went well, but afterwards they took a turn 
just the other way.” 

“ Have you been tracked at all ? ” 

“ I think not; in fact, I may say I am sure not. And 
we cannot be recognized by our features, for both of us 
wore masks.” 

“ Then you haven’t much to fear now,” said Oaky, as 
he placed the new parcel along with the others. “ Come 
along in-doors, and have a meal and a rest, for under the 
circumstances I don’t think it would be altogether wise 
for you to go through the streets by daylight.” 

“Nor I, nor do I feel inclined. I have had no sleep 
scarcely latelj', so I shall take the present opportunity of 
having a good one.” 

“That’s right, captain.” 

“ And you have had no alarm of any kind ? ” 

“ Oh ! none at all, tell Mr. Wild. For my paii, so long 
as things are done in the way they are now, I don’t see 
how any suspicion is to be roused.” 

“ Nevertheless, he cautious. It would he a case with 
us all if this place is found out.” 

“ Jt would, it would.” 

Just as they were entering the back door of the public- 
house, Jack caught hold of Blueskin by the arm. 

“ The girl at the ‘ Black Lion,’ the shroudmaker that I 
rescued. I must see her.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

STEGGS GIVES “ HIS LOEDSHIP” A PIECE OF ADVICE 
WHICH IS IMMEDIATELY ACTED UPON. 

The blow which Jack Sheppard had given his rascally 
lordship was a very effective one apparently, for not all 
the united exertions of the watch could restore him to his 
senses. 

But not so with Steggs, although one would have 
thought he had had most knocking about. 

Perhaps he was used to hard knocks. 

However, be it how it may, as soon as “his lordship ” 
was lifted off his body, he sat up and rubbed the back of 
his head with a rueful air. 

“A coach,” ho gasped, “a coach for myself and his 
lordship. Five shillings for anyone who will fetch a 
coach.” 

The offer of this reward, coupled with the fact that a 
lord was in distress, stimulated several to run off m 
Various directions. 

In less than five minutes they heard the rattling C! 
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wheels, and one of those crazy old vehicles, tho pre¬ 
decessors of our modem cab, drew up at the corner. 

By this time St eggs had managed to regain his feet, 
and by his instructions “ his lordship ” was picked up and 
put inside the hackuey coach. 

When this was done, and his employer comfcn cablv dis¬ 
posed upon the seat, Steggs himself entered, having first 
acted up t'"> his word, and given the man who had 
fetched^he conveyance the five shillings lie had offered 
him. 

The <v«.ch drove off in the direction of Holborn, for 
Steggs Lad instructed the driver to take them to the 
public-house in Middle-row, and then the crowd which 
had assembled, after spending some time in fruitless 
speculation, dispersed. 

The little distance between these two places was soon 
accomplished. 

Still insensible, “ his lordship ” was carried in by the 
driver and Steggs, who though a good deal hurt, was not 
seriously so. 

The landlord recognized his guests again instantly. 

“Get ready your best bed-room immediately,'’ said 
Steggs, “ and send for a doctor. This gentleman and 
mvself have been set upon and almost murdered by a gang 
of thieves.” 

“ Yes, sir. The room is ready,” said the landlord. 
“ This way, if you please. Straight upstairs, sir.” 

“ I)o you help to carry him,” said Steggs. “ I am 
almost as much hurt as he is. And I feel that to take 
him up stairs would be beyond my powers.” 

“ Willingly, sir,” replied the landlord. 

Steggs now carrying in his right hand a candle, led the 
way up the staircase, and on reaching the top by the 
landlord’s directions opened a door immediately opposite 
to him. 

It led into a neatly-furnished chamber, and “ his lord- 
ship” was laid as carefully as they could upon the bed. 

i hen turning towards the driver of the coach and putting 
halt’-a-guinea into his hand, Steggs said— 

“ Drive tc the nearest surgeon’s and bring him here at 
once.” 

“ All right, sir,” said Jarvey. “ There’s Doctor Taylor 
as lives just round the corner of Gray’s-inn-lane. "'ill 
ho do ? ” 

“ Yes—yes. Bring him at once.” 

The hackney coachman, who for once in a way was 
satisfied with his fare, seeing that it was about four 
times as much as was legally his due, obeyed wiili willing 
alacrity. 

During his absence Stesrgs busied himself in looking 
after his own hurts a little, but he found that beyond a 
few rather severe bruises he was all right. 

lie cleansed the dirt from his face, bauds, and apparel, 
and thou performed the same office for his employer. 

lie had scarcely finished when the landlord, accom¬ 
panied by a tall pale young man entered the room. 

“ Doctor Taylor,” said the former ; and then the young 
man, without uttering a word, gravely took off his hat and 
walked to the bedside. 

The administration of some volatile stimulant caused the 
nobleman to open his eyes and groan. 

The first object upon which his gaze rested was his 
accomplice Steggs, and that seemed to give him the clue 
to all that had passed. 

lie had, however, sufficient presence of mind not to 
make any remark. 

His lordship’s face wa3 terribly damaged by the blows 
Jack had given it, but when the doctor had carefully 
sponged it with warm water there did not seem to he much 
the matter. 

“ Our euterprize failed, Steggs,” said his lordship, as 
f oon as the doctor and the landlord had retired. “How 
was it r \\ hat fiend mauled mo in this way ? ” 

“That, your lordship, is I regret to say more than I can 
fell you. The attack was so sudden and unexpected 
that 1 could not see by whom it was perpetrated.” 

“ But I did, Steggs. I did.” 

“ Who was it, my lord ? ” 

“A boy! V stripling that looked as if lie could he 
knocked down with a reed. It was the same who w-s 
sitting in the room down stairs when you entered. 

“ Indeed,” said Steggs, in a tone of voice that boded no 
good feeling towards Jack. “1 am glad I know who it 


is, 1 shall be able to pay lam off and punish him for hi 3 
interference.” 

“ Ha! Steggs,” cried his lordship, struck by a new 
thought. “ His interference ? Why should he interfere ? ” 

“ 1 know not, unless”- 

“ Unless what ? ” 

Unless he managed somehow to overhear onr con¬ 
versation.” 

“ lie must have done so 1 Perhaps he knows all— 
has already told the girl ? Oh! Steggs! I am ruined— 
lost! ” 

“Not so, my lord! not so! You are in danger— 
imminent danger of having all discovered, but if wo are 
prompt, we may yet be in time to carry out our purpose. 
If you will remember, 1113- lord, I have been especially 
careful not to mention you by name, so that, in all proba- 
bility, the meddling young fool is in ignorance of it! ” 

“ We will hope so, at any rate ! ” replied his lordship, 
much relieved, “ and yet he may have recognised me ? 
Who knows ? I don’t think he did though, now I come to 
think.” 

“ Have you any reason for holding that opinion ? ” 

“ Only this, Steggs, he looked very curiously at me 
when he entered, and regarded me as though I was an 
utter stranger.” 

“ Why, then all is well. The information he has 
already acquired null avail him hut little, even supposing 
he listened to the whole of onr interview, which I think 
is scarcely possible.” - 

“ But what are we to do, Steggs r ” 

“ Do, my lord ? ” 

“Yes, do.” 

“ Only one thing I conceive, and that ”- 

“ Go on.” 

“ That, my lord, I am afraid we shall find rather 
difficult.” 

“ It is to obtain possession of the girl.” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ But how are we to do it ? Where is she ? ” 

“ That, my lord, is the difficulty of which I spoke. Of 
course 1 have 110 more clue to her whereabouts than you 
have! ” 

His lordship sprung up in bed. 

“We must find her, Steggs, we must find her, if we 
search piety house there is in London. Or that which I 
have so sinned for to obtain will, after all, elude my 
grasp, and ‘ ’- 

“Do not look upon it in that light, my lord. Instead 
of despairing, let us hope! As yet, a short time only 
has elapsed. Let us commence onr operations without 
delay.” 

“ That is good advice, Steggs! good advice! Curse 
the villain, he has made me so stiff and sore that I can 
hardly move! ” 

“ And I, my lord ! I have said nothing about my hurts, 
but they are both serious and painful,’ 

“Never mind—never mind! I can find you a plaster 
for every one of them.” 

“ You are very good, my lord.” 

“ (>nly get those two persons into my power, and llien 
you may name your own reward ! ” 

The eyes of the villain Steggs glistened with cupidity, 
as he heard these words. 

“ It is good as done, my lord! Two persons, did you 


say 


Yes! ” 


“ The girl ? ” 

“ She is one, the other is the fiend that baulked me 
in my designs, and battered my body ! ” 

“Do not fear for him, my lord. I have a personal 
feeling in that matter.” 

“ So much the better! 1 will make him live to re¬ 

member and regret the day he took it into bis bead to 
interfere with me! Curse him ! I ache from bead to 
foot! ” 

“ Best satisfied, my lord,” said Steggs, “ you shall have 
such a reveuge upon him as shall fully satisfy' you. It 
galls me to the soul to think an urchin like that should 
have overcome the pair of us ! ” 

“ He took us by surprise, and that is half the victory.” 

“True; but his muscles must be like steel. His blows 
came down like hammers.” 

t “ I wonder bow long it will be before I can get out. 
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Steggs ? ” asked his lordship, after a brief interval of 
silence. I don’t like the idea of being here idle.” 

“ That depends upon yourself. I think if you will try .to 
sleep till morning you will then, by an effort cf your will, 
be able to get up and go about as usual.” 

“ I will do so—I will do so ! ” 

“ Behove me, it will he the best.” 

“ And you, Steggs ? ” 

“ I, nay lord, must find some place where I can repose 
ray limbs a little. I am more used to hard knocks than 
ou, and don’t feel them so much, but I think, of the two, 
came decidedly the worst off in the encounter.” 

For once, we must- coiucido with Mr. Steggs. 

“ IVell—well, he it so. I know, by myself, that you 
must want rest. But let us he stirring in the morning 
early.” • ' 

“Do not fear for that.” 

. “ Good night, Steggs. The landlord will find you 
another room.” 

“ Thank you, my lord, and now, if you would allow 
me to give you a piece of adviee, in the shape of a 
suggestion.” 

“ Speak out! What is it P ” 

• “ We shall have, you may be sure, the greatest possible 
difficulty in finding out the retreat of the two persons of 
whom we are in quest, if we have nothing to guide us. 
Now, my lord, there is a man in London who, in con¬ 
sideration of a sum of money, will place these persons in 
our hands in less than twelve hours. 1 
“ Impossible.” 

“ It is true, nevertheless.” 

“ And who is this man, Steggs ? What is his name ? ” 
“ Jonathan Wild’” 

CHAPTER'XXXII. 

:n which his lordship comes to a perfect under¬ 
standing WITH THE GREAT TIIIEF-TAKER. 

“Jonathan Wild, ’’repeated his lordship, “surely, Steggs, 
I have heard that name ? ” 

“ Most likely, I should thiuk. He has been making 
himself rather notorious lately.” 

.. “ But he is a thief-taker, is he not ? ” 

“ That is one portion of his avocation, hut he by no 
means confines himself to that.” 

1‘ I have heard but little about him, Steggs, and that 
little was by no means to his credit. I was told he always 
managed to wreak iil on all those who became in any way 
connected with him.” 

“ Pho! pho f my lord, place no credence in that. It is 
.the misfortune of all great and successful men to have 
base detractors.” 

“ It is. And so, Steggs, you would advise that we 
obtained Wild’s oo-operafion in this affair ? ” 

“ Most certainly, my lord.” 

“ \\ ell, well, you ought to know best.. But leave me 
now. I will think of it—I will think of it.” 

“ Do so.” 

“We cannot see him before the morning, so there is 
plenty of time to decide.” 

“ There is. I will, then, with your lordship’s permis¬ 
sion, seek an hour or two’s rest.” 

“ Call me at eight, Steggs. I will get up then, come 
what will.” 

“ Very good, my lord,” said Steggs, obseqiously, as he 
closed the door. “ Gcod-night, my lord.” 

■’ Good-night.” 

“ It will go hard hut I make something out of this 
affair,” muttered Steggs, as he sought the landlord, “very 
hai'd, indeed. I, too, will reflect, for, after all, if may not 
be politic to take Jonathan into our confidence. He is a 
villain, but that’s nothing. He would not serupio to 
betray anyone, and that is a great deal. I must think—I 
must think.” 

But Mr. Steggs made cue little mistake, ho should have 
thought before he broached the suggestion; for in the 
morning, when, according- to instructions, he awaked his 
lordship, that gentleman very decisively expressed his 
determination to act upon the advice given him. 

Now Steggs had come to the conclusion that he had 
not taken the wisest step for his own interests, hut it was 
too late to draw back, or, if he had made an attempt even, 
it would have at ouco excited surprise, if not suspicion. 


for upon every other occasion ho had always made a point 
of instantly acquiescing wittf his employer’s opinions. 

“You must take me to Jcuathan Wild’s at once,” he 
said, as soon a3 he had partaken of a hasty breakfast. “ Is 
it far from here ? ” 

“ Quite elose at hand, your lordship; but your faee ”— 
Oh ! never mind that. I will call at the first ehymists 
v. a come to, and get him to dress it for me. Such a 
triviality as that must not have power to keep me back 
when auytliiug so important as the capture of this girl is 
going forward. Are you ready ? ” 

“ I am always ready,” said Steggs, bowing low, “ aud 
willing, too, whenever your lordship requires me.” 

A smile of contempt came to his lordship’s lips, hut 
wheu Steggs raised himself to an upright position it had 
disappeared. 

“ Let us start, then, immediately,” he said, “the less 
time there is wasted now the better.” 

Accordingly, in about two miuutes afterwards, this 
preeious pair were on their wav to Little Newgate, whither 
we will precede them. 

For ouee iu a way, Jonathan came down to his office 
nearly an hour before his usual time that morning. The 
fact is, ho expected to do more than an ordinary day’s 
work. 

He was anxious, too, to learn what had ensued upon 
the discovery of the sacrilege at Tottenham Church. 

Iu these days of rapacious penny-a-liners, we should 
have had several eolumus in print about it at breakfast- 
time, hut then the newspaper pr.ess was quite auother 
affair. 

No, Wild did not look for any printed intelligence of the 
affair, but he fully expected that he would be immediately 
communicated with. 

The blood-stained tiara was still in Jonathau’s pocket, 
and in the one on the other side of his coat was Lady 
lngestrie’s diamond neeklaee. 

This little affair he fully expected to bring to a termina¬ 
tion this morning, so that, with two sueh important pieces 
of business upon his mind, it is no wonder that Wild 
seated himself at his desk much earlier than was his 
wont 

Then, again, there was the affair between him and Sir 
Marmaduke. 

He was uneasy, too, about the non-arrival of Joe Blake. 
It was something very out of the waj- for him to fail in an 
expedition, but as he did not come, Jonathan began to 
dread the worst. 

While these thoughts were passing through his mind, 
Jonathan assumed a favourite attitude. 

He placed his elbows on the desk, and holding the palms 
of his hands together, rested his chin in them. 

“ Let me see,” he said, “ I ought to expeet Lord 
Ingestrie hero first. Now shall I restore him his neek¬ 
laee, or put him off for a day or two longer ? Which will 
bo safest, I wonder ? I must he guided by circum¬ 
stances.” 

As he spoke he dived his hand into his poeket, and drew 
the neeklaee forth. 

“ A very pretty little ornament, that’s certain. Rather 
old-fashioned, though. 1 should not care to give three 
thousand pounds for it myself, though he must if he 
wauts it hack.” 

At this moment some one tapped gently at the office 
door. 

“ Talk of the-,” said Wild, as he lifted up the lid of 

his desk, aud slipped the neeklaee into it. “Come in!” 
lie shouted in his most ferocious tones. 

It was Tonics who had taliped at the door, and just pro¬ 
jecting his noso into the apartment, he said— 

“ If you please, Mr. Wild, there’s two gentlemen as 
want to see you on particular and private business.” 

“ Where, ciilain ? ” 

“ They are in the hall, if you please, sir.” 

“ Then bring them in at once, and he hanged to you ! 
IIow dare you keep them waiting % ” 

Tonka disappeared, and iu another moment returned, 
ushering iu that individual who as yet wo know by no 
other uame than “ : s lordshin,” and his companion iu 
evil, Steggs. 

Jonathan was rather disappointed when his eye fell 
upon his visitors, for he fully expected if would be Lord 
Ingestrie. 
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Tonks lost no time iu closing the door, and leaving his 
imperious master and his visitors alone. 

With a horrible contortion ol the lacial muscles, wmch 
cu Jonathan’s countenance did duty for a smile, he spoke— 
“ Good morning, gentlemen,” he said. “ In what way 
can I be of service to you ? ” 

For a moment this question was unanswered. 

His lordship felt rather embarrassed. He scarcely knew 
how to approach the subject. 

Steggs was silent. Without instructions from his em¬ 
ployer he, of course, could not venture to say anything. 
At length his lordship spoke. 

“ Mr. Wild,” he said. 

Jonathan made a bow and a grimace, which said as 
plainly as though his lips had articulated t.he words— 

“ \ es, that is me. What do you want r ’ 

At any rate, his lordship so interpreted it, for he went 

! on,— 

“The business upon which I have come to obtain your 
co-operation, is secret and important. Cm I confide in 
you . ” 

“ You can, my lord.” 

“ How ? ” exclaimed his lordship, and evidently, by the 
tone in which he spoke, more surprised and chagrined 
than he was delighted, “ do you know me ? ” 

“ Perfectly well,'’ said Jonathan. “ You are Lord-” 

“ There—there! that will do! ” said his lordship, 
hastily interrupting him, “there is no occasion for men¬ 
tioning my name.” 

“ As you please, my lord. But you asked me a lather 
unusual question, that is, whether you could confide in 
me ? ” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Well, then, to save time, I will simply assert that you 
can confide iu me freely, and without fear. Indeed, if 

you would allow me to advise ”- 

Jonathan broke off suddenly. He wanted to feel liis 
way. 

“ What is your advice, Mr. Wild?” 

“ Simply this. When you do confide in me, do so 
without reserve. Keep nothing back. The importance 
of the pursuance of this policy with either your doctor 
or your lawyer is well known. It is more important still 
that you should pursue that policy with me.” 

“ Well—well; perhaps so. Listen to me, Mr. Wild, if 
you please. I daresay you will find what I want you to do 
an easy enough matter.” 

“ I am listening with the greatest attention, my lord,” 
said Wild, as he took up a pen and a sheet of paper, for 
he always [made notes of what was said to him, though, 
as he did this in cipher, they were legible to no one but 
himself. 

“You must know, in the first place, that a few days 
ago a young girl, of whom 1 wished to get possession, 
resided in Charles-street, Drury-lane, and obtained a 
livelihood by working for a Mrs. Roblet, of No. lti, 
Princes-street, Lincoln’sinn-iields, whose occupation is 
that of a shroudmnker./ 

“Just so, your lordship, I quite understand so far. 
Pray go on.” 

“ Having resolved to carry her off, I sent my con¬ 
fidential servant, Steggs, here, to make inquiries respect¬ 
ing the time she left her place of work, and so on, in 
order that we might concert measures for the execution 
of our design.” 

Wild nodded. 

“ We arranged that Steggs should meet me at a public- 
house in Middle-row, Holborn, and accordingly, about 
balf-an.hour before the appointed time, I repaired thither, 
and sat down in the public room to wait his arrival.” 

“ Scarcely had I seated myself, than there entered a boy, 

I was going to say, for such anyone would take him to he 
at first sight, though I should think his age must have 
been about twenty or twenty-one.” 

“I suppose,” said Wild, ‘ that this all bears upon the 
case ? ” 

“ Oh! certainly. Well, I waited in the room some 
time, and this lad sat there also near the fire. At last 
Steggs came, and he began to tell me the result of his 
errand when I stopped him, for I perceived thi3 lad was 
trying his best to listen to wbat we bad to say, and this, 
of course, I wished to keep a secret. 

“ perceiving this, I say, 1 asked for a private rorm, and 
J^as shown to one on the first floor. W e had our con¬ 


ference there, and, secure of not being overheard, talked 
freely of the matter. 

“ The end of it was that we resolved to carry the girl 
off that very night, for Steggs had ascertained that she 
always left her work at a little after nine o’clock. 

“tie chose the corner of Gate-street and Great Queen- 
street for the place to lay in ambush, and accordingly made 
our tray there at orwe. 

“A hackney coach was hired, and by Steggs’ instruc¬ 
tions drawn up in the square, while w6 st^od near those 
iron railings at the corner of the street wnieh I daresay 
you have noticed.” 

“ I know the spot perfectly well, my lord, and I must say 
that scarcely a better for 3 our purpose could be found in 
all London.” 

“ The information which Steggs had obtained turned 
out to be perfectly correct, for just after the clock in the 
Old Square, Lincoln’s-inn, had struck the hour of nine we 
heard a light footstep rapidly approaching us, and then 
as she passed under a lamp I saw her features. It was 
the girl I sought! ” 

“ Yes—yes.” 

“ We sprang forward, and made her a prisoner so sud¬ 
denly that she scarce knew w hat had happened. I was 
felicitating myself upon the success which had so far 
crowned our expedition as we bore her rapidly towards 
the hackney coach, when we were taken aback by a horrible 
yell, and then were assailed with the greatest fury by some¬ 
one. 

“ Steggs was the first to fall. 

“ Then this unknown assailant grappled with me, and 
to defend myself I had to let go my hold of the young 
girl. 

“ To be brief, I was worsted by this fellow, for his 
strength seemed somethine supernatural, and I carry now 
the marks of his blows. However, before I lost all con¬ 
sciousness, I saw and recognized him. It was the lad 
who looked so curiously at me while a'c the public- 
house.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“ Yes. He must have managed in some way to over¬ 
hear our conversation, and so thwarted my plans. Now 
the girl I must have at any risk, and that at once. The 
lad as well must be found, and then 1 will settle accounts 
with him.” 

His lordship then proceeded with the aid of Steggs to 
give a minute description of the shroudmaker. 

Afterwards of the lad. 

So correct was this la tter one, that when he had written 
it Jonathan muttered— 

“ Jack Sheppard by all that’s damnable ! ” 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

JACK SHEPPARD AND JONATHAN WILD HAVE A SLIGHT 
DISAGREEMENT. 

In a moment now Jonathan Wild connected Sheppard’s 
non-appearance, and, being mixed up in this affair to¬ 
gether, made one event account for the other. 

The reader will not fail to have perceived that, though 
his lordship had given Wild what appeared to he a very 
circumstantial and candid account, yet it was not a correct 
one, since he had made no mention of the relationship 
which existed between himself and the young girl. 

It is not surprising that he should have hesitated or 
altogether shrunk from putting Jonathan in possession 
of so tremendous a secret; and therefore be led the great 
thief-taker to suppose that his motive for abducting the 
young girl was because he had taken a fancy to her. 

JcBiafhan was used to affairs of that sort, so he at once 
took it for granted that that was what his lordship wanted 
with the young girl. 

“ And this took place last night, you say/’ 

His lordship nodded. 

“ London is a large place, but T think I may give you 
the assurance that in a day or so the girl will he iu your 
hands, and the lad as well. But there is one little Doint 
which has not yet been taken into consideration.” 

“ What is that, Mr. Wild ? ” 

“ Why, you see, it will not be possible for me to prose¬ 
cute these inquiries for your lordship without expending 
money.” 

“ Of course not. Now, Mr. Wild, whet value do you , 
set upon this service ? ” * f 
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[■JONATHAN WILD IS CHASED BY THC THAlhES POLItti". 


** Well, I can hardly say. It depends upsu many eir- 
.mmstanees. I should think about five hundred pounds.” 

“ Five hundred pounds, Mr. Wild. That is a very large 
am of money.” 

“ I am well aware of it, my lord. But I suppose you 
vant this girl.” 

“ I must have her,” he replied, vehemently; “h?t the 
.lost be what it will.” 

“Very good. Then my demand is ridiculously small. 
However, as I have said it, 1 wont run hack from my 
word. Write me out your promise to pay mo five hun¬ 
dred pounds upon the consummation of the affair, and I 
guarantee to place the girl in your hands in less than 
forty-eight hours.” 

His lordsLip hesitated a moment, when Wild gave him 
the pen, but upon second thoughts he wrote it, and 
Jonathan carefully folded it up and put it into a eompart- 
jient of his pocket-book. 

A gnm smile came over the thief-taker’s face. He 
imagined the five hundred pounds as good as earned, for, 


'of course he made sur that Jack would not hesitate to ! 
I tell him where the girl was to be found. j 

) But in this he reckoned without his host I 

“ It’s as good as done, my lord,” he said. “ You need j 
trouble your mind no more about it. It’s a pity you dij 
not come to mo in the first instance; but, however, 3 j 
does not signify further than that by this time your lord¬ 
ship would have achieved the object of your desires.” 

“ I shall leave you then with that assurance. Only 
perform your promise, and I shall not be particular to a 
few pounds extra. Good morning, Mr. Wild, 

J onathan hanged his cudgel on the desk. 

Tonks appeared in answer to the summons. 1 

“ Show these gentlemen to the door, villain.” ) 

“Yes, Mr. Wild. Oh ! yes, sir. This way, gentlemen f 
. if you please.” ® 

j As the office-door closed after his Jonathan ^ 

assumed his former attitude. . [ 

I “Let me think,” he said; “let me think. fnere la I 
more iu this affair than meets the eye, I feel con vines-®- 
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Jnek Sheppard, too! Ey what chance is he mixed up in 
it? J mu;t question him wheu he returns, and learn all 
from him, a welt as where the girl is at tlio present 
moment. Thi : will ho another good day, I can see.” 
Tap-tap. ' 

_ “ More visitors,” said Wild, as he twitched his wig over 
his eyes. “ More grist to the mill. Ha! ha! ” 

This time it was Lord Ingestrie. 

He looked pale and anxious. He had had some difil- 
culty in raising the money Wild demanded for the restora¬ 
tion of the necklace. 

“ You don’t look well, my lord,” said Jonathan. “ I am 
afraid you have been worrying yourself about the necklace. 
It was quite unnecessary, I can assure you.” 

“ Mo, no. It is not that. It is the trouble I have had 
to get the money.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“Yes. But T have managed it. Aud now, how have 
you succeeded ? ” 

“ Indifferently well, my lord, indifferently well. My 
men found out indirectly who had it, and made overtures 
for its return.” 

“ And the result r ” 

“ Well, my lord, the result is not quite as I expected. 
It must have got wind that your lordship set au intriusic 
value upon it, tor they are more extortionate than I 
thought they would be.” 

“ Then never mind. It must go.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“Yes. I have already had the utmost difficulty in 
getting together so large a sum. I am sorry 1 troubled 
you at all in the affair.” 

“Oh! pray don't mention that. My trouble has been 
nothing, as I may say, but what it has beeu your lordship 
is heartily welcome to.” 

“ Aud now, just for curiosity, what does the miscreant 
ark for restoring the stolen article ?' I mean how much 
money.” 

“ Just so.” 

“ How much is it ? ” 

“ Three fhousaud five hundred guineas ! ” 

“ Three thousand ”- 

“ Five hundred.” 

“ Why, you said at first, offer four thousand.” 

“ I know 1 did, but your lordship thought that rather 
unreasonable, and it was afterwards settled at three.” 

“ Bo it was ; but I had, nevertheless, counted upon four, 
aud that is the sum I have raised.” 

“ Then,” said Wild, who had the greatest possible diffi¬ 
culty in concealing his exaltation," do you feel inclined to 
give the amount named ? ” 

“ I certainly don’t feel inclined, but still ”- 

“ You would not like such a thing to go out of your 
possession ? ” 

“ I should not, Mr. Wild, and that is just it.” 

“ Then the better way for you will he to give the 
money.” 

“ And can’t I bring the fellow to law ? ” 

“ Oh ! impossible ! ” 

“ How so ? ” 

“ I don't know who he is.” 

“ But your man, who has managed the husiness so 
for ? ” 

“Has not seen tire actual person, but a go-between.” 

“ How confoundedly cautious!'’ 

“ It is necessary to be so, my lord, when you have a 
noozo dangling over your head.” 

“ Of course, of course.” 

“ I told my man to offer the three thousand, hut as that 
offer was not accepted, and five hundred more asked, I 
could not do anything until I had seen you ” 

“ No, no.” 

“ For I did not know whether you would be willing to 
give that amount.” 

“ I suppose it must be so,” said Lord Ingestrie, with 
a sigh, as he drew forth a plethoric pocket-book, and 
began counting out some notes. 

‘ I- vexatious,” said Wild, sympatliizingly, “ to have 
to part with so large an amount to get back one’s own 
property, is it not ? ” 

“You are right, it is; I feel it. I suppose, thougn, 
there is no choice in tho matter.” 

* Hone at all.” 


___ ___ 

“ Just count those, then; I think you will find them all 
right.” • 

“ They are quite right,” said Wild, who rapidly 
counted the notes, “ and now about your lordship’s 
watch?” 

“ Ah! where is that ? ” 

“ I have no idea; I cannot get the least trace of it. 
But make your mind easy about that; I will get it back 
for you sooner or later.” 

“ I am glad to have such an assurance. And now, Mr. 
Wild, in spite of your deprecation of your trouble you 
must have had a good deal, and the business cannot have 
been managed without putting you to some expense. 
Now what is your charge for all this.” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Nothing ? ” 

Nothing! ” repeated Wild, emphatically. 

“ Bat did I not understand you to say that the three 
thousand fire hundred pounds was the exact amount you 
would have to give ? ” 

“ Such is the case.” 

“ Then how are you to be paid ?” 

“ Oli! I have my salary as a chief police-officer.” 

“ I am aware of that, but it is always usual for something 
extra to be charged.” 

“ I know that, but my sole desire is to servo your lord- 
ship. I very much regret you should have to pay anything 
at all, and I could not think of taking anything from you 
myself.” 

“ Tut, tut! ” said Lord Ingestrie, who was completely- 
deceived by Wild’s apparent magnanimity. “ Tut, tut! 

I can’t allow you to have all your trouble for nothing.” 

“ Of course,” said Wild, with a hypocritical whine, “ it 
would be rude and ungrateful on my part were I to refuse 
to accept anything your lordship might be pleased to give 
me in recognition of my services.” 

“ To be sure it would. Now what shall it be ?” 

“ Oh ! my lord, I could not think of naming anything 
for a moment. That I must leave eutirely with you. 
You may rest assured that I shall be completely satisfied 
with anything that your lordship may he pleased to give 
me.” 

“ But I hardly know how to estimate your services. 
Beyond tho bare fact of knowing that you have found out 
the stealer of the bracelet, aud arranged with him to 
return it for a certain sum, I know nothing. However, 

I shall be very glad if you will accept of this fifty pound 
note.” 

“ You are too munificent,” said Wild, “ by far too muni¬ 
ficent.” 

“ Not at all. I would a thousand times rather give any 
amount of money away than I would have it extorted 
from me.” 

“ And so would I. and so of course would evervoue 
else.” 

“ That, then, is settled. And now, Mr. Wild, how 
about the necklace ?” 

“ Well, you can either meet the person who is to give it 
up, or you can come here for it, whichever you like best. 

I should prefer the former.” 

“ Why, Mr. Wild ? ” 

“ Oh! for no very particular reason, except that you 
Avould see that I had represented things to you just as 
they actually are.” 

“ I do not doubt you for a moment, and if you will 
allow me I will in preference call here for the neck¬ 
lace.” 

“ As you like, my lord.” 

“You can meet this intermediate party and get it back. 
To tell you the truth, I have no desire to face them.” 

“ Perhaps it is best not. They are always on the look 
out for treachery.” 

“ I suppose ?o, and therefore I will call here, and receive 
it from you. When shall 1 come ? ” 

“ To-morrow morning at this time, if you please, my 
lord. I hope you will accept of my thanks for the liberal, 
very liberal present you have made me, and believe that 
I shall he always grateful.” 

“ Say no more,” said Ingestrie, as he prepared to quit j 
Wild’s office. “ Your behaviour throughout the whole oi 1 
this affair has been praiseworthy in the extreme.” j 

“ I am not a little delighted,” said Wild, “ that I should j 
have been fortunate enough to win the good opinion of j 
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jour lordship. As for your watch I will make it a point 
of honour of getting it back for you*” 

“ Thanks ! You may rely upon my gratitude.” 

| “No, my lord,” said Wild, as he got off his stool and 
held open the door to allow his illustrious visitor to de¬ 
part. “ Under no circumstances will I accept of a penny 
for that matter. I am quite firm about that.' 

“ Well, well! We shall see ! Good day! ” 

“ Good day, my lord. Tonks, show his lordship to th3 
door.” 

, Jonathan waited until he heard the front door bang, 
and then he ventured to give utterance to his thoughts. 

“ So far, very good,” he said. “ Very good, indeed. 
What an infernal fool he must be. Oh! but the mag¬ 
nanimous dodge is the dodge of all dodges. Ha! ha! 
Three thousand five hundred and fifty pounds. A capital 
mornings’ work indeed. Now I only want to be equally 
lucky with ”- 

But before Jonathan could finish his sentence another 
visitor was announced; but before we relate who it was, 
and what took place at the interview, we must turu our 
attention to some of our characters whom we have for 
some time neglected. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE DIAMOND TIARA IS THE MEANS OP GETTING 
JONATHAN INTO TROUBLE. 

Not until darkness had fairly settled upon the earth 
would Blueskiu move from the “ Ship and Rainbow” 
public-house, although Jack importuned him to do so. 

But he turned a deaf ear to all he said, nor would he 
on any account suffer Jack to go away alone. 

In accordance with the resolution he had expressed 
he sought a bed-chamber, and having, after some trouble, 
got a promise from Jack that ho would not take ad¬ 
vantage of his slumber to steal away he composed himself 
to sleep. 

Jack, to tell the truth, was glad enough to follow his 
example, for he sadly needed rest. 

And so at night, as we have said, they awoke refreshed, 
and having eaten a hearty meal departed. 

Hjid anyone been on the watch they would have seen 
nothing remarkable in the fact of two persons putting 
up all day at the inn, and going away as they came, 
but as it happened no one noticed either their arrival or 
departure. 

The horse was quite fresh after his day’s rest in the 
stable, and he carried them along at a pace few others 
could have equalled. 

Blueskin drove straight to the livery stables at the 
comer of King-street, Long-acre, and alighting there, 
went in the direction of the “Black Lion” on foot. 

Those who are acquainted with the locality will be 
aware that it is not more than six or eight minutes walk 
to the ancient inn, for the building itself is still in exist¬ 
ence, although the sign has been changed. 

Now it is called the “ Cock and Magpie.” 

Had Blueskin entirely consulted his own inclination he 
would have made his way direct to Newgate-street, but 
he had promised Jack he should call at the “ Black Lion.” 

When they arrived the place was rather empty. It 
was almost too early in the evening for’tbeir customers to 
arrive. 

The pair walked straight into the kitchen at the back 
of the house, and there they found Johnson very com¬ 
posedly smoking a pipe. 

He roso as he saw his visitors enter, and hastened to 
bring two chairs towards the fire for their accommoda¬ 
tion. 

“Howls-” Jack began, and he suddenly stopped. 

He did not know the name of the girl to whom lie liad 
been of such essential service. 

But Johnson seemed to understand perfectly well who 
he meant, for he said— 

“ She is all right, and looks so different that you m oula 
hardly know her. I expect her every moment. She was 
here iust now, but she went out about two minutes a**<5 
along of the missus.” 

“ Let us have somethin^ 10 drink, Johnson, and bring a 
glass for yourself,” said Blueskin. ** I suppose there is 
no news ? ” 

“ Nothing as concern* you. I’ve been rather uneasy 


all day, for you know you told mo k> expect yon about 
four o’clock this morning.” 

“ I know I did, but I got to Oakv^ about that time, 
and there I have been ever since.” 

“ I felt pretty sure you were safe, for I kn°~r von are 
quite able to take care of yourself.” 

Johnson soon bad the brandy on the table, and ail three 
took a tolerable quantify, Jack the least, for be was in a 
perfect fever to seo his protegee. 

After waiting what appeared to him to he an endless 
time, though it certainly was not more than a quarter- 
of-an-hour, the rustling of female garments reached his 
ears, and then Mrs. Johnson entered, closely fonowed 
by the young girl. 

Jack fairly uttered a shout of astonishment and delight 
when ho beheld her. He had already seen sutficient of 
her countenance to know that it was a more beautiful one 
than it falls to the lot of most feminine humanity to 
have, but he was hardly prepared to see her looking so 
lovely as she did. 

The cry he had uttered had the effect of instantly 
drawing the girl’s attention to him, and as soon as she 
saw her preserver a glad smile rose to her lips, and 
with a slightly heightened colour in her cheeks and 
sparkle in her eyes, she held out her hand to Jack. 

It was a small and beautifully-shaped hand, and such 
a one as many a titled dame would have given a trifle 
to possess. 

Under the landlady’s care she had quite recovered. 

Her old clothes were thrown aside, and she was at¬ 
tired in some that belonged to one of Jobuson’s daughters 
now deceased, and which, as she was about her age and 
size, fitted her admirably. 

With an air of charming freedom, she drew up a chair 
close to Jack’s and sat down in it. 

It is in woman’s nature to feel grateful for a service 
rendered, and the fair shroudmaker was no exception to 
the rest of her sex. 

Her familiar manner soon put Jack at his ease, who, it 
must be confessed, felt at first rather bashful and con¬ 
fused. 

Almost the first question that ho found courage to ask 
her was her name. 

“ I have two,” she said ; “ one is Elizabeth Lyon, and 
the other is a nickname they gave me at Mrs. Roblet’s.” 

“ And what is that ? ” 

“ Edgworth Bess.” 

“Edgworth Bess!” repeated Jack, “what an extra¬ 
ordinary name. What in the world made them call you 
that ? ” 

“ I can’t imagine, but that is the name I Lave always 
gone by.” 

“And now,” said Jack, “ I promised to tell you v, hat 1 
know about you, and bow I came to learn wbat I do 
know.” 

“ You did, Tell me now, do.” 

“ I will. You must know, in the first place, that last 
night, Laving some time to while away, I went into a 
public-house in Middle-row, Holbom. 

“ Yes.” 

“ As soon as I entered the public room my attention 
was immediately attracted by a man who was sitting at a 
table near the window. He was burly and middle-aged, 
with a countenance at once cunning and forbidding.” 

“ And was that one of the men who attacked me ? ” 

“ Patience, and you shall hear. Now, when I looked 
at this individual I saw that, although he was dressed 
with great plainness, yet everything he had on was of the 
best material, while, lying on the table before him, was a 
richly-jewelled sword, from which I concluded ho was 
something more than be appeared to be ; and I was con¬ 
firmed in this supposition by seeing him presently draw 
from beneath liis coloured waistcoat a very valuable gold 
watch, which he put back with an impatient air, as 
though he was waiting for some one who had appointed 
to meet him there, but who was behind liis time. 

“ This second supposition of mine turned out to be quite 
correct, for a little while afterwards a man came in, 
and then both began to converse together in a low tone. 

“Go on, go on!” sr : d Edgworth Bess, for by this 
name we shall in future call her. “ I am impatient to 
hear the rest.” 

“ I tried my utmost to hear w net they sab., >mt to my 
mortification, I could not make out a syllable. I observed. 
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however, that they glanced suspiciously towards me, and 
then the one who was there when I went in called for the 
landlord, and asked for a private room, who showed them 
into one on the first floor, and just over the one in which 
they had been sitting. 

“ I don’t know how it was, but I felt uncommonly 
curious to know what they had got to say to each other, 
though, of course, it was no business of mine, never¬ 
theless, so strong did this desire become, that 1 deter¬ 
mined, let the risk he what it might, to try and overhear 
their conversation,'’ 

“ What a courage you must have,” said Bess “ I 
should have been frightened to death.” 

“ Oh! that was nothing,” said Jack, with a satisfied 
smile, for every one likes to be thought brave. “ 1 finished 
my glass, and then went to the door of the room and 
peeped into the passage. 

“ No one was there, and just before me I saw the stairs. 

“ 1 sprang across the hall and up the stairs like light¬ 
ning, and after being nearly found out got into a room 
that was only separated from the one where the two 
mysterious visitors were sitting by a wooden partition.” 

“ And so you could hear every word they said ?” 

“ I could with the greatest ease and dist inctness, and 
then 1 found that the one who had come in last addressed 
the other as my lord.” 

“ My lord! He was s nobleman then.” 

“It appears like it; however, let me go on with my 
story. You can make your remarks about it afterwards.” 

Full of wonder and interest Bess listened. 

“ His lordship called this man by the very funny name 
of Steggs, and, from what I heard, it appears that this 
Steggs had been sent to ascertain whether some informa¬ 
tion, which had been given to his lordship, was correct.” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“ Well, that information was, whether a girl who lived 
in Charles-street, Drury-lane, worked for a woman named 
Boblet, a shroudmakor, of No. 16, I’rinces-street, Lin¬ 
coln’s Imi-fiolds.” 

“ Why, that is me! ” 

“ So it turns out. Well, i found that this lordship, for 
his name was never mentioned, though I think my friend 
here who is talking to Johnson knows it,—1 found that 
this lordship had had an elder brother who had inherited 
a great deal of property from his father, but who was now 
dead, and that this elder brother had a daughter to whom 
the estates would revert by law'.” 

“ I understand that.” 

“ So much the better then, for yon will be able to com¬ 
prehend that if this girl was not in existence the younger 
brother would iuherit the estates, but while she lived he 
could not do so.” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“To a wicked and unscrupulous man the thought of 
destroying or in some way getting rid of this child who 
stood between him and wealth would, of course, occur, and 
so this younger brother employed a man to make away 
with the little heiress 

“ How dreadful! ” 

“ But this man, like many another before him, found it 
impossible to murder an innocent and beautiful child, so 
he gave it instead to some poor people who lived in 
Charles-street, Drury-lane.” 

“ Then—then”- 

“ Stop and hear the end. Williams,—for that was the 
man’s name w T ho was to have done the horrid deed,— 
finding himself drawing near to an end, sent for a comrade 
of his named Steggs, and disclosed the whole affair to 
him, and died entreating him to see the heiress restored 
to those rights from which she was so unjustly deprived. 
But this Steggs, it seemed, thought he should reap the 
most profit by siding with this younger brother, and so 
told him the wdiole affair. It then became necessary to 
ascertain whether the story told by the man Williams was 
correct, and, if so, to concert measures for putting it out 
of the power of the heiress to succeed to that property 
bequeathed to her by her father.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

JONATHAN WILD FINDS IT NECESSARY TO READ JACK 
SHEPPARD A LESSON. 

“And so,” mterrupted Edgworth Bess, “that is the 
reason why those two men attempted to carry me away.” 


“ That is the reason.” 

“ And you, as soon as you heard this plot, without 
thinking what peril you might encounter, resolved to 
frustrate it P ” 

“ i did, and, as you see, succeeded.” 

“ Oh, it was noble of you, indeed it was,” she said, 
with tears of gratitude and admiration thronging in her 
eyes. “ I shall never be able to recompense yon for what 
you have done.” 

“ Tush ! I have done nothing yet to what I mean to do. 
Johnson here will find you in a home for a little while, 
and during that time I will ascertain the name of this 
lord and all particulars, and I will never rest until I have 
succeeded in restoring yon to your rights.” 

“ And then when you have I shall be able to repay you. 
That is,” she added, “ if you will think what I offer you 
repayment.” 

“ 1 should be better pleased,” said Jack, “if you would 
say nothing about repayment. Believe me, I shall never 
accept of anything.” 

“ Do not be offended with me, but I do not like to be 
under an obligation to anyone. I suppose it is because 
1 have an independent spirit. But it was not money I 
was going to offer you.” 

“ What then P” asked Jack, a wild hope springing up 
in his breast, “ what then P ” 

“ Since you will accept of nothing I will not tell you. 
It would be useless to tell you.” 

“No, no. Tell me, do tell me, wbat you are going to 
offer me.” 

Bess was silent, and then timidly placed her hand upon 
Jack’s. 

“Yourself?” he asked, while he pressed it between 
his own rough palms, “ impossible! ” 

But even as he said the word he saw upon the face 
of the young girl an expression which told him it was 
true. 

Under the excitement of the moment there is no saying 
of what extravagance he might not have been guilty had 
not the voice of Blueskin at that moment recalled him to 
himself. 

“Now then, Jack, you have said quite enough, I’m 
sure. Come along. We must see Jonathan to-night.” 

Jack rose, and once more pressing the hand of Edgwortli 
Bess, he said— 

“To-morrow 1 will be here, and I hope with some in¬ 
formation that will be worth communicating.” 

A glance was the only reply Jack had to this speech, 
but it was so lull of meaning that it made his heart bound 
in his bosom and his veins throb with an unknown 
delight. 

The young gill loved him. 

Those who have studied human nature know how 
easily gratitude merges into affection, and so it was with 
this young girl. 

As for Jack, he loved her even before he saw her. 

As he followed his comrade out into the open street, all 
things seemed to him to wear a new aspect and appear 
more pleasing than they did, hut the change was in his 
own breast. 

The criminal transactions in whieli he had participated 
faded utterly from his mind. One feeling, ono thought 
alone occupied him, and that was love. 

All the way to Newgate-street he was buried in a 
reverie, and spoke not a word. 

Probably enough Blueskin formed a shrewd guess as to 
the cause of his abstraction, but if be did ho made no 
remark about it. 

With his pass-key Blueskin opened the door of Wild’s 
house. 

A diin light burned in the passage. 

By its aid he saw a man seated in the chair ssear vhe 
door. 

He slept. 

The horrible snoring that he made placed that beyond 
a doubt. 

Blueskin shook him roughly. 

The man awoke. 

lie glared about him in bewildered surprise. 

“Thank your stars,” said Blueskin, “that 1 found 
yon sleeping at your post, and not Jonathan. Where is 
he?” .... , 

“ Upstairs in his room,” he said. “ Confound it, I 
could only have just dropped off." 
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Without waiting to listen to the excuses of this man, 
Blueskin, with Sheppard at his .heels, crossed the passage 
and ascended the stairs. 

He paused at the same door that he had stopped at 
upon a former occasion. 

He tapped gently. 

Then listened for some sound from within. 

A growling snarl reached their ears, and L opened 
the door and entered. 

Just in the same position by the fireside as when Jack 
was first introduced to him sat the redoubtable thief- 
taker . 

“ Back safe again. Blue, eh P ” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild.” 

“ And young Sheppard ? ” 

“ Yes, here he is.” 

“ Ha ! Success ? ” 

“ Only partial.” | 

“ How's that, Blue, eh ? ” 

The reader will perceive Jonathan treated his lieutenant 
with greater civility than he did his myrmidoms. 

“ YVe had a desperate job, and got the plate all right; 
but, although I searched the iron box beneath the bed 
thoroughly, not a trace of the paper you want could I 
find.” 

YVliatever paper this was, or whatever it might contain, 
it was evidently very important to Wild, and he was much 
disturbed at not obtaining it, if one may judge by the 
manner in which he sprung to his feet and walked up and 
down the room. 

“ We must not give it up, Blue. The paper is in 
existence, I am confident of that.” 

“ It is not in his strong box.” 

“ Be it where it will, I must have it. Did you carry off 1 
all the plate ? ” 

“ All.” 

“ Then the expedition has not been altogether profit¬ 
less. But we will speak further of this in the morning. 

I n the meantime, be off, T want to have a little private 
conversation with friend John here. Ha! ha 1 ” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

JONATHAN WILD PROVES TOO MANY FOR JACK SHEP¬ 
PARD. 

Which of the two, Blueskin or Jack Sheppard, was most 
astonished at hearing these words from Jonathan Wild it 
would be hard to say, and why lie should finish with that 
short,disagreeable, spasmodic kind of laugh, they were at 
a loss to imagine. 

However, Blueskin took the hint to go. 

As soon as he had left the room Jonathan’s manner 
underwent a considerable change. 

He thought that on the present occasion it would be 
his best policy to be civil with Jack. 

It was a g^eat effort for him to be civil to anybody. 

“ Draw your chair closer up to the fire, Jack,” he said, 
"and pour yourself out a glass. I want to have a little 
talk with you. Should you Eke a pipe ? ” 

“ No, thank you,” said Jack, more and more amazed at 
the thief'taker’s condescension. “ I never smoke.” 

“ Don’t you, indeed ? Well, fill up a glass.” 

Jack did so, and then just putting it to his lips ho re¬ 
placed it on the table, for he was all impatience to hear 
what Jonathan had to say. 

Wild took about half-a-dozen whiffs at his pipe before 
he spoke. 

“ Jack,” he then said, “ I have formed the highest 
opinion of you, my boy ; I think wo shall get on very well 
together.” 

He paused, evidently expecting a reply, but Jack was 
quite at a loss how to answer him, so he merely codded 
his head. 

“ There is only this. You must work with me ; as 
soon as ever you set yourself up in opposition; down you 
go.” 

“ Oh! ” 

“ It’s true, my own safety requires it, and when that is 
the case I never scruple much about what I do. Many 
and many a promising youth has come to grief by that 
very thing.” 

“ Setting themselves up in opposition to you, Mr. 
Wild?” 


“Exactly. Now I hope, Jack, for I have taken the 
greatest fancy to. you, that you will never do anything so 
foolish, because if you were, in spite of my regard, you 
would share the same fate.” 

“ And that fate ”- 

“ Is a hempen collar at Tyburn.” 

Jack fidgetted about in his chair. 

The conversation was taking a disagreeable turn, and 
he began to ask himself whether Jonathan knew anything 
of his proceedings with his lordship and the shroudmaker, 
and whether he would call that setting himself up in 
opposition. 

Wild’s next words confirmed his worst fears. 

“Now, Jack, you went last night, or rather, to speak 
more correctly, the night before last, along with Blueskin 
to crack a crib at Kilburn, and you’ve got back safe. 
Now what I want more particularly to know is how you 
and where, you passed the time after you left here, and 
meeting with Blueskin at the 1 Black Lion ? ’ ” 

“ Oh! no how. Just waiting about, that’s all.” 

“Just waiting about. Oh! indeed, Jack! Now, for 
your own good, I’d advise you to be careful what you say, 
and candid, too, or it may be the worse for you.” 

He did not know how it was exactly, but somehow, 
Jack felt the greatest repugnance to tell Wild anything 
about the fair shroudmaker. He could not help fancying 
that he saw in Jonathan one of those who would keep 
her from her rights. 

He wished for an opportunity of speaking to Blueskin 
upon the subject, so as to be guided by him, but there 
was no means by which he could get to speak to him. 

Jack was terribly uneasy, not on account of himself, 
but upon that of the young girl he had so soon learned to 
love. 

The harsh tones of Jonathan Wild broke in upon his 
meditations. 

“ And while you were waiting about, did you go any¬ 
where ? ” 

“ Oh! yes ! ” said Jack, with a great effort, “ I went to 
several places.” 

“ Did you ? Can you tell me some of them ? ” 

“ No, not at this moment.” 

“ Then I will refresh your memory a little, Jack, my 
boy j wasn’t one of the places you went into a public- 
house in Middle-row, Hclborn ? ” 

Jack started. “ How in the world,” he asked himself, 
“could Jonathan have learned that he went in there ? ” 

“ Wasn’t the public-house in Middle-row, Holboru, one 
of the places you waited at, eh ? ” asked Wild, in a louder 
tone of voice. “ Why don’t you answer me, eh ? ” 

“ I was trying to recollect.” 

“ Ya-ah! ” 

“ And now I call it to mind, I did go in there and wait, 

I think.” 

“ You think you did ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ So do I. Now when you went in, who was it that 
you saw sitting at the table by the window ? ” 

“ That’s just what I want to know, and mean to find 
out,” said Jack. 

“ Ha ! ha ! ” 

“ Of course I can see plainly enough you have, by some 
means or other, learned all that has taken place, so it’s 
nonsense for me to attempt to deny it.” 

“Bravo, Jack! Now look here.” 

Jonathan produced his greasy leathern pocket-book, 
and took from it a bank-note, which he hauded to Jack. 

“ That’s for yourself, my boy! Put it into your pocket.” 

“ No,” said Jack, “ before I do that I should like to 
know what I am to do in return for having it.” 

Jonathan shut one eye, a favourite action of his when 
he saw people appear to be cunning. 

“ You are a clever chap, Jack, a very shrewd, clever 
chap. You are quite correct in supposing that I want 
you to do something for which that note will be payment.” 

“ Then, if that’s the case,” said Sheppard, as be tossed 
the piece of paper across the table, “ you had better not 
pay me until I have done it. Pay beforehand is the worst 
pay of all.” 

Jonathan scowled; but for all that, he forced one of 1 
those short laughs of his from his lips. 

“ Sharp youth ! YVell, now, to go back again, jou over¬ 
heard at this public-house a plot, between two persons, t« 
abduct a young girl.” 


I 
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‘‘ Yes. I did, and I don’t deny it, hut they didn’t succeed 
quite so well as they thought they would.’’ 

“ 1 know they didn’t. And now, Jack, do you know 
this man’s motive for wanting the girl carried off. ’ 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“ Then that’s all right,” said Wild, who added imme¬ 
diately, “ I wish I did.'' 

“ Well ? ” 

"Knowing this, Jack, you must, of course, he aware 
that he has resolved to have her, and have her ho will.” 

“ I don’t know about that.,” said Jack, sullenly. 

“ Don’t you, indeed P ” 

“ I can sec pretty well how it is. 5 ’ 

“ Can you really P ” 

" Yes I can.” 

“ Then, my clever young friend, just be r;ood enough 
to say how it is.” 

“ Why, when Steggs and his lordship failed in f heir en¬ 
terprise, they came direct to you, fancying that you would 
be easiest able to find out where the young girl now is.” 

“ Wonderful! That is precisely it. Now, Jack, a great 
deal will depend upon this.” 

“ Upon what ? ” 

“ Do you know his lordship’s real motive for wishing 
to getjjossession of this girl P ” 

" I say his real motive, not his apparent one.” 

“ Of course.” 

"Now, just to try you, Jack, and more depends upon 
your answer than you think, tell me what you think is 
the real motive.” 

Now Jack for once made a miscalculation. 

So artfully had Wild managed the whole affair that 
he felt sure he did know all, and, therefore, he thought 
there could bo no harm in letting him know the extent 
of his information. 

He spoke at once, and to the point. 

“ He wants to c:ATy her off, and either murder her or 
put her out of the way somehow, because she being his 
elder brother’s child is the heiress to the estates which 
his lordship now unjustly holds.” 

Jonathan’s breath was quite taken away by this in¬ 
telligence. 

He dropped Ins pipe, and stared at Jack with wide 
open mouth and eyes. 

.His behaviour was so exactly that of a recipient of a 
piece of unexpected and astounding news, that Jack 
knew instantly he had been trapped into making a. false 
move. 

" Is this true. Jack P ” gasped Wild. 

“ True! ” iterated Sheppard, infuriated that Wild 
should have overreached him, “ didn’t you tell me you 
knew all about it when you did not, or else you would not 
ask me whether it was true P ” 

" But, Jack, his lordship told me that his motive was 
entirely different. Is it really possible that what you have 
told me is true P ” 

“ It is something more than possible.” 

“ Why—why, Jack ! she—she ”- 

“What?” 

“ Is worth her weight in gold to anyone who can lay 
hold of her. Where is she, Jack ? ” 

“ And do you think, Jonathan Wild, that I would he 
instrumental in placing her in her rascally uncle’s power ? 
Never, never! ” 

" Mind, what you’re about, Jack. You may just as well 
tell mo at once, and save trouble, for 1 am sure to find 
out.” 

“ And if I tell you where she is, whose side shall you 
take—her’s or her uncle’s P” 

"Ha! ha!” 

“ What is there to laugh at ?” 

"Oh! lots. Now, which side do you think I should 
take?” 

“ I don’t know.” 

" I’ll tell you.” 

" Her uncle’s ?” 

“ Perhaps so! But, at any rate, tbo oi» r from whom I 
should get the most money.” 

" And would not tho restoration of a young girl to her 
own be a sufficient reward without anything else P ” 

“ Not a bit of it. But to bo candid with you, Jack. It 
will be best for us to row in the same boat.” 

"Oh! will it?” 


“ It will, Jack ; believe me, it will.” 

x Well, go on.” 

“ You’re rather saucy, Jack; however, as I like you, I 
shall look over that.” 

“ Oh ! just as you like,” said Sheppard, who felt that 
circumstances hau placed him in a position to make free 
’■7ith Jonathan Wild. “Don’t make me an exception to 
any of yuiy rules, I beg.” > 

Wild glared angrily at him. 

“ Go on with what you’ve got to say, but if you want me 
to f ,nko part against the young girl ”- 

‘ Yes—yes. 

“ You may save your breath, for I tell you once for all 
I’ll see you jolly well d-d first.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

JACK SHEPPARD FOR ONCE IN HIS LIFE IS OUT-MA- 
NCEUYRED BY JONATHAN WILD. 

Jonathan started to his feet. 

His face was inflamed with passion. 

“ How dare you P ” he said, “ I’ll ”— 

But a second thought came across the mind of the 
politic thief-taker, and he, by a great effort, curbed his 
anger, and sat down in his seat again. 

“Jack Sheppard,” he said, “it is pretty evident you 
arc a lad of spirit, and I like you ; so I have put up with¬ 
out resenting it that which I would not have suffered 
from anyone else.” 

“ I’m much obliged,” said Jack. 

“ Now you are young and inexperienced, and have not 
seen so much of the world as I have, Jack. Now do for 
once tako my advice.” 

“ I am listening.” 

“ Very well, then. It’s natural enough that your sym¬ 
pathies are ou the side of the heiress. My sympathies 
are there too.” 

The idea of Jouathan Wild having sympathy for any¬ 
body was rich in the extreme, and so thought Jack, if one 
may judge by the smile which rose to his lips. 

“Ah! you may smile,” said Wild, " but it’s a fact for 
all that; but it is wrong to be carried away by your feel¬ 
ings, you ought to bring reason to bear upon the subject.” 

“ It won’t, do, Jonathan.” 

“ Now, there is one very important thing I should like 
you to take into consideration,” contiuued Wild, unheeded 
by Sheppard’s ejaculatory interruption ; “ aud that is, 
that possession is niue points of the law.” 

“ I know that well enough.” 

“ Oh ! you do P So much the better, then. Now, at 
tho. present time, Lord- What is his name, Jack ? ” 

“ That’s just what 1 want to know.” 

“Oh! is it? Then I am sorry to say I can’t tell you. 
However, as I was going to say, his lordship has posses¬ 
sion at present, and there would be a good deal of trouble 
iu ousting him.” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“ Perhaps ? Iam sure of it. And then consider fur¬ 
ther, his lordship has all his life been used to the luxuries 
of his present mode of life, and it would be cruel in the 
greatest degree to deprive him of them.” 

“Stuff!” 

“ Especially to put into his place one who has never 
been accustomed to such things, and therefore cannot feel 
the want of them.” 

“ But that is not the question, Jonathan Wild.” 

“ Stop a little longer, and you’ll see it is. Au affair of 
this sort ought always to lie made pecuniarily advantageous 
to thoso concerned in it. Now, if you are only half as 
clever as I take you to he, you’ll perceive that his lordship 
would give more to retain his possessions than the girl 
would to be put into them.” 

Jack Sheppard rose to his feet. 

“ It’s no good trying it on. I told yon. just now that I 
[ would not lift a finger to keep her from her rights, but, on 
the contrary, I would use my whole energies .o restore her 
to them. As for telling you where she is, you will get no 
more Irom me, further than that she is safe, and where 
you will be unable to find her.” 

“ Don’t make too sure of that, viper,” said Wild, as he, 
too, sprung from his chair, “ I’ll wring it from you before 
you are many hours older.” 

| “ Will you ? I don’t think you will. Good night. 
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Jonathan Wild. Our acquaintance has been short, but 
quito long enough.” 

“ Are you going, Jack ? ” 

“ I am,” he replied, going towards the door. 

“ No, don’t, Jack, for my sake. Pray stay. Ha! ha! ” 

Jonathan Wild had a strange habit of laughing on the 
itiost uumirthful occasions, or at all events when no one 
but himself could see anything to laugh at. 

Jack Sheppard put his hand on the lock of the door. 

At the same moment, though he did not perceive it, 
Jonathan Wild pressed upon a spring, which communi¬ 
cated with a bell in the lower portiuu of his domicile. 

“One minute more, Jack,” he said. “Lotus, if we 
are going to part over this matter, part friends. 1 ill 
up your glass once more. I am very sorry I am going 
to lose you over a booby of a girl.” 

Jack did not know Wild yet, or ho would have known 
that when he spoke gently he was most to bo dreaded. 

He saw nothing sinister in the fact of his asking him 
to drink, and besides, he was blinded ? little with self- 
conceit. 

Almost, however, before he could reach the table, the 
door of the room was thrown open and one of V ild’s 
men entered the room. 

“ Secure him! ” cried the thief-taker, with sudden ve- 
hemeucy, “ secure him! ” 

Jack turned round with the rapidity of lightning, but 
he was too late; the men had already grasped him 
tightly from behind. 

In vain he struggled to free himself. They were used 
to that sort of thing, and his struggles seemed to have no 
other effect than that of tightening the hold they had 
upon him. 

His rage at being thus outwitted lent him double 
strength, too, but it was no use. 

“ Curse you,” he said ; “you shall repent this.” 

“ Ha! ha ! ” 

The laugh was even shorter and more disagreeable 
than usual. 

“ To the cells with him,” he cried; “ drag him along, 
I will follow you.” 

In obedience to his commands the two men began to 
drag Jack towards the door, but this they fouud rather 
more difficult than holding him. 

“ Be quiet, fool,” cried Wild. “ Can’t you see it is use¬ 
less to attempt to get away. Drop it, or it will be the 
v. orse for you.’ 

But Jack heeded not his words, he was furious at tho 
thought that he should thus be made a prisoner. 

Jonathan Wild took up his cudgel from the corner by 
the fire-place, where he had been resting. 

He swung it round just before Jack’s face, who was 
not so blinded with passion as not to be able to see it, 
and understand what was meant.” 

He ceased his struggles. 

He thought he might just as well save his sconce as 
not. 

Down stairs and along tho gloomy passage leading to 
the cells he was marshalled by the two men, Jonathan 
Wild, with a hideous grin distorting his lips, following 
in'the rear. 

Through the curious iron door, past the cell doors, to 
the very end of the passage, they went, as Wild had done 
on the occasion of his visit to Sir Marmadake. 

The secret door in the wall—a secret to all those who 
were not in the confidence of the great thief-taker—was 
opened, and they entered the gloomy corridor beyond. 

The very next cell to that in which languished the un¬ 
fortunate baronet, was the one destined to be the abiding- 
place of Jack. 

The door grated back upon its hinges, and Jack was 
rudely thrust over the threshold. 

They did not think it necessary to bind him in any way. 
They relied upon the strength of tho dungeon itself pro- 
eluding all possibility of escape. 

Jack, who was unaware that the flooring of the cell was 
some tw'o foot lower than that of the passage, fed heavily 
upon his face when he was thrust in. 

.Tonathan himsell held the door almost shut, and through 
the crevice peeped into the cel’ 

“Ha! ha! Jack, nay boy. How ac vou feel now ? How 
do you like your new quarters ? I fell you what it is: 
here you will have to stay until you choose to tell me 
where I know who is. You will, indeed. Ha! ha! ” 


To this speech Jack Sheppard deigned no other reply I 
than a howl of rage. 

Bang went the door of the coll, and then Wild set ] 
about securing it. ; j 

He first turned a key in the. lock. 

Then he shot two enormous iron holts into their ] 
sockets. 

And lastly put a thick oaken bar crossways over the i 
door. ( _ | 

It was secure enough in all rouscience one would think. ] 
Jonathan scorned to think so, for he turned from it 
with an air that said as plainly as possible— 
cf Get out of that if you can.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIIl. 

SIR M.V2.M ADUKR HEARS A MYSTERIOUS VOICE, WHICH 
ADVISES 1IIM NOT TO SIGN THE DEED. 

“ Ya—ah ! ” cried Wild, as he turned round and faced 
the two men who had brought Jack to the dungeon, 
“ Ya—ah ! what are you waitiug for ? Bo off with you, l 
say, be off.” 

Upon hearing these words the two officers vanished 
with a celerity that seemed really marvellous. 

Before he could have counted ten Jonathan Wild was 
completely alone. 

The silence of the very grave was around him. 

“ Shall I go now,” he muttered, “ or is it too soon 
after my former visit P I am here now, though, and 1 
think it will be as well.” 

Prom these words the reader will easily comprehend 
that it was to the unfortunate baronet, Sir Marmadukv 
Osborn, that he referred, and in whose fate, it is pre¬ 
sumed, some considerable amount of iutorest is felt. 

As he spoke, Wild made his way to the door of the 
dungeon, and, withdrawing tho Listenings, threw the deor 
open. 

The faint rustling sound which would be produced by 
anyone slowly turning over upon straw reached his ears. 

“ Sir Marmaduke Osborn,” said Wild, “ I have come.” 

“ Begone then, villain. Begone ! ” 

“ Not until I please.” 

“ To stay here is useless. Thank Heaven I was able 
to resist Hie temptation to barter away my estates for 
my liberty. Hence, I say! I will never sign the deed.” 

“ Your’s is a brave spirit.” 

“ Mocker! May tho bitterest and most withering 
nurse of a wife—a mother—and children, cling to you 
now, and through all eternity! Curse you ! Curse j on, 
I say! ” 

Jonathan shook a little. 

Superstilion formed no inconsiderable element in \\ ild’s 
mental composition, and he could not hear unmoved the 
just imprecations of the man he had so foully injured. 

But he quickly recovered himself. 

“ Silence ! ” he yelled. “ You had best be so, or I 
may adopt means of enforcing it which you will find 
more effective than pleasant. Silence, I say! ” 

Jonathan jumped down into the cell as he spoke. 

He held the lamp which he carried in such a position 
that its rays fell with the greatest force upon the baronet. 

This unfortunate object of Wild’s avarice was extended 
at full length upen the straw. 

When he spoke he had raised himself a little on one 
arm, hut upon the approach of his arch enemy, he sunk 
down to a recumbent position. 

The rays from Jonathan’s lamp dazzled him. 

“ Get up,” cried the thief-taker. “ Get up, I say. Do 
you hear ? ” 

“ I do hear, and I comply,” said the prisoner, as lie sat 
up ; “ but 1 do so merely to escape your brutality, for I 
know you arc cowardly enough to maltreat me, weak and 
defenceless as I am.” 

Wild growled out some half-articulate reply, and hen 
he said— 

“ I told you yesterday I should visit you to-day, and 
you see, ha ’! ha! 1 am as good as my word. Quite funny 
‘ that. Why don’t you laugh, Sir Marmaduke ? T ou have 
oeer expecting me, have you uot ?” 

There was something grotesquely horrible about /ild s 
mocking tones. 

The prisoner was silent. 

Jonathan continued. 

“ I Lope,” he said, “you have come to the determina* 
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tion to accede to the terms which I propose. The little 
opportunity for reflection which I generously accorded 
you has been made use of, I hope." 

“ It has, Jonathan Wild.” 

“ What is your resolution ? To sign the deed) off 
course ? ” 

“ Oh! Wild ! Wild! what have I done that you snould 
persecute me thus ? ” Do not, oh! do not, for the sake 
of my wife and little ones, roh me of my all. Take a 
part, take a part. To secure my own freedom I would 
gladly give a moiety, but not all —not all! ” 

The piteous tones in which these words were spoken 
were, one would have thought, sufficient to make an im¬ 
pression on the most ohdurato heart; but it was not so. 
Jonathan stood with his arms folded, looking at his 
helpless victim, while a grim srnilo of derision curled his 
ftps. 

“ And so," he said, “ this is the result of your reflec¬ 
tions. I wee, I have only had useless trouble after all. 
This is what one gets by being over thoughtful and 
indulgent.” 

“Indulgent!” repeated Sir Marmaduke, who seemed 
infuriated by the hitter mockery of his persecutor. “ In¬ 
dulgent ? How? In what way?” 

Jonathan held up his hands in affected astonishment. 

“Do you pretend you are ignorant of my kindness to 
you P Well—well, we must not look for our reward on 
earth.” 

“No,” exclaimed the prisoner; “but most assuredly 
will you meet with it in hell!” 

“ 11a! ha! That is a place to frighten children with. 
A bugbear that has for me no terrors. What 1 am I 
am. When I die my body will resolve into the elements, 
and all will bo over. A future state—ha! ha! The 
idea is most absurd, though I give the man credit who 
was the first to broach it. A cunning priest was he.” 

Sir Marmaduke shuddered, as he heard the thief-taker 
utter such blasphemous opinions. He said nothing. He 
felt how useless it would be. 

“ But this is idle talk,” said Jonathan, as he again took 
from his pocket the cunningly-worded paper the baronet 
was so near signing the day before. 

“ Come,” he said, “ delay no longer. Freedom is sweet 
to all men. Purchase it, ere it be too late.” 

“ Purchase it! but at what a price ! ” 

“ Your name, Sir Marmaduke, will remain untarnished 
if you adopt this course, and surely you can feel the desi¬ 
rability of that.” 

“No—no, 1 canuot—I cannot. I should live, but to 
what end P To be cursed by my poor children. Fiend, 
are you deaf to all entreaty P Can no words, no supplica¬ 
tions move you P Surely, your heart cannot Le all stone!” 

“ Cease this: it is worse than useless.” 

“ Will nothing move you P ” 

“ Nothing but compliance with my demands.” 

“ Oh ! my God ! iny God ! ” moaned the unhappy 
knight. “ What shall I do ? How shall 1 act ? ” 

“Ask yourself,” said Wild, “and not an invisible, in- 
existing power. Be a man, and not a fool.” 

“ And do you call that being a man P ” asked Sir 
Marmaduke. “Do you call your actions manly P Are 
jou a man P If so 1 should wish to be a demon ! ” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Wild, but he was clearly ill at 
ease. “ It is amusing, most amusing, but I have had 
enough and too much of this. Here is the paper. Sign 
it, and he free! ” 

As he spoke, Jonathan thrust the paper into his hands. 

It was taken almost mechanically. 

Who can tell what fearful struggles he had had when 
alone in the darkness and solitude of his cell ? Who could 
tell what struggle was eVen then going on in his breas* P 

Environed as he was by evils, turn in which direction 
he would, decision was impossible. The only thing of 
which he was properly conscious was that he did not 
possess the right, even if he had the will, to abalienate 
bic possessions from his lawful heirs. 

Still he hesitated. 

And, let it be asked, under the circumstances, was it 
at all wonderful that he should ? Alas! no. For a long 
time he had resisted all the specious arguments which 
Wild had urged—resisted them with a pertinacity which 
would elicit the greatest admiration; but in proportion as 
bis bodily frame grow more and more enfeebled, so did 
his steadfastness diminish. 


“ Sign! ” said Wild, again taking a pen from his 
pocket, which he forced into the prisoner’s grasp; “ sign 
and be free—free! Free to look again upon the glorious 
sunlight, to see the children of whom you are so fond," 

“ And would they,” asked the baronet, in tones of 
mournful pathos, “ would they be fond of me ? No, no ; 
rather would they call down the bitterest execrations upon 
their miserable parent.” 

“Phisa!” said Wild, “think not of that. Surely it 
would be better, bad as it might he, than to suffer a no- 
lent and ignominious death at the hands of the common 
executioner.” 

“ Alas! that such should under any circumstances 
be the fate of a gentleman. It should be reserved for 
wretches like yourself—for whom, however, such a punish- 
ment is too good.” 

“ That is entirely a matter of opinion. But, come, I 
have dallied with yon long enough, and my patience is at 
an end. Sign—sign, I say.” 

There was a kind of stone bench or settle near that 
part of the dungeon where Sir Marmaduke lay upon the 
straw, and towards this place he crawled. 

He spread the paper smoothly upon it. 

Observing what he was about, Jonathan, with his whole 
countenance lighted up with demoniac exultation, picked 
up the lamp and directed its beams upon the writing. 

Silently, too, fcs unhooked from the button of his coat 
an Xik-horn, which he placed upon the stone seat. 

The poor prisoner’s eyes were dim. Tears, too, which 
he could not control, suffused them. He made several 
vain efforts to decipher it. 

He did not give it a thought that the document had 
been purposely written in a cramped and illegible hand. 

“Never mind the words,” said Jonathan, “ why do you 
wish to trouble about them. You know their import; 
that surely should suffice.” 

“ Yes, yes, as you say ; what matters it ? Give me the 
pen.” 

“ You have it in your hand.” 

“ Ay, so I have; I had forgotten. The ink! ” 

“ It is beside you.” 

“ Farewell to iny once happy home and smiling grounds. 
Farewell to all happiness on earth. TLese few strokes of 
the pen will deprive me of them for ever.” 

As he spoke these words he seized the pen, and hastily 
affixed his signature. 

But while he was in the very act, and before he had 
finished forming the characters, a strange voice, coming 
apparently from the roof, spoke. 

“Do not sign the deed, Sir Marmaduke!” it said; 
“ if you do you are lost indeed! Jonathan Wild will 
have you arraigned for treason, and executed all the 
same! ” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE. THAMES POLICE CHASE JONATHAN WILD. 

Too late. 

The pen fell from the nerveless grasp of Sir Marmaduke. 

But the warning voice came too late. 

Ho had affixed his signature to the deed. 

Jonathan Wild uttered a yell. 

At first its tones were those of terror, but they quickly 
merged into anger. 

He recognized the tones. 

The shock upon the debilitated mind and body of th& 
baronet was so great that, for a moment or two, he was 
bereft of speech and motion. 

Wild was the first to recover himself. 

He made a snatch at the document he had taken so 
much trouble to obtain. 

The baronet was too bewildered to be able to prevent 
him. 

Leaving him to recover as best he might, Jonathan, 
after thrusting the paper into M* pocket, strode from the 
cell. 

We have said that he recognized the voice, and ha 
understood in a moment whence it had proceeded. 

But as the reader does not, we must go back a little 
way. 

When Jack was locked in the dungeon, he remained 
standing where he was without moving hand or foot, 
partly from the dread he had of walking in a strange place 
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[JACK SHEPPARD; SQUARES ACCOUNTS WITH JONATHAN \VUJ>3 


l ® and P ai 'tly to listen to the receding footsteps i more and more accustomed to the darkness wherewith he 

rmi S J ai * ers ‘ was surrounded, and he w r as enabled to see, dimly aud ini- 

there was apparently no other aperture to the cell than perfectly, it is true, the different objects in his cell, 
t e OO! by which he had entered. Certainly there was He was, however, at a loss to account for the plainness 
none ttmxigh which the faintest scintillation ol light with which he heard all that was going on in the eon* 
penetrated. . . , I tiguous dungeon. 

door open* 118 ^ ^ h “ ‘ SUrpnSe ’ <]lshuctl 3’ »*** a Ho placed his ha nds agailist tbe walls . 

That is the one leading into Sir Marmaduke’s cell. f were culJ a,ld sllnj ^ alld apparently of solid 

Then he heard the voice of the villainous thief-taker. 8 °B e ' ... , , 

Every word he spoke Jack heard with as much distinct- 1 * rom this circumstance he was forced to the conviction 

ness as he would have done-'* Jonathan had been standing 1 there must be someudiere in the wall, which divided 
at his el bo ' ’ his cell from that in which Jonathan"’ 1 ' 1 bis prisoner were, 

The barouet’s reply followed. an opening of some kind. 

Jack listened to the conversation which ensued with an A more attentive auscultation convinced him that this 
interest that knew no bounds. must actually be the case, and that its situation must be 

• a species of intuition, which formed a leading trait somewhere near the roof of the cell, 
in his mental composition, Jack divined the whole of the In this supposition Jack was perfectly correct. 

•nhiT from first to last, in all its ramifications. I The series of cells in which he was placed common* 

And now he found that every moment Lis oyes becamej eated with each other by a squnre aperture. 
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This contrivance, insufficient as it Was, was for the pur¬ 
pose of ventilation. 

The beams of the lantern which Jonathan carried made 
the exact locality of this opening in the wall apparent , and 
Jack came to a sudden determination to try to reach it, 
and so be not merely an auditor but a spectator of 
was going on in the adjoining cell. f 

lie carefully estimated the distance, and shook 'us 
head. | 

He felt that to reach it without something to failed upon j 
would be an impossibility. 

The height from the floor to the bottom part of the 
aperture was at least ten feet, and although it was just 
possible that he might by a vigorous spring reach it with 
the tips of his lingers, yet he would not be able to take a 
firm hold. 

lie cast his eyes about him for some moans of accom¬ 
plishing his purpose. 

But he could find nothing. 

A quantity of straw, in a very humid state, littered 
down, in one corner, was all there was to provide him with , 
a bed. j 

To be sure, against the wall opposite to the door there 
was a kind of stone settle similar to that in Sir Manna-#, 
duke’s cell, but this was of no service to him, since it was 
a fixture. 

At last he found a pitcher, w hick had probably been 
used to convey water to some former inmate of the cell. 

It was empty, and Jack thought that by turning it 
bottom upwards he would, by placing it under the hole 
he was so anxious to reach and standing upon it, be able 
by giving a spring to take firm hold of the stone-work 
with his hands. 

He made the attempt, and was successful. 

The muscles' in Jack’s arms and wrists were very strong, 
and his body light, so he was able, after shifting his hands 
a little, to draw himself up; a feat which he had seen fre¬ 
quently performed by mountebanks. 

When he had done this, he found he was able to see 
what was going forward. 

Sir Marmaduke had taken the pen in his hand, and was 
about to affix his signature to the deed. 

Jonathan was standing behind him. r 

The lamplight fell upon his visage. 

Its expression was truly awful. 

It was at this moment Jack shouted out the warning to 
the baronet not to sign the deed. 

But, as we have seen, he was too late. 

Sir Marmaduke, with the rapidity of thought, signed 
liis name. 

The accents of Jack’s voice were only too well-known 
to Wild, and he comprehended in a moment what had 
taken place. 

Therefore, the cry of terror which first came from his 
mouth quickly changed its note to rage, and he rushed 
from the cell. 

Clearly his intention was to pay Jack a visitj and wreak 
his vengeance upon him. 

But Sheppard had found that the hole in the wall was 
large enough for him to force liis slender body through, 
and, before Wild could get the fastening of his cell door 
undone, he luid crawled completely through the opening. 

To drop down then into Sir Marmaduke’s dungeon was 
a matter of no difficulty whatever. 

Jonathan Wild uttered another yell when he found the 
cell was empty. 

He knew well enough there was no other means than 
the hole near the roof by which Jack could have left the 
cell, and lie could scarcely believe it possible anyone could 
have got through such a contracted aperture. 

With more rage swelling in his heart than lie had ever 
before felt, the thief-taker rushed back to Sir Marmaduke’s 
cell. «. 

But Jack heard him coming, and was prepared to reef tve 
him. 

The first thing almost that Jack saw on reaching the 
ground was the bludgeon J onathan was so fond of carrying 
about with him. 

He could scarcely contain his delight at tha lucky chance 
by which so formidable a weapon had been placed in his 
hands. 

He took a firm hold of it. 

As for the unfortunate victim of Wild’s rapacity, the ' 
wofertnnate baronet Sir Marmaduke Osborn, he was m . 


sueh a state of mental confusion that ho could only 
partially comprehend what was taking place around 
him. 

He huddled himself up into as small a compass as he 
could, and shrank close against the wall. 

- He clasped his hands together. 

The predominant expression upon his features was mute 
and indeiiued terror. 

Whether to look upon Sheppard as a frienu or perse¬ 
cutor lie knew not, and so remained helplessly awaiting 
the result. 

But wo have said when Jack heard Jonathan coming 
he took up a position to receive him. 

That position was against the wall by tbo door. 

With both hands he held Wild’s formidable bludgeon 
above bis head. 

Blinded by passion, Jonathan made a rush into the 
cell. 

There was a sickening thud—the sou/ul that is produced 
by violently bringing down some hard and heavy instru¬ 
ment upon some softer object. 

Jack had struck Wild on tho head with his bludgeon. 

He fell down like an ox at the shambles. 

In all probability bad such a blow alighted upon any 
other bead than the thief-taker’s, it would have been a 
fatal one. 

But not only had prescient Nature bestowed upon Wild 
a skull of unusual thickness ; he had adopted measures to 
guard against any such little contingency as that which 
had j:.st happened. 

This means was to have placed inside bis bat a frame¬ 
work of steel, so cunningly contrived that it was almost 
as great a protection from a blow as a helmet would have 
been. 

But the unexpectedness and suddenness of Sheppard’s 
attack, coupled with the force of the blow itself, made 
him reach the floor in a state bordering closely upon 
insensibility. 

Strong as the bands of steel inside bis bat were, they 
were not strong enough to wholly exempt him from the 
effects of such an attack. 

No sooner did Jack see his foe piwue upon the floor 
than he threw away tlie cudgel and sprang upon him, in¬ 
tent upon recovering and destroying the deed Sir Marma¬ 
duke had signed. 

With no little difficulty he rolled the inert body of tlie 
thief-taker over on to liis back. 

No sooner, however, did be accomplish this feat than 
be perceived Jonathan suddenly recover from bis swoon. 

Wild’s first impulse was to clutch Jack by the throat. 

But tho latter, although no match for Wild, had an ad¬ 
vantage that made him more—far moro. 

He was uppermost. 

Quick as thought Jack caught hold of Jonathan by the 
ears and hair near them, and then, pressing liis knee upon 
his chest, hanged his head upon the duugeon-lloor. 

Crack.! crack! crack! 

Those were the ominous sounds produced by the con¬ 
tact. 

Jonathan's bold relaxed. 

Jack lifted bis Lead up au iuch or so higher, and 
brought it down with additional force, in order to give 
what the French term the coup de grace. 

This time Wild was thoroughly insensible. 

Jack now proceeded to look for the deed, and seeing a 
piece of roughly-folded paper projecting from Wild’s 
pocket, be, making no doubt it was what he sought, 
transferred it to his own. 

His next care was to look after Sir Marmaduke Osborn. 

Still crouching, like some wild animal at the end of his 
chain, was this one of many victims of Wild’s brutality. 

Who, to gaze upon that trembling and emaciated form, 
would imagine it to be that of a gentleman of rank! 

No one. 

Jack Sheppard shuddered as his eyes rested on this 
piteous sight. 

“ A day of reckoning for work of this sort must surely 
come at last,” he said, “and then will Jonathan have te 
beware.” 

He picked up the lantern as be spoke, and made a step 
forward in the direction of Sir Marmaduke, who, however, 
with a faint moan of terror, endeavoured to shrink closer 
to the wall. 

His demeanour was abject in the extrema. 
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But in his lack-lustre eyes there came occasionally a 
fitful gleam, that told Wild by his cruelty aud persecution 
had lighted up the fire of insanity in his brain. 

Jack strove by speaking softly to reassure the trembling 
being before him. 

“ Sir Marmaduke Osborn,” ho said, “ for such J gather 
is your name and title, accept all the assurances that 1 can 
give that from me you have nothing to fear/’ 

“ Fear—fear! ” 

“Yes,” said Jack, in louder tones, “nothing to fear 
from me. Your enemy you have seen me o’/ercome. He 
lies there bereft of power to do you harm.” 

Re-assured by Jack’s words, Sir Marmaduke rose to his 
feet, and looked intently in the direction in whicfe he 
pointed. 

Jick held the lantern so that its beams fell chiefly 
on Wild's body, which they lighted up with a horrible dis¬ 
tinctness. 

For some moments Sir Marmaduke gazed npon his per¬ 
secutor in silence, and then in a strange, hoarse, trembling 
whisper, he spoke. 

His words seemed to be more .addressed to himself than 
to hie rescuer. 

“Can it be true that be is dead at lost?” be asked. 
“ Can it be possible ? No, no. He is not dead yet—be 
never will die. Fiends like aDgels are immortal! ” 


CHAPTER XL. 

JACK SFFPPARD DESPAIRS OF AGAIN SEEING TIIE LIGHT 
OF DAY. 

This thought was quite a novel on9 to Jack, and he glared 
at the speaker with considerable astonishment. 

“ I don’t think he’s dead, myself,” he said, after a 
pause; “ aud I sincerely hope he is not. I have already 
quite enough to answer for, without that.” 

Sir Marmiduke advanced as far as his chain would 
allow him, in order to obtain a nearer and a better view of 
his arch enemy. He could scarcely believe it was really 
him who lay there so powerless. 

“ I should be very sorry to have his death at my door. 
But come. If he is moveless now, he will not long remain 
so. If we are to escape, our measures must be taken 
promptly. 

There was something magical, one would think, ia the 
pronunciation of that one word escape, for it bad an effect 
which probably nothing else would have had. It called 
into being all the latest energies Sir Marmaduke pos¬ 
sessed. 

“ Escape 1 escape 1 ” he cried, wildly. “ Who speaks of 
escape P That is music. The sweetest music ever drank 
in by my ears.” 

“ I say escape! ” said Jack, who had chivalrously de¬ 
termined not to leave the poor baronet behind him a 
prisoner. “I say escape! Rouse yourself! Shake off 
the vapours that obscure your brain. I will lead you to 
freedom ! ” 

“ But my fetters,” cried Sir Marmaduke “ I am held 
fast here by a chain which would require a thousand times 
my strength to snap asunder.” 

• “We will soon put that right,” said Jack, cheerfully. 
■* Very soon—you’ll see ! It locks, I suppose.” 
f “ Yes—yes. 

' “ Then you may depend somewhere about Wild’s per- 
?on is the key that will unlock it. I will find it and set 
tou free from that, at all events.” 

. Jack, as he spoke, knelt down beside Jonathan, and, 
ifter a brief examination of his pockets, brought out a 
<Wnall bunch of keys. 

Carrying thorn constantly in bis pocket bad given to 
I Jem a high degree of polish, and they glittered faintly 
in the lamp beams. 

■“ Here you are,” said Jack, as be rose, “ Jonathan won’t 
v/ike up just yet. Now, I will soon free you from I’hat 
ir cumbrance.” 

With eager haste the poor prisoner held forward that 
portion of his fetters w here the lock was situated. 

Jack had to make a good many trials before he found 
he right key. They were nearly all small enough to go 
m the lock, but they would do no more. 

At length, as he took the keys regularly one after the 
ether, he came to the right one. 
k “The bolt w ent back with a snap. 


The chains which had so long cramped liis limbs fell 
. on the floor of the coll with a jingling south’ 

Summon to your aid,” said Jack, as be led mr ,. ir- 
maduke towards the door, “summon to your aid ail the 
strength you possess, for, rely upon me, you have need of 
it. Let the thought of so speedily rejoining your wife 
and children, of whom you profess to be so fond, nerve 
you to the utmost. You can defy the villaiu Wild now, 
and all his power. When you arc once at liberty, you can 
take such steps as will enable you to successfully elude his 
fiendish malice. Come, come!” 

I will, my kind preserver,” said Sir marmaduke, who 
was rapidly recovering from the shock his mental system 
had sustained. “ Be patient with me, my young friend, 
for young I.perceive you are. It will not be possible for 
you to form any conception of the agony of all kinds I 
have gone through. Do not wonder that, with starvation 
superadded, I am the weak, miserable creature which you 
see.” 

“ I can imagine easily, from my short sojourn in the 
adjoining cell, what you must have endured/ 

“ You, too, then, were brought here a prisoner by that 
monstrous villain, Jonathan Wild ? ” 

“ I was.” 

“ But you luckily escaped before the dampness of the 
dungeon sapped your life-springs. To see me now and to 
have seen me as I was a month ago, you would never 
believe it was the same being.” 

“ A month ? ” 

“Yes, such I believe is the time I have been incarcerated 
here, though to me it lias seemed more like an eternity 
than thirty days.” 

“ The time limps along but sluggishly under such cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

“ It does—it does, indeed. But, my young frieud, my 
brain is confused; let that be my excuse for not having 
earlier attempted to find words wherewith to express the 
gratitude I owe you. Believe me I ”— 

“ Don't say a word on that score,” said Jack , “ I have 
as yet done nothing except recovered the deed to which 
you, in a moment of weakness, affixed your signature.” 

“ Ah ! that deed of exheredation! Where is it ? where 
is it ? You have it, do you say ? ” 

The manner in which these words were jerked out 
rather than enunciated testified to the anxiety of his 
heart. 

“ It is here,” said Jack, as he thrust the paper he had 
taken from Wild into the baronet’s hands; “ Do not stay 
to look at it uow,” lio added, as he saw he was about to 
unfold it, “ put it in your pocket.” 

“ Why not destroy it ? ” 

“ You can do so if you wish; but think what an im¬ 
portant link it will be in the evidence against Wild.” 

“ You are right, my friend, it will. You ore youthful 
in appearance, out you have the wisdom of age. I will 
keep the deed.” 

“ Do so, sir; but be careful not to lose it. _ You would 
find it an awkward matter for yourself were it to get into 
inimical bands.” 

“ It would, indeed. There, it is quite safe now. 

“ Yon speak much better than you did.” 

“ Oh! yes.” 

“ That is well.” 

“ I am mnch stronger. What yon have said and done 
has reinvigorated me to a greater extent than I believed 
possible.” 

“ I am most glad to bear it. But come, it is time we 
left the precincts of this place. Let me go first. I 
shall then be able to assist you to reach the passage.” 

“ Thanks, my friend. But have you no name by which 
I can call you ? 

“ Oh ! yes ; mine is a very common sort of name. ’ 

“ Let me hear it. It will always afford me pleasure te 
pronounce it. What is it ? ” 

“ Jack.” 

“ John what ?” 

“ No, not John; hut Jack, plain Jack. ’ 

!t But you have a second name ? ” 

“ I suppose I have.” 

“ Then tell it me. Why do you manifest so much re¬ 
luctance at doing so ? ” 

“ I don’t know, I’m sure, but my name s Jack oneppara, 
and now let us be off.” 

; “ Jack Sheppard?” 
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“ Yee.” 

“ Jack Sheppard! I repeat the name, my young friOA . 
in order to imprint it the more deeply on my memory.’ 
Believe me, I shall never forget it, nor cease to feel grate¬ 
ful for ”— 

“There, no more of that,” said Jack, rather bnijquely. 
“ It’s really disagreeable to do anyone a good turn.” 

“My young friend,” said Sir Marmaduke, who got 
stronger every moment, “ my young friend, 1 like you 
none the worse for deprecating my gratitude. It is the 
sigu of a good nature. But since the verbal expression of 
gratitude is so distasteful to you, permit me to make you 
a suggestion.” 

“ I cannot refuse,” said Jack, who could not help feeling 
some amount of awe at the dignity with which the worthy 
baronet, spoke. 

“ 1 know nothing of your position or occupation in life, 
Jack Sheppard, but trom your raiment I judge that it is 
no better nor so good as it might be. Now, when I am 
ouee free from this hateful place, I shall thou be iu a situa¬ 
tion to make you some more tangible expression of grati¬ 
tude than I could by mere lip service.” 

“ Then let the oiler stay till then,” said Jack, as he 
sprung up iuto the passage, and held out his arms to assist 
Sir Marmaduke, who gladly accepted the proffered aid. 

He stood for a moment to regain his breath, aud then 
he placed his band detaininglj’ upon Jack’s arm. 

“ You rise still higher m my estimation. Suffer me to 
speak. If you will permit me, I will see that your future 
lot in life is nearer what you wish thau I am sure it is at 
present.” 

“ Sir 1 ” said Jack overcome by the generosity of the man 
he saved, and the reflections to which his words had given 
birth, “ Sir, 1 thank you from the bottom of my heart, 
aud ”— 

“ It is now my turn to interrupt,” said the baronet, with 
a wan smile. “ I ean assure you any thanks from you would 
come with a bad grace, for you have nothing to be grate¬ 
ful for. ’ 

“ Nothing!” repeated Jack. “ If you but kuew all, or 
that I had seen you earlier.” 

“ Remorse tinctures your voice,” said Sir Marmaduke. 
Surely, one so young and full of generous impulses as jou 
are, can have doue nothing serious of which you should 
repeut,” 

“There you mistake,” said Jack, whose thoughts re¬ 
verted to the young girl who had so unequivocally dis¬ 
played the affection she felt for him, aud how deeply he 
was already stained w ith crime. “ There you mistake. 1 
ain already criminal.” 

“ Criminal! ” said Sir Marmaduke, in accents of the 
most intense surprise. “ Criminal ¥ Impossible.” 

“And yet true,” said Jack, mournfully. 

His better angel was just then in the ascendancy. 

“But how am 1 to reconcile such a statement with 
your behaviour to me ? ” asked Sir Marmaduke, with an 
incredulous air. “ There a ppcared nothing of the criminal 
in that.” 

“ Oh ! believe me, sir,” said Jack, “ I have been forced 
by late to be what I am Not upon my head rests the 
responsibilities of my actions, but upon others who made 
me what 1 am.” 

“ Your history must have been a strange one, and ”- 

“ But this is no time to tell it,” said Jack, suddenly 
recollecting his peiilons position, of which, during the 
briet hut interesting colloquy, lie had been equally as 
oblivious as lus euiupumon. “ We must turn our thoughts 
to the mode m which we are to leave Wild’s house. Wc 
are, properly speaking, scarcely any freer thau w e were 
in the dungeon. " 

“ Oh ! yes—uli! yes,” said Sir Marmaduke. “Mv mind 
is restored to me; my chains undone.” 

“ I grant that, but Jonathan’s house is not one winch 
you can walk out of unquestioned; If we are to be free we 
must fight our way over many an obstacle before we can 
be so.” 

“ I am reau), my young friend, to place myself entirely 
under your guidance, and act as you mav think proper to 
direct. 

i 


CHAPTER XLI. 

JONATHAN WILD RECOVERS FROM HIS SWOON, AND TAXES 
SOME RATHER ENEROETIC PROCEEDINGS. 

“ Then,” said Jack Sheppard, “ t he best thing we can do 
is to make sure of one thing.” 

“ And what is that ? ” 

“ Why, if Jonathan Wild should wake up rather sooner 
than I expect, he will find it. impossible to follow us very 
quickly.” 

“ No, no; stay.” 

“ For what ? ” 

“ Surely you cannot contemplate ndsh a deed. Leave 
him to the punishment of his own guilty thoughts.” 

“ Eh ?” said Jack, wdio was quite in a fog. 

“ Spare his life. Surely you cannot murder him ? ” 

“Murder him,” said Jack; “ bless you, I would not on 
any account cheat the hangman of his due.” 

“ Forgive me,” said Sir Marmaduke, “ for doing you 
so much injustice as to think you capable of such a deed ; 
and yet 1 thought your words implied as much.” 

“I meant no more than I said,” replied Jack, “and 
this is it.” 

As he spoke, he shut the door of the cell in which Wild 
lay so motionlessly. 

The key was in the lock. 

To turn this was the work of a moment. 

Then he shot the two bolts into their sockets. 

Jonathan Wild was a prisoner in one of his own dun¬ 
geons. 

“ There ! ” said Sheppard, with an air of the greatest 
satisfaction, “ he’11 have some little trouble in getting out 
of that, 1 rather think, or giving the alarm to any of his 
men.” 

“ So I think; hut uow, my youug friend, having dis¬ 
posed of him, what do you intend to do next ? ” 

“ That, sir, is more than I can tell you, beyond making 
the attempt to leave his house with all speed possible.” 

“ Yes, yes; which is the way ? ” 

“ I am again at a loss,” said Jack, as he held the 
lantern above him so as to diffuse its rays us much as 
possible, “ I know no more of this place than I was 
likely to gather from being dragged into it a prisoner.” 

“ It cannot much matter, said Sir Marmaduke, “ which 
way we turn. I think it almost certain the passage can¬ 
not be of any extraordinary length.” 

“No, certainly not, so we should soon come to the end 
of it. Come, let us take the turning to the light.” 

As it so happened, this was turning away from the 
secret door that led to Wild’s other cells, and as we stated 
upon a former occasion, Sir Marmadukc’s cell was tho last 
but one in the row, they were uot long coming to its ter¬ 
mination. 

In fact, they saw the wall of which the end was com¬ 
posed without knowing what it was. Being of one 
uniform black tint, they took it to he merely darkness. 

When they found, however, it was a complete and solid 
obstacle to tbeir further progress, Jack said— 

“ Well, this has not been much trouble, has it ?” 

“ Cau you see no outlet ? ” asked Sir Marmaduke, 
anxiously. 

“ None.” 

“No door ?” 

“ No. This, I take u, is the wrong end of the passage 
altogether.” 

“ But v\ hat is that to your left hand ? ” , 

“ Only one of the cell doors, 1 think. You will perceive 
it differs iu no respect from the rest.” 

“ I see now. Then you think at the other end we shall 
find an egress ? ” 

“ Yes, yes. Make haste. We have already wasted t.*o 
much time.” 

Both now hurried along the passage with as much speed 
as they could, and iu a few seconds they reached the, secret 
door. 

But it was a secret door on the other side onij. 

The spring by which it was secured was plainly 
visible. 

Jack was just on the point of pressing on the spring 
when Sir Marmaduke stayed him. 

“ What is it ? ” asked Jack, with some impatience. 

“ My young friend, I have a proposition to make to jou. 
Tf you decline it, well and good, if you accept it, as I 
think you will, it will he the means of raising you to a 
still greater height in ray estimation,” 
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“ Speak,” said Sheppard. “ What is it ? ” 

“ This : I do not know whether there may or may not 
be in these dungeons some other unfortunates like myself, 
the victims of Wild’s brutality. You have in your hand 
the key with which you locked my dungeon door. It will | 
be the work but of a few moments to unlock all the other 
cells, and make sure that neither has an inmate.” 

“ It shall be done.” said Jack, “ I ought to have thought 
of that myself.” 

“ It is rather surprising neither of us thought about it 
arUer than we did. But, however, ive have thought of it 
in time.” 

“Just so, and if we find in the dungeons only one 
prisoner, our work will not have been in vain.” 

“ I am rejoiced,” said Sir Marmaduke, as they both 
together made their way to the first of the cells, “ to hear 
you speak of the matter as you do.” 

“ I can feel for others in the same predicament as 
myself, and think what I should like some one else to do 
for me were they in my position.” 

“ Exactly. That is a simple- and a just method of look¬ 
ing at the matter.” 

“Hold the lantern. Sir Marmaduke,” said Jack, “and 
then I shall be able to see what I am about.” 

“ Willingly.” 

Jack now, having his hands quite unencumbered, drew 
back the bolts at the top and bottom of the door. 

Then he fitted the key into the lock. 

Or rather he attempted to do so. 

He discovered that Wild had been too cunning to have 
the locks on the cell doors all made after one pattern. 

“ We are done,” said Jack, as he rapidly tried in suc¬ 
cession the other doors. “ It’s no go.” 

“ I am disappointed.” 

“ And I am vexed.” 

“ Let us tap at the different doors.” 

“ I don’t much like that. It can’t be an over-satisfactory 
way of assuring ourselves no one is within.” 

“ What else can we do ? ” 

" It’s rather hazaidoui ’’ 

“ Then don’t attempt it.” 

“ That would not deter me. The thought of what peril 
I might encountei never made me hang back.' 

“ There is a difference between despising danger and 
being temerarious.’' 

“ I tell you what I am going to do.” 

“ Well?” 

“Jonathan Wild, I have been told, has a master-key 
that will open every lock in his house.” 

“ Yes—yes. Go on.” 

“ This key he wears always suspended from his neck by 
means of a steel chain.” 

“ Rut—but”- 

“ But what ? ” 

“ You don’t intend, surely, to run such a frightful risk 
as to re-enter the cell where the villain is, and attempt to 
take it from him ?” 

“ I do, though; and, what is more, will have it.” 

“Oh! my young friend, be guided by me in this 
matter.” 

“ The danger is not worth mentioning. Jonathan 
cannot possibly, in this short time, have recovered from 
my treatment, and when he does I fancy he will be dis¬ 
abled a little.” 

While speaking these words, Jack boldly enough un¬ 
locked and unbolted the door, and then flung it open. 

Sir Marmaduke shrunk back. 

But feeling deeply ashamed of this manifestation of 
timidity, lie came quite up to the threshold. 

“Hold the light, Sir Harmaduke,” said Jack. “Do 
not descend yourself, it is perfectly unnecessary.” 

Jack jumped lightly down into the call, aad made Ins 
way direct to the spot where Jonathan was. 

Now, this fearlessness of demeanour was, to a great 
extent assumed, for Jack knew Wild was quite cunning 
enough, when he heard them coming, to be quite still, 
and pretend to be insensible until he actually reached him, 
and, when quite off his uuard, to spring up suddenlv and 
take him by the throat. 

So, although Jack knelt down beside the thief-taker 
with assumptive carelessness, yet he was on the look out 
for some such even*-. I 

Jonathan, however, lay profoundly still, and was j 
■till perfectly insensible. 


It was easy enough to find the chain that Jack knew 
he wore round his neck, and he pulled it oil' rather * 
roughly. 

Wild roused a little. 

But Jack, having the master key firm iu his grasp, ’ 
jumped out of the cell, and slammed the door. [ 

1 Mingled with the sound, there came from the interior 3 
, of the dungeon an awful sound, such as no human being | 
could possiby be supposed to produce. ' 

“ All right,” said Jack, as he fastened the door care- > 
fully. “ He will soon get tired of that sort of fun.” 

“ Yes, but think how jeopardous would have been our | 
situation if he had recovered before you could have * 
left the cell.” _ 1 

“ It would, I confess,” said Jack, “ but he didn’t, so it 
is not worth while to speculate about it.” 

“ You take things lightly.” 

“ Sometimes. But let us, if we are to examine the 
other cells, begin at once, because every moment that we 
stay only increases the difficulty we shall find in leaving.” 

“ There are two we shan’t want to look into at all,” 
said Sir Marmaduke. “ One is the cell you have just 
left, and the other the one in which you wene con¬ 
fined.” 

The change that had taken place in Sir Marmaduke 
Osborn was really wonderful. He no longer looked the 
same being. The abject, squalid aspect that he had worn 
disappeared. He held himself erectly, and though very 
weak, walked with a firm tread. 

From the wreck he then was, after having survived the 
horrors of so long a confinement in a pestiferous dungeon, 
it was easy to see what he had been. j 

The simple fact of his having borne in mind that Wild ! 
might have other prisoners besides himself and the desire j 
he expressed that they should bo set free, suffices better j 
than a whole page of laudatory matter to show the good¬ 
ness of his heart, the unselfishness of his disposition. 

Indeed, we think that under the circumstances, few 
persons indeed would be found who would ho able to think 
of what others were suffering at that very moment. 

“ Let us go to the end of the passage,” said Jack. “ You I 
know where I mean ? ” 

“Yes, where the wall is, and the door I spoke to jou 
about.” 

“ Just so. Let that be the first we open. We will then 
take the others in succession.” 

“ Agreed.” 

“ If we do this, it will leave us when we have done close 
to the secret door, which will save us going over the 
ground unnecessarily.” 

This was obviously a capital arrangement. So (hey 
walked straight to the door which the baronet had 
noticed. 


CHAPTER XL LI. 

SIR MARMADUKE’s EVIL DESTINY STILL PREVAILS, AND 
HURRIES HIM TO DESTRUCTION. 

That they new stood upon the threshold of making some ' 
very remarkable discoveries in connection with the cells 
beneath Jonathan Wild’s house iu Newgate-street, Jack 
Sheppard and Sir Marmaduke Osborn did not entertain a 
doubt. 

But Jack did not stop to speculate upon what was 
going to happen next, but proceeded to act without 1 
delay. 

Sir Marmaduke still had the lantern iu his grasp. 

This, therefore, left Sheppard with both his hands at / 
liberty. 

He held up the master key. 

Now, as this was rather a remarkable-looking instru¬ 
ment, we think it no more than right that a line or two 
should be occupied in its description. 

It was formed of two pieces of steel each about four 
inches in length. 

These two pieces had been wJ gjo over the other, 
rectangularly, and then welded together so that it was in 
the form of a perfect cross. 

Each of the four extremities of this cross were wrought 
into the shape of a key, bat they all differed widely from 
each other, inasmuch as that one could only be used for 
opening a very small box indeed, while the largest 
would fit into a regular door lock. 
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Of course, the impossibility of having a single key that 
would open indiscriminately locks of all sizes, must bo at 
once apparent, but by having four master-keys of different 
sizes made into one instrument, Jonathan had every lock 
in his dwelling at his command, from the biggest to the 

16 This iustrumer/;. would of necessity bo an in rain able 
auxiliary to the two prisoners in consummating their re¬ 
lease, as well as cuable them to inspect the whole of the 
series of dungeons. . , , . . „ . . , 

A glance at the sire of the keyhole was sufficient to 
show Jack which was the key to be used, so he fitted it in 
and turned it round. 

The bolt of the lock shot back with the greatest ease. 

Jack uext proceeded to draw back the bolts, when he 
perceived to his surprise that they had not been shot into 
their sockets. 

“ That doesn’t look as though any one was in here, said 
Jack, as he kicked the door open with his foot. “ Stand , 
aside a moment, Sir Marmaduke, and let the foul air, if 
there he any, escape before you attempt to enter.” 

It was well Jack thought of taking this precaution, for 
though they both retreated to the opposite wall, yet even 
then they were not free from the noxious vapour. 

The lamp which they carried burned dimly, and gave 
forth but little light. 

lu a few minutes, however, the fresh air mingled with 
the foul, and when the lantern burned as it had dune for¬ 
merly they ventured to enter the cell. 

Jack weut first. 

Sir Marinaduke, with some little difficulty, followed 
him. 

On reaching the centre of this place they both, by 
common consent, paused to look about thorn. 

There was little food for curiosity. 

A glance showed them it was quite vacant. 

In shape and size it was in every respect similar to file 
one in which Sir Marmaduke had been confiued, probably 
enough they had all been constructed after one model. 

“ There’s nobody here,” said Jack, “ that’s clear enough 
now, there hasn’t been for some time, I should say.” 

“No, as you say, there is no one here,” repeated Sir 
Marmaduke. “ Let us hope that we may find all the 
others without tenants.” 

“ I do hope it, I can assure you,” replied Jack ; “ not, 
however, from the same motive as you do.” 

“ What is it, then ? ” 

“ Why, there is no disguising the fact that the presence 
of oue or two prisoners would he a greatrimpediment to 
our ultimate escape.” 

“ Do you think so, my friend.” 

“ 1 am sure of it. Nevertheless, the thought of that 
would never have sufficient weight with me to make me 
leave any one here exposed to Wild’s tender mercies.” 

“ That is right, that is right. I will hold the light so 
that we can take one. last look around this dungeou, and 
Iheu wo will depart.” 

Sir Marmaduke elevated the lantern as he spoke, and 
directed the beam of light which issued through tho lens, 
successively upon every part—floor, walls, and roof. 

Nothing hut tho hare damp walls met their gaze. 

“ Quick ! ” said Jack. “ We must he more expeditious 
with the others, or we shall not be out of the place before 
Wild is missed. “ Quick ! quick ! ” 

He regained tho passage as he spoke, and helped Sir 
Marinaduke to do likewise. 

The next cell to that which they had just visited was 
the one in which Jonathan was in durance. 

Jack could not resist the impulse to make some appeal 
to him. 

He knocked sharply therefore upon the door noth the 
master key. 

A murmuring voice followed, as though Wild had made 
some verbal reply, but the door was too thick and strong 
to allow of the penetration of a human voice. 

It was succeeded by a furious hammering, that threat¬ 
ened to break in the panels. 

“ What a horrible noise,” said Jack. “I wish I cor'd 
stop him. If ho keeps that sort of thing going he 1 
surely be heard by some of his janizaries.” 

“ Come away—come away,” said Sir Marmaduke, v v 
half-terrified voice. “ Come away at once.” 

It was a lucky thing for Jack that he followed his cc:..- 
^penion’s advice so Quickly as he did, for the knocking 


ceased suddenly, and then a bullet came crashing through f 
the door. 

The report mingled with the sound, and if Jack had not 
just then stepped aside, the bullet would have assuredly 
hive found a resting place in his body. 

As it was it flattened itself agaiuet the stone wall op- 
posite. 

It is rather surprising that Wild did not tire a pistol 
through the door before, but his brain just then was not 
in a very lucid state. 

Most unquestionably had he been in his ordinary state 
of mind, the first thing he would have doue would be to 
reply to the kuocking by firing his pistol in that direction, j 

But the hard blows Jack had given him had deranged j 
his head-piece not a little. Indeed, it is something to 
wonder at that he recovered at all. 

“ Let us go, my young friend, let Us go. Every moment 
now must increase the chance of our discovery. Indeed, 
the noise that ha3 just been made cannot fail to have been 
heard by some of Wild’s men.” 

“If they don’t hear that,” replied Jack, with a smile, 

“ I rather think they won’t hear any other noise we can 
make.” 

“ Hasten, hasten,” said Sir Marmaduke, whose nerves 
seemed to be again unhinged. “You don’t know what 
may be the extent of that man’s power even now.” 

“It strikes mo,” replied Jack Sheppard, “ that it is 
confiued to making a noise. But come, sir. Rouse your¬ 
self. Shake olF your fears. Our danger now is very little, 
if any, greater than it was. We have yet to accomplish 
our task.” 

“ True,” said tho baronet, recovering himself by an 
effort, “ this is your cell door, is it not, and so there is no 
need of our entering that.” 

“ None in the least, I can assure you.” 

They walked on uow until they came to the next cell. 

With all tho speed possible Jack undid the fastenings. 

When the door was opened, they again took care to 
stand and let the pure air disperse. 

But this time they found mingled with it such a frightful 
odour, that it was full ten minutes before they could enter 
| the cell. 

“ Ililloa! ” said Jack, as he stood upon the threshold 
and peeped in, while Sir Marmaduke hold tho lamp over 
his shoulder. “ Ililloa! I say, is there anybody here P ” 

A prodigious scuffling sound followed his words, and 
thea all was stilt, 

“Ililloa!” said Jack again, “we are friends come to 
release you. If there is anyone here, let them speak” 

The echo of Jack’s voice died away. 

The silence of the tomb succeeded. 

“ This, too, is vacant,” said Sir Marmaduke. “ Let us 
try the next.’’ 

“ No—no,” said Jack, “ did you not hear that strnngs 
noise when I spoke ? What can it he ? ” 

“ Rats, perhaps.” 

“ Most likely; hut still,” said Jack, “ I should not like 
to leave this place until I had first satisfied myself by a 
personal visit that there was no one in it.” 

“ Very well, my friend.” 

“ Do not, however, Sir Marmaduke, I hog, fatigue your¬ 
self by descending too. If you will stand upon the steps 
with the lantern in your hand that will be all that I 
require.” 

“ Be careful,” said the baronet, as Jack jumped down 
in the dungeon, the floors of every one of which were 
between two and three feet below the level of the 
passage. 

Jack’s eyes were keen and accustomed to the very faiut 
and dubious sort of twilight that filled the cell, and he 
uttered an exclamation as his eye fell upon some dark¬ 
looking object at its further extremity. 

“What is it?—what is it?” asked Sir Marinaduke, 
hurriedly descending. “ What have you found ? ” 

Jack pointed to the dark object, and (hen slowly they 
both walked towards it. 

There was something in both their m i-a^s which seemed 
to tell them what this dark ohject was. 

But neither gave utterance to their convictions. 

A few paces more, and they reached it. 

It was a dead body, but so horribly mutilated and dis¬ 
figured that, had it not been for the shreds of clothing 
which hung here and there about it, they could not have 
more than guessed at wliat it was. • y. 
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These shieds of clothing also served to tell them the 
sex. 

The buttons that were in different places upon it, and 
the material; proclaimed it to be a male. 

For a few seconds Jack Sheppard and Sir Marmaduke 
stood gazing upon these remnants of mortality, P "' 1 then 
the latter spoke. 

“Another victim oh that accursed villain, Jonathan 
Wild. Good heavens ! that such things should be allowed 
to happen with impunity is enough to shake one’s faith 
in an all-presiding Power, for, if this was not a oase in 
which to interfere, there oertainly can be none. 5 '’ 

“ I wonder who he is,” asked Jack, “ for a ho he is, 
beyond a doubt. Perhaps some infernal rascal as had as 
Wild himself.” 

“ No, no, that cannot be. Ferocious animals do not 
prey on their own species. Jonathan Wild is in antago¬ 
nism only with the innocent and good.” 

“ The rats have had a rare feast off him, that’s certain,” 
6aid Jack, who was more engrossed by the frightful spec¬ 
tacle before him than ho was with his companion’s reliec- 
tions. “ They have eaten Lis face right away.” 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

JACK SIIEPPAKD AND SIR JIAR.UADUKE EXPLORE THE 
SECRET Dl'NGEONS BENEATH WILD’S HOUSE. 
“Horrible, horrible, most horrible ! ” said Sir Marma¬ 
duke, as with a shudder he turned away. And it is from 
such a fate as this that you have doubtless rescued me. 
Oh ! my young friend, how can I be sufficiently grateful 
to you ? But my actions shall speak that which my 
tongue cannot.” 

“ Poor lellow,” said Jack: “ I wonder now who he 
could have been, and why he was left to die such a death 
as this ? ” 

“ That, in all probability, we shall never know,” replied 
the baronet, “ unless the unfortunate man has left some¬ 
thing by which we can trace out his identity.” 

“ If he has done so I am afraid we are too late to find 
it. Almost everything appears to bo destroyed. Lend 
me the lantern, sir, and let me take a closer look.” 

Sir Marmaduke gave tLe lantern to Jack, who, taking 
it in his hand, stooped over the prostrate form. 

Narrowly, very narrowly, did Jack look about Liin for 
some sucL indication as he sought, but vainly. There was 
nothing. 

The only piece of clothing that was really w orthy of 
(he name w as the lappel of a coat, and though Jack could 
see the pocket in it yet he shrank from putting in his 
hand. 

But it was only for about half a moment that this feel¬ 
ing had the mastery of him. 

At the end of that brief space of time he, with an air 
of desperate resolution, stooped down and introduced 
his hand into the pocket. 

Somehow the presence of the pocket in that position, 
and the fact that every other portion of the unfortunate 
prisoner's apparel had, with the exception of a few shreds 
disappeared, engendered the notion in his mind that in 
that pocket would he found evidence to show who it really 
was. 

But in this anticipation he was doomed to be disap¬ 
pointed. 

The pocket was quite empty. 

lie was about to rise after having given vent to an ex¬ 
clamation, when the rays of tho lantern happened to fall 
upon the wall near him. 

Some strange scratches were visible. 

“ A clue, Sir Marmaduke 1 A clue ! ” he said. 

“ Where ? 

“ On the wall here, sir. If you stoop over so little you 
will be able to see it.” 

Despite tLe repugnance which a man of such refined 
sensibilities as Sir Marmaduke Osborn would naturally 
feel at drawing closer to so loathsome an object as that 
before him, yet the intense curiosity he felt to gain some 
kind of information relative to Wild’s victim submerged 
it ~ • • - 
’ Ha stooped. 

He saw the scratches on the wall. 

They were nothing more than scratches. 

“ Can you make out vrhat it says, my young friend P” 
asked the baronet, for as Jack was the nearest, and besides 


held the. light, he had the best opportunity of discovering 
the signification of the marks. “ Are they words ? ” 
“Yes,” said Jack, “ they arc words, that’s true enough, 
but I can’t make them out. 1 can read too,” 

“ Let me try.” 

“ I was going to ask you, sir, ouly I did not like to con¬ 
fess myself beaten.” 

“ I daresay I shall be able to decipher it,” said the 
baronet. 

He took the light as he spoke, and getting as close to 
the wall as he could, strove his utmost to discover w Lat 
the scratches meant. 

That they were intended to represent letters could be 
seen at the first glance, but they were made in such au 
eccentric fashion that it was next to an impossibility to 
tell for what they were actually intended. 

They extended, too, for some distance iu a devious way 
along the wall. 

By confining himself to the study of one character at 
the time he was able to unravel tbo whole. 

Tho instrument, whatever it might have been, with 
which the letters were indented upon the wall, was clearly 
ill adapted for tbo task. 

Sir Marmaduke repeated the letters oue by one as Lo 
made them out. 

We have said they extended for some distance along the 
dungeon wall. 

This would, of course, convey the idea that it was a sen¬ 
tence of considerable length. 

But such, indeed, was very far from being the case. 

The sentence was a short one, and its extent was caused 
solely by tho straggling manner in which the characters 
were formed, and the distance they were one from 
another. 

The words were as follows:— 

“ I die of starvation—a victim of Wild’s miscreancy. 

My name is Eobl ”- 

That was all. 

Jack drew a long breath. 

“ What is his name ? ” he asked. 

“ I cannot tell further than those four letters.” 

“ Are you «ure there are no more ? ” 

“ Quite! It seems to me as though he had endeavoured 
to go on, but there is only a little stroke.” 

“ But,’’ said Jack, as ho bent forward to examine the 
last word of the inscription. “ What could he his name 1 
That is what puzzles me.” 

“ What?” 

“ I mean, what name is there beginning with ltohl r” 

“ There you puzzle me.” 

“ Are you sure it is not intended for an e r They would 
then be the first letters of the name Robert! ” 

“ It would. But it is an 1 I am convinced of that. If 
you look you will see that it is, if anything higher than the 
b before it. Now, no one would think of making an o 
like that.” 

jr Well, I suppose not,” said Jack, in a half-satisfied 
tone. “ I should like to have known Ids name, for all 
that.” 

“ And so should I. In that respect I am equally as 
curious as yourself.” 

“ It is so vexatious,” said Jack, that ho should have 
begun to write his name and then left off in the middle 
of it.” 

“ You are right, aud yet, perhaps”- 

“Perhaps, what?” 

“ Death might, in some sudden shape, have come upon 
him and cut short his work.” 

“ That is likely enough, or else he found himself with¬ 
out strength to write more.” 

“ It was one of those, you may depend. How strange 
and terrible! Never before did anvtliing so excite my 
curiosity.” 

“And no wonder,” replied Jack, who was, if anything, 
the more inwrapt of the two. “ It is the most dreadful 
thing I have ever seen or heard of.” 

“ You may depend, tho house of that arch fiend in 
human form is full of horrors.” 

“ N# doubt—nodoubt j ” 

Let us" take "one more glance around us, and leave thy 
place. We can do no good Loro.” 

“ None ! ” suid Jaok; “ and, besides, our present posi¬ 
tion is full of danger. I forgot everything in the discovery 
we have just made.” ^ ~ 
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This was true on tLe part of looth. Already, for their 
safety, had they wasted too much time. 

\Vith this conviction pressing upon their tniuds, they 
wore not long reaching the passage. 

They paused here tor a moment and listened, but ail 
was still, with the exception of a hammering which Wild 
kept up with untiring energy. 

However, as is not unfrequeutly the case, the pre¬ 
cautions he had taken to prevent the penetration of sound 
through the door of that gloomy region now militated 
against him. 

Jack Sheppard and his companion paid no attention to 
this. 'They knew well enough that it was out of their 
power to prevent Wild making as much noise as he thougt 
proper. 

To have simply asked him to desist would have heen 
ridiculous, aud the means, in all probability’, of causing him 
to make more. 

There was uo small amount of satisfaction to be derived 
from the circumstance that no alarm had as yet heen 
raised. 

The other dungeous, which Jack would insist upon 
thoroughly examining, did not repay them for their trouble, 
for they were without occupants. 

They were, however, at ease upou one point. 

Aud that was, with the exception of the villainous 
thief-taker himself, there was no living being in any one 
of those cells. 

Once more, then, they stood near to that secret door, 
which, however, was anything hut secret on the side upon 
which they stood. 

Before, however, Jack ventured to press upon the spring, 
ho thought it would be only prudent to ascertain by listen¬ 
ing whether the coast was clear. 

He therefore applied Lis ear to the woodwork. 

The hammering noise Wild was making rather confused 
him. 

But he listened as attentively as he could. 

To the best of his belief there was no one in the passage 
ou the other side. 

This locality has already, in a former chapter, beeu 
described, hut yet we think there can be no great barm 
done by reminding the reader that this passage, having a 
secret door at one end of it, had a very massive one at the 
other. 

Beyond ibis there was a flight of stone steps, which 
conducted to the hall of Jonathan Wild’s house. 

At the end of these steps was an iron-door, made 
after the fashion of a gate. 

This door was very strong indeed, besides which, night 
aud day, a man always sat there ou guard, who was able 
at once both to see and to hear whether anyone ascended 
t*be steps. 

That a person would he able to do so without attracting 
his attention was almost an impossibility, unless, indeed?* 
be bad beeu sound asleep. 

| But YV ild, who omitted no precaution to prevent a, 
prisoner's escape, and knowing full well that sleeping on 
their lonely posts was a thing his men were much 
addicted to, he took measures to guard against this con¬ 
tingency by making it out of tbe question for anyone to 
[ open tlie iron door without waking him. 
i This ho accomplished by connecting bis seat in such a 
maimer with the gate, that if he sat upon it, while the 
door was opened, he would inevitably fall to tbe ground, 
v hich circumstance, it is only fair to infer, could scarcely 
tail oi having the desired effect of arousing him. 

Beyond this iron gate again was the street-door, at 
which, as wo havo often had occasion to state, a man was 
invariably stationed. 

i '1 he street-door was always fastened, and the .clonings 
| themselves were of such a complicated description, that 
| anyone not acquainted with them, would have no small 
I amount ot dithculty in removing them. 

'J ruly was Jonathan deserving of some amount of praise 
' for the cunning steps he had taken to prevent the escape 
ot those who might be unfortunate enough to fall into his 
clutches. 

The contemplation of such obstacles w ould surely have 
the effect of daunting anyone. To liopo to overcome 
such a complication ot defences must be little short of 
madness. 

From tbis it will be apparent, that though Jack had 
actually made his way out of his cell, and kuew the 


means by which the secret door might be opened, yet lie 
was a very long way indeed from baring achieved his 
freedom. 


CHAPTER XL1V. 

FRESH OBSTACLES RISE UP BETWEEN THE PSIECiV US AND 
FREEDOM. 

The longer Jack listened at the panel of the secret door, 
the more certain he became that there was no one in the 
passage on the other side of it. 

“All’s well!” he said, as he once more assumed a 
standing posture. 

“ Are you sure ? ” asked Sir Marmuduke, anxiously. 

“ Sure of what ? ” 

“ That all is well.” 

“ Yes. At least, as well as we could expect. There is 
no one iu the passage.” 

“ Then all is well, surely.” 

“ So far, I say, it is; but there are other circumstances 
which require to he taken into consideration.” 

“ Speak—speak! ” said Sir llarmaduke, over whom 
there came a fresh access of his former terror. “ Let me 
hear the worst at once ! ” 

“ Ho not agitate yourself, sir,” said Jack. “ You must, 
if you wish to succeed in the present enterprise, be calm 
and cool.” 

“ You are right, my friend. Time was wbeD I should 
have taken the lead in an atfair like this; hut my loDg 
sojourn here, deprived of light and the common necessaries 
of life, as well as suffering the most horrible persecution, 
has completely shattered me.” 

“Not so—not so,” replied Jack, soothingly. “You 
have borne up bravely against it all. It is only liy chance 
you lose command of yourself, that is all.” 

“ But what where you going to say when I allowed my¬ 
self to bo so foolishly overcome with apprehensive dread ? 
Speak, and let me know all.” 

“ It is principally this,” said Jack. “ You hear what 
an incessant din Wild makes ?” 

“ 1 cannot fail to do so.” 

“ This secret door, you understand, by fitting so elosely 
in its setting as it doubtless does, prevents the sound from 
going further tliau where it is, but the moment we open 
that door to pass out, we cannot at the same time avoid 
the sound escaping also.” 

Sir Marniaduke was silent for a moment, and then be 
said— 

“ It is, indeed, a serious matter, aud one deserving of 
deliberation, and yet how to prevent it 1 cannot tell.” 

“ Nor I, because there is not tbe faintest hope of getting 
Wild to desist.” 

“ You think not ? ” 

“ I am sure of it. Tbe only thing we can do is to open 
the door, aud pass out as quickly as possible.” 

“ But let ua do this as quickly as we will, w'e cannot 
prevent the Doise reaching the ears of some of his mei», 
who w T ould, of course, surmise that something was amiss.” 

“ I know all that. But what is to he done ? We can¬ 
not stay here.” 

“ That is quite evident. Could you not mauage, thinfc 
you, to cause Wild to desist for ever so short a time ? n 

Jack shook iiis head slowly. 

“ I fear not,” he said. 

“ And yet it is worth a trial; because, if you could only 
devise some stratagem to keep him quiet for a few second s, 
we should he all nght, and he could hammer away then 
to his heart’s content.” 

“ But what stratagem can we adopt '( ” 

“ There I am at a loss. I can see only the necessity erf 
one of some kind; for, from what you have said, 1 think 
it is pretty clear our discovery is inevitable if w T e open the 
door while he keeps making that noise.” 

“ I can only think of one plan,” said Jack, after a mi¬ 
nute or two’s thought, “ and that is so defective that it is 
as bad as no plau at all.” 

“ Let me hear it, my friend ; perhaps l can furnish you 
with a hint or two.” 

“ It is this. I thought of showing you how to open the 
door, and then myself going back to the cell door, and 
endeavour to get Wild into conversation. In the mean- I 
time, you would open the door and pass through it. As J 
soon as you had done this, I would follow your example, 
and perhaps be able to shut the door before Wild quite 
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recovered from his? astonishment. What do you think of through. You may depend upon my being at your side 
J t ? immediately.” 

“ Why, that it has every chance of answering our pur- “ Leave that to me,” said Sir Marmnduke, and now to 
pose; that is, if you can succeed in attracting Wild’s at- do your portion, which is by far the most difficult and 


pose ; that is, it you can succeed in attracting Wild s at- 
tention for a minute or two.” 

“ I fear he will see through the whole manueuver, and, 


hazardous.” 

Jack Sheppard did not wait to say anything further, 


in consequence, make more noise than ever. Still, as it but seeing that all the arrangements were made, he ran 
appears to be our last chance, I think it had better be along the corridor to the door of Wild's cell, trking care 
tried.” to make plenty of noise in his progress. 

** Oh ! by all means. And now, my friend, how does The perseverance with which Yi ild continue i his bam- 
the door open ? ” f mering at the door was really surprising. 

“ Without the least difficulty whatever. All you have be bad a deeper motive than Jack at all imagined, 

got to do is to press ursn this portion of the spring, and it , .t that was will very quickly be apparent, 
flies open at once.” “ is very doubtful whether Jonathan heard Jack s ap- 

“ j gee » proach, but if he did, it is quite certain he took no sort 

i •iiv vi i ,, of notice, but went on as though he was working for bis 

l ou think you will be able to manage it.” jjf e ’ h 

.. ?b ! yes. ’ Now Jack, on the former occasion, had seen the extreme 


*' Then I am off. Above all, mind you take advantage i peril and impolicy of standing before the door while he 
oi the very instant he desists, and open it and pass , knocked at it, and he determined not to rnn the risk of a 
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»ianee bullet, if Jonathan hail taken it into his head to 
fire another at random through the door. 

Jack accordingly took up his station with his back 
against the wall, so that by reaching out his arm he could 
reach the door. 

Sir Marmaduke watched his motions with the most 
feverish impatience. 

Jack took from his pocket the clasp knife which nad 
dono him such good service at the “ Grange.” 

It was a large and formidable-looking affair with a very 
large bone liaft. 

The baronet’s impatience merged into curiosity. 

But he soon saw to what purpose he was going to put 
his knife. 

Holding it firmly in his hand, with the butt downwards, 
Jack extended his arm, and knocked loudly at the cell 
door. 

The sharp rapping sound, which he thus produced, 
made itself heard above the din. 

Wild heard it. 

He stopped at once. 

Slaking a rapid motion with one hand to Sir Marmaduke 
to open the door and got through it, Jack knocked again 
throe times, distinctly and deliberately. 

Tlieu he waited for a reply. 

It came in the shape of a wild animal sort of howl, 
which, oven through the thick coll door, could be heard 
with tolerable plainness. 

“ Jonathan Wild ! ” said Jack, in a loud tone, and then, 
turning to Sir Marmaduke, he added, in an emphatic 
whisper, “ Quick ! quick! open the door ! ” 

" 1 cannot,” groaned the baronet, “ the spring does not 
act.” 

“ Curses! ” 

“ It is quite firm! We are lost! ” 

Another howl came from Wild’s cell. 

He could toll something unusual was going on, but 
what it was he could not exactly make out. 

Besides, his head was hj r no means in that clear con¬ 
dition that it usually was. 

Jack had no other resource, so he tapped again. 

“Jonathan Wild!” he said. “Jonathan Wild! Do 
you hear me speak ? ” 

“ Yes,” Jack heard him reply. “Who is it? Let me 
out at once ! ” 

From this speech it was pretty clear that Wild did not 
recognize Jack’s voice. 

At least, Jack thought so, but after all Jonathan might 
only he playing some deep game. 

He was at a loss what to say. 

“ I will pretend I have not heard him, and ask him to 
speak again, and then be off.” 

At this moment Sir Marmaduke pressed upon the 
spring in the right manner, and the secret dcor flew 
open. 

He passed through it instantly 

‘What did you say?” cried Jack. Speak louder, I 
cannot hear you ! ” 

Then, in accordance with his plan, he did not stop to 
hear his reply, but ran swiftly, yet lightly, to the secret 
door, and closed it after him. 

One difficulty was overcome. 

Both the fugitives crouched as close to the wall then as 
they could, and listened. 

All was still. 

'I lie darkness in the corridor was, to some extent, dis¬ 
pelled by a large iron o:l lamp, which hung from the roof, 
near the centre of it. 

Ot course such a mode of illumination could not fail to 
throw many confusing and perplexing shadows, so that 
had anyone come by chance into the place, they would 
most likely have seen neither Jack nor liis companion. 

But as soon as he had assured himself that the coast 
was clear, the former hastened along the passage to the 
massive door at its termination. 

Ibis, had if. not been lor Jonathan’s mauler key, would 
have been an insurmountable obstacle, but, as was, it 
was nothing. 

Jack hesitated a little before he put the key in the 
lock. * 

“ For what do you wait ? ” asked Sir Marmaduke. 

“ I am uuarmed,” said Jack, “ that is ull.” 

“Audi, too.” 


“ I must find a weapon of some sort,” said Jack. “ I 
ought to have thought of that before.” 

“ Yon have a knife. 1 saw you with it.” 

“ I know I have, hut that would only be useful against 
one assaillant’ It is some weapon like a sword that I 
want.” 

“ Look! ” said Marmaduke, “ there is a wooden bar 
which fits acruss the cell doors. Would not that serve 
you ? ” 

“ It is the very thing.” 

“ And the prisoners who may he here ? ” 

“ Oh! they are not of importance. The authorities 
are aware of this place, so that none would bo confined 
here without good reason.” 

Jack, as he spoke, took from its setting one of the 
cross-bars of wood, which were used as an additional fast¬ 
ening to the doors of Wild’s cells. 

CHAPTER XLV. 

JONATHAN WILD GETS DESPEKATE INDEED. 

In the hands of a desperate man like Jack Sheppard this 
bar of wood was a deadly weapon. 

In length it was about five feet. 

in breadth three. 

It was formed of some very hard heavy wood. 

Jack swung it round his head. 

“Now I am prepared,” he cried, “for all assailants. 
Take the key, Sir Marmaduke, and open the door.” 

For convenience and safety Jack had slipped the chain 
over his own head, and the barouet took it off. 

“ It will bo the largest key,” said Jack. 

Sir Marmaduke inserted it iu the keyhole. 

The effort was almost beyond his strength, but he did 
manage to turn it. 

i The lock was well oiled, so that scarcely any sound was 
caused by the process. 

It was an anxious moment when Jack, who went first, 
pushed the door open just wide enough to allow his slim 
anatomy to pass through. 

The staircase before him was profoundly dark. 

At the very top, however, he could see a faint gleam of 
light, which no doubt proceeded from the lamp in the 
hull. 

Motioning to the baronet to follow him, with the utmost 
caution and silence Jack mounted the stairs. 

He reached the top. 

Ho crouched down and looked about him. 

The iron door was within reach of his hand. 

As usual a man was seated there. 

He was very still. 

Whether he slept or not Jack could not determine. 

Having seen this, he proceeded to look j r et further in 
advance of him, not only for the purpose of making 
himself familiar with the position of the different objects, 
but to see what else he had to contend against. 

At the street door he could sec the dim, shadowy form 
of the man on the lock. 

On that night all was very still iu and about Wild’s 
house. Not a creature seemed etirring, and only at occa¬ 
sional intervals could he heard the rumbling sound pro¬ 
duced by some vehicle in the street as it rolled past the 
house. 

Jack fixed his eyes upon the door. 

On tho other side of it was freedom. 

But to reach this he felt was all but an impossibility. 

He felt assured that after that night’s work every¬ 
thing in the shape of coalition was at an end between him 
and Wild. 

The alliance had been but a brief one. 

Henceforth Jack felt that Jonathan Wild and himself 
would be enemies. 

He shuddered at the thought. 

It was only for an infinitesimal space of time that this 
thought influenced him. 

He was recalled to himself by the imperatir e necessity 
there was for instantaneous action. 

Not only did Lis own safety depend upon the events of 
the next few moments, hut his companion's also. 

Sir Marmaduke crouched close beside him. 

Jack held out his hand for Jonathan’s master-key. 

The baronet placed it in his grasp. 

Then holding the.wooden bar firmly in his left band, 
and in such a position that he could, if ueed be, install- 
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taneously seize it with his right. Jack Sheppard rose 
ap like a ghost. 

If the man who had charge of the iron-grated door 
had turned lfls head in the least degree he must have 
seen him. 

But he did not. 

Surely he must have slept. 

With as much silence and secrecy as he could, Jack, 
vith a beating heart, put the key iuto the lock. 

He could not avoid making a slight noise. Besides, he 
was so excited that his whole body trembled. 

Slowly, slowly, with a steady, constant motion, no 
turned the key round in the lock in the hope that he 
might unfasten it unheard. 

But after going quietly for some time the lock, as he 
feared from its coustruclion it would do, went back with a 
sharp snap. 

The man who was sitting so close to him uttered a cry 
of dismay. 

But Jack, with great promptitude, the moment the bolt 
Of the lock went back in its socket, dashed the door 
violently and suddenly open. 

The consequence was that the man, before he had time 
to escape, found himself almost crushed to death between 
the door and the wall, for Jack pushed with all his 
might. 

The man who was on the lock, or in other words, who 
had charge of the street-door, set up a loud shout, and 
drawing a pistol from his belt, he shouted,-* 

“ Stand where you are, or I fire.” 

Jack saw now that all was discovered, and that he 
would have to fight his way to the street. 

Sir JIarmaduke kept behind him. 

Whispering a word of encouragement, Jack, who had 
come to a halt upon the sudden command to do so, 
swung the heavy wooden bar round his head, and dashed 
forward. 

The man on the lock was as good as his word, for he 
fired his pistol instantly. 

But it was done too hurriedly for him to take an 
aim, and the bullet went with a crash through one of 
the balustrades of the staircaso leading to the upper 
portion of the house. 

Ere the echoes of the pistol-shot could die away, Jack 
reached this man, and with one terrific blow with the bar, 
laid him prostrate. 

Then a terrible sound smote his cars. 

It was a hideous howling cry, and such as some wild 
and ferocious denizen of the woods might be supposed to 
utter upon finding himself in the toils of the hunters. 

Jack knew that there was but one human being who 
could give vent to such a sound. 

That one was of course Jonathan Wild. 

How he had got out of his cell he could not imagine, 
but that he had done so was a fact quite patent. 

Quick as thought Jack turned to the fastenings of the 
door. Could he get them undone all would be well. 

Jonathan Wild, with his huge hanger in his hand, 
rushed up the staircase. 

Never before was he, or had he been, in such a state of 
infuriation. 

Blood and foam were on his face. 

His coat was torn in many places, his hat and wig 
were off, and his bald cranium had clots of blood upon it. 

But though Jack did not know how the thief-taker 
had contrived to escape from the c Q ll, there is no reason 
why the reader should remain in a similar state of igno¬ 
rance. 

Upon first awaking from the swoon induced by the 
blows he had received from Jack, Jonathan was quite at a 
loss to account for what had occurred. 

In fact, his senses had only partially come to him. 

He was, however, half conscious that hands were 
moving busily about his breast, and then perception f iled 
him altogether. 

That was when Jack had taken the key from him. 

This time he soon aroused, nor was ho long in coming 
to a correct conclusion as to the actual state of affairs. 

The first thing his hands touched, as he placed them on 
thr floor, to assist himself to rise, was his bludgeon. 

Quite a gush of delight came over hi in, at once more 
laving in his grasp his favourite and bloodthirsty weapon. 

_ Id fact, the possession of it went further towards re¬ 
storing him to his senses than aught else, 


In the first blind fury of the moment, he rushed at the 
door and commenced battering at it. 

But, finding what folly it was to exhaust himself in a 
way that could do him no good, and being struck with a 
new idea, he dropped the bludgeon, and drew with great 
rapidity the heavy hanger which he habitually carried at 
his side. 

Then with this weapon he renewed his assault on the 
door. 

Of course he now stood a much better chance of 
achieving some beneficial result than he had douc 
before. 

The sharp steel sank into the wood. 

' Chips flew about in all directions. 

Ho bruised his hands against the oaken panel in his 
frantic haste, but he heeded it not. 

The splinters struck him in the face, but he did not 
cease his labour for a moment. 

One idea only was present to his mind, and that was to 
escape from the cell with as much speed as possible. 

Horrible curses, levelled at Jack Sheppard, came from 
bis lips. 

And so he kept on until, as the reader is aware, Jack 
tapped at the door with the haft of his clasp-knife. 

That it was either of the prisoners he did not for a 
moment imagine. It was about the last thiug they would 
be likely to do. 

But when Jack left him, the suspicion entered his mind, 
and renovated by the brief rest he had had, he set about 
his work with redoubled energy. 

The task be Lad set himself was to cut a large enough 
hole in the door for him to crawl through. 

This, with the weapon lie held, had he possessed suffi¬ 
cient command over himself, and sot about it coolly, would 
not havo taken one-fourth of the time it did. 

But tho desperate state of Jonathan’s mind required 
just then that he should have some means of expending 
his superfluous strength. 

Harder and harder, faster and faster, rained the blows 
upon the door, until, at last, he had the satisfaction of 
seeing into the passage. 

Having once made a breach, the rest of the work was 
much easier, and he cut away tho wood in long strips. 

As soon as ever the hole was large enough, and, iu fact, 
almost before it was, he began to crash through it. 

It was in this way that his apparel got torn in the way 
it was. 

Ho wriggled himself through, leaving behind him in 
the cell tho best part of his coat. 

He raised himself to his feet, and, then struck with a 
sudden thought, put his hand into his pocket and pro¬ 
duced a flask. 

From the strong odour which it spread around when 
he unscrewed the top it was pretty evident it contained 
brandy. 

He placed it to bis lips and took a long draught. 

The alcohol had the effect of endowing him with thrico 
the strength he had possessed a moment before, and utter¬ 
ing a yell, he rushed aloug the passage to the secret 

To one so well acquainted with its mechanism as he 
was, it took not a second to fling it open, and ho dashed 
through. . , ... 

Along the corridor through the massive door, which 
Jack had incautiously left open, instead oi closing and 
locking as he ought to have done, and up the stone 
steps went Wild with undiminished speed. 

Then he uttered that one frighful, howliug yell, which 
was sufficient to strike dismay and terror ir* i the hearts 
of all who heard it. 

CHAPTER XLYI. 

SHEPPARD AND THE BARONET MAKE A TEMPORARY STAY 
AT THE “JOLLY SAILORS.” 

The state of affairs in the hall of Jonathan Wild s house 
was both peculiar and critical. 

The report of the pistol as well as the cries of the Wau 
on the lock had the effect of rousing those members of the 
thief-taker’s gang who happened to bo indoors at the time-, 
and they hastened with all the speed they could to the 
scene of action. 

Jack Sheppard fumbled at the fastening of the door. j 



A chain which was twisted and knotted into many con¬ 
volutions puzzled him. 

At last it gave way. 

But before he could introduce the key into the lock and 
open the door, Jonathan was upon him. 

Wild held in one hand the hanger which had done him 
such good service, and in the other he held a pistol. 

“ Surrender,” he yelled. “ Surrender, or T11 shoot you 
where you stand.” 

Never,” said Jack, whirling the heavy wooden lmr 
round his head. “ Never, villain. Come on if you are 
tired of ypur life.” 

As he uttered these words Jack dropped the master- 
key upon the floor, and whispered to Sir Marmaduke— 

“Quick—quick. Open the door. It is only locked 
now. Quick, I say, and all maj; yet be well. I will keep 
them at hay for a few r moments.” 

The baronet stooped and possessed himself of the key. 

“ Drop that,” roared Wild, as he saw the action. 
* Drop that, Sir Marmaduke, or I fire.” 

But, paying no attention to what he said, Sir Marina- 
duke Osborn put the key in the lock. 

Jonathan fired. 

At the same instant three or four men rushed down the 
staircase. 

Wild saw them. 

“ Fire! ” he cried. “ Shoot them both. Neither must 
escape. Fire, I say.” 

But ere the men could obey this order the baronet had 
unlocked the door and it sw ung open# 

“ Death and fury !” said Jonathan, rushing forward, but 
Jack met him with the wooden bar wdiieli be used in the 
fashiou of a lance. 

lie caught Wild full iu the chest, who, uttering a 
hideous groan, toppled backwards on to the fioor. 

“ Fly, Sir Marmaduke,” cried Jack, as he ran to the 
door. “ Fly— fly—or we are lost.” 

The men on the stairs who had hesitated to fire when 
Wild interposed his body between them and their aim, 
now discharged their weapons. 

But they were too late to effectuate anything. 

In fact, the whole of these occurrences, so startling in 
their character, had happened so quickly that they hardly 
knew w'liat they were about. 

Indeed, although it has taken some time to relate, yet 
it would be no exaggeration to say that not more than a 
ininuto elapsed from the time Wild uttered the yell on the 
stairs until Jack and Sir Marmaduke rolled down the 
steps iu front of Wild’s house into Newgate-strect. 

Yes, rolled, for both lost their footing. 

Jack grasped the baronet by the collar and raised him 
to his feet. 

“ Speak—speak,” he said, hurriedly. “ Are you hurt ? ” 

“ I fear so.” 

“ Alas ! alas ! ” 

“ Do not think of it. It is nothing.” 

“ (Jan you bear up against it for a few moments ? If 
you cannot we are lost indeed.” 

“ I will do so.” 

“ This way then,” said Jack, and, lending all the assist¬ 
ance in his power, lie dragged him round the corner into 
Newgate Market before Wild’s men reached the door¬ 
step. 

At that silent hour of the night the old market was 
dark and deserted, but Jack was familiar with its intri¬ 
cacies, and he led lhs companion onwards with the greatest 
confidence. 

In a minute or two they emerged into Warwick-lane, 
then a more disreputable and unsavoury thoroughfare 
than it is now, and Heaven knows that is needless. 

Urging the baronet to make his utmost speed, Jack 
continued down Ave Maria-lane on to Ludgate-hill. 

In this region all was still. 

Dim and dark, and casting a huge shadow upon all 
about its base, was St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Jack crossed over to the palings and there stopped. 

“ We may rest in safety now for a few minutes,” he 
said. “ We are, I think, out of immediate danger. Where 
are you wounded, Sir Marmaduke ? ” 

The Jiaronot was glad to cling to the iron church painigs 
lor support, as he said faintly,— 

“ It is nothing, absolutely nothing, my friend. I will 
jnst stay to recover breath, and then we will proceed.” 

“ But,” said Jack, who was far from satisfied with his 


comrade s assurance, “ tell me where you were hit. Is it 
bleeding ? ” 

“ Only a little. The bullet 'from Wild’s pistol has 
grazed my ear and cheek.” . 

“ Is that all ? ” 

“ It is. At first I thought I was seriously hurt, but I 
am glad to say it is no worse.” 

“ Then all is well. It is too dark here for me to see, but 
there is a lamp at the corner of Paul’s Chain. Cross over 
and let me look at the w ound.” 

This Sir Marmaduke was nothing loath to do, and, 
takiug hold of Jack’s arm, they immediately proceeded in 
the direction Jack had indicated. 

For the benefit of those who may not be conversant 
with that portion of the metropolis, it will, perhaps, be as 
well to state that Paul’s Chain is the name of a very 
narrow turning leading from the south side of St Paul’s 
Churchyard to the banks of the river Thames at a point 
about midway between Blackfriars and Southwark 
Bridges. 

As Jack had stated, there was at the comer of this 
street one of those miserable oil lamps which, by a stretch 
of imagination, were supposed to illuminate the streets of 
London. 

But so far from doiug this they only served, by the per¬ 
plexing shadows which they cast, to malic the surroundiug 
darkness appear all the more obscure. 

When, however, Jack stood close under this lamp, there 
was just light enough for him to see his companion’s face. 

As Sir Marmaduke had said, the bullet had merely 
grazed the sido of his face. It had cut through the upper 
portion of his car and furrowed up the skin along his 
cheek. 

“ You are all right,” said Jack. “ The blood has con¬ 
gealed over it, and it has now ceased to bleed. In fact, 
it can scarcely have bled at all.” 

“ I am glad to hear that,” said Sir Marmaduke, “ for I 
am sure I have no blood to spare.” 

'• No, indeed. In fact, it is a mystery to me how you 
have contrived to bear up so long as you have,” 

“ It was the will.” 

“ But you speak but faintly now, sir.” 

“Do IP” 

“You do, indeed.” 

“1 cauuot wonder at it, for I am almost exhausted. 
Can you hear nothing of Wild and his myrmidons ? ” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Then perhaps there would not be much danger in our 
resting somewhere, and getting some refreshment.” 

“ Very little. I was about to propose the same thing.” 

“ But it is late. Where shall we find a place open ? ” 

“ Down nearer to tlio river’s side, doubtless. But Sir 
Marmaduke, if you will take my advice, you will, with as 
little delay as possible, make jour way homeward.” 

“ That is w T hat I should wish.” 

“ Where is your abode P ” 

“ At Tilburyuess.” 

“ Tilburyness ? That is on the river bank, surely.” 

“ It is, but it is some thirty miles from here.” 

“ Make your way there at ouce. If you will be guided 
by me you will go "by water.” 

“Why so?” 

“ Chiefly because you are more likely to elude Wild 
than if you went by road, besides which, in your present 
state, travelling by water would be best adapted for you, 
since it would be the easiest mode of transit.” 

“ You are right.” 

“You may depend,” said Jack, “that a terrible re¬ 
action will take place after this, and it therefore behoves 
you to be more than usually careful.” 

“ Thanks, my young friend, for your caution ! I will 
remember it.” 

During this brief dialogue, the pair had made their 
way at an easy pace down the street. 

** We shall surely come to a public-house Deiore long,” 
said Jack, “ where they have not yet retired to rest. We 
will halt there and take some light refreshment, for it 
would be most injudicious on your part now to make either 
a hearty meal, or partake of any strong liquors.” 

“ I am well aware of that. A little bi’ead soaked in 
wine and water will be, I should think, the best thing I 
can have.” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 
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l wBi’t.’* said Sir Marmaduke, after a moment’s pause, 
“ with rpeiwa to my jotting to Tilbury.” 

“Well?” 

1-3 ?x is, as you must bo aware, highly necessary that I 
should start off at once, and at this hour of the night, 
bow are we to find a conveyance.” 

“ That will be difficult, no doubt, but we must see. If 
the public-house is anywhere near the water, the landlord 
will sure to be able to furnish us with every information.” 

“ Of course—of course! ” 

“ Come on then, sir. Let the recollection of the iright- 
ful perils we have passed through nerve yen to fresh 
exertion. It is no slight thing to escape from the clutches 
of Jonathan Wild.” 

“ It is not, as you say. And that brings more forcibly 
to my mind the value of the assistance you have rendered 
me. Not only have you freed me, but also obtained that 
document, which I was foolish and wicked enough to 
sign.” 

“The thought of having thwarted Jonathan Hild in 
one of his atrocious schemes, is for me a sufficient 
reward.” 

“ I shall, though, feel offended and much grieved if you 
will not permit me to give you some tangible token of my 
gratitude for your exertions in my behalf. You are the 
saviour of myself from an ignominious death, my pos¬ 
sessions from exheredation, and my family from want and 
ruin. In return for these inestimable services, the least 
you can do is to allow me, since 1 have the means of doing 
so, of seeing to your future welfare.” 

“To refuse the acceptance of your generous offer, Sir 
Marmaduke,” said Jack Sheppard, in tones of deep emo¬ 
tion, “ would not only be churlish hut ungrateful. Heaven 
knows I have need of some strong hand to hold me back 
from the frightful doom towards which I seemed to be 
hurried along by the force of a malignant destiny.” 

CHAPTER XLVII. 

THE FUGITIVES MEET WITH A SLIGHT SURPRISE. 

Sir Marmaduitu Osborn was not a little surprised at 
hearing such a speech from the bps of his companion, and 
he turned bis eyes towards him with an inquiring glance. 

But in the dark and narrow thoi-oughfare in which they 
were it was impossible for him to do more than just dis¬ 
tinguish tho dark outline of Jack’® countenance. 

“I rejoice,” he replied, “ not it you are so in need of 
help, but because it affords me an opnortunity of showing 
you how highly I estimate your conduct in this affair. 
Throughout you have manifested a spirit oi perfect un¬ 
selfishness, a quality which is as rare as it is admirable.” 

Sir Marmaduke was quite right there. Whatever 
Jack’s failings and vices may have been, e was truly and 
thoroughly unselfish, and so high a trait of character as 
that is sufficient to redeem many of his shortcomings - 

But as the reader cannot fail to have seen, Jack Shep¬ 
pard was purely a creature of circumstances, and it is by 
no means surprising that he should have imbibed the 
notion that he was urged onwards, without eference to 
his own volition, by fate or destiny. 

But somehow be shrank from lotting the conversation 
turn upon himself, so be hastened to change tlie theme. 

“ You speak louder than you did a little while ago. Do 
you feel better ? ” 

“ I spoke louder, my kind young friend, because of 
the spirit which actuated me. Believe me, my utmost 
vish now is to place yon in a different and worthier posi¬ 
tion than that which you at present seem to occupy.” 

“ Accept my thanks, sir, thou for all that you have pro¬ 
mised. But I must remind you that we arc by no means 
out- of danger. Jonathan Wild ic uot man to go to 
sleep in such a ease as this. You may depend he will ' y 
his utmost to get us once more in Iris power.” 

“ I bar e more trust in heaven, and in the wisdom and 
evenhandedness of His dispensations, than to think that it 
would permit so base a villain to ho triumphant, unless ” 
he added, with a sigh, “ unless it was by crowning all ha 
did with success to make his downfall more bitter and 
tremendous.” 

“But that, to my noti.ns,” said Jack, ‘ ; wo Id not he 
eight.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

i “It seems to me a very insufficient reason for allowing 
I others to suffer so much misery, I know yonrs is the 


view the religious people take of such things, hut I look 
| upon it in a -very different light indeed, and Providence, 
so far from being a beneficent power, is in reality an evil 
one, and rejoices more in bringing men to sorrow than it 
does in bringing them to joy.” 

“ Those,” said Sir Marmaduke, gravely, “ are atheistic 
sentiments. They jar upon me. If you wish me to think 
well of you yon will banish such opinions, which more 
befit a miscreant like Jonathan Wild than such as I would 
fain believe you are.” 

“ At lcct! ” said Jack, suddenly. 

“ What do you mean by that ejaculation ? ” asked the 
baronet, in tones of the utmost surprise. 

“ Why,” replied Jack, “ that we have reached that which 
we wore seeking. Look before yon on the right, and you 
will see a faint beam of light.” 

“ I see it; and is that a public-house ? ” 

“ It is.” 

“ How can you tell from this distance ? You may be 
mistaken.” 

“ No.” 

“You are confident?” 

“ I am, and for the best of all reasons.” 

“ What is it.” 

“ I know the neighbourhood; I have had occasion to 
come here many a time. I did not know they kept open 
so late, hut that light which you see proceeds from the 
front room of ‘ The Jolly Sailors.’ ” 

“ Is that the name of the house ? ” 

“Yes; and that is all I know about it. I have 
noticed it as I passed, hut 1 have never crossed its 
threshold.” 

A few steps sufficed to bring them to the doonvay of the 
ancient hostelry. 

The door was closed. 

Jack knocked at it boldly. 

Nearly five minutes elapsed before they heard the bolts 
withdrawn. 

Then the door only opened to the extent of a few inches. 
It was stopped by an iron chain. 

“ We are travellers needing rest and refreshment for 
an hour or so,” replied Jack to the gruff interrogatory of 
“ Who was there r ” 

The man at the door was apparently satisfied with 
the reply, for he let fall the chain, and allowed the door to 
open. 

“We are obliged to he careful at night,” he said, “ for 
so many desperate characters are about.” 

“ I suppose so,” said Jack, hut you see, my friend 
here, who is a gentleman, has been set upon and mal¬ 
treated by thieves, and is at the present moment almost 
dying from the effects of the ill-usage he has received.” 

The man look sucpiciously at Sir Marmaduke and Jack, 
and well lie m : ght. Their appearance was quite sufficient 
to make him do so. 

But Sir Marmaduke himself stepped forward. 

There w r as a grace and dignity about him, as with an 
effort he drew himself up to his full height, which was 
visible through his tattered dress and disfigured features. 

“ You have no just ground for suspicion,” ho said, 
“ though 1 am free to admit that our appearance is more 
than sufficient to excite it. But we have suffered fright¬ 
fully. 1 wish to make no secret of my name. It is 
Osborn—Sir Marmaduke Osborn of Farleigli Priory, 
Tilburyness.” 

The man, who was really the landlord of the “ Jolly 
Sailors,” U. ked for i moment the picture of incredulity, 
hut wa' o visibly impressed, both upon the countenance 
and ; mer of Sir Marmaduke, as well as in the tones of 
Lis v:i e, that it was not .possible for him to mistake 
them 

“ Walk this way, sir,” he said, respectfully, xou shall 
have every attention while you are beneath my roof.” 

“ Our stay must be a very short one. It is imperatively 
necessary for many and important reasons, that I shonld 
reach my home with the least possible delay. Can you 
tell me of any means by which I may go down the 
river ? ” 

“ I dare say it cau be managed'” said the landlord, “ a® 
he ushered them into a large room where several Dauticf 
looking men were seated. “ What would you like ? ” 

“ Some hot winfj and water, with a slico of br4»» 
sopped in it,” said Sir Marmaduke. “ I dare not partake 
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of aught else. What will you have P ” he added, turning 
to Jack. 

“ Anything you like.” 

“ We have some cold beef,” said the landlord. 


“ Bring that then,” said Jack, “ and a glass of hot J into the boat. 


There were two boats at the bottom of the steps- 
In one could be seen four dark forms. 

Jack put a gninea into the landlord’s hand, and then 
descending the steps, proceeded to assist his companion 


brandy and water.” But while he was thus engaged he was startled by 

The'landlord quitted the room to obey their orders. the sudden appearance of three other men, who made 
The other occupants regarded Jack and his companion their way down the steps towards the other boat 
with the utmost surprise, but there was something in the _ “ Here you are, your honour; the best boat on 


countenance of the baronet that made it quite out of the sir 
question for them to offer him auy rudeness. 


The landlord returned with great, expedition, and then row, and push off at once ! ” 

• -.r , . -i ° : * .TnnotVioS WiU I ” aaLI 


“ Here you are, your honour; the best boat on the river, 
“ Curse you ! ” said a growling voice. Hold your 


Sir Marmaduke said— 


Jonathan Wild! ” said Jack, as he sprang into the 


“ When I have eaten this, I should be glad if you boat. “ Bow for your lives—row! Get free from him, 
would show ns to a room where I can wash* myself, and you shall have, not ten pounds, but fifty! Quick ! 
and bathe my wound. You see I have had' a near Oh ! quick, or we are lost! 

touch.” _ _ -— 

“You have, iudeed,” said the landlord, obsequiously; CHAPTER XLVIII. 

“ but you said somethiug about starting to ’tilbury,” 

“ Yes. I wish to do so as soon as | am ready, which Jonathan wild turns doctor, and undergoes a 

will be in less than an hour’s time. Can you, do you LITTLE discipline. 

think, fiud anyone to take us ? Your guests here appear The altogether unexpected appearance of Jonathan Wild 


sailors by their dress.” 


was not, as Jack fancied, owing to his having traced them, 


“ Thev are, but you must be aware it would be quite but owing to a purely fortuitous circumstance 
impossible to run such a distance as tbat.” To account for it, however, we must go back a little 


I know it. I want them to take me as far below way. 


bridge as they can, where doubtless I shall meet with 
some vessel which is about sailing down the river. 

“ IV that is your intent, I think I can oblige you.” 

“ How?” 


It will be recollected that the last we saw of him was 
when, by one well-directed thrust, Jack prostrated him to 
the ground. 

Two of hi3 men at once stooped down and raised him 


“ Four of the men here beloug to a vessel that trades to his feet, while the other two started off in pursuit of 
between London-bridge and Hamburg, where she is now the fugitives. 


at anchor. They intend to leave here at daybreak, and But, as they had already turned the corner to the 
pull down the liver, when they will at once set sail, market, their prey was no longer in sight, nor was there 
The one you see nearest to the fireplace is the captain.” anything to give them a clue as to the route they had 
Sir Marmaduke and Jack looked in the direction iudi- taken, 
cated, and saw a man with a cheerful, good-tempered- Therefore they had to trust to chance entirely, and, as 
looking countenance, complacently smoking a long clay they fancied down the Old Bailey was the way they were 


“ Do you thiuk,” said the baronet, “ tbat the offer of ten 
pounds would he sufficient to induce him to set otf a few 
hours earlier than he intended and put me ashore at 
Tilbury?” 


“ I will call him here aud ask him,” said the landlord, wounds. 


likeliest to go, they set off in that direction at full speed. 
Of course there search was resultless. 

Full an hour elapsed before Jonathan recovered. 

In fact, so death-like did he look, that Levee went out 
for an apothecary, who was in the habit of dressing Wild’s 


“ with your permission.” 

“ Do so, do so.” 

The landlord beckoned with his finger, and the captaiu 
at once left his seat and came towards them. 


The others looked on curiously, but the conversation violent he was apt to be. 


This man, whose name was Ebenezer Snoxall, lived at 
the corner of Skinner-street. 

On his arrival, his first care was to dress Wild’s wounds, 
before he attempted to revive him, for he knew how very 


had beeu earned on in too low a tone for them to hear a 
word of it. 

“ What cheer, messmate ? ” asked the captain. 


He shook his head gravely and uttered such exclama¬ 
tions as “Hum ! ha! ” during the process. 

At last Jonathan looked something like himself, so Mr. 


“ This gentlemau and his companion,” replied the land- Snoxall held some pungent essence under his nostrils, 
lord, “ are very auxious to get down the river before day- which caused him to open his eyes at once, 
light, and they want to know whether, in consideration of He glared about him for some seconds, and clasped his 
a ten-pound note, you would mind starting at once, aud hands over his head. 


putting them ashore at Tilbnrvness 


There was a horrible humming noise in that region, 


“ Your honour’s humble servant to command,” he said, accompanied v, ith the most splitting headache that could 
addressing himself to Sir Marmaduke. “ I am ready aud be conceived. 


willing, too, for it is not often a sailor has a chance of “ Don’t worry yourself, Mr. Wild,” said the apothecary, 
making ten pounds.” in croaking accents peculiar to him. “ Yon will require 

“ Very well then,” replied the barouet, who had finished a long rest before you get over this. You will, indeed.” 
his bread and wiue. “I am just going to wash the “ Who are you ? ” roared Wild, springing up to a sitting 
blood from my face and have my wound attended to, posture. 


aud theu [ shall be ready.” 


“ Murder! ” said Mr. Snoxall, “ murder! ” Then he 


“ All right, your honour. I’ll be off at once. You’ll added, in defiance of grammar, “ It’s me—it’s me.” 
find the boat at the bottom of the steps here. There ( The cloud about Jonathans brain was gradually dis¬ 
may be one or two others, so when von get to the persing. 


landing, call out, Ringdove — that’s the name ot my little 
Graft, you must kuow—aud we will reply at once.” 

Upon this understanding they separated. 


He remembered the voice of the apothecary. 

He laid down again, and strove to think. 

“ Ha !” he cried, as he remembered what had taken 


It. took Sir Marmaduke but a few minutes to make I place. “ Blue—Blueskin, I say.” 
himself ready. The wound itself was scarcely worthy of “He’s not come in, if you please, Mr. Wild,” said 
the name, aud all that was done to it was to spunge it Levee, opening the door just wide enough to admit his 
cleau with some warm water, aud apply a little plaister. j head. 

This done, they, under the landlord’s guidauce, betook “ Where’s Sheppard and that—that old man with him. 
themselves to the landing-steps, which was situated just Caught and put back in their cells, of course. Ha! ha! 
where St. Paul’s pier is now. they shall pay dearly for this prank.” 

The night was light, aud when they turned the corner i Levee hesitated. 


of the street in which stood “The Jolly Sailors,” they 
could see the river, and the numerous boats at their 
moorings with great distinctness. 

“ Ringdove,” said the landlord. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” was the reply. “ Here you are! " 


“ What now, villain ? Where are they ? ” 

Jonathan’s face assumed a bloodthirsty expression. ' 

“ Now pray don’t excite yourself, Mr. Wild, pray don’t,” 
said the apothecary ; “ the consequences will be serious if 
you do. You will bring on brain fever.” 




^Silence,” said Wild, as he carried his hand to his 
jjestolo. . . 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild, oh! yes,” said Mr. Snoxall, precipi¬ 
tately retreating to the most distant corner in the room. 

“Now, villain,” yelled Wild, turning towards Levee, 
“ why do you hesitate ? ” 

“Hicks and Noble, if you please, Mr. Wild”— 

“Well?” 

“ They have pursued them.” 

“ Ah! ” 

“ But I don’t Know whether they have found them.” 

1 “ Fifty pounds !—a hundred pounds for whoever brings 

them to me dead or alive 1 Do you hear that ? a hundred 
pounds! a hundred pounds—pounds ! ” 

Wild reeled and would have fallen to the floor hau not 
Mr. Snoxall darted forward and saved him. 

“ Calm yourself, Mr. Wild, or I can’t answer for the 
consequences. Calm yourself, Mr. Wild, I beg.” 

“ Brandy! ” roared Jonathan, recovering from the ver¬ 
tigo which bad seized him; “ brandy! brandy ! ” 

“No, no, Mr. Wild,” remonstrated the son of Galen; 
“ no, no, it would be certain death to you to drink 
brandy.” 

“ Am I master here ? Brandt', I say. Ha ! that is 
well.” 

Levee had taken from a cupboard in the room a 
bottle of brandy. 

Jonathan took it with a smile of satisfaction, and 
placing it to his lips, drank off the greater portion of it. 

The apothecary stared aghast. 

Wild drew a long breath, and then he said,— 

“ Fetch me some more clothes instantly, and a hat and 

Levee flew, rather than ran, to do his tyrannical master s 
bidding, and a few minutes after he had returned, Jonathan 
strode out into the hall, presenting something of his ordi¬ 
nary appearance. 

•ut though he carried things off with a high hand, he 
was in reality suffering the most intolerabe agony from 
the hurts he had received. 

He had a purpose in view. 

Just as he reached the hall the front door was opened, 
and the two men, Hicks and Noble, entered. 

“ Well?” said Wild. 

“(We can’t find nothink of them, Mr. Wild.” 

“Curse you both! After them again. I wouldn’t 
have them escape for a thousand pounds. Curses ! You 
shall have a hundred a-piece if you bring them back, 
dead or alive.” 

“ We’re off, Mr. Wild.” 

" The two men were only too glad to avail themselves 
of this loop-hole to get out of the reach of his brutality. 

Wild’s head pained him dreadfully. 

A rather desperate remedy came into his mind. 

“ Levee,” he said, in a milder tone than he had yet 
used. “ Come with me. I want you.” 

Trembling in every limb, for he did not know what 
evil to apprehend from Wild’s pacific demeanour, Levee 
followed him into the little yard at the back of the 
premises. 

There was a pump here which supplied those in 
the house with water, and Jonathan walked straight up 
to it. 

“ Levee,” he said, “ I have had my head knocked about 
a good deal.” 

“ You have, Mr. Wild.” 

" How do you know I have, villain ? ” 

“ Mr. Snoxall, if you please.” 

“Bah!” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild.” 

“Now, look here. If I put myself in his care, I 
shall be laid up for a month, so I am going to try a 
cure of my own.” 

“Yes, Mr. Wild.” 

“ I am going to hold my head under the pump.” 

“ The pump, Mr. Wild ? ” repeated Levee, incredu¬ 
lously. 

“ STes, blockhead, and when I do, y ou begin to pump 
the water upon it. Very slowly at first, until at last yon 
get up to full speed, and don’t stop till I tell you to do so.” 

Levee walked to the pump in anything but an enviable 
frame of mind. He knew his master’s vicious temper, 
and that there was every reason, if he valued his skin, to 
be particularly careful. 


Jonathan put Ills head under the spout. 

Leveo began at first very gently, and gradually in¬ 
creased. 

The pain which the falling water occasioned was so 
great that Jonathan almost uttered a shriek of pain, but 
be controlled that impulse. He knew that the result of 
the treatment he was undergoing would be a complete 
immunity from pain afterwards. 

Jonathan kept bis head under for five minutes good, 
and then he snatched it away and stood upright. 

He was wonderfully better—well, indeed, in comparison 
to what he had been. 

So well satisfied was he that be resolved to try the pump 
discipline a second time. 

This time, of course, he did not feel it so much, and 
when he rose, with the exception of a kind of numbness, 
he felt that all pain bad gone. 

He returned to the ball. 

“ Send out all the men,” said Wild, “ in pursuit. 1 can¬ 
not go myself, because 1 have even more particular busi¬ 
ness under hand.” 

What that business was the reader will speedily learn. 

It will be recollected that after Lord Ingestrin’s inter¬ 
view with him that morniug, another visitor had been 
announced. 

What actually passed between them it is not necessary 
to relate. Its results will be seen in Wild’s actions. 

That it was no slight matter may be gathered from the 
fact of his abandoning the search for his two prisoners, 
and delegating that important matter to his subordinates. 

The fearful punishment which he had received, too, 
was not sufficient to make him postpone its execution. 

Jonathan Wild entered his office, and, going straight to 
his desk, unlocked it, and took out the blood-bodappled 
diamond tiara, which he had taken from the coffin of the 
bride. 

The business then was in connection wjtli that. 

Hastily cramming it into his pocket, Wild left the office, 
and, after giving a few more orders, made his way in*° 
the street. 

The continued absence of his lieutenant, Joseph Blake, 
or Blueskin, as he was called, puzzled and alarmed him. 
He knew not what to think of so extraordinary a circum¬ 
stance. 

Wild went to the corner of the Old Bailey, and looked 
about him for some conveyance. 

A hackney-coach came blundering along. 

He hailed it, and told the man to drive to the nearest 
stairs where he could get a boat. 

“ St, Paul’s-stairs,” said the jarvey, “ ain’t the nearest 
eggzactly, but you’re more likelier to get a boat there than 
at Blackfriars ’ 

“ Drive to St. Paul’s-stairs then, in the devil’s name, 
and make haste about it.” 

The clumsy vehicle rumbled over the stoues. 

The swaying and jolting made Wild’s head none the 
better, nor had his reflections a sootliiug effect upon him. 

“Curse that Sheppard!” he said. “He’s as bad as 
his father was before him. I can do no good with either. 
He’ll come to the same end, that’s clear. Curse him! 
He shall suffer for the pains I am enduring. Sir Marina- 
duke, too. Just as I had accomplished that which had 
given me so much trouble. To have it snatched from me. 
Tlie paper, too. Oh! they would like that, of course. 
Curse them both. As sure as my name is Jonathan Wild 
they shall rue this day.” 

At this moment the coach stopped. 

“ Here’s a public-house, sir, where the watermen waits. 
Shall I tell them there’s a job ? ” 

“ Yes; and he quick.’ 1 

The man entered the house, which was only two streets 
off the “ Jolly Sailors,” and found there two men, who 
went down to the landing steps with Wild in the manner 
we have recorded. 


CHAPTER XL1X. 

JACK SHEPPARD AND SIR MARMADUKE OSBORN GET OUT 
OF SIGHT OF JONATHAN WILD, BUT BY NO MEANS OUT 
OF DANGER. 

And so after all it appears that the presence of Jonathan 
Wild at St. Paul’s-stairs was entirely owing to one oi 
those cross accidents and chance coincidences whien occa¬ 
sionally happen. 
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I Tad Jack Sheppard ODly have had sufficient mastery work. Row on, with all speed, to W apping. ar pf. ife 
over. himself to remain quite quiet, instead of shouting arrangedJ| 


out in the way he did, it is probable enough they would Wild iiung himself back in the boat as he spoke, 

have pushed otf ini o the stream undetected. His mind was iu such a state of turmoil as defies all 

But as it was Jonathan recognised the voice, as the at'empts of description. Everything had gone wrong 


roar of anger and astonishment he gave sufficiently with him. What did it portend P lie, who had hitherto 
evidenced. _ succeeded always in wliat he undertook, to have every one 

“ After those in that boat,” he cried. “ Keep them in of his projects thwarted. It was strange indeed, 
sight, and you shall have fifty pounds reward! They The boat, propelled by the lusty strokes of the two 
are HaitofS to the state ! and I am Jonathan Wild, the oarsmen, glided swiltly onwards. 


holder of a warrant for their apprehension.” 

“ All right, sir,” said the two watermen, 
it, won’t we, Bill P ” 


“ Wapping, sir,” said the boatmen. “ Where will vou 
r We’ll do land?” 

“Nowhere. Put me on board that lugger there with 


_ “ In course we will. That fifty’s as good as earned, her sails spread, and then wait. I shall want you to take 


sir, I ean tell you.” 

“After uttering the shunt he did, Jack sprang into 
the boat, and the meu, animated by his words, at once 
pushed off, and urged by eight oars, sped over the waves 
at a frightful rate. 


me back.” 

“ Ay—ay, sir,” said the meu. 

“Boat ahoy ! ” cried a man ou board the lugger. 

“All right, coming on board.” 

A beam of light from a powerful lantern was now 


Sir Marmaduke Osborn, when be beard the voice of directed upon the boat. It tell upon the countenanee 
his implaeable, and, as he at that moment thought, of the villanous thief-taker, who was instantly recognised, 


omnipresent enemy, fell back into the boat in a swoon. 

A very few words from J aek to the captain sufficed to 
put the latter into full possession of the faets of the ease. 


and a rope thrown for him to ascend by. 

It was not the first time by some hundreds that Wild 
had visited this boat, and he elimbed on deck with more 


There was no mistaking the truthful manner in whieh agility than one would have thought such an unwieldy 
Sheppard spoke. It went direet to the eaptaiu’s heart. man possessed. 


Tlis whole sympathies were naturally attracted towards 
Sir Marmaduke, and he cried to his men— 

“ Row ! row like devils! Get out of sight of those iu 
the other boat. Cheerily, cheerily ! Vou,” he added to 
Jack, “had better see to your friend. He has ialleu 
backwards in a swoon.” 

Stimulated by the large sum of money Jonathan hud 
offered them to keep the other boat in sight, the two 
men made the most incredible exertions. 

Wild, however, was clear-headed enough to see that 


As soou as he stood on board, Wild said, in a low 
tone, to the man who had hailed him— 

“ Where’s the skipper?” 

“ I n lus berth, sir. Shall I tell him you want him ? ” 

“Yes, and look sharp, for I have not a moment to 
spare.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

Wild strolled along the deck of the little vessel, und 
looked about him with a critical eye. 

As the reader has no doubt already suspeeted, this 


anything in the shape of an attaek just then would be was the boat Wild employed to carry over to Holland 
madness. and Belgium sueb property as he eould not dispose of 

All he eould hope to do, and scarcely that, was not to iu England. 


lose sight of them, but iollow in their wake wherever they 
might go. 

He uuuld then be able to set his men on the track. 

Like two speetral vessels, in that dim and misty light, 
went the two boats; but gradually, Wild could see, de¬ 
spite the desperate efforts the two men who were rowing 
Lim made, that they were falling rapidly into the rear. 

“ On—on, he cried. “ Keep them in sight, keep them 
in sight, and the money shall be yours —ay, double the 
amount! Can’t you get assistance anywhere ?” 

“ I fear not, sir,” replied the waterman who was seated 
next to W ild. “ We’ll keep them in sight if such a thing 


is possible. We might be able to get them stopped at the have started off hours ago.” 
bridge.” ‘ “Indeed.” 


In a few minutes Jonathan was juiued by a stout, 
burly-looking man, who Lad huddled on some part of his 
apparel, 

“ What is it, Mr. Wild, what is it ? ” 

“ Oh ! that’s you, Sehilder, is it P Here.” 

Sehilder, who was the man in command of the lugger, 
walked by Wild's side to listen to his orders. 

“ Are you all ready to sail ? ” 

“At any moment, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Get ready, then, at onee; you must be off.” 

“ Is there danger P ” 

“ There is ; and it is all the greater sinee you ought to 


: Try—try! They are traitors both 


“ Curses ou them, I have been detained by two villains 


London-bridge eould how be seen lowering in the dis- I had in custody. Never mind, they shall suffer for it. 
tauee. All, however, was dark upou it. Not a single ray Here is a diamond tiara whieh you must dispose of.” 


of light peeped forth. 

“We shall lose them in the shadow of the bridge!” 


Good.” 

Secrete it somewhere ou board in ease you should he 


exclaimed Wild, as he saw the boat be was pursuing dis- overhauled, whieh 1 think move than likely.” 


appear in the obscurity. “ It has gone ! ” 

“ All right, sir,” said the waterman. “ We shall come 
in sight of it again ou the other side.” 

With this assurance Wild was obliged to rest couteut. 
Fortunately the tide was running out, whieh made their 
progress all the easier and more rapid. 


“ Yah ! yah ! Mr. Wild, trust me for that.” 

“ Get a good priee, Sehilder.” 

“ What is its value, Mr. Wild—actual value ?” 

“ Over two thousand pounds.” 

“ Der teufel.” 

“ You must get as mueh as you ean. It ought to 


London-bridge was gained, and the boatmen shix'pmg realize something handsome. Above all, be eareful, tor 
their oars, the boat darted through it with gue»t voicxsiiy. there has been a devil of a row about it. One of the 


\\ ild looked eagerly about him. 

The mass of shipping in the pool confused his vision. 


Where is the boat P ” be yelled. “ Where is it ? I onee. 


parties came to me this morning, and from what passed 
then I judged it to be most advisable to part with it at 


cannot see it anywhere.” 


The waterman paused a moment, and glanced keenly struetions?” 


“Very good, Mr. Wild. Have you any further in- 


ahead. 

“Where is it, I say?” asked Wild, agaiu, after the 
lapse of a few seconds. “ Where is it ?” 

“ Gone, sir ; gone, as I’m a man ! ” 

“A^man!” said Wild, “a fool, an ass, an idiot, ,you 


“ None, Sehilder—none at all.” 

“ Very good; then I am quite ready, and at your ser- 


“ You’d best be civil, Mr. Wuat’s-your-name, or ymp 
me if I don’t cast you overboard.” 

“Peace!’’said Wild, mastering himself with a great 


“ That is well.” 

jou “ You don’t seem very well, Mr. Wild.” 

“ I’m not, Sehilder; I’m not. I have had enough hard 
nip knocks to kill any ordinary man, but I am alive, you see— 
alive.” 

eat “ Yes, Mr. Wild. But you seem to have quite lost your 


effort. “ Peaee! They have doubtless got on board one spirits.” 

of the many craft hereabouts, and it so all search after them I “They shall suffer for it when I regain fern. You 
will do useless. Yb>u shall be well paid for your night’s [ understand, Schilder P ” 
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“ Precisely.” 

“ I intended to have freighted you with some more goods, 
but they must wait until next time. What have you for a 
ea r go ?” 

“ Dutch cheeses, as usual.” 

“ Then mind. It is bv uo means certain, but I think 
there is a strong probability that you will be overhauled 
y*fore you pass the Nore, so be prepared for such an 
;vent.” 

“ Do not fear, Mr. Wild. You can rest quite easy upon 
that score.” 

“Beit so. You must take cave not to excite suspicion 
V delaying to bring-to if you are signalled.” 

“ I will attend to all that, Mr. Wild. You need not 
trouble at all.” 

“ I am anxious.” 

“a. knew you are, but you can depend upon my taking 
it to the best market, and getting a good price for it.” 

K/ 2ben I will go, Schilder.” 

" Shall I put you ashore, Mr. Wild ? ” 


“ No, I have a boat wailiug for me.” 

| “ Very good.” 

The skipper assisted Jonathan into the little wherry. 

I The two men, who had had long enough rest to recover 
from their fatigue, cast otf, and rowed swiftly. 

But ere they were a hundred yards from the lugger, 
another boat shot out iuto the stream, aud a voice cried— 
j “Pull up there, aud let us come alongside. We com¬ 
mand you in the king’s name ! ” 

Wild looked behind him, and saw a dark figure stand-, 
i iug up in the boat. 

i “ The Thames police,” he muttered. “ I would not 
have them know of my visit to the lugger for the world.” 

I Then turning to the two watermen, who had naturally, 
upon hearing such a command, skippp' 1 their ours, he 
cried— 

j “ Bow for your lives. Those are not the oolice, but 
pirates. They faucy, no doubt, I carry a rich booty 
1 Kow—row, and you shall have your own price.” 
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CHAPTER L. 

JONATHAN WILD HAS A NARROW ESCAPE FROM THE 
PISTOLS OF THE THAMES POLICE. 

“Ay— ay! sir, that’s your sort! ” responded the watei • 
men. “ Pull away. Bill; we shall make a good night’s 
work of this.” 

“ You will,” said Wild, “ if you will only take care what 
you are doing. Don’t allow yourself to be overhauled by 
them.” i 

“ Oh ! trust to us, your honour.” 

Wild shook his head, 

••You said that when you were in chase of the other 
boat, and now where is it ? ” 

The men were silent. 

But they pulled all the harder at the oars. 

“Stop your boat,” said the voice again; “stop your 
boat, in the king’s name! The Thames police want to 
come alongside of you ! ” 

“ On ! on ! ” said Wild. “ On ! on ! ” 

“ Once more, like some huge cloud of vapour, old 
London Bridge came in sight. 

The tide was now just at the turn, which made the 
passage of the arches a matter of no small difficulty, unless 
they went slowly and carefully through. 

But Jonathan would not suffer the men to relax their 
speed. 

It was running a risk, hut he felt that doing so was 
giving him a chance of escape from his pursuers. 

The boat shot under the arch with great velocity. 

But just as it i-eached the piers a cross eddy caught it, 
and before the watermeiS^vere aware even of the circum¬ 
stance, dashed the boat against the stonework. 

A curse came from the lips of all three at this accident. 
The pursuiug boat gained on them, for it was full two 
minutes after they fouled before they eould get elear. 

Then one of the watermen standing up in the boat 
pushed them off. 

At this moment those in the boat behind cried to them 
to surrender, and the one who stood in the prow fired a 
pistol. 

In the darkness, however, it was without effect. 
Jonathan crouched himself into the stern of the boat, 
which now being disengaged was propelled with great 
rapidity over the smooth water above bridge. 

But the Thames police, for such they were, found the 
conduct of those on board of the boat full of suspicion. 

They had seen them leave in a hurried manner ouc of 
the moored vessels. 

At that time robberies from boats at anchor in the river 
were of constant occurrence. Indeed, to such an extent 
were the depredations carried, that a special body ot 
police was organized, whose duty it was to.scrutinize all 
craft upon the river that presented a suspicious appear¬ 
ance. 

They had challenged Wild’s boat, and the circumstance 
of no notice whatever being taken, seemed to show that 
this time their suspicions were well grounded. 

Having been recently set about the work, they, were 
anxious to show, if they had au opportunity, their efficiency, 
and this was an excellent chance. 

Of course, if Wild had chosen to avow who he was, that 
would have been sufficient, but lie was especially desirous 
to keep secret, if possible, his presence on the river ou 
tliat particular night. 

Iu the contingency of suspicion being iu any way di- 
fected against him, it would he well to make out that, he 
had received such injuries as to make it a matter ot im¬ 
possibility for him to go abroad. 

A keen wind swept over the surface of the river, hut 
Jonathan felt grateful fur it; it cooled the feverish excite¬ 
ment of his brain. 

The distance between the boats was now about the 
same as it was in the outset, though the probabilities were 
all against Jonathan maintaining it much longer. 

“ Get closer to the shore,’ he said, “ so as to i-uii in 
suddenly, and land me. I will make off, and you can tell 
them that you rowed in by my orders; say 1 said they 
were pirates iu pursuit.' 

Pirates was the term applied to those who plundered 
the craft upon the river. 

,; Ay, ay, sir. We’ll nage that. Where would you 
V'ti ;i laud r ” 

“ Anywhere. It does not matter in the least, so that I 


get a few minutes’ start of the rascals in that other 
boat.” 

“ It’s like their infernal impudence to cry out that they 
are the Thames police.” 

“ That is the device they use, and a good one it is to 
get vessels to allow them to come alongside, and then they 
hoard them without difficulty.” 

The police-galley kept very pertinaciously in their rear. 
“Have you a spare oar?” asked Wild, as he glauced 
behind him, and saw how close his pursuers were upuii 
him. “ If you have, give it to me, and 1 will help.” 

“ We haven’t one, sir. You get ready to spring ashore. 
We shall land you directly.” 

During the last few moments, the watermen had been 
directing the course of the boat obliquely towards the 
bank. 

At last, with a sudden rush they reached the spot 
whence they had set out, namely, St. Paul's-steps.” 

“ You will find ample payment for your night’s work on 
the seat of the boat,” said Wild, as he sprang on to the 
slippery stairs, and in a moment disappeared in the dark¬ 
ness of the night. 

“ Tim,” said one of the watermen. 

“ Yes, mate.” 

“ This is a precious rum start, isn’t it ? ” 

“ It is.” 

“ I cau’t make it out at all. Is the money on the 
seat ? ” 

“ Yes, here it is. A good heavy purse, too.” 

“So much the better. Now, mate, here comes the 
police-galley, for police-galley it is, iu spite of all Mr. 
Wild’s nonsense about their being pirates. What shall 
we say ? ” 

“ I don’t know, I leaves it to you.” 

“ Very well. Then I say dou’t make an enemy of 
Jonathan 'Wild, because if you do lie is pretty sure to get 
you hung at 'Tyburn before you are many weeks older.’’ 
“Oh, lor!” 

“Now we have been well paid, and wo had hotter he 
content and keep his secret. He did not want them to 
know he was on the water to-night, and wo won’t say 
nothing about it.” 

“ Boat there! ” cried a loud voice. 

“ Ay, ay.” 

There was a grating noise as the police-galley came 
alongside. 

A bull’s-eye lantern was unmasked, and its beams di¬ 
rected upon the wherry. 

“ Who are you ? ” 

“ Watermen, your honour.” 

“ Where’s your badge ? ” 

“Here.” 

“ Oh ! that’s all right Now, why didn’t you lieave-to 
when we called to you ? ” 

“ Because our fare told us you were river pirates, after 
him.” 

“ Pshaw ! and you believed him r ” 

“ Of course we believed the gemman; didn’t wo 
Tim ? ” 

“In course.” 

“ Well, harkye, my fine fellows; I'm superintendent 
of the Thames police, and 1 have got your badgo. Now, 
if anything turns out to have taken place on the river to¬ 
night, you will have to answer for it. Push off.” 

The police-galley shot out again into the river. _ 

“I’m blest,” said Tim, “if you ain’t put us in fur a 
good thing.” 

I “ What do you mean ? ” 

“ We shall he transported, that’s certain. 

“ Not a hit of it.” 

“ Well, you see.” 

“ No w e are in no danger, let what will happen, for, 
don’t you see, Jonathan Wild will be sure. to get us off to 
prevent our saying anything about his being on the river 
to-night.” 

1 “Oh! ah! I see.” 

“ We’re quite sale, and now let us go hack to the 
I ‘ Commodore’s Head, and have a drop o’ summit hot 
and strong.” 

Jonathan, when he sprang upon the steps, made his 
way as quickly as he could through the mass ol streets 
between the river and LuJgate-hill. 

But m a very tew moments, on finding himself unpur- 
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1 sued, he abated his speed, and shaped his course for New- 
I gate-street. 

Muttering the most diabolical curses, he made his way 
along the Old Bailey. 

i “ Ha shall hang! ” he said, and he clenched his lists 
tightly as he spoke; “ he shall hang, curse him! Hoes 
he think it nothing to cross me in my schemes ? He shall 
rue what he has done, most bitterly rue it! Blueskiu, 
too—my most faithful follower—he has weaned him from 
me! His absence looks suspicious, too. He must be 
disposed of; not by the rope, though. He knows too 
much. He must be put out of the way quietly ! ” 

It was wonderful how coolly Jonathan looked at takiug 
away a life. He spoke of it, and resolved upon it, as the 
most commonplace thing in the world. For the credit of 
humanity be it said, there have been few men so bad as 
Jonathan Wild. 

He turned the corner into Newgate-street, and in a few 
minutes reached his own door. In obedience to long 
habit he put his hand into the breast of his waistcoat for 
his master key, and then he recollected Jack Sheppard 
had taken it from him. 

The volley of oaths that came from his lips was some¬ 
thing awful, and seizing the heavy knocker in his hand, he 
brought it down with such violence as almost to split the 
panel. 

“ What do you-? ” said a voice fiercely, as the door 

was flung open; then when he saw who it was that had 
demanded admission, his behaviour underwent a remark¬ 
able change, and he added, “ Oh! Mr. Wild, is it you, 
sir?” 


CHAPTER LI. 

JACK SHEPPARD AND LADY OSBORN SUSTAIN AN 
IRREPARABLE LOSS. 

Leaving Jonathan Wild to the perpetration of fresh 
iniquities in his gloomy domicile, we will now, for a short 
space, follow the fortunes of Jack Sheppard and Sir Mar- 
maduke Osborn. 

As the thief-taker had more than suspected, the boat, 
as soon as it passed under the arches of the bridge, stopped 
at the side of one of the vessels at anchor there. 

That vessel was the Ringdove. _ 

The men assisted the two fugitives on board. 

Sir Marmaduko was still insensible. The efforts which 
Jack had made to revive him had proved of no avail. 

The Ringdove was one of the largest of the vessels that 
traded between London and Hamburg. She was now all 
ready for performing the return voyage. 

The captain caught Jack by the arm, and pointed across 
the water. 

“ Look,” ho said, “ there is your foe.” 

“ I see him.” 

“ He has lost us, and is baffled to know how and where 
we have disappeared.” 

“ The man is a perfect mystery to me,” said .Tack. “ I 
have knocked him about enough to kill half-a-dozen ordi¬ 
nary men, yet there he is, looking as though nothing in 
the world was the matter with him.” 

The captain then gave orders to get the vessel under 
weigh, and in less than half-an-hour afterwards she was 
gliding slowly down the Thames. 

Upon further examination they found that Sir Marma- 
duke had struck his head violently against some projection 
in the boat. 

Between them, Jack and the captain brought him back 
to life. 

But when he recovered he was so frightfully exhausted 
that he could scarcely lift his hand. 

As they approached their destination he grew worse and 
worse. 

The reaction which Jack foretold had come. 

Moving at the rate they did, it was a long time before 
the vessel reached Qllburyness. Jack’s impatience knew 
no bounds. She whom he loved had an enemy in Jona¬ 
than Wild, in addition to her villainous uncle. 

, Even at that very moment she might be suffering the 
j greatest peril from their machinations. The bare proba- 
■ bility almost maddened him, and his spirit chafed within 
] dim as he watched the sluggish progress of the vessel 
J through the water. 

^ Abandon Sir Marmaduke until he had seen him safely 


restored to his family he would not. He felt that to act 
otherwise would be base in the extreme. 

But, as all things must of necessity have an end, so at 
last did the journey, and Jack was delighted beyond 
measure when the captain showed him in the distance the 
place for which he was bound. 

It was now morning. The sun was high up iu the sky, 
and shining brightly, making the wavelets on the rivei 
sparkle like diamonds. 

Sir Marmaduke was brought on deck. His eye bright¬ 
ened, and he said, faintly— 

“ At last! Once more I see you, my own happy home ! 
Oh ! my young friend, my heart overflows with gratitude 
for the manifold services you have rendered me. Look 
among those trees : can you see the roof-tops of a mansion 
there ? ” 

“ Quite plainly.” 

“ That, then, is Farleigh Priory.” 

“ Your home ? ” 

“My home and yours, too, Jack, if you will but share 
it with me.” 

“You are too kind and generous to me,” said Jack. 
“ You have not heard the story of my life; nor will there 
be time for me to tell it. However, there are circum¬ 
stances which will compel me—at least at present—to 
decline your offer.” 

“But”- 

“ It concerns another. One like you, persecuted by her 
foes, but not so well able to do battle with them.” 

“ A girl ? ” 

“ Yes; and one in whose welfare I feel the deepest 
interest.” 

“ Well—well; you have a brave heart. I have already 
had proof of that. Nothing would be further from my 
purpose than to attempt to curb your inclination in any 
way. All I can say is, while I live, so long will you find 
a friend, and so long as a roof shelters me, so long will 
you bo welcome to share it.” 

_ Jack Sheppard pressed the hand of tho baronet in 
silence. 

After a brief pause he spoke. 

“ Let us turn our attention to your own affairs,” ho 
said. “ They require some consideration. What shall 
you do when you land ? ” 

“Do ? Go home.” 

“ But you forget. You are not strong enough to walk. 
Besides, what effeet may not your sudden and unexpected 
appearance have upon your wife ? ” 

“ True. I had forgotten. Wkat do you advise ? ” 

“ If there is any house close to the shore, where you 
can remaiu for a time, I think you had better do so. I 
will then go on to the Priory, and prepare your wife for 
the surprise awaiting her.” 

“ Thanks—thanks. There is a poor boatman’s cottage 
a little lower down, the inmates of which are known to 
me. I will stop there, and you—you will”- 

“ I will go to the Priory, as I said.” 

“ You can bring the carriage.” 

“I will.” 

“ And now about the payment of the captain ? ” 

“ If you will permit me,” said Jack, who had been fur¬ 
nished with money by Blueskin during their stay at the 
“Ship and Rainbow,” iu the Horseferry; “if j-ou will 
permit me, I will see to that.” 

“ I shall then be under another obligation to you, and 
one which I can easily repay.” 

Jack upon this spoke to the captain, and gave him the 
sum he had been promised, at the same time requesting 
him to put them ashore as near the boatman’s cottage as 
he could, which was now only a few yards in advance. 

This was done, and the baronet was assisted into the 
rude dwelling-place by some of the crew. 

Having seen all perfectly safe, Jack proceeded to carry 
out his intention of visiting the Priory. 

He needed no guide, for the upper portion of the man¬ 
sion could be seen quite plainly ; besides which, the lane, 
after winding through a copse, termirAted at the entrance 
gates. 

Every step Jack took filled him with delight. Brought 
up all his life in the midst of London, it is no wander bo 
should keenly appreciate the beauties of the country. 

The lodge-gates were closed, and he was firmly refused 
admittance until he told the man that he was the bearer 
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of intelligence of the safety of Sir Marmaduke to Lady 
Osborn. 

Then they were flung open in all haste. 

“ He is alive! my poor master ? ” said the lodge-keeper, 
in a voice of emotion. “ God bless him! there has been 
a sad house ever sinoe he disappeared more than a 
month ago. We all feared he was dead.” 

( With such like expressions he accompanied Jack to the 
Priory, which had a dismal look. The shutters of the 
windows on the ground floor were closed, and the blinds 
of the upper ones drawn down. 

It was into a plainly-furnished room that .Tack was 
ushered, and there he awaited the arrival of the Lad) 
Osborn. 

The iutelligeL'3 that some one wished to see her who 
brought news of her husband tilled her with agitation. 

There was a flush of colour in her habitually pale face, 
and a sparkle in her eyes when she entered. 

She paused, and strove to speak, but her voice failed 
her, and she was fain to clutch a chair for support. 

“ Calm yourself, madam,” said Jack, respectfully. “ 1 
am not, thank heaven ! the bearer ol ill tidings, lie still 
lives, and is waiting to see you.” 

Lady Osborn, at this confirmation of the good news 
she had heard, could not restrain her tears, and she sank 
down upon the chair, the back of which she had grasped. 

“ Oh ! why—why did he not come to me at once ? Oh ! 
this is cruel in the extreme.” 

“ Not so, madam ; lie feared the effect his sudden and 
unexpected appearance might have upon yon. When you 
are composed and ready, I will take you to him.” 

“ Oli! I am quite ready—and—and quite composed. 

; Take me, oh 1 take me, without delay.” 
j “ You are, by his instructions, to take the carriage.” 

“ The carriage! Where is it, then ? ” 

“ Close at hand, madam.” 

“ Why, then- Oh 1 he is hurt ? ” she said, a wild 

d feeling of alarm thronging to her heart. “ You did not 
3 tell me that. Where has he been to ? Oh! I have so 
i much to ask that I forget! ” 
j “ You must subdue your emotions, lady.” 

“ I will trv,” she said. 

As she spoke she rang the hell. 

“ Tell Price to put the horses in the carriage at once; I 
am waiting to go out.” 

“ Yes, my lady.” 

“And now, sir,” she continued, fixing her eves im¬ 
ploringly upon Jack’s face. “Tell me—oh! tell me 
more! ” 

“ You must prepare yourself for evil tidings,” said 
1 Jack, “lie has suffered much since you saw him last. 

| He was kidnapped by a villain, and kept in a dungeon, 
deprived of light, and sustenance. But he has escaped, 

\ after many difficulties and much fatigue. From his own 
. lips must you learn the story of his sufferings. He can 
j relate them much better than 1 can. You must not ex- 
,1 pect to see him looking as he did when you saw him last. 

S IT is sufferings have left their impress on him. Still he is 
alive, and, with the exception of being utterly exhausted, 
well! ” 

“Thank heaven ! then,” said Lady Osborn, “ for I had 
lost all hope. Oh ! sir, if, as I suspect, it is to you T owe 
the restoration of mv husband, accept my warmest, my 
most heartfelt thanks! Mav God reward you, for 1 can¬ 
not ! ” 

Strange to say, these words were distasteful to Jack. 
The reason was because bis own heart told him bow un¬ 
worthy be was ot such encomiums. 

But be was relieved from his embarrassment by bearing 
the carriage draw up before the door. 

Lady Osborn sprang excitedly to her feet. 

« “ Come, come ! ” she said, “ the carriage is at the door. 

Oil! have pity on me, and take me to him at once.” 

She took Jack by the band, and led him across the 
room. 

“ Let me beg of you,” be said, “ to control yourself. 

1 ask it no less for your own sake than that of your lurj- 
I baud's.” 

“ I shall be calm if you will take me to him, indeed I 
shall.” 

There was a very grave doubt as to whether this would 
be the case ; but Jack, fearing to increase her excitemeut, 
thought the best thing he could do was to comply. 


He therefore handed her into the carriage, and gave the 
coachman instructions where to drive. 

She would insist upon his entering the carriage with 
her. 

Jack felt awkward and uncomfortable. 

It was the first time lie bad ever boon in a carriage. 

However, the demeanour of the baronet’s wife soon put 
him at bis ease. 

The distance between the Priory and the boatman’s 
cottage was soon accomplished. 

On the way Jack did his utmost to soothe the mind of 
the unfortunate lady, as well as to prepare her for the sad 
spectacle her hushand presented. 

They drew up about a hundred yards from the cottage, 
and then both alighted. 

Lady Osborn took Jack’s arm. and they together walked 
towards the hut. 

It was a strange position for Jack. 

He could see the lady’s agitation was extreme. She 
drew her breath painfully, and her face became alternately 
white and scarlet. 

They reached the door. 

Whispering a last injunction to her to be firm, he lifted 
the latch. 

With a cry of joy she sprang into the cottage. 

Sir Marmaduke had been accommodated with a patri¬ 
archal arm-chair by the fireside. 

Despite his weakness he rose from his chair, and 
staggering forward, was caught in the arms of his wife. 

“ At last,” she said. “ At hist. How you must have 
suffered. My poor—poor husband. Look up ! look un! 
Smile upon me as you always did. Husband ! hushauu ! 
Speak—look—or T shall go mad. Oh! he is dying ! ” she 
shrieked. “He is dying! Help ! help ! He is dying!’ 

Jack rushed forward. 

But one glance at the pale features was sufficient. 

Sir Marmaduke Osbom was dead ! 

CHAPTER LII. 

THE CUP OF BLISS IS DASHED FROM JACK’S LIPS BY 
wild’s MYRMIDONS. 

Keeping close in the shadow of the houses—shrinking as 
much as possible from observation—glancing around 
uneusil)—a dark form at dusk, that evening, glided along 
Drury-lane. 

Near the low, old-fashioned doorway of the “ Black 
Lion ” Inn it paused, aud assured, apparently, that it was 
umvatched, disappeared into the interior. 

That form was Jack Sheppard. 

After the suddeu death of Sir Marmaduke Osbom. 
feeling that his presence was no longer required—that it 
could neither be of service to himself nor to the baronet— 
he spoke a few words of consolation, regret, and explana¬ 
tion to the bereaved lady, and then departed. 

He was full of anxiety to know whether Edgworth Bess 
was in safety. From experience, he knew bow much to 
bo dreaded was Jonathan Wild, and he trembled at the 
thought, that then, at that very moment, she might be in 
his clutches, or, at least, iu such a position as to need the 
assistance of a manly arm. 

Such a feeling as this, as the reader may suppose, was 
just the one to make Jack hasteu back to London ; hut, 
although it was not much past uoon when he began his 
backward journey, yet, as we have seen, it was dark before 
be reached bis destination. 

Travelling in those days was a far different thing to 
wliat it is now, but it was all the better for Jack that 
night bad eomc when be entered the city. 

TLe whole of the way he proceeded with the utmost 
caution. He kuew, iu all probability, that Jonathan had 
spies posted iu different places to watch for him, and he 
was extremely anxious that none of them should track 
him to the place where the young girl had found a refuge. 

And so, like some malefactor just escaped from the 
precincts of a prison, he crept along Drury-lane, and then, 
watching his opportunity, disappeared through the door¬ 
way of the old inn. _ | 

His heart beat strangely, and his limbs trembled, as ha 1 
walked along the dark, narrow passage towards the ] 
kitchen. 

He entered hastily, and glanced about him. , 

It was vaeaut. i 
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At least, such was his momentary impression, and then 
he heard a low and musical voice pronounce his name. 

The revulsion of feeling that took place in his bosom 
almost overpowered him, when, turning round, he saw 
seated in the dark earner near the fireplace the object of 
his uneasiness. 

She rose to her feet, and Jack, animated by an impulse 
which he could not control, sprang forward and clasped 
her to his breast. 

For a few seconds he forgot everything except the 
fair young creature in such close contact with him ; but 
then reflection came back, and he was almost terrified at 
what he had done. 

Full of confusion, he strove to release himself, and 
would have done so had not his companion clung to him 
and prevented him. 

She looked up into his face with some surprise. 

“ Oh ! Jack,” she said, “ I am so glad you have tome, 
for I feel safe now—quite safe. While you have been 
away so long I have been full of terrors, and I have 
started at the slightest sound; but now you are here I 
feel quite brave, because I know you can protect me.” 

As these words fell upon his ear, as he saw her coun¬ 
tenance full of love, and her eyes, half-rilled with tears, 
upturned towards his own, as he felt the soft pressure of 
his arms about his neck, Jack, for the first time in his 
life, was couscious of the reality of happiness. 

Aud let not the reader be surprised that she should 
thus unreservedly exhibit her afl'ection. She acted 
merely as nature prompted her; she had learned none of 
those artificialities existing in society; she saw in Jack 
one who, at the risk of his own life, had protected her 
from harm—had rescued her from death, which is ever a 
grim phantom to the young, and she sought not to con¬ 
ceal the pleasure which she felt in his society, because 1 
she kuow no reason why she should. Hers, too, was one 
of those natures which demand something to love. All 
her life she had pined to find some outlet for her affection, 
but, until she met Jack, vainly. Is it wonderful, then, 
that having found an object, she poured forth all her love 
upon it, and that, too, without the least concealment or 
reserve. ,*.•» 

As tor Jack, he no more than anyone else could help 
loving her. One glance into her face was sufficient for 
that, without the confiding reliance she displayed in his 
ability to protect her from all harm—a feeling which 
more endears a man to a woman than any other. 

Yes, Jack was happy’, as many another has been under 
similar circumstances, and as many another will be. 

It was Edgworth Bess—for it is by that name we shall 
call her—who first broke the silence. If she had not, 
there is no knowing how long it would have continued. 

“ Sit dflfrnj Jack,”, she said. “ Sit down ! I want you 
to tell me all that has' taken place during your long ab¬ 
sence.” 

These wor dt aroused Jack from his abstraction. 

*He suffered himself unresistingly to be led to the seat 
Edgworth Bess had occupied when he entered the room. 

The only light there was in the kitchen proceeded from 
the ruddy blaze of the fire, which, while it illumined 
several portions perfectly, yet left others in a shadow 
which, by contrast, se emed darker than it really was. 

Perhaps the most obscure spot of all was where the 
Severe were now seated, and anyone entering the room 
would certainly not ser them at a cursory glance. 

Jack, who was em boldened by the behaviour of his 
companion, which was too unequivocal to admit a doubt 
that she loved him, passed his left arm round her waist 
and drew her towards him until her head reclined upon 
his shoulder. ^ . 

“ And what has alarmed you r ” he asked in a wliisner. 
“ You must tell me all that has taken place.” 

“ Nothing! I mean I have only felt in dread of some¬ 
thing, without having any cause for doing so. I was 
anxious to know that you were in no danger. ’ 

Tack’s face app reached yet closer to his companion.. 

i: Oh! Jack,” she said, speaking very gravely—very 
earnestly, “ I am full of alarm when you are away ! Do, 
for my sake, aban don your present mode of life and those 
men y ou have co nsor tcd with. In the end, it can only 
bring trouble and despair. For my sake alter, and leave 
Jonathan Wild.” 

These words, horn the young girl, though very gently 
Uttered, dispersed Jack’s happiness. They reminded him 


of what he was and what the young girl was! He felt in 
a moment how enormous was the injury he should do her 
—that she was not made for such as ne was. Under these 
circumstances, his better nature told him that his duty , 
was not to encourage, but to reason the poor girl out of 
the affection she had formed for him. Although brought 
up under similar circumstances to himself, yet her rank 
in life was far above his, and he could feel how base it 
would be to take advantage of her gratitude. v . 

These and many thoughts of a like character passed 
through Jack’s mind with inconceivable rapidity. A 
struggle which was none the less severe from the short¬ 
ness of its duration took place in his bosom, but in the 
end, despite the overwhelming passion which he felt, 
duty conquered, and, slowly removing his arm from its 
position, he raised her head and drew back further on the 
seat. 

Edgworth Bess looked at him with surprise and grief, 
and then, in a tearful voice, she said—mistaking entirely 
the motive which had caused Jack to act as he did— 

“ Do not be offended with me for asking you what I 
have—pray do not. I would not offend you for the world. 

If I have done so, forgive me and forget it, for I spoke 
only what I thought.” 

By a great effort Jack spoke, but his voice was husky 
and constrained— 

“ No, no,” he said ; “ you have not offended me. Indeed 
you have not. How could I be offended with you for 
asking what you have ? ” 

“ Then—then,” she replied, creeping closer to him, and 
taking both his hands, “ tell me what it is. Do you no 
longer love me ?” 

“ No one but myself can tell you the extent of it, but— 
but”- 

“ But what ? ” 

“ I forgot, and so have you forgotten, the difference 
there is between us.” 

“ Difference ? ” 

“Yes, difference. I should be base-liearted in the 
extreme to take advantage of your gratitude and win your 
love. Do you remember who you are ? You have by 
right, if not possession, rank, riches, and estates, while I 
—I—I am—no matter what I am—unfit, at any rate, for 
you.” 

A sob came from the lips of Edgworth Bess as he spoke 
these words, and his heart smote him for having caused 
her pain; but he controlled himself, with a great effort, 
and went on— 

“I have done wrong,” he said, “already, but there is 
yet time to retract. That I love you is unfortunately too 
true, but it is not a selfish love. The object of my life 
shall be to overthrow the designs of those who havo so 
long deprived you of that which you ought to have. I 
will restore you to your rights. You will then occupy a 
position among the greatest of the land. All I shall 
require or wish for in return will be a grateful thought— 
and that, too, is all I shall accept. When the time comes 
ou will see that I have acted right, and think all the 
etter of me for it. Besides, I would fain believe the 
feeling you have for me is merely gratitude, not love. Is 
it not so ? ” 

“You know it is not, Jack. I do love you—always 
shall love you! As for my rights, I have never known 
luxury, and therefore cannot feel its loss. I am content 
to leave what I possess in the hands of those who have 
been so long accustomed to them, and who will feel more 
sorrow at being deprived of them than I shall joy in 
regaining them/’ 

Jack shook his head. 

“ That is false reasoning,” he said. “ You would be 
doing wrong not to strive to get your due. And you shall 
have it. But then suppose I suffered you to love me! 
What would be said ? That I had acted merely from the 
most sordid motives. That I had entrapped your young 
affections ; in fact, that I had been selfish, and that is a 
fault of which I have never yet been guilty’, and it is one 
which, however bad I may have been, I should never like 
to have imputed to me.” 

“ Every word you utter, Jack,” whispered Bess, gently, 
after a brief pause, “ makes me love you all the more. Do 
not cause me needless unhappiness. You own you love 
me, or I should not speak as I do. Do not let any feeling 
or anything others may say stand between us. I at least 
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sliall know it is untrue. Come, Jack, promise me that j Do you hesitate ? roared Blake, threateningly; do 

you will think no more of this.” , hesitate J M you do, it will be the worso lor you. 

The temptation was strong. He loved, he was loved m You are under my orders, recollect; I tell you to be 
return; but, nevertheless, even that could not blind him gone. . . , , „ 

to the fact that a union between them could not fail to be , But I have special orders from - - 

productive of disastrous and unhappy consequences to her. Are not your orders to obey me m the absence of 

But he had not strength to trample out his love, or to Jonathan Wild ? Answer me that. Are not those your 
withstand her pleadings. He did not yield, but made a instructions . 

compromise. , 1 . eS) bu 

“Let it stay,” he said, “until you are placed in the 


Then go at once, or it will be the worse for you. 


feelings have undergone no change ”- Mr ; B1 f\% S£ud Levee, who dared not set Blueskin a 

“ Thev will undergo no change, Jack. J am sure they authority at defiance, since the standing orders were that 
will not. Do not shake your head. Nothing will make in the absence of Wild he should be implicitly obeyed, 

me alter. All I ask is that you will quit your dreadful “you don’t”- - T . 

mode of life, that you will leave Jonathan Wild.” “ I say will you obey or not P I tell you I will take 

“ I can readily' promise that,” said Jack. “ 1 have, all the responsibility. That ought to be enough, 
because I would not take part with him against you, made surely.” . , .. . 

him mv enemy. He confined me in a dungeon, but you Levee could not say anything further against this, so 

_J J . Ivo Twifli woiiiftiof imliirtfonon •f/v-’ilr- niu nQnartnvD 


see I have escaped ” he, with manifest reluctance, took his departure. 

“And you have done this for me, Jack,” she said, and He went right out into the street, followed by his men, 

e clasped her arms about him. “ Everything 1 hear and then lie stopped to thmk. 

nlrps me love vou more.” M hat am I to do, I should like to know ? I dare not 


she clasped her arms ab< 
makes me love you more.” 


Could Jack resist ? He held out his arms, and pressed go back, even though Blake does order me. Let me see; 
her to his bosom with a fervid embrace, and kissed the he has been away; this young Sheppard is a pal oi his— 
beautiful face so near his own. he knows nothing about the row there s been. Ot course, 

But his bliss was doomed to bo abruptly ended, for there that’s it; now I shall know how to act. Giles ! ” 
was a sound of hasty footsteps in the passage, the door One of the men stepped forward, 

was flung open, and several men in the garb of police- (< You have seen what has taken place . 

officers rushed in. “Run, then, at once to Newgate-street, and inform Mr. 

Wild. Tell him I could not refuse obedience, and that 1 
am here on the watch. They won’t escape. I dare say 


CHAPTER LIII. 


BLUESKIN appears most OPPORTUNELY UPON THE scene Be will come hack with you,” 


OK ACTION. 


Edgworth Bess uttered a scream of terror. 


Giles started off at full speed, and then Levee very 
cunningly disposed his men close at hand, and took up a 


Jack sprang to his feet, and plunging his hand into liis position himself lust opposite the door of the “Black 
qrpw forth a uDtol ! Lion, where he determined to wait and watch the course 

^ There they are?there they are!” cried one of the of events. . 

men who Jack saw was a member of Jonathan’s .gang. Having so far explained matters, we will leave him, and 
“ There they are 1 Capture them ! ” return to the kitchen where our friends were. 

Bess clung to Jack. She was terrified, hut yet she felt “ 1 know all,” said Blueskin, “so you need not waste 

ga f e time telling me. I will explain my absence when there 

Jack Sheppard cocked his pistol, and presenting it, he is au opportunity.” j; 

said, in tones that left behind no doubt as to his sincerity— You arrived just in time. 

“ The first one that comes forward has this bullet “ Fear nothing, we shall escape! 
through his skull. You may capture me, hut if you do it “But Wild?” , T . , 

will not be until one at least of you bite the dust. Which “I quite agree with all you have done! Let that 

is the one willing to die in order that I may be taken suffice! We have parted! ” 
prisoner ? ” “ You aud Jonathan ? ” 

“Come, come, Sheppard,” said the officer who had “Yes!” 
before spoken. “ Give in quietly like a sensible iellow. “ Hurrah ! You have told him so ? 

You can’t escape, so you may as well save all disturbance. “Not yet! He will soon find it out in my actions. 
We have orders to take you and the young woman alive, But we have no time to lose, if wc wish to save our 
aud we mean to do it.” necks. Levee must have received very positive orders, 

« Come or, then, and try,” said Jack. “ I will fight to and you may depend he is watching outside, while he has 
the last.” sent off to Wild.” 

“ Forward, then,” cried the officer. “ We’ll soon stop “ How, then, shall we escape ? ” . _ 

his crowing.” “ Trust to me. There is no time for explanations. Be 

“Hold!” cried a voice at this moment, in such stento- content to place yourself entirely under my orders, and 
rifVd tones that every one fairly jumped again. “Hold, I then all will lie well.” 


;ay. What is the meaning of all this ? ” 

“ Saved! ” whispered Jack to his companion. “ Saved ! 
saved! ” 

The voice came from the passage, aud now a tall figure, 
with a drawn hanger in his hand, strode into the centre of 
the room, taking up a position between Jack Sheppard 
and Edgworth Bess aud their assailants. 

It was Blueskin. 

Of course lie was immediately recognised by all present. 

His arrival was most opportune. 

“What is the meaning of this ?’" he cried. “Do you 


“ I am willing! Cheer up, Bess! Do not fear! ” 

“ 1 am not afraid,” she replied, clinging more tightly to 
his arm. 

“ That’s right.” 

“ Johnson ! ” shouted Blueskin. “ Johnson 
“ Here you are ! What is it ? ” 

“ Go to the door, aud seo who there is about. 

“ All right! ” . 

Johnson was only gone about a couple of minutes and 
then he returned. 

“ I dv n’t see anyone ; but you may depend they are only 


know who you are attacking ? This is one of Mr. Wild’s hiding.” , 

new hands.” “ That’s my impression. Now, I am going to try your 

“ I don’t care what he is,” said Levee, for he the officer friendship. 1 have quarrelled with Jonathan \\ lid. 
who had spoken was. “ I don’t care who ho is, nor who “ Blessed if I didn’t think as much.’ ... 

she is either, hut my orders from Mr. Wild himself were “ He will be here shortly with an overwhelming force, 

to take them both prisoners, unhurt if possible, aud con- We cannot go out into the lane, but we must leave this 

vey them to his house.” . place. How will you manage it ? 

“ Impossible. There is some mistake. Begone at “ There is no back-way to the house. 

wce j >> “ But, do you mean to say you have no other mw&us of 

► ^ut leaving the house than by the front door ? ” 
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Johnson looked around him, and then said in a 
whisper— 

“ I have; but it is a secret.” 

“All the better; we will keep it! I cannot stay to tell 

J rou all that has occurred, but I will do so. We must 
eave this place at once. Every minute that we stay adds 
frightfully to our danger.” 

“ Then come on, M~\ Blake. Are you going to take 
Bess with you ? ” 

“ Yes; this is no longer a refuge for her, and she must 
be kept in safety.” 

“ Well, I am very sorry that she’s going, that’s all. Bless 
her! She seems like one of my own.” 

“ Yes, j'cs,” said Blueskin, impatiently. “ Which way i 
are we to get out P ” 

“Follow me, and I will show you. Stop a minute, 
though, I must get a light.” 

Johnson provided himself with a lamp, and, having lit 
it, led them into the bar. 

He closed the door carefully. 

“ I am going to put you in possession of one of the 
secrets of the old ‘ Black Lion.’ ” 

As he spoke he opened a door on the opposite side, 
which led apparently to the cellars. 

“ Down there ? ” 

“ Yes. You go first, and I will hold the light and shut 
the door.” 

“ Very good.” 

Still holding his. hanger in his grasp, for he had not 
sheathed it, Blueskin went first down the cellar steps. 

Jack and Edgworth Bess followed, and then Johnson, 
the landlord, who closed the door, as he said he should. 

The steps were only twelve in number, so the bottom 
was soon reached, and here the three fugitives paused for 
Johnson 10 take the lead. 

The cellar branched off to the right and left. 

Johnson turned to the left, holding the light above his 
head, so that those who were following might see their 
way. 

This was highly necessary, for the roof was low in many 
places, which was owing to the peculiar manner in which 
it was built. 

It was of tolerable size, and ranged round the walls 
were several barrels, some erect and some lying down. 
Johnson paused before one of the former, saj-ing— 

“ Take hold of the lamp a minute, Blueskin, while 1 
move this cask.” 

Then, as Blueskin obeyed, and he had both hands at 
liberty, he moved the cask from its position, and from the 
ease with which he did it, it was pretty clear it was 
empty. 

He stooped down over the place from which he had 
moved the cask—or rather butt, for such it was—and 
caught hold of a ring in a stone slab, which opened after 
the fashion of a door. 

Blueskin was surprised at this. 

Beneath this trap-door could be seen a rather precipitous 
flight of steps. 

“ There you are, Mr. Blake. You didn’t know of this 
neat little arrangement, did you ? ” 

“ I certainly did not, and I am much astonished.” 

“ They would be sometime before they found that out, 

I rather think.” 

“ So do I. Where does it lead ? ” 

“ I was just going to tell you. At the bottom of these 
steps you will find a narrow passage. Continue along it 
until you come to another flight of steps like these. 
Ascend them. You will find at the top a flat stone slab 
like this. Do you understand ? ” 

“Perfectly. Goon.” 

“ Close to where this slab, then, fits into its setting, and 
on the right-hand side of the wall, you will see a small 
hole about the size of your finger. Put your mouth over 
it, and blow a good long, steady blast, and wait. In 
a few minutes the trap above your head will be raised.” 

K And then where shall we be ? ” 

“ Do 30 a know White Hart-street ? ” 

“ Yes, it is the first turning to the left when you go out 
of your front door.” 

“ Exactly. Well, do you happen to know a little public- 
house there, called the * Fountain ’ ? ” 

“ Quite well.” 

“Then you know that, although my name is not up 


over the door, yet that house belongs to me, and the 
man who keeps it is put there by me. 

Blueskin nodded. 

“ He will open the trap, and let you out. Ho will say 
nothing, but show you the wa 3 f to the upper regions. 
Then, if you will take my advice, 30U will be off as soon 
as possible.” 

“ Capital, Johnson, capital! This is more than I ex¬ 
pected. We shall get off all right. Good-bye, old feiiow. 
Wild is sure to be savage, but he can’t do a^thing to 
you.” 

“ All right. Be quick with you. You have no time to 
lose.” 

The three fugitives hastily descended. 

“You must take the lamp, or you will not be able 
to find your way. I can easily get out of the cellar in the 
dark.” 

As he spoke, Johnson handed Jack the lamp, and then 
replaced the stone slab over the top of the staircase. 

CHAPTER LIV. 

JONATHAN WILD REACHES TYBURN-GATE JL'ST A LITTLE 
TOO LATE. 

The mode of communication between the two houses 
was certainty a most ingenious one. Those, too, who 
were inimical to the laws must have found it most con¬ 
venient. 

The close, shut-up air, however, in the passage was 
very disagreeable, producing as it did an unpleasaut 
taste in the mouth, and a clammy feeling about the 
lungs. 

Jack transferred the lamp to Blueskin. 

“ Haste, haste !” he said. “ Snug as this place appears, 
yet l think the sooner we are out of it the better. Follow 
me.” 

So saying, Blueskin set off at a trot which soon brought 
them to the foot of the steps Jobusoii had mentioned. 

Edgworth Bess still retained her hold upon Jack’s arm. 
She accompanied him composedly—a circumstance which 
arose from no bravery upon tier part, but from the 
feeling of safety the presence of her lover engendered in 
her bosom. 

At the top of the steps Blueskin found the circular 
aperture, and covering it with his lips, lie blew into it as 
steadily as he would have done into a tube, which it in 
reality was. 

No result, so far as he could tell, followed this. He 
expected to have heard some sound, but all was still. 

It was rather an anxious few minutes which passed 
after giving this summons before they heard a faint noise 
overhead. 

Immediately afterwards the slab was raised, and a man 
carrying a light appeared. 

His face was quite familiar to Blueskin, who had seen 
him many times. The recognition, too, seemed mutual, 
for the man uttered an exclamation. 

“All right, Barham,” said Blueskin. “Johnson has 
sent us here.” 

“ Come on, then. What in the world can be up, that 
you come this way ? Hullo ! there’s a girl, too !” 

“ My friend,” said Blueskin, quietly, “ you will find it 
your best policy to hear, see, and say nothing, and show 
us the way into the street at once.” 

“ Very well, sir,” said Barham, as he placed his lantern 
ou the top of a cask, “ you must just stop a minute, whilo 
I put the place square.” 

“ JJon’t be any longer than you can help, then.” 

“ I won’t, Mr. Blake.” 

The means by which the opening was coucealcd were 
precisely similar to those in the cellar of the “ Black 
Lion.” 

Having restored everything to its ordinary appearance, 
the man who had been called Barham by Blueskin, pre¬ 
ceded them up a flight of stone steps, at the top cf which 
was a door opening into the bar. 

Here he paused, and extinguished the light. 

Then he opened the door cautiously, and peeped fwth, 
to make sure no one was observiug them. 

Finding the coast clear, he stepped out, and motioned 
to the fugitives to follow him. 

“ Now, Barham,” said Blueskin, “ I want you to do mo 
a little service, and I can assure you it will be nothing 
out of your way.” 




so 
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“ What is it, Mr. Blake ? Let me know what it is, and 
it is done at once.” 

“ I rather fancy, then, that some of Wild’s men are 
lurking about on the look-out for us. I just want you. to 
see whether there is or not.” 

“ Oh, very well. Of course. Just so,” said Barham, 
confusedly. He could not understand what Blake had to 
fear from Wild’s men. 

But he went off, nevertheless, in a perplexed, absent 
sort of way, to do his bidding. 

"Now, said Blueskin, "if Barham comes back to say 
all’s right, I propose we leave London at once. Our first 
consideration must be to find a place of refuge for Bess 
here, and where we know she will he perfectly safe. 
After that we can make arrangements for the future.” 

“ Street seems all right,” said Barham, returning at 
this juncture. 

“ very well, then. We are off. Here is a guinea for 
your trouble.” 

All four now made their way to the front door of the 
little public-house. 

At the time of which we are writing London streets 
were, after nightfall, comparatively deserted, for it was 
positively unsafe for anyone to be abroad. 

It was very dark. 

Blueskin turned to the left upon issuing from the inn. 

Before, however, he had taken a couple of steps, he 
heard the trampling of many horses’ hoofs coming along 
Drury-lane, at a tremendous gallop. 

He turned round, and looked, and saw a disorderly 
troop sweeping down Drury-lane. in the direction of the 
“ Black Lion.” 

"Jonathan Wild!” he said. "Come along, Jack! 
We have got off only just in time. You must run with 
me as far as Long-acre, where I will get horses.” 

He did not wait for a reply, but set off with great 
rapidity, and Jack and Bess had much difficulty in keep¬ 
ing him in view. 

The thought of the implacable foe who was so close upon 
their track nerved them to an exertion of which, under 
other circumstances, they would have been incapable. 

By the route taken, Blueskin showed that his knowledge 
of the locality was in no way inferior to Jack’s. Avoiding 
the main streets, he threaded his way through a number 
of courts, and, at length, emerged into Long-acre, just 
opposite the place to which he was bound. 

This was the liver} stables from which he had procured 
a horse on a former occasion. 

An archway of some length led into the stable-yard, 
and under this the darkness was profound indeed. 

Here Bess and Jack w aited while Blueskin made his 
way into the stable-yard. _ 

" Do not be afraid,” said Jack to his companion. “ All 
will be well. I have every confidence in Blueskin, as be 
is called—every confidence.” 

“ I am not alarmed,” said Bess, quietly. 

" Yon do not speak as if you were, at all events. How¬ 
ever, we are very far indeed from being safe.” 

“ Jack—Jack ! ” said Blueskin in a undertone. "Jack 
—Jack! ” 

"Yes!” 

"Dome this way.” 

Bess would not let go his arm, so the pair went towards 
Blake, whose form they could just distinguish as being a 
trifle darker than the surrounding darkness. 

" What is it ? What is it ? ” 

" Can you ride ? ” 

"A little.” 

" Very well, then. We shall manage capitally. We can 
have a couple of splendid nags. I will take one, and you 
can take the other.” 

" And Bess?” 

“ She must mount behind you.” 

" That will do.” 

“ Hush ! Go again u. the top of the gateway. I will 
come with the horses in a minute.” 

I And he was as good as his word, for, at the expiration 
of the time he had mentioned, he appeared leading two 
horses by their bridles. 

"Now,” he cried, as he sprang into the saddle, "up 
with you, and let us be off.” 

Jack mounted, and then he found that without assist¬ 
ance he could not lift Bess on to the saddle behind him, 
so that Blueskin was obliged to get down again 



He took hold of her round the waist, and lifted, her 
on to the horse’s back with all the ease in the world. 

"Sit firm,” he said, "and clasp Jack with both jour 
arms, and you cannot hurt. Are you ready ? ” 

“ Quite.” 

Blueskin was on the back of Lis own steed in a mo¬ 
ment. 

“ Listen, Jack, to what I am going to say. I will go 
first, and all you will have to do will be to keep me in 
view.” 


" But where are we going ? ” 

“ I hardly know yet, except to some little distance from 
London. We shall have no difficult.} - in finding the sort 
of place we want.” 

“ I hope we shall not, and that we shall not be chased 
bv Jonathan Wild.” 


" That is a vain hope, then. He has people in his 
employ till round about London, and he will soon find 


which way we have gone. 

“ Then if that is the case, there is no time to lose.” 

"There is not. However, we have got the start of 
him. Now, off and away.” 

Blueskin darted out of the stable gateway at a good 
speed, and Jack followed him closely. 

It was perceptible in a moment that they were two 
splendid horses, admirable both for fleetness and en¬ 
durance, and they sped down King-street with a tremen¬ 
dous clatter. 

Blueskin shaped his course for the Oxford-road. 

The road he took was not the ordinary one, that would 
have mado pursuit too easy. He traversed instead the 
wilderness of streets about Seven Dials and Soho, and 
emerged at length into the Oxford-road not far east of 
the spot where it is intersected by Begent-street. 

This was open country then. A few gentlemen’s resi¬ 
dences could be seen here aud there, but nothing more in 
the shape of human habitations. 

The road was smooth and level, so they allowed their 
horses to go with increased speed, which, so far from 
being unwilling, they were only anxious to do. 

The rate at which they now went was one that precluded 
all attempt at conversation. Blueskin still kept a yard or 
so in advance. 

Biding was Jack Sheppard’s greatest delight. He 
had not had many opportunities for practice, but all that 
he did have he took advantage of, and in the present in¬ 
stance his knowledge of equitation stood him in good 
stead. 

As for Edgwortli Bess, though at first and naturally 
enough terrified at the apparent insecurity of her position, 
yet in a little while she became used to it, and held on 
bravely. 

Presently Blueskiu drew up. 

“ What is the matter ? ” asked Jack. 

" Nothing. But do you sec that faint light just before 
us ? ” 

"Yes. What of it?” 

" That is Tyburn Gate.” 

“ Oh! ” 

Jack looked about him with au uneasy sensation. 

" The triple tree, then,” he thought, " is somewhere 
close at hand.” 

“ We must go at a slower pace, so as not to excite tbo 
tollman’s suspicion. 1 will go first as before. You 
follow.” 

“ Hark ! ” said Jack. “ What is that ? ” 

“ What ? ” 

“ Listen. Cannot you hear the beat of horses’ hoofs ? ” 

Blueskin dismounted in a moment, and flung himself 
flat down in the roadway. 

For a space of time, during w - hich one might have 
counted twelve, he listened. 

“ I can hear distinctly the beat of the hoofs of four 
horses. They are coming along at a tremendous rate.” 

“ Is it Jonathan ?” 

“ It may be, hut I should scarcely think it probable be 
can have tracked us here so soon.” 

“ On, my friend, on.” 

“ Not so,” replied Blueskin, remounting, “ we must go 
along at an easy pace. If we do not, the tollman will not 
open the gate, and then we shall be done.” 

"We should.” 

At an easy rate, then, they now advanced, towards the 
<?ate. 
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[EDGUORTH BESS TAKES SHELTER IN THE RUINED ABBEY.] 


The pikeman, hearing the sound of approaching horse¬ 
men, left his little tenement, and leisure!}' proceeded 
to undo the fastening of the gate.” 

“Here you are, my man,” said Bluesbin “Here’s a 
croup for you. I’m rather in a hurry to-night, so I will 
call for the change the next time I come by.” 

“Oh! thin, vour honour’s a jintleman, and I hope you”— 
Shut the gate ! ” roared a voice, “ shut the gate. I 
am Jonathan Wild ! ” 

“ Och, then, you’re a mighty big villi® anyway,’ mut¬ 
tered the lifsliman. 

CHAPTER LY. 

J0X ^ THAN WILD MEETS W ITH A VERY SERIOUS MISHAP 
OK THE 'WESTERN-ROAD, AND FINDS ALI. ills CUN¬ 
NING COMPLETELY THEJiWN AWAY. 

Hot*, on earth Jonathan Wild had managed to be so soon 
upon their track was more than either of the fugitives 
could eonceive; yet by some means or another there he was. 


j “ Shut the gate,” he roared. “ Stop them ! Shut the 
I gate ! ” 

But Jack and Blueskin were already through. 

They tore along the Great Western-road at a terrific 
pace. 

The Irish toll-collector was evidently no friend of the 
thief-taker’s. The words he had muttered were tolerahly 
good evidence of the fact, but now what he did was even 
more unequivocal, 

As soon as our Iriends were through he shut the gate, 
and fastened it. during which operation he muttered,— 

“ Jonathan Wild, is it ? Oh ! bad luck to you, you thief 
of the world. Wasn t it last session ye soragged the 
iligant O’Grady, fifth cousin, by the mother's side, to the 
O’Orady’s, that’s kings o’ Connaught, if they only had 
their rights. Oh ! bad luck to you ! ” 

At this moment Jonathan Wild reached the gate. 

The curses that came from his lips, upou finding Lls 
prey had escaped him, were of the most awful descrip¬ 
tion. 




































" Open the gate ! ” he yelled. “ Open the gate! ” 

Then carao another volley ot oaths, during the utterance 
of which, his men arrived. 

“ Oh ! now. Be aisy, will ye. Shure, didn’t ye say, 
' Shut the gate ! and, by the powers, haven’t I done that 
same ? ” 

“ Open the g.,t3, I say ! Refuse at your peril! I am 
Jonathan Wild.” 

“ I kuow that well enough,” said tiie Irishman, in a 
whisper, as lie uudid the gate. 

Jonathan did not waste any time in swearing at the 
toll-man after the gate was once open, but dashed through 
it at fall speed, closely followed by four of his. men, who 
were almost but not quite so well mounted as himself. 

Although the delay did not amount to more than a 
miuute and a-half, yet it was enough to give the fugitives 
a tolerable start, and the circumstance was, for them, a 
most favourable one indeed. 

But if it enabled them to get out of sight, it did not 
enable them to get out of the hearing of their pursuers. 

“ On—on! ” Blueskin cried, at intervals. “ On—on, or 
we shall he overtaken.” 

The pace at which they went was really something 
alarming. 

Edgworth Bess was territied, and clung tightly to her 
preserver. 

But so loug as she did that she was safe. 

It was along the Uxbridge-road they went at this terrific 
pace. 

At last the sounds of their pursuers no longer reached 
their ears. 

“ We have distanced them,” said Jack, as he reined in 
a little, for his horse had began to show signs of distress. 
“ Pull iu a bit.” 

Blueskin did so, and listened. 

Not the faintest tramp was peroeptible. 

“ Can you hear anything ?” asked Jack. 

“No. I am puzzled.” 

“ Why ? We have come along at a furious rate. I have 
hardly been able to get my breath at times.” 

“ I can’t understand our getting out of earshot of them. 
Something has happened.” 

“ So much the better then ; but come, while we walk 
the horses up this hill—aud they will be quite knocked-up 
if we don’t—just tell me what is your plan of opera¬ 
tions P ” 

“ Jonathan being so soon at our heels has disconcerted 
me. The best thing we can think'about, Jack, in my 
opinion, is to get as far away as we can.” 

“ But where shall we go ?” 

“ That I must think about. And now, don’t you run 
away with the idea that Wild has given up the chase, be¬ 
cause, if yon do, you will be very wrong indeed. So long 
as we keep on the road he will follow us up.” 

“ I suppose he will.” 

“ You may depend upon it. If you will be guided by 
me, you will keep on at a good speed. The road is smooth 
and dry. Jonathan will soon make himself heard in our 
rear; but, having distanced him, as we appear to have 
done, we had better maintain the advantage we have 
gained.” 

This, supposing that they had really outstripped Wild, 
was the best possible advice, but neither of them put a 
proper estimate upon the cuuniug of their foe. 

It was a mistake that they fell into, as will be shortly 
seen. 

The top of the hill was soon reached, and the horses 
were much refreshed by the kind of rest they had had. 
They were really first-class animals, as was shown by the 
readiness with which they obeyed the impulse to set 
forward again. 

Blueskin resumed his former position, and down the hill 
they swept like the wind. 

They paused now aud then to listen, but all behind them 
was quite silent. 

The more Blueskin thought upon this circumstance the 
more he was puzzled, and, to tell the truth, alarmed. 

No one perhaps knew Jonathan Wild better than he 
did, very few so well, and from his conduct on this occa¬ 
sion he felt there was everything to dread. It was part 
ef his policy to lull his victims into a state of false 
security. 

But he thought, whatever he may attempt, the best 
thing to do is clearly to make as much speed as is possible. 


With this conviction upon his mind, he urged his horse 
forward, and as the bargain was that he should he kept in 
view, Jack had to follow his example. 

In the far distance a few twinkling lights came in 
sight. 

' “ What is that ? ” cried Jack at the top of his voice. 

“Ealing,” was the reply. “We will pull in a little as 
we go through the village.” 

They reached the outskirts of it in a few minutes v and 
reduced their gallop to a canter. 

Tho high street was quite deserted. 

Lights gleamed from many of the windows, showing 
that the inhabitants had not yet retired to rest. 

But, without attracting anything in the shape of obser¬ 
vation, thoy emerged into the bleak country beyond. 

And now the moon, which was only a few days beyond 
the full, rose above the mass of clouds on the horizon, 
and lighted up the landscape with a silvery misty radiance. 

“ Forward, Jack! ” cried Blueskin, again touching his 
horse with the spur. “ Forward! forward! We are, as 
yet, a great deal too near London to be safe.” 

Scarcely, however, had his horse resumed its former 
pace than he pulled up with great suddenness. 

“ Halt! Jack! ” he cried. “ Look to your pistols! We 
shall have to fight for it yet.” 

Jack Sheppard gave a hasty glance before him, and 
then, uttering an'exclamation of astonishment, did his 
companion’s bidding. 

By the aid of the moon he saw, at a short distance, four 
men completely blocking up the road. 

“ Surrender! ” cried a voice, whioh reached them with 
the utmost distinctness. “ Surrender! or we fire! ” 

The voice was Jonathan Wild’s. 

Yes, impossible as it might seem, there was no mis¬ 
taking it. 

Jonathan Wild, whom they thought they had left in the 
rear, was actually before them, barring their further 
progress. 

They heard, too, his discordant laugh, and if any doubt 
as to his identity had been lingering in their minds, that 
would have at once dispelled it. 

“ Surrender ! ” ho cried again. “ It is your only course. 
If you give in quietly you shall have no ill usage . 3 ' 

Jack made no reply, but crept closer to Blake. 

“ What shall we do now ? ” he said. “ It strikes me it 
is all over with us.” 

“ I am a fool,” replied Blueskin, “ worse than a fool! I 
have allowed myselx to he entrapped by Wild. Thero is 
only one course open to us. To retreat would be madness, 
because we should he sure to be intercepted by some more 
of tie band. We must ride through them.” 

This was rather a bold course, but yet as he had truly 
said, it was the only one open to them. 

Jonathan still maintained his position. 

Surely he was playing some very deep game, or he 
would have dashed forward to attempt their capture. 

But no. There he remained. 

He called ont again. 

His object was to keep their attention occupied. 

He would have succeeded had it not been for Edgworth 
Bess. 

“ Look, look,” she said, in Jack’s ear. “ Look over the 
hedge to the right and to the left.” 

He turned and did so. 

“ By heaven ! Blake,” he said, “ we are done. The 
remainder of his band, in two positions, are crossing the 
meadows on either side of us.” 

Blueskin only gave one hasty glance, and that sufficed 
to enable him to comprehend all the danger of their 
IKtsition. 

“ On, on,” he said. “ We are forced to it now. Fix 
yourself firmly in your saddle. Be ready with your pistols. 
By making a sudden charge we shall be able to force a 
passage right through them. Be ready at the word.*'' 

“ All right, Blue. 

“Now” . 

With an impetuosity scarcely to he conceived, the two 
horses sprang forward in obedience to the sharp appli¬ 
cation of the spur. 

So utterly unexpected was this maruvuvre that, as 
Blueskin had rightly enough conjectured, Wild was for a 
moment completely taken aback. 

But a man so used to sudden surprises as he was weCsUl 
sure not to be long recovering himself. 
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“ Fire! ” he yelled, as ho drew a pistol from his bolster 
“Fire! Down-Rath them! Shoot them both! Fire, Isay!” 

A succession of reports followed bis words. 

But no execution was done. All were too much liurricd 
to take a correct aiin. 

And now the men who had been perceived by Bess 
crossing the meadow reached the high road, and they tore 
along with all the speed they could induce their horses to 
make. 

Wild and the other three mon made a desperate but 
abortive attempt to check our friends. 

Blueskin anJ Jack, as if by common consent, pointed 
their pistols at the thief-taker, and, as they swept by him, 
both fired. 

The two pistols made but one report. 

A hideous shriek came from Jonathan’s lips, and his 
horse, rearing at the unusual sound, threw him heavily 
into the roadway. 

This was an event that produced the utmost conster¬ 
nation in the minds of his men, and they rodo their 
horses against one another at a loss how to act. 

But when the others came up they dismounted, and 
went in a body to where he lay. 

He was quite insensible, or else dead ; which of the 
two it was they could not take upon themselves to say. 

Levee was the first to recover himself, and take the 
responsibility of action. 

In fact he had something of a personal feeling against 
Blake, which may go a long way towards accounting 
for it. 

“ Mount, four of you, and follow me. The remainder 
had better attend to Mr. Wild, and convey him to New- 
gate-street. Now, then, off and away.” 

But the time that had elapsed since Jonathan fell from 
his horse was sufficient to permit the fugitives to get both 
out of sight and hearing. 

CHAPTER LYI. 

JACK SHEPPARD IS ALARMED AT FINDING EDGWCRTH 
BESS HAS BEEN WOUNDED BY A PISTOL SHOT. 

The appearance of Jonathan Wild in the road in advance 
of the fugitives looks a little mysterious, and lest the 
reader should fall into the mistako of supposing him 
ubiquitous, we will proceed to account for that rather 
peculiar state of affairs. 

After the little cross accident at the turnpike he felt 
that his prey had got too good a start for him to be able 
to come up with them without a very long chase into the 
country, which was a thing he by no means desired. 

They must be intercepted. 

But bow ? 

The strategic brain of the great thief-taker was not long 
in devising a means. 

We have before had occasion to remark on the intimate 
knowledge he possessed of London and its environs. It 
had been acquired at the expense of a great deal of time 
and trouble, but its value to Lira was immense. 

In the present instance be knew that the road curved 
very considerably round to the left, being, in fact, bow¬ 
like in shape. 

But this was scarcoly apparent to any one upon the road 
itself. The radius of the curve was too great for it to be 
appreciated uuiess by some one viewing the country from 
above. 

The idea, then, at once entered Wild’s mind that if he 
took to the fields and pushed forward in a direct line at a 
good speed, he would be able to steal a march, so to 
speak, upon those of whom be was in chase, by getting 
in advance of them. 

To be sure be ran the risk of losing them altogether, if 
they happened to take to the fields or any one of the 
cross-roads diverging from the main oue, but a mode of 
preventing their escape by this means quickly occurred to 
him. 

Taking three of the men with him, he directed four 
others to keep in the meadows on the north side ot the 
road, and four more on the south, for by the time the alter¬ 
cation with tlie pikemnu was over the remainder of the 
band had arrived. 

Having made these dispositions, then, and in an in¬ 
credibly short space of time, Jonathan set off at lull speed 
over the open country, quite heedless of the damage he 
J might do. 


Jonathan calculated, too, that hearing no sounds of 
pursuit might lull the fugitives into false security, and 
cause them to proceed at an easy rate. 

In this, as the reader is aware, he would have been ' 
perfectly right, had it not been that Blueskin felt the safest 
course was to get as far from London in as small a space of | 
tune as he possibly could. 

Jonathan Wild, foliowod by hi3 men, took his course 
most undeviatingly across the open country, with appa¬ 
rently nothing whatever to guide him. 

At last he reached the cross-roads just above Ealing 
turnpike, and there he drew up. 

Ilis joy was great when the faint trampling of horses’ 
hoots reached bis ears. 

1 le was in time. 

The eight men in the meadows, be calculated, would be 
very close indeed behind them. 

far all .had gone well, when a little circumstance 
occurred, which, be had omitted to take into account, 
though, if he had, it would have amounted to much the 
same thing. 

Tlie moon broke forth. 

^ es, that was the contingency that had been overlooked. 
The moon rose above the clouds, and he was discovered 
sometime before he intended to be. 

He was in hopes that bis sudden appearance right before 
their very faces would fill them with a momentary panic, 
of which he would take advantage. 

The men m the rear would have prevented all retreat. 

Hail things turned out just as he wished, the position of 
our friends would have been perilous indeed ; but, as it so 
Happened, they saw him in time to save themselves. 

Any ordinary man, one would have thought, would in 
Wild’s place have even then dashed forward and attempted 
to capture them, but this he felt would be most impolitic 
until bis men were behind them. 

Then the affair would have been easy. 

It would have so turned out had not Edgworth Bess 
happened to see the men crossing the fields on both sides 
of the road. 

A bold action now alone could save them, and what 
could bo bolder than attempting to force a passage over 
Wild and his three men ? 

The very audacity ot the proceeding went a long way 
towards crowning it with success, for certainly nothing 
was further from Wild’s expectations. 

We have seen how it succeeded, and how, by a pistol 
bullet, he had been laid low. 

Having thus far explained matters, we will return to 
the fugitives, whose perils were by no means over. 

“ Speak.!’’ said Jack Sheppard, anxiously urning round 
towards bis companion. “ Speak, dearest, are you un¬ 
hurt ?” 

“ It is nothing.” 

“You were hit, then?” said Jack, as he brought his 
horse to a staud-still. 

“ What are you pulling up for ? ” asked Blueskin, turn¬ 
ing towards them. “ You must be mad! On—on! ” 

“ Bess is wounded,” said Jack. 

“No—no! I hope not!” said Blueskin in tones of j 
alarm, and reaching the side of Jack’s horse with a bound. 
“No—no! I hope not! At least, not seriously.” 

“ It is nothing, believe me,” said Edgworth Bess. “ Do 
not stay. Oh ! do not. Fly— fly! ” 

“ But not if you are wounded. A trifling wound is 
made a dangerous one by inattention. Where were jou 
hit ? Speak quickly, in order that there may be no more 
delay.” 

“ On my neck.” 

Blueskin leaned forward, and then saw that the back of 
the young girl’s neck and her shoulder were quite covered 
with blood. 

“ This is a serious hurt, I fear,” said Blueskin. i 

“No—no,” cned Jack: “do not say that—do not say < 
that.” ; 

With great speed now Blueskin took from his pocket a 
handkerchief, and with it wiped away the blood as well as 
be could, in order to discover the nature of the wound. 

He trembled, in spite of liimself, as he did so. 

To his intense relief he found, however, that the wound 
was nothing moro than a scratch along the back of her 
neck, and scarcely more than skin deep. 

This would account for the profuse manner in which it 
bled, it being the characteristic of such wounds. t 
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“ A very close touch,” he said ; “ hut as it is, there is 
not much harm done.” 

“It is not dangerous, then?” said Jack, with a sensa¬ 
tion of the utmost relief. 

“ Certainly not; all that is requisite is to stop the flow 
of blood. Take off your cravat, and I will form it into a 
bandage, and then matters will be all right until we can 
give it a little more attention.” 

Jack tore off his cravat in a moment, and handed it to 
his friend, who, having again wiped away the blood, 
bound it tightly about her neck. 

“ There,” he said, “ you will do now. It is a good thing 
yon spoke wheu you did, or the consequences might have 
been serious indeed.” 

“ Thank heaven,” said Jack, “ that you have escaped. 
I shudder when I think that a difference of two inches in 
our position, at that critical moment, would have bereft 
me of all I hold dear in the world, for, without yon, I 
should not care to live. My life would have no purpose.” 

These words were, as the reader may suppose, spoken 
by Jack, in a whisper, to his companion. 

Blueskin was listening for sounds of pursuit. 

“They follow ns, yet, ’ he cried. “ Forward, Jack, all 
is well now. We have an excellent start. Let us take 
care to keep it.” 

“ Is Jonathan dead, I wonder ? ” asked Jack “ I heard 
him yell out.” 

“ He was hit certainly; but whether killed, is more 
than I can say. llis horse reared, and threw him to the 
ground.” 

“ He will be incapable of continuing the pursuit in 
person, them There is some hope in that. On—on. ’ 

“ One minute,” said Blueskin. “ When wo get far 
enough to be completely out of earshot of our foes, we 
will leave the high-road, and strike across the country to 
the right, where I am in hopes of finding you shelter, if 
Bess can keep up so long,” 

“ Oh, yes—yes. Do not think of me, I beg, except that 
I am willing to endure anything to escape.” 

“ You have a brave spirit, like your father." 

“ My father ? You knew him, then ? ” 

Blueskin was sdent. He had, in an unguarded moment, 
said that which it was his intention to remain lucked up in 
his breast for the present. 

“Tell me. Tell mo. My father ? Oh, speak.” 

“ 1 did know him. But this is neither the time nor 
the place for explanations. On, if we are yet to escape.” 

There was so much obvious truth in this that the young 
girl curbed her intense desire to know something ot her 
parents, and continued silent. 

The reader, however, must not suppose they had been 
standing still during this brief dialogue. Such was not 
the case. They had been going at an easy gallop, but 
now they put their horses to full speed. 

Once more did the trees and hedgerows seem to flit 
by them, like objects in rapid motion. Once more did the 
beat of the horses’ hoofs upon the hard road break the 
stillness of the uight. 

It was full three-quarters of an hour before Blueskin 
■laekeued speed, and then it was because he had reached 
the point where he wished to leave the high road ; but 
before he did so it was necessary for him to ascertain 
whether his pursuers were within hearing. 

He adapted the plan wdiich he found serve his purpose 
before, namely, to place his ear upon the road and 
listen. 

This time all was still. 

Not the faintest sound which might be construed 
into heralding the approach of his foes made itself ap¬ 
parent. 

“ All is well,” he said ; “I really believe we have dis¬ 
tanced them this time.” 

“Unless they have taken to the meadows.” 

“ That is a point we can ascertain.” 

“ How ? ” 

“ You are young and agile. Yonder is a tall poplar ; 
ascend it, and from that elevation you will he able to 
command a view of the country for many miles. 

“ I wall do it,” said Jack, as he at once rode towards 
the tree spoken of, “ 1 shall manage it easily enough.” 

“ So much the better.” 

The feat of climbing up a tree was nothing to one 
whose muscular system was so well developed as Jack’s 


was, and in less time than one could have thought possible, 
he was amongst the topmost branches of the tree. 

From this advantageous position he took a long, steady 
look about him, but nothing save the various objects 
which composed the landscape met his gaze. 

Feeling, then, tolerably confident that their foes were 
not very close at hand, he descended. 

“All is well ? ” said Blueskin, interrogatively. 

“ I hope so. I can see no one.” 

“ Mount, then, and we will be off; but as we have yet 
to go some distance we will not distress our horses by 
making too much speed.” 

“ They are splendid animals,” said Jack, “ and have 
served ns well.” 

“ All the better reason to take care of them. Come 
on.” 

With these words he turned down a narrow lane, lead¬ 
ing in a north-westerly direction from where they then 
stood. 

“ Cheer np, dearest,” said Jack, as he followed his 
comrade, whose position was now so different to what it 
had been. 

CHAPTER LYI1. 

THE THREE FRIENDS FIND A REFUGE FROM JONATHAN 
WILD IN THE Rl'INS OF TYLNEV ABBEY. 

Two hours after this our friends came to a halt. 

During that time they had heard nothing of their foes. 

There were no indications of the coming day. 

The moon had attained her greatest altitude and bril¬ 
liancy, for not even one of those beautiful white misty 
clouds, so generally seen on moonlight nights, speckled 
the heavens. 

“We are in Oxfordshire now, Jack,” said Blueskin, 
“ We passed the boundary a little while ago.' 

“ Indeed, I had no idea we had come so far.” 

“ Few have accomplished the distance in so short a 
time as we have. It is a good forty miles trom here to 
London. And now look round. Can you on your right, 
at about a mile distant, see a mass of trees ? ” 

“ Yes, it seems quitp a large forest.” 

“ That, then, is our destination.” 

“ The wood r ” 

“ Exactly. But if you look a little more carefully you 
will see the top of an old ruin.” 

Jack Sheppard, whose curiosity was instantly aroused, 
strained his eyes, and then saw, dim and indistinct, some¬ 
thing which, aided a little by the imagination, did look 
like a ruin. 

Edgworth Bess, too, looked curionsly towards the place 
which it appeared Blueskin had selected as heiug a safe 
place ot refuge. 

“ What ruin is it?” asked Jack. “What place is it ? 
Why are yon so mysterious ? ” 

“One question at a time. Walk yonr horse; there is 
no occasion for hurry now, and I will tell you.” 

“ Will this road lead us to it ? ” 

“No, you must take the first lane to the light. I will 
show you. And now to reply to your question. That ruin 
which you see yonder is all that remains to show where 
Tylnev Abbey, one of the grandest ecclesiastical edifices 
in all England, once stood.” 

“ I have heard the name,.” 

“ No doubt, no doubt. The place, as you see. is now 
surrounded by a wood. By some means or other the 
place has got an evil reputation, ami the consequence is 
that not one of the inhabitants of this district ; can be, 
under any circumstances, induced io approach it.’ 

“ I see. And so you think from this very fact it will he 
a safe place of refuge P ” 

“ I do, until a better can he found. I have no hesita¬ 
tion in saying that their supernatural terror is without 
adequate cause. Some accidental occurrence has given 
rise to it.” 

“ I am not frightened,” said Jack, hesitatingly, “but £ 
do not know how Bess would be.” 

“ With you safe and content anywhere,” she whis¬ 
pered. 

Jack was delighted with this reply, and regretted that 
their positions were such as to make it impossible for him 
to clasp her to his heart, which he had the greatest pos¬ 
sible inclination to do. 

“ Bess,” said Blueskin, who of course did not hear her 
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reply, “ is, I am sure, possessed of too much good sense 
to be alarmed upon such needless grounds.” 

“ It’s all right,” said Jack, “ she says she don’t mind.” 

“ I lmew she would not, especially if she took into 
account all the advantages there would be in staying in 
such a place We might count upon absolute safety, for 
that we should rest somewhere is absolutely necessary.” 

“ I am quite willing to be guided by you,” said Bess ; 
“ besides which, 1 am most anxious to hear what you know 
about my father.” 

“ You shall hear it. We will also take measures of 
some kind to rescue your possessions from your unnatural 
uncle.” 

“ I am very curious to know several things,” said Jack, 
after a short pause. 

“ Defer them until we arrive. Talking now is far from 
an agreeable occupation, besides which, I wish to tell you 
what I intend in a straightforward manner.” 

“ One question,” said Jack ; “ how long do you think of 
staving at this abbey ? What is the name of it ? ” 
Tylney.” 

"Yes, Tylney Abbey. How long are we to stay 
there ? ” 

“That will depend entirely upon circumstances. At 
present it is out of my power to say.” 

A few minutes now served to bring them to the 
boundary of the wood which surrounded the abbey 
ruins. 

It was evident, from the manner in which Blueskin took 
the lead, that the place was by no means unfamiliar to him. 
Jack observed it, but said nothing. He knew that all 
would be fullv explained at a fitting opportunity. 

A broad, leafy glade, which seemed like some well- 
kept avenue in a nobleman’s grounds, stretched out before 
them. The turf beneath their feet was soft and springy, 
and the horses’ hoofs made no sound as they came in con¬ 
tact with it. 

Upon most occasions this spot w as in darkness, but 
now, owing to the altitude of the moon, it was lighted up 
with great distinctness, and presented a spectacle of magic 
beauty very rarely indeed met with. 

As they proceeded, however, it grew gradually narrower, 
and consequently darker. 

Upon reaching its termination, Blueskin spoke. 

" Dismount,” he said. " You will no longer be able to 
proceed on horseback I will lead the way.” 

Jack obeyed, and assisted Bess to alight. 

Both were glad, after having maintained one position 
for so long, to make this change. 

With his horse’s bridle over one arm, and the other arm 
supporting his fair companion, he followed Blueskin along 
a narrow and mazy footpath. 

It was only with difficulty that they could see about 
them now, and at every step they took the darkness 
seemed to deepen. 

But no words could possibly convey an idea of the 
intense silence that prevailed in that deserted place at 
that lonely hour, nor can the imagination, without reality, 
form a due conception of it 

Moie tangled became the path at every step they took, 
and more difficult to travel. Luxuriant undergrowth 
encumbered the ground, while projecting boughs from the 
trees and shrubs on either side of them formed almost an 
impenetrable barrier. 

But when it seemed as though really they could force a 
way no lurther, a light appeared before them, and, in 
another moment, they emerged into a kind of courty ard in 
the abbey ruins. 

This place, seen by the chastened light that then illu¬ 
mined it, was, indeed, most beautiful, and such as neither 
Jack nor Bess had ever seen or heard of. 

The inclosure in which they stood was about a hundred 
yards in length, by forty or fifty in breadth. It was 
surrounded on all sides by tall, crumbling walls, their 
gray-looking surface being in many places relieved by 
dark patches, where the ivy, and other climbing para¬ 
sites, embraced them. 

Many windows and quaint-looking doorways were 
visible—the former all light—the latter deep shadow. 

it was, however, but a hurried and transient view that 
Sheppard and his companion had of this place. Calling 
to them to follow him, Blueskin made his way in a direct 
line across it, and under a dark archway. 


On the other side of this was a small paved court, not 
dissimilar in appearance to the one they had just left. 

Beyond this there was another and another, which 
served to show Jack the vastness of the building. 

At length Blueskin paused before a low arched door. 

The stout oak wood of which it was composed had, like 
the walls, resisted time. It was clamped heavily with 
iron, which doubtless contributed not a little to its 
durability, for it now presented an appearance of great 
strength. 

“ It is a fine place, Jack, is it not?” said Blueskiu. “A 
little ghostly-looking, but I like it all the better for that.” 

“ I should think we should be safe here ? ” 

“ Safer than anywhere in England. Even if they knew 
we were secreted here, and that is a piece of knowledge 
they are not likely to get, they would have a great deal of 
trouble in capturing us. There are a thousand turnings 
and windings and secret places in the ancient labric that 
would puzzle them, for the monks who built this place in 
olden times had cunning spirits.” 

" You seem to know all about it, Blue ?” 

"Do I?” 

“ Yes. Have you ever been here before ?” 

“Wait a bit. I’ll tell you all presently. Bess, my dear 
—you must excuse me, you know—are you not very tired 
and badly in want of a rest ?” 

“ I am indeed.” 

“Very well. Jack, just hold my horse a minute, and 
then 1 shall be able to unfasten the door.” 

Jack hastened forward, and took Blueskin’s horse by 
the bridle, while that individual, after a minute's search 
in his pocket, produced a picklock. 

Long practice had made him skilful in the use of such 
articles, and the bolt of the lock flew back in a moment. 

The door creaked dismally as it swung open upon its 
hinges. 

Blueskin took his horse again and led him through the 
opening. 

Jack Sheppard, with Bess and his horse, followed. 

It was in a kind of garden that they now found them¬ 
selves, or rather what had at some remote period or other 
been a garden. Now it was merely an enclosed place, 
overgrown with tall, luxuriant grass. 

A great portion of this place was in shadow, for the 
walls were so high as to intercept at least one-half of the 
moon’s rays. 

Jack Sheppard and Edgworth Bess could not help 
looking about them with the greatest curiosity and interest. 
To the young and unvitiated taste there is always some¬ 
thing entrancing in the contemplation of such scenes. 

“ This place will do for the horses,” said Blueskin, as 
he turned his loose. “ They cannot stray from here, do 
what they will, for there is no outlet except by that door 
yonder, and that we can keep closed.” 

As he spoke, Blueskin raked his arm, and pointed to a 
small door in the wall nearly opposite the one by which 
they had entered, and which had been carefully secured 
again. 

“ And where does that lead to ? ” asked Jack 

“ To the interior of the ruins. Hitherto you have seen 
nothing but the outer courts.” 

“ It is an extensive place.” 

“ You have had no means of judgiug of its vastness, for 
what you have seen forms but a small portion of the vene¬ 
rable pile. But come, I will show you the interior.” 

With the help of the picklock Blueskin opened the little 
door. 

He stood on one side to allow his companion to pass 
him. 

Then he secured the door. 

“ Keep straight along the passage. There is no obstruc¬ 
tion, and it is only a few feet in length. There is a flight 
of steps at the end. 

But although this assurance had been given him, Jack 
felt rather disinclined to walk along a place so profoundly 
dark as that was, so he would have Blueskin to precede 
them. 

It was not for his own sake though, that Jack Sheppard 
was so careful. It was for his companion’s. 

Blueskin advanced without hesitation to the foot of the 
stairs he had spoken of. 

<c It is an awkward place in the dark for those who a.v> 
unaccustomed to it, so I will get a light.” 

“ Will it be safe ? ” 
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“ Oli! yes. If any of the peasants saw it they would 
set it down to the ghosts.” 

The ascent was a fatiguing one, the steps being upwards 
of a hundred in number. 

At the top Blueskin turned round, and ushered them 
into a small chamber. 

“ This is at the top of the north turret,” he said, * and 
here wo arc quite at homo you sec.” 

CITAPTER LVITI. 

BLUESKIN GIVES EDGWOUTH HESS AND JACK SHEPHARD 
SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS PROCEEDINGS. 

That portion of the old abbey ruins which was known 
as the north turret derived its name no doubt from its 
position, forming, as it did, the most northernly portion 
of the edifice. 

The room at the top really did look as though they 
would be at home in it. To Jack’s astonishment he fouud 
several articles of furniture in it, which could only lately 
have been placed there, while in a primitive-looking grate 
a quantity of wood was piled np, which -would soon burn 
up into a good fire. 

These things were rendered visible, not so much by the 
lantern Blueskin carried as by tlie light of the moon, 
which poured in through the window in a perfect flood, 
and lighted up every comer with the greatest distinct¬ 
ness. 

“ Here we are quite at home, you see,” said Blueskin 
again, as he closed the door ; “ you did not expect this, 
did you ? Stop a moment until 1 have lighted the wood, 
and then see how different the place will look.” 

“ It’s a strange thing to tind it in this condition, but I 
suppose it is your doings.” 

“ No.” 

“ No! There is a story attached to the whole affair 
which you shall know at the earliest opportunity. I know 
you are curious, but if you will let me be 1 will tell you 
all that has taken place since we parted. There, now, 
that is something like.” 

Blueskin had opened the lamp and set tire to the 
wood. 

It blazed up bonnily. 

“ It is,” replied Jack Sheppard ; “ and now Bess, sit 
down. Here is a chair. I am sure you must be weary 
in body and mind after all you have gone through to¬ 
night.” 

Edgworth Bess smiled faintly. She bore np well, but 
in reality she was all hut exhausted. 

It must he borne iu mind that although she had not 
lost any serious amount of Wood, yet she had lost enough 
to weaken her to no small degree. 

The bandage which Blueskin had placed around hor 
neck had etfectually stanched the effusion of blood. 

It was really surprising how comfortable the old place 
looked after the space of two or three minutes, and when 
Blueskin went to a cupboard which they had not pre¬ 
viously noticed and took from it some provisions their 
comfort was quite complete. 

All were hungry, and made a hearty meal of the sub¬ 
stantial fare before them ; hut as soon as the cravings of 
hunger were appeased, Jack turned to Blake, and said,— 

“ [ am dying with curiosity to have an explanation of 
all this. 1 am puzzled beyond measure. Do not keep ns 
any longer in suspeuso, hut tell us at once.” 

“ Such is rny intention. In the bottom part of the 
cupboard you will find some wood. Put some on the tire, 
and we shan’t have to interrupt to do that. Then I will 
begin.” 

' Jack gladly enough executed this commission, and piled 
tlie wood on tho fire in such a way as to make it readily 
catch light. 

But as he did this, his eye rested upon the bandage 
round Bess’s neck, and ho recollected that her wound 
had not been attended to, as it ought to have been, 
first thing. 

“ Forgive me,” lie said, and lii» voice proclaimed how 
much he was vexed. “ Forgive me for being so careless 
and forgetful; but I have been so much occupied by the 
sights here, that 1 forgot to look to your wound.” 

“ Oh! yes,” she replied, “ so had I.” 

She carried her hand to her ueck as she spoke. 

“ Then if that is the ease,” interrupted Blueskin, “ it 


shows that it is nothing of any account. I am glad 
of it.” 

“ But that is no excuse for rue,” said Jack. “ It might 
have been dangerous.” 

“ If 1 myself forgot it, I think you may be excused 
for doing so. Until you spoke, I had forgotten it.” 

With trembling fingers Jack undid the bandage, and 
when it was fairly removed his delight in ay be imagined, 
when he found the bullet had done nothing more than 
scratch the skin for about two inches. 

The bleeding must havo ceased immediately the bandage 
was tied over it, for it was scarcely stained. 

“ Thank heaven!” 

Bess smiled. 

.HI three now seated themselves round the fire, 
while Jack, taking his fair companion’s hand in Iris, 
with her awaited the commencement of Blueskin’s nar¬ 
rative. 

“ In the first place,” he said, “ about these ruins.” 

“ Yes—yes. How did you come to know of them ? ” 
“ From one of Wild’s men.” 

“ Oue of Wild’s men ? How, then, can we he safe P 
Will he not search this place thoroughly ? ” 

“Wait a bit, until you have heard all. This man’s 
name was Geoffrey. He was a great friend of mine. He 
is dead, now. Jonathan had him hanged the sessions 
before last.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“ He did. Oue day he took me so far iuto his confidence 
as to tell me of this place, though he assured me that he 
had never before hinted at its existence to any one. He 
always intended it in case of danger as a place of refuge 
to which he could fly and remain undetected.” 

Jack nodded. 

“ It was he, then, who managed at odd times to furnish 
the place as you now tind it. lie also laid in a splendid 
supply of fuel in the shape of wood. In his conversation, 
he very accurately and minutely described the whole of it, 
so that when 1 came here yesterday to verify his story, I 
had no difficulty from his description in finding my way 
hither.” 

“ Yestei’day ? ” 

“ Well, perhaps it would be more correct to say last 
night, for it was night when I got here. I learned a 
very important fact, namely, that Lord Donmull—for such 
is his name—had had au interview with Wild.” 

“ I guessed as much from what Jonathan said to me.” 

“ Oh! indeed. Now, however, I am overrunning my 
story. I ought to have told you when speaking of Geoffery 
that it was only two days after he told me about this 
place that Jonathan had him committed to Newgate on a 
charge of robbery, aud seven days afterwards executed at 
Tyburn.” 

“ Good heavens! Can it he possible ? ” 

“ It was, and so you see there is a pretty fair inference 
that I am the only person to whom this place is lmown. 
I mention this in order that yon may have no groundless 
alarm about it.” 

“ Very good, and now you say you learned that Lord 
Donmull had had an interview with Jonathan ? ” 

“ Just so.” 

“ Then what had that to do with your coming here ? ” 
“His lordship I knew could only have seen Wild upon 
one subject, and that was relative to his niece. He 
would offer a large sum for Jonathan to place her in his 
hands.” 

“ I think he did.” 

“You remember, then, that the last I saw of you was 
when 1 left you speaking to Wild in his own room P ” 

“ I know it was—the villain ! Where did you go ? ” 

“ To the ‘ Magpie aud Stump ’ opposite, and who 
should I find there when I entered but Quilt Arnold, 
who, in the course of some talk we had together, told 
me that Lord Donmull had had an interview with 
Jonathan.” 

“ I see.” 

“Well, I waited a long time at the ‘ Magpie,’ for where 
I sat J could see the door of Little Newgate, and I made 
sure I should see you come out, but yon never came, aud 
at last I thought, as the hours slipped by, that you must 
have slipped out when my attention was withdrawn, 
though I hardly thought it was possible.” 

“ I was in one of Wild’s dungeons then, my friend.” 

“ Never mind now. Tell me your adventures when I 
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S have done. I thought at last I would go over and inquire 
whether you really had left. Tonks was on the lock, so I 
asked him. He told me you had been gone more than a 
eouple of hours.” 

“'The villain! ” 

“ Wild had no doubt told him to give that answer to 
anyone who might inquire for you. I was far from satis¬ 
fied. I went to the ‘ Black Lion,’ and found you had not 
been there. Then some suspicion of the truth entered 
my mind.” 

“ I suppose so.” 

“ However, I was rather at a loss how to act, for I did 
not know who was in tho most danger, you or Edgworth 
Bess; but I reasoned thus: you were better able to defend 
yourself than she wa3, and so I made up my mind to find 
her some secure place of retreat, where she would run no 
risk of being found by Wild, and then turn ray attention 
to you, for I made up my mind that you should suffer no 
injury at the hands of Wild.” 

“Thanks for that. It shows you are a friend.” 

Blueskin took no notice, but went on. 

“ While casting about for a place, this old abbey, came 
into my mind. I did not decide upon it all at once, but 
thought of several other places. In tho end, however, I 
decided upon this. 

“ So far, of course, all was quite right, except that I had 
only Geoffery’s word for such a place being in existence. 
Bess I knew would be safe for a few hours longer where 
she then was. So I mounted and rode here to see whether 
all was as had been represented to me.” 

“ I begin to see now.” 

“ Of course you do. Although then I had my doubts, 
yet I felt pretty sure that T should find things just as he 
described them. Still, as there was a doubt, I thought it 
would be impolitic to take Bess away from the ‘ Black 
Lion ’ until I had satisfied myself, as, by so doing, I might 
perhaps be taking her into unnecessary danger.” 

“ You were thoughtful.” 

“ No harm, I considered, would ensue if I took down 
with me a good stock of provisions, so I did so. Came 
here—found the place as you see it now, and stowed tho 
provender into the cupboard.” 

“ Capital. Really, the more I hear the more indebted 
1 become to you.” 

“ Just stir the fire and listen. Having succeeded so far 
I turned back to Loudon. The first place 1 went to was 
Drury-larse. Johnson was standing at the door. I asked 
whether Bess was all right, and on telling me she was, I 
went without delay to Newgate-street.” 

“ You were indefatigable. And you did all this for 
me ? ” 

“ Partly for you, partly for her. For the pair of you I 
would gladly do ten times as much. It was early morning 
when I reached Wild’s house: in fact, about an hour 
before dawn. I found the place in the utmost confusion. 
Joo White had been killed by a blow on the head, and two 
, prisoners had escaped. I soon found they were you and 
i some other person.” 

“ Sir Marmaduke Osborn.” 

“ Wild wa3 furious, and out somewhere, as they sup¬ 
posed, in search of you. As this was several hours after 
you had made your escape I felt pretty sure that you had 
got clear off. At all events I did not see how I was to be 
of service to you, so I went to bed, for I was utterly worn 
out.” 

“ I should think you were.” 

“ I do not believe I could have kept up an hour longer. 
I went to bed then, and never awoke until about an hour 
before you saw me.” 

“ Indeed; -what did you do ? ” 

“ I learned Wild bad come homo. I felt that you and 
him and Boss yonder would be enemies to the death. I 
could not serve both, so I followed my inclination and 

I sided with you.” 

“ And you will ? ” 

“ To the last day of my life. Jonathan and myself are 
now as great enemies as you and he are. The interview 
I had with him was a rather stormy one, and he made 
i an attack upon my life. In the brief struggle that ensued, 
though, I proved myself the stronger, for he was badly 

I hurt. 

Jack laughed. 

“ I left my mark, I know.” 

“ It was you then that had manled him eo, was it P Never 


mind, I got off all safe, and arrived at the c Black Lion ’ 
just in time to save you.” 

“ You did, indeed. Without your interposition we 
should both have been inmates of Wild’s house.” 

“ Not a doubt; and now you know all.” 

“ Not all,” said Edgworth Bess, quietly, who liad never 
uttered a word during the explanation, “not oil. You 
promised to speak to rue ot—of—my father 1 ” 


CHAPTER LIX. 

IN WHICH BLUESKIN RELATES THE STORY OF HIS LITE, 

AND ADVISES EDGWORTH BESS TO PURSUE A PARTI¬ 
CULAR MODE OF ACTION. 

“ So you did, Blueskin,” said Jack Sheppard, “ so you 
did. I, too, am full of anxiety to know that. 1 will tell 
you my adventures afterwards.” 

A. remarkable change came over the face of Joe Blake, 
but this circumstance ouly intlamed Jack’s desire. 

“ At last,” he thought, “ I am going to hear that which 
he has before so resolutely refused to tell me.” 

Blueskin spoke, and both the young people became 
eagerly attentive to the words bo uttered. 

“ I have already told you the name of your unnatural 
uncle. It is Lord Donmull, but the title, like the estates, 
i3 not lawfully his, although he has so long held possession 
of them.” 

“But he shan’t much longer,” said Jack, impetuously. 

“ My whole energies shall be employed in wresting bis 
ill-gotten gains from him.” 

“It is rather singular, but l have to tell you both 
about your fathers. Strange, bio, neither of you can 
remember them.” 

Upon hearing these words Jack trembled violently; then, 
startiug to his feet, ho stood by Blueskiu’s side and whis¬ 
pered in his ear,— 

“ When you speak of my father do not allude to—to ”— 

He could not complete the sentence. “ His ignominious 
fate,” he would have said. 

“ I uuderstaud,” said Blueskin, “ don’t be afraid ; I 
would not speak of it before her for the world.” 

“ That is well.” 

Jack, whose mind was now at ease, reseated himself. 

Edgworth Bess looked at both with great surprise, hut 
to Jack’s relief said nothing. 

“ They are two rather singular things,” continued Blue¬ 
skin. “ However, you must know about twenty-two years 
age, Jack’s father—Tom Sheppard his name was—and 
myself were in the'employ of Lord Donmull — not the 
present lord—his brother.” 

“ My father ? ” said Edgworth Bess. 

“ Just so. I was at that time eighteen; Tom Sheppard 
four years older; that is, twenty-two. The situations w-e 
relatively occupied were coachman and valet. Tom was 
the former, I was the latter.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“ A very great friendship subsisted between us, and bad 
done for years. Our master was a. kind and indvdgent one, 
and the place was everything we could wish. 

“ It was soon after this that yom father, Jack, married, 
and in less than a twelvemonth after that our master 
married too. 

“ There were grand rejoicings on the occasion, of course, 
and none entered into them with apparently greater zest 
than master’s only brother, Abel.” 

“ The one who is now lord ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Go on—go on.” 

The narrative was one that made them feverishly im¬ 
patient to hear the sequel. Already the dire domestic 
tragedy was shadowed forth before them. 

“ All went well, and then, Jack, you were born. Two 
years afterwards she who now sits by your side came into 
the world. 

“ Just before tho acoouchment I happened to catch a 
glimpse of Mr. Abel, for so he was called, as ho came out 
of the library. His aspect frightened me. 

“ Still, at that time I did not connect t he two events at 
all, though I afterwards had good cause to do so. 

“ I know that it was master’s hope that tho child about 
t6 be bom should prove a boy, but in this be was dis¬ 
appointed. It was a girl. 

“But whatever regrets he might have felt upon this | 
account were quickly banished by the alarm, th* serious 
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and even dangerous aspect which his wife’s illness assumed, 
for he was more attached to her than husbands are to 
their wives generally. 

“ The poor lady never rallied. She lingered for some 
time, but, in spite of all that medical science could do, she 
died, and her husband became disconsolate 

“ Upon thus hearing the fate ot the mother she was 
destined never to know, the tears thronged thickly in the 
eyes of Edgworth Bess and trickled down her cheeks. 

“ The little one, however, which, unlike its parents, was 
healthy and robust, still lived, and this afforded the 
bereaved husband the greatest consolation, and, as she 
grow older, centred in her' the affection ho had previously 
felt for her mother. He doated upon her in the fullest 
acceptation of the word.” 

“ My poor—poor father,” said Edgworth Bess, with a 
fresh outburst of sorrow. “And am I never to know 
him ? ” 

“ He is dead,” said Blueskiu, avoiding a direct reply to 
her question. 

A pause now of some few moments duration ensued. 

it was Jack who spoke. 

That probably was because he was the one least under 
the dominion of painful emotions. 

“ Come,” he said, “ do not bo so downcast. Go on, 
Blueskiu. Let us hear the rest.” 

“ The worst part of the story is now to come,” he 
replied; “ by far the worst part, as you shall hear.” 

These words caused Edgworth Bess to look up with re¬ 
newed curiosity. 

“ It will disclose that which I have never uttered to 
mortal—what has made me what I am. What I refused 
to tell you, Jack, on more than one occasion.” 

“ I know you did.” 

“ Lord Domnull, my master, then, doated ou his 
daughter, but adverse fate had not yet done with him. 
One morning the child disappeared " 

“Disappeared?” 

“ Yes, and no trace was left to show where it had gone. 
My master was like a madman. In vain every means 
which could be tried was made available, all was without 
result, except that suspicion fell upon two persons.” 

“ Two persons ? ” 

“Yes, Tom Sheppard and myself.” 
i “ And how was that ? ” 

“ By the machinations of Abel Donmull. We were had 
up, but, although nothing could be proved against us, yet 
the suspicion which had been attached to our characters 
was uuremoved. We wore forced to quit that service in 
which we had been so happy. Vainly we both tried to 
elsewhere obtain employment. The story spread—we 
were refused—and, to save ourselves from starvation, were 
driven into crime.” 

“ Good heavens ! ” 

“ 1 need not tell you that we were innocent both in 
thought and deed. Unwearied were our efforts to find 
the lost one, for we hoped, in the event of our succeeding, 
all would yet be well; but all was vain, and at last we gave 
up the search in despair. 

“ You are both now in possession of facts of which I 
was then and for long after ignorant. Grief prematurely 
hurried Lord Dunnmll to the tomb. You have already 
learned the conditions of the will- His brother Abel is 
now in possession of the title and estates.” 

Edgworth Bess and Jack Sheppard now comprehended 
all. 

“ Then this uncle of mine must be a very wicked man,” 
she said. 

“ He and I have an account to settle,” replied Bluest in, 
“ and woe to him when the day of reckoning arrives.” 

The tone of his voice was gloomy and threatening. 

“ He has much to answer tor,” he said. “ Thant God, 
that part of his villainy which doomed you to death was 
unfulfilled! ” 

“ Between us we can surely overthrow him,” said Jack 
Sheppard. 

Blueskiu shook his head. 

“The task will be a difficult one,” he said, “a very 
difficult one. He is bold and unscrupulous himself, and 
will obtain bold and unscrupulous agents. Unfortunately, 
we are not so well situated to defend her as we might be.” 

“ You have already done more than ever I can repay 
you for--much more,” replied Edgworth Bess, “hut 


there is one thing you have not told me, Mid that is my 
name. Is it Elizabeth ? ” 

“ It is Lady Elizabeth Donmull.” 

The title sounded strange to her, and when he heard it 
Jack seemed to feel a barrier rise up between him and the 
object of his affections. 

“ I hope,” she said, for with a woman’s quickness of 
perception, she read what was passing in .lack’s mind. “ I 
hope that to both of you at least I shall never be anything 
but Edgworth Bess.” 

“You have your mother’s disposition,” replied Blue- 
skin. “ She was an angel! May your fate be happier 
than her’s.” 

Alas! this was a hope that was destined not to he ful¬ 
filled. However, our readers must peruse the strange 
story of her fortunes to the end, when one of the most 
terrible of domestic tragedies will be made patent to 
them. 

“ Do not let me ask this of you in vain ? ” she continued. 
“ Promise me, Jack,” she said, as she put her hand upon 
his shoulder, “ promise me that you will never think of 
or call me by any other name.” 

“ I will—1 do ! ” 

“ I don’t know whether it’s right of Jack,” said Blue- 
skin, “ to make love to you in that kind of way. You 
must recollect that his position in life is very different to 
yours.” 

“ Yes ; that is it,” replied Jack. “ I too can feel that 
it is not right.” 

“Jack,” said Bess, reproachfully, “I do not deserve 
this ; I recollect only that he is my preserver from death, 
or some still worse fate.” 

“ Well, I hope you will be happy. You will be, if I 
can make you so! I can tell you this though, Jonathan 
Wild is a man who is to be dreaded as an enemy.” 

“ Pho! pho ! ” saidjJack. “ I don’t feel afraid of him : 
1 have always beaten him yet. Listen. I will tell yon 
what took place after you left mo with him.” 

Jack Sheppard then, without further preface, proceeded 
to relate those facts with which the reader has already 
been made acquainted. How Jonathan endeavoured to 
persuade Jack to join him in the nefarious scheme against 
the heiress, how he had refused, how he had beeu cast 
into a cell. Then how he overheard the conversation 
between Wild and Sir Marmaduke Osborn. The manner 
in which he entered the baronet’s cell, overcame Wild, 
and set free the unfortunate victim of his rapacity. Their 
singular adventures on the river, and at last the baronet’s 
decease. To all this Blueskiu listened with the greatest 
conceivable interest, and when Jack concluded his narra¬ 
tion, he said— 

“ For all this, and the wound he received to-night, 
Wild will seek a bitter vengeance. I tremble for the 
result.” 

“ Pho! pho ! ” 

“ You will find it no light matter. He is a desperate 
villain ! ” 

“ I do not fear him ! ” 

“ I never doubted your courage, but you must admit 
that I know him much better than you do.” 

“ Granted.” 

“ Then I say to you, in ali earnestness, beware ! We 
have a difficult and a dangerous part to play, and the 
chances are all against our being successful.” 

“ Not for the sake of all the riches in the world, then,” 
said Edgworth Bess s “ shall you incur this danger on my 
account. You have done enough already.” 

“ No—no! besides which, we fight for justice. My 
poor master’s memory, although ho died thinking badly 
of me, demands it. By doing this, is the only way of atoning 
for the crimes of which I have been guilty.” 

f I am content to leave my inheritance in the hands of 
those who hold it,” said Edgworth Boss. “ I h«ve never 
known wealth and luxury, and therefore do not feel <Jieir 
loss. Let him remain.” 

“And do you think,” said Blueskin, solemnly, “ that 
by such a course as that you are acting rightly I mean 
with justice to yoursolf and your dead parents ? No, 1 
am sure you do not. Right is right! but wrong is no 
man’s right,” 
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| CHAPTER LX. 

! BLUESKIN AND JACK. SHEPPARD COME TO AN UNDER# 
> STANDING. 

“ That is true,” said Jack Sheppard. “ It is a duty you 

• owe to society, to yourself, and to your deceased parents, 
to strain every nerve to gain possession 01 that which is 

• yours, by all laws, human and divine.’ 

I “ I cannot but be convinced of the truth ol what you 
any,” said Edgworth Bess; “ and after all you have both 
done for me, it would be unkind and ungenerous upon my 
\ part to longer hold out against you.” 

“That is well,” replied Blueskin, rising from his seat. 
“ But look, the new day has already come. W hile the 
sun is above the horizon we have hut little to tear, and as 
we must all take rest in the shape of sleep, that is 
obviously the best time for us to do so. We will then defer 
all further talk for some few hours. The accommodation 
I is hut rude. This room, Bess, wo will leave to you. Tack 
and I shall be able to find a place below. 


BENEATH THE NORTH TURRET OF THE RUINED ABBE*.] 

This proposition was so warmly seconded by Jack, that 
Edgworth Bess was compelled to accede to it. \ 

“ You may consider yourself in perlect security’, added 
Blueskin, as‘he left the room. “ Do not suffer anything to 
alarm you. We will keep such good watch at the toot ot 
the stairs, that you shall be effectually shielded trom all 
harm. Not, however, that I apprehend anything, bat 
still, we shall take care to be prepared.” 

Then, without waiting to hear the thanks ot the young 
girl, whose position without two such staunch and true ad¬ 
herents as they proved to be would have been sad indeed, 
Blueskin closed the door and descended the turret stairs. 

“ J don’t know where we are to find sleeping accommo¬ 
dation,” he said to Jack; “ but J suppose you, like me, 
will not he very particular.” , . , . . 

“ I shall not; besides which, I to not feel at present 
particularly m need ol rest. Do you P 

“Well, no, I can’t say I do. When^I have a goou iong 
sound sleep it lasts me for some time.” , ., 

“ So it does me. Now nearly all day yesterday while 1 
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was returning from Tilburvness in a lugger I was usleep, 
so you see I am not very much in need of it. 

“ Her?, then, is the bottom of the stairs. V' hat do you 
propose to do P ” ■ 

“ I leave that to you. as there any outlet to this place 
save the one by which we entered ? ” 

“ Oh ! yes. I noticed two small doors.” 

“ Where do they lead ? ” 

“That is more than I can tell. My knowledge of the 
place is confined to the places you have already seen. 

“ Then you do not know what is on the other side of 
those doors P ” 

“ Mo more than you.” 

“ Then I shall not feel comfortable until I do. I am 
very curious aud restless in that respect.” 

“ Well, we will look if you like. It will serve to pass 
away the time.” 

They now paused before one of the doors oi which 
Blueskin had spoken. It was a surprising thing that the , 
wood should have resisted decay in the manner it had, 
for, although it must have hceu some centuries old at 
least, vet there it was firm and strong upon its hinges. 

The lock, however, was a very rnde atfair, with a key¬ 
hole large enough to put three fingers into, so that Blue- 
skin unfastened it with the greatest ease. 

“ Ah ! Jack,” he said, “ people are beginning to under¬ 
stand locks a little now. When this was made they had a 
notion that the larger the lock and the heavier the key the 
more secure it would he. That was a grand mistake, and 
some dr.y people will find that a small lock is a better 
defence for a door than a large one.” 

lie pushed open the door as he spoke, aud crossed the 
threshold with Jack close at his heels. 

Neither were exactly prepared for the magnificent spec¬ 
tacle which now presented itself. '1 he little door led into 
what was evidently the chapel of the abbey. It was in an 
excellent state of preservation. _ 

The red gold tints of the rising sun lighted it up with 
magic splendour. There was a magnificent oriel window 
—or rath'er the remains of one, for much of the fine 
carving and the whole of the glass had disappeared—in 
the eastern portion of the chapel, aud it was through this 
tnat the sun’s rays came. 

It would have been impossible for anyone human to 
gaze upon such a scene as that was without the keenest 
sensations of delight, and Jack, who had a warm appre¬ 
ciation of the beautiful, was especially enchanted. 

Blueskiu, too, who beneath the rough exterior he had 
assumed carried a mind that had been well informed and 
a nature almost as gentle as a woman’s, was scarcely if 
auv less pleased. 

Had it not been for the unfortunate chain of circum¬ 
stances which had conspired to fix upon him the abduction 
ot the young heiress, how different in every respect would 
he have been. 

He had now, though, the consciousness that he had an 
important duty to fulfil. _ He would devote his life to the 
restoration of his master’s daughter to her lawful rights, 
and, as he reflected upon the strange_ events which had 
made her acquainted with him, he fancied he recognised 
in them the linger of that mysterious power called Provi¬ 
dence. 

May he sueceed ! The task, though, would be one of 
fearful difficulty and danger. No one knew how much the 
power of Jonathan Wild was to lie dreaded better tbau he 
did, aud be could not help trembling for the result. 

Lord Donmull, too, as the reader has seen, was not a 
man to stick at trifles where so important a thing as 
ousting him from hi ^states was concerned. He had all 
the resources which abundant wealth ever places in the 
Lands of its possessor, while they were fugitives from the 
1 laws. 

3 Bitterly, most bitterly, did Blueskin repent that he had 
W led Jack into crime. But it was now too late. The mis- 
I chief was done. 

I Such is a summni v of the train of thoughts that , 
J passed through his mind as he gazed rptsn the ancient 
I chapel. Jack noticed his abstraction and spoke of it. 

( “ It is nothing,” he said. “ Come, we have, 1 fancy, 

| seen all there is in this place to he seen. Let us return. 

I There may be no danger, still we ought not for a moment 
1 to leave her unguarded.” 

1 This was quite sufficient to make Jaek turn buck, and 


hasten to the foot of the turret-stairs. All was still there, 
however, and just as they had left it. 

The second door was now opened. The lock was so 
corroded with rust that it for a long time resisted all 
Blueskin’s attempts upon it. At last however, it 
yielded. 

“Hullo!” 

“ What now ? ” 

“ Why, look, the place is as dark as pitch. It must he 
the way to the vaults.” 

Jaek peeped over his friend’s shoulder, and certainly the 
black-looking space on the other side of the door did look 
as though it led to the vaults. A damp, earthy smell, too, 
was perceptible. 

The turret-staircase itself, which was of course a cir¬ 
cular one, received ample light from the loopholes, which 
were at regular intervals let into the stonework, so 
that the comparison between the two places was very 
great indeed. 

“ You have got a lamp, Blueskin, haven’t you P ” 

“ Tes.” 

“ Light it, and then, perhaps, we shall he able to see 
what kind of place it really'is.” 

“ I was just going to do so when you spoke. Stop a 
minute.” 

The little lantern was quickly lighted. It was a bull’s- 
eye, and a broad bright ray of light issued from the lens. 

“ Why,” said Blueskin, “ it is just a continuation of the 
turret-stairs.” 

“ So it is,” replied Jaek, as, leaning forward, he con¬ 
vinced himself of the truth of what his friend had just 
said. 

“ Where they lead to of course I don’t know. Some¬ 
where underground. The cellars, most probably.” 

“Is it ■north our while to go down ?” 

“I hardly knew. Are you inclined for an exploring 
expedition P ” 

“ I am; and independently of that, in my own opinion, 
I think it ought to be a kind of duty upon our part to 
make ourselves thoroughly aequaiuted with every nook 
aud corner of the place, and all its intricacies, in ease 
at any time, we should be attacked here.” 

“ You are right. Not that I much fear such a thiug. 
Still it is possible, and in the event of it, why such a 
knowledge as you speak of would prove most service¬ 
able.” 

“ 1 am glad you think as T do.” 

“ It would hardly he possible, on such a point as that, 
to hold a contrary opinion.” 

“ How differently you talk, and how differently you 
seem in your maimer to what you did when 1 first knew 
you.” 

“Do I, Jaek!” 

“ You do, indeed.” 

“ Then it is because I am more like myself. The other 
was assumed. The truth is, 1 was sick and weary of the 
world. I hated it because it had so unjustly persecuted 
me, but now that 1 have found my master’s daughter I 
have something like a purpose in living, and so yon see 
the mask is slipping off my face, and I am becoming more 
like I once was.” 

“ I am glad of it.” 

“ Well—well! Let us leave it. Are vou ready ? ” 

“ Quite! ” 

“Then follow me.” 

“You think we can leave the turret in safety.” 

“ Oh ! yes. I do not think we have anything to fear. 
Leave the door open and come on.” 

Blueskin at once began the descent of the winding steps. 
He held the lantern so as to dillhse as much light as pos¬ 
sible. 

As they got lower and lower, however, the dampness 
and dullness of the place perceptibly increased. 

The walls, when the light fell upon them, were seen 
dripping with wet, while in many places they were over¬ 
grown with a kind of green moss. 

After descending some thirty steps, Blueskin eame to 
a halt. 

“ There seems no end to this place,” he saici. “ How 
much lower do the stairs go, I wonder P ” 

“ That I expect we shall only be able to ascertain by 
going down.” 

“ I shall try twenty steps more, and if we don’t reach 
the bottom then, I shall feel inclined to give it up.” 
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“ Nonsense. Let us explore the place thoroughly.” 

Bluest in set off again, and after going about six steps 
lower, he found he reached the bottom of the steps. 

They both laughed at this. 

The steps terminated iu a kind of vaulted chamber, 
octagonal in shape, and only just high enough to stand 
V upright iu. s» 

From this there branched off no less than seven pas¬ 
sages. 

“ Why, this is like a rabbit-warren. Jack, it will take 
too long for us to explore such a place as this.” 

“ I am afraid so, but we will not go just yet.” 

They both advanced into the centre of the octagonal 
apartment, and looked about them. 

The entrances to the subterraneous passages were all 
just alike, or so nearly so, that they could detect no 
difference. 

There was nothing to choose between any of them so 
far as that went. 

“ Let us go down this one,” said Jack, pointing to the 
opening just opposite him. 

“ A little way, but I don’t think it will be much use, for 
from the look of the place I should say it w as used for 
two burial of the dead.” 

“ Oh ! who knows ? Come on.” 

“Not without some precautions, Jack; I have heard 
a great deal about such places as these, and how heedless 
persons have entered and never found their way out.” 

“ Nonsense.” 

“ It is quite true ; they are all made just alike every¬ 
where, so that by the time you have made one or two 
turnings you cannot tell in what direction you are actually 
going.” 

“ What shall we do then F ” 

“ There is a means,” said Blueskin, “ if you still wish 
to enter and explore them. You must get me a piece off 
mortar somewhere out of the wall.” 


CHAPTER LXI. 

RELATES THE STRANGE THINGS WHICH WERE SEEN IN 

THE SUBTERRANEOUS PASSAGES BENEATH THE NORTH 

TURRET. 

“A piece of mortar?” repeated Jack, “what in the 
world for ? ” 

“ Get it, and I will show you.” 

Jack had very little difficulty in picking a tolerable¬ 
sized piece of mortar from between the interstices eftthe 
stones. It was sticky and soft, but it was all the better 
for that. 

“ You take the light,” said Blueskin, as Jack handed 
him the lump of mortar, “ and lead the way.” 

About half-a-dozen steps inside the passage he called to 
him to stop. 

“ Hold the light down, so that I can see the floor.” 

Jack did so, full of curiosity to know what it was his 
companion purposed doing. 

He soon comprehended, and was delighted with it. 

The floor of the passage was of hard, dry earth, and on 
this, using the piece of mortar as a substitute for chalk, 
Blueskiu drew an arrow, with the point turned towards 
the stairs—that is, in the contrary direction to that in 
which they were proceeding. 

“ Capital,” said Jack. 

“ It is a good device, and one that is often practised. 
At every dozen yards or so, I shall draw one of these 
arrows, so that we shall have no difficulty in returning, 
or, at any rate, no hesitation as to which is our right 
course.” 

“ I see. Come on.” 

The passage, as Blueskin had anticipated, was uni¬ 
formly the same in its general appearance. It wound 
about in a serpentine fashion, and occasional!} they came 
to where other passages either branched off or led into 
it. Whenever this occurred lie was particularly ea'-‘_ ul 
with the arrows, 

“ I do not wonder at people losing themselves in such 
a place,” said Jack, as they emerged into a. chamber 
resembling the one they had just left. “ If I did not 
; know it was impossible, I should say this was the spot 
we started from. Look, there are six openings, and the 
one we have just come out of makes the seventh. Here, 
too, i3 a door, with steps beyond it.” 

“ Ha! ha! ” 0 


“ Why do you laugh ? ” 

“ At you, to be sure, for supposing this chamber to bo 
one resembling that we have just left. Why, iffc the 
same.” 

“ Impossible.” 

“ One would think so. I should have been of that 
opinion, but we can easily convince ourselves. Look, 
here is the passage we have just come out of.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, I will draw an arrow. Now, there it is. If it 
is not the same chamber as the one we left, we shan’t find 
the arrow on the floor. We can’t mistake one for the 
other, because this is at the very beginning of the 


“And the other is about half-a-dozen steps in, is it 
not ? ” 

“ It is.” 

“ V ery well, we will take them in succession, and rely 
upon it we shall soon find it.” 

Jacx could not bring himself to believe that his comrade 
was right. lie did not think it possible that they could 
have taken such a circuitous course as to come out at the 
spot from which they started. 

Such though, extraordinary as it seemed, proved to bo 
the case. Just inside the third turning to the left of the 
one from which they had emerged was the one they had 
entered such a short time before. The arrow which 
Blueskin had drawn dissipated all doubt. 

He very much enjoyed Jack’s astonishment, and ho 
said— 

“ I have often read c^such things as this, and so 
the result was to some extent expected by me, but it 
will serve to convince you of the necessity of taking 
the precaution I did, in order to find our way out again.” 

“ It is wonderful,” replied Jack. “ I can now scarcely 
realize it.” 

“ l can understand that, and now let us try another. 
From what Has happened, 1 feel almost sure that there is 
here some secret mode of exit. If wc can find it the 
advantages will be more than we can correctly estimate, 
for not only may it prove of service to us, in ca se lie should 
have to escape, but also as a mode of entrance, for if I 
mistake not we shall find the outlet at some considerable 
distance from the ruins themselves.” 

“ I am ready, then,” said Jack, “ and I only hope your 
supposition may be confirmed.” 

As be spoke these words, be followed his companion 
down another of the passages. 

The resemblance that was preserved was really wonder¬ 
ful. This passage was the exact counterpart of the others. 

For a long time they went on and on, until at last Jack 
began to think there was no termination. 

Blueskin led the way. 

Suddenly ho trod upon some treacherous substance, 
which crunched beneath his feet, and, before he could 
recover himself, he fell at full length on the ground. 

The lamp flew from his grasp, rolled for a foot along 
the floor of the passage, and then disappeared. 

In an instant all was utter darkness. 

Jack Sheppard uttered a loud cry of astonishment and 
alarm, which sounded dismally in the cavernous place. 

“All right!” said Blueskin, scrambling to his feet. 
“ Staud still, Jack. Confound it; but it is no more than 
I deserved. I ought to have been more cautious.” 

“ But the lantern,” cried Jack ; “ what has become of 
it ? This darkness is awful.” 

“ The fall doubtless put it out. Be careful not to move. 
We shall find it. That’s better.” 

Blueskin took a match from his pocket and ignited it. 

There was for a moment a bright flash of light, and he 
held it low down on the ground. 

The first thing that met his gaze was the substance 
which had caused his fall. 

“ Good heavens, Jack! ” he cried, “this is a skeleton.” 

“ A skeleton ? ’ 

“ Yes ; all but crumbled to dust. It was treading on it 
that threw me down.” 

“ Can you see the lantern ?” 

“No. I will crawl forward a little way.” 

He went down on his hands and knees. 

In his light hand he held the match, which, being com¬ 
posed of some ceraeeous substance, burned for some few 
, moments. 
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His left hand lie used to feel the way. 

All at once he found the ground give way beneath his 
hand. 

A rushing noise as of earth falling dowu a well fol¬ 
lowed. 

Then the match went out. 

He could not restrain a groan, and the perspiration of 
intense fear broke out over him. 

Mis left hand grasped nothing but vacancy. 

The horrible truth flashed in a moment through his 
brain. 

“ What is the matter, Blake ? ’’ asked Jack. “ Speak. 
Are you hurt ? ” 

“ No, thank God ! Do not stir hand or foot for the 


“ It is awful.” 

“ Who this poor wretch is we shall, I suppose, never 
know, nor how it was he perished where he did. Little 
did he think that his crumbling remains would, perhaps 
a hundred years after his decease, be the means of pre¬ 
serving two human lives.” 

“ Let us retrace our steps,” said Jack, “ with all the 
caution possible. We will no longer tempt our fate.; 
Come !” 

“ In a moment. Whore we are we have nothing to fear. 
The danger of this place consisted in the faet of the 
existence of the pit being unknown. Once aware of it, 
the peril ceases.” 


world.” 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ Stop, and 1 will get a light.” 

Trembling in every limb, Blueskin assumed a sitting 
posture. 

He drew forth from his pocket the box of matches. 

But his hand shook to such an excess that lie could 
hardly light one. 

At, last he did so. 

The tiny flame fell full upon his face. 

Jack was astounded at its ashy paleness. 

“ Speak, Blake,” he said. “ Wliat has happened ? 
You look frightened to death.” 

“And well 1 might. Hold the match a moment for 
me. 1 have in my pocket some pieces of candle which 
are used to burn in the lantern. I will light one of 
them, and then we shall be better able to see what we are 
about.” 

This was quickly done. 

Of conrse the light it gave now was nothing near so 
bright as it was when in the lantern, hut still they were 
able to see tolerably well with it. 

Bltieskin rose to his feet, and grasped the smooth wall 
of the passage for support. 

He could not control his agitation. 

“ You are not so frightened at a skeleton, are you ? ” 
asked Jack. 

“No,” he replied in a hollow voice. “It was the 
narrow and miraculous escape I have just had from a 
frightful death.” 

“ A frightful death ? ” repeated Jack. 

“ Yes. Come forward carefully, and 1 will show you.” 

The piece of wax-candle had now fairly caught light, 
and burned freely. 

Blueskin held out his hand as far as lie could before 
him, and took two steps forward. 

Jack followed. 

“ Stop! ” he cried. “ Look there.” 

Jack strained his eyes, hut saw nothing. 

“ Look where ?” he asked. 

“ On the ground before you.” 

Jack Sheppard glauced down near his feet, and then, to 
his horror, found he was standing upon the verge of au 
abyss. 

The first shock over, he proceeded to look more carefully 
about him. 

The disappearance of the lantern was at once accounted 
for. 

The floor of the passage abruptly terminated at the 
brink of a pit. 

Of its extent forwards he could form no idea, lint it 
reached from one wall to the other. 

It was now Jack’s turn to feel sick at heart, as the im¬ 
mensity of the peril from which he had escaped became 
palpable to him. 

lie turned to his comrade. 

“ VVhut does this mean ? ” he asked. 

“ You may well ask that, and lie thankful for the acci¬ 
dental circumstance which was the meaus of preventing 
our falling down that frightful place.” 

“ I am thankful.” 

“ But for the presence of that skeleton, and my acci¬ 
dental fall over it, our doom would have been sealed. 
Nothing could have saved us.” 

“ Nothing, I fear.” 

“ The perils of this place are even greater than 1 
thought they were. 1 have heard before now of such 
places contrived by the subtle spirits of the monks. This 
pit has evidently been contiived as a trap to destroy those 
who wandered in this place unpossessed of its secrets.” 


CHAPTER LXII. 

SHOWS HOW THE REMAINDER OF THE DAY WAS SPFNT 
AMONG THE ODD ABBEY RUINS. 

“ 1 don’t pretend to gainsay that,” replied Jack, “ but the 
sooner we get back again I think the better.” 

“ So do I. Your nerves, like mine, are unstrung. I 
confess J never in my life experienced so terrible a sensa¬ 
tion as I did when J found the earth give way, and my 
hand slip into the pit.” 

“ t don’t wonder at it.” 

“ 1 am vexed the lantern has gone, we should then have 
been able to make a better examination of the place. I 
should be loath to leave it now until I have satisfied my 
curiosity. Lie down and crawl forward, and I will hold 
the light. We then shall be able to sec a little more, I 
hope.” 

Curiosity was a strong feeling in Jack’s breast, and now, 
as he recovered from his shock, he was quite willing to 
examine the place. 

Bj- adopting the means proposed there was little fear of 
falling over. 

They crawled forward until their heads and necks liuug 
fairly over the edge of the pit, if such it were. 

But, although Blueskin held the little piece of wax 
candle down to the full extent of his arm, they could see 
nothing more than the side upon which they were. 

This was composed of dark, shiny rock, and went down 
perpendicularly. They could not, however, see anything 
like the bottom. 

Jack felt about him for a stoue, which would enable him 
triform some estimate of its depth, by the time it took to 
fall. 

He soon fouud one. 

It was a piece of rock, about two pounds in weight. 

Blueskin saw what he was about, and said— 

“Throw it forwards, and we shall have an idea of its 
diameter.” 

“ That is what 1 was going to do,” replied Jack, as he 
let go the piece of rock. 

It disappeared ius'r’Atly in the gloom, and then directly 
alterwards they heard it strike against the rock on the 
opposite side. 

Having struck, it glanced off, and then continued to 
rebound from side to side until the motion grew so rapid 
that they were unable to count the strokes. 

A faint splash followed. 

Thou all was still. 

“ A frightful depth,” said Jack, with _ a shudder. 

“ Come away. We can know no more, now.” 

“ We caunot. Jack, my friend, our death would have 
beeu certain if we had fallen down that place.” 

“ I shudder when I think of our narrow escape. Let 
it be a lesson to us to he careful. Oh ! if we had fallen, 
what would have become of Hess ? ” 

“ Do not unman yourself by speculating upon that. We 
are saved, hut by little short of a miracle. ’ 

They both rose as Blake thus spoke. i, 

“ Have you another piece of caudle ? ” asked Jack. “ If f 
you have, light it, and let me carry it. Wo shall then see j 
better where we are going.” I 

“Yes, I have several pieces. I always take care to 
supply myself well with them, in case of accidents or 
circumstances occurring to make it impossible to get them 
just at the moment they are required.” 

“ It is a wise precaution,” said Jack. “ In future 1 
shall take care always to adopt it.” 

“ You should never, under any circumstances, be without j 
having the means about you of readily procuring a light. } 
Think what our position would have been if I had onty i 
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provided myself with one piece of candle. We should have 
been starved to death in these passages, for to have cot 
out in the dark would be utterly impossible.” 

“ You reconcile me to onr position,” replied Sheppard, 
“ by showing me how much worse it might easily have 
been. I shall never forget this.” 

“ Nor I. But before we go, let us look more atten¬ 
tively at the poor remains, which, by throwing mo down, 
saved my life and yours.” 

Only a few bones were on the tloor of the passage, 
and they were in the last stage of decay. The least touch, 
and they would have crumbled into dust. 

There was nothing to indicate the age, sex, or position 
in life of this skeleton; and having convinced themselves 
of this, they made their way along the passage towards the 
octagonal-shaped room. 

How pleasant it was now, by an occasional inspection of 
the arrows Blake had drawn, to feci sure that they were 
pursuing the right direction, and not involving themselves 
in the mazy intricacies of the place. 

Both drew a long breath of exquisite relief when they, 
after a little while, emerged into the octagonal chamber, 
from one side of which ascended the steps leading to the 
turret. 

“ Thank goodness! ” said Blueskin, “ we are safe at 
last. It is by no means the first time in my life that. I 
have had a narrow escape from death, hut still it was 
always in some encounter I fairly tremble now when I 
thinli wo might both have walked into the abyss, and only 
become conscious of having done so when we found our¬ 
selves falling headlong down.” 

“ Such a death would he awful indeed. But the peril is 
over now. Let us asceud. I feel no desire to run any 
further risk by an exploration of this place.” 

“ Nor do I Besides which, we have been quite long 
enough absent from the turret-stairs. We ought to assure 
ourselves that all is well with ouryoung charge.” 

“ You do not fear anything?” 

“ By no means; but that is no reason why wo should 
leave her unguarded.” 

“No, no ; we have been wrong, I think, to absent our¬ 
selves at all.” 

As he made this remark, Jack sprung up the winding 
flight of steps, and soon reached the level of the earth. 

Blueskin was immediately behind him, and, as ho 
emerged from the vaults, he shut the little door after him 
as lie said— 

“ I don’t think I shall be tempted to ventnre down there 
again.” 

“ 1 am sure I shall not, and yet it would have been a 
great satisfaction if we could have found some secret mode 
of entering and leaving the place.” 

“ You are right; but wo must abandon the idea, at ali 
events in that quarter. I think, too, that we may rest 
pretty well assured that we have nothing to fear in the 
shape of attack. Few people would visit this place, and 
none less likely than Jonathan Wild.” 

“ All seems right,” said Jack, after a pause, during 
which he had listened intently at the foot of the stairs. 

“ Yes, if silence is to be taken as a token of it Let 
us go up. Bess must, by this time, have had sufficient 
rest.” 

Jack did not need to be told this twice, and he mounted 
with an agility and speed that soon left Blueskin iu the 
rear. 

On reaching the door he tapped gently at it, and 
said,— 

“ Bess—Bess! Ib all well ? ” 

Jack heard a hasty movement, and then the door was 
opened. 

“ Oh ! Jack ! ” said the young girl, “ I am so glad you 
have come. I have sat here until I have grown quite 
frightened. 1 came to the door once, and called, hut I 
could not make you hear.” 

By the time this little dialogue was finished, Blueskin 
entered the turret-chamber. 

Edgworth Bess had suffered the fire to go out, and, as 
the evening was now creeping on, Blake thought the best 
plan would be to light it again. 

This h« soon did, and by. the time it was fairly dusk, 
they were all three seated in pretty near the same posi¬ 
tions as on the preceding night. 

Bess was refreshed by a long, deep sleep she had had, 
0 -lbeit her couch was by no means of the softest; hut then, 


when one is thoroughly weary, that is but a slight incon¬ 
venience. 

As for her wound, it was now quite well. There was 
an ugly mark reaching acioss the back part of her 
shoulder, hut she was quite willing to put up with that 
when she thought of what a narrow escape she had had ®t 
being dangerously wounded, perhaps even killed. 

The conversation, as on the preceding night, very 
quickly turned upon her fortunes, and Blake was called 
upon to furnish yet some additional particulars, but as 
they were upon trivial matters it is not wirtfi while to 
repeat them here. 

However, from the narrations of all three a very good 
and distinct idea of her whole position could be obtained. 

There was one point, however, that would be rather 
difficult, and that was proving her identity. It was all 
very well for such facts to be asserted, hut then something 
more was needed, and that was proofs. 

These it seemed pretty certain rested in the hands of the 
unscrupulous Lord Donmull, who would, of course, take 
every care not to do or say anything inimical to his own 
interests and friendly to hers. 

Jack and Blueskin, too, were so placed as to make it 
almost a matter of impossibility for them to give evidence, 
hesides which, Jack could only say that he overheard a 
conversation, which would amount to little or nothing. 

The people, too, who lived in Charles-strect, Drury- 
lane, into whose charge the heiress had been given, were 
dead, as was also the man who had so placed her. 

In fact, the more they considered and thought over the 
ease, the more difficulties and obstacles presented them¬ 
selves to their view. Bess herself was quite dismayed, 
aud Blueskin would never have persevered had it not been 
from a strict sense of duty. 

Man}' and various were the plans proposed during their 
long and important conference, but every ono of them, 
after mature consideration, were abandoned as impracti¬ 
cable. 

And now, suddenly, as Jack was making some remark, 
he paused. 

He fancied a slight sound reached his ears from the 
direction of the staircase. 

He listened, but as all now was silent, he concluded that 
his sense of hearing had deceived him, and went on with 
the sentence he had begun. 

But before he reached its end, they saw most positive 
proof that some one was on the staircase. 

Blueskin and Jack sprang to their feet, and drew their 
swords. 

But before they could perform another movement, the 
little door leading into the turret chamber was hurst 
violently open, and a party of men rushed m. 

OH AFTER LX III. 

LORD DONMULL AND STEGGS ARE BENT UPON THE 
YOUNG GIRL’S DESTRUCTION. 

At the precise penod of time at which the incidents 
recorded in the last chapter took place, there sat in a 
gorgeously-furnished apartment in a west-end mansion a 
well-dressed man. 

Without the air was chill, but within that chamber it 
wns of an agreeable warmth. 

In the polished grate burned a sea-coal fire, and as its 
flickering light fell upon the tire-irons and thick crimson 
hearthrug, it produced an appearance of extreme com¬ 
fort. 

The room was furnished consistently throughout; that 
is to say, the different articles in it harmonized in their 
appearance aud colour. 

That colour was the richest of all—crimson. 

Some would have said the effect produced was ratuer 
monotonous than otherwise, hut that could he merely a 
matter of opinion. 

A rich, downy, velvet-like paper of the brightest crim¬ 
son covered the walls. It was relieved in places by gilt 
devices, while a neat gilt cornice running completely 
round the walls at their junction with the ceiling, pre¬ 
sented not only a pleasiug contrast, but also gave an air 
ol great magnificence to the whole. 

The chamber itself was spacious, hut it lacked height, 
which was a great detraction; at any rate, it wouU be 
considered so to-day, though then they were considered 
“ the thing.” 


-C-t 
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Very ricli crimson curtains, with bullion fringes, and 
cords and tassels of the same material, were drawn be ? ore 
the two latticed casements. 

The aniique sofa and the massive high-hacked chairs 
were made of rosewood, and cushioned with crimson 
velvet. 

A cloth of some similar material covered the large 
table in the centre. 

From the ceiling, which was of carved rosewood, de¬ 
pended a chandelier, carrying a large number of was 
candles. 

Eaeh of these was enveloped in a kind of glass sheath, 
faintly dyed with crimson, so that the light itself, which 
was diffused, was of a rosy character. 

The effect of this harmoniousness was rich beyond all 
expression, but chiefly of all was it suggestive of comfort 
and enjoyment. 

But, strange to say, the inmate of this chamber pos¬ 
sessed neither of those blessings. 

As he leans back in the large comfortable arm-chair, a 
look of great eare and uneasiness of mind is apparent in 
his countenance. 

The sort, mellow light with which the place is filled 

[ prevents the ghastly pallov of his countenance becoming 
apparent. It has now the hues of health, or rather seems 
to have them. 

Evidences of wealth were visible about his person ; for 
a hundred years ago the differences of station were more 
marked than they are now. 

His attire was of tho costliest material. 

As he is seated there in deep and anxious thought, 
one hand plays nervously with the arm of the chair. 

It is a long, thin band, and on two of its fingers glitter 
rings of great worth and lustre. 

But, as we have said, with everything around him con¬ 
ducing to happiness and repose, with everything cal¬ 
culated to sootlio the feelings, yet there he sat troubled, 
agitated; the only thing in the magnificent apartment 
that was out of keeping with the rest. 

No one to have looked at him, environed by luxury as 
he was, would have envied him. 

The age of this man wo have taken such especial pains 
to introduce to the reader was verging upon fifty, but, in 
tho open street, he looked ten years older at least. 

His lips moved slightly, as though his thoughts were so 
intense that he was all but compelled to give them verbal 
utterance. 

Then Ilc suddenly sprang to bis feet, and walked up and 
down the room with rapid tread. 

Upon the soft carpet his feet made not the slightest 
sound. 

Between the two windows was a massive sideboard, 
ltanged upon it with marvellous taste were many pieces 
of gold and silver. 

In the eentre was a stand for winos and spirits. 

It was before this that the man paused, after having 
taken some thirty or forty turns up and down the room. 

He took up a crystal goblet that would contain almost a 
pint of liquid, and filled it with brandy. 

A few bright heads clustered round the edge. 

Ho held it up to the light 

His hand was trembling and unsteady. 

J Then ho drank the greater portion of the fiery spirit at 
| a draught, and resumed his hurried walk, 
i Unconsciously he gave utterance to the thoughts that 
weighed so heavily upon his brain. 

“ How will it end ? p lie said. “ How will it end ? To 
think that after living all this time in such a state of per¬ 
fect security as I have, that obstacles and cares and per¬ 
plexities should arise now ! All, too, through the bungling 
agent I employed to do my w ork. Had he performed his part 
of the contract as I performed mine, all would have been 
well, I should have nothing to fear. Now, what shall I 
do ? what shall I do ? ” 

He flung himself down in the chair as ho spoke. 

The words he had uttered will enable the reader to 
recognise him. 

Lord Abel Donmull. 

Yes; that is the man. 

The unnatural brother. 

The usurper of his niece’s wealth and broad domains. 
The man of bad, bold heart, and many crimes. 

<, Vainly did he strive to conceal from himself the fact 


that a day must some time come when his deeds would be 
visited with a just retribution. 

1 uke most bad men, be was a eoward at heart. 

No emotion of pity could possibly be shown for him. 

He was surrounded with parasites, with menials, with 
tools, by which he wrought his evil purposes, but among 
them all there was not one heart who, in the hour of 
tribulation, would have said, “ God bless him ! ” 

But he clung to wealth at first beeause of the natural 
cupidity of his soul; now, because it had grown into a 
kind of second nature to he surrounded by it. 

To obtain it had he not stained his hands with crime ? 
Was it likely, then, that he would relinquish it ? 

It is ever the curse or fato of sueh men as Lord Don- 
mull to find at their fingers’ ends a spirit to tempt them 
still further into evil. 

That evil spirit was the man Steggs. 

Who he was Lord Donmull knew not. He had come to 
him with the death-bed confession of the man Williams, 
and from that moment they had been hourly companions, 
actuated apparently by the same motives, working to the 
same end. 

Whether they were or not remains to he seen. 

And now, on this particular evening, as he sits in the 
large arm-chair, a sharp knock at the door reaehed his 
ears ; but, before he could recover himself sufficiently to 
cry “ Come in,” the door was opened, and Steggs glided 
in like an apparition. 

There was a great show of respeetful submission in the 
way in wbicb be stood just upon the edge of the hearth- 
rug. 

“ Sit down, Steggs,” said his lordship, “ sit down. 
What is the news ?” 

“ There is none, my lord.” 

“ None ? ” 

“ None.” 

“ Have all your efforts been unsuccessful ? ” 

“ All, my lord! I have searched in every direction. 
I have employed men to scour the whole of the country 
round London in search of her, but to no purpose.” 

Lord 1 lomnull let his head fall between bis bands. 

“ Don’t give up, my lord ; all is not lost yet. I have 
faith still in Jonathan Wild.” 

“ I tremble at his name,” was the reply, “and if he 
knew the real facts of the ease I should consider myself 
lost indeed.” 

“ But he does not! the lad Sheppard and he are deadly 
enemies.” 

Again did Lord Donmull spring in an agitated manner 
to his feet. 

“ I shall go mad if this continues,” he said; “ I can 
feel now sueh wild eonfusion in my brain that I am 
scarcely conscious of my aetious.” 

“ Try some brand}-, niv lord,” replied Steggs ; “ it is a 
sovereign remedy in cases of that sort.” 

“ I will follow your advice,” he replied, as he gulped 
down the remainder of the spirit in the gobiet. 

“ You are better ? ” 

“ I—1 tliiuk I am.” 

“ I am sure of it. my lord. Sit down and calm your¬ 
self, we will talk matters over quietly.” 

“ Quietly! ” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ There is too much at stake. But what did you say 
about Jonathan Wild ? ” 

“ That I had faith in him.” 

“Why?” 

“ Beeause when he says a thing, however impossible it 
may appear, ho ahvays keeps his word.” 

“ And he promised to put—pul—Elizabeth in our 
possession.” 

“ lie did.” 

“ Bat when he docs, Steggs—supposing he does—what 
must be done ? ” 

“ That will lie for your lordship to deeide. Two courses 
will be open to you ; "hut, if I might advise, I should say 
wait till then.” 

“ And when did you see Jonathan Wild last F "’ 

“ When we visited his house together.” 

“ Not sinec ? ” 

c: No, I have been to Newgale-strect many times, but 
without being able to see biin.” 

“ This frightful suspense will kill me, if it lasts inueh 
longer,” cried his lordship. “ I am like one walking 
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upon the crater of a volcano, expecting every moment an 
eruption.” 

Your nerves are out of order. Once let Jonathan 
place the girl in my Laud?, and I will answer for it, 
that you have no further trouble with that affair.” 

“ Do so, Steggs,” said Lord Donmull, as he clasped liis 
rascally accomplice by the hand. tc Do that, and you may 
name your own reward ! ” 


CHAPTER LXIY. 

JONATHAN WILD IS IN A VERY RAD WAY INDEED. 
The four men Levee had left to attend to Jonathan Wild, 
while he with the rest galloped off after the fugitives, held 
a brief consultation as to what they had better do. 

One after another they examined the prostrate body of 
the great thief-taker. 

He was to all appearance dead. 

Very little blood, though, could be seen upon the 
road. 

There was an ugly wound in the upper part of his jaw, 
but whether sufficient to cause death was rather a de¬ 
batable matter. 

The subject under dispute was not so much whether 
Jonathan was dead or whether they should obey Levee’s 
orders and take him to Little Newgate, but rather in 
what way he should be conveyed there. 

It seemed pretty conclusive that one of the four would 
have to surrender his horse, for Jonathan’s steed, when it 
reared and threw him, dashed off along tho road toward 
London before any one could stop him. 

Now they were all equally disinclined to do this, but as 
there appeared to be no prospect of settling the dispute 
by other means they agreed to draw lots. 

The job fell upou one of tho men named Matthew 
Flood, as ferocious a villain, perhaps, as ever graced the 
gallows at Tyburn, which interesting event occurred in a 
little more than a twelvemonth after these events. 

This Matthew Flood, then, upon finding that the lot 
fell upon him, uttered some very diabolical and awful 
curses, which it is by no means our intention to repeat. 

However, he had to submit. 

Jonathan’s body was lifted rather roughly on to the 
back of this horse. 

Not one of these four men had beeu without suffering 
some brutality or other at his hands, and now that he 
was in such a condition as to make it impossible for him 
to defeud liimself, they paid off some of the grudges they 
had against him. 

To be sure it was very cowardly of them, but then what 
could be expected from such base spirits P 

In a Mazeppa-like fashion Jonathan was placed upon the 
hack of the horse, and bound to it, partly with the 
men’s belts, and partly with the rope they always carried 
about them. 

The chief part of this tying business came to Flood’s 
share, and the way in which he knocked Wild about was 
really awful to behold. 

y At length all was ready, and the strange cavalcade set 
, out on their return to London. 

Matthew Flood walked by the side of the horse. 

The thief-taker gave no signs of life. 

In this way, then, they some hours after arrived at the 
door of Wild’s house in Newgate-strcct. 

Flood had not walked the whole of the distance, but 
induced Lis companions to share that duty with him. 

St. Sepulchre’s church chimed half-past two as one of 
the men hammered loudly at tho door. 

The man on the lock allowed them to enter. 

Still exhibiting no sign of returning consciousness, 
Wild was carried upstairs, and put into a bed-room on the 
second-floor, which he, whenever he slept on a bed, used 
as a sleeping-chamber. 

One of the four men bad started off for Ebenezer 
Snoxall, to whom the reader has been introduced already. 

Ho was not very pleased to be aroused from liis slumbers 
at that unreasonable hour, but when lie was made the 
recipient of the very startling intelligence that the great 
Jonathan was dead, he hurried on his clothes without 
another word, and was out in tho street in a trice. 

On reaching Jonathan’s bed-side he made a long and 
careful examination of him, and the nature of the hurts 
he had received. 
i Then he shook his head. 


“ How do you bring it in ? ” asked Flood. 

“ Ha! I—a—rea-” 

“ Where is he P ” cried a rather thick voice at this 
moment, and a female of huge proportion* rushed into 
the room. “ Where is the lamb ? Oh! oh ! ” 

The large female flung herself upon the bed, and began 
howling at a great rate. 

u Oh ! my poor lamb,” she said, “ my poor lamb. Have 
they murdered you at last ? Oh! i’m a loue widder 
now ! ” 

These last words will at once have the effect of inform¬ 
ing the reader of the kind of relationship that was sup¬ 
posed to subsist between her aud Jonathan. 

Yes ; she was the great tliief-taker’s wife. 

She would have doubtless earlier than this made the 
acquaintance of the reader, but tho fact is, about a month 
before this narrative commenced, a rather serious quarrel 
had taken place between Wild and his spouse, which ter¬ 
minated by her being kicked into the street by her lord 
and master, and being strictly forbidden ever to cross bis 
threshold again. 

This injunction she had obeyed until this particular 
evening, when, having imbibed sufficient cordial compounds 
to raise her courage, make her forgiveful, and rather 
amorous, she very boldly aud in despite of all opposition, 
forced her way in. 

Upon being told Jonathan was out, and having satisfied 
herself by searching the place that such was really tLe 
case, she sat down in the thief-taker’s own sanctum, and 
announced, with many expressive yet not elegant flowers 
of speech, her intention to wait there until the “ dear 
lamb” came home. 

There was something exceedingly droll about the idea 
of a remorseless villain like Jonathan being called a 
lamb ! 

Most certainly there was nothing lamb-like in Lis dis¬ 
position, except in comparison with hers. 

A mail who is thus spoken of by bis biographer :— 

“ The name and memory of Jonathan Wild will he ever 

held in abhorrence.The single history of the arts, 

deception;, cruelty, perfidy, and crimes of this man filled a 
volume, and should we occupy more room iu our epitome 
than may be deemed necessary, wo have only .o observe, 
that scarcely icould the whole catalogue of other crimes 
exposed in mr chronology, centred in one man, produce 
a, parallel vjith this complete thief-taker and finished 
thief.” 

Hut bad as he may have been, yet it seems to be on all 
hands conceded that this woman, whom the above-quoted 
historian describes as being well known “ as one of the 
most notorious pickpockets and abandoned prostitutes on 
the town,” was a very great deal worse, and the fact that 
she made him what he was, and first led him into crime, 
is pretty well established. 

Such was the woman, then, who preteuded to be so 
overcome with grief at Jonathan’s decease. 

They were a precious pair. 

In vain did Mr. Snoxall entreat the lady to remove from 
her position, and allow him to ascertain whether lie was 
really dead. She answered him only with renewed howls, 
which so disgusted Flood that he left the room at once. 

Tho idea of attempting to remove her by main force 
never found a place in the apothecary’s mind for a moment; 
lie had too much dread of her fistic powers. 

But a result ensued which was sather unexpected. 

Jonathan was not dead ! 

No, despite the really dangerous wound, and all the 
harsh treatment be had endured at the hands of his own 
men, life was not extinct. 

The caresses of Mary Milliner, for such was the name of 
the woman who passed as his wife, aroused him. 

Only partially though did he regain his faculties, and 
the consequence was he fell into a very natural mistake. 

Feeling some one above him he made sure it was an 
enemy, a foe making an attack upon liis life. 

Without, then, waiting to see who it was—as for the 
correctness of his supposition, he Lad no doubt whatever 
about that—ho uttered a terrible roar which would liSfi 
befitted some wild and ferocious denizen of the \\ iMer- 
ucss, and springing up, be clutched the unfortunate woman 
round the neck with a grip like that of an iron vice. 

So suddenly was the pressure applied, that sb# had uo 
time to utter a cry for help. 
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The only witness was Snoxall, the apotheoary, and he 
was speechless and aghast. 

A struggle of a very terrible nature now took place be¬ 
tween Jonathan and his spouse, which, as a probable 
enough result, terminated in the pair rolling together oil' 
the bed, r 

The crash was so tremendous that the whole house was 
shaken, and in another moment there was a hurried 
trampling of feet, and a body of the gang rushed in. 

They saw what was amiss at once, but dared not inter¬ 
fere. 

Their presence, though, aroused Wild from his insane 
fury, and he looked about him. 

His eye fell upon his assailant. 

Then he uttered a yell, caused in part by seeing who 
it was, and in part because his hurts just then began to 
make themselves felt. 

With an effort of strength ho freed himself from his 
companion, and scrambled to his feet. 

Then dealing her a heavy kick, he prostrated her upon 
the floor. 

“ What is all this, ehP” gasped Wild, as he clutched 
the bedpost with both hands for support. “ What is all 
this, I say 1 Speak! Are you all deaf?” 

“ If you please, Mr. Wild”- 

“ Bah!” 

Mr. Snoxall came forward, and then another accession 
of pain in the lower part of his face forced itself to Wild’s 
notice. 

lie began to comprehend. 

“ Lie down on the bed, my good sir, and let me attend 
to your wound. You will soon be better.” 

Jonathan complied silently, but only because such a 
frightful sensation of pain and weakness came over him, 
that he found it impossible to stand up uuy longer. 


CHAPTER LXV. 

MAIiY JII1UNEE, JONATHAN’S PRESUMPTIVE WIFE, COMES 
IN FOR A SHARE OF HIS BRUTALITY. 

lit r although the thief-taker fell backwards on the bed in 
the manner reeorded in the last chapter, yet he did not 
again lose his consciousness. 

i It seems incredible that any human being could have 
borne up against such frightful iujuries as Wild did, but 
the fact was, not only did he possess a frame and constitu¬ 
tion as hard as iron itself, but an indomitable mind to 
correspond. 

And so between the two he suffered with impunity 
what would have been sufficient to kill any ordinary 
mortal. To be sure be suffered some temporary incon¬ 
venience, but that was all. 

He controlled himself so far as to be quite still while 
Mr. Snoxall, whose skill in the treatment of wounds was 
very great, made an examination of his injuries. 

The apothecary probed about with a disagreeable-looking 
steel instrument, but Jonathan made not the least sign of 
additional suffering. 

He was trying to recollect what had taken place, and 
account for his present desperate position. 

By thus diverting his thoughts, he was able to bear the 
paiu with greater fortitude. 

' By slow degrees he remembered all that had taken 
place up to the moment Blueskin and Jack Sheppard tired 
at him. 

After that, of course, he knew nothing, until lie woke 
up and found his discarded wife bending over him. 

He had just reached so far when Mr. Snoxall spoke— 

“ It is a very narrow touch,” he said. “ I never knew 
such a thing before in my life. However, as it is, there 
are no bones broke, so you will soon be all right again.” 

Upon hearing this assurance, Wild felt better at once, 
and lie raised himself upon one arm. 

“One moment, Mr. Wild, if you please,” said the 
apothecary : “ let me put a bandage on it.” 

To this Jonathan submitted with pretty good grace, 
but as soon as the operation was concluded be sprang to 
! his feet. 

j “ Brandy! ” be cried ; “ give me brandy! ” 

. “Murder ! ” said Snoxall, terrified at the idea. 

I But Jonathan walked to a little cupboard by the side of 
| the fireplace, and brought out a black-looking bottle. 

* This he placed to his lips and took a long draught. 


The apothecary watched him with wonder. It was by 
no in-Vans the first time lie had seen Wild do such a tiling, 
but ho could not get over the surprise of it. 

There was a marked difference in the tone of Wild’s 
voice as, putting down the bottle, be pronounced the one 
word— 

“Better!” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild.” 

Jonathan’s eye fell upon the form of Mary Milliner, 
who had just recovered from her swoon, and raised herself 
to a sitting posture. 

Although stultified with the liquor she had drank, she 
was able to recognise her husband. 

“ My poor lamb,” she howled, “ they told me that you 
was dead, and I was a lone woman ; but the poor lamb is 
spared.” 

She got upon her feet as she spoke, and made a wild 
drunken rusli at liim. 

“Hold off!” cried Jonathan, as stepping aside lie 
avoided the encounter; “hold off', woman, or it will be all 
the worse for you.” 

But blinded by drink, and unheeding what lie said, she 
turned and made another staggering rush at him. 

Jonathan’s face assumed a terrible expression. 

lie drew bis sword from its sheath, and projected it 
before liim. 

“ Keep back!” be said, “or you’ll have this in your 
vitals ! Keep back, 1 say ; do you bear me ? ” 

The loud tones of bis voice seemed to reach her under¬ 
standing, and she brushed the hair back from her face. 

But the good lady was not to be so repulsed. 

Eor the third time she attempted to clasp him in her 
arms. 

Jonathan saw her coming, and stepped back a y.aee. 

Then holding bis sword straight before him, he received 
the wretched woman on the point of it.* 

She felt the steel enter her skin, but she could not stop 
herself, and the sharp -weapon passed completely through 
her chest and out at her back. 

Uttering a loud and fearful cry of anguish, she fell back¬ 
wards on the floor of the room weltering in her blood. 

“Curse you!” he said. “ You would Lave it. Audi 
hope you are satisfied.” 

Now Mr. Snoxall, although present when this took 
place, never made the least attempt at interference. He 
had too much good sense to interpose his body in conjugal 
quarrels. 

Having thus got rid of his unfortunate wife, Jonathan 
strode down stairs. 

As he reached the hall some one knocked loudly at the 
door. 

The man on the lock, who had seen Wild come down the 
stairs, opened the door with marvellous celerity. 

“ How’s Jonathan ? ” said a voice, which that individual 
himself recognised as belonging to Levee, so he shrank 
still closer in the shadow of the wall in the hope of hearing 
something. “ Have they brought him in dead this time, 
or how ? ” 

Now, the man on the lock happened to be on friendly 
terms with Levee, so he had all the inclination in the 
world to put him upon his guard against saying anything 
imprudent, by letting him know tbat Jonathan was in the 
balk 

But it was quite out of the question for him to do so 
without Wild being aware of it. 

“ How is the old villain ? He hasn’t cheated the Lang- 
mau, has be ? I hope not, for I live in hopes of seeing 
liim tucked up at Tyburn somo day. So do you, Wilkinson, 
don’t you P It would bo a brave sight! Ha ! ha ! ” 

Wilkinson echoed Iris companion’s laugh with a groan. 

But ere Levee could remark on the subject somebody 
else laughed. 

A horrible laugh. 

Discordant. 

Fiendish. 

A laugh which he had too often heard not to imme¬ 
diately recognise. 

The blood seemed to stand still in bis veins, and the l 
perspiration of intense fear broke out over his whole J 

—^- f 

* This incident is strictly true. “ His accomplice) and | 
reputed wife, Mary Milliner, having on some occasion pro- I 
voked him, he straightway ran her through with his sword.”— I 
Life of Jonathan Wild. I 
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! “ Good God ! ” lie gasped. “ It’s Jonathan ! ” 

5 cc Ha! lia ! ” said Wild again, “tin! ba! Levee! 
j I’ve cheated the hangman, you see. Jfa! ha! but 1 don’t 
1 fancy you Mill much longer. 11a! ba! Levee! Not 
much longer, I know ! ” 

Alost devoutly did the unfortunate man eurse bis own 
indiscretion. Most devoutly did be wish that the earth 
beneath his feet would at that moment yawn open, and 
swallow him up for ever. 

The remainder of the men who bad accompanied 
him in his unsuccessful chase after the three fugitives, 
stood just ou the steps of the door, huddled into a dense 
throng, ot course enjoying the scene mightily. 

Now, so far as Jonathan himself was concerned, this 
was a lucky incident, for it had the effect of restoring him 
to his usual spirits. 

But it boded no good for Mr. Levee. 

''pome m, John,” said Wild, for that was Levee’s 
Christian name. “ Come in, John ! Don’t bo afraid ! It 


isn’t my ghost! Ila! ha! 1 shall outlive more than otH 
of my acquaintance ! Ila! ha ! ” 

Levee walked into the hall. 

The remainder of the band followed, 

Wilkinson closed the door. 

Then, by the dismal, sickly light of an oil-lamp, which 
was suspended from the ceiling of the hall, they saw 
Jonathan standing near the foot of the stairs, with his 
hand upon the balusters. 

For a moment, iu his jocularity, he forgot what errand 
Levee had been upon, but when he saw the other members 
of the band enter a remarkable change took place. 

“ Where are they?” he yelled. “ Have you let them 
slip through your fingers ? Villains, I will make you rue 
this day.” 

“ Mr. Wild.” 

t: Well, wretch, what have you to say ?” 

“ When you were thrown from your horse’’- 

“ Ha ! I was thrown ? ” , 
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‘‘You were fired at by Blueskin and Sheppard, Mr. 
Wild, when they made the sudden dasb through us.” 

“ Go on—go on.” 

“ Seeing you lull I dismounted, for I feared you were 
killed.” 

“ Feared ?” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Hoped, you mean. Go on, villain.” 

“ 1 found you bleeding and quite insensible, so I ordered 
Flood and tlnce others to take you home, while 1 pursued 
the fugitives.” 

“ Well, and what then P” 

“ By the time 1 gained the saddle they were not only 
out of sight, but out of hearing also.” 

“ Fool ! why did you not follow 1 them at once F” 

“ I acted as 1 thought for the best.” 

“Then you pursued and captured them.” 

“ We pursued them, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Of course.” 

“ But we could not find ihe least trace of them. When 
we assured ourselves that such undoubtedly was the fact, 
we turned hack, and here we are.” 

“ And so Blake tired at me.” 

“And Sheppard too.” 

“ Cursfr that devils’s brat; it is he that has brought on 
all this mischief. Bat he shall swing—he shall swing. I 
swear it ; and when 1 swear a thing I never fail to keep 
my oath. Jack and Blucskin both shall die at Tyburn. 
Hail ha! they have triumphed so far, but I hid them 
beware, for Jonathan Wild will have his revenge—revenge 
—rev ”-- 

His voice failed. 

His legs gave way beneath him. 

Jonathan fell like a log on the floor of the hall. 


CHAPTER LXYT. 

LORI) DONJIULI. LISTENS TO JONATHAN’S INSIDIOUS 
ADVICE. 

Nature succumbed beneath Wild’s terrible excitement. 
It is -wonderful that he should so soon have recovered his 
strength as he had. It was the brandy that did it, aud 
now that its effects had evaporated, he was left weaker 
than before. 

Again were the services of Mr. Snoxall called into 
requisition, but this time when Jonathan recovered he 
turned over, and fell almost immediately into a deep 
slumber. 

“ That’s right,” said the apothecary, as he poured 
some narcotic down his throat. “Just let him sleep tor 
twelve hours, or so, and then when he awakens ten to 
one if he is not all right.” 

Having thus spoken, Snoxall left the room quietly and 
shut the door, leaving instructions that his patient was on 
no account to bo disturbed. 

He then turned his attention to the woman, Mary Milli- j 
ner, whose condition was certainly much worse than i 
that of her rascally husband. 

During, then, the remainder of that night, and the 
whole ot the following day, during which time the three 
fugitives talked over their affairs, and had the strange 
adventures we have recorded, Jonathan slept. 

Slept, one would have thought, to gaze into his coun¬ 
tenance, the sleep of innocence aud peace, so deep and i 
dream-like slid it appear. 

But it was exhaustion produced that effect, for, generally 
speaking, ' i 1 d was rather troubled with disagreeable 
dreams. 

It was just as the shadows of evening were beginning 
to dusk the ditl'erent objects in the room in which he lay, 
when Jonathan opened his eyes. 

He still felt rather faint and dizzjq and his eyes rested 
languidly upon the familiar things by which he was 
surrounded. 

This state of things lie only endured for a very short 
space of time- for Iris brain began to assume its wonted 
action. 

The pain ■ the pistol-wound in his face began to make 
’ itself felt. 

| He sprang off the bed, for lie had only been lying on the 
j outside of it lie found, and going to a large pitcher and 
i basin near the window, he poured some of' five contents of 
the former into the latter, and plentifully bathed his head, 
neck, and pf ,>mrewith. 


Jonathan had great faith in the therapeutic qualities of 
two agents. 

One was brandy. 

That was the inward application. 

The other was cold water. 

'That was the outward one. 

They were simple enough, in all conscience, and they 
always had the effect desired. 

The intensely cold water soothed the irritation of his 
®kin, and took away the dull oppressive feeling that was 
about bis brain. 

By the time he had finished, the twilight had given 
place to darkness, hut he was well acquainted with the 
topography of his domicile, and he had no difficulty in find¬ 
ing his way down into his room on the first, floor. 

He seated himself in his accustomed chair in the 
chimney-corner, and tlion rang the bell. 

Tofiks appeared in answer to the summons. 

He trembled when he first entered, but be gathered 
courage from the fact that ho did not look so demoniacal 
ns usual; in fact, that his face had rather a ghastly ap¬ 
pearance than otherwise. 

But it was not the less hideous on that account. 

“ Did yon please to ring, Mr. Wild F ” 

“ Of course I did, idiot, or else you would not have 
heard it. What is the time ? ” 

“ Five-and-twenty minutes to nine, Mr. Wild, sir, if you 
please.” 

“ Ya—ah ! Who has been here to-day F ” 

“A good many, sir, but they wore all told to come to¬ 
morrow, owing to your serious indisposition. There is 
one gentleman just come.” 

“ Who is he F ” 

“ Ho would not tell me his name, Mr. Wild, but he told 
me to give you this letter, and ask for a reply.” 

Jonathan stretched out his hand, and tore open the 
envelope. 

Inside there was nothing lint a bank note for five 
pounds. 

He turned it over, and on tlie back be saw tbe one word, 
“ Uonnnill.” 

A shade of vexation crossed Jonathan’s features, and 
crumpling up the note as though not of the least value, 
he thrust it into his pocket. 

“ And the gentleman that gave you that is waiting to 
see me, you say, Tonks, eh F ” 

“ Yes, if you please, Mr. Wild.” 

“Of course I please, scoundrel! Ask the gentleman to 
step up, and let me advise you to he civil.” 

Rarely, indeed, was Wild in so temperate a mood, and 
Tonks took eai’e to vanish while his shoes were good, as 
the saying is. 

Two minutes afterwards he returned, and having ushered 
his lordship into the apartment, withdrew with great 
alacrity. 

Stcggs, of course, glided in after his employer. 

Jonathan condescended to rise and motion them to a 
seat. Then he sat down again. 

’There was an awkward pause. 

Lord Donmull broke it by snylbc tbe one word— 

“Well?” 

“ I wish it was well, my lord.” 

“ TIow do you mean F Speak. Tell us bow you Lave 
got on. We have come to know whether you have fulfilled 
your promise.” 

Wild scowled. 

“ | have as yet got more peril than profit in the 
business. Curse it ail! I have had them all but iu my 
power, when a shot brought me to the ground.” 

Jonathan pointed to his bandaged face. 

“I have only just recovered,” he continued, “from the 
swoon.” 

“ It. is not very serious, I hope. Mr. Wild.” 

“No—no. The one that caused me this pain, though, 
shall suffer for it with interest.” 

“ 'Flint is well.” 

“ But come, let us to business. If you will excuse me, 
I should prefer our interview took place alone.” 

“ Aloue P ” 

“ Just so, my lord.” 

“ I have no secrets from .-iteggs.” 

“None,” said that individual, who looked very angry 
at. the very idea of his being sent away from the con* 
ferenca. 
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[ “ That is very likely,” replied Jonathan, dryly, “ hut 1 

have.” 

“ But, Mr. Wild.” 

“ If you want to speak to me, my lord, I can only 
repeat what I have just said—our interview must take 
place in private, and I am sure Mr. St eggs would not 
wish to intrude.” 

Few could he more oolite than J onathau Wild whon it 
suited him to ho so. 

Some whispered conversation now took place hetwecu 
his lordship and Steggs, which terminated in tho latter 
leaving the room. 

Jonathan touched tho concealed handle of tho boll. 

Tonks appeared. 

“Show this gentleman out, Tonks. Como back in au 
hour, Mr. Steggs.” 

Bage, impotent rage, swelled in the heart of tho villain 
Steggs, as he followed Tonks down the stab's. 

The idea entered his mind of bribing Tonks to listen 
to what took place between his lordship and Wild, but 
upon second thoughts he abandoned the idea. 

As soon as the door was fairly closed, Lord Doumull 
turned an inquiring glance upon Jonathan Wild. 

“ You are surprised at my not allowing your confederate 
to be present. You will not, though, when you know my 
motive.” 

“ Speak, Mr. Wild, speak ! ” cried his lordship, his 
guilty soul in an agony of appreheusion. “ What is your 
reasou ? ” 

“ Simply this. He is not to he trusted.” 

“ Not trusted ? ” 

“ You need not feel surprised, I know all.” 

His lordship turned several degrees paler than he 
usually was, aud sank hack in his chair. 

“ All what r ” 

“ Your motives for wishing to obtain possession of this 
girl. Believe me, it would have been much better for yon 
to have been candid with me at once.” 

“But—but"- 

“ There are no huts in tho ease! My lord, I am a man 
of few words, and those words are to the purpose. You 
will find it to your interest to trust me; I can be of great 
service to you. I will, too, he faithful, so long as you pay 
me well. But that follow who has just left us has other 
designs in view.” 

“ How do you know that, Mr. Wild F ” 

“ I eau read it in his face, my lord, without- much atten¬ 
tion. As a friend, and whether you go any further with 
me in this business, 1 say to you, beware of that man ! ” 

Lord Donmull, in accordance with his usual nervous 
habit, when anything disturbed him, sprang to Ins feet, 
and paced up and down the room. 

Jonathau eyed him with eager satisfaction. 

. “ How much do you really know of this affair, Mr. 
Wild?” asked his lordship, pausing abruptly in front of 
the thief-taker. 

“ I have already told your lordship that I know all, and 
to convince you of the truth of my assertion, I need only 
say the girl you seek, and who is well known to me, is 
your eldest brother’s only child, who was stolen from him 
in her infancy, and to whom lie bequeathed the whole of 
the estates which you now hold. You wish this girl in 
your possession. Beyond that I seek to know nothing.” 

Without appearing to close his eyes, Jonathau Wild 
gazed narrowly into the countenance of his lordship, who 
little thought that he was then venturing upon still 
more dangerous ground. 

’• Upon hearing this confirmation of his assertion that he 
I did know all, Lord Doumull east himself into the chair 
he had just before quitted. 

“ What are your terms, Mr. Wild P ” he said, “ sup¬ 
posing I made up my mind to employ you to carry out 
this business ? ” 


CHAFTEII, LXVI I. 

THE NOBLEMAN ANI) THE THIEF-TAKER COME TO AN 
ARRANGEMENT WITH EACH OTHER, AND LEVEE IS 
CROSS-EXAMINED. 

A sickly sort of smile distorted the visage of the thief- 
taker when this question was propounded to him. He 
knew he had another victim in the toils. 

“ I should be entitled to your lordship's consideration 


upon too many distinct grounds,” ho said, avoiding a 
direct reply. 

“ Indeed. How so ? ” 

“ In the first place, there is catching the girl and placing 
her iu your hands.” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“ And in the second ”—here Jouathau sank his voice to 
a whisper—“ keeping to myself the secret of who she 
really is.” 

Lord Doumull shuddered, but he did not think in what 
a powerful position Wild would bo placed if he obtained 
possession of the girl and kept her back from him. lie 
would tlieu be able to dictate what terms he chose. 

“As for Steggs,” said Wild, “ I will undertake to dis¬ 
pose of him. You do not know me yet. From constant 
observation, and from tho opportunities I have had of 
studying all kinds of people, I am generally able to read a 
person’s character at a glance. My lord, that man is 
plotting against you. Instead of him being your tool, you 
are in reality his, aud he will so manage matters as at last 
to get you completely into his power.” 

“ If—if,” stammered his lordship. “ If I really thought 
you were right”- 

“ You are free to use your own judgment. Now, from 
the way in which you first came to me, I thought your 
business with the girl was a mere passing fancy you had 
taken for a pretty face, hut in a couple of hours afterwards 
I was acquainted with the actual facts of the case.” 

“ Is it possible ? ” 

“ Now, my lord, you would have found it by far your best 
policy if you had come to me and explained the whole 
matter fully, and then asked my assistance and advice.” 

Lord Doumull put his arms upon the table, and let his 
head fall upon them. 

Ho was only half convinced of tho truth of what his 
companion had just said. A vague seuse of coining 
danger oppressed him, but whether ho would escape it 
by deciding with or agaiust- tho thief-taker he could not 
tell. 

“ You have not named your prico, Mr. Wild,” he said 
at length. 

“ Nor shall I, my lord. When 1 have performed tho 
service, I shall leave my recompense for it to your own 
generosity.” 

“ That sounds fair.” 

“I am glad you think so. Do you aeeept ? If so, 
sa}’ at once. There is no time to lose. If you decide 
in the affirmative, and that, t cau assure you, will be the 
best course for you to pursue to further your own in¬ 
terests, I shall set about the business w ithout an hour’s 
delay.” 

“ But your wound ? ” 

“ That will not signify.” 

“ You have a dauntless spirit and iron energy, Mr. 
Wild. Would I had—-would I had.” 

“ You naturally feel the precariousness of your situa¬ 
tion. I can understand j’our anxiety; hut make your 
mind easy. Leave all to me, aud I will undertake that all 
shall turn out well.” 

The positive tone in which these words were uttered 
inspired Lord Doumull with a momentary gleam of 
hope. 

\\ ild went on. 

“ It is now getting night. I am recovering from my 
wounds. In lmlf-an-liour I shall he in pursuit of them.” 

“ You are a wonderful man, Mr. Wild.” 

A smile of gratified vanity appeared upon the thief- 
taker’s lips. 

“ Stop a moment, mv lord. I will call in one of my 
men ; aud I will question him in your presence.” 

“And Steggs.” 

“My lord, I leave that matter entirely iu your own 
hands. To me it is no matter which way you decide ; hut 
as a piece of friendly advice, which you will excuse my 
giving, as you have employed me in this matter, I say, 
for your own safety’s sake, get rid of that man.” 

“But how—how P ” asked his lordship, anxiously ; “ he 
knows all.” 

“ There arc means,” said Wild, with grim sig-.c... i .uce, 
“by which his knowledge may be made of no avail. 

“ What do you mean P ” 

“ Never mind. If you agree with what I have said say 
the word, and I will guarantee that Steggs never troubles 
yon again-’" 
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Lord Donmull shuddered as he said— 
“ You would murder him ! 


“ By no means if you wish it.” 

“ I do wish it, then. I think the excitement would do 


That is an ugly word, my lord; I will put him out ot j me good, and 1 should not he so full of suspense as I 


the way.” 

“ Enough, enough ! ” 

“ Do you consent r ” 

“ I do.” . . T 

“ Then let me say disinterestedly you are wise, .lust 
think ; with your plans accomplished, and that man hang¬ 
ing upon you, what sort ot life would yours he . _ No 


should he while waiting for intelligence.” 

“ As you please. If this man can iu some way put us 
on the right track, so much the better. Our task will then 
he easy ; hut, at any rate, I will scour all the country until 
dust I find them.” 

ang- “ I am glad you arc so in earnest over the affair.” 

No “ I am determined. Not only is there your business to 


enviable one, certainly. Now when I am employed in a 1 carry out, but I have a personal account to settle with 
matter I expect to be paid upon its completion, and then those who are with her.” 

I forget all about it.” ‘ “As you please.” 

“ I leave it to your hands, then; heaven knows 1 nave “ That is nothing to you, my lord. I will put the girl 
nothing to be thankful to him for. Before he came I was iu your hands ; then I shall be doue with it. I will take 

secure ami happy, and now”- the two meu, and yon will be done with them.” 

“ Now I suppose you possess neither! Do not despair. “Exactly. One of them is, I think, the rascal that 
my lord ; I will carry out this affair for you, and then all so assaulted me and robbed me of my watch.” 
wiH he well again. I shall rely upon your gratitude as a “ He is. But don’t trouble about that. He shall acquit 

__ 55 in full nil nlYlicrntirms . 55 


recompense. . 

“ Yon will have no cause for complaint, Mr. W ild In 


a matter ot this sort I should not he particular to a the handle of the boll. 


in full all obligations.” 

There was a momentary pause, and Wild again touched 


Then both listened. 

A rapid step ascended the stairs, and then some one 


then both listened. 

“ That is agreed, then ; and now, as I said, I will call A rapid step ascended the s 
in my man, and you shall hear w hat he says iu answer to tapped gently at the door, 
my questions.” ’ “ Come in ! ” roared Wild, “ come in : 

As he spoke, Wild again pressed the concealed handle In obedience to this command the door was opened, aud 
of the hell. Wilkinson crept into the room like one who was going to 


“ Semi Levee up,” he yelled, as Tonks just put his head his death. 


inside the room. 


It was wonderful what a state of subjection Jonathan 


There was a few moments’ delay, and then Levee, in managed to keep his men in ; but the fact was, there was 
anything but an enviable frame of mind, made his appear- not one who did not. live entirety jap# sufferance. He had 


anee. 

“ I want to ask you some questions. 


Levee glanced at Jonathan’s \isitor inquiringly as he ! lowed as a matter of course. 


the power of handing them over to the authorities, and 
then their conviction and execution or transportation fol- 


replied— 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild.” 

“ You went with me iu search of three persons.” 

“ I did, Mr. Wild.” 

“ We chased them along the Western-road, aud, when 
near Ealing turnpike, the horse shied and threw me.” 

“ That was when yon were shot, Mr. W ild. 

“Who fired?” 

“ Blueskin and Sheppard both.” 

“ And w hat took place then ? ” 

“ They galloped on down the road. We did not follow 
them, hut dismounted to look alter you.” 

“What, then, Levee?” asked Wild, with a hideous 


“ Fiuding you were either insensible or dead, I gave to 


And so Wilkinson, although he had important intelli¬ 
gence to communicate, trembled lest it should not be well 
received. 

CHATTEL LXVII1. 

WIIMl'SOX GIVES JONATHAN W ILD SOME \ ERI I.MPOR- 
'1 VNT INFORMATION AS TO TIIE WHEREABOUTS OF 
THE Fl'GFl IVES. 

“ Shut the door,” said Wild, “and then tell me what you 
have got to say.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Yon told Levee that you thought you could form some 
idea of the place where the three fugitives have gone 


orders for four of the band to take you home, and then re- 
mountim:, the remainder of ns set off in pursuit.” 
“Well?” 

“ We galloped on for hours, and kept the sharpest look¬ 


out, but they were not in sight or hearing when we started, 1 was tneked up two or three sessions ago r 


aud we failed to capture them.” 

“ You hear,” said Wild to Lord Donmull. 
Then turning to Levee, he said— 


“ Where would they he likely to go. Have you any about.” 


idea ? ” 

“ No, Mr. Wild, I haven’t; hut ”- 

“But what ?” 

“ I think Wilkinson has.” 

“ Why ? how ? ” 

“ He dropped a hint to that effect, it you please, sir, 
and said if you would send for him he would tell yon what 
he knew'.” 


Send Wilkiusou up at once.” 

Levee withdrew. The inteiview was a very different 
one to what he expected. 


“ Which yon heard ? ” 

“ Which 1 heard, Mr. Wild." 

“ Be careful,” said Jonathan ; “ this promises to be im- 


“ This may he important, my lord,” said Jonathan, as port ant*. Tell me, what was this place? ’ 
ie door closed. “ Wilkinson wonl 1 not venture to send “ He called it Tvlnev Abbev. Mr \\ ild 


( the dcor closed. “ Wilkinson would not venture to seud 
such a message unless he had something to communi¬ 
cate.” 

! “ I am glad of it.” 

! “ However, you shall listeu to what he has got to say ; 
{ but let things be how they may, I shall set oft in pur- 
i suit.” 

1 “ Mr. Wild I ” 

f “ My lord ! ” 


“ Should yon object in any way to my forming a portion of hiding in.” 


“ T don’t know about that, Mr. Wild ; I will leave it to 
you, sir, if vou please, as being the best ludge.” 

“ Go on, said Wild. “ Let us hear what it is.” 

“ I will, sir. You remember, of course, Geoffrey, as 


“ What of him ?” 

“Why, he was always very great with Blueskiu. and 
one day 1 happened to overhear what they were talking 


“ Well ?” 

“ Geoffrey, if you please, Mr. Wild, was saying how he 
had arranged a secret place of reluge he would be able to 
fly to in ease of any dauger. It was a place, he said, 
where they would never think of looking to find him, aud 
was quite a secret.” 

“ Then what made him tell Blueskin ?” 

“ Because they w ere friends, and lie thought he might 


“That will do, then. Get ready half-a-dozen of you, as well have the benefit of it as him, so he gave him a 
and get me a hoise. 1 will see it I cannot root them out. very particular description of it.” . 


“ He called it Tyluey Abbey, Mr. Wild." 

“ Tvlnev Abbey, Tyluey Abbev,” repeated Jonathan. 
“ I have heard that name. Where is it ?” 

“Just outlie borders of Oxfordshire. 1 believe, sir.” 

“ Well, you have not told us all now.” 

“ No, Mr. Wild, I haven’t. He described how you had 
to get to the ruius through a very large wood, aud through 
the courtyard to the uortli turret. At the top of this 
uorlh turret w as the room he had prepared for the purpose 


of your party ? ” 


Jonathan sprang to his feet. 
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^ “ This is news,” he said, “indeed.” 

I “From all 1 can hear,” said Wilkinson, “they ap¬ 
pears to have taken the direct road to this place, and I 
fancy it is just there where they would hide.” 

“ You may depend upon it,” said Wild. “ Get ready to 
accompany us. We shall start directly. Order a horse, 
too, for this gentleman.” 

“ If what you have said turns out to he right,*’ said 
Lord Donmull, “ I will take care you do not go un- 
»Awarded.” 

“ Bah! ” said Jonathan. “ Be off.” 

Wilkinson disappeared. 

Wild rnbbed his hands gleefully, and an exultant smile 
appeared upon his features. 

“ We have them, my lord,” he said. “ We have them.” 
" You are confident.” 

“ I feel I am right.” It is just the place they would 
think the best to hide in.” 

“ 1 only hope we shall be lucky enough to capture 
them, Mr. Wild. This fearful anxiety is killing me.” 

And uo one to have looked iu the haggard countenance 
of his lordship would have doubted his assertion, that it 
was indeed acting most prejudicially upon his health. 

“ Console yourself with the idea that your anxiety will 
soon be at an eud.” 

“ I hope so—1 hope so.” 

“ Are you ready, my lord P ” 

“ Quito.” 

“ Then we will start at unce. You cannot think what 
a satisfaction it will be for me to get her companions into 
my power. But before we start let us defend ourselves 
against our long journey. Drink that! ” 

Jonathan, as he spoke, went to the cupboard and pro¬ 
duced a bottle and two glasses. 

He filled one for himself and one for his visitor. 

“Let us drink success to our endeavours,” cried Jona¬ 
than. 

The two villains lifted the glasses to their lips, and 
emptied them at a draught. 

Then Wild led the way down stairs. 

On reaching the street they heard the clattering of 
horses’ hoofs in the quiet street, and the next moment 
Levee and the band rode up to the door. 

There was a spare horse for Wild, and one for Lord 
Donmull. 

These worthies sprang into their saddles at once. 
“Now, Wilkinson,” cried Wild, “where are you P ” 

“ Here, sir, if you please.” 

“ Very good. Keep close to me, and direct us.” 

At a sharp trot they took their way along Holbom to 
.he Western-road. 

This was a pace that enabled them to get over the 
ground at a very fair rate, without much exhausting the 
horses. 

It was a long and weary ride, but at last they came 
in sight of the wood, and the tops of the ruins peering 
above it. 

“According to the description, Mr. Wild,” said 
Wilkinson, in reply to some remark the thief-taker had 
made to him; “according to the description I heard 
Geoffery give to Blueskin, that must be the place.” 

“ We will inquire, if possible. Can you see a house 
hereabouts ? ” 

“There is a cottage, yonder, if you please, Mr. Wild.” 
“ Very good. Call at it.” 

Tho cottage turned out, on a nearer approach, to be one 
of those small country inns which are met with so fre¬ 
quently in England. 

Its inmates appeared to be upon the point of retiring 
for the mght when the party arrived. 

Wild deemed it advisable to make a bit of a halt 
here. The horses would he all the better for a few 
minutes’ rest and refreshment. There was tho return 
journey to be made. 

Ale was provided for the men, and Wild, by means of a 
a few adroit inquires, managed to elicit the information 
he required. 

Not only did he learn that the ruins in the wood were 
those of Tylney Abbey, hut also that the place was 
haunted by evil spirits. 

Observing Jonathan smile contemptuously upon hearing 
this, the landlady, in confirmation, stated how during the 
I past two nights a mysterious light had been seen in the 
) »*>rth turret. 


This 3eemed conclusive that the fugitives were really 
there, for that there was anything supernatural VVild did 
not for a moment believe. 

“ And I daresay,” said the landlady, lather indignantly, 
“ if you go to the door you will find the light visible. It 
was just at this time last night that we saw it.” 

“Oh! indeed,” cried Jonathan. “Then I’il pay you 
for what we have had, and go to the door and see.” 

Ho did so, and the landlady rather triumphantly pointed 
to a stream of light which issued from the highest part of 
the ruins. 

“ There,” she said, “ that is the north turret, and there 
is the mysterious light. This is the second night of its 
appearance, and I know on the third something terrible 
will be sure to take place.” 

“ I don’t doubt that for a moment,” said Jonathan. 
“ Good night. Forward, forward! ” 

The little cavalcade was quickly in motion. 

As they drew nearer to the wood, the light increased in 
brightness. 

The reader is aware that this proceeded from the fire 
Blueskin had lighted. 

Little did those three persons tlnuk, in whose well-doing 
we feel so great an interest, that they were upon the 
threshold of so much danger. They fancied themselves 
secure when they were really iu the most peril. 

So well had Wilkinson listened to and kept in mind the 
description given by Geoffery, that be was able to lead 
Jonathan and his party to the place with as much precision 
as Blueskin had. 

So great was the exultation of the villainous thief-taker, 
that he bad the greatest tlifficulty in concealing it. 

Through the court yards of the old ruins they took their 
way. 

Presently they came to the little enclosed garden where 
the two horses had been left. 

If there had been any doubt lingering in Jonathan’s 
mind, the discovery of the cattle in this place would have 
dispelled it. 

They were on the right track now. 

Whispering a command to his men to maintain as pro¬ 
found a silence as possible as they followed him, Jonathan 
crept stealthily to the door leading to the circular staircase 
in the north turret. 

This door was not much of an obstacle to (hose who 
now wished to pass through it. With the aid of their 
tools they very quickly had it open. 

Lord Donmull, when he thus found the enterprise ho 
had come upon almost crowned with success, trembled so 
excessively that he could scarcely stand. 

A draught of brandy from a flask Jonathan took from 
his pocket, and made him drink at the bottom of the steps, 
served a little to steady his nerves. 

With a tread as silent as though they had been a band 
of spectres, they all with great caution ascended the 
turret steps. 

It will be recollected by tbe reader that. Jack suddenly 
interrupted himself in what be was saying, because he 
fancied he heard a slight sound from the direction of the 
staircase. 

That was Lord Donmull, whose heel struck against the 
stonework. 

Feeling that they were almost, if not quite, discovered, 
they hounded up the remainder of the stairs. 

The door was dashed open. 

Then, as stated at the end of a previous chapter, a 
number of armed men rushed into the chamber. 

It required but one glance for Blueskin and Jack Shep¬ 
pard to realize tho extent of their danger. 

Jonathan Wild—that foe they Lad upon every account 
so much occasion to dread—bad discovered the secret ot 
their hiding-place. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 

EDOWORTH BESS FALLS INTO THE HANDS OF HER 
WORST ENEMIES. 

To place themselves in an attitude of defence was but tbe 
work of a moment. 

Edgworth Bess uttered a shriek, and shrunk for pro¬ 
tection behind her defenders. 

Blueskin, as soon as he saw what an overwhelming force 
was opposed to him—that all possible treat was cut. r/v— 
gave up all hope. 
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That they could prove victorious was quite out of the 
question. 

Nevertheless, he drew his hanger and pistols, and so 
did Sheppard, who had the same unpleasant conviction 
forced upon him. 

They resolved to fight, and defend the young girl to the 
death. 

Upon seeing his prey before him, like rats in a. trap, 
a howl of rage and triumph hurst irom Jonathan’s lips. 

“ Down with them!” he cried. “ Take them prisoners, 
all. Down with them, I say.” 

Jonathan’s heavy and sharp sword was in his grasp, 
and, as he uttered these words, he precipitated himself 
upon our two friends. 

In this attack he was hacked up by his men. 

Jack and Blueskin stood shoulder to shoulder firmly, 
and repulsed the assault as well as they were able. 

In obedience to previously given instructions none ol 
Wild’s men used fire-arms, llis object was to take all 
three prisoners. 

The clashing of swords—the trampling of footsteps, 
and the hoarse cries of the combatants—were terrific, 
and made the old ruin positively tremble beneath them. 

Lord Donmull stood without. 

Either from cowardice or else shame at the foul part 
he was playing. 

But such a combat as this, where the advantages w ere 
all on one side, could not be of long duration. 

Blueskin opposed himself to Wild. 

The former was cool, steady, and determined. 

The other seemed maddened with fury. 

“ Die, wretch ! ” he cried, as he lifted his sword, and 
grasped the hilt with both his hands. “ Die, villain ! ” 

Blueskin put up his weapon to ward off the blow, but it 
was impossible. 

The mere force with which it was brought down was 
more than sufficient to break through all guard. 

Down came Jonathan’s sword upon Blueskin’s head. 

Its sharp edge cut through Lis cap and scalp. 

He fell down as though he had been struck with a 
sledge-hammer. 

I Blood in an immense quantity gushed from the wound,' 
and dyed the iloor. 

At the moment he fell, the men who had been 
struggling with Jack closed upon and captured him. 

But he struggled fiercely in their grasp. 

It was, however, unavailingly. 

Joy sparkled in the eyes of Jonathan Wild, as, darting 
forward, lie clasped Bess in his arms. 

It was in vain she struggled to free herself. 

She uttered shriek upon shriek. 

But in the arms of the thief-taker she was like a dove 
',n the talons of a hawk. 

Seeing her thus taken filled Jack with the utmost fury, 
and the attempts he made to extricate himself were really 
superhuman. 

For a moment he did succeed iu getting his right arm 
free. 

He struck out furiously with it. 

But before he could achieve any advantage it was again 
held behind him. 

“ Ha ! ha! ” said Jonathan, as he dragged his shriek¬ 
ing victim through the doorway. “Ha! ha! Jack, you 
see what you get by setting yourself up in opposition to 
me. Ha ! ha! ” 

To this speech Jack deigned no reply. 

“Bring him along, lmll-dogs,” yelled Wild, as he began 
the descent of the stars ; “ bring him along, and if he es¬ 
capes you shall all swing for it—mind that.” 

This threat, which they well enough knew was no idle 
one, made them tighten their hold upon Jack. 

A pair of handcuffs were with professional dexterity 
flipped over his wrists. 

Then a belt, which one of Wild’s men took from round 
his waist, was passed between Jack’s hack and elbows and, 
buckled tightly. 1 

This left him utterly defenceless, if we may except Lis 
feet. 

‘ They dragged him down the staircase after Jonathan 
. Wild. 

Blueskin they left for dead upon the floor. 

( It was scarcely possible for any one to survive such a 
blow upon the crown as that was. 

! So suddenly had all this taken place that Jack had some 


difficulty in fully realizing the ehango of circumstances 
which had taken place. 

As for Jonathan, his delight knew no bounds. 

He had succeeded better than even he anticipated. 

When the men who had Jack in charge reached tho 
little enclosed garden they found Jonathan waiting for 
them. 

Bess had fainted. 

“ Villain ! ” cried Sheppard, his voice husky with rago 
aud emotion ; “ villain, you have killed her ! ” 

“ Ha! ha ! ” 

There was something horrible iu the nay Wild made 
this reply, aud J ack felt the blood boil in his veins as ho 
heard it. 

“You triumph now,” he said, “but it will not be for 
long. The time will soon arrive when you will bitterly 
repent what you have done to-night.” 

“ Go on,” said Jonathan, with a coolness that made 
Jack almost mad ; “ go on ; I like to hear you. One thing 
is certain—you won’t have the chance of crowing much 
longer.” 

As he spoke, he gave the word to his men, and they sot 
off through the wood. 

On reaching its outskirts they mounted. 

Edgworlh Bess was still insensible. 

Jonathan gave her in charge of one of his janizaries for 
a moment while he mounted, aud then he placed her on 
the saddle before him. 

Jack now commenced another desperate struggle, but it 
was in vain. 

Despite all the resistance he could offer, he was lifted on 
to the hack of one of the horses. 

A cord was placed round his ancles, and his feet drawn 
together by it under the horse’s belly. 

Ho was then perfectly helpless, 
i One of the men, however, got up behind him. 

His chances of escape were few indeed. 

“ Forward ! ” cried Hr. Wild. “ Hind your prisoner. 
If he escapes you know the penalty. Hy lord ! ” 

“ Yes, Hr. Wild,” replied Lord Donmull. 

“ Ride close to me. You see I am right. I lmve suc¬ 
ceeded.” 

“ You have. And now what is next to be done ? ” 

“That point is for your own consideration. We can 
talk of it as we go.” 

Lord Donmull was silent. 

A multitude of thoughts eamc thronging through his 
brain. 

After the pause had lasted some time Wild spoke. 

“ Will you excuse me,” he said, “ it' I make you a sug¬ 
gestion r ” 

“ What is it, Hr. Wild IP ” 

“ You will not take it amiss, I hope.” 

“ I cannot do that. I am already deeply indebted f ir 
your advice. What were you about to say ? ” 

“ This. But jou must promise to keep a secret.” 

“ Agreed.” 

“ I have in my house in Xewgate-street, or beneath it I 
ought perhaps to say, some cells.” 

“ I have had as much whispered to me.” 

“ Indeed. By whom ?” 

“ Steggs.” 

“ Oh ! never mind. I was going to tell you in one of 
those cells this girl may be safely and secretly deposited 
until such time as you make up your mind concerning 
her.” 

“ Be it so. Hr. Wild. It is the very thing I should have 
desired.” 

“ I am glad my suggestion meets with your approval, 
my lord.” 

“ Treat her gently, Wild ; treat her gently. I am not so 
bad as to wish unnecessary pain iullieted on her, nor— 
nor”- 

“What?” 

“ Do I wish her death.” 

“ You do not ?” 

“ No. If she could bo induced In some way to legally 
transfer the estates to me 1 would spare her life, and not 
only that, allow her a good yearly income.” 

“You will have time to think upon it, for, as I under¬ 
stand, you have determined to place her for a short lime 
in my keeping.” 

“ I have, Wild, I have. If you will carry oat luy 
instructions.” 
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“ That you may rely upon.” 

“Treat her, then, with no unnecessary rigour. Let no one 
know of her existence. It may be that the solitude of a 
dungeon will induce her to comply with my demands.” 

“ It is probable, aud well worth a trial.” 

“ I think so. And now, Wild, good night. We per¬ 
fectly understand each other. I can trust you to take her 
to your house in safety. Good night.” 

“ Good night, my lord ” 

Lord Donmull rode off in the direction of his residence. 

“ Fool! ” muttered Wild, as he looked after him, “ fool! 
X have you now completely in my power. You shall yet 
learn what Jonathan really is. Fortune smiles on me to¬ 
night.. I shall do well out of this. Forward, there, with 
the prisoner! ” 


CHAPTER LXX. 

JACK SHEPPARD FOR THE FIRST, BUT NOT FOR THE LAST 
TIME, SEES THE INTERIOR OF NEWGATE. 

Day was just about to dawu when Jonathan aud his band 
with the two prisoners trotted up Snow-hill. 

He first directed his course to his own residence. 

Levee knocked at the door, and then sprang to Wild’s 
side to assist him with his burden. 

As soon as he reached the ground Jonathan again took 
the young girl in his arms. 11 was evident he considered 
her a possession of no small value. 

Jack, meanwhile, was forced to remain motionless upon 
his horse. 

He would have shouted for assistance had he the 
power, hut they had taken care to gag him securely before 
they entered London. 

They left him the use of his eyes, aud he watched 
Jonathan carry Edgworth Bess into the gloomy precincts 
of that house from which he had with so much difficulty 
and danger escaped. 

The agony he then endured was beyond all expression, 
and upon finding himself so utterly powerless, can it be 
wondered at that despair took possession of his heart. 

He was quite at a loss to think why he was kept in the 
street; why he, too, was not hurried into that mysterious 
abode. 

He soon knew, and the knowledge made him still more 
downcast than before. 

We will follow Jonathan. 

Stalking down the passage, bo called out for the iron 
grating leading to the cc-lls to be thrown open. 

Then he descended the steps, and pursued that route 
which must he already familiar to our readers. 

At the door of one of the cells ho paused, and taking a 
key from his pocket, he opened it. 

It happened to be situated in the immediate vicinity of 
the oil lamp that was always kept burning in that under¬ 
ground passage, so that when he threw open the door 
some of the beams from it found their way into the dun¬ 
geon, and revealed its cheerless aspect. 

Comparatively, however, it was much more comfortable 
than many of the dungeons were. The walls and floor 
were tolerably free from moisture, and in one corner was 
J a quantity 1 of clean straw. 

} Upon this he rapidly and carefully deposited his in- 
i sensible burden. 

It was impossible for Jonathan to conceal his intense 
exultation. 

Plans of aggrandizement, of power, flitted quickly 
through his brain, and the more lie reflected, the more 
pleased did he seem. 

But having assured himself that her swoon was nothing 
hut a fainting fit, induced by flight, he left her to recover 
herself. 

He closed and locked the door of the cell, aud then 
hastily made his way to the door. 

“ Dismount,” he cried. “ Take care of the prisoner. 

The men at once flung themselves from their horses, 
and unbound Jack, hut they took care to keep a tight hold 
of him. 

“ This way," yelled Wild, as he walked down Newgate- 
j street towards the Old Bailey, “ this way. Come on. ' 

\ They hurried after him. 

Jack shuddered wheu his gaze fell upon the huge black 
prison. 

The door by which prisoners entered was quickly 
. reached. 


Jonathan himself knocked at the portal. 

The sliding shutter that covered the small grated aper- ; 
turn was, according to custom, dashed aside. ’ 

Some augry question was doubtless upon the top of his 
lips, hut the light of the lamps that huug over the door¬ 
way fell upou Wild’s face, and euabled the man to see j 
who the applicant for admission was. ( 

The door was opened with astonishing quickness, for f 
Wild just then was held greatly in awe by all the New- f 
gate officials. 

In fact, the governor of tho prison and Jonathan were 
in collusion together, and it was well-known that a com¬ 
plaint from Jonathan was sure to be the means of getting 
them into trouble. 

Heuee he was treated with a civility aud deference 
that he would never, under other circumstances, have 
received. 

Jonathan, as soon as the door was opened, walked into 
the vestibule, aud beckoned his men to bring their prisoner 
up the steps. 

This was done, aud then the door was closed with a J 
hang. j 

It seemed to Jack as though it shut him out entirely ! 
from the world. a 

“ Send for Mr. Noakes,” cried Wild, in his most fero- J 
cions tones, “and tell him to be quick, curse you !” 

The man vanished. | 

Mr. Noakes was the name of tho then governor of 8 
Newgate. ] 

Now this gentleman happened just then to he in bed; | 
but, upou bearing it was Jonathan Wild who had sum- 9 
moned him, he hastened to put on his clothes. 1 

Five minutes later, and rather picturesquely attired, lie | 
made his way into the lobby. | 

“ Look here, Mr. Noakes,” said Wild, “here is a yeimg 
man I waut you to take particular care of.” 

“ Very good, Mr. Wild. 01 course. 1‘ope aud Bain, 
see to Mr. Wild’s prisoner.” 

Pope and Bain, two of the turnkeys, took charge of 
Jack, and they found him by no means easy to hold. 

But they were used to that sort of thing. j 

“And uow, Mr. Wild,” said the governor, “what is 
the prisoner’s name, and what is the charge you have 
against him ?” 

“ Oue question at a time,” said Wild, as he produced . 
his pocket-book and wrote something outlie leaf. “Jlis 
name is John Sheppard. The charge against I ini is a 
burglary.” i 

“ That’s quite sufficient, MriWjjd, quite sufficient. Tut j 

the prisoner in a strong cell, and see that he does not 
make his escape. ’ 

“ Yes,” added Jonathan, * f use every precaution. I can 
assure yon, you will liud him a very troublesome cus¬ 
tomer.” 

“ All right, Mr. Wild, I’ll see that he is taken care of. ' 
I’ll wager my head he dou’t get out.” 

_ “ What f Will you ? ” said Jack, speaking for the first 
time. 

“ Wager your head I don’t get out.” 

“ What do you mean by talking to me ?” 

“ Ask my elbow. But I’ll bet my hand against your 
stupid old head that I do get out of here. Come now ! ” 

The top of the governor’s nose grew quite purple with 
rage at this audacity upon the part of the prisoner. 

“ Oft’ with him,” he cried. “ Load him with irous ! 
Escape indeed ! I’ll see about that.” 

Wild in his heart was rather amused, though he did not 
allow his countenance to give token of it. 

“ I would advise you to keep a sharp eye upon him, Mr. 
Noakes,” he said, as the turnkeys hustled Jack off down a 
passage. 

“A sharp eye. Confound his impudence to wager his > 
baud to in}' head! He’s inexperienced yet, Mr. Wild, 
or else he would know better than be at enmity with the 
governor.” 

“ Well, ' said Wild, “ from what I know of him I firmly 
believe be would not care a jot either for your friendship 
or your enmity. He has too independent a spirit by half. 

I would give a tritle to bend him to my schemes. Ho j 
would be invaluable, but there is little hope, I am afraid.” 

“Of course that’s your affair, not mine,” replied the 
governor. _ “ What do you intend to do with him P Tho 
sessions will soou be on, you kuow.” 

“They will, I’ll take care about that. There is my } 
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authority to keep him iu charge. I will take him before 
the magistrate to-morrow morning.” 

“ All right, Mr. Wild- Uood night.” 

“ Good morning,” growled Jonathan, as he passed 
through the wiekct into the Old Bailey, and walked 
towards his own house. 

In the meantime, Jack had heeu hurried slouga number 
of passages, aud up and down numerous flights ot steps, 
until his brain grew bewildered in the attempt to remember 
the route hy vvhieli be had eome. 

They paused at length before a small but massive door. 

The wood of which it was made was oak, strengthened 
iu every waj' the imagination could suggest by hands and 
rivets of iron. 

It was fastened by means of an iron bar, two huge iron 
bolts, one at the top aud one at the bottom, and a lock 
that must have weighed a quarter ot a hundred weight at 
least. 

The key that the jailer produced to unloek it with 
was really quite a formidable-looking piece ot metal, aud, 
iu desperate bauds, would have formed au ettective 
weapon. 

This huge key was thou inserted into the still huger 
lock, and Bain, applying both his hands, avid putting out 
the whole of his strength, shot back the holt. 

The other fastcuings were then undone, and Jack was 
very roughly thrust iuto the duugeou. 

But he expected some such triek to be played him, aud 
was on his guard accordingly; hut iu spite ot that, lie 
reached the hard stones with rather a^ heavy fall, tor 
his hands, being secured together as they were, were 
unable to save him from the effects of the fall. 

Bang went the door, and then Jack was halt conscious 
that the holts were shot into their sockets, and the bar 
put up. 

But the force with tyhioli he eatnc iuto eoutaet with the 
stones deprived him partially of the use of his faculties. 

He soon recovered himself, however, from the eflects 
of that, and he raised himself painfully to his feet. 

He knew when he last looked up at the sky that the 
dawn of the uew day was visible, hut all around him flow 
was as black as the very grave itself. 

In a few minutes afterwards he saw a light shining 
beueath his dungeou door, aud heard the sound of voices 
and feet in the corridor without. 


CHAPTER LXXI. 

THE STRONGEST CELL IN ALL NEWGATE PROVES NOT 
STRONG KNOl OH TO RETAIN ITS IN.M.U’E. 

J vcR Sheppard had for the moment quite forgotten the 
governor’s instructions about the irons, aud that those 
instructions had uot been carried out, so he was at a loss 
to kuow the meaning of this sudden visit. 

When ho saw them enter his cell, he immediately re¬ 
membered it, and comprehended. 

He was too mueli hnrt by his fall to make much re¬ 
sistance to the irons being riveted upon his limbs, but 
still he took eare uot to let them see he was iu any way 
injured. 

The operation of putting on the fetters was very quickly 
performed. 

Jack was freed from the hamleuffs, and also from the 
belt that confined his arms behind his baek. 

For this ho felt thankful, and his irons were almost 
pleasant in comparison. 

No one who has not known what it is to have the 
I arms hound tightly in one position for many hours can 
■ tell what a dreadful feeling it is. 

Just as the last rivet was put in and the smith picked 
up his tools, the governor entered the dungeon, in order to 
assure himself by personal observation that his commands 
had been properly carried out. 

He even walked up to the prisoner, and felt that the 
joins were all secure. 

“ You needn’t take so much pains, it will amount to the 
same thing in the end.” 

“ What do you mean P ” 

“ You are evidently aft-aid that 1 shall win my bet, and 
so 1 shall! ” 

Then you will have a little more trouble, that’s all, ’ 
said the governor, with a coarse laugh at his own wit, in 


which, of course, out of compliment, the two jailers and 
the smith heartily joined. 

“ You may laugh said Jack, “ hut when you find your- 
self with your ugly old head off, you’ll change your note, 
I’m thinking.” 

“ Come away,” said the governor. “Come away, and 
leave him to it.” 

“ Good-bye, then, for I tell you, you won't see me 
again until i come to claim the stake.” 

1 The door was hanged, shut, and then the three re¬ 
treated. 

When they had fairly gone, a great change took plaee 
in Jack’s behaviour. 

A few rays of daylight now straggled iu through the 
grated window, aud made the different objects in the dun¬ 
geon visible. 

He seated himself upon the stone bench that was in it, 
leaning his head between his hands. 

There he was loaded with so much iron as to make the 
least motion almost impossible, in the strongest cell in tlis 
strongest prison in England, with people doubtless keep¬ 
ing a sharp eye upon his movements. 

But it was not so much of himself as of his companiou, 

. Edgworth Bess, that he thought. 

There she was in peril, doubtless of her life, surrounded 
by those anxious for her destruction, while he was power- 
loss to help her. 

This was a thought that drove him almost to distrac¬ 
tion. 

Then his mind reverted to Blueskin, the only other 
person iu the world that the young girl could look upon 
as a defender. 

Where was he f 

A bleeding corpse. Another victim to Jonathan’s bru¬ 
tality. The sole occupant now of the little chain her at 
the top of the turret iu the old abbey ruins. 

Jack fairly-groaned as all these thiugs foreed themselves 
upon him. 

“ What shall 1 do?” he cried, as he threw himself hack 
upon llic hard stone seat. “What shall I do? Escape! 
Yes, that is it. iu a moment of bravado I said that I 
would escape, aud i will keep mv word.” 

A great deal is actually accomplished when we make up 
our minds to anythiug, and so Jack fouuil. 

He had firmly resolved to escape, let the difficulty be 
what it might. 

As well as he could, he looked about him at the different 
objects iu the cell. 

The walls were composed of immense pieces of stone, 
upon which had been engraved initials and the names ot 
celebrated characters who had found there a temporary 
resting-place. 

A step led up to the strong door, which on the inside 
was covered with one sheet of iron tightly secured by 
innumerable rivets to the wood. 

To have looked at such an obstacle to freedom would, 
one would have thought, have daunted the most san¬ 
guine . 

From this door Jack’s eyes roved to the window. 

It was as high up in the wall as it well could be, and 
was divided into little squares by horizontal and perpen¬ 
dicular iron bars. 

Through this came the first rays of the coining day¬ 
light. 

tiicre was little encouragement to be got from tliat—- 
so little, that Jack turned bis gaze upon the door again. 

He rose to his feet. 

“• The door,” he said ; “ that is the only chance I have. 
Curses ou the villain Jonathan ! But he shall repent 
when I am free. How came he to discover our retreat F ” 
he added. “ He walked up as though he knew exactly 
where to find ns. Can it be possible that lie bas the 
power of knowiug what is going on without seeing it ? 
No, no ; I will not think that.” 

As these words reached his lips, he reached the eell- 
door. 

He looked at it in every part with the closest attention. 

Then he passed his hands over it, especially the sides. 

He tried to shake the door, but it did not move the least 
iu its setting. 

A calm spectator of the scene would at once have pro¬ 
nounced it an impossibility for him to get free, even 
though he was provided with tools Lest suited to the 
purpose. 
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[JACK SHEPPARD TAKES HIS FIRST STEP TO ESCAPE.] 


Bat Jack himself was of quite a different opinion. 

“ I’ll do it,” he said, “ but the first thing necessary will 
be to get rid of this jewelry.” 

He strode back to the stone-bench, and sat down again. 

Then, diving his hand into his pocket, he produced a 
small, strong file. 

Now, before he was placed in the dungeon, in accordance 
ivith the invariable custom of the prison officials, he had 
been thoroughly searched, and his pockets emptied. 

How came he, then, with the file ? 

It was owing to a little manual dexterity. 

While the smith was busily engaged in riveting ou hi 3 
irons, he had managed to steal the tool, and put it into 
his pocket unseen. 

A smile of triumph overspread his face, as he examined 
the file, and found wh it a good one it was. 

“ With this,” he ciied, ' : I would make my way out of 
a thousand Newgates. The governor will lose his bet; 
but first let me get free from these fetters.” 

His first care was to find out which was the weakest; 


part of the iron-work, and this he was not long in doing. 

It was there he determined to commence, but he found, 
as he drew the sharp edge of the file rapidly across the 
iron, that a sound was produced which sounded most 
alarmingly distinct in that quiet place. 

He paused, and the perspiration started out in large 
drops upon his forehead at the thought that some turnkey 
might he in the passage without, and heard the sound. 

Ife listened with the utmost intentness. f 

To his great satisfaction, he found the silence unbroken t 
by tbe least sound indicative of tbe presence of bis jailors. 

“That’s well,” he said, in a tone which showed how 
greatly his mind was relieved, “ that’s well; I must try 
to prevent the noise if I can. A litile grease now would 
be the very thing, but its no good thinking about any¬ 
thing of that sort; I must hit upon some other plan. 
Suppose, now, I was to sing; I should think that would 
be tbe best way to drown the noise of the file.” 

No sooner did the thought occur to him than he pro* 
ceeded to try it. 
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1 struck ur> one of those flash ballads of which there 
" er e so many about the middle of the last century. 

ilia voice was a powerful one, and he exerted it to the 
utmost. 

As might he expected, the noise of the file was quite 
inaudible. 

Perceiving this, he worked away with right good will, 
maintaining his singing with uncommon vigour, and very 
soon, to his delight, he fouud the file hail made quite a 
deep dent in the soft iron of which the fetters were com¬ 
posed. . „ , - 

At the rate lie was going on, of course he soon Dad oue 

of the hands all hut divided. 

Then he paused, aud began at another place. 

So he weut on until he was convinced that in less than 
five minutes he could quite free himselt from them, 
though to a casual glance it would seem they were quite 
eeeure. 

By this time day had fully come, and the interior of his 
cell was tolerably light. 

“ It would have been better,’’ he thought, as.he glanced 
up at the grated window, “ to have waited until night be¬ 
fore 1 began. However, it can’t be helped now: I 
must wait! I’ll hide the file somewhere, and then trust 
to concealing how I have worked at my fetters, for I am 
sure to have some visitors in the course of the day.” 

lie fouud it, though, a very difficult job to hide it, for 
the floor, like the walls, was composed of solid stone, and 
did not permit of its being buried. 

He wasted at least an hour fruitlessly, when the sound 
of approaching footsteps warned him to be prompt. 

One corner of the cell was in much deeper shadow than 
the rest, so he made his way there, and stuck the tile up¬ 
right in the corner. _ 

This, it must he confessed, was a very artificial hiding- 
place, and where, if any search was made, it. would he 
certainly found, but still it was the best there was. 

He sat down again quickly, and then, the fastenings 
having been undone, the door of the dungeon was thrown 
open. 


CHAPTER LXXII. 

JACK SHEPPARD CARVES IIIS NAME UPON THE NEWGATE 

CEIA, AND THEN SETS ABOUT MAKING HIS ESCAPE. 

Jack Sheppard displayed a good deal of skill in the 
manner in which he managed to dispose himself upon the 
seat, so that the state of his fetters should not be per¬ 
ceptible. 

But on this occasion, at least, his cleverness, as a great 
deal often is, was thrown away, for the man who came to 
the door, and whose duty it was to supply the prisoners 
with food, just put a loaf and a stone-piteher inside, and, 
without even looking at Jack, departed. 

In the sileuec of the plaee, he heard the man visit 
several other adjoining cells. 

The sight of the food, coarse and untompting as it was, 
provoked Jack’s appetite, and as he knew lie could not 
hope for success if his strength failed him, he made a 
hearty meal, and drank plentifully of the water, which lie- 
found to he tolerably fresh. 

“ I only hope now,” he said, “ that, in their amazing 
civility, they won’t come troubling me with any more 
visits. If they don’t, I shall be all right enough. Curses 
on Jonathan Wild, hut he shall live to repent this night’s 
work. When I think that Bess, too, is in his power, and 
in that of her rascally uncle, I feel as though 1 was going 
mad. Will night never come ?” ho added, as, unable to 
sit still any longer, lie rose, and paced the cell. “ I am 
out of all patience.” 

But, alas ! his patience was destined to he put to a 
more severe trial. The day had hut just began, aud many 
a weary hour must necessarily elapse before nigbt came 
again. 

He lniew too well the utter futility of attempting 
to make his eseape, except under the cover of darkness, 
and so chafed and fretted like some wild animal confined 


in a eage. 

As the day advanced he grew calmer, and was able to 
take an exact survey of his present position. 

IIow many stirring and exciting scenes he had gone 
through siuee that night when, with wild curses aud 


threats of revenge, he had left his master’s roof! How 
greatly was he changed ! 

About mid-day, the governor, Mr. Xonkes, paid a visit 
to tbe cell. 

He found tbe prisoner to all appearance in a state of 
tbe greatest possible dejection. 

This was partly real, partly assumed. 

Jack feared that if he seemed too bold it might result in 
an examination being made of the state of his fetters, which . 
was the thing he had most of all to dread. 5 

“ Well, mv spark,” cried Mr. Noakes, “ not gone yet, I J 
see ! But I’m not afraid, and I should not have come 1 
now only to deliver a rather important message.” f 

“ A message ? ” repeated Jack. | 

“Yes, and as I say’, an important one.” J 

“Who from ? ” 

The governor looked round carefully, and then stdcl iu 
a lonil whisper— 

“ Jonathan Wild ! ” 

“ Curse him, I say, curse him! ” 

“ Will you listen to the message P ” 

Jack was silent. 

The governor chose to interpret his silence as consent. 
“Jonathan Wild,” lie said, “has commissioned me to 
say to you that he did not come to-day to take you before 
the beak, because he was desirous of giving you an oppor¬ 
tunity of having a little calm reflection.” 

“ How kind ! ” 

“ He hopes yon will have wisdom enough to come to 
terms with him to-morrow, when he will make some pro¬ 
posals to you. If you couseut, why of course you will he 
set free, if not”- 

The governor made an expressive movement with his 
fingers aeross his throat, uttering a clucking sound at the 
same time, intended to intimate the consequences that 
would result from Jack’s refusal. 

“ Tell him I’ll think matters over, according to his re¬ 
quest,” said the prisonee, at length ; not that he had the 
remotest intention of coming to any arrangement with 
Wild, only he thought it would afford him a better oppor¬ 
tunity of making his escape. 

“ That’s right and reasonable,” said the governor; 
“you’ll find it your best plan. Jonathan speaks of you 
in the highest terms, and, let me tell you, if you value 
your neelc you liad better bo friends with Mr. Wild than 
enemies.” 

This was a gratuitous piece of advice which Jack did 
not deem worthy of a reply, and observing his silence, Mr. 
Noakes turned on his heel and left the place. 

“That’s over,” said Jack. “Jonathan. I’m much 
obliged to you. All I want now is darkness.” 

But many hours yet he knew must pass before he could 
have what he required. 

He strove to sleep, hut Ids thoughts were too busy to 
allow him to do so. 

He did, however, by maintaining a recumbent posture, J 
and resolutely closing his eyes, manage to tall into a - 
doze. 

A long weary time to him seemed to pass, and then a 
thought entered his mind. 

He rose to his feet. 

“ I will leave something behind me to show I have been 
here,” he said. “ I wish I had thought of it before, it 
would have found me something to do. Still it is not too 
late.” 

While speaking these words, Jack went to the corner 
where he had deposited the file. 

Then he glanced at the walls around him. 

Just over the stone bench on which he sat there was a 
smooth pieee of stonework. 

“ That’s the place,” he cried. “ Plenty more have cut 
their names on the old walls, and why shouldn’t 1 ? I will, 
too, or mv name’s not Jack Sheppard ! This file has got 
quite a sharp point, and it will do the business beau¬ 
tifully ! ” 

His next proceeding was to kneel upon the stone bench. 

“ Let me see,” he said, “ there’s plenty of room, so I 
will begin here, and in case they should be deal, I 11 make 
the letters a good size.” 

With a laugh at what he was pleased to conceive lies 
wit, Jack Sheppard commenced his task. 

He found the stone gave way easily before the file, and 
before many minutes elapsed he had scratched an enormous 
eapital J upon the wall. 
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He scraped away most industriously, being fully deter¬ 
mined that the marks should not wear out in a Lurry. 

Having finished the J, he paused awhile to contemplate 
his handiwork, and feeling satisfied therewith, set about 
the next letter with great energy and good will. 

In something less than an hour he had managed to cut, 
in great straggling letters, the name— 

JACK SHEPPARD. 

Then, getting down off the bench, ho retired to a little 
distance m order that he might see the name to the 
greatest advantage. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, in a tone which showed how 
gratified he was with what he had done. “ It will be 
many a long year before that wears out, I know, if ever it 
does. Bravo! How well the name looks, to be sure ; 
but there’s plenty of room to put something else. Let. me 
see. What shall it be now ? Oh! I know,” he added, 
after a moment’s thought, “ that is a capital idea ? ” 

Away he went to work, and cut the letters, “ escaped 
from this cell September ”-and then ho btopped. 

“Whatever, now, is the day of the month? Let me 
think. Oli! yes. Its the eighth. I’ll put September the 
eighth ! ” 

A gigantic figure 8 now made its appearance on the 
wall, and then followed the year, so that, in its entirety, 
the inscription ran thus, though, of course, not in very 
well-formed letters— 

Jack Sheppard escaped from this cell September 8,1721. 

“Now,” he cried, “I think that about as daring a 
tiling as ever anyone did, for I am a long way from 
having escaped yet, though 1 must do so, or else they will 
have the laugh against me. Thank goodness, its dark at 
last.” 

The shadows of evening were now creeping over the 
cell, and by the time he had taken one more look, the last 
rays of lingering daylight faded quite away. 

But for all that it was not time for him to begin any 
active operations. The night rounds had to be made; but 
that over, all would be well. 

Fortunately be had not long to wait, for they were made 
always soon after sunset, and then again at midnight, so 
he counted upon having four hours undisturbed. 

Some more bread and water was put into the cell, and a 
glance given to the prisoner, to see that he was safe. 

So he was, to all appearance, and they left him. 

No sooner had they gone, than Jack sprang to the floor. 

“ Its no good trying to get through that,” he said. “ Its 
a great deal too strong for anyone to think of such a 
thing, but I don’t think it will he so very hard to get 
v.nder it. Here goes for a try, at any rate.” 

We have before had occasion to remark, that the cell 
was paved with large stone flags. 

With the point of the file, then, Jack began to pick out 
the mortar from between the interstices of the one imme¬ 
diately under tbe middle of the door. 

The dampness of the place had had tbe natural effect 
of softening tbe cement, so that he found the job easy 
enough, and in a few minutes be had dug completely 
round tbe stone, so that all which now remained was to 
raise it from its position. 

Finding all quite silent, be proceeded to disencumber 
himself of his fetters. 

Half-a-dozen strokes, in as many different places, was 
sufficient to do this. 

He placed them carefully on the floor. 

Selecting, then, the longest piece of iron in all the lot, 
he went to work to cut it out. 

His intention was to use it as a crowbar. 

This, too, was a quickly-performed operation, which ho 
had wisely deferred until the present moment. The 
sharp steel file cut into the iron, as a saw would into wood. 

At the expiration of lialf-an-hour, he found himself in 
possession of a piece of iron about ten inches in leug t ‘' 1 , 
aud three-quarters of an inch in diameter. 

: By the aid of this he calculated upon raising the stone. 

I The only fear he had was that it would bend beneath tbe 
| weight of it. 

5 _ This apprehension be soon found was groundless. He 

( inserted one end into tbe crevice, and by using tbe lever 
gently, contrived to lift tbe stone, so that he could pass his 
nngers under the edge of it. 


Exerting, then, all his strength, no, although the weight 
of it was tremendous, fairly lifted it up, and turned it at 
once on to the floor. 

With some anxiety he now struck at tbe earth with bis 
file, and was rejoiced to fiud it was of a tolerably soft 
character. He was afraid he would find it too bard to 
force a passage through. 

But it was merely stones and earth tightly packed. 

A laborious task, nevertheless, was before him. 

His intention was to ^.ig quite under the door, and 
then, by lifting up another stone, emerge into the passage 
beyond. 

Aud all the tools he had with which to execute this 
arduous task were a file and a piece of soft iron, not a 
foot in length ; yet he confidently looked forward to 
success. 


CHAPTER LXXIII. t 

JACK SIIEPPAUD SUCCEEDS IN ESCAPING FROM HIS CELL, 

AND HAS AN ENCOUNTER WITH A TURNKEY IN THE 

PASSAGE. 

As though he had some mort al enemy beneath his dagger. 
Jack stabbed fiercely with his file into the hard impacted 
ground. 

_ When he considered he had loosened a sufficient quan¬ 
tity, he set to work with his hands to scoop it out. 

And so, with unwearying perseverance and untiring 
energy, he continued at his work for full an hour, at tbe 
end of which time be bad made an excavation largo 
enough for him to creep under tbe door. 

He bad feared that he should fiud, connected in some 
way with the foundations of it, some impediment that 
w r ould have ohstrncted his escape. But no, there appeared 
to be nothing of tbe kind, or if there was be had dug 
beneath it. 

His task could scarcely ho said to he half accomplished. 
The most difficult portion of it by far was yet to come. 

The incredible exertion he had made compelled him to 
desist awhile, and regain his breath. 

He wiped the perspiration from his head and face. To 
have looked at him, one would have thought he had but 
just emerged from a vapour hath. 

Not for long, though, did he allow himself to remain 
inactive. There was no time to lose, and the amount of 
peril and hard work he had yet to go through, were suffi¬ 
cient to appal anyone. 

He sprang into the hole again, and began his work. 

Fortune at last seemed to favour him. 

The earth under the stones in the passage was not near 
so hard, nor was it so full of small flint stones, as that 
beneath the dungeon floor. 

The consequence was that in a short time, and without 
much adding to his fatigue, lie had the satisfaction ot 
seeing the under surface of one of the stone slabs above 
Lis head. 

lie next proceeded to seek for the crevice round it. 

This found, lie carefully picked away the mortar on 
three of the sides. 

Then, standing upon the mound of earth, he put his 
back to the slab, and mustering all his strength, slowly 
and steadily raised it from its position. 

In his hands he held two different portions of his 
fetters, which he placed under the stone a; he raised 
it, so as to prevent it falling back into its former setting. 

By this means he managed to get it so far raised as 
to be able to squeeze his slim body through. 

A sickly sensation camo over him as he did so, for 
the thought occurred to him that, should the mass of 
stone slip, a frightful death would be the result. 

But he got through in safety, and stood in the cor¬ 
ridor cri the old prison comparatively a free man. 

“ do far all is well,” he said, resting against the wall 
to recover himself again. “ I have escaped from the cell 
at any rate. They will he rather strucl: when they come 
in tbe morning and find that lar"° brie there, and 
wonder how I made it.” 

“ And now,” he added, “ what step shall I take next ? 

If I turn to the left that will take me to the door at 
the end of the corridor through which they brougLt me. 
That will be well secured, of course. I must get through 
it somehow, unless I can find an easier way out by ; 
turning to the right. I will try, at any rate.” i 


im 
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This passage, it must be understood, was iu profound 
darkness, but yet, from having been so long in it, 
assisted, perhaps, by some peculiarity of vision, he was 
enabled to see dimly about him. 

He crawled stealthily and slowly to the right along 
the passage. 

“Oh!” he said, “if I only had a light. T should 
think it as easy as possible then. But its no good 
wishing for what I can’t have, so I must do the best I 
can without it.” 

Just as he spoke these words he reached the end of 
the passage. f 

He moved his hands carefully over the smooth surface 
in the hope of’" finding a door, but nothing save the 
cold smooth stoues met his touch. 

“ That’s the end of the passage, I suppose, and getting 
through that wall would he quite out of the question.” 

So lie fhought. 

But he never made a greater mistake in his life. 

Oh ! if some friendly power had whispered iu his ear 
the intelligence that if he had set to work upon that 
wall, and made a breach in it, it would have taken him 
into the cell beneath Wild’s house, in which she whom 
he loved more than life itself was deposited, how quickly 
and energetically he would have set about it! 

But there was nothing to tell him this. 

He was quite ignorant of what part of the prison he 
was confined, and whether the wall before him was in the 
north, east, south, or west portion of it. 

It was in the eastern portion. 

Little did he think, as he stood there, passing his hands 
over the stonework, that a distance of a few inches only 
intervened between him and Edgworth Bess. 

But it often happens iu life that when we are nearest 
the object we most desire we know it not. 

Convinced that there was no egress in that direction, 
Jack Sheppard turned and retraced his steps along the 
passage until he reached the door of his own cell. 

Then he knew that about forty paces onwards would 
bring him to the strong, iron-bound door at the entrance 
of the passage. 

Stepping with as much care as possible, on he went. 

When the jailers had conveyed him to the dungeon he 
had taken particular notice of the different objects in his 
route. He thought then such attention would not be 
thrown away, and the result proved that he was right. 

He remembered, then, that when he passed the corridor 
door he had descended a short flight of steps. 

Consequently he would have these to ascend. 

This made him so cautious in his progress. He was 
afraid he should come upon them unexpectedly and fall, 
which might, perhaps, not only give the alarm, hut also 
do him so much injury as to incapacitate him from fully 
achieving bis escape. 

He lifted his feet only the least bit in the world, and 
slid them over the stones. 

At last his toe struck against the bottom step. 

Ho was all right now, and he ascended the little flight 
of steps rapidly and easily. 

They were five in number. 

Upon reaching the top one he put out his hand and 
touched the door. 

“ I wonder now,” he thought, as the idea occurred to 
Hhu, “ I wonder, now, whether there is anyone the other 
side of the door ? If there is it will be awkward—very 
awkward indeed ! I will listen.” 

He stooped, and placed his ear close to the panel. 

At first all was silent, and he was about to rise, under 
the conviction that there was no one on the other side, 
when a faint sound, like the shutting of a door, reached 
his ears. 

He again put his ear to the panel. 

Then he heard distinctly a heavy tread, which sounded 
dismally iu that tomb-like place. 

It was the footstep? of one person only. 

The tramp was measured and regular, as that of a 
person well acquainted with the place. 

Nearer and nearer it came. Evidently in the direction 
of the door. 

Jack retreated down the steps. 

Then, as his eyes were on a level with the flooring of 
the passage beyond, he could see what appeared to him a 
bright line of fight underneath the doorway. 

Through the monstrous keyhole, too, the light came 


iu a long pencil, and made a small, bright spot on the 
stones. 

“ Some one is coming through the door, I think. 
Luckily it is only one person, so it may after all turn 
out a favourable circumstance for me, and yet there may 
be others within hearing. Never mind, I must risk that. 
Ah! he cornes.” 

The heavy footsteps, which during the last few seconds 
had become very audible, paused at the door, and then 
followed the rattling of the key' in the lock. 

“ I will crouch down here at the bottom of the steps,” 
thought Jack, and he suited the action to tlio word. 
“ He won’t bo looking down at bis feet, and be will fall 
over me as sure as fate; and once down I shall have 
him at my mercy.” 

This was a good idea of Jack’s, and one that had 
every chance of success. 

Hardly, however, had he disposed himself in the posi¬ 
tion which lie thought would be most effective, than the 
fastenings having been undone, tlie door was thrown wide 
open on its hinges. 

Jack was so placed that be could without moving see 
who it was that thus approached. 

By liis dress he was evidently a turnkey. 

In his right hand he held the bunch of keys which be 
had just used to open the door. 

Iu the other was a lantern, which to Jack seemed to 
emit an unusually brilliant light. 

But that was only a little optical delusion caused by his 
having been so long in darkness. 

He was almost tempted to rise, for lie naturally fell into 
the mistake that the turnkey would be sure to see him— 
that, indeed, he could not fail to do so. 

Luckily, however, he remained where he was. 

In the most careless manner imaginable, the man came 
through the doorway. 

Surely fortune befriended Jack. 

The man turned, and closed the door behind him. 

The fear c>f an alarm being given was now at an end. 

Not paying any attention to where he was going, for the 
man had so often traversed the passage he could have done 
it blindfold, he came down the steps. 

That he should meet with auything at the bottom in 
the sbapo of an obstruction never once occurred to him. 

The consequence was just what Jack had expected. 

He did not trust, though, to the man falling over him, 
but just as he put his right foot on the bottom stair 
he caught hold of his leg near the ankle, and by a vigorous 
snatch brought him at once to the ground. 

The man uttered a yell of fright, and then his head 
reached the hard flagstones with a terrible crash. 

Then all was still. 

The lantern had rolled from his grasp, but was not ex¬ 
tinguished. 

Jack rose instantly and took possession of it. 

Then, observing that the man lay without speech or 
motion, he ventured to approach and examine him. 

He was either insensible or dead, which of the two it 
was he could not determine, nor did he take much trouble 
to do so. 

He was powerless to do any mischief, and that was all 
he cared for. 

“ Its a settler, I think,” he said, as he saw the blood 
ooriug slowly from a cut in the turnkey’s temple. “ I 
hope not,” ke said ; “ but 1 must either have done what I 
dida or else suffered myself to be again made prisoner.” 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 

JACK SJlErTARD’s ESCAPE IS DISCOVERED, AND THE 
ALARM-BELL TOI.LEP.—THE GOVERNOR’S APARTMENTS 
AM) THE WINDING STAIRCASE. 

This was so self evident a proposition that it did not 
admit of a moment’s dispute, and so Jack dismissed the 
afTair altogether from his mind, looking upon it as a 
necessary evil. 

The circumstance of the jailer coming to pay a visit 
to the cells, looked at first sight rather an unfavourable 
one, but it turned out to be quite the reverse. 

At any rate, it was an event that had not at all 
entered into Jack's calculations, but he seized upon it 
with avidity, and resolved to turn it to the utmost advan¬ 
tage. 
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His first step was to take possession of the huge bunch 
of keys which the man carried in his hand. 

Upon examining his girdle he found two other bunches, 
similar in all respects, and these he took as well. 

Thus provided, many of the doors in the old prison, if 
not all, were at his mercy. The lantern, too, would enable 
him to see his route. 

“ He is bigger than I am,” remarked Jack, pursuing a 
new chain of thought. “ Suppose I was to take olf his 
clothes and put them on over my own ? Why, I should 
be disguised then effectually, if I took his cap as well, and 
I might pass muster at a distance for being him. That is 
a capita 1 thought. 1 will do it. Fortune is, indeed, my 
friend to-night. I only hope, after favouring me so far, 
that she will not be fickle enough to turn the tables.” 

Jack rapidly divested the turnkey of his apparel as he 
gave utterance to these reflections, and as fast as he did 
so put them on himself. 

The operation was one that consumed but little time, 
but when it was over the transformation was complete. 

“ That will do, I rather think,” he said, as he buttoned 
the large coat over him. “ No one now would take me for 
Jack Saeppard.” 

He was right enough there, for what with the garments 
being too large for him, and the odd shape of the fur cap, 
whic he pulled as far down as he could over his eyes, lie 
looked grotesque in the extreme. 

He took one more glance at the form of the prostrate 
turnkey, and then seeing him quite still, he turned round 
aud mounted the steps. 

A great many keys, all pretty much the same size, were 
upon the bunch he held in his hand, and he was a long 
time before he found the right one. 

In his attempts he took care to make as little noise as 
possible, for fear that some one might hear the many 
trials made, and suspect that something was wrong. 

At last he found the right key, and turning back the 
bolt, he opened the door boldly, and stepped into the pas¬ 
sage beyond. 

Then he closed the door carefully after him, and locked 
it again, 

A hasty glance which he cast around, showed him that 
he was quite alone. 

Impressed now with the importance of being as rapid 
in his movements as possible, and that he had not a 
moment he could afford to lose, Jack strode forward and 
examined the place he was in. 

It was a kind of chamber in which he stood, from 
which opened three other doors besides the one through 
which he had come, and all of the same make and fashion. 

He hesitated, for he knew not which to choose. 

Chance alone could guide him, so he stepped towards 
the one nearest to him. 

Before ho ventured to try any of the keys, he listened 
as he had done before, to assure himself that there was 
no one on the other side. 

But, even while he was thus engaged, he was startled 
by hearing some one thrust a key into the lock of the 
door at his left hand—not the one at which he had been 
listening. 

Discovery seemed all but certain. 

He had but one faint chance, and that was that he 
might be able to find the key that fitted the lock the 
first he tried, and then he would be able to pass through, 
and so avoid coming int* contact with the person who, in 
another second, would have the door open. 

Jack seized a key at random, and thrust it into the 
lock. 

Could it be possible ? 

It proved the right key. 

The lock yielded. 

Jack pushed the door open in a moment, and passed 
through, but not before the other person, whoever he 
might prove to be, at the other door had entered the 
chamber or vestibule. 

“ Hullo! ” he cried, in gruff tones, as he caught sight 
of Jack’s retreating form. “ Who’s that?” 

Jack shut the door, and locked it instantly. 

Then listened. 

The turnkey, whose duty it was to accompany the one 
who lay in the inner passage in a round through the 
cells, but who, for some reason or other, was late, could 
not afford the time to look who it was he had seen, but 
went on. 


In fact, he only called out upon the surprise of the 
moment, upon finding anyone there at all, and chiefly 
because the door through which Jack had passed, was cue 
never used by the prison officials, as it led direct to the 
private portion of Newgate, which was used as a residence 
for the governor of the prison. 

But this, of course, Jack knew nothing about. 

Still he listened at the keyhole. 

He heard the new comer open a door, and pass through it. 

“ If now,” Jack thought to himself, “ he has opened 
the door leading to my cell, he will very quickly make a 
discovery. I will wait here a moment, and thon see; for 
if he - finds the jailor stripped and insensible, he won’t be 
long in making an alarm.’ 

lack was right enough there, for a loud shout came to 
his ears. 

He drew a long breath. 

| “There’s no time to lose now,” he said, “and no mis¬ 
take. I may not, after all, get free, but I will make a 
desperate effort. Where, I wonder, does this passage 
lead to ? ” 

“ Help ! murder!—murder! help ! An escape ! Break 
jail! Help!—help ! Oh ! murder! Fire! ” 

“ Bang f hang! bang! came some heavy blows on the 
very door on the inside of which Jack’s was. 

The mental agitation of the turnkey must have been 
very great, or he would at once have unlocked the door, 
for he carried keys with him. 

But his object just then was to raise an alarm. 

“Confound him,” said Jack, “ I wish I could stop Lis 
voice! ” 

Bnt that was a thing just then not to be thought of, so 
he ran along the passage as fast as his legs would carry 
him, until bis further progress was stopped by another 
door. 

This one was oovered over with green baize, aud studded 
round the panels with brass-headed nails. 

Then Jack guessed in a moment that beyond it were 
the governor’s apartments. 

Now this passage was one contrived for the special use 
of the governor and sheriff*, or other high civil function¬ 
aries who were desirous of reaching the cells. 

Jack’s situation was a ticklish one. 

The lantern he carried showed him that the door had 
no fastening of any kind, but swung either way on spring 
hinges. 

There was, however, a brass handle, which was used to 
pull it open, and thus, having deposited the lantern on 
the ground, Jack caught hold of it, and just pulled the door 
a little way open, so that he was able to see what kind of 
a place there was beyond. 

It must be borne in mind that though it has taken us 
some little time to describe all this, it actually occurred in 
the space of a few seconds. 

The man still continued hammering and shouting. 

On the other side of the green baize door all was in 
darkness, so Jack picked up the lantern, and slipped 
through it, and observing a strong brass bolt on the 
inner side he shot into the socket. 

He was well enough pleased to find that the sounds 
were very much fainter. He could just distinguish them, 
and that was all. 

On looking round about him, he fouud he had quite 
a choice of routes. 

Straight before him, and within reach of his arm, was 
an ordinary looking chamber door. 

There was another on his left hand. 

On his right was a flight of narrow winding stairs, but 
whother it led into the prison or into the sleeping apart¬ 
ments of the governor he could not tell. 

He saw this, but felt there was no time to hesitate 
about routes, for he heard at that moment a sudden rush 
of footsteps, and an attempt made to open the baize door. 

Preparing himself for the worst, he turned the handle 
of the door facing him and oponed it. 

As he did so a sudden blaze of light reached his eyes, 
and some one uttered an exolamation. 

Jack just saw that it was a comfortably-furnished room, 
and that it was tenanted, but that was all. 

“The devil!” he said, and :'.vt the door with great 
expedition. 

Crash went the green baize door, and he saw the bolt 
start from its position. 

> Then arose the terrific dm of a clanging bell. 
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It was the alarm bell. 

The intelligence that a prisoner had escaped would he 
made known to every one within the building, and all 
would be ou the aleit in consequence. 

Another rush against the green baize door, and it would 
give way. 

The springing up of so many difficulties all at^ the 
same moment, for a second or two had the effect or de¬ 
priving Jack of the power of motion, but quickly recover¬ 
ing himself, he sprang up the narrow stairs just as he 
heard the men effect the demolition of the door. 

The door of the room, too, into which Jack had looked 
was also opened. 

Owing to the shape of the staircase hnlf-a-dozen steps 
up it took Jack round a corner, and quite out of sight of 
anv one in the passage. 

tie had slipped the lantern uuder his capacious coat, so 
that no beams from that might betray his presence. 

Upon reaching this turn in the staircase he paused, and, 
stooping down, cautiously peeped over the balusters. 

His gaze rested upon a scene of great confusion. 

On the threshold of the chamber door, which was now 
thrown wide open, bis burly figure boldly delineated by 
the bright light behind him, was the governor of New¬ 
gate. 

Before him, and all speaking at once, were some half- 
dozen turnkeys. 

“11a! ha! ” laughed Jack Sheppard, silently. “ ITa ! 
ha! There is going to be a bit of sport, and I will stop 
and see it out.” 


CHAPTER LXXV. 

EDGWORTII BESS AWAKES TO THE FUEL CONSCIOUSNESS 
OF HER SITUATION', AND RECEIVES A STARTLING COM¬ 
MUNICATION IN HER CELL. 

If Jonathan Wild possessed a heart—and we think the 
question a very doubtful one indeed—but if, as we say, he 
did possess a heart, it must assuredly have been filled with 
exultation when, after having given his instructions to 
the governor in the manner we have recorded, he descended 
the steps which led from the door of the prison into the 
Old Bailey, and directed his steps towards his house—we 
were going to say home, but we felt it would be profaning 
so sacred a word to apply it to the tliief-taker’s residence. 

The street was quite deserted at. that early hour, but if 
any one had met him, the faint light that was iu the sky 
would have shown that his scarred and hideous features 
were distorted with a grin of intense satisfaction. 

All was well. 

Success had crowned his every effort, and as he took a 
rapid mental survey of his position, he saw himself com¬ 
pletely master of the field. 

The grin changed to an odd chuckling sound, deep 
down in his throat. The more he thought the more good 
tempered he grew, and in his extreme delight he quite 
forgot the pain he had endured, and was still enduring 
from his wounds. 

Blueskin, once his faithful servitor and second self, the 
man he had treated with thrice as much consideration as 
anv one, afterwards to turn his foe, was now dead. The 
terrific blow he had given him upon the head with his 
heavy hanger at the termination of the conflict iu the old 
abbey ruins, was, be was well assured, a fatal one. No 
mortal man could possibly survive tbo effects of such a 
stroke. 

So far, then, all was well. He felt that while his ex- 
licntenant lived, his position would be most, precarious and 
full of danger. During their long companionship he had 
confided many secrets of great importance to bim- 
But now he was dead. 

Yet it is certain that Jonathan would have been better 
leased if be bad left life iu some less agreeable manner, 
iu be was forced to rest content and console himself with 
the reflection that from him, at least, he had nothing more 
to fear. 

Had it not been for the fear he would disclose his 
secrets, Jonathan would have liked to have had him regu¬ 
larly brought to trial, condemned, and handed over to the 
mercies of the hangman; but if Blueskin had escaped 
this death, there was no reason why Jack Sheppard 
should. He was safe a prisoner, and he had sworn an oath 
(bathe would bring him to the gallows. 

So much for Jonathan’s revenge. 


It was in a fair way of being glutted. 

Then the young girl, Edgworth Bess. She, too, was in 
his bands. IIo could do with her as he could wish. That 
matter he deferred for future consideration. 

Lord Donmull. How should he act towards him ? 
Treacherously, of course! 11 was not in the villain’s 

nature to do otherwise. He would so manage events that 
he alone should reap the benefit. Steggs, too: a man 
with all the inclination to he as great a villain as himself? 
His fate he had already resolved upon. Two in the same 
trade ho knew would never agree. His interest with his 
lordship would counteract his. He would interfere with 
the execution of his designs. Therefore he must bo put 
aside. 

But much as the reader may detest Jonathan Wild, w» 
can scarcely expect him to feel any deep emotions of sym¬ 
pathy for Steggs. His villainy was of the worst order. 
He had no excuse. Overcome in his dyiug moments by 
remorse, the man Williams, the poor tool of Abel Don- 
mull, who had been charged with the murder of the 
heiress, had called Steggs to 1 .is side, aud with his expiring 
breath, discovered the whole matter to him, told him that 
his heart had failed him—that the young heiress still 
lived—and though steeped in poverty,existing iu an atmos¬ 
phere of crime and vice, that she yet was pure and 
virtuous, and entreated him, for his soul’s sake, to make 
known his confession, aud strive his utmost to restore tho 
poor girl to those rights of which she had been so cruelly 
and unjustly deprived." 

Steggs promised, and Williams, the man of guilt, 
resigned himself to die, with a lightened soul. 

But how did Steggs keep the promise he had so solemnly 
made at so awful a momeut ? 

! The reader has seen. 

So, for these reasons, it canuot be expected that much 
if Rnv pity can he felt for him. 

With his hands clasped behind his back, bis head bent 
down, and his chin resting heavily upon his breast, Jona¬ 
than, full of tleep thought, made his way to his own domi¬ 
cile. 

Iu accordance, with his custom, he put his hand int<r 
the breast of his waistcoat for the master-key, and then 
he recollected with an oath that Jack had stolen it from 
him, and he vowed fresh vengeance on his head. 

“ lie shall die ! ” he said. “ Curse him—he shall swing 
as his father did before him ! And yot,” he added, as 
he hanged furiously at his door, and strode into the hall, 
“ aud yet he is a young, brave spirit, and would be in¬ 
valuable to me. My revenge will keep, aud be all tho 
better for it. I will try to heud him to my purpose, will 
drag him still deeper down into the abyss of crime, and 
when he feels that his soul is lost—lost irredeemably— 
and he is uo further use to me, he shall die! Then, and 
not till then, shall he grace the triple tree at Tyburn.” 

The duty of keeping the front door of Wild’s house was, 
as we have before had occasion to remark, taken in turn 
by his men. 

This time Flood was “on the lock.” 

He opened the door, and closed it without a word, aud 
Jonathan, still muttering his diabolical inteutions towards 
Jack, kicked open tho door of his office. 

The place was in perfect darkness, but he was suffi¬ 
ciently well acquainted with the position of the different 
objects in it to dispense with a light, so he walked straight 
up to the fireplace, and took off the chimney-piece his 
bull’s-eye lanteru. 

He ignited it in silence. 

lie had an errand to perform which made him full of 
thought. 

The reader can guess to what portion of his house he 
was going, to require a light. 

The cells. 

A part of it that was always in darkness. 

Having the lantern fairly alight, lie emerged into the 
hall again. 

The man at the grating, seeing him approach, opened it, 
to allow him to pass through. 

It will be remembered that the coll iu which he had 
placed Bess was the one in about the centre of tho rest. 

This was the one he unfastened. 

His hand shook a little. 

“ How is the girl, I wonder,” he muttered; “ Is she 
still iu a faint ? 1 should think not. She is young, anil 

Nature ought to bring her to without assistance. 
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Thus speaking, ho entered the cell. 

The poor persecuted girl was lying upon the straw just as 
he had left her, but the noise he made in entering, and the 
light of the lantern which he carried aroused her, and she 
sat up. 

Jonathan ¥hid looked at her in silence. He knew that 
at first, her mind must he in a state of great confusion, and 
he waited until such time as she should be able to recall 
her thoughts and realize her present position. 

Her beautiful countenance assumed an expression of 
alarm as she saw the kind of place in which she was. 

Then her eyes fell upon the thief-taker. 

She recognised him instantly, and with a sudden rush 
the memory of all that had occurred came back to her, 
and she uttered a piercing shriek, which echoed and re¬ 
echoed in the vaulted corridor without. 

So distressing were all the circumstances, that for a 
second time she almost relapsed into a state of uncon¬ 
sciousness ; but the harsh grating tones of Jonathan’s voice 
aroused her, and, making a great effort, she sat up and 
looked him as calmly as she could in the face. 

For the life of him Wild could not bear that gaze, and 
he was forced to abase his eyes. 

“ Villain ! ” she exclaimed, “ you shall repent of this. 
Blueskin and Jack will save me.” 

“ Ha! ha ! ” 

There was something very horrible and cold-blooded 
about this reply, and Bess shuddered. 

“Ha! ha!” said Wild again. “Ha! ha! They will 
save you, will they ? I doubt it.” 

“ But I do not,” she replied, “ and I have faith in 
heaven.’ 1 

“ Good again, good again. That, I fancy, will be all you 
will have to trust to. Blueskin—the traitor Blueskin— 
ha! ha! is dead. 1 slew him with my own hand, and so 
yon will get small help from him.” 

“ I wili not believe it,” cried Bess, passionately. “ I 
have too much faith in the mercy of Providence to believe 
that it would deprive me of a defender, and leave me to the 
merer of a villain like yourself.” 

“Then, as for your fancy man. Jack Sheppard,” con¬ 
tinued Wild, unheeding her words, “ he is safely lodged in 
Newgate, and when he leaves it it will be in a cart, and 
he will take a little journey out of town. Ha ! ha ! ” 

Wild was tickled with his villainous wit. 

“What do you mean?” asked Bess, who, beyond the 
idea that Jack tvas in some danger, did not comprehend 
him. “ What do you mean P ” 

| “ What I say. He is a prisoner on a charge of burglary, 

which I shall bring against him. He will go through the 
form of a trial, be condemned, and swing at Tyburn.” 
j “ No—no ! ” she cried piteously, as she threw herself on 

her knees at Jonathan’s feet. “ No—no ! You will not, 

! cannot do such an awful deed.” 

“ Ha! ha! ” 

j “ Tell me that you are only threatening me for some 
1 nlterior purpose—that you do not really mean what you 
say. Speak to me—speak to me ! ” 

“ Are you willing to listen to reason ? ” 

“Yes—ves! Oh! God; yes ! Speak—speak!” 

“ Be calm, then. Jack has no doubt made you ac¬ 
quainted with the secret of your life.” 

“ He has. He told me, too, that you had joined my 
enemies, and were against me—that you had tried to bend 
him to your will. But you failed—you failed.” 

“ Knowing this, then, you must be aware that it is 
merely by the orders of auother that I act.” 

“ My cruel uncle ? ” 

“ Exactly so.” 

“And what reward ?” cried Bess, a fresh hope spring¬ 
ing up in her mind ; “ and what reward does he offer you 
for doing this ? Tell me its amount, and I will double— 
ay, treble it—if you will put me in possession of my own.” 

Jonathan smiled grimlv. 

“ You cannot.” 

“ Cannot what ?” 

“ Double the reward.” 

“ Why not ? Surely I have enough for that.” 

“ No/’ said Wiki. “ Mv reward will be the sole and 
undisputed possession of all your wealth and estates.” 

“Impossible!” cried the young girl, with a startled 
look. “ My uncle could not be so toonsh.” 

“You are green,” said Wild. “When yon are older 


you will know better. Look at my position,” he cried, in 
an exultant tone of voice. “Blueskin is dead. Jack a 
prisoner. You a prisoner too, and your uucle so deeply 
and wholly in my power that he exists hut at my plea¬ 
sure, and I can compel him to act just as I chooso.” 


CHAPTER LXXYI. 

A UYSTEEie'OS AND SOKROM -STRICKEN 01,D MAN SEEKS 
AN INTERVIEW WITH THE THIEF-TAKER. 

As Jonathan spoke these words he drew himself up to his 
full height, aud looked defiantly around him. 

Edgwortli Bess gazed upon him with the utmost sur¬ 
prise and terror. 

“ You know now,” said Wild, after a brief silence. 

“ That is what 1 meant to tell j'ou. I shall leave 3-011 now, 
in order that 3-011 may perpend what you have heard. I 
shall return in a few hours, aud then—lni! ha!—then, 
my dear, 1 have a little proposal to make to you.” 

A hideous leer accompanied these words. 

What did he mean F 

Bess was terrified, though at what she knew not. 

“*A little proposal which you will do well to accede to, 

I can assure you, for if you comply with 1113- wishes, I will 
do what you wish in return. While I am gone think over 
all I have said, and make what you can of it.” 

Jonathan left the cell, and, closing the door behind him, 
fastened it carefully. 

Edgwortli Bess listened to the sound of his retreating 
footsteps along the passage. 

Then, groping her way back to the straw, sbe flung 
lierself upon It, aud clasping lier bands over ber eyes, 
strove to think. 

Jonathan’s words and mysterious behaviour filled lier 
with undefined dread. 

That he had some deep and hidden motive in paying her 
the visit he did, she knew enough of him to be certain. 

But she found all attempts to speculate upon it fruitless. 

Then the current of lier thoughts changed, and with a 
burst of sorrow she thought of the sad fate of her friend 
and protector, Blueskin, and the reflection that it was to J 
her that he owed his death, added fresh poignancy to her 
grief. 

Jack Sheppard, too, who despite his criminality, she 
loved with all the fond devotion of a true woman’s heart. 

He, too, was in a scarcely better position, for had not 
Jonathan told her be was doomed to die—to die the 
most shameful aud ignominious of all deaths. 

There sbe was alone and undefended, without a friend 
to aid her at the time when a strong arm and a willing 
heart were most needed to protect her. 

TruB’ was ber situation a wretched one indeed, and can 
it be wondered at that she gave herself up entirely to 
despair. 

Let her turn lier mental vision in whatever direction she 
would, she could see not the faintest glimmering of hope. 

The sobs and tears, as bit by hit the t'orloruness of her 
condition forced itself upon lier, were really heartbreaking. ] 

There was but one source from which sbe could draw ■ 
consolation. 

She knew the indomitable energy of Jack’s disposition, | 
and from that knowledge argued that he would make a < 
powerful effort to escape and rescue her from the grasp j 
of her persecutors. 

Aud so, in a state of inind at times borderiug upon 
madness, but at all times wretched, the da3 r passed j 
a\v\y. 

Jonathan Wild, when ho left her cell, went up into 
the hall, and, after a moment’s reflection, out cf the 
front door. 

“ Flood ! ” 1 

“Yes, Mr. Wild. What did you please to want, sir ? I 
I am here at your service, Mr. Wild.” j 

“ Ya—ah ! Silence. I shall bo back in an hour." 

“ Yerv good, sir. Ob ! yes, sir.” 

Jonathan descended the steps, and Flood, as lie closed ■ 
tlie door, muttered— 

“ The villain. I did hope be was done for, curse him .' j 
T wish I had hit him a little harder than I did.” ^ j 

It will be recollected that Flood was the name of the 
man who bad knocked Wild about so when they- conveyed j 
him to London. 
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On this occasion Jonathan’s business was of a very ordi¬ 
nary and every day kind indeed. The fact was he wanted 
something to eat. *. 

> His household was carried on under rather strange 
principles, and whenever he took a meal there was always 
one eating-house where ho went to eat it. 

This eating-house was in Giltspur-street, facing tho 
east end of St. Sepulolire’s-ehurch, and was kept by a 
creature of his. 

Towards it he now made his way. Many hours had 
elapsed since he had taken any food, and now he felt him¬ 
self sick and faint for want of sustenance. 

Tho hour was an early one, and few people were in the 
streets ; still fewer shops were open. 

But Wild knew his wishes were always attended to with 
tho utmost alaerity, let him appear at what hour ho 
would. 

He fouud a man faking dowu the shutters. Ho seemed 
only partially awake, and ho stopped in his work every 
now and then and yawned in sueh a frightful manner that 
his head seemed in imminent danger of tailing off. 

But it is hardly worth while to bo so minute as to fid- 
low Wild into tbe eating-liouse, when we have so many 
stirring and important events pressing, npon as for speedy 
reeital. Let it suffice to say, that having eaten enough to 
satisfy a small regiment, he, in something less than an 
hour, reached tho door of his ow n house again. 

As he erossed tho street, he turned his head and looked 
up at tho church clock. 

It was a few minutes past seven. 

“ 1 will go and have three hours’ rest,” he said. “ I 
feel badly in waut of it. Thou I shall Do able to attend 
to business in my offiee properly I have, sadly neglected 
it of late, hut thank the fates thiugs will go on a little 
smoother now.” 

What a mistake. 

But we will not overruu our story, but merely describe 
eveuls in the order in which they happened. 

In pursuance, then, of.his expressed intention, Jonathan 
made his way to the bed-room on the seeond floor, and 
flinging himself upou tho bed, dressed as he was, fell into 
a profound slumber. 

Then he moved and got his neek bent in some odd way, 
and began to snore in a frightful manner. 

The door was then cautiously pushed open, and a head 
Sir us t in. 

Satisfied apparently that he might safely venture to 
enter, Mi Ebenezer Saioxall, the apotheeary, did so. 

“ 11a!” he said, in a whisper, as he readied the side of 
the bed. “ He’s asleep now, and no mistake. 1 had 
better take the opportunity of dressing his wound, or there 
will ho no bearing him when he awakes. What a hor¬ 
rible noise. I'll shift his head a little, and see if that will 
j stop it. Oh ! ah ! yes. That’s it. Capital! ” 

Jonathan’s nasal eoneert ceased. 

Tho apotheeary now, with trembling hands and gentle 
touch, set about the very unpleasant task he had to per-1 
form. 

But Jonathan’s sleep was too profound for it to arouse 
him, though he several times shouted and moved about 
uneasily, to tho great terror of the man of physic. 

“That’s over,” he said, at last; “and now, Jonathan 
Wild, you can sleep as long as you like.” 

He glided from the room like a phantom. 

When Wild threw himself npon the bed and fell asleep, 
it was with the mental resolution to awake in three 
hours’ time. 

It was just striking ten when he opened his eyes. 

He felt wonderfully better than he had for some time. 

His hearty meal, sound sleep, and careful dressing of his 
wound had all conspired to produee this effect. 

He rolled off the bed, adjusted his clothes a little, and 
1 then slunk down stairs with the stealthy tread of a cat. 

He was in hopes, by comiug unexpectedly, to catch 
some oue “ on the hop, as he called it, by which expres- 
! sion he meant doing or saying something whieh he would 
: not he desired to v itness. 

| But his rascally erew were too wide awake to be up to 
, anything just then. They every moment expected to see 
I him make his appearance. 

) Scarcely had Jonathan seated himself at the desk than 
| Wilkinson tapped at the door, and just showed the end of 
. his nose. 

“A visitor, Mr. Wild.” 


“ Come in.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild,” 

Wilkinson did not know whether to feel pleased cr not, 
but lie obeyed. 

“Who is it?” 

“ I don’t know, sir. He’s an old man, and seems to be 
in very great distress about something. He has been 
here a great many times, and says his business with you 
is of the utmost importance. 

“ Is he well dressed ? ” 

“Not very, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Never mind, I will see him.” 

Wilkinson, as the Americans, in their peculiar vernacu¬ 
lar, would have said, “ made traeks ” for tho door. 

“ Stop! ” cried Wild. 

lie had his baud on the knob of the door, but he stopped 
at onee. 

“ Wilkinson, eome here.” 

“Yes, Mr Wild,” he replied. 

He dreaded this pacifie demeanour on the part of his 
employer boded him no good. 

llis conscience, too, aeeused him, for he had been 
mixing himself up in some little affairs whieh, if they 
came to Jonathan’s knowledge, would assuredly put his 
head in the halter. 

Trembling, then, in every limb, and white as ashes, he 
approaehed the railings in front of the desk at whieh Wild 
was seated. 

“ Wilkinson ! ” 

“ I am here, Mr. Wild.” 

“ You don’t seem very well.” 

“Me, sir ? Why—a—yes—a—that is to say”- 

“And confused! But don’t be afraid, Wilkinsun. I 
believe you are faithful to me, and I don’t want to be 
unjust.” 

“No!” groaned Wilkinson, and that was all be could 
say. 

“ You gave me some very important news about tbe 
ruiued abbey, and, what is more, the information turned 
out to be perfectly eorreet.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild,” said Wilkinson, brightening up a 
little, and losing much of his dread. 

“ I succeeded iu that important business, which I 
shouldn’t have done so easily if it had nut been for you.” 

“Oh! Mr. Wild,” exelaiined Wilkinson, with a hypo¬ 
critical whine.” 

“ So, to reward you, aud encourage you to tell me any¬ 
thing else you may think I should like to know, there’s a 
twenty pound note, Wilkiuson. Put it in your pocket, and 
say no more about it.” 

“ Oh! Mr. Wild,” gasped Wilkinson, as he clutched the 
crisp bit of paper. “ Oh! Mr. Wild, you are too good !” 

“ The intelligence was important. Let it be an en- 
eourager to you. Hold your row ! ” 

“ Vos, sir.” 

“ Where’s this old man you spoke of? ” 

“Waiting in No. 2, sir.” 

“ Very well. Bring him in here at once, and don’t say 
another word.” 

Wilkinson elosed the door. 

“ Oh ! I’m blowed! ” he muttered, and he looked at the 
note which had been given him, and found it genuine. 
“ Johnny’s grateful. The blessed world will eome to 
an end after this, and no mistake. What a fool I was to 
be a frightening myself like that about nothink at all.” 

He opened the door of tho littlo waiting-room which 
was called No. 2. 

Seated in an arm-ehair by the fire-place, his faec buried 
in his hands, and wearing every appearance of tho utmost 
sorrow, was an old man. 

What could he want with Jonathan Wild ? 


CHAPTER LXXVII. j 

RETURN'S TO THE LONELY CHAMBER AT THE TOP OF THE 
NORTH TURRET OP THE RUINED ABBEY. 

Nothing would please us better than to at once answer 
the question, but our attention cannot any longer he 
diverted from some other events replete with interest. 

The reader must exereise that most commendable of all 
virtues, patience. 

But we promise to keep him no longer than we car help- 
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[ULl’ESKIN IMPLORES THE POACHERS TO SPARE HIS LIFE.] 

Leaving, then, the sorrowful aud mysterious old man He fell as though struc 
upon the point of being introduced to Jonathan. extended on his back for a ( 

Leaving Edgworth Bess in the silence, solitude, and The fire died out. 
darkness of her cell beneath Wild’s house. Gradually as she sank t 

Leaving Jack Sheppard in his very perilous position ra y s ceased to shine throug 
*pon the winding staircase in that part of Newgate de= The chamber was in dart 
voted to the governor’s use. Presently the sun rose, ai 

We turn to one whose condition was, if possible, cymbling walls of the of 
worse than all, and of whom we have for so long lost i wl *- 1 a jnore than mag 
sight. ! then, as the god of day c 

We allude to Blueskin. , in , . t i he sk y> &°, ldeu th 

It will be recollected that on the occasion of Wild’s j W AUasT evoiVas^h^inoo 

The result of that conflict is already known to the tacle* 8 ^ ^ ''' !lU ^ ° 

rrrt-i His hair matted with \ 

KoA n i. 0 ? 6 terr P c heavy blow of his hanger, Jonathan round his head, and so stopj 
had beat down his guard, and inflicted a ghastly wound all motion, his eyes wide op 
Upon his (Blueskin s) hea l, death upon his face, lay Blu 


He fell as though struck by lightning, and was left 
extended on his back for a dead man. 

Tlio fire died out. 

Gradually as she sank towards the west, the moon’s 
rays ceased to shine through the grated windows. 

The chamber was in darkness. 

Presently the sun rose, and gilded with its first ravs the 
crumbling walls of the old ruin, investing them for a 
time with a more than magic beauty. 

Then, as tlio god of day climbed still higLer and higher 
in the sky, the golden tint "departed, and an ordinary 
white one took its place. 

_ At last, even as the moon had done on the precedent 
night, the sun shone through the turret windows. 

His warm, revivifying beams revealed a frightful spec¬ 
tacle. 

His hair matted with blood, which had coagulated 
round his head, and so stopped the hemorrhage ; bereft of 
all motion, his eyes wide open and vitreous, the pallor of 
death upon his face, lay Blueskin 1 
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But he was not dead, though life clung to him by hut a 
feeble tenure. 

Still, lie gave no signs of life, and no one who gaze<f upon 
him could have come to any other conclusion than that he 
was a corpse. 

Higher and higher rose the sun, brighter and warmer 
became his rays, but yet that mutilated form stirred not. 

Oh! could but some kind Samaritan have been made 
aware of the desperate condition of a fellow-creature, he 
would have hastened to his assistance, bound up his wounds, 
aud brought him back to life. 

But in that louely foot-deserted place, what hope was 
there that any one would come to tend his hurts ? 

Alas! none. 

His recovery must then be left in the bauds of nature. 

The cool autumn day fades away. 

Hope fades with it. 

The deathlike trance has now continued upwards of 
eighteen hours. 

Had it uot so chanced that the blood congealed over the 
wound, and so stopped its further How, he must inevitably 
have bled to death. 

As it was, though, he had lost no inconsiderable quantity 
of the vital fluid, yet it was not enough to endanger life. 

Obscurer and obscurer grew the different objects once 
again, until it was impossible to distinguish the form 
which lay so stark and still. 

No signs of returning animation. 

A north-east wind sighed with a melancholy cadence 
through the abbey ruins. 

The leaves of the ivy and other parasitic plants that 
clung to the time-worn stonework for support rustled 
ceaselessly. 

The gigantic owls, who had for so long found there a 
safe and unmolested home,uttered at intervals their strange 
unearthly cry, too-whoo, too-wlioo. 

Dense masses of clouds overspread the heavens, and shut 
out the radiance of the queen of night. 

But the wind, as it increased in power, sent them scud¬ 
ding away until they piled themselves up in a huge bank 
on the opposite side of the horizon. 

Then the silvery moon and pale, twinkling stars, were 
brought to view. 

The moon was exactly at the full. 

Through the ■window in the turret streamed with full 
force her light, revealing its interior with a seemingly 
greater clearness than the sun himself. 

In broad and picturesque masses of light and shade it 
fell. 

The body of Blueskiu, looking like some statue, so 
still and corpse-like looking was it, could be once more seen. 

In the long interval of time no change bad taken place. 

Ilis eyes were fixed, and staring blindly upwards. 

The arms outstretched. 

The limbs rigid. 

Is he to die ? 

And as the pale pure beams of the full moon rest upon 
him there starts up, unbidden to the imagination, the 
horrible superstition of the vampire. 

That phantom, the bare idea of which colds the warm 
life-blood about the heart, and causes a clammy moisture 
in the brain. 

That phantom which perpetuates a loathly life by suck¬ 
ing the life-blood from the veins of the young. 

That phantom, immortal, though liable to death like 
any human being, yet who, upon being exposed to the 
moonlight, takes presently a new lease oi existence. 

That phantom to whom the moon is a god, from whom, 
from time to time, he draws fresh life and vigour to con¬ 
tinue his unholy work. 

Yes, such is the superstition which a contemplation of 
that prostrate form cannot fail to bring before the mind. 

The silence and solitude of the place. 

The immobility of that spectral-looking shape. 

The bright moonbeams shining with unnatural lustre 
upon him. 

All these circumstances would lead to such a thought, 
without any great stretch of the imagination. 

And that idea having onoe taken firm possession or any¬ 
one, how they would have felt the heart still its pulsa¬ 
tions—how they would have felt the healthy action of 
their lungs impeded, and the breath sent forth in sudden 
and fitful gasps—how they would have felt the blood creep 
through its channels like water, when they saw the deathly 


object make a slight, almost imperceptible movement. 

Could it be possible that the lunar light contained some 
resuscitative power ? 

It would seem so. 

The slight movement was repeated. 

It was a strong convulsive shudder of the whole body. 

Then the arms moved, aud at last the seemingly dead 
man raised himself upon one arm, and looked about him. 

All round do his eyes wander, and then, as if under 
some powerful fascination, they rest upon the moon’s disk. 

Very ghastly indeed was the aspect of the countenance. 

A groan came from the white lips. 

Then the factitious strength which had enabled him 
to rise departed, .and he sauk down again upon his back. 

But this time he was in possession of his faculties. 

His head was racked with an intolerable pain, which 
seemed now as if a fiery arrow had pierced his brain, and 
then as though his skull was falling asunder. 

The effort which he made to recollect who he was, and 
what had happened last, aggravated these symptoms 
frightfully. 

Still he did not give up. 

A natural impulse made him carry his hand to his 
head. 

It was sticky, cold, and wet. 

“ I have been wounded,” ho said. “ I Lave been 
wounded. How did it happen, I wonder ? Am I still 
alive, or is this death ? ” 

He again struggled to a lialf-sitting posture. 

This time he was much stronger. 

He bad about his braiu a dim consciousness of what 
bad occurred, but that was all. Nothing at all resembling 
distinct recollection. 

Then all at once be became seized with the idea that be 
was hi pome imminent danger where he was, and that it 
was imperative be should escape at once. 

That was delirium. 

In obedience to this instinct, and fiuding bis strength 
wonderfully increased, lie made all speed he could towards 
the door. 

On Lis bauds and feet he crawled, leaving behind him a 
track of blood as he went. 

Down the narrow, dark, and steep stone staircase, mis¬ 
sing a dozen times by a hair’s breath a full that would 
then and there have finished bis career. 

Through the little door and out into tbo mazy intrica¬ 
cies of the abbey rains be went. 

Paying no heed to his course—climbing with incredible 
labour over obstacles be could easily have crawled round— 
possessed but with the idea that by keeping on he was 
escaping some great peril, be did not stay for breath, but 
hastened on. 

The exertion caused the wound in lii3 head to break out 
afresh, aud the hot blood trickled down on to liis neck and 
face. 

Not heeding this in the least—indeed, it is question¬ 
able whether be was aware of it—be emerged from the 
ruins, and plunged into the wood surrounding them. 

Still maintaining the same onward course, vainly ex¬ 
hausting bis strength, he forced bis way through the 
thickest of the undergrow th. 

The gorse bushes wound bis bauds, the prickly thorn 
and wildbriar lacerate bis flesh, but lie cares not, feels 
not, so that be still goes onward. 

His sense of bearing, too, is stretched to the utmost, 
in expectation of bearing some indications of pursuit. 

But in that lonely place all is still. 

And now be reaches the margin of one of those open 
spaces, which are met with in all woods of great extent 

lie wipes the blood from his face with his band, won¬ 
dering the while what it is, and listens. 

His pulse begins to slacken. 

He can bear sounds which fill bis heart with dread, and 
convince him bis foes are close upon bis track. 

The trampling of feet. 

| The murmuring of voices. 

Clope at hand, too, they seemed. 

With the energy of despair be made a desperate effort 
to force bis way further through the bushes. 

Then be beard the loud report of a gun, and simul¬ 
taneously felt a slight shock. 

“ I am shot! ” he gasped, and then bo sank down upon 
the earth, having looked, as lie firmly believed, for the 
last time upon the face of nature. 
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CHAPTER LXXVIII. 

BLUESKIN ESCAPES BUT FROM ONE PERIL TO FALL IXT,p 
ANOTHER. 

And now, from the shadowy sides of the small open 
space, upon the borders of which Blueskin had fallen, 
there emerged several dusky forms. 

With slow, stealthy steps, and as though animated by 
one impulse, they made their way to the centre of the 
enclosure. 

As they reached it, and stood there in a dense, silent 
throng, the moonbeams revealed their garb and features. 

Almost without exception they were attired as farm¬ 
house labourers, only there was an air and manner about 
them which showed they were not those peaceful people. 

The large slouching felt hats which they wore upon 
their heads concealed a great portion of their features, 
but wbat could be seen was forbidding enough. 

Each man carried a musket. 

They looked anxiously aronud them, whilst some 
assumed listening attitudes. 

“ All is well, 1 fancy,” said one, in hoarse, guttural 
accents. “ I can hear nothing. I think I had him.” 

“ What was it ? ” 

" I know not. Some spy, I should think; hut I hope 
I have put an end to him, though. It was some one 
sneaking through the underwood, and who would do that 
but a spy ? ” 

“ That’s right enough,” said another. “ But why don’t 
you go and see what it is ? ” 

“ Why don’t _vou ? ” 

“ Oh ! you fired the gun, didn’t you ? Go and see your¬ 
self. ITa! look there. Hark! What is it? Oh! what 
is it ? ” 

The other men, upon hearing these words from their 
companion, and seeing him raise his arm, looked imme¬ 
diately in the direction in which he pointed. 

They shrunk back and got closer to each other. 

Some held their guns butt ends upwards in attitudes of 
defence. 

Then a miserable-looking object, which looked scarcely 
human, crept out of the shadow of the trees into the 
patch of moonlight. 

It was Blueskin. 

When he fell down, as recorded at the end of the last 
•hapter, it was under the firm conviction that he was 
mortally wounded. 

But this he quick]}' found was not the case. 

Our readers suspect what had happened. 

The men in the wood were poachers, and hearing some 
one forcing a way through the brake, they had taken it to 
be a spy, and fired in the direction of the sound. 

The gun was only loaded with small shot, only a few of 
which struck Blueskin on the leg. The remainder flew 
harmlessly over him. 

Still, in the state in which he then was, the idea that he 
was killed would be the one most likely to take fast hold of 
his imagination. 

But, as we have already said, he soon found he was 
unhurt. 

And now a result occurred which might have been 
expected. 

The flow of blood from the wound had dispelled the 
delirium from his brain, and he recollected with the 
greatest suddenness all that had occurred. 

He rose, although his weakness was excessive. 

He could hear the sound of voices, and he made his 
way slowly and painfully towards the place from which 
the}' came, with the intention of asking for relief. 

Crawling on his hands and knees, and dragging with 
the greatest difficulty one leg after another, he came. 

“ Help ! help f ” he cried. “ Mercy! mercy ! Do not 
strike me. I am wounded, I fear, to the death, and can¬ 
not raise my hand in my defence. Save me—save me! 
Mercy—mercy ! ” 

It was only feebly that he could utter these words, 
although he strained his voice to the utmost. 

And all the time he spoke ho crawled nearer and nearer 
to the men. 

But as they saw him draw so close they raised their 
guns threateningly, and with hoarse cries warned him 
off. They feared it was but a snare—a portion of some 
deeply-laid than for their apprehension. 

" So — no!” said Blueskin, in a weaker voice, “you 


cannot be so inhuman as to refuse me what I ask. Help ! 
help!—oh! help ! Help me, or 1 die ! ” 

“ Hold off!” cried the poachers, “hold off! We can 
do nothing for }-ou. Hold off, or it will be the worse for 
you! ” 

Blueskin looked up as these unfeeling words reached his 
ears. 

_ His gaze met only stem and angry faces, and weapons 
lifted menacingly above him. 

He strove to speak, 
lie could not. 

With his right hand he clutched his throat, as though 
he could have torn away the impediment to speech. 

He made another frantic effort to raise his voice, but a 
wLisper only issued from his lips. 

“ Gold ! ” he said, “ gold! I am rich ! Gold—gold— 
to those who help me! Mercy! mercy! I—I—help— 
ah !—he—” 

Uttering these M’ords in a hissing whisper he fell like a 
log of wood to the ground. 

The poachers looked into each other’s faces in alarm and 
doubt. 

“ Poor wretch ! ” said one at last. 

“ Let’s finish him,” cried another, a huge, bull-necked 
fellow, “ we should do him a kiudness by putting him out 
of His misery. What do you say, mates ? ” 

He swung his gun, which he had hold of by the barrel, 
two or three times round his head, in order that he might 
bring it down with greater force. 

And bring it down he assuredly would—for the remain¬ 
der of the gang, looking up to him as their leader, made 
no sign of dissent—had not a stalwart young fellow sprang 
forward from their midst, and caught the descending 
weapon in his hands. 

“ Xo, no,” he cried, “ I won’t stand by and see a help¬ 
less wounded man murdered if I can help it. I’ll tell 
you what it is, Jack Adams: hard times, had masters, 
and misfortunes may have driven me to be a poacher, but 
my heart is not dead yet! ” 

“ Let go of my gun! ” said the tall ruffian, who had 
! been called Jack Adams; “ wliat do I care whether your 
heart is dead or not. Let go of my gun, 1 say, or I’ll 
make you.” 

“Never, until you promise to let this man he.” 

“ Ho! ho! hark, mates! How long has this young 
cock been your captain, I should like to know ? ” 

“ I say 1 won’t see this man murdered! ” 

" He is a spy, I tell you,” cried Jack Adams, “ and 
its a trap to catch us! Death to the spy! Isn’t that it, 
mates ? ” 

“ Yes, yes,” cried the others, “ down with them both— 
down with them both.” 

“ Hold! ” cried Adams : “ now I know your minds, all 
right. Hold off a bit; the man on the ground can’t hurt 
ns for a minute or two, and as this is a little personal 
affair between George and myself, why we’ll settle it.” 

“ Bravo, Adams ! That’s fair! Give it to him ! We’ll 
stand.by ! A ring—a ring! Make a ring ! ” 

Such were the vociferations which saluted Jack Adams’s 
proposal. 

Anything in the shape of a personal contest was some¬ 
thing very congenial to their dispositions, and as the in¬ 
tending combatants were the two strongest men in the 
gang, they looked forward to this one with unusual in¬ 
terest. 

As for the young man, George, he exhibited the utmost 
willingness to settle the matter in the manner proposed. 

It was not the first difference he had had with Adams. 

A ring was quickly formed and seconds appointed. 

With great speed the men now proceeded to divest 
themselves of the upper portion of their apparel, and in a 
minute or two they stood facing each other in the moon¬ 
light, stripped to the waist. 

Both were strong, well-formed men, and tolerably 
matched in all respects save height and length of reach, 
in both of which Adams had the advantage. 

After a little cautious sparring they flow at each other 
with the utmost fury, and some heavy blows were ex¬ 
changed. 

Then both combatants fell to the ground. 

They were quickly raised by their seconds. 

Scarcely waiting to draw breath and wipe the blood 
and dirt from their persons, they again rushed at each 
other. 
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This time the encounter was fierce and more protracted, 
but it ended by both kissing the earth as before. 

A rest of a few minutes now became imperative, but 
when the combatants were again placed face to face, all 
present felt certain that this, the third round, would de¬ 
cide the battle. 

Both appeared to be much injured. 

But their blood was up to fighting point, and they went 
at it like demons. 

The poachers looked on with the most intense delight, 
and so absorbed were the}’ that they quite forgot the cause 
of the duel. 

Backwards and forwards, round and round went the 
two men. 

It soon became evident George was getting the best, 
and Adams the worst of it 

This fact seemed to press itself Upon the observation 
of the latter, for he fought with positive fury. 

George still maintained bis calmness, and then, having 
watched his opportunity, he struck his opponent a tre¬ 
mendous blow on the mouth, and down he fell senseless. 

George was the victor. 

Two or three stooped over their vanquished captain, 
but the majority surrounded George, and overwhelmed 
him with congratulations. 

“ Where is the poor man who asked for help ? ” he 
cried, although he was so much punished that he could 
hardly stand. “ Where is lie ? ” 

“ Here, George, and as dead as a nut.” 

“No, no, not dead. Pick him up, some of you; I 
wouldn’t trouble you if I could help it. Pick him up, 
and carry him carefully to my cottage. ’Tain’t far from 
here, you know.” 

“ All right, George; we’ll do it, my lad. You’ve got a 
rare pluck, and no mistake.” 

Blueskiu accordingly was raised as gently as their rough 
hands would permit. 

The movement aroused him. 

“ Save me,” he cried. “ Gold ! heaps of gold to those 
who save me! A doctor—send for a doctor, or I shall 
bleed to death ! ” 

“ All right, guv’ncr. Come along of us. George has 
licked Jack Adams, so we’re going to take you to his cot¬ 
tage. Come on, its all right.” 

More dead than alive, as people say, Blueskin was taken 
by a narrow, winding pathway through the trees, to a 
miserable hut in which George and his wife and family 
dwelt. 

"With great care he was laid on the only bed there was 
in the place. 

George, before he entered, swilled himself well under a 
pump, so that his wife should not see what had taken place 
the moment he entered. 

“ A doctor—a doctor ! ” moaned Blueskin. 

“ Hero’s old Ann,” said one of the men, as a decrepit 
old woman approached the bedside. “ Here’s old Ann ! 
She knows more about hurts nor any doctor in the king¬ 
dom. Don’t you, Ann ? ” 

“ Get away with you. Get away with you all,” said old 
Ann, in a shrill tone of voice. “ Leave me alone with 
him, and then, if it is possible for a human being to save 
his life, I’ll save it! Be oil' with you all! There must, be 
sport found to-night.” 

In obedience to these words the poachers wilhdrew, 
leaving the old woman and George’s wife alone with 
Blueskin. 

Between them they carefully washed and hound up his 
wounds, to which the old woman applied a dark-coloured 
ointment, which she assured him would heal the wouudiu ‘ 
a short space of time. 

When this was over she forced some narcotic down his 
throat, and in less than ten minutes from the time it was 
administered, Blueskiu was iu a deep sound sleep wnicli 
would go far towards recruiting liis exhausted energies. 

And here again we must leave him for a time, while we 
direct the reader’s attention to other scenes of the deepest 
interest. 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 

THE MYSTERIOUS OLD MAN REVEALS HIMSELF, AND 
MAKES A STRANGE COMMUNICATION TO JONATHAN WILD. 

“ Now then, sir, Mr. Wild is waiting to see yon,” said 
Wilkinson, in more civil tones than he usually made use 
of; but the fact is the twenty-pound note Jonathan had 
given him had had a soothing effect upon his system; “ now 
then, sir, if you want to see Mr. Wild.” 

It was to the dejected old man who sat by the fireplace 
in the waiting-room that he spoke. ^ 

Upon hearing these words the old man subdued the 
ward manifestations of his grief, and rose to his feet. 

As he thus stood, the most casual observer could not 
fail to notice that he bore about him the impress of a gen¬ 
tleman. 

But his hair and attire were in disorder. His face and 
hands unwashed. 

On the little finger of the left hand sparkled a ring, and 
his soiled and torn clothes were of the best workmanship 
and material. 

What could so strange a being want with Jonathan 
Wild ? 

Not to unbosom his sorrows to him, one would think. 
Wild was hardly the sort of man to sympathize with 
anyone’s misfortunes save his own. 

Patience, reader. The conversation which took place 
between the strange pair will explain it. 

Wilkinson led the way to the door of the thief-taker’s 
office, and having ushered in the mysterious old man he 
withdrew. 

Jonathan Wild bent a keen glance upon his visitor, and 
was struck with his peculiar appearance. 

Ou his part, the old man, with a diffidence that seemed 
native to him, advanced to the railings of the desk, and 
said tremulously— 

“ Mr. Jonathan Wild ? ” 

“ That’s my name, sir ; what’s yours ? Excuse my 
way, but I have a great deal of business to do, and no 
time to spare.” 

“Just so, sir; my name is Joseph Stansbury. The 
business I couu* upon is of a very important and serious 
character.” 

“ Then if it is in my power you shall be served. Will 
you he good enough to explain, sir ? ” 

“ I will in as few words as I can.” 

“ Good.” 

“But I must first ask your advice. I am by no means 
certain that you cither can or will aid me. What is your 
fee P ” 

“ I make no charges,” said Wild; “ I am quite ready 
to hear all you have got to say.” 

The strange old man, and who wo may as well in future 
call by his name, Joseph Stansbury, looked at Jonathan 
in some surprise upon hearing this announcement. He 
did not know his peculiar mode of carrying on business. 
“Of course, Mr. Wild,” he said, “ have beard a 

great deal about you ”- 

Jonathan bowed. 

“ And your extraordinary skill in tracing stolen goods.” 

“ Well, sir, what ol that P ” 

“ It occurred to me, Mr. Wild,” replied Mr. Stansbury, 
with difficulty repressing a sob, “ that as you were so suc¬ 
cessful in finding property, you might be equally so in 
finding persons.” 

“ You must explain more, sir, I have particular sources 
of information.” 

“ So I have heard, Mr. Wild. Well, to be brief, I want 
you to find my son.” 

“Your son!” 

“ Yes ; my only son—my darling! My'.ear bfp! My 
only child, William! ” 

“ Ya—ah! ” 

“Sir!” 

“ Nothing ! But how old is this sou ? IIow did he 
disappear P As yet, you will remember, you have given 
me no particulars.” 

“ I have not; but I am so bowed down with grief that I 
hardly know what I am saying, or what I am about. He 
is twenty-three years of age.” 

“ A young man, then P ” 

“ Even so.” 

“ Ha! ” paid Wild, with a feeling of greater interest. 
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“ I fancied all the while it was a little child which you 
had lost.” 

“ No—no. My trouble is greater than that. He is a 
young man, just as we may say upon the threshold of 

“ How did he disappear ? ” 

“He came up to London. I sent him on business of 
my own. Would that I had come myself. Alas! alas! 
could I but have known, and then this would never have 
happened.” 

“ He oame up to London, you say ?” 

“ He did; and from that hour to this we hav e never 
heard aught of him.” 

“You must tell me all the particulars, and then I 
think, from my knowledge of the city, I may get upon his 
track. From what town did he come, and how long 
ago?” 

“ H? came from Abingdon, Mr. Wild. That is where 1 
live. Do you know the place ? ” 

“ It is a little village not far from Oxford, is it not ? ” 

“ It is—it is! At Water-farm, Abingdon ! ” 

“ And when did he leave ? ” said Jonathan, taking up a 
pen, and dropping it in the ink. “ How long is it since ? ” 
“ A weary time. Let me see; I have it here in this 
pocket-book. On the 12th of last July he left the farm.” 

“ Nearly two months ago, then,” said Jonathan, making 
a note. To tell the truth, accustomed as he was to hearing 
all kinds of strange revelations, there was something in 
this affair that aroused his curiosity. 

“ Nearly two months ! It seems to me like two years ! ” 
“ Indeed. Now, Mr. Stansbury, let me tell you it is 
a very extraordinary thing for a young man of the age you 
describe to come up to London and then never be heard 
of again. Let mo hear all, and then I may perhaps be 
able to arrive at some conclusion respecting it. Now 1 
confess myself quite unable to do so.” 

“ Well, you must know, sir, I had a sudden demand 
made upon me for the payment of a large sum of monej r .” 
li es — —yes I 

“ It was not more than I could pay, you understand, but 
pretty nearly all I had was then at my bankers, and as it was 
wanted immediately, and I was very unwell, I sent my son 
up to London instead.” 

Wild nodded. 

“ My poor, darling boy. You must know, Mr. Wild, 
tnat it falls to the lot of few fathers to have a son like my 
William; very few indeed. Have you a son, sir ? ” 

A terrific scowl distorted Jonathan’s countenance as 
this apparently simple question was put to him. He had 
a son—but no matter—he controlled himself, and simply 
said, in a constrained tone of voice— 

“ Go on. What of your son ? ” 

“ He was all that a parent could wish. I loved his 
mother, Mr. Wild, for I have a loving heart; but in gain¬ 
ing a son I lost a wife.” 

"•*.r, Stansbury paused from excess of emotion. 

To what point did this strange story tend ? 

It was impossible to imagine. 

Jonathan hurriedly bid him to proceed. The simple 
question he had been asked about his sou touched him in 
a place he thought invulnerable, for Jonathan had a son, 
of whc*n the reader of this narrative will yet learn some¬ 
thing new and startling. 

“ Three days, Mr. Wild, before I sent my son on this 
disastrous journey he married a young girl to whom he 
had been long betrothed. I am entering into all these 
particulars in order that you may the better comprehend 
the whole story.” 

“ It is well to be explicit,” replied Jonathan, “ but try 
to be brief at the same time.” 

“ I will. As his journey would be one of business only, 
and as he would make it in the shortest time possible, he 
left his bride behiud him. It would, he thought, be unkind 
to fatigue her with such a journey. Alas! she has never 
seen him more.” 

Jonathan drew a long breath. 

The case was growing more complicated, and the clue 
Ac faucied he had found he lost again. 

“ Have you any evidence he reached London ? ” 

“ Yes, the driver of the coach, by whose side he sat all 
the way, remembers his alighting at the inn in Piccadilly, 
where they stop.” 

“ Indeed; that is enough. And now about the money. 
Did he get that ? ” 
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“He did air. Of course, when we found he did not 
come back we grew alarmed, and I started oil forthwith. 
My first visit was to the banking-house. A clerk tlicro 
remembered his calling and receiving the money.” 

“ What was the amount ? ” 

“ Six thousand four hundred pounds.” 

“ When did he receive it ? ” 

“ On the 14th of July,” 

“ He started on the 12th ? ” 

“ He did.” 

“No time was lost then ? ” 

“ None, you see.” 

“ And he left the bank with the money in his pos« 
session ? ” 

“ Yes, I have every' reason to believe he did.” 

“ And then ? ” 

“After that, Mr. Wild, I can find nothing whatever of 
him. All trace is gone.” 

“ Extraordinary.” 

“ Look at me, Mr. Wild; I came up here six weeks ago. 

In all that time I have rested neither night and day, but 
have searched for him unceasingly.” 

“ And without result ? ” 

“ Without result; and so in despair—as a last resource, 
in fact—I came here to you to ask you if you could assist 
me to find my poor boy. 

“ It is a pity you did not apply to me earlier. I should 
have stood a much better chance of success then. As it 
is the scent is cold. Still, do not despair. I feel, I can 
assure you, a more than common interest in this case, and 
if he is in London I will guarantee to find him.” 

“ You fill me with fresh hopes,” said the old man, as 
tears trickled down his cheeks. “ Use jour best en¬ 
deavours, Mr. Wild, not only for a father’s sake, but for 
the poor girl who loves him, and who has not ceased to 
lament his inexplicable disappearance.” 

“ ISut what bank was it ? ’ 

“ The Bank of England.” 

“ Good ! Now sir, give me as complete a description of 
your son as lies within jour power.” 

“ I thought you would want that,” said Mr. Stansburj'; 
“so while I was waiting for you yesterday I wrote it 
out. I put it in this pocket-book. Here it is.” 

“ Very good,” said Wild, “ that will sutfice. llely 
upon my doing my utmost for you. I do not think I shall 
want anything more. I shall send out my agents to make 
inquiries at once, and you had better call here every day 
to know the result.” 

“ And what will that cost, Mr. Wild ?” 

“ Wait until the job is completed,” said the crafty thief- 
taker. “ If I restore your son to you, I can rely upon 
your gratitude to reward me.” 

“ You can—you can indeed. I hope and trust j’our | 
efforts will prove more successful than mine.” | 

Wild summoned Wilkinson in his usual fashion. | 

“ Show this gentleman out,” lie said. “ He will call | 
again to-morrow.” I 

With a lighter heart than he had had for some time fi 
past Mr. Stansbury left Wild’s house. j 

As the door closed behind him, Jonathan rested liis j, 
chin in the palms of his hands, and gave himself up to fc 
deep thought. 

“ What am I to think of this affair? I am puzzled. 
Still I am glad it has beon put into my hands. It will 
afford me an opportunity of making a great stir about 
doing good, and it is only by resorting occasionally to such 
means that 1 can hope to succeed in blinding their eyes to 
these other practices. I will set about it now..” 

Wilkinson is again summoned. 

“ Where is I’incliing Tom ? ” 

“Here, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Send him in.” 

Our old friend, of whom we have not heard for so long, 
entered. 

Jonathan called him to his side, and gave him his in¬ 
structions in a low tone of voice. 

What they were w ill be developed. 

“I quite understand, Mr. Wild. It shall be dene, 
though it is a queer thing altogether.” 




CHAPTER LXXX. 

LORD DOMMU'LL’s REMORSE AND REPENTANT” ”V. BUT 
OF SHORT DURATION. 

“ Come in ! ” roared Jonathan, in reply to si faint tap-tap 
upon the panel of his otfice-door, about ten minutes alter 
Pinching Tom had taken his departure, “come in.” 

“ Quilt Arnold, Mr. Wild,” said Wilkinson. 

“ Has he his prisoner ? ” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“ Tell him to take hi... co Xo. 7, and there leave him 
until further instructions.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Is anyone else waiting for me ? ” 

“The gentleman who went with us last night 
“ Send him here, then ; but stop a moment. Did ho see 
Quilt bring in the prisoner ? ” 

“ No, sir, I took care of that. He is in Xo. 2, with the 
door shut.” 

“ Right; I’ll come myself.” 

Jonathan got down oil his stool, and stalked into the 
passage. 

The first thing that there met his view was the prisoner 
Quilt Arnold had brought in. 

Who that prisoner was the reader can perhaps guess. 

It was Lord Donmull’s accomplice, Steggs. 

A glance of mutual hate passed between these two men, 
but as he was gagged Steggs could not speak, and as for 
Jonathan he disdained to do so. 

“ Take him to Xo. 7, Quilt.” 

“Yes, sir; he has given us a great deal of trouble.” 
“Ha! ha!” 

“ He has, indeed.” 

“ 1 don’t doubt it, Quilt, only l laughed ‘ ha ! ha ! ’ be¬ 
cause I thought, just as you spoke, how soon his troubles 
would be over.” 

“Ho! ho!” 

Arnold thought he had better laugh at Wild’s plea¬ 
santry. 

Hut he soon repented it. 

Jonathan had his cudgel in his hand, and he hit him a 
rather sharp crack with it, as lie said— 

“ Don’t laugh when 1 do, Quilt; recollect that in future. 
Into Xo. 7 with him.” 

Quilt rubbed his head, and dragged the struggling 
prisoner off, whose doom Jonathan considered quite 
sealed. 

As soon as they had fairly departed, Wild went to the 
door of the little waiting-room, and opening it a few 
inches peeped in. 

Lord Donmnll was looking out into the street as well 
as the smoke and dirt-begrimed panes would let him. 

“ Good morning, my lord,” said Wild. “ Sorry to keep 
you waiting. Come upstairs.” 

Abel Don-mull followed Jonathan up the stairs to the 
room in which he had sat duriug a former interview. 

He glanced uneasily around, and sank into a chair. 

“ You don’t look well, my lord,” said Wild, as he, too, 
took a seat, and noticed the ghastly paleness of his lord¬ 
ship’s countenance. “ What is there amiss now ? ” 

“ Nothing more—nothing more.” 

“Then all is well. I’our out some brandy, my lord; 
you will be better then.” 

“ The girl P ” 

“ She is safe underneath this house,” was the reply. 
“ Where,” he added, in a lower key, “ for a consideration 
she can remain until such time as you may think fit to 
order her release.” 

“ Wild, Wild,” said Lord Donmnll, remorsefully, “ my 
life is a miserable burden to me. I am racked by a thou¬ 
sand hopes and fears. If this state of mind continues I 
shall wear myself into the grave.” 

“ Beyond all doubt you will if you do not rouse yourself 
from these gloomy fancies and baseless fears. Pluck up 
jour spirit, for now is the time to do so. Yon have all in 
your own hands now! You can secure yourself in any way 
you may think proper.” 

“ Wild ? ” ! 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“ She is quite safe, you saj ? ” 

“ Quite.” 

“ How does she seem, Wild ? ” 

“ What do you mean, my lord ? ” 

“ Do you think, do you think that if I went to her, Wild, 


and told her what I had done—do you think she would 
forgive me, and he content to receive back her own.” 

“ Are you mad ? ” 

“ Xo, no, not mad, but sick at heart. Show me where 
to find her, W'ild, and I will make the attempt.” 

“ Calm yourself,” said Jonathan, with a derisive grin. 
“Calm yourself. You must he mad to think of such a 
thing. Besides, I cannot allow you to make such an 
offer.” 

“ What ? ” 

“ Do not storm. It will have no effect. I simply moan 
what I say. I cannot allow it.” 

Lord Donmull looked at Wild with speechless surprise. 

“ You seem to forgot, my lord, the little bargain between 
us. I cannot afford to waste my time to no purpose, and 
if you resign your possessions, how are you to fulfil your 
contract. Cease to think of it. My lord, you are wholly 
in mj- power.” 

“ Lord Donmull sat aghast when he saw how deeply he 
was committed to the villain before him. 

He repented of his misdeeds. 

Would have made all the reparation in his power 

But, like many others, his repentance came too late. 

“To-morrow,” continued Wild, after a pause, “you 
will be calmer, and then you will feel thnukful to me for 
having acted in the way 1 have. The excitement ot the 
past few days have been too much for you. ^ ou must 
have rest and quiet for a time, and then all will be well. 
You can have nothing whatever to fear so loug as you 
keep your word to me. The girl’s safe custody I will 
answer for.” 

“ Where is Steggs ?” 

“ He, too, is quite safe. Drink, my lord. Success to 
yourself—confusion to your foes! ” 

Jonathan pushed a brimming glass of brandy across the 
table. 

Lord Donmull took it with a quivering band, and, 
putting it to bis lips, drained the contents at one draught. 

The effects of so large a quantity of raw spirit were just 
what might have been expected. 

His remorse vanished, and he became the bold unscru¬ 
pulous man he had ever been. 

Jonathan watched him anxiously. 

He was playing a very deep game, was Wild. The stakes 
were high, for, as will be seen, he aimed at the possession 
of the entire estates. 

Therefore it would not suit his purpose to let Abel come 
in contact with the persecuted heiress, much less in the 
humour he then appeared to be. 

“ 1 am old, Wild, now,” he said; “ I have no children 
of my own ; I cannot hope to retain much longer the es¬ 
tates and wealth I have held wrongful possession of tor so 
many years. Therefore I wish, ere it he too late, to atone 
for what I have done.” 

“ Still harping ou the same string.” 

“ I cannot help it! God knows, I cannot help it! ” cried 
the wretched man, as he sprang nervously to his feet and 
paced the room. 

Surely what he then saw ought to have made Jonathan 
aware that there is such a thing as retribution for evil 
deeds in this world, and that punishment of sins begins 
on earth ; but he did not. He only mocked at his com¬ 
panion’s weakness, for so he termed it. 

“ 1 shall have some trouble with him yet, I am afraid ; 
curses on his pusillanimity. I will make another attempt, 
and see how far I am successful.” 

Lord Donmull Lad again thrown himself into his 
chair. 

“ Look here, my lord. Listen to me.” 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ You are out of health. The harass of the last few 
weeks, coupled with the fatigue you have undergone, has 
worn you out. A few days’ rest will put all right again, 
and then I shall hear you thank me for persuading you to 
ac. as I do.” 

“ What do you advise P V 

“ In the first place to make a strong effort to dismiss 
whole of this business from your rniud.” 

“ I cannot.” 

“You-must try.” 

“ I tell yon I cannot.” 

“ But what have yon to dread P 

His lordship was silent. 
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“ Drink, my lord, and listen. Including our two selves 
there are six person; acquainted with your secret! ” 

“ Six persons f What ”- 

“ Wait and hear me out. From yourself and from me 
you ought not to dread anything. That reduces the 
number to four.” 

“ Well ? ” 

" Blueskin, or Blake, as T believe his name was, is dead. 
You saw me strike him down with my own hand.” 

“ I did—I did! I shudder now when I think of that 
night’s work! ” f 

“ Pho—pho! That, then, reduces the number to three. 
Now listen, and I will tell you the situation of those three 
persons, and show you how powerless they are to do you j 
any mischief. Are you listening ? ” 

“ I am.” 

“ First, then, there is Steggs. For his fate, let it bo 
what it may, you cannot possibly feel any compunction. 
He is my prisoner. I hold his life in my hands. Do you 
fear him now ? ” 

“ No,” replied his lordship, shuddering, “ No.” 

“Of eourse not; and the number is reduced to two. 
One is Jack Sheppard, the young villain who mauled you 
so, and prevented your succeeding in your lirst attempt.” 

“ Curse him, yes! he stole my watch, too, which I 
would not have parted with for a hundred guineas ” 

“ Ha! ha! my lord, you get the better of your fears 
when you think of your revenge! It is only natural. I, 
too, have a score to settle with that individual! At the 
present moment he is a prisoner in one of the strongest 
tells of Newgate, charged with the commission of a 
burglary, which charge I can substantiate. His fate may 
be looked upon, then, as settled; so the six persons who 
hold your dangerous secret are reduced to oue, and that 
one is a poor weak girl, also a prisoner in my power. 
Say, then, would it not be cowardly in the extreme to 
give in when all is so secured within your grasp. Am 1 
to have all the trouble of bringing things to their present 
successful point for nothing ? You could not wish such a 
thing! Say but the word, and your niece shall be removed 
from your path by death, or if taking her life is repugnant 
to you, 3ho can remain as long as y ou think proper in her 
present habitation. Or steps may be taken to induce her 
to sign a legal transfer of all her estates to you. But you 
are not equal to the task of deciding now, therefore I say 
let things remain as they are awhile; they can safely do so.” 

“ I will, Wild, I will! ” 

Lord Donmull rose as he spoke. 

“ Oh! ” he added, “ if I had a mind, a heart, a head 
like yours, I should be happy.” 

“ Shake off your groundless fears! Seek change of 
scene, do anything to keep this from your recollection, 
until, feeling calmer, you cau return to me, decide what is 
to be done, and the matter will be then entirely settled.” 

“ I will! I am much better and firmer now. Good 
day, Wild, good day.” 

“ Good day! ” replied Wild, as he showed him out. 
“The weak-headed fool!” he added, mentally, “but he 
deserves to perish, and perhaps it i3 better as it is. My 
path may be all the easier and smoother for it. I must 
have a few hours quiet thought before I shall be able to 
decide upon the best mode of action. But the estates 
shall be mine, wholly mine! I swear it! I will then 
quit this mode of life, for I am getting sick of it, and if I 
am not careful the government, whose ready and unscru¬ 
pulous agent I have for so long been, will turn against 
me, and I shall perish! But I will guard against such a 
contingency as that, for with such wealth as I should then 
possess I should be able to defy them all. I will think—I 
will think.” 

Jonathan seated himself at the table, and, clasping his 
head in his hands, he gave himself up to profound and 
lengthened thought, and took a survey of his present and 
future prospects. 


CHAPTER LXXXI. 

JONATHAN WILD PROCEEDS TO EXECUTE A FOULER CRIME 
THAN ANY OF WHICH HE HAS YET BEEN GUILTY. 

It is night in Jonathan Wild’s house in Newgate-street 
From no window in that wretcLed habitation beams 
forth the faintest ray of light. All is as dark and cheer¬ 
less as the minds of the poor prisoners who languish in his 
cells. 


The oil lamp in the hall is burning dimly. It casts 
around it strange, oddly -shaped, moving shadows, such as 
would fill the nervous with alarm. 

Tonks is on the lock 

He is not actually asleep, but in a half conscious state, 
from which the least sound or motion would be sufficient 
to arouse him. 

At the iron grating leading to the cells is, as usual, 
seated another of the gang. 

Down the dark staircase which creaks beneath his tread 
comes a human form. 

His steps are stealthy, but the two men on the watch 
hear them, and arc on the alert accordingly. 

The dark figure finishes the descent of the stairs, and 
stands in tho gloomy hall. 

Tho iron lamp gives out sufficient light to reveal him 
plainly, and one ray in particular falls u]>on the face— 
that face which it would be impossible to mistake. 

Jonathan Wild. 

He sees Touks is awake, and turning to the man at the 
grating, finds him awake also. 

“ A lantern,” he said to the latter, “ quick ! ” 

The man took from under the seat upon which lie sat a 
lighted bull’s-eye lantern, which he gave into his employer’s 
hand. 

Then he unlocked the grating, and held it open to allow 
him to pass through. 

Wild’s errand was to tho cells. 

But why did he choose that lone and silent hour of the 
niglit to execute it ? 

That was best known to himself. 

For certain is it a villainy of no ordinary kind that he 
meditates ; for as he creeps along the corridor, his limbs 
tremble, and he difficultly draws his breath in short 
unequal gasps. 

Is the cell in which Steggs is confined his destina¬ 
tion ? 

No, for in his progress the light falls upon the door of 
No. 7; not there does he pause, but keeps on and on 
until the middle of the passage where the lamp hung is 
reached. 

There he stops. 

All around him is very still. Without any great effort 
of the imagination, he could fancy himself the sole inhabi¬ 
tant of some subterranean city of the dead. 

He can hear his own breathing, and the rapid and 
irregular beating of his own heart. 

He takes from his pocket a rather large-sized key, 
and, holding it in his grasp, approaches one of the cell doors 
with it. 

His hands shako. 

The key rattles in the keyhole. 

The lantern casts strange moving shadows on the 
walls. 

The tremulous motion of Jonathan’s hands gradually 
communicates itself over his whole body, and he trembles 
from bead to foot. 

What cau it be that bold bad man is about to do ? 

Surely one would think there was no crime or evil deed, 
the commission of which would produce such an effect 
upon him. 

But that such was tho case there was abundant evi¬ 
dence. 

From this it must bo certain that the guilt is of more 
than ordinary blackness. 

At length, after some fruitless; efforts, he controlled his 
nervous agitation, and succeeded in introducing the key 
into the lock. 

The bolt was shot back. 

The door flung open. 

Then a faint cry of affright and aversion reaches his 
ears from the interior of the cell. 

The voice was feminine. 

The cell which he thus entered, then, at that dead hour 
of the night was the one in which Edgworth Bess was 
confined. 

Jonathan, casting from him all remnants of human 
nature, then strode into the cell. 

He placed the lantern on a little bracket high up in the 
wall, in such a position that its light was tolerably well 
diffused about tbe dungeon. 

Edgworth Bess had upon his entrance risen to her 
feet, and shrank back as far as she could into one corner 
of the cell. 
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The shadow of some frightful coming evil, which It 
would be out of her power to avert, had east itself over 
her soul. 

Wild contemplated her for some moments in silence, 
and then he uttered the one word— 

“Well?” 

Bess fixed her eyes upon his face, and, by an effort, 
commanded her voice. 

“ Why do you come here ? ” she asked. “ Seek toot to 
tempt me. It will be of no avail.” 

“ Ha! ha ! ” laughed Wild, rcassuming his O) diuary 
brutal manner to a great extent. “ Ha! ha! You do not 
know what good is in store for you. Ha ! ha! ” 

“ Good ? ” said Bess, “ that I am sure can never come 
from you to me, for we are enemies ! ” 

“ You don’t know that, girl,” said Jonathan, approach¬ 
ing her. “ Don’t shrink back. Yon have nothing to fear 1 
After the little explanation which I gave you this morn¬ 
ing, and which of course, by this time, you have atten¬ 
tively considered, you will be able, without any ditliculty, 
to understand nie ! ” 

“ I do not wish to do so. I am here your prisoner, and 
as T am well aware, in your power! ” 

“Ha! ha! You admit that ? ” 

“ I do, hut yet I will not believe that all the rest is as 
you have told me, but cling with my latest breath to the 
belief that Jack or Blueskin will rescue me from this 
place.” 

“ I am not afraid of them,” said Wild, “ knowing well 
how very safe and out of all power of doing mischief they 
are. Listen to me ; I have thought much, and have come 
to a determination from which neither heaven nor hell 
shall move me.” 

“ Impious villain! ” 

“ Ha ! ha ! you shall know it, my dear—you shall know 
it, for I can assure you it very intimately concerns t he 
pair of ns. Ha 1 ha f Guess, now, what it is ! You 
women are quick in taking hints, and clever at arriving at 
conclusions by intuition. Ila ! ha ! What do you think 
is my determination ? ” 

“ I do not wash or care to know; but that it is rascality 
of some description I already- know you well enough to 
feel confident.” 

“ We are complimentary to each other. All this, how¬ 
ever, is folly and waste of time. Come here, girl, I say, 
and listen ! Your uncle is wholly in my power, and he 
only lives at the present moment because it suits me to 
let him do so. I can prophesy that he will not live to be 
a patriarch.” 

Bess shuddered, and strove to shrink yet further away, 
hut Wild, springing forward, caught her by the arm, and 
drew her towards him. 

Shriek upon shriek came from her lips as she found his 
hand upon her, and she struggled violently to get free. 

So shrill were the tones, that Jonathan could not make 
his voice heard above them. 

“ Silence ! ” lie yelled. “ Silence! or I will do you a 
mischief. Do you hear me ? be silent! ” 

Her dread that he might lay his hands upon her more 
than he had already done made her quiet. 

“That is reasonable of you, and still further display 
your good sense by listening to me. If it is possible 1 
should like to use you gently, but it you provoke me to 
violence the consequences must be upon your own head.” 

Bess deemed it prudent to obey him. Indeed, so great 
was her terror that she was scarcely aware of what she 
was about. 

This compliance with his demand pleased Wild. 

“ You know as well as I do,” he said, “that you are 
the heiress of immense estates and wealth to no inconsider¬ 
able amount. You are the last of your race. Now I 
alone have the power of restoring to you your possessions. 
11 is impossible for you to obtain them except with my 
assistance. This assistance 1 am ready and willing to 
> afford you if you will accede to my proposals. Speak! 
I will you do so ? ” 

“ What are they ?” 

Wild hesitated when the question was put to him. 

Bess noticed it, and wondered what infamy there was 
behind his proposition. 

She repeated her question. 

“ I may as well tell you at once,” said Wild. “The 
j proposal is a very easy one. It is that you become my 
wife! ” 


“ Your wife ?” repeated Edgworth Bess, shuddering 
with horror at the bare idea. “ 1 your wife ? ” 

“Yes; Mrs. Wild, you know! Mrs. Jonathan Wild! 
Come, my dear. When you know me I am sure you will 
like me better than tha$ young villain, Jack Sheppard. 
Come, say yes, and all will bo well. You shall quit this 
ui\ mgenial cell for a place suited for you ”- 

“ Silence!” cried Bess. “ Never could I have believed 
that you would have had the audacity to make so bare¬ 
faced a proposal to me. Let one word suffice. Know 
that I reject your terms with the utmost disgust and con¬ 
tempt. Leave the cell! ” 

Jonathan’s brows lowered. 

Ilis countenance darkened, and assumed a demoniac 
expression. 

“ Beware ! ” he said, in a deep, hoarse voice, “ beware! 
You seem not to remember that I am master here—that 
you are wholly and entirely in my power ! ” 

“ I care not! My resolve is unchangeable! Rather 
than consent, I would die a thousand deaths ! ” 

“ Beware ! ” said.Wild again, and atill more ominous and 
awful became the expression on his face. “ I have told 
you that it was my wish to act gently towards you. I 
"have offered you fair means. You have scorned me. The 
result will be that I shall have to use force—foul means 
to compel you to comply with my demands. If you 
repent afterwards the fault will bo no one’s but your 
own! ” 

“ Heaven help me! ” 

“ You have need of such a prayer. Be wise, and yield 
at once. I am determined to achieve my purpose. You 
shall bo my wife, and the Donmull estates and wealth 
mine—mine ! ” 

“ Help! help! ” shrieked Edgworth Bess, a3 though 
there was the horrible consciousness upon her soul that 
there was no help for her. “ Help! help! Mercy! 
mercy! ” 

“ Do you consent ? ” 

“Never—never! ” 

“ Then, as I have told you, the consequences will be 
upon your own head. I can force you to yield, and I will 
do so. Do not look for any consideration from Jonathan 
Wild! Consent, then, to be my wife, or ere you are another 
hour older, you shall implore it as a favour at my hands.” 

With a great effort Bess preserved her consciousness, 
, but it was oulv the conviction that if she swooned she 
would be wholiy at his mercy that enabled her to master 
the feeling, and with a boldness that surprised even her¬ 
self she repeated her refusal. 

“ You must take the cousequences, then! ” said Wild, 
and he seized her in his powerful arms. 

In his grasp she was like a child in the hands of a 
giant. 

Still she struggled as well as she could, but, alas! 
vainly. 

The villainous thief-taker forced her down. 

But just when he was abont to achieve his purpose, he 
heard the hasty rush of footsteps, au exclamation, and 
then some one seized him by the throat. 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 

JACK SHEPPARD RATHER ASTONISHES MR. NOAKES AND 
THE TURNKEYS. 

We think it quite time we returned to Jack Sheppard, 
whom we last left in such a ticklish position in Newgate. 

It will be recollected that he only ascended the stairs 
far enough to take him round the first turn in them, 
and then he had crouched down and peeped cautiously 
over the balusters at the scene which was taking place 
below. 

The governor, with an air of great bewilderment, was 
standing on the threshold of the room, the door of which 
Jack had opened. [ 

In the passage were some half-dozen turnkeys, who, )J 
huuug completely demolished the green baize door, were | 
endeavouring to tell him what had taken place. 

Then Jack had made a mental remark about there 1 
being some sport, and had announced his intention of 
staying where he then was in order to see it out. 

Now, however daring this resolution might be, and 
however much it may be admired on that account, yet 
it is very certain that it was anything but a prudent one. 

But J ack had very little prudence. On the contrary, a 
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[JACK SHEPPARD ASTONISHES THE GOVERNOR OP NEVGATE.] 


•ectlesa bravery and insane contempt of danger were two 

^.rs» in bin »enW 

they continned to be throughout the wnole of his extra 
ordinary and unparalleled career. 

As all know, it proved his downfall in the end. 

Kow Jack, on this occasion, thought it the finest thing 
in the world to do as he did. He looked upon it as a 
capital piece of fun. . , , . , • 

The thought of how much he might jeopardize his 
chance of escape never troubled him for a moment. 

So, leaning over, as wo have said, he looked with the 
greatest curiosity and interest on the actions of Lis 
enemies below. , .. 

He took especial care, though, not to make any slig 
noise, or permit any ghmmer of the lantern to sscape 
that might hetray his presence. , , . , , 

- What is it ?” roared the governor as helooked at the 
turnkeys and the demolished door. What is 1 , y 
“ Break jail, Hr. Noakes! break jail! Smytlnes is m 


the corridor with all Lis clothes stripped off him, and his 

h °«Who'haf escaped? Somebody opened my door just 
r»nw T)G0t)Gd in* and tliGH slint it again. __ ,, . j 

& 

other door just now. . {( t 

“ Jack Sheppard scaped! yelled |r.Noale ^ F ^ 

why was he not secured proper y . Viimseli 1 ” 

aided him; he could never have escaped by himseli. 

“ He must be close at hand,’ said a % oice. 

thought it wa 3 high time he retired, so 
doing so at once. 

But he moved slowly and cautious >. , s tair was 

And well it was he did so, tor on the topmost stair 
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some object, which, if lie bad come upon it unawares and 
suddenly, would certainly Lave thrown him down and 
made discovery certain. 

That object was ouc which, ou the staircases of idle 
aud untidy people, is often found, to the great psnl of 
those who might be ascending or descending. 

It was an iron pail. 

Jack could not at first make out what it was that stood 
in his way, hut there came up sufficient light from the 
hall below to show him upon a second glance. 

Then an idea darted into his head that he might with 
it disconcert his enemies, who, he could hear, hail already 
commenced to mount the staircase. 

He put down the lantern, and took up the bucket. 

By the weight it evidently contained some liquid, hut 
what he did not care. 

To descend about half-a-dozen of the stairs and peep 
over the balusters took him but a second. 

“ Hoy ! ” be cried at the top of his voice. 

The effect of this was to make those who were ascend¬ 
ing pause suddenly' upon the impulse of the moment. 

Then, before they could recover from their surprise, he 
caught hold of flic bucket by the handle and the rim at 
the bottom of it, aud iluug the whole of its contents in 
their faces. 

The water came from a sufficient height to dash with 
a considerable degree of force iuto their faces, and they 
staggered back. 

Then, to complete their discomforture, Jack threw the 
bucket down, and without waiting to see where or upon 
whom it alighted, sprang up the stairs, caught hold of the 
lantern, and seeing the staircase led up to another story, 
mounted it without hesitation. 

The cries of those who had had this unexpected attack 
made upon them quickly brought others to the spot, and, 
iustautly surmising what had happened, they rushed up 
stairs in a body alter the escaping j risoner. 

Jack had just reached the lauding on the second story 
when he heard them. 

He paused, undecided. 

“ I shall have some trouble now,” he said ; “ I am like 
a rat in a large trap, and it will he no easy matter for me 
to find an outlet. Wliat shall I do ? ” 

There were several doors opening from the landing 
upon which he stood, and also a narrower flight of stairs 
leading apparently to the top rooms in the house, for it 
was in that part of Newgate which was specially set aside 
for the domestic requirements of tlie governor that he now 
found himself. 

W hether it would he better to aseeud the remaining 
stairs, or to seek some biding place in oue of the rooms on 
tlie second story was rather a serious question. 

But be had no time for consideration. 

Ilis pursuers in a moment or two would be upon him. 
Therefore it was necessary he should immediately decide. 

A little circumsi nice occurred which at once caused 
him to make up his mind. 

The turnkeys who were pursuing him stopped on the 
first floor to search the rooms, so as to make sure their 
prisoner should not escape them by hiding in any oue of 
the chambers. 

“They will stay to search these, too,” Jack said, 
alluding to those on the second floor, “ aud if I go up 
higher I shall have all the more time.” 

His premise was ou| that might easily he deduced. 

The attic stairs, for such they were, he reached 1 the top 
if in a very short time indeed. 

Here he found the doors of two rooms only. 

He looked up, thinking that in all probability he should 
find a trap-door leading on to the roof, as is usual in all 
Loudon houses. 

But nothing of he kind met his view, so ho opened the 
door nearest to him, and culeving the room, silently effired 
it after him. 

J.is first care was jo look to the fastenings of the ?fbor, 
so as to be in a position to guard against a sudden surprise. 

But he found the only tiling that served to secure the 
door was a common latch—there was not even a bolt. 

I dint know that it makes much difi'cronce,” lie 
muttered; “ such a door as that would be no obstacle to 
them." 

He turned round to sec whether the place afforded any 
, capabilities tor concealment. 


In one corner was a little bedstead with white hangings, 
such a oue as would be used for children to sleep in. 

A few chairs were placed around the walls. 

On oue side were several good-sized boxes. 

The fireplace and the w iudow completed the catalogue 
of visible olqects. 

The prospect was not encouraging, but Jack Sheppard 
was not one to allow himself to be dismayed by a few 
obstacles. He set about making the best of his position. 

The window he thought would be tlie best chance for 
him, so he made his way to it. 

On the iioor, however, he saw a piece of twine, which 
he stooped and picked up. 

Then, threading it through the ring at the top of the 
lantern, he tied it round his neck. 

This left him with both his hands at liberty. 

It is necessary to caution the reader against falling into 
the mistake that these events, which from their nature 
have taken us some lime to describe, were really long in 
happening. Jack was very nimble in his movements, and 
wIhhi he reached the window the men had just begun to 
ascend tlie attic stairs. 

It was a little latticed-casement with diamond frames 
set in lead. 

It opened with a touch. 

Outside all was darkness. 

Not oue single individual object was he able to distin¬ 
guish. 

There was nothing to guide him. 

He naturally hesitated, hut he heard the men almost 
upon the threshold of tlie little room. 

li I must risk it,” L_ . ' “I can but lose my life, 
aud better ho killed by a fail than swing at Tyburn ! ” 

This last consideration determined him, so he got on to 
the table, aud let himself slip feet foremost out of the 
wiudow. 

He kept a firm grasp upon the woodwork. 

At last he lowered himself till he hung at the full extent 
of his arms. 

Then, cautiously shifting oue hand, he clutched the out¬ 
side portion of the window sill. 

Tlie next thing was to close the window. 

This being morel}' like a door, was easily and silently 
done. The only thing was he could not fasten it. 

To his delight, however, he found that from some cause 
or other—damp, probably—it fitted tightly in its setting, 
so that the probability was that being shut they would not 
notice it was unfastened. 

Scarcely was this done than the door was opened, and 
Jack saw the room, as he thought, brightly illuminated. 

“ Net here,” said a voice, with a curse appended, which 
we do uot think it worth while to repeat. “ We shall lose 
him, after all! ” 

“ Won’t Jonathan be wild ? ” said one who fancied him¬ 
self a wag, and in cousequeuce never missed an oppor¬ 
tunity, no matter how unseasonable, of displaying his wit. 


CHAPTER LXXXIII. 

JACK SIIEPrAIlD II VS SOME IIAIRHREADTH ESCAPES IN 

NEWGATE, AND MAKES A BURGLARIOUS ATTACK ON 

wild’s HORSE. 

It is scarcely possible, we opine, to conceive anyone in a 
more perilous position than Jack Sheppard. 

His life depended upon the grasp he kept upon the 
window sill. 

To lose it was certain death. 

But there was little fear of this. We have before re¬ 
marked the extraordinary amount of muscular streugtli 
which Jack had iu his arms, enabling him to perform many 
mountebank feats. 

Ilis body, too, was only a light weight to sustain. 

He thought it would be most in-udent to move along 
the window sill, so that his head should not be in the Way, 
in case the men who were searching the room should 
open the wiudow. 

This he did easily, liy moving one hand after the other. 

It was perhaps quite as well that he did not know the 
awful depth he would have falleu if lie had chanced to miss ( 
his grasp. The knowledge would have unnerved him, for j' 
the attic window looked out into a paved yard that was, 
at the \ erv least, fifty feet below him. 
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We ought, too, to explain how it was that when he 
looked out of tho window he saw nothing. Few nights 
aro so dark that one cannot distinguish large objects, how¬ 
ever dimly. 

• But the fact was, the yard into which the wiaclow looked 
was only like a square pit, of which the prison walls 
formed three sides. 

These reached to a considerable height above the 
window, so that what he saw were the black stones which 
could not have been more than six feet from him. 

We mention these circumstances, which may bo deemed 
trivial, but it is our desire to leave nothing unexplained. 
We now resume. 

Jack moved along tho stone until he reached its 
extremity. 

There he stopped and waited. 

It was well he did, for the window was flung open. 

“ He’s disappeared, I tell you! ” said a voice. “ What 
in the world’s the good of looking out there ? You know 
it looks into the little yard, and that’s fifty feet down, if 
it’s an inch-! ” , - 

“ So it .is! ” said another voice. “ But don’t let us 
waste time here ; he must be in the place somewhere, only 
we have missed him: ’ Come on ! ” 

“ Perhaps lie’s jumped into the yard.” 

“ Not a bit of it 

“ I don’t know that! Look, there’s some one in the 
yard with a light! Call out to know who it is I r 
There was some one down in the yard, as the little 
moving star-like light sufficiently evidenced, and a gruff 
voice replied— 

“ What’s the row ? ” 

“ Oh! it’s Clarke! ” said cue of those at the window, 
who happened to recognise the tones. “ Clarke! ” he 
cried, in a louder voice. 

“-Hullo!” 

“Is there anyone in tho yard? Just look about you, 
and .call Out if you see any tiling suspicious ; there’s beeu 
an escape! ” 

These words filled Jack with dread. 

He was fearful that the man in the yard would, when 
he looked up, perceive him. 

He clung as closely as he could to tho wall, covering the 
lantern with his body. 

He was getting exhausted, too. Holding up his arms 
so long had drained all the blood out of them. 

The next words he heard were a great relief to his 
heart. 

It was Clarke who spoke then. 

“There’s nothing here,” he said. 

“ I told yon so! ” cried the man, triumphantly, who 
had from the first disbelieved that Jack had jumped out 
into the yard. “ He ain’t the sort to do that.” 

“ You think yourself d—d clever, I know! ” replied the 
other. “ He aint here, but be can’t be far off.” 

Then, to Jack’s joy. they left the window. 

Clarke, too, had passed out of tho yard. 

But Jack’s position seemed scarcely better than it had 
been. In his exhausted state, liow was he to leave the 
window-sill, except by letting go his hold? 

He endeavoured to east an anxious glance around. 

It is wonderful how soon the eyes become accustomed 
to darkness. At first he was quite unable to do so, but 
now be could define tho gloomy prison walls. 

He found that the end of the window-sill upon which 
he hung was close to ouo of tho angles where the walls of 
the governor’s house joined that of tho prison. 

In that angle was a leaden rain pipe. 

He found lie could reach it easily. 

Then be looked up. 

The roof of one part was only a few feet above him. 
Recollecting his perilous adventure at the Grange, 
when a similar pipe had been of such assistance to him, 
he resolved to try what he could do w ith this one. 

It was an awful and desperate attempt, but he resolved 
to make it. 

Very cautiously, for his arms were tired and stiff, he 
shifted his grasp from tho stone to the pipe. 

It was about three inches in diameter, and fn u.o igii 
from the corner to enable him to take a firm He ld of it. 

He clutched with his other hand. 

As he committed his whole weight to it, he felt for one 
moment the most horrible sensation imaginable. 

His heart turned sick. 


The pipe bent and gave way at the same time, creaking 
and cracking dismally. 

He made sure it would precipitate him into the yard. 

But it did not. It gave way so far, and then stopped. , 
Finding this to be tho case, he took heart again and 
began to climb. 

The ascent was difficult. 

But he was climbing for his life, and it is really wonder¬ 
ful what can be done under such a feeling. 

Ho felt himself endowed with fresh strength when he 
found lie had escaped this great danger. 

Cp he went with tho agility of a rnoukey. 

The most difficult part of his task was now before him. 
How would he draw himself over the parapet ? 

It would have been utterly impossible had not furtuue 
favoured him. 

The pipe did not come from the roof of the governor’s -| 
house, but from the top of the prison, which, just in that f 
part, was some feet higher. 1 

So he was able to climb up until ho could put his feet ? 
upon the parapet, which he was very glad to do. 

He remained just in that position for a minute or two, 
m order to recover himself; a little more, and ho would 
have been utterly exhausted. 

But his haying so far succeeded in his hazardous attempt 
encouraged him to make fresh efforts. 

Ho stepped off the parapet on to the roof, which was ! 
flat and covered with load. n 

He still kept tho lantern carefully concealed beueath 
the ample coat which he had taken from the turnkey. He 
would have extinguished it, only he did not know what cir¬ 
cumstances would arise to make it useful, and he had no 
means of relighting it. 

He considered it would be best to run the risk of its 
being seen. 

What he should douext was rather au anxious question. 

He had escaped from his cell, it is true, hut lie had uot 
got free from Newgate, nor was it very clear how he was 
going to do so. 

It would do no good, though, to remain where he was. 

He could see a great deal of confusion was going on in 
the prison, and it would not be long before they searched 
the roofs. 

In fact, they would have done so earlier only they knew 
there was no means of reaching them, besides which, the 
idea had firm hold of them that Jack was secreted some¬ 
where inside. 

The roof was a flat one, and Jack crossed it without any 
trouble. 

Fiuuing a place where it was practicable, he mounted 
to the higher portion. 

As ho stood there he could see the dome of St. Paul’s 
cathedral towering above all objects, and looking nearly 
thrice its ordinary size in the murky light. 

That was the index he wanted to show him the direction 
he ought to take, for all that ho had so far done had been 
performed with a definite object in view. 

What that object was the reader can no doubt guess. 

If he cannot, he must wait until events develop it. 

IIav‘ >■, then, seen the dome of the cathedral, ho made 
his way across the roofs to one particular point. 

Many obsiaeles presented themselves before him in his 
course, but lie overcame them, one and all. 

Yore than once lie reached a 'dace from whence a view 
of some of tho yards could be obtained, and eve: - time 
that this occurred, and he looked down, ho saw people j 
with lights hurrying backwards and forwards. 

At length Jack reached that portion of Newgate which 
aunts uj on Nowcate-street. 

An indefinable impulse made him peep over. 

Below him was the by day busy, but now silent street. 

In the centre of the road was a row of officers, who 
had been placed there to insure the impossibility of his 
leaving the prison. 

Jack smiled at the precaution, and moved onwards. 
Evidently he had no thought of descending into Ncwgate- 
street. 

There could be no doubt, now, as to his destination, fog 
ou reaching that portion of the parapet which runs from | 
Newgate-street at right angles, he first looked over cave- I 
ful then climbed over it, and dropped on to tho root of I 
the adjoining house. . B 

That gloomy, rambling, dilapidated building widen jjr 
simple people looked up to with a shudder as they passed. 
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That house in which was contained so vast an amount 
of villainy, cruelty, suffering, and sin. 

That house, whoso tenant was an arch fiend in human 
form. 

That house the reader of this history so well knows. 

Jonathan Wild’s house. 

It was on to this roof that Jack Sheppard alighted, and 
without loss of time set about the task of discovering 
some means of entering it. 

This he was not long in doing. 

Iu the tiles was the covering of a large trap do 

Jack stooped down and tried to raise it. 

It was fast. 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. 

JONATHAN WII.IJ’S SECRET ENTRANCE TO THE CELLS IS 
DISCOVERED 11Y JACK, WHO AVAILS HIMSELF OF IT. 

With a sudden wrench, and putting forth all his strength, 
Jack caused the door to partially give way. 

The woodwork of which it was composed was old and 
rotten. 

Another such an effort, and he would be able to enter. 

To enter! How strange it seemed, after using such 
incredible exertions, going through so many perils, having 
so many hairbreadth escapes of death and capture, to 
leave one prison, that he should voluntarily enter another 
—for such Jonathan Wild’s house indisputably was. 

Rut Jack bad an incentive powerful enough to make 
him willing, nay, anxious, to endure all danger that could 
possibly exist. 

He had not forgotten that the last time he saw the girl 
he loved so well, and who so unreservedly returned bis 
affection, was when Jonathan had borne her struggling 
into his dwelling. 

Since then what had occurred to her he did not dare to 
think of. Her enemies he knew were dead enough to all 
human pity to hesitate to take her young and innocent 
life, and he tienabled and sickened at the thought that 
even at that very auiment she was no longer of this 
world. 

If this was so, lie feti that life would have no further 
charms for him. 

The only sunshine it had ever knowu was shed upon it 
1)3’ her presence, and if he lost her he felt he should lose 
all that made existence at all endurable. 

But despite all ho knew of Wild’s capabilities to commit 
any atroeity, he could scarcely reconcile himself to the 
belief that he would be able to slay her. 

Oh ! could it but have been whispered to him that the 
danger which menaced her was a thousand times worse 
than death itself, what prompt and effectual measures be 
would have taken to prevent it. 

Jack raised the trap-door, and laid it back upon the 
tiles. 

A square of pitchy darkness was at his feet. 

Now was the time the lantern which he carried would 
be valuable, and it was in anticipation of some such event 
as this that he had taken the pains and run the risks he 
had to keep it burning. 

Cautiously kneeling dowu on the tiles, and screening 
the light to the utmost of his power, so that no wandering 
beam should indicate his presence, he drew the lantern 
from beneath his ample overcoat, and lowered it. into the 
abyss. 

He could see the floor. 

31 was about six feet below him. 

This was enough. 

Replacing the lantern, he took up the trap-door, and, at 
the lower portion, fixed it in its place, then let it fall, and 
to his pleasure saw that, to a casual glance, it bore no 
traces of being tampered with. This done, he raised the 
Yper end a little way, and slid his body through feet 
foremost. 

Then holding for a moment by the framework with his 
hands to stead}' himself a little, and feeling sure the 
flooring could not be above six inches from bis fee 4 '- he let 
go his grasp, and dropped the distance. 

As he did so the trap-door fell into its proper place, 
though the feat was performed at the expense of the skin 
on the baek of his lingers. 

The noise he made in alighting was very trifling, but 
yet he thought if he had only taken the precaution to pull 


off his boots, it would not have endangered his being I 
heard by any one. ! 

It was not too late to act upon this hint. It might he 
of the utmost importance to him that his footfalls should 
should not be heard, so he immediately sat down, took off 
his boots, and stuffed them into bis coat-pockets. 

Then, partially masking the lantern with bis coat, be 
stole forward upon tip-toe to the bead of the staircase. 

Here he listened for a moment, and finding all was still, 
descended with the silence of a spectre. 

The upper portion of Wild’s house was but little used. 

Of this fact, however, Jack was ignorant. Had he not 
been so, he might have been spared some trouble. 

_ To he over-eautious, though, was but to err on tbo 
right side. , 

“ She would, of course, be taken to the dungeons,” 
thought Jack, “ but in what way am I to reach them ? 
Not by the or dinar}' mode, that is quite certain, for there 
would suro to be a man at the grating. How shall I 
manage it ? My best course, I should fancy, would be to 
get to tbo back of tire bouse. If I find the yard, I may 
stand a clianco of discovering some means of getting 
in! ” 

These were the reflections that crossed Jack’s mind as 
he crept down the second flight of stairs. 

Hearing and seeing nothing, he ventured to take out his 
lantern, and look about him. 

Facing him on the landing was a little window, which, 
from its position, he felt certain looked out on the back of 
Wild’s house. 

He covered the lantern again, went towards it, and 
silently opened it. 

To have now shown the light, although it would have 
been of great service to him, would he too hazardous, so 
he eonteuted himself with straining his eyes to see what 
was outside. 

Below him he could faintly distinguish the roof of some 
outbuilding, but it was too far off for it to be safe for him 
to drop from that window upon it. 

But he calculated that he should find on the landing 
beneath a similar window, and such proved to be the case 
when he descended. 

As he expected, he found the tiled roof of this out¬ 
building was in its highest part just about level with the 
window. 

This was the very thing, so he cautiously got through, 
and closed it after him. 

On his hands and knees, and clutching lightly to the 
tiles, he crept down. 

When he reaehed the bottom, he found he should have 
no difficulty in reaching the yard, which he could soo was 
one of unusually limited dimensions. 

In fact, as the quondam mistress of the house, Mary 
Milliner, had many a time in days past, when speaking 
upon tlio size of it, elegantly remarked that it “ wasn’t 
large enough to swing a cat in.” 

Jack reached the ground in perfect safety. 

From no one of the windows he could see came the 
least light. 

The inmates of all bad apparently retired to rest. 

Perceiving this, he ventured to take out his lantern to 
make an examination of the place. 

The first tiring that he noticed was a door in the wall. 

It was sen red with two massive bolts—one at the top and 
one at tlio bottom. 

A long time must have elapsed since they were used, 
for they were rusted iu their settings. 

Now, whether this door would lead him at all in the 
direction he wished to go, or whether it was merely some 
disused mode of exit from Wild’s house, Jack could not 
tell, and the only way by which he could arrive at such 
knowledge would be to withdraw the bolts and see. 

This be did at once, though it gave liim a great deal of 
trouble. 

At last, however, he got the door open. 

No words could convey an adequate idea of the anxiety 
with which he proceeded to look where the door led. 

He felt somewhat, but not altogether disappointed. 

Ifis last surmise was the correct one. 

The door opened into a loug, narrow passage, and the 
odour that saluted his nostrils was sufficient proof that it 
had a direct communication with Newgate-market, which 
was then in a much worse sanitary condition than it is. 
now. k 
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“ Good,” said Jack; “this, I hope, will furnish me with 
the moans of making my retreat in case I should succeed 
in what I am about. I may want to leave in a hurry, so 
I will leave the door open as it is.” 

This determination he at once acted upon, and then 
turned his investigations in another direction. 

It should be observed that Wild had, from time to time, 
made some very considerable alterations in the back part 
of his house, and all that Jack saw was quite new and 
strange, and altogether unlike any other house which he 
had previously seen. 

There was one other door, but that led into the outhouse 
kind of place, the roof of which had enabled him to reach 
the yard. 

This door he did not attempt to open. From its posi¬ 
tion ho felt quite sure it led into the ground-floor, which 
was the part of the house, above all others, to be avoided. 

He next turned his attention to the floor of the yard. 

It had once been paved with large flagstones, but now 
they were completely hidden by the accumulation of 
rubbish upon them. 

This he somehow thought owed its presence there more 
to design than accident, and he began to remove some 
portion of it. 

In doing so ho found in one of them an iron ring. 

What he sought, then, he imagined was in his grasp, 
and, seizing the ring with both hands, he endeavoured to 
raise the stone. 

But it remained immovable. 

The thought then struck him that the ring might be 
so constructed as to turn round, and so undo the fastening. 

To have such a thought, and then to set about trying 
whether such was the case, were simultaneous events. 

His supposition proved correct. 

The ring turned as the knob of a door might do. 

Then he once more essayed to raise the stone. 

This time he raised it with the greatest ease. 

His heart beat violently when he found a flight of wind¬ 
ing steps were disclosed. 

Before he descended them, however, he took care that 
the stone slab was so placed that it could not by any acci¬ 
dent fall back into its setting. When he had done this, 
ho went down without hesitation. 

It terminated at the bottom before a stone wall. 

But Jack knew well enough that such a staircase 
would not be constructed without an object, so he looked 
closely and carefully about him for some indications of a 
secret door. 

For a long time nothing met his gaze, until at last he 
noticed on the bottom step a small iron knob. 

This he pressed upon, and one of the stones in the solid 
wall moved aside. 

He was about to crawl through the opening, when a 
succession of screams of the most awful character reached 
his ears, and seemed to drive him back. 


CHATTER LXXXY. 

JACK SHEPPARD, AFTER ALL HIS TROUJSLE, ONLY 
CHANGES ONE DUNGEON FOR ANOTHER. 

For cnly an instant, though, was Jack under tho dominion 
of this feeling. 

He recognised that voice. 

It was Edgwortk Bess. 

He dashed through the opening like a madman, and, 
with tho cries still ringing in his ears, made his way 
along a passage which ho knew instantly, being the one in 
which Sir Marmaduke’s dungeon was situated. 

How he opened the secret door communicating with 
the outer series of dungeons he knew not, and did not 
pause to see. It was sufficient that it did open, and ho 
passed through. 

Another second, and he was at the dungeon door, 
which Jonathan, when he entered, had left open. 

To his horror and amazement he saw Edgworth Bess 
struggling in Wild’s arms. 

It was Jack Sheppard, therefore, who, uttering'an ex¬ 
clamation, dashed forward and grasped the thief-taker by 
the throat, as related in the eighty-first chapter of this 
history. 

This attack was so utterly unexpected, that Wild was 


taken by surprise, and, in the confusion of the moment, I 
let go his hold upon his prisoner. I 

Who his assailant was he could not conceive. 8 

He wrenched his head round. 

A cry of rage and astonishment burst from his lips as I 
soon as he beheld Jack Sheppard. I 

“ Wretch ! ” he yelled, grappling with him, “ to-night 
you have signed your own death-warrant! How you came 
here I cannot guess, but you shall never leave it again in 
life.” 

“ We’ll see about that,” cried Jack. “ Cheer up, Bess! 

Do not be afraid.” 

“ I knew you would save me,” she replied, placing her¬ 
self behind him. 

“ Ha! ha! ” laughed Jonathan Wild, making a sudden 
effort to throw his adversary; “ you are both now more 
completely in my power than you ever were.” 

Not another word was spoken, for the two commenced g 
in good earnest a deadly struggle. _ _ I 

With a quickly beating heart, and ejaculations of fear, j 
poor Bess watched the conflict. 

Alas! Jack stood no chance with Jonathan Wild, even 
at the best of times. Now he was terribly exhausted by 
the incredible hardships and exertions he had already 
undergone. 

Still he stood up bravely, and summoned all his strength, 
but he quickly fouud himself getting weaker and weaker, 
while his foe at the same time seemed to be gaining fresh 
strength. 

At last, Jonathan, taking a firmer hold, forced him back¬ 
wards, so that, to save himself from falling, he had to 
sink upon his knees. _ 

Seeing this, Bess herself sprang forward, and strove to 
interpose her form between the combatants. 

“ Fly! Bess, fly! ” exclaimed Jack, between his teeth, 
while the perspiration ran down his face like rain-drops. 

“ Fly ! He will conquer me, but leave me to myself. Fly! 
fly! ” 

“ Never without you,” she replied. “ Never—never! ” 

“ Take that, then, for being a fool! ” said Wild, fero¬ 
ciously ; and, as he spoke, he raised his heavy foot, and 
kicked the poor girl with it brutally, so that she was 
forced to let go her hold, and shrink back shrieking with 
pain. 

This was an act that filled Jack with fury. Instantly 
he felt himself endowed with the strength of a dozen men. 

He once more struggled to his feet, and, for a moment, 
he seemed as though he would gain the mastery over his 
foe. 

But, alas! for both of them, the factitious accession of 
strength which lie experienced departed almost as quickly 
as it came, leaving him all the more exhausted in conse¬ 
quence. 

Again did Jonathan force him down. 

This time Jack felt perfectly assured that he would 
never be able to rise again, without some extraordinary 
event happened to change the current of events, and so he 
called to Bess, who was moaning with pain. 

“ Bess, darling ! ” he cried, ‘rif you love me, do as I P 
direct; it is the only chance wo have. Fly, and leave me! P 
Fly, I implore you, and escape ! I will try my utmost to 
keep this fiend from following you. Let this bo the test 
of your love. Fly, dearest! Turn to the left when you 
leave this place, and keep straight on. You cannot miss 
your way. I have left all the doors open. You will find i 
yourself in Newgate-market. There you will meet some 
one of whom you can ask succour. Fly, dearest! fly, I 
entreat you! ” 

These words were jerked out rather than spoken, while 
he continued his struggle with Wild. It would have 
reached an earlier termination—for Jonathan would not 
for a moment havo hesitated to take his life—only, before 
he descended to the cells, he had divested himself of all 
his arms, not for a moment anticipating that he would 
have any use for them. 

It was to this simple circumstance that Jack, oa that 
occasion, was indebted for his life. 

Adjured as sho thus was, Bess could scarcely do other¬ 
wise than obey, though it was with extreme reluctance 
that she did so. 

“ Fly with all possible speed,” said Jack, as he saw her 
about to depart; “ your life and freedom depend upon your 
fleetness! ” 

A perfect howl of rage came from Wild’s lips when hs ( 
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[ learned by the words Jack spoke that tlie secret exit from 
i the cells was known to him. 

1 It was, he thought, a secret whose existence was locked 
in his own breast, and he was furious at the thought it 
should have been discovered. It had cost much time and 
money in construction, lie had intended it as a means 
by which he should bo able to escape, should things to 
change as to make it necessary for him so to do. 

Now it was known, and, consequently, valueless, for the 
worth of such a thing depended entirely upon its being 
kept a secret. 

Jonathan, too, was much enfeebled by his wounds, or 
Jack would have never been able to prolong the struggle 
as he did. Wild had lost a vast quantity of blood, and 
though he moved about his house as usual, yet he was 
very far from being so strong as he appeared. 

Jack anxiously estimated the time it would take for 
Bess to get quite clear of Mr. Wild’s house. 

lie clung all the time with such tenacity to Jonathan 
that he was unable to shake him off. 

But at last the limit of Jack’s strength and endurance 
was reached, and Jonathan forced him with his back to the 
ground. 

The thief-taker knelt with one knee upon his breast and 
clutched him by the throat. 

At that moment consciousness left him. He swooned 
from exhaustion. 

For a second or so Wild thought he was dead, and 
released his grip. 

Then he saw what had happened. 

He caught him again by the throat as though he intended 
to convert that seeming death into a reality. 

But at that moment a change came over his intentions. 

“ He will keep,” ho said, in a significant tone, as he rose 
to his feet. “ The girl cannot have gone far, and I will go 
after her. Curses on the young viper; had it not been 
for him I should by this time have achieved my purpose. 
How came he out of Newgate ? Curses on their negli¬ 
gence. But I will have it seen to.” 

While he muttered these sentences, Jonathan left the 
cell, and, locking the door after him, placed the key care¬ 
fully in his pocket. 

Then he hurried along the passage to the secret door 
leading to the second lot of cells. Through this he passed 
and slammed it after him; then through the hole in 
the stonework which led to the little winding staircase. 

This he also closed. He was not desirous of making 
any more people acquainted with the secret, and those who 
did know it he determined should pay for that knowledge 
with their lives. 

Up the staircase, into the yard—taking the same pains 
to conceal the mode by which lie had made his exit—down 
the passage and into the old market he went, with all ! 
possible speed. 

But when he reached it all was dark and deserted. 

The intricacies of the place were very familiar to him, 
but he hesitated which way to take. 

“ She would run straight on, no doubt,” he muttered ; 

“ and that is the course I will follow. She cannot get far 
away, and 1 shall be sure to find her.” 

But in this he miscalculated. 

About a minute and a half brought him into Warwick - 
lane. 

There no one was either in sight or hearing. 

It would be folly for him to attempt to pursue her, for 
he could have no possible idea of the route which she had 
taken. 

He rested his chin on his hands in deep thought. 

If he summoned any of his men to his assistance, and 
he could have done so without any further trouble than 
blowing a whistle, which he carried suspended round his 
neck, they would not only be surprised to find him there, 
but the intelligence that they were to search for an escaped 
prisoner would at once open their eyes to the fact that 
there was some mode of leaving the cells with which they 
were unacquainted. 

Jonathan swore awfully. 

“ It’s that Jack Sheppard, curse him ! Until he came 
to me I never had this trouble in executing my designs. 
But he shall pay the full penalty for his interference. The 
girl has gone. But how came he out of Newgate? I 
must see to that; but I must first go back by the way 1 
have just come and make all secure.” 


He turned on his heel as he spoke, and retraced his steps 
through the market to the cells. 

He did not pause at Jack’s cell door, though he had half 
a mind to do so. lie was quite safe there, he thought, so 
he let him be. 

Moreover, he had been for a long time absent and thought 
best to return. 

The man at the grating, hearing his approach, let him 
through. 

“ I will go to Newgate,” said Wild, as he walked to the 
front door of his house. “ I cannot understand how 
Sheppard could have got here. I ■will go and see. There 
must have been great negligence, or else they have con¬ 
nived at his escape.” 

lie went round the corner of the Old Bailey as he spoke, 
and then, upon arriving at the prison wicket, knocked at 
it with such fury as almost to split the stout oak iron- 
studded panels. 


CHAPTER LXXXYI. 

BLUESKIN STARTS FOR LONDON, AND IS ROBBED ON THE 
HIGHWAY. 

Under the care and skilful treatment of old Ann, Bluo- 
skin gradually recovered from what was as nearly a mortal 
wound as any wound could possibly he. 

But the fact is, the iron bands, which were placed 
triangular!}’ in his hat, shielded him in a great measure 
from the blow, and, in addition to this, he happened to 
possess a skull of tolerable thickness. 

Nevertheless, the blow had been enough to fracture it. 

Fortunately none of the splinters of bone pressed upon 
his brain. Had such been the case, either death or in¬ 
sanity would have been the result. 

His constitution, too, was strong, and so, in what might 
be termed an insredibiy short space of time, he was able 
to leave his bed and move about. 

After that his recovery was rapid. 

When tiding to think hack upon the past he was much 
puzzled to separate the real from the unreal. The last 
circumstance he could recollect with anything like dis¬ 
tinctness was the sudden irruption of Jonathan Wild and 
his myrmidons into the turret-chamber. 

Nor was he able to imagine by what means the thief- 
taker had become acquainted with the secret place of 
refuge iu the old abbey, though, as the reader knows, that 
information came to him in about the simplest manner 
possible. 

But Blueskin was firmly under the impression that 
Geoffrey bad confided the secret to no ouc else, and yet 
Jonathau walked in as though be was perfectly aware of 
bis exact location. 

Ho was forced at last to give up the attempt in 
despair. 

As soon, though, as he was well aud strong enough, he 
made his way to the ruins, hut without acquainting any¬ 
one with his purpose. He fancied that there he might 
find something that would afford him a clue. 

Of his recovery from the death-like trance in which he 
had lain for so many hours, and his insane flight into 
the wood, he recollected nothing, for when those things 
happened he uas under the intluence of delirium. lie 
could, however, hazily remember bis encounter with the 
poachers, and the appeal he made to them lor his life. 
All alter that was a blank until he woke up iu the cottage. 

It was a glorious morning when he started on his visit 
to the abbey. The sky was clear, the air pure, and the 
sun diffused a comfortable warmth. In the trees the 
birds sang sweetly, and all seemed beautiful. It was, in 
fine, one of those line autumnal days which come, perhaps, 
once or twice during the season, in order to recall to our 
minds a more vivid idea of what the departed summer 
was like. 

It was a day which could not fail to brace the nerves 
and invigorate the frame of the invalid, and Blueskin 
found it made a great difference to him. 

The abbey was but about a quarter of an hour’s walk 
from the cottage, so he accomplished the distance with 
ease, and without fatiguing himself. 

Indeed, he was surprised at his own strength. 

The general appearance of the place, as he drew near 
to it, differed in no respect from that which it bore upon 
the occasion of his first visit. All seemed unchanged. 
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But it was with a heavy and an anxious heart that Die 
took the path leading to the little courtyard in which the 
turret stood. The fate of his master’s child and his 
friend’s sou filled him with uneasiness. They were in the 
power of their worst and most dreaded enemy, Jonathan 
Wild, and therefore the worst was to be anticipated. 

The little door was closed, but not locked. 

He pushed it opeu and entered. 

As soon as ho passed through it shut again, which 
explained how it was he found it closed. 

The courtyard was quite deserted; indeed, to nave looked 
at it, no one would have thought a human foot had trodden 
it for years. 

Blueskin did not pause in his course, but ascended the 
winding stairs that led up to the turret. 

In a few minutes he reached the top and entered. 

All within w r as just as he remembered it to be, with the 
exception that, upon the lloer where ho had fallen, was an 
immense pool of blood, which filled the chamber with a 
sickening and repulsive odour. 

It was a strange sick man’s whim, but Blueskin thought 
he should be better able to think over the occurrences of 
the past while ho sat there than he would be elsewhere. 

So, takiug one of the rude chairs which had served 
them for a seat, he placed it near the window, and sat 
down upon it in such a manner that he could rest his 
arms upon the massive back and his aching head upou 
his arms. 

Thus he gave himself up to thought. 

It would have been far bettor if he had waited until 
his energies were more recovered, but he was too impa¬ 
tient to do that. 

Utterly vain were all his endeavours to come to some 
rational conclusion respecting the events which had hap¬ 
pened. This, however, was certain, and beyond all dis¬ 
pute : Jonathan had, by some means unknown to him, 
discovered their hiding-place, and, in concordance with 
his crafty nature, had stolen upou them, and taken them 
at unawares. 

Well he remembered the attack, and how the thief- 
taker had himself confronted him. He could guess the 
rest. He had been struck down and left for dead, while 
Jack and Edgworth Bess he had carried off as prisoners. 

“ That is it, clear enough,” he said, rising to his feet, 
“ and it is no good troubling about the rest; he found it 
out somehow, and turned his knowledge to the best 
advantage. What may have been tbe fate of Bess and 
Jack I tremble to think of. They are alone and friendless 
vt the time when they most needed such assistance as a 
strong arm, a clear brain, and a willing heart could afford 
them. I will go hack now, and rest for the remainder of 
the day, then, if I feel well and strong enough, I ■will set 
out for London at nightfall.” 

As he thus expressed his determination, he left the 
little turret-chamber, and retraced his steps to the cot¬ 
tage. 

Having resolved upon a definite course of action, he felt 
wonderfully better. 

“ Where are the horses, I wonder, that we left in the 
court-yard ? ” he said. “ Has Jonathan or his men taken 
possession of them, or have they strayed away P Be it 
which it will, it is all the same, they are gone. One of 
them now would have been of tbe greatest service to me 
on my journey.” 

And so, with his brain busy with various thoughts, he 
passed the day upou his bed in the little cottage. 

Just at sunset, old Ann came in to remove the bandages 
about his head, and to replace them with new ones. 

She pronounced the wound wonderfully better. 

“ I am glad to hear that,” said Blueskin ; “ i shall 
always feel grateful to you. Bind it up this time as well 
as possible, for it will be the last.” 

“ The last P ” repeated '.he old woman, with surprise. 

“ Yes, it is impossible for me to stay here any longer— 
I am imperatively called away. Here is a purse. It is a 
full one, aud contains a large amount. Take it m return 
for what you have done.” 

“But,” remonstrated Ann, “you ought not to think of 
moving yet. Your wound is hotter, but ft is far from 
being well; a couple or three days more will put you quite 
right.” 

“ Hay be, but I will start to-night. It would do me 
more harm to stay liore in anxiety than it would to start, 
although I may not be < cite well. 


“ Perhaps so,” said the old woman. “ But if you will 
take my advice, you will stay.” 

Blueskin, however, paid no heed to her words, and when 
t!ie operation of binding up the wounds was completed, 
bid them all farewell. 

The night was dark, and n. cool wind swept over the 
earth, but this was all the more suited to him, for Lis 
blood was heated. 

lie gained the high road, and pursued it for some 
distance; then he took a lane that led him in the direc¬ 
tion of the city of Oxford. 

It was his intention to proceed thither, and then take 
the coach to London. 

But it was decreed that ho should ho prevented from 
doing this, for scarcely had he gone half the distance than 
two dark figures sprang out upon him. 

So suddenly and unexpectedly was the attack made that 
Blueskin had no opportunity of defending himself. 

They clutched him on each side. 

“ Your mouey ! ” they cried; “ surrender all you have, 
and peaceably, or you will suffer for it. Your money, I 
say!” 

. It was'rather strange for Blueskin to he robbed on tbe 
highway, but strange tilings sometimes do happen. 

Although he was so weak and iu so bad a position to 
defend himself, yet he did not choose to comply with the 
demands of these fellows quietly, so striking out right and 
left, he made a vigorous attack upon them. 

He stood, however, no chance. The man on his right 
side struck him a violent blow under the right ear, which 
felled him at once. 

This done, they proceeded, with the utmost expedition, 
to rifle his pockets, and soon emptied them of' anything 
that was of the slightest value, and then decamped, first 
having humanity enough to drag their victim to the side 
of the road, so that he was in no immediate danger of 
being run over by’ any passing vehicle. 

About half an hour afterwards Blueskin came to him¬ 
self. 

He rose to his teet and looked about him, with surprise 
very visibly depicted on bis countenance. 

Then he all at once recollected what had happened. 

“ Curse the fellows, they have conquered me,” he said ; 
“ it might have been worse, and I ought to ho the last to 
complain, for it is no more than I have done many a 
time.” 

From this it will be seen that he took rather a philo¬ 
sophic view of the transaction. 

It was, nevertheless, vexatious in the extreme, because 
he was in a strange place, some distance from his desti¬ 
nation, and utterly destitute of resources. 

His wound was either getting much better, or else his 
excitement made it appear so. 

“ There is no help for it,” he said; “ my only course 
will bo to do as they have done. The worst of it is, though, 
I am unarmed, and not exactly a fair match for anyone. 
Never mind, I will try ; 1 have been on the highway’ 
before to-night, and somehow or other have always been 
successful. ” 

Just as he spoke these words, there rose upon the still 
night air the clatter of a horse’s hoofs, and the sound was 
sufficient to make him aware that a single traveller was 
approaching the spot upon which he stood at an easy 
trot 

CnAPTEll LXXXVII. 

RELATES HOW BLUESKIN STOLE A HORSE, AND THEN 
WENT ON THE HIGHWAY. 

“Fortune favours me,” exclaimed Blueskin. “I. will 
try to take ah the advantage of the circumstance within 
my power. It will bo no easy task, though, for me, un¬ 
armed and on foot, to ft op a man on horseback. It must 
be done by stratagem” 

lie coved not as yet obtain a glimpse of the approaching 
horseman, for the lane, about a hundred yards further on, 
took a sudden bend to the left. 

Moreover, the night was too dark a one for objects at 
any great distance to be distinguishable. 

Nearer and nearer, plainer and plainer, grew the 
sounds. 

Blueskin, for a moment, was undecided as to which 
would he tbe best stratagem for him to adopt, but be 
decided upon one that looked rather hazardous, 
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Choosing:, then, the highest purl of the roadway, he laid 
himself down at full length upon his hack, assuming, as 
well as he could, the appearance of a badly-wounded or 
dead man. 

It was a strange way of stopping a horseman, but it 
would no doubt prove an ellective one. 

The rider came round the bend of the lane. 

He was quite a young man, and rather slightly made. 

The horse he bestrode was a magnificent creature, and 
the way in which it put its feet to the ground showed its 
perfect breed. 

Suddenly the beautiful animal swerved, then stopped, 
and refused to proceed, except in an odd, sidelong iashion. 

It had perceived the object in his path. 

The young horseman seemed at first quite at a loss to 
comprehend the meaning of his steed’s unusual behaviour, 
hut upon leaning forward in the saddle, ho saw the body 
of a man in the road. 

The first words this youth uttered rather amused and 
surprised Blueskin. 

He spoke in quite an exultant toue of voice. 

“Hurrah!” he said. “Here is a real adventure at 
last ! Well, I think its time 1 had one, considering the 
nights I have been out. llow glorious! Woa, Holly, 
woa ! Steady, mare ! Why, its a dead man, 1 believe! 
I should just like them to laugh at me after this! I'll 
astonish them ! Its a real romantic adventure, and no 
mistake ! What shall I do, I wonder ? Dear me, 1 don’t 
know ! I never had an adventure before, and—and—-I 
don’t feel half as comfortable as 1 thought I should ! 1 11 

holler out! Hilloa, there ! Ililloa ! Who are you ? Are 
you very bad, eh ? ” 

He waited anxiously for a response, hut all remained 
profoundly still. 

The horseman began to exhibit signs of evident fright. 

“ What shall I do, I wonder, eh r I’ve a good mind 
to be off. No, 1 won't, though, or they would laugh at 
me, and no mistake—to run away after finding an adven¬ 
ture. I'll get off’. Perhaps he isu't so had as he looks.” 

Thus speaking, this rather singular and very remark¬ 
able young man got off his horse with extreme delibera¬ 
tion, and, slipping the hridle over his arm, came forward 
on foot to where Blueskin lay, who, now lie came to find 
what sort of adversary lie had got to deal with, was 
almost ashamed of the artifice he had used. 

But for all that, it proved to him that the idea was a 
good oue, and, likely enough, some day it would be ot ser¬ 
vice to him. 

As soon as the young man approached him, he sprang 
up suddenly, and caught him by the throat. 

“ Murder ! ” he cried. “ Murder! ” 

“ Silence!” was the reply. “Utter another sound, 
and you utter your last on earth ! I am a desperate man ! 
Quick: Hand"me over all that you possess, or your life 
shall pay the penalty ! ” 

“Yes, good sir. Don’t hurt me. I'll do all that you 
want. You see, I was reading the other day about adven¬ 
tures on the road, so I thought I would come out aud 
try and find some myself. 1 can assure you that is a 
fact.” 

“ Then you have nothing to complain of,” said Blueskin, 
who, in spite of himself, could not forbear a smile. 
“ Here’s such an adventure as few have had the luck to 
meet with. Look here.” 

Knowiug he had nothing to fear from the youth in the 
shape of resistance, he very coolly mounted his horse. 

“ There,” he said. “ This will he a rare adventure. 
Goodbye. I’m off!” 

“ No, no ! murder ! murder ! Stop—that’s too much 
of a joke ! Hilloa! Murder! Stop ! I say ; stop ! ” 

Blueskin, however, heeded him not in the least, hut 
striking his newly-acquired horse on the flanks, he gave 
him the rein, aud its poor deluded owner was quickly 
out of sight and hearing, having, it may he fair to infer, 
had a sufficiency of adventure to last him his lifetime. 

Blueskin slackened his pace after a little time, for lie 
neither wished to over-faiigue himself or his horse. 

His first intentiou had been to proceed to Oxford, hut 
now he abandoned that idea, anu pushed on direct to 
London. 

The horse might he recognised, tnd himself brought 
into trouble in consequence. 


Ho made liis way across the country by the narrow; 
lanes which intersected it, and at length emerged into tlio 
Oxford-road, at some considerable distance from that city. 

Feeling the firm, smooth road beneath its feet, the 
horse showed himself impatient for a gallop, so Blueskin 
gave him the rein. 

II is immediate purpose was to proceed to London with 
all speed possible, and endeavour to ascertain what had 
been the fate of the two young people iu whom he felt so 
great an interest. 

That Jonathan \\ ild had left him in the turret under 
the impression that he was dead he felt quite sure, and so 
ho resolved that when he did get to town ho would care¬ 
fully disguise himself, which would make his task all the 
easier. 

But he was not destined to reach London without 
meeting with a strange adventure. 

Besides, he himself determined not to let any chance 
of getting money pass him by, for what he had taken from 
the young man who was so fond of romantic adventures 
was but trifling in amount, and he did not know, of course, 
how much he would require ou reaching London. 

The saddle of the horse which he bestrode was furnished 
with holsters, and he had already satisfied himself that 
they contained a brace of well-loaded pistols. 

And amorg the various articles he had taken from the 
owner of the horse wore a powder-flask and a ease of bul¬ 
lets, so that he was well qualified to make an attack. 

Ilis head, too, was wonderfully better; in fact, he only 
occasionally felt any inconvenience from it. 

And so Blueskin, fully equipped as a “ knight of the 
road,” rode on at a swinging pace towards London, 
determined to cry “ Stand and deliver . ” to whatever pas¬ 
sengers he might meet. 

Nor was he green at the trade. It was not the first 
time iu his long and adventurous career that he had 
played the highwayman’s part, and always with success. 

A glance at his burly frame was sufficient to make even 
the courageous think twice before they attempted to 
attack him. 

But ou that night the road appeared unusually deserted, 
and he travelled many miles before he met with a single 
person. 

In fact, the hour was rather too late a cne for many 
people to be abroad. 

Presently, however, he heard a horse coming towards 
him at a furious gallop. 

“ Some oue at last,” he cried, as he pulled up at tin? 
side of the road. “ I will stop him, at all events, be 
lie who he may. What a terrific speed lie is coming at, to 
he sure.” 

The beat of the horse’s hoofs, as he brought them 
both together to the ground, succeeded each other so 
quickly that they almost made one continuous sound. 

It was an unusual circumstance for any one to travel at 
such a speed. Few horses could have performed it. 

Of course, one effect of this was to quickly bring him to 
where Blueskin laid in wait. 

On came the horse like a whirlwind. 

Blueskin dashed out into the centre of the road, and 
then pulled up, facing the approaching steed. 

He drew a pistol from the holster. 

“Stand!” he cried, at the top of his lungs. “Stand 
and deliver! Your money or your life! ’’ 

As he commenced uttering these words, he saw, faint 
and indistinct before him, the outlines of a man on horse¬ 
back. 

He fully anticipated that upon seeing such an obstacle, 
as he was, planted full in his path, that he would pull up, 
or at least cheek the headlong progress of his steed, hut 
he appeared to do nothing of the sort. 

The horse, however, upon perceiving ilie obstruction, 
swerved aside with great suddenness, and before Blueskin 
could move in the least to prevent it, swept past him on 
his left w ith unabated speed. 

But the rider was unhorsed, for the sudden movement 
had caused him to lose his seat. 

He fell heavily upon the hard roadway. 

This was a result that Blueskin had not expected. 

His horse grew alarmed at the strange things taking 
place, for it was quite unused to them. 

Blueskin, however, who was an excellent equestrian, 
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soon succeeded in calming the creature, and then lie turned 
his attention to the wild rider. 

He lay in the roadway, just where he had fallen, with¬ 
out the least motion. 

“He is badly hurt, no douht,” he said; “perhaps 
killed. I hope not. I will see. ” 

He dismounted as he spoke, and, putting his arm 
through the reins, advanced still closer to where the 
rider lav. 

The horse, however, evinced the utmost unwillingness 
to follow him. 

And now, wnether it was that some portion or the 
horse’s tenor had communicated itself to him, or what it 
was, something seemed to make him aware that there 
was in this affair something more dreadful than met the 
eye at a first glance. 

The man lay iu a strange, huddled-up fashion. 

When he had succeeded in dragging Lis horse after him 
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until he was within about six feet of it, the ereature 
stopped short, planted its fore feet firmly on the ground, 
and refused to move. > 

Blueskin was more and more convinced that something i 
unusual had occurred, for ho had many a time noticed tho j 
keenness ol perception which many horses possess. 

He took the end of the reins in his loft hand, and went , 
forward as far ns he could, and looked closely at tire 
body. _ | 

It was motionless still, being, in fact, iu precisely the 
same posture as that in which it had fallen. 

Afraid, if he released the horse, that he should have 
some trouble in capturing him again, Blueskin led him to ■ 
the side of the road, and tethered him to a stout brauch of j 
an elder tree. ! 

This done, he, with a quickened respiration, made his 
way to where the fallen rider lay—a ghastly, moveless 
mass. * 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 


How, w here, aud under what 
with his death ? 


circumstances, had he met 


A aTEttK)CS AND HORRIBLE ADVENTt'RE BEFALS 

BLUESKIN ON HIS WAY TO LONDON. 

The horse made a strange snorting noise a? Blueskin left 
his side, whose attention was too much engrossed by what 
had happened to pay any hoed to it. 

“ He must be dead,” he said : “ and yet bow awfully 
suddeu ! I wish I had a light now, but I must do with¬ 
out.” 

The riders face was partly turned to the ground, so, 
catching hold of the collar of his coat, he pulled him over 
on to his hack. 

Enough light, was shed upon the earth for him to he 
able to see with tolerable plainness any object not yerjf far 
distant from him. 

Therefore, as he knelt down near the prostrate form, he 
was able to see it was a man who was some distance down 
the vale of life. 

His hmr was thin and white. 

The face and figure well filled out. 

His attire, though plainly made, was of the very best 
quality of material, hut there were no ornaments about 
him, not even a watch-chain with its pendant seals. 

Bui wLat struck Blueskiu moat was the ghastly pallor 
of the countenance, which wore the marble hues of death. 

The eyes were fixed aud open. 

There was no movement about his breast to show that 
he still breathed. 

“ He must be dead,” said Blueskin. “ The fall from 
Ids horse killed him. It’s an ugly job. aud it shouldn’t 
have happened if I could have helped it. Still, I may as 
well take advantage of the circumstance. He may carry 
something about him which is well worth having. If he s 
dead he can’t feel the loss, and 1 may as well have the 
things as anyone else, aud a great deal better, too, I 
think.” 

Having thus taken it for granted that he was dead, 
Blueskin began to search his pockets with a dexterity 
which sufficiently attested his loDg practice. 

But, to his astonishment, not one single thing could he 
find in any of the pockets. 

He could scarcely believe himself, and he made a second 
examination, hut with the same result. 

“ Why, some one must have been beforehand with me, 
and emptied his pockets ! What a strange thing 1 No 
one lias approached him, and—ah ! ” 

Blueskin suddenly interrupted himself with this excla¬ 
mation, and sprang to his feet. 

By inere accident he had touched the fate of the old 
man with his hand. 

It was icy cold. 

“ Good heaveus ! ” he cried, “ not only is he dead, but 
he must have been dead some hours. If he had been 
killed by falling from his horse, his body would be warm, 
not cold. What am I to think of all this ? ” 

With a greater amount of emotion than ho iu general 
manifested, Blueskin stooped again, and touched on. of 
the hands. 

That, too, was as cold as a corpse. 

Then he took hold of one of the fingers, and tried to 
bend ir. 

But it was impossible. The joints were quite rigid. 

A further and still closer examination showed him that 
the man had been dead six hours at the very least. 

_ But nowhere about him could he find the least signs of 
violence. 

What, however, was the most awful circumstance con¬ 
nected with the whole affair was that, beyond all doubt, 
the horse which had come by at such a furious speed had 
carried on his hack no bring rider, hut a rigid corpse 

In spite of himself, Blueskin trembled at this horrible 
adventure. He had cried, “ Stand and deliver! ” on the 
highway to a dead man! 

The behaviour of the horse was now accounted for 
Some of them liai e the most invincible repugnance to a 
dead body. They can tell one from afar off, and neither 
blows nor caresses will induce them to approach it. 

Iu the whole affair there was ample food for reflection 
and speculation of the most bewildering character. 

Questions to which he would fain hat e been able to 
•i-ume some reply, thronged quickly to his mind. 

Wbo was this old man f What rank aud position in 
file did he hold!' 


By whom had his pockets been rifled ? 

How came his dead body, stiff aud rigid as it was, upon 
the back of that mysterious steed ? aud by what means 
had he retained his seat P 

What, too, was his destination ? 

To neither of these questions could Blueskin reply. 

So absorbed, too, did he become—and, when all the 
strange circumstances are fully considered, who can won¬ 
der at it—that he, for a time, forgot his own affaire. 

He was aroused, however, by hearing the grinding ui 
wheels, and then the blast of a horn rung out clearly 
on the night air. 

“ The Oxford coach,” he cried. “ 1 must begone. It 
would never do for me to be seen near this dead body, 
or I should have the greatest trouble in the world in 
removing suspicion from myself. I will draw him to the 
side of the road, and place him against the bank, so that 
he shall not ran the risk of being mutilated by the wheele; 
and then continue my road to London.” 

As he spoke, Blneekin earned out his intentions. 

The dead body was placed in a sitting posture against 
the bauk on the south side of the road. 

Then going to the place where he had tied his horse to 
tree, he undid the knot and mounted 

By the time he had done this, the lamps of the coach 
were plainly visible in the distance, and the guard blew 
another blast upon his horn. 

A slight impulse was enough to cause his horse to start 
off at a good pace, but perceiving a town in the distance, 
Blueskin turned down a narrow lane which was on his left 
hand, and resolved to wait there until the coach had 
passed- 

He was curious to Know whether the ghastly object by 
the roadside would be perceived by any of its occupants, 
and whether they pulled up in consequence. 

But no, the coacL came steadily on, the rambling of the 
wheels 1 caching his ears with greater distinctness every 
moment. 

The lane was one that had tall trees growing on either 
side of it. They cast a deep black shadow, for the season 
was eearcely far enough advauced to strip the branches of 
their foliage. 

H e took up his position just a foot or two down it, and 
with his tac-e turned to the highroad. 

For a moment the idea of stopping the coach, single- 
handed as he was, came into his head, for he muttered— 

“ I have had no luck in the way of money to-night, and 
the Oxford mail will be 6ure to carry a rich booty. It 
would be a daring feat for one man to rob so many, but I 
have a great mind to try.’ But no,” he added, “ it would 
be running too great a risk. Were I to throw away my 
life, who would Jack and Bess find to protect them ? For 
their sake I will hold hack; and, besides, my wouud is 
easy, hut I must not tax myself too far, and I am not cer¬ 
tainly in a position to oope successfully with so many foes. 
It shall pass ! I will try some bafer game.” 

This was a prudent and sensible resolve. 

The coach lumbered by. 

He waited until it was out of sight ord hearing, aud 
then followed slowly, so as not to overtake it while chang¬ 
ing horses. 

‘‘ I would give no trifle to learn a little more about that 
horse and its dead rider. I suppose there is little chance 
of my ever doing so, and too many important things are 
pressing upon me for me to be able to devote my time to 
tracing it out. That it is but a 6mall fragment of some 
frightful tragedy, I feel confident, and I should like to 
lenrn the other details.” 

Blueskin trotted gently through the little town which 
he had seen, but upon gaining the open country beyond, 
he gave his horse the reins, and swept over the ground at 
an amazing rate. 

From a contemplation of the singular and meet myste¬ 
rious adventure which he had had, his thoughts rev orted 
l to those two young and persecuted beings iu whose good 
fortunes he felt so warm an interest. 

“ I treyt they are both in life,” he said; “ and yet, why 
should 1 ? Jonathan would wish them dead, and he 
would have no scruples whatever in the matter. Kow 
tedious the road seems 1 Shall I never get to Londcv * ” 

lie urged his horse to fresh exertions, and upon brea?*' 
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ing a little hill, saw the Oxford coach again about a quar¬ 
ter of a mile before him. 

“ That coach haunts me,” he said. “ But I win pass it 
this time, and I will give them leave to overtake me.” 

Down the hill he went, without slackening his pace, 
and he waa past the cumbrous conveyance like a meteor. 

And now a faint, cold, gray light began to steal up from 
the eastern horizon before him. The dawn of a rew day 
was at band. 

Gradually the different and more distant objects In the 
landscape were brought to view. The night mists rolled 
over the fields in huge masses, and as the sun arose, 
they were rapidly dispersed. 

And still the horse which Blueskin had beneath him 
maintained its speed, and that, too, without displaying 
any symptoms of Hugging or exhaustion. It was a match¬ 
less creature, and now that the sun shone upon him, ho 
was able to perceive his beauties. 

In colour a dark iron gray, with a small symmetrically 
shapsd head, arching net ;, and slender sinewy legs. 

Blueskin was delighted with his valuable acquisition, 
and resolved not to distress the creature, so he tightened 
the reins. 

About mid-day Blueskin reached Hammersmith, at 
that time a suburban village, and some miles distant from 
London. 

He paused here in front of a public-house called the 
“ Fountain,” which was kept by a friend of his. 

He partook of some refreshment, saw his horse attended 
to, and then, telling the landlord that upon no account was 
he to make known the circumstance of his being in tbe 
house, he went upstairs, and threw himself upon a bed. 

He was much fatigued, so he determined to have a few 
hours’ sleep till nightfall, when it was his intention to 
proceed to London, procure a good disguise, and then 
make what inquiries he could as to the whereabouts and 
web'are of .Tack Sheppard and Edgworth Bess. 

The latter, be determined, should he restored to her 
rights, and he would devote the whole of his energies to 
the accomplishment of that purpose. 


CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

JONATHAN WILD MAKES AN INSIDIOUS PROPOSAL TO JACK 
SHEPPARD. 

We last left Jonathan Wild at the wicket leading into the 
vestibule of Newgate, to which place he had repaired, in 
order to see in what manner Jack Sheppard had managed 
to escape from his cell. 

He clung to the idea that some one in the prison, wish- 
,ng to be revenged on him (Jonathan), had put Jack in the 
way of making his escape. 

On being made acquainted with the actual circumstances 
of the case, and being shown the excavation underneath 
the cell door, as well as the inscription on the wall, he 
could scarcely conceal his admiration. 

Jack Sheppard stood higher in his estimation than lie 
had over done. Bravery was the quality in others which 
he most admired. 

Above all was he delighted when he learned how Jack 
had emptied the bucket upou them. Its contents were 
fer from savoury, and it so happened that Mr. Noakes 
received the greater portion. 

“Ha! ba! ” said Wild. “Capital! Upon my word 
its good. But you don’t half take a joke, Noakes. Why 
the devil don’t you laugh ? Ha ! ha! ” 

" You be d—d,” said Mr. Noakes, whose temper got the 
better of him. 

“ Never mind,” said Wild. “ Don’t make a fuss. You 
will be easily able to serve him out when you put him into 
another dungeon. Ha! ha! I can trust you for that. 
Ha! ha!” 

* But, I tell you he has disappeared. We can’t find him 
anywhere. Every corner in the old prison has been 
searched, but all in vain.” 

Jonathan knew that well enough, but what he wanted 
to get at was the means by which he had got out. 

This no one knew. 

All agreed, however, that ho was on the stairs and 
emptied the bucket on their heads as they were to 

ascend. 


Jonathan said not a word, but quietly mounted tin- 
stairs. He had proof positive that Jack had gol out of 
Newgate, and that being the last place at which he was 
| seen, he thought it would be a very strange thing if lie 
could not discover the place at which he had made his 
exit. 

Ir turn bo searched all the rooms with a minuteness 
that seemed ridiculous, until he reached the one where 
the child slept. 

He went to the window and looked out iu tlio square 
pit-like place. 

Not satisfied, he poked his head out, and. on looking to 
the right, there lie saw the bent leaden rain pipe up which 
Jack had climbed. 

“That’s it,” he said. “ The fellow is as nimble as a 
cat. That’s how he got out, you may depend.” 

In this conclusion he happened to be perfectly right. 

He did not attempt just then to verify it, because it was 
by no means his wish or intention to let anyone know 
•lack was at that moment an inmate of one of his own cells 
in Little Newgate. 

“ What a difference it would make,” ho said, “ if he was 
just to join me in my schemes, instead of setting himself 
up iu opposition to them ! Why, then I should always be 
successful, aud with a band composed of half-a-dozen such 
spirits, 1 would dare all and defy everything. But it is 
not to be thought of, I fear. Still, I shall make one more 
attempt.” 

When he went down again, the governor was not 
visible. And os for the men on duty, they would no 
more have thought of asking Jonathan Wild a question 
than they would have thou lit of speaking to King George 
himself. 

So Jonathan stalked out of Newgate, and bent his steps 
to his own house. 

It, w r as then getting daylight. 

Just as Jouathau turned the corner of the Old Bailey, a 
thought darted into his head, which he evidently hail a 
great idea of the excellence of. 

“ Yah ! Bo ! ” lie said. “ That will do it. I shall 
have them both then quite safe. I wonder I did not think 
of that before. I shall then succeed in everything, even 
to bending .Tack Sheppard to my wishes. Twill go and 
see him iu his cell at once.” 

Wild banged away at the door of his own house as he 
spoke, and, upon entering, took a light and went direct to 
the cells. 

What diabolical thought was it which had now entered 
the politic and crafty mind of the thief-taker? Some¬ 
thing more than usually cunning, or he would never have 
been so much elated. 

It will be seen in the course of the events which followed 
what his proposition was, aud what results he hoped to 
obtain from it if, as he expected, it was accepted. 

.Tack Sheppard, the reader will recollect, was left by 
Wild in the cell iu a state of insensibility, produced by the 
punishment he had received and by the utter exhaustion 
of his system. 

It was some time before he recovered himself, and then 
he felt very weak and ill. 

The thought that Edgworth Bess had escaped from 
what was a thousand times worse than death afforded 
him some consolation, and he immediately felt himself 
better. 

He sat up. 

A dubious kiud cf twilight only was iu the cell, and that 
proceeded from the oil lamp in the corridor without, a few 
rays from which found their way iu through a small grated 
aperture near the top of the cell door. 

“ I trust,” he said, “that the poor persecuted girl has 
by this time found a haven of safety where she will be 
secure from Wild’s persecutions. What can be his inten¬ 
tions with regard to myself ? Why, I wonder, did lie 
spare my life when it would have been so easy for him to 
take it ? It is quite at variance with his ordinary line ot 
policy.” 

At this moment the tread of a heavy footstep in the 
passage reached his ears. 

Nearer and nearer it came. 

Something seemed to tell him it was Jouathau Wild. 

It stopped at the cell door. 

The ponderous lock was shot back, and the door per* 
mitted to swing open upon its hinges. 

It was Jonathan Wild. 
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ITe stood just upon the threshold in an attitude of Wilkinson, who was on the lock, seeing Wild approach, 
defence, which showed he stood in some degree -f awe of opened the door. 


big prisoner. 

“ Hullo ! ” he cried, as he turned the light oi the bull s- 
eye lantern, which he carried into the cell, and } et it rest 
upon Jack’s face. 

Jack was feeble, but he did not wish to make Ins 
enemy aware of his condition ii ho could possibly avoid it. 

“ What now ? ” he said, in a detiaut tone of voice. 

“ I'am glad to hear you are all right. I )on’t be sliv 
with me, Jack. You are a clever fellow, and l like you. 

“ I am sorry I can’t say the same thing.” 

“ Are you ? I didn’t know you had any more regard 
for the truth than 1 Lave.” _ 

Answer me one question, said Jack ; ' and tell the 
truth for once.' - ' 

“ What do you want to know. Jack ? I am willing to 
forget the past and be friends again, if you aie. ’ 

"Has Edgworth Bess escaped ? ” 

“ She lias.” 

“ You have not recaptured her ? ” 

“ No, thanks to you, she got clear off. 1 pursued her, 
but she had left no clue by which 1 could trace her foot¬ 
steps.” „ 

*• Then I care not, so long as she is not in your power. 

“Well, Jack! Will yon be friends? l have been to 
Newgate and beard bow you served the governor, and 
how von got into my house I can form a pretty good 
• l don’t believe there’s another man breathing 
what you have achieved to- 


Jack sprang out like a dart, for he was afraid if he 
hesitated, Wild might alter his mind. 


CHAPTER XO. 


gue: 

who could have aeheived 
night! ” 

Jack felt pleased. 

It was one of his failings to be fond of flattery. 

To be flattered, too, by Jonathan Wild was something 
extraordinary. 

But, it must be remembered, Jack's perceptions were not 
in so clear a state iust then as they generally were, 

“ Jack,” said Wild again, while bis evil-looking eyes 
twinkled with anticipated triumph, “are you willing to 
forget the past, and be friends with me ? Say yes, and 
von shall have your freedom, and if you will only serve 
ine 1 will guarantee to get you out of all your difficulties ! 
What do you say, yes or no ? ” 

“ What do you wish me to do iu return ? ” said Jack, 
who, just then, would have been willing to purchase his 
liberty at almost any price. 

“ Nothing that we shall quarrel about. 

“ Edgworth Bess P ” said Jack, inquiringly. 

“ We will leave her entirely out of t,ho question. All l 


REVERTS ONCE MORE TO THE EX TRAOhtilN\RY DIS¬ 
APPEARANCE OF TOl'NG WII.UAM STANSUURY. 

“11a! ha!” laughed Wild, rubbing his huge Lands 
together, and cracking his fingers. “Ila! ha! Wilkin¬ 
son.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild.” 

“ You saw Jack Sheppard make a bolt just then P ” 

“ I did, sir.” 

“ Then be off after him, and don’t lose sight of him, as 
you value your life. Don’t let him see you. Off you go. 
Don’t leave him a minute, but communicate with me as 
often as you can. Off at once.” 

“All right, Mr. Wild. I’ll do it, you may depend. 
He’s just turned down Warwick-lane.” 

“ Make baste, then, or yon will lose sight of him. 
Don’t let him see. yon following him for the world.” 

Wilkinson, who was a very active man, darted off after 
Jack. 

Jonathan stood upon his doorstep, and watched bis 
progress. 

Satisfaction beamed from every lineament in his face. 

“ Ila ! 1m ! ” he laughed again, so much pleased was he 
with his scheme. “I shall have her now. A capital 
thought, and how' blindly be fell into the snare. I would 
stake my life he finds the girl in half the time that I should, 
if 1 set all my men to work. Let him do so. I shall then 
only have to learn their whereabouts from Wilkinson, and 
make them again my prisoners. Ila! ha! It’s very good. 
When I get her again I will take care, too, she does not 
escape ; and as for Jack, why he shall bang, and there will 
be an end of him.” 

Jonathan Wild closed the door, and retired into his 
house. 

lie called Tutiks, and bade him take Wilkinson’s place 
on the lock. 

Then, thoroughly and perfectly satisfied w r ith himself, 
Wild directed bis steps to bis sitting-room on the first- 
floor, and sitting down near the fire, poured out a large 
tumbler ot brandy. 

He wanted to think a little, and arrange the different 


ask is, let me have my regulars, and assist me now and I business matters be bad then in band. 


then, when I require- some one clever, and we will cry 
quits.” 

“ You will let me free ? ” 

“Assuredly, if you subscribe to my terms. \re you 
willing to forget the past, and be triends? It will be 
much to the advantage ot both of us to bo allies aud uot 
enemies.” 

Jack hesitated a moment. 

At length he said— 

“ Agreed! ” 

“ Come on, then, Jack !” said Wild, w'bile the twinkle 
in bis eyes was succeeded by a hideous grin. “ You are 
free to go where you choose. The conditions are light, 
and I have let you off easily. But the tact is, I was 
pleased with the clevor manner in which you made your 
escape from Newgate. You climbed up a leaden pipe on 
to the roof, did von not P ” 

“ I did.” 

“ And then how di 1 you get into my house P ” 

“ Through the trap-door m the roof.” 

“ Well— well, you have a rare courage, and, if you will 
believe me, I am glad tilings have turned out as they 
have. Act square with me, Jock; and you have nothing 
to fear! While We are foes we only injure each other. 
Be friends! ” 

“ Agreed ! ’’ said Tack again, who, in the weak state he 
was in, was hardly conscious of the reality c 1 the mvuts 
which were taking place. “ A greed, if you willme 
free at once.” 

“It shall be done as vou desire. -Jack, mi J trust you 
wall take it in the w iv I mean it.’’ 

“ How P ” 

“Asia token that 1 am i:i earnest iu wishing t; be 
friends with vou. Look, here is the dose 


They were various 

The first iu importance was the recapture of Edgworth 
Bess, without whom he could do nothing. 

'I bis he considered was as good as done, and was tole¬ 
rably easy. 

lie felt quite sure Jack would not vest until he had 
found her. 

Then there was Lord Douniull. How should he act 
with regard to him P Should he make him acquainted 
with the startling fact that the young girl was at liberty P 
Certainly not; there was no knowing what might be the 
result. He would soon have her in his power again, and 
he could easily conceal her absence until then. 

Next came Steggs. M bat should lie do with him? 
Got up a ease against him and have him brought t o trial, 
or would it be safer to put him to death iu some less 
\ iiblic manner ? 

That consideration bo deferred. He was quite safe 
where lie was, be thought, at all events for the present. 

Then, last of all, lie thought of the mysterious old 
man who had related such a strange story to him about 
the disappearance of bis son with so large a sum of money 
iu bis possession. What should be do in that ? Clearly 
it was his best policy to give it every consideration, and 
use every means in bis power to unravel the affair. Should 
lie ru-ceed in finding him, be would create for Limself a 
be 1 ' *■ reputation, and might gloss over some of bis other 
trv f<iions. 

Tn.it, as the reader knows, was the view that lie had 
taken of the matter at the onset, and further i-efiection 
only served to show him the benefit it would be to him. 

He touched the concealed handle of the hell. 

I Vi Id was in'a good temper again. Things were, he 
1 thought, going smoothly with him. 
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Alashow often is it the case when we think we are 
most prosperous, and all things going well, that we tind 
ourselves suddenly beset with difficulties and dangers on 
every side. 

So it wae with Wild. 

To anticipate any of the surprising events which are to 
come would be hut to destroy the interest of the narrative, 
so we forbear doing so. 

Levee came to the door, in reply to Wild’s summons. 

“ Pinching Tom! ” 

“Just come in, if you please, Sir. Wild, and he wants 
to see you, sir." 

“ Send him up.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild.” 

Two minutes afterwards Plucking Tom entered, and by 
the expression of his face, Wild could tell that he was the 
bearer of intelligence of some importance. 

The reader will remember that Jonathan had set him to 
find some traces of young Stansbury. 

“ I have been making inquiries unceasingly ever since 
I !elt you, Mr Wild.” 

“ And have they resulted in anything ? ” 

“ Only a confirmation of your suspicions, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Sit down,” said the thief-taker, graciovsly, “and tell 
me briefly what you have done." 

“ In obedience to your instructions, Mr. Wild, I went 
to the Bank of England, and verified the statement which 
had been made to you.” 

“ And you found it correct ? ” 

“ In every particular. The young man was remem¬ 
bered by several of the bank officials, for his country-cut 
dress made him a conspicuous object. I found the man 
who had last seen him. He was one of the porters. 

“ And where was he last seen ? ” 

“ Going in the direction of Bishopsgate-street, Mr 
Wild." 

“ Indeed,” said Jonathan, “ that looks as though I had 
hit upon the right nail.” 

“ That was just what I thought, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Ya—ah! Goon. What next ?” 

“ I thought I would go direct to King-street.” 

Wild nodded. 

“About halfway down, on the right-hand side of the 
street, I found a public-house answering to your descrip¬ 
tion.” 

“And the sign? ” 

“ The F ed Pull.’ ” 

“ .Right.” 

“ Next door, too, was the large empty house you spoke 
about.” 

“ Go on. What was your next step ? ” 

“ 1 did not venture into the public-house, chiefly because 
I feared it might bo the means ot arousing their suspicions, 
so I proceeded with great caution to make my inquiries 
of tlio neighbours.” 

“Well?" 

“Just opposite the ‘ Pied Bull’ there is a little tailor’s 
shop, in which a man always sits.” 

‘ t know the place.” 

“ He was one of the persons I made inquiries of, and 
it was from him that I got the most definite iutorma- 
tion.” 

“ What did he tell you ? ’’ 

“ He remembered seeing a young man, who agreed 
with the description which I gave of him, enter the ‘ Pied 
Bull’ ahont two months ago, and what made him recol¬ 
lect the circumstance was, that his little child was play¬ 
ing in the roadway and was run over. A crowd quickly 
collected, and among them was this young man. who gave 
him five shillings to pay the doctor.’ 1 
“ So he recollects him ?” 

“ Perfectly. Later in the same day he saw liim enter 
the * Pied Bull,’ and that was the last he ever raw of 
him.” ^ 

“And did y~u near any rumours about tli ‘pouse, 
among the neighbours ? " 

“ No, Mr. Wild, 1 did not. Several—in fact, 1 might 
say all of them—remember the circumstance of the child 
being run over, and one or two saw the " country gentle¬ 
man.’ us they call him, give the five shillings to pay the 
doctor, hut the tailor is the only one who actually saw him 
enter the 1 Pied Bull.’ ” 

“ And is that the extent of your information ? ” 

“ Very nearly, Mr. Wild. I have no doubt we are on 


the right seem now. How I got my intelligence is plain 
enough, but I can’t make out how yon got yours, Mr. 
Wild.” 

“ Nor will you ! Have you anything more to say ?” 

“ Only with respect to the empty house.” 

“ What about it ?” 

“ I made inquiries as to how long- it had stood empty, 
and asked for the reason why it was not occupied." 

“ Yes; I wanted to know that.” 

“ The reason given was, that the landlord of the ‘ Pied 
Bull ’ had bought tLe house some years back, along with 
his own, when both were put up to auction. It was his 
intention to make the two houses into one, and make 
other extensive improvements, but nothing has yet been 
done.” 

“ And does he give no excuse for that ?” 

“ Well—yes. He should be obliged to wait a bit before 
he could do it. Trade not being over brisk, and having 
bought the houses, and paid the whole of the purchase- 
money, he had not enough to make the alterations he 
desired, but that he should do so as soon as he had an 
opportunity.” 

“ And so the people had no suspicions ? ” 

“ None ; and the placo had been so long in its present 
condition that they almost forgot it had ever been other¬ 
wise.” 

“ And what do you make of the affair, Tom ? ” 

“ Well, Mr. Wild, I hardly know, but I think a good 
many things go on at the ‘ Pied Bull’ as hadn’t ought to.” 

“ Right; and it is not the only one of the sort in London, 
to my knowledge. However, Tom, I want this affair 
thoroughly sifted, and if all turn out as I fully expect it 
will, it will turn out a good thing for mo, and I won’t 
forget you. Above all, he careful, because I should he 
defeated if any hint of my intentions got wind.’ 

“ Trust me, Mr. Wild.’ 

“ And now, Tom, listen. Take yourself where you like 
during the day, but come to me to-night at about twelve 
o’clock. Provide yourself with a lantern and spade, and 
we will pay a visit to the ‘ Pied Pull.’ ” 

“ Very good, Mr. Wild,” said Pinching Tom, as he rose 
ta> go 

“ We shall make some discoveries, I doubt not.” 

“ Sh—shall we go alone ? ” 

“ Not altogether, so you need not be afraid. I shall 
take care to have some men stationed within hearing.” 

With this assurance Pinching Tom was tolerably con¬ 
tent, and he withdrew. 

Jonathan Wild finished his brandy, and then went down 
into the office to transact business. 

But with the details of that the reader would not care 
to be made acquainted, since in them there was nothing 
of any special interest. 

During the day several members ol his band brought 
him messages from Wilkinson, but the intelligence he 
wanted fend expected did not come to hand. 

And so we pass over the time until nightfall, when 
Pinching Tom and Jonathan set out on their adventurous 
expedition 

CHAPTER XCI, 

J Oft A THAN WILD AND PINCHING! TOM MAKE AN ENTRANCE 
INTO THE WAI,LED-l'P CELLAR. 

London, in the earlier part of the last century, wus in¬ 
deed a fearful place 

It was the resort of the most desperate characters that 
existed, and outrages at which we should shudder with 
horror weie then nightly perpetrated. 

Above all, there existed frightful dens into Ahiek 
strangers and travellers were decoyed, and from whence 
they never came forth again. 

At that period, too, the difficulty which surgeons had 
in finding subjects for dissection led to the estt Llishment 
of a class of ruffians who, at a later date, were known by 
the expressive name of “resurrection men.” 

The frightful deeds which these men committed have 
frequently furnished subject-matter for the novelist, but 
no one has yet dared to portray the more awful and dis¬ 
gusting side of their character. 

! The reason of this is obvious. 

We will give it in the Words ol a highly-talented and 
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well-known author, whose untimely end all lovers of lite¬ 
rature must deplore. . 

He says :— . 

“ There are certain themes the interest of which is all- 
absorbing, but which are too entirely horrible for the 
purposes of legitimate fiction. These the mere romancist 
must esohew if he Joes not wish to offend or to disgust. 

And so, although we are in possession of many facts 
relative to the “ mysteries of London,” yet we shall for¬ 
bear giving them for the reasons so well and ably ex¬ 
pressed in uie preceding par igraph. 

But we shall certainly follow Jonathan Wild upon his 
night excursion to the ‘'Pied Bull,” for the circumstances 
are ftill of interest. 

It was about half an hour after midnight that two 
duaky-lookuig forms paused opposite the public-house in 
question. 

In a few minutes they were joined by two more, and 
then by two again, until presently about a dozen had 
assembled. 

They were Jonathan Wild and his men. 

The street was iu total darkness. 

They stood under the shadow of the tailor’s house, in a 
dense and dusky throng. 

In a low voice, Jonathan, without telling them his 
object, gave his men instructions where to place them¬ 
selves, and how to act when they heard him blow his 
whistle shrilly. 

One by one they departed, and took up their diflefent 
stations, leaving Jonathan Wild and Pinching Tom alone. 

The latter, in obedience to his instructions, had pro¬ 
vided himself with a lantern and spade. He had also 
added, on his own responsibility, a mattock and crowbar, 
in case any necessity should arise for their use. 

All the houses in the street were in total darkness, the 
“ Pied Bull ” not excepted. 

“ How shall we make an entrance, x'lr. Wild ? asked 
Pinohing Tom. “ I took a good look at the premises 
yesterday. The lower windows and the door are boarded 
over.” 

“ We cau get over that difficulty.” 

“ As how, Mr. Wild ? ” 

“ The boards will be easily removed.” 

“ But there is a court which takes you to the hack of 
the premises, which, 1 should think, would not be so well 
guarded.” 

“ The front will be the best,” said Jonathan. “ They 
do not anticipate any attack, aud ten to one if they have 
taken any precautions to prevent a determined man 
making aii entrance. Have you a jemmy ? ” 

“ Yc-s, Mr. Wild. Here’s one, if you please, sir. 
Thiuking it might be wauted, I slipped it into my pocket.” 

Wild took the crowbar, and having made a hasty exami¬ 
nation of the windows, set to work upon one of them. 

A slight cracking noise now broke the silence, but only 
for a moment. 

Jonathan had one of the boards off. 

“ The lantern, Tom,” he said, “quick.” 

Pinching Tom unmasked a dark lantern, which enabled 
Wild to see that, if ho removed another hoard, he would 
have no difficulty in making an entrance, for the glass iu 
the windows beyond had disappeared, and he could see 
quite into the room. 

The other hoard was, like its companion, quickly torn 
from its position. 

All was now ready for them to enter, but before lie did 
so Jonathan whistled faintly. 

It was a signal, and was obeyed by a man gliding out of 
the shado w of' the buildings, aud coming to his side. 

“ We are going to enter here,” said Jonathan, to the 
new comer. “ You remain here ou guard. If anything 
unusual should happen von know how to summon me.” 

“ All right, Mr. Wild.” 

Jonatliau and his satellite now scrambled through the 
window, into the front room of the empty house. 

“ Put up the boards iu the same places,” 6aiJ Wild, as 
soon as they were inside, “ hut do it so that they cau he 
pulled down iu a moment.” 

Pinching Tom was a brave enough man, hut lie could 
not control an apprehensive shudder when he found him¬ 
self fairly beneath the roof of the house of which ho had 
such ghastly and horrible suspicions. 

TTe was ashamed, though, t8 hang back. 

Wild took the lantern, and unmasked it a little way, so 


that, although it afforded them sufficient light to enable 
them to see their route, yet enough light did not escape 
to make any one aware that persons were in the house. 

The room was quite destitute of furniture. 

Upon reaohing the door they found it locked. 

That, however, was a matter of little moment. 

Pinching Tom was wont to boast that no lock conld be 
made that he was unable to unpick, and as the lock on 
this door was only one of a very ordinary kind, he had the 
bolt back as easily and as quickly as if he had possessed 
the proper key. 

On passing through this door they emerged into a 
little hall or passage, from which a flight of stairs 
ascended. 

Wild looked all about him with great care, for having 
closed the door of the front room again, he was not afraid 
of the rays of light from his lantern being seen. 

But there was nothing to exoite suspicion, nor were 
there any indications of any one having lately visited. 

Jonathan looked vexed. 

The hypothesis which he had formed had this empty 
house for its basis. 

He reflected a moment or so, and then he said— 

“ Where are the cellar steps, Tom P ” 

“ Not far from this ’ere staircase, I should say, Mr. 
Wild; yes, here you are, sir—a little door iu the wood¬ 
work ! ” 

“ Open it, then, and see where it leads to.” 

“ Its fastened, Mr. Wild, but I daresay I shall soou 
get it undone.” 

Tom applied his crowbar to the crevice of the door. 

It resisted for some time, having evidently been securely 
fastened from within. 

Jonathan breathed again. 

More pressure was applied to the crowbar, but Wild 
grew impatient, so ho seized the edge of the door with 
his fingers, and, putting forth all his strength, fairly 
dragged it down. 

The opening disclosed a flight of steep brick steps, upon 
which the dust lay in incredible quantities. 

Pinching Tom, at the sight of this dismal and grave¬ 
like looking place, fairly drew back. 

It did not appear that Jonathan observed this move¬ 
ment, or, if he did, did not attribute it to its right cause, 
for, taking no uotice of it, he began to descend the steps. 

Seeing his leader go first gave Tom a little more 
courage, besides which, ho did not dare for the life of 
him hold back. His master—for such in every sense of 
the word he was—wns treating him with groat conside¬ 
ration, and visions of being appointed lieutenant iu Blue- 
skiu’s place flitted through his brain. 

The cellar steps were only twelve in number, so the 
bottom was soou reached. 

The cellar was on the right hand. 

Jonathan entered it eagerly. He felt a more than 
common interest in the affair, and he was consequently 
exceedingly anxious to know whether it would terminate 
according to his expectations. 

The cellar, which was clearly under the front part of 
the house, was an ordinary vaulted chamber, quite empty, 
and bearing every appearance of having been so for some 
time. 

The walls, floor, aud ceiling were all covered thickly 
with dust, while spiders had spun their webs in every 
direction. 

Wild was foiled. 

There was nothing at all there. 

Still, the information he had received had prepared him 
for quite a different result, and he was far from thinking 
now that it wns incorrect. 

He must have had some doubts about it, however, or 
ho would not have taken so much trouble to assure him¬ 
self that there was no mistake. 

“There don’t soem to be nothing here, Mr. Wild,” said 
Pinching Tom, as Jonathan finished a minute investiga¬ 
tion of the cellar. 

I Not what we want,” growled the thief-taker; “ but I 
haven’t done yet.” 

As he poke, lie left the collar, and then proceeded to 
examine the walls at the foot ol the stairs. 

“ Ha ! ” he said. “ This explains it. Look at this 
brickwork, Tom. Don’t it seein to you to be newer than 
that. Itesides, here is a kind of arch at the top, just like 
the entrance to the other cellar.” 
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“ This is a doorway been bricked up,” said Tom; “ there 
can’t be nu mistake about that. Oh! it is as plairvcan 
be.” 

“ Go to work, then.” 

“ On this wall ?” 

“ Yes; you must fetch it down somehow or other, and 
don’t make any more noise than you can help. It w-.ll be 
easy enough after you get the first brick out.” 

“Its lucky I brought this, then,” said Tom, as he 
pulled the mattock out of his pocket. This will soon do 
the business.” 

He soon found, when he began to work, that the mortar 
was soft, which materially lessened the difficulty of the 
task. _ I 

He nevertheless found it tedious, even with the help' 
that Jonathan gave hint. The wall was three bricks in 
thickness, and every one had to be pulled out separate, 
and laid down carefully, for they were, above all, careful 
not to make noise enough to rouse the people in the next 
house. 

^ All things, however, must have an end, and so, after 
about twenty minutes or half-an-hcur’s work, a breach in 
the wall was made, large enough to allow them to crawl 
' through. 

CHAPTER XCII. 

THE BODY OF WILLIAM STANSBURY IS FOUND BENEATH 
THE FLOORING OF THE CELLAR. 

Jonathan went first. 

Pinching Tom followed, and held the lantern high above 
his head. 

It was in a vaulted apartment, in no way differing from 
that under the front of the house, that they now found 
themselves. 

In one end, however, was a door, which, from its posi¬ 
tion, seemed to indicate a means of communication 
between that house and the “ Pied Bull.” 

The floor, too, was very different—unlike the other 
cellar, there was no duet or dirt upon the floor to 
speak of. 

It was composed of small flag-etones. 

At these Jonathan Wild looked narrowly, and every 
now and then pressed upon the mortar with his thumb¬ 
nail, in order to judge, by the hardness exhibited, how 
long it had remained there. 

Pinching Tom held the light, and watched him with the 
greatest interest. 

Presently Wild gave vent to an ejaculation. 

“ Here is what we seek,” he cried, springing to his feet. 
“ Put the lantern down on the floor, and get your tools. 
Now then.” 

“ Where am I to begin, Mr. Wild ? ” 

“ Here, and then work your way round the stone. When 
the mortar is all loosened, we shall easily be able to lift the 
stone from its setting.” 

“ We shall, sir; and it won’t take very long to loosen 
the mortar.” 

Both set to work with the blades of their clasp-knives, 
as b*ing the most convenient instruments, and very soon 
indeed—in much less time, in fact, than oue would have 
expected, they had the whole of the mortar dug out of the 
•interstices. 

The end of the crowbar was then inserted at one of the 
comers, and after one or two trials, they succeeded in 
raising the stone up a little way. 

The advantage was taken of it to turn it quite over. 

Some blackish-looking earth was disclosed by the stone. 

Pinohing Tom took up the spade with the intention of 
removing some of it, but Jonathan took the implement 
from him, and with nervous impatience began to scrape 
away the mould. 

Tni* he did to a depth of net more than two inches, 
when his spade struck against some obieet harder than the 
soil itself. 

He laid this object bare. 

It was the lower portion of a human body. 
s Aud do you think this is the voung man you spoke of, 
Mr. Wild P ” 

“ I have very little doubt of it. Help me raise these 
other stones, and then we shall be able to see his face.” 

Now tlut one flag was taken out, there was no difficulty 
in displitiag the remainder, and Pinching Tom laid them 
brer in a few moments. 


All that now remained was to remove the mould from 
the surface of the body. 

This Pinching Tom did, while Wild folded hie arms and 
looked on. 

At length the corpse was fully exposed to view. 

It was that of a young man, whose appearance in life 
must have been tolerably prepossessing, though now, of 
course, its effect was marred, for decomposition had already 
made some progress. 

And now we may as well take the opportunity of ex¬ 
plaining what may seem strange in Wild’s behaviour on 
this occasion, for it is no part of our plan to wish to main¬ 
tain unnecessary mysteries. 

In brief, then, about a month before the commencement 
of our story, Jonathan received an anonymous communi¬ 
cation to the effect that if he would look iu a certain place 
iu a certain house he would there find the evidenoe of a 
diabolical murder which had just been committed, and 
which was only one of a long series of similar crimes. 

But it so happened that other things turned up to pre¬ 
vent him from attending to this note, and then, as the 
leader is aware, since he made Jack’s acquaintance, that 
individual found him plenty to do. 

Indeed, the circumstance was utterly forgotten until tho 
old man strangely enough called upon him, as we have 
related, and then ho all at once recollected the anony¬ 
mous letter he had received, and thought that probably 
enough the victim there spoken of might be William 
Stansbury. 

The house referred to was the “ Pied Bull,” and the 
reader is already aware how he called Pinching Tom aside 
and gave him his instructions. 

The result, too, has been seen, so that the contents of 
the letter were completely verified. 

The only link wanted was the proof that the dead body 
which they discovered was that je young farmer. 

Morally, however, there could be little double of it, and, 
so far as Wild and his janizary could tell, the corpse 
agreed with the description the old man had given of bis 
son. 

Having found the body, Jonathan’s oourse was now 
clear and straightforward enough, and he would have 
sufficient grounds for arresting the occupants of the pub¬ 
lic-house. 

He could yet see that the affair would redound very 
much to his credit, since he would undoubtedly be the 
means of breaking up one of those horrible dens into 
which unsuspecting travellers were decoyed and mur¬ 
dered. * 

“ So far all is satisfactory,” said Jonathan, after a brief 
interval of silence. “ All has turned out exactly as I 
wished and anticipated. Whether this is, or is not, the 
body of William Stansbury, matters little, though of the 
two I would rather that it were.” 

“ There is that door, Mr. Wild,” said Pinching Tom. 
“ I don’t know what more you think of doing.” 

“ It is merely a communication between tile two houses 
—at least, so I have been informed. We may as well sec. 
It will not take much longer?” 

The pair upon this advanced to the door, and easily 
opened it. 

They had to pull it towards them to pass through. 

On the other side was merely an ordinary pubne-house 

“ All right,” 6aid Wild, “ close the door. It will be 
best to secure it in someway.” 

“ The door opens inwards, so it ought to be done easily 
enough,” said Pinohing Tom. 

“ There are the flag-stones we have taken up. I will 
help you place them against the door, so that if any one 
tries to seek an entrance here they will find it rather a 
difficult matter.” 

Between them they moved the stones and piled them up 
against the door, in such a manner that it was next to an 
impossibility for any one from the public-house to push it 
open. 

This being done, Jonathan had things left just as they 
then were, and retraced his steps. 

The man outside was waiting for them. 

On reaching the street, Wild again summoned his men 
c '.-ound him, and gave them orders to keep careful watch 
during the remainder of the night until Le came in the 
morning. 

Jonathan determined that he would make as much 
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display of his zeal as he could; so at an early hour he 
•waited upon the Secretary of State, told him the whole 
affair, and obtained his sanction to act in the way he 
thought best. 

Thus armed, the thief-taker collected all the police- 
officers he could, and placing himself at their head, 
marched with them in a body to the house. 

His men reported that no one had left the house. 

The arrival of Wild and the officers raised quite a com¬ 
motion. 

The public-house was open, 

Jonathan entered boldly at the head of all the .rest. 

A hard-featured woman was standing at the bar- 
counter, and as soon as she saw the officers, she turned 
of an ashy whiteness. 

“Arrest that woman,'’ cried Wild, “ and every one else 
you find in the house." 

The officers quickly spread themselves over the building. 

Two servants were found and taken prisoners, and they 
seemed, with the laudladv, to be the sole occupiers of the 
house. 

Being quite assured that there was uo oue else, and, 
moreover, being assured by the neighbours tnat there was 
no landlord, Jonathan had the doors all fastened up, and 
he walked back with his prisoners in triumph. 

The body was removed from the cellar, and was recog¬ 
nised by Mr. Stansbury as being his sou. Over his grief 
we draw a veil. 

The whole affair made a great stir when it was made 
public, and Jonathan Wild came in for a large share of 
undeserved commendation, and it is certain that he was 
just then more popular than he was at any other portion 
of his career. 

The landlady of the “ Vied Bull,” who was a widow, j 
was duly brought to trial, condemned, and executed at 
Tyburn. Her two servants, who were touud accessories, 
shared the same fate. 

And so was broken up one of about tbe worst of all tbe 
dons that then existed in London, and into the disgusting 
and horrifying details of which we do not choose to go, for 
the reasons before given. 

It was now that Jonathan thought more seriously than 
ever of quitting his profession as thief-taker, and, by a 
marriage with Edg worth Bess, obtaining uudhided pos-' 
test-ion ol tbe Donmull estates. 

How he fared will be quickly seen, but wo tear that be 
has engrossed our attention for a considerable period, and 
think it high time that we turned to some of the other 
characters in our history, all of whom, strange to say, are 
separated from each other. 

It will be a relief, too, if we can turn to some more 
pleasing scene than tbe oue to which we have just been 
introduced, and which would never have been touched 
upon at all had not the exigencies of the narrative 
required. 

Bluoskin we last left at the public-house at Hammer¬ 
smith. 

Jack Sheppard we have not seen since he so blindly foil 
into tbe snare which W ild bad laid for him, and dashed 
out of bis bouse and round tbe corner of Warwick-line, i 
with Wilkinson at his heels. 

To neither of these can we now turn our attention, for 
we are obliged to lay before tbe reader some of the most 
startling incidents that it is possible to conceive. I 

CHAPTER XCIII. 

FOLLOWS T1IE FORTUNES OF EDGV. ORTH HESS, AND 
RELATES WHAT HAPPENED TO HER AFTER HIE 
ESCAPED rp.OM WILD’S CELLS. 

There is one of tbe characters in this history m whom, 
it is hoped, a more thau common interest is felt, but of 
whom we have for somo length of time lost sight. 

We allude, of course, tc Edgworth Bess, whose trials, 
sufferings, privations, and ill-fortune, borne, as they wore, 
with such a mock and gentle spirit, ought to have en¬ 
deared her to all cur hearts. 

But the busy whirl of excitiug incidents which have, 
from almost the first line, kept our attention wholly occu¬ 
pied, have afforded scarcely any opportunities for her 
gentle woman’s nature to develop itself. 

For this, however, there is yet ample time. 

Wbeu, iu obedience to the earnest entreaties of Jack, 
alife left (he cell, and rushed alcnjf the pitsaga as he 


had told her, she was suffering acutely from the effects of 
Wild’s brutal usage, and more than once she felt as though 
the must have fallen to the earth. 

But, by a strong effort of the mind, she kept herself up, 
and, only partially conscious cf the route she took, and the 
different objects she passed, she presently found herself in 
the yard at tbe back of Wild’s bouse. 

From that place, as tbe reader already knows, a dark 
passage led into old Newgate-market. 

Down this she ran, with all tbe speed she could make, 
but when slie reached it, tbe horrible stench which filled 
the place almost overpowered her. 

She leant against the wall at the end of the passage for 
support. 

*v bile she did so, her quick car caught the sound of ap¬ 
proaching footsteps. 

The fear that it might he her much-dreaded enemy, 
who, after vanquishing, perhaps murdering, Jack, had 
started iu pursuit of her, bereft her, for a moment, of all 
motion, and then, feeling it would he madness to fly, she 
abinnk back behind a massive pillar. 

The footstep came nearer. 

She scarcely dared to breathe. 

Iu another moment her worst forebodings were realized. 

Jouathan Wild emerged from the passage. 

The outlines ot his bulky form were only jmt distin¬ 
guishable from tbe surrounding gloom. 

But if she bad any doubt as to bis identity, it was dis¬ 
pelled completely when slie beard bis voice. 

1 here was no mistaking those harsh, grating sounds. 

In a state of the greatest conceivable agitation she 
listened to bis footsteps, as be threaded bis way through 
tbe intricacies of tbe market to the entrance in Warwick - 
Iaue. 

She had fortunately sufficient presence of mind to re¬ 
main where she was. 

And yet, if the truth was known, it was more likely 
from fear than calculation, that she acted as she did. 

Scarcely venturing to draw her breath, lest the faint 
, sound should reach her enemies’ ears, she still remained 
crouched up behind the pillar. 

And well was it for her that she did so, for, as the 
, reader knows, Jonathan Wild came back. 

But he did Dot look about him. Strange to say, the 
idea that she might be hiding somewhere m the market 
never entered his mind. He made sure her first act would : 
be to place as great a distance as sbo possibly could 
between herself and his house. 

Jonathan re-entered the passage. 

With an inteutness, of which no \t ©rds could possibly 
convey an adequate idea, she listened to the sound of his 
returning footsteps. 

In that silent place she heard a heavy door swung 
shut, and the creaking ot rusty bolts as they were shot 
into their sockets. 

But even now the fear that he might come hack again 
made her loath to quit her hiding-place. 

So minute after minute passed away, and yet she stirred 
not. 

But the silence of the dark and miserable place still 
continued, and she took fresh heart. 

Cantiously, and trembling in every limb, she crept from 
behind a pillar, listened, and theu took her way at random; 
all she did was to choose tbe widest route. 

Presently, although she reached it circuitously, she 
emerged into Warivick-lane, and stood as near as possible 
upon tbe same spot as Jonathan had. 

She looked up and down the dismal and deserted 
thoroughfare with an aching heart. 

Which way to run for safety, or where to look for a 
friend, she knew not. 

And as the full wretchedness of her position forced 
itself upon her the sobbed aloud. 

A fugitive from the much-dreaded Jonathan Wild. 

Alone and unprotected. 

Destitute of all means. 

Could anyone be iu a more forlorn situation thau she was. 

To remain where she was, however, was but to need- j 
lessly court danger, and yet sbo could scarcely find heart < 
to move away. 

At that very moment was not Jack a prisoner in Wild’s ■ 
power for her sake: perhaps, bv this time, was murdered. J 

Fresh tears streamed from her c- es as sue mad? t?'.U • 
reflection. 
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Over and over again did shy regret that she had but¬ 
tered herself to be persuaded by him to leave the place. 
■* y '”*j®fP'®ts Ca,me too late, and were unavailing now. 

«> mil W ^ cried, in anguished tones. 

What shall I do ? What will become of me 
It was some moments before she found an answer to 

a «4, th , en r. she thou ^t of Johnson, the 
landlord of the Black Lion,” in Drury-lane 

, ,, l . wJ U° *0 hi m»” she said. “ I will go to him, and 
tell lum how truly wretched I am—surely ne will be- 
tnend me ! I W’U try, and ask him to assist me inBlue- 
slnn s name. 

Having thus resolved upon a particular course of 
action, she grew calmer, and, drawing her torn and 
-’.w* dre . ss a s closely about her person as she could, 
**? c * ed her steps down Warwick-lane to Ludgate-hill, 
and thence to Drury-lane. ' 

days ’ wh en so little public order was mam- 

Sit'&taofXr io " My tota ****««* 


JACK SHEPPARD IS ONE TOO MANY FOK WILKINSON.J 


But Edgnorth Bess, thinking nothing ol her danger, 
hastened on. 

iho oorner of the turning now known as Farringdor,- 
street, but then as Fleot-market, was reaehed in the 
oourse of a few minutes. 

Here she paused, and drew back in terror, for a wild, 
uproarious bacchanalian shout arose, which echoed and 
re-echoed through the silent streets. 

By the fulness of its sound it must have come from 
many a lusty throat. 

Mingled with it, too, was the occasional clash of 
I weapons, or a burst of drunken laughter. 

It was but the surprise of the moment xti&t made 
Ldgworth Bess draw back. Recovering herself, sV>o .. 
tmued on her way. 

But ere she could reach the opposite corner, there was 
a sudden rush of many footsteps from the direction of 
h leet-marlset, accompanied by a strange wh r >omn°' 
cry. 

A deadly sensation of sickness came over the j ouuy 
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girl's heart as sho he-rd it, aiul che almost sank to the 
ground. 

To the full was she eonseious of the peril in which 
she stood, and that knowledge endowed her with 
strength to make a sndden rush to escape. 

“Hurrah’” cried the chorus of voices. Hurrah.' 
More sport to-night ! Hurrah for the brave Mohawks! 
Hunt her down ! On—on, brave hearts ' Haro sport— 
rare sport ! Hurrah! hurrah! There she goes, along 
Fleet-street ! Tally-ho ! Keep her in sight ! Hurrah ! 
hurrah ! 

Such were the loudest of the cries that made them¬ 
selves heard above other and minor sounds. 

Such were the cries that tilled poor Edgworth Bess 
with the utmost alarm, and made her fly along the 
street with the speed of a hunted hare. 

Immiuent, indeed, was her danger, and greater, 
perhaps, than over she had known. 

By the dim light in the streets, the outlines of the 
throng who had uttered such strange cries and then 
rushed oil in chase of her, could oe partially dis¬ 
tinguished. 

In number they were, perhaps, rather over twenty. 

The shape of their garments told at once they were 
persons of high social rank. 

All were armed with long glittering dross swords or 
rapiers, which they either held aloft in the air. or whirled 
round their heads as they dashed onwards. 

This band of wild young men were at the times of 
which we write the terror of all persons who were com¬ 
pelled to be abroad after dark. 

By their barbarous acts and uncivilized behaviour they 
had earned for themselves the appellation of Mohawks— 
the collective name for one of the most bloodthirsty 
tribes of the North American Indians. 

The Mohawks — or as the word} is sometimes 
written, Mohocks—were composed of a number of dis¬ 
solute young men, of ages varying from eighteen to thirty 
years. Among them might be found noblemen’s sons, 
officers of rank, and a goodly sprinkling of those indi¬ 
viduals whose income and mode of existence are profound 
mysteries to their most intimate acquaintance. 

In a general way, the evening would bo'spent in furious 
revelry, or the amusements of the gaming table: then, 
when the sober portion of the inhabitants of the metro¬ 
polis had retired to rest, they would sally forth into the 
streets, and setting the authorities at defiance, commit 
all kinds of excesses. 

On these occasions they all seemed to be animated by 
one impulse, and that was to strive to outdo each other 
in deeds of violence and barbaric cruelty. 

Wherever they went they left a track behind them 
which could be followed without difficulty. 

Watchmen were knocked down, or otherwise mal¬ 
treated—windows broken—signs pulled down—vessels 
on the river cut from their moorings, and sent adrift 
into the stream—carriages stopped, and their occupants 
subjected to every imaginable indignity—inoffensive 
people killed or desperately wounded—in fine, there 
was no species of enormity, no deed of violence or 
cruelty that they left uncommitted. 

Many a time would the peaceful inhabitants of the 
city be rudely startled from their slumbers by their 
demoniac war-whoop, and experience a feeling of deep 
thankfulness that they were not abroad and in their path. 

In all London there was not a human beinj; to whom 
they were unknown, by name at least, and Edgworth 
Bess was no exception to the rule. 

CHAPTER XCIV. 

THE MOHAWKS CHASE EDliWOliTJI BESS THROUGH 
1’LEET-STREET AND THE STRAND. 

Many and many a time had she trembled with dread 
when their fiendish deeds had been related to her. many 
and many a time had she hoped that she should J’ever 
bo exposed to their brutality. 

Mercy, she knew, was a word to which they never paid 
any attention, and that to implore it would bo but to 
court their utmost malice and derisive laughter. 

To hunt a poor helpless girl through the streets 
would afford them unbouuded satisfaction and delight. 

Instances ore yet on record of their having performed 
worse deeds than this. In particular one where,.having 


procured a large barrel, they studded the inside with 
iron spikes, and a poor woman happening to fall into 
their clutches, they put her inside it, nailed in the top, 
and rolled it along the streets. 

This will he sufficient to show that our heroine had 
good grounds for apprehension. 

But the dread she felt at falling into their power 
enabled her to make the most incredible exertions. 

"With many a yell and,unnatural cry, the Mohawks 
dashed on in pursuit of the flying form which they coufld 
just distinguish before them in the darkness. 

There were no vehicles and no passengers in the street 
to impede their progress. The hour was the one before 
day begins, and when London is like a city of the dead. 

As she sped along the corner of Fetter-lane she caught 
a transient glimpse,of the lantern in the watchman’s box 
that was stationed at the corner, but she did not pause 
or apply to him for protection ; she was well aware it 
would be utterly useless. 

By some unaccountable perverseness, those who were 
chosen to be guardians of the night and preservers of 
the peace were invariably old men, who were equally in¬ 
capable of following any occupation, or of defending 
themselves or protecting others. 

Edgworth Bess, then, continued on her way, believing 
that her only hope of escape consisted in so doing. 

And in this she was quite correct, for the watchman, 
hearing the uproar, had very prudently ensconced him¬ 
self in the recesses of his box, and pretended to be very 
sound asleep. 

By so doing he hoped to escape the observation of 
the much-dreaded Mohawks. 

But he was mistaken. 

The sight of the lantern which was hanging outside 
diverted their attention for a moment from its original 
object. 

Watchmen were peculiarly their prey. 

Clashing their swords, and uttering their war-whoop, 
they made a simultaneous dash at this one. 

The box went over in a moment with a terrible crash. 

It fell face downwards on the pavement, thus bring¬ 
ing the watchman beneath it. 

A smothered sort of howl reached their ears. 

They responded to it with a triumphant shout. 

This was called “ coffining a watchman.” and was 
considered very fine sport indeed. 

The whole proceeding occupied scarcely a moment of 
time. 

“Now for the girl!” cried one of the foremost. “Quick, 
or she will elude us !” 

“ Yes—yes ! The girl—the girl!” exclaimed the rest, 
as they bounded with fresh energy after the breathless 
creature. 

What to do she knew not. There was a vague notion 
in her mind that sho might run the whole distance to 
Erury-lane, and succeed in keeping ahead of her pursuers. 

But as yet she had gone only a little more'.than half the 
distance, and already she felt her respiration impeded, 
and her limbs scarce able to maintain her weight. 

Terror, however, acted as a sharp spur to urge her on, 
and although she felt as though each moment was going 
to be her last, she flew forwards with undiminished 
speed. 

The loud cries, trampling feet, and clashing weapons 
of her pursuers seemed, nevertheless, to grow nearer 
and nearer, and more alarmingly distinct. 

Her eyes grew dim. 

Her brain reeled. 

She staggered more than once, but each time was for¬ 
tunate enough to keep her footing. 

But she felt her senses were leaving her—that it would 
be beyond all possibility for her to hold up much longer. 

Temple-bar was passed. 

Then she saw, looming before her in the darkness, the 
dim outlines of St. Clement’s Church. 

It was just at this moment a more than u 8 nally loud 
shout of gratification was uttered by the Mohawks, as 
they perceived how quickly they were gaining upon the 
object of their pursuit, and who it would have been 
more consonant to human nature for them to defend in¬ 
stead of persecute. 

But it was by no means part of their plan to come up 
with her too soon, and so they slackened speed a little. 
What they wished was to keep her well in view, and 
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make her run until she could run no longer. The hunt 
over, their pleasure would be at an end. 

Poor Bess reached the stout iron palings which sur¬ 
round the church. 

Go further she could not. 

Uttering a cry of despair and horror, she clung con¬ 
vulsively to the ironwork. 

The strength which had up to that instant aninwed 
her seemed to suddenly depart, and she sank down in a 
strange, huddled-up mass upon the stone pavement. 

She was only partially in possession of her faculties, 
but her hands retained their grasp upon the palisades. 

A film came over her eyes, and objects faded from 
her eight. 

With an earnest hope that Jack or Blueskin might 
arrive even at the eleventh hour and save her, as they 
had already done upon more than one occasion, she 
strove to rally her departing senses. 

Then with a triumphant yell, and a sudden rush, tho 
Mohawks closed around her. 

She saw their numerous forms ; to her excited fancy 
they were those of demons, 

She 3aw the glimmer of their polished weapons in the 
murky light. 

Then she screamed faintly, as she saw them all pointed 
towards herself. 

To have moved now without receivinga ghastly wound 
from one of the many glittering steel points that sur¬ 
rounded her wonld have been an impossibility. 

A mocking laugh arose from the shadowy throng of 
Mohawks as they beheld her frantic terror. 

“ Mohawks !” they cried, with one voice, and in such 
lusty tones, that they made the whole place ring again. 

•'Mohawks! Hurrah for the Mohawks of London! 
Hurrah! hurrah ! Up, wench! What brings you abroad 
at such an hour ?” 

The last words were spoken by one who pressed more 
closely than the others to the trembling form of the poor 
girl. 

Why, boys,” he said, “ 3he is young, and, as well 
as I can tall in the dark, has a pretty face.” 

This speech produced a general movement among the 
rest. Lowering their swords, they crowded round her, 
all eager to catch a glimpse of her countenance. 

“Mercy! have mercy upon me!” moaned Bess, 
faintly ; “let me go, gentlemen, I implore you ! Mercy, 
mercy ! Help ! help !” 

It would seem as though her prayer had touched their 
hearts, and that they were about to accede to it, for 
they drew back a pace or two. 

Making a great and almost superhuman effort, Edg- 
worth Bess struggled to her feet. 

She brushed her long, black, waving hair away from 
her face, then, clasping her hands beseechingly, gazed 
upon the spectral-like forms around her. 

“ Let me go,” she said, “pray let me go! Have 
mercy on me, gontlemen, have mercy ! I am only a poor, 
friendless girl, so yon ought to feel some compassion for 
my state. Pray, let me go !” 

But no heed was paid to what she said. One and all 
were occupied in gazing upon her, for they could not fail 
to perceive the beauty of her face and form. 

Poor Bess turned her eyes from one to another, but 
there was not a single countenance whoso expression 
gave her room to hope. 

In one part of the ring, however, she saw a small 
opening, and in obedience to the powerful impulse to 
escape, she made a sudden and unexpected rush in that 
direction, and strove to get through. 

So rapidly was the action performed that she almost 
succeeded in her design. 

In fact, she did get through. 

But she was bewildered, and consequently unable to 
take as much advantage of her success as she might 
have done. 

With the greatest apparent ease, one of the \>and of 
Mohawks, who was tall and lithe of limb, sprang past 
her. 

Then, turning round suddenly in advance of her, he 
held out his sword before him, thus effectually arresting 
her further progress. ,.' v 

Another moment, and the troop of young men, who 
were scars upon the face of humanity, stood around her. 
Shoulder to shoulder, in one unbrokeu circle they stood. 


Each held his polished rapier in his grasp in such a 
manner that as they stood and projected the weapons I 
before them, the points formed a ring about eighteen 
inches in diameter. 

The extreme points of the swords were actually in 
Son tact with each other. 

' In the centre, and half-dead with terror yet not daring 
to move in the least degree, stood poor, persecuted 
Edgworth Bess. 

Upon the faces of each one of her tormentors was a 
fiend-like smile. 

But they were more silent now. 

For full two minutes did she remain in this horrible 
position, and then one spoke. 

“More sport,” he said, “more sport! Prick her 
with the swords ! That’s it! Look ! Bravo ! Capital! . 
capital!” . S 

As he spoke, this brute in human form lunged slightly 5 
with his sword. f 

A scream of agony came from the girl’s lips as she 5 
felt the steel enter the skin, though it did not go deep | 
enough to inflict a serious wound. J 

“ Hurrah !” cried the rest, as they followed the example £ 
of their companion. | 

CHAPTER XCV. | 

BLUESKIN MEDITATES A DESPERATE UNDERTAKINO, y 
WHICH HAS NOTHING BUT BOLDNESS TO RE- 5 
COMMEND IT. 1 

Fatigue procured Blueskin several hours’ sound I 
sleep, despite the deep anxiety of his mind. 

This circumstance was fortunate, for unless lie tho- 1 
roughly recruited himself, wliat chance would lie have 
with so powerful an enemy as Jonathan Wild ? 

The latter part of the day, however—that is to say, j 
noon till dark—seemed to pass with great slowness, .* 
for he deemed it injudicious to 3how himself by daylight, 
Jonathan Wild was under the impression that lie was 
no more, and things might so turn out as to make it ad¬ 
visable for him to continue so. 

In obedience to his wishes, the landlord had started off 
to London to purchase him a disguise, and with the aid 
of which Blake trusted to keep Wild in ignorance of his 
existence, while, at the same time, he should bo able to 
make inquiries as to the fate of Jack Sheppard and Ed", 
worth Bes3. 

At about eight o’clock, however, by which time it was 
quite dark, beiug fully equipped, he had his horse saddled 
and brought round to the front door of the inn. 

_ Not his most intimate acquaintance would havo recog¬ 
nised him as he mounted. 3 

Yet he did not carry with him an appearance of being 
disguised. On the contrary, any one would have taken 
ifc-to be his natural character. 

Ilis ordinary attire had been exchanged for one that 
suited hia tall and well-built form most admirably. 

It was one best calculated to show off the proportions 
of the human frame, and in its stylo about as picturesque 
as could be well imagined. 

To-day such a costume would attract a very "reat deal 
of notice, but then, when greater latitude was allowed 
m dress, it was thought nothing of, though many of the 
fairer sex might have been induced to look twice at its 
wearer. 1 

A few lines will serve to give the reader an idea of it i 
Me will bejin with his head, upon which ho wore a 1 
light flaxen peruke, very tastefully arranged, and term. i 
nating in a queue, or tail, which liung down onto his back \ 
and was soGuied at the extremity by a bow of black 1 
silk ribbon. ‘ $ 

This was surmounted by a black felt hat, turned up \ 
at the brim, and edged with a narrow border of gold laee. > 

, Hl f which was of marone-colotired velvet, fitted I 
ciosely to his form, and was likewise trimmed with gold i 
lace, but of a wider description and more elaborate \ 
pattern than that round the rim of his hat. 1 

The sleeves at the upper part near the shoulders fitted j 
taghtly, but they gradually widened to the wrist, w here 
they wore turned back, so as to form a cuff, which was 
so deep as almost to reach the elbow. 

Below these cuffs were some spotlessly white laoe 
ruffles, which, when the hand was held downwards, fell 
over and concealed even the tips of the fingers. 
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Then the waistcoat whioh was almost as largo as ooats 
are now-a-days, was of bright amber-coloured satin, and 
came quite over the hips. 

\ It was buttoned closely from the top—just ■Rowing 
a white laee neckcloth to be visible—until.within about 
four buttons from the bottom. The edges were very 
prettily embroidered with black silk, and had an appear¬ 
ance of great richness. 

Then below the waisteoat appeared small riothes of 
white leather, similar to those worn by the Hoi^e Guards 
at the present day. His highly-polished riding-boots, too, 
were like theirs, except that they did not come quite so 
high up above the knee. 

; A richly-mounted sword, with a glittering hilt, com¬ 
pleted his costume. 

: If the foregoing description conveys a clear idea to the 

I reader’s mind, ho will not fail to perceive that his exterior 
i was aristocratic and imposing to a degree. lie would, 
in fact, be taken for one of those young bloods who 
haunted the fashionable quarter of the metropolis, 

Blueskin was an accomplished rider, and the manner 
in which he mounted and fixed himself firmly in the seat, 
i would have been sufficient to convince any one of it. 

In this position, too, he was seen to the greatest 
advantage, and the landlord gazed upon him admiringly. 

Ilis horse was well rosted, and obeyed the. impulse 
forward which ho gave it with the utmost willingness. 

There is one thing we almost forgot to mention, and 
that is the peculiar appearance of his countenance, which 
would have enabled any one who had once seen him to 
reeognise him. 

Hut Blake himself had not forgotten it. At his request 
the landlord had brought him a box of cosmctio pre¬ 
paration, with which ho had covered his face, and oblite¬ 
rated all traces of the dusky blue tinge which it wore. 

So artfully, too, and cleverly was this doue, that except 
upon a very close inspection, it could not possibly be 
perceived. 

Recognition, he felt sure, providod he took ordinary 
a care would be impossible. 

And certainly no disguise could bo hotter calculated 
l| to deceive Jonathan Wild. Supposing he should find 
\ liia body bad disappoared from the turret-chamber, or 
[ learned in any way that his life had been preserved, ho 
] would never think of looking for his old associate wear- 
( ing such a garb. 

) The only thing he would have to do would be to keep 
up the character 

The distance to London was but short, and consequently 
soon performed; but he was careful to go at an easy rate, 
because by so doing he would be leas likely to attract 
notice. 

It gave him the opportunity to think over the best 
plan to bo pursued to gain his ends. 

A thousand half-formed schemes flitted before his 
imagination, yet he could not find one tangible, or that 
carried with it any reasonable prospect of success. 

Jonathan Wild was a difficult man to deal with, and 
no one was much better acquainted with that fact than he 
was himself. 

He rode as far as the “ Saraeen’s Head,” in Skinner- 
street, without coming to any definite arrangement. 
To be sure, one scheme haunted liis mind more than any 
other, but it was one that required au inordinate amount 
of boldness to carry out. 

And yot it might, perhaps, stand all tho better chance 
on that very account ; for to attempt to foil Wild by 
| over-reacliiug him in cunning would be simply ridiculous. 
Tho ostler, perceiving Blueskin’s vory distinguished 
appearance, received him with the utmost obsequ.' ms- 
noss. 

Then, having given the man some particular instruc¬ 
tions, lflako strolled up Skinner-street, and passed the 
Old Bailey to JonatliauWild’s house. 

It was on the opposite side of the street that he walkod. 
He wa3 thus enabled to get a good view of it. 

As usual, no light could be perceived at any one of the 
windows of the thief-taker’s dwelling. To have seen it, 
one would have thought it uninhabited. 

No ono appeared to be obsorvinghiin, but still Blase 
did not know what unknown eye might be upon him. so 
lie sauntered slowly by tlie house, and apparently taking 
no more notice of that one than Ho did of its neighbours. 
And lest even his turning baok too soot should pro-J 


voko suspicion, lie walked right on to the corner of St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand. 

He paused here listlessly for a moment, and then re¬ 
traced his steps. 

But his caution was superfluous. The hour was an 
early one, but still very few people indeed were abroad. 

In fact, as we have more than once stated in the course 
of tliis narrative, nothing but tho most urgent necessity 
would take anyone into the streets after the lamps wero 
lighted, which was the signal for all manner of depreda¬ 
tions to begin. 

At a still slower pace Blueskin went back. He looked 
up at the house again, but with the same result. 

“I wonder,” he muttered, “ what I had better do. I 
shall learn nothing by walking to and fro in front of the 
house, for I have seen all I can. Are they in there ? 
That is tho question I must first have answered. If I 
know, I should then be able to act. Is Jonathan himself 
at homo, too ? I ought to learn that, and, if possible, 
what have been the occurrences of the past few days. I 
will go in here, and trust to my disguise being good 
enough to preserve me from being recognised.” 

lie reached that public-house in Newgate-street as he 
spoke, which must, from the singularity of its sign, be I 
well known. * 

It is on the north side of Newgate-street, and nearly 
faeing the stone wall at the end of the prison. 

The sign is the “ Magpie and Stump.” 

From its contiguity it was much used by Wild’s 
janizarios—in fact, it was very seldom but that one, if 
not more of them, were in tho house. 

In his proper character, Blueskin had been there times 
out of number, and so ho was putting his disguise to a 
very severe test when he determined to go in there and 
endeavour to obtain what information he roquired. 

It is more than probable that, if he had stayed to 
rsfioct, he would not have entered ; but, as it was, no 
sooner did he frame the resolution than he executed it. 

He made his way down the passage until he came to 
a door, whieh opened into the front room where the com¬ 
pany usually assembled. 

A fire that was smouldering in the grate, and an oil- 
lamp depending from the ceiling, showed him the in¬ 
mates. 

They were two men, who were seated at a small table 
on one side of the room, and Flood and Levee, who had 
plaeed themselves on a screen which served to keep off 
the draught of the door. 

All looked up as Blake ontered, but their attention 
only rested upon him for a moment. 

In fact, they gave merely a casual glance, as anyone 
would do upon a new-comer entering an apartment in 
which they sat. ! 

He was glad to see they did not recognise him. 

Ho crossed the room and sat down on tho window 
soat, and called for something to drink. 

In doing this he took care to assume the swaggering 
air whieh tho wearer of such a dross as his was would 
assume. 

While he did it he took care to fix his eyes upon his two 
old companions, and note the effect it had upon them. 

Something in tho tones appeared to reaeh their ears 
with a familiar sound, for they looked up quickly and 
inquisitively. 

But they took no further notico. 

As he sat upon the window-seat, Blake found he oould, 
by drawing aside the curtain a little way, look out into 
tho street. 

The door of the thief-taker’s abode was nearly oppo¬ 
site to him, but although it was in deep shadow, he was 
certain, so long as he remained where he was, no one 
oould either go in or out of it without his knowledge. 

So he eat there, and watched. 

CHAPTER XCVI. 

JONATHAN WILD RETURNS TO HIS HOME AT A 
RATHER CRITICAL AND EXCITINO MOMENT. 

Had anyone asked Blueskin for what it was he watched, 
or what benefit ho would obtain by so doing, he would 
havo been at a loss for a reply. 

Tho fact was, it was more in obedience to a sudden 
Impulse than anything else that he had entered the plaoe ; 
at all, and when he was there, aud sat looking out of ths 
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window, it was more in a listless sort of way than anythin# 
else, and all the while he wna revolving in his brain what 
would be his best course of action. 

How long ho thus sat he knew not, but he was suddenly 
aroused by perceiving the door of Jonathan Wild’sJiouse 
thrown open. 

The lamp in the hall cast a beam of light on to the road¬ 
way, and revealed two figures standing on the doorstep. 

One was the man on the lock, who was holding the 
door open. 

The other was Jonathan Wild. 

I There could be no doubt of that, The outlines of his 
figure were well and sharply defined by the bright light 
behind him, and Blueskin was too well acquainted with 
hisilooks to fall into any mistake. 

Hejlet the blind fall, allowing himself only the smallest 
crevice to peep through. 

Wild’s eyes, he knew, were preternaturally keen, and 
seeing some one watching might in a moment have made 
him suspicious that something unusual was going on. 

Still he did not lose sight of his object. 

It would seem that Jonathan addressed somo words 
to the man on the lock, and then he descended the steps 
into the street. 

The door was closed. 

In the darkness he could hardly distinguish the burly 
form of the thief-taker, but by not removing his eyes 
from him he managed to do so. 

Wild went in the direction of the Old Bailey, but at 
the corner he stopped and hailed a hackney-coach. 

In a minute more he entered it, and was driven off. 

This little incident filled Blueskin with thought. 

Where Jonathan might have gone, or what was the 
business upon which he was engaged, did not occupy him 
for a minute. That would have been fruitless speculation. 

It had the effect of determining him to attempt to 
carryout a plan, tho details of which he had been settling 
in his mind. 

It was bold and daring in the extreme, and that was 
all that could be said of it, without wo add the word rash. 

Yet it was one that had some prospect of success, and 
alter Wild’s departure, the more he retiected, tho more 
decided he became to carry it out. 

Levee and Flood were seated just a3 they were when 
he came in, and there did not seem to be any symptom 
of their quitting their present quarters for some time 
to come. 

He waited a minute, and then rose. 

The reckoning he had already paid, so he had nothing 
to do but to walk out. 

On reaching the street, he again looked up at Wild’s 
house. 

“ It is a desperate chance,” he said, “ but it shall be 
tried, at all events. I can see no other means by which 
I can ascertain the fates of thoso for whose sakes alone 
I care to live.” 

He crossed over as he spoke. 

What he was about to do we shall quickly seo, but 
we will venture to assert that it will surprise the reader. 

Springing up tho steps before the door, he seized the 
knocker with his right hand, and knocked furiously. 

A gentle summons, he knew, [would meet with no 
attention. The door was quickly opened. 

But Blueskin was in readiness for action. 

With one well-directed and terrific blow o? his 
clenched fist, he laid the man prostrate. 

So suddenly, too, was the deed performed, that it 
created no alarm, and before tho man at tho grating 
had recovered from his astonishment, Blake had closed 
the door, properly secured it, and sprang forward and 
clutched him by the throat in such a manner, that ho 
had scarcely power to gasp for breath, let alone call out 
for assistance. ■ x 

A moment’s continuation of the pressure, and the 
man turned black in the face, and then fell backwards, 
either insensible, or dead. 

It was now time for Blueskin to turn his attention'.'a 
the man he had knocked down, and who, by various move¬ 
ments, showed that he was fast recovering his senses. 

He must be speedy, too, in what he was going to do, 
for before long some one would bo sure to come down 
to the hall, though he had calculated that about that 
time in the orening it would be deserted by all but the 
two men on guard. 


With great dexterity he stripped off Arnold’s neck¬ 
cloth—for he it was he had knocked down—and twist¬ 
ing it up in the fashion of a rope, placed it in his month, 
and then tied it tightly at the back of his head. 

The stout leathern belt, from which his hanger was 
suspended, served as a means of fastening his arms 
behind Ms baek, and then he was quito helpless, either 
to cry out or move. 

This done, Blueskin, with all the speed ho could make, 
hurried to the man who had charge of the iron-grated 
door loading to the cells. 

No signs of returning animation, however, wore 
there. 

Stooping down, he felt about his person for his keys, 
and as ho knew exactly where to look, he quickly pos¬ 
sessed himsolf of thorn. 

To open the grating took him but a moment. 

The stone staircase was beyond. 

Lifting his foot, ho, with one kick, sent the unfortu¬ 
nate man rolling down it. 

He fell against the door at the bottom with a crash, 
i 'lie was hardly there, however, before Blueskin was 
himself. 

The key of this door he had ready in his hand, and 
thrusting it into the keyhole, he shot the bolt back. 

To one so familiar with the intricacies of the plaoe as 
Blueskin was, the task of searching the whole thoroughly 
was by no means a matter of difficulty. 

The bunch of keys ho held would, he knew, open every 
door there was, and so, one after another, ho ilung them 
back. 

At each one ho called out the names of Jack and Edg- 
worth Bess, but although he tried down all one sido of 
tho corridor, not one of the oells did he find tenanted. 

Crossing over, he began the other way, for the secret 
door, leading to the other cells he resolved to leave till 
afterwards. 

The second he came to was occupied by some one, but 
it was neither of those he sought. 

He cast but one glanoe upon this person, for he had 
no time, nor had he inclination, to ask questions or lose 
precious time. 

His life, he knew, depended upon his speed, for that 
the state of things in the hall above could continue for 
any length of time without discovery by some one, was 
impossible. 

Three more doors were opened fruitlessly, and then he 
came to the cell in which Steggs was confined, though, 
of course, he knew it not. 

Looking very much the worso for his sojourn in that 
dark, pestiferous place, the villain who had been tho 
means of causing Edgworth Bess so much trouble, came 
forth. 

Blueskin recognised him instantly, and an angry look 
shot from his eyes. 

But he smothered his resentment, and went on with 
his task. 

Stegg3, however, did not romombor to have ever seen 
tho handsomo cavalier who unlocked hi3 prison-door, 
but ho noticed his angry glance, and his coward heart 
sank within him. 

_ He cowered down upon the cold flagstones in tho cor¬ 
ridor, and crawled along abjectly after his deliverer, 
entreating him to spare his life; but Blueskin was by far 
too intent upon the business ho had in hand to pay any 
heed to him. 

As the reader is aware, his search was a vain one, 
for both Jack Sheppard and Edgworth Bess had left tho 
house. 

Convinced that they were not in the outer cells, fie 
ran to the secret door, opened it, passed through, and 
searched them, but with tho same result. 

A groan came from his lip3, when he assured himself 
that they really were neither of them there. 

In fact, so far did his feelings overcome him, tnat he 
was obliged to cling to the doorpost for a momont or so 
to koep himself from falling. 

But, mastering himself by a great effort, he strove to 
think what he had better do. 

His worst forebodings wevo confirmed. 

“ It will be vain to search further,” he said. “ Jona¬ 
than has either destroyed them, or hidden thorn in some 
place where it will be impossible for me to fiud them. 
Curses on his caution t” 
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“ Spare me!” said Steggs, in loudor and more suppli¬ 
cating tones, for, having overheard Blake’s words, he 
gathered he was an enemy of Wild’s. •'•Spare met Let 
me go free from this plane, and I will bless you. Time 
back, before 1 became the tenant of that frightful dun¬ 
geon, I was an evil man, and ready to commit any deed, 
however desperate. But all that is altered now. Sparo 
me!” 

“ Spare me, too!” said another voice, which came from 
the man he had first released. “ Sparo mo, a.:d I too 
will bless you, and do all I can to serve you.” 

“ Stand aside, then,” exclaimed Blueskin, “ and let 
me pass, or I shall be a companion in your captivity- 
You can follow me if you cheo30.|I should not think of 
hindering you, but you will most likely find that you 
will have to fight your way to freedom.” 

“ Wo will do that—we will do that!” they cried, as 
they rose to their feet; and having allowed Blake to 
pass them, they followed him along tho corridor in tho 
direction of it3 exit. 

Had Blueskin only been in possession of the secret 
moans of leaving Wild’s house at the back, and making 
his way through tho old n .arket, all would have been 
easy, and ho would have escaped a frightful danger. 

But he did not know of it. 

Grasping his sword firmly by the hilt, and holding in 
his left hand a double-barrelled pistol, ho ran up the 
steps to tho iron grating. 

Ere, however, he reached the top, he heard a well- 
known sound. 

It was a key rattling in the lock. 

He felt that a crisis had now arrived. 

Discovery was inevitable, for it was Jonathan Wild 
himself who was socking an entrance to his own domicile. 

CHAPTER XCVII. 

JACK SHEPPARD PRACTISES A SUCCESSFUL MANCEUVRE, 

WHICH RESULTS IN WILKINSON’S TOTAL DISCOMFI¬ 
TURE. 

Despite the perilous position in which our friend 
Blueskin is placed, on the staircase leading to the cells, 
we 3hall be obliged to leave him for a short time, while 
we dovote a portion of our attention to the considera¬ 
tion of the fortunes of one of the chief actors in the story, 
and who has not for some time appeared in our pages. 

The reader will guess that the person in question is 
Jack Sheppard—that strange compound of good and 
evil—who, it will be remembered, we last saw as he 
darted round tho corner of Warwick-lane, fearful that 
Wild would alter his mind. 

Why ho took this direction, his heart alone couldjtell. 

It was the street into which ho knew EdgworthBess 
would emerge when she left the market. 

With that remarkable cunning, of which Jonathan 
possessed so large a quantity, he had allowed him to go 
free, or rather appeared to do so, from the conviction 
that he would find Edgworth Bess quicker than anyone 
else, because he would have a powerful motive to urge 
him on to make every exertion. 

And in this calculation he was most unquestionably 
correct. 

Then, as for Jackhimsolf,(notwithstanding the hypo¬ 
critical senteneos he had uttered, his feelings and inten¬ 
tions towards him were still unchanged, and he had, in 
a manner of speaking, set him about as free as a cat 
somotimes does a mouse—that is, takes care the prey 
does not get out of its reach. 

So with Wilkinson, who, as tho reader know3, he had 
set to dog Jack’s footsteps. Ilis orders were that he 
should follow him everywhere—not lose sight of him for 
a moment, but, as frequently as occasion required, or 
opportunity offered, report his exact whereabouts. 

By this means it is easy to see what a-tool Jack was 
made of. & 

That Jonathan’s plan would be crowned with success 
there soemed every indication. All that was necessary 
was for Wilkinson to perform his part, and one would 
have thought that was easy enough. 

We shall see how he got on. 

As we said, Jack darted round the corner of Warwick- 
lane, bnt before he had gono a dozen steps down it. he 
paused to listen whether any sounds of pursuit reached 
tus ears. 


Nothing, however, broke the silence. 

He rubbed his head thoughtfully. 

“I cau’t make it out,” he said ; “ I can’t make it out 
at all! .What is Jonathan’s gamo P Was he really in 
earnest in what he said about mo ? He seemed sincere; 
besides, why did he let mo go free P It is clear he meant 
to do so, or ho would havo sent some oneafter me. I’ve 
half a mind to go hack and tell him how vexed I am that 
I left him as I did. No, I won’t, though: that will keep 
till another time, especially as he is a man that docs not 
care much about politeness. I must find Bess. Where 
can she have gone ? Not far, perhaps. She may even 
be somewhere nearjthe market. I will go and see, for 
all seems quiet and safe.” 

Thus speaking, or rather thinking, Jack made his way 
down the narrow, unsavoury i thoroughfare, until he 
reached tho largo gateway leading into the market. 

Here he waited and listened. 

All, howover, was as still as the grave. 

The place itself was quite empty and deserted, for it 
was the hour when the latest stayers had gone, and the 
earliest comers had not arrived. 

Finding all so silent, he ventured to raise his voice, 
and call upon Edgworth Bess—first, only just above a 
whisper, and then rising in tone until it becamo a shout. 

But tho echoing reverberations of his voice was tho 
only response which he obtained. 

There was a dull, oppressive feeling of coming ill about 
his heart, when the fact was forced upon him that tho 
girl he sought was nowhere within hearing of his voice, 
and he looked up and down the empty street, fearfully 
and forebodingly. 

“ Where has she gone ?” ho cried—“ where has she 
gone ? Unknowing her course, or what may havo be¬ 
fallen her, what chance havo I of finding her again P 
Oh ! if Blueskin had but boon spared—if I had him 
now by my side to advise me and consult with—I should 
be glad. But such regrets are useless, though I can 
yet avenge his death. Audi will do it, even as he would 
have avenged mine.” 

Ho was silent for a moment. 

“ But first,” he said, “ tho whole of my energies—the 
whole of my attention—shall bo devoted to the task of 
finding the poor girl, who has, in so short a period of 
time seen so much suffering. If ill befalls her, Jona¬ 
than Wild, beware! for you shall bitterly ruo the day 
when you took part against her.” 

The slight accession of passion which he felt, soon 
passed away, and then lie set about tho task of search¬ 
ing on the ground, in the hope that by so doing he 
might discover something that would give him a clue 
to the route she had taken. 

But in the hope of doing this he was disappointed. 
There was not the smallest object that would serve to 
guide him any where to be seen. 

With tho conviction pressing upon him that he must 
trust to chance alone to aid him, lie walked slowly and 
dejectedly towards Paternoster-row. 

At Amen-corner he halted. 

Two roads lay before him—either of which might have 
been taken by the object of his search, and both leading 
in opposite directions. 

One was Paternoster-row. 

The other Ave-Maria-lane. 

He was irresolute. 

In her perturbation of mind, he thought it probable 
enough that she might have taken cither of them with¬ 
out giving it a thought which would bo the safest, 

“ If she considered at all,” he said, “ she would try 
to find her way to Drury-lane. The only friends she 
knows of are there. I will go and see if she has done so.” 

Having come to this determination, he walkedon asfar 
as Ludgate-hill; and, although he knew it not, treading 
almost in the footsteps of Edgworth Bess. 

Tho clock in St. Paul’s cathedral chimed three- 
quarters past something, but what tho hour was, Jack 
had not an accurate idea. 

“ She must have gone to Drury-lane!” ho repeated, 
as he turned the corner. “ Tho more I thiuk of it the 
more certain I feel that that is what she would do. How 
foolish it ws 3 of mo to feel so alarmed as I did! It is 
all right enough! Quito!—What’s that ?” 

A slight sound from somewhere behind him now 
urreeted his attention. 
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Upon looking back, which he did instantly and in* 
| atinctively, he saw the dusky figure of a man. 

Who it was he had no idea. - 

“ Some late passenger, I suppose,” he said, as he con¬ 
tinued on his way; “ and yet, where did he oome from ? 
How is it I did not hear his footstep before ?” 

These questions aroused a little suspicion in Jack's 
breast, although the thought that some one had been 
set to watch him by Wild did not occur to him. 

Jack slackened his pace a little, in the hope that who¬ 
ever it was behind him would pass him; but this was 
not done, and he soon found his own anxiety and im¬ 
patience too great for him to loiter. 

Accordingly he resumed his wonted pace. 

Even as Bess had done about an hour before him, 
he reached that part of Ludgate-liill where it i3 divided 
from Fleet-street by Fleet-market. 

Now all about this spot was quite silent, and showed 
no traces of the presence of those who had hunted the 
poor girl like some wild animal through the streets 

What has been her fate ? 

We shudder as we ask the question. 

Jack heard the footsteps behind him slowly approach. 

“I will cross over,” he muttered. “ It may be some 
one who has an object in tracking me, for my escape 
from Newgate is doubtless by this time pretty widely 
known. I will cross over, and if he attempts to follow 
me up Fleet-street, I will dispose of him.” 

With these words on his lijs, Jack crossed the street, 
and then listenod with some eagerness whether the man 
behind followed him. He did so. 

Yet Jack thought it might be the result of accident, 
and that he should keep straight on was only natural. 

Before he took any stops, therefore, to get rid of him, 
it would be necessary to obtain further evidence that 
he was actually following in his track. 

“ I will run,” said Jack, “ and that as fast as possible. 
Not only will it take me sooner to my destination, but 
set all my doubts at rest.” 

Without delay, Jack set off at a speed that was really 
surprising. 

Wilkinson, who was behind, seeing this sudden move¬ 
ment, and being fearful that his prey would escapehim, 
began to run too, and that at a prodigious rate. 

He had, in fact, trained himself to running, and 
there were very few indeed who could surpass him. 

Add now Jack, having ascertained that the man 
behind was really in pursuit of him, resolved to put an 
end to it, for although he might have distanced him by 
running, yet he did not desire to try. 

Therefore, finding that his pursuer was coming on 
after him at full-speed, he suddenly dropped down upon 
his hands and knees in the middle of the path. 

It was too dark, and Jack was too far off, for Wilkin¬ 
son to see the movement; but he heard the sudden ces¬ 
sation of his rapid steps, and so, fearful that he had 
eluded him in some way or other, rushed blindly on 
with redoubled speed. 

Intent on looking before him, he did not notice the 
dark form crouching down in his path, and the conse¬ 
quence was, he caught his feet against him. 

Over he went in a moment, with his head ploughing 
the stones, and his heels in the air. 

Such, too, was his impetuosity, that he scudded along 
for several feet before he could stop himself. 

Jack Sheppard, in spite of the anxiety that was tug¬ 
ging at his heart, could not forbear a laugh as ho wit¬ 
nessed the complete discomfiture of his foe. 

He quickly scrambled to his feet. - 

Then, walking to where Wilkinson lay immovable 
upon the stones, he kicked him over on to his back. 

The light from a contiguous oil-lamp fell upon hiB 
face and figure. 

“ Why, it’s Jonathan Wild’s man,” he said. “ What 
did he want after me ?” 

CHAPTER XCVIII. 

JACK SHEPPARD FINDS A TRACE OF POOR BESS WITH¬ 
OUT KNOWING IT, AND IS ATTACKED BY THE OFFI¬ 
CERS AT THE INN. 

This wrr one of those questions which was more easily 
asked than answered; but nevertheless, it set Jack 
thinking, 


But acute as he generally was, his intellect was not 
subtle enough to enable him to arrive at a true solution 
of the affair, though that there was something more in 
Wild setting him free than could bo perceived at a first 
glance, he felt quite certain. 

He stooped down over the form of the prostrate 
janizary, to ascertain if possible the extent of his in¬ 
juries, and obtain some information from him. 

But Wilkinson’s head was not hard enough to stand 
with impunity such a crack as it had had upon the hard 
flagstones. He lay like a log of wood. 

Finding there was no chanoe of doing as he desired, 
and not wishing to delay in reaching the “Black Lion,” 
he rose and left him to his fate. 

But the thought occurring to him that lie was unarmed, 
and that circumstances might arise when the possession 
of weapons would be of the utmost importance to him, 
he stooped down to ascertain what his foe carried. 

In his capacious coat-pockets ho found a brace of 
pistols, primed and loaded. 

At his girdle a belt carrying a hanger. 

Of these he possessed himself, as well as of a formid¬ 
able-looking olasp-knife, which had a spring in the 
back to keep the blade from closing. 

Tho stout oaken cudgel, or bludgeon, he thought it 
hardly worth while to encumber himself with. 

To do all this occupied scarcely two minutes, and he 
then set off at a run down the street. 

Temple-bar was quickly passed, and the open space 
in the Strand, called Picket-place, in which St. Clement 
Dane’s church is situated, gained. 

_ Keeping the church-railings on his left hand he shaped 
his course in a straight line to the bottom of Wy ch-street. 

But in his progress he suddenly trod upon something 
soft and slippery, and although he strived to regain his 
footing, he was precipitated to the ground. 

An execration came from his lips at this untoward 
incident. 

He was soon up again, but in assisting himself to 
rise, he put his hand into some cold, sticky substance 
which sent an involuntary shudder through his whole 
body. 

Full of curiosity to know what it was, and yet having 
a pretty good idea, he held up his hand to look. 

Just whero ho stood there was rather more light than 
| in other places, which may be accounted for by the 
buildings being further apart from each other than they 
are in the streets. 

The new day was coming, and the sky overhead wore 
a dull, leaden tinge. 

But it shed some faint amount of illumination upon 
the earth. 

Jack looked at his hand. 

It was covered with blood. 

“ Just what I thought,” he said; and with his other 
hand he felt the different parts of his clothes. “ I am 
covered! What will be thought by those who see me ? 
Confound it! what can have been the matter P There’s 
a good quantity of blood upon the ground,” he added, 
as ho looked down. “ There’s been a regular fight, I 
should thiuk, and half a dozen people bled to death 1” 

Jack spoke lightly. 

How changed would have been the accents of his voice 
had he but known the real facts of the case—that the 
spot upon which he then stood was where Edgworth Boss 
had been hemmed in by the Mohawks not an hour before. 

Perhaps it was as well that he was spared that know¬ 
ledge for the present, or it would assuredly have driven 
him mad. 

And yet some mysterious influence seemed to be at 
work—one of those presentiments of oomiug evil, which 
all of us must more than once have experienced, over¬ 
shadowed his soul. 

It was in vain he tried to struggle against the feeling. * 

So far from dissipating it, all he seemed to do was to 
make its proportions more terrifying and gigantic. 

Three minutes now, however,at the most, and he would 
know the worst. 

Gladly would he have ran along Wych-street, but his 
agitation was too great, and his heart palpitated too 
quickly for him to be able to do so. 

Then he reached the house in which, although he knew ( 
it not, the happiest days of his life had been spoilt. 

It was that of his master, John Roots. > 
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Never since that JAght when ho was first introduced to 
the readers of this narrative, standing in the street, wi th 
clenched hands and heaving breast, pouring out maledic¬ 
tions upon his master, had he passed tnia spot, and now 
it was not possible for him to do so without emotion. 

Anger yet burned fioreely in his breast as ho thought 
of his real and imaginary wrongs, but he did not stay 
to give them utterance. 

He hurried on. 

The door of the “ Black Lion” was reached. 

It was open andtho shutters were down, but there 
came from within no sounds of drunken merriment or 
quarrel such as might bo heard in any one of the twenty- 
four hours. 

All was silent and deserted. 

The stillness of the place, and the different aspect 
which it wore from what it had upon the other occasions 
when he had scon it, incroased Jack’s agitation, and he 
was forced to cling to the door-post for support. 

But recovering himself by an almost superhuman 
effort, he staggored in. 

Ho pushed open the swinging half-glass door which 
was hung a few feet inside the passage. 

The inside of the house looked dark and dreary. 

No living person was in sight. 

Ho had all the inclination to call for some one, but 
his tongue refused to obey the mandate of his will. 

Well acquainted with the road as he was, he did not 
experience any difficulty, althongh it was so dark, in 
making his way into the kitchen where he had received 
an avowal of love from the young girl whose champion 
he had so strangely become. 

No one was there. 

In fact, that happened to be just the time when the 
least business was doing at the inn—that hour indeed, 
when jLondon in all respects resembles a city of the 
dead. 

A footstep, however, soon disturbed the silence of the 
place, and Jack waited anxiously for it to approach. 

That it was nearing the kitchen he felt confident. 

He leant back against one of the tables, and clutched 
its edges nervously with both hands. 

A fire still burned in the grato, and diffused a faint, 
ruddy light around it, and by the aid of this he saw 
enter the kitchen a strange apology for a human being in 
the Bhape of a servant. 

Dirty and ragged, with her eyes more than half-closed 
with sleep, she tottered in. 

She was maid-of-all-work to the establishment. 

Jack spoke. 

One would have thought that the unexpected sound 
of a human voice would have startled her sensibilities, 
but, alas! that it should be so, she had no sensibilities 
to startle. 

With an anxiety of which none of the readers of this 
history can conceive an adequate idea, Jack asked this 
benighted being questions the answers to which would 
either set all his doubts at (rest, and send a shrill of 
unutterable delight through his whole body, or fill him 
with horror, despair, and anguish. 

He fairly groaued aloud when he was assured that tlm 
poor, prosecuted girl had most certainly not arrived, nor 
been seen by any one about the place since the occasion 
of her last mysterious leaving of it. 

“ Where is Johnson r” Jack gasped, at length. 

“ Where is he? I must see him. Whore is ho ?” 

“ A-bed l” said the servant, gruffly; “and I vallys 
my ’ed more ’n to go and wake him.” 

“ I will go,” said Jack. “ Show me his room. Where 
is it ?” 

But before the servant could reply, there was a cudden 
rush of footsteps in the passage. 

Jack’s eyes had grown familiar to the semi-darkness in 
the place, and aglance showed him that those who had 
entered so hastily wero police-officers. 

Then his eyes were dazzled by the broad, bright beam 
of light, which issued through the lens of a dark lantern, 
which was carried by one of them. 

“ That’s him,” cried a voice, immediately. “ Hurrah ! 
wo have him safe enough. There he is !” 

The men, who were in number about a dozen, pre¬ 
cipitated themselves into the room as they spoke, and 
almost before Jack could recover from his surprise at 
their first appearance. 


But recovering himself instantaneously, he drew the 
brace of pistols he had taken from "Wilkinson's pocket, 
and, pointing them at the throng of officers, commanded 
them to draw back. 

At the same time he retreated farther into tho kitchen, 
with the firm resolution of selling his life dearly, andot 
not allowing himself to be captured alive. 

The officers completely blocked up the doorway of tho 
kitchen, so it was impossible for him to think of making 
his escape from them that way. 

The police themselves hesitated a little when they saw 
Jack’s determined behaviour, and he took advantage of 
it to adroitly plaoe a table between himself and them. 

It was but a poor barrier, it is true, but still it was 
better than nothing. 

The hesitation of the officers, howe'ver, was but mo¬ 
mentary. One, who appeared to be in command of tho 
rest, gave the word for them to rush forward and secure 
i their prisoner. 

They obeyed, and rushed forward in a compact body, 
strong enough to carry all before it. 

The tabic behind which Jack had. intrench (id himself 
was overturned. 

Then two shots were fired. 

The report of the pistols rang out witn great effect 
in tho confined space. 

The place was filled with smoke, blue and pungent, 
which much increased the difficulty of perceiving objects. 

Some curses and groans arose, which showed that the 
pistols had not bnon discharged without doing execution. 

Two of tho officers had, in fact, been hit, and severely 
wounded. 

The remainder dispersed themselves about the kitchen, 
searching into all the corners they could find with the 
blades of their cutlasses, and flashing their lanterns 
about them. 

But Jack Sheppard had disappeared. 


CHAPTER XCIX. 

THE POOR WIDOW WOMAN ASSISTS JACK TO CONCEAL 
IIIMSELP PROM HIS FOES. 

At the moment the officer in command gave the order for 
the others to charge, Jack drew back from the table, and 
turning round, made his way across the kitchen to where 
lie knew the stairs were situated. 

The only chance he had of escape was to mount them 
beforo the officers wero aware of it, arid this, under the 
cover of the darkness, he was able to do. 

To better conceal his retreat, he had hastily aimed his 
pistols at the police, and pnlled tho triggers; then with¬ 
out waiting an instant, opened the door at the foot of 
tlio staircase, and having closed it after him as silently 
as he could, bounded up. 

Everything now would depend upon the rapidity of 
his movements, for he did uot anticipate that the police 
could be long in ignorance of the way he had gone. 

In fact, ere ho had well reaohed the first landing a 
loud cry from those below made him aware they already 
suspected the means by which he had made his exit. 

Fain would he have called upon Johnson for assistance, 
and which lie made no doubt lie would have been well 
able to afford him. 

1 Jut to have cried out would have beon to point to his 
whereabouts and entail discovery, so ho was altogether 
thrown upon his own rescources. 

His situation was a critical and perilous one, indeed, 
for though there might be many hiding-places in the 
building, yot he was not in a position to turn them to 
any advantage. 

He had never made an examination of the upper part 
of the house—had, in fact, never visited it except upon 
one occasion, and there was no knowing how soon he 
might run into a corner, and be unable to escape 

Tnat risk—and a fearful one it was, he wonld have 
to run, and trust to good luck to befriend him. 

Ab his foes were so close behind him, he did not pause 
upon the first landing, but ran up the second flight of 
stairs. 

At tho top were several doors. 

Without waiting to make choice of any, Jack put ki3 
hand upon the handle of the first he came to. 

It yielded, and he stepped inside a roum. 
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LBLUESKIN AND JACK SHEPPARD LAYING IN AMBUSH FOR THE TRAVELLERS.] 


All was profoundly dark, but a faint, smothered cry | 
from some one reached his ears. 

“ Silence, if you value your life,” he said, iu sup¬ 
pressed tones, hut yet such as showed how terribly he 
was in earnest. “ Silence, for your life.” 

He hastily, but silently, closed the door as he spoke. 

Then he ran his hand down the edge of it, to try and 
find a fastening of some kind, but he could not. 

“Who is it?” said a voice, from one corner of the 
room. “ Speak again. Who are you ? ” 

The voice was evidently feminine. 

“ One who stands in danger of his life,” replied J ack, 
crossing the room in the direction of the sound. “ Save 
me from my pursuers. Hark ! do you hear their toot- 
eteps ? In another moment they will be here.” 

The clatter which the officers made in ascending the 
stairs fully testified to the truth of Jack’s words. 

“ Who are you, then ?” said the voice again “ What 
do you waat with me ?” 


“ To save me!” 

“How?” 

“ Show me some place iu this room where 1 may con¬ 
ceal myself, and if you are asked whether you have seen 
me say no.” 

“ There is nowhere,” said the voice again. “Tell me 
who you are ; 1 seem to know your voice.” 

“Never mind who T am,” said Jack; “there is no 
time to talk about that. AYhere can I hide ? Quick! 
In another moment they will be at the door.” 

“ I am a poor, lone widow,” said the voice, which Jack 
had found came from a woman, who was sleeping in a 
wretched bed. “ I can do nothing for you, or I would, 
with all my heart.” 

Jack heard the sounds of weeping. 

“ Where can 1 conceal myself?” he asked. “Are you 
sure you know of no place ? Will you try to save me, or 
will you see me slain before your eyes, for I am deter¬ 
mined not to surrender myselt alive.” 
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“ Aias—alas ! ” replied the woman. “ I know of no way 
to serve you, or else I would gladly do so. All! they are 
here! ” 

The officers of police reached the door at that moment. 

“ It is the only chance I have,” said Jack- “ Are yon 
alone ? ” 

“ Quite.” _ 3 

“ I must get into bed with you, and yon must conceal 
me as well aa you can with the clothes. When my foes 
enter, you must tell them you have not seen me. There is 
no time to delay or expostulate. Allow me to do as I say, 
or else you will be 1113 ’ murderess.” 

More dead than alive, the poor woman, who could tell 
Jack was young, and who possessed a gentle heart, suffered 
him to do as he had said, though, for her own part, she 
did not think the place would answer his purpose. 

With great speed Jack got beneath the clothes. 

The bedstead was placed against the wall, and it was 
towards that that he got, serewing himself up into as small 
a compass as he possibly could. 

He had just time to whisper a last injunction to the 
woman, who was trembling in every limb, when the door 
w r as violently thrown open, and the officers rushed into 
the room. 

By this time they had all provided themselves with lan¬ 
terns, or nearly so, and therefore they were able to see, 
Wit h tolerable distinctness, all about the wretched chamber. 

The fright which the poor woman displayed, and the 
tears she shed, were ascribed to the alarm which she 
would naturally feel upon the sudden irruption of a number 
of armed men. 

In a stern tone of voice the commanding officer asked 
her whether she had seen or heard any one enter the 
room, and to the question she returned, in a trembling 
voice, a negative reph'. 

The whole of the place was rapidly, but rigidly searched. 

Of course, as they did not look where he lay concealed, 
it was fruitless. 

Poor Jack was almost stifled, but still bo did not dare 
to move to get a little air, for fear of betraying bis hiding- 
place. 

_ The woman, who must have been a kind-hearted creature, 
did all she could to conceal him. 

In this she succeeded, for, in a few minutes, the officers 
withdrew, feeling assured that he was not ill that room at 
least. 

To prevent his entering it, however, and their so having 
their search for nothing, one of their number was placed 
as a sentinel on the landing outside the door. 

As soon as he found the last had departed, Jack left his 
place of concealment, and drew a long breath at the 
narrow escape he had had. 

lie did not dare to whisper even to the woman, for 
fear that the sound should reach the ears of tLe man out¬ 
side. 

Iu silence, therefore.—and the pair of them listening to 
all tho various sounds which disturbed the house—they 
sat upon the edge of the bed. 

The tears still flowed from the eyes of the poor widow, 
for she felt a woman’s terror for the dangerous position iu 
which Jack was placed. 

Both thought the search would never end. 

At length, however, the men could be hoard descending 
tho staircase, slowly, and as if baffled in their object. 

“ Thank heaven,” said the woman, as the echo of the 
last footstep died away, “ thauk heaven ! yon are saved.” 

“ Say, rather, thank you,” replied Jack, “ for had you 
r.ct acted as you did, I should now have been witli the 
dead. I shall be ever grateful to you.” 

“Hi) uot nfSQtion it. What I did was done willingly 
enough,_ goodness knows. There was something about 
your voice which seemed to remind me ot my poor son. 
But you cannot be him, for he was hung at Tyburn tv, j 
years ago.” 

“ At Tyburn P ” 

“ Yes, but do not think be deserved that death. It was 
Jonathan iId who swore to briug him tlieie, and he kept 
his oath.” 

“Jonathan Wild?” repeated Jack, while a most uncom¬ 
fortable feeling crept over him, as lie thought that Jonathan 
had sworn he should share a similar fate; “ he is my foe.” 

“ Does he hunt you P ” asked the widow, eagerly. 

“ Even so.” 

“ Then I pity you. You are young, and it is always 


hard for the young to die; but you will before you are 
many weeks older. The enemies of Jonathan Wild never 
live.” 

“ I despise him,” said Jack, assuming a defiant air 
which he was far from feeling. “ I have too much to live 
for to die yet. I live, as well, in hopes of defeating him 
in his most cherished schemes. He is a villain. The 
blood of my dearest friend calls upon me for vengeance. 
Let him beware, for I will have it to the full! ” 

“ Lost—lost! ” mooned the poor woman. “As it was 
with you, so it was even with my son ; but he perished— 
yes, he perished—and Jonathan Wild triumphed.” 

“ Hush ! ” said Jack, “ do not speak so loud, for fear we 
should he overheard. Listen to me. For what you have 
done to save me I feel deeply grateful: in what way can I 
serve you ? ” 

“ I wish for uo reward.’'" 

“ But you shall have it,” said Jack. “ Money must be 
of service to you. I have none now, but I soon shall 
have. Let me know your name, in order that when I come 
again I may inquire for you. 

“ I do not wish to be rewarded further for what I have 
done than I already am.” 

“ But I insist upon it. What is yonr name ? ” 

“ Lawrence,” replied the poor widow. 

Enough,” said Jack. “ The room gets lighter every 
moment. Slip on yonr clothes and run down stairs, and 
ascertain whether the officers have left the premises. You 
can go down without attracting suspicion. Above all, 
try to see Johnson, and let him know where I am, and he 
wiil then devise some means of getting me away.” 

In obedience to liis words the woman hastily huddled on 
the few rags which served her for clothing, and then stole 
down the staircase. 

CHAPTER C. 

JACK SHEPPARD’S PERPLEXITIES AT THE “ BLACK 
LION” INCREASE. 

Eagerly, most eagerly, did Jack Sheppard listen until he 
heard the last faint sounds of the widow’s retreating foot¬ 
steps. 

Then, as he sat upon the bedside, be rested bis head in 
his hands and thonght. 

Thought of his friend Blueskin, who, as the reader is 
aware, be imagined to be dead. 

Thought of the poor persecuted girl, to whom his 
heart cluug so closely, and for whom alone ho only cared 
to live. 

Thought of his own dangerous situation, his inability 
to aid her, his own crimes and unworthiness. 

Thought, too, last of all, with deep hatred at his heart, 
of the arch villaiu, Jonathan Wild, by whose infernal 
machinations most of this bad been brought about. 

And as I 10 took a mental review of the past, and speeu. 
latcd upon the future, he grew almost frantic. 

So absorbed was he, that lie did not hear the woman 
waaseend the stairs. It was the opeuing of the door that- 
aroused him. 

He sprang to his feet, hut the woman called to him to 
be quiet. 

Then, going to the window, she drew aside the apology 
for a curtain which covered it, and allowed what light 
there was outside to penetrate the chamber. 

The dawn of the new day bad fairly come, and a dull, 
cold, gray, misty twilight tilled the room. 

But it was sufficient to enable the occupants to separate 
the different objects iu it, and distinguish their own 
outlines. 

Jack crept close to her. 

As she was standing near the window he was able tu 
note the expression of her features. 

So far as he was able to tell, she seemed to bo a woman 
of about fifty years of age, though it is prohablo that 
care and want had made her look prematurely old. 

Her face was very thin, and of that ghastly sallow hue 
so often seen upon the countenances of the inhabitants o5 
the more densely populated portions of the metropolis. 

Her hair was thiu and scanty; gray in colour, and 
now i i a most dishevelled state. 

Her clothes, and the manner in which they hung about 
her person, as well as, in fact, her whole appearance, be¬ 
tokened extreme poverty. I 
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All these particulars Jack was able to take in at a 
glance. 

“ Have they gone ? ” be asked, scarcely raising his voice 
above a whisper. 

A shake of the head was the reply. 

“ And Johnson; have you spoken to him ? ” 

“ 1 have.'’ 

“ And without exciting suspicion ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And what did he say when you told him I was here ? ” 
“ Expressed no surprise, but merely said that yc.n must 
be content to remain for the present where you uow are, 
and then he would see what he could do for you.” 

“ 1 must be satisfied with that assurance, I suppose.” 
“Yon must.” 

“And what about the officers ? ” 

“ They are one and all firmly of opinion that you are 
concealed somewhere in the house.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“ Yes, they say it is impossible that you could have left 
it, and they aro determined to find out your hiding- 
place.” 

“ Are they below P ’• 

:c Some are, I think; but not all.” 

“ The remainder, I suppose, are stationed outside ? ” 

“ I do not know.” 

“ Curses upon them!” said Jack, bitterly; “ to be cooped 
up here is almost worse than captivity or death. Events 
of the greatest moment call for my immediate attention. 
If I stay here I shall go mad.” 

“ Calm yourself,” said the widow, gently, “ and bear 
your confinement as patiently as you can. It must 
surely be better for you to be confined here thau iu New¬ 
gate ! ” 

“ No —not so! I should know the worst, then; and 
now I shall be in a continuous dread. What will become 
of her ? Where is she now ? Without a strong arm to pro¬ 
tect her, not many houi'3 will elapse before she falls again 
into the hands of her enemies. It will kill me to stay 
here.” 

The poor woman looked with great surprise at Jack as 
he uttered these words. She could not comprehend them. 

“ Is there no means by which I cau leave this place ? ” 
said Jack, after a brief pause. 

“None, without the risk of capture and detection.” 

“ Show me the way,” said Jack, “and I will dare all 
that may happen. To remain here is utterly inipos- 

He went to the window as he spoke, and looked out. 

It overlooked a small yard at the rear of the iun, but 
the buildings round about were either too high up or too low 
down for them to be at all available to him. 

“ You cannot get out that way ! ” said the widow, " let 
me persuade you to wait until Johnson comes. It may 
net be long before he is here, and doubtless he will be 
able to suggest a means by which you can he free.” 

“ l will,” said Jack, throwing himself upon tho bed, 
“ but it will he no easy matter to curb my impatience 
until he comes. Not that I think I could get far away, 
for the whole neighbourhood is doubtless well watched.” 

“You are the best judge of that, hut if Jonathan Wild 
is your enemy, it is in vain for yon to struggle against 
your fate.” 

“ But tnose were not Jonathan’s men who came after 
me,” cried Jack; “ I did not think of that before, but I 
am sure they are not.” 

“ That I don’t know. Hark! ” 

“ Whnt ? ” 

“Do you not hear?” 

“ No ; what is it ? ” 

“A footstep! ” 

“ C>u the stairs ? ” 

“Yes, quick, quick! Hido yourself, or you are lost. 
Conceal yourself under the clothes as well as you are able, 
and I will answer for your not being here.’ 

The sound of some one ascending the stairs now came 
with very great plainness to Jack’s ears. 

As quickly as he could, he hastened to the bed, and 
hid himself beneath the clothes, which were piled upon it 
in a disordered heap. 

Nearer and nearer came the footstep. 

It was evidently a man’s. 

The widow’s heart beat even more painfully and 


anxiously than Jack's did as sho heard the step approach. 

And yet, had it not been for tho peculiar circumstances, 
she would have thought nothing of it. The house was 
occupied by several families, aud of course there was much 
going up aud down stairs. At any rate, it could scarcely 
he said that it boded any special danger to Jack. 

When the step, however, paused at her door, aud the 
latch lifted, the widow was ready to swoon. 

_ Jack’s very artificial hiding-place would surely not escape 
discovery. 

But when the door opened a little way, and the form of 
•lolmson, the landlord, appeared, no words could describe 
the revulsion of feeling which she experienced. 

Gliding in stealthily, he closed the door behind him. 

“ Where is Jack, Mrs. Lawrence ? ” ho asked, in a 
whisper. 

“ in the bed.” 

Hearing the sound of their voices in conversation, Jack 
ventured to look up. 

Upon seeing who it was, he bounded from the bed. 

“Get me out of this, Johnson,” he cried. “To stay 
here will be worse thau death. Show me a means by 
which I cau escape.” 

“ Gently, gently,” rejoined Johnson. “Do not be quite 
so fast. You will find it a very difficult matter to get 
away from here.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ The officers are in force, and they are firmly possessed 
with tho idea that you are hidden somewhere in the 
building, and they are only waiting for tho day to come iu 
order to make a thorough search.” 

“ But they are not Jonathan Wild’s men, are they ? ” 

“ No, not one of them. They all come direct from 
Newgate. There’s none of them know how you managed 
to escape. How was it ? ” 

“ I must defer telling you that until I have a better 
opportunity. At present I must get you to denote all 
your thoughts to getting me away from here.” 

“ That, then, you may as well kuow first as last is 
impossible.” 

“ Impossible P ” 

“Yes.” 

“ You would have sa id that, I expect, if you had been in 
my place in Newgate.” 

“ Perhaps I should. But do you happen to know that 
the whole of the neighbourhood is clost'ly watched by 
the police, and that you would never he able to leave 
unseen.” 

“ But what am I to do ? ” 

" I can only propose one thing.” 

“ And what is that ? ” 

“ To conceal you somewhere in the iun, where it would 
be next to an impossibility for them to find you.” 

“ Can you do this t” 

“ I think so.” 

“ But how long should I have to remain there ?” 

“Until it was safe for you to leave, of course.” 

“But, Johnson, look here. You remember Edgworth 
Bess P ” 

“ To be sure I do. Would it be possible for any one, 
who has once known her, to forget her.” 

“ I think not. But seriously, my friend, when did you 
see her last P ” 

“ You alarm me, Jack. What has happened ? Surely 
she is in no danger Speak.” 

“ When did you see her last ?” 

“ Why, when you and her and Blueskin went through 
the cellars to my other crib in White Hart-street.” 

“ Then you have not seen her to-night ?” 

“ To-night! no. What made you think I should P ” 

“ 1 will tell you.” 

Jack then proceeded to relate all that had happened 
since the occasion the landlord spoke of; but as the 
reader is already in possession of the fullest details re¬ 
specting those events, it is unnecessary to give the narra¬ 
tion in Jack’s own words. 

The countenance of Johnson exhibited an expression of 
the greatest alarm and uneasiness when he learned the 
disappearance of Edgworth Bess. During the time she 
had been under his roof, short though it was, the ami. 
ability and cheerfulness of her disposition had endeared 
her to him in a greater degree than one would he- 
imagined, considering the character of the man, and that j 
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he was one to whom the kindlier and (rentier feelings of 
our nature are strangers. 

“Now, Johnson,” said Jack, a3 he finished, “ I appeal 
to you. What am I to do ? Blueskin, the friend who 
always saw the best way out of danger, is, as I have told 
you, no more. Therefore, 1 ask you, what am I to 4*> P ” 


CHAPTER Cl. 

JOHNSON, THE LANDLORD, SHOWS JACK SHEDFAHD A 

CUNNINGLY - CONSTRUCTED HIDING - PLACE IN THE 

STAIRS. 

Johnson shook bis head. 

“ I wish I could tell you what would be your best 
course of action,” he said; “hut, if you will believe me, 
1 feel fairly at a loss.” 

“ J must get away from here.” 

“ I don’t doubt that would be the best, hut then you 
Should consider ”- 

“ I do.” 

“ How do you propose to act, yourself? If you have 
already determined, it is useless for me to suggost any¬ 
thing.*’ 

“ Forgive me, Johnson ; 1 should not have spoken as I 
did. I have no plan, hut only a desire, and that is to get 
away from here.” 

“ That is only natural, hut yet utter madness. What 
good would it do for you to throw yourself into the arms of 
the Philistines ? Rest assured, if you do, they will not let 
you go again. Then let me ask you, suppose you are put 
in Newgate, what chance will you have of aiding the poor 
girl then ? and that she stands in need of your succour I 
feel confident.” 

“ It is that which maddens me.” 

“Hush!” said Johnson: “calm yourself, or you will 
be heard by those below. I must begone, too, or my long 
absence may excite remark, if uot suspicion. Bo 
still! ” 

Jack sauk back upon the bed from which he had 
risen. 

“ Believe me,” continued the landlord, “ that in the 
present awkward posture of affairs, the best and only 
thing you can do is to consent to the course which 1 at 
first proposed. It is the only one that presents any 
reasonable prospect of success.” 

“ And that is, to remain hidden here ? ” 

“ Exactly. You may uot have to stay more than an 
hour or two, who knows ? Perhaps uot even so long,” 

“ And perhaps three days.” 

“ You must, stand your chance of that; better endure 
captivity voluntarily thau against your will.” 

“ And to rvhere do yen propose to lead me ?” 

“ That I will tell you shortly. Stay where you are a 
moment, while I go and see whether the coast is clear.” 

As he uttered these words, Johnson went towards the 
room door, and, opening it a little way, put his head out 
and listened. 

The day was now coming fast, and as it was only for 
this that the officers waited, theii renewed search might be 
looked for every moment. 

All was silent in the direction of the staircase, so John¬ 
son beckoned Jack towards him. 

But before the latter obeyed the summons, he whis¬ 
pered iii the ear of the widow, who had been of such 
essential service to him, a renewal of the promise he had 
made to testify how deeply he felt her kiudnesi . 

'This done, he rejoined Johnson. 

“ Tread lightly, for your life,” he said. 

“ Must we descend the stairs ?” 

“ Only the first flight.” 

“ And where is the hiding-place ? ” 

“ That I will soou show you. The only thing I want to 
impress upon you, is to he perfectly silent in all *nur 
movements.” 

“ You can t rust me.” 

As noiselessly, then, as foot could fall, the pair crept 
down the staircase. 

The widow stood at tho top, looking down at them with 
fearful interest, but Johnson, as soon as he perceived her, 
made a rapid and imperative sign for her to retire, which 
she immediately obeyed. 

To to as quietly as they did, uecessitated their going 
slcvrljjso that, although the flight of stairs was only 


twelve in number, yet it took them a long time to reach 
the bottom. 

Upon^dc>ing so, however, Johnson made a sign to Jack 
to lemain just where he was while he crept to the head of 
tLe next flight of stairs, and which went down to the 
ground floor, in order to listen again, and further make 
sure that no one was observing. 

This excess of caution made Jack impatient, hut the 
landlord was unquestionably right. 

Finding all secured, he stealt'.dy returned, and touched 
Jack on the shoulder to arrest the whole of his attention. 

Expecting something to happen of rather an extra¬ 
ordinary character, Jack readily complied. 

It so happened, however, that just where they were then 
standing was the darkest part in all the staircase, so that 
lie bad to strain his eyes somewhat to see what was going 
forward. 

In the first place, then, lie observed Johnson count the 
fifth stair from the bottom. 

’This done, he proceeded to catch hold of the edge of it, 
much in the manner that one would take hold of a sliding 
shelf to draw it from its position. 

But he tugged at it iu vain, for it did not move. 

He rulled Jack towards him, and whispered in his ear— 
“ The top of this stair is not fixed, like the rest, but made 
to slide in and out of a groove. Beneath is a place large 
enough for you to lie down in, hut it is so long since any use 
was made of it, that the wood has stuck. Help me to pull 
gently, and then it will come out.” 

This was enough to make Jack fully aware of the nature 
of the proposed hiding-place, and he set about giving 
effectual assistance. 

Taking hold of tho stair with both hands close together 
near one end, he whispered to Johnson to do the same, and 
both exerting a uniform amount of strength, they had the 
satisfaction of seeing tho sliding piece of wood yield 
gradually to it. 

When'it was quite taken out, it revealed a dark-looking 
place, which could, however, only be perceived by being of 
a deeper shade than the stairs above and below it. 

“ In with you,” whispered Johnson, “you have no time to 
lose! ” 

But Jack held back a little for the place looked exceed¬ 
ingly forbidding. 

“ In with you ! ” repeated Johnson, “ the place is a great 
deal more comfortable than it looks; yon will find the 
inside lined throughout with thick felt; and then, as for 
discovery, that is out of the question : I dare wager my life 
they will never find yon here! ” 

And, indeed, the landlord’s eulogiums svere far from 
being ill placed, for a better hiding-place, and one more 
likely to elude discovery, could not he imagined. 

Overruling, then, his repugnance as well as he was able, 
Jack got into the cofliu-like place. 

For his slender anatomy he loond there was ample 
accommodation, and the words of the landlord about its 
being more comfortable thau it looked, were fully borne 
out. 

As_soon as he was fairly iu, the landlord began to replace 
the sliding top of the stair. 

“ How about air for breathing ? ” asked Jack, before the 
aperture was quite closed. 

“ Oh ! you’ll find that all right,” was the reply. “ All 
you have to do is to remain quite still uutil I come to let 
you out.” 

“ Or till I am discovered.” 

“ You have uo occasion to frighten yourself about that. 
They will never find you, without they pull the place all 
to pieces, and that they are uot very likely to do. Now, 
quick, before I close it, are you all right P ” 

“ All light! ” responded Jack. 

Scarcely were tho words out of his mouth than Johnson 
slid the top hoard of the stair into its accustomed place, 
and when that was done it did not present to the closest 
examination the least difference iu appearance to the 
others. 

To make sure that all was just as it should he, however, 
the landlord trod upon the stair, to find whether it was us 
firm as tho others. 

He was rejoiced to find it equally so. 

Then, feeling that ho had already been longer absent 
from the officers thau was exactly prudent, he descended 
the stairs. 

The greater part ol them, he found, were seated in tha 
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kitchen, whiling a way the time till daylight by something 
good to drink. 

They were quite contented in their minds about their 
prey, tor their measures in stationing men in different 
places were so well taken that they were convinced he 
could not leave without being seen by one or othe>' of 
them. I 

Johnson noticed that, as he came down stairs, they 
looked keenly and inquisitively at him. 

But whatever suspicion may have had a place in their 
minds was pretty well dissipated by the words he uttered. 

“ I have just been up to my wife, gentlemen, and she 
has given me leave to let you have just what you like to 
order.” 

There was a goneral laugh at this, for those who fre¬ 
quented the “ Black Lion ” were well aware that in that 
household, like many others, “the gray mare was the betlei 
horse.” 

So, as his wife was at the time actually up stairs in bed, 
the sentence seemed quite a natnral one to utter. 

But as soon as the laugh had died away, the officer in 
command of the rest exclaimed— 

“Come, my lads, no more dallying. We have light 
enough for our purpose now, and if the young rascal is 
anywhere in the house. I’ll bet you a five-pound note I 
find him.” 

Nothing would have pleased Johnson better than to have 
called out, “ Done! ” only the manifest impolicy of doiug 
so restrained him. 

The manner in which this officer gave his orders to the 
men was quite sufficient to show that he had not odIj’ 
attentively considered his position, but was also well used 
to that sort of thing. 

Every portion of the building was submitted to a most 
searching investigation. 

Indeed, so systematically was the search pursued, that 
Johnsoti began to dread that the cunningly contrived 
hiding-place would, after all, be discovered. 

But this dread proved unfounded, and, not to unneces¬ 
sarily prolong the narrative, after prying into every nook 
and corner of the building, and then searching the neigh¬ 
bouring houses, the officers withdrew, baffled and defeated, 
perfectly convinced that, despite all their precautions, 
their prey had managed in some way to elude them. 

When he deemed it safe lo do so, Johnson went up¬ 
stairs, and released Jack Sheppard from lii 3 place of 
durance. 

He would then have quitted the place, and commenced 
the pursuit about which he felt so anxious, only lie suffered 
himself to be restrained by the landlord, and he was after¬ 
wards glad he did so, for an unexpected event took place, 
which we shall immediately proceed to describe. 

CHAPTER CII. 

SHOWS THE MANNER IN WHICH BLUESKIN ESCAPED 

PROM JONATHAN WILD, AND MET JACK SHEPPARD IN 

DRURY-LANE. 

When Blueskin beard the rattling sound which Wild’s 
key produced when that worthy rather roughly thrust it 
into the lock of the front door, he felt that to hesitate 
would be fatal, so he sprang up the remainder of the steps. 

He was in hopes of being able to reach the hall before 
Jonathan got the door open, which would have given him 
an immense advantage over his foe; but in this he was 
mistaken 

Wild got the door open first. 

An angry howl came from his lips when ho saw the 
condition of his janitor, and anticipating that something 
unusual was amiss, he, with great presence of mind, pnt a 
whistle to his lips, and blew a shrill blast upon it. 

This was a general signal to all those members of his 
band who might be within hearing to hasten to his assist¬ 
ance. 

The last notes had not left the instrument, however, 
before Blueskin reached the passage. 

His drawn sword was in his hand, and its brightly 
polished blade appeared to collect all the rays of light 
that were scattered about tho place, and reflect them with 
tenfold brilliancy. 

For a brief space of time, during which, perchance, a 
person might have counted three rapidly, Jonathan stood 
astounded and bewildered. 

Bat recovering himself, he drew his hanger with his 




right hand and a pistol with his left, and again uttering a. j 
yell that might have been heard in any part of the Douse, j 
he planted his back firmly against the door. I 

“ Who are you ? ” lie yelled ; for he did not recognise I 
Blueskin beneath the splendid disguise which he wore. 

“ Who are you ? Speak, or I fire ! ” j 

But Blueskin took care not to utter a word, for fear that 
some familiar* tono should strike upon Wild’3 ear, and 
raise a suspicion of his identity. 

Rushing forward with his drawn sword before him, he 
aimed a furious h'ow at tho breast of the thief-taker, who 
with much ado, succeeded in warding it off, but that was 
ail. 

Finding himself thus resolutely attacked, he lost a por¬ 
tion of his usual courage. 

Blueskin was not slow to take advantage of it. 

An accomplished master of the art of fencing, and, 
moreover, having the advantage over Wild in height and 
length of reach, he stood every chance of being the victor 
—that is, provided he did not give tho janizaries time to 
arrive. 

Animated by this feeling, he attacked Jonathan with 
great impetuosity, and wounded him severelv in two places 
in the breast. 

But Wild would not give up. Suddenly raisin’ the I 
pistol to a level, he took a good aim with it at his oppo¬ 
nent, and he would have assuredly succeeded in hitting him 
had not Blaeskin’s eye been quick enough to perceive and 
wrist quick enough to change the direction of the barrel. 

The pistol was discharged, hut its contents expended 
themselves harmlessly against the woodwork of the stair¬ 
case. 

The hurried trampling of many feet, and the confusion 
of many voices speaking excitedly together, reached Blake’s 
ears, and warned him to be speedy in his movements, if lie 
wished to escape with his life. 

Collecting all his energies, he gave Wild a sudden and 
violent thrust. 

The thief-taker tried to avoid the blow, but in vain. 
The sword passed through the upper oartof his chest, 
near the shoulder, pinning him to the door. 

Steggs, who had hitherto kept close behind Blueskin, 
now came forward, and, when lie saw his enemy thus 
worsted, struck him a heavy blow with his fist, which at 
once rendered him insensible, and, upon Blake with¬ 
drawing his weapon, he fell heavily upou the floor of the 
hall. 

Some half-dozen men now rushed down the staircase, 
blit they knew not for a moment how to act. 

Blake seized upon that moment to undo the fastenings 
of the door and fling it open. 

Then he dashed out into the street, closely followed by 
the two men he had delivered from the dungeous. 

He ran but a few paces, and then he stopped. I 

He rejoiced that he had set the two prisoners free as ho I 
had, because now, they would be the means of diverting $ 
pursuit, if any was attempted against him. 1 

“ Separate! ” he cried, “ choose, each of you, your owu 
road, aud if you run fast enough you will effect your 
escape. This is my way.” 

He ran down Skinner-street, as he spoke, but before ho 
reached Snow-hill, he turned down one of the narrow 
turnings on his left, which, by a circuitous route would 
take him into Fleet-market. 

The place was dark, hut all its intricacies were so 
familiar to him that he could have almost found his way 
blindfold. 

Crossing Fleet-market, he wound his course through 
the numerous courts which lie between Holbcm-liill and 
Fleet-street. 

The result of his search in Wild’s house filled him with 
mingled feelings of hopes and fears. 

Jack’s indomitable resolution to overcome all possible 
obstacles was well-known to him, and he thought it by no 
means improbable tliat he had found some means of 
escaping from Wild’s clutches, and taking his companion 
with him. 

But if t-liis was the case ho made sure ho should learn 
some intelligence of them at tho “Black Lion,” 60 bo 
resolved to repair thither without delay. 

Little prepared was he for the startling intelligence 
which awaited him there. j 

By the time he reached the well-known spot it was 
broad daylight. 
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On entering, lie found the place in the utmost disorder. 

He was not long in learning the cause of it. 

We can imagine with what anxiety he awaited the 
result. 

Although so much in the habit of frequenting the 
tavern, no one recognised him in his present co.itnrno. 

Seating himself in the tap-room, he called f;-i drink. 

The seat he chose was one where he was most likely to 
be free from observation. 

He could not help feeling amused at the manner in 
which Johnson treated him. It was plain to be seen he 
had no suspicion of Ids identity. 

The length of time the officers took with their search, 
inspired Blueskiu with the hope that they would be unsuc¬ 
cessful in finding Jack, and the result proved that he was 
quite right. 

When the last of the police had w ithdrawn, Blueskin 
called Johnson, and told him who he was. 

The landlord’s delight, upon being made the recipient 
of this intelligence, knew no bounds. 

Blake cautioned him, however, not to let it be known, 
as so much depended upon his existeti e being for the 
present kept a secret. 

Johnson then confided to him the place in which he had 
hidden Jack. 

By his advice he waited for some time yet, in order to 
make sure that none of the police-officers were lurking 
about. 

Then, as we related at the end of the preceding chapter, 
Johnson had gone up stairs, and released Jack from his 
place of confinement. 

He felt it to be no inconsiderable relief to he able to 
move his limbs freely. 

He was shown by Johnson into a room on the first floor, 
the door leading to which was close to the foot of the 
stairs, so that it occasion should require it, ho would be 
able to return to his place of concealment without loss of 
time. 

These preliminaries having been arranged, he broke 
the intelligence to him that Blueskin had not, as he 
thought, been slain, but that he had most miraculously 
recovered from the terrible wound Wild had given him. 

Next to seeing Edgworth Bess in a situation of perfect 
seenrity, nothing would have given Jack so much veal de¬ 
light as to learn that his friend was spared to him. 

But Johnson, bidding him to compose himself, said he 
W'unfil go down and send Blake up to him. 

I In less than five minutes after the landlord had left him 
he heard some one ascending the stairs. 

He could not control liis impatience, but going to the 
door, opened it and looked out. 

He drew back again suddenly and disappointedly, for 
Johnson had not told him Blueskin was disguised, and, 
like the rest, he failed to recognise him in his present 
attire. 

Blueskiu walked straight up to the door of the room, 
and spoke. 

Jack knew the tones of his voice again instantly. 

Taking him bv the hand, he dragged him into the 
chamber, and sitting ilowm near him, began to talk. 

But to relate the mutual explanations which took place 
between the pair would be as unnecessary as it would be 
uninteresting. The reader already knows all, and there¬ 
fore he will be at no loss to imagine what passed between 
them, thus enabling us to proceed with our narrative 
without hindrance. 

When Jack had finished the recital of his own extra¬ 
ordinary adventures, and narrated how he had succeeded 
in setting Edgworth Bess at liberty, but that since then 
she had disappeared, leaving no clue by which he could 
find her, Blueskiu’s face assumed a grave expression, lor 
he anticipated the worst. 

For a long time he was quite silent, lie was en¬ 
deavouring to account for her disappearance. 

But in all his speculations he was a long long way off 
the truth. 

The anxiety and interest which Jack felt were plainly 
depicted in his countenance. 

“ What will be the best way to act, Blueskin?” lie 
asked; “ I know I can leave it safely in your hands to 
decide. What shall 1 do ? ” 

“ That is a difficult matter, Jack, unless I say in two 
words, find her. They just express what 1 intend to do 

J myself.” 


“ But how ? In what way shall you set about it ? f 

“ That is the question. Have you any money ? ” 

“ None.” 

“ I thought not—nor have I, worth mentioning. But 
if wc are to do any good some must be had, and that at 
once.” 

“ I don’t dispute it; I want some even now.” 

“ We cannot Jo without it. Xow, Jack, yon are a brave 
and likely young fellow! What do you say to going out 
to-night with a good horse and a brace of pistols to cry 
‘ Blind and deliver! ’ upon the highway ? ” 


CHAPTER CIII. 

ELUESKIN’S SEARCH AVTER EDGWOTH BESS IS A VAIN 
ONE, AND IIE PERSUADES JACK TO ACCOMPANY HIM 
UPON A UIITLE EXPEDITION. 

“ At any other time,” said Jack Sheppard, “ I should 
have jumped at such a proposal, for there is nothing that 
would suit me better; hut as it is, I feel the whole of my 
energies should be turned in one direction ! ” 

“ And so they can be all the same for that. Listen to 
me! ” 

“ I am doing so. 

“ Tou perceive what a difference changing my dress has 
made in me. Even you did not recognise me—no more 
did Johnson! Do as I did. Remain where you are, and 
send some one out to purchase you some things of a simi¬ 
lar character, and we might walk past Wild himself with¬ 
out his knowing us ! ” 

“ But the money ? ” 

“ I have, I think, enough for that. Say—do you con- 
sent?” 

“ Willingly—if I thought I could get out of this place.” 
“ It will he most imprudent for you to attempt to do so 
before nightfall. By that time the vigilance of those 
officers who may be watching in the neighbourhood will 
have relaxed.” 

“ It will kill me to stay here inactively all day ! ” said 
Jack, pacing up and down the room. 

“ You must be as patient as you can. Precipitation 
will ruin all. Surely you can see that! ” 

“ I will be guided by you, my friend; your head is 
clearer than mine ; and you will know what is the most 
prudent course of action. 

“ Do so, then. Remain quiet and patient where you 
are—will you ? ” 

“ I will try.” 

“ If you cannot leave the house, that is no reason why 
I shouldn’t. In this disguise I am certain they will 
never know me. I have the welfare of the young girl 
quite as much at heart as you have, and 1 will go forth 
alone, and try to find her. What say you ? ” 

“ Can I say anything but ‘ yes ? ’ ” 

“ 1 will do my best to he successful; but whether 1 am 
or not I will return at dusk, and we will he off upon our 
excursion, for money must be had ! ” 

“ You say you have enough to purchase a disguise ? ” 

“ I have. I will call myself upon a man who can be 
trusted, and send him here to you. He will also take 
away the clothes you have been wearing. Above all, be 
careful of year liberty, and take my advice, do not move 
from here until I return.” 

Blueskin then withdrew. 

A few words passed between him and Johnson, and 
then he sallied forth into Drury-lane. 

By this time the ordinary business of the day had fairly 
commenced, and the thoroughfare was crowded with 
people. 

He threaded his way through the busy crowd without 
attracting much attention. 

His first visit was to a clothier’s in Holywell-strect, to 
whom he gave a description of what he required, and paid 
him in advance for the clothes. 

As the sum he got was about three times as much as he 
ever expected, the shop-keeper was civil to obsequiousness, 
and promised that it should be seen to without delay. 

This over, Blueskin commenced his search after Edg¬ 
worth Bess. 

lie felt more alarmed and frightened at her disappear¬ 
ance than he would have liked to confess to himself. 

Full of deep, anxious thought, he walked down Holy- 
well-street, and emerged into the Strand. 
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Confident of the excellence of his disguise, he walked 
with an air of the greatest unconcern. 

Like Jack Sheppard, the more he thought over what the 
young girl would be likely to do, circumstanced as she was, 
the more certaiu he felt that her first step would he to 
make her way to the “ Black Lion ” in Drury-lane. 

Doubtless she had done this, and supposing so, then she 
must have met with some interruption on her journey._ 

But beyond that supposition lie could not go. What 
sort of peril she would be likely to meet witb he knew not. 
It might come in a thousand different shapes. 

All clue, too. was lost. There was not the faintest 
indication to guide him as to the direction she had taken 
when she left the archway of the market. 

Little did ho think as he went down the Strand and 
Fleet-street, that he was walking upon the very ground 
over which she had been hunted by the Mohawks. 

The brief autumnal day passed away, and fonnd him 
r,c nearer the achievement of his purpose than he was when 
he set out. 

Vexed, dispirited, and his heart heavy with dread, lie, 
according to the arrangement he had made, retraced his 
steps to the old inn in Drury-lanc, where he knew Jack 
would be waiting with such nervous impatience to know 
the result of his search. 

To hope to find any one by your own individual exertions 
when they have been lost in London, is a task so hopeless 
as to make it not worth while to use an effort, as it could 
only result in bitter disappointment. 

So soon as Jack heard his comrade ascending the stairs, 
he could tell by his heavy and listless tread that he had 
been unsuccessful. 

The discover} - , although he had schooled himself to hear 
it, almost drove him frantic. 

“ Yon have not found her ? ” he said. 

“ I have not,” replied his friend, “ but do not despair of 
doing so. Come, are you ready ? ” 

“Quite,” said Jack. “Anything to get clear of this 
place, which grows more hateful to me every moment.” 

“ You have put on ycur disguise ? ” 

“ Yes, and as scon as we leave this dark chamber you 
will see how great a difference it has made to me.” 

“ So much the better. Let me go down first, and if in 
a minute or two 1 do not return, follow me; you w ill 
understand by that the coast is clear.” 

So saying, Blneskin left Jack, .and descended to the 
ground floor. 

There was no one iu the kitchen, hut in the front room 
a goodly number were assembled; that is, if the noise 
they made could be taken as a guide. 

\Vhen Jack descended, and Biueskin saw him by the 
bright light there w r as in the room, prepared as he was for 
an alteration, he could scarcely credit his eyes. 

For some time lately, what with one thing and another, 
Jack had had no time to pay any particular attention to 
his toilette, and the apparel he wore was in a veryneglected 
condition. In fact, he had began to look very much like 
a scarecrow. 

Now, however, he had taken the utmost pains with him¬ 
self. 

His face and hands were scrupulously clean, and r,M 
short crop of hair brushed closely to his bead. 

Slimly and genteely built as Jack was, when properly 
dressed he had every appearance of a gentleman, unless 
the lineaments of his countenance were closely scanned. 

Then an expression of low cunning was perceivable, 
which marred the effect of all. 

Very little time, however, was spent by Blneskin in 
making remarks upon his looks. The first surprise over, 
he at once made his way to the front door. 

Johnson was standing on the doorstep. 

He had taken up that position in order to ascrtf jin 
whether there were any officers lurking about the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

But all appeared to present much the same aspect a* 
usual, and this he communicated to the two friends. 

“ Wo will be off at once, then,” said Biueskin. “ My 
first place will be the livery stables in Long-acre, where I 
shall Lire a couple of nags, and you may expect us hack 
when you see us, for there is no knowing how events may 
turn out.” 

“ All right. I trust yon will succeed in finding Bees, 
bless her heart. If she should come here, I shall take 
good care of her, you may depend.” 


“ Do so—do so. I need not tell you that you map rely 
upon cur gratitude.” 

“ I know that well enough. Take care, and I hope you 
wi'l soon succeed.” 

With these words in their ears Blneskin and Jack took 
their way in rather a circuitous fashion through the courts 
to the livery stable at the corner of Charles-street, Loug- 
acre, already well known to the reader. 

Here they were provided with a couple of steeds of ex¬ 
cellent quality. 

They were equipped with an especial view to the service 
they were to go upon. 

Holsters were affixed to each of the saddles, and in them 
were two brace of carefully-loaded double-barrelled pistols. 

Ammunition, too, was handed to each of them by the 
man in attendance, as well as a brace of smaller pistols, 
suitable to the pocket. 

Thus provided, they were m a position to cry, “ Stand 
and deliver ” successfully to any travellers they might 
encounter upon the highway. 

Blneskin led the way, and trotted at a gentle pace 
throngh the city in the direction of Blackfriars-bridge. 

Their appearance was uuexceptionable to a degree, and 
such as would have at once commanded respect from the 
beholder. 

Most certainly no suspicion that they were “ knights of 
the road,” and setting out upon a night excursion, would 
be engendered. 

“ We will make our way over Blackfriars-bridge, Jack,” 
said Biueskin, “ and straight on to the Kent-road. It is 
one that is much travelled by people who are worth crying 
stand to. What do you say ? ” 

“ I leave the expedition in your hands,” replied Jack. 
“ Be you the leader, I will follow you.” 

“ I don't so much care about that,” replied Biueskin. 
“I would rather have some one with me in an affair of 
this sort, that I could consult with than a mere machine 
to obey orders,” 

“ You are old enough to assume the command.” 

“ That may he, Jack, hut I don’t wish to do it. You 
may not know it, but the day is not far distant when yon 
will grow famous, and make for yourself such a name and 
reputation as no one ever yet had and ever will have again, 
and it is you that will he the captain.” 

Jack smiled. 

One of his greatest weaknesses was his vanity and love 
of flattery, and, such being the case, it is easy to imagine 
the effect* Blueskin’s words had upon him, though that, he 
was perfectly sincere when he uttered them there cau be 
uo doubt. 

“And now, Jack,” he added, “ nothing but a pressing 
need of money would have brought me out to-night, and 
diverted me from the pursuit of Edgworth Bess. There¬ 
fore, we will he content to return a3 soon as we make any¬ 
thing like a booty.” 

t; That, of course, meets with my approval,” said Jack, 
“for it is the subject of all others which is uppermost in 
lay mind.” 

“ Do not despair. We have every room to hope, and 
perhaps chance may suddenly and unexpectedly place the 
clue in our hands.” 

“ I trust so,” said Jack, as they pulled up at the toll- 
gate while the man opened it. “ The sooner the better! " 

CHAPTER CIV. 

JACK SIIETPARD AND BLUESKIN MEET WITH A VERY 
SINGULAR ADVENTURE ON THE KENT-KOAD. 

A sharp canter of about teu minutes duration sufficed to 
carry them quite out into the open country. 

Tire place they reached, however, is now as much like a 
town as any other part of London is, hut the buildings 
are comparatively recent, and there must be many now 
alive who can distinctly recollect their erection. 

A beautful silence was about the spot. 

The rustling of the tree-tops, and the cries of those 
birds whose habits are nocturnal, sounded like pleasing 
mnsie in Jack’s ears. 

The trees on either side of the roadway grew up so high, 
and were planted so thickly together, that they cast a 
shadow so black as to make it look like some wild 
cavernous recess. 

It was here that Blueskiu drew up. 
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“ There is no place for miles so favourable For our pur¬ 
pose as this is. Se we will stay here. Halt! ” 

Jack stopped. 

“ Keep your horse as quiet as you can. We shall bo 
sure not to have to wait long before we hear some one 
coming.” 

The friends now backed their horses as far as they 
could into the shade and waited. 

Advantage was taken of this opportunity to look to 
the priming of their pistols, for then, when the percus¬ 
sion cap was unknown, they required constant attention. 

On this occasion, Jack perceived that the jolting in 
riding had shaken the powder out of the pans of the 
brace he carried in his coat-pocket, so that had he relied 
upon them in any emergency they would have failed 
him. 

This, however, he soou remedied, aud then bo waited 
with considerable impatience to hear some one approach. 

For a long time their patience was unrewarded. 

No one came. 

At last, Jack grew quite tired, and would have moved, 
but, just at that momeut, Blueslriu held up his liaud in au 
attitude for silence. 

“ What is it Y ” asked Jack, iu a whisper. 

“ Silence for a moment, while I listen. 1 heard very 
faintly the beat of horses’ hoofs.” 

Jack strained his sense of beariug to the utmost, aud 
then found he was just able to catch a sound, which cer¬ 
tainly seemed to be what his comrade said it was. 

“It is at an immense distance, and your ears must 
have been uncommonly acute for them to have distin¬ 
guished it so soon.” 

“ Sharp sense of hearing,” replied Blueskiu, “ is an 
essential requisite for every true kuight of the road, aud 
it is a faculty you should cultivate to the utmost. Hark, 
again.” 

Jack did so, and this time the clattering of iron-hound 
hoofs upon the hard road reached him more unequi¬ 
vocally. 

“ There are two of them,” continued Blueskiu, “ aud 
they are coming at a slashing pace. Draw more on one 
side aud listen. Be ou the look out wheu they approach, 
and as soon as I give the signal pounce out upou them, 
and, iu as loud and stern a voice as you can assume, com¬ 
mand them to deliver their money or their lives. Now, ' 
sileucc till they come.” I 

Both drew now as close to the hedgerow as they possibly 
could, and it would have needed a very sharp eye to have 
distinguished them from the different objects by which 
they were surrounded. 

But now a circumstauce occurred which teuded to | 
change the current of Blake’s intentions. 

As" the beating of the horses’ feet became more percep¬ 
tible, he heard mingled with it those of other horses, as 
well as the grinding of wheels. 

This seemed to point out that those whose approach lie 
had first heard were merely outriders. 

If this was so, bis prey would he iu the interior of the 
carriage. 

A few minutes though, he felt, would set all at vest, and 
he would he prepared to act either way. 

He deemed it no more than prudent, though, to let 
Jack kuow by a hasty whisper what he suspected. 

At that time it was by no means au unusual thiug for 
people to travel with an escort, for the roads were most 
unsafe. 

Only those, however, who occupied high positions iu 
the social scale, or who carried about with them valuable 
articles were thus attended, for it very materially in¬ 
creased the expenses of the journey. 

The risk of stopping such travellers would, of course, 
be very great, but then tho booty to he acquired would 
make it. worth tlieir while. 

It was from tho direction of Loudon that tho sounds 
came. 

The outriders, for such they were, reached the dark bit 
<nf road where our friends lay in ambush. 

They were talking together in a loud voice, but they 
swept by too quickly for them to catch the purport, of 
their words. 

Blueskiu made not the least attempt to molest them. 

He would have gained nothing by it. 

They were doubtless galloping ou to reach the next 


town where relays could be had, for there was every todi- 
catiou that it was au express journey. 

Just as they passed, the lamps of the carriage came in 
sight. 

At first they looked like two twin tiny stars iu the in- 
tense darkness. 

As they grew nearer, their size and brilliancy rapidly 
increased until the trees by the roadside could he dis¬ 
tinguished. 

“ Now, Jack,” whispered Blueskiu, “ prepare yourself 
for a desperate resistance.” 

“ Do you expect it ? ” 

lf It. is best to be prepared in case.” 

Jack gathered the reius firmly in his left -baud, aud 
grasped oue of the holster pistols in his right, setting his 
teeth hard at the same time. 

It was the first adventure ou the highway that he had 
ever had, aud lie naturally felt a little nervous and 
excited. 

Blueskiu, however, was cool and prepared. He was an 
old liaud at the business. 

He was able to perceive, though Jack was not, that the 
approaching vehicle was a post-chaise, drawn by four 
horses, and having two postilions. 

The speed they were coming at was something frightful. 
Iudecd, he half thought the horses had taken fright aud 
run away. 

And, indeed, the only thing which seemed to convince 
him that such was not the case was, that above all other 
sounds, he could hear the loud cracking of the postilions 3 
whips, as they strove to urge the cattle to make still 
greater speed. 

What to think of this headlong haste he kuew uot, but 
it must have been something of uo ordinary import to 
make them run the gauntlet, as they did, of the perils of 
the road. 

But why they travelled post was a thing that Blueskin 
did uot choose to trouble his head about. He resolved to 
stop them, be the consequences what they might. All he 
hoped was that he would obtain booty sufficient to repay 
bim for his trouble. 

Wheu the two leading horses in the post-chaise were on 
a level with him, Blueskin gave the word to Jack, and 
then giving his own steed a sudden impulse forward, 

| caught hold of the rear oue by the bridle. 

At the same momeut he cried out to halt, and fired his 
pistol so close to the postiliou’s head, that he rolled off his 
horse iuto the road, firmly persuaded that he was hit. 

But not heeding his cries, Blueskiu tightened the hold 
be had upon the bridle, aud forced the horses round uutil 
! the post-chaise was turned quite across the road, aud in 
such a position that further progress was impossible. 

The horses kicked and plunged violently, but Blake 
called out to Jack to cut the traces, wliicb be immediately 
did by tlie aid of the sword which be wore, and the 
liberated horses dashed off along the road as though 
possessed by demous. 

So quickly, too, was all this performed, that the inmates 
of toe chaise had uot time to recover from their surprise. 

But just as Blueskiu reached the door, the window was 
let down with a sudden crash, aud a inau asked, with an 
oath, what was the matter. 

“ Guard the door there, Jack! ” cried Blueskiu, in such 
loud tones as to immediately arrest attention. “ You, my 
men, he ou the watch, aud ho prepared to tiro the moment 
I give the word.” 

“ Murder! ” said the voice at the carriage window, as 
he drew in his head. “ Murder ! ” 

“ You may rely upon it it will be without you compiy 
with my demands, aud that at once. Your money, watches, 
rings, and whatever other valuables you may have with 
yon. You will find it best not to delay.” 

He rode quite close to tho window of the post-chaise as 
he spoke, and, resting the barrel of his pistol upon the 
ledge of it,, beut his head aud took as good a look as lie 
could at the interior. 

But eveu as he did so, his ears caught the sound of 
the approach of some other vehicle from tho direction of 
Loudon. 

This warned him to De speedy. 

The inmates of the chaise were an elderly man and a 
female, who, as far as could be judged by her genera) 
appearance and contour, was by no means so old. 
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Indeed, at first sight, she looked little more than 
mere girl, but that was owing to her peculiar style of 
beauty, which, iu its character, was child-like iu the 
extreme. 

She was, however, iu a state of the greatest possible 
terror and agitation, and the alarm depicted upon her 
countenance was certainly too great for Blueskin’s attack 
to he the sole cause ol it. 

“ Help—help ! Mercy! ” she cried. “ Oh ! Charles! 
Charles ! what shall we do ? ” 

These ejaculations filled Blueskin with still greater 
astonishment, hut before he could repeat his demand, the 
girl continued with greater vehemence aud fright— 

“ Hark—hark ! Charles, she comes! Cannot you hear 
the wheels ? Oh! we are lost—lost 1 ” © 

“ Yes, curse her ! ” growled tho elderly man, who had 
been addressed by the name of Charles; and then he 
added a few more imprecatory sentences, which we think 
unnecessary to repeat. 

Blueskin interrupted him, 


He, tuo, could hear rather more plainly than he wished 
the sounds of some four-wheeled vehicle coming along the 
road from London at a furious pace. 

“ Quick ! ” he said. “ I am not in tho habit of asking 
twice for what I want. You have dallied long enough. 
Quick! I say. Hand over your valuables, or the conse¬ 
quences ’- 

‘‘ Cannot be worse or more terrible than they already 
arc,” interrupted the young girl. “ Wretched man, you 
have rained us! 

“ Ruined you r 1 How ? ” exclaimed Blueskin, who found 
himself every moment more unable to understand what 
was taking place. 

“ Silence, Susauna ! ” said the elderly man, and who, in 
future, we shall, to save trouble, do as tire girl did, and 
call Charles. “ Things now have come to a, crisis. '! lirough 
this unfortunate accident, a meeting will be inrpossible to 
be avoided, and we must face the matter out as well as we 
are able.” 
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CHAPTER CY. 

THE )tiSTEKY OF THE I’OST-CHAISK BEGINS TO UNFOLD 
ITSELF. 

There was one person present who listened to what was 
going forward with even more curiosity, interest, and 
bewilderment than even Blueskin did. 

That person was Jack Sheppard. 

It will be recollected that, in obedience to his comrade’s 
injunctions, he had taken up his position at the other 
window of the post-chaise, so as to he at hand to prevent 
either of its occupants leaving it. 

Of course, w'here he was, he could hear every word that 
was spoken with the greatest plainness. 

But what he had heard so far only served to make him 
feel the keenest desire to know something more of the 
affair that at present seemed so mysterious and incompre- 
j heneible. 

That he would have this desire gratified, appeared 
highly probable. 

From what the girl Susanna had said, he gathered they 
were pursued, and that it was a female who was pursuing 
thorn. 

And that this female, whom they appeared so much to 
dread, was the occupant of the carriage that was coining 
along at such a rate there was every reason to suppose. 

If so, it would reach the spot upon which they stood in 
the course of a few minutes, 
i Then, surely, he would know more. 

With his eyes turned in the direction of London, he 
watched its coming. 

In the darkness and distance its outlines were dimly dis¬ 
tinguishable. 

As he gazed with straining eyes upon it, something 
seemed to tell him that he was about to witness a strange 
episode iu the great drama of human life. 

Leaving him, however, with his attention more directed 
to the road before him than the chaise window, where it 
ought to he, we will return to Blueskin, who had deter¬ 
mined, at all hazards, to take his booty before the other 
vehicle arrived. 

Accordingly he assumed a threatening manner, and, 
clicking the lock of his pistol, he said— 

“ Do not drive me to extremities! I have had patience 
with you so far, but I bid jou beware of delaying too long. 
Do vou value your life ? ” 

, “My life ? ” 

“ Yes, your life. Do not repeat my words.” 

| “ I do not value it,” said Charles, “ for it is as good as 

lost already. Kill me ! ” 

“ No—no ! ” shrieked Susanna, and, springing forward, 
she twined her arms around his neck, interposing her body 
between them. “ Spare him, and I will give you all we 
have. Wretched man ! you little think the amount of 
mischief you have caused by interrupting our flight! ” 

“ Then you are fugitives,” said Blueskin. “ From jus¬ 
tice, perhaps, and so 1 have done a good turn, I suppose, 
to those who will not thank me for it. Never mind. Once 
more, I say, give me all you have of any \ alue, or I will 
take it by force ; and 1 warn you beforehand, if you drive 
me to such a course, I shall not he over gentle when I set 
about it! ” 

Upon hearing these words, spoken as they were in a 
tone of the greatest determination, Charles, at the en¬ 
treaties of Susanna, took from his fob a large gold w atch, 
richly chased and jewelled, from which depended a long 
chain and a hunch of massive gold seals, 
j But Blueskin was not satisfied with this. It was cash 
■ he wanted, aud cash he determined to have. 

“ This is uot enough,” he said. “ Quick, your purses, 
rings, aud other jewellery ! Hake haste, for your lives ! ” 

Trembling all over w ith intense terror, with hot tears 
streaming down her cheeks, Susanna, one after another, 
produced the various articles which had been named, and 
handed them out of the chaise window. 

I Hastily placing them in his pocket, Blueskin would 
/ have made off, hut at that moment, with a sudden dash, 
the pursuing vehicle arrived upon the scene of action. 

Still more audible and horrible became the curses whioh 
issued from Charles’s lips. 

Still more pioreing became the shrieks of his com¬ 
panion. 

Then, before the peatilions had fairly brought their 


foaming horses to a standstill, the door of the carnage 
which had just arrived was thrown open. 

A female form came forth. 

Blueskin drew aside, but did not attempt to fly. He 
felt a sudden and uncontrollable desire to know more of 
the inmates of the two vehicles. 

He looked on attentively. 

In a moment or so he was rejoined by Jack, who 
said— 

“ What’s the meaning of all this, Blue P ” 

“ I cannot imagine.” 

“Nor I.” 

“ It is very strange.” 

“ Very. What shall we do ? ” 

“ Remain where we are a little while.” 

“ With all my heart! hut will it be safe ? ” 

“ Quite ! There is nothing to fear. We are more than t 
a match for any now present, and we can easily give our 
horses the spur if we hear sounds indicative of the arrival 
of any one.” 

“ All right! ” 

This little dialogue was carried on with the greatest 
rapidity, hut, having come to this understanding, both set 
themselves to the task of watching what course events 
would now take. 

The female who had alighted in so hurried a manner 
was tall, and a largo travelling cloak which she wore 
could not conceal her really fine proportious. 

With the speed of passion she ran along the roadway to 
the door of the post-chaise. 

A loud scream burst from Susanna’s lips as she wit. 
neased her approach, and, cowering down in the farthest 
corner of the vehicle, strove to hide herself from view. 

“ Wretch! ” cried the. woman, fiercely, and in a manner 
which sounded as though she had spoken through her 
clenched teeth. “ You thought to escape me, but, behold, 
a fortunate chance has placed you in my hands ! 11 

As she spoke, she unclasped her cloak about her neck, 
and allowed it to fall upon the ground behind her, in a 
heap. 

“ Let me get at her! ” she cried furiously. “ She shall 
live to repent this day, and you, too, villain, unworthy of 
the form you wear! ” 

It was Charles who was thus addressed, and his terror 
seemed scarcely less than that of the young girl beside 
him. 

There was light enough for Blueskin and Jack to see 
that the apparel which this strange woman wore was of 
the best material, and doubtless it was under the domina¬ 
tion of blind rage that she spoke aud acted in the manner 
she did. 

Springing up on to the step, she had the door of the 
chaise open iu an instant. 

“ Come forth ! ” she shrieked. “ Come forth, or I will 
make you 1 I will drag you forth ! Do you hear me ? 
Come forth, 1 say! ” 

“ Now, Julia,” said Charles. “ Do not be violent, I ”— 
The extraordinary female] named Julia did not allow 
the unlucky Charles to finish his sentence, for with the 
sudden fury of a wild animal, she jumped into the chaise, 
and, catching hold of him by the hair of his head, drew 
him out into the roud. 

So rapidly and dexterously was the feat performed that 
neither Jack nor Blueskin would have had time to inter¬ 
fere, had they possessed the greatest inclination to do so, 
which, if the truth was told, they certainly had not. They 
had already learned the wisdom of rema ning nenter in 
other people’s quarrels. 

Charles sat on the ground in a very rueful manner 
indeed, 

He did not venture to move, but he turned his head in 
the direction of our friends, and implored their aid in the 
most abject terms. 

The scene was ludicrous enough, in all conscience, and 
yet it was all the more horrible on that account. 

The woman Julia looked in a moment to see who it was 
from whom he asked succour. 

She saw dimly the figures of two men on horseback. 

“ Help ! ” she said. “ If you are gentlemen, if you 
have a consciousness of what is right and wrong, if you. 
are willing to assist a woman to avenge herself for the 
injuries which she has received, I implore you to aid meA 
“ What do you wish us to do ? ” asked Blueskin, wha, 
strangely enough, fell more sympathy for tins woman, 



violent-as she was, than lie did for either Susanna or 
Charles. 

“ I will tell you,” she said, struggling to appear as calm 
as she could. “ Come nearer, so that you can hear me 
better.” 

They obeyed. 


“ When you hear what I have to relate to you,” she in a posture of attack. 


1 ' ith s .-reams and tears and sighs, and wild cries for help 
Susanna alighted from the post-chaise. ’ 

But she sank down immediately upon the ground. 

Then Julia took one of the swords, and laid it down hy 
the side of her rival. 

The other she grasped firmly in her own hand, and held 


continued, “ I feel sure that you will take part with me. 
In the first place, that is my hushand! ” 


“ Take up that sword,” she cried, “and defend yourself! 
I give you that chance of your life! Take it up, I say, or, 


As she said that, which she did in a most contemptvous so surely as there is a-heaven above us, I will slay you as 
manner, she pointed to Charles. you are ! ” 

Our friends waited in silence for her to continue. ' B’ueskin could not help feeling a great amount of ad- 

“ I feel almost ashamed to confess it, but I have loved miration for this singular being, who in so masculine and 
that man—I am afraid I still do love him. Time was self-reliant a manne- set about the redressment of her 
when he was worthier than he is now, and returned my wrongs. 

affection. But there came into our house that hussy who To be sure a great deal of exception cau be taken to 
sits yonder. She was perishing from want and cold. 1 what she did, but then there was every excuse for her 
took her in, even as the man m the table took the viper, for people Under the domination of a powerful rage will 
Like the viper, she turned against me. She showed her do what, under less exciting circumstances, tliey^would 
gratitude by practising innumerable arts to win my bus- never dream ol doing. 

band from me. Not that she loved him, but because he That she felt the injury which had been done her most 
was rich and could indulge her in even species of extrava- keenly there can be no doubt, and she happened to pos- 
gance. She succeeded in ensnaring him, and from that sess sufficient spirit to take the affair nto her own 
time happiness and myself have been strangers. Day hands. 

after day I saw him sinking still deeper and deeper into The girl Susanna shrunk and trembled when she saw 

difficulties. She was the cause. At length it came to my these terrible preparations on the part of the justb -iu- 
ears that he was about to raise all the money he possibly censed wife. 

could, aud then fly with his mistress to the continent, She did not attempt to take the weapon which had 

leaving me to misery and poverty, and to fight my way been put with the hilt so conveniently to her grasp, but 
through the world as best I Could/ seemed to try to shrink down into the earth. 

___ An expression of contemptuous disdain was upon Julia’s 

face as she turned towards Blucskin and Jack, and 
CIIAPTEE CVI. spoke. 

blueskin and jack sheppaki) witness A singular “ Let me intreat you,” she said, “to leave this guilty 
DUEL. coward in my hands. ill you promise me that you will 

m,,,. i a - e i , ,. , i, , .. not interfere, but stand and see fair play between us P ” 

1 HE outraged wife paused a moment for breath, but it “ We will,” replied Blueskin 1 J 

w as only for a moment “ And my husband,” she added, as that individual made 

lnen she went on. _ a desperate but unsuccessful effort to get free, “ keep him 

“As soon as I discovered this, I set out in pursuit of as well from interfering with us.” 
them, determined to punish her with my own hand. The “ Don’t be afraid,” returned Blueskin. 

laws will allow me no redress, so I am driven to do so, “And you,” coutiuued Julia (who became calmer 


placed her so completely in my power. And so I call 
upon you both to render me what assistance I may require. 
Will you do so P ” 

“ We will! ” said Blueskin ; “ I don’t like to interfere 


lmngs were now coming to a climax. 

The greatest violence of her passion, now that she saw 
her victim fully in her power, abated, but it left behind a 
cold-blooded feeling of determined revenge. 

With the manner of one who w r as by no means a stranger 


|d other people’s quarrels, but, under the circumstances, I to the use of the rapier, she held hers in her hand, and 
think they fully deserve some retribution at your hands! ” pointed it at the breast of her rival. 

“ They do.” “ Kise, hussy,” she said; “ 1 will give you a chauce 

“ What must we do ? ” of your worthless life. Bise and defend yourself with the 

“ Allow me to be uninterrupted.” weapon at your side, or, if you do not, I will, as surely as 

“ In what way ? ” _ there is a sky above us, slay you where you arc.” 

“ Hold my husband here, aud keep him from interposiug L"p to this moment Susanna seemed to be overcome 
between his minion and myselfU with the most abject terror, but now a sudden and re- 

“ Agreed! We’ll manage that. Lay hold, Jack ! ” markable alteration took place. 

Aa he spoke, Blueskin suddenly bent down in the saddle, It was the courage of desperation, 
and caught the unfortunate hushand by the collar of Ids 
coal, and being a powerful man, he, hy exertiug all his 
strength, pulled him to his feet. 


t the unfortunate hushand by the collar of his She was, indeed, like one of those wild animals who, as 
eing a powerful man, he, by exertiug all bis long as they are able, will fiy from danger, but who at the 
lulled him to his feet. _ last, when forced at bay, will turn round and defend them- 


Jack then caught hold of him on the other side, and so, selves. 


between the two, ho was held there in a perfectly helpless 
condition. 

No sooner did she see that her husband was perfectly 


Uttering, then, a scream of rage, she, by a sudden 
movement of her arm, took hold of the rapier. 

She rose to her feet, aud, with great speed, threw* off 


secure than, with great speed, she ran hack to her own her hat and cloak, in order that they might not encumber 


carnage. her. 

But she was back again in a moment. “ Now,” she cried, “ you have forced this quarrel on 

In her hands she carried two long glittering rapiers. me. I avoided it as long as I could, hut now that you 

Matters began to assume a serious aspect. have forced me to it, woe he to you! ” 

What was she going to do with those weapons ? And no sooner had she spoken the words than. 

They soon saw. ... shortening her arm, she made a furious lunge at her 

Choose ! ” she cried, in a high-strained tone of voice, as adversary, 
she went to the post-chaise in which Susanna still sat, It was parried, though somewhat unskilfully, 

though half-dead with fright. “ Choose! Will you remain A terrible and vindictive earnestness was now- apparent 

there and be slain, or come forth and have a chance cf in the eyes of both women. 

jour life ! ” It was, as they knew well, a life and death conflict. 

Mercy! mercy!” shrieked Susanna. “ Save me, oh ! _ The glittering blades twisted and twirled about in every 
save me from this dreadful woman. Help, help ! ” imaginable shape. 


“ Choose! ” said Julia, 
you come forth ? ” 


I shall not ask again. Will 


Then a slight scream was heard. 

Susanna felt the point of her opponent’s weapon enter 


“ T 23 , yes! Have mercy upon me, and I will do all her left arm. 

Jhat you ask { Mercy! mercy! * The wound was a trifling one—a mere puncture, in fact 
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—and so far from causiinr hereto .shrink, it seamed to 
endow her with fresh vigour. ' 

Again the swords clashed. 

Susanna bent all her energies T o attack, and, to tell 
truth, .lulia had much ado t<> defend herself. 

She allowed no sound to escape her lips, hut she felt 
more than once that she was wounded. 

Indeed, as it now turned out, they appeared to be pretty 
equally matched. 

It would be hard to say what were the precise feelings 
of Blueskin and Sheppard as they witnessed this singular 
combat. 

They could not help tbmkmg that the wife was in the 
right, so far as their own notions went, but still they did 
not for all that exactly like the idea of two females 
engaging in a duel oi so deadly a character. 

But they had given their words not to interlere, and so 
they resolved to keep to what they had said. 

As for the husband—the unworthy wretch who had been 
the cause of all this—from the moment the contest fairly 
commenced, he ceased to struggle to get free, hut looked 
on with a strange kind of fascination. 

The movements of Ihe combatants now became so rapid, 
that iu the darkness they could with the greatest difficulty I 
be distinguished. 

Round aud roun 1, backwards and forwards, to the right, 
to the left, leaving, whichever direction they took, a track 
of blood as they went 

Still neither seemed to he seriously or dangerously 
hurt. 

Presently, however, there was one horrible scream of 
Anguish, followed almost instantly by another. 

The w eapons clashed more feebly. 

Then Susanna’s arm failed her. 

She staggered, aud almost fell. 

In an instant Julia took advantage of it. 

With a cry of triumph, which the pain she was suffering 
almost converted into a groan, she ran her rival through 
the body. 

The keen point of the rapier entered her breast, and 
such was the vigour of the thrust that the hilt shuck with 
a dull sound against the part where the point had entered. 

Susanna fell. 

A gleam of ferocious joy shot from the eyes of Julia. 

She tried to move- to speak. 

But utterance aud motion were denied her 

With a deadly feeling of sickness, a sensation as though 
the world was' gliding from her, she fell to the earth, 
bleeding from innumerable wounds. 

There was a momentary stillness. 

No one present had anticipated such a sanguinary ter¬ 
mination to the duel. 

Blueskiu was the first to recover hiinsei.. 

Relaxing his hold upon the husband’s collar, lie dis¬ 
mounted wdtli great rapidity from bis steed, and ran to 
where the two women lay. 

lie was immediately followed by Jack and the postilions, 
who had looked upon the whole scene with the greatest 
wonder and alarm. 

Susanna was nearest to him, so it was over her that 
Blueskiu tirst stooped. 

Kneeling down, he raised her head carefully. 

A groan of terrible anguish came from her lips, and he 
was obliged to return her to her former position. 

“ It is all over with her, 1 fear. She cannot possibly 
survive. 1 Lope the other has escaped better.” 

With tottering steps, the husband approached the spot. 

What his feelings were no one knew, but be stooped 
down over Susauua, and groaned aloud. 


CHAPTER CVII. 

BLUESKIN VNFORT'.'X.UF.LY 1AKES .TACK SHEFFAllD’s 
ADVICE. 

At that moment, perhaps, there pressed upon his mind 
with full force the consequences which bis own actions bad 
entailed. 

It was all bis work, although, of course, bad be been 
permitted, he would have endeavoured to prevent matters 
going to the extreme length they bad. 

Some fondness for this man must have had a home iu 
Susanna’s heart, for when she found who it was that was 
bending over her, she, despite the frightful pain the action 


occasioned her, raised her arms and twined them ciboat 
his neck. 

But it was only for an instant. 

She could not possibly have long survived that ghastly 
wound in her chest, but the term of life that remained to 
her was shortened sensibly by taking that last embrace. 

Once, and only once did she draw him towards herself, 
and then, with a low moan of anguish, she fell back 
dead! 

In the meantime Blueskin had hastened to the other 
combatant, who was known to him only by her Christian 
name, Julia. 

Her condition was had, indeed, hut not so desperate as 
her rival’s. 

“.A surgeon ought to he had here at once,” said Blneskin. 
Then, turning to the terrified postilions, he added, “ Ride 
one of you to the nearest town, aud bring one here without 
delay.” 

Jack Sheppard knelt down by the head of the injured 
v, ife, and with his hands gently put back her hair, which 
was streaming over her face. 

As he diil so, his ears caught a faint sound coming from 
her lips. 

Still lower he bent his head and listened. 

“ A surgeon ! a surgeon ! ” she said. “ Quick! fetch 
one, or 1 die ! ” 

“All is well,” said Jack, soothingly, “the postilions 
have departed in search of one.” 

At this moment her husband approached. 

His appearance was grief-stricken in the extreme. 

“We will leave you,” said Blueskiu, “to your own 
thoughts. Should hoth of these be brought to death, you 
will be morally their murderer. Now, Jack, mount, and 
let ns be off.” 

Charles, the husband, said not a word in reply to 
Blueskiu. It is questionable, indeed, if he understood the 
purport of his speech. 

In obedience to bis comrade’s words, Jack left his posi¬ 
tion at the woman's head, and went towards the horses. 

“ We had best be off at once,” said Blueskin, “ before 
others arrive; and we have got no time to lose, for look, 
some one is coming now.” 

“ There is. Which way shall wc go ? ” 

“ Back to London.” 

“ Agreed.” 

A sharp application of the spurs made the horses set 
forward at a good gallop. 

For some moments not a word was said, but when they 
drew in a little, and were beyond all signs or sounds of 
human beings. Jack said— 

“ Well, Blue, this has been my first adventure on the 
road. Heaven knows it has been a strange one! fj 

“ You are right.” 

“ It is an incident that would furnish matenal for much 
thought."’ 

“No one knows,” said Blueskin, “how many little 
domestic tragedies are daily enacted. You see we have 
come across one of them.” 

“ And about one of the strangest, I should think.” 

“ Does it appear so to vou ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ And you have the clue to the whole affair. Now, how 
incomprehensible it w ill appear to those who will arrive 
upon t he scene ! ” 

“ True.” 

“ Altogether, I am much vexed at it.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because it cannot fail to be productive of trouble 
to us.” 

“In what way ? ” 

“ We have allowed several persons to see us distinctly, 
and lor a long enough time for them to he able to give a 
minute and accurate description of ns.” 

“ Very true.” 

“ The little episode we have witnessed to-night will 
attract a great deal of attention among all classes, and the 
utmost pains will he taken to apprehend us, not merely 
for the sake of the robbery, but because we are mixed up 
in it, and may be supposed in a position to explain 
things.” 

“ But there is the husband.” 

“ He will be careful what he says, you may depend. He 
will have no desire to criminate himself.” 

I “ But the postilions ? ” 
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“ They know something of the affair, it is true, but for 
all that we shall be looked close after. Now, I am vexed 
all the more aboqt that in consequence of the pains I have 
taken to disguise myself.” 

“ Now you will have to find another.” 

“ I know I shall, but ten to one if I find one so 
gOod.”v 

“ Why not return to your proper character ? ” 

“Jonathan Wild.” 

“ What of him ? Sooner or later he must learn the 
secret of your return to life, and I do not see what object 
you would gain iu keeping it from him. 

“Nor I, now. Of course you know why I assumed 
it ?” 

“ I do,” said Jack; “ltw'as to sock for Bess. In the 
strange events which have just happened I lost sight of 
her for a moment. Ob! Blake, tell me where I am to 
look to find her! ” 

“Alas 1 I know not. However, we are iu a better 
position to make our inquiries than we were.” 

“ How much have you taken ? ” 

“ I cannot tell.” 

s Look ” 

“It is pretty fair. It will be best to defer till we reach 
London.” • 

“ But where do you propose to go ? What steps do you 
intend to take 5 1 

“ I am at a loss to say. I did not think wheu I spoke. 
We shall have to be very careful, or you will be made a 
prisoner ” 

.“ What shall we do ? . Where shall we turn ? ” 

“ I can tell no better than yourself. She has disap¬ 
peared, and left not the slightest clue by which she may 
r>e traced.” 

Do give me hope.” 

“Certainly! We must set to work, and think into 
whose hands she is most likely to have fallen.” 

I Lord Doumull’s ? ” 


“I am glad of that. The same good luck we have 
hitherto had may desert us, and should either of us be 
captured, wounded, or killed, there would be an end to 
all. 

“ Do not be timid. But I can tell you are apprehensive, 
and so on that very account, it will, I daresay, be best to 
avoid the encounter.” 

“ I am sure.” 

“ But for all that I think it would be better for us to 
draw up under the shadow ot the hedge and let it pass.” 

“ I see no reason why we should court observation.” 

“ It will be prudent to avoid it.” 

“ There seems to be a lane just a little further on, on 
your left hand.” 

“ It looks as if there was.” 

“We will ride forward and see. If it should turn out 
that we are right, we will back our horses iuto it and there 
wait while it passes.” 

A dozen stpps brought them to the place in question, 
which, as they had fully expected, proved to be a lane. 

They had just time to walk their horses a pace or two 
into it and turn round, when the carriage arrived. 

It was going at full speed. 

Perhaps it was only natural that both Jack and Blueskin 
should look upon the approaching vehicle with more than 
common curiosity, but, whether it was or not, they did so. 

On it came like a huge cloud. 

It swept past the top of the lane with great velocity. 

As it did so, however, a terrific and bewildering scream 
reached their ears—so loud, so shrill, so piercing, that it 
was distinctly heard above the trampling of the horses and 
the rumbling of the wheels. 


CHAPTER CVIII. 

OUR TWO FRIENDS MEET RATHER UNEXPECTEDLY WITH 
JONATHAN WILD ON BLACKFRIAR’S-BRIDGE. 


tc-r, .1 . . .. p T ,, What does that mean ?” asked Jack, as soon as he suf- 

“ Possibly, or into those of some other of Jonathan , ficient j y recovPred the shock of the surprise to speak. 


Wild’s agents. 

“ I am perplexed,” said Jack ; “ but from this moment 
I will take an oath to do nothing, have nothing iu view 
but her discovery. Towards that end I shall turn all my 
thoughts and actions. It remains for you to say whether 
you will aid me.” 

" You know I will, Jack ; my motive may not be quite 


so powerful a one as yours, but it is nearly.” 

Jack grasped his comrade’s hand. It was all lie could 
do towards expressing bis thanks, 

“And now you bring me back to my first question, 
what shall we lo ? ” 

“ One moment,” said Blueskin. 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ Listen.” 

“ I do.” 

“ Can you hear nothing ? ” 

“Now I can. It is the grinding of wheels.” 

“ Yes, some other vehicle is approaching us. Look, 
there are the lamps.” 

“ I see them! ” 

“ Draw aside, Jack.” 

“No!” 

“ No ! why not ? ” 

“ Did you think of stopping it ? ” 

“ Certainly; we cannot get too much booty.” 

“ My triend, we have sufficient for our immediate wants 
—let that suffice.” 

“ I do not see any reason for lettiug this go by.” 

“ You may not, but Blake, my friend, £ want to devote 
the whole of my energies to the task of finding Edgworth 
Bess. Let all other things be forgotten, or unheeded. 
Will you promise me this ? ” 

“ 1 will if you wish it, though I don’t see why our 
stopping the carriage, or whatever it is that is coming, 
should interfere with that task in any way.” 

“ Do you not ?” 

“ I do not, but still I am willing to give way to you. 
We are under no necessity that 1 know of But when you 
«ome out upcu the road, you should do all you can and then 
be off.” 

“ We have already done enough.” 

“A little more, then, won’t make much difference.” 

“Be guided by me. Let this pass by unmolested.” 

“ I consent.” 


“ What does that mean, eh. Blue ? ” 

“ I no more know than yon do. It was some one in the 
carriage.” 

“ Beyond all doubt.” 

“ And a female ! ” 

What a rate they are going at, to be sure. Why they 


are almost out of sight.” 

“ Yes; they have increased their speed, I think.” 

“ And the gill—I am sure it was a girl.” 

“ So am I. 

“ Why did she shriek out so dreadfully ? ” 

“ Heaven only knows. Perhaps she was being carried 
off by force.” 

“ But, then, if it was against her will, you would think 
her abductors would take care that, she gave utterance to 
no such cry as that, which would be the means of calling 
immediate attention to them.” 

“ That may be, but it is just possible those means may 
not have been sufficient, or that she may have taken 
advantage of some unexpected circumstance.” 

“ There was but one cry.” 

“ Only one, and that one seemed as though it had been 
stopped suddenly.” 

“ It is very strange.” 

“ Yon may well think that. There is only one thing I 
regret.” 

“ What is that ? ” 

“That I did not refuse your request, and carry out my 
original intention of stopping the carriage.” 

“But think what fresh difficulties we might have got 
into.” 

“ I do : but you ought to think, as well, that we might 
have been the means of getting some one out of oue. ’ 

Alas! Blueskin little thought bow perfectly right he 
was, and how materially the whole aspect of affairs would 
have been changed if he had stopped the carriage. 

But fate, destiny, providence, or whatever name you 
may choose to call mysterious chance, had decreed other¬ 
wise. 

Had he have stopped the carriage, much future misery 
would have been averted. 

Perhaps the reader already guesses who was the inmate 
of the carriage. 

It was Edgw orth Bess. 
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By what strange succession of events she became so, 
we have yet to relate. 

The doings of others have compelled us to leave her 
for some time, but ere loug we shall bo able, tor a period, 
to devote ourselves exclusively to her strange fortunes. 
Little did Jack think, as the carriage whirled by, and 
the shriek smote upon his car, that she of whom lie was 
in search was so close to him, and in greater peril than 
she had ever been before, or that that awful heart-burst¬ 
ing scream came from her lips. 

Little did he think what he had missed by not acung in 
accordance with Blucskiu’s wishes. 

The sounds of the receding vehiole died away into the 
silence of the night. 

It was not until it had fairly done so that the two friends 
moved. 

The discontinuance of the sound to which they had 
been listening seemed to have tho effect of breaking the 
kind of spell that was upon them. 

“ It’s very strange,” said Blueskin, as he walked his 
horse out of the lane into the middle of the high-road, and 
there halted. “ I don’t feel at all at ease. 1 have half a 
mind now to gallop after it.” 

“Nonsense!” replied Jack, “that can do no good. 
Besides, they have got too good a start for us to hope to 
overtake them in anything like a reasonable distance, to 
say nothing of the danger ot revisiting the spot where the 
duel took place.” 

“Well—well! I suppose we must go back to London 
now.” 

| “ That is it,” said Jack ; “but let us go slowly, so that 

we can talk. Where shall u e go to iu London ? ” 

“ It will not do to go to the “ Black Lion.” 

“ By no means ! ” 

“ 1 think I can manage now. Do you know Gilbert’s- 
passage ? ” 

“ Whereabouts is it S' ” 

“ At the back of Glare-market.” 

“ 1 know it very well; but you do not think of going 
there, do you ? ” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ It is so close to Drury-laue! ” 

“ So much the better ! ” 

“ Do you think so ?” 

“I am sure! We shall be less likely to be suspected 
there! ” 

“ As you will! ” 

“ If you agree to that, the best thing we can do now is 
to make our way there direct, for it will be daylight by 
the time we arrive.” 

“What then?” 

“We must lie by during the day, and as soon as it is 
dark, we must sail}’ out and try if we cannot be successful 
in iiuding some trace of tho missing girl.” 

“ I shall not know wliat rest is until we fiud her! ” 

“ I can understand your anxiety, but, Jack, you ought 
to remember that, unless you are careful to preserve your 
own powers, you will fall an easy prey into the hands of 
your enemies.” 

“ True—true ! ” 

“ Get all the rest you cau! ” 

“ But when we start out, what course shall we adopt ? ” 

“ That it would be hard to say until the time comes. 
During the next twelve hours or so, something may turn 
up to give us the clue we want! ” 

“ I trust there may ! ” 

“ And so do I ? ” 

1 “ Have you any hopes of such a thing ? ” 

“ No particular hope, but still it is probable such a 
thing might happen.” 

“But suppose the day should pass away and night 
come, and find us iu the same state as we are now, what 
should you do ? ” 

“ What should you ? ” 

“ I kuow uot, hardly.” 

> “ There is hut one plan that I can think of.” 

“ And what is that ? ” 

“ We have tolerable evidence that she reached Warwick- 
line.” 

“ We have that she reached Newgatc-market.” 

“ Well, that is much the same thing. It next remains 


to consider, upon finding herself there, what direction 
would she be likely to take.” 

“ There it is ! For my own part, I think it most likely 
that she was in such a state of mental agitation and 
confusion, that she would take the first course that came.” 

“ There is a strong probability of that, but no more 
than that the “ Black Lion ” rose before her mind, and 
that she made the best of her way there.” 

“ But she never reached it.” 

“ I know that, but it does nut follow that she did not 
set out with the inteution of doiug so. She may have 
been intercepted. You must know, as well as 1 do, that it 
is by no means safe for a girl to pass through London 
streets alone at such an hour.” 

“ I do know it—I do know it, and when I think of the 
fearful dangers she would likely enough encounter, my 
heart grows sick within me! ” 

“ Cheer up. All may not be so bad as you anticipate. 
Sbe may have fallen into good bands.” 

“ She may, hut I fear she has not.” 

“ Why?” 

“ Because, if she had, she would have sent word to the 
‘ Black Lion,’ knowing how uneasy I should be on her 
account. No, my friend ; you cannot cheat me with that 
hope.” 

“ I would fain do so. Let us return to our search. ” 

“ We will assume, then, first of all that she started for 
the ‘ Black Lion.’ ” 

“ Well ? ” 

“To reach it she would doubtless take the main 
thoroughfares.” 

“ Ludgate-hill, Fleet-street, and the Strand.” j 

“Just so. We will then, step by step, go tbe whole of 
the distance, taking that route, and on our way make 
every inquiry we possibly can. If she has gone that way 
we shall assuredly hear some tidings of her.” 

“ Oh ! you till me with joy ! Let us make the attempt 
at ouce.” 

“ Not so, and for many reasons. In the first place, it 
would he iu the highest degree unsafe for you to show 
yourself by daylight; and, in the second, as it was night 
when she went, it naturally follows that night is the most 
proper time for us to set about making our inquiries.” 

“ So it does.” 

“ Keep yourself as calm and cool all the day as you 
possibly can. When night comes, I trust we shall learn 
something that will litt this load from our hearts.” 

“ Until I knew her,” said Jack, “ my life had no aim or 
purpose, but since then 1 have been quite changed, and, 
had circumstances permitted, should have been a different 
being to what I am. I love her, and I will devote the 
whole of my life to shield her from all harm, stand 
between ber and her enemies, and fight her battles, until 
I succeed in restoring her to that wealth and dignity from 
which she has been so unjustly debarred.” 

“ You are a noble fellow, Jack,” said Blueskin, deeply 
impressed by the earnest manner in which his companion 
had spoken. “ You are a noble fellow, and it is a thousand 
pities that you have beeu spoilt, and your better feelings 
warped as they have been. Like you, I have the interest of 
my master’s child at heart. Like you, I shall live for no 
other object than to see her restored to her rights.” 

There was a silence after these words were uttered, and 
they trotted on to Blackfriars-bridge ft few mnintes after¬ 
wards. 

Already was the morning light making itself perceptible. 

Over the surface of the Thames there hung a slight 
mist. 

They had gained about the centre of the bridge when 
they heard, on the hard stony roadway, the clattering of 
horses’ feet. 

Simultaneously they looked before them, for it was 
from that direction that the sounds came. 

A party of six well-mounted men were coming over. 

Our friends drew aside to allow them to pass theip, 
if they would, unnoticed, but one of the horsemen who , 
rode in advance of the others spurred his horse on towards 1 
them. 

“Hullo!” he said. “Have you met any one on the 
road ? Answer me. in the king’s name. I am Jonathan 
Wild! ” I 
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CHAPTER CIX. 

TAKES A GLANCE AT SOME OF THF FAST PROCEEDINGS OF 
JONATHAN MILD. 

In order to account for the unexpected and embarrassing 
appearance of Jonathan Wild upon the old bridge at 
Blackfriars, and before we relate ivhat took place there¬ 
upon, it null be necessary for us to go back a little, and 
take a glance at his late proceedings, for, as the reader 
cannot fail to have observed, he has not occupied our 
attention lately. 

In order, therefore, to preserve the chronological se¬ 
quence of our narrative, we ought to go back to the time 
when he discovered the remains of the young man who 
had been so barbarously murdered. 

As may be readily imagined, he did not fail to make as 
much of that affair as he possibly could, aud take all the 
credit to himself. 

Indeed, upon this occasion, he made a more than 
ordinary amount of fuss, for it was only by so doing once 
now and thou that he succeeded in bliu ling the eyes of 
the authorities to his other questionable transactions. 

The authorities, too, happened to require something of 
the sort from Jonathan, for they had expressed their dis¬ 
approbation of his doings rather audibly, in conseauence, 
not so much of what they had themselves seen, but of 
what the numerous complaints from the inhabitants set 
forth. 

This lucky stroke, however, had the effect of completely 
satisfying all parties, and those who had said the most 
against him were now foremost in their praises of him. 

In fact, it was just about this time that the popularity 
of Wild was at its culminating point, from which its 
decline was extremely rapid. 

Lord lngestrie never forgot the money it had cost him 
to get back his diamond necklace. Indeed, we cannot 
well see how he could forget, for he was an impoverished 
nobleman, and at times almost at his wits end for money. 

Indeed, it is wonderful how he stood up against such a 
loss. Few know the straits to which he was reduced. 

The necklace would never have been redeemed at all, 
but it was an heir-loom, and many families knew that he 
possessed it. Lady lngestrie never went anywhere with¬ 
out wearing it, and so had it been missed the most un¬ 
charitable construction would have been placed upon it, 
and though the story of its having been stolen might have 
been received and opeuly apparently believed, yet behind 
their hacks hints of a very disagreable nature would be 
dropped. 

But the precious necklace once back, even at so great a 
price, his lordship determined, not so much out of desire 
to do the public service as procure his own revenge, his 
lordship, we say, determined to make an effort to put an 
end to that sort of thing, and it was mainly owing to his 
exertions that the Act of Parliament was framed and 
passed which made the carrying ou of Wild’s business so 
difficult as it afterwards became. 

This Stansbury affair, however, for a time rendered all 
that he had done of no avail, for Jonathan, at his own 
expense, caused a number of pamphlets to be printed, 
professing to give an authentic account of the matter, 
aud in which the most unmeasured praise was awarded to 
himself. 

It is much to be regretted that there is not one of these 
little books extant. Now it would prove both interesting 
and instructive, as well as give a still better idea of what 
the man was like. 

None knew better than he did the value and importance 
of following up an advantage gained. 

Accordingly, he looked about him for some means by 
which he could apparently render the public still further 
service ; nor was he long in finding what he sought. 

We think it will be best given in the words of a writer 
of the period, who says— 

“ The vast increase and extensive circulation of counter¬ 
feit money some years ago was too obvious not to have 
attracted the notice of all ranks. 

“ It had become an enormous evil in the melancholy 
catalogue of crimes which the laws of the country were 
ealled upon to assist the police to suppress. 

“ Its extent almost exceeded credibility, and the dexterity 
and ingenuity of ihe coiners had (after considerable prac¬ 
tice) enabled them to finish the different kinds of base 
saoney in so masterly a manner that it had become ex¬ 


tremely difficult for a common observer to distinguish 
their spurious manufacture from the genuine silver of the 
mint. 

“ So systematic, too, had this nefarious traffic become, 
that the great dealers, who were iu most instances the 
employers of the coiners, executed orders for the towu and 
country with the same regularity as manufacturers in fair 
branches of trade. 

“ Scarcely a waggon or coach departed from the 
metropolis which did not carry boxes and parcels of base 
coin to the camps, seaports, and manufacturing towns. 

“ In London regular markets in various public aud 
private houses were held by the principal dealers, where 
hawkers, pedlars, fraudulent horse dealers, unlicensed 
lottery-office keepers, gamblers at fairs, itinerant Jews, 
Irish labourers, servants of toll gatherers, and hackney 
coach owners, fraudulent publicans, market women, rabbit 
sellers, fish criers, barrow women, and many who could 
not he suspected, were regularly supplied with counterfeit 
copper and silver, with the advantage of nearly £100 per 
cent, in their favour, and thus it happened that through 
these various channels the country was deluged with im¬ 
mense quantities of base money. 

“ The mischief arising from counterfeiting the current 
coin of the realm reaches to every door. A poor man 
cheated by a single base shilling frequently sustains a loss 
greater than a forgery to the wealthy merchant. 

“ Coining or uttering base money is high treason in the 
I second degree. 

“To rob all the people is to ho a traitor to the state.” 
The above-quoted author, William Baldwin, an attorney- 
at-law, who gave the subject the closest attention, a little 
further on writes as follows :— 

“It has been discovered that there are at least one 
hundred and twenty persons in the metropolis and in the 
country employed principally iu coining and selling base 
money, and this, independent of the numerous horde of 
yitterers, who chiefly support themselves by passing it at 
its full value. It will scarcely he credited that, of 
criminals of this latter class who were either detected, 
prosecuted, or convicted within the last seven years, there 
stood upon the register of the Solicitor of the Mint more' 
than six hundred and fifty names ! 

“ When the reader is informed that rive persons can 
finish from £200 to £300 (nominal value) in base silver in 
six days, and takes into calculation the number of known 
coiners, the aggregate amount iu the course of the year 
will be found to be immense.” 

Some very interesting particulars are then given, and 
which, had we the space, we should willingly quote. But 
we must refrain from doing so. Our object was merely, 
by quoting from this author, to show the reader to what an 
insufferable extent the practice had been carried, and in 
order that, looking at things as they now are, they should 
not undervalue what Jonathan did. 

The prevalence of counterfeit coin was about the greatest 
evil then in existence, and there was no one who did not 
feel the effects of it at some time or the other. 

The result of this was, that for some time past there had 
been a very popular outcry against the “ smashers,” as the 
utterers of bad money were called, and the government 
was called upon to take some more energetic measures to 
suppress the evil. 

This, then, was the chance which Jonathan seized upon, 
in order to thoroughly ingratiate himself into the favour 
of the public. 

The policy of this must be at once obvious to all. 

Situated as Jonathan was, and having so many spies in 
all parts of the kingdom, it was not long before he received 
intelligence of the whereabouts of an extensivo gang of 
coiners and utterers of base coin. 

These he resolved to make the stepping-stones to his 
popularity, by bringing to speedy justice. 

Taking all his measures with the utmost precaution, and 
laying his plans with the greatest care, he succee r ’<;d in 
effecting their capture at the very moment thiy were 
engaged in their illegal trade. 

Upon these offenders being lodged in prison, the legis¬ 
lature awoke at last to the fact that something by way of 
example must ho done to these men, in order to strike 
terror into the hearts of others. r 

Accordingly, when placed upon their trial, they were I 
found guilty of high treason, and sentenced to death. 

That this was an extreme penalty for such an cffencc j 
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mu si be conceded, bnt, at the same time, it is necessary to 
bear in view tbe gigantic proportions which this evil bad 
assumed. 

These men were duly executed, and then all felt that 
coining would be at an end, in consequence of which 
Jonathan rose to a still greater height than ever he had 
dreamed of. 

And so, while things were prospering so well with the 
villainous thief-taker, those three persons in whom we feel 
so deep an interest were sinking into deeper and deeper 
trouble. 

But surely the day will shortly come when— 

The wronged shall he righted. 

No wrong unrequited. 

For the coming of that day, however, wo must wait in 
patience. At present, darkness enshrouds the horizon, 
through which not the faintest glimmering of light is per¬ 
ceptible. 

These matters occupied nearly the whole of Jonathan’s 
attention, when he would faiu have directed it in a totally 
different channel; hut lie felt the opportunity was too 
favourable to he lost. 

Then the reader of this narrative will doubtless he able 
to account for the manner in which he spent his time up 
to that moment when, on returning to his domicil, he had 
been seriously wounded by some one in the garb of a gen¬ 
tleman, and whose face was perfectly unknown to him. 


CHAPTER OX. 

JONATHAN UNEXPECTEDLY FINDS THE C LUE TO THF. 

MYSTERIOUS EVENTS WHICH SO PUZZLED HIM. 

It will not he forgotten that Blneskin gave the thief- 
taker such a thrust with his sword that the weapon passed 
completely through his breast near the shoulder, and 
pinned him to the front door, against which he had been 
leaning. 

Then 81eggs, seeing his old foe so helpless, and unable 
to defend himself, had struck him a violent blow in the 
■face with Ins list, which rendered him insensible. 

How Blueskiu then withdrew his sword, and darted out 
into the street, followed by his two companions, we have 
already related. 

Jonathan Wild fell down on the floor of his own hall 
like a corpse. 

The janizaries who happened to be in the house, hear¬ 
ing his summons, and other sounds indicative that all was 
not going on just, as it should, had hastened to the scene of 
action. 

But they were in the upper portion of the house, and so 
rapid was Blueskiu in all his movements, that, when they 
'descended, they saw nothing hut the open door, and Jona¬ 
than and Quilt Arnold lying as though dead upon the 
floor. 

Their immediate and most natural impulse, therefore, 
was to surround their leader. 

He was hleediug profusely, and showed no signs of 
vitality. 

Quilt Arnold, however, was rapidly recovering himself, 
and by the time he was unbound was well enough to ho 
able to give them some idea of what had happened. 

Thereupon, one or two ran to the door and listened, hut 
all was quite silent. 

To attempt a pursuit would be folly. 

And so they turned the whole of their attention to 
Jonathan. 

In course ol a little time, and under judicious treat 
ment, he came to himself. 

Of the horrible pain he suffered, and the still more hor¬ 
rible curses which he uttered, it is not our intention to say 
a word. 

Let it sumce that the wound turned out not to be so 
serious a one as it looked. It had not touched any vital 
jiart, nor did it interfere in any way with his breathing or 
moving. 

His iron constitution quickly enabled him to triumph 
over it, and in less time than any one would have believed 
possible, he was about as usual. 

But his temper, never by any chance a very amiable one, 
was by no means improved by this little incident, and he 
had one especial cause for vexation. 

It was his wish to appear to his men to be invincible, 
tad for a long time he had preserved the character, but he 


had met with several reverses lately, which tended to very 
seriously damage this equivocal reputation. 

This was the feeling, then, that made his mind rise 
superior to the ilia of his body, and the instant he was 
able to move he did so, altogether ignoring the advice of 
his medical attendant upon the subject. 

The first thiug he learned was that the mysterious per¬ 
sonage he had encountered had made a burglarious attack 
upon his cells, and released the two prisoners who were 
confined there. 

But although this troubled him much, there was some¬ 
thing that troubled him still more. 

Who could this unknown individual he who had success¬ 
fully performed the hazardous exploit, and what was his 
motive for doing it. 

He was perfectly bewildered. 

He could think of uothing. 

That the richly-attired stranger was no other than his 
old lieutenant and associate, Blueskiu, never for one 
moment entered his mind; in fact, he was about as con¬ 
fident that he had given him liis death wound as he was 
of anything. 

Further thought only seemed still further to perplex 
him, and so at last he had to give it up in despair. 

He was compelled to do this by the other matters that 
were pressing upon him and requiring his immediate 
attention. 

There was Edgworth Bess. 

Jack Sheppard. 

Lord Dommill. 

Of the first he could obtain no intelligence at all. 

Of the second, he learned that he had been seen at 
Johnson’s, in Drury-lane, and that he had in some mys¬ 
terious manner managed to elude recupture. 

He instantly determiued to proceed to the “ Black Lion” 
himself. He felt certain he was concealed somewhere on 
the premises, and trusted to his own acuteness to un¬ 
kennel him. 

But when lie reached it, it was just after Jack and 
Blueskiu had departed upon their highway expedition. 

Of course, not a word was said to him about it by the 
landlord, who was the only person in the secret of their 
having left, and of course no opposition was made to 
Wild’s ransacking the house. 

But Johnson’s easy manner alone was almost enough to 
convince Wild that the prey he sought was secure, but 
just for satisfaction he looked closely about him. 

The hiding-place in the stairs, however, was not dis¬ 
covered by him. It would require a closer examination 
than that which he upon this occasion made to detect it. 

Eight men had accompanied him upon this little expe¬ 
dition, and when the search was over, he took the pre¬ 
caution of leaving three behind him to act as aeutiuels. 

On reaching the street he looked carefully about him, 
but no signs of those he sought could he see. 

He stood for a momeut uudecided how to act. 

lie still clung to the idea that Jack had not left the 
neighbourhood. 

While thus iu thought, he felt a slight touch upou his 
arm. 

Looking round to see who it was, he perceived one of 
those miserable-looking specimens of humanity which are 
now and then to he seen hanging about public-houses. 

His clothes hung about him iu tattered rags. 

His feet were shoeless. 

His eyes bleared aud bloodshot. 

His countenance full of furrows, iu every oue of which 
was an accumulation of dirt. 

“ Mr. Wild, Mr. Wild,” he said, in hoarse, croaking, yet 
cringing accents. 

“Ya— ah!” 

“ Mr. Wild ! ” 

“ Bo off.” 

“ I have something to tell you, Mr. Wild.” 

“Ha! What is it? Speak! Tell me,” said Jonathan, 
suddenly turning round, and clutching the wretched being 
by the arm. 

“ Don’t hurt me, Mr. Wild, and I will tell you.” 

“ Be quick, then.” 

“You will give me something to drink if the news is 
worth anything to yon ? ” 

“ Curse you ! yes. Let me hear what youinow.” 

“ You didn’t notice me in the ‘Black Lion,’ did you? 
Ah ! there’s many an hour I’ve spent there.” 
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“ Ya—all! ” 

“ AnJ many a guinea, too.” 

“ Ya—ah! Stop ; tell me n hat you know, Have yon 
aeon anything ? ” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild.” 

“ What?” 

“Well, whiljS 1 was sitting in the front room near the 
door, at the beginning of the evening, I saw Johnson go 
to the door.” 

“ Go on ! ” 

“ I am, Mr. Wild. I lam ied something was tho matter. 
So [ made up my mind to keep my eyes open.” 

“ And what did you see ? ” 

“Two tip-top gents follow him to the doorstep, and 
then, after talking to each other a moment, went olf.” 

“ Tell me more ! ” said Wild, impatiently, for he felt 
he was ou the right scent now, “ tell me more, I say.” 

“ Johnson came in again.” 

“ And yon say these two gents spoke to him ? ” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild.” 


“ Could you hear what was said ? ” 

“ Partly, Air. Wild.” 

“ What did yon hear then ? Quick ! fell me, aud you 
shall have a guinea.” 

“ A guinea ? ” 

“ (io on, I say ! ” 

“ Von are joking with me.” 

“ If you don’t tell me what you heard them say, and 
that at once,” cried Wild, fiercely, “ I will twist your head 
off! ” 

“ GhI Mr. Wild, don’t. I ll tell you all, ludeed I 
will.” 

“ Quick, them ! ” 

“ It was the tones, Mi Wild, more thau any thing else, 
that struck me. It was a voice that I knew well, for I 
have heard it many times.” 

“ Whose voice ? ” thundered Jonathan. 

“ Your head mail’s—Blueskiu.” 

“ Blueskiu ! ” 

“ Yes, I recognised it in a moment.” 
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“ Impossible,” said Wild; “ be is dead! ” 

“ Mo, I knew the tones.” 

“ flow was ne dressed ? ” 

“ 1 only just caught sight of him. He was a real tall 
gentleman, with gold laee on his hat, and a maroue- 
coloured coat, with ruffles.” 

A hideous roar, such as might have come up from the 
throat of some enraged wild animal, burst from Jonathan’s 
lips. 

A light hurst upon him. 

He knew now who his mysterious assailant was. He 
recognised the description instantly-. 

Blueskin was not, as ho thought, dead. 

His men, who had crowded round him when the old 
man had addressed him, now listened with great eager¬ 
ness for what should follow next. 

CHAPTER 

RELATES HOU JACK SIIEPFAKD WAS TAKEN PRISONER 
BY JONATHAN WILD, AND HOW BLUESKIN ESCAPED 
CAPTURE BY JUMPING OI F HI.ACKFUIA RS-BRIDGE INTO 
THE THAMES. 

“ And the other ! ” said Wild, furiously. “ What was he 
like ? ” 

- “Ahoy.” 

“ Ah! 

“ I’ve seen him before, Hr. Wild, though he was dressed 
better than usual then.” 

“ Where have you seen him f ” 

“ With Blueskin and Johnson, Mr. Wild.” 

“ That's Jack then, by all that’s damnable ! Bat you do 
not tell me what you hoard them say! Speak "l Hid 
you catch any words ? ” 

“ Only one or two, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Tell me enough to put me on the track, aud you shall 
name your own reward ! ” 

“ I heard them mention some one’s name,” said the 
besotted being, before whose clouded brain swept dim 
visions of unlimited drink. “ I heard them mention some 
one’s name.” 

“ Well P ” 

“ A girl’s name, I take it.” 

“ What was it ? Quick ! do not palter with me ! Quick ! 
what name wa3 it, 1 say r ” 

“ Bess! ” 

1 am right, thou! Oh ! but they shall pa} - dearly for 
this ! Doubtless they think themselves very cunning and 
clever, and a match* for Jonathan Wild, but I’ll show 
them the reverse, for when they have circumvented me 
they will have but one more to out-manoeuvre ! ” 

“ I know more, Mr. Wild,” said the sot. r I can tell 
you more! I heard more ! ” 

“ Speak, then, in the fiend’s name ! What was it ? ” 

“ l heard Blueskin, for Blueskin I am sure it was, say, 
‘My first place will be the livery stables in Loug-aere ! ’ ” 
“ Hid yon hear that ? ” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Then why did you keep it hack until now ? Forward, 
my men, we have found the track at last! I know the 
place he speaks of, and it wall go hard with me if 1 do not 
find out where they are ! Forward! ” 

‘‘ 1 >ut my reward, Mr. Y ild P ” said the old man, “ you 
said 1 should name iny own reward.” 

I will save you the trouble, and give it you in full,” 
said Jonathan, brutally. 

As he spoke, he struck the poor wretch a violent blow 
on the bead with his bludgeon, 
lie fell to the ground like a corpse. 

This outbreak ot gratuitous ferocity seemed to have a 
mollifying effect upon Wild’s temper. 

He laughed, 

r I hen strode off with bis men at bis heels in tlie direction 
of Loug-aere. 

He know the stables well. He bad many a time mred 
horses from the keeper of them, and so, without any 
hesitation or delay, lie went direct to Charles-streeet. 

L nder the low archway, into the spacious paved yard 
he passed. 

Even as Blueskin himself would have done, he gave a 
peculiar whistle. 

It was immediately responded to by the appearance of 
the ostler, who always s;gi up during tie night in order to 
receive the cattle when they returned. 


The man carried in his hand a large stable lantern. 

He held it up high above his head, as he cried— 

“ Who’s there PI 

Jonathan did not speak, hut glided forward, so that the 
full force of the lantern’s rays should fall upon his hideous 
physiognomy. 

lie gave it, too, the most horrible expression he possibly 
could. 

The man drew back with a faint cry of dread. 
Jonathan’s name and face were well known to every 
person in London. 

Indeed, the latter once seen could never be forgotten. 
It made too deep an impression ou the mind for that. 

“ Ya-ah,” he snarled. “ You know me P ” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild. If vou please, sir.” 

“ \ T a-ak.” 

“ Do you want anything, Mr. Wild ? ” 

“ Y T es; and mind you speak the truth.” 

“Oh ! I will, sir.” 

“Or you shall swing at Tyburn next sessions, ar.d you 
must know, when I promise anyone that, they are as good 
as scragged already.” 

“ Y’es, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Answer me, then ! Two persons came here to-night 
and hired two horses. Don’t attempt to deny that! I 
know if, and, moreover than that, know who those two 
men are.” 

“ You—you are right, Mr. Wild,” said the ostler, who 
had but a vague and undefined idea of the extent of Wild’s 
powers of mischief. 

“Ya-ah. Now then; tell me the truth, as you value 
j our life. Which way did they take P ” 

“ I don’t know, Mr. Wild.” 

“Seize him, then,” cried Jonathan to his men. “To 
Newgate w ith him ; he shall suffer for his ignorance.” 

“No—no, Mr. Wild! Spare me ! ” 

“ Tell me which way they went then.” 

“ They only trotted out iuto Long-acre, Mr. Wild. I 
saw no more of them.” 

“ Did you hear nothing that would enable you to 
guess P ” 

“ No, Mr. Wild, except that they said something about 
the Kent-road.” 

“ The Kent-road ? ” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Ass—dolt. Why did you not mention this before ? ” 

“ Mercy—mercy.”' 

“ Are you sure you heard them mention the Kent- 
road P ” 

“ Quite sure, Mr. Wild. But I didn’t pay no sort of 
attention, because you see it was no business of mine.” 

“ Six horses ! ” yelled Jonathan. “ Make haste, villain. 
Six horses ! Saddle them at once ! They are for the 
king’s service ! My men will help ! Quick ! We shall 
catch them yet! ” 

Jonathan's myrmidons at once released their prisoner, 
and followed him into the stable. 

There was no lack of horses, so six were quickly capa¬ 
risoned and led out. 

Jonathan was full of impatience. 

The delay, trifling as it was, chafed him. 
lie vaulted iuto the saddle. 

Then, striking His spurs into his horse’s flanks, he cried— 
“ Follow me! To the Kent-road! Forward! For¬ 
ward ! ” 

His men knew better than to dally, and they dashed 
after him almost before they had got their seats. 

Straight towards Blackfriar’s-bridge he went. 

By the time they reached it, his men had got into 
proper order, and as they went they formed quite a 
military-looking cavalcade. 

How they met Blueskin and Jack Sheppard upon the 
bridge, as they' were returning from their night excursion, 
we have already related. 

In the dim, misty light, Wild did not immediately 
recognise them. 

But he rode forward in order to assure himself, and 
addressed them. 

The near approaeh enabled him to see that one of the 
horsemen was mysterious visitant to his own house. 

The other h' ■ not tor a moment doubt was Jack 
Sheppard. 

“ Seize them ! ” he yelled. “ Do not allow them 
escape! Seize them ! ” 
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“Fight for your life and liberty,” shouted Bluesldu, 
drawing his sword. 

Jack immediately followed his example. 

Then ensued one of the most desperate combats that 
could be imagined. 

Hemmed in as they were, flight was out of the ques¬ 
tion. 

By keeping close to the parapet of the bridge, however, 
they prevented their enemies getting behind. 

But the odds were three to one. 

Odds too great for them to have the hope of proving 
victors. 

Still they fought with the utmost desperation. 

To be deprived of liberty just at that moment would be 
destructive m the extreme. 

But it very soon became evident that such would be the 
case. 

Jack was suddenly disarmed and made a prisoner. 

Single-handed, to have attempted his rescue would have 
been th'e height of folly. 

But how was he to escape sharing his fate ? 

His foes were pressing with redoubled vigour upon 
him. 

He resolved upon a desperate expedient. 

It was perilous, but then he thought his position could 
hardly be worse than it then was. 

Freeing one foot from the stirrup, he, at the same 
instant, swept his sword around him with such resistless 
fury, that a circle was left for a brief instant by it. 

Taking advantage of that small interval of time, ho 
took out his other foot, and placed it on the parapet of the 
bridge. 

Then, with a violent effort, he sprang over into the 
river. 

So astounded were Wild’s men by this feat, that they 
stood as if turned to stone, until they heard the heavy 
splash below, which told them that his body bad reached 
the water. 

Jonathan was the first to recover himself, for lie had 
been as much taken aback as liis men. 

“ Guard your prisoner ! | he cried. “ Look that he 
does not escape. The rest of you follow me.” 

As he thus spoke, and without waiting to see whether 
his hasty commands were attended to, he galloped to the 
end of the bridge. 

Then, dismounting, he ran round the corner to where 
the steps descended to the water’s edge. 

Two of his men held Jack firmly. 

The other three followed close at his heels. 

Down tho wet, slippery steps he dashed like a madman. 

It is the greatest wonder in the world that he did uot- 
miss his footing and fall headlong to the bottom. 

But be did not. 

The mist that huug upon the surface of the Thames 
batfled his vision. 

With straining eyes he strove to pierce it. 

“ Boat, your honour ? *’ said a sleepy voice. “ Want a 
boat, your honour ? ” 

CHAPTER CXII. 

EDGWORTH BESS FINDS SUCCOUR, EVEN AT THE ELEVENTH 

HOUR, BUT DOES NOT REACH THE TERMINATION OF HER 

PERILS. 

Shriek after shriek burst from the lips of poor Edgworth 
Bess, as the Mohawks continued their diabolical sport. 

But so far from desisting iu consequence, they persevered 
the more, and replied to her screams of agony by b bouts 
of wild maniac laughter. 

It was in vain she tried to escape the shaip points of 
the swords, and when she instinctively drew back, it was 
only to have her progress stoyiped by another weapon 
entering her back. 

Yet none of these wounds were serious cues, though 
they caused her intolerable paiu aud fright. 

In vain she asked for mercy. 

A deaf ear was turned to her supplications. 

But suddenly, when she felt that she was about to faint, 
there was the hurried dash of horses’ footsteps from the 
.direction of Temple-bar. 

The sound reached not only the ears of the poor girl, 
and filled her with new hope, but it reached her tormentors 
also. 

They paused a moment. 


That moment was enough 

Before it had expired a horseman dashed into their 
midst. 

He was fully armed. 

His long heavy sword was drawn, and he laid about him 
with terrible effect. 

With a cry of joy, Edgworth Bess sprang forward and 
grasped the horse's bridle. 

Instinctively she recognised the rider as a deliverer. 

“ Whoop! whoop! ahoy ! ” shouted the Mohawks. 
“ Down with him, lads ! down with him ! Whoop ! 
ahoy ! ” 

Clashing their swords together, they pressed forward 
to the attack. 

But the stranger, who had so opportunely made his 
appearance upon the scene of action, stooped down, and 
with au apparently slight effort, lifted Bess on to his 
horse. 

Then he whirled his ponderous weapon round his bend, 
and the Mohawks fell before it like grain before the 
sickle. 

His steed, too, he made to prauce and rear in such a 
manner, that the villains could not reach him. 

But well skilled iu the art of defence as he was, he knew 
very well he could not obtain a permanent advantage over 
so many foes. 

Watching his opportunity, then, and goading his horse 
almost to madness, he cut a wav through the throng. 

Right and left his sword flashed with inconceivable 
rapidity, and every time it came down one of his opponents 
fell to the earth. 

He was clear. 

The Mohawks, burning with rage, commenced an 
ineffectual pursuit. 

At a tremendous gallop, the horse, making uotliing of 
its double burden, dashed along the Strand. 

Iu less than two minutes all sounds from tho band of 
dissolute young meu had died away. 

Edgworth Bess was saved. 

But by whom ? 

She had not seen his face. 

She had not hoard his voice. 

But she felt that he was a friend. 

And then the moment he lifted her upon his horse, aud 
she felt that she was comparatively safe, her spirits tailed 
her, and she fell into a swoon. 

By whom had she been saved ? 

Into what hands had she fallen ? 

Had she found a frieud and a protector ? 

Or had she found a foe and a persecutor ? 

These are questions which time alone can answer, hut 
much can bo judged from a person’s appearance, aud so 
we will take a glance at that of the girl’s saviour. 

There is uow light enough iu the sky for objects to he 
distinctly and clearly visible. 

Just at the corner of Whitehall lie pulled up, and bent 
down to look at his inanimate burden. 

As he does so, the first thing that strikes the beholder 
is his immense proportions. 

His height must he close upon, if not quite, six feet. 

His form is well filled out. 

His face large, square*, aud massive, with angular fea¬ 
tures, large, tierce-looking eyes, and deep hues about his 
mouth, betokening firmness and resolution. 

Iu accordance with the almost universal fashion of the 
time, he wore a peruke. 

The plain, three-cornered hat he wore allowed a broad 
forehead to be visible. 

Then his arms, legs, and body would have befitted Her 
eules. 

But yet there was nothing clumsy aud ungainly about 
him. His proportions, although on so large a scale, were 
perfect. 

His horse was a large, powerful creature, and more 
to bo admired for its strength and endurance than its 
symmetry. 

But as for the man himself, there was something about 
the expression of his countenance that veas fur from being 
pleasing. 

Any one could have told at a glance that he was fitted 
to take the lead in any desperate enterprise. 

Nor did he look like one who would permit any obstacle 
to stand long in the way, if it interfered at all w ith his 
designs. 
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“ By heavens ! ” lie sail, in a deep, rough voice, "‘as 
pretty a face as ever T have seen ! Beautitul! Who is 
she, I wonder? and how shall I restore her to her senses r 
Well made she is, too,” he continued, as his eyes roamed 
over her person ; “ what a beautitul hand ! I love her 
already! I will take her where she can be attended to. 
Ha ! what is that ? ” 

For the first tune, he noticed that blood was flowing 
from her in many places. 

“Is she dead?” lie asked; “why the Nillaiiis have 
wounded her! What did it mean, I wonder? 1 will be 
of!' with her at once, or may be I shall now be too late to 
save her.” 

Thus speaking, he made his way at an easy canter .dong 
Pall-mall to St. Jaines’s-strect. 

At the door of ono of these houses he paused. 

It was an imposing, aristocratic-looking edifice, and 
such as any nobleman might be proud of as a home. 

llis return seemed to have been expected by some one, 
for as soon as his horse was brought to a standstill, the 
door of the house was opened. 

A man eame forth. 

He was dressed like a gentleman’s servant, out of liven 
but somehow he did not look to have either the lace or 
form of one. 

“ Fennell! ” cried the man on horseback. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Send Waldron to bold the horse, and call Mrs. 
Lovat.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The man who had been called Fennell re-entered tlie 
house. 

A moment afterwards another emerged, who took tlm 
horse by the bridle. 

Making nothing of bis burden, and holding it iu his 
arms, the unknown dismounted with ease, and strode into 
the house. 

The door was closed behind him. 

Hurriedly crossing a large hall, he kicked open a door, 
and entered a room furnished in the most luxurious fashion 
conceivable. 

A large bright fire was burning in the grate, while on 
the table was laid a slight repast. 

The shutters w*ere closed, and the curtains drawn, so 
that no trace of the faint daylight entered. 

A candelabra standing in the centre of the table, and 
carrying about a dozen wax candles, brilliantly illuminated 
the apartment. 

Near the window* was a large eoueh, made after the 
eapacious and comfortable fashion of our ancestors. 

With more eare aud gentleness than one would have 
thought such a huge specimen of humanity possessed, the 
unknown laid Edgworth Bess upon it. 

As be did so, she uttered a faint moan. 

Just then some one tapped gently at the open door. 

“ Come in, Mrs. Lovat.” 

In obedience to this command, a thin, plain-looking 
woman, apparently fifty years of age, entered. 

“Attend to her,” said the unknown, in the manner of 
one used to commanding others. “You will know host 
what to do. If necessary, send tor a surgeon."’ 

This said, he at once left the room without vouchsafing 
the woman the least explanation. 

But she was used to Ins ways. 

'I’lie first tlung she did was to make an examination of 
her charge. 

Her pale and marble-like face attracted her attention 
for a moment, but it was quickly diverted to her body, 
from which the blood m many places was oozing slowly. 

But the alarm she first felt was quickly dissipated, 
for she found the hurts to be all of a very superficial 
character. 

She had her then earned upstairs iuto a bed-chamber, 
where her first eare was to arouse her from her swoon, 
and then to wash and dress her wounds. 

No ivords can depict the poor girl’s astonishment upon 
opening her eyes. 

She did so with a shudder, for she feared to see around 
her the fieree faces of the Mohawks. 

Instead of that, however, she found herself environed hv 
luxury, such luxury as she had never seen, perhaps even 
ever dreamed of. 

But it was in vain she asked for some explanation ; the 
woman, Mrs. Lovat, persisted in remaining silent. 


Wearied out at length, Kdgworth Bess fell into a deep 
slumhet 

It was an uni threshing sleep, and haunted by terrible 
dreams. 

How long it lasted she knew not, but it must have been 
many hours. 

When she awoke and looked around, she found herself 
alone. 

The pain from her wounds had sensibly abated. 

But sbe eould tell sbe was fearfully weak. It was only 
by making a great effort that she could raise her hand. 

'fhe windows in the chamber were facing lier. 

They were covered with thick curtains, and through 
them peuetrated a very faint, subdued light. 

Wondering whether if was morning or evening, she was 
startled by a slight sound. 

She turned Her Lead in the direction from which it 
I came, and saw the man who had rescued her from her 
1 great, peril enter, and approach the bedside. 


CHAPTER CXI II. 

iimuonm m s, without hie cause, forms a bap 

OPINION OF ( OLONEI, THORNE. 

11 would seem that, he had expected to find her sleeping, 
tor when he saw her large, full eyes fixed upon him, lie 
gave a start, and a partial air of confusion w*as visible iu 
his manner. 

And now, it must be borne in mind that Edgworth 
Bess did not. catch the most transient, glimpse of her 
preserver’s Sice. She saw he was a man, and that was 
all 

So, with suspense and alarm struggling iu her mind, 
she gazed upon the intruder. 

The first sight she caught of his countenance repelled 
her. 

Why it was she knew not. 

As the poet says — 

“ Ye who know the reason, tell me, 
llow it is that instinct still, 

Prompts the heart to like, or like not, 

At its own capricious will ? 

Toll inti by what hidden magic, 

( hir impressions first arc led 
Into filing, or disliking, 

Olt before a word be said. 

Is it instinct, or some spirit, 

Which protects us, aud controls 
Every impulse we inherit 

By some sympathy of souls ? 

Is it instinct ? is it nature ? 

f )r some freak or fault of chance, 

Which our liking, or disliking, 

Limits to a single glance ? ” 

Be the power what it may, it unquestionably exists, and 
i Edgworth B ess felt in a moment that she was looking 
upon one who would prove no friend of hers. 

But on the other side quite a different feeling took 
place. 

As tin 1 unknown gazed upon the face of her whom he 
had saved, and saw how very fair and beautitul it was, a 
wild and passionate love sprang up in bis bosom. 

t hiding lie did not. speak, Edgworth Bess commanded 
her voice sufficiently to do so, though the effort was almost 
beyond her strength. 

“ Is this your house r ” she asked. 

The stranger bowl'd as he replied— 

“ 1t is.” 

“ For wlinf n- ison, then, run I brought here ? ” 

“ Is it possible you cannot guess ?” 

“ 1 cannot.” 

“ Think back a little, tfieu. What is the last thing you 
can recollect ? ” 

Bess was silent a moment, during which she was en¬ 
deavouring to separate what had really happened from the 
occurrences she had dreamed. 

“ I remember, ’ she replied, slowly, “ that I was hunted 
through the streets by a number ot men —by their dress, 
gentlemen They caught me near Bt. Clement’s Church/, 
aud tried to murder me.” 
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“ What then ? ” 

“ I felt almost dying, when I heard a horse’s hoofs upon 
the road, and then some one dashed among my persecutors, 

lifted me on to his horse, aud then—then”- 

“ What then ? ” 

“ I remember no more until I awoke, and found myself 
here.” » 

“ Is it possible yon do not remember who rescued 

yon ? ” 

“ I never saw him. 

“ Never saw him ? ” 

“ No, a mist was before my eyes. I saw some one, but 
who I have not the slightest idea.” 

“ It is strange. Did you hear his voice ? ” 

“ I did not notice it. But why do you ask so many 
questions ? ” 

“ Simply because ”- 

“ What ? ” 

■ It was myself.” 

To say that Edgworth Bess did not anticipate this 
avowal would not be true. She dreaded, yet hoped she 
should not hear it. 

In spite of her attempt to suppress it, a shudder of 
loathing passed over her. 

But it was so slight that the unknown did not notice it. 
“ It was myself, he said. “ By eliauce I was riding 
down Fleet-street, when just as I passed under Temple- 
bar, I heard a succession of screams. My first impulse 
was to ride at full speed to see what was amiss. I saw 
you surrounded by a gang of ruihans. I dispersed them ! 
Carried you off in safety! Fouud you bleeding and 
insensible! Had no idea where you lived, and brought 
you here! ” 

All that be said was reasonable enough, but yet, for the 
life of her, Bess could uot find words wherewith to thank 
him. 

And yet there was nothing in his conduct with winch 
she could have found fault. Under the circumstances, 
no one could have acted otherwise. 

But in the face of this there was the strong feeling of 
misliking which she had experienced when first her eyes 
had rested upon his countenance. 

This feeling she strove to combat. 

“ You must forgive me,” she said, “ for not remembering 
you. It was ungrateful of me.” 

“ Nay, nay. I can easily understand”- 

“ And if I do not express my thanks to you for the great 
service and kindness you have rendered me in the maimer 
that I ought, it is because I am unwell.” 

“ I am sure you must he. Kemaiu here, however, iu 
peace until you feel yourself well enough to move. Yon 
must pardon my intrusion, but I fancied you still slept. 1 
wished to assure myself that you were well, yet would not 
for the world have disturbed you.” 

“ You did not disturb me,” replied Bess; “ I was 
awake, and wondering how I came here. Now I am at 
rest.” 

“ It pleases me to hear you say as much, and now, be¬ 
fore I leave you, there is one question I wish to ask of 
you.” 

“ What is it, sir ? ” 

“ I cannot but think that there must be those who are 
in deep trouble respecting your disappearance. Where 
is your home ? ” 

Bess hurst into tears. 

The stranger looked vexed. 

“ What have I said to distress you ? ” he asked. 

“ I have no home! ” 

“No home?” 

“No; but (here is one who will be full of anxiety to 

know where I am. His—his’’- 

“ Where shall I find him ? ” 

“ Will you assure him of my safety ? ’’ 

“ With your permission, yes.” 

“ Thanks, sir! I shall never be able to repay you-” 
“Do not talk of that. Who am I to tell that you are 
safe ? ” 

“Jiick” 

“ Jack what ? ” 

“ Jack Sheppard! ” 

“Jack Sheppard!” said the unknown, repeating the 
name several times, “ and where does he live P ” 

“ You will find him at a public-house iu Drury-lane, 
called the ‘ Black Lion,’ and kept by a man named John¬ 


son. If he—that is, Jack—is not there, leave word, and 
that will be enough.” 

“ I will do it.” 

“ Thanks! thanks!” 

“ 1 will send a messenger there at once. Is there any¬ 
thing more ? Do not be afraid to speak.” 

“ There is nothing more.” 

“ I will go, then. Mrs. Lovat will attend to you. Good 
night.” 

“ Good night, sir,” said Bess, “ if night it is.” 

“ Yes, it is night.” 

“ How long, then, have I slept ? ” 

“ More than twelve hours.” 

“ More than twelve hours ! Oh! sir, add still more to 
the obligation 1 am under to you by sending at once to 
Drury-lane.” 

“ I will, you may depend upon it.” 

The unknown then retired. 

A vague, uncertain dread of something wrong pressed 
upon Bess’s spirits. 

Yet every consideration was shown her. 

She had met with nothing hut fairness and kindness. 
Over and over again did she reproach herself for having 
such feelings. 

But slio could not master them. Tf for a time she 
succeeded in driving them back, they only returned 
directly afterwards with double force. 

It struck her as being rather strangathat he had never 
asked her name, nor communicated his own. 

That, however, might he only a natural omission. 

And so, without any new incident, the night wore away. 
It was not until the middle of the day following that 
her preserver entered. 

Bess was wonderfully better ; indeed, she felt well 
enough to rise and dress, hut was dissuaded from doing 
so by Mrs. Lovat. 

There was uo misunderstanding the eager inquiring 
look which she ga ve the stranger as lie entered. 

“ I have sent,” he said. 

“ Yes—yes ! ” 

“But the person you inquired for was not there.” 

“ But you left the message ? ” 

“ My man did.” 

“ That is right, then.” 

“And now,” said the stranger, “ I hope you will listen 
to me, and be not offended with what I say.” 

“ l could not be so ungrateful to you.” 

“ Make, then, this house your home until such time as 
you feel yourself sufficiently recovered to leave it. Do not 
hesitate, I beg. You will still receive the same treatment 
as you have done hitherto.” 

“Accept my thanks, sir; but I think I shall be well 
enough to leave iu the course of an hour or so. I should 
have risen this morning, only Mrs. Lovat expressly desired 
me not to do so.” 

“And she is right. Do not think of moving yet. Is 
there anything more that I can do for you ? I hope you 
will excuse me making the remark, hut ever since I saw 
you 1 have felt the greatest possible interest iu you. This 
house is mine. My name is Thorne. Generally known 
as Colonel Thorne, though I am not now iu the service. 

I have no friends and relatives of my own, and that will 
explain in a great measure the interest I feel in you.” 

This speech was a kind enough one, and sounded fair 
enough, hut yet Bess could not divest herself of the idea 
that there was something more than could be seen at a 
first glance in this fairness and kimlness. 

The speech, too, was one which having contained a con¬ 
fidence, ought to receive one in return, aud so she said— 

“ I must again tlia.nk you, sir, for all that you have said 
and done. I am a poor girl—an orphan—with but one 
friend in the world—the one to whom T sent a message. 
I,have to work hard for a livelihood, and my occupation is 
th&t of a shroud-maker. 

CHAPTER CXIV. 

COLONEL THORNE BEGINS T© SHOW THE CLOVEN TOOT, 
ANL> EDGWORTH BESS’S WORST SUSPICIONS ARE TTLLY 
REALIZED. 

Colonel Thorne will, for the next few pages, plaj 
rather a prominent part in this narrative, and so we will 
devote a few lines to him especially. 

Firstly, then, as he had said, the palatial-looking resi- 
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dence in St. James’s-street was his, or rather, be occu¬ 
pied it. 

Throughout it was furnished in a most luxurious and 
expensive style. 

Among a certain set in London, there were few better 
known than Colonel Thorne, though liom what source 
his income was derived, or in what regiment he had held 
a colonelcy was an inscrutable mystery. 

But that he had abundant pecuniary resources was 
manifest to everybody who came in contact with him, for 
he spent money with a freedom and a lavishness that was 
utterly astounding. 

It was, however, tolerably notorious among bis friends 
that he had a very pretty residential estate, situated upon 
the cliffs, not far from Dover, and this place was at once 
the envy and admiration of all who saw it. 

Here he passed a great deal of his time, being frequently 
absent from London mouths together. 

During his stay, too, in this place, which was known as 
“ The Larches,” from the great quantity of those, deci¬ 
duous trees growing upon the estate, he lived in the 
strictest privacy, permitting no visitors to see him, or, in 
modern parlance, being “ at home ” to no one. 

There were occasions, however, when he would throw 
<■ i place, and send invitations to hi3 friends, but 
.ail_ly. 

Still, the reputation of what he possessed was spread 
about. 

The only point upon which public curiosity was unsatis¬ 
fied, v, as his source of revenue. 

He was knowu, while iu London, to gamble a groat 
deal, and some hinted that it was by this dishonourable 
means that he procured the wherewith to support him iu 
his extravagances. 

But there was a mystery about Colonel Thorne, and 
what that mystery was the reader will not be long iu 
discovering. 

Soon after the interview was over, and ho loft her, Bess 
determined to rise. 

It was not that she felt so very well, though her wounds 
did not give her so much inconvenience as one would have 
thought, but she was full of anxiety to know where .lack 
was, and whether he had got free from the clutches of 
Jonathan Wild, for the reader will remember that when 
she saw him last he was a prisoner in Wild’s hands. 

Whether he had succeeded in getting free, \\ hether he 
had been murdered by the villainous thief-taker, or v hether 
he still languished a captive iu his cells, she knew not, 
and had no means of ascertaining. 

The intelligence that he was not at the “ Black Lion ” 
made her uneasy, but not very so. She knew that, in all 
probability, he would he denied to a stranger. 

So she resolved to dress herself and proceed at once to 
Drury-lane, where she would he sure of finding a home, 
and also hearing the worst that had happened. 

In pursuance, then, of this determination, she attired 
herself. 

Whenever she moved she was in considerable pain, but 
the hurts she had received were scarcely more than skin- 
deep, for the corset which she wore protected her in a 
great measure. 

More than once she had to rest, hut at last the operation 
of dressing was completed. 

Her clothing was in a sad condition, hut she did not 
care for that. 

And now she felt that, great as was her dislike to 
Colonel Thorne, she could not leave him without informing 
him of her luteution of doing so, and again thanking him 
for the trouble he had taken, and the kind manner in 
which he had behaved. 

There was a little silver hand-bell that stood upon a 
small table near the bedside, and this, after some hesita¬ 
tion, she ventured to ring. 

The summons was immediately obeyed by Mrs. Lovat, 
who expressed, in very audible terms, her disapprobation 
of the step which the young girl had taken. 

But she evinced the utmost alacrity to inform Colonel 
Thorne of her wish to leave the house. 

The bed-chamber in which Bess had been placed had 
hut one door, and that door opened into another apart¬ 
ment fitted up as a sitting-room. 

When Mrs. Lovat departed, she shut the first door, and,, 
crossing the sitting-room, closed the door of that which 


led into the passage, cautiously and silently turning the X 
key in the lock. 

Edgworth Bess was a prisoner! | 

It was some time, however, before she made this dis- g 
covery. ( 

However, as minute after minute passed away, and she | 
heard no signs of the colonel’s approach, she grew impa- < 
tient, and, rising from the easy chair in which she had 
been sitting, she went to the door, and, opening it, passed 
into the sitting-room. - i 

It was the first time she had seen the interior of this 
apartment, and she was, for more than a minute, abso¬ 
lutely amazed at its magnificence. 

No description in any fairy tale which she had read, 
nor idea which she had formed, at all came up to it. 

For a little while, then, and almost unconscious of what 
she was about, Edgworth Bess stood just upon the thres¬ 
hold of this room, admiring its rich and varied contents. 

It was some time before she saw the door. All must 
have noticed what a blemish a door is to a room, and the i 
owner of the house had exhibited considerable ingenuity 1 
in remedying the defect. 

Round all four sides, and reaching to within about three { 
feet of the ceiling, was a beautifully carved wainscot, com- 
posed of the finest Spanish mahogany, at that time a 
scarcer, and consequently more expensive, wood than it 
is at the present day. 

This wainscot was formed into panels, each about two- 
and-a-half feet iu width, by rather more than six feet in 
height. 

In every one of these panels was painted a grand his¬ 
torical portrait, the persons selected being those most cele¬ 
brated iu English history. 

The frames to these pictures consisted of an elaborately 
carved border, cut in the wainscot. 

As the apartment was of considerable size, the effect 
was very grand. 

The harmony of the whole was unbroken—no door was 
isible. 

Had there have been, all would have been spoiled. 

Of course the reader comprehends that one of these 
panels formed the door—or rather that the door was 
painted to imitate the panels—but this was not apparent 
at a first glance. 

On the door was painted a beautiful full-length portrait 
of Lady Jane Grey. 

It was so arranged that the part in the deepest shadow 
should be where the handle of the door was fixed, and the 
better to escape observation, this was small, and made of 
dark wood to match the colouring of the picture. 

Bess probably would have been some time in discover¬ 
ing this had she not noticed that the door leading to the 
bedroom was painted to imitate the panels, with a handle 
of the kind described wherewith to open it. 

This gave her the clue, and, after a very little searching, 
she found the one leading into the passage. 

She turned the knob in the fame way that the other 
turned, but the door remained fast. 

She could scarcely believe at first that she had been 
locked in, but she found that such was really the case. 

She was a prisoner. 

In a moment the apartment which she had so much ad¬ 
mired, and of which she had felt certain she nevev could 
grow tired, lost all its charms. It became suddenly dis- 
tasteful to her sight, and she longed for nothing so much , 
as to leave it. \ 

She made a vain attempt to force the door, hut it was j 
too strong, and would have resisted thrice her strength. j 
Bursting into tears, she sank upon her seat. | 

Why was she made prisoner ? I 

What fresh ill was there in store for her ? * 

The forebodings which she had felt were now approach- f 
iug a realization. 1 

Suddenly she thought of the windows. 

An invincible desire to get free from that house took 
possession of her. i 

The windows she thought might not be fast, and she } 
might get out that way. j 

Those in the sitting-room were too high for her to ] 
reach. t 

She ran to the bedroom. } 

Breathlessly she pushed back the fastener, aud strove to i 
raise the sash. g 

Alas! I 

h 
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| It remained firm as a rook. Either it had been nailed 
up, or never made to open. 

It was while she was thus engaged, that she heard a 
faint clicking sound in the outer room. 

1 She ran to it instantly. 

“Mrs. Lovat tells me you wish to leave here,” said a 
voice, and Colonel Thorne stepped into the room and 
closed the door. 

Poor Bess! 

Her heart seemed to stand still 

All the blood seemed to forsake her body and congregate 
about her heart. 

“ You will excuse me for saying so,” continued Colonel 
Thorne, calmly, “ hut I hardly think you will he acting 
prudently by leaving here so soon. Your face is ashy 
pale, and you look much worse than you did yesterday 
even.” 

“ Thank you,” gasped Bess, faintly; “ hut I would 
rather go. I cannot stay here, indeed I cannot. It will 
do me more harm to stay than go.” 

“ You are mistress here,” said the colonel, “ and quite 
free to go whenever you may think proper.” 

Edgworth Bess felt the question rise to her tongue—• 

“Then why was the door locked upon me?” hut she 
thought it might be best policy not to give it utterance, 
but take him at his word. 

“ Let me go, then, sir,” she said. “ Let me go at once ; 
and, if the prayers and good wishes of a poor girl can do 
you any service, I am sure you shall have them. I am 
sorry i have nothing better to offer you—nothing more 
worthy of your acceptance.” 

CHAPTER CXY. 

THE COLONEL SHOWS HIMSELF AT I.AST IX IIIS TREE 

COLOURS, BUT NOT UNTIL HE HAS SUCCEEDED IN HIS 

DESIGNS. 

“ You must excuse me, my dear girl,” said Colonel Thorne, 
advancing a few steps, and taking Edgworth Bess by the 
hand. “ You must excuse me it I ask you to do me the 
favour not to go just this moment, hut sit down, for 1 wish 
to speak to you, and seriously, for a little while before we 
part.” 

There was something so kind—so paternal about this 
speech—or rather about the way in which it was spoken, 
that Edgworth Bess felt all her suspicions and presages of 
ill almost entirely vanish. 

She forgot the locked door, and all that was equivocal 
in the colonel’s behaviour, and replied— 

“ I cannot refuse you, sir, having done so much for me 
as you have, but I hope you will not be offended if' I ask 
you to be no longer than you can help, and let me go as 
soon as you are able.” 

“ I make that promise freely,” said the Colonel, leading 
Bess to a chair, in which she seated herself. 

Then, drawing another close to it, he himself sat down. 

There was a silence for about a moment. 

“ I hardly know how to frame my words,” he began, at 
length, “ hut, from the moment that I first saw your face, 
I loved you, and every time that I have seen you since 
has only had the effect of increasing my passion. You 
tell me you are alone in the world, and have to work 
hard to procure a scanty and uncertain subsistence. Now 
I am rich, am in a position to gratify jour every desire, 
maintain you in a state that many princesses even would 
envy. In short, if you will accept it, I offer you my pro¬ 
tection, and ”- 

So far, Edgworth Bess listened in silence, she would 
have spoken before, but she found it impossible. Sud- 
f denly starting to her feet, she said— 

| “ You have mistaken me, sir ! I am poor—I am fricad- 

I less—I am alone in the world! But I am honest, 
J and I take the words you have just row spoken as ihe 
greatest insult you could possibly offer me! For your 
kindness in rescuing me from death, and taking such care 
of me, believe me I am very very grateful and shall 
always be so ! But you are mistaken in me 1 ” 

Colonel Thorne saw that he had made a false move— 
that he had allowed his purpose to he seen too plainly, 
but he by no means considered the mischief done as 
irreparable. 

In saying that he had fallen violently in love with Bess, 
he only told the truth. Her face, her voice, her manner, 
all charmed him, and he loved her as all such natures as 


his do love. He was a man of fierce passions and unlimi¬ 
ted means, so that it was very rarely that he failed in 
accomplishing his purpose. 

Few men eonld be found better actors tliau l.c was. 
The bearing he had assumed towards Bess was as foreign j 
and totally opposed to his ordinary manner as winter is ■ 
to summer, and yet so well did he do it that it would 
have deceived or imposed upon more suspicious natures 
than hers. 

Poor girl! She was like a bird in the snare of the 
fowler. Fluttering awhile, and then- 

Bursting with rage as the colonel was, he allowed no 
indication of it to be visible. Indeed, he was perfectly 
calm and unruffled, with the exception of the irir of vexa* 

I tion and contrition which he assumed. 

He, too, rose to his feet. 

“ Pray forgive me,” he said, “ for what I hare done ! 
Take me back, if you can, into your good opinion. Make 
what excuse you can. All I can say is, that I was Ic-d 
away by the influence of your beauty. Had you not 
wished to depart so precipitately, I should not have spoken 
as I did, and if heartfelt sorrow will atone for what 1 
have done, I tender it here.” 

The earnest and respectful manner in which these words 
were uttered is perfectly indescribable. 

Need we say that Edgworth Bess, unused to the ways 
of the world as she was, freely forgave him for his 
offence ? 

“ If you wish me to retain always a good opinion of 
you,” she said, “ if you wish me always to look up to you 
as my protector, you will suffer me to depart at once.” 

“Then I will do so,” said the colonel. “ You are quite 
free to go this very moment, if you think proper. It is 
only because I love you as I have never yet loved, that 1 
am able to do this, hut I feel that your happiness is my 
own. Therefore go. But as we are about to part, pro¬ 
bably never to encounter each other again in life, take 
with you the assurance that there is one who loves you— 
that there is one who will wish that your life may be a 
truly happy one, and, whenever he has the opportunity, 
will do all that lies in his power to make it so.” 

Edgworth Bess was touched. 

Her heart fluttered. 

She believed what she had heard uttered with so much 
fervent earnestness, was the genuine sentiments of the 
man who gave them utterance. 

But she shook off the feeling slightly, and then she 
thought of Jack, and she shook it off'altogether. 

“You will always have my respect and gratitude,” she 
said. “ But we must part. It will be best for both to do 
so. Farewell! ” 

Colonel Thorne had bowed his head, but all the time he 
was looking furtively at her. He saw she was deter¬ 
mined. 

“ Farewell! ” he said, in a voice broken with emotion, 
and holding out his hand as he spoke. “ Farewell ! ” 

Timidly, Edgworth Bess placed her hand in his. 

She felt that it trembled, and was vexed, yet could not 
help it. 

Gentleness and devotion will ever touch a woman’s 
heart. 

“ Good-bye,” she said. 

“ Before we part,” said the colonel, taking her hand 
between both of his own, “ tell me your name. I have 
never hoard it yet, aud I should like to have a name by 
which I could remember vou. Tell A to me. What 
is it ? ” 

“ Elizabeth.” 

“A queenly name! Am I to remember you by that 
alone ? ” 

“ My other name is Donmull.” 

“ Then, Elizabeth Donmull, as I shall remember you do i 
you remember me. There is one old English custom I 
which I have always admired, and I should like to keep '• 
it now. I am fond of old customs ; they seem to carry us * 
back into the past, and bring us into close communion with ' 
our ancestors. Will you favour me, or humour me, which- J 
ever you may choose to call it, Ijy complying with this 
custom.” I 

“ What is it, sir ? ” 

“ A very simple one. To drink with me.” 

“ Drink with you ? ” - 

“ Yes, do not be astonished. I will pour out a glass of J 
wine. Do you give me 3 ’our good wishes, aud drink of the ■ 
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contents. Then hand the cup to me, and I will give you 
my good wishes, and drain the goblet to the dregs ! ” 

“ It is a strange request.” 

“ Why so P ” 

“ It seems so.” 

“ I will not press it on you if it be against your ineliua- 
tiou, but if you will do as 1 wish you, you will make me 
very happy.” 

When the wine was mentioned, Edgwortli Bess thought 
of the locked door and the colonel’s infamous proposal, and 
she dreaded some villainy ; but when she saw he did not 
press it on her, and that he would drink from the same glass, 
she discarded her suspicions as unworthy and unfounded. 

“ I shall be only too glad,” she said, “ to do anything 
in my power to make you happy.” 

A flash seemed to come from the colonel’s eyes, but it 
went again almost quicker than it appeared, and he was 
cool a ••! collected as before. 

He •,.id to a side table, on which were some dried 

fruits, and several decanters containing wine and spirits. 

One of these lie took. 

By its colour it seemed to be sherry. 

Then, from the same place, he took a silver goblet that 
would, perhaps, hold nearly three-quarters of a pint. 

This he placed on a silver salver, and brought it to the 
table in the centre of the room. 

Edgwortli Bess watched him narrowly. There might 
be no harm or treachery intended; still, ft would be best 
to be prepared, 

Tlie colonel placed the decanter, and the salvor with the 
cup upon it, side by side. 

“ I am sorry to detain you, but it will not last long. 
There is one portion of the custom of which 1 have uot 
yet spoken.” 

“ What is that, then P ” asked Bess, all her doubts 
springing up with fresh force. 

“It is very simple, and need not, that I know of, bo 
adhered to. That you shall please yourself about. It is 
that you should pour the wiue from the decanter into the 
goblet, and that 1 should hand you the salver.” 

Again were her doubts and fears dispelled, and this 
time she felt angry with herself for having indulged iu them. 

Alas ! poor iuexperieuced heart, she did not know that 
this was all the result of careful calculation, and doue in 
order to throw her completely off her guard. 

“ Willingly,” she said, ana she took out tins massive 
stopper from the mouth of the decanter, aud lifting it up, 
poured some of the contents into the cup. 

She was satisfied all was well. 

Could she but have seen the colonel’s face at that 
moment, how suddenly she would have altered heropiniou. 

It was contorted by a demoniac mocking smile, such as 
one might imagine to appear upon the countenance of the 
Evil Cue upon seeing a human soul about to fall into his 
hands. 

The decanter had a very slender ueck, and it took some 
little time to till the cup. 

At length the amber-coloured fluid reached tlie brim. 

Its surface was diversified with a few crystalline beads. 

Colonel TLorne took the salver, and held the goblet to 
her. 

“ Drink,” be said. “ It is the real Amontillado, and 
will do you good.” 

Edgwortb Bess took the proffered draught. 

She murmured a few words, the import of which the 
colonel did not care to catch. 

Theu she raised the goblet to her lips, aud drauk a 
small portion of the contents. 

Then she handed it back. 

The colonel held it in bis right baud. 

“ I ought, first of all,” be said, “ to thank you for your 
ready compliance with my strauge w him. I do so. And 
then I have before me the far more pleasing task of wish¬ 
ing you every possible Lappiness which this world can 
afford. May you”- 


CHAPTER CXYI. 

EDGWORTH BESS IS THREATENED WITH WORSE DANGER 
FROM COLONEL THORNE THAN WITH THE JIOHAWKS. 
The Colouel abruptly ceased, and placed the goblet of wiue 
untasted on the table. 

The bypocrilic wish be was about to utter was arrested 
on his lips 


There was no need for it. 

A strange shudder swept over Edgwortli Be3s 

She tried to speak. 

She tried to move. 

Bnt she failed in both these attempts. 

Despite herself, her eyes closed, her limbs gave way 
beneath her, and she would have sunk to the ground bad 
it not been that the colonel sprang forward, and caught 
her in bis arms. 

Fervently be pressed her to bis breast, aud raiued kisses 
upon her lips, checks, eyes, and forehead. 

But mastering himself by a great effort, lie laid her ou 
a couch. 

Then, going to the wall, be pressed upon a knob, which 
rang a bell. 

It was instantly obeyed by some one tapping at the 
door. 

It was Ibe man who bad first come out to receive him 
when lie arrived, aud whom he addressed by the name 
of Fennell. , 

There was a strange mixture of familiarity aud deference 
in this man’s manner. 

“ Is the carriage ready '{ ” 

“ Waiting, sir.” 

“ Good! be ready to start at a moment’s notice. Send 
Mrs. Lovat.” 

Fennell disappeared. 

Colonel Thorne waited impatiently until she came. 

Au anxious troubled look was on bis face, from which it 
might be inferred that be bad other matters pressing 
heavily upon his mind than any connected with the poor 
girl, of whom he had taken so dastardly au advantage. 

But the time has not yet arrived, though it is very close 
at baud, for us to make full disclosures respecting this 
extraordinary individual. 

At length Mrs. Lovat knocked upon the panel of the 
door, and received permission to enter. 

“ All is well,” said the Colouel. “ Have the cloak 
ready.” 

“ It is here,” said Mrs. Lovat, holding up a very largo 
military cloak, which she had carried over her arm. 

“ '1’hat is well ” 

“ Are tou sure that she is all right P ” 

“ Oh ! yes ! Had she drank oulv half as much as she 
did, it would have been sufficient for my purpose.” 

“ Do you start now, sir P ” 

“ Yes, at once. But it is late, is it uot P” 

“ Early, sir.” 

The colouel cousulted his watch. 

“Half-past three,” he said. “Never mind, it will be 
some hours yet to daj-break. You place the cloak.” 

Colonel Thorne went to the couch upon which he had 
laid poor Edgwortli Bess, and raised her in his arms. 

She was still insensible; 

Iu bis Lands she was no weigbt. 

Then, while be held her, Mrs. Lovat carefully wrapped 
the cloak about her form. 

It enveloped her completely. 

The colonel himself assisted iu folding it round her, 
leaving only her face uncovered, in order that respiration 
might not be impeded. 

Then, when this had been done, he took her up in his 
arms as though she had been a child, and carried her out 
of the apartment, Mrs. Lovat holding the door open while 
he did so. 

Across a corridor, and dow n a spacious staircase with 
massive carved balusters, and having rare exotic plants 
placed about it, the colouel went. 

There was no one in the ball. 

Upon reaching the bottom of tlie staircase be paused, 
in order to allow Mrs. Lovat, wlio was following, to pass 
him and open the front door. 

This was done. 

A very plain, yet elegant aud commodious travelling 
carriage was drawu close up to the kerb opposite the door. 

Four beautiful horses, whose worth represented as many 
hundreds of guineas, were harnessed to it. 

Upon seeing the front door open, Fennell, who was 
seated in the rumble behind, immediately descended and 
tLrew open the door of the carriage. 

There was no one in the street at that lonely hour, and 
the colonel descended the steps iu front of his house, 
crossed the pavement, and entered his carriage unper¬ 
ceived by any but liis own creatures. 
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[.JONATHAN WILD FIRES AT BLUESKIN ON THE THAMES.] 


Fennell closed the door. Then, .mounting the rumble hold bad man, Colonel Thorne, we fairly tremble and turn 
behind, ordered the coachman to drive on. | sick with apprehension. 

Their destination was evidently already known to him, | Her death-like trance or swoon still continued, 

tor it was not mentioned, and yet he guided his horses Tlic drug which had been dissolved in the wine must 

round the corner of St. James’s-street into Pall-mall, have been of a most powerful character, for the poor girl 
and so on until Westminster-bridge was reached and had drank but the smallest possible quantity of it—a 
Cr nrw/ ’ • • • tablespoonful at the most—and yet its effects were in- 

Ihe strong, spirited horses which were harnessed to the stantaneous and continued. 

' chicle dashed onward over the smooth, well-kept road, ( She was still enveloped in the ample folds of the cloak, 
at an alarming rate. _ _ and remained in the same position as that in which she 

At that early hour in the morning it was not likely had been placed—namely, in one corner of the carriage, 
they would meet or pass many vehicles | nor did they. The colonel was seated by her. 

Down the broad, open Kent-road they went, then His basilisk eyes were fixed upon that portion of her 
hounded on both sides by tali hedgerows, with pleasant pretty countenance which the cloak permitted to be 
meadows beyond—not as now, one continuous line of visible. 

brick and mortar. _ . . It was only dimly that he saw it, for the lamp in the 

Poor Edgworth Bess ! She is now in the toils of the interior of the carriage emitted but a feeble light, 

uestrover. It wag enough, though. His imagination served to 

When we chink upon the peril with which she is supply the rest. 

'.hreateued, and how entirely she is in the power of that One arm he had around her, without which, or some 
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similar support, she could not have retained her position, 
for, excellent as were the springs beneath the carriage, 
yet, such was the tremendous speed with which it vs as 
whirled along, that it swayed violently to and fro, and 
occasionally there would he a sudden jilt as some obstruc¬ 
tion or other was encountered. 

And now the reader will be pleased to remember that 
after their singular adventure with the post-chaise, Blue- 
skin and Jack Sheppard, on their return to London, heard 
some vehicle approaching them. 

Bluesldn wished to stop it, though, when doing so, he 
did not for a moment anticipate that any particular re¬ 
sult besides obtaining additional booty would arise from 
it. 

As we have related, he very unwillingly allowed himself 
to be overruled by Jack, and permit the carnage to 
pass unmolested. 

Accordingly, that they might the better escape observa¬ 
tion, they retired into the mouth of the lane. 

Tlio carriage swept by. 

Edgworth Bess at that moment recovered from the 
lethargic slumber into which the drugged wine had 
plunged her. 

Upon finding herself in such rapid motion, and half in 
the embrace of a man, who in tlio faint light she did not 
recognise, she uttered a loud and awful scream of affright 
and terror. 

That was the sonnd which had reached the ears of the 
two watchers in the lane. 

Alas! Jack did not know that scream came from the 
lips of the girl lie so fondly loved, and who was even then 
present in his thoughts. 

Little did he dream she was in extreme danger, and 
within arm’s-length of him. 

It is astonishing what great results often follow little 
causes ; but so it is, and so it always will he. 

Had Jack Sheppard allowed himself to be persuaded liy 
his comrade, he would have brought tlio carriage to a 
standstill, and a glance at its interior would have dis¬ 
covered Edgworth Bess. 

What, then, would have been more easy than for them 
to overcome all such resistance as Colonel Thorne might 
offer, and bear off the poor girl to some safe place of refuge 
until such measures could be taken as would reinstate her 
in her possessions. 

Then the whole after-current of his life would have 
been changed, and all the world of misery and shame and 
grief have been averted. 

But fate bad decreed it otherwise. 

Away flew the carriage, and Jack, when it had passed, 
set out in an opposite direction to search for her. 

ITow hopeless and how vain a search ! 

Even in its very commencement most disastrous, for 
lie had fallen into the power of his arch enemy, Jonathan 
Wild. _ 

But it is not at present with either him or liis comrade 
Bluoskin that wo have to do. For yet a. little longer we 
will fellow the vicissitudinary fortunes of poor Edgworth 
Bess. 

Blueskiu had remarked that the shriek which had as¬ 
sailed their cars sounded as though it had been suddenly 
and violently suppressed; and this was exactly the case, 
for with an oath, Colonel Thorne placed his hand over her 
mouth and stilled it. 

“ Silence ! ” he said, in a tone of voice so threatening 
and terrible that Bess felt her heart turn fairly cold, and 
sink within her; “silence! Utter such a cry again, and 
it will be your last. Do you hear me ? Will you be 
silent r* ” 

lie removed his hand a little, in order that she might 
reply to him. 

But she was silent. 

“Speak,” lie cried again; “give me your word, year 
promise, that you will continue silent, and I will take it. 
If you do not, you will drive me to snch measures as will 
compel your silence. Answer me, I say! ” 

But had her life then and there have depended upon 
her uttering a syllable, she could not have uttered it. 

The colonel, perceiving the state of terror she was in, 
appeared content, and merely muttered some diabolical 
threat, if she attempted again to scream out for assist¬ 
ance. 

7.t was jast at this moment that a light flashed across 
the window of the carriage, and then the horses stopped. 


The colonel seemed to he perfectly aware of what was 
taking place. All he did was to look more keenly at Lis 
companion. 

There was the trampling of horses’ hoofs—the sound of 
voices; but they lasted a moment only, and then the car¬ 
riage resumed its former pace. 

The horses had been changed. 

CHAPTER CXVII. 

EDGWORTH BESS FINDS LITTLE FOOD FOR HOPE IN HER 
CAPTIVITY. 

Without the occurrence of any iucident of special interest 
deserving of recordation, the carriage containing Colonel 
Thorne and Edgworth Boss reached that residence belong¬ 
ing to the former of which we have already spoken, and 
which was known as “ The Larches.” 

Evening shadows were gathering round when they 
arrived. 

Of what kind of place it was to which she was being 
taken, Edgworth Bess had not the remotest idea, for tho 
colonel kept the carriage-blinds closely drawn down, so 
that it was not possible lor her to obtain a glimpse even of 
the country through which she passed. 

Ever since the threats to which her persecutor had 
given utterance, she had remained profoundly silent, 
shrinking as far back into the corner of the carriage as 
she was able, and fixing her eyes steadfastly and reproach¬ 
fully upon him. 

Sho was, too, very—very ill. The mere excitement of 
the scene through which she had so recently passed would 
be sufficient to induce this, but there was in addition, her 
weak and wounded state, and tho effect which such rapid 
travelling would be sure to have upon it. 

But most of all, there was the agouy of spirit under 
which she laboured. 

Could she but have been assured of Jack’s safety, one- 
half of the load which weighed so heavily upon her heart 
would have been removed. In her imagination she pic¬ 
tured him a prisoner in the hands of the villainous thief- 
taker, and the inmate of one of his horrible and gloomy 
cells. 

Of her own position she scarcely realized the full 
danger. 

Colonel Thorne sat on tlio opposite side of the carriage. 
His head was bent, and his eyes apparently gazing upon 
nothing, but all the time, though not seeming to do so, he 
was watching every movement, and every varying expres¬ 
sion of the cuuntcnance of his fair prisoner with the 
utmost closeness. 

At last he knew by the change in the grinding sound 
which the carriage-wheels produced, that they had passed 
through the lodge-gates of his estate, and were traversing 
the broad gravel carriage-drive leading up to tho front¬ 
door of his mansion. 

But of this Edgworth Bess was'herself ignorant. She 
was too terrified—too ill—and her mind too much occu¬ 
pied with gloomy thoughts, to take notice of such trivial 
circumstances. 

Tho sudden jerk, however, when the carriage stopped, 
served to arouse her. 

“ We have reached our destination,” said Colonel 
Thome, in his rough, stern voice. “ Alight, and make no 
needless resistance, for it will be quite useless, and, r.t 
the same time, futile. You will be seen by none but 
persous iu my pay, and who take no notice of my actions. 
Alight! ” 

As he spoke, the carriage-door was opened by some one 
who held the handle of it in a deferential manner. 

It was Fennell. 

At the same moment the colonel stretched out his hand, 
and took hold of Edgworth Bess by the wrist. 

To have opposed her strength to his would have been 
perfectly ridiculous, so, in order to avoid ill-usage, she 
rose, and suffered herself to he assisted to the ground. 

She took a hasty and terrified glance around her, but 
nothing met her gaze, save a large mansion close to which 
she stood, a dark surrounding of tall trees, and the blue 
sky and stars overhead. 

There was not the slightest sound to indicate the j 
presence of human beings. ; 

A very short opportunity wa? nlioivte. her for perceiviffl 
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even this transient glimpse, and then she was hurried up 

I a broad stone perron, and through a massive door, into a 
dimly-lighted vestibule. 

“ The Larches ” was a mansion built somewhat after 
the picturesque Elizabethan fashion, with large, iron- 
studded doors; small windows, with diamond panes; 
innumerable gables, and fantastic cliimnies. Its elevation 
was insignificant; but it rambled over ground enough for 
half-a-dozen modern commodious dwellings to b© built 
upon its site. 

Prom this vestibule opened several doors, leading into 
different corridors and apartments, and from the part 
furthest from the door ascended a winding staircase. 

Half fainting with dread, terror, exhaustion, and fatigue, 
poor Edgworth Bess permitted herself to be led across 
the vestibule and up the staircase. 

1 A long, long, weary asceut, it seemed, of many hundreds 
I of steps; but that was only her imagination, for the high¬ 
est apartment in tho whole building—and that was the 
one under the turret upon which the clock was placed, 
was not more than thirty feet from the ground. 

At length tho colonel stopped before a doe-'—size 
email, in strength remarkable. 

It opened, however, with a touch. 

The chamber into which it opened was a tolerably spa¬ 
cious one. 

It was plainly and scantily furnished. 

In one corner was an antique grate, in which a bright 
fire was burning, and it was chiefly by its ruddy blaze 
that tho different outlines of the apartment could ho 
defined. 

The colonel seated Edgworth Bess in a tall, high-back 
chair, at a comfortable distance from the fire, and then he 
said—' 

“ At present, this is your residence. Look around you! 
There is little pleasing to the eye to be seen. In daylight 
it is even more wretcLcd. Here, then, you will stay until 
such time as you are disposed to listen to me. But other 
matters now call for my immediate attention, and so im¬ 
portant are they that nothing can detract me from them. 
But before I leave, let me impress upon you this—you 
are utterly in my power! Attempt not to escape! Attempt 
not to ask any one whom you may see to assist you! Tlio 
result can only bo disappoint)acut! Farewell!” 

With these words tho colonel rose, and left the apart¬ 
ment. 

He closed the door behind him. 

Instinctively and mechanically Bess turned towards it. 
She heard a key turned in tho lock, and the sharp click¬ 
ing sound of the bolt as it shot into the socket. 

She was, indeed, a prisoner. 

And now she sunk into that strange, apathetic state 
which is sometimes produced by despair. 

The different objects wherewith she was surrounded 
faded from her view. 

She did not think—seemed scarcely to exist—and had 
only a dim consciousness of what had happened. 

That the drug she had taken in the wine had a great 
deal to do with producing tho stupifying cfFect there can 
be no doubt; and it was assisted by the combination of 
all those other circumstances which we have a little while 
back recapitulated. 

Whether she remained in this slate five minutes or five 
hours she knew not, but she was aroused hv hearing the 
door unlocked. 

It was thrown open. 

Upon the threshold appeared a woman of colossal di¬ 
mensions. 

With a swaggering stride this female crossed the room, 
and put her hand upon Bess’s shoulder. 

“ Get up, miss;” she said, in what sh.., no doubt, in¬ 
tended to be a highly conciliatory toue of voice. “ Get 
up, and come into thi3 room.” 

“ Spare me! spare me!” said the poor girl. “ Let me 
free! I beseech you, let me free! Have mercy upon me, 
and assist me to leave this hateful place!” 

“ Hush! hush ! you must not speak so! Tbo colonel 
has commanded me to attend to your every want—treat 
you with the utmost care, and made me responsible tor 
your safe custody; and when you know the colonel as well 
as I do, you will find it best not to palter with his com¬ 
mands I” 

“Do not drive me to despair!” said Edgworth Bess. 


“ Do not drive me to despair! Assist me to escape, and 
I will bless you!” 

As she spoke these words, in tones of supplicating an¬ 
guish, she sunk down upon her knees, and clasped the 
woman by tlio hand. 

“ You will savo me, will you not ?” she added. “ Surely 
you can feel for my position! Help me, and save mo!” 

The huge female shook her head. 

“ You don’t know Colonel Thorne! What you ask of 
me is quite impossible ! I daro not assist you to escape ! 

I don’t want to be unkind to you, but I cannot assist you 
iu any way.” 

“Alas! alas!” cried Edgworth Bess, as she let hoi 
head fall Lctween her hands, and burst into tears : “ What 
will become of me? Jack! Jack! Where are you ? You 
do not know in what peril I am placed, or you would fly ; 
to aid and save me!” i 

The huge female, although no one would have exactly 
thought it at first sight, possessed a warm and kindly 
heart, and conipassioncd the poor girl who pleaded to her. 
She endeavoured to utter some words of consolation, hut 
Bess did not need them. 

“How is he to know where I am?” she continued. 
“Ido not even know myself! And how truly selfish I 
am! Even now he may be iu greater danger than I am ; 
and what would he do ? He would not call for assistance, 
when ho saw assistance there was none; but be would act 
for himself. And I will do the same.” 

Edgworth Bess uttered these words aloud, but she was 
not conscious that sbo had done so until the woman 
said— 

“ Let me advise you to abandon all hopes of making 
your escape from here. It is impossible. Too mauy pre¬ 
cautions have been taken for that, and so I say again, do 
not indulge in any such hopes, because they can only end 
in disappointment. You are weak and weary. I am told 
ou are suffering from many wounds—let mo assist you. 
n the next apartment you will find a bod, and every toi¬ 
lette necessary. Como with me.” 

Passively Edgworth Bess allowed the woman to take 
her by the hand and lead her into the adjoining 
chamber. 


CHAPTER CXVIII. 

COLONEL THORNE APPEARS UNEXPECTEDLY TO EDG- 

WORTII BESS, AND ATTEMPTS TO BEND IIER TO HIS 

PURPOSE. 

With a faint, weary sigh, Edgworth Bess, after a sleep of 
many hours duration, awoke. 

A dull, roaring sound, t o which slio was unable to make 
a comparison, reached her ears. 

What it was she had no idea. 

Never in the whole of her life had sho heard anything 
resembling it. 

It was incessant, but not monotonous. Sometimes it 
would be as faint as a zephyr’s breath, aud sometimes it 
-would swell into a sound like thunder. 

Iler awakening could not at first strictly he called such, 
for she was in the same dreamy, trance-like state as she 
had been upon her arrival. 

But after a time, as she lay there in solitude and silence, 
she began slowly, and littlo by little, to regain possession 
of her faculties. 

In the same proportion as she did so, so did she foci 
better. 

She raised herself presently upon one arm and gazed 
about her. 

All was still. There was no person either within sight 
or hearing. 

Then, with an accession of energy, prompied by the 
desperate nature of her situation, she rose and dressed 
herself. 

She was really astonished to find how strong she was, 
and by the time she had plentifully bathed her face with 
water, and drank copiously of tho pure fluid, she felt al¬ 
most if not quite well. 

“ I will stay here no longer,” sho said, with that air of 
resolution which goes so far towards accomplishing an 
object; “ every moment serves to increase my peril and 
Jack’s uneasiness. I will show myself reliant upon my 
own powers, and it will go hard with me if I do not get 
free.” 
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While these thoughts passed through her mind, the 
poor, persecuted girl occupied herself in making an ex¬ 
amination of the bed-chamhcr. 

There were two doors opening from it. 

One was that through which she had passed, affording 
the means of communication between the bed-chamber 
and the outer apartment in which she had first been 
placed. 

This was the door she determined to try first. 

It opened to her hand, and this she accepted as an omen 
of future success. 

A small matter will at times makoa remarkable and in¬ 
conceivable difference in the state of one’s mind; and 
slight and probable enough as was the circumstance of 
her finding the door unfastened, yet it was with a more 
hopeful heart that she opened it and crossed the thres¬ 
hold. 

In the outer, or sitting-room, as it might be called, all 
things presented precisely the same appearance as they 
had done on the preceding evening when she first saw 
it. 

With a throbbing heart she hastened to the other door, 
but this she found secure, and fitting so closely into its 
setting, that not her wLole strength cuuld shake it in the 
least. 

To a certain extent she was prepared for this ; never¬ 
theless she could not control a feeling of disappoint¬ 
ment. 

Subduing it, however, as much as she was able, she 
crossed the room in the direction of the windows. 

It will he remembered that at present she had not 
looked out of them, and now, when she did so, a cry of 
surprise, slightly mingled with pleasure, came from her 

S lips. 

Before her, and stretching in every direction as far a3 
her eye could reach, was the sea! 

Yes, there could be no doubt of that. She had never 
before gazed upon the ocean; indeed, f rom the manner in 
which she had lived and been brought up, knew little, if 
anything, about it; but, for all that, she instinctively re¬ 
cognized it, and knew what it was. 

The sun was shining with umlsual brightness for the 
dull season of the year, and his beams fell upon the 
slightly-agitated water like myriads of diamonds, 
i The two words which Bess uttered upon this unexpected 
sight being presented to her view will best describe its 
character. 

“ How beautiful! ” 

And now she gradually comprehended the sound for 
which she had found herself so completely at a los 3 to 
account. 

It was the dashing of the sea against the shore. 

The mansion—for such it was—was one of the largest, 

1 and built upon the summit of one of those tall white 
cliffs which make the shores of England so conspicuous to 
those approaching them from foreign lands. 

The sea was far below it, more so than it appeared to 
i any one in the position of Edgworth Bess to be, but in 
' reality the cliff was upwards of two hundred feet above 
the level of the water. 

The constant alteration of the restless tide had worn 
deep indentations in the chalky rocks, and into these, 
the waves dashed with great fury, producing the deep 
hollow, roaring sound. 

] For some minutes Edgworth Boss was so enchanted 
\ with the scene before her that she lost sight of the pur¬ 
pose for which she had in the first instance approached 
the window. 

| But suddenly recollecting herself, she lifted her hand to 
try the fastenings. 

! Ab she (lid so she was startled by a deep voice at her 
elbow, which said— 

“ It is useless ! ” I 

Turning round suddenly she saw, standing close beside 
, her, within arm’s length, her new and much-to-bc-dreaded 
persecutor, Colonel Thorne. 

The absolute terror which his unexpected and inex¬ 
plicable appearance produced, made the poor girl for a 
minute or so speechless and motionless. See cuuld only 
gaze with a horrified stared upon his stern, implacable- 
looking countenance. 

The eolouel slowly, hut significantly shook kis head. 


“ It is useless! ” he repeated, “ utterly useless! Yon 
cannot escape. The doors are fast, and so are the windows. 

| You are my prisoner, and wholly in my power! ” 

“ And by what right am I your prisoner ? ” asked 
Edgworth Bess, recovering herself, and assuming, with 
diiiiculty, a manner altogether foreign to her nature. 

“ Answer me. By what right am I your prisoner ? ” 

These bold words, and, moreover, the bold manner in 
which she uttered them, caused her eyes to sparke, her 
cheeks to flush, aud her whole frame to tremble. 

“Ha! ha!’’ 

That was the only reply Colonel Thorne made to her 
question. 

It was a mocking laugh, and, as it came from his lips, 
he folded his arms, and looked, with a still more ludifi- 
catory expression, into her countenance. 

But Bess felt firmer. 

The reply sho met did not, as might have been expected, 
dishearten her. 

“.Tell me,” she said, “ as you are a man, and as I have 
a right to ask, wLy am I your prisoner ? By what 
right ? ” - 

“The right of power,” replied the colonel, in his bass I 
voice, which was not destitute of a peculiar melody of its 5 
own. “The right which the strong has over the weak. , 
You are in my hands. I can do with you as I choose, and 
there is nothing which cun or shall step between ne and 
my desires.” 

Bess trembled. 

But ere she could command her voiee to speak, the 
colonel continued— 

“ From the first moment that my eyes lighted upon 
your countenance, I loved you. I do so now, and in that 
fact discover, if you can, the motive, the mainspring of 
my conduct. I love you; not as nine-tenths of those 
who profess to feel the passion do, but with the ardency of 
my nature. I say I love you, and where my inclinations 
are concerned I allow nothing to step in between me and 
my desires. I am rich—wealthy beyond all your dreams 
of wealth—and, consequently, possessed of no ordinary 
amount of power, which I can wield as the humour takes 
me. You are a prisoner. Seeure, beyond even the faint¬ 
est chance or probability of escape. Dismiss, therefore, 
that idea from your mind at once.” 

Every sentence which this speech contained, uttered as 
the whole was with extraordinary force, made Edgworth 
Bess feel as though a death knoll had been struck to all 
her hopes of freedom. 

The confident manner of the colonel had its full effect. 

“ You have heard my avowal,” he said. “ It remains 
for you to think it over. You have 3 'our choice, either to 
comply with my wishes, and return my love, or compel me 
to use force, fu the former case you shall be happy. 
Every want which you can frame shall be supplied almost 
ere you have given it utterance. I will do my utmost to 
show the love I boar you. But if, on the other hand- 
mark me—you know—I need not describe 

“You need not,” cried Bess, passionately, “you need 
not. I love another. One who is as different to you as 
tempest is to calm—ono to whom 1 will prove true under 
all circumstances, and through all time. The only senti¬ 
ment I have for you is loathing and abhorrence. What 
little good feeling there might have been in my heart for 
you, your behaviour to me has utterly extinguished, and I 
would rather die a hundred—nay, a thousand—times, than 
consent to he the thing you wish to make me.” 

The appearance of the poor girl, as the thus spoke, was 
truly majcstical and beautiful. 

But that of the colonel was of the most deadly and un¬ 
governable rage. To be thus bearded by a girl was what 
he would never suffer. He who had been accustomed to 
see the rudest men bow down before him, and instantly 
obey his slightest wish. 

“Bash girl’” he cried, his voice almost choked with 
rage. “ You shall repent of this, aud when it is too late, 
you will wish you had treated me with more considera¬ 
tion ! You have made your choice, and you must abide 
by it!” 

An aw ful scream burst from the lips of Edgworth Bess, 
as the Colonel, while speaking these last woids, suddenly 
darted forward, and clasped her in Lis aims. 
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CHAPTER CXIX. 

COLONEL THORNE’S CONDUCT BECOMES MYSTERIOUS. 

Vainly did she struggle and implore for succour. In liis 
hands she was hut a feather in those of a child, and, alas! 
there was none near to hear her cries who would obey her 
summons for assistance. 

Such a sensation of deadly sickness came over her, that- 
she was deprived of what little strength she had. 

Her head swam round. 

Her eyes dimmed. 

She lost all power of using her voice, and sank upon 
her Lness. 

“ Now do you believe you are in my power! ” cried the 
colonel, hoarsely. “ What is there to step in between us ? 
All your frautic cries have met with no response. All 
your struggles have only served to show your weakness. 
But I am unwilling to master you thus. I love you, and 
would fain win back your love in return. Say, will you 
give me hope ? ” 

“ Never!” 

“ Then you shall rue your refusal. I will let you know, 
girl, that I am one in command! I have beneath me, 
and subsistent to my slightest wish, fiercer and more un- 
tameable spirits than yours. Reflect! Surely it can need 
no reflection! or, if you think so, I will give you a few 
hours for the consideration of my offer." 

“ It is useless.” 

Such were the words that rose to the lips of Edgworth 
Bess, hut see took a rapid second thought, and did not 
utter them. 

If she put him off, she would gain time, and time to 
her might be life, escape, everything. 

“ Leave me, then! ” she said, instead. “ Leave me, 
and I will try to reconcile myself to my lot.” 

“ Is it possible that you consent P That you give me 
room to hope that I mav hope to win you for my own ? 
Ha! confusion! curses! ’ 

The sudden exclamations that came from the lips of 
Colonel Thorne proceeded apparently from a very simple 
cause, aud, at all events, it would have been thought 
from one totally inadequate to produce such an effect. 

What was the cause ? 

All that Bess heard was a clock strike the hour of three. 

The sound appeared to come from overhead. 

But why should such a seemingly simple and natural 
occurrence produce the effect it did ? 

She was lost in conjecture. 

She fixed her eyes earnestly upon her persecutor. 

He had released her hands from the hold he had taken 
of them, and drawn himself up to his full height. 

He stood in the attitude of one who expected to hoar 
more. 

Nor had he long to wait, for again the clock proclaimed 
the hour of three. 

This was mysterious and remarkable. 

What could it mean ? 

She had thought before, not only from the colonel’s 
manner, hut from the time she imagined it was, that the 
dock had not pealed forth the proper hour. 

And now she could hardly think it was a clock at all, 
for certainly no clock would strike the same hour twice in 
succession, and with an interval of about a moment only. 

What could it mean ? 

Again the clock struck. 

The colonel seemed much agitated. 

“ I will leave you! ” he said. “ I will leave you ! 
Consider well all that I have said! Do not allow yourself 
to be led away by any hopes of getting free! Once 
for all, and all for once, 1 tell yon it is impossible! I 
must leave you uow! ” ho repeated. “ But look, what is 
that yonder ? ” 

He pointed through the window, as ho spoke. 

With a natural instinct, Edgworth Bess looked imme¬ 
diately in the direction in which he pointed. 

There was nothing hut the bright blue sea before her. 

Then she heard the door leading into the room in which 
she had passed the night shut violently. 

With a boldness, for which no one would have given 
her credit, she ran across the room, and, turning the 
handle of the door, opened it, for it was not secured in 
any way. 

But when she entered the bedroom, although not a 


moment elapsed from the time she heard the door slammed, 
no living creature could he seen. 

She looked round twice or thrice, but all was undis¬ 
turbed, aud just as she had left, nor was there any trace 
which would lead ouo to suppose that it had been recently 
entered. 

Bewildered and alarmed, Bess sank down into a chair, 
and, clasping her hands tightly about her head, strove to 
calm her mind, and think dispassionately of the occur¬ 
rences of the last two or three hours. 

She found the task a difficult one. 

“ How came he to enter here so silently aud unperceived 
as lie did ? ” she asked herself; “ for when ho spoke be¬ 
hind me I had no idea of his presence; and, then, how 
did ho leave ? His pointing to the window was only a 
device to conceal the means by which he departed. Aud 
why did he slam the door ? Was that to mislead me 
again ? I must think—I must think.” 

For a long while Edgworth Bess remaiued in deep 
meditation, and then she rose to her feet. 

There was an air of decision about her which she had 
not previously displayed. 

“ I will make a careful examination of this place,” she 
said. “ I have good grounds for doing so. I feel con¬ 
vinced there are some other means of leaving these apart¬ 
ments than by the strong and firmly-fastened door through 
which I was brought. No doubt this other door—if door 
it is—depends entirely upou its secrecy for its security. 
So I will bo diligent, and search.” 

She was impelled to do this with all the greater expedi¬ 
tion, for she found, from the decreased amount of light 
that came into the room, that night was fast approaching. 
Therefore, what she had to do, it ^behoved her to do 
quickly. 

Returning to the outer room, in which she had had her 
terrible interview with Colonel Thorne, she mado a minute 
examination of every part of it. 

But all her trouble met with no reward. She was 
unable to find anything like a secret means of ingress or 
egress, aud so, with the utmost reluctance, she passed into 
the bed-chamber, and made a rigid examination of that 
also. 

Floor, walls, and every part was scrutinized with a 
minuteness that one would have thought more than suffi¬ 
cient to cause the discovery of the most cunningly-con¬ 
trived hiding-place, but alas! for her hopes of escape, the 
result was just the same. 

And now she came to that other door in her bedroom 
which she had several times seeu, but through which she 
had never attempted to penetrate. 

Her hand trembled, aud her heart palpitated as she 
turned the knob. 

Somewhat to her surprise, she found it give way before 
her touch. 

She flung the door wide open. 

But she did not venture to cross the threshold until she 
had first taken a glance at its interior. 

In the first place, thero did not seem to be so much 
light iu this room as there was in the three others. 

And such wns iudeed the case, for it was smaller in size, 
and there wa3 but one window. 

The day, too, was still decliuing, which made it all the 
more manifest. 

But, whatever might have been the mysteries of that 
room, Edgworth Bess was not yet destined to explore 
them. 

For one thing there was not light enough to enable her 
to properly examine it, and, just as she was about to enter 
it, the ontermost door opened. 

Iu a. moment she sprang forward to see who it was. 

It was the huge female. 

She carried in her hand a small tray, upon which a 
tempting repast was laid. 

This she placed upon the table. 

Bess looked at the viands wistfully. 

It was a long, long time siuce she had tasted food, and 
she felt faint aud sick in consequence. 

Whoever the woman might be, and however repulsive 
her outward form might appear to he, she had a tender 
heart, and, had it not been for the terror in which she 
stood of Colonel Thorue, she would certainly have assisted 
our heroine to escape. 

As it was, she could not bear to hear her supplications 
for aid and help. They cut her to the heart, and so sho 
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was glad enough to bo able to plaoo the things upon the 
table without a repetition of the former scene, ami she 
left the room, after having ftouo so, with the greatest pre¬ 
cipitation, iletermiueil to give Bess no more chance of 
speaking to her than she could help 

And Edgworth Bess had not heart to rucvv her 
entreaties. 

The door was closed and locked. 

The receding footsteps of the bulky female became in¬ 
audible. 

As she gazed upon the \iumls so temptingly displayed 
before bor, poor Bess could uot help feeling the cravings 
of hunger very, very strongly. 

But she was afraid to gratify them. 

The remembrance of the drugged wine arose up like 
some horrible phantom in her imagination. 

And yet this might he untamnered with, and, besides, 
she asked herself if she denied herself food, how was she 
to hope to have strength enough to carry out her purpose, 
or embrace any opportunity of escape that might be 
offered to her. 

Under the influence of these thoughts, she looked more 
closely at the different eatables upon the tray. 

Conspicuous above all was a small cake of wheateu 
bread. 

“ Surely,” she said, as she took it in her hands, “ no 
harm or poisonous drug can be concealed in this. 1 may 
cat of it without fear. At any rate, 1 will run tlio risk, 
for my position is now so bad it cannot, by tuiy possibility, 
be niado mneh worse.” 

So saving, slie took the cake. 

It was w hole, and nowhere in the crust could she see 
any signs of its having been tampered with, and so slio 
ventured to break off a portion and eat it. 

To her it tasted sweeter than it was in reality. 

The taste, however, convinced her that all was well, and 
she ate of it heartily. 

Just as she had finished her meal, the last rav of day¬ 
light faded from the room, leaving her iu sudden and 
utter: darkness. 

CHATTER CXX. 

KEIi.V’IES SOME P.\1!T!C1'LAKS CONNECTED WITH CAPTAIN 
11 OWLET, THE PIE ATE. 

No doubt the reader, like poor Edgworth Bess, feels no 
inconsiderable amount of curiosity to know why tlio clock 
—if clock it was—should strike so eccentrically, and why 
it produced the effect it did upon Colonel Thorne. 

The idea that it was a signal of some kind will readily 
occur to the imagination, lint what kind of signal could 
it be to make him withdraw at the moment when it would 
seem ho had succeeded iu making a favourable impres¬ 
sion ? 

By what mysterious means, too, had ho managed to 
leave the chamber almost instantaneously, and without 
leaving any trace behind r 1 

These questions wall, in good time, bo answered, as well 
ns many strange particulars given of this mau, iu every 
Sense of the word remarkable. 

But m order to do this fully, and to lay before the reader 
a clear account of all, it wiil be necessary, for a time, to 
leave onr characters where they are, and take up the 
thread of the narrative at another point. 

In deiug this, we promise to occupy no more space than 
comprehension allows us, and the reader will liud the 
episode we are about to lay before him the most interesting 
and unparalleled iu the whole history. 

At the time, then, of which wo are writing, the North 
Sea and the English Channel were much infested with 
pirates, who, setting every law and principle of humanity 
at detianee, and eluding every attempt made to capture 
them, struck terror into the hearts ol' all thoso who, from 
j necessity, navigated the seas. 

But among the numerous horde there was one who 
made himself and his vessel conspicuous and pre-eminent 
above the rest by the desperate nature of his deeds, and 
the success which iuvariubly attended what ha took iu 
hand. 

The name and fame of this celebrated pirate were 
spread iar and wide, aud many a stout heart trembled 
when the atrocities of himself and crew were mentioned. 

, For many long years had their depredations been sue- 
l ccsslully curried on. There wore some few who existed 


who had horn attacked by them and escaped with life; but 
very few indeed, for it was a part of the policy of these 
pirates to slay every one who camo into their hands. 

In some mysterious manner tho name of their leader 
got whispered abroad. 

It was Captain 'llowlct. Sometimes, however, the title 
was dropped, and he was called simply the llowlct, which, 
as many of onr readers may perhaps be awaro, from tho 
fact of its being in provincial use, is an old Anglo-Norman 
word, used to designate the largo white or barn-owl. 

Why be bad assumed this name was considered obvious. 
Like an owl, lie was only heard of by night, and it w j as 
then he sought his prey. 

But there were others who said that this name was uot 
of his own assumption, hut that it had been bestowed 
upon him for the convenience of distinction by the 
authorities. 

These called him the Owlet, and derivod tho word from 
the law term to owl (i.c., carry on a contraband or unlawful 
trade). 

But w hich of these was right car. only ho unfolded by 
time, and the reader is at liberty for the present to espouse 
the hypothesis of either. 

Be it how it may, however, Captain Howlct, the pirate, 
was tho terror of the English and adjacent coasts. The 
most incredible stories respecting himself and his vessel 
were atloat. Those who had been fortunate enough to 
escape from the clutches of tho crew, doseribed him as a 
man of gigantic stature and superhuman strength; and 
that the faces of his crew and himsolf were covered with 
masks of a peculiar and terrifying description, being 
wrought into tho semblance of ow ls’ hoads. 

Then, as for the vessel! No fairy bark could ever have 
achieved the feats that were ascribed to it. It Hew through 
tho water with tho velocity of an arrow, enabling it to 
come up with its prey and escape from danger. 

And certainly this latter power tho pirate vessel seemed 
to have, for hitherto it had defied all efforts made to 
capture it. 

Ships and men had been specially dispatched on the 
mission, blit all bad returned baffled and defeated, while 
the daring deeds of Captain llowlct wero heard of almost 
daily. 

And now, when wo have said so much, we have put tho 
reader into possession of all the facts the public or any 
one else bad respecting these notorious hneoanccrs. There 
may bo a few- other details, but they aro trivial ones, and 
unsupported by authority. 

There wore times, however, when nothing would he 
heard of Captain llowlct aud his crew. Vessels would 
arrive and depart in safety; confidence would begin to bo 
restored, and then ho would suddenly appear again, to tho 
terror and confusion of thoso who thought to make their 
voyage unmolested. 

Nor were his depredations confined to one spot. Ho 
would one day be heard of cruising about the entrance to 
the Bay of Biscay, and tho next he would scuttle a vessel 
in the German Ocean ; then again he would appear off'tho 
English coast. 

And so it will be seen that all that was known of him 
was vague, unsatisfactory, and mysterious. 

But that which appeared so mysterious will quickly bo 
made manifest to our readers. 

Not very far from Dover there was, in the face of one of 
tho lingo precipitous cliffs, a cleft or indentation; and as 
the cliff spoken of rose sheer from tho water’s edge, it 
was uot possible for this to he perceived, except from tho 
deck of some ship or boat passing that spot. 

When at that distance—for thero was nothing in tho 
appearance of the place to cause any one to wish to make 
a closer investigation—it differed in no respect from hun¬ 
dreds of cracks or fissures which diversified tho cliffs, and 
of which the widest and deepest were known to bo only a 
few feet iu width and depth. 

But tho one to which we now direct attention was dif¬ 
ferent to its companions, but uot in height, width, or 
general appearaueo. 

Upon taking a small boat, aud rowing quite close up to 
it, no difference would be perceptible. 

You miglit even vow iuto the little cavernous-liko place. 

Yon would then have found that it extended a little more 
than the boat’s length. 

Here the solid wall of tlio cliff would he faund wot* 
into a thousand hollows by tho curious, restless waves. 
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Tbe one side would produce a similar appearance, so far 
as solidity went, and so would the other. 

The most careful scrutiny would not reveal an inlet. 

But there was one. 

And now, having examined the three sides of t!i3 
cavern, the explorer would probably turn his eyes upwards 
to the roof. 

It would, except at high tide, he very many feet above 
him. 

Quite out of reach, and too high up for him to see it 
distinctly. 

Could he have ascended, it is there ho would have found 
the inlet. 

Yet it was concealed as carefully as possible; no casual 
glance would have discovered it. 

That this was the pirates’ secret haunt the reader must 
already suspect. 

This indentation was at the base of the cliff upon the 
summit of which Colonel Thorne’s residence, “ The 
Larches,” was situated. 

A man so wealthy as the colonel seemed to he was, 
of course, well known and much noticed by those who 
resided in the neighbourhood. 

His horses, his dogs, and his equipages were the delight 
and admiration of all who were fortunate enough to behold 
them. 

In one word, they were faultless. 

Among his other possessions of this character was a 
beautifully-built yacht, hut although this was the most 
admired of all, yet it appeared to be the one of which lie 
made the least use, aud of which he took the least 
notice. 

It was nearly always to he seen riding at anchor at a 
short distance from the land; but as it is well known that 
thiugs wear out most when not in use, so the men in 
charge of this yacht used at times to cruise off for days 
together. 

And now, while we are speaking of the colonel and 
hi3 possessions, we may as well take the opportunity of 
describing briefly tlio outward appearance of his dwel¬ 
ling. 

Doing so at this juncture will spare us the necessity of 
interrupting the narration of events, for in order to 
properly understand that which follows, it is requisite 
that a correct notion of its appearance should be had. 

We have already said that it was a loug, low, rambling 
edifice, built in the Elizabethan style of architecture. The 
material used in its erection was a grayish-coloured stouo, 
.only a few shades darker than the cliff forming its founda- 
tion. 

The mansion was uniformly two stories in height, 
except in one portion near the centre of the building, 
where it rose another story, and was then surmounted 
by an antique clock-tower, or turret. 

The upper portion of this turret—that is to say, above 
the clock—was doine-like in shape, carrying upon its 
highest part a hall and cross, in all respects, save that of 
size, resembling those which crowned tho spires of so 
many of our cathedrals. 

From its elevated position being not only double the 
height of the surrounding building, which in its lowest 
part was nearly three hundred feet above tbe level of the 
sea, it was a most conspicuous object when seeu from the 
laud, but still more so when viewed from the sea, whence 
it could be distinguished at a distance of very many miles. 

Strange to say, this part of the colouei’s abode was 
suffered to go to ruin and decay. The other portions, so 
soon as they required it, were carefully repaired; this 
belfry or clock-tower was aloue neglected. 

For what reason no ouo could conjecture. It cer¬ 
tainly had the effect of spoiling tho appearance of the 
whole, and those who enjoyed the acquaintance of the 
colonel, one and all, knew him to he a man who would 
brook no idle questions upon such a subject. 

Haviug explained so far, we will now proceed to direct 
the attention of the reader to a sc&ne of the wildest and 
most startling interest. 

CHAPTER CXXI. 

THE PIRATE CREW PROCEED TO EXECUTE SUMMARY 
JUSTICE UPON THE SPY. 

“ A spy! a spy ! Down with him ! Slay him! Knock 
luAa ou tho Lead with a marling-cpike! Let him have it! 


Death to the spy! Will Ogden he calls himself! Down 
with Will Ogden! Down with him! Death! death ! ” 

These words came from many a fierce throat, and wero 
Uttered with gesticulations of ungovernable rage. 

Those who uttered them were men dressed in a semi- 
nautical costume. 

They had all seized upon one man, who, in the most 
abject terror, bad sank upon his knees. 

11 is countenance proclaimed his guilt, and gave the lie 
to tho words which fell falteringly from his lips. 

He was dressed in a similar manner to those who made 
use of eucL threatening language and gestures towards 
him. 

The scene was a large cavernous apartment. 

Irregular in shape. 

Unequal iu height. 

The sides and roof composed of calcareous rock. 

The floor of bright glittering sand and sea shells. 

The extent of the place could ho seeu by the lamps 
which were hung at uncertain intervals around it. 

It was probably a quarter of an acre. 

In five places five veryl argo lamps were suspended by 
a chain from the ceiling, and ns each carried several wicks, 
the place was tolerably well illuminated. 

Of course, to any one coming in fresh out of the sunshine, 
it would have seomed dark and gloomy enough, but to 
those who had been in it for some timethero was sufficient 
light to enable them to distinguish anything. 

“ A rope! a rope! ’’ cried the men again. “ Put a 
rope round his neck and run him up! That is the death 
for a traitor and a spy! Death! death! A rope! a 
ropo! ” 

“ Here you are, mates ! ” said a voice; “ hcro ’3 as taut 
a line as you could wish to see ! Don’t loose him ! hold 
him tight! Hero, J 00 , you holp me.” 

Tho speaker, a short, burly seaman, who, as soon as tho 
rope was mentioned, separated himself from tho turbulent 
throng, and returned with the article demanded. 

With true sailor-like dexterity he formed one end into a 
running noo3C; then going to one side of the cavern, 
where a large hook projected from the wall, he, after two 
or three attempts, succeeded iu throwing the end of the 
rope over it. 

The one he had called to his assistance understood 
without being told what was required of him, and from 
one of the mauy little recesses round tho side of the 
place he rolled an empty barrel. 

Its appearance was hailed with a shout of delight by 
tho others. 

To placo it on end just underneath tho hook took him 
but a moment, and then all was ready; for while this 
was going forward those who held the poor trembling 
wretch in their grasp, had pinioned his arms behind 
him. 

Then, in spite of liis frantic cries and struggles, they 
lifted him bodily upon the 011 -end cask. 

By blows they forced him to stand upright. 

Then the noose \va3 slipped over his head, and drawn 
tight about his neck. 

The burly seaman took hold of the other end. 

“Now then, mates, say tho word and up he goes, like 
an angel. Are you ready ? ” 

“Morey! have mercy!” cried the man; “spare my 
life—spare it, and I will confess all! Mercy! mercy! you 
make a mistake! All of you make a mistake! I am 
innocent—indeed, I am.” 

“We are ready,” exclaimed tho other sailors; “Up 
with him, Ben! i’ll bear a hand. Now, then, one ”— 

In a perfect yell, which penetrated to every cook and 
comer of tho cavern, and aroused many a slumbering 
echo, the poor wretch so close to death shrieked out the 
one word— 

“Mercy!” 

“Two! ” 

“Mercy!” he shrieked again, with even, if possible, 
more violence than before. “Mercy! Mr. Morgan! Mr. 
Morgan ! Yon will put a stop to this. Spare me—spare 
me! Mercy ! oh! mercy! ” 

From his elevated position the accused was able to see 
over the heads of his late comrades, and . perceived a 
person approaching, with wonder and anger in his looks. 

It was the lieutenaut, or second in command 01 the 
hand, assembled in the cavern. 

The name by which he had addressed him was the ono 
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by which ho was known to the stern beings ho had 'vidor 
his command. 

“ Hold! ” ho cried, in a lond and imperative voice. 

The band was still in a moment. 

The one who was about to pronounce the word tbreo, 
let the sound die away upon his lips in a whisper. 

The man who was ready to obey the signal slackened 
the rope slightly. 

“ Oh! Mr. Morgan ! Mr. Morgan! ” cried the one who, 
rightfully or wrongfully, had been accused of being a spy, 
and who gathered some hope from the appearance of the 
lieutenant. “ You know me, Mr. Morgan. Will Ogden ! 
To be sure j t ou know Will Ogden. Spare me !—save me ! 
They call me a traitor and spy, and wish my death, lint 
I am innocent—innocent! Mercy—mercy! ” 

“Peace !—peace! Not another word. What is the 
meaning of all this? Come forward, some of jou, and 
speak. Not all of you at once.” 

“ I will tell you, Mr. Morgan. I will tell you. Indeed, 
I will tell you all,” cried the man with the rope around 
his neck. 

Lieutenant Morgan looked at him angrily. 

“ Silence, I say! Lot me not hear your voice again. 
It seems to me that they have discovered you to be a spy. 
1 am not surprised, and am inclined to believe it, for I 
havo long bad my suspicions of you. So I warn you, for 
your own sake, to be silent.” 

After these words, the poor wretch seemed to collapse, 
and he sank down on the head of the cask as low as the 
rope would allow him. 

“Will you let me speak, sir,” said a man, coming 
forward from the rest of the throng, and saluting the 
lieutenant. 

“ Certainly, Batson, certainly.” 

“Well, then, it fell out this ways. As Tom Drotchel, 
yonder, was wallring across the cave, wo noticed a paper 
fall from his pocket, or somewhere else about him. Think¬ 
ing it might be from some lass, or to one, for that matter, 
we thought to have a hit of fun with him, knowing what 
a surly chap he in general is, so, without saying a word, 
I got up and walked to where the letter was lying on tip¬ 
toe, aDd picked it up unperceived. I went to look at it, 
but 1 couldn’t make out the lingo, so 1 gave it to Joe 
Dudley, and asked him to spell it out to the company.” 

“ Well, what then ?” 

“That’s all, sir; and, with your leave, my mate, Joe 
Dudley, will tell you the rest.” 

“ Good! Stand aside, Dudley.” 

“ Yes, your honour.” 

“ Go on with the story.” 

“Yes, your honour. Well, as Eatsou said, I thought 
to have some fun, so I began to read the letter; but, my 
stars! what do you think it were ? Shall I read it to you, 
your honour? ” 

“ Yes, and then all may hear.” 

“ Ay—ay, your liouour.” 

The lieutenant gave this permission because be could 
not read himself, indeed, the man Dudley was the only 
one possessed of that accomplishment. 

“ It’s a fist-rate hand, sir. That was the first thing I 
looked at; and not such as wc should turn out, howover.” 

“Respected Sin,— 

“ The suspicions which I had the honour of communi¬ 
cating to you have turned out to be no more than fact. 
At great trouble and risk I have succeeded in joining the 
pirate-hand, and write this in their secret lmunt, of 
the existence of which they do not dream any one 
but themselves bus the least idea. However, it is 
beyond, all doubt that the much-dreaded and myste¬ 
rious pirate, known as Captain 1 [owlet, is no other than 
Colonel Thorne, the owner and occupier of the man¬ 
sion called “ The Larches.” Of this I have abundant 
proof, having seen him frequently in both characters. The 
cavern in which the pirates conceal themselves is hollowed 
out of the cliff npon which the house stands, and there is 
a secret means of communication between the two, known 
only to the captain himself. The means by which you 
will find it best to make an attack, I have yet to learn ; 
but as soon as I possess the knowledge, I will take care 
that no time is lost in making you aware of all particulars. 
1 should not havo written now, only I thought you would 
feel auxious to hear something respecting mo. So no 
more at present from George Hawkins.” 

There was perfect silenco while Joe Dudley read this 


precious epistle, which seemed to place the guilt of the 
, r>n.«oner beyond all doubt. 

I Lieutenant Morgan looked sternly at him during the 
whole of the time occupied by the perusal. 

For the life of him the poor abject wretch could not 
hear his gaze. 

He turned his eyes away. 

“A traitor—a traitor,” cried the pirates; “hang him 
up—hang him up! Quick ! Let not the villain live! ” 

Lieutenant Morgan held up his hand. 

“Hold,” he said.. “Silence, all. This is very serious 
business, and there is one above ns all who ought not to 
remain in ignorance of it any longer. Let him decide his 

“ The Ilowlet—the Howlet! ” cried the pirates, as with 
one voice. “ The Ilowlet! ” 

“ Yes,” continued Morgan. “ I will summon our brave 
captain, who will best know how to deal with such as lie 
ks. Silence, all, and wait his coming.” 

As be spoke, the lieutenant went to a small recess in the 
cavern side, and put some machinery or other in motion. 

Then he advanced to the centre and waited. 

There would have been a breathless silence nad it not 
been for the convicted spy. 

A few minutes elapsed, and then, from the darkest 
portion of the cavern, came a tall and commanding figure. 

When it reached the light it presented an appearance 
awful in the extreme. 

It was a man of gigantic stature, with the head of ahuge 
owl. 

CHAPTER CXXII. 

BLEESKIN IS FIRED AT ISY JONATHAN WILD, AND HAS 
TO SWIM DOWN THE THAMES FOR HIS LIFE. 

Fair or sterner reader of this record of love, of trial, of 
temptation, of crime, of sin, of violence, of suffering, of 
treachery, of courage, and all the attributes which dis¬ 
figure human nature, turn back with us for a little while, 
during which we will occupy ourselves with the fortunes 
of three of our chief characters. 

Leaving the mysterious-looking pirate chief to mete out 
such justice to the traitor in his band as he may think 
proper, and leaving the poor wretch to make abject sup¬ 
plications for his life. 

Leaving, too, Edgworth Bess in her dangerous cap¬ 
tivity, let us take up the thread of our narrative at that 
point when Jack Sheppard was made a prisoner upon 
Blackfriars-hridge, and where Blueskin only escaped a 
similar fate by the desperate feat of leaping from the 
parapet of the bridge into the river. 

It will no doubt be well remembered by the reader that 
Jonathan Wild, the moment he saw this daring act per¬ 
formed, shouted to his men to keep strict guard over their 
prisoner, while the remainder followed him. 

Then, with the recklessness of insanity, he dashed down 
the broad flight of slippery stone steps leading from the 
bridge to the water, those steps which are even now about 
to be swept away. 

The receding tide bad left the stones wet, and it is a 
thousand winders that in his headlong descent Wild did 
not lose his footing. 

But ho did not. 

He reached the bottom step in safety. 

Then ho strove to pierce with straining eyes the dense 
mist which hung upon the surface of thp water. 

A boatman, too, who had been for hours in expectation 
of a fare, roused up from the sleep into which he had 
fallen, and just guiding his little wherry to the foot of tho 
steps iu front oi where Wild stood, he cried out, in sleepy 
tones— 

“ Boat, your honour, boat. Do you want a boat, your 
honour ? ” 

But Wild was too much occupied just at that moment 
either to hear or heed his words.. 

As the man asked the question, ono of those natural 
phenomena occurred, which, though common enough, are 
rarely seen by human eyes. 

As if by the magic influence of an enchanter's wand, 
the dense mist suddenly dissolved—disappeared. 

Nor did it leave the least trace to show that it bad been, 
except in the far distance, where it could be seen curling 
up and vanishing with great rapidity. 

And then the rising sun cast his beams upon the water*. 
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But by neither of these did Wild puffer his attention 
to be diverted. 

His eyes were fixed upon the Thames. 

Suddenly ho uttered an exclamation, and drawing a 
pistol with great rapidity from Lis belt, he fired. 

His eagle glance had caught sight of Blueskiu’s head 
near the buttress of the bridge. 

To see this, take aim at it, and fire, seemed simultaneous 
actions, so little interval was there between them, so little 
time did the whole occupy. 

The sharp report of the pistol was followed by a cry. 
Then the head disappeared. 

u ** By heaven !. I have hit him ! ” cried Wild, oxultingly. 
‘ I. have hit him Now, where’s your infernal boat? 
Quick ! and I shall have him jet! ” 

But the waterman, somewhat dismayed by these sum- 
mary proceedings, and immediately forming a natural 
dread of so violent an individual, backed water, and got 
out of reach. 

“Villain ! ” roared Jonathan, “your boat! Quick, or 


it will he the worse for you. Do you hear? I command I 
you in the king’s name ! I am Jonathan Wild.” f 

Upon hearing this declaration, the terror of the water- v 
man visibly increased, but he did not dare refuse to obey \ 
the thief-taker, so he rowed again to the foot of the steps, 1 
mentally cursing himself for having woke up as he did. 

Wild sprang hastily into the boat, followed by his two 
1 men. 

Bv his directions the waterman rowed to the projection 
of the bridge near which he had seen Blueskin’s head 
disappear. 

Then he stood up in the boat, and looked closely about 
him. 

For full a moment he gazed vainly. Nothing could he 
see but the cLill dreary waste waters everywhere 
around him. 

There was a strong current of air underneath, the 
bridge, apparently carrying a number of ’watery particles, 

I and as it swept with full force against and past the j 
inmates of the boat, it seemed to chill them to the hone. i 
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Ail shivered save Jonathan Wild, and ho was too intent 
upon what he was about to tako cognizance of any other 
circumstance. 

But, for all that, one moment was sufficient to load his 
hair and apparel with moisturo. 

The tido was flowing out, so it was down the river (Tiat 
Jonathan looked, under tho full impression that he should 
again see the head of his ancient coadjutor and ally. 

Bhould he do so, he had a pistol ready in his grasp, and 
that he would not hesitate to favour him with its contents 
there cannot be a doubt, for Blueskin knew too much, and 
was too deeply in many of his secrets, to make it safe for 
him to live as Jonathan’s avowed enemy. 

It was probable enough that the first shot he had fired 
was an effective one, but, if so, tho body would in a little 
time rise to the surface, and this timo he determined not 
to depart without assuring himself that he really was no 
more. 

Already had he had sufficient evidence to prove that 
Blueskin had a cranium of uo ordinary thickness, and 
that he had as many chances of his fife as a cat, and so, 
on this occasion, he determined to be moro than ordinarily 
particular. 

“ Look about you, you villains ! ” he roared to liia men, 
finding himself unable to distinguish anything resembling 
what he looked for. “ Do you hear me r ” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild, sir, if you please,” replied the janizaries, 
their teeth chattering with the intensely raw cold. 

“Then can yon see anything? Ha! vViat is that? 
There lie is! ” 

Bang ! went Wild’s pistol. 

Something in the distance had caught his eye, and 
caused him to give vent to tho hasty exclamation he did. 

The moment ho saw it lie fired. 

Then, without waiting to see whether he had accom¬ 
plished any good bv his hasty aim, lie cried— 

“ Row—row ! Yonder—yonder! Quiek, I will guide 
you ! ” 

In obedience to these hurried and imperious commands, 
the waterman let fall liis oars over tho sides of the boat, 
and rowed with all tho vigour which the muscles of his 
arms would permit in the direction Wild indicated. 

Tho smoke from the discharged pistol hung lazily 
about the surface of the river for some seconds, gradually 
diffusing itself until it became of such extreme tenuity that 
it was uo longer visible. 

As soon as this was tho case, it was with a voice of 
terrible exultation that Wild cried— 

“ I seo him ! There be goes 1 Look—look ! Keep 
him in sight, whatever you do ! We are sure to overtake 
him! Faster—faster! We shall have him yet! ” 

Tho waterman began to feel some kind of personal 
I interest in the chase, which was no more than natural, 
although he had been so frightened at first, but there is a 
contagious excitement in chasing anything, no. matter, 
whether beast or man, which seems to be an inherent 
quality in tho breasts of human beings. 

Bending his back, then, to his task, and exerting his 
utmost strength, he gave most vigorous long and lusty 
strokes, which caused the little bark to hound over tho 
mimic waves upon the Thames with a speed that was 
really marvellous. 

But of this Jonathan, who stood in tho prow of the 
boat, was uneonseious. To him tho progress of the boat 
seemed tediously slow. 

Ills eyes were riveted upon a small dark object drifting 
down the river with the tide. 

Nothing, he resolved, let it he what it might, should in- 
I duce him to remove liis gaze even for a single moment, 
lest in that moment ho should lose sight of what he had 
before so anxiously sought to see. 

I And now, as tho morning got moro and more advanced 
1 and the daylight brighter, ho was all the better able to 
ercoive tbe object in the water, and, at last, there could 
e no possibility of doubt that it was the head of a human 
being. 

Despite, however, all the efforts which tho boatman 
made, they did not gain very perceptibly upon it. 

Wild had not another pistol loaded, or he would 
assuredly have firod again, and, so great was his excite¬ 
ment, that the thought did not occur to him either to 
order his janizaries to fire, or ask them for one of their 
pistols. 


But soon the agitation and excitement which Wild had 
felt increased to an unbearable extent, for the swiftly- 
floating object wa3 approaching the numerous vessels 
which were moored off the Surrey side of old London- 
hridge. 

Once among tho shadows and intricacies of those, Wild 
felt certain that all hopes of recovering him would be 
futile. To use an old and familiar illustration, it would he 
like looking for a needle in a bottle of hay. 

“ ltow! ” He yelled, and his voice sounded with remark¬ 
able distinctness ovor the silent river; for as yet the hour 
was too early for any of tho craft to be in motion. “ Bow! 
—curse you—row ! or he will escape us! If he reaches 
the boats he is lost.” 

And so seemed to think the swimmer, for his speed 
could bo seen to perceptibly increase. 

No doubt the so close prospect of safety nerved his fail¬ 
ing powers to fresh exertion. 

Perspiration poured from the head and face of the 
waterman, but all was useless, for in another moment the 
swimmer disappeared behind a huge, clumsy vessel. 

“ Damnation ! ” roared Wild “ Bnt I will not give in 
yet. Ha! there he goes again! Fool that he was not to 
make the most of such a chance! Why, he seems to he 
swimming towards us.” 

And such was the case. 

Whether the wounds he had received from Wild’s bullets 
had bewildered his brain, or whether he had been seized 
with a sudden insanity, wo know not; hut certain it is, 
that the swimmer now left the shelter of the boats he had 
seemed so anxious to gain, and was ewimmiag towards 
Wild’s boat. 


CHAPTER CXXIII. 

JONATHAN WILD MEETS WITH AN ADVENTURE WHICH 
THOROUGHLY BAFFLES AND BEWILDERS HIM. 

A demoniac roar came from Wild’s lips when ho first 
perceived this circumstance, hut its note quickly changed 
to dread, for in this there was something so extraordinary 
that he could not control his apprehensions. 

“ Shall 1 fire now, Mr. Wild ?” said one of the janizaries ; 
“ho is close to us, and evidently mad, and there is no 
knowing what mad people may not do.” 

“ Yes; fire in the devil’s name! Why did you not do 
so before ? Fire! ” 

N o sooner was the command given than it was obeyod— 
for the janizary had a very wholesomo fear of mad people, 
aud was only too glad to have the chance of putting an 
end to that feeling and his tronble at tho samo time. 

The aim was a good ono, for a lond shriek resounded 
over the water, and the swimmer turned round several 
times, as though in the agonies of death. 

“Now row, said Wild. “We have him at last!” 
“ Quick! or he will sink, and we shall lose him that way, 
and I should not feel safe unless I saw his dead body 
with my own eyes.” 

“ There is a couple of boat-hooks lying at the bottom of 
tho boat,” said tho waterman. “ Tako them, and you 
will be able to lay hold of him.” 

The jauizaries stooped down and picked up two of those 
long poles, with strong irou hooks aud spikes at their 
extremity, and used by the boatmen for various purposes. 

One was much longer than tho other, and this was the 
one, that was handed to Jonathan Wild. 

From its extreme length it was very' heavy to hold, and 
few men could have used it without a great deal of trouble; 
but Wild was gifted with more than ordinary strength, 
especially when his mind was fixed upon any particular 
object: and so on this occasion ho took hold of the 
pondorous implement and wielded it with an case and 
dexterity which instantly elicited the waterman’s admi¬ 
ration ; who, nevertheless, did not relax in liis efforts to 
increase tho speed of the boat. 

Quickly they reached the spot where the swimmer was 
still floundering and endeavouring with all his remaining 
strength to do battle with the waves. 

A deep red tinge vra3 on tho water around him, which 
showed that he was bleeding profusely from some wound 
or wounds. 

At last he came within reach. 

Jonathan Wild poised the ponderous boat-hock, &ad 
watchod hia opportunity. 
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Then lie, with great viciousness, stuck tho sharp steel 
into the bleeding form. 

A deep and horrible groan followed. 

Tho hook had taken a firm hold, and gradually and 
gently, so that it should not slip! he drew the wooden 
pole through his hands. 

Tho body followed easily, for it is well known how 
light a human being is when immersed in water. 

Then the janizaries, who had the other hook, fastened it 
in the clothing, and they hauled steadily, gently assisting 
their feroeious master. 

The boatman, right glad of the ehanee, rested on his 
oars, for the exertions he had made had greatly fatigued 
him. 

Another moment, during which tho waterman looked 
on at the proceedings of the three men with horror and a 
sickened heart. 

The body was brought to the boat side. 

Then they had by far the most difficult portion of their 
task to accomplish. 

That was to lift the poor mangled body of their prey 
over the gunwale. 

Hut after a little trouble they managed to do this. 

Tho body had come with the back turned towards 
them. 

As, however, they lifted it and it rolled into tho boat, 
they saw the countenance. 

Bleeding, bruised, and disfigured it was, but still there 
was sufficient configuration left to make them confident 
that it was not ho whom they sought—ho who had leaped 
in so daring a manner off the bridge—he whom they had 
chased with so much toil and trouble down the Thames. 

In fine, it was not Blueskin. 

That was a point that admitted not of the least doubt or 
contradiction. 

Indeed, when they eame to look more closely at the 
form which was now lying at full length on its back iu the 
boat, the two men were at a loss to conceive how it was 
they had not discovered their mistake earlier. 

But the fact is, they never gave the subject the least 
thought at all. It never entered their minds for a single 
instant that there might he some other person in tho river 
besides Blueskin. 

We have, however, not said a word of the effect which 
this discovery had upon Jonathan Wild. 

We feel our powers of depiction totally inadequate to 
such a task. 

Let it suffice to say that he poured forth a volume of the 
most horrible curses that could be conceived, and which 
only did him credit on the score of tho copiousness of 
his vocabulary. 

His men. acenstomed as they were to the fearful impre¬ 
cations he at times uttered, fairly shuddered as they heard 
him; and as for the waterman, ho sat speechless and 
aghast. 

This tempest of passion, from its very violence, soon 
exhausted itself. 

Wild grew calmer. 

He looked down at the prostrate body at his feet, and 
could hardly believe what his own eyes avouched. 

How was it the mistake had heen made, for a mistake 
there was somewhere ? 

But where ? 

When had it occurred ? 

He was thoroughly foiled, and tho more he thought the 
more did his perplexities increase. 

He was ballled and bewildered. 

Had he not, with all speed possible, after Blueskin took 
his mad leap from the parapet of the bridge, hastened 
to the landing steps ? 

Had he not dashed down them just in time to sco the 
head of his lieutenant rise above the water near one of 
the buttresses of the bridge ? 

Had he not instantly fired at the object, and received 
tolerable evidence that his shot had been effective ? 

Had he not hastened to tho precise spot where he saw 
tho head disappear beneath tho water, and had he not 
waited there until, in the distance, he had seen it rise 
again ? 

Had he not fixed his eyes most steadfastly upon it, 
never allowing them to he removed for an instant, while 
thejwaterman rowed with all speed possible ? 

Yes, he had done all this. 

How, then, can the mistake have originated ? 


It was Blueskin who had jumped off tho bridge. 

That he would have sworn, for he had heard the familiar 
accents of his voice. 

Was it not Blueskin he had seen rise from the water ? 

That he could almost have sworn to as well, but yet 
there was a slight possible, though not probable, doubt. 

That doubt, however, he found upon further thought to 
be too slight a one to entertain. 

Then, as tbey chased the swimmer down the Thames, 
had he ever removed his eyes from him ? 

No. 

They had heen fixed during the whole of the time. 

But stop. 

Although he had not removed his eyes, yet the swimmer 
was for a little while out of his sight. 

Was it then that the mysterious aud incomprehensible 
change had been made ? 

He could scarcely think so, or imagine how it had heen 
done. 

Yet that was the only thing at all reasonable that he 
could think of to account for it. 

Aud with that means ho was very far indeed from being 
satisfied. 

Yet he rceolleeted how the course of the swimmer had 
been changed after he was a moment out of his sight. 

This looked very strange. 

It seemed to point to that being the time when the 
substitution was made. 

These thoughts passed through J onathan’s brain with 
that rapidity of which thought only is capable. 

‘'Throw this fool overboard!” roared he, “and dc 
not sit there like idiots ! Over with him ! ” 

Some lingering trace of life and consciousness must 
have remained in the bleeding form, for as soon as the 
inhuman command was uttered, it gave vent to a feeble 
groan, as though of remonstrance. 

But it was unheeded. 

Wild’s janizaries were by no means the most tender¬ 
hearted of men. 

Catching hold of the poor wretch by the head and the 
heels, they swung him over in a moment. 

A faint cry for help! 

A heavy splash ! 

And then all was over. The body, like lead, sank down 
to the muddy bottom of the river. 

“ ltow across to those boats,” cried Wild, alluding to 
those lying at anchor off the Surrey side. “ lie is some¬ 
where there, I feel confident. Quick, it is broad daylight 
now, and he will have great trouble in getting away uu- 
I'ereeivcd.” 

As he spoke, the waterman again put his little vessel in 
motion, and as he did so the sun broke forth from the 
clouds which had until then enshrouded it, and his broad 
golden rays fell with full force upon the Thames. 

The spectacle was one of rare and picturesque beauty, 
but neither Wild nor the men he had with him were 
exactly the persons to appreciate it. 

The boats the tlhef-taker had ruentir’icd were soon 
reached, and a most vigorous search made among them. 

Of course, Wild would not have had the time to search 
every boat at moorings himself, but the alarm quickly com¬ 
municated itself from one of the closely-packed vessels to 
the other; and the inmates of each, on their own respon¬ 
sibility, diligently searched tho one they occupied with 
every wish to unkennel the fugitive, whom Jonathan 
described as a murderer, and for whose apprehension a 
reward of fifty pounds wonld be given. 

Stimulated by the prospect of possessing this sum, the 
search was prosecuted by every one with the greatest 
vigour; and though no one was found, Jonathan was 
satisfied that Blueskin was in that locality. 

This left him with the disagreeable conviction on hia 
mind that he had got clear off. 


CHAPTER CXXIV. 

BI.ACKFRIARS-BRIDGE IS REGAINED BY WILD, WHO 13 
AGAIN DISAPl'OINTED, FOR IIIS PRISONER AND THE 
GUARD HAVE VANISHED. 

“Where to now, sir ?” asked the waterman. “Shall I 
pnt you ashore now ?” 

“ Ya—ah !’ 
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“ I say, shall I put yon ashoro ?” 

One of the janizaries nudged the waterman to be quiet. 

He was sufficiently quick of apprehension to take the 
hint. 

Wild was thoughtful. 

lie did not wish to so readily relinquish his search for 
Blucskin, who, doubtless, was somewhere very close at 
hand ; but, on the other side, he did not relish the idea of 
Jack Sheppard remaining so long upon Blackfriars-bridge 
in no better custody than two of his men. 

He knew, from experience, what a very slippery cus¬ 
tomer Jack was, and there was the dread at his heart that 
he had taken advantage of his long absence to make his 
escape ; for it must bo understood that his little trip down 
the river, and subsequent search among the vessels, had 
occupied a considerable portion of time. 

The morning was now far advanced, and the great bustle 
in the streets had begun. 

And, so much against his inclination as it was, Jonathan 
determined to retrace his steps, and, if possible, make sure 
of one of the two prisoners at least. 

Nothing so much vexed Wild as to be defeated, no 
matter in what it was, and on the present occasion he was 
more put about than usual, for from the moment he had 
learned that Blneskin had recovered from what he fully 
Relieved to be his death-wound, he determined to lose no 
pains in hunting him to death. 

And when he thought his object was all but accom¬ 
plished—when, if there had been any present to bet upon 
the affair, the odds would all have been on hi3 side—lo ! in 
a most mysterious and unaccountable manner, his prey 
eludes his grasp. 

“ Curse you, he said, as he sat down in the stern- 
sheets of the boat. “ Why, in the devil’s name, don’t you 
row me back to Illackfriars ? ” 

Now, had the waterman been as conversant with Jona¬ 
than’s sweet ways as the two janizaries were, he would 
have rowed on in silence, and as fast as he was able. 

But he was not versed in the thief-taker’s little eccen¬ 
tricities of disposition, so, as any one naturally would do 
under the circumstances, he replied, that he was waiting 
for his instructions. 

“ Ya-ah! ” 

This was the second time the boatman had heard Wild 
utter this particularly ferocious and wild-animal-like 
reply, aud he hardly know what to make of it. 

Did it mean an affirmative or a negative ? 

“A thousand curses!” roared Jonathan. “Do you 
mean to stay here dallying all day ? Bow me back to 
Blackfriars’-hridge, or I’m d—d if I don’t lift you over¬ 
board ! Row, curse yon i Row, aud break your back, for 
aught I care ! ” 

Muttering something in a low tone between his teeth, 
the waterman plied his oars, intent upon getting rid of his 
troublesome faro as soon as possible, and praying that he 
might never have the ill-lnck to be hailed by him again. 

Crossing his arms moodily over his breast, and looking 
down at his feet, with an angry scowl upon his features, 
Jonathan waited impatiently for the journey to be com¬ 
pleted. 

The tide, however, was now against them, so that, in 
spite of the desperate exertions of the rower, they made 
but little headway. 

Still they did progress, and the boatman, by going in a 
diagonal direction, overcame, in a great measure, the 
resistance of the tide. 

At length, to the inexpressible satisfaction of all parties, 
the landing-place at Blackfriars was reached. 

The waterman guided his boat close to the steps, and 
Jonathan and his two satellites got out. 

Wild was hastening away, oblivious of the fact that he 
had given the man nothing for his time and trouble. 

“Waterman, please,” he said. “Don’t forget the 
waterman.” 

The thief-taker turned round. 

“ How much ? ” ho asked, gruffly. 

“ Six shillings, Mr. Wild, it you please.” 

“ Then send in your—ha! ha!—account to the—ha! ha! 
—Secretary of State, and he—ha ! ha !—will payyou. Or,” 
Jonathan added, delighting in the look of blank dismay 
that was depicted npon the man’s face, “ or you can cail 
at ray house in Newgatc-stroet some time when you’re 
passing—ha ! lia!—and I will pay you. Ha! ha ! ” 


“ Ha! ha! ” laughed Wild’s myrmidons, respectfully, 
as they followed their master up the steps. 

The waterman gazed after them until they turned the 
angle of the bridge. 

“ The devil take their wit! ” he said. “ I wish I hod 
known, I’m d—d if I wouldn’t have upset the wherry! 
And servo them right, for I don’t suppose they can 
swim.” 

Having thus vented his just indignation, he turned 
away. 

lint leaving him to put up with his loss in the most philo¬ 
sophic way he could, we will follow Jonathan Wild on 
to the bridge. 

It was tolerably crowded with vehicles and passengers. 

With an uneasy feeling at his heart, he strove to look 
first to the, right and then to the left. 

But though he scanned attentively every moving object 
within sight, his eyes rested not upon what they sought. 

With scarcely less uneasiness, his men looked up and 
down the road, trusting that they might see some signs of 
their companions. 

They trembled when they found they were nowhere in 
sight. 

Jonathan’s anger would he dreadful. 

And when in one of those moods, he always took revenge 
upon whoever might be nearest to him. 

So they felt their hearts turn cold within them, and 
experienced that uncomfortable sensation produced by 
intense fright. 

But this time they alarmed themselves needlessly, for 
Jonathan was seized with a new thought. 

“Newgate,” ho said. “Yes, the}'have taken him to 
Newgate! Quick, follow me! To Newgate! to Newgate! 
They would not think it safe to keep him so long in the 
streets, and so have taken him there. Perhaps it is best, 
perhaps it is best.” 

Thus muttering to himself, Jonathan bustled along the 
pavement leading over the bridge. 

But this mode of progression was too slow for his im¬ 
patience. 

The people on the footpath hindered him, although they 
made way for him with the utmost rapidity. 

He looked behind him, and saw an empty hackney- 
coach approaching him. 

“Hold!” he cried. “ Drive me to Newgate!” 

This was to the driver, who brought his horses to a 
standstill. 

“Get in!” 

This was to his men. 

All three then scrambled into the coach as fast as they 
were able. 

“ Half-a-guiuea!” roared the thief-taker, projecting his 
ugly head out of the window, “ half-a-guiuea for your 
fare if you drive fast. Half-a-guinea, I say!” 

As this was only about six times his proper fare, the 
jarvey cried— 

“All right, your honour! I’ll have you there in no 
time. Ilalf-a-guinea ! Oh! lor!” 

The descent of the bridge was just at that moment 
reached ; and so, by dint of lashing the miserable animals 
vigorously who were harnessed to the clums}’ vehicle, he 
gat them to go at a very creditable rate. 

In something less than a quarter of an hour Jonathan 
reached his destination. 

The jarvey had driven up the Old Bailey from the di¬ 
rection of Ludgate-hill, and drew rein opposite to the 
principal entrance to the prison. 

When Wild said New'gate, he meant his own house in 
Newgate-street; hut he did not sav anything more, for of 
course he could not tell whether his men had taken their 
prisoner to one place or the other. 

So he alighted, and, having given the man his fare, 
knocked, as he alone had the audacity to knock, at the 
portals of the great city prison. 

The summons was instantly responded to. 

Followed by his men, Jonathan strode into the ves¬ 
tibule. 

There were only two men present. One had charge of 
the door, and the other was seated on a rude kind of 
bench, placed there principally for their accommodation. 

This man rose, and advanced in a deferential manner 
towards him. 

“ Shall I call the governor ? Mr. Wild.” 

“Ya-ah!” 
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“Ves, sir. In one moment.” 

“ No!” roared Wild. “ I don’t want him. How long 
have you been on dnty here P” 

“ Four hours, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Have ray men brought in a prisoner during that time 
—a young chap, slightly made ? ” * 

“ Jack Sheppard ?” 

“ Curse you ! What is it to you who it is! I asked you 
if any one had been brought in.” 

“ No, Mr. Wild. I humbly begs'your pardon, I am sure. 
But there’s no one been brought in while I ’ve been on 
duty, except an old man for an assault.” 

“ You are quite sure of that, eh ?” 

“ Quite, Mr. Wild, and Bill here will coberate what I 
say, because he’s been on duty too.’ 

“ No, Mr. 'Wild,” said the janitor, “ there’s only been an 
old man brought in this morning.” 

“It’s Little Newgate,then,” muttered Jonathan, as he 
moved off. j 

The two turnkeys made some hideous grimaces behind 
his back, which, fortunately, the thief-taker did not per¬ 
ceive. 

A bare two minutes sufficed to take him to the door of 
his own domicil. 

He entered. 

Ho repeated the question, this time with a certainty that 
it would be replied to in the affirmative. 

But, to his horror, Tonks, who was on the lock, com¬ 
municated the startling intelligence that neither Jack nor 
the two men with whom he had been left in charge had 
been seen anything of. 


CHAPTER CXXV 

JACK SHEPPARD ENTERS INTO A VERY INTERESTING 
CONVERSATION WITH JONATHAN’S MEN. 

The current of events, though it has more than once 
carried us very near Jack Sheppard, yet has drifted us by 
him, and thus disenabled us from devoting our attention 
to him, as we should have wished, long ago. 

Our readers, we feel sure, must be deeply anxious to 
know what befel him after he was left by Jonathan Wild 
upon the old bridge at Blaekfriars. 

Two of that worthy’s janizaries had taken firm hold of 
him, and had received the strictest injunctions to keep] 
guard over him. 

The moment, however, that the thief-taker disappeared 
round the angle of the bridge, all three, prisoner and 
captors, animated by one impulse, rushed to one of the 
recesses in the parapet which happened to be nearest to 
them. 

Mounting upon the stone seat, they bent over as far as 
they could without losing their equilibrium, and en¬ 
deavoured to pierce the thick white mist, and obtain a 
glimpse of the river below. 

We have already described the dispersion of the mist 
immediately after Wild’s arrival at the foot of the steps, 
and ther> they saw him draw a pistol, take a hasty aim, 
and pull the trigger. 

In their situation the report of the weapon was some¬ 
thing tremendous. 

The smoke, too, ascended, and for a moment hid the 
scene below from their gaze. 

But they heard tho loud cry of pain which followed the 
report, and Wild’s triumphant assertion that he had hit 
the mark. 

By the time he had uttered it the smoke had cleared 
away. 

Jack’s state of mind can Le imagined. 

Fain would he have leaped over the parapet into the 
river himself, but the two men who held him iu their 

rasp were on the alert to prevent any such intention 

eing carried out. 

Jack made up his mind that this time his friond and 
companion was no more, and the conviction forced itself 
upon his notice that he had lost him at the time when he 
stood most in need of his counsel and assistance. 

Then there was tho altercation with the boatman, and, 
in fine, they witnessed the whole of those occurrences 
which happened round about the old bridge, and with the 
details of which the reader has already been made 
acquainted. 


_ They watched the boat as far down tho river as it was 
visible, and when it faded frem their sight, the two men 
looted rather anxiously and curiously at each other to 
know what they had better do. 

Should they obey Wild’s commands literally, and 
remain where they were until he returned, or should 
they take their prisoner direct to Newgate-street ? 

Jack was not long in discovering that they had some¬ 
thing on their minds. 

What that- something was he knew not, but he trusted 
to his own acuteness to find it out, and turn the knowledgo 
to his own advantage. 

He could not help observing, though, that, iu spite of 
their indecision about something, they took good care to 
keep a tight clutch upon him. 

It should be premised that these two men had a very 
great idea of Jack’s prowess. 

Hitherto Jonathan had failed in all that he attempted 
against him. 

A thing unparalleled. 

It should as well be borne in mind that there was 
nothing these men admired so much as true courage, and 
Jack they had frequently seen exhibit it under such cir¬ 
cumstances as wonld have made the boldest hearted 
quail. 

But Jack had never done so, and had never failed in 
coming off victorious. 

“ Matthew! ” said one of Jack’s captors, at length. 

“ Yes.” 

“ You know Johnny’s instructions ? ” 

“ In course,” growled Matthew. “ Don’t you ? ” 

“ Don’t you bo a fool, Mat. You have counod the 
matter over, I can tell, as well as I have. Now what do 
you think we had better do ? ” 

“ What do you think ? ” 

“ I asked you.” 

“ Then I think the same as you.” 

“ Do you ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then we are off to Little Newgate ? ” 

“Just so. We can’t do wrong, and its a thousand 
chances if Johnny comes back here first. We’ll chance 
it.” 

“ Agreed.” 

“ But you do not ask me,” said Jack, with an assump¬ 
tion of good humour, as he saw they were about to move 
off, “ but yon don’t ask me for my opinion! ” 

“ Ha! ha! ” said Mat, “ that’s good.” 

" Oh! very,” said the other. 

" I’m glad you think so,” said Jack, forcing a laugh. 

" Oh! get out. What do you think we care for your 
opinion ? ” 

“ A great deal.” 

“ Not a bit of it. Now, Jack, look here.” 

“ I am looking.” 

“Just understand that me and Mat don’t intend to stand 
no larks. Do we, Mat ? ” 

“ Certainly not, Bill, and so I advises him not to try 
none on! ” 

“Oh! thank you for nothing!” replied Jack. “Just 
wait till I begin.” 

“ We gives you warning beforehand, that’s all, and if 
you don’t like to take it, why the fault’s not ours.” 

“ That’s right; but just listeu to me.” 

“ No—no.” 

“ Then that’s not fair. I have let you have your say, 
«iud so you ought to let me have mine. 

“ Wo would, Jack, only we know you of old.” 

“ It’s all the same to me,” replied their prisoner, “but 
you would find it much to your own benefit to hearken te 
what I was going to say.” 

“ Are you sure of that, Jack ? ” asked Matthew. 
“Quite,” said Jack. “Now, look here. In the first 
lace, you won’t be doing wrong by stopping here, becaus# 
heard Jonathan give you orders to do so.” 

“ That’s true, to begin with.” 

“ Of course it is, and so all I am going to tell you will 
he true.” 

“ Go on, then. If you’re long-winded I shant listen! ” 
“ I want to say a great deal, and you needn’t listen 
without you like.’ 
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“ Oh! go on, Jack,” growled Bill, “ you'll waste all the 
blessed time disputing afore you begin.” 

“ Thon let us sit down on this stone seat,” said Shep¬ 
pard, “ and wait for Wild’s return, and while we are sitting 
and waiting, what’s to hinder us from having a little com¬ 
fortable talk ? ” 

“ Nothiuk at all.” 

“ Sit down, then.” 

Accordingly all three repaired to ono of those recesses 
in the bridge, which wo have before mentioned, and here 
they sat down. Jack Sheppard occupying the.ceutre 
position, with Bill on his right hand and Mat on his left. 

It was only fear of their master, tho thief-taker, that 
made them keep such a tight grasp upon him as they did. 
In their hearts they both admired and liked him, aud 
would have been glad to give him a chance of escape, if it 
could have been done with safety to themselves. 

Jack cleared his throat. 

He had no idea what he was going to say to his jailers, 
aud he had no time left him for cousideration. 

“ Of course,” he began, “ you understand that Blueskin 
and Jonathan Wild are deadly enemies, aud that they wall 
never again hold the same relative positions as they once 
did.” 

“ It strikes me very forcibly,” said Mat, “ that Mr. W ilu 
will put an end to his enmity before he comes back, for he 
has sworn to take his life at the first opportunity, and 
you know when Jonathan Wild says a thing ho always 
does it.” 

“ Pho—pho! Don’t you mind him. Now, I don’t 
mind letting you into a secret.” 

“ What is it? ” 

“That leap into tho Thames was all planned before 
hand.” 

“ The deuce it was! ” 

“ Ye3, and what is more, Blueskin is sure to get off.” 

“ Is that a part of the plan, too ? ” 

“ It is.” 

“Oh!” 

“ But I don’t see ” — - 

“ Aud I shant tell you any more to help you, but you 
cau take my word for this, he will get off.” 

“ You are not joking, Jack ? ” 

“No.” 

“ Then Mr. Wild will be a few savage.” 

“ Most likely.” 

“ Then I’ll tell you what, Master Jack.” 

“ Tell it, then.” 

“You’re very clever, but if Blueskin gets off, I’ll take 
jolly good care you don’t, there now.” 

“ You arc quite at liberty. I don’t want anything of 
the sort.” 

“ 1 suppose not.” 

“You wouldn’t be off, if yon had the chance ? ” 

“ Don’t he a fool, Mat. What’s the good of going on in 
this ridiculous way when time is precious, and we have 
some very important business to discuss ? ” 

“ Oh ! go on.” 

“Well, I will go on, if you’ll only let me. That’s just 
what I’ve been wanting to do all along.” 

“Begin, then.” 

“ Do you understand about Blueskin ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ That’s all right, and will prepare you for what I am 
going to say next. You quite understand that Blueskin 
will escape from Wild in the river, let him do what ho 
will, because you see, he has a plan that will do it.” 

“ But you told ns all that before.” 

i This was very true. 

But Jack’s invention was not fertile enough to euable 
him to coneoet a plausible story on so short a notice, and 
so, as tho reader has seen, he strove all he could to delay 
commencing. 

All ot a sudden, however, and just as the patience of the 
| two men was quite exhausted, an idea sprang into Jack’s 
i mind. ^ 

| It matured itself instantly. 

i Not only would it, if successful, answer his first purpose, 
I but also prove of much future benefit to him. 

I What it was will bo very quickly seen, for he proceeded 
to unfold it to Mat and Bill, as they respectively called 
themselves, without delay. 


CHAPTER CXXYI. 

A VERY STARTLING PROPOSITION IS MADE BY JACK 
SHEPPARD TO MATTHEW FLOOD AND BILL BLEWITT. 

“ You must have noticed,” began Jack, “ that, now I have 
come to the point, I hardly know how to express myself; 
but 1 have resolved not to let anything of that sort stand 
in tho way, but speak out at once.” 

“ By far the best plan.” 

“ I am glad you think so, because I want more oar- 
ticularly to talk about Jonathan Wild.” 

“ I suppose so.” 

“ And yourselves, too.” 

“What?” 

“ I mean with respect to your positions under him.” 

“ Oh! ” 

“ What sort of a master do you find him.” 

“ Very middling as to that.” 

“ Very bad, you mean,” said Jack. 

“ Well, very bad.” 

“ I cau see that. It’s a mystery to me how you put up 
with his brutality.” 

“ We are obliged.” 

“Not a bit of it!” 

“ But I say we are! ” 

“ How so ? ” 

“ Why, he can tuck any of us up at Tyburn any session 
he pleases, and so we are compelled to bear his bad temper 
as well as we can.” 

“ A fig for Tyburn ! ” 

“ Indeed ! You don’t know what it is ! ” 

“ I do ! It don’t frighten me in the least! ” 

“ I believe that, Jack! Ah! I wish I had got your 
pluck! ” 

“ I’ho—pho! It’s nothing! But I have got a proposal 
to make to you.” 

“ Make it, then ! ” 

“ Don’t be startled! ” 

“ Let us hear it! ” 

“ What do you say to leaving Jonathan’s service ? ’’’ 

“ Leaving Jonathan’s service ? ” 

“ Yes! ” 

“ Can’t be done ! ” 

“ Pho—pho! ” 

“ You must be mad to think of such a thing! ” 

“ It’s you that’s mad ! Jonathan is only a man, though 
you would fain make him something more. But take my 
advice. Defy him ! ” 

“ Defy him! ” 

“ Yes, and then his power is at an end. It ceases from 
that very moment! Don’t you think so ? ” 

“No!” 

“ Look at myself! I defied him! ” 

“ I know that.” 

“ And who has got the best of it ? ” 

“You.” 

“ Of course! ” 

“ But you are one of a thousand ! ” 

“ If you choose to think so, I am. But you try it, and 
you will find yourselves the same.” 

“ I doubt it! ” 

“ But you haven’t quite heard what I was going to 
propose. You understand, of course, that Blueskin and 
myself are united to make common cause against Jonathan 
Wild! ” 

“ I know.” 

“ Hitherto we have come off first-rate, when you take 
all things into consideration, have we not ? ” 

“ You certainly have.” 

“ Then, just look here, if us two can do what wo have, 
by ourselves, mind you, what do you think we could do if 
there was four of us ?” 

“ Four of you ? ” 

“ Yes, four. Double the number. What do you think 
we could do ? ” 

I don’t know.” 

“ Why, it’s plain enough. We should do twice as much, 
aud then, where would Jonathan bo then ? ” 

This was rather an unanswerable question, so the two 
men remained silent. 

“ Ho would be nowhere,” continued Jack, triumphantly. 
“ Nowhere. He wouldn’t daro to show his face to us.” 
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“ Wlmt are you driving at. Jack ? ” 

“ Can’t you see ? ” 

“ Not exactly, and you had better go on explanating.” 

“ I will do so, because you have so far listened to mo ; 
and so I feel emboldened to make the proposition in plaiu 
words.” 

“ Ay, that’s tho way to do it. We shall understs&d you 
then.” 

“Very good. Then, Matthew and William—what’s 
your other names ? ” 

“ It don’t matter.” 

“ It will he best to tell them.” 

“ Mine, then, is Matthew Flood.” ’ 

"Yes.” 

5 And mine William Blewitt.” 

“ I know vour name well.” 

“ Do you ? ” 

“ Yes; and you, Matthew, if I recollect right, have got 
a bit of a grudge against Jonathan ? ” 

“ You may say that.” 

“But you would be nearer the mark,” interrupted 
Blewitt, “ if you said Jonathan had got a bit of a grudge 
against him.’ f 
“Oh! that’s it.” 

“ Rather different you see.” 

“Oh! very different} and being different, is so much 
the better.” 

“ How do you make that out ? ” 

“ In this way. In plain words my proposal amounts to 
this : Blueskin and myself sot up against Jonathan Wild. 
Will you join us ? ” 

“ Jean you ? ” 

“Yes; be on our side. If you make up your minds to 
do so, take my word for this, you will have all the advan¬ 
tages you at present enjoy, without any of the disagree¬ 
ables.” 

“ It is a serious matter.” 

“ I know that; but you don’t seem to see that if you 
do as 1 wish you cannot, by any possibility, make your 
position worse, while you have all the chance of making it 
better.” 

“ There’s something in that.” 

“ Everything. Jonathan Wild will never be what he 
has been. He has reached the top of the hill, and now he 
will begin to go down, and, mark my words, if he don’t 
descend a great deal quicker than he went up.” 

“ But how do you know that he has reached the top ? ” 
“ I will tell you. Jonathan Wild would never have been 
what he has, and is, had it not been for Blueskin.” 

“ Blueskin ? ” 

“Yes; and now he has set up'against him, down he will 
go. Did you ever notice that while Blueskin was with 
him all went well ? ” 

“ No, I never noticed it; but now you come to speak of 
it, it certainly did.” 

“ And how have things gone since they parted ? ” 
“Better.” 

“Better?” 

“ Yes, better.” 

“ But how ? ” 

“ In all ways.” 

“You are making a great mistake, my friend. He 
may have made a few lucky strokes, but they ought, 
instead of inspiring you with confidence, to fill you with 
doubt.” 

The two men w r ere staggered by the cool, deliberate 
way in which Jack spoke. 

They hesitated. 

There was nothing but the fear of their lives to tempt 
them to remain in the service of the thief-taker. 

And as Jack had very truly said, they could not make 
their position any worse than it wa3, while they might 
make it better. 

They would have consented at once, but the great awe 
and dread of their master in which they stood, made them 
hold back. 

Jack saw that they were wavering in the balance, and 
that a very little thing indeed would turn the scale. 

His liberty, and probably his life, depended upon their 
• decision; so, as may be expected, he looked for it rather 
anxiously. 

He was impatient, too, though he did not deem it politic 
to show it. lie every moment expected to aec Jonathan 
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make his appearance, and then all his hopes would be 
dashed to the ground. 

From whero they sat on the stone bench in the recess, 
they were able, by turning their heads a little, to see dowu 
the river as far as London bridge, although that structure, 
owing to its distance, was only dimly discernible. 

He could see nothing of Wild’s boat returning as yet, 
but then it was as likely as not he was returning by land. 

So he determined to press his suit yet closer. 

“ Have you considered ?” he asked. “Don’t answer has¬ 
tily, and without you have made up your minds to abide 
by your decision. I have plans under hand, which, in con¬ 
junction, must prove to be profitable. We are in want of 
two to join us, and you havo had the first offer; if you 
don’t like to accept it, we can look out for some one 
else!” 

“ But you seem to forget ”- 

“That I am your prisoner. No, I don’t. That gives 
me no uneasiness at all; for if Jonathan was to load me 
with chains, and put me in the deepest and strongest cell 
in Newgale, it would not hold me; I should be sure to 
get out.” 

~The easy, off-hand assurance with wbkh these words 
were uttered is perfectly indescribable. 

But it had a great effect upon the two men. 

“There is only one thing, Jack,” they said, after a 
little pause, “ that we want to assure ourselves of.” 

“ And what is that ? ” 

“ Why, that all you have been telling and representing 
to us is quite right; hceause, if it is ”- 

“What!” 

“ I don’t say what! but is it true ? ” 

“ Every word of it.” 

“ 1 believe you, Jack; and so I for one say, I ’m with 
you; and I know Blewitt will say the same.” 

“ I do just the same. If what you say is right, we aro 
with you.” 

“ Depend upon it. and let me assure you that, with 
Blueskin as our leader, we shall be able to set Jonathan 
at defiance. Our policy will be this—not to interfere with 
him without he interferes w ith us.” 

" That’s only fair! ” 

“ It is reasonable; and if the villain seeks an encounter 
with us, his overthrow is certain. Are you with us ?” 

“We are; and we should have said so long ago, only we 
wanted to try you, and see that all was right. We were 
sick and tired of Wild’s service, and wore studying how to 
leave it best. So we are with you!” 

They released their hold upon him as they spoke. 

“ Hurrah!” said Jack, as he felt himself free. “ Como 
on, my friends; and you will find yourselves more than 
a match for Jonathan Wild!” 

“ I ’ll hang him !” said Flood, malignantly. “I have 
sworn it, and I will keep my oath.” 

Jonathan had sworn to hang him. Wo shall see how 
the oaths were kept. 


CHAPTER CXXVII. 

EDGWORTH BESS DISCOVERS THE SECRET EXIT FROM 
HER CHAMBER, AXI) PERFORMS A MOST DESPERATE 
ACHIEVEMENT. 

Frugal as the meal was of which Edgworth Bess partook, 
yet she felt all the bolter for it. 

She was stronger, and not so dejected as she had 
been. 

Consequently she was able to look about her with 
greater calmness, and reason a little upon the events 
which had lately happened. 

There was much to perplex and baffle her. 

Two circumstances particularly did so. 

The reader can guess what they were. 

One was the mysterious manner in which the clock had 
struck. 

What did it moan ? 

She had only one answer to the question, and that was 
that it was a signal of some sort. 

But a signal of or for what ? 

There she was baffled, and unable to proceed. 

Then there was the other circumstance. 

The mysterious and inexplicable manner in which the 
colonel had first acted and then disappeared. 
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But for his behaviour sbo was not particularly at a loss 
to account. She bad a pretty shrewd idea of wbat it 
meant. 

He had raised bis arm, uttered the ejaculation, and 
pointed to the window as be did, for the sole purpose of 
distracting her attention from himself. 

He succeeded in his attempt, and be took advantage 
of the moment that her back was turned. 

But why did bo slam the door of the hedroom ? 

That, to her, seemed to indicate that lie had passed 
through it, and had done so in order to hinder her from 
entering it. 

But she had made a most careful and minute exami¬ 
nation of the two outer chambers, and she felt sure there 
was no concealed mode of exit there. 

For, as she reasonably enough considered, it must be 
some easy mode, or he would not have been able to leave 
the apartment so quickly as he had. 

Then she set herself to think of some other motive for 
his closing the door violently. 

Was it done for the purpose of misleading her ? 

Perhaps so. 

The concealed exit might be in that very room—easy 
of discovery if its existence was suspected. Had he, with 
calculating forethought, reckoned upon throwing her off 
the scent ? 

From what she had already seen of the man—and 
woman’s quickness in reading man's character is pro¬ 
verbial—she thought this mnst be it, and the more she 
pondered, the stronger grew the conviction in her mind. 

Then, on the heels of the other, followed another thought, 
which really seemed the most plausible of all. 

Assuming that there was the secret exit from the 
chamher. 

That exit would most probably be accomplished by a 
panel in the wainscot. 

That panel would close with a spring. 

When it shut there would be a faint snap. 

Was it to conceal that faint snap that the colonel had 
slammed the door? 

Was it his motive to make the greater sound drown the 
less ; for if the snap was heard, it would go a long way 
towards fixing the exact locality of it: the piece of know¬ 
ledge most requisite to keep from his prisoner. 

Then, pursuing the same train of thought, she further 
asked herself whether it was not from the last two causes 
combined ? 

She felt almost sure of it. 

Endowed with a sudden and momentary hope, she 
sprang to her feet. 

She listened. 

All was still, save the dull, hollow murmur of the waves 
upon the beach, and the palpitation of her heart, which 
had increased to a most painful and unbearable extent. 

Iler agitation was excessive, and as she considered it was 
without adequate cause, she tried to shake it off, and to a 
certain extent succeeded. 

Having done so, she, in a methodical manner, began 
the examination of the room. 

Carefully she felt over the whole surface of all the 
panels in the apartment, in the hope of meeting with some 
slight obstruction. 

, But in this she was disappointed, although the opera¬ 
tion was very carefully performed, and took up a great 
deal of time. 

Then, with her knuckles, she commenced sounding the 
panels in different places, in order to judge, by the dif¬ 
ference in the sound, whether there was a hollow space 
behind any one of them. 

Presently she came to that angle in which the door 
opening into the bed-chamber was placed. 

She knocked. 

The sound produced, though not what could exactly be 
called hollow, was yet very different to that which she had 
previously elicited. 

She knocked again. 

Then she tried to shake the panel. 

And was successful. 

Yes, it was evidently loose in its frame. 

And now it should be explained that, as yon walked out 
of the outer room into the bed-chamber, the knob of the 
door was on the right hand side of it, and that when you 
turned tho handle to open it, you had to pull the door 
towards you, not push it. 


The consequence of this was, then, when tho door was j 
wide open, it rested against the paneling, for we have 
before stated its position to be in the angle of the room. 

Then Bess, with an acumen which she could hardly 
have been supposed to possess, came to the conclusion 
that the oolonel, finding the door open, it. of courso 
impeded his retreat, and so he had shut it in the way 
ho had. 

The secret panel was now all but discovered. Tho only 
chance of their remaining undiscovered is when there is.no 
suspicion of tlioir presence, but the moment that suspicion 
is formed, if there is one, it is sure to be found out by any¬ 
one taking a little trouble, for they can never be perfectly 
concealed. 

That there was the secret entrance Bess felt confident, 
and now, having found the spot, it only remained for her to 
discover tho means of opening it. 

With this end in view she stood upon a chair, and began 
to feel at the very top of the panel. 

Placing the four fingers of the right hand together, and 
holding them nearly straight, slio moved them in a hori¬ 
zontal manner from side to side, thus describing a series 
of lines, and taking care, as she descended, to leave no 
space in between them. 

In this way sho went slowly down the panel. 

She reached the centre. 

But, up to the.moment of her doing so, her pains had 
been unrewarded. 

But she did not despair. Already had sho met with 
greater success than ever she had anticipated. 

She got off the chair—for there was no longer any need 
of it—and renewed her search. 

Lower, lower, lower she went, until she at last thought 
that the means of opening the secret door were too cun¬ 
ningly hidden for her to be able to find them out. 

Then she reached the floor. 

She could scarcely repress a cry of joy when her fingers 
encountered some little projection. 

She looked down, and felt it more carefully. 

It was a small brass stud, fixed in the panel. 

Her first impulse was to press upon it, but that pro¬ 
duced no effect. 

Then she placed her thumb nail against it, and strove 
to move it first in a lateral, and then in an upward 
direction. 

As she did this, it went gradually up to the extent of 
perhaps half an inch. 

This stud, it should be stated, was fixed in the centre of 
the bottom of the panel, quite close down on to the 
floor. 

Having done this, sho tried to find, by pushing in dif¬ 
ferent directions, which way it opened. 

The mode was rather singular. 

When pressing upon the stud, now it was raised, she 
found the woodwork give way before her. 

Looking up, she saw that there must be hinges fixed in 
some way to the top part of the panel, which opened just 
the reverse way that doors do, or as doors would if their 
hinges were shifted from tho side and fixed to the top. 

Slio pushed further and further, but met with that kind 
of resistance which a spring would offer, and if she 
slackened the pressure in the least, it began to close 
again of its own accord. 

It was so dark on the other side that she could see 
nothing, and being, sure of opening it again without 
trouble, she allowed it to close. 

In her bedroom there was a small lamp, and this she 
lighted. 

Then she felt the necessity of pitching upon some 
object which would counteract tho force of the spring, and 
enable her to keep the door open while sho made her 
explorations. 

When standing upon the chair she had noticed that tho 
rail at the hack was loose.. 

She resolved to break this off, and after a few attempts 
succeeded. 

She was then armed with a piece of beech-wood, about 
two feet long and nearly two inches square. 

This would answer the purpose she required of it most 
admirably. 

These arrangements having been completed, she took 
the lamp in her hand, and went to the corner of the room, 
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first listening that there was no one close at hand to in¬ 
terrupt her. 

All was still. 

She knelt down, and quickly had the panel undone. 

She pressed it as far back as she could, using the piece 
of wood the back of the chair afforded her for this pur¬ 
pose. 

Then, when it had reached its full extent, she carefully 
lodged it against a projection. 

The door was open. 

A current of cold air came from the aperture, and more 
than once its force was so great that the lamp was all but 
extinguished. 

She saved it, however, by shielding it with her hand. 

Then holding it forward, and lying almost ou her face, 
she proceeded to look what kind of place it. was the secret 
door in the paneling disclosed. 

She uttered an ejaculation of terror! 

The light of the lamp revealed nothing but the sides of 
tn abyss, the bare sight of which, and thoughts of the 


frightful depth, sent a chill of horror through her 
blood. 

Had she been less careful, what an awful fate would 
have been hers. 


CHAPTER CXXXII1 

EDGWGRTH BESS MAKES GOOD USE OF THE SECRET 
OUTLET TO HER CHAMBER, BUT THE END OF HER 
PERILS IS NOT YET REACHED. 

There was nothing whatever to indicate the position of 
such a pitfall, and nothing to guard one from falling into 
it; and no doubt this was a part of the cleverness of the 
original contriver, who, in anticipation of some person dis¬ 
covering the secret outlet, determined that they should 
not long survive that knowledge. 

Caution—generally, in its extended phase, timidity— 
is a prominent characteristic in the mental composition of 
nearly all females; and thus it was Edgworth Bess, dit- 
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fering in no wise from others of her sex, acted in the 
manner we have described. 

Not for one moment laid she expected to make (such a 
discovery as she had; and coming upon her so unawares 
as it did, she was obliged to draw back and wait a moment 
while she recovered herself. 

The peril she had so narrowly escaped unnerved ner, 
and made her less capable of carrying out her enterprise 
successfully than she otherwise would have been. 

Nor was what she saw around her at all calculated to 
reassure her. On the contrary, the gloomy room, with its 
walls of dark wainscot, now momentarily illuminated 
by the flickering light, and then left in the deepest 
shadow, was well calculated to excite superstitious ideas. 

All was very—very still—dreadfully still. It would 
have been a relief of no mean character it she could have 
heard some sound to indicate that there were others 
in the world besides herself, but no sound met her ears. 

Even the roaring of the sea had ceased, or at all events, 
had become so nearly so, that from her situation she 
could hear nothing of it. 

Iiapidly and painfully did her heart pulsate, and she 
drew her breath, not in long, healthy suspirations, but 
in short, quick, uncertain gasps, that sounded more like 
sighs than aught else. 

Her hand trembled, and the light of the lamp—feeble 
at the best—was much diminished in brightness, as the 
motion of her hand was communicated to it. 

It peopled the walls, too, with strange, horrible, moving 
shadows. 

Hut, despite the state of alarm and vague apprehension 
in which the poor girl found herself to be, the idea of how 
necessary it was for her to calm herself in order to attempt, 
her escape never lost its prominency in her imagination. 

At last, with a vigorous effort of the will, she rose to 
her feet, and, still retaining the little lamp in her grasp, 
made an inspection of every part of the chamber. 

This dispersed much ol the supernatural dread of she 
knew not what, which she had experienced, and then she 
returned to the strange opening in the wall. 

Her contrivance, simple as it was, for overcoming the 
propensity of the spring, answered admirably. 

Timorously, notwithstanding her determination to he 
linn, she knelt down again upon the floor, and, resting the 
weight of her body upon her left-arm, she leaned over the 
ahvss. 

Hut the lamp was totally inadequate to the task of dis¬ 
sipating the darkness with which the pit wfts filled, and 
so far from aiding her, it had an opposite effect. 

Unwilling to leave the place until she had thoroughly 
examined it, for something within her which might, with 
questionable propriety, bo called inspiration, seemed to 
tell her that, however repulsive it might look, yet it led to 
freedom. 

Therefore she again laid herself down at full length, 
with her head and the upper portion of her body actually 
hanging over the abyss. 

Hut she steadied herself with her left hand, with which 
she clutched the sides of the wainscot tightly. 

ller right arm she held quite down the pit-like place, 
with the tiny light- in her hand. 

'J his she waved about in the endeavour to catch a 
glimpse ot the sides, hut, to her bewilderment, there were 
no traces of sides visible—all was void, empty space; nor 
had she any apparent means by which she could discover 
either the depth or the width. 

“ Hut surely,” she thought, “ there must be something 
like a wall at the side nearest to me. I v, ill try.” 

As she spoke, she movd her hand in the direction she 
had mentioned, fully expecting that it would be as she 
had said, but in this she was again deceived, lor her hand 
encountered no opposition whatever. 

There could be nothing delusive about it, for when she 
so held her li-md, the light was quite out- of sight. 

Such a thing as this was calculated in every way to 
increase her fears and give tangibility to those dim 
presages of horror which she had had so much diliic- dty 
to banisli from her mind. 

What kind of place it could he which the secret panel 
disclosed site could form no notion. Conjecture she found 
to be quite useless. 

. But suddenly, as she still moved her hand, in an anxious 
and vain attempt to see about her, something came iu 
contact with her hand. 


Although this was just what she expected, or rather was 
hoping to find, she uttered a cry of dismay, which she 
found it impossible to repress. 

Hut this was caused by the singular feel which the 
object had her hand had casually touched. 

It was soft, yet hard. 

Yielding to the touch, yet linn. 

What could it be P 

The question was one to which she was incompetent to 
frame a reply. 

Gathering courage from desperation, for she felt cer¬ 
tain, if she dallied much longer, the opportunity of 
achieving her freedom would he lost, she bent Ler bead 
lower, in order to look wbat it was. 

For a moment sbe saw nothing, and then she perceived 
the mysterious object which sbe bad touched. 

Her fears were dispelled ih an instant, and sbe grew 
quite angry with herself to think that she had been w eak 
enough to entertain them. 

The mysterious object was a rope. 

Yes, a rope, and nothing more. 

But it was of extraordinary thickness, aud knotted in 
many places. 

Straight down it hung, the end seeming to lose itself in 
the very bowels of the earth. 

It was attached, in some way which she could not very 
well make out, to the flooring beneath her. 

The use of tLis rope seemed obvious. 

It was by its aid that the secret panel was made of 
service. 

Hut where did it lead ? 

With what place did it communicate P 

Was the length of the rope, apparent^ endless in the 
imagination, comparatively short iu the reality. 

Who could tell ? 

The only means by which she could acquire such know¬ 
ledge was to descend by it. 

She shuddered at the idea. 

Was she strong enough to support the weight of her 
body for any length of time by clinging to a rope P 

She feared not. 

Already was she a prey to exhaustion. 

But then the remembrance of the terrible scene she had 
had with Colonel Thorne flashed across her mind, and 
that seemed to endow her with ten times her ordinary 
strength. 

No longer did she hesitate. 

Let the rope lead to what place it might—let there he 
what dangers there might—she would dare all—brave all 
—anything would be better than remaining where she 
was, exposed to such peril as she had been. 

Dominated by these thoughts, sbe placed the light upon 
the ground, and then felt for the rope. 

Its position was apparently awkward, but it was not so 
iu realit}', and sbe found herself able, by lowering her 
body gently, to take bold of it easily. 

She clung to it for dear life. 

The rope swayed from side to side with her weight 
at lirst, but it soon steadied itself. 

She looked upwards to the ceiling of the chamber, which 
she fondly hoped and believed she was about to leave tor 
ever. 

Dowuwards she dare not trust herself to glance ; and, 
besides that, she knew that it would be impossible to see 
a foot below her. 

Had she been able she would have taken the little lamp 
with her, but she knew she would require the full use of 
her hands, and she could not see how else she was to 
carry it. 

Ileluctantly. therefore, she left it behind her upon the 
floor of the room, for she could not but he conscious of the 
amount of consolation it would be to her upon her perilous 
journey. 

Discarding, however, from her mind all these vain 
regrets, she began to lower herself down the rope. 

She found, after a little while, that it was specially 
adapted to the purpose to which she was putting it. . 

It v as just thick enough to grasp comfortably, while, at 
about every ten inches, there was a large knot, which 
afforded a hand as well as a foot-hold. 

Cautiously—very cautiously, aud not moving one hand ) 
or one foot until she was certain the other was secure, tliO | 
intrepid girl lowered herself down the rope. 
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No other courage than that of desperation could have 
prompted her to the execution of such a feat. 

Down, down—ceaseless]}' down she wont. 

The little light to which she looked up had now dwin¬ 
dled down until it was no larger than a star. 

bitill there seemed no end to the rope. 

Surrounded as she was by utter darkness, she could 
form no idea of the place she was in except that she could 
not divest herself of tho idea that it was well-like in 
shape. 

There can be no doubt that Edgworth Bess would never 
have attempted to descend by the rope had she not had 
the conviction firmly implanted in her mind that it was 
by means of it Colonel Thorne had left her presence. 

It might lead her into his arms, but she trusted that 
good fortune would so far befriend her as to shield her 
from him. 

At length, after an apparently endless time, her feet 
touched something firm, which she quickly enough found 
to be solid earth. 

Still was she in utter darkness, and so, without ven¬ 
turing to move, she held to the ropo which she had al¬ 
ready began to look upon as a friend. 


CHAPTER CXXIX. 

CAPTAIN HOWLET COMMANDS THE EXECUTION OF 
THE SPY. 

What kind of place it was which Edgworth Bess had 
managed with so much difficulty to reach, and what bcfel 
her upon her arrival there, must be deferred to another 
chapter, as the reader’s attention must first he given to 
that strange scene in the c'averns underneath Colonel 
Thome’s residence, “The Larches.” 

It will be recollected that the pirate-band had, with 
some apparent show of reason, pronounced one of their 
companions guilty of treachery and being a spy, after 
which, without in the least regarding his denial of the 
charge, and protestations of his innocence, they had pro¬ 
ceeded to execute very summary justice upon him indeed, 
by pinioning his arms, placing him upon an inverted 
barrel, and tying a noose round his neck. 

His death—immediate death—seemed inevitable, but 
at this crisis the lieutenant, or second in command to the 
captain, had made his appearance. 

This person, whom the prisoner had addressed by the 
name of Morgan, desiring to be placed in possession of 
the facts of the case, had been shown a letter alleged to 
have heen dropped by the prisoner. 

This letter was read, and its character was such as left 
no reasonable doubt of the trut h of the accusation behind ; 
but Morgan, deeming the matter important enough to be 
brought before their much-dreaded captain, had by some 
means or other, known only to himself, gone to the side of 
the cave and summoned him. 

Then, as we have described, there was a brief interval 
of silence, which would have been quite perfect had it not 
been for the miserable being whoso position was truly so 
awful a one. 

But after the lapse of a few minutes, there advanced 
from the darkest portion of the cavern a. tall and com¬ 
manding figure, which, when it reached the light, pre¬ 
sented an appearance most dreadful to behold. 

It was a man of gigantic stature, hut instead of the head 
of a human being, he had tho head of a large white owl. 

The appearance of it was grotesquely hideous. 

To the wild, lawless spirits, however, who were there 
assembled, it must have been familiar, for with one 
accord they cried— 

“The Howlet! tho Howlet! Three cheers, mates, for 
our brave captain, the Howlet! Down with the spy! 
Slay him ! Kill the traitor to our captain ! Three cheers 
for Captain Howlet! ” 

These, and many other similar vociferations, greeted 
him. 

How long they would have continued is highly proble¬ 
matical. 

As it was, they received a sudden check. 

The captain, as he had been called, slowly elevated his 
right hand. 

The action was noted. 

A dead silence ensued. 

The effect was like magic. 


Morgan approached, and, with a deferential air, ad¬ 
dressed himself to the strange beiug, Captain Howlet. 

The reader must already lie aware w ho and what this 
individual is—at all events he has been shown in both 
characters, and so it will be folly to attempt to keep up 
any mystery concerning him. 

In order, however, that there he no mistake—uo mis¬ 
understanding, wg may as well in this place brieiiy say 
that the information contained in the spy’s letter was 
perfectly correct. Colonel Thorne, the envied wealthy 
gentleman, and the everywhere dreaded Captain Howlet 
were one and the same person. 

It does not need any great effort on the part of the 
mental faculties to imagine how it would be tolerably 
easy to maintain two such characters in such a manner as 
to avert all suspicion. 

The device of the owl’s head, which was merely a 
curiously-fashioned head-dress, was for tlio purpose of 
surrounding the pirate-chief with more attributes of the 
wild and wonderful than had been imputed to him. 

It certainly gave him a most horrible and unnatural 
appearance, and, to any one who had not seen or heard of 
it, would be productive of the utmost terror. 

As we have hinted in another place, the pirate crew 
were armed with head-dresses of a similar kind, hut these 
they generally laid aside when in the security of their 
cave, aud resumed them only wheu on hoard. 

But Captain Howlet was very rarely indeed seen 
among his men without this appendage, and on this occa¬ 
sion, when their was no actual reasou for so doing, he had 
assumed it. 

One thing only remains unexplained, aud that is tho 
precise means by w hich Lieutenant Morgan had summoned 
him. 

They were very simple. 

Attached to the bell upon which the hours were struck 
by the clock within the belfry above “The Larches” was 
a hammer, the handle of whidi was attached to a piece of 
wire, that, passing down the strange, well-like place, 
which Edgw'orth Bess had with so much peril descended, 
terminated in a large wooden handle in the recess, into 
which we stated he made his way. 

The nine strokes signified that something of a very un- ! 
usual and important character had occurred, and that his 
immediate presence was necessary. 

With the fear, then, at his heart that he was menaced 
by a danger of a more than ordinary magnitude, Colonel 
Thorne had hastily left the apartment in which he had 
immured Edgworth Bess. 

He had adopted the. expedient of pointing through the 
window in order to distract her attention from himself, 
and succeeded in his object. 

Then, taking instant advantage of the opportunity 
afforded him, lie had slammed the inner door, passed 
through the secret panel, and, by moans of-the rope, 
reached the caverns below. 

Ere he entered upon the turbulent and awful scene lie 
paused a moment, and taking his owd’s head-dress from a 
kind of shelf upon which he w r as accustomed to keep it, 
ho had donned it 

Amid the silence, then, thill succeeded his holding up 
his hand, Morgan spoke— 

“ There is treachery' here, captain,” lie said. “ Black 
and dangerous treachery! ” 

Captain Howlet made a movement with his hand, which 
signified “ proceed,” and that was the sole reply he chose 
to give. 

But ho did not need to he told who was the suspected 
man. A glance woidd serve to show any one that. 

He folded his arms, however, and looked steadfastly at 
him. 

The eyes in the owl’s head had a truly horrible aspect. ■ 
They were formed of dark-coloured, yet transparent, fa 
glass. ' I 

They were large, round, and prominent, like the real I 
eyes of this strange nocturnal bird. j ’ 

Through these leuses, for such they were, the captain ; 
could see with great distinctness. j 

He never removed them from the man on the barrel. 

“ The men were going to string him up, captain, and 
give him a short shrift, but I happened to come, aud when 
I heard the particulars, I thought the matter was impor¬ 
tant enough to call you.” £ 

“Good, Morgan ' ” said Captain Howlet, in strange , 
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muffled tones, from behind his singular mask. “ What 
kind of treachery is it ? ” 

“You shall hear, captain; but shall I tell you, 01 call 
the men forward, and question them before your face ? ” 

“ Question them,” said the captain. “ There can then 
be no mistake.” 

“ Certainly not. Batsou ! ” 

“ Yes, your honour.” 

The man who had betore spoken agam stood forward, 
and, folding his arms, awaited his interrogations. 

“ Is that mau on the barrel the one you suspect of 
treason P” 

“ He is, your honour.” 

“ His name is Will Ogden, is it not ? 

“ I don’t know for that. Sometimes he calls himself 
Will Ogden, and sometimes Tom Protchel, and it appears 
his name is neither the one nor the cither.” 

“Well, let that pass for the present. We will call him 
Will Ogden. ' 

“Yes, your honour.” 

“What was the first suspicions thing ycu noticed P” 

“ As he walked across the cave, we saw a paper drop to 
the ground.” 

“ From his person P ” 

“ 1 am quite sure of that, your honour.” 

“ What next ? ” 

“ As I said before, we thought it was a love-letter, or 
something of that sort, so I crept quietly after him, and 
picked it up without his knowing, for we meant to tease 
him a bit over it.” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ I couldn’t read the letter, so I gave it to Joe Dudley.” 
“ Now, Dudley, stand forward.” 

In obedience to this command, the man stood forward 
who had read the letter, which he did again, but as it has 
already been placed before, the reader, it is scarcely worth 
while to repeat it 
At last the epistle was finished. 

By the manner alone iu which he received this com- 
muuicatiou, it was appareut how much the pirate captain 
was surprised at it. The secret there mentioned he fancied 
was unknown to any of his lawless band. 

He was furious. 

But the desire to know more enabled him to control 
himself. The traitor he could deprive of life at any moment 
he thought proper. 

“ To whom is the letter addressed P ” he asked. 

Joe Dudley turned it over in his hand 
The thought of looking on the back tor the name of the 
person for whom the letter was intended, had not occurred 
io him. 

It was there, however, and, to the surprise of all pre¬ 
sent. he read— 

“ Nr. Jonathan Wild, Newgate-strcet.” 


CHAPTER CXXX. 

COLONEL THORNE DISCOVERS EDGWORTH BESS, BUT 

MEETS WITH AN INTERRUPTION TO HIS LEAVING THE 

CAVERN. 

Probably there was no one present in the cave upon 
whom this announcement took so great an effect as 
Captain Howlet. 

The fame of the great thief-taker, unusual as it was, 
had failed to penetrate the intricacies of those old Kentish 
caverns, and to the pirate crew his name was almost, if 
not quite, unknown. 

But it was not so with their captain. 

In his character ot Colonel Thorne, and during his resi¬ 
dence in London, he had both seen and heard of this 
extraordinary man. 

He well knew how much his interference was to be 
dreaded—he Lad seen it exemplified iu others. 

And there was pretty positive evidence before him that 
he was acquainted with all his secrets. 

Tearing off the strange head-dress which he wore, and 
casting it upon the ground, he cried— 

“ Give me the letter—I must see it! Give it to me ! ” 

With a trembling hand, Joe Dudley presented the scrap 
of paper to him. 

There could be no doubt whatever about the matter. 

As his eyes rested upon it, his face assumed an aspect 
more terrible than any of his crew had ever beheld upon 
it. 


He drew the long, heavy sword which he carried by his 
side, and, rushing forward, held it threateningly before 
the traitor’s face. 

“ Speak ! ” he cued, hoarsely. “ Confess! ” 

“ I do—I do ! ” 

“ What P ” 

“ I am innocent.” 

“ Bah! ” 

“ 1 am innocent! I am innocent, captain ! The letter 
did not fall out of my pocket, or, if it did, it was placed 
there by some one.” 

“ Beware! ” said the Howlet; “ I have long had mv 
suspicions of you. You are no sailor, I am certain, though 
such, when you entered the band, you represented your¬ 
self to be. Unless you would quit life by the most linger¬ 
ing torments, confess all ! ” 

“ Sparc my life, then, captain. Spare my life ! ” 

“ I shall make no promise.” 

“ 1 will tell all—I will tell all! ” 

“ You have acknowledged your guilt. Now speak. It 
will remain for me to decide afterwards whether your life 
is to he spared.” 

“ I will, captain.” 

“ Go on, then.” 

“ I—I wrote that letter ! ” 

“ You did P ” 

“ Yes, captain ; but I didn't seud it—I didn’t mean to 
send it ” 

“ Ha ! would you trifle with your life P Up with him! ” 
The men needed no second bidding. 

The spy was off his feet in a moment. 

He kicked and plunged convulsively, but his struggles 
were iu vain. 

He grew black in the face. 

In a few moments all was over. 

He was a corpse. 

A marling-spike was stuck into the giuund, and the 
extremity of the rope tied tightly round it. 

Then the dead body was allowed to swing to and fro, as 
a warning to those who might have contemplated a similar 
act. 

Captain Howlet was satisfied. 

“ My mates,” he said, for, with that policy for which he 
was so remarkable, he endeavoured to conciliate and be on 
good terms with his crew, “ it is a good thing chance 
favoured us so far as to let us know that villain’s designs. 
Who knows but that another hour or two might have seen 
that letter on its way to the person to whom it was 
addressed, and then, if lie had received it, there would 
have been no quarter for any of us.” 

A fierce murmur followed his words. 

“ However, that danger’s over now. Here is the letter. 
It will never be sent now. Look.” 

As he spoke, Captain Howlet held the paper in the 
flame of one of the many oil-lamps that were placed 
around the cavern, and in a moment it was consumed. 

“ Keep yourselves ready,” he said, “ for I intend to 
cruize off again directly. This will hardly be a safe place 
for us fust at present, and it is best to avoid danger of dis¬ 
covery 7 . Cut the traitor down, and bury him somewhere 
out of sight. I will begone, but only above. Morgan, if 
anything occurs, signal me directly.” 

“ Ay—ay! captain.” 

“ Keep a sharp look out, and be prepared. Not that I 
am much afraid, because I think we bate been lucky 
enough to nip the evil in the bud.” 

Having thus spoken, Captaiu Howlet crossed (be caveru 
in the direction of the low dark archway through which 
be bad entered it. 

As be neared it, however, be fancied be heard a slight 
sound. 

At any other time than the present, he would probably 
have allowed it to go unheeded. 

But the scene we have described bad disturbed him 
greatly. 

In tlie first place, Jonathan Wild had a suspicion at 
least, if not more, of who and what he was. 

The fact that he was known on shore as Colonel Thorne 
had been published to his men. 

Discovery was what ho had to dread. For a long time 
past he had eluded it, and flattered himself that for a long¬ 
time he should still be successful in doing so. 

Every little thing would now he noticed. He would be 
in a state of perpetual suspense; and so, when be entered 


ihei little recess and heard a faint sound, he started and 
listened, fancying he was about to encounter an enemy. 

The place was profoundly dark. 

He hesitated to advance. 

“ Morgan! ” he cried ; “ Morgan ! ” 

“ Ay—ay! your honour.” 

“ A light here! Quick ! A light! ” 

Morgan hastily detached one of the lamps from the 
wall, and ran towards him. 

Captain Howlet took it from him with his left hand. In 
bis right he held his drawn sword. 

Thus provided, he advanced. 

The lamp shed a clear light around him. 

He advanced cautiously. 

Ere, however, he had proceeded a dozen paces, he uttered 
a loud exclamation, and, dropping his sword, he rushed 
forward. 

A scream—loud—shrill—ear-piercing—followed the 
act. 

The reader can guess from whose lips it bad come. 

It was Edgworth Bess. 

WIicd, with so much hazard, she had descended the 
rope and found her feet touch the earth, she paused, not 
knowing what to do. 

Darkness surrounded her. 

Not that darkness which may be seen abroad, or in a 
chamber, but such a darkness as is found only in the 
caverns of the earth, where no ray of light ever pene¬ 
trates. 

She knew not what danger might attempt a movement 
in any direction, and so, bewildered, alarmed, and ex¬ 
hausted, she clutched the rope tightly, determined not to 
quit her hold until she felt herself in safety. 

It was just at this moment that she heard a footstep 
and a voice. 

The latter was known to her. 

It was Colonel Thorne’s. 

•She felt as though she was about to faint. 

But fortunately she was able to rally herself from it. 

More heavily, however, she leant upon the rope, which 
made a faint rustling sound. 

It was this which bad reached the colonel’s ears as he 
was about to return. 

Edgworth Bess heard him pause. 

She heard him call to Morgan for a light. 

But so intense was her terror that she found herself un¬ 
able to move in the least from where she stood, even 
when she saw the pirate approaching with the light. 

With the strength of desperation, however, she held cm 
to the rope. 

Then she uttered that awful scream which followed so 
close upon the captain’s exclamation. 

As may be imagined, these cries rang with great shrill¬ 
ness through the vaulted chambers, reaching the ears of 
the pirates, and causing them to hasten to the spot. 

Captain Howlet, in a second, had darted forward and 
caught Bess tightly round the waist. 

But still she kept her hold upon the rope, noi could he 
force her from it. 

But Morgan, although as full of surprise at seeing a. 
girl there as any one well could be, yet retained some of 
his faculties, and so, drawing his sword, Le with one blow 
severed the rope a few inches above Iho placo where Edg¬ 
worth Bess had grasped it. 

Captain Howlet, of course, ceased to experience any 
difficulty iu dragging his captive with him. 

He carried her into the outer cavern. 

The poor girl’s mind aud strength almost gave way 
before the continued attacks which had been made upon 
it, and she was now in a state of semi-unconsciousness. 

She still retained her hold upon the rope. 

Captain Howlet placed her on the ground, and, before 
his men had time to express their astonishment at the 
affair, so inexplicable as it was to them, he cried— 

r Quick! all of you, quick ! Morgan, get everything in 
readiness. We will go aboard at once! ” 

“ All is quite ready,” said Morgan in reply. “ Follow 
me, lads, to the outlet! ” 

So saying, Lieutenant Morgan hastened fonvasu, while 
the men, in a disorderly throng, followed him across the 
cave, and down a long tortuous passage. 

The captain quickly raised Edgworth Bess from her 
recumbent posture, and followed in tli6 rear. 

The passage was about five hundred paces in length. 1 


Upon reaching its extremity, tLey paused. 

All was in darkness. 

But the men were too much accustomed to what they 
were about to need a light, besides it would have bceu 
rather dangerous to have shown one. 

They were opening the secret door in the rocks. 

But cro they had quite finished their task, there Was a 
strange, grating sound against tho rocks, and a voice 
cried, in loud and startling tones— 

“ Forward! forward! Fire upoD them if they offer 
the least resistance! Take them, dead or alive! Forward! 
forward! The ladder is quite forward! Dowu with 
them, and then there will be an end to Captain Howlet 
and his pirate band! ” 

CHAPTER CXXXI. 

JACK SHEPPARD REACHES G1 EBERT-PASS A GK IN SAFE1 V, 
BET HEARS NO TIDINGS OF BLUESKIN. 

Jack Sheppard and the two men who had so strangely 
left Wild’s service and entered his, proceeded at a good 
pace towards Drury-lane. 

It was getting daylight, and, like those predatory 
animals of nocturnal habits, they hastened to find some 
place where they c«uld conceal themselves during the day. 

Impulse, without reflection, caused Jack to take the 
route he did. A moment’s thought would have told him 
it was daugerous in the extreme, being the first place 
Wild would go to look for him. 

Strange to say, however, so engrossed was he with 
thinking of Blueskin and poor Edgworth Bess, he reached 
Wych-street before it occurred to him. 

Then happening to look up, ho saw a little way before 
him, on the opposite side of the way, the residence of his 
old master, John Roots, the carpenter. 

The shop-shutters were shut, aud the blinds before all 
the windows drawn down. 

In the busy whirl of ideas and mcideuts to which he 
had been subject since that night when wc first introduced 
i him to tho reader, the original purpose of his revenge 
] had almost been lost sight of : but now, when he unex¬ 
pectedly fouud himself before his dwelling, thoughts ot 
the past surged up iu his breast, aud those angry passions 
which had been for so long dormant, broke forth afresh, 
with additional fury, from .he long rest they had had. 

Blewitt and Flood looked astonished, and rather 
alarmed, too, when they saw the change iD Jack’s de- 
tneunour. They could not tell what to make ot U. 

“ Villain! ” said Jack, hoarsely, apostrophizing the 
senseless wood-work, “ this is all yonr work! but you 
shall yet live to repent your treatment of the poor appren¬ 
tice, who you would not believe to be honest, because his 
father was hanged. Tremble, villain! tremble! I have 
sworn to be revenged; and if it is ten years to come, I 
shall remember iny oath, and keep it! ” 

“ What’s the row, Jack ? ” asked Matthew Flood. 

“ Nothing—nothing! No matter. A little private 
affair. Come on.” 

“ All right. But, I say, Jack ! ” 

“What?” 

“ Is it some one you don’t like ? ” 

“ I hate him.” 

“ That is enough. Tell me who he is, aud I’ll hack his 
whistle for him.” 

“No—no! Leave him to my hands. My revenge will 
be all the sweeter for being long kept.” 

“ But who is ho, Jack ? ’’ 

“ My master.” 

“ Your master ? ’ 

“Yes; I was bound’prentice to John Boots, the car¬ 
penter.” 

“ That shop over the way?” 

“ Yes, that is it.” 

“It says over the door, ‘John Roots, Carpenter aud 
Joiner.’” 

“ Such is his trade, and such was to have been mine. 

I should then have been within tho pale of society, but 
now I am for ever shut out. By ill-usage, threats, sneers, 
aud false accusations he raised a demon within me, which 
grew too strong for him at last.” 

“Eh!” 

“ My father was hanged,” continued Jack, who, when¬ 
ever he thought upon this theme, was almost frantic. 

“ But what had I to do with that. I was not guilty, or 
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; they would have hanged me too. Would they had done 
i so—would they had done so—for what has life been to me ? 

| A curse—a curse ! ” 

( Flood and Blewitt looked at each other in silence, 
i They knew not what to say. 

I “ But a time will come, John Boots, when you will 
) bitterly regret the way in which you acted, and when if 
I i 3 too late, then you will wish you had done otherwise. 
Beware ! beware ! ” 

“ Come, Jack,” said Blewitt, as he tapped him on the 
arm, “Come along, and. don t kick up such a row, or 
you will have all the blessed people in the street looking 
out of winder.” 

“ True—true ! ” replied Sheppard, recovering hirnsclt 
in a moment. “ I had forgotten where 1 was.” 

“ I thought so.” 

“ I will toll you some day,” he continued, “ the whole 
history ; but now we must be on the look out for a place 
where we can hide, for Jonathan will be sure to make 
sharp search after us.” 

“ You may say that, Jack,” remarked Flood. 

“ I don’t feel at all comfortable,” added Blewitt. 

“ Como with me,” said Sheppard, who, fortunately, re¬ 
collected all at once the place spoken of by Blueskiu, in 
Gilbert’s-passage, Clare-markct. “ I know of a safe 
retreat. This way.” 

He turned down a court ns he spoke, and from his 
intimate acquaintance with the ramifications ot that 
locality, soon reached the place of which he had spoken. 

Jonathan Wild's two late janizaries kept close to his 
heels. 

Having taken the decided step they had, they felt that 
their safety depended upon their keeping close to him. 

The “ Fountain,” was the name of a small beer-house, 
kept by one George Stokoe, in Gilbert-passage, and it was 
before this house that the three paused. 

It was closed, and there was no sign to indicate that it 
was inhabited by any one. 

But Jack, without ceremony, mounted the crumbling 
steps before the door, and turning his back to it, kicked 
furiously with his heels against the panel. 

So imperious a demand for admission was quickly 
atteuded to. 

; The mention of Blueskin’s name was quite sufficient,. 

A capital repast was quickly spread before them, for 
upon entering they found the interior belied the exterior, 
for the inmates were all astir. 

This disposed of,they lav down to rest, a thing of which 
Jack stood greatly in need, but. liis mind was too much 
agitated for him to enjoy a refreshing slumber. 

When it was dark they ventured to descend. 

The first question Jack asked was whether they had 
seen Blueskiu. 

The landlord replied in the uegative. 

This made the two men hang back a little. 

Sheppard noticed the difference in their behaviour in¬ 
stantly. 

He was unwilling for them to leave him, so he said— 

“ Blueskiu will not be long before be comes.” 

“ Are you sure, Jack ?” 

“ Quite certain.” 

“ Because if I thought ”- 

“ What ? ” 

“That if be was not coming pretty soon I should he 
off.” 

“ So should I,” said Blewitt, for it was Flood who 
spoke. 

“ Pho! pho ! ” laughed Jack : “ I tell you it will be all 
right; takejuy word for it. However, not to keep any¬ 
thing from you, I think it very likely Blueskiu won’t he 
here until to-morrow morning.” 

“ To-morrow moruing ? ” 

“ He may come before, but I don’t expect him.” 

As the reader knows, Jack had no grounds for speaking 
in the way he did, hut having commenced the deception, 
he was obliged to keep it up, at an} - rate, a little longer, 
and then, if no tidings of his comrade could be beard, be 
would have to break it to them gradually. 

But somehow he had a feeling at. his heart, amounting 
almost to conviction, that Blueskiu would not fall into 
the hands of Wild. 

Time will show whether he was right, 

Edgwortli Bess, and the circumstance of her mysterious 
disappearance, was uppermost in his mind. 


He had, however, but little hopes of finding her after 
the elapsion of so long a time, but yet he could not quite 
relinquish it. 

“ Mat,” he said, addressing Flood. 

“ Yes, Jack.” 

“ I waut to go out on a little expedition to-niglit; will 
you come with me ? ” 

“ I have no objections. Have you, Blewitt ? ” 

“ No, none as I knows on. But what’s the laj’ ? ” 

“ I want to find some one.” 

“Oh!” 

“ Some one who I managed to get out of the clutches of 
Jonathan Wild, but somehow or other she has disap¬ 
peared.” 

“ She!” 

“ Yes. Do not ask me for any further explanation 
now, because I cannot give it. Will you come with 
me ? ” 

“ With all my heart.” 

“Then make what change in your dress you can, in 
order that you may not be readily known, and I will do 
the same.” 

“Agreed.” 

A few minutes after this all three were in the street. 

Jack Sheppard remembered the conversation he had 
had with Blueskin as to tho mode in which the search 
should be conducted, and he resolved to act according to it. 

He went, therefore, by a circuitous and unfrequented 
route to Newgate-market. 

After a little trouble, he fouud the place where the 
secret door was situated leading iuto Wild’s house. 

From this point he searched over the whole market; 
but, of course, without meeting with anything to reward 
his trouble. 

Then he went to the gateway leading into Warwick- 
lane. 

That narrow, dismal thoroughfare was now quite sileut 
and deserted. 

There was no one of whom ho could make an inquiry. 

Passing down Warwick-lane, lie went into Paternoster- 
row. 

At Amcn-corncr he paused. 

Four routes were open before him, either one of which 
he thought was just as likely to be taken by the poor girl 
as another. 

Ilis heart sank when he saw how very, very faint, was 
the chance of discovering any clue to her whereabouts. 

In fact, he was almost ready to despair. 

Here, also, there was uo one of whom he could make 
inquiry. The whole neighbourhood appeared deserted. 

At last he emerged on to Ludgate-hill. 

“ I will take this way to Johnson’s,” said Jack, to him¬ 
self. “ It is the most direct route. I will examine every 
inch of the way, but I fear it will be to no purpose.” 

With these thoughts in his mind, he descended the hill, 
and made his way into Fleet-street. 

At the corner was a watchman’s box. 

Here, he thought, was a chance, though a bare one. 
This watchman might have scon her. He would question 
the man and see. 

After a while, the guardian of the night was aroused 
from a deep slumber iuto which he had fallen. 

“Hullo!” he said, “thieves! murder!” 

He would have sprung his rattle, only Jack seized him 
by the hand. 

Then he questioned him upon the point so dear to him, 
but in vain. He could obtain no satisfactory reply. 

Wearily he walked up Fleet-street until the corner of 
Fetter-laue was reached, where he espied another watch- 
box. 

He knew it would be useless to inquire, or, rather, 
feared it would be, but yet he determined not to let any 
chance, however remote or faiut, pass by. 

CHAPTER CXXXIL 

JACK SHEPPARD HAS AN INTERVIEW WITH JOHNSON, 

TIIE LANDLORD, AND FLOOD PROPOSES TO BREAK 

INTO JOHN ROOTS’ HOUSE. 

It will be remembered when the Mohawks chased poor 
Edgwortli Bess along the streets, some of their number 
had noticed the very watch-box before which Jack and hi3 
two compauions now stopped, and had gone through the 
pleasant little diversion of “ coffining” him. 
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With some little difficulty, Jack Sheppard managed to 
olicit.from bim a clear enough account of the affair as to 
leave but little doubt upon his mind tliat she whom lie 
sought had been liuutcd through the streets by this band 
of dissolute young men. 

No stranger was he to their doings. 

Often and often had he heard their deeds of cruelty 
related to him. 

And poor Boss had been hunted by them. 

Hunted, perhaps, to death. 

Of course, all the information he could got from the 
watchman was that they chased her towards Temple-bar. 

I n this direction ho now went. 

But the empty, silent street now showed no signs of 
what had taken place a night, or so before. 

Passing under the grim archway, he came at length to 
that circular part of the Strand to the north of St. 
Clement’s Church, which is known as Pickett-street. 

This was the very spot where the Mohawks had come 
up with their prey. 

But this Jack knew' not. 

His heart burned like tire within him. 

ltage and despair struggled for supremacy. 

Alas! to him there was every probability that he had 
looked upon the face ot the poor persecuted girl, whom 
he had so often defended, for the last time. 

“This looks like no go, Jack,” said Flood, at length. 
“ Don’t be like that. What are we to do next P ” 

An angry rejoinder came to Lis lips, but be bad the 
prudence to cheek it ere he gave it utterance. 

It was no good making more enemies than he had 
already. 

Curbing himself, he said—■ 

“ I am afraid it is as you say, but yet I shall uot despair 
—T shall cling tight to hope to the last.” 

He looked rouud him as he spoke, but there was uo one 
whatever, except themselves in view. 

What had poor Jack to guide him in the slightest ? 

Nothing. 

Ou he went. Past the church palings and ium Wveli- 
street again. 

At the top of Wych-street was the “ Black Lion.” 

Had the kind-hearted landlord, Johnson, heard since lie 
saw him last some news respecting her ? Perhaps he 
minht have done, but how was he to ascertain P 

The old iuu would doubtless be ■well guarded by 
Jonathan Wild’s men. 

Still it would be a satisfaction to learn whether there 
was any intelligence, aud so he determined, let the risk 
he what it might, that he would go there ouce more and 
inquire. 

Having come to this resolution, he stopped forward at 
a quicker pace. 

To go up Wych-street. he would have to pass his late 
master’s house. 

It was twice he had seen it in a short interval. 

The first time the reader knows with what revengeful 
and passionate feelings he had stood before it; but this 
outbreak was calmness in comparison with the storm 
that burst forth wlieu he saw it the second time. 

“John Roots, you laugh at the boy’s expressions, aud 
take no heed of them. He has passed your house twice— 
beware of the third time ! ” 

Dashing onwards, Jack soon left the shop behind, aud 
came in sight of the public-house. 

He halted ou the opposite side of the way, and shrunk 
back iuto the shadow of the houses as much as he could, 
so that no casual glance would discover him. 

The extenor of the “ Black Lion ” presented its usual 
appearance. 

Loud laughter, boisterous songs, and the clanking of 
drinking vessels reached the ear, telling too plainly of the 
furious merriment that was going on within. 

A bright light from the partially-curtained windows 
streamed out into the dark, deserted street. 

But, beyond this, there was nothing to be seen about 
the place that would cause suspiciou. 

Jack hesitated a moment, and then turning round to his 
two followers, he said — 

“ Wait here for me, 1. shall not be a moment. At all 
risks I will cross over and ask Johnson whether he has 
seen or heard anything of her.” 

Then, without waiting to bear the reply, be ran across 


the road, and disappeared in the low doorway of the 
inn. 

He pushed opeu the half-glass door. 

A glance was sufficient to show him that the passage, at 
least, was clear. 

Take a ghost, he glided into the kitchen. 

This was the back apartment, where Johnson and his 
household usually sat. It was not exactly a private room, 
yet it was not a prablic one. 

One or two persons were seated in it, besides the land¬ 
lord and his wife. 

But Jack knew them not. 

Piffling his hat down as closely as he could over his 
forehead, iu order to conceal his features as much as pos¬ 
sible, he sat down upon a vacant seat, and beckoned John¬ 
son to Lim. 

“Have you heard anything of her?” he asked, 
anxiously. 

“ Good heavens! it’s Jack.” 

“ Yes, I am here. Have you heard of her?” 

“Not a word, Jack, hut hark! What made you so 
foolish as to come here ? The place is full of men— 
some regular police-officers, and some Jonathan’s crew. 
How you managed to get in without their seeing yon is 
a mystery. It strikes me you won't go out so easily.” 

The landlord spoke with great rapidity, in a low hut 
energetic tone of voice. 

“ I care not,” replied Jack, as he placed his elbows on 
the table, and let his head fall between his palms, “ I 
care not now what becomes of me. She is lost to me for 
ever.” 

“ Como, come, cheer up ! Her disappearance looks 
strange, aud yet she may be in perfect safety. What does 
Blueskin say ? ” 

“ I know uot whether he is alive or dead.” 

“ True, the men hero told me how he had jumped off 
Blackfriars-bridge, and how Jonathan had got into a boat 
and chased him down the Thames.” 

“ Did ho catch him ? ” 

“ I don’t know, but I fancy not. I can’t get them to 
speak about the latter part oi the affair, and that’s what 
made me ask you.” 

“ 1 trust he has got off! ” 

“ So do I. But come, Jack, it will not do for you to 
despair! Sit still a moment where you are, and 1 will 
fetch you some brandy.” 

Johnson left his side, hut was soou hack agaiu with a 
large glass of raw brandy, which he placed on the table 
before him. 

“ There,” he said, “ drink that. Take my word for it, 
you will be better afterwards. Throw despair to the 
dogs! Drink, and be a man ! ” 

Thus adjured, Jack lilted the strong spirit to his lips 
aud swallowed a good half of it at a single gulp. 

“ That’s right, Jack ! Now, again ! ” 

“ No, I have had enough ! ’ 

“ Tush ! try again ! What you have had is not enough 
to do you good ! Drink the rest! ” 

Jack emptied the glass. 

“ You will bo all right now. And just listen to what I 
have got to say. Don’t fall iuto your enemies’ hands if 
yon can help it. Wail: until you see Blueskin before you 
do anvthing. Will you promise me that ? ” 

“ I will.” 

“ Off with you, then, and seek some place of safety, for 
this will no longer be a refuge for you ! But where shall 
you go ? Tell me, so that if I should want to find you I 
shall be able to do so.” 

“ At the ‘ Fountain,’ in Gilbert’s-passage.” 

“ Good ! I know it well. Take care to get there unob¬ 
served. The longer you stay where you are the greater 
will be your danger ! Off with you ! ” 

Jack arose. 

The spirits he had drank had not failed to produce their 
full effect upon him, as they would upon any one not 
habituated to their use. 

“Johnson,” he said, “see that the coast is clear.” 

“ All right.” 

He disappeared, aud was absent about a moment. 

Then he returned. 

“ Wild’s men arc in the front room,” he said. “They 
are drinking, hut as I went to the door I saw them look 
at me.” 
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“ What is to be done ? ” 

“You might go out without them recognising you, but 
then again you might not! it will be a little trouble, but 
it will be best to make sure ! ” 

“ What Jo you mean ? ” 

“ Just this. Do you recollect I once took you down 
the cellar, and showed you a way into my house in White 
Hart-street ? ” 

“ To be sure I do! ” 

“ Well, then, that is what I meant! Come on, you will 
be able to slip into the bar nupereeived, and when that is 
doue the rest will follow easily enough! ” 

“ So it will.” 

“ Follow me, then, quietly! Don’t seem to be in a 
hum, or agitated, and ten to one it you are noticed! ” 
With this the landlord, closely followed by Jack, led 
the way into the bar, the door of wliieli he closed behind 
him. 

Then, litrhtiug a candle, he preceded him down a flight 
of steps. The same as described in a previous chapter of 
this history. 

It is needless, having already done so, to repeat minutely 
all the details. It will be enough to say that he entered 
the secret passage aud emerged from it in safety. 

He did not tarry a moment, however, at Johuson’s other 
house, but made liis way to that part of Drnry-laue where 
he had left his two companions. 

He found them both there waiting for him. 

“ No luck,” he said. 

“ She has not been there ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Where next ? ” 

i I promised to go back to Gilbert’s-passage, because 
there are so many of Jonathan’s men hanging about. 1 ' 

“ Oh ! well! ” said Flood. “ Will you listen to me, 
Jack ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ While you nave been gone, we have been thinking 
about you and your master, aud w T e have come to the con¬ 
clusion that he is a downright bad one ! ’ 

“ Curse him 1 ” 

“ Just so. Now, I’ll tell you what we have thought.” 

“ What?” 

“ That we would serve him out! ” 

“ Serve him out ? ” 

“ Yes ; aud it remains for you to say whether you’ll 
help us.” 

“ I have sworn to be revenged upon him for all the 
misery he has caused me ! ” cried Jack Sheppard, “and, 
as I live and breathe, I will keep my oath ! ” 

“ Bravo 1 ’’ said Flood. 


CHAPTER CXXX11I. 

jack SMEPPAEP and his two companions commit a 

HI RG1.ARY AT THE CARPENTER’S IN WVCH-SrREET. 

“ Spfak out !” said Jack; “tell me at once what you 
mean.” 

“ Very good.” 

“ Go on, then.” 

“We have just considered how you might be well and 
fully reveugcd upon him 
" But flow ?” 

“ The street is quiet,' said Flood.” 

“ Not a mouse stirring,” added Blewitt 
“ What tlieu ?” 

“ We will just crack his crib for him.” 

“ Too daugerous.” 

“ lJo you think so, Jack ?” 

“ To-night I do.” 

“Why:” 

“ Because, when 1 was iu at the ‘ Black Liou’ yonder, 
the place was full of Jonathan’s men, who are keeping a 
sharp look-out for us.” 

“ The deuce they are ! ” 

“ They have no suspicion as yet, i feel eontident; but 
a little thing will suffice to arouse it.” 

“ What do you say, Flood ? ” asked Blewitt. 

“ Why, I say this. That! for Jonathan’s men 
lie snapped his fingers as he spoke. 

“ But the crib ? ” 

“ J say, crack it. You will be safe, enough, Jack; 
and, 1 take it, that will be the best way of having your 

reTPE£?” 


“ You know all the ins and outs of the place, I sup¬ 
pose P ” said Blewitt. 

“ Quite well.” 

“ Then it will he as easy as daylight.” f 

“ Now, Jack, you had better do it.” 

Jack hesitated. 

The proposal came upon him quite unexpectedly. 

Many things prompted him to accede to it. 
lu the first place there was the deep-rooted, angry 
feeling he had against his former master, John Roots, a 
feeling which had been called into existence by that 
person’s ill-treatment of him. 
lie had sworn to be revenged. 

Here there was an ample opportunity of gratifying it, 
for he well knew that his master was one of those persons 
who never think their money is safe without it is iu their 
own possession. 

Consequently, being a man well to do, and of a frugal 
disposition, he had in his house a very large sum of 
money. His whole worldly wealth, in fact. 

J aek, from having been so long an iumate of the house, 
of course knew quite well where the box eontaiumg the 
treasure was kept. 

lie knew, too, that if he took it, the ruin of John Roots 
would follow. 

And would it not be fair, he asked himself, to give him 
back as good as he had sent. 

Had he not ruined him ? 

Why, then, it would be only fair that Jack should pay 
him hack in his own coin. 

He thought so. 

Besides, lie could tell the men he had with him were 
wavering and unsteady. j 

A little thing would serve to turn them agaiust him, 
and tlieu how hopeless ivoulil his position be. 

lie did not wish it to be seen that he complied with 
their request for that reason, for if he had he would have 
lost all mastery over them. 

If he refused they might, perhaps, turn round quite 
agaiust him. 

If, on the other hand, he agreed, it would most likely be 
the means of conciliating them. 

And so, with all these reflections bearing in one direction, 
it is not wonderful that he consented. 

The proximity of Wild’s myrmidons would add conside¬ 
rably to the peril of the undertaking, but Jack just then 
was not in the humour to care for that. 

His blood was heated aud his brain inflamed by the 
brandy which had been given him by Joe Johnson. 

“ It shall he done,” he cried; “ old Roots shall repent 
the past this night! ” 

“ Hun-ali! Jack—I thought we should please you.” 

“ There will be plenty of booty to repay ns for our 
trouble,” continued Sheppard. 

“ Better still.” 

“ Somewhere iu his house there is a large chest in 
w hich he keeps his mouey.” 

“ How much ? ” 

“All he is worth, for he will never trust it in a hank,. 
All the money he receives, all the money he has saved, he 
keeps in this box.” 

“ You don’t say- so ? ” 

“ He is a careful man, if you know what that means ?” 

“ What! ” 

“ A miser! ” 

“ I thought as much ; but, Jack, do you really mean 
to say that there is so much in this old crib worth the 
looking after ? ” 

“ There is. But it won’t do to stand talking here about 
it. Let us get to action.” 

“ Bravo, Jack ! ” 

“ Here is the house.” 

They paused before the carpenter’s dwelling as they 
spoke. 

All three looked up at it. 

None of the inmates were up—at least there was no 
light to he seen at any of the w indows. 

The street was quite empty. 

The. burglars now only spoke in whispers, fearful lest 
the sound of their voices should be carried upon the still 
night air to unfriendly ears. 

They w-ere quite unprovided with tools—at least such . 
implements as they w-ould have choseu had they hare ' 
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contemplated the enterprise earlier, and so hare been able 
to provide themselves with proper tools. 

But all three were armed with large-bladed clasp 
knives, and Blewitt had in his pocket a buuch of skeleton 
keys. 

YV ith these, then, they would have to achieve their 
object 

They had, however, very little doubt their efforts would 
prove successful. 

“The window,” said Jack; “the shop window. You 
will get in easiest through there.” 

“ But the shutters ? ” 

“ Oh! you will easily manage them.” 

“ How ? ” 

“ There are two hinges. Get your knives and cut away 
the wood round them.” 

“ Capital.” 

f We shall then be able to get in without leaving any¬ 
thing 1 to excite suspicion if a person should happen to go 
by.” 


“ So we shall.” 

It will be necessary, in order to understand tins, to 
explain what sort of shutters they were that protected the 
windows of J ohn Roots’ shop. 

The kind is one that lias, since the introduction of plate 
glass, fallen into complete disuse. 

Some years ago they were to be met with in remote 
country villages, but even there only very seldom. 

The shutter, then, was composed of a large piece of 
wood, bung upon two h orizontal binges lived to the 
window-sill. 

When fastened, the shutter was lifted up bodily like a 
flap—or, rather, huge box lid—and secured at the top by 
an iron cotter and pin. 

By attacking the lower part of the shatter in the manner 
proposed by Jack, it would, when the wood was quite cut 
away from the hinges, Lang loosely suspended by the 
fastener at the top, so that, unless upon a particular obser¬ 
vation, it would not be noticed that it had at all been 
tampered with. 


So. 
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With ^reat speed and energy the two men set about the 
task assigned to them, and although their knives were 
sharp, the wood was so hard that it was a long while 
before they accomplished it. 

At length, however, it was finished. 

liaising the shutter a little way, they next proceeded to 
attack the window itself. 

This, as it was of the old-fashioned latticed description, 
did not. prove an obstacle worthy of the name. The lead 
round the panes yielded easily. 

So noiseless were they in all tlieso operations, that not 
the least alarm was raised. 

In less than two minutes all three stood inside the shop. 

It was not until this moment that they remembered 
they were unprovided with one of the most necessary 
things of all. 

And that was a light. 

How they had omitted this in their calculations, they 
could uot tell. 

“ This is a nico state of things,” said Flood. “ What 
are we to do, Jack ? ” 

“ We must have a light,” said Blewitt. 

“ That is very true, but 1 have not got one. Have 
neither of you ?” 

“ Only some matches.” 

“ Stop. Then I think we shall uo.” 

“How?” 

“ Light one of them. I know the old crib well, as you 
may imagine, and I shall find the place where the candles 
are kept without much trouble, and wc must do the best 
we can with one of them.” 

“Good,” said Blewilt, and as he spoke lie produced 
from his pocket a bottle of phosphorous and a few “ thieves’ 
matches,” as they were called, from the fact of their being 
ignited without noise. 

The flame was a tiny one, hut yet the light it gave wa3 
sufficient to enable Jack to find his way across the shop 
without coming into contact with any of the various 
objects which it contained. 

Pushing open a half-glass door, lie entered the little 
room behind the shop. 

In one corner of this apartment was another door, which 
Jack opened, but the moment he did so, the half-burned 
match ho carried was extinguished by a sudden and 
violent current of cold air. 

This door, in fact, was the one leading to the cellars. 

Jack did not need the light now, he just passed his hand 
behind the door, and produced a candle. 

Another match was struck by Blewitt, and it was 
lighted. 

This difficulty, then, was over, though, had not Jack 
been as intimately acquainted with the premises as he 
was, it would have proved n very serious one indeed. 

“This way,” said .Jack, “and he sileut. Here arc tho 
stairs.’ 1 

Again recommending his two followers to silence, Jack 
led the way up the staircase, towards the sleeping apart¬ 
ments in John Roots’ house. 

All within the dwelling was as still as death, and the 
three burglars stole up the stairs like three grim spectres. 

Now and then, however, despite their utmost, care, the 
timeworn wood would creak beneath their tread, but the 
ptridulous sound would, if heard by anyone, he thought 
nothing of in the night. 

At length the landing on tho first, floor was reached. 

Jack did not speak, but by a motion indicated which 
was the door opening into the carpenter’s bedroom. 

Too well did the apprentice know that his master made 
it an invariable practice to lock tho door, and place the 
key beneath his pillow. 

He pointed to the keyhole. 

Blewitt understood him. 

Cautiously advancing, lie took from bi 3 pocket his bunch 
of skeleton keys, and having selected one which he thought 
most likely to answer ki3 purpose, ho ger.ilj inserted it 
in the lock. 

CHAPTER CXXXIV. 

EXriAINS ROW IT WAS THAT DLUESKIN ESCAPE!) FROM 

WILD UPON THE THAMES, AND RELATES HOW HE TOOK 

REFUGE IN A LODGING-HOUSE IN SOUTHWARK. 
ff.Q long a time has elapsed since we took any cognizance 
oi the proceedings of Blueskin, that we feel we cannot 


anv longer suffer our attention to be diverted from him. 

The whole of tho remarkable incidents which took place 
upon tho occasion of Jonathan Wild chasing him down 
tho Thames wj'j doubtless be fresh in the recollection of 
the reader, so it will be unnecessary for us to recapitulate 
thorn. 

The first shot which Wild fired at him while standing 
on the steps was an effective one. 

_ lie had just risen to tho surface after his tremendous 
dive, and was dizzy and breathless. 

He saw nothing, for the water blinded him. 

Ere, however, he could clear the hair from before his 
eyes, and recover himself, he heard a sudden shout, a loud 
report, and then felt a stinging sensation along his neck, 
which told him m a moment that he had been struck by a 
bullet. 

The impulse to cry out iu the manner he did was one 
that could not be eontrolled. 

He sank. 

Down—down—seemingly for miles down beneath the 
surface of the muddy river he seemed to go, until he lost 
all consciousness of the distance. 

Then he rose again, and, by the ere instinct of self- 
presey vat ion, struck out. his arms. 

Blueskin was an excellent swimmer. 

The tide carried him down the river, and what with 
that and his own exertions, ho weut at a very rapid rate 
indeed. 

He was not allowed time enough to make more than a 
dozen strokes before he heard the report of another pistol. 

lie ducked his head instantly. 

This time, however, he was not hit. 

As long as he could he swam with his head under 
water, hut his breath soon compelled him to draw in more 
air. 

The first sounds he heard were the shouts of Wild’s 
men in the boat. 

no was seen. 

Ho was pursued. 

His heart sank within him, and he gave himself up for 
lost. 

How was he, wounded and weak from loss of blood as 
he was, to hope to escape from his enemies when they 
chased him in a boat. 

For a little while his speed might perhaps ho greater 
j than theirs, but lie would be the first to grow exhausted. 

Then he would fall into their hands an easy prey. 

His wound, however, he quickly found not to be a 
serious one, and then the cold water, besides having the 
effect of materially stanching the blood, mitigated the 
pain which it would otherwise have caused. 

For this much, then, he had to be thankful. 

From his old friend and acquaintance, hut now hitter 
foe, Jonathan Wild, lie felt he had everything to dread. 
Having learned that lie had escaped the death to which, 
lie fancied he had doomed him, ho would now spare no 
effort to capture and slay him. 

Love of life is one of the strongest impulses implanted 
in the breasts of human beings, and in obedience to the 
dictates of this feeling, he summoned up all the strength 
lie possessed to do battle with tho waves, for ho felt he 
had yet much to live for. 

Already have we seen how he managed to keep ahead 
of Wild’s boat, and how, in spite of their utmost exertions 
to prevent it, he had gained tho shadow of the boats that 
lay moored on the Surrey side of London-bridge. 

But then a most mysterious and inexplicable circum¬ 
stance occurred. 

From those very boats had come a swimmer, who, 
naturally enough, Wild and his men took to be the person 
of whom they were in chase. 

Under this impression, ouo of them had taken as care¬ 
ful and as steady an aim ns he could, and fired. 

The swimmer was hit, as was abundantly manifested 
by the quantity of blood which gushed from his head and 
face, and dyed tho water around him. 

He turned with great rapidity ever and over, as though 
in the agonies of death. 

Then, by means of a couple of boat-hooks, the body 
was drawn through the water aud over tho gunwale into 
the boat. 

To the horror and astonishment of Wild, it was not 
Blueskin! 

One glance at the bruised and bleeding form wa* 
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enough to assure him of this beyond all possibility of 
doubt. 

In vain, as wo have seen, did be endeavour to frame 
aome hypothesis that would account for this most unparal¬ 
leled circumstance. 

He was completely baffled. 

As a last hope, he had caused a thorough search to be 
made of all the boats lying at their moorings, but that 
search did not result iu the discovery of the object which 
he sought. 

Quite defeated, ho had loft the spot. 

But though this remained so inexplicable to the thief- 
taker, it will not to our readers. 

Incomprehensible as it seemed, it in reality was about 
the simplest thing in the world. 

Blucskiu reached the boats. 

The first one to which he came was a huge, clumsy 
vessel, built more with a view to transporting heavy 
burdens than for swiftness. 

He had ntade a tremendous effort to reach these boats. 
It had been almost beyond him, but he managed it. He 
knew that was the sole chance ho had of escaping from a 
dreadful death. 

But he would have failed, certainly, had they been ten 
yards further off than they were. 

He swam behiud this boat. 

His foe was no longer in sight. 

Now was the chance. 

The faint morning light that fell upon the bosom of the 
river Thames showed him the thick iron chain by which 
the boat was moored. 

He clutched it tightly. 

Then, straining his powers to the utmost, he drew him¬ 
self up it, and rolled over the edge into the boat. 

What it was he fell upon he could not for a moment 
think. 

11 was soft. 

But his doubts were quickly put to rest; for, by the 
movem mt of it and a faint cry, he kuew it was a human 
being. 

In fact, it was the man who had been set to watch the 
boat during the night. 

But, wearied out with his lonely vigil, he had, just as 
the dawn began to show itself in the sky, laid down and 
fallen asleep. 

Of coarse, the shock of Blueskin falling upon him 
aroused him from his slumber. 

But ere he could give an alarm, a hand was pressed 
tightly over his mouth. 

Then, with the suddenness almost of a lightning flash, 
there darted across Blueskin’s mind the thought that this 
man might aid him in making his escape. 

No sooner did the idea occur to him than he proceeded 
to put it into execution. 

Seizing the only partially-conscious man iu his powerful 
grasp, he forced him over the side of the boat, and let him 
slip into the water. 

This he was careful to do quietly, so that there was no 
splosh made whatever. 

“ Swim for your life! ” said Blueskin, in a suppressed 
whisper; “ swim for your life ! Utter the least cry, and I 
will send a bullet through vour skull! Swim off for your 
life! ” 

The half-bewildered man obeyed. 

Eagerly did he watch his progress. 

Away—away he went, and then Blueskin heard the roar 
•which Jonathan gave when, as he imagined, he saw his 
prey swimming towards him. 

Then followed the pistol shot. 

For an instant—or, perhaps, not so long—Blueskin was 
undecided how to act. 

He did not know how far the stratagem he had put into 
practice would prove successful, nor how long the deception 
under which Jonathan laboured would continue. 

Should he remain where he was in the boat, and either 
personate the man he had in so summary a manner 
ejected, or conceal himself within it? Ur should be 
commit himself again to the river, and swim ashore ? 

This latter he had an opportunity now of doing. 

It would be, perhaps, the safest, so he resolved to try 
it. 

With the greatest speed, therefore, he lowered himself 
over the boutside into the water. 

But when he entered it, he found his strength was mnch 


diminished, and, short as the distance was which intervened 
between him and the shore, he was filled with dread that 
he should find himself incompetent to roach it. 

_ Still, having met with so much success as ho had done 
hitherto, he felt himself stimulated to make the attempt. 

Wiieu the mind is firmly fixed upon any object, it is very 
rarely indeed that it is not attained, and so it was iu the 
present instance with Blueskin. 

Undetected by any one, he wound his way among the 
vessels, for so close were they together, and so black the 
shadow that they cast, that it would have needed a very 
keen eye to have discovered him. 

The shore was reached just at the moment Jonathan 
arrived at the first of the moored vessels, and caused the 
search to be made. 

The tide, as we have before mentioned, was running 
out, and had now about reached the turn, consequently, 
Blueskin had to scramble through a quantity of thick, 
black, oozy mud. 

Although ho knew his strength was ebbing from him 
every moment, still he toiled manfully on, and at last had 
the satisfaction of fairly reaching dry ground. 

He was then compelled to lie dowuat full length, for his 
exhaustion was so great that he could proceed no further. 

The activity, however, with which the search of the 
vessels was being carried on, warned him to remove ns 
quickly as he could, for fear lest, after all, he should be 
taken. 

Scrambling, therefore, with no little difficulty to his 
foet, lie staggered rather than walked along a narrow 
thoroughfare, bordered on each side by tall warehouses. 

Anxiously did ho look up and down to the right and to 
the left, for a friendly light which would indicate a place 
where he would be able to obtain shelter, but no such met 
his view. 

Still he went on. 

Every now and then he was forced to clutch the sides of 
the buildings by which he passed, in order to prevent him¬ 
self from falling heavily to the ground. 

At length ho reached a place where a narrow street 
branched off from the one he was traversing. 

The buildings in it were low and squalid. 

But this he did not notice. 

There was something else which attracted the whole of 
his attention. 

CHAPTER CXXXY. 

DI.UESKIN INCURS GREAT PERIL IN THE LODGING-HOUSE 

IN SOUTHWARK, AND HAS TO FIGHT HARD FOR LIFE. 
About twenty paces down the street was a dimly-burning 
oil-lamp, which, from its position, was evidently sus¬ 
pended from a bracket before the door of one of the 
dwellings. 

This seemed to point to a place where he would be able 
to obtain rest and shelter, the two things of which he 
stood so much in need. 

Whereabouts be was, or what was the name of the 
street, he had no idea whatever, and, as he just then felt, 
this was a tiling not likely to much trouble him. 

Taking every step with greater difficulty than its pre¬ 
decessor, he crawled towards this light, which, though it 
burned, seemed every moment to be on the point of ex¬ 
piring. 

Upon a closer approach, he perceived that the honse 
before which it hung was one of those lodging-houses of 
which, even at tbe present day, there are so many along 
the banks of the Thames. 

That the establishment was patronized by none but the 
very dregs of society could be seen at once. A respectable 
person, or one with any money about him, would never 
have dreamed of entering the neighbourhood. 

Southwark, a hundred and forty years ago, was really a 
most horrible place, and those who know the locality at 
the present day will readily admit that there is even now 
ample room for improvement in many respects. 

The door of this house Blueskin found standing in¬ 
vitingly open. In tact, it was very rarely closed, for those 
who slept upon the premises wore ratlier eccentric with 
respect to the periods when they took that very necessary ; 
refreshment. 

With a great deal of difficulty the sione steps leading 
up to the door were ascended, and the narrow, dingy | 
passage gained. j 
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Down this, however, he managed to elowlv make his 
way, until he reached a small square aperture in the wall 
—dignified by the name of the bar-window—at which sat 
a most repulsive-looking woman. 

Her dress hung in tatters about her 

Her hair was in disorder. 

Her face was begrimed with dirt, and he? eyes were 
bleared and bloodshot. 

“ What do yon want ? ” she asked, in shrill, querulous 
tones, for 6he was never over-civil, even to her best cus¬ 
tomers. 

“Rest,” said Blueskin, in as firm and loud a voice as he 
could command. “ I will pay you well for it.” 

He struck his pocket as he spoke. 

The jingling sound produced had an instantaneous effect 
upon the old harridan. 

“Yes, sir; to be sure; I will attend to you iu one 
moment, sir.” _ . . 

She sprang off the stool upon which she had been sitting 
as she 6poke, and, opening a door, emerged into the 
passage. 

“ I have had to fly for my life,” exclaimed Blueskiu, as 
he noted the effect which his bedraggled appearance had 
upon ihe hostess. “ l have had to fly for my life, and am 
well nigh exhausted. Let me rest awhile, and that I will 
pay you well for your accommodation, let that bo an 
earnest.” 

While speaking, he plunged his hand into the pocket 
of his trousers and produced a guinea. 

The eyes of ihe old woman glistened with an unholy 
lustre as the yellow coin was dropped into her palm. 

“Thanks, good sir; thanks,” she said. “You shall 
have the best which the poor place affords, which is not 
much however Walk in here, 6ir, if you please.” 

With an obsequiousness that was really sickening, when 
the cause which had produced it was known, the woman 
ushered him into the little chamber where 6he had been 
sitting. 

It was a truly miserable den, entirely destitute of every 
thing in the shape of comfort. 

The ceiling was grimed with soot. 

The walls positively reeking with filth. 

But, bad as the place was, Blueskin war: right glad to 
seat himself upon the chair which the old woman offi¬ 
ciously placed for him 

“ Is there anything more you would like ? ” she asked. 
“ There ic no licence to this house, but I can send out for 
anything you want.” 

“No—no! Never mind' I shall do! A rest- is all I 
require! ” 

“ Very good, sir ! Perhaps you would like a bed, though. 
If you would, I can let you have one. A private room, 
all to yourself.” 

“ Cun you ? ” 

“ I can, sir.” 

“ Then I will accept your offer.” 

The woman’s eyes glistened as the words reached her 
ears, hut with some trouble she concealed her exultation 

“ I will see to the room being got ready, then- for you, 
it you won’t mind waiting a minute.” 

“Very good.” 

With eager haste, the old woman left the bar, carefully 
closing the door after her. 

That caution which usually attended Blueskin, seemed 
on the present occasion to have abandoned him. 

He noticed not the sinister appearance of the place, nor 
the avaricious look upon the old hag’s countenance. 

He had assented to taking a bed, not only because he so 
much wanted rest, hut because he should be more out of 
the way in case search should be made for him ; and from 
what bo knew of the great thief-taker be felt pretty sure 
there very soon would be. 

The thought of the amount of personal peril he might be 
incurring by his sojourn in the suspicious-looking lodging- 
house never entered his mind. 

Yet none knew much better than himself how many 
fearful dens there were along the water-side, into which 
it would be the height of imprudence for ar~ -ue te 
venture. 

But there is every allowance to be made for his being, 
on the present occasion, blind to danger. 

It may be as well to remind the reader that he had 
about his person the whole of the money and valuables 
which had fallen into his hands during his highway 


expedition with Jack Sheppard, and this was no incon¬ 
siderable amount. 

At any rate, the old woman must have had some very 
powerful motive for being so civil to one whose appear • 
ance would certainly never of itself have commanded it. 

But we will not anticipate events by explaining what 
her motives were just at present. 

She was only absent a few minutes. 

“ Now, air,” she said, as bhe returned, ** ail is ready, if 
you will follow me.” 

Blueskin rose. 

He felt sick and faint. 

Not only was there the immersion in the cold Thames, 
but also the wound in the neck, which the bullet from 
Wild’s pistol had inflicted. 

This, though not what would be exactly called serious, 
was yet more than skin deep, and a great quantity of blood 
had effused from it. 

From these two causes combined, then, it can be easily 
seen that he must be dreadfully exhausted. Indeed, few 
frames could have endured one half so much. 

Right glad wax he to follow the landlady of the lodging- 
house out of the bar, across a passage, and up a flight of 
dirty, crazy stairs. 

At tho top of these were several doors, one of which 
she opened, and allowed him to enter a small room, in 
which the first thing he noticed was a fire. 

From its appearance it had evidently just been lighted. 

Through the window came just enough morning light 
to make the different objects visible. 

“ This is our best room, sir,” said the landlady, with a 
wave of tho hand. “ You will find everything quite com¬ 
fortable.” 

“No doubt—no doubt. Just listen to we.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ If any one comes here to make inquiries whether 
you have seen a man answering to my description, just 
cay no.” 

The woman nodded. 

“ It will be nothing out of your pocket,” added Blake. 
“ There are those after me who would gladly take- my 
life; but so far I have escaped them, and shall do so 
altogether, if”- 

“ If I am silent,” said the landlady. “Lor* bless yen, 
sir, I never knows nothing about my customeis, if people 
come and inquire. Don’t be afra'd, you’ll be as safe 
here as if you was”- 

Bhe paused for a simile. 

“As if I was in my coffin,” added Blueskin. 

“ Lor! ” said she, as she gave a great start. 

“ Leave me. J have money, and will pay yon well for 
your assistance. Leave me, T must rest.” 

“ You won’t have nothing to drink ? ” 

“ No—no!” 

“ Very good, sir. Just as you like, sir, of course.” 

“ I don’t half like that woman,” said Blueskin, as the 
landlady closed the door after her. “ She is no good, I 
know, but she had better not play any tricks with me, or 
she will find she has got the wrong fellow to deal with.” 

Going to the fire, he gave it a good poke, which caused 
the fuel to burn up briskly, and burst into a blaze. 

His next proceeding, before lying down, was to dry his 
clothes. 

This he did by standing before the fire. The easiest 
and best plan would have been, of course, to take off bis 
clothes and dry them, hut there were several reasons why 
he thought it would be injudicious to do this. 

Not tho least of them was the dread that he had that 
Wild might find him out, and if he did the only chance 
he would have of defending himself would be lost to him 
if lie was undressed. 

While drying himself, ho also bound up his wound as 
well us he was able, for, from some cause or other, it had 
began bo bleed afresh. 

In a little while after this, being quite overpowered, he 
sank down upon the bed, and dropped into a deep slumber. 

By this time it was quite broad day, but a thick, dark- 
coloured curtain, which .hung before the window, pre¬ 
vented the light from entering, except in a subdued 
fashion. 

About a- quarter of an hour after Blueskin fell asleep, 
the handle of the door was turned cautiously and silently. 

No further movement was then made lor about a 
minute 
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At the expiry of that internal, however, th«> dooi It looked as though it had originally been a carving- 
itself was gradually pushed open. knife, and ground down to its present daggei-like shape 

The hinge creaked slightly. Grasping it firmly by the hilt, she raised it above her 

But this was disregarded. head 

Presently the door was opened far enough tor a beau to ' With her other hand she felt for the slumherer’s heart, 
be projected between its edge and the iamb into the 1 This was the point at which she aimed. It might have 
room. been previous experience that had taught her that that 


be projected between its edge and the iamb into the 
room. 

It was an old man’s head. 

The hair, long and straggling, was a grizzly gray. 

His skin was puckered up into many deep wrinkles 
For only a moment did the head appear, and then it 


was the surest and quickest way of robbing one of life. 

The old man stood by quietly—his turn had not come to 
take part in these diabolical and murderous proceedings. 
The precious _ landlady, having found her mark, now 


was withdrawn again, but that moment sufficed for the brought the knife down with full force and suddenness 
deeply-set eagle eyes within to take a survey of the whole upon Blueskin’s breast. 

apartment. But a result ensued for which she was quite unprepared. 

Blueskin slumbered. The point of the weapon, instead of sinking into soft 

His attitude and stertorous breathing at once pro- flesh, as she expected, sh uck against some hard substance 
claimed that fact. like iron or steel. 

The head reappeared, aud, after listening again to make She uttered a howl of agony, and let the knife fall from 
sure all was well, the old man crept into the chamber. her bruised fingers. 

He assumed a strange crouching attitude, and his head A terrible cry also burst from Blueskin’s lips, for, of 
shook tremulously from side to side as though afflicted course, this had awakened him. 

with some palsical complaint. He had laid down with his hanger drawu and handy to 

Then, turning round, he beckoned with his finger to his grasp. 


seme one without. 

The summons was obeyed. 
A woman entered. 

It was the landlady. 


CHAPTER CXXXVI. 

THE LANDLADY OF THE LODGING-HOUSE AND THE OLD 


Seizing it, therefore—although when he did so he 
could not be said to be thoroughly awake—he sprang to 
his feet. 

Yelling for mercy, the old man sank down upon his 
knees. 

But the landlady rushed to the door, and made a frantic 
attempt to leave the room. 

“ Stop! ” said Blueskin, as with his left hand he diew 


man come to A very bad end indeed. a ^f, om belt anc * held it at arm’s length. “ Stop, 

or I fire. 

The faint light which struggled through the thick His accents were so full of deteimination that the 
curtain drawn across the wmdow distinctly revealed the woman, perforce, obeyed. 


countenances of these two persons. 


“ Now,” he continued, 11 explain this this moment! 


No human eye was there to look upon and note the ex- Make the least movement, either to attack me or to escape^ 
pression which they wore. . and I will slay you without mercy. It is fortunate I wore 

Had there boon, unless, indeed, their nerves were iron, over my heart a piece of highly-tempered steel. It has 
they would have shuddered with horror as they saw it. been the means of saving my life upon more than one 
Stamped upon each, in the most legible characters, was occasion. Now, then, what was the meaning of this 
the word, murder! attack upon my life ? ” 

That was their awful errand to that silent room. “ Mercy—mercy ' ” 

The money which they supposed Blueskin to have about “ 1 will show none if you do not speak at once.” 
him was doubtless the incentive to the horrid deed. “ Spare our lives, good sir! Spur® our lives ! ” 

Money, indeed, was the god they both worshiped with a “ What right have you to’make such a prayer ? But 
fervour and a zeal that would in former times, directed to a all will depend upon your answer. Do you hear me? 
different object, have caused their bones to be canonized, Was it to rob me that yon wished to take my life ? ” 
and their names revered as saints, “Ye-s, sir. Mercy—mercy!” 

The old man made a gesture to the old woman, which “ No one set you on ? ” 
she immediately comprehended. “ No—no, sir, no.” 

She reclosed the door, and stooping down, slipped a bolt The idea appeared to hold momentary possession of 
into its socket. Blueskin’s mind that some one had instigated them to 

Despite the care with which this operation was per- murder him, but a moment’s thought told him that it was 
formed, ehe could not help it making a slight sound, an absurd one. 

which caused them, like guilty creatures as they were, to Avarice—the sin that has prompted the commission of 

start violently. more sins than aught else—was the sole motive that had 

But it would have required a ten times louder noise actuated the poor wretches before him. 


than that was to have aroused Blueskin from his heavy 
sleep. 


Ho knew not what other people there might be in the 
house ready and w illing to render them assistance, and in 


Satisfied that no alarm had been given, the p*hc crawled his weak state lie would easily he overpowered by 
towards the bed. numbers; and so it was his best policy to get out of the 

The dimensions of the room were limited, so it was house as quickly as possible, 
quickly reached. But he was unwilling to do so without inflictine some 


uckly reached. But he was unwilling to do so without inflicting some 

The slumherers position was one in every way suited to punishment upon those who had in so base a manner 


the consummation of their purpose 


attempted to take his life, though, haviug asked for mercy, 


He lay upon his hack, his limbs stretched out to their he did not like to stay them in cold blood, though, had lie 
full length, and his head thrown back, leaving the neck done so, it would have been no more than they deserved 
naked and exposed. He glanced round him for something that would suit 

But this attitude served also to show the muscular J his purpose, but, save the bedclothes, he saw nothing, 
development of their guest, and to show them howl He determined to make one of the sheets available, 
formidable an antagonist he would be, unless they took] By dint of the most terrible threats, he compelled the 
him at unawares. two abject beings to stand close to each other. 


The contrast between him and the two wretches by 
whom his life was menaced was great indeed. 


Then, stripping the clothes off the bed, he twisted the 
top sheet into a kind of rope, and with this he bound them 


Of the two the old man appeared to be the strongest, tightly to each other in such a fashion that neither could 
but what the woman lacked in strength was more than move in the least. 

compensated for ty coolness of nerve. • This done, he doubled one of the blankets and put it 

And now, having reached the bed, they did not hesjtate over their heads, securing it in that position by means of 
a single moment. ’ the other sheet, twisted up in the same manner as the 

From some place in the breast of her clothing former one. 
hideous old woman drew forth a knife. When this was done, they were, to all intents and pur- 

The haft was white, and the blade long, sharp, and glit- poses, quite helpless 
terinfl. But he had not done with them yet. 
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They should suffer some inconvenience, he determined. 

By the side of the fireplace he noticed a large cupboard. 

“That will he the very place,” he muttered. “ I will 
stuff them in there, and then, if no one finds them, it is no 
fanlt cf mine.” 

Before he had finished making this reflection ho had 
beguu to drag them, in spite of their resistance, along the 
floor. 

The key was in the lock of the cupboard door, so, turn¬ 
ing it round, he opened it. 

Somewhat to his surprise, he found that there was only 
one shelf in it, and that very near the top. 

But it was not, strictly speaking, until afterwards that 
this struck him. 

With one vigorous push, having got them close to it, 
he pushed them inside. 

Ere, however, he could close the door, he was startled 
by a rushing sound, and a dull, muffled shriek. 

A heavy splash succeeded. 

For a moment Blucskin was so astounded that he stood 
like one suddenly changed to stone. 

The very instant that the two bodies reached the floor 
of the cupboard it gave way beneath them, and they dis¬ 
appeared from sight with the greatest swiftness conceiv¬ 
able. 

It was their falliug for some distance down a kind of 
well-like place that made the rushing noise. 

The muffled shriek had come from their lips as they 
descended. 

The heavy splash was when they reached the depths 
below. 

It was water. 

So rapidly was this crone that Blueskin could scarcely 
bring himself to believe that it had really happened. 

But it was ©a? of those circumstances that will not for 
very long admit of the possibility of a doubt. 

Kecovering himself, he sprang to the window, and with 
one snatch pulled down the curtain which hung before it. 

A glare of daylight of course came into the room the 
moment this was done, revealing its darkest recesses. 

Blueskin then walked to the cupboard. 

The door had swuug partially shut, but ho pushed it 
wide open. 

Holding firmly by the woodwork, ho looked within. 

Then he saw that bottom to the cupboard there was 
none, and that instead there wus a kind of square pit, the 
depth of which he could only estimate by the length of 
time it had taken the bodies to reach the bottom. 

Bending still more over the abyss, he listened to see 
whether any sounds would come up from below. 

But all was silent, and though he remained in the same 
attitude for several minutes, nothing came to indicate that 
the infamous lodging-house keepers were in life. 

“ This is very strange,” Blueskin said; “ very strange 
and very awful. I little thought that they wonld receive 
their death at my baud. But it is just, perhaps, after all. 
No doubt that pit is the receptacle of many a poor traveller 
whom they have murdered! It would probably have beeu 
my resting-place had not the steel plate I always wear 
prevented them from achieving their object. I must 
leave this place, though—I must leave this place. There 
is no knowing what danger I may incur by lingering 
here.” 

This was true, so he at once set about taking bis de¬ 
parture. 

Unbolting the room door, be opened it and went out 
upon the stairs. 

But be:ore he descended them, he listened whether any 
ene was stirring. 

But all was still. 

Nevertheless he crept down the staircase with the ut¬ 
most silence and caution. 

They terminated in the passage. 

A hasty glance showed him that it was vacant, and that 
the front door was standing open. 

To dart out into the street was the work of a moment 
Only, and he drew a long breath as he did so. 

“Now for Jack Sheppard ! ” he said, as he turned his 
face towards the river. “ Is he a prisoner, I wonder, or 
has he, like me, managed to escape? That is a point 
w bich I will very quickly ascertain.” 


CHAPTER CXXXVII. ) 

JONATHAN WILD RECEIVES A VERY IMPORTANT COM- jj 
MUNICATION IN A VERY MYSTERIOUS MANNER. 

While the dramatis personce of our story continue to be 
so widely separated as they now are, and as they have lor 
some time been, it must inevitably occur that, while we are 
giving our attention to some, we neglect others. 

But so far as possible, every one has had his turn. 

The adventures of EJgworth Bess and Colonel Thorne 
have been brought up to a certain poiut, and so too have 
those of Jack Sheppard and his two companions. 

Blueskin also has been followed for a length of time, and 
now that he is not in a situation of any special danger, we 
feel that for a time be can be left, while a few page3 are 
devoted to tlie proceedings of Jonathan Wild. 

Of late be has certainly been very much neglected, but 
it was presumed that a greater interest was felt in those to 
whom he was a bane, than there was in himself. 

If the reader will carry back his recollection a little, he 
will find that the last that was seen of him was on that 
morning when, after his unsuccessful pursuit of Blueskin 
on the Thames, he had returned to his own residence in 
Newgate-street, under the full impression that he should 
find there Jack Sheppard and the two men in whose 
custody ho had left him. 

We know already how disappointed he was in that 
anticipation, hut we certainly shall not attempt to 
transcribe the awful volley of curses which popped from 
his lips when he was made the recipient of the startling 
ii-ti lligeuee that nothing whatever had beeu seen of either 
of them. 

He could hardly believe in the possibility of such a thing 
at first, but, when his ire had subsided a little, he cried— 

“ The horses—the horses! Have the horses at the door 
at once! Six! Call up the men! Quick, I say! ” 

“Yes, Air. Wild,” gasped Tonks, who was in momentary 
dread of receiving something from his imperious master 
harder to put up with than words. £t Yes, Mr. Wild. In 
one moment, sir.” 

“ Ya—ah! Be quick, I say.” 

He stalked down the passage as he spoke, and entered 
his office. 

“ Brandy,” he cried. “ I must h£-?a brandy. Curse 
that J ack Sheppard! Am I always to be thwarted by 
him ? Is he always to slip through my fingers when I 
think I have got him secure. No. Jonathan Wild shall 
never be balked by a stripling like that. I will capture 
him if I live, and, when I do, I will take good care that 
he does not escape. I have sworn to bring him to Tyburn, 
as 1 have done many a better man, and I renew tho oath. 
Ah!” 

While speaking, Jonathan had lifted the sloping lid of 
bis desk and took out a small black bottle of brandy, which 
he carried to his lips and emptied at a draught. 

This done, he looked to his weapons and ammunition. 

Ilis pow der-flask and shot-pouch were replenished. 

He carefully loaded and primed his pistols. 

Then walked back into the passage. 

Here six of his janizaries had assembled, for such was 
the state of discipline to which he had brought them, that 
they obeyed with as much promptitude as soldiers. 

“ Ya—ah,” he growled. “ See all your pistols loaded, for 
you will have some warm work to do, I expect. Where 
are the horses ? ” 

“ They will be at, the door in one moment, if you please, 
Mr. Wild.” 

It was Tonks who spoke, and, even as the words passed 
his lips, the trampling of horses was heard outside. 

“ There they are, sir,” he said, as he flung open the 
front door. 

“ Follow me,” said Wild, darting out. “ Follow me.” 

In a disorderly throng they followed him down the steps 
into the street. 

With what speed they could, they scrambled into their 
saddles. 

As it happened, they were all seated before their 
master, for, having approached his horse in a savage mood, 
he had kicked it brutally on the leg because it would not 
stand still. 

The consequence was as might naturally be expected. 

The horse was not so afraid of the thief-taker as his 
men were, and it did not hesitate to show its resentment 
by kicking and plunging, and that in such a manner that 
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it became an impossibility for him to place bis foot in the 
stirrup. 

Tnis did not tend to in any way abate Wild’s ill temper, 
and the corses which he ottered were really awful to 
near. 

Presently, however, he spied an opportunity, and at the 
tisk of his own neck, put his foot in the stirrup. 

But he mounted in perfect safety. 

No sooner, however, had he got his seat upon the 
creature’s back, than he proceeded to vent his ill humour 
upon it. 

With brutal recklessness, he plunged his spurs again 
and again into the flanks of his steed, until it uttered loud 
snorts of pain. 

The way in which it pranced and reared would have 
thrown many a practised rider, but by some strange means 
or other, Jonathan held on. 

Away they went, as though a legion of fiends was at 
their heels, down the Old Bailey, and on to Ludgate-hill. 

With unabated speed they swept down this busy 
thoroughfare. 

The approach to the old bridge was quickly gained. 
Here he slackened a little. 

The horse was completely cowed. 

Looking restlessly from side to side, allowing nothing 
to escape his eagle glance, Jonathan went on across the 
bridge, for the hope that bo should fiud bis men waiting 
there for him still held a resting-place in his heart. 

But nothing of them could he see, until, having gone 
some distance down the Bhvekfriars-road, lie turned back 
again towards London* 

Blinded as he was by rage, yet lie was both puzzled and 
alarmed. 

In no wav that be conlcl think of was be able to 't 
for the disappearance of bis two men. 

The thought that they bad left bis service, and consented 
to pin their fortunes to those of Jack Sheppard, viT.'er 
occurred to him for a moment, or, if it did, be considered 
it as being altogether toe preposterous to be entertained. 

And now from bouse to house be went, making the most 
rigid inquiries, but nowhere could be learn anytning. 

Thoroughly satisfied, at length, that it would be quite 
futile to search or inquire any further, he made bis way 
into Fleet-street. 

Here be paused, and, after a moment’s thought, instead 
of going back to his own bouse, lie turned bis horse’s Lead 
in the direction of Drury-lane. 

Once before be had learned tidings there of t-he persons 
he pursued, and why should be not do so again. 

It did not take liim very long to reach the “ Old Black 
Lion,” and having done so, he dismounted, and commanded 
his followers to do so likewise. 

A man who was lounging about, at a sign from him 
took charge of the horses. 

He entered the inn, closely followed by bis men. 

It will be remembered that on the occasion of his former 
visit, he had left two of bis men there to keep guard. 

These, upon hearing him arrive, instantly approached 
him. 

But they ueefared, iu the most positive manner, that 
nothing had been seen, either of Sheppard or Blueskin ; 
in fact, they were certain neither had been there. 

The reader must bear in mind that this was the morn¬ 
ing of the day upon the evening of which Jack had made 
a visit to the old place. 

In a worse temper than over, Jonathan turned away, and 
remounted Lis horse. 

ITe shaped bis course to Newgate-strect, for bis business 
had bccu rather neglected of late, for as for searching for 
hi* prey through London, no one knew better than him¬ 
self the inutility of that when there was nothing to serve 
him as a clue. 

He arened that no loDg time could possibly elapse before 
lie heard something of them, and that would afford him 
the oppportnnity to act. 

Besides which, he had other matters on hand. None of 
them perhaps so important to him as they were, but then, 
notwithstanding that, they required attention. 

Therefore he made the best of his way back to the 
place from which lie had started, for even now the hour 
was an early one, and be would be able to get back before 
the business of the day began. I 

Bat wo fancy no one, who knew just what had taken 


im 


place that morning, would have ventured to intrude noon 
the thief-taker on that day at least. 

Without the occurrence of anything important enough 
for us to record it, Newgate-street was reached. 

Wild flung himself off bis horse* and left it to take care 
of itself. 

He bad bad a new master-key made since Jack stole 
the one be formerly carried, and not only that, he bad 
bad some alterations made in the locks tLemselves, which 
would make the old key quite useless. 

It so happened that Tonks’ turn of duty bad expired. 

He was succeeded by Quilt Arnold. 

Jonathan rammed bis key in the lock, and swung the 
door back with all the force bo possibly could. 

But Quilt, who bad been for some time in his employ, 
was acquainted with all bis little amiable tricks, so be 
took good care to stand aside and let the door bang harm¬ 
lessly against the wall, which it did, but it made a most 
horrible clatter. 

Jonathan did not deign to open bis lips, but stalked 
dow n the hall or passage of his house like some grim old 
giant along the corridor of his castle. 

In nine cases out of ten, when he entered his bouse, 
the first place that be w r cnt into was bis office, and so he 
did upon the present occasion. 

Passing through the half-door in the wooden railings, 
whieli divided the room into two portions, he shut it 
behind him, and mounted his stool. 

Now he came to sit down he found how much he must 
have been exerting himself for he broke out all over in a 
profuse perspiration 

lie drew out a spotted blue pocket-handkerchief, and 
wippd his disagreeable-looking face with it. 

Then he twitched his wig violently. 

, _ Nothing vexed the great Jonathan so much as being 
foiled, and lately he had, in connexion with Sheppard and 
Blueskin, met with nothing but defeat. 

His ruminations, however, were uot destined to extend 
to any great length. 

They were interrupted by a faint tap. tap upon the 
panel of the door 
“ Who’s there F ” he yelled. 

“ Me, sir, if you please ! ” 

It was Quilt Arnold’s voice. 

“ Come in, then ! ” 

Accordingly, although it was with no small degree of 
hesitation, the janizary opened the door. 

“ Well, villain,” said Wild, “ what is it ? ” 

“ A man, Mr. Wild, if you please, wants to see you on 
some very important business indeed I” 

“ What’s his name ? ” 

,c Glucks! ” 

CHAPTER CXXXVIII. 

JONATHAN WILD IS VERY UNEASY AND ALARMED ABOUT 
THE MYSTERIOUS BOX. 

tc Glucks ! ” roared Jonathan Wild. “ What do you mean 
by Glucks ? ” 

“ That is his name, Mr. Wild.” 

(t Bah!” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

<: Send him in.” 

“All right, sir! He’s in No. 2.” 

Quilt Arnold vanished with these words on his lips, 
felicitating himself upon his good luck. 

With all the speed he possibly could, he made his way 
across the passage to the well-known little waiting-room, _ 
which was always known as No. 2, iu order to tell the 
man with the strange name that Junathan Wild would 
see him. 

Pt was a very strange name, and ono might almost 
argue from it that a man with such a strange name must 
want to see the thief-taker upon very strange business. 

But be his business what it may, and ivbcther strange 
or not, we shall very quickly know. 

_ Upon receiving the intimation from Quilt, he rose hur¬ 
riedly to his feet from the seat upon which he had been 
sitting, and in a nervous sort of maimer picked up a mys¬ 
terious-looking box. 

This he held tightly, as though it was something of 
great importance. 

In length it was probably eight or nine inches, ia 
breadth lour, in depth three. Ji 
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Of what material it was made it would have puzzled 
anv one at a tirst glance to tell, but upon one of the four 
sides was an inscription of some kind, iu white letters. 

And now, having described the box, we feel ourselves 
bound to extend the same courtesy to its possessor. 

He was a young man probably twenty or two-and-twenty 
years of age. 

His form was slight, and his bones hung loosely to¬ 
gether, or, as one would say, “ half-set.” 

His face was pale and emaciated, 

The cheeks sunken. 

Three little tufts of downy, sandy hair were on his face. 

One—the largest—was situated upon the extreme point 
of his chin, and, when pulled out quite straight, might have 
been an inch or an inch and a half in length. 

The other two tufts, which were very much smaller, 
grew ou his cheeks, where whiskers should have been. 

His eyes, which were very deeply set, had a peculiar 
dreamy expression. 

His hair, which was very black, was suffered to grow 
to a great length, and was combed down with scrupulous 
straightness. 

His attire was black as well. 

Such was the strange being who answered to the name 
of Mr. Glucks, and, if we have succeeded iu sketching him 
properly, the reader will agree that his personal appear¬ 
ance was quite upon a par with his name. 

In a bashful, dilfident kiud of way he followed Quilt 
Arnold, and presently he stood within the lion’s deu, and 
face to face with the lion himself. 

Jonathan Wild gave a grin as this peculiar specimen of 
human kind presented itself before him. 

“ Air. Wild,” said Mr. Glucks, iu a diffident tone of 
voice, aud shifting the box about as he spoke, “ Mr. 
Wild! ” 

“ Ya—ah." 

The horrible sound was almost too much for Mr. Glucks. 
He started back, aud looked very much as though he medi¬ 
tated a wild rush to the door. 

But Jonathan’s next words stopped him. 

“ Now then,” he growled. . “ What do you want. Speak 
quick, and dou’t use any more words than yon are obliged. 
Go on.” 

Mr. Glucks licked bis lips. 

He was in a state of the greatest possible trepidation, 
and it was quite a minute before be conld commaud 
his voice sufficiently to speak. 

Jonathan enjoyed his confusion immensely. 

“ I have ventured to call,” said Mr. Glucks, at length, 
“ upon something I fancy of importance to yourself.” 

“ What is it ? ” 

“This box, Mr. Wild.” 

As he pronounced these words, Mr. Glucks hauded 
Jonathan the mysterious-looking box. 

Now Wild had, in a general way, a sort of dread of any¬ 
thing mysterious or unusual. 

On the preseut occasion, this feeling so far had the 
mastery of him that he would not hold out his hand to 
take the box. 

“ Put it down,” he said. 

Mr. Glucks obeyed. 

It balanced just on (he railing before the desk. 

“ W hat’s in that ? ” said Wild, snappishly, aftpr eyeing 
it for some lew momenta suspiciously. “ What’s it got to 
do with me ? ” 

“ I don’t know, Mr. Wild,” replied Mr. Glucks, whose 
a larm had by no means subsided. 

“ Tlieu what did you bring it to me for, eh P ” 

“ Be good enough to look on the lid.” 

“ The lid ? ” 

“Yes. There’s au inscription ou it.” 

Jonathan Wild looked at the box again. 

But as it was placed, he could not read the inscription, 
though he could see it. 

Why it was lie had such a repugnauee to touching the 
box he would have been put about to tell. But h*. bad, 
and there was no mistake about it. 

After straining his eyes and neck in a vain endeavour 
to decipher it, be gave it up. 

But bis bludgeon lay on the desk beside him, convenient 
to his grasp, aud so, taking it in his hand, he poked the 
box with it till it fell off the railing on to the desk itself. 

It did not fall as though there was anything very heavy 
in it, but it did not sound empty foi all that. 


J onathan drew back as it fell, but seeing all continued 
as before, he took courage, and poked it with the cudgel 
again, until the part with the letters on it was turned 
towards him. 

Then, to his intense surprise, he read as follows 


Take thie Boa immediately to 

MB. JONATHAN WILD, 
Newgate Street, 

LONDON, 

And he mill Bernard you for your trouble. 


Jonathan Wild read this inscription twice 
Then he raised his head, and looked inquiringly into 
the face of Mr. Glucks ■ '* 

“What’s that meat) ?<” he cried. “Mind!” and he 
flourished his bludgeon ominously, “mind what you're 
sayiug.” 

“ I dou’t know what it means, Mr Wild.” 

“ What made you bring it to me ?” 

“ Because of the inscription.” 

“ Then where did you get it P” 

“ Found it, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Found it ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Where ? Speak ! Tell me ! Beware of speaking 
anything but the truth, for though mine is a most amiable 
temper, yet I am not a man to stand trifling with.” 

“I wouldn’t trifle with you for the world, Mr. Wild.” 

“ You had bptter not. Now, where did you find this 
iuibrnal box ? ” 

“ Infernal box ? ” 

“ Yes, or damnable box, if you like that better, or box 
without the damnable. Ya—ah! ” 

Wild made a hideous roaring noise, and accompanied it 
with a contortion of countenance so truly horrible to look 
upou, that Sir. Glucks, whose nerves did not appear to he 
over strong, almost fainted outright with terror. 

But he could see his best plan of action was to reply 
without delay to the questions asked of him. 

“ Dover! Dover! ” he gasped. “ I found it at Dover, 
Mr. Wild.” 

“At Dover! Whereabouts?” 

“ On the sea-sliore.” 

‘•The”- 

Jouathau stopped. 

But Mr. Glucks finished the sentence. 

“ Sea-shore.” 

“Speak out! ” roared Jonathan. “Don't keep me in 
suspense. Speak, out, I say ! ” 

“ I am, Mr. Wild. It is my delight, for 1 am a wor¬ 
shipper of the Muses, and those celestial goddesses have 
infused poetical inspirations into my soul. It is my delight, 
in the early morning, when the inhabitants of the earth 
all slumber, to fly from my restless couch and repair to 
the margin of the sea, where alone and unseen I can 
commune with nature iu all her glory. Uu such occa¬ 
sions my soul soars as upou the piuions of an eagle, 
above base, sordid humanity, wherewith I am sur¬ 
rounded. I pace with reverent footsteps along the 
pebbly beach, and from every object draw a subject for 
a poem, and when, as 1 walked, I saw that mysterious 

box cast up at my feet ”- 

“ Ya—ah ! ” said Wild, who tried iu vaiu to make some¬ 
thing of Mr. Glucks’ uarration. “ Ya—ah! Shut up 
your spooney trap, and answer me.” 

“ I am a poet, Mr. Wild,” said Mi Glucks—“a sensi¬ 
tive plant—a—a—in fine, a poet, aud ”- 

“ A poet,” mimicked Wild; “bah! bo! Shut up! You 
say you were on the sea-shore, walking along, when the 
tide washed this up to your feet i ” 

“ Such is a pro^ic rendering of a most poetical inci¬ 
dent.” 

“ Ya—ah!” said Wild, again, who had the greatest 
contempt for all poets aud poetry. “ Will you take youi 
oath to. what you have said F ” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild.” 

“ And was the box addressed as I see it now P :s 
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“ It was, sir.” 

“ Strange J ” 

■' Very strange ! ” 

“ Who the de\il told you to say it was strange ? Did 
you open it to soe what was in it P” 

“ I, Mr. Wild ? No, I would for ever scorn an act so 
base—so”- 

Jonathan did not speak, hut he shook his cudgel so 
fiercely that Mr. Glucks stopped short in his poetical 
flight. 

s ‘ And you don’t know what’s inside 5 ” 

“ No.” 

“ Have you carried it safe ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ I mean it hasn’t hurt you at all ? ” 

“ What do you mean, Sir. Wild ?” 

“ Mean, why how do you know what’s inside it r 1 For 
a‘ you know, it might be filled with gunpowder! ” 

Mr. Glucks turned pale at the idea, and drew back a 
step. 


“ You don’t mean to say there’s gunpowder in it, Mr j 

Wild ?” t 

“ I don’t know what there is in it, but I very soon will. 1 
Take it, and open it this minute, and tell me what’s inside, } 

or-take it—take it, I say.” 

“ Gunpowder! ” said Mr. Glucks. 

CHAPTER CXXXIX. J 

JONATHAN WILD COMPELS MR. GLUCKS TO OPEN THE t 
MYSTERIOUS BOX. 

There was something very strange about that box. 

But yet one would think there was not enough to alarm 
Jonathan Wild in the way that he seemed to be. j 

He would not touch it. 

The reason wa3 this. - 

It was impossible tor any one in the position he occu- f 
pied not to have very many enemies. j 

And he knew it as well as anybody. 

So long as they tried openly against him he did not ear*. 


«. 26 . 
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iVbat Lp feared was that an attempt would be made 
I upon his life nt a moment when he was unguarded, and 
I by a means which would never he expected. 

.Now, Jonathan Wild had a vivid recollection of having 
once read how a very celebrated personage was once pnti 
to death bj his enemies, by having a casket presented to 
' him. 

This casket, which was supposed to contain jewels of 
great vnlne, was placed in his hands securely locked. 

Not dreaming of any danger, the nobleman—for such 
lie was—proceeded to open it. 

No sooner, however, bad be inserted the key and 
turned it round in the wards of the lock than, with a noise 
like thunder, the box exploded. 

He was seated in bis cabinet alone when this took 
place, hut the attendants in his mansion heard the report, 
and hastened to the door of the room. 

This, in order that he might not be disturbed, the 
unfortunate nobleman bad securely fastened. 

It was broken open, however, and the servants entered. 

They found the apartment full of dense blue smoke. 

At first they could see nothing, but by degrees the 
vapour cleared away. 

Then was presented to their view a spectacle for which 
they were ill prepared. 

Extended upon the ground, with his head and the upper 
portion of his body fearfully shattered, was their master. 

He was quite dead. 

One glance at the bleeding, palpitating mass.sufficed to 
show that it was impossible for life to cling to it. 

Of the box scarcely a vestige remained. 

The whole circumstance continued to be a profound 
mystery for many years. 

At length it was cleared up. 

The supposititious casket of jewels was a device of his 
enemies in order to procure his destruction. g 

They succeeded. 

The box was filled with explosive materials, an 1 the 
interior was so arranged that the turning of the key pro¬ 
duced the same effect as pulling the trigger of a fire-arm. 

To any one such a remarkable story as this would he 
full of interest, and the extraordinary nature of the inci¬ 
dents would make a deep impression upon the mind of 
any one. 

But upou the mind of Jonathan Wild they fell with 
more than usual force. 

I From the very time that he had read this, he had had 
the most invincible dread of anything mysterious. 

Before that, the idea that his life would be attempted to 
he taken in some way calculated to throw any one off their 
guard had dimly haunted his imagination, hut afterwards 
that idea had takeD consistency in form. 

He knew how many there were to whom lie was a eon- 
1 tinual curse, and he knew as well that many of them were 
unscrupulous enough to avail themselves ol any means, 
however base, that presented a reasonable prospect of 
ridding them of him. 

Naturally enough, then, when he saw this box with the 
tempting inscription on th? lid, he, in a manner of speak¬ 
ing, jumped to the eonilusion that seme mischief or 
danger to him lurked within it. 

So he was loath even to touch it, except with the 
top of his bludgeon, and that he did with very great 
| trepidation. 

It might be, of course, that the box contained nothing 
mischievous, but that could only be told by opening it. 

This Jonathan Wild firmly determined net to do. 

There were too many mysterious circumstances about it. 

Not cbe least of them was the strange behaviour and 
appearance of the strange being who had brought it to 
him. 

The manner in which he staled it ha 1 com n ''is 
pcssessicu was equal y sprang'. 

Jonathan, however, came to the rontlu.-->*5i, aval \<ry 
correctlv, that Mr. Glucks was unacquainted with the con¬ 
tents of the box. 

Had he known they were < f a dangerous character, he 
i would never have run the risk of bunging it in person. 

I His astonishment and alarm, too, when Jonathan had 
suggested that it might be dangerous to hold or open it, 
were too genuine to be feigned. 

*■ Take it,” Wild roared, as he perceived his visitor re¬ 
treat, with the word gunpowder upon his lips. “ Take it, 
1 say! Do you hear me ? You Lad better! ” 


But Mr. Glueks was too much frightened. 

His nerves were of a very weak character indeed, and 
pueh a scene as this was more than he conld go through. 

He sank down npon the ground in a swoon. 

Jonathan got off his stool. 

Anger and astonishment contended fiercely in hii 
b.oast. 

Put the former seemed to have tlio mastery. 

At least one would have thought so, had they seen him 
make his way to where Mr. Glucks, in a strange, doubled- 
up fashion, lay upon the office floor. 

Raising his ponderous foot, he dealt the unfortunate 
young man so terrible a kick, tliat it is greatly to be mar¬ 
velled at that it did not demolish his slender anatomy 
altogether. 

"Now then,” growled the thief-taker, ‘'get up, will 
yon P Don’t think to impose upon me. You are only 
Shamming, and you know it. Get up.” 

He saluted him with another kick. 

But though poor Mr. Glueks moved slightly, he showed 
no symptoms of recovering from his swoon. 

“He aiut shamming, then,” said Wild. "Curse him, 
and the box and all. What shall I do with both ?” 

He cast a dubious and dissatisfied glance at the little 
box, which lay to all appearance harmlessly enough npon 
the slope of the desk. 

“ I mast think a bit,” said Wild, after a pause. 

But lie did not return to his desk. 

On the contrary, he retired to that part of the room 
most distant from it,. 

Then, leaning his back against the wall, he gave him¬ 
self up to reflections. 

It was really ludicrous to see the doughty thief-taker 
so terrified at such a harmless, common-place looking 
thing. 

But curiosity soon began to exercise its sway upou his 
mind. 

“ I’ll know what’s in that box,” he said. " I am deter¬ 
mined I will. Who knows ? Perhaps it i3 nothing hurt- 
I ful, but of the greatest consequence to me. But I dou’t 
thick it is—I don’t think it is. It must bo a scheme on 
the part of my enemies to put me to death; but, ha! ha! 
they will find Jonathan Wild a match for them.” 

lie chuckled for some few moments in that odd gutteral 
fashioD, as was usual with him when he was pleased. 

“ 1 must get rid of this fool,” lie muttered, as his eyes 
fell upon Mr. Glueks. “ I must get rid of him, and then I 
will think how I’ll get the box open. Stop! A good idea. 
There’s Levee. Curse him! he laughed at me when he 
thought 1 was not by. I remember it. That will be a 
good way to serve Lim out. Ha! ha! Mr. Levee, I will 
be even witb you, at least.” 

The reader will doubtless remember the occasion to 
which Jonathan alluded, and v.hen poor Levee by his 
incaution had incurred the resentment of his imperious 
master. 

It looks now as though be was about to pay dearly for 
bis pleasantry. 

When Jonathan Wild the great made up his mind to do 
a thing he always set about it at onee. 

Going, then, to the door of the office, he opened it a 
little wuy, ami projected his villainous-looking head into 
the passage. 

Quilt Arnold was still upon the lock, and, fortunately 
for him, he was attending to his duty. 

“ Quilt! ” yelled Wild ; " Quilt! ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Ccmo her©; I want you.” 

Jonathan withdrew his head into the office agaiu. 

Quilt, of course, made all the speed ke could across tbe 
passage, and into the room where his master awaited 
him. 

He was, of course, iu no small degree astonished when 
be saw Mr. Glucks lying to all appearance dead upon tbe 
ground. 

“ Carry him out,” said Jonathan. 

Is he dead, Mr. Wild ? ” 

“ Dead ! No, fool, he isn’t; he’s only swooned, or some¬ 
thing of that sort. Carry him out and give him to the 
watch, and let them lock him up for being drunk and 
disorderly.” 

Experience bad taught Quilt Arnold the policy of im¬ 
plicitly obeying his master, so he at onee, without c word 
of either question cr remonstrance, took hold of Mr. 



! Glucks by the heels, and begun to drug him ont into the 
passage. 

Jonal han looked on in grim silence. 

As soon as Quilt had fairly disappeared with him, he 
said— 

“ Now for Levee! Stop a bit; I won’t arouse his sus¬ 
picions if I can help it. Let him fall into the snare with 
his eyes shut. I wonder whether I dare venture to touch 
the box. That fool carried it without being hurt. I’ll 
risk it, for 1 should not like him to see the label; he 
might suspect something.” 

With manifest uneasiness aud apprehension, Jonathan 
went to his desk, and reseated himself upon his stool. 

There lay the box, with the inscription staring him in 
the face. 

Then he, for the first time, noticed that the address was 
paiided on the ltd of the box itself, with white paint. 

To remove it, therefore, would be difficult. 

He looked at it for a moment in silence. 

“SLa’ut touch it,” he said, at length. “‘Too much 
risk. Let him make what he can of it. I’ll call him !” 

He raised his cudgel as he spoke, and banged it furiously 
upon the desk. 

Quilt Arnold, who had disposed of Air. Glucks in the 
maimer commanded by his master, re-appeared. 

“ Where’s Levee ?” 

“ Up stairs, Air. Wild.” 

“ Call him ! I want him.” 

“ Yes, Air. Wild. 

Quilt vanished. 

Jonathan resumed his old favourite attitude. 

But his reflections, whatever they were, did noc con¬ 
tinue long, for some one tapped, in a very faint manner, 
upon the panel of the door. 

“Come in!” roared Jonathan, at the very lop of his 
voice. “ Come in! and don’t stand waiting there i I 
want yon. 


CHAPTER CXL. 

1 HE CONTENTS OF THE MYSTERIOUS BOX PROVE TO BE 

VERY DIFFERENT TO WHAT JONATHAN WILD EXPECTED. 

With a smile on his lips and a tremble in his heart. 
Levee sidled into Wild’s office. 

Since the occasion of which we spoke, he had been 
careful to keep as much as possible out of the way of the 
thief-taker, m the hopes that what he had said would be 
forgotten. 

And now, when he entered, he half hoped that so de¬ 
sirable a thing bad taken place. 

It was the first time for some days that he had been 
face to face with his master. 

ne looked up, therefore, in a wistful sort of a manner, 
to see what kind of expression it wore. 

But he could gather nothing from the scrutiny. 

Jonathan looked much the same as usual. 

That is to say—hideous iu the extreme. 

Twitching his wig iu that peculiar way for which he 
• was so remarkable, he said— 

} “ Levee ! ” 

“Yes, if you please, Atr. Wild. What did you please 
t o wantP ” 

Jonathan griuned. 

“ Take that box,” he said, abruptly. 

lie pointed to it as he spoke. 

Thinking of nothing but how he had best conciliate 
his master, Levee approached the desk, and stretching 
bis arm over tLe railing, took the box as be had been 
1 id. 

“ I am bug]’, Levee! ” cried Wild, “ and am going 
rut.” 

“ Yes, sir/’ 

“ I siian’t be more than hali'-au-hour, and while I am 
gone, I—I ”- 

“ What, Air. Wild ? ” 

“ I want yon to open that box.” 

“Certainly, Air. Wild.” 

“ Yon see the lid is fastened down, and I fancy you will 
Lave some troubie in raising it.” 

“ I’ll Jo it, Air. Wild,” replied Levee, elated at the 
good feeling Jonathan displayed towards him, and con- 
gwitulating himself that the past had been forgotten. 

“ Yon had better do it in here. Levee, and Lake care of 


the contents. Don’t let any one know what yev are about. 
I shall be back in half-an-hour.” 

Jonathan Wild put on his hat. 

He got down off his stool. 

His bideou3 physiognomy was distorted by a diabolical 
grin. 

“ Take care of the box. Levee, till I come back. I am 
only just going out into Giltspur-street. Good day, Levee 
Good, day! ” 

Jonathan Wild walked out. 

ne closed the door bebiud him. 

For a momeut, Levee stood quite still, looking at the 
wood-work which hid his master from Lie sight. 

He rubbed his head with a puzzled air. 

In his anxiety to disarm suspicion, Wild had overshot 
the mark. 

Levee suspected something more was in what had just 
taken place than he had seen. 

“ I’m blest if I can make this out,” ho ejaculated, 
rubbing his head more furiously than ever, as if by so 
doing he could assist his thoughts. 

lie still held the box iu his Laud. 

TIm glanced down at it. 

Then, for the first time, he noticed the writing on the 
lid. 

Reading was an accomplishment which he possessed in 
only a very partial degree, and he was a long time spelling 
the words out. 

At last he mauaged the first line. 

“ Take—this—box—immediately—to—— 

The second and two following ones did not give him 
much trouble. 

“Mr. Jonathan Wild, 

Newgate-street, 

London.” 

Then he spelt out tho last, and arrived at the true sense 
of the whole. 

“ And he null reward you for your trouble.” 

Now this by no means served to decrcaso Air. Levee’s 
perplexity. 

liGeed, it had a contrary effect. 

He looked at the box with au air of tho greatest possible 
mistrust. 

“ Johnny’s playing some deep game,” he said, at length. 
“ I am sure of it, but what it is I cannot make out. 
Curse the box ! What shall I do with it P I wonder now 
what’s inside, aud why he didn’t open it himself.’ 

He shook it up and dAvn as he spoke, hut no sound 
was produced that enabled him to form a notion of the 
nature of the enuteuts. 

“There’s something in it, I can tell by the weight; 
but it, dou’t shako about at all. Curse the box, I say. If 
I only knew wbat old Jonathan was at, I shouldn’t care. 
What made him run out and leave me like this? I don’t 
feel at all comfortable, that I don’t. However, here goes. 
I’ll have the lid off, and risk it, for if Jonathan was to 
come back before I had opened it, the Louse wouldn’t 
hold him.” 

_ With these words on his lips, Levee put the box under 
bis arm, and commenced searching his pockets. 

In a minute or so, from among a multitude of other 
things, he produced a peculiar house-breaking implement, 
then very much in use, which was shaped like a long 
slender chisel. 

This he applied to the junction of the lid with the box 
itself, and the crackling sound which immediately ensued, 
testified to the efficacy of the instrument. 

Little by little, he forced away the lid, but the wood of 
which it was composed was hard, and it had been very 
securely fastened down. 

But it yielded before the pressure he applied to it. 

As soon as ever he was able, Levee, whose curiosity was 
excited to the utmost pitch, endeavoured to obtain a 
glimpse of the contents. 

It was something white, almost like flour. 

The box seemed quite filled with it, aud it was pressed 
in hard. 

Alore puzzled than before, Levee ripped off the re¬ 
mainder of the lid. 

The box was harmless enough, that was quite clea' 
and, after all, it looked as though Jonathan’s apprehen¬ 
sions were quite unfounded. 
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Jibe contours, presented a dear unbroken surface of some 
white granular material. 

Levee looked at it for some time in silence, but the pro¬ 
ceeding did not tend to enlighten him in the least. 

The manner, however, in which he gazed at it was 
really most amusing to see. 

“I sippose it’s all right,” he said; “What a fool 1 
must be to go frightening myself about nothing. Johnny’s 
all right. I suppose he didn’t want the trouble of open¬ 
ing the blessed thing hisself. 1 should like to know 
what it is that is in it. However, that’s no concern ofi 
mine.” ' 

Little oid Levee think that Wild was fully under the 
impression that ho had laid a snare for his destruction. 

When the thief-taker left his house he had carried 
ont the intention which he had expressed of goiug to 
Giltspur-street. 

Crossing over the way, he turned round the comer, and 
made his way to the eating-house which we have before 
had occasion to mention, and where Jonathan usually took 
his meals. 

A grin of hideous satisfaction expanded his features as 
he gloated over tl e fate to which he had doomed his 
janizary, for somehow or another Wild felt as certain that 
that box was intended to be his destruction as he was of 
bis own existence. 

With great gusto he despatched a hearty meal, washed 
down by plentiful libations of brandy, for of late ho had 
taken to drink a still greater quantity of this fiery stimu¬ 
lant. 

Then his impatience rose to such a height, that he 
found himself unable to any longer stay away from his 
house and the sight which he fully expected to see there. 

Rising, then, from his seat, he retraced his steps. 

On reaching the door of his house, he drew forth his 
master key, and inserting it in the lock shot back tbe bolt 
and entered. 

He fully expected to witness some scene of tumult, but 
the quiet appearance of the hall gave no token of any¬ 
thing of the kind. 

All was still—unusually still—ho thought. 

He did not pause for more than a moment, though. 

Striding across the hall, he in half-a-dozen steps reached 
the office door. 

He listened here, but no sound whatever came from the 
interior. 

With the feeling in his mind that he had allowed his 
fears to get the better of him increasing every moment, 
and tbe conviction that he had made some egregious blun¬ 
der, he opened tbe door. 

As he bad more than half expected, the chamber was 
quite vacant; tor when Levee had opened tbe box in the 
manner we have described, and spent some time in fruit¬ 
less conjecture, he bad placed it upon Jonathan’s desk, 
and betaken himself to his own quarters, there to medi¬ 
tate upon the mysterious conduct of Lis roaster, and en¬ 
deavour to arrive at some sort of a conclusion respecting it. 

Jonathan felt that he Lad acted in a very ridiculous 
manner. 

No harm had resulted from the opening of the box. 

Perhaps it contained something of great and secret im¬ 
portance. 

If it did, he had, by his own groundless fears, placed 
that knowledge in the possession of another. 

In no enviable frame of mind, he entered his office 
and closed the door. 

The key was in the lock on the inner side, so he fas¬ 
tened himself in, determining not to be disturbed. 

Then going up to this desk, he saw the box lying u] >ou 
it, and presenting the appearance wo have described. 

His surprise may be imagined, and his astonishment 
also. 

Clearly, however, the contents had not been tampered 
with. 

He approached, and not withont some misgiving, took 
up some of the whitish powder between his finger and 
thumb. 

“ What is it ? ” he asked, snappishly. “ It looks like 
chalk pounded up. That’s what it is, too, I’ll be bound.” 

He poked about with his finger in the box, and a 
closer examination showed him that he was quite right 
in his supposition as to its character. 

liut what on earth could any one mean by sending 
«iea a box of chalk, and taking such pains as they mani¬ 


festly did to pack it, for had not Mr. Glucks stated that 
it was washed ashore by the tide, and yet the powder 
was perfectly dry, and free even from tho least t-ace of 
damnness, 

CHAPTER CXLI. 

JONATHAN WILD IS BOTH STARTLED AND GRAHTIED BT 

THE INTELLIGENCE WHICH THE MYSTERIOUS BOX CON- 

VEYS TO IllSt. 

Ass’jrkdj.y has Jonathan Wild not yet fathomed the mys¬ 
tery of this singular box, and such was his own im¬ 
pression. 

But, in spite of himself, ha could not banish the notion 
from his mind that danger lurked in it in some fashion or 
other. 

Going through the little door in the wooden railings, 
by which bis office was divided into two portions, ho once 
more seated himself on tho stool. 

The box was then within reach of his hand. 

Determining toshriuk no longer from ascertaining what 
the inside contained, he suddenly, yet gingerly, took hold 
of it, and tilted it over on to its side. 

Of course, when this was done, the powder ran out. 

An exclamation came from Jonathan’s lips. 

Just peeping through the white chalky mass was a 
fragment of paper. 

“ A communication,” he cried. “ What a strange cir¬ 
cumstance ! What can it be, I wonder ? ” 

He turned the box upside down as he spoke. 

The powdered chalk slid down the slant of his desk. 

Then there remained fully revealed to him a piece of 
writing paper, folded into the shape and semblance of a 
letter. 

In the curiosity he felt to know what this letter con¬ 
tained, he forgot all his recent alarm, and took hold 
of it. 

The superscription was as follows 
Private. 

MR. JONATHAN WILD. 

The handwriting was of a very ordinary kind, and 
looked as though the person who had written it was used 
to having something larger in his fingers than a pen. 

Jonathan slowly unfolded this epistle. 

It was not secured in any way ; probably the writer 
considered that the manner m which he had placed it in 
the box made it unnecessary. 

When the sheet w as fully outspread before him, and the 
first words mot his eye, one of those awful roars, to which 
the thiet-taker at times gave utterance, burst from his 
lips. 

Then he continued reading with avidity. 

Wo will place the document before the reader iu its 
precise words. 

It commenced thus :— 

“ Mr. Wild,— 

“ Respected Sir,—This comes from George Hawkins, 
and you will, I take it, be much surprised at receiving a 
letter from me in this fashion, but I couldn’t see no other 
way as I could send it to you. 

“ Of course you will remember the suspicions whioh I 
communicated to you about Colonel Thorne, who you 
fancied must be a highwayman on his own account, namely, 
that he and Captain Howlet, the pirate, was one and the 
same person, which suspicion is no ionger—such being the 
truth. 

“ When we parted, which was, as you know, several 
mouths ago, I said I would try to find out, by joining the 
pirates. Well, after a great deal of trouble, I got to be 
admitted a member of the band, the particulars of which, 
being too long, and not having no convenience for writing, 
I can’t set down. .« w- 

“ I want to tell you what I know in a few words, though 
whether I shall be ablo to send you*the letter is more 
than I can toll, having already written two, but have not 
been able to get out of the cave w here the pirates all live, 
which is in the rock - as: Colonel Thorne’s house, called 
“ The Larches,”, is built on. 

“ I have been a long while finding- out which would be 
the best way for yon to make a successful attack upon 
them, and at last I have found out, and you may rely 
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upon the information which I send yon as being quite 
correct. 

“ The particular cliff which the cave is in you will he 
able to find easy enough, it being, as I said before, the 
one as the house is built on. Well, in the side of the cliff 
these is a kind of crack, for I can call it nothing el»^, 
which is the entrance. 

“ But you will have to come in a boat, and bring a 
ladder with you, for the way into the passage as leads to 
the cavern is in the top part of this crack in the cliff. 

“ You won’t have much trouble in getting in if yon 
once find the place, for there is only a wooden door to stop 
you, which yon could break down at a blow. 

“The pirates don’t suspect at all what I am, and I have 
been very careful in my behaviour. They think them¬ 
selves quite secure, and in no danger of detection. 

“The sooner jon come, Hr. Wild, and make the attack, 
the better, for, just at present, all the men are in the cave, 
and I think some little time will elapse before they set 
out upon another cruise. I ought not to forget to tell 
you that they number twenty altogether, and that they all 
wear masks made like an owl’s head when they attack 
any vessel, and they certainly do look very awful when 
they have got them on—enough to terrify any one who is 
not up to their devilment 

“ Howsoever, Mr. Wild, I shall have to finish this here 
letter, although I have got a great deal more to say; hut 
I am afraid some of the men should catch me, and 
wonder what I am at. I should never have been able to 
write to you at all if I hadn’t smuggled the things in 
with me to do it with, though that’s neither here Dor 
there. 

“ I needn’t tell yon what renown yon will gain, Mr. 
Wild, if you succeed in bringing this gang to justice, for 
they are that daring and ferocious, that, to my certain 
knowledge, peopla are afraid to go to sea for fear they 
should fall into their hands. 

“ I trust that what I have said on the outside of the 
box will make any one who finds it forward it to you, for 
I shall have to watch my opportunity, and throw it into 
the water when the tide is running in. I shall have 
I to run the risk whether it comes to you or not, but if I 
don’t hear from you in,ten days, 1 6hall send again, and 
trust to being more lucky. 

“ Mr. Wild, 

“I am your very humble servant, 

“ George Hawkins.” 

Tbe reader will, of course, from what has gone before, 
be able to come to a tolerably correct conclusion respect¬ 
ing this letter. 

It must be understood that Jonathan Wild made a bar¬ 
gain with all thieves, that if they would give him a share 
of their plunder, he would take care to keep them clear of 
the law. 

But any one who would not submit to bis exactions, or 
any one whom he found had cheated him, or made the 
attempt to do so, were marked out for immediate ven¬ 
geance ; and that vengeance consisted always in effecting 
the capture of tbe offending person, and, if" they still re¬ 
fused to come to terms, lodging them in Newgate, pre¬ 
ferring and substantiating a mock charge against them, 
and having them fonnd guilty, and executed at Tyburn. 

Barely, indeed, did he fail in accomplishing this; and 
at last it grew to be quite a settled thing, if Jonathan 
Wild appeared against a person, that he was condemned 
to death 

Jonathan, to see that no one escaped his clutches, always 
Lad spies about; and from some of these he had heard the 
rumours and speculations which were life concerning 
Colonel Tborne, who appeared in Loudon so erratically, 
and who, when there, spent money in so lavish a manner. 

In a moment, when he was made aware of these facts, 
Jonathan Wild jumped to the conclusion that this Colonel 
Thorne was a highwayman, and that the money lie spent 
so freely was acquired by levying contributions upon the 
purses of others. 

But he could bring nothing definite against him. Spies 
be sent out after him in abundance, but all the intelligence 
they could bring him was, that when he left London it 
was to visit an estate which he had upon the sea-shore, 
and which was appellatively designated “ The Larches.” 

He ’earned, moreover, that, during his stay at this 
place, he led almost the life of a recluse, being very 


rarely seen abroad, and permitting no visitors, except at 
long intervals, to the mansion. 

lie sought in vain for tbe knowledge he required to con¬ 
vert bis suspicions into certainties. 

One of the men who had been appointed more espe¬ 
cially to the business of watching Colonel Thorne—by 
name George Hawkins—had, while at Dover, of course 
heard the wonderful stories related of Captain Howlet 
and his ferocious band. 

From time to time he bad picked up little scraps of 
information, and the result of them was the suspicion that 
Colonel Thome was not a highwayman, but a pirate. 

This, and the reasons he had for forming the opinion, 
he had communicated to Jonathan Wild, and it had been 
agreed npon between them that Hawkins should endeavour 
to join the pirate band. 

This had occurred about a month previous to the com¬ 
mencement of this history, and by Wild (owing to tbe 
number of things he had upon his mind) had been almost 
if not entirely forgotten, until this letter came into his 
hands in the extraordinary manner we have described. 

In order to make all clear, however, we must state that 
the letter which Hawkins had so incautiously dropped, 
and which had led, not only to the discovery of his 
treachery, but to his summary execution, was one which 
he had written somo time hack, hut which he had been 
unable to send off. 

It will he perceived by comparing the two letters (the 
former of which is given in the one hundred and twenty- 
second chapter), that though they are essentially the same, 
yet the one which came into Jonathan’s hands contains 
some additional and later information which he did not 
seem to be in possession of when the first was written. 

The roar to which Jonathan Wild gave vent when be 
read this letter may now be fully accounted for. 

No peD or language could, however, depict the eagerness 
with which he perused every word of it, and when he had 
finished it once, he read it a second time. 

This enabled him to perfectly understand it, which could 
hardly be said to be the case at first, for Mr. Hawkins’ 
6tyle of composition was rather involved. 

The fame of Captain Howlet had spread itself all over 
the kingdom, to the terror of those engaged in maritime 
pursuits, but, despite of all the exertions made by the 
naval authorities, all attempts to capture him and his 
band, and bring them to justice, had failed. 

Now Jonathan Wild felt that he had him in his power, 
and that he could crush him when he chose. 

CHAPTER CXLil. 

JONATHAN WILD PATS A VISIT TO THE SECRETARY OF 

STATE, AND THEN SETS OUT TO MAKE AN ATTACK UPON 

CAPTAIN HOWLET. 

Without the slightest fear of contradiction, it may safely 
be asserted that no one was ever so impressed with the 
importance of promptitude of action as Jonathan Wild 
was. 

No one had heard more about Captain Howlet and the 
exertions which had been made to capture him than he. 

The reward, too, which had been ottered for his appre¬ 
hension was something over £500, but it was not that so 
much that tempted Wild as the personal feeling he had 
imbibed against the colonel, and tLe reputation as an 
indefatigable officer he should acquire by capturing him 
and his much-dreaded band. 

It was only by occasionally having recourse to such 
artifices as this, that he succeeded in blinding tbe eyes of 
the public and the authorities to his real proceedings. 

Knowing their value, therefore, he was always on the 
lock out for the securcmeot of sneh offenders as were of 
least value to him, and whose apprehension would redound 
most to his credit. 

On this occasion he had a double stimulus for instanta¬ 
neous exertion. 

Hawkins had stated that all the crew were then in the 
cavern, but that he knew not when they would set out on 
a cruise. 

The advantage of capturing them on land, and much in 
the manner of mice in a trap, was obvious, and although 
Jonathan had much important business on bund, ho 
resolved to cast it all aside, and devote himself to tin* 

Jack Sheppard, he considered, he could make sure at 
any time he wished. 
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Blueskin the sane. 

The one about whom he was most anxious was Edgwortb 
Bess. 

He could not imagine where she had betaken he««df- 
into whose bands she had Fallen. 

Little did ho think they were those of Colonel Thorne. 

Little did he iLiuk that by apparently neglecting hi3 
Own interests, he should be forwarding them to the 
utmost. 

But so it is with vain predestinated human beings, 
unablo to see that which is of most importance to them, 
and frequently groping darkly in the opposite direction to 
that which thej should have taken. 

The grand aim of Jonathan’s life now was, by one hold 
stroke, to secure at the same time both wealth and revenge, 
the two things human beings most toil after, and most of 
whom are satisfied with the gratification of one. 

Wild was growing ti'-cd of the life lie was, and had 
been for so many years, leading. 

Not only that, but so far ho bad trod upon dangerous 
ground with perfect safety. 

IIow much luuger be would continue to do so was more 
than be or any oue else could precisely calculate. 

Up to the present time he had made himself a kind of 
reputation, and his dark deeds were only known to few. 

He was exceedingly desirous not to outlive this reputa¬ 
tion, dubious as it may be deemed. 

Lord Donmull—who, at his suggestion, had sought 
oblivion of remorse in chango of scene—he considered to 
be utterly in his power. 

He held the broad acres and treasures of the Donmulls, 
of which be bad so unjustly taken possession, at his good 
will only. 

Whenever it should suit him, nothing would bo easier 
than to oust him from thorn. 

But ho did uot want to do this until he could step into 
them himself. 

Yes, this was the bold and audacious scheme which the 
notorious thief-taker had conceived, and resolved to carry 
out. 

The means ho thought were easy. 

Jlany would have deemed them difficult. 

More considered them insuperable. 

Edgwortb Bess was unquestionably the rightiul heir. 

There would bo little or no difficulty in proving her 
identity. 

He believed that bo could even compel Lord Donmull 
to acknowledge her. 

Should he do so, that w-ould be sufficient. 

Wbat further proof could be demanded or required ? 

Surely none. 

All, therefore, that remained for him to do was to get 
Edgwortb Bess into his sole possession. 

’ Then, either by threats or persuasions, cause her to 
become bis wife. 

The latter would be the most preferable and comfortable 
course, could it be accomplished. 

But there was the difficulty. 

Edgwortb Bess was determined. 

She was not one to be easily intimidated into any course, 
if she saw she was going against her own interests and 
inclination. 

A woman, however, Jonathan considered be was more 
than a match for. 

All he wanted was to obtain a Lusband's right over her. 

Then she could go where and do what she pleased. 

She was not in her person the object which ho sought. 

It was her inheritance and riches. 

A consideration of these briefly-enumerated circum¬ 
stances will at once have the effect of convincing the 
render that Jonathan’s primary object must be to get 
possession of the poor girl. 

Now, with an exercise of that eunuiDg for which he was 
so remarkable, he had calculated that tue quickest manner 
in which he could find and regain possession of Edgwortb 
Bess would he to release Jack Sheppard from custody, 
and send some one t/i follow him, and bring hack 
where he had met the girl. 

We have seen how that little enterprise, cunning a? it 
was, essentially failed for two reasons. 

One was that Wilkinson did his duty of spy so badly 
utal Jack detected him. 

The other was that Jack had no idea where to find 
tairuself. 


Since that time, thou, Jonathan, although occupied 
with so many things that demanded immediate attention, 
had never lost sight, mentally, of Edgworth Bess. 

Nor was it likely he should do so, when we consider 
the boldness of the step he meditated. 

He had sent out men in every direction—men upon 
whom he could rely—to look out for her, but as yet 
none of them bad gathered any intelligence. 

But while this was going on, he must not suffer Lis 
own interests and fame to he neglected. 

As in some great display of fireworks, the granuesf 
eftort of pyrotechnic skill is reserved to the last, so did 
Jonathan wish to accomplish some mighty deed before 
he carried out his intention of retiring from public life. 

The apprehension r.ud annihilation of Captain Howlet 
and bis band, be thought, would be the most striking act 
be could perform, ar.d be determined it should be the 
closing one of his life. 

Crumpling up the unfortunate letter he had received 
in so extraordinary a manner, Jonathan put on his hat 
and left tho office. 

He stopped in the hall. 

“Quilt!” he yelled, “Quilt! ” for, since the defection 
of Blueskin, that worthy bad been inducted into lk,j 
duties of lieutenant in tho thief-taker’s household and 

“ Yes, Hr. Wild. Here I am, sir.” 

“ Send some one for a liackncy-coach.” 

;t Ye3, sir. Shall 1 open the door? An empty one 
will he sure to pass the door in a moment.” 

“ No, send some one.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

“ And, Kj uilt.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild.” 

“ I am going out upon a long expedition, and T want to 
leave you in charge of the house.” 

“ Yes, sir. 01,! yes, sir.” 

“Shut up! I shall want all the men I have got, and 
about a dozen extra bauds; there will be a good reward 
to share amongst them.” 

“ When must they be ready. Hr. Wild ? ” ’ 

“ In two hours at the latest. I shall be back by then, 
and as soon as I return they must start.” 

“ I’ll see to all being ready by that time, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Got on, then, and call a hackney-coach. Stop, all 
the men must be mouutod ou good strong horses.” 

“ I know, sir.” 

“ Fetch the coach, then.” 

Having given these orders to his subordinate, Jonathan 
made his way to the upper portion of his mansion, where 
he bestowed some little pains and attention upon his 
toilette. 

By the time he had finished, the hackney-coach was 
at the door. 

“ Where to, Mr. Wild ? ” asked the driver, as soon as 
Jonathan made his appearance. “ Where to, sir ?” 

“ Secretary of State's ! ” growled the thief-taker. 

As he spoke the words, he entered the cumbrous, crazy 
vehicle, the door of which was officiously held open by 
Quilt, and as officiously closed after him wlieu he had 
talceu his scat. 

The driver flogged his tottering cattle, and at a shuf¬ 
fling sort of trot they took their way down New gate- 
street into the Old Bailey. 

The interval occupied by the journey Wild employed in 
maturing his plans. 

What they were will be best seen when he puts them 
into execution. 

The office of the Secretary of State was at last reached, 
and Jonathan alighted. 

The mere mention of his name was sufficient, to pro¬ 
cure him an interview with that high official per¬ 
sonage. 

To him Wild briefly recounted the intelligence which 
had come into his possession, and then asked for assist- 
anee. 

“ So complete is my information,” said Wild, “that I 
hold him powerless within my grasp, and I shall capture 
him and tLe whole of his atrocious baud without diffi¬ 
culty.” 

“ You are a wonderful man, Mr. Wild.” 

“ I try to do mv duty as an officer and a foithful sub¬ 
ject,” replied the thief-taker, hypocritically, “ and it de- 
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lights me to find that my efforts are so highly appreciated 
by »o discriminating a person as yourseh 

Jonathan bowed deeply a3 he uttered these ambiguono 
oqmpliments. 

“ I find,” said tho Secretary, after referring to memo¬ 
randa before him, that the rewards offered for tbe capture 
or destruction of this formidable pirate and his band arc 
very considerable. In addition to the die bundred pounds 
offered by the government, I find there are rewards offered 
by private pereous, the aggregate amount of which is 
three hundred pounds; so if you succeed, it will bo a good 
thing for you, Mr. Wild.” 

“ It is not so much the reward,” said Wild, as he pre¬ 
pared to take his departure, “ for that will be equally 
divided among the men; but I desire to be of benefit to 
the community at large. Good day, my lord; I Lave 
your fall permission to take whatever steps I may consider 
best suited to accomplish the end in view.” 

“ You have, Mr. Wild,” replied the Secretary. 


CHAPTER CXLIII. 

JONATHAN WILD REACHES THE ENTRANCE TC TITE 

pirates’ cavern in the clifp. 

Upon leaving the Secretary of State, Jonathan Wild made 
the best of his way to Newgate-street. 

When he arrived, although the time he had been absent 
was considerably under two hours, be found the men wait¬ 
ing for him. 

This, in combination with his success with the Secre¬ 
tary, nut him into good humour. 

There were thirty men at least, all powerful, well- 
arraod fellows, and mounted upon strong, serviceable 
steeds, which, while they could endure a vast amount of 
fatigue, yet would got over the ground at a verr creditable 
'rate. 

One was waiting for Jonathan himself. 

But before ho mounted, he ran into his house, and 
bnokied to kuside a huge hanger, the largest size, indeed, 
ever manufactured, and stuffed his pockets with pistols. 

Nor did he omit to take with him a plentiful supply of 
ammunition. 

His hat, too, be threw off, and substituted another, 
which was curiously and cleverly supported with bands of 
iron, which combined all tho advantages a helmet could 
have, without the inconvenience of the great weight. 

As he sallied forth from his house, thus fully armed and 
accoutred, he looked a very formidable individual indeed. 

Vaulting into the saddle with greater agility that any 
one, seeing bis bulky and unwieldy form, could have 
imagined, he gave the orders for his men to follow. 

With something like a feeling of exultation at his heart, 
and pride to see himself at the head of so large and so 
well-armed a troop, Jonathan trotted off. 

It was the dinner hour, and the streets were thronged 
with foot passengers, who turned to gaze after the thief- 
taker and his troop with something akin to admiration. 

But curiosity was the most, predominant feeling, for at 
that time Jonathan Wild’s face was as well known as the 
dome of St. Paul’s is to-day. 

They guessed in a moment that it was an enterprise of 
more than an every day character which took him abroad 
with so strong a body guard, and many ran along upon 
the footpaths to sec which way he was going. 

But none exactly suspected his destination, or else the 
popular excitement would have been immense. 

tioon, then, he distanced all of these, and gained the 
broad and well-kept Dovcr-rond, then a much busier 
thoroughfare than it 13 at t.he present time, when the 
railway conveys persons to the town, through which it 
passes, and likewise to the continent. 

But when Jonathan lived, the most rapid mode of transit 
was by means of a post-chaise; and iu general the 
journey was performed by stage-coaches. 

So, as he went, be attraetcci a good daal of attention. 

T 3 relate minutely their progress from Loudon to Dover 
would be uninteresting, since nothing of an unusual cha¬ 
racter occurred to diversify it. 

Midnight bad passed when they arrived. 

They had made very few holts ou tLe way, and the men 
were horribly fatieued. 
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As for the horses, they were completely knocked ups 
and had Dover beer, a couple of miles further, they would 
never have reached it. 

Certainly Jonathan himself could not help feeling tired, 
as the rest did ; bnt the hard riding did not take so much 
effect upon his iron frame as it did upon some of his fol¬ 
lowers. 

He allowed them but a short interval for rest and re¬ 
freshment. 

In the mean time he made his way to the sea-shore, and 
hired two large eight-oared boats, which would conve¬ 
niently contain himself and his men. 

From this it will be seen that lie contemplated making 
his attack upon the pirates that very nicht—or rather 
mornit'g. 

And he just saved himself by so doing. 

When he bad completed this business of b’riug the 
boats, and given particular instructions for their be’ug in 
readiness at the time he required, he made hie way back 
to the inn where he had lodged his men. 

This was the only rest they got. 

He instructed them all to look to their weapons, and 
set them the example of so doiug 

This done, he marshalled them down to the sea-beach 
at once. 

The boats were there in readiness. 

It was not until this moment that Wild remembered 
what Hawkins bad said about the necessity of bringing a 
ladder with him. 

But it was uot too late to repair the omission, so he 
immediately sent off four of his men to borrow two in the 
king’s came. 

While they were gone, he occupied the time by placing 
the other men in the boats, and giving them more detailed 
instructions as to what they were severally to dc when 
they reached their destination. 

He had not to wait long after he had finished his in¬ 
structions for the return of the rami he had sent for the 
ladders. 

They had succeeded in obtaining two, which were long 
and strong, and admirably adapted for the purpose for 
which they wore inteuded. 

One was placed in each boat, and then the order was 
given to push off. 

This was done. 

Jonathan, with a night-glass in his hand, stood at tho 
prow of the foremost boat, directing theta wbicb course 
they were to take. 

The men iu the boat, however, knew perfectly well 
which was the cliff Jonathan meant when he told them it 
was the one upon which the residence of Colonel Thome 
was situated. 

TLe distance they bad to go was not very groat, but 
owing to the swell of the tide it took them father a long 
time to reach it. 

They did not dare to hug the land too close, for fear 
they should bo dashed upon the rocks, to which they were 
close. 

“ That is the cliff, sir,” said the man in the boat, who 
seemed to be in some kind of command over hi.r com¬ 
panions. 

“ How towards it, then,” cried. Wild, as he again car? 
ried the telescope to bis eye, in the hope that he should be 
able to distinguish the “crack” of which Hawkins had 
spoken. 

* Bnt they had gone too far out from the land for it to be 
visible in tho darkness. 

Their course, however, was now direct, for the cliff. 

With feverish impatience, which every moment deepened 
in intensity, Wild looked out for the fissure. 

He was, to a certain extent, in doubt whether the in- 
formr.tiou which had been forwarded to him was correct 

But upon the reader’s mind there cau be no such 
doubt. 

Already they know how Hawkins, by a slight careless¬ 
ness, Lad been discovered, and how promptly his treachery 
had beeii punished. 

His life had paid the penalty. 

Of all this, it must not be forgotten, Jonathan was 
perfect ignorance, as well ns of the presence oi Ldgvr 
Bess in the cavern. 
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The latter is a little surprise in store for him. 

And here let ns take the occasion to remark that, let 
Jouathan Wild’s faults, and failings, and shortcomings 
have been what they may, want of personal courage was 
not one of them. 

ludeed, it is questionable if there ever did exist a peison 
who cared so little for hard knocks as be did. 

And there were fewer still who received more and sur¬ 
vived. I 

In the present instance not one thought of the amount 
of danger he might personally incur ever occurred to 
him. 

Or, if so, he did not regard it, nor did it influence his 
conduct in any way. 

It is always pleasing to find, in the character of such 
a hold, bad man as Jonathan Wild, one redeeming 
qualitv. 

Ana, indeed, it may safely be asserted, tLat since tbe 
creation no person has ever existed, be he whom be may, 
who has been wholly and utterly bad. 

In every case it will be found that there is something as 
a set otf against tbe darker shades of character. 

To resume. 

As they approached the clitTs, we have said the anxiety 
of Wild increased to a very great degree. 

But it was some assurance to him when the boatman 
stated that there were several clefts in tbe cliffs such as 
he had described. 

Jonathan trusted to his own ncutenessto discover which 
was the right one. 

Very soon now, however, the eyes ol Jonathan V> ild 
were gratified by perceiving, in the dead white surface of 
the cliff, three or tour patches of black. 

Which one he should select was rather difficult to de¬ 
termine. 

lie had no time to lose. 

He had recourse to the boatman. 

“ Which fissure,” he said, “ is tbe largest f ” 

“There’s not much difference in any of them.” 

But Jonathan was net foiled yet. 

“ Do you know if there is one somewhere about just 
under the bouse?” 

“ Well, yes, there is. You see those three yonder.’* 

“Plainly.” 

“ Then it’s the middlemost.” 

“ Steer for that, then. I shall soon discover whether it 
is the one I require. If not, we must try the others till 
we find it.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

The direction of the boats was now slightly altered, 
and not many moments afterwards tbe foremost one shot 
into tbe little cavern, if such it could be called. 

Several of Wild’s own men bad provided themselves 
with dark lanterns. 

By Jonathan’s instructions they were now lighted. 

Taking one in his cwn hand, he flashed it cautiously 
about him. 

So far as he cculd tell, the place exactly accorded with 
the description he had received of it from the spy Haw¬ 
kin'. 

But- the top was too high for him to see whether the 
door was there or not, for the tide wa3 three parts out. 

He had one of the ladders raised, however. 

The bottom part of it stuck firmly in the sand. 

Then taking a lantern in ore hand, and carrying a pistol 
in the other, he ascended it.. 

All the rest looked on in the deepest interest and 
suspense. 

When near the top, Jonathan saw the cunningly con¬ 
trived door, of which Hawkins had spoken. 

He signalled to his men to raise the ether ladder and 
follow him. 

They instantly obeyed. 

CHAPTER CXLIY. 

JOHN ROOTS RAISES AN ALARM, AND IS raO" ON THE 
STAIRCASE BY MATTHEW FLtOD- 

>>«“ last left Jack Sheppard, and tbe two men who had 
accepted him a3 a leader, in rather a ticklish situation. 

It will be remembered that they bad successfully made 
• nun^larious entry into tbe bouse of John Roots, the 
. t-.jufni.er. 


Instigated by his companions, and nrged on by the 
demon of revenge, Jack Sheppard had consented to rob 
hi3 master. 

Frcm the circumstances already given, he knew he 
would be able to secure the whole of his master’s worldly 
wealth. 

By so doing he should ruin him. 

Reduce him to beggary. 

When that was the case, Jack feit that he could rest 
satisfied, and cry quit3 with him. 

The stairs had been ascended. 

The door leading into the carpenter’s bed-room bad 
been reached. 

Success bad attended them in the carrying out of their 
exploit so far. 

Blewitt. in obedience to a motion of Jack Sheppard’s 
ban ’, had taken from his packet a. bunch of skeleton 
keys. 

One of these he had carefully selected. 

TLeu gently inserted it in the lock. 

It wa3 a moment of anxious suspense when he, with 
equal gentleness, turned it round. 

The lock, which was of the commonest description, 
yielded. 

But, despite all tbe care and all the dexterity he could 
use, Blewitt could not prevent the slight noise whioh 
tbe bolt made as it flew back when released from the 
spring. 

Snap! 

In the intense silence which prevailed, it sounded as 
loud and as distinct as the report of a pistol. 

But Blewitt had sufficient presence of mind to retain 
his hold upou the key. 

Previous experience had taught him the expediency of 
this. 

He knew that door3 sometimes creaked open slightly, if 
not held by tbe band. 

But this he effectually prevented. 

For full five minutes neither moved in the least. 

All listened with an eagerness which cannot be con¬ 
ceived. 

But no alarm seemed to have been raised. 

Blewitt tlien ventured to open tbe door. 

And in doing this be acted in a manner that would 
hardly have been expected. 

He threw it wide open at once, with tbe greatest swift¬ 
ness, taking care that it did not strike against any article 
of furniture. 

The result of this was that the door was opened noise¬ 
lessly. 

Now, any one who likes to try the experiment can 
do so. 

If a door is pushed open slowly and gently, the hinges 
will creak with a prolonged sound. 

But if the door is thrown open in the manner we have 
described, tbe binges will move noiselessly. 

With all these little facts, so necessary to be knowu 
upon such enterprises as that which he had in hand, 
Blewitt was well acquainted. 

When tho door was open, he paused and listened. 

The deep and regular sound of a person or persons 
sleeping came to his ears. 

The carpenter, then, had not yet been disturbed. 

He beckoned to his two companions. 

They advanced. 

Noiselessly then all three crept into the bedroom. 

But they did not venture to take the candle in with 
them. 

Its beams, unshaded as they were, would, they feared, 
awaken the sleeper. 

So they stuck it upon the railing of the balusters on 
the landing. 

Enough light from it streamed into the chamber to 
enable them to see what they were about. 

Jack now, from tbe superior knowledge of the place 
which he possessed, took the lead. 

The others followed, in readiness to render him any 
assistance he required. 

And now, evilly-disposed as Jack Sheppard by nature 
unquestionably was, ret he would not allow himself to bo 
led into murdering the carpenter, though his companion* 


I 
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would not for a moment have shrunk from the perpetra¬ 
tion of such a crime. 

All he intended or desired was to be revenged upon 
him in such a way as should bring about his ruin. 

With a warped judgment, he argued that his master 
had ruined his life, and, therefore, it was no more than 
fair that he should do the same thing for him. 

As, however, with cautious and silent tread, lie stole 
across the room, something of a better feeling came over 
his heart. 

He felt that, could he have retreated, he would have 
done so, leaving his purpose unachieved. 

But that was not to be thought of. 

The men he h»<l with him effectually put an end to the 
idea. 

That, during the brief interval it took him to cross the 
room, Jack knew to the full, the meaning of repentance, 
cannot be denied. 

But he shook off the feeling. 

Nerving himself to carry out the desperate enterprise 


i he had undertaken, and banishing from his mind all 
’ promptings of good, he paused by the bedside of his 
master. 

It was a large old-fashioned bedstead, and entireK 
surrounded by thick curtains, so that no glimpse of the 
bed itself, or of its occupants could be obtained. 

But the regular breathing of some person in deep 
slumber could be distinctly beard. 

Jack made a sign with his hand to his two companions, 
which they immediately understood. 

They sank down upon their knees, and raised the 
valance round the bed. 

1 Jack had already informed them that the box contain¬ 
ing the money was to be found there. 

They crept under, therefore, in quest of it. 

Nor were they disappointed in their seurcu. 

Soon they encountered something large and Cold, which 
a touch told them was what they sought. 

Gradually they applied a little pressure to it, forcing it 
along the floor. 
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The weight was coormocg, and they moved it with 
great difficulty. 

They could not avoid, too, despite the great care they 
took, E.n occasional creak, or grating sound, as they 
pushed it over the boards. 

When this happened, they stopped ana begar again 
with greater caution than before. 

A great deal of time was consumed thus, but it was 
unavoidable. Haste would have produced noise—and 
noise, detection. 

At length, however, by pushing it inch by inch, they 
got to the eage of the bea. 

As is common in many sleeping apartments, there was 
a strip of carpet all round the bed, and when they suc¬ 
ceeded in getting the box upon that they were more at 
case. 

While this wns taking plac°, Jack Sheppard stood at 
the head of the bed. 

In his hand was a pistol. 

He held it in an attitude to do immediate execution, in 
case any aiarm should be given. 

Hut the old carpenter nlept soundly. He was stout and 
of e somnolent disposition. 

They might almost have made thrice the noise they did 
without fearing that it would disturb him 

When the box was fairly clear of the bed, it could be 
seen that it was made of some dark-coloured wood, and 
heavily banded with iron. 

The days for such things are over now. They are only 
to be seen at the old curiosity shops occasionally. As the 
iron safe came into use, so did they grow obsolete. 

The former now is universally used as the depository 
of valuable property of all kinds, and to such g degree of 
perfection has their manufacture been carried, that not 
only is all attempt at opening ono made impossible, bat 
also by their peculiar construction they are capable of 
preserving documents uninjured, even though exposed to 
the fiercest heat. 

The box was not of any great dimensions, though it 
was weighty. 

It had every appearance of being secure. 

To have tried to open it there would, the housebreakers 
[ thought, be incurring too much risk, so mustering sll 
their strength, Flood and Blewitt lifted it up by the cuds, 
and staggered out on to the landing with it. 

They placed it down silently at the head of the stairs. 

Jack now felt that he could leave his post. 

Accordingly he followed his comrades from the room. 

The door ho closed after Inni, in order to prevent, as 
much as possible, the transmission of any sound which 
might, be made by opening the box. 

The candle now rendered them effectual assistance. 

Blewitt stooped down, and made a thorough hut rapid 
examination ol the manner in which the box was fastened. 

At the end of Ids scrutiny he gave a nod, which seemed 
to imply that he should be able to manage it. 

He again had recourse to the bunch of skeleton keys, 
which had already beet) of such assistance to him, in 
Opening the door of the bed room. 

In addition to the keys, there were upon the ring a 
variety of small, bright, curiously-shaped implements. 

They all differed materially from one another in some 
way. 

These were picklocks. 

In the hands of a skilful man, and one accustomed to 
(heir use, they were formidable instruments, and such as 
a great deal might be accomplished with. 

Carefully selecting one of the picklocks, Blewitt com¬ 
merced an attack uj on the luck of the box with it. 

Using no force whatever, but just gently moving it 
about, he, after a great deal of trouble, managed to get 
the lock hack. 

But, upou trial, the lid was found to bo a3 secure as 
ever. 

It would not move in the least. 

There were no other locks vi.-ihlo either. 

Jack could g.re no explanation. 

Whui was the meaning of this for a monicat 1 ■.•fvB all. 

Then the thcegbt occurred to Blewitt that ths *A$st 
might have been d >uble locked, and that he bad only shot 
the bolt back half the distance. 


CHAPTER GXLVT 

Jt.fi SHEPPARD AND HIS COMPANIONS EMPTY TH1 

STRONG BOX, BUT DO NOT SUCCEED IN PETUNO OPP 

WHH TtlEia BOOTY. 

To isumediately set about ascertaining whether this was | 
the reason the lid of the chest could not be raised, was 
Blewitt’s first impulse. 

Ho again introduced the pick into the look, and was re¬ 
warded by hearing a second snap, like the tirst, but rathei 
louder. 

Impatiently, for he was alarmed at eo muob delay, Jack 
took bold of the lid. 

This time it came up readily enough. 

Ail looked eagerly for the contents, but they were hid¬ 
den from view by a covering of some kind of skin. 

This, however, was quickly thrown off, and underneath I 
il appeared a variety of valuable articles. 

But the chest, which was about half full, contained 
chiefly a number of small bags, very carefully tied up. 

That they contained coin was apparent at a glance. 

The peculiar shape, and, in some places, the round edges 
of (he money projecting through the canvas, made it ini 
possible for them to be mistaken. 

“ Now,” whispered Jack, “never mind anything but the 
bags. All contain money—some gold, and some silver! 
Fill your pockets with them, and let us be oif. Wo have 
been bore sadly too long already.” 

The two men made uo reply to this speech, save at once 
doing their loader’s bidding. 

T he bags disappeared one after another witl* extraordi¬ 
nary rapidity. 

Jack himself took a share. 

All three wore those coats which form so characteristic 
a portion of the costume of the period. 

They were made with large slnrts and enormous 
pockets, the capaciousness of which seemed to have uo 
limit. 

Now those in particular which Flood and Blewitt had 
on were made with an especial view to transporting a mul¬ 
titude of objects. 

Between them, they were able to empty the box of 
every bag which it contained. 

All that was left were some antique pieces of silver of 
no great intrinsic value, and which, in consequence, it was 
not worth while to encumber themselves with. 

Specie, too, could not be identified, and these articles 
would leave a trace which, followed up, might lead to 
their detection. 

“ Now,” said Jack, in a low whisper, when tho last bag 
of money had been removed, “ let us be off; we have 
been safe so far, and do not let us go into any danger 
needlessly.” 

“ All right, Jack,” said Flood j “ but stop a moment." 

“ What for?” 

“ Didu’t you say the old man was your governor?” 

“ 1 will tell you that history another lime." 

“ All right; that is not what 1 meant.” 

“ Go ou, then-” 

“ Siup, uuw, and hoar what I Lave to say. There’s no 
harm in tliat.” 

“ 1’erbups cot; only we are losing precious moments." 

“ I’lio, pho! that’s all rigLt enough." 

“ But what do you want ? ” 

“ Didn’t he treat you very badly ? ” 

“ Who?" 

“ The old man.” 

“ John Roots ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“lie did ill-treat me; ho forced me away from this 
house, where otherwise 1 should have been at this mo¬ 
ment. But my father swung at Tyburn through Jonathan 
Wi'd's devilry, and he always flung it in my face, until at 
last 1 got almost mad.” 

Jack spoke rapidly. 

He spoke, too, excitedly, and, in the oblivion of th© 
moment, raised liis voice louder than was prudent. 

But the* circumstance was unnoticed by him. 

“ 1 thought that was it.” said Flood, 

“ What do you moan ? 

“Oh! nothing; only”—— 

“ Only what ? ’ 

“ Why, if any one had served m? as John Roots bs» 
served you 
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“ What?” 

“ l shouldn’t have taken it 00 easy as, yoi have, that's 
ill.” 

“ How bare I taken it ?” 

“ Why, easy.' 

“ If i Imre, I have made np for it now. lie is a 
beggar. I shall ruiu him—ruin him, even as he has ruined 
me. 

“ That remains to be seen, Jack. We have got a good 
swag, that’s certain.” 

“ We have, and, therefore, let ns get off with it in 
safetv.” 

“Where’s the dangerP If there had been any, we 
should have found it before now.” 

“ Do not be too couhJeut, Flood. Follow me. You 
are too much elated at our success, and you forget tho 
absolute necessity tliero is for cautiou.” 

“No, 1 don’t; but if you go away from here without 
settling the old man, 1 shall consider the job as only half 
done 

“ Would you have me murder him ns lie sleeps?” asked 
Jack, in a tone of horror. “No! bad 1 may he, but 1 ain 
cot bad enough for that.” 

“ Well, ns you like ; hut I tell you, if anybody served mo 
SO, I should not sleep while he lived.” 

“No,” said Jack. “Let us depart. I am satisfied 
with what 1 hare done, and such being the cose, surely 
you ought to be.” 

“Oh! I am satisfied, Jack ; but don’t you he chicken- 
hearted. You are a brave, likely young follow, aud 1 nay, 
death to the man that’s against you! ” 

“ Euougb, enough, Flood. Descend, descend.” 

But Matthew Flood stood obsliuatelv at the top of the 
staircase, and Jack was afraid to make any attempt to 
pass him, lest n struggle should ensue, and an alarm be 
raised, 

“ Look here, Jack I say, death to the man that’s 
against you! ” 

“ You are mad! ” 

“ Not a bit of it.” 

“ But you are.” 

“ I say I ain’t, and not only that, if you don’t like the 
Idea of stopping the old man’s breath yourself, I’ll do it 
for you!” 

“No—no,” said Jack, “I don’t desire his death. I 
tell yon I am already satisfied Descend, I say, and let 
us make the best of bur way from the spot, tor 1 have 
no desire to be recognised.” 

“ Oh ! well—well! Dave your own way. But if you 
go away aud leave the job as it is, I shaut think half so 
well of you as what 1 have douo.” 

“ That I cannot help,” said Jack, firmly, fer his patience 
was almost exhausted. “ But I have never committed 
murder yet, and I shall try to keep my hands free from the 
crime !’ r 

“ Pish! M 

“ Descend 1 Descend, I say, and do not by your folly 
imperil us any longer. I tell you I will not take John 
Boots’ life, nor will I suffer you to cake it, until you have 
taken mine first.” 

“ Oh ! very well—very well 1 If that’s your game, I 
give in at once. Come on! ” 

So saying, Flood began to descend the stairs. 

Jack Sbeppard and Blewitt, who had kept perfectly 
silent duriug the rapid conversation which had taken 
place, followed. 

He had not taken the part of either, for he every 
moment expected that an open quarrel would result. 

lie knew, from former experience, the obstinate nature 
of Flood’s disposition. 

He kuew that when be once took an idea into his 
head, there was the greatest conceivable difficulty in 
turning him. 

But on this occasion, though it was most reluctantly, he 
had given wav. 

Bitterly indeed did he live to repent his fc' /. 

The moments that they spent in this profitless dis¬ 
course upon tho landing, should have been used ia getting 
clear of the premises. 

The conversation bad been carried on ••apidly, aud it 
cad taken up but a very small quautity of time indeed ; 
hut then a moment is enough to decide the destinies of 
nations. 

More than once during the brief dicpate, the voice? of 


both parties had risen to a higher teva than was con- 
eonai’.v with sarety. 

And once, when Jack spoke so excitedly, the familial 
sounds had nenetrated the chamber of John Boots. 

lie woke. 

lie heard the murmuring of voices. 

The idea of thieves at once eutered his mind. 

But he was, for a morueut or two, too frightened to 
move hand or font. 

Then he recovered himself. 

lie sprang out of bed. 

The voices had ceased. 

Toe iutcrior of the room, from so long having been uu 
inmate of it, was very familiar to him. and, therefore, ho 
was able, without trouble or delay, to make bis way to 
tho door. 

He tried it. 

To Ins horror, it was unlocked! 

Dreading the worst, and driven almost mad by the idea 
that his house had been broken into, he, without a 
thought of what danger lie might t>c incurring, tluug the 
door open, and dasln-d out upon the landing. 

The candle on the balusters was still burning. 

It showed him his box—the precious chest in which 
his whole worldly wealth was deposited—lying open at his 
feet, and despoiled of its most valuable contents. , 

A shout—an irrepressible shout—carno from his lips 
when lie saw it. 

He fancied he heard a noise upon the stab's. 

Still heedless of his danger, and thinking only of the 
frightful and irreparable loss he had sustained, urged on 
by a will aud insane hope of getting some portion of it 
back again, be began to descend. 

When ha reached the angle where the stairs formed 
a bind of supplemental landing-place, bo caught eight of 
three figures. 

The moment he did so, he shouted at the top of his 

voices 

“Murder l thieves! Help, help! Thieves! murder! 
Police! Help! he”— 

The word was arrested on his lips. 

There was a bright flash and a report, succeeded by a 
groan. 

Fboti bad fired. 

ne hit his mark, too, for the carpenter tell headlong 
down the remainder of the staircase. 

CHAPTER CXLVI. 

GIVES AN ACCOUNT OF BLUESKIN’S PROCEEDINGS AFTER 

K!3 ESCAPE FROM THE MURDER DEN ON THE BIVEIl 

SIDE. 

That necessity, which tho proverb ssvs Luows no law, 
compels us most reluctantly to leave Jack Sheppard iu 
his present very perilous situation, while we relate some 
other events which were occurring at the same time, and 
with which the reader must be made acquainted without 
delay. 

When Blueskin had the good luck to escape with his 
life from the horrible den he had so unwittingly entered, 
he had turned his face towards the river, with tho ex¬ 
pressed determination of finding out Jack Sheppard. 

He turned towards the river for that purpose. 

But ere he had got very fur, the deadly sensation of 
weakness, which excitement had enabled him to overcome, 
now forced itself upon him. 

His brain $eled. 

His feet gave \roy beneath him, and he would have sauk 
to the grouud had he not supported himself by clinging 
against the angle of a building. 

Here he steadied himself, and to some exteut recovered 
the use of his faculties. 

The reader will remember that he had received a rather 
ghastly sort of wound from Wild’s pistol when lie rose to 
the surface of the Thames, near the buttress of Blackfriars- 
bridge. 

This had bled profusely, though, of course, the cold 
water in which he had been so long immersed checked it 
to a great extent. 

Still, the quantity of blood he had lost was eurugu to 
reduce any one to the utmost stage of exhaustion, withou 1 
taking into account the immense exertion he had bee 11 
compelled to make. 

Indeed, when he sougat shelter in the murder den, it 
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will bo recollected that he was just conscious he was doing 
something, and that was all. 

The rest he had bad, though brief, had in a considerable 
degree recuperated him, aud so, when the cowardly attempt 
to murder him was made, he was endowed ww ~ return 
of his former strength. 

But it was evanescent, lasting only long enough.for him 
to secure his safety, aud then departing, leaving him 
weaker than before. 

It was now getting into the busy part of the day, and 
many who passed by—for the streets were thronging 
with people—looked upon him with curiosity, but nothing 
more. 

It is ever so in London. Those who walk much about 
its myriad streets must have noticed so obtrusive a fact, 
and a hundred and fifty years ago, when Blueskin lived, 
it was just the same. 

When they saw the dirty aud bedraggled condition he 
was in, aud saw his apparel stained in many places with 
blood, those who had felt an inclination to help him turned 
away, leaving him to his fate—to live or perish as he 
chose. 

In a little while, however, thanks to the vigorous con- 
etitufion he possessed, Blueskin got so far better as to be 
able to stand without holding by the wall. 

Then, in a devious, tottering fashion, he made his way 
down the street. 

What the name of it was he had no idea, but after pro¬ 
ceeding a few steps, he found it led into a wider and busier 
thoroughfare. 

Sad indeed would have been his fate had he at that 
moment encountered his arch enemy, Jonathan Wild, 

The thief-taker would not have scrupled to fake, his 
life, defenceless as he was, for he wished above all things 
to he rid of him. 

Blueskin staggered on. 

The people gave way, light and left, before him, allow¬ 
ing him a clear passage. 

Suddenly there passed across Blueskin’8 imperfect 
vision the* bottles of variegated hues which adorn tho 
windows of chemists’ shops. 

The thought struck him that he would enter here, and 
get liis hurts properly washed aud dressed. 

Money he had in liis pockets in plenty, and be knew 
well enough that the mere sight of it would procure him 
every attention. 

He entered the shop.. 

A boy of a very diminutive species, and with a.look of 
precocious intelligence upon his countenance which was 
really painful to witness, etood behind the counter. 

He looked rather alarmed when lie saw Blueskin come 
in, though he was accustomed to have visits from rather 
rough-looking customers. 

But Blueskin wai in a terrible plight, and his appear* 
auee was ghastly in tho extreme. 

In a spasmodic sort of way the boy managed to gasp 
out— 

“Shop!” 

In reply to this call, there came iuto the shop, from a 
very dirt}’ parlour behind it, a stout, middle-aged man, 
whose countenance wore a pleasing expression of kind¬ 
ness. 

As well as he could, Blueskin, in reply to his inquiries, 
i made him aware of what he required. 

He accompanied it with the promise of paying well for 
tvhat was done. 

j Accordingly, tho chemist led Blueskin into the little 
dingy parlour which we have incidentally mentioned, and 
[ there proceeded to make au examination of the nature of 
Lis hurts. 

But until he called for a basin of hot water and a 
sponge, aud cleared the coagulated blood from tho orifice 
of the wound, he could uot tell much about.thcm. 

Then was revealed a long gash or furrow in his shoulder 
which the bullet had made. 

Fortunately, when it struck him it did not ledge any 
where, but just encountering the sliouldcr-bone, glanced otf 
it, and ploughed up the flesh several inches in the direc- 
tion of his neck'. , „ . „ 

This, while it looked a formidable affair, really was not 
so, but tho chemist said— 

I “ Really, my dear sir, you arc in a very bad state in- 
deed. I am sure 1 don’t know what I shall do for you, 
l You require to have your wounds carefully dressed in the 


first place, and then rest and strengthening medicines in 
the second.” i 

“The first I may have,” replied Blueskin* “butthe J 
second is quite out oi the question. Dress my wounds as i 
well as you are able.” 

Thus commanded, the chemist set about his rather un- 
pleasant task. 

We must do him the justice to say that he performed 
it in a very creditable manner. 

When he had finished, Blueskin was quite overcome. 

Perceiving it, the chemist gave him permission to stay 
where he was for a few hours 

Of this Blueskin took immediate advantage, thanking 
him a 3 he did so. 

. A few hours’ quiet rest, and a couple of doses of medi¬ 
cine, which the chemist mixed up, as well as some 
strengthening food, made a most wonderful difference. 

By dusk he was quite another man. 

Unquestionably it would have been best for him to 
have persevered in his present course of treatment, but 
his impatience to know Jack’s fate, and that also of his 
master’s child, Edgworth Bess, made it impossible for 
him to do so. 

Giving the chemist five guineas for his trouble and 
attention, he left the shop. 

Upon going outside, he found himself in Union-street, 
Southwark. 

He knew, of course, in a moment, which way to take, 
now that bis head and mind were clear. 

He directed his steps to London-bridge, intending to 
got that way to Newgate-street, aud make some inquiries 
there. 

He looked out for a hackney-coach for some time, but 
unsuccessfully. 

But he walked on until he reached the Borough, where 
he made sure he should see one pass. 

As it so happened, however, not one was in sight. 

While standing aud looking, ho was startled by a voice 
at his elbow. 

“Any cloesh, sir?—any cloesh? Here’s sliome that 
will just shuit you. Very sheap, too. Vail: in, sir. Valk 
in.” 

Blueskin turned round before half this speech, which 
was spoken with extreme volubility, was uttered, and saw 
standing near him, in a deferential attitude, an old Jew 
clothes’ salesman. 

A flaring oil-lamp from the shop, which was the corner 
one, sent a flickering light upon the pavement, and by the 
aid of this, Blueskin looked down at his apparel, and per- 
ceiving the shocking condition ho was in, did not hesitate 
to accept the man’s proposal. 

From a large assortment he selected a suit of clothes, 
such as ho considered would best suit him. 

These were quite of an ordinary kind, aud such as would 
be worn by almost any one in the middle rank of life. 

He changed his own for these, and paid the difference. 

He made some improvements in his toilet, aud gave 
himself a good washing, so that when he emerged froni 
the clothiers he looked quite a reputable character. 

There was only one thing he now required to complete 
the metamorphosis, and that was the services of a barber. 

In Loudon one has not far to go to find one of these 
shops, so without hesitation he went into the first to 
which ho came. 

In addition to being shaved—nnd in this latter opera¬ 
tion he had all vestige of beard, mustache, and whisker 
removed from his face—he had his hair cut. 

Scarcely any one would have believed that a few simple 
changes like these would have made the difference they did. 

He now looked a gentleman. 

Leaving the barber’s shop, he walked to the kerb¬ 
stone, ami stood there waiting for a haeknej-coach to pass 
him. 

While so engageo, a ragged, shrunken, and emaciated 
object crawled up to him. 

“Want a coach, yonr honour?” he said. “Let me 
fetch one for you. God bless your honour! I am 
starving! ” 

Something in tho tone of this mau’s voice struck Blueskin 
as being familiar. 

Wbero he had heard them before he could not think for I 
a moment, but all at once he recollected. 

With a fierce cry upon his lips, he sprang forward and 
grasped the poor miserable-looking being by the threat. J 
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CHAPTER CXLVII. 

BLUESKIN PLAYS THE PART OP THE GOOD SAMARITAN, 
AND IS REWARDED FOR SO DOING, 

It -as Steggs! 

That miserable being, who had first of all brought upon 
poor Edgworth Bess so ranch woe and persecution. 

One glance made Blue.skin quite sure of his identity. 

But since he saw him last a great change in his appc..i»- 
ance bad taken place. 

Does the reader recollect that last occasion ? 

It is not actually so far back in time, but during that 
interval a multitude of incidents had taken place. 

For this reason it may have been forgotten. 

The last time, then, that Blueskin saw him was when, 
after his recovery at the abbey ruins from the wound 
Jonathan had given him, he had disguised himself, and 
in the most daring manner possiblo forced a way into 
Jonathan Wild’s house. 

He did this because he was impressed with the idea 
that in the cells, the situation of which, beneath the thief- 
taker’s abode, he knew so well, he should find Jack Shep¬ 
pard and Edgworth Bess. 

As we have shown, he arrived thc-re just a little too 
late. 

Both those whom ho sought had been there, but, by a 
strange concatenation of events, had been set free. 

But on opening tho cell doors in his fruitless search, 
ho came to the one in which Jonathan had incarcerated 
Steggs. 

T hat individual came forth. 

He was then in a frightful state of emaciation, for the 
thief-taker never troubled himself much about supplying 
his prisoners with the necessaries of life. 

Well disguised as Blueskin was upon that occasion, 
Steggs lid not, of course, recognise him. 

But Blueskin knew him, and an angry feeling welled 
up in his mind, but he stiiled his resentment, for he 
felt that that was anything but a fitting time for its dis¬ 
play. 

How Blueskin and Steggs and the other prisoner, whom 
the former had released from the cells, succeeded in effect- 
rag their escape from Wild’s house, has already been re¬ 
lated to the reader. 

On reaching the street, Blueskin had forcibly requested 
them to separate, and all three had taken different roads. 

But from that moment, we have not heard a word re¬ 
specting Steggs’s proceedings. 

Blueskin felt a deep-seated animosity against this mau. 

Was he not an enemy to his master’s child ? 

And so, from the sudden impulse of the moment, when 
he heard his voice and knew him, he had seized him 
round the throat with a vice-like grasp. 

He relaxed his hold, however, for he did not wish to 
crush out what life there was in him, and that, to judge 
by Lis looks, was very little. 

Ho was in hopes he should be able to extract some in¬ 
formation from him respecting those he sought. 

Changed, as he was, Steggs did not know Blueskin, and 
the sudden attack had taken him completely by surprise. 

Ho gasped for breath. 

That he was really starving with hanger, the exhausted 
state of his body fully proved. 

“ Speak! ” said Blueskin, sternly, drawing him aside 
into the shadow of the houses as he spoke. “ Speak, aud 
beware how you trifle with me, or give me a false reply. 
Speak, I say.” 

Steggs made a violent effort. 

It was plain he wished to answer his interrogator, but 
it was beyond him. 

Ho tried and failed. 

Blueskin noted this. 

He saw and felt certain that he was upon tho very 
brink of the grave, and that unless somo assistance was 
promptly rendered him, he would assuredly perish. 

Much as he detested the man, and little as he felt inclined 
to do him a service, still Blueskin was certain that if 
he wished to obtain any information from him, ho must 
succour him. 

“ Come,” he said, “ cheer np! Cross over the road 
with mo to yondor public-house, and you shall have some¬ 
thing to eat and drink.” 

Could Steggs, by any possibility, have commanded his 
voice to thank them for this offer, he would have done so. 


Ilis lips moved convulsively, but gave utterance to no I 
sound. 

He made, however, a step forward in advance. 5 

Blueskin took him by the arm, and ied him into a 
ublic-house nearly opposite the spot upon which they 
ad been standing. 

. The taproom was almost deserted, and only partially 
lighted up, but there was a fire burning in the grate, 
which diffused both light and warmth. 

“What will you have?” asked Blueskin. “Speak 
freely. You shall have what you desire if you will 
answer what questions I choose to ask you.” 8 

Steggs nodded. 

Then, after a violent struggle, he said, in a faint and j 
almost inaudible whisper— 

“Brandy.” 1 

This, under the circumstances, was not the wisest thing 
he could have, but Blueskin was not over-solicitous about ! 
him, so long as he could give him the information for j 
which he panted. I 

Accordingly he ordered two glasses of brandy. 

No sooner was tho fiery beverage set down before | 
Steggs than, with a trembling hand, he grasped the glass 
and earned it to his lips. 

He did not remove it from them until the glass was * 
empty. 

Then he fell back upon the seat like one dead. 

He recovered himself, however, and, leaning forward so 
as to rest himself upon the table, he looked Blueskin in 
the face. 

By the look of his countenance, it could be perceived 
that he possessed some faint recollection of him. 

Blueskin watched him in silenco for some few moments, 
and then, as the poor wretch seemed to have regained the 
use of his faculties, he said— 

“ Now speak.” 

“ What do you wish to kuovv ? ” asked Steggs, feebly. 

“ Who are you ? ” 

“ Do not question me,” said Blueskin, “ but reply at 
once to what I say.” 

“ I will.” 

“Beware how jou speak falsely.” 

“ I will, kind sir.” 

“ I give you warning, that if you do, you will pay dearly 
for it.” 

“ But who are you ? " asked Steggs again, who, as the 
brandy began to exert itself upon him, assumed his 
natural caution. 

“ That does not matter. I am one whom you have 
dono enough to make a bitter enemy oi', but if you will 
serve me truly, I will forget the past, and make you my 
friend.” ! 

“The past,” moaned Steggs. “Tho past! the past! • 
Would I could recall it. Would I had had the power of j 
looking into the future, how differently I should have 
acted! ” | 

“ Are you sure of that ? ” asked Blueskin, eagerly. 

“ Why should yen doubt me ? Two paths lay opeu to j 
me. I chose one. Look to what it has brought me.” 

“ I do not understand you, but you seem much betolr 
than you did.” 

“ I am hungry; oh! so hungry ! ” 

“ Have something to eat, then,” said Blueskin, moved 
by tho manner in which he spoke. 

He knocked for the waiter, and in a few moments had 
a plate of bread and meat brought in, which Steggs 
devoured with the avidity of a famished tiger. 

“Now answer me,” said Blueskin; “surely I ought 
h. mpect something from your hauds. Where is Edg¬ 
worth Bess ? ” 

“ Edgworth Bess! ” 

r“ Yes—do not repeat my words, hut answer me at once.” 

“ I know not j I know not. 1 have not seen her for h 
long long time. But tell me, are you a friend of hers ? ” 

“ As much her friend as you have been her enemy.” 

“ Have been,” cried Steggs, “ have been ! I bitterly 
regret the past. Would that I did know where she was, 
aud then I should have an opportunity of making soma 
atonement for that which I have done. 

“ You repent, then ? ” 

“ Most heartily.” ^ _ * 

“ Aud you know not whore she is ? ” > 

“ I do not. In search of her I have tramped all over ? 
London, but not the faintest trace can I dud. ’ j 
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Blueskin groaned. 

" She is not in Wild’s possession,” cried Stepps ; “ I 
feel almost certain of that. I Inive wutefetd his bouse 
closelv. hut I have seen nothing to cause suspicion.” 

“ Slav now,” saiil Blueskin; “ you are belter now.” 

“ Yes, tliauks to von, much belter.” 

; “Then let us talk over matters a lit tits, nr ' quietly, if 
we can. In me you see the ilea rest friend iLat the poor 
| girl, ivho is known best as Edgwortb Bess, haa.” 

\ “ You, then, are ”- 

j “ No matter what ; I am called Blueslm.” 

! “ Illueskin ! ” cried Sieges, starting, '* then yon are one 

of Jonathan Wild’s men f” 

“Not so; we arc foes. Doyen remember some one 
delivered you from the cells Ik heath his house ? ” 

! “ 1 do. lie was a tall aud well-dressed gentleman.’* 

Biueskin smiled. 

“ It was myself. The disguise was oue which I had 
assumed for a particular pur|xise, but the necessity lor 
which exists no longer. 1 set you free ! ” 

“ I s it possible ? ” 

I “Yes; my errand there on that night was to ascertain 
whether Id Igworth Bess and Jack johepnarvl ” — 

“ Curse him ! ” 

“ Eh ? ” 

“ 1 say curse him I ” 

“Jack dheppard?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Why?” 

“ Why, because if it had cot been fav him and his inter- 
feretice, all would have been well." 

“All would have been ill, you mean,” cried Blueakiu, 
“for then you and your rascally employer would have 
triumphed ip your villainy.” 

CHAPTER CXLVIII. 

3TEGG9 AND BLUESKIN MAKE A MUTUAL COMPACT, AND 
BOTH RESOLVE UPON JONATHAN WILD’S DESTRUCTION. 
“ Forgive me,” said Steggs, in a deprecatory, humble 
manner. “ Forgive mo. I was carried away just then 
by my own bad passious, and knew not what I said; but 
I am one who finds it very hard to put up with a blow or 
defeat at the hands of any or.e, and both of these have I 
experienced at the hands of Jaek Sheppard.” 

“ I have been already made acquainted with the history 
of the past,” said Blueskin, “and can understand your 
breaking out when I mentioned Jack Sheppard, but you 
will have to look upon him as a Irieud if you arc sineere 
in your desire to do Edgwortb Bess a service.” 

“That’s it. I want, if I possibly can, to make repa¬ 
ration for the wrong 1 have clone her. Whether I shall j 
succeed is more than I can say, but I shall make the 
attempt.” 

“ The best of us could do no more. Tlieu listen to me, 
and I will explain that which seems strango to you. 1 
had been attacked by Jonathan Wild, and left for dead. 
At the same time he captured Jaek Sheppard and 
Edgwortb Bess.” 

“I remember,” said Steggs, gloomily. “ I remember. 
It was at an abbey in Gloucestershire.” 

“ It wns. I recovered from the terrible wound I had 
received, and not wishing Jonathan to know that I was 
still in life, disguised myself in the manner you saw.” 

“ In the colls P” 

“ Yes. Of course, knowing (hat both Sheppard and 
EdgwortL Boss had been captured by Wild, I made sure 
of finding them beneath the cells in bis bouse. So I 
watched him out, and then made a violeut entry into the 
house, gained the cells, threw open the doors of every 
one, released you aud another, but found not those whom 
I bad come to seek. How we got out, and the rest, you 
know.” 

“ I do.” 

“ At my command, we separated , and now,having told 
you so far, explain to me by what chance you became a 
prisoner. I thought- yon were friendly to Lord Doumull’s 
interest.” 

“ And so I was.” 

i “ Then why were you ecnfmerl ? " 

; “ Cannot you guess ? ” 

“ I do not kuow enough- 

“ 1 will tel you, then. Jonathan Wild wished to get 
kis lordship wholly in his power, and we a jealous of mo.’’ 


l see. 

“ So be took advantage of me, poisoned the ear of Loru 
Douiuull with lalse duunts about me, and, in the on* 7 , T 
was captured by his myrmidons, and lodged in the gloomy 
and pestiferous dungeon in which you found me.” 

“ Then you are no friend of Wild’s ? ” 

“Friend!; 11a! ha! I should like to cut his throat-, 
and 1 will do it, toe; I will do it!” 

“ Do not excite ycurself. You will do yourself a serious 
injury if you do. It seems to me quite clear that our 
enemies—ami by‘our’ I mean myself, Jack Sheppard, and 
Edgwortb Bess—are yours ; and so, surely, we ought tc 
work together. But we will leave that "for the present. 
Tell me what became of you after your release.” 

“ I can do so in a very few words, but I ought first to 
tell you that 1 have been, in times back, a bad aud evil 
man—loving wickedness for its own sake ; so wlieu Wil¬ 
liams, who had been an old comrade ot mine, sent for me 
when on bis d.ing bed, and related the story about the 
heiress ol the 1 Ltmmill estates, which I daresay you 
know, J promised him that J would do all I could to pro¬ 
cure her that ot which she had been deprived.” 

“ Instead of which ”- 

“ inste d ot which, as soon as I left the chamber ot 
death, 1 began to turu the matter over in my mind, and 
consider Low 1 could turn it to the best advantage. My 
judgment diseived me. i thought the best bargain 1 
could mak» -ould be to go to the nobleman who already 
had posses.A-ou o! the estates, and take part with him. J 
did bo. Tlit result, I need uot tell you, for you know i! 
already. 1 have been justly punished.” 

“ Yea Lave,” said Blueskin, “ but”- 

“ One moment. I havo not said now that which 1 
intended. While in the solitude of the cell iu which 
Jonathan had placed me, I bad ample opportunities of 
thinking over the past. I repented, but repentance came 
too late. Nevertheless, when you set me free, I was an 
altered man. From that moment I looked upou Wild a3 
iny enemy ; as for Lord Doumull, I scarcely consider him, 
in the ettto in which I last saw Lim, worthy of the enmity 
of any one! ” 

“ He is a villain,” said Blueskin, “and has acted like 
one, and I will tako good care ho docs not escape the 
penalty due to his deeds.” 

“ But it is Wild,” said Steggs, fiercely. “ I hate hire, 
and I will havo his life! But you see to what I am 
reduced. When you saw me, I was literally dying of 
starvation.” 

“ I Lave saved you, then, and if you aro eincere in what 
you have just said, wo shall be friends in future. We 
ought to both work together.” 

“ Our ends are the same.” 

“ They are. The one purpose of my life is to restore 
poor Edgwortb Bess to her rights, and if yoa will lend me 
your assistance, I do not doubt we shall both succeed. 
As for Jonathan, we have one or two little scores to wipe 
Ofi.” 

“ Tell me what 1 eau do,” said Steggs. “ Show me 
how I can serve you and the heiress, and how I can 
obtain my revenge upon Wild.” 

“ We must consider the matter over. It is one which 
cannot be decided upon in a moment. I have myself 
sworn to bring Jonathan Wild to the scaffold, and I will 
do it, even though I bad to perish with him ! ” 

“ I, too, have made the same oath,” said Steggs, with 
increasing energy, “ and surely, between the two of us, it 
will bo kept.” 

“ It will on my part. But leave that. Will you swear 
that you are sincere in all that you have said to me?" 

“ I swear I am, and if you kuew all the particulars ot 
the case, you would not ask the question. No longer will 
I serve those who requite my services in so ungrateful a 
manner.” 

“ Then, that h sufficient. I will trust you, and I bid 
you beware how you nttenipt to play me false!” 

“ You need not fear.” 

“ I. warn you. And now, have you found no clue to the 
whereabouts of Edgworth Bess ? ” 

“ None whatever.” 

“ She escaped from Wild's cells,” said Blueskin. 

“ Are you certain of that ? ” 

“ Quite certain, t have the best evidence, of it.” 

“ You mean, you have seen her since.” 

“ No ; lint 1 bad if from the person who set her free!" 
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! “ I understand.” 

“ But in some unaccountable way she disappeared, and 
since that tune I hare neither seen nor heard anything 
oi her.” 

“ 1 cannot think she is in Wild’s possession.” 

“ But you have no proof of that f ” 

“ No; I have no proof, but I have watched Lis actions.” 
“ And the result r ” 

11 1 cannot think he either has her at his hcuee, or 
knows where she is.” 

“Ah I well. We must see. Jack Sheppard, I am 
afraid, is an inmate of Newgate." 

“ Again 1 ” 

“ Yes, again! ” 

“ How many times will that make P” 

“Twice!” 

“ Then, if 1 was him, I should beware of the third.” 

“ Pho! pho! Now, take my advice. Rest yourself and 
recover j our strength, as well as you can. 1 will furnish 
you with money. You had better stay here, I should 
think.” 

“ As you will; but in w hat way am I to assist you P ” 

“ TLnt we must consider.” ( 

" I have a plan.” 

“ Have you P ” 

“ Yes! ’’ 

“ Is it a good one?” 

“Y’es!” 

11 Does it stand n fair chance of success P w 
“ 1 think so.” 

“ Let me hear it, then.” 

“ It is this.” 

He spoke a few words in a low tone. 

What was their import will presently appear, but we 
cannot now disclose it. 

Blueskin looked grave, and then he said— 

“ 1 nm airaid it is impossible.” 

“ How so?” 

“ 1 know by experience how bard he is to deceive." 

“ And I,” said Steggs, “ know my powers of deception! 
At any rate, if I make the trial, no harm con happen te 
any ODe save myself.” 

No; that is true.” 

“ Well, then, 1 thi.ib I ought to try it. Should I suc¬ 
ceed, you know the advantage it will bring.” 

“ It will.” 

“ And is it not worth while to ran a little risk for the 
accomplishment of so much P ” 

“It is; and 1 only hope you will succeed; but you must 
not thiuk of trying lor a day or so, or, at all events, until 
you have recovered your strength somewhat.” 

“ Leave that to me, Blueskin; 1 will try my best, for 
1 am with you body aud soul, aud not only that—I shall 
be serving your 'uteresls, aud procuring my own revenge 
at the same time.” 

“The latter is a powerful inducement, no doubt. But 
yon must becarelul; the scheme, which you propose is 
S most Uiilicult one indeed, and 1 am atruiil you will hud 
it impossible.” 

“ brill t uni willing to run the risk.” 

“ 'l Lcd you think, 1 suppose, no one ought to interfere. 
Should you succeed it will be n great thing for all of us. 

1 shall go now and procure what intelligence 1 can. Do 
you in the meantime stay here.” 

“ A little rest w ill enable me to recover my strength.” 
“Then employ that time in maturing your bold and 
daring plan. Y'ou ought to consider well before you 
attempt it.” 

“ 1 shall do so, never fear. I am cot one ready to 
throw my life away.” 

I “ Here is money, then. I may be some hours before I 
return; but do not you, on auj account, stir forth. Let 
me feel sure of liudiug you here.” 

“ You can rely upon me.” 

“ 1 will leave you, then,'’said Biuesk>n. and as he spoke 
he set Out upon his Uilhcult errand. 

CHAPTER CXLIX. 

JONATHAN Wiin VHACKS 1 lie. IM KATES IN -s'vii; SOCKET 
HAUNT, AM) ACHIEVES A VlCTOEti 

Jonathan W ilu could not subdue a certain amoant of 
very natural excitement which ho felt upon seeing the 
door in the rocks which led to the pirates’ cave. i 


He signalled to his men. 

Some portion of his excitement seemed to have oom- 
mnnicated itself to them, for they obeyed with unusual 
promptitude. 

Tue second ladder was raiaoJ. 

It was fixed in a similar manner to the a ret, and placed 
close beside it. 

The men rushed up both with eager impetuosity. 

The ladders, of course, were very soon quite rail, and 
they would only hold a small portion of the men. 

When all wns in readiness, Jonathan prepared to give 
tLe word to demolish the door. 

This they were told to do at one blow, if possible, and 
then they were to rush into the cavern as quickly as tboy 
could, and wait just inside the entrance until they had 
been joined by all their companions. 

But just as ho was about to do this, a slight rumbling 
noise wns heard overhead. 

He held up his hand for all to be silent. 

They listened rather anxiously to know what was going 
to happen. 

All put themselves in a posture of defence. 

The next sound they heard, and which followed closely 
upon the other, was one to which they were all familiar¬ 
ized. 

Some one was unfastening a door. 

That door was the one through which they wished to 
pass. 

Was it possible that they had arrived at the very moment 
when the pirates were about to leave their abiding 
place P 

It might he so. 

Or was it Uawkins, who, from some place or other, had 
observed their approach, aud opened the door to facilitate 
their entrance ? 

Jonathan thought the latter the more probable suppo¬ 
sition of the two. 

But for once he was mistaken. 

He was not, however, in possession of one little fact 
which the reader is. 

Hawkins, who Lad so cleverly joined the pirate band, 
and hit upon eo clever a means of conveying the requisite 
intelligence to Wild, had beep detected in his treachery, 
and Lis ate had paid the forfeit. 

At that very momeut, instead of busying himself about 
Jonathan and his ailuirs, he was lying Cold and still in tbo 
rudely-hollowed grave, into which, by the commands of 
Captain llowlet, he had been cast when be'was cut down. 

And now the reader will please carry back Lis recol¬ 
lection to tLat scene in the cavern, wben Edgwortli Bess 
huviug with so much courage and dilliculty made Ler 
escape from her chamber, Lad fallen once more into 
the arms ot the much-dreaded pirate. 

Upon making this discovery, the poor persecuted girl 
ceased to struggle, und lapsed into a strange state of semi- 
conseiousues3. 

Captain ltowlct carried her into the outer cavern. 

Then, w ith apparent suddenness, he gave the order to 
his men to go on hoard at once. 

In obedience to this command, they had hastily got 
themselves iu readiness, and hurried along the passage 
which led to the secret door in the rocks. 

l'he captain brought up the rear, nnd when the ex¬ 
tremity was reached, the door was uufusteued. 

But ere they could opeu it, a loud voice had cried out 
in a tone of command, aud the door was tluug open in 
their faces. 

Then rushed into the cavern a large body of men. 

These were Jonathan Wild and his band, who had 
arrived at this, to them, fortunate juncture. 

llad they been a little later, tlie pirates would have been 
aboard their last-sailing vessel, and there ah hopes of 
capturing them would have been at an cud. 

As n w.is, he was just iu time. 

The pirates were taken completely by surprise. 

Their ferocious crptaai was, lu wover, the brst to 
recover himself, aud ho shouted to Lis crew to defend 
tliL-mselves. 

lieiore they coulJ obey him, however, Jonathan hud 
succeeded in obtaiuiug a lodgment. 

Mis men swarmed up alter him. 

The plate would have been profoundly dark. Lad it not 
been for the dark lanterns which W ild’s janitaries had 
brought with them. 
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Those they unmasked, and held in their left hands. 

In their right they grasped their swords. 

The broad beams of light which passed through the 
lenses enabled them to see their adversaries distinctly, 


To reach him, however, he would have to cut his way 
through the whole band. 

Hut to do this Wild did not shrink. 

Right and left the pirates fell or gave way before the 


while they themselves remained invisible, for the bright long sweeping strokes of his terrible weapon, which 
light, falling on the faces of the pirates, dazzled them, every time came down with so much force as to make a 
and made them unable to see plainly. second blow unnecessary. 

In spite of the commands of their chief, they did not At last the pirates, one and all, threw down their 
tight with that valiancy which one would have expected swords and cried for quarter. 

from men who had for so long a time succeeded in matting . Jonathan Wild did not trouble himself to look whether 
themselves a terror to others. it was granted to them or not, but made his way over a 

A panic had taken possession of them. heap of the dead and dying to the captain, who even now 

When this is the case it is vain for the commander io would not relinquish his hold of Edgworth Bess, though 
hope lor victory. _ she struggled most furiously in his arms. 

Jonathan’s _ men, on the contrary, animated, by the But, upon seeing Jonathan approach, he fairly took her 
actions of their leader, and encouraged to do their utmost up, and ran with her in the direction of the excavation in 
for the reward they would gain, fought with the greatest the side from which the house above could be reached, 
fury. . This place was quite dark. 

The pirates gave ground. . Jonathan, however, did not stop for a light, but shouted 

Captain Howlot, with such a feeling of ungovernable to his men to bring one, and follow him. 
rage at his heart as to defy all power of depiction, strove The footsteps ol‘ the captain now ceased, and so had the 


to rally them. . cries of Edgworth Besc. 

But it was ol no avail. These had hitherto been a guide to him. 

The retrograde movement had been commenced. In an agony of apprehension, lest, after all, the girl 

'they could not stop. should escape, bedashed forward, screaming out to his 

Back—hack, foot by foot, they went down the narrow men to bring a. light, 
passage leading to the large cavern. —. ... 

The din of the conflict i.u that confined space was really ojr \ PTER CT 

terrific. onarri/a wu. 

There were oaths, and cries, and shrieks, and fierce Jonathan wild chases captain howlet,alias colonei 
words of command. thorne, through the mansion, and obtains pos- 

Mingled with these were firing of pistols, arul the session oe edgworth bess. 
clashing of swords. Jonathan, however, encountered no obstacle to his pro- 

Foremost in the fray was Jonathan Wild. gross, nor could he hear anything but a slight rustling 

He swung his hanger round his head, and brought it noise, 
down with a vigour and effect which testified in a very But his men, with lights in their bauds, now made their 
remarkable manner to the immense strength which ho way into the lesser cavern, for such it was, in which he 
possessed. stood. 

And here he had the advantage of Captain Howlet. It was, he found, of tolerable size, but as he glanced 

He led bis own men. with his eagle eye about it, no trace of Captain Howlet 

^ This, the latter did not, and could not do, for he held and his prey could be seen. 

Edgworth Bess in his arms. But oue of his men happening to glance upward, saw 

So strong was his passion for her, that he took no part something, to which he called Jonathan’s immediate at- 
in the tight, save by shouting to his men. tention. 

He kept in the rear with his prisoner. At a considerable distance from the floor of the ca\ern. 

Upon reaching the larger cavern, the pirates made a and climbing desperately up a rope, with Edgworth Bess 
temporary stand. in his arms, was the pirate. 

_ There was a light here, too, which enabled them to see This was a sight for which all were unprepared, 

the numbers and position of their adversaries. It was easy to perceive, from tbo manner in which she 

When they saw how nearly equal they were—that indeed hung over his left arm, that the poor girl was insensible, 
their unexpected foes only out-numbered them by five or This would account l'or the cessation of her cries, 

six—they experienced a momentary roturn of courage. One would have thought, however, that even though 

They began to grow conscious that they were fighting she did not struggle, but hung a dead weight, it was 
for their lives. quite impossible to ascend a rope so burdened. 

Finding that the varions oil lamps placed about the But Colonel Thome was a rather out-of-the-way sort of 
cavern gave a tolerably bright and steady light, Wild's personage. 

men threw away the dark lanterns, considering them un- His gigantic form, and almost superhuman strength, 
necessary. for it was in keeping with his bulk, has been already 

But J onathan himself, happening to look in the direo- reverted to. 
t ion where Captain Howlet stood, caught sight of a female This was oue thing that assisted him. 
form. Then another was, that he was a finished sailor. 

At that moment she struggled desperately, and uttered Unlike many captains, there was no duty about ship 
an ear-piercing shriek, which sounded high above all the which he could not perform with dexterity aud ease, 
din of the couflict, and echoed with a dreary, melancholy Climbiug a rope was one of them—perhaps, the one ho 


cadence in the off-branching caverns. 

The face was turned towards him. 

Jonathan saw it. 

The shriek that came from the girl’s lips was almost 


could do best. 

The knots in this rope, too, made a most wonderful 
difference. 

But still the feat was oue which few would have 


immediately followed by oue of those terrible and un- attempted, and fewer still Lave been able to carry out. 
earthly roars to which at times the thief-taker gave utter- It was, let it bo said, with the utmost dilficulty that the 
anco when anything occurred which surprised or angered pirate-chief performed it. 

him.. _ _ The rope, as the reader w ill doubtless recollect, had 

This time it expressed surprise. been cut by Lieutenant Morgan, and the end of it, instead 

And incredulity as well. of reaching nearly to the floor, as it had done at the time 

By what extraordinary succession of incidents came of Edgworth Bess making her descent, now was just. 
Edgworth Bess.in the power of Captain Howlet, and an about ou a level with a tall man’s head, 
inmate of the pirates’ caves ? The cry that carno from the lips cf all, made the cap- 

He was at a loss to think. tain aware that he had been discovered; but so far from 

^ He. would have fancied it must be a ease of mistaken allowing that to daunt him, it only served as an incentive 
identity, hut he was too familiar with the girl’s features to fresh exertions, for all saw that his speed was accele- 
fo fall into any mistake of that kind. rated. 

He did not stop to speculate. Jonathan Wild, under the impulse of the moment, 

Rushing forward with redoubled fury, he aimed his drew his pistol when he first saw it. 
way to whore the pirate captain stood. Hia finger pressed the trigger, and in another moment 
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the weapon would have been discharged, but a sudden 
thought made him alter his intention. 

That he would hit his mark there was little doubt. 

But had he done so, what would have been the result ? 

The captain’s hold upon the rope would have relaxed. 

He would have fallen to the ground. 

Had not the bullet slain him, the fall upon the rocky 
floor of the cavern most assuredly would. 

Edgworth Bess was in his arms. 

She would have fallen with him. 

She would have met with the same fate. 

Now, if there was one thing that Jonathan desired more 
than another, it was that the life of Edgworth Bess 
should be preserved, let the circumstances be what they 
might. 

If she, through any unlucky accident, should perish, 
the whole of his deeply-laid plans would be annihilated— 
frustrated. 

Accordingly he lowered the point of his weapon, and 
returned it to his belt. 


Captain Howlet, if he had seen this threatening move¬ 
ment upon the part of his enemy, did not take the least 
notice of it, but bent the whole of his energies to the 
superhuman task of climbing upwards. 

Strong and skilful as he was, he found that every foot 
he ascended cost him a greater effort than the preceding 

No sooner had Jonathan restored the pistol to his belt, 
than he shouted—“ Follow me, my men! Follow me . 

At the same moment he dashed forward, and grasping 
the end of the thick rope with hoth hands, commenced 
climbing up it. , 

The first was the most difficult part, because he had no 
hold for his feet. - 114 . 

'When, however, he got up a little way, and could rest 
them upon the large knots, it became a comparatively easy 
matter. , . ,, 

It might be that the thief-taker was less expert than 
the pirate, but then that disadvantage was more than 
counteracted by his being unencumbered. 
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Wild’s men, aa soon as he had got high enough, one by 
one began to climb the rope, and they looked like so many 
rate on a string. 

Ah the strain upon the rope increased, some very sus¬ 
picions cracks wero heard, calculated to excite the greatest 
uneasiness in the minds of those ■who heard them. 

Jonathan, however, would not have stayed fov a much 
greater danger than that. 

Unheeding the ominous sounds, he continued his up¬ 
ward course; but, in spite of all his efforts, ho did not 
g ain much upon Captain Howlet, who hud had an excellent 
start. 

So long, however, as he did not reach the top of the 
rope much before lie did, Jonathan did not care. 

The darkness increased rapidly the higher they went 
up, for the only light of any kind there was in the place, 
was such as proceeded from the lautems his men below 
had with them. 

Not once, though, did Wild look down. 

He fixed his eyes steadfastly upon the dusky form of 
the pirate-chief, and his burden above him. 

More and more indistinct did they become, and he had 
to strain his vision to continue seeing them. 

I Suddenly, however, they disappeared. 

Almost the same moment, too, the vibration of the rope 
from above ceased utterly. 

“ He has reached the top,” thought Jonathan, and ho 
increased his speed. 

At this time he was probably fifteen or twenty feet from 
the floor of the cavern. 

Hanging below him were four or five of his men. 

The strain upon tho rope was very great, but still not 
more than it could bear with safety, provided it was 
secured properly at the top. 

But there was the question. 

Directly he reached tho top of the rope, Captain Howlet 
found the panel open, as Edgworth Bess had left it. 

This was fortunate for him, since it enabled him to gain 
the chamber with all the greater ease. 

Thrusting her first through tho aperture, the captain 
followed. 

An awful expression of diabolical malice was on his face. 

His secret was discovered. 

His band destroyed. 

Himself a fugitive. 

But let the extremity of his fortune be what it might, 
he determined not to abandon tho young girl, for whom 
he had conceived so violent and uncontrollable a passion. 

She was still insensible, and lay in a huddled-up mass 
upon the flooring, just where he had placed her. 

So great was his fatigue, that he found himself com¬ 
pelled to rest a minute or two in order to recruit his 
strength. 

He laid himself down at full length upon the floor. 

But ere he had been a second in this position he crawled 
forward a little, and holding his head over the verge of 
the abyss, peeped down. 

Far below he could see the lights which were carried 
by the men on the floor of the cavern. 

Then he, with difficulty, made out the form of Jona¬ 
than Wild ascending the rope. 

This every now and then cracked with tho strain that 
was put upon it. 

The sound came to the pirate’s ears. 

It gave him a new thought. 

The malignant expression upon his countenance 
deepened. 

| Raising himself a little, he sought with his hand in his 

J belt. 

He chrew from a sheath suspended from it a large and 
beautifully-tempered dagger. 

The few rays of light that found their way into the 
apartment seemed to focus themselves upon it, for, as 
he moved it, a faint gleam betrayed its presence. 

Holding this dagger firmly in his right hand, he 
again sank down, so that his head was over the abyss. 

This time he could tell his foes were much nearer. 

But he could almost have shrieked with exultation at 
the utter discomfiture they were about to receive at his 
hands, but he deemed it most prudent to stifle the incli¬ 
nation. 

Gently, so that his foe should have no indication of what 
he was about, and so take the alarm, Captain HowW felt 
for the roj-C'c 


It was stretched to suoh a degree that it felt more like 
a bar of iron than aught else. 

WitL tho same gentleness aa he had before used, the 
pirate, as soon as he had found tho repe, drow his knife 
across it. 

At tho find stroke, only the outside of tho eiiunds were 
severed. 

At the second, tho dagger sunk further in. 

He did not remove it from its position, but gently drow 
it across for the third time. 

A tearing noiso followed. 

The remainder of the rope, unable to bear the strain, 
was giving way thread after thread. 

Those below must have had some idea of their peril, 
but before they could escape, the rope, with a loud snap, 
gave way altogether. 

CHAPTER, CLI. 

JONATHAN WILD HAS A NAEEOW ESCAPE OP HIS LIFE, 

AND 18 MOP.E THAN EVEE DETERMINED TO BEING THE 

CAEEEE OP CAPTAIN nOWLET TO AN END. 

As soon as this sound reached his ears, Captain Howlet 
gave way to the inclination ho had felt to indulge himself 
in a loud shriek of laughter. 

It was discordant and unmirtbfnl, and eohoed mourn¬ 
fully in the cavern. 

It was accompanied, too, by another sound, which all 
but drowned it. 

This was the horrible cry of fear which Jonathan and 
his men uttered when they found themselves falling through 
spaco. 

A few fleeting seconds passed. 

Then they reached the hard, rocky floor of the cavern 
with a dull crash. 

Quickly succeeding it camo the veils of excruciating 
agony to which those gavo vent who had received the 
slightest injuries. 

The others were either dead, or in a state greatly 
resembling it. 

It was rather strange that the thought did not occur to 
the crafty and politic brain of Jonathan Wild that tho first 
thing tho pirato would be likely to do upon reaching the 
top would De to sever the rope, and thus cut off all access 
to him. 

Had he thought of it, he would not have trusted himself 
to climb np it m the manner he had, for fear of the con¬ 
sequences. 

The best of us are apt at times, especially during any 
great excitement, to omit to take into consideration all 
the probabilities of the case. 

In this instance Jonathan did not. 

All seemed safe and still, so he continued his upward 
course at the best speed he could make. 

All at onee, however, he fancied he felt tho rope 
lengthen. 

A repetition of the same thing told him that it was no 
fancy, but reality. 

A cold sweat broke out all over him. 

The rope was giving way. 

Under the impulse of the moment, he did what was, 
under the circumstances, the very best thing he could do. 

lie relaxed his hold upon the rope, and slipped down. 

But, before he could reach tho head of the man next 
him, the rope above, with the snapping sound we have 
recorded, gave way altogether. 

Involuntarily, Jonathan shut his eyes, and uttered a 
groan of horror. 

He fully behoved that his last hour had come. 

The helief was shared, and the cry of horror echoed 
by all who hung belgw him. 

Thou they reached the bottom. 

In this fortune favoured Jonathan Wild to a greatei 
extent than such a wretch deserved. 

Those who were lowest were worst off. 

Received the greatest injuries. 

He was at the top. 

Consequently, when all fell, he never readied the. rock 
at all, but came down on the mass of men beneath him. 

The shock of the fall was grea t, of course, and for a 
minute or so he was unconscious. 

At the end of that time, however, he was in full pos¬ 
session of his faculties, both bodily and mental. 

lie had scrambled to his feet before the men who had 
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been standing below had recovered from the sudden sur- 
prise. 

Every breath he drew seemed ro invigorate Jonathan, 
and to show him that, after all, the injuries he had received 
from the fearful fall wero very slight indeed. 

“ Quick! quick t ” he yelled ; “ never mind those who 
are hurt! Run some of you to the entrance of the 
cavern, and bring the two ladders with you. Lot a dozen 
descend into the boat, and be rowed to the nearest land¬ 
ing-place to ‘ The Larches.’ Surround the house, and see 
that the pirate-chief escapes not! ” 

The men did not hesitate a moment, and well was it 
that they did not, but set off at full speed to tho entrance. 

A dozen then mado their way into one of the boats 
which had oonveyed them thither, and were swiftly rowed 
away into the darkness of the night. 

The remainder then drew up the ladders, which were 
of very great length indeed. 

The angles and turnings in the narrow passage leading 
to the cavern made it difficult for them to be carried, bat 
these obstacles were, without much loss of time, over¬ 
come. 

By the time they returned, they found Jonathan had 
prepared a quantity of rope, by the aid of which the two 
ladders were hastily hut firmly lashed together. 

Thus joined, they really looked ns though they would 
enable him to gain the point he wished to reach. 

The pirates had all been vanquished. Quarter had been 
refused to all of them, and all that remained of tho much- 
dreadod Howlet band were a few bleeding, wounded 
forms, from whom it would have been a mercy to trample 
out what little of that mysterious essence of lifo which 
clung to them. 

This was not done, however. 

Five men had been on tho rope with Jonathan. 

Three of these were dead, aud so were two more upon 
whom it happenod to fall. 

The other two were only partially injured. 

Jonathan got off best of all. 

The time that had been taken to do all this was really 
very short indeed, and before Wild had thoroughly re¬ 
covered his breath, he commenced tho ascent oi tho 
ladders. 

This time he took a lantern in his baud, in order to see 
his way before him. 

For fear lest tho ladders should give way whero they 
had been tied together, only one man was allowed to 
follow him. 

Against what the top portion of the ladder rested, Wild, 
of course, had no idea. 

As he mounted, which he did fearlessly and rapidly 
enough, he Hashed his lantern about him. 

The smaller cavern seemed to be of a very remarkable 
shape. 

Generally the height of a cavern bears some degree of 
proportion to the diameter. 

But in this case, all such proportion wa3 set at do- 
fianco. 

The diameter of it was only ft few yards, but tho height 
seemed many feet. 

The sides wero smooth, white, and even. 

At last, a3 ho ascended, Jonathan camo to tho conclu¬ 
sion that this shape was not natural, but that the roof of 
tho cavern had been raised. 

As bo got higher, he soou found that the sides tapered 
in rapluly, so that the nppearauco presented was that of 
some huge funnel. 

At length he reached the ton round of the second 
ladder. 

He directed the light of his lantern upwards. 

Just out of his reach he could see the piece of rope 
dangling down where Captain Howlet had cut it. 

Could he but grasp this, Jonathan felt that all weuld be 
well. 

Cautiously, for the attempt w as full of peril, he mounted 
two more rounds, and stood upon the topmost one, hold¬ 
ing to the wall for support. 

It was an awful situation. 

Tho least tremor of the body, tho least giddiness, and 
he must have been precipitated to the bottom. 

Nothing could have saved him. 

But Wild wa3 cool and collected. 

Even now, the rope was barely within reach of hie out¬ 
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stretched hands, but at length he managed to take a hold 
of it with his fingers. 

This grasp ho soon increased, and then, when he had 
it in both hands, he quitted hi3 foothold upon the ladder, 1 
and hung, suspended m mid air, by the mere strength in 
his wrists alons. 

It was a feat which few besides those who had trained ' 
themselves to tho performance of similar feat3 would '' 
have attempted. 

Gradually Jonathan drew his body up until he readied | 
the spring panel opening into the chamber which had J 
been occupied by Edgworth Bess. 

He could not seo into this place, for when he had to 
make use of both hands, he had hung the lantern to his 
belt, it being provided with a handle made specially for 
that purpose. 

The panel had been left just as Bess had propped it 
open. 

No donbt Captain Howlet felt pretty sure that he had 
discomfited his enemies for some time to come, and, that 
now tho rope was cut, it was quite impossible to ascend. 

But he did not know the man with whom he had to j 
contend. 

He was, as the present narrative displays, a man with 
an expedient brain and an indomitable spirit, which would 
make him rise superior to any dangers. 

Tho faint night light which made its way into the room, 
enabled Jonathan Wild to perceive the outlines of the 
aperturo. 

But knowing he was unsupported, he listened before he 
attempted to crawl in. 

All was still. 

The captain was net in that part of his residence, at all 
events. 

Jonathan, therefore, ventured to climb through tho 
sliding panel. 

But ho put himself in nn attitude of defence as soou 
as he could, for fear the pirate should be lurkiug somc- 
whero in tho room. 

By hashing the light of his lantern round it, however, 
he assured himself that it was empty. 

The next stop was to devise some mcaus by which he 
could be joined by his men, for it would never do for 
him to engage tho pirate single-handed. 

Kneeling down, Lieu, ho saw that the one man who had 
followed him up the ladder was at the top of it, unable to 
proceed any further. 

“Descend,” said Jonathan, “ and bring back the coil of 
rope. I will fasten it afresh, and then you will manage 
easily. Quick, there is not a moment to lose ! ” 

The man, in his zeal to obey the thief-taker, did not 
stop to descend the ladder step by stop, but striding his 
legs, he slipped down the whole distance. 

Quickly seizing the end of the rope, and bidding two or 
throe others to follow him, he ran up again. 

He found, upon reaching the top, that Jonathan had 
taken off his neckcloth, and was holding it down at the 
full length of his arm. 

The man comprehended in a moment what it was in¬ 
tended for, so taking the rope, ho tied one end of the neck¬ 
cloth to it. | 

When this was done, Wild drew tho ropo up, and, : 
somehow or other, managed to secure it iu the same j 
manner as before. j 

Then he called out to his men to ascend as quickly as j 
they could. 


CHAPTER CLII. i 

; 

COLONEL TIIORNE TAKES A OREAT DEAL OP USELESS 
TEOUELE, BUT DETERMINES TO CHEAT JONATHAN 1 
WILD. | 

With tho rope thus placed, Jonathan’s men had very • 
little difficulty in making their way through the secret ! 
panel into the room whero their leader was waiting for 
them. 

Tho ladder, too, had been found quite strong enough to 
boar four of tlieir number upon it at one time. 

Jonathan only waited until he had got half-a-dozen men 
around him, and then drawing his own sword, and hold- ■ 
ing the dark tantem in his left hand, ho called out to i 
them to do likewise aud follow him. i 
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S With these words on his iips, ho flung open the door, 
for Vt v>as not fastened in any way, and passed through it. 
A flight of steps was just before him, and he ran down 
> without hesitation. 

At the foot of it numerous doors could he seen leading 
in different directions. 

Wliioh one to take to follow iu the steps of Colonel 
Thorne was more than he could tell. 

He hoped, however, that those of his janizaries who had 
one round iu the boat would be in time to surround the 
ouse, and make it impossible for him to leave it. 

{ In a systematic manner Jonathan commenced an exami- 

! nation of the mansion. 

Everywhere his eye turned, objects of the greatest 
| beauty and value met his gaze, and, accustomed as he 
was to grandeur when visiting his noble patrons, Jonathan 
could not restrain his astonishment at the beauty of every¬ 
thing which he beheld. 

He lost no time, however, by looking at these. He was 
one, who, having once set his mind upon an idea, never 
allowed anything foreign to tempt him from it. 

Leaving the great thief-taker to prosecute his search, 
whioh, from the size of the mansion must, of necessity, 
occupy some time, we will turn our attention to Colonel 
Thome and Edgworth Bess. 

When he had, as he thought, completed the discom¬ 
fiture of his foes, he remained for some moments leaning 
over the abyss, gloating over the pain which he had 
caused. 

But ho did not wait until Jonathan recovered. 

Just before that interesting event, feeling that his 
strength had in a great measure returned to him, he 
rose. 

I Edgworth Bess still lay exactly in the same position 
upon the floor as that in which he had placed her. 

This would indicate that her swoon, caused by repeated 
and continued frights, still held her faculties in bondage. 

^ Captain Howlet made no effort to restore her. 
t He knew that while she was in that state he should 
f have less trouble with her, and he had firmly resolved 

I * not to fly without her, if he could possibly avoid it. 

Once more, then, taking her up in his arms, and feeling, 
although much fatigued, scarcely any inconvenienco from 
her weight, he strode across the room to the door leading 
, to the staircase. 

This one, it will be recollected, ivas, while Edgworth 
Bess was prisoner, kept securely locked, and he had to 
waste a few minutes fumbling in the pocket of his coat for 
the key. 

At last he grasped it, and then, thrusting it into the 
lock, shot back the bolt. 

He fluug the door open and passed through. 

He had no light with him, hut the place was too 
familiar to him for that to be much inconvenience. 

He descended the staircase slowly and cautiously. 
Turning to the left as soon as he reached the foot of it, 
he made liis way along a kind of corridor, and thence 
through a small door into a room. 

“ Curses on this unlucky chance ! ” he cried, in tones of 
the utmost fury. “ Another five minutes, and I should 
have been safe on board my bonny bark, w ith the black 
flag floating over me. Then all would have been well.” 

_ A small couch was in the room, and upon this he depo¬ 
sited poor Edgworth Bess. 

“ More than all, too, I am known. The well" kept secret 
of so many years laid hare! But, never mind| I have yet 
some time before me, and I will employ that time as host 
I may to my own advantage and my foe’s undoing! I 
have been a dreaded outlaw ou the deep ! Now shall I 
begin a new existence on the shore. This place I must 
for over abandon. It grieves me to think so, but there is 
no help for it. To stay here longer will he impossible.” 
Ho was silent for a moment. 

“ Let me see,” he said, “ I will first secrete about my 
person, in as small a compass as I can, a portion of my 
wealth. I shall have time to do that, tor, ten to one, if it is 
Known how easily the bouse may be approached from tbo 
sea. At any rate, I will risk it, for I might as well quit 
life at once, as leave this place without wealth in my 
possession! ” 

Wliile thus speaking, Captain Howlet had not been idle 
or inactive. 


In a recess in this room was a large oaken cabinet, a 
marvel to look at, with its quaint and intricate carving 
and massive bands of iron, which served at the same time 
to strengthen and adorn it. 

This, by means of a key which he carried attached to a 
ribbon round his neck, the captain opened. 

A multitude of little drawers were disclosed. 

Opening one of these at random, he began, with great 
expedition, to transfer its contents to biu pockets. 

It consisted of nothing but unset gems of great size 
and brilliancy, each one of which must have been worth 
a large sum of money. 

This was, indeed, stowing wealth into a small compass. 

That one drawer alone contained sufficient to have satis¬ 
fied the wants of a moderate man during a long life. 

Bnt these the colonel did not think enough. 

He opened another drawer. 

The contents were the same. 

And so on he continued, until he had actually stuffed 
his pockets with brilliants. 

The wealth which he thus had in his possession must 
have been enormous, and it is difficult to imagine by what 
moans he became possessed of such a collection. 

However, there they were. 

“ Much more,” said the captain, “ would I gladly take 
away, but I cannot. I must content myself with that 
which I have already, and get away in safety with it. 
That is the next important thing to do.” 

As he spoke, he carefully locked the doors of tho cabinet 
again, so that it did not present any signs of having been 
opened. 

This done, he turned towards the couch upon which he 
had placed tho insensible and persecuted girl. 

“ Yon,” he said, “ shall he tho partner of my flight. I 
know not how it is that I have conceived so violent and 
unquenchable a passion for you, nor is thisa fitting time to 
speculate upon it. Still insensible,” he added. “ Well, 
perhaps it is better so, provided her insensibility docs not 
endure for ever.” 

With these last words on his lips. Captain Howlet 
stooped over the couch, and raised his captive in his arms. 

He turned towards the door. 

But, ere he passed through it, ho cast one last look upon 
the different objects the room contained. 

“ Farewell, old friends,” he said, in a voice of affected 
jocularity, and as though he was addressing sentient 
beings, “ farewell, all of you! Heaven knows into whose 
possession you may fall next, but I must leave you. It 
grieves me to do so, but I cannot stay. It will vex me to 
see another the inhabitant of this place; yet, stay—I 
have a thought! Yes, I mil do it. 1 shall at least pre¬ 
vent that!” 

The colonel again placed Edgworth Bess upon the 
couch, in order to carry out his suddenly-resolved-upon 
intention. 

What it was will bo quickly seen. 

Advancing to the fireplace, he took from the mantel¬ 
shelf a tinder-box. 

He next heaped a quantity of paper and rubbish on the 
floor. 

Then, by the aid of the above-named implement, he 
set fire to it 

The little heap blazed up brightly instantly. 

He applied the fire to different portions of the apart¬ 
ment. 

The walls were wainscoated, and the wood, owing to 
its great age, was in a very dry and rotten state. 

It caught the fire as quickly as the most inflammable 
material would. 

From the position of the room, Colonel Thome well 
enough kuew that if the tiro once got fair hold of it, it 
would spread with great rapidity to the remainder of the 
mansion, and then all attempts to extinguish it would be 
futile. 

Grief and satisfaction struggled for mastery in his 
breast, as he stood for a minute or two contemplating the 
destruction which was taking place around him. 

Colonel Thome was human. 

He loved his home. 

Not a single thing was in it that did not possess some 
special interest to him, and so he found it was, tus he said, 
bard indeed to leave it. 

No other person, however, would lay claim to them. 
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and be drew no small amount of consolation from this 
source. 

Urged, however, by the heat of the flames, as well as 
the impolicy of staying longer, he once more, and for the 
last time, raised Edgworth Bess in his arms. 

She moaned slightly, thus showing that, in spite of all 
tier perils, she still lived. 

The colonel carried her towards the door. 

By the time he reached it, the temperature of the room 
had risen to an insufferable degree, and the walls were 
i mere sheets of flame. 

; The reader will not fail to have perceived, by his ac¬ 
tions, that the colonel entertained no idea of beiug in 
any imminent danger. 

He calculated that some time must yet elapse before 
his foes made an attack upon him, if they did so at all, 
after the terrible repulse he hnd given them by severing 
the rope. 

Leisurely, therefore, as one might call it, he had made 
hispreparations for taking his departure. 

He quite expected he should be ablo to do so, and be 
mmiiolested. 

In this, however, he was doomed to be deceived. 

He did not take into consideration the extraordinary 
character of the man with whom he had to deal. 

He thought him disabled from taking any active mea- 
| sures just at present. 

How woefully he was deceived! 

At that very moment, the men who had been sent by 
Wild in tho boat, under the directions of the men who 
were well acquainted with the locality, had reached the 
lawn, and formed a circle round the house, through which 
it would be impossible for him to pass undetected.. 

We have said he took Bess for the last time in his arms, 
and advanced to the door. 

. Ho had determined that, at all risks, she should share 
hir flight. 

He flung open the door, and would have passed out into 
the corridor beyond. 

But just as he did so, his ears were saluted by a terrible 
shout. 

A roar. 

An exclamation came also from his own lips, and he 
paused where he st nod. 

Before him, blocking up the doorway, was Jonathan 
Wild and a dozen of his men. 


CHAPTER CLIII. 

THE COMBAT IN THE BURNING ROOM. JONATHAN WILD 

SAVES EDOWORTH BESS, BUT HAS SOME TROUBLE 

WITH COLONEL THORNE, 

One would almost have thought that, upon seeing this 
spectacle, the wild pirate-chief would have then and there 
lost all hope. 

But he did not, though what he did looked almost as 
though he had. 

Perceiving the state of aflair? outside, he did not attempt 
to attack thorn, nor did he allow them a chance of attack¬ 
ing him, but, with the suddenness of thought, darted 
back into the burning room, and closed the door behind 
him. 

This was a feat that looked like absolute insanity or 
suicide. 

Jonathan was frantic. 

Edgworth Bess, he feared, would after all be lost to 
him. 

The pirate-chief had chosen to perish rather than sur¬ 
render, and he had chosen that Edgworth Bess should 
perish with him. 

At least, such was Jonathan Wild’s idea. 

The first he might have done without the thief-taker 
raising a finger to prevent it, but as for the second, that 
was absolute destruction to all his most cherished schemes. 

Accordingly he shouted to his men to batter down the 
door, setting them the example himself. 

But the wik, pirate had taken care to fasten it securely 
on the inner side, and all their efforts to force it proved 
abortive. 

. It was not, however^ with any intention of seeking so 
dkogrecablo and painful a death as that which fire would 


inflict which made the colonel retreat into the burning 
room, but he saw that it was absolutely impossible for 
him to cut a way through the mass of men before him. 

It was not too late, he thought, to retreat into the 
room, and effect his escape by the wrindow, and no sooner 
did the idea occur to him, than he set about putting it 
into execution. 

The door of the room was fitted with a strong lock. 

The key was inside. 

To turn it took him but an instant only, and then he 
felt himself secure for a few minutes at least. 

But by this time the temperature of the room had in¬ 
creased to an almost insufferable degree. 

There was not much smoke, but what little there was 
was of a very pungent character. 

He inhaled it with great difficulty. 

His lungs seemed blistered by every breath he drew. 

It had the effect of restoring Bess to consciousness, for 
she uttered a piercing shriek, which came to Wild’s ears 
with the greatest plainness, and increased the agony of 
apprehension under which he already laboured. 

His blows upon the door increased in fury. 

Already it began to shake beneath his strokes. 

Colonel Thome, puzzled and confused by the heat and 
smoke and struggles of his captive, made the best of his 
way to the window. 

But just as he reached it, and dashed it open, he found 
himself confronted by another body of men. 

They were those who had been stationed on the outside. 

A horrible curse, which made the blood curdle in tho 
veins of Edgworth Bess, came hissing from the parched 
throat of the pirate-chief. 

Ho was ensnared. 

There was no way he could turn to make his escape. 

Crash, crash, came the blows upon the door, and at 
last, with a final effort, it was sent bodily inward. 

Jonathan Wild, heedless of the fierce flames, dashed in. 

The form of the pirate-captain and the girl he wished 
to save were clearly defined from the surrounding red. 

They were near the centre of the room. 

The colonel had been forced there by tho flames, to stop 
the progress of which no effort had been made, and which 
had already seized upon the principal portions of the 
building. 

He saw Wild coming. 

Still retaining his hold upon Edgworth Bess, he drew 
his sword and mado a fierce thrust at him. 

But Jonathan warded off the blow, and attacked him in 
his turn, though not with that fury which he otherwise 
would, for fear lest he should injure Edgworth Bess. 

_ “ Yield, villain! ” he cried. “ Put down the girl, or 
give her to me, and you shall have a chance of j our life! 
Do you hear me ? Put down the girl, I say! ” 

Our readers may imagine the state of Jonathan’s mind 
at seeing Edgworth Bess in such imminent danger of 
losing her life. As for the colonel, he might have died 
a thousand times if he thought proper. His life was of 
no value to him at all. 

But with the girl it was different. 

Colonel Thorne, however, although he saw no prospect 
of escape from a lingering death, would not release his 
hold, hat struck at Wild with his heavy sword. 

The advantages were all on his side. Botli were skilful 
swordsmen, but, then, Wild was afraid to strike. 

The interior of the room, too, was like a furnace. 

Wild’s men, although he repeatedly called to them, 
were deaf to his calls. It looked too hazardous to enter, 
and they preferred braving his anger, if ever he came out 
again. 

Of this they had some doubts, for the flames had seized 
upon the woodwork of the door. 

The shrieks that came from the lips of Edgworth Bess, 
who was now in lull possession of her senses, were really 
heartrending. 

Jonathan felt that he was blistering all over, that hia 
apparel was already dried to such an extent that the least 
thing would cause it to hurst into a flame. 

A species oi madness must have seized upon the brain 
of the pirate-chief, now that he had realized his truly 
desperate position. 

But he attacked Wild with the blindest impetuosity. 

Suddenly, howeVAi', the thief-taker saw an opening for 
his sword. 
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To see it, and make nse of it, were simultaneous events. 

Shortening his arm, he lunged forward with his sword. 

The point entered the pirate’s chest. 

Such, too, was the vigour of tho thrust, that the point 
came out of tho back, and the hilt, with a dull, siokeniug 
sound, struck against his breast. 

A jell of mortal agony came from the colonel s lips, 
hut, badly hurt though ho was, ho did not give np tho 
contest. 

But his strength lasted only a moment. 

Jonathan withdrew his sword, 

A gush of blood followed it. 

That gush of blood seemed to be the strength of Colonel 
Thome, for when it had flowed away, ho staggered, and 
tho light hold which ho had kept of Bdgworth Bess re¬ 
laxed. 

Tho poor girl had never ceased to struggle, and now, by 
a stronger effort, she succeeded in freeing horseif alto¬ 
gether. 

Jonathan saw this, and darting forward, caught her in 
his arms. 

But he had like to have paid for this action with his 
life, for the captain, with what little remaining strength he 
had, raised his ponderous sword with tho intention of 
briuging it down upon his head. 

By a chance, though, Jonathan saw him, and stepped 
aside just as the weapou was descending. 

liaising his own sword, bo struck it from the pirato’s 
feeble grasp, and tho next moment- sheathed it in his 
breast. 

The colonel staggered, reeled, then fell heavily upon 
the floor. 

At tho same instant a shriek of still greater anguish 
burst from the lips of Edgwortli Bess. 

Iler apparel was in flames. 

It is a wonder almost that this did not occur before. 

With great presence of mind, Jonathan, seeing that he 
had nothing more to fear from Colonel Thome, pulled off 
his huge coat, and wrapped it closely about her persou. 

This, if it did not act ually extinguish the flames, m a 
groat measure subdued them. 

His next proceeding was to turn his attention to leaving 
the burning chamber. 

If we were to say that five minutes had elapsed from tho 
time he dashed into it up to now, we should be exceeding 
the length of the period. 

But those who have witnessed a conflagration on a 
largo scale can tell what progress can bo made during that 
brief interval, especially when the flames have got a fan- 
hold. 

At tho time he entered, as we have seen, not ono of his 
janizaries would obey his orders and follow him. 

And now, as Wild looked round him, he was notable to 
seo any means of exit. 

He was encompassed by a huge wall of flame. 

He shouted aloud to his men, in order to tell by their 
reply which way ho ought to take, but the roaring sound 
which the flames produced was so tremendous, that ho 
feared he should not he heard. 

Suddenly, however, ho heard a faint cry, or what to 
him sounded like a faint cry, though, by its intimation, he 
could tell that it was a loud and lusty one, but subdued 
by distance, or passing through some medium which only 
partially transmitted sound. 

Ho turned instantly in the direction from which the 
sound seemed to come, hut ere lie could advance a pace, 
thore was a. horrible crashing noise as though the roof 
was falling in. 

Jonathan gave himself np for lost. 

But it was not the roof wliieh fell. i 

It was the wall, lie thought. 

But it was neither the one nor the other. 

He could see a large gap, tolerably free from flame, and 
bevond it the open sky. 

Tho window had fallen in. 

Yes, that was it. 

Jonathan dashed forward. 

In its fall it had smothered the fltmes to somo degree, 
and though in a minute or two ho knew they would \ erst 
forth with redoubled fury, yet, if lie was quick, ho should 
be able to pass through before this occurred. 

Darting forward, then, and shrieking out in a half- 
maddened manner to his men, Jonathan reached the 
window. 


His men had heard tho shouts, and approached. 

They expected he was burned to a eiuiler. 

In a moment Jonathan handed out Bdgworth Bes3, and 
ordered them to place her in safety on the lawn. 

Then he began to scramble out himself. 

Already had he got his one knee upon the window-sill, 
which was rather high from the ground, when some one 
or something clutched him by tho ankle. 

lie tried to shake off the grasp. 

He tried to continue climbing through the window. 

Both in vain. 

A vigorous tug was given to his leg, and, although he 
clutched desperately at the window-sill, he was dragged 
backwards with tremendous violence into the burning 
room. 

CHAPTER CLIV. 

COLONEL THORNE PERISHES AMID THE RUINS OF THE 

HOUSE, AND JONATHAN WILD REACHES NEWGATE- 

STREET IN SAFETY WITH HIS PRISONER. 

No sooner did Jonathan reach the ground, than he felt 
the grasp shifted from his leg to his neck. 

Exasperated beyond all measure, and endow ed by pas¬ 
sion with more than twice his usual strength, Wild, in his 
turn, grappled with his opponent. 

It was Colonel Thorne. 

Tho wounds which he had received from Wild’s sword 
had not slain him, though it was impossiblo for him ever 
to recover. 

But when he fell backwards, tlin fire had brought him 
to himself, and he crawled along tho floor, and with great 
pain and difficulty, in tho direction which Wild took. 

lie reached the window just as his enemy was passing 
out of it. 

Maddened with pain and rage, ho determined that his 
foo should not escape, hut perish with him, aud so, sum- 
moniug what little strength ho possessed, he grasped him 
with both hands by tho ankle, and dragged him down. 

Then ho seized him by the throat, with the tenacity oi 
a death grasp. 

But Jonathan, although lie had gone through so much 
fatigue, was tho stronger man of tho two. 

Yet it was questionable whether he should ho able, to 
shako off his foo in time to 6avo himself from being 
burned to death. 

“ Jonathan Wild! ” gasped tho colonel, in a hissing 
whisper, “ you have conquered me, and I. know it ; but 
you shall not live to exult over your victory. You shall 
perish with me.” 

“ Never! ” replied his antagonist, and at tho same time 
feeling in his pocket for his clasp knife. “ Never 1 ” 

The colonel tightened his grip. 

But Jonathnn had got his formidable knife. 

Ho opened the blade with his teeth. 

It fixed itself with a snap, lor it wa3 furnished with a 
spring to prevent it closing. 

Then he stabbed madly at his foe. 

At first the blows made no difference, but at length 
Jonathan freed himself. 

Then, with the utmost haste, he rose to his feet. 

To bis horror, however, he found the window nearly 
ono sheet of flame. 

But to hesitate or stay longer where ho was would have 
been fatal. 

Making a desperate spring, he alighted on the sill, and 
thence rolled down on to the lawn a mass of burns and 
bruises. 

Here ho was picked up by Ins men, who, after his fall 
back, had been unable to assist him, and carried to a dis¬ 
tance from tho burning mansion. 

He swore most lion ibly tho while. 

And no wonder. 

The pain he was suffering was almost more than he 
could endure. 

“Water! 'water! ” ho shrieked; “ curse you all! Bring 
me water! water!” 

It so happened, wlieu lie made this frantic appeal, that 
they reached one of tlioso artificial little ponds frequently 
6 een in gardens, in which gold and silver fish aro kept. 

This ho caught sight of, and father than wait for any 
one to fetch what ho wanted, he commanded them to put 
him dowu. 
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They knew better than to disobey. 

On liis hands and feet, then, he crawled to this little 
pond, and when he reached the edge, rolled himself fairly 
into it. 

The cold water was delightfully refreshing. 

The bottom of the pond was composed of smooth stones, 
and the water was not more than a foot in depth, and so 
he fairly bathed himself in it. 

His clothes were burnt and smouldering in many places. 

But now they were extinguished. 

His impatience, however, to ascertain the condition of 
Edgworth Bess was too great to allow him to stay longer 
in the enjoyment of his cold bath. 

He scrambled out, therefore, but he was officiously 
assisted by liis men. 

His appearance would have excited the laughter of 
most people, and a smile did flit over the faces of his 
followers. 

He looked like a demon. ' 

His head and face were blackened with fire and smoko. 

His clothing hung in tatters about him. 

Where is the girl ? ” ho cried. 

“ Here, Mr. Wil 1. This way, if you please." 

Jonathan growled, and followed the man across the 
lawn to a place where Edgworth Bess had been laid. 

A garden seat had been selected for this purpose. 

Her clothes had been extinguished by the men, hut she 
was again insensible. 

Her fair face and hands were burnt and blistered in 
many places, but she had not received anything like such 
injuries as Jonathan Wild. 

At the first glance, so death-liko did she appear, 
that Jonathan fancied he had had all his trouble for 
nothing. 

But he was assured by the men that it was nothing 
more than a faint. 

“Bun, some one/’he cried, “and fetch a carriage of 
some sort. Haste! ” 

A couple of tho janizaries set off at a run to carry out 
the order. 

Then Jonathan, feeling that, for tho moment, he could 
do nothing more for the poor persecuted girl, turned his 
attention to the burning mansion. 

It was now nothing but one mass of flames. 

The colonel was right when ho calculated that the 
fire would quickly communicate itself to every part of 
his dwelling. 

It had done so; and, although so short a lime had 
elapsed since he struck the first spark, tho place was 
almost utterly consumed. 

Nothing had been seen of Colonel Thorne. 

The men had carufully kept watch all round, in order 
to seo that he did not make liis escape. 

Jonathan gazed upon the scene of devastation before 
him with satisfaction. 

He had triumphed. 

Doubly triumphed. 

The much-dreaded pirate band bad been exterminated. 

The pirote-chief had perished in the fire which his own 
hands had kindled. 

He had escaped death half-a-dozen times by a miracle. 

But more than all, he had recovered possession of that 
which he valued above all other things on earth. 

Edgworth Bess. 

Yes; the poor girl, who seemed fated to meet with 
nothing but misfortune, was once more iu the power of 
that bold, bad man. 

We fairly tremble when we think of tho dangers she 
has, up to the present time, passed through. 

But we shudder when we think of what there is in 
store for her. 

Do not, however, let us anticipate the course of events. 

If is a struggle of feeble right against powerful wrong. 

Which will be victor ? 

By Lis order, Jonathan was taken to the window, 
through which he had made his desperate leap. 

The inside of this room was now like a furnace. 

Surely no ouo could survive in such a heat. 

But suddenly, as ho gazes, he observes a slight move= 
men* of some dark object within. 

Jonathan strained his eyes, and approached as near as 
the intense Leat would let him. 

Yo?, something moved. 

But wliAlr 


Could life have had so strong a hold upon the ferocious 
pirate-chief ay not to have quitted him. 

It would seem so. 

An arm was raised aloft and then another. 

Then came forth a scream of agony, wltioh made itself 
heard above all other sounds. 

Next, one blaokenod arm was placed over tho window- 
sill. 

'ifiie other followed. 

Then a charred and blackened macs slowly drew itself 
up upon it. 

Jonathan turned sick at the sight. 

“ It will bo a mercy to put him out of his misery ! ” he 
said, aud as he spoke he drew a pistol from his belt, aimed 
it carefully, and fired. 

There wa s a report and a shriek. 

The blackened form, wbieb was all that remained of 
the pirate-chief, toppled backwards into the furnace. 

.Sre, however, he could actually havo fallen, the whole 
roof of the rambling building fell in, burying everyth! ug 
beneath its rains. 

Such was the end of the wealthy and envied Colonel 
Thorne, alias Captain Howlet, tho pirate. 

* <t o * e 

* ft * 5 - ‘ 

On the morning of tho third day after the incidents just 
recorded, a coaoh, drawn by tw o horses, went lumbering 
along the Old Bailey. 

Tho equipage itself, as well as the cattle which drew 
it, gave token that they had jr.rt made a long and 
fatiguing journey. 

t It wa3 ^ust about sunrise, but the sun had not yet made 
himself visible to the dwellers in the city. 

At that early hour the generally busy stroet was quite 
deserted. 

There was no one to ohservo tho coach, which came up 
the Old Bailey from the direction of Ludgate-hill. 

Upon reaching the comer, tho driver tamed his cattle to 
tho right, and, after proceeding a few paces, came to 
a halt close to the prisou wall, or rather opposite a 
gloomy, dilapidated house which adjoined it. 

This house, which had every appearance of being unin¬ 
habited, must be known to the reader of tins history. 

It would seem, however, that the arrival of the coach 
was expected, for no sooner did it stop than the front door 
of the house was thrown open, and a man appeared upon 
the threshold. 

At tho same moment tho handle of tho coach-door was 
turned, and the door itself flung open. 

A man emerged. 

One glance at his hideous physiognomy would have 
enabled any one to recognise him. 

It was Jonathan Wild! 

Turning round, he put one foot on the step, aud lifted 
out of the carriage a sleeping or insensible form. 

That was Edgworth Bess. 

The man on the threshold stood in a deferential atti¬ 
tude. 

That was Tonks. 

Jonathan Wild once more carried, as a prisoner, into his 
house the heroine of this story, tho po?^ persecuted 
heiress, Edgworth Bess. 

Heaven help her! 


CHAPTER CLV. 

JACK SHEPPARD AND HIS COMRADES ATTACK THE 
OFFICERS AND FIND THEMSELVES OUTNUMBERED. 

The report of the pistol which Flood fired at John Boots, 
the carpenter, as he was descending the staircase, sounded 
in the silence of that house like the discharge of a cannon. 
Certainly it would rouse the whole neighbourhood. 

The cry, too, which came from the lips of John Boots 
was loud and ear-piercing. 

Then he fell with a dull, sickening crash down the rest 
of the staircase. 

M Fool! ” cried Jack Sheppard, in an angry voice, j 
turning to Matthew Flood, who was quietly replacing J 
the pistol in his pocket. “ Fool! you have rained all! ” 
“Fool yourself!” roared Flood, angrily. “You]d ( 
better mind whf t you're at. I’ve got another pistol is 
rnv noeket.” 
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“ l'ten you had better blow your own brains out with 
it, and cheat the hangman, for wo shall be nabbed now 
for a certainty.” 

His words were followed by the springing of several 
rattles in the streets, and from the upper part of tho 
house, which was occupied by another family, came cries 
for help. 

“ I couldn’t help it,” muttered Flood. “ If he had 
gone, on with his shouting, there would have been an end 
to us, I daresay.” 

“ You thirsted for his blood,” said Jack, savagely, 
“and I wanted no blood spilt. I undertook the enter¬ 
prise more with a viow of keeping in with you than any¬ 
thing else, and see how you have served us.” 

“We must make the best of a Lad bargain,” said 
Blewitt, “and not stand haggling here. Como, Jack, 
settle your row with Mat. auother time. Let u« oil. 
Where is tho back-door ? ” 

“ There is none.” 

“Areyou sure?” 

“ Of course I’m sure.” 

“ Then u e are done for—hark ! ” 

As Blewitt pronounced the word, several heavy blows 
were struck upon the shop door. 

_ “ They will find out tho shutter in a moment,” con¬ 
tinued Blewitt, and then it will bo all over with us. What 
shall we do, Jack P ” 

“ Don’t ask me,” replied Sheppard, “ who was stooping 
down over the prostrate form of his late master. “ Settle 
it between yourselves.” 

_ The two men were much disconcerted by Jack’s beha¬ 
viour. 

They had groat reliance upon him, and had every faith 
in his opinion. 

The blows upon the outer door redoubled. 

But Jack heeded them not. 

_ (Joutly ho raised his master’s head, and tried to move 
him from the awkward position in which he had fallen. 

But his efforts wore followed with such a cry of dreadful 
agony from tho lips of tho injured man, that he desisted. 

Jlo let tho head sink into the same position. 

Then he heard that strange rattling sound in his throat 
winch is the certain fortokoner of death. 

Feeling that he was beyond his aid, aud bitterly 
regretting that he should have ever undertaken or shared 
in this night’s work, he deemed his next duty was to see 
after his own safety. 

The two men ho had with him, who had first prompted 
him to do the deed, and to ouo of whom their ■present 
dangerous position was owiug, were standing together. 

They could not tell what to do for the best. 

“ What shall we do, Jack P What shall we do ? ” asked 
Blewitt, in an agony of apprehension. 

“ I know not. ’ 

“ Is there no escape ? ” 

“ None.” 

“Don’t say that, Jack.” 

“ Why not ? It’s the truth, and may as well he said 
as not.” 

“ Is there no means of getting out ? ” 

“ None, except by the window or the door.” 

“ Our foes are there.” 

“ I know it.” 

“Then we are lost.” 

“ And through your own folly. You wanted to take 
his life, and I wanted you to spare it. You have had 
your own way, and now take the consequences.” 

“ I am very sorry, Jack,” said Flood. “ Don’t let’s 
have any ill blood just now. What I did was for the 
best.” 

“ How many men are outside ? ” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“We must find out, then. Perhaps, if we are quick, we 
shall have a chance of getting off'.” 

Jack Sheppard, intimate as he was with the place, was 
the person best fitted to ascertain these two points, so, 
sotting his two companions to guard the staircase and 
prevent _ any one descending, he glided into tho shop to 
reconnoitre. 

No steps had actually been taken to break down the 
dooi, or it would Lave been demolished long since. 

Those, outside had contented themselves with merely 
hammering upon it, and demanding entrance. 

Jack knew by going to the window where they had 


entered, and pushing the shutter the least bit open, he 
should be able, not only to see, but to hear all that was 
taking place just in front of the door. 

To his dismay he found, npou putting this manoeuvre 
iuto execution, that upwards of a dozen persons had 
assembled. 

Most of them were watchmen. 

“ Shall we break down the door ? ” said or-;. 

“ There’s murder inside,” said another. 

“ Stop till the officers come,” cried a thfcy 7 . 

“ Here they are, then,” said a fourth. 

Another second, and a compact body of police-officers 
arrived upon the scene. 

“ Murder—murder,” cried all. “ There’s murder being 
done in old Boots’ house. Break the door down, they 
won’t open it.” 

“ Wa’ll soon see about that,” said some one, in a prag¬ 
matical tone of voice. “ Keep a good look, all. Seejthat 
nobody leaves the premises. Now, my men,” he cried to 
the officers, over whom he seemed to have some command, 
“ down with tho door, and be quick about it.” 

“ All right, sir,” was the reply, and a furious attack 
was made upon the door. 

So furious a one that it could not possibly long with¬ 
stand it. 

The position of the housebreakers was getting 
desperate. 

What was to be done ? 

Jack withdrew from his place of observation and made 
his way to the foot of the stairs. 

“ Come,” he said, “ we have only one chance! ” 

“ Who is outside ? ” 

“ Twenty people, at least, and more than half are 
police-officers.” 

“ Then we are lost! ” 

“ 1 fear so.” 

“ They are breaking down the door.” 

“ You are right. I heard the order given for them to 
do it.” 

“ And they will soon have it open.” 

“ You are right.” 

“ But what ohance have wo got ? ” 

“ Let them in.” 

“Let them in?” 

“ Yes! ” 

“ But how can that bo a chance ? v 
“ Cannot you see ? ” 

“No!” 

“ Come on, then, and you will.” 

“ But you don’t mean to open the door ? ” 

“Yes, Ido!” 

“ But how will that give ns a chance ? I should think 
that will be throwing a olianco away.” 

“ Not a bit of it; quite the reverse.” 

“How so?” 

“ They won’t he prepared for such an event, will they ?” 
“ No, I should think not.” 

“ Of course they won’t. Then they will be taken by 
surprise.” 

“ I understand.” 

“ I will unfasten the door quietly 
“ Yes, yes.” 

“ And then fling it open.” 

“All right.” 

“ The moment I do so, and before tuey have time to 
recover from their surprise, dash out amongst them. Let 
each one look after himself, and in the confusion, we shall, 
ten to one, escape.” 

“ Capital, Jack.” 

“ Don’t attempt to keep together. Let each one try to 
fight himself free, and let eaoh take different directions.” 

“ All right, Jack. Quick! quick! ” 

“ Yes, or I shall be too late.” 

The door of the carpenter’s shop was a strong one, or it 
would not have so long resisted the heavy blows that were 
rained upon it. 

It had given way, however, in many places. 

With all the speed he could, Jack made his way to the 
door. 

He had fastened it some hundreds of times, so he was 
at no loss to find the bolts and lock. 

As gently as he could he undid them. 

But he found this a more difficult matter than M 
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imagined, owing to the manner in which the door had 
been strained. 

lie succeeded, though, in undoing all but the bottom 
bolt, and at the time he was unfastening this, the door 
was sent violently inwards. 

. He escaped being thrown down by a miracle. 

The two men were standing in readiness to dart out, 
according to his commands. 

He sat them the example. 

Uttering a shout, which they echoed, he sprang over 
the fallen door into the street. 

As he had fully anticipated, the officers and others, who 
were congregated there, were completely taken abaci: by 
tliis sudden sortie. 

Tt was the last thing they expected. 

But there were too many, and they stood too closely 
together for them to get away in the manner that Jack 
intended. 

Before they got clear, those whom they had first attacked 


recovered from their surprise, and turning round, attacked 
them. 

The chief police-officer, who, from prudential motives, 
had not taken any part in the affray, but stood at a little 
distance, like a skilful general commanding his troops, 
saw in a moment the state of affairs. 

! He instantly shouted to those on the outside of the 
little crowd to stop them. 

This they did as well as thoy were able 

Then a fearful struggle commenced. 

Attacked both in the front and the rear, the three 
housebreakers stood but little, chance. 

I Jack, however, drew a knife from his pocket, and struck 
out furiously with it. 

But the numbers were too unequal for the contest to 
endnre for any length of time. 

They were surrounded on all sides. 

Again snd again, however, did Jack make violent efibrtj 
to free himseli, but in vain. 
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CHAPTER CLYI. 

JACK SHEPPARD AND HIS TWO COMPANIONS ARE MADE 
PRISONERS BT 1HE POLICF. 

Each moment, too, that elapsed served to make their 
hopes of escape grow fainter and fainter, for the crowd 
was continually augmenting. 

The whole neighbourhood by this time was thoroughly 
alarmed, and from the adjoining courts the people poured 
out in shoals. 

The officers closed more closely round the th ree straggling 
housebreakers. 

Flood was the first captured. 

A w ell-directed blow laid him prostrate, and before tie 
could recover his feet, two or three of his foes fell bodily 
upon him, and kept him down. 

In a moment afterwards Blewitt was surrounded and 
made secure. 

Jack Sheppard saw now that all hopes of making an 
escape were at an end, but yet he would not surrender. 

On the contrary, he fought with greater desperation and 

In ry. 

But not for long could any one contend against the force 
of such overwhelming numbers. 

His knife was forced from his grasp. 

He was seized by a dozen different hands in a dozen dif¬ 
ferent places. 

Then one, more dexterous than the rest, slipped on a pair 
of handcuffs. 

He was a prisoner. 

Bnt they found it necessary to secure his ankles with a 
piece of cord, so furiously did he straggle. 

Then, indeed, he was powerless. 

As soon as this was done, the prisoners were left in 
charge of a strong body, of police and the remainder,headed 
by their chief, entered the carpenter’s shop. 

John Roots was a lonely man. 

He occupied ouly a portion of the house in Wych-crreet 
himself. 

The upper portion he let out to a poor but respectable 
family. 

These had first spread the alarm by opening a window 
and springing a rattle. 

They had, however, after hearing the pistol-shot, been 
afraid to descend the stairs, lest they should meet with a 
similar fate. 

The chief police-officer and roost of his followers were 
provided with dark lanterns. 

They removed these from their belts, and unclosed the 
slides. 

Passing through the shop into the little parlour at the 
hack, they came to the foot of the ataircase. 

Here, weltering in his blood, they found John Roots, 
the carpenter. 

An ejaculation of horror came from the lips of all. 

The sight was one which they had not expected to see. 

“ Raise him gently,” said the chief officer to his subor¬ 
dinates, after a few seconds’ silence. “ Raise him gently, 
and see if he yet lives.’ 

This was immediately done. 

An awful groan came from his lips. 

Sc horrible was the sound, that all recoiled. 

John Roots, then, was not yet dead. 

Jack Sheppard must have been mistaken wneu he 
fancied he heard the death-rattle in his throat. 

“ Carefully,” said the chief officer again. “ Carefully.” 

“ lie is alive, sir.” 

* Yes, so it seems, hut it is as much as he is. Let ns 
try if we can learn anything from him as to bis mur¬ 
derers.” 

“ I am afraid lie is too far gone, sir.” 

The chief officer knelt down beside the carpenter, and 
said— _ 

“ Jf you have yet life enough in your body, let vonr last 
breath he spent in declaring the name of the person who 
has done this deed.” 

The words reached the ears "of John Roots, 

11c comprehended their import. 

Hovering as he was upon the brink of another verid, 
ha, by an effort, recalled his wandering senses, and made 
6?, effort to speak. 

But vainly 


The bullet from Flood’s pistol had entered his breast, 
and lodged in his Inngs, which were almost full of blood. 

By a slight movement of his hand, however, he signified 
Ilia wish to be raised to a Rtill more upright position. 

He was instantly obeyed. 

Then once again he strove to speak. 

“Tell me,” cried the chief of the police, once more, 

“ who is your murderer.” 

The straggle which the old carpenter made was a fear¬ 
ful one. 

None tv ho witnessed it could repress a shudder. 

“ J-J-Jn-Jack 

“Jack!” cried the astonished officer. “Jack who? 
Speak—speak! ” 

“ Sh-Shep-Sbeppard! ” said John Roots, with a kind of 
•hriek. 

“ Jack Sheppard r ” cried the officer, in a loud tone of 
voice. “ Are you sure that is the name of the person Tvho 
murdered you ?” 

The carpenter nodded his head several times with great 
rapidity. 

And that was the last thing he did. 

Something else appeared to strike him—something, 
perhaps, which might in some way tend to qualify what 
he had just said—but his voice failed him. 

Then a quantity of blood gushed from his mouth. 

All was over. 

He sank back into the arms of the officers who had been 
supporting him, a dead weight. 

“ This is a serious business,” said the chief officer. 
“ Not only has tbo house been broken into and robbed, 
bnt murder committed likewise. Yon have heard, all of 
you, tbo last words uttered hy this poor old man. You 
must recollect them, for the time will come when you will 
have to swear what you have heard.” 

“ All right, sir; we’ll recollect. There can’t possibly ho 
any sort of mistake. He spoke plain enough.” 

“ He did.” 

“ What is to he done next, sir ? ” 

“ Why, half-a-dozen of you had better take charge of 
the house, and I will accompany the prisoners to Newgate, 
the only place which is strong euongh for such desperate 
offenders.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

“ Leave the body just as it is. Don’t touch it yourselves, 
or allow any one else to do so, until after the jury have 
been to see it.” 

“ All right, sir.” 

“ And don’t admit any one, on any pretext, until after 
the inquest.” 

With these words, the officer made his way to the front 
of the house. 

Here were the three prisoners, completely at the mercy 
of their captors. 

Resistance upon their part had long since ceased. 

“ Cull a hackney coach,” cried the officer in command. 
“ You will find one on the rank by the church.” 

One of his men at once set out for the church, close to 
the railings ol which, as at the present day, hackney 
coacLeE were always to be found waiting. 

lu a few minutes he returned with oneef those lumber¬ 
ing vehicles, so long a reproach to the streets of Loudon. 

They were, however, capable of holding- more persons 
than the present cab, so Jack Sheppard, Flood, and 
Blewitt were pushed in, and three police-officers followed. 

There were thirteen officers in all. 

Six had been left in charge of the house. 

Three had entered tlio coach. 

One sat on the seat beside the driver. 

Three more upon the roof. 

In this way, then, with a dense mob yelling at their 
heels, Jack Sheppard and his companions were convoyed 
to Newgate. 

It was early dawn, and people generally were beginning 
to be astir. 

The streets, too, were partially light, so that as those 
officers who were seated on the roof of tbo coach looked 
hack, they could plainly perceive the crowd of people who 
were thronging after them. 

But though they could see them collectively, they could 
uot distinguish them individually. 

As for Jack, he could not see them at all, nor did *w 
wish to do so, but ho could hear thoir yells and "Loau> of 
execration as they followed. 
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! In the erod’d was one man who, among the rest, was 
unnoted. 

He was tall, and muscularlv formed. 

But, by stooping, he strove, as much as possible, to dis¬ 
guise this height and robustness of frame. 

Hia desire, evidently, was to escape observation as sr’ch 
as possible. 

But in this he was only to a partial extent successful. 
Those v;Lc were nearest to him could not help noticing 
the peculiar appearance of his physiognomy. 

It wore a strange dark tint. 

But this man, whom the reader, from this description, 
will doubtless recognise, did not stay long in one place, or 
afford any of the enrious gazers much opportunity of 
studying his features, lor he hurried on, forcing a way 
through the thickest of the crowd. 

This was Blurskin. 

After leaving Stegga in the manner we have related, at 
the public-house in the Borough, ho had gone from one ] 
place to another in search of Jack. 

From reasons well known to the reader he did not suc¬ 
ceed in his search. 

Wearied out and exhausted by all the multitudinous 
events of the night, he was passing along Wych-street, 
when he heard a great disturbance. 

Any unusual circumstance, of course, attracted his im¬ 
mediate attention. 

Hurrying forward, then, he found a small crowd of 
people assembled before a house. 

He know it at a glance. 

It was the house of John Roots, the carpenter. 

With a forboding feeling at his heart that all was not 
well, Blueekin paused ard mingled with the crowd, which 
every moment kept increasing. 

What he saw while he waited, the reader already knows. 
He heard, toe, that murder had becu committed. 

When the three burglars had darted out of the house in 
the manner wo have described, he lent all the aid he could 
to assist them to escape. 

But, single-handed, he could do little or nothing against 
such numbers, and he was fearful of being arrested w ith 
them. 

As things stood, it was clearly his best policy io keep 
out of danger. 

Immured in one of the cells in Newgate, w hat assistance 
conld he be to hia young comrade ? 

But free, ho would doubtless be able to accomplish 
much. 

Therefore, when he saw them all three made prisoners, 
he followed the coach, in order to see whether Jcck 
was really taken to Newgate, or to Jonathan Wild’s 
house. 

CHAPTER CLV1I. 

JACK SHEPPARD IS DULY CONVEYED TO NEWGATE, AND 
PROVIDED WITH AN EXTRA HEAVY SET OF JEWELRY. 
Tiie officers, however, who had taken Jack prisoner 
i were not JonatLan Wild’s men, but regular Bow-street 
runners. 

1 They had been specially sent out to apprehend Jack 
J Sheppard for his daring escape from the prison. 

Therefore, being armed with a special warrant, they 
drove him to the Old Bailey direct, instead of taking 
him to the lock-up, having him brought before a magis¬ 
trate in the morning, and then fully committed for tidal. 

The hackney-coach lumbered up to the chief entrance 
of the old prison-house, and the officer who sat by the 
side cf the driver got down and knocked at the portal. 

The man on the lock, who was in a kind of half 6leep, 
had heard the carriage stop, and, anticipating from that 
the anival of some one of consequence, ho quickly 
responded to the summons for admission. 

By the time the dcor was open, how ever, the officers 
had got down off the roof and opened tho door of the 
coach. 

TLen the others alighted. 

The mob formed round in a dense cnefe, and they 
pressed forward so much that it was found necessary to 
obtain additional assistance from the prison to keep them 
ut a respcctiul distance. 

Then, one by one, the prisoners were handed out. 
Blswitt happened to be nearest to the door, so he 
came first. 


He was dogged and sullen, and made not the leaet 
attempt at resistance. 

i As a matter of course, his presence was greeted by « 
yell of execration. 

The distance from the coach door across the pavement 
to the door leading into the prison was but short, so 
ue was not exposed for long to the popular indignation. 

He was hustled in. 

_ Jack and Flood sat opposite to each oilier, so there was 
little to choose who should come out first, but Jack bung 
back. 

_ It is possible that be bad 6onie insane idea of making 
bis escape, lor when Flood wn3 dragged out, and while 
he imagined the attention of the officers was occupied by 
so doing, he looked through the window of the coach, next 
to which he sat. 

But, if he had any idea of making his escape, it vanished 
when he saw 1iow t completely he was hemmed in by hostile 
faces. 

He uttered, however, a slight exclamation, though lie 
stifled the sound as much as he possibly could. 

Am one- the crowd of faces he saw one that had not an 
unfriendly expression upon it. 

It was a face well known to him. 

He was evidently there to bid him be of good cheer. 

It was Bhioskin’s face. 

The next moment, however, he was seized by the 
officers and dragged out. 

His ankles bad been tied together with a cord, but, in 
order that he should be able to walk into the prison, these 
bonds were severed. 

The moment Jack found the 60 limbs at liberty, the first 
use he made of them was to salute his captors with several 
hearty kicks, each one of which drew loud curses from their 
lipa. 

But there w’ero too many of them for him to gain much 
by resistance. 

By main force ho was dragged out and hurried into the 
lodge, where a dozen or 60 of turnkeys had assembled, aud 
where Flood and Elewitt still stoud. 

The moment he was fairly in, the ponderous door \va3 
closed alter him with a clang, at once shutting tho world 
out from him 

The first thing that attracted Jack’s attention after his 
arrival, was a slight bustle and confusion at tho other end 
of the lodge. 

He was well enough acquainted with the interior of 
Newgate already to know what it meant. 

The governor was coming. 

His old enemy, Mr. Noakes. 

Excited and out of breath, for, upon receiving the intel¬ 
ligence that Jack had been recaptured, he had jumped 
j out of bed, hastily attired himself, and hurried down to 
the lodge. 

“ Ha! ha!” ho said, with an air of triumphant satis¬ 
faction, the moment he perceived Jack, and was convinced 
by ocular demonstration that the agreeable intelligence 
which had been brought to him was true. “ Ha! ha! my 
young spark, so we have got you safe back again, have 
we! Well—well, I thought so. It was very unwise of 
you to escape; you might have known you would be taken 
again. You won’t get away this time, I’ll take good Care 
of that. There’s Godfrey, the turnkey, that you murdered 
in the corridor. You will have that to be tried for.” 

“ But he has committed another murder since that, 
Mr. Noakes,” said tho chief police-officer. 

“ Another murder! ” cried the governor, starting back 
a step. “ How ? where ? ” 

“ He has committed a burglary as well, and these two 
men, who belong to Jonathan Wild, assisted him.” 

“ But who has Le robbed ?—who has he murdered P ” 
asked the governor. 

“ Ilis old master, John Roots, the carpenter, in Wych- 
street.” 

“Ha!” 

“ I Lave l«a rx of tho men there in charge of tho 
premises, to watch that nothing is touched.” 

“ Quite right, Mr. Skellum—quite right.” 

“ He will have to he brought before a magistrate in the 
sourse of the morning, I suppose P ” 

Oh! yes.” 

“ Then I must bo in attendance to give my evidence, 
which, of course, will procure the committal of all three 
of them to the assizes’,” 
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“ They won’t have long to wait, then.” 

‘‘No, sir.” 

‘‘The sessions begin the clay after to-morrow. You | 
had better stay with me, Mr. SkeJlum. What’s tie 
time?” 

“ About a quarter to five, sir.” 

“ Oh! ah ! Very well, then it will be about live hoars 
before wo want to start to Bow-street. Wc must take 
care to make them secure for that time. Come with me, 
Mr. Skellum, and atter that we can breakfast together. 

The governor was wonderfully condescensive. 

But there was a reason for it. 

He was curious to learn the particulars of Jack’s appre¬ 
hension. 

Mr. Skellum looked pleased. 

The governor was always rather ehnffy with the officials 
under mm. 

Indeed, in more respects than one, he resembled his 
great prototype, Jonathan Wild, with whom it will be 
recollected he was upon tolerably good terms. 

Consequently, Mr. Skellum felt much flattered at having 
this amount of condescension shown him. 

‘‘Groots!” cried Mr. Noakes. “Groots! Where’s 
Groots P ” 

“ Comiug, sir,” ’:eplicd a voice, and directly afterwards 
a man appeared, who looked as though he had been rather 
hastily aroused from a deep slumber. 

“ Get ready three sets of irons—the heaviest you can 
find, aud be quick about it.” 

Groots, who at that time was tho smith employed to 
rivet the fetters on tho limbs of tho prisoners, disappeared. 

Two turnkeys followed him. 

Immediately afterwards they returned, dragging 
behind them a mass of iron, which raised a thousand 
lugnbrious echoes in its passage over the stones in the 
corridor. 

They were left in a confused heap, just between the 
governor and the prisoners. 

“ Are they all tho same weight,” asked the former, as 
the smith began separating them into three heaps. 

“No, sir; they isn’t.” 

“ Which are the heaviest ? ” 

“ These, sir,” replied Groots, pointing to one lot. “ The 
others be main heavy, hut this set is heavier by a good 
bit.” 

So much the better,” replied Mr. Noakes; “you will 
put them on this young spark. It isu’t the first time you 
have done a similar job for him, and see that von do it 
better than the last.” 

The smith, hearing these words, looked up. 

Upon seeing Jack, he knew him iustantly. 

“Oh! yes. I recollect,” he said. “Well, if ho gets 
out of these, I’m a Dutchman.” 

Jack smiled contemptuously. 

Of this Mr. Groots took no sort of notice, hut, as soon 
as his little preparations were completed, set about riveting 
the irons upon him. 

Jack Sheppard had sufficient good souse not to exhaust 
himself in struggling uselessly against superior numbers, 
so ho quietly submitted to tho irous being placed upon 
him. 

Flood and Blewitt seemed to take their cue from him, 
for they behaved in a precisely similar manner. 

So far all being well, the governor proceeded to accom¬ 
pany them to the dungeons. 

And here let us take the opportunity of remiudiug the 
reader that a cell in Newgate in Jack Sheppard’6 day was 
a v ery different thing to what it is now. 

The prison itself, even, has been wholly rebuilt, and the 
only traces of the ancient edifice which now exist, ure 
those buried beneath the present Newgate-market. 

The cells now are uniformly clean, well-ventilated. tsi 
light. 

Then they were devoid of all these comforts. 

It was considered that the strongest cells were those 
deepest down in the prison, and it was towards these that 
the prisoners were led. 

Doors innumerable, and corridors without end, were 
passed through. Staircases were ascended and descended. 

But, on the whole, the downward etaircasos preponde¬ 
rated. 

A very strong escort of turnkeys and officers accom¬ 
panied them, and, both before aud behind, the narrow 
passages were filled up with their bodies, so that, had they 


been free from the heavy manacles, they could not have 
had the least prospect of escape. 

T Uo three prisoners were placed in three different cells, 
and there secured. 

It seemed almost foolish to take so much trouble, when 
their sojourn would be so short, hut they knew the slippery 
customers they had to deal with, and, therefore, did not 
abate any precautions. 

The governor, at any rate, was determined that the 
fault should not be laid to him if they got free. 

Having eccu all secure, he posted a sentinel before the 
door of each cell. 

Then he returned to his own portion of the prison, to 
i properly dress himself, and partake of the breakfast which 
he had invited Mr. Skellum to share %vith him. 

This was done, and, during the discussion of tho meal, 
as wo have hinted, he managed to extract from the police- 
officer a very ample account of the whole of the circum¬ 
stances attendant upon Jack Sheppard’s apprehension. 

“ He will swing, said the governor, triumphantly. “ I 
am sure of it. And a good job, too; for, as you know, 
Mr. Skellum, I have got into no end of disgrace through 
his getting away the time before.” 

CHAPTER CLVIII. 

THE MAGISTRATE AT THE BOW-STREET POLICE-COURT 

DULY COMMITS JACK SHEPPARD, MATTHEW FLOOD, AND 

WILLIAM BLEWITT 'TO TAKE THEIlt TRIAL AT THE 

ENSUING SESSIONS FOR BURGLARY AND MURDER. 

No doubt the reader can easily believe that the reflections 
of Jack Sheppard himself, iu his cold and cheerless 
dungeon, were of anything but a pleasant description. 

In the bitterness of his heart, he over and over agaiu 
cursed himself for having listened to the proposals of the 
two men to commit a burglary at John Roots’. Over and 
over again did he curse them for acting in the manner 
they did, and causing him to he apprehended and lodged 
in prison. 

So short a time, too, had elapsed since ho had succeeded 
in effecting his last escape, aud during that time he hud 
positively done nothing. 

The whereabouts of Edgworth Bess, and whether she 
was still alive, were things he knew not, and had failed to 
ascertain. 

That, if alive, she was detained somewhere against her 
cwn inclination, he felt confident, or, long ere this, she 
would have found some means of communicating with 
him. 

There was every reason, now, that he should be free and 
unshackled, to ascertain her whereabouts; for it bad 
become the master-passion of bis scul to see tho poor per 
secuteJ heiress triumph over her enemies, and be placet) 
in possession of her inalienable rights. 

When that was done, he felt that he could resign him¬ 
self to the tender mercies of that evil fortuno which 
seemed to have beset him, hut not till then. 

One ray of consolation, however, found its way into hie 
otherwise darkened 60 ul. 

Blueskin was free. 

He had seen him. 

By some means which he had yet to learn, he had been 
successful in getting out of Jonathan Wild’s clutches. 

He had, then, one powerful friend at liberty, who would 
use his whole exertions not only to freeing him, but also in 
finding Edgw orth Bess. 

From him he felt there was everything to hope. 

So it will be seen that, desperate as his condition ap¬ 
peared to be, ho did not despair. 

But ho made no attempt to get free from his bonds. 

That, he was well aware, would he tho work of many 
hours, and in a little while he would he visited. 

T here was one thing, however, that Jack did not know, 
but which, if he had, would have given him greater un¬ 
easiness than anything else. 

In his dying moments—with his last breath, so to 
speak—barrounded by those who were ready to swear t* 
his words, John Roots had solemnly declared that Jack 
Sheppard was his murderer. 

Being in full possession of all the facts of the case, we 
know very well that ho was not guilty of this crime, 
though John Roots undoubtedly laboured under the idea 
that he was, and had spoken in accordance with that cos- 
▼ictiou. 
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But, when all other things are reckoned, all will see how 
damaging and destructive this statement would be to him. 
By what means would he be able to prove his innocence ? 
Who would believe his most solemn asseverations ? 1 

No one. 

Of this great peril he was, however, ignorant, and p?'-. 
haps it was. as well he was so—ho was wretched ‘*»iough 
silready. 

The five hours he had to wait passed laggingly enough 
in these gloomy meditations. 

He was aroused from them at length, however, by 
hearing his cell door unlocked. 

The governor and Mr. Skellum, accompanied by a posse 
O' constables, entered. 

In much the same fashion as they had been brought 
there, all throe of the housebreakers were marched back 
to the lodge. 

On reaching this place, the services of Mr. Groota were 
again called into requisition. 

The irons which he had been at so much pains to rivet 
on were struck off. 

A couple of hackney coaches were then called. 

Jack and his two comrades, with three police-officers, 
were stowed in one. 

The governor and Mr. Skellum in the other. 

It was in this manner, then, that Jack was taken to 
Bow-street, in order to have his examination before a 
magistrate. 

lie, as well as Flood and Blewitt, were securely hand¬ 
cuffed. 

Jack wab on the watch to lake advantage of any little 
circumstance that might occur of a character that would 
tend to favour his escape, but none occurred, and his 

C "ors were too much on the alert for him to make the 
effori *o save himself. 

And so ‘ 8 court was reached. 

It was very soon after ten wheu they arrived. Several 
little casc3 were on, and several more had to follow. 

Jack and his two companions had to wait till the last. 
Flood and Blewitt were taken in first. 

Mr. Skellum stated the case to the magistrate he * -?ery 
few words. 

The depositions were then taken. 

The prisoners, who refused to say a word of any kiud, 
were duly committed to take their trial at the next assises, 
which would commence on the morrow. 

Jack Sheppard had been kept separate, because there 
was a charge of a distinct and different nature to ho 
brought against him. 

As soon as Flood and Blewitt were removed, Jack was 
placed at the bar. 

He did not glance around him at the crowd of idlers 
who thronged tho court, but fixed his eyes upon the 
magistrate. 

The clerk of the court, teen, from a printed form, read 
over, in a mumbling voice, the charge against him. 

The first witness who appeared in the box was Mr. 
Noakes, the governor, as the first count against Jack was 
his having broken out of prison. 

He swore, of course, in the most positive manner as to 
his identity, and, at the same time, related all those events 
with which the reader is familiar, including, also, the death 
of the turnkey, Godfrey, who had been killed in con¬ 
sequence of Jack causing him to fall down a flight of 
stone steps. 

Mr. Skellum next took his place. 

In a clear and breviloquent manuer he gave the magis¬ 
trate a full relation of all the occurrences of the preceding 
night. 

Among the rest was, of course, tho dying declaration of 
John Hoots. 

At this intimation, coming so abruptly and unexpectedly 
as it did, Jack changed countenance. 

Ho knew, of course, his perfect innocence of the crime 
thus imputed to him, and he was about to utter an indig¬ 
nant denial, but a second thought made him silent. 

In it, however, he fancied he could trace the spirit cf 
his master ’3 malevolence towards him, but whother he was 
right or not in this is hard to tell. In all probability, John 
Hoot 3 believed that it was Jack who shot him. 

The case, of course, excited the utmost attention, and 
Tack found himself tho 

Observed of all observers. 

Tho clerk of the court took down Mr. Skellum’s state¬ 


ment in full, and, when this was done, two of the officers 
were called to give corroborative evidence. 

This they did in a remarkably clear manner. 

There was not in the crowded court one person who did 
not believe Jack guilty of the heinous crime of which he 
was accused. 

After this, the usual question was put to the prisoner as 
to whether he had anything to say, or any questions to 
ask. 

But Jack shook his head, and was silent. 

He knew quite well that nothing he could say would 
tend in any way to dissipate his guilt, and perhaps his 
words would be construed in such a manner as to make 
him appear still worse. 

Therefore he was wisely silent. 

Tho magistrate took upon himself to make several 
remarks upon the case, and concluded by committing Jack 
to Newgate, as he had the other two. 

He was then removed from the dock, but, as ho 
descended, his eyes fell upon the countenance of one man, 
who stood near the door of the court. 

It was lighted up with a demoniac smile of triumph 
and gratified revenge. 

The face was one awful in the extreme to look upon. 

The skin was black and scorched. 

The ha»r singed. 

The eyes bloodshot. 

He nodded his head at Jack in a particularly disagree¬ 
able manner. 

Jack knew him. 

It was impossible for any one having once looked into 
that hideous physiognomy, to mistake it. 

It was Jonathan Wild. 

Jack had only a moment to glance at him, however. 

But on his way from the dock to the door of the court, 
Jack noticed another face. 

It was one which he fancied he had seen somewhere or 
other, but he could not recollect where. 

He, too, nodded his head to him, but in a manner 
expressive of friendly feeling towards him. 

Jack nodded in return, and then tho door was closed 
behind him. 

Once more was he securely pinioned, and led to tho 
hackney-coach, which was waiting before the door of the 
court, and in which Flood and Blewitt were already 
seated. 

In very much tne same manner as he had been brought 
there, Jack was taken back to Newgate. 

His reflections were of a peculiarly hitter turn, hut, 
notwithstanding that, he had his eyes open to everything 
that was occurring around him, and in readiness to take 
advantage of anything he might see likely to serve him. 

But there was none. 

The fact of his having performed the unparalleled and 
hitherto disbelieved feat of breaking out of Newgato, 
caused them to be more than ordinarily watchtul of him. 

What would Edgworth Bess think, should she hear of 
what had taken place ? 

He felt that he should be for ever ruined in her estirna- 
tion. 

lie felt his anger rise when his eye fell upon the twe 
men who had been the chief means of bringing this 
trouble upon him. 

Then he thought of Jonathan Wild, and a deep curse 
came from his lips, as he remembered that ho was the 
primary cause of all the trouble he had knowu. 

chapter CLIX. 

BLUESKIN AND STEGGS MATURE THEIR ELANS AGAINST 
WILD. 

As Jack will be tolerably safe in Newgato for some time 
to come, we feel that we can leave him there for a time, 
and turn our attention to other personages in this eventful 
drama. 

We have already hinted that Blueskin, after he parted 
with Steggs in the manuer related in a former chapter, 
searched long and unsuccessfully for some trace ot hii 
young friend, Jack Sheppard. 

In the manner he was dressed he felt pretty sure 1m 
should escape notice, unless, indeed, he vs as to come face 
to face with his old master, Jonathan Wild. 

Then, indeed, bi 3 position would he a dangerous one { 
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out that was a remote contingency, and ono that he would 
have to take care to guard against. 

As a last hope, and not without considerable approlion* 
eion h« had ventured into the “ Black Lion.” 

It may, perhaps, be as well to etato that, previous t/> 
this, ho had been to the “ Fountain,” in Gilbert-passage, 
and there learned that Jack had called and inquired for 
him. 

The landlord also imparted the additional intelligence 
that ho had brought two more men with him, who, from 
the description given, Blueskin recognised at once. 

From Johnson, at the “ Black Lion,” however, ho got 
no information whatever. 

Then, upon going down Wych-street in the direction of 
the Borough, for day was close at hand, he had seen the 
crowd in front of John Roots’ house. 

What took place 1 from that time to when ho looked into 
the window of the coach as it stopped opposite Newgate, 
we already know. 

Blueskin’s principal motive in following the coach, was 
to see whether Jack wa3 really taken to the prison or to 
Jonathan Wild’s bouse, and he could not help experiencing 
a certain amount of satisfaction when he found it was not 
the latter. . 

He was also desirous of letting Jack know that he was 
safe, and that his present whereabouts was known to him. 

He imagined Jack would gather this much by the 
expression of his countenance. 

He lingered until the ponderous lodge-door of the prison 
was closed, and then, without further delay, he separated 
himself from the throng of people. 

But ho had been observed by several, and, in order to 
avoid them, be bailed a hackney-coach which was passing 
by the top of the street and got into it, giving orders to 
bo driven to the Borough. 

By the time bo reached this place it was broad dayhght, 
and people began to make their appearance in the deserted 
thoroughfares. 

The public-house was closed, and, not wishing to dis¬ 
turb the inhabitants, ho made his way to tho stables 
attached to it. . 

Here he found persons moving about, and, upon stating 
who lie was, they permitted him to lie down on some hay 
in the loft. 

He had not been long in this place before he fell fast 
asleep, nor did he awake until nearly nine o’clock. 

Hastily descending the ladder, lie crossed t he yard and 
entered the house, the usual daily business of which had 
commenced. . 

Upon inquiry, lie soon found his new friend Steggs. 

A wonderful change had taken place in his appearance, 
more than one would believe could have been effected in 
so short a period. 

In answer to bis eager questions for intelligence, 
Blueskin told him all he knew 

“ Como with me,” he added, as he concluded. “ He 
will certainly be taken before the magistrate this morning, 
in order to be committed to take his trial.” 

“ It will he a ease with him this time, I am afraid.” 

“ Things look black, but still they may improve. Now, 
I should attend tho examination myself, only I am afraid 
of being recognised. You would not run so much risk, 
because you are not so well known as I am.” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ J want to know at once what takes place, because my 
future operations will greatly depend upon it” 

“ 1 see.” 

“ I will go with yon to tho court, and wait somewhere 
for you while you are inside. Take particular notice of all 
that is said and done.” 

“ I will.” 

“ That is agreed, then. Let us start at once.” 

“ But Jonathan Wild P ” 

“ What of him P ” 

“ Do you think ho will be there P ” 

“ I know not. I fancy, very likely be will, and yet I 
don’t know. I could not hear anything of him while I 


was inquiring.” 

“ Do you think he would recognise mer 
“ No. I am sure he would not; you have so greatly 
altered, § should never have known you had it not been 
for your voice." 

“ I see, and Jonathan has no need to hear that. 


“ None at all; and, even supposing you are there, he 
will hardly notice you among the crowd. 

“ You have not forgotten the scheme I proposed to 
you?” 

“No.” 

“ I shall have to he very careful.” 

“ You will, but we must defer talking about that until 
after we learn the result of the examination.” 

“ I tlnnk I could find a disguise that would answer the 
purpose.” 

“ I have no doubt you could, but then you never know 
what may happen, and I want to be quite sure. Would 
that I could discover some trace of Edgwortli Bess.” 

“ You have still been unsuccessful ? ” 

“Quite. 1 cannot find anyone who can give me any 
information respecting her.” 

“Then we must wait with patience, and see what the 
current of events will turn up.” 

“ 1 cannot tell what more wo can do, but come, if wo 
do not start at once we shall be too late, for the court 
opens at ten.” 

“ I am ready,” said Steggs. “ Which will be our best 
way ? ” 

“ By water will be the quickest and nearest ” 

“ Good.” 

The pair sallied out from the inn, and quickly reached 
the river side, where they hired a boat to take thorn to tho 
Savoy-steps. 

At that period, of course, the rivei steamboats were 
unknown, and the journey was performed by light boats, 
or wherries as they were called, which were rowed by one 


Nothing occurred during their transit from one bank 
of the river to tho other deserving of particular notice. 

TLo Savoy-steps wore reached in a short time, for the 
tide was in their favour. 

Landing, they made their way with all speed to Bow- 
street. 

Upon arriving Lore, however, they found that tho court 
had been open some time. 

Blueskin, pursuant to an arrangement between them, 
stopped at a coffee-house in Russell-street, while Steggs 
went alone into tho court-bouse. 

He was allowed to pass uno,uestioned, and by degrees 
wormed himself into the densest part of the throng. 

Here he watched and waited. 

Presently, however, as his eyes were turned towards tho 
door, he saw that person enter whose presence he abovo 
all things wished to shun. 

Jonathan Wild. 

Steggs did not, however, let his eyes rest upon him for 
a moment, lest the thief-taker should perceive him. 

He stood iu such a manner that his back was turned 


towards him. 


Our readers must recollect that, though Steggs had to 
all appearance repented of the past, and turned the friend 
of those whom he had before assisted to persecute, yet he 
had a deep grudge against Jack Sheppard. 

There are some natures so constituted that they can 
never forget or forgive an insult or an injury, and Steggs 
was one of these. 

At first, therefore, when Jack was placed in the dock, 
he recollected the defeat he had met with at his hands, 
and he rejoiced at tho peril of his situation. 

But it was only for a few moments that he gave way to 
this feeling. 

He stifled it. 

With the greatest attention he listened to every word. 

He involuntarily shook his head, as the details were one 
by one laid bare. 

It was Steggs wlio bad nodded in a friendly manner to 
Jack, as he was leaving the dock. 

Then Jack, although ho had only a confused recollection 
of his face, nodded again. 

Steggs turned away instantly, and it was well he did so, 
for Jonathan Wild had observed the movement, and 
looked round like lightning to see what triend of Jack’(3 
was present. 

He was unsuccessful, however, tor Steggs had the back 
of his head towards him. 

But he had another means of detection left. 

Nothing would have pleased him better than to have 
made his way to the room in which Jack Sheppard was, 
but lie controlled his inclination. 
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He wanted to know most who had nodded to him. 

Planting himself, then, against the doorway, he nar- ! 
rt»wly scrutinized everyone as they went out. 

Jaok’s examination conolnded the day’s business, so nil 
made a move to leave the court. 

Stegge was not long before he perceived his enemy’s 
manoeuvre. 

He felt himself in a very awkward position. 

To hold back, however, would only be to msure de¬ 
tection. 

Perhaps, if ho went with the stream, he would fcf un¬ 
noticed. ; 

Ho fairly trembled, however, when he saw Wild s 
bloodshot eyes glaring around, and there were many 
others who were as uneasy as himself. 

But for once chanco favouredhim. 

.He had taken care to place himself in the densest part 
of the crowd, and a considerable crash took place at the 
door. 

In this crash Steggs dropped his hat. 

11 was done quite unintentionally, but he immediately 
availed himself of the incident. 

He stooped down to pick it up, and, while doing so, 
managed to pass through the door. 

Ho was unnoticed. 

Once outside, he ran as fast as he could to the coffee¬ 
house, where he had agreed to meet Blueskin. 

Then, having made him acquainted with all particulars, 
the two sat down and deliberated upon the scheme which 
Steggs had proposed, and the result of which was to be 
the total destruction of Jonathan Wild. 


CHAPTER CLX. 

THE GOVERNOR OF NEWGATE IMPARTS A PLEASANT PIECE 
OF INFORMATION TO JONATHAN WILD. 

Time, the unfolder of all mysteries, will spoedily reveal 
not only the nature of the plot against the thiei-taker, but 
also the amount of success with which it it. crowned. 

Leaving, therefore, Blueskin and Steggs to arrange its 
minor details, we will go hack a 1 ittle. 

After the destruction of 1 The Larches,” Jonathan Wild 
had Edyworth Bess conveyed in a coach to Dover. 

He stopped at a small but respectable inn, where the 
still insensible girl was placed in bed, and medical assist¬ 
ance immediately sent for. 

An examination showed that although she had been 
scorched in many places, the burns were neurly all of a 
superficial, and none of a dangerous character. 

Jonathan received tho intelligence with much satisfac¬ 
tion. 

He was in dread that after all his trouble he should 
lose her, and all his carefully-constructed plans would tLen 
be destroyed. 

By his orders, the landlady of the bouse procured for 
Edgworth Bess a complete change of raiment, for those 
she had on were little better than tinder. 

Jonathan bimse.f, from the numberless wounds and 
burns be bad received, stood greatly in need of medical 
treatment, but lie disdained the idea altogether. 

Besides lie could uot spare the time. 

No sootier was he uware of Bess’s safety, than leaving 
the inn, he hastened back to the burning ruins. 

But the fire bad reached its culminating point, when 
the roof fell in, and that in a groat measure extinguished it. 

All that now remained was a Luge smouldering heap— 
In somo places glowing red, in others emitting a dense 
black and suffocating smoke. 

There was nothing to be gained by standing there and 
watching, Wild thought., so he called to liis men to follow 
him away. 

Little did he think how large an amount of booty he 
would have gained had ho taken the trouble to silt tLe 
ashes. 

The greater portion of his band was with him, bn. 
there were others in the caveru below, to which Wild 
directed those men wdio had lauded to lead bin 

It was reached in a very short time afterwards. 

Tho destruction of tho pirate band bad been complet®. 

Upon issiuug order that all the dead should bo 
lelt upon the ground, an i the wounded led out as pri- 
soners, only five wretched-looking objects could bo found. 

They were all whe remained ot the much-dreaded pirate 
baud. 
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These Jonathan had securely bound, placed in the 
hoata, and rowed ashore. 

His own men were all terribly fatigued, and many of 
them had received hurts of such a character an precluded 
their immediate removal from where they were. 

Jonathan himaolf, however, determined uot to stay, and | 
accordingly as soon as he had made those arrangements 
wLieli he could uot avoid staying to do, he ordered a 
carriage, and set out for Loudon, taking Edgworth Bess 
with him. 

Tho poor girl was hardly in a fit state to be removed, 
but Jonathan did not feel safe with her unless she was 
within his own house in Newgate-street. 

The doctor, however, had told him that no particular 
barm would result from the journey, but advised him not 
to take it unless circumstances made it imperative. 

This was enough for Wild to set off without delay. 

How he readied Newgate-street wo have already seen. 

" Tonks! ” he cried, as soon as that individual had 
closed the door behind him. 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild! ” 

“ Send some one for Mr. Snoxall at once.” 

“ Yes, sir! ” 

“ And when ho comes, let him wait for me.” 

Still holding Bess in his arms, who had been in a 
strange death-nke trance during the whole of the journey, 
and which may be attributed to flight and exhaustion, 
Jonathan crossed the hall, and though the effort was almost 
beyond his strength, carried her up two flights of stairs. 

Then, pushing open a door which was only partially 
closed, he entered a room which the dim and ghostlike 
light of early morning, as it struggled through tho 
window, showed to be furnished as a bed-chamber. 

As carefullv as possible, Jonathan laic) tho poor heiress 
upon the bed. 

Ho felt bis heart sicken with dread as he gazed upon 
her pallid countenance, which seemed like that, of a corpse. 

Should she die, farewell to the daring, ambitions dream 
with which he had iudulged his fancy. 

His policy now was to tako as much pains as lio could 
to keep her alive. 

When ho had attained his onds, when the broad acres 
which owned the Donmulls as their owners wore fairly his, 
sh. could dio as soon as she pleased. 

He should never trouble himself about her then. 

Feeling that he could do nothing, and anxious for the 
arrival of the apothecary, who has already more than once 
made his appearance before the reader, Jonathan left the 
room, carefully locking tho door after him. 

He descended the stairs, and entered his office. 

Upon the desk were a number of communications, but 
none of them of particular importance, or connected witli 
this history. 

In about a quarter of an hour, Mr. Snoxall arrived. 

Without any circumlocution, Jonathan led him up into 
the bedroom. 

“ I leave this young girl in your care,” he raid; “ recover 
her.” 

Mr. Snoaab felt her pulse. 

Then shook his head. 

The action increased Jonathan’s alarm. 

“ She is v, ry bad,” remarked the chemist. 

“ Restore her to health,” said the thief-taker, “and you 
shall have a Lundred guineas for your pains; nay, two 
hundred if you wil' do it quickly.” 

“ I will try my best,” replied Mr. Snoxall. “ She is in 
a very precarious sta'e, and rest and medicine are abso¬ 
lutely necessary. Above all,” he added, “ there must be 
mental quietude, or what 1 do will bo of slight avail.” 

“ 1 leave her with you,” said Jonathan. “ Remember 
your reward.” 

With these words on his lips, he turned cn his heel, and 
departed. 

Scarcely, however, had he reached tho ground floor cf 
his abode, than he heard a loud summou3 tor admittance. 

Wondering who it could be, at tliut early hour, he stood 
where he was, and waited. 

“ Where’s Air. Wild ? ” asked a voice, which Jonatna 
immediately recoemsed. 

It was that of Air. Noukeu, the governor of Newgate. f) 

“ Come in, sir,” said Tonks, “he will be down directly. 

“ 1 am here,” said Wild, as be stepped forward. ■ 

“ Ah! ” exclaimed the governor, “ I fowv important Jj 
news for you.” 
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“ Private P” 

“Yes.” 

“ Come up stairs, then, into my room.” 

Jonathan led the way to his sitting-room Oil the first 
floor. 

The governor kept close at his heels. 

. “ Now,” said Wild, as he seatod himself, and made a 
sign with his hand for his visitor to do thb same, “ what is 
the news ? ” 

“ Do you remember one Jack Sheppard ? ” 

“ Remember ? Curse him.” 

“ Exactly. I see you do remember.” 

“ What of him ? ” asked tlio thief-taker, full of interest. 
“ You brought him in a prisoner once.’ 

“ And you were fool enough to let him free.” 

“Now, Mr. Wild.’ 

“ Go on.” 

“ You are too violent.” 

“Hove you really got any news about that devil’s 
brat ? ” 

“ .lack Sheppard ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Of course I have.” 

Then let mo hear it.” 

“ 1 came in with that intention, but really, dear sir, you 
are too violent—sadly too violent.” 

“ Curse you, go on.” 

“ Last night ” ■— 

“Well, well!” 

“ Or, rather, I ought to say this morning, ho and two 
of your men committed a murder and robbery! ” 
Jonathan sprang to his feet. 

“ Two of my men ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Which two ? ” 

“ Flood is one.” 

“ The villain! ” 

“And Blewitt the other/* 

“ I begin to see all now.” 

“ All what, Mr. Wild ? ” 

“ Never mind! They committed a robbery, you say P” 
“ Yes.” 

“ And a murder ? ” 

“ And a murder.” 

“ But who—where P ” 

“ The man they have robbed aud murdered is no other 
than John Roots, the carpenter, of Wych-strcet! ’ 

“ The devil! Aud what next ? ” 

“ My men were on the spot looking out for him, ns they 
have been ever since he escaped.” 

‘And”- 

“ Aud all three were captured.” 

“ Jack Sheppard ? ” 

“ All three.” 

“Captured!” repeated Wild, who was wound up to 
the highest pitch of excitement by what he heard. “ Cap¬ 
tured, Jack Sheppard captured ? Impossible! ” 

“Why so?” 

“ It seems so.” 

“ That may be, but at this present moment he is in the 
strongest cell in Nowgate, ana I will stako my life ho will 
never get out of it.” 

“Keep him secure,” said Wild, as soon as he had 
realized the intelligence which had just been communi¬ 
cated to him. “Keep him secure, and you shall be 
rewarded for it. Ho shall hang! Ho shall hang! I 
have sworn it! ” 

“ Very good,” said the governor, “ I’ll be off. He will 
bo brought before the magistrate at Bow-street at ten 
o’clock. I suppose you will be there ? ” 

CHAPTER CLXI. 

STEGGS, DISGUISED, SEEKS AN AUDIENCE WITH JONATHAN 
WILD, AND ENDEAVOURS TO OBTAIN EMPLOYMENT 
FROM niM. 

Jonathan Wild, as soon as the governor bad departed, 
allowed bis hideous visage to expand into a smile, while 
in bis disagreeable fashion, he rubbed his huge amoke* 
begrimed hands together. 

Then he chuckled. 

Truly, things looked well with him. 

Surely he was the favourite of Fortune. 

A little while hack, and all he got for nis pains was defeat. 


Now the reaction had come. 

Success attended all his efforts. 

Tho pirate hand was destroyed. 

The personal hatred which he had against Colonel 
Thome was quenched in death. 

The same moment, too, that had given him the Fetor? 
over these desperadoes, had placed Edgworth Boss irt hit 
power. 

Then, as if that was. not enough, no sooner had h« 
returned than the intelligence was brought to him that 
Jack Sheppard and the two men who had been false to 
their trust had been captured. 

All would be well now, he thought, and visions of the 
future rose up before him. 

But Jonathan ought to have been wiser than to allow 
himself to be blinded by his success. 

lie ought to have doubted. 

He ought to have been distrustful. 

. He ought to have asked himself the question whether 
his present good fortune had not been awarded to him 
merely for the reason that when the sum of his triumph 
and wickedness was reached, his fall should be all the 
greater. 

All the more fearful. 

But, as we have said, he was blind to all this, and thus 
ran upon his own destruction. 

How he repaired to the police-court, and what he did 
there, is already known. 

From that place he went to the Secretary of State, in 
order to inform him of the success which he had met with 
in his attack upon tho pirates, and to lay claim to the 
rewards. 

This gratifying little piece of business over, Jonathan 
repaired to his own dwelling. 

He was anxious, in the first place, to know the condition 
of Edgworth Bess, and, in tho eecond, ho had been absent 
from his ordinary duties rather longer than he liked. 

From Mr. Sncxall he received the gratifying assurance 
that the poor prisoner was better, though very weak. 

With a lightened heart, he sat down in his oiiice to 
attend to his usual work, which was that of calculating 
the value of the stolen goods received by his agents, an 1 
endeavouring, for a consideration, to effect a restoration 
of them to their owners. 

While ho was thus engaged, two men came quietly 
down Newgate-street from tho direction of St. Martin’s* 
le-Grand. 

They wore talking earnestly together, in a very low 
tone of voice. 

At length, upon nearing Jonathan’s residence, they 
separated. 

One returned by the way he had come. 

The other ascended the little flight of steps in front, 
of the thief-taker’s door, and, raising the knocker, gave a 
faint summons for admission. 

The door was flung open. 

The man on tho step cringed down in an attitude of 
extreme humbleness. 

“ What do you want ? ” 

“Mr. Wild, if you please. Mr. Jonathan Wild. Oh! 
dear, I want to see him on very particular business. Oh! 
dear.” 

“ What do you mean by c oh! dear/ Come in.” 

“ It’s when I think. Oh! dear. Did you say come 
in ?” 

“ Yc3, if yon want to see him.” 

“ Thanks, good sir. Oh! dear. Many thanks.” 

The man crossed the threshold of Wild’s house, and 
stood in tho passage. 

Wilkinson, for it was he who had answered the door, at 
once informed the thief-taker of the arrival of the strange 
visitor 

“ Send him in.” 

“Yes, Mr. Wild.” 

Accordingly this strange humble sort of being was 
ushered into the sanctum. 

Jonathan was in his usual attitude. 

That is to say, ho was seated at his. dc-ak, with lus 
elbows leaning upon it, and his chin buried in the palms 
of his hands. 

The man had taken off his bat.. 

He held it with an air of clownish hashfulnass between 
his hands, and slowly twirled it over and over. 

Jonathan looked keenly at him. 
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But the man bore the scrutiny unflinchingly. 

The reader doubtless suspects who it was. 

It was Steggs. 

He had very carefully disguised himself—so carefully, 
indeed, that no one, not even Lord Donmull, could have 
recognised him. 

The cringing manner he had assumed, partly because it 
was oue that he could act without much difficulty, and 
partly because he considered lie should best deceive Jona¬ 
than by it. 

Wild did not know him. 

Clever as he was in penetrating a disguise, that of 
Steggs baffled him. 

He was careful, too, to change his voice. 

“ What do you want ? ” asked the thief taker; “ speak ! 
I’ve no time to lose.” 

Steggs twirled the hat more rapidly between his lingers, 
and appealed confused. 

“What do you want ? ” roared Wild, again. 

“ Hr. Wild ! ’ stammered Steggs. 


“ Well! ” 

“ You employ a goodish many men, sir." 

“ Ya-nh! ” 

“ I am a poor fellow.” 

“Ya-ah!” 

“ I can’t get no work.” 

‘‘Ya-ah!” 

“ Mr. Wild, -will you take me into your service ? 1 am 
sure I’ll serve you faithfully.” 

Jonathan was about to reply at once iu the negative, 
but a sudden consideration induced hiiu to alter Ins mmd. 
He looked still more keenly at his visitor. 

Jiow was Steggs in danger. 

The scheme he had proposed was, indeed, a bold one. 

It was to enter Wild's service. 

To profess himself to be his most devoted adherent. 

To worm himself as much as he could into his seoreto. 
Then when he felt that he Lad him securely ui Lw 
power. 

When he felt that he could nof ?.-rape. 
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Then lie should turn against him. 

Achieve his rum- 

But the scheme, bold and daring as it was, would not 
be very easy to carry out. 

Jonathan was a man not easily to be deoeived. 

Should he discover the imposture, Steggs would u»»e 
to suffer for it. 

Jonathan Wild, although he had a great many&ae* in 
his gang, was always careful not .to engage one without 
he had evidence of his having committed a felony. 

Then he could do just what he liked with him, bewuse 
of his being able at any time to bring a charge against 
him. 

Now Steggs was not liable to this. 

But something about him—in all probability, his humble 
oi rather servile manner—seemed to please him, and he 
felt inclined to wave this objection. 

Besides, he thought it would not be long before he got 
a hold upon him of some sort or other. 

The defection of Flood and Blewitt had, of course, 
made a vacancy in the number of hie personal adherents. 

The man before him desired to enter Lis employ. 

lie was ragged and starving, and he thought he should 
have some claim upon his gratitude—not that Wild ever 
hsd much idea of that, for in his own self he was almost a 
stronger to it. 

“ Are you willing to do my bidding ? ” he growled, 
looking fiercely upon Steggs. “ It will be no child’s play, 
1 can tell you! ” 

“ Try me, Mr. Wild,” whimpered Steggs. “ Give me 
a trial, do, sir! ' Oh! dear.” 

It was like the spider asking the fly to walk into his 
parlour only once. 

“ I will, said Jonathan, after a moment’s considera¬ 
tion, li and you will find that if yon will only do your duty 
yon will have a good place, and earn heaps of money.” 

“ Mr. Wild,” said Steggs, “ yon will always find me to 
be your very humble servant ©n all occasions when 1 shall 
be of the slightest service to you.” 

“ Don’t say too much,” growled the thief-taker. “ Serve 
me faithfully. I am sick of the treachery of those around 
me, and wish to find some one in whom I can confide 
and rely. 1 shall put you on your trial, and if you try 
to play me false in any matter, you know the result.” 

“Oh| dear.” ' 

“ A i ido to Tyburn, and a dance upon nothing.” 

“ Oh! dear.” 

“ What makes yon sav, ‘ Oh! dear i” ” 

“ It’s a way I’ve got, Mr. Wild, that’s all.” 

“ Ya-ah!” 

“ May I consider the matter as settled, sir P” 

“ Yes. 1 shall keep a sharp eye upon your move¬ 
ments.” 

“ And if you aro satisfied, Mr. Wild ?” 

“ You shall have nothing to grumble at.” 

“ Thank you, sir. Oh ! dear.” 

Bang ! bang! wont Wild’s cudgel on the desk. 

Wilkinson appeared. 

“ This man has entered my sendee,” said the thief- 
taker, In a disagreeable voice. “ See that he is treated 
properly.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild. Oh ! dear, yes, sir, of course.” 

Wilkinson was surprised. 

Hut he did not dare show it. 

Steggs followed him out 

As soon as ho was alone, Jonathan resumed his medi¬ 
tations. 

From the expression of Lis countenance, it might 
be gathered that they were of a particularly pleasing 
nature. 

lie was interrupted by his business, a detail c>£ which 
would prove anything but pleasing to the reader. 

_ At length, towards evening, ho put on his hat, and left 
his house, muttering as he did so. 

a: It will do me good to see him, and now I have Lad 
Bcmo work, why shouldn’t I have some pleasure? Ila! La! ’ 


CHAPTER CLX1I. 

BLLESK IN, BY MEANS OF A HEAVY FEE, RETAINS THE 
SERVICES OF AN EMINENT LAWYER ON BEHALF OF 
JACK SHEPPARD. 

I'm ml red in one of the darkest, deepest, and strongest 
cells in Newgate, was Jack Sheppard. 


It was far—very for Indeed—beneath the surface, ana a 
faint reflected light was all that illnmined it. 

The walls were slippery with moisture, and covered in 
many places with glittering exhalations of a nitry cha¬ 
racter, while on the floor the damp had collected in a 
number of tiny pools. 

It was, in truth, as cheerless a place as could well have 
been imagined. 

The little aperture near the roof, and which, for the 
want of a better appellation, we suppose we must call 
the window, was unglazed, and defended with strong iron 
bars. 

It seemed almost a mockery to place them there, for 
what fettered prisoner would be able to climb up the 
smooth slippery stones, which afforded neither hand nor 
foothold. 

The door which opened into the stone passage was of 
itself a masterpiece of strength. 

It was plated on the inner side with sheet iron. 

The frame of the door was also sheathed with iron. 

That, indeed, seemed something through which it 
would he impossible to force a passage j but, beyond 
that, there was the stone corridor protected by just such 
another door, and many more, before the street could be 
reached. 

What man was there, who, in the full possession ©f 
health and strength, and provided with every tool requi¬ 
site for his purpose, who could have worked his way to 
freedom undetected ? 

We are not afraid to say no one. 

But Jack Sheppard had no tools whatever. 

He was fettered, too, in such a manner that no one 
could have got free from them. 

Round his waist was a broad iron ring, weighing many 
pounds. 

It was secured by a padlock, 

A ring was fixed in one part of it, and through this a 
chain was linked, which was fastened at the other end to 
a large iron staple cemented in the stonework. 

And not only this, but his ankles were encircled with 
iron rings, to which long links of chain were affixed, and 
riveted to his girdle. 

Then his wrists were secured in a similar manner, 
except that the chain which connected them was formed 
of small links, and was not attached to the iron ring 
round his middle. 

Thus loaded—for it is stated, upon good authority, that 
the aggregate weight of the fetters worn by him on this 
occasion exceeded two hundred and thirty pounds—he 
found it a ma tter of considerable difficulty to move at all. 

Did not escape, thou, seem out of the question ? 

It did ; and even Jack lost all hopo when ho reflected 
upon the obstacles be would have to overcome before be 
could get free. 

Gloomily, then, after bo had been left to himself, he sat 
down upon the stone bench and thought. 

And the more he thought the more he gave way to 
despair. 

What the result of the morrow’s proceedings would be, 
when he was put upon his trial, he already knew. 

Was Jonathan Wild to triumph P 

11, seemed so. 

Blueskin was at liberty, and doubtless would do all be 
could to serve him; but Jack was one of those who place 
but slight reliance upon the proceedings of others, pre¬ 
ferring to depend upon his own. 

And when he saw his inability to aid himself, it made 
him doubtful of the ability of others. 

Slowly and wearily the hours wore away, but he made 
no movement. 

He bent bis head in sorrowful dejection. 

What had been bis life ? 

A brief and unhappy course, to meet with a violent 
termination. 

nis most bitter thought was the revulsion of feeling 
which Edgworth Bess would feel towards him upon hear¬ 
ing the account of the murder. 

lio had seen her for the last time, he thought j and, 
even should he, by some chauco or other, regain his 
freedom, she would never treat him as she had formerly 
done. 

This was bard, indeed, to bear, for, despite the difference 
there was in their position—or, rather, rank—he Xtvod kef l 
with his whole heart. 
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| The passion was a wayward one, no doubt. It could 
: not be otherwise in such a fierce spirit, but, after his own 
j fashion, he did love her. 

j It was not, howe rer, that he ever thought of her 
[ becoming his wife. He looked up to her as being some¬ 
thing as far abov c him as the stars, and, 1ik» them, only to 
be admired at a distance. 

) But, abovs all things, was he desirous of standing well 
m her opinion. He would gladly have gone through tiro 
and water, or endured a thousand deaths to do her service; 
8 -id a good word from her, or a smile of approbation, ho 
would have felt to be an ample reward. 

It must not be forgotten that the by far greater portion 
of Wild’s enmity towards him was mduced by his espousing 
the cause of the poor heiress. Had he consented to aiu 
Wild in his iniquitous designs against her, he would have 
had the thief-taker on his side. 

But it is questionable whether the enmity of Kuch a 
man as Jonathan Wild was not preferable to his friend¬ 
ship. 

Had he in reality been guilty of the heinous crime of 
winch he had been accused, Jack would not have felt it 
half so much as he did. He almost felt that be could be 
content to die w ere that stigma removed from his name. 

His ruminations were interrupted just as it was growing 
dusk, by the entrance of a jailor into the dungeon. 

“ Here’s a visitor for yon, Jack,” he cried. “ Walk in, 
sir, if yon please.” 

Jack looked up eagerly. 

His first thought was that it tvps Blueskin who had 
come to pay him this visit, and he was somewhat dis¬ 
appointed when he paw standing before him an individual 
whom he had certainly never seen before, and who biu dress 
proclaimed to be a lawyer. 

“ Your name is Sheppard, l presume,” he said, with a 
bow and a smile. 

Well sir.” 

“ I have been sent here.” 

“ Indeed! ” 

“ Allow me to say, in tact,” added the lawyer, with a 
satisfied smile at his own wit. 

“ By whom have you been sent ? ” asked Jack, suspi¬ 
ciously, for he fancied in this he could detect some deop- 
laid scheme on the part of his arch-enemy. “ By whom 
have you been sent ? ” 

“ I will tell you, Mr. bheppard, for the gentleman who 
paid me my fee had an idea that you would mistrust me, 
and therefore put me in possession of a kind of password, 
if I may sc speak, by which you might know it wan to 
your own interest to speak freely to me.” 

“ And what is it ? ” 

J “ The name by which the gentleman is often called by 
those who are intimate with him, is Blueskin, on account 
of the colour of his face. By others he is called Mr. 
Joseph Blake. Neither of these, however, is his right 
name.” 

“I am aware of that,” said Jack, “and so aie fifty 
more.” 

“ That may be, my dear sir, but don’t be so impatient. 
He told me this much, and then said that you were the 
\ only person now living, save one, who knew his real 
name. 

“That is quite true,” replied Jack, who?e suspicions 
began to dissipate. “ JBut did he tell you his real name, 
in order to convince me that you were really sent by 
him?” 

“ He did.” 

“ Then tell it me at once. I shall then have all the 
doubts I feel removed.” 

“ The name ie”- 

“ Say it in a whisper,” cried Jack, interrupting him. 
“ The turnkey may be listening, and J know he wants it 
kept from all such ears. Now tell me.” 

The lawyer put his mouth to Jack’s ear. 

“ Stephen Ticknor.” 

“ Enough,” said Jack. “ Such is, indeed, his leal name, 
as he confided it to me. Did he say that it was known to 
but one other person besides myself ? ” 

“Yes.” 

• •* I know to whom he alludes, and that person, although 
the name may be familiar to him, does not identify it with 
Blueskin.” 

“ So much the better, then, my dear air, as it forms a 
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sort of additional proof that I was really sent by him, and I 
with the intention of doiug j'ou a 8erw.ee."’ ’ 1 

“ It does. Tell me the particulars.” * 

“ Certainly, if you wish it, though time is precious, and 
I have much to say to you.” 

“ Go on.” 

w To be sure, This morning, then, I was visited in my 
chambers in Lyon’s Inn by this friend of yours, who gave 
me a highly satisfactory fee, and engaged my services to 
employ a counsel to defend you on your trial to-morrow.” 
look shook his head. 

“ I am afraid it will be of little use. The case is too 
cleaff against me.” 

“It doe3 seem very jo," replied the lawyer. “Your 
friend could not give me all the particulars, so I went to 
Bow -street to read over the depositions.” 

“Mr. — ” said Jack, and he paused, for he did not 
know the name of his visitor. 

“ Cunningham,” suggested the lawyer, blandly. “ Mr. 
Jacob Cunningham.” 

Jack bowed. 

“ What I was about to say was f his-I have an enemy.” 
“Ha!" 

“ An enemy, too, of no ordinary kind—an enemy above 
all to be dreaded.” 

“ That is awkward.” 

“ An enemy who is all powerful. He will appear 
against me, and it is notorious that, if ever he gives 
evidence against any one, that person is sure to ho con¬ 
victed.” 

“ J can guess who you mean.” 

“ Doubtless.” 

“ The description ia quite sufficient,’’ said iho lawysr. 
“You mean Jonathan Wild.” 

CHATTEL, CLXII1. 

THE GOVERNOR OP NEWGATE AND JONATHAN W1I.I) CON¬ 
SULT TOGETHER AS TO THE REST MEANS OK RENDERING 
mr. Cunningham’s services op no avail. 

“ I do,” said Jack. “ He has been, and is, my evil genius. 
Through him my father was brought to the scaffold, and 
he has sworn, over and over again, that I shall die at the 
hangman’s bauds.” 

“I have heard,” remarked the lawyer, “ that one of hie 
characteristics is, that, sooner or later, he never fails to 
keep hia word.” 

“ It is so,” responded Jack gloomily. 

“ But come—come,” said Mr. Cunningham, “ this won’t 
do; it isn’t business. Never mind Jonathan Wild just j 
at present. We will decide what to do with him by and J 
bye.” 

“ You might spare yourself the trouble.” 

“Pho—pho—not all. I have been paid well, and I I 
shall try my best to earn it. There is this about it, too : 
it would he a very glorious thing to overthrow Jonathan 
Wild—a very glorious thing indeed.” 

“No donbt. 

“ Then let us do our best. If we don’t make an effort 
we are sure not to do it.” 

“ But the case is so clear.” 

“ Never mind that.” 

“ And the re are so many serious counts in the indict- 
ment, that it would be impossible for me to be acquitted 
on al' of them.” 

“ Stay—3tay. Don’t take things for granted quit© ao 
much. Listen to me.” 

“ Wnafc is it ? ” 

“ Tell me, if you can, what counts there will he. Take 
a momout to reflect, and then tell me calmly.” 

Jack did so. 

“ Tt* first,” be said, “ will no doubt be for committing 
a ro'i.utry at the residence of a Mr. Hadley.” 

“ Hum,” said the lawyer, as he made a note of the cir¬ 
cumstance in a note-book which ho produced; “ and am I 
to consider that there is sufficient ground to support that ; 
count.” i 

“ If you mean,” said Jack, bluntly, “did I commit the i 
burglary, I answer, yes.” 

“ Oh ! a burglary waa itP M 
“Yes.” 

“ You said a robbery before." 

“Did l?” 

“ Yes; and they aie two rather different things, yo* pj 
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“ Wb r ' if soming * he added. 

Bip q uick ear had cevght tb® punnd cl b £oc><«t«*:. 
Another moroert, and there nss knock at the door. 

" Come in! ” roared the governor. 

4 number appeared. 

” IS yon please., sir, I re some to as r, Bccorciinr is 
orders, that the Iawver has met left Jack Sheppard's 
©ell,” 

“ Very pood,” said the governor; “ fa st will do. v 
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CHAPTER CXIHT 

JOEATHA-N rni.O TACTKTS JACK EEEriAEIS AJKfl VIaS.IT 
KATE foe Ers PEEASAKTEY WTrH C J iot. 
Jokateae With sprang to hie feet a« sooe a* the tcmhey 
left 

" Mr. XbaAes ” 

*' What is it, Mr. Wild?” 

“ Have von & man about the place that you car treat P* 
“ I don’t knew. What is to dc r ” 

,f Let some one follow the lawyer ■» he* he cot* opt. yet 
without seeming to dc eo.” 

“ I see.” 

“ And watch where he goes.” 

" That’s it, Mr. Wild.” 

" We can make up onr roindi what to dc « bei be comes 
hack ” 

" Sc we can "’ 

“ Be oS with you, ther 
" I shall be to: late, if I don't make has’*.” 

Mr X Dates precipitately left the room as b? spoke, u 
order to send the epr epos his errand. 

In a few minutes he returned. 

,r It’s all right,” he said 

,r Can yon depend npor the mar yen h?vf pa** f * 

” I think so d 

" Eas he eve’ done a stmnar Sob foi you before k‘ 

“Oh! yes The fact is, Mt Wild, T re got retber a 
bold upon biro ” 
f ' I see .” 

“ Sc that he dares not be false tc me. oecanp* if be 
was, hie fife would be sure to pay the forfeit-’ 

“ Ha! ha! Yon unde.rsta.ua that sort of thing, 1 pre- 
reive. There's nothing in the world like employing people 
who can’t call their lives their own, bet wbc feel they bold 
them entirely at your good pleasure ’ 

11 That is precisely my opinion, M' Wild, arid T air. 
glad to find that a similar one is entertained by yon,” 

“ Merer mind oomplimert*. What a-e we to dc with 
this confounded lawyer ?” 

“ Ay! that's it.” 

"He Trust be pot ont of the wav ” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ What would be the best way of doing it f 
“ That I should rather leave to your superior germs 
'* Ya—ah! That will do! Suppose w© swere r> -oake 
bun drunk?” 

“Yes, 

"And then, w ben be was quite helpless, suppose we 
were to put him into a poet-chaise, and have him dr: ven 
fifty or sixty miles into the country, and left at some Place 
where he woe Id not be able to find a conveyance to 
return.” 

“ Capital, Mr Wild, capital, if it car. only be done! ” 

" I hare accomplished things that looked a g~e»! deal 
more difficult tbar that-” 

" 1 am aware of it, Mr Wild." 

“ And 1 will do this, or I will never attempt anything 
apam' Yon leave that pa'll to me. Just let me tw « 
w here he is to be found ” 

“ I shall be able tr* do that-” 

" Then you need net trouble vonrself any further.” 

“I quite understand, and thor. it thai i» manager 
Jack Sheppard's condemns"ion will follow »> » matter of 
course.” 

"Mind he don’t play you any trick and get off again 
1 should advise you to keen a sharp eye upon him- He 
seems to hare a kind of faculty for prison breaking.” 

" You need not alarm yourself, Mr. Wild. He u gnue 
safe, and will he Take my word fin that. Why, at this 
rneaent moment, he ronrt be loaded with at least two 
hundred weight of iron ” 

Jonathan smiled gnmlv 

" Bis fetters did net gne him much trouble the ttme 


imfiir**. v-in rrnut 
then , but beer n nht-q a- 
ti 'Tig you rax b r " 

“ SxLoiud yon like to pay situ a runt 'r " 

*' That was tbs vary thing 1 came tr do, on y T " r >t at - «£ 
me zs. here.” 

Ohi at ! 5: it w-uf Wei the lawyer kgs rut 1 tv, 

pc vcl will fine. bin. disengagsc. 

A It will do me pood to Bee him,” asjd the truef-tuc"' . 
unc why shouii not If I nu-ve pot t piem if newt t: 
rive him, too. which will difltu’b his re ep t iituif. 1 
11 Hsve you indeed ? ” 

“ Yes, I ehul settae him- dor’t fetj, and by Lnn Pm* or 
L -,nday he wil nc longer tie nert tc trouble in 
Ai he BjoEe. I onatnar went tc tne door of tin mom, 
and, or opening it went ont. 

The gov amor followed. 

A little passage oommumceted -he lodge of b evric* 
with ul.ie room, and haring trevoraed it, the governor 
said to one of the rn-ntf”!— 

“ Take Mr Wild to Hack Sheppard e ceL ” 

The mar rose tr Lif feet, and prepared v dr th« 
govemor'e btdeinc 

Mr. Xoaksf die not atterrrit tc fohov the thief-tatrer 
tc hie viotiit e ceL He was afraid his presence would r>e 
considered az ic-vusion. 

And Jonathan, he iznrr amiable as he Bsemer disr,-*H°c 
towards him, was the last mar to brook anything of tns.i 
eon 

Accordingly 'Wjd stalked after ths turnkey ir soht.uo* 
and sdisnce. until he arr.red a) the door of the ~>L u 
which Jack Sheppard vti confine: 

He rar his rye eva^ the complicated ias er ngi wur 
somethin* like si rustsction ue ielt that there wee g~»* 
rirhbahility of ever Jack s cndo.ng tnerr 

de noticed, too. its simati.on and could not heir g— nr 
the pevem-or *recbt for the discsetisr be had jpercisec n 
seuectmc't. 

A‘tfrr the lawyer had left V't*., jack bed sat cl-'wr wnt 
e sorr ewhet ngi tenet heart, 

Hope had once more heueme ex inmate o bis breae*- 
He had but f. aligrt tnowiedgr cf isga busioos^ Orl b« 
bed often beard of its .ntrj,CBC<es and c» icanary 
Perhaps, be thought, a clever enough mar might o* 
found, who, by a sfctW appeal to the ynry or by soever, 
side of evesmee might procure his ecc uit.ta' 

Certainly he did not look forward to the morrow s oe 
with the stw amount of gloomy foreboding .ha.i be had 
done hithewo. 

Before., however he had indulged :n these refi^ptions 
tor ary greaj; length of time, bf v-as aroused by bearing 
the bolts withdrawn, and the lock of his ce'-door spot 
back 

Otnoas apa.u. tc know wbr sbonid he his nsnor. an.’ 
thinking that most probably it was b.r Cobmincbam wV 
had relumed, ir. conseonenoe of having thoucfit of sons* 
question he had omitted tr ask he rose tc his *eeU deso>’e 
the d.ffioulA he had tc do so 

Bnt, to his vexatioc and ange~ his ohi, implacable me. 
J onat.han "tt'did, stalked in 

For a momert or two this strange pair stood confronting 
eacf other ix. sdlsmce 

The cel. doo: was closed. leaving them alone toge..be” 
The thief-taker folded bis amns leisurely over his chest, 
and ther looked, with a sneer vgand trinm.phant sn >t>. 
TT>tc the o.onntcnancs of his helpless eDeiry 

Jack returned his g-are boldly and defiantly, anc ever ir 
tbs deep gloom of the dungeor this fierce hnrnirig hare 
which heio a place ir his heart- could, be seer, tc blare out 
•»; his eyes 

Jonathai saw iL and bad it not beer from his cor vie. .or 
that while be stood v here be » as the prisoner oonld no", 
reach him, be would have dre.wr. back sove-a" ns.res 

Bome hme bad now elapsed, as, donh ess the resde- 
will remember, since those who row stood glaring npor 
©act other had. met face tc face 

How long the silence would have continued it would V 
bard tc sf.v Jack had determined not tc he rh# fi-> tc 
apeak 

At length Jo.natha.T gave utterance tc that st'auge and 
awfiilly diabolioad iaugr o: his which would alm-ist h#** 
vent a weak-ne~i’ed persor .etc fi s i once 
" Ha 1 ha 1 

The scuud reaped ever, mors i fi ugili ’•hat *t oononenopw 
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Nothing more unmirthfhl could well be imagined. 

There was no movement of the facial muscles, as there 
always is in genuine, and usually in simulated, laughter. 
The same expression of feature was preserved, and the 
sound produced by simply opening the teeth a little way, 
and suddenly expiring breath. 

Jack Sheppard shuddered imperceptibly as it 
upon his hearing. 

It sounded in his ears like the mocking 'vrghtor of 
fiends. 

“ So you’re safe again, Master Jack,” said Wild, after 
another, but shorter pause. “ Your lodgings are not very 
comfortable, but then you have one consolation, you won’t 
have long to put up with them. Ha! ha ’ ” 

Again came that horrible laugh. 

It seemed to freeze the blood in Jack’s veins. 

But he took no notice of Wild’s words, he only gaeed 
yet more fiercely upon him. 

“ Had a lawyer in to see you, I hear. 1 hope be will 
be successful in getting you off, but I am going to appear 
against you myself, and you know what that means, I 
dare say.” 

, Still Jack made no reply. 

^ His silence enraged the thief-taker more than he would 
have liked to confess. 

It was only by an effort that Jack maintained his 
composure. 

“You won’t speak, won’t you!” continued Wild, 
sneeringly. “ Ah ! well, as you like, it dou’t matter to 
me, but I could tell you something that would make you 
open vour mouth, or I am mistaken.” 

Jack felt, as might be expected, a strong desire to know 
what his foe alluded to, but still lie persisted in his deter¬ 
mination not to speak. 

“ Never mind, my fine fellow, you’ll ask me jnst now, 
and then I shall have my revenge upon you. Jack, you’re 
doomed! You may have got some false hopes or other 
from your lawyer; they always misrepresent facts. There 
is no hope of escape for you! Yon will as surely swing at 
Tyburn next Monday as the sun will rise upon that day! ” 

Another pause. 

“ I shall come and see the show, and I shall take care 
to bring another with me to witness it. To be sure, she 
is in rather a delicate state of health, owing to the way 
she has been knocked about lately. But by Monday site 
will be well enough to accompany me, and I shall take 
care she does so.” 

“Who?” roared Jack, hoarsely, though he scarcely 
required to be told. “ Who ? ” 

“ So you have spoken at last, eh ? That was the charm 
that had power to loosen your tongue. I thought I should 
be able to do so, if I bad a little patience. Ha! ha! Cau’t 
yon guess, Jack, who it is ? I am sure you can, if you try. 
It’s your old sweetheart, Edgworth Bess—my wife, that 
is to be. She has promised, and it’s all arranged. She’s 
at mv house waiting for me now. Yon wouldn’t believe 
how loving she has got. She”- _ 

“ Liar! ” yelled Jack, “ liar! ” 

CHAPTER CLXV. 

JONATHAN WILD HAS A NARROW E8CAPE OF HIS LIFE 

FROM JACK SHEPPARD, BUT IS RESCUED BY HIS 

FRIEND, THE GOVERNOR. 

As he uttered these words, which he did with extraordi¬ 
nary vehemence, Jack seized his manacles near their 
junction with his wrists, and, swinging the massive 
chains over his head, aimed a tremendous blow at his 
tormentor. 

Jonathan had succeeded in bis object of arousing Jack’s 
passion. 

He was pleased accordingly, and sought to aggravate 
him still more. 

He thought, however, that where he stood Jack conld 
not reach to harm him. 

But in this he was deceived. 

The heavy fetters came down with fearful violence upon 
his right hand. 

The pain was great—so great, indeed, as to ejtort a 
yell from his lips. 

Ere, however, ikhad died away upon his lips, he sprang 
forward with the intention of strangling Jack, so greatly 
wid the pain from the blow inflame his passion. 

But Jack saw him coming, and stepping back a pace or 


two, he swung the fetters once more in the air, and this 
time brought them down upon Jonathan’s head. 

An enormous crack was the result. 

But Jonathan’s skull was not made of very tender stuff, 
or it would have given way long ago under the blows it 
had received. 

He was half stunned, however. 

He staggered. 

But before Jack had time to give him another blow, he 
closed with him. 

Jack lost his footing immediately. 

Upon equal terms Jonathan weighed at least thrioe as 
much as he did, and now ho was incumbered with the iron 
work, he stood no chance at all. 

It was impossible for him to keep bis feet. 

In his rage, Jonathan evidently forgot the elaborate 
plan of revenge he bad concocted against him, and which 
had so nearly reached a consummation. 

He was intent only upon putting his enemy to death. 

When down, however, Jack grappled firmly with him. 

A great noise, of course, had taken place, and still con¬ 
tinued. 

It reached the ears of the turnkey without. 

He just gave one glance at what was taking place, and 
then burned off to spread the alarm. 

In less than a moment he returned with several of his 
mates and the governor of Newgate himself, by whose 
orders the frantic combatants were parted. 

But the separation was not effected without a great deal 
of trouble. 

When accomplished, both looked very much the worse 
for the enconnter. 

As for Jack, he lay almost in a state of insensibility, 
and he was allowed to do the best he conld for himself, 
for, of course, Mr. Noakes had every attention paid to his 
villainous friend. 

In addition to the blow upon his right hand and arm, 
and the one on the head, which had been given by the 
fetters, Jonathan had received a number of scratches and 
contusions. 

“ Brandy ! ” he yelled, as soon as he recovered the use 
of his voice; “ brandy, I say! Curse you all—brandy! 
It’s in my coat pocket, I tell you! ” 

Jonathan spoke as though he had mentioned this cir¬ 
cumstance before, but the hint was quite enough, so the 
turnkey put his hand in the pocket, and brought forth a 
tolerable-aized flask. 

As soon as he caught sight of it, Jonathan clutched at 
it w ith hie left and uninjured hand, and, carrying it to hie 
lips, did not move it again while a spot of the contents 
remained. 

Then he flung it down on the dungeon floor with a 
shout, and had not the turnkey, kept a firm hold upon him 
he would have agaiu sprang upon Jack, defenceless as he 
was. 

It was at this moment, as it so happened, that Sheppard 
recovered himself sufficiently to sit up and look around. 

The governor approached the thief-taker and whis¬ 
pered— 

“ Come, come, Mr. Wild, do not let us have any more 
of this; remember, I shall get into trouble. Only wait 
till to-morrow, and then all will be well.” 

“ Ha! ha! ” said Jonathan, in shrieking tones. “ Of 
course, to-morrow. He will be sentenced to-morrow, and 
on Monday he will swing at Tyburn, as his father did 
before him. I had forgotten that. Ah! a thousand 
curses! ” 

Jonathan had forgotten something else. 

That was his arm. 

But pain soon reminded him of it. 

His fury rose again, and imprecations of so terrible of 
a nature came from his lips, that the very turnkeys, used 
as they wefwvo that sort of thing, fairly trembled. 

“Callback yonr words,” screamed Jack, vainly endea¬ 
vouring to regain his feet. “ Call back your words. 
Admit that you lied when you spoke to me.” 

“ That touches you, docs it ? ” said Jonathan, who, after 
bis storm of curses bad begun to subside into a calm'. 
“ Yon shall smart for this. It is one more score against 
you, which will be wiped off at the same time as the 
others.” 

“ Gall back yonr words,” again cried Jack, who, finding 
he could not rise to a standing posture, had crawled as 
far towards his enemy as the chain by which he wee 
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fastened to the floor would allow him. “ Tell me what you 
eoid was false.” , 

“ It is true 1" screamed Wild, “ it is tme ! You wondered 


At length, towards morning, he fell into a kind of doze, 
produced by exhwistion more than anything else. 

From this he was awakened by the entrance of several 


where she was, no doubt, and so did I. But 1 have found persons towards morning 

her, Jack—-the thing which you failed to do. I made her fjis irons were taken olf, and he was allowed to wash 
a prisoner, and she is at this moment in my house, which bis face, and make himself otherwise presentable. 

*Le will leave for the first time, under my escort, to witness Then some more routine was gone through, which it 
your execution!” is hardly worth while C? trouble the reader in detail 

“It is false!” cried Jack," false as jour own he«+- v with. 
and I am a fool to place any credence in what you say. Jonathan Wild ar.d Mr. Noakes had eo managed, that 
I might have guessed your object was to mate my con- his trial should take place very early in the morning of the 
finement as bitter as possible, but you have over-shot the first day of the sessions. 

mark.” Their motive for this will presently be made apparent, 

“ Yon can disbelievo mo, if you choose. Yea aaa fill if it is not already guessed at by the reader, 
yourself up with the idea that she is iu some place of Flood and Blewitt were, of course, brought into the 
safety. But on Monday, Jack, you will be undeceived, dock upon a charge of burglary and murder, and Jack 


for yon will see her under my protection at Tyburn.” Sheppard was placed a 
Jack fairly howled with rage. He tried in vain to 
articulate his words. Cjzjji 

The governor of Newgate hero interfered, and, after a 
little trouble, persuaded Jonathan to leavo the cell. IN WH1CH JACK shei 

No one cast a glance upon poor Jack. tub old bailed, 

The ponderous door was closed and locked, and lie was murder of John i 

left to his own reflections. The court was very fu 

Painfully, and after repeated struggles, he got f.p off That was the first 11 
the floor, and seated himself upon the low stouv bench, a hasty glance around 


Sheppard was placed along with them. 

CHAPTER CLXVT. 

IN WHICH JACK SHEPPARD IS PLACED AT THE BAR OP 
THE OLD BAILEY, TO TAKE HIS TRIAL FOR THE 
MURDER OF JOHN ROOTS. 

The court was very full. 

That was the first tiling that struck Jack, after giving 


which served alike for chair and bed. 

“ What shall I do ? ” he groaned, not with the pain of 


He then began to look more particularly. 

Hia two companions—if such they should be called— 


the hurts he had received, 1 mt iu deep agony of spirit. 3tood with sullen mien and doggedly ferocious counte- 
“ What shall I do to save her ? Can it he possible that nances, awaiting the pronunciation of that doom which 
her evil fortune is eo much in the ascendant as to have they knew it would bo impossible for them to avoid. 


placed her once more in that villain’s hands! I will not, 
cannot believe it! ” 


He wiped the blood and perspiration from his face as another. 


Should the present charge fail of substantiation, 
Jonathan Wild, they knew, would he prepared with 


he spoke. 


From these, Jack looked among the crowd of white- 


“ 1 had the miscreant in my power,” he said. “ Would wigged barristers before him, and made a vain endeavour 
that I could have maintained my advantage, or been to distinguish Mr. Cunningham amongst them. 


armed with a knife, which I could have sheathed in his 
heart. I should then at least have had the consolation 


He was not there. 

Alas! there was every reason to fear that the thiet- 


that Edgworth Bess had one enemy the less, and I almost taker had succeeded in carrying out the scheme he had 


think 1 should have been willing to die! ” prepared. 

A sudden pain made him utter a faint cry and cease Then Jack looked in the faces of the epectatore, in the 
speaking. hope that among them he should find one, at least, which 

Wild had mauled him dreadfully. he should recognise as belonging to a friend. 

The irons had bruised his body at every turn. But this hope was disappointed. 

“ Can it be really true ? ” he asked himself again. He was aroused from this occupation by hearing the 
“ Would that I could see Blueskin, or find some means of harsh, cracked voice of the clerk of the arraigns, as that 
communicating with him, but there is no hopes of my individual began to read the indictment, 
doing that—none at all! I must remain where I am, Jack tried at first to comprehend it, but, finding it was 
alternately swayed by hopes and feara. If she is really a. totally beyond his power, he again looked at hie sur- 
prisouer in his hands, heaven help her, for she has need romidinge. 


of it! Her peril is of no ordinary character.” 
lie paused again. 

“ Would I was free! ” he cried, “ would I was free! 


One judge was on the bench. 

He was a stranger to Jack. 

On his left hand was the jury-box; but, in the cold and 


I should not care then. Can these bolts and links confine apathetic-looking faces which they all, -without exception, 
me ? No ! I will be free ! I will savo her! ” wore, lie could gather nothing reassuring. 

As ho spoke, he made a desperate effort to breax away But, happening to glance, down where several of the 
from his fetters by main force, but his own sense ought to prison officials were standing, he perceived his two 
have shown him the futility of making such an attempt a3 greatest enemies, the governor of Newgate and Jonathan 


The strong iron yielded not in the least, but cast him 
back- more bruised and strengthless than before. 


Jonathan looked up at him with a triumphant smile. 
His face still bore the murks of the preceding evening’s 


He lay for a little while utterly exhausted, and unable cortcst, and his right arm was carried in a sling, 


to move hand or foot. So absorbed was Jack with the contemplation of bis 

Then a partial state of insensibility ensued. hideous physiognomy—or rather, so fascinated did he 

Tt would have been a mercy had it been perfect. seem to be by the tliief-taker’3 basilisk gaze, that he did 

No one came to visit him. not noiice the clerk of the arraigns had finished reading 

At the appointed hour, the man whose duty it was to the indictment, and that the court was waiting for him to 
supply the prisoners with food, opened the door a little plead, until a turnkey touched him on the arm and 
way, and brought a loaf and pitcher of water into the reminded him of it. 


cell, and then went away. 


He found that the eyes of all present, spectators, jury. 


Darker and darker grew the cell vs the fair and bsauti- witnesses, judge, were upon him—but,nevertheless, he 
ful daylight faded away, until at last it hecamo impossible subdued the embarrassment he felt, and replied in a 


to distinguish anytliiug in it. 

Then Jack roused a little. 

Doubtless the cold air which swept in wafi the -titiae. 

He resumed his old seat. 

His limbs, however were stiff and cramped 
Then once again he began to think. 

He made no attempt to lie down or to Bleep ; the latter, 
he felt, would he utterly impossible. 


dear, calm voice— 

“ Not guilty 1” 

The plea was entered, and then the trial actually begun. 
The Crown prosecuted, 

The Attorney-General rose to state the ease to the 
jury. 

He paused a moment, and arranged hie robes, while the 
slight bustle and confusion iu the court subsided to perfect 


ivi wj »v uuiu uo uLLciijr iiujjvjoaiuiu. uuaut 1 anu tuuiuoiuu ajj inu wum ^^~~^ ~ i- 

An so he remained through the long, weary hours of silence, 
the nigho, listening to the lapse of time as it was noted This was soon obtained, for upon the nines oi the spec- 
fay the clock in the jelfry of St. Sepulchre’s. tators generally was au expression of deep interest, 
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They Lad heard already some particulars of the case, 
•md longed for fuller details. 

One of the junior counsel at the table now handed the 
Atlorney-Geueral a brief, and he commenced hia address 
as follows:— _ | 

“ My Lord, and gentlemen of the jury, f 

“ Three men—one so young as scarcely to have __ ^ned 
the title—now stand before you at the bar of this court, 
to answer to a charge, thp penalty of which, if it be sub¬ 
stantiated, is death by the hands of the executioner. 

“ Ample evidence will be laid before you, as to the 
particulars of tho crime, hut before the several witnesses 
are called, I feel it to be my duty to call youi attent ion to 
one or two circumstances of a very important nature. 

“In the first place, though all three of the prisoners 
are charged in the indictment with the crime of murder, 
with vuxlice •prepense , and though they were unquestion¬ 
ably all three concerned in it, yet evidence will be given 
v. h'ich will tend to fix the onus of the guilt upon one of 
the prisoners only, and absolve the others from it. 

“At least the evidence will serve to show by whose hand 
the deed was actually committed, though, as 1 need 
scarcely tell you, the other two standing by were acces¬ 
sories, and are equally guilty in the eyes of the law. 

“ Gentlemen of the jury, I shall now lay before you a 
plain statement of facts, after which I shall proceed to 
call witnesses, who will depose to the truth of what 1 
advance. 

“ In Wych-street, in the Strand, near the church of 
St. Clement’s Danes, there resided for many years a 
worthy and respected inhabitant of this great city, by 
name John Roots, and by profession a carpenter. 

“ About six or seven years ago this said John Roots 
took into his service, as apprentice, one John Sheppard, 
the youngest of the three prisoners at the bar. 

“It was an act of charity and benevolence upon his part 
to take this lad and put a trade into Lis hands, for he did 
not receive, as is usually the case, any premium with him. 

((r PY,AT>a, io onnflior pirprmnatnnwJ fnn_ whinVl nifties thfi 


There is another circumstance, too, which places the 
conduct of the carpenter in a more estimable light. The 
father of this John Sheppard was a notoriously had 
character, and, after a brief course of villainy, expiated his 
crimes at Tyburn. 

“ I will not say that it is just or rigLt, hut certain it is 
that tho consequences of a crime always fall upon the son 
of the perpetrator, and so it was in this instance. 

“ Few people in the city of London, knowing the ante¬ 
cedents of this misguided young man, would have ventured 
to take him into their service. 

“ But John Roots generonslyand magnanimously waived 
this objection. 

“ Soon, however, to his deep and iufiuite regret, he 
fmind that his kmd-heartedness was misplaced—thrown 
away, in fact—for the apprentice proved to him a perpetual 
trouble and annoyance. 

“ Still he thought he might be able to train his plastic 
spirit and curb his vicious temper, hut he found all Lis 
efforts unavailing. 

“ The leaven of evil was in him, and it worked out, nor 
could its progress he stayed. 

“ It will be out of my province to relate all that took 
place. Let it snilice to say that on the night of the teuth 
day of August last, John Roots sat up until a late hour 
for his recalcitrant apprentice, and at length, wearied out, 
went to bed. 

“ He was awoke by hearing a furious hubbub in the 
street, and, upon going to the window, he found it was 
caused by this Jack Sheppard, who, maddened by drink, 
was reviling his kind and indulgent master, and uttering 
most diabolical threats of vengeance. 

“ From this time John Roots lost sight of the unworthy 
object of his bounty, but the police soon heard of his 
exploits, for he turned housebreaker at once, associating 
himself with one Joseph Blake, against whom a warrant 
has been issued. 

“ The house of a highly respectable gentleman, named 
Hadley, was selected for the scene of their first exploit, 
and from which they succeeded in taking a considerable 
booty. 

“ Mr. Hadley was fired at by one of the burglars, it does 
oot appear which, and was severely wounded. 

“ That active and enterprising officer, however, who has 
recently increased his claim upon the gratitude of the 
the public by exterminating, first a nest of coiners, and 


afterwards a band of ferocious pirates, took the matte* 
hand, and in a little while canght Sheppard, and iodged 
him in Newgate. 

“ He was placed in a cell and heavily ironed, by the 
instructions of Jonathan Wild, who declared him to be a 
most desperate character. 

“ It seems almost beyond belief, bnt it is unquestionably 
true, that, by some means or oilier, the prisoner managed 
to free himself from, his fetters, nnd, by digging under the 
door of the cell, made his way into the outer passage. 

“ It is supposed, for there is no witness of this transac¬ 
tion, that Sheppard met one of the turnkeys, Godfrey by 
name, and, taking him somehow at a disadvantage, dashed 
his brains out. At all events, the body of the officer was 
found shortly afterwards in that condition. 

“ From prudential motives, we decline to give any 
minute details of his escape. In a word, although it was 
deemed an impossibility, this youth contrived to get frota 
the strongest prison in England.” 

The counsel paused for a moment, in order to regain hia 
breath, while Jack found himself the universal object of 
the public gave. 

It is a most uncomfortable feeling to have the eyes of 
hundreds of people fixed upon your face, and Jack found 
it to be so. 

But the counsel hastened to resume his address, which 
he had already extended to rather an unusual length. 

“ Upon making his escape, one would have thought 
he would have abandoned his evil course of life; but no, 
quite the reverse, for, in a day or two afterwards, he and 
ibis same Joseph Blake committed a highway robbery on 
the Dover-road. 

“ Jonathan Wild, whose zeal in the pursuit of criminals 
of all descriptions never abates, as soon as he learned the 
particulars of the escape, set out after the fugitives, and 
was fortunate enough to secure both upon Blackfriar’u- 
bridge. 

“ I am scarcely right here. Blake was not captured. 
He sprang over the parapet into the river, and though 
Mr. Wild chased him for some time in a boat, he was un¬ 
able to capture hint. 

“ Sheppard, however, was left upon the bridge, in charge 
of the two men who now stand beside him at the bar. 

“ What took place between them can only be surmised, 
hut it appears pretty clear that, by holding out some in¬ 
ducement or other, Sheppard succeeded in making the 
two men false to their trust. 

“ Immediately, as I may say, after this, the three 
villains directed their steps to the house of Mr. John 
Roots, and there committed a burglary. 

“ Of the heinousness of this crime, so bluck with in¬ 
gratitude as it was, I shall not Buy a wofid. Some things 
are best and most forcibly described by silence. 

“ The house was entered and robbed. The master of>it, 
as is supposed, was aroused by the noise, and, going to the 
head of the stairs, raised an alarm.” 


CHAPTER CLXVII. 


I 


THE CO UN.SKI. FOR THE PROSECUTION C0NCI.UDE8 1IIS 

ADDRESS to the jury, and the first witness is 

CALKED. 

“ That sound proved, gentlemen of the jury, to be his 
death-warrant. 

“ He was shot with a pistol, and fell down the atair- 
case. 

“ But the officers of justice, who had boon on the look¬ 
out for Sheppard near this spot, heard the alarm which 
was raised, and hastened to the residence of the carpenter, 
round the front door of which several watchmen "ad a 
crowd of persons were collected. 

“The door was found to be fastened, and, as 
admission was denied them, the police-officers, under the 
orders of their inspector, Mr. Skellum, proceeded to break 
it down, and effect a forcible entry. 

“ No sooner was the door broken down, gentlemen of 
the jury, than, with a boldnes that cannot but be wondered 
at, the three prisoners made a vigorous rush, and tried to 
force their way through the orowd. 

“ So unexpected was this attack, that they very nearly 
succeeded in getting oft, but, luckily for the welfare of 
society, these depredators were beaten back, secured, and 


i i 

t ! 


lodged in Newgate. J 

"On entering the Louis, the unfortunate tradesman, 9 
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[JACK SHEPPARD, BY THE AID OF HIS FRIENDS, MAKES A SECOND ESCAPE FROM NEWGATE.] 


Mr. Roots, was found by inspector Skellum and bis men 
weltering in bis blood at tbe bottom of tbe staircase. 

“ It was found that be was not yet dead, so, having 
raised him to a sitting posture, they asked him for tbe 
name of bis murderer. 

“ He made several unsuccessful attempts to speak, and 
at last managed to gasp out two words, which were, how¬ 
ever, clearly articulated, and Inspector Skelluin and tbe 
men who stood near him are ready to take their oaths 
what (hose two words were. 

“ Those two words, gentlemen of the jury, composed a 
name. 

“ And that name was Jack Sheppard—the name of the 
youngest prisoner at the bar.” 

Again the prosecuting counsel paused, and made a 
reference to the bundle of papers he held in his hands. 

Again did Jack find himself the object of universal 
attention, and this time he could see, owing to the manner 
in which the charge was made against him, that very 
little, if any, popular sympathy was on his side. 


More than once during the counsel’s address, an indig¬ 
nant denial of the facts there stated rose to his lips, but, 
each time that he would have spoken, he fortunately i 
managed to control himself. { 

He remembered the words of his lawyer, Mr. Cunning¬ 
ham, that he was on no account to speak, and, although 
he could not see that gentleman anywhere in the court, 
he resolved, let what would be the temptation, to obey 
him. 

The counsel spoke again. 

“ Such, my lord and gentlemen of the jury, is the case 
against the youngest prisoner at the bar. I have dwelt 
rather fully upon it, and may incur from some the charge 
of prolixity, but 1 wished to give, if possible, a brief but 
clear relation of all the facts concerned, in ordei that 
you, my lord, and you, gentlemen of the jury, might all the 
more readily come to a decision, and, if I succeed in doing 
this, I shall certainly be held guiltless of unnecessarily 
taking up the time of the court. 

“ To dwell upon any of the features of this case would 
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be supererogation. I cannot help expressing a belief that 
it would be impossible to find in the annals of criminal 
jurisprudence an instance of blacker ingratitude, treachery, 
and wickedness than that of this unhappy young man. 

“ He lias scarcely passed the frontiers of manhood, and 
yet we see him burdened with a life time of crimes. 
Young as he is, three persons have received their death 
at his hands. 

“And now, my lord, and gentlemen of the jury, I must 
conclude by directing your attention to the two other 
prisoners. 

“ As you will have already perceived, the case against 
them is included in the one implicating Sheppard. 

“ They suffered themselves to he lured by his specicua 
promises and representations. 

“ They suffered themselves to be led into crime by him. 

“ They were captured in the very act of escaping from 
the very house where the burglary and murder had been 
committed, and upon their persons was found the principal 
portion of the booty, which has been identified as belonging 
to John Roots. 

“ Such, gentlemen of the jury, is the case for the prose¬ 
cution, and the only thing that now remains for me to do, 
is to call the several witnesses who are in attendance here 
to-day to give their evidence, after hearing which I shall 
be able to leave it in your hands for decision, and, if the 
prisoners can be found not guilty of the crimes with which 
they are accused, then no oue will rejoice or he more glad 
than myself, for it is always a disagreeable duty to bring 
accusations against a man. 

“ Rut if, on the other hand, gentlemen of the jury, you 
should be of opinion that the evidence I am going to pro¬ 
duce is of such a character as to fix the impression of their 
guilt upon your minds, then I will call upon you in the 
name of justice, and those bonds by which society is linked 
together, not to shrink, disagreeable though it may be, 
from returning a verdict in concordance with that impres¬ 
sion., in order that the strict letter of the law may he 
carried out, and in order that others may be deterred by 
witnessing their deplorable fate from acting in a similar 
manner.” 

The counsel for the prosecution sat down. 

By means of his artfully-woven address, he had managed 
to turn the tide of popular favour against Jack and his 
companions, who were now regarded with positive loath¬ 
ing and abhorrence by the whole of the spectators. 

A conviction of the guilt of all three had been forced 
upon the minds of all. 

There was something terribly circumstantial about the 
whole of the details, and, if the evidence tallied with the 
statements of the counsel for the prosecution, then it would 
be impossible for any one to entertain the shadow of a 
doubt as to their guilt. 

Jack’s anxiety increased. 

As he looked round and round the court, attentively 
scanning each face, the hopes which Mr. Cunningham 
had caused to spring up in his breast faded one by one 
away. 

lie was not there. 

How was it ? 

Jonathan Wild’s face that moment came within the 
sphere of his vision. 

The thief-taker fixed his eyes exnltingly upon him. 

There was upon his face a look of triumphant malignity 
and satisfaction such as would have befitted the counte¬ 
nance of tbc arch fiend himself. 

In a moment Jack connected the non-appearance of lvis 
lawyer and the triumphant expression of the thief- ( aker’s 
face, and his heart sank still lower within him. i 

Sileuce was now cried, and then one of the junior 
counsel got up to call the witnesses. 

Rut before he spoke, the judge, who had been rapidly 
taking notes ot the main facts in the address of the 
counsel tor the prosecution, looked up, and adjusting his 
spectacles, asked— 

“ Who appears for the prisoners P” 

'The question met with no response. 

Then one of the ushers repeated the question in & low 
tone of voice. 

Flood and Blcwitt shook their heads to imply that no 
one had been employed by them. 

“ Some one has been retained to defend me, I believe, 
bat I do not see the gentlemen here.” 

"WhowMit?” 


“Mr. Cunningham.” 

“ But he is a lawyer. Oh! I suppose he was to instruct 
the counsel ? ” 

“ I think that’s it.” 

“ Then, shall I call Mr. Cunningham ? ” 

“Yes, if you please.” 

“ Who appears on behalf of the prisoner ? " again asked 
the judge. 

“ The two prisoners, Flood and Blewitt, my lord, are 
undefended, and the youngest has employed Mr. Cun¬ 
ningham to instruct counsel.” 

“ Where is Mr. Cunningham ? is he in court ? ” 

“ Mr. Cunningham!” shouted the usher. 

But there was still no reply. 

The name was taken up outside, and repeated all over 
the building. 

There was, however, no response made. 

“ Mr. Cunningham does not appear to be in court, my 
lord.” 

“ Then the business must go on without him. Perhaps 
some one will watch the case.” 

A young man rose, and sat down again. 

The action was considered sufficient. 

When Jack found that Mr. Cunningham was not 
present, the little hope that held precariously to his heart 
deserted him utterly. 

He had no chance now. 

The junior counsel, who had risen to call the witnesses, 
now cried— 

“ Simon Gnoff!” 

“ Here,” said a wheezy voice, and a man elbowed his 
way into the witness-box, where he was duly sworn. 

“ Is your name Simon Gnoff ? ” asked the junior 
counsel. 

“ Yes, your honour.” 

“ What are you ? ” 

“ A watchman, your honour.” 

“ You need not say your honour every time yon reply to 
me, hut simply answer my questions.” 

“ Yes, your honour.” 

Tlio counsel smiled, and so did most in the court. 

“ You are a watchman, you say. Where is your beat ? ” 
“From the railings round St. Clement’s-church to the 
comer of Newcastle-street, your honour.” 

“ That will do. Now, can you tell me what took place 
on the night of the tenth of August ? ” 

“ Yes, your honour.” 

“ Ho so, then.” 

“ It was just turned of midnight, and as I was a coming 
round, the church railings, I heard some one a making a 
noise in Wych-street. Up I goes, and there I fmJs Mr. 
Roots’ apprentice a shaking his fists, and swearing he’d 
be revenged on his master.” 

“ What next ? ” 

“ I went to take him np, your honour.” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ And then he knocked me down.” 

“ Knocked you down ?” 

“ Yes, your honour.” 

There was a general laugh at this, for the watchman 
was a great bony giant, six feet high at least, by whose 
side Jack Sheppard looked a pigmy. 


CHAPTER CLXVIII. 

JONATHAN WILD, IN A MOST ARTFUL MANNER, SIVE3 
HIS EVIDENCE AGAINST JACK SHEPPARD. 

“ Silence ! ” cried the usher. “ Si—lence ! 

“Can you point out the person who knocked you 
down ? ” asked the junior counsel, as soon as the laugh 
bad subsided. 

“ To be sure I can, your honour. It was young Jack 
Sheppard. Lor' bless you, I’ve knowed him years. There 
he stands.” 

“ Will you point him out, and swear positively that he 
was the person you heard vowing to be revenged upon 
Mr. Roots the carpenter F” 

“ Yes, your honour.” 

Tbo usher, who was standing near the witness-box, 
handed the watchman his long white wand, with which he 
pointed full at Jack Sheppard. 

“ That will do,” said the young counsel. “ You ca» 
stand down.” 
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Mr. Gnoff descended from his elevated position, the 
counsel who had accepted the duty of watching the case 
not deeming it necessary to put any further questions 
to him. 

“ Call Jonathan Wild! ” cried the counsel. 

“ Jonathan Wild! ” repeated the usher. 

In obedience to this call, the celebrated thier-oaher, 
with an assumption of great humblenesss, took hi* place 
in the witness-box, and when he took the oath, kissed the 
book in rather an ostentatious manner. 

Then he looked round the court in wuJ he fancied 
was a very amiable way, and made a deep circular bow to 
the assemblage generally. 

“ Your name is Jonathan Wild, I presume: ? ” 

“ It is, sir,” said Wild, in such a different tone of voice, 
that Jack Sheppard could hardly believe it was his enemy 
who had spoken. 

“ Do you know the prisoners at the bar ? ” 

Before he replied, Jonathan pretended it was necessary 
for him to scrutinize all threo very attentively. 

“ Yes,” he said, at length, with great deliberation. 
“Yes, I know them all three.” 

“Oh! very good, then, perhaps you would have no 
objection to tell the court what do you kuow about them.” 

“ Certainly not!” 

“ Stay a moment, Mr. Wild! ” said the judge, “ I would 
take notes of what you say ?” 

“ Very good, my lord!” 

“ Now, go on.” 

“ Yes, my lord! the prisoner nearest to me is, I believe, 
named Matthew Flood!” 

“Matthew Flood!” repeated the judge, as he wrote 
the name. 

“ lie was employed by me as a kind of supernumerary 
police-officer. The same may be said of the man stand¬ 
ing next to him, who calls himself William Blewitt!” 

“ Very good, Mr. Wild, that will do. Now, what about 
the other?” 

“ Jack Sheppard?” 

“ If that is his name! ” 

“ I believe it is, sir! ” 

“ What information can you give the court oonoeming 
him?” 

“ A great deal, sir, I am sorry to say, and none that will 
redound to his credit.” 

“Confine yourself to particularities, if you please, Mr. 
Wild.” 

“ Certainly, sir. I have known the prisoner from his 
childhood. I knew his father too.” 

“Hold!” shouted Jack, who could restrain himself no 
longer. Hold! I say, mention not his name.” 

“ This interruption is very unseeming on your part, 
young man,” said the judge. “ Be silent, sir.” 

“ Wo will not mention his father,” said Wild. “ I was, 
however, merely going to observe that he was a notorious 
highwayman, and suffered at Tyburn about twenty years 
ago.” 

Jonathan had gained his point. 

That little bit of family history, he imagined, would 
tell well with the jury. 

Nor were his calculations far wrong. 

The judge took a note of it. 

The jnry exchanged looks, and whispered with each 
other, and apparently made a note of it also. 

“ Now, Mr. Wild, what can you tell us about the prisoner 
at the bar ?” 

“ The first I heard of him was in consequence of a 
burglary, committed at the house of a highly respectable 
gentleman, named Hadley, which I traced to him aud a 
man, named Joseph Blake, whom I had dismissed from my 
employ.” 

“ What next P” 

“ I chased both from one place to another, till at last I 
came up with them at a ruined abbey on the borders of 
Gloucestershire, where I captured Sheppard after a most 
desperate resistance, which resulted in the death of Blake. 
At least, he was left as such; but it seems, by Some means 
or another, he escaped.” 

“ Is this man in custody P” asked the judge. 

“ No, mv lord, he is not, though a warrant has been 
issued for nis apprehension.” 

“ Go on.” 

“I brought Sheppard a prisoner to Newgate, from 
which place he managed to make his escape and regain 
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his companion, with whom he committed a highway 
rubbery on the Dover road on the following evening.” 

“ Did you capture them P” 

“ Yes, upon Blackfriars-bridge. I overpowered Shep¬ 
pard, but Blake threw himself over the parapet into the 
river. I left the two other prisoners at the bar to keep 
guard over Sheppard, while I went with the rest and took 
a boat down the river; but Blake managed iu the end to 
elnde us.” 

“ You then returned to Blackfriars-bridge, I presume r” 

“ I did, sir, with all speed ; hut on reaching it, I found 
that both prisoner and guard had disappeared. Important 
business immediately afterwards took me from London, 
and when 1 returned, the first intelligence I received was 
that the three prisoners were safely lodged iu Newgate.” 

“ That is all, Mr. Wild, I suppose.” 

“ Well, nearly all. I visited Sheppard in his cell last 
night, in order to learn, if I possibly could, where liis 
comrade iu iniquity was likely to be found. But, taking 
me off my guard, be made a furious attack upon me with 
his heavy fetters ; and I have no doubt, had it not beeu 
for the timely interposition of the turnkeys, he would have 
put an end to my life.” 

This was another of Jonathan’s master-strokes. 

“ That is all, Mr. Wild,” said the junior counsc-1, “ with¬ 
out my friend here for the defence wishes to put any 
questions to you.” 

The young barrister, who had gone through the form of 
watching the case, shook his head negatively. 

Jonathan left the witness-box in triumph. 

Ilis evidence damaged the prisoners fearfully, and none 
knew it better than himself. 

“ My lord,” said the junior counsel, addressing the 
judge, “ I have here the names of several witnesses who 
will testify to Sheppard having brokeu out of Newgate, 
and caused the death of Godfrey, the turnkey; but as this 
case is one iu which all three are implicated, 1 imagine 
the ends of justice will he met by passing over that clause 
in the indictment, and treating only with this.” 

The judge inclined his head. 

“ Can Mr. Skellura.” 

The police-officer, under whose direslion the little fcrco 
which had apprehended Jack and his companions was, 
stepped into the box and was sworn. 

“ Will you be good enough, Mr. Skcllum, to relate what 
took place on or about tho night of the twouty-fiftb of this 
month.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Begin, then.” 

“ By instructions received, I went, accompanied by 
twelve police-officers, to tho “ Black Lion ” public-house, 
to see if I could find any trace of Jack Sheppard, who had 
escaped from Newgate.” 

“ Just so ; go on.” 

“ Towards morning, as we were going down Wycli- 
street, from tho direction of Drury-laue, wo heard an 
alarm of thieves, and, upon hastening forward, we found 
the alarm proceeded from the house of John Roots, the 
carpenter, round whoso shop-door a number of people had 
already assembled.” 

“ Go on, if you please.” 

“ Understanding that the robbers were within the house, 
we were about to effect a forcible entry, when we heard tho 
loud report of a pistol.” 

“ Who do you mean by wo ? ” 

“ Myself aud my men.” 

“ Very good ; what next ? ” 

“We set to work in good earnest to batter down the 
door, hut, as it was a very strong one, it for some time 
resisted our effurts. At last wo forced it from its 
hinges.” 

“ Did you hear anything on tho inside.” 

“No, sir, all was quiet; hut just as we knocked down 
the door, out rushed the three prisoners! They fought 
desperately, and made the strongest efforts to make their 
escape, but, thanks to the exertions of the men who were 
with me, they were prevented from achieving their end.” 

“ Did you make them all prisoners ? ” 

“ We did, sir.” 

“ Turn round and look at tho prisoners at the bar. Are 
you ready to swear that tLose are the three men whom 
you captured ? ” () 

“ I am quite ready to swear to thorn, sir. 

“ That is enough. What was the next step you took r 
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“ Having made sure the prisoners were safe, I spoke to 
half-a-dozen of the officers, and made my way into the 
house.” 

“ Did you find anything P ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

» What ? ” 

“ The body of John Hoots ! ” 

“ Where did you find this P ” 

“At the foot of the staircase.” 

“ In what condition was it P ” 

“ Swimming in blood ! 

“ From whence did the blood proceed r 
“ From a bullet wound in the chest.” 

“ And you heard a pistol fired while yon were outside r 
“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Did yon search the prisoners P 
“ All of them, sir.” 

"And did you find them armed with pistols ? n 
“All carried them, sir. We likewise found in the 
pockets of Flood and Blewitt a number of hags of money, 
which can he sworn to as belonging to John Hoots.” 

“ And what did you do upon finding the body in the 
state you describe P ” 

“ I had him raised up.” 

“ Was he living ?” 

“Just, sir, and that was all.” 

“ Was he in possession of his senses P " 

“ Oh! yes, sir. He understood me when I spoke to 
him. I asked him if it lay in his power to pronounce the 
name of his murderer.” 

“ And did he do so ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Who did he say had done the deed P ” 

“ Jack Sheppard!” 

CHAPTER CLXIX. 

ME. JUSTICE POWIS PASSES SENTENCE OF DEATH UPON 
THB THREE PRISONERS, AND MR. CUNNINGHAM MAKES 
HIS APPEARANCE WHEN IT IS TOO I.ATE. 

“Now Mr. Skellum,” said the junior counsel, “this is a 
very important point. Now, knowing this, are you pre¬ 
pared to swear that the name pronounced by Mr. Roots 
was Jack Sheppard ? ” 

“ I am, sir, and what is more, the men who were with 
me will corroborate what I say, for they all heard it as 
well as myself.” 

“Very good, Mr. Skellum. That is sufficient. You 
then, I presume, conveyed the prisoners to Newgate ? ” 

“ I did, sir.” 

“ That will do, then. You can stand down.” 

Mr. Skellum accordingly stood down, and several of 
the officers were called, who swore most positively as to 
the purport of the last dying words ot John Roots. 

They all swore, too, to the identity of the prisoners. 
In fact, that was a thing which admitted of no dispute. 

This concluded the case for the prosecution, so the 
young counsel sat down. 

The barrister who had, at the request of the judge, 
taken upon himself to watch ihe case, had certainly done 
no more, for he had not taken the trouble to interrupt the 
proceedings once. 

The clerk of the arraigns rc.se and said— 

“ Are there any witnesses for the defence?” 

Of course a negative was the reply. 

The judge then rapidly commenced turning over the 
voluminous notes he had taken during the trial. 

_ At last, having adjusted his spectacles to hi3 satisfac¬ 
tion, ho commenced summing up. 

The court was intensely silent. 

He spoke in a low tone of voice, but every word he 
uttered was heard with the utmost distinctness. » 
“Gentlemen of the jury— ! 

“ It has never fallen to my lot, since I have taken my 
seat upon this bench, to have a clearer case brought 
before me than that which has just now been brought to 
a conclusion. 

“As you are aware, it is my duty, when ramming up, 
to call yonr attention to any difficult or doubtful points, or 
*ny places where tho evidence of one witness clashes with 
that given by another, but, on the present occasion, I 
have no such duty to perform ; for, from first to last, the 
case is m clear and complete as any case could possibly be. 


“ The evidence given by the various witnesses has in 
eveiy instance corresponded, or fitted in, with that given 
by the rest. 

“ It is stated, upon the most incontestible evidence, 
that the youngest prisoner at the bar had a feeling of ill- 
will towards Lis master, John Roots. 

“ Whether there was, or whether there was not, any 
just cause for this ill-will, is quite extraneous to the present 
inquiry. With the motives which gave rise to it we have 
nothing whatever to do. It existed, and Sheppard swore 
i to have his eevenge. 

“ Then we have also, upon the clearest evidence, that a 
burglary was committed and John Roots murdered. 

“ The alarm was raised, and the three prisoners who 
stand now before you were taken in the very act of 
escaping. 

“ It will be seen, too, that the crime of murder attaches 
itself to the youngest prisoner only, for the murdered man, 
with his latest breath, declared that he, and he alone, did 
the deed. 

“ But the penalty for both crimes is precisely the same— 
namely, death.” 

“ And 1 am bound, also, to add that if you feel any 
reasonable doubt as to the guilt of either of the prisoners, 
it is voui duty to give them the benefit of such doubt; 
but if, on the contrary, you feel that no doubt exists, then 
it is your duty, as members of that society whose welfare 
is so essential to you, not to shrink from the recordation 
of your verdict.” 

The jurymen, after the termination of this address, did 
not pause a moment to deliberate, but just turned round 
in their seats, and the foreman sat down. 

“ Gentlemen of the jury,” said the clerk of the arraigns, 
“ have you decided upon your verdict ? ” 

“We have.” 

“ Do you find the prisoners guilty or not guilty ? ” 

“ We find the prisoners Blewitt and Flood guilty of 
burglary, and we find the prisoner Sheppard guilty both 
of burglary and murder! ” 

A moment’s silence followed, and then tli9 cleik, 
turning towards the prisoners, asked the stereotyped que.l* 
tion— 

“ Have you anything to say, why sentence should not l>o 
passed upon yon r” 

Flood and Blewitt were silent, for they knew it would 
be perfectly useless to say anything. 

But Jack Sheppard, the moment the question was put, 
replied to it with extraordinary vehemence. 

“Yes!” he cried, and his voice rang through the 
crowded court, “ Yes, I have a great deal to say why 
sentence should not be passed upon me! I declare I am 
innocent! I have not been fairly tried, and innocent facts 
have been twisted and contortioned till they have assumed 
their present shape! Jonathan Wild is my enemy, and 
has sworn to hang me! I am innocent! 1 am innocent! ” 

The judge paid apparently little or no notice to this 
appeal. 

He stooped down and fumbled about under his desk. 

He was feeling for the black cap. 

At length he found it, and having adjusted it upon his 
head, proceeded to pass sentence ot death in the usual 
form. 

“ Prisoners at the bar, yon have this day been tried by 
an impartial jury, and found guilty of the crimes ot which 
you severally and jointly stand accused, and all that now 
remains for-jne to do is to pass sentence ot death in the 
prescribed wanner. 

“ I cannot do so, however, without expressing my sen¬ 
timents upon tho matter. In particular, I allude to the 
youngest prisoner, Jack Sheppard. 

“ It is my firm conviction that were wo to look back 
into the dim ages of the past, and bring to light each in¬ 
dividual case of base ingratitude, we should tail to find 
one so base, so black, as this unhappy young man's pre¬ 
sents. 

“ He, besides, seems to have become enamoured of 
crime for its own sake alone. The awful fate of his 
father has not had the effect of deterring him in the 
least. 

“ As the counsel for the prosecution very justly said, 
under the circumstances, few persons in the city could be 
found who would be willing to admit him as a member ot 
their family. But Mr. Roots charitably put all that aside. 
His intention was to teach him a trade, by which he would 
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always be able to earn a decent livelihood, and make him 
a decent member of society. 

“ We have seen his reward. 

“ And this is the more to be regretted because there *re 
many placed in a similar sit cation through the misdeeds 
i of their parents, and all these will now have to puffer for 
his misdeeds. ; 

' “ Lat rue earnestly entreat j-cn, yourg man, to occupy 

the brief space of time which is allotted to you before you 
quit this world for ever in religious exercises, and I sin¬ 
cerely trust that, you will be successful in making your 
peace with your justly-offended Maker.” 

The judge paused, and then addressed himself to Flood 
and Blewitt. 

“ As for you,” he said, “ no words can sufficiently 
reprobate your conduct. Your duty was to watch over the 
peace of this city, and prevent the commission of crime; 
out, so far from doing so, you have collogued with another, 
and set- the example of committing it. No pity can be 
felt for either of you, and I have never been more recon¬ 
ciled to the disagreeable duty I am now performing than 
I am upon this occasion. 

“ The sentence of this court upon you is, that yon be 
removed from the bar at which yon now stand, and taken 
to the place from which you came, and t.hence to the 
place of common execution, where you are to be hanged 
by the neck until you are dead, and may the lord have 
mercy on your souls! ” 

A deep and awful silence followed the pronunciation of 
this sentence, but before the prisoners could be removed a 
great hnbbnb arose at the entrance to the court. 

Then a man in a state of the greatest possible excite¬ 
ment, rnshed in. 

Jack knew him at a glance. 

It was Mr. Cunningham. 

“ My lord, my lord! ” he cried, " my lord, I appeal to 
on. 1 was engaged to defend the prisoner at the bar, 
nt some of his enemies, fearing the result of my inter¬ 
position, decoyed me away, and I have only just been able 
to return. I find I am too late. My lord, I believe in 
the innocence of my client.” 

The judge move - bis lips, and the desire to know what 
he had to say was strong enough to make Mr. Cunningham 
silent. 

The jailers, too, whose duty it was to remove Jack from 
the dock to the condemned hold, paused to see how this 
new phase in the proceedings would eventuate. 

“ Mr. Cunningham,” said the judge, “ you are iD a state 
of great excitement, and only partly conscions, doubtless, 
of what you are about. For that reason I will look over 
the broach of etiquette yon have committed in bursting 
into the conrt in so unceremonious a manner. Your 
client—if such he is—has been fairly and impartially tried 
for the crimes of which he stood accused. He has been 
found guilty, and the last sentence of the law been passed 
upon him, and jou must know that in criminal cases there 
is no appeal.” 

“ But, my lord — 

“As to your having been decoyed away by some one 
inimical to the prisoner, that has nothing to do here. Yon 
must bring that charge at another time and place. Usher, 
clear the court! ” 

The judge rose abruptly from his seat, end pushing 
aside a crimson curtain, vanished from view. 

Behind that curtain was a room, upon a table in the centre 
of which were some very delicate and tempting refresh¬ 
ments, provided at the expense of the good city if London 
for his refection. 

no sat down to a calm discussion of these, as though 
nothing at all was the matter. 

In the meantime Mr. Cunningham was Lnsthd cf 
court. 

Jack was tapped on the shoulder by one of the turn¬ 
keys. 

It was vain to resist. 

Besides, he was crushed in spirit. 

He accompanied them without a word, and m iess than 
five minutes was an inmate of the condemned hold in 
Newgate. 

Jonathan Wild triumphed at last. 


CHAPTER CLXX. 

A YEB* STRANGE AND MYSTERIOUS EVENT HAPPENS AT 
JONATHAN’S HOUSE WHILE HE IS ABSENT AT THE 
TRIAL. 

On the morning upon which the trial took place, a great 
deal of gossip was going on in Wild’s house. 

Upon one point all, however, quite agreed, and that 
was, that all three would be found guilty and condemned. 

_ Knowing that Jonathan would not return for some 
time, they thought the opportunity of making merry 
should not be lost, so one of the number was sent over to 
the “ Magpie.” 

On his return, he brought with him a plentiful supply 
of drink, so all the men who were in the house sat down 
to enjoy it. 

There were several present whose names are familiar to 
to the readers of this history. 

For instauce, there was Tonks, and Wilkinson, and 
Levee, and Arnold. 

“ Whc is this new hand Johnny has taken on ? ” asked 
the latter. 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ He seems rather a queer fish, don’t be P ” 

“ Very.” 

“ Well, where is he ? ” 

“ I don’t know. Who has seen him this morning ? ” 
No one had. 

“ Perhaps Johnny has sent him cut on some business ot 
other.” 

“ May be. But I say, mates—” 

“ What 1 ” 

“ Keep a sharp look out on what you do. He aint one 
of us, that’s certain, and he’s sure to tnrn spy.” 

“ Well, he had better not be caught at it, that’s all.” 

“ Be careful—that’s the best plan. He’s too civil and 
too humble by half.” 

“ Curse him, he’s an interloper. Can’t we invent eome 
way of getting shut of him ? ” 

“ I don't knew.” 

“ I should think we could, if we tried.” 

“ I can’t help thinking it very strange he is not here 
this morning. 1 don’t believe he has been sent out.” 

“ Well, we shall see. It aint often, mates, that we have 
an opportunity of carousing together, like we have this 
morning, aud so don’t let a lnbber like that spoil our 
fun.” 

“No, no! Bravo! all right! we wont! Hurrah! 
Here’s success to Jonathan Wild, and long life to him, the 
villain! ” 

At this moment there cam© a slight tap at the outer 
door. 

Commonplace as was the sound, yet it made all start, 
and look terrified. 

It was Wilkinson who rose and opened the door. 

One of the hand entered. 

He had been at the court. 

“ Is the case on ? ” 

“ Yes, mates.” 

“ Well, how are they bringing it in ? ” 

“ Why, you see, Johnny's giving his blessed evidence. 
Lor’! how I wish yon could see him. It’s a sight to look 
upon, I can tell you ; he’s the very image of a lamb.” 
“Ha! ha!” 

“ Why do you laugh P ” 

“ At the idea of Jonathan being a lamb.” 

“Well, he is, and ain't he a gammoning the judge! 
The day will go against Jack Sheppard as safe as eggs.” 

“ Oh ! we all knew that—we”- 

The speaker paused. 

He was interrupted in what he was going to say by a 
shriek so loud, 60 shrill, so awful, that all those bold and 
hardened men were riveted to their scats, so appalling 
was the sound. 

Ere, however, it could fairly die away, the shriek was 
followed by another, in a very different note. 

This last shriek, too, differed from the former mate¬ 
rially. 

The first n as a prolonged sound. 

The latter a succession of short screams._ 

The men now recovered a little from their surprise, and 
sprang to their feet. 

“ Good God ! ” said one, “ what’s that ? ” 

A loud crash followed his ejaculatory question. 
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“ Murder! ” cried another; “ it’s murder! ” 

“ Murder, where?” 

“ It is upstairs. I’m sure the sound cam© from up* 
stairs. There’s something going on there that ought not 
to be.” 

“ What shall we do P” 

“ Fetch Jonathan.” , 

“ No, no; let us go up and find ont what it is. It will 
be time enough to send for Jonathan then.” 

“ So it will. Come along.” 

Upon this, the whole of the men made their way in a 
dense throng to the foot of the stairs. 

They began to ascend very rapidly, but as they pot 
higher and higher their speed abated. 

The first landing was almost total darkness. 

But one of them, bolder than the rest, threw open a door 
leading into a room in the front of the house. 

A broad beam of light streamed through it. 

Ejaculations of alarm and terror burst from their lips. 

It revealed, lying at the foot of the second flight of 
stairs, a female form, in a strangely huddled-up attitude. 

Blood was upon her clothing in many places. 

For a moment all stood looking on in silence. 

They were almost afraid to apeak. 

Presently one asked— 

“ Who is it?” 

The question aroused the others, and two or three at 
once sprang forward, and tried to lift the prostrate form. 

Upon doing so, her face was turned towards the light. 

“ Hallo! ” said the one who first saw it. “ May I be 
scragged if it ain’t Mary Milliner! ” 

“ Mary Milliner ? ” 

“ Yes.’ 

“ You don’t say so! ” 

They all crowded forward in order to obtain a better 
view. 

But the inspection only served to confirm what their 
companion had said. 

It was Mary Milliner. 

A groan came from her lips when she was touched, and 
i hea ving a deep sigh, she expired. 

“Dead as a nut! ” said the one who had raised her up, 
and as he spoke, he let go her head, which fell with a dis¬ 
agreeable dab upon the edge of tlie bottom stair. 

“ What’s the meaning of this ? ” 

“ Shall we send for Johnny ? ” 

“She’s quite dead,” said another. “Well, well! I 
thought she was very bad in the doctor’s hands. What 
made her fall down stairs, and break her blessed neck like 
that for ? ” 

“ But I don’t believe she did fall down.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Didn’t we hear two screams.” 

“ To be sure we did.” 

“ And the first scream wam’t a bit like t’other.” 

“ No, it was not.” 

“Wo haven’t heard all.” 

“ That’s quite certain.” 

“ Let’s go on.” 

“Up higher?” 

“ You go first.” 

“No, you.” 

At last, in a body, as before—having first meved the 
body of Jonathan’s mistress out of their way—they 
ascended the next flight of stairs. 

But upon reaching the top, all was still, 
t There were ho signs of violence, nor any souuds in¬ 
dicative of it. 

This landing, too, was better lighted than the other, so 
when another door was opened, they were able to st-9 
all about it quite plainly. 

The first place to which all simultaneously turned ir.eir 
eyes, was the little flight of stairs leading up to the 
attics. 

But at the foot of these there was not, as they had all 
j expected, another ghastly-looking female form. 

' “ What are we to make of this, mates ?” 

“ Go higher. It’s no good stopping here.” 

“ Come on, then.” 

The attics were reached and searched. 

But nothing whatever out of place was found. 

Puzzled and bewildered, the men went down again to 
the second landing. 


Here two or three loss adventurous than their com< 
panions had lingered. 

“ There’s nothing up above. We’ve searched ev-ww 
part ?” 

“ What are we to make of it ?” 

“ It’s very strange.” 

“Very.”/ 

“ M.y inside is all of a tremble.” 

“ So .s mine.” 

“ Let ns look about us. What door is that open ?” 

“ The one leading into her room.” . 

“Whose?” 

“ Mary Milliner’s.” 

“ Let us go in.” 

They did so, but nothing whatever that would tend to 
erplain what they had seen met their view. 

The apartment afforded every indication of having been 
recently occupied, but there was nothing to indicate that 
its inmate had left it under any peculiar circumstances. 

There was no elucidation of the mystery there. 

The men were more terrified than ever. 

They went out again on to the landing. 

Two other doors, leading into bedrooms, opened from it. 

One of those they looked into and toupid empty. 

The other was the one in which Edgworth Bess was 
confined. 

The door of this was locked, and they found it impo=* 
aible to obtain an entrance. 

Jonathan had the key. 

But they knocked upon the panel. 

No sound was returned. 

The summons was repeated, but with the same result, 

A consultation now took place, which terminated with 
their going down to the second lauding. 

Here they found the body of the thief-taker’s paramour 
in the same svay as they had left it. 

But, though she was beyond all question quite dead, 
yet there was nothing whatever to show by what moans 
her death had been brought about. 

Moreover, upon making a closer examination, they 
found a long black-hafted knife sticking in her breast, and 
it was from this wound that the blood upon her clothing 
had come. 

“ Let us leave her just as she is,” said Quilt Arnold. 
“ Don’t any of you touch her. I will run round to the 
sessions-house, and tell Jonathan what has happened.” 

He started off as he spoke, and soon afterwards returned 
with the thief-taker, who left the court the moment after 
sentence was pronounced. 

A look of great anxiety was on his face. 

The mysterious occurrence troubled him not a little. 


CHAPTER CLXXI. 

SHOWS HOW THE PRESENCE OF STEGGS IN THE THIEF- 

TAKER’S HOUSE TURNED OUT A FORTUNATE CIRCUM¬ 
STANCE FOR EDGWORTH BESS. 

Steggs had a difficult part to play. 

Jonathan’s regular men looked upon him with the 
greatest suspicion and distrust. 

But he was so very humble to all of them, that they 
could do nothing. 

Almost the first discovery he had made, after being in¬ 
stalled in his new place, was that Jonathan had a prisoner 
upstairs. 

But he did not know who. 

His heart, however, whispered to him that it was poor 
Edgworth Bess, whom now, to givo the man credit, he 
was more willing to help and servo than he had been for¬ 
merly to persecute. 

Should his surmise as to who Jonathan’s prisoner was 
turn out to be cc/rect, he would have to keep the strictest 
possible watch dver his behaviour, or he would not be able 
to render her much assistance. 

Upon the morning when the trial took place, Steggs 
managed to withdraw himself from his companions. 

He crept upstairs, and hid himself in Jonathan’s private 
room. 

Then, when he had ascertained that the thief-taker had 
left the house, and would be absent from it for several 
hours, he proceeded to put a pre-detormined plan into 
execution. 

Leaving his hiding-plane, he crept stealthily op the 
second flight of ataiis. 
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Upon reaching the top he paused, for he heard a faint 
movement. 

The stairs were dart, so he crouched down upon them. 

Some one was coming. 

One of the doors upon the landing opened. 

Crouching down still lower, he watched and waited. 

A woman came forth. 

Who she was Steggs had no idea. 

Her proportions were rather immense, and she was 
what many would call a fine-looking woman. 

The reader will no doubt judge this was Mary Milliner. 

And so it was. 

The little fracas between her and her amiablo consort 
is, doubtless, fresh in the recollection of the reader. 

Upon the occasion referred to, Jonathan had drawn his 
sword and transfixed her with it. 

She was then handed over to Mr. Snoxall, under 
whose care she remained for some time in a very preca¬ 
rious condition. But at length she nearly recovered from 
the effects of the wound. 

She was, however, afraid to show her face to the thief- 
taker, for fear he should treat her to some further ill- 
usage. 

It was not long, however, before she learned that 
Jonathan had brought homo a female prisoner, and con¬ 
fined her in the room adjoining hers. 

Mr. Snovall, of course, was her informant. 

From him she elicited these important facts. 

The female prisoner was young. 

She was fair. 

She was beautiful. 

She was ill, and Jonathan had manifested the greatest 
desire to have her brought to a proper state of health. 

Moreover, that he had offered the man of physic the 
very large sum of two hundred pounds if he was suc¬ 
cessful. 

Now, when we take into consideration the position 
which Mary Milliner held. 

And the violence of her temper. 

Wo shall certainly see cause enough for her to be sud¬ 
denly inflamed with jealousy. 

In fact, it amounted to a frenzy. 

Woman like, she jumped immediately to the conclusion 
that her Jonathan had brought her there with matri¬ 
monial designs. 

She did not, however, take into calculation that the 
prisoner might have the greatest possible aversion to her 
jailer. 

She did not think she would sooner suffer a thousand 
deaths than become the bride of such a man. 

On the contrary, she thought she would, to use her own 
expression, jump at the offer as soon as it was made her. 

But she determined she would have no rivals in the 
affection of her Jonathan. 

Accordingly, on that morning—an eventful one it seemed 
destined to be—she resolved to put an end to the prisoner’s 
existence. 

Arming herself with a knife, and uttering some very 
diabolical threats, she emerged from hei own room. 

Steggs, however, had not the advantage the reader has, 
of being in possession of the facts which have gone 
before, and though he heard her muttering to herself 
about something, and was able even to catch a word here 
and there, he could not, for the life of him, think what she 
was after. 

He fancied at first that she was going to descend the 
stairs, but he found she passed the top of them, and 
went to the door which Steggs knew perfectly well, 
opened into the chamber occupied by Edgworth Boss. 

His heart beat rather painfully when he saw this, but 
felt thankful he was at hand to protect, in case any danger 
should threaten her. 

And now Mary Milliner, after a good deal of fumbling, 
produced a skeleton-key from her pocket, with which she 
unlocked the door. 

No sound followed this movement, and after a little 
hesitation, the woman entered. 

Steggs crawled swiftly and stealthily forward. 

He Jrnew the difficulties of his situation. 

But, just as he reached the door, that horrible scream 
nad arisen whose ear-piercingness bad so startled the 
faaizarics who were carousing below. 

Edgworth Bess was sleeping when Jonathan’s mistress 
unlocked the door. 


Mr. Snoxell had administered a narcotic the night 
before, and she had not yet recovered from its effects. 

But the slight clicking of tho lock partially aroused 
her. 

The footsteps of her foe completely did so. 

She opened her eyes, and looker', up. 

To her unbounded surprise, she saw a huge woman 
leaning over her. 

It was under the impulse of the moment that she 
uttered tho scream. 

There was something in the expression of the woman’s 
face, and a baleful look in her eyes, which frightened her. 

Steggs bounded forward. 

He was just in time. 

Mary Milliner bad drawn the knife with which she had 
provided herself from its sheath in the bosom of her 
dress. 

She held it suspended in the air. 

Another moment, and it would have been brought down 
with the full strength of her powerful arm upon the breast 
of Edgworth Bess. 

But, ere sho could achieve her fell intent, Steggs had 
grasped her wrists. 

He could not prevent it descending, however, but he 
averted it. 

It sank deeply into the clothing of the bed. 

Then he shifted his grasp from her wrist to her neck, 
and a furious struggle commenced. 

It was during that struggle that Mary Milliner uttered 
the short, sharp, shrill screams. 

But Steggs quickly found that, in point of mere bodily 
strength, Le was no match for his opponent ; and there¬ 
fore, with great suddenness, he drew the knife from the 
bed, and plunged it into her breast. 

The blow was almost immediately fatal. 

The blade had reached some vital part. 

Then Steggs thought how awkwardly he was situated. 

What should he do ? 

How should he avert suspicion from himself P 

An idea flashed across his fertile brain in a moment, and 
he at once proceeded to carry it out. 

He dragged the now almost helpless woman from tho 
room. 

Then to the top of the stairs. 

Exerting his whole strength, he then picked her up and 
pitched her over the balusters. 

She fell to the bottom of the flight, a distance of twelve 
feet at least, like a log of wood. 

So far, then, all was well; but then Steggs knew that 
an alarm would be immediately raised, the body found, 
and the upper portion of the house thoroughly searched. 

Should he he discovered, suspicion would at once fall 
upon him. 

What excuse could he make to account for his position 
there ? 

None. 

At least, none that would be satisfactory. 

Where was he to conceal himself. 

Hiding-places in plenty there no doubt were, but then 
was there one which would not be pried into P 

Hastening back to the door of Edgworth Bess’s room, 
ho took the skeleton-key out of the lock, where Mary 
Milliner had left it sticking, and, entering the chambers, 
close the door after him. 

Then he locked it on the inner side, and returned the key 
to his pocket. 

Feeble as Edgworth Bess wa3, she saw that the actions 
of Steggs were the actions of a friend and not a foo 

Besides, had he not saved her from a horrible death ? 

Approaching the bedside he said, in a low emphatic 
tone. 

“ Do not cry out or make the least noi,v>. In me you 
see a friend who will defend you to the full extend of his 
ability. But I cannot single-handed fight against so 
I many.** 

“ What is it ? Tell me, I cannot think.” 

I She pressed her hands over her eyes, as she spoke in 
■the manner of one much confused. 

“ Wait a little,” said Steggs, “ Hark, cannot yon near 
them coming?” . , 

The trampling of many footsteps on the stairs followed 
his question. 

“Yes l yes! I hear them, 

“Be silent, then, and I will tell you all presently. If 
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anyone knocks, do not reply to them. Jonathan himself 
is from home. If any one enters, profess entire ignorance 
of every tiling. Do you understand me ?” 

“ Quite.” 

“ (iuod, then I will conceal myself, and now be silent. 
If our voices were heard, we should be ruined.” 

With the foreboding feeling at his heart that he was 

f oing to find that something dreadful had happened, 
onathan Wild made his way upstairs to the room con- 
tainiug his fair prisoner. 

He thrust the proper key into the lock. 

CHAPTElt CLXXII. 

SHOWS THE READER THE CAPITAL PLAN WHICH BLUE- 
SKIN DEVISED FOR JACK’S ESCAPE. 

Jack Sheppard is in the condemned hold, as that'portion 
of the prison was called which was exclusively sot aside 
for the reception of those upon whom the dread sentence 
of death had been passed. 

The time has passed wearily for him, and as minute 
after minute elapsed, he felt that he was hastening to his 
doom. 

He had given up all hopes of making his escape. 

The large cell in which he was placed was shared by 
his two comrades in guilt, and three turnkeys, who were j 
relieved every two hours. 

Thus they were never suffered to be alone. 

At length the morrow, which was Friday, came. 

The day wore away. 

Jack heard of no one. 

Several, however, had come to visit Flood and Blewitt. 
It must be understood that just inside the door by which 
prisoners were admitted, and which was placed.at the top 
of a little flight of stone steps leading down into the Old 
Bailey, was a kind of vaulted apartment or vestibule 
generally known among the officials as “ the lodge.” 

When you stood insido this place, and the door by which 
you had entered closed, you would have seen several other 
doors. 

One led into a little ante or waiting-room, which had 
been fitted up for the accommodation of such turnkeys as 
might be off duty. 

Another led to the governor’s house, and three or four 
more to different parts of the huge building. 

But just opposite “ tlio wicket,” for so tho door leading 
into the street was designated, was a door of so peculiar a 
character that we are obliged to describe it. 

It was formed of bars of iron laid crosswise, ono over 
the other, so as to form a kind of network. 

When any visitors came, they had to stand in front of 
this grating, while tho prisoners in the condemned hold 
were allowed to go up a flight of steps and stand on the 
other side of it. 

In this way tho conversation took place, with the bars 
between them. 

Blewitt and Flood then, as we have said, had been per¬ 
mitted to go up to this grating several times, as one or 
other of their friends came to see them. 

But no one came to see Jack until just before the 
closing hour on Friday night, when the agreeable intel¬ 
ligence was brought to him that some visitors were waiting 
for him. 

Like the rest, he ascended the flight of steps. 

; To his surprise and disappointment, he found his 
visitors were two gaunt-looking, shabbily-dressed women, 
who sent up a howl of lamentation as soon as they saw 
him approach. 

Jack’s quickness of perception immediate!}' showed him 
that there was something more in this than met the eye. 

He pressed himself, therefore, as closely as he could 
against the bars, and scrutinized their features narrowly. 

One of _ the w omen did the same as ho did—namely, 
pross against the bars, while the other set up a laore 
lugubrious howling than before. 

“Jack!” said a voice, which Sheppard instantly 
recognised. “ Make no movement, utter no exclamation 
of surprise at seeing me in this disguise, but it is the best 
I could think of. Jack, I have come to help you to 
escape! ” 

Escape 1 How the word thrilled through every nerve in 
Jack’s body. 

And who was it that spoke ? 

“ Blueskin!” 


“ I couldn’t come before, Jack, nor I couldn’t think of 
anything, hut now I’ve got a scheme all cut and dried. I 
can’t give you full explanation, but we must set about it 
at once. We can talk the while.” 

“ But what are you going to do ? ” 

“ I will toll you. Howl away,” he added, to the other 
female, who was no other than the landlord of the “ Black 
Lion.” 

“ Jack.” 

“ Yes, Bluo.” 

“ Do you see the top of the door P n 

“Yes.” 

“ The spikes, I mean.” 

“ Yea-yes.” 

“ Do you think you could squeeze between them if one 
was taken out ? ” 

With a beating heart Jack looked up before he replied 
to this question. 

Along the cross-barred iron gate which we have de¬ 
scribed, was a row of sharp iron spikes. 

They were seven in number. 

Jack measured the distance. 

“ I think I could get through if the middle one was 
broke off, but how can it he done ? We shall be seen.” 

“Leave that to me,” said Blueskin, “so long as you 
can through. Look here.” 

As he spoke he produced from beneath his clothes a 
curious looking instrument. 

It was a miniature saw, of the kind used for sawing 
timber into planks, and used by two men. 

| It was, however, formed of Die finest-tempered steel. 

Its length seven or eight inches at tho utmost. 

One side was cut into a number of fine sharp teeth. 

“Now, Jack!” said Blueskin, “there’s the little tool 
that will help you to escape.” 

“ I see.” 

“ Take hold of your end through the bars, so, that’s it. 
I will hike hold of the other. Place it close to the bottom 
of the middle spike and draw it gently backwards and 
forwards. It won’t make much noise, because it is well 
oiled, and you will see how soon it will be through the 
spike. As soon as it is we will pull you down. Now 
then, set about it. Howl, Joe.” 

Joe did howl, and Jack, with fresh hopes in his breast, 
caught hold of one end of tho tiny saw, and commenced 
drawing it backwards and forwards in the manner that 
his friend Blueskin had directed. 

As he had told him, the sound which it produced was 
slight indeed, and such as would not be likely to attract 
observation. 

And besides, the landlord, by keeping up a continual 
affectation of intense grief, drowned all slight noises. 

“ Where is Edgworth Bess ?” was Jack’s first question 
when the saw had fairly got to work. 

“ In Wild’s power.” 

Jack groaned. 

But his companion noticed that he worked with greater 
eagerness than before. 

It was astonishing to see with what rapidity the saw 
cut into tho spike. 

One would have thought it was wood. 

But then the iron of which it was composed was of the 
softest character. 

The turnkeys were about, and though several of them 
looked, not one noticed what was going forward. 

At length the time came for the prison to be closed. 

The spike was almost sawn through, but not quite. 

“ We can’t manage it to-night, Jack,” said Blueskin. 
“We had better give np at onee. It’s no use spoiling a 
gojd thing.” 

*‘ But it will he noticed.” 

“ What ? the place we have been at work upon ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Pho, pho, no danger! Let go of your end.” 

Jack did so. 

Blueskin next rubbed what grease there was clinging to 
the bar, and the fine dust that had mixed with it in the 
crevice in the spike, and then what they had done was 
imperceptible. 

“ There you are, Jack. Now lie down to-night with 
a lightened heart. You will be all right to-morrow.” 

“ You will come again P ” 

“ Oh ! trust us.” 

“ Now then, you women,” said one of the turnkeys, hi 
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a surly voice, “ time’s up, aud you must be off at once.” 

“ Good-bye, Jack,” said Joe Johnson, in a choking 
voice, which was admirably assumed. “ Good bye, Jack.” 

“ Ciood-bye,” said Sheppard. 

As for lilneskin, he did not speak. He was fearful if 
he did that some toueof his voice might be recognised, so 
be contented himself with waving his hand. 

The man ou the lock was well known to him. 

^ He had seen him a hundred times, aud he felt far from 
comfortable when he saw him hold open the door to allow 
them to pass out. 

But, with ready thought, he drew from his pocket a 
dilapidated handkerchief, and buried his face in it, pre¬ 
tending to be overcome with grief. 

In this he was followed by Joe Johnson, who set up in 
addition one of those dismal and awful howls of his, which 
echoed through the prison. 

‘‘ Now, you old woman, be off,” said the turnkey. “ 1 t’s 
V<> good your howling and snivelling. Scragged lie will 
te to a certainty.” 


“ Oh ! my poor dear Jack,” moaned Johnson, making a 
movement as though it was his intention to return to the 
grating aud take another farewell of the prisoner. 

But the turnkey rudely pushed him towards the steps, 
and closed the door after him in such a manner that Joe 
was obliged either to descend the steps of his own accord, 
or be thrust down them. 

Of course he preferred and adopted the first alterna- 
tive. . 

Both the plotters were delighted with the success which 
had hitherto attended their daring enterprize, * 

They crossed over to the Old Bailey, aud, upon turning 
the corner of Fleet-lane, where he felt certain none ot the 
officials of the prison could see him, Joe slapped his com¬ 
rade on the back and indulged in a loud laugh, to the no 
small astonishment of a boy who liappeued to be by. 

But Blake administered rather a severe caution, for they 
were not yet in a position to triumph, though certainly 
they had got on very well so tar. 

in spite, however, of all he could say’, Johnson was 
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unable to control Lis laughter, which, though not so 
vehement as before, had subsided into a very audible 
chuckle. 

CHAPTER CLXXIII. 

THH CONDEMNED HOLD IN NEWGATE. BOB BAINS DE¬ 
LATES THE STOAT OF HELL-AND-FUIIT. 

With what different feelings Jack Sheppard left the 
grating and returned to the condemned cell! 

When he emerged from that gloomy habitation he had 
almost lost all hope. 

lie had already hegnn to feel resigned to his fate. 

Hut what a change there was now. ! . 

It seemed, indeed, as though he was already at liberty. 

He was cnreiul, however, to conceal his elation, and ho 
changed the expression of his countenance to one of sombre 
despair. 

His footsteps, which upon the first impulse had been 
springy and elastic, he altered also. 

Any change in his demeanour would, he knew well 
enough, be immediately noticed by those who wero ap¬ 
pointed to keep guard over him, and, if it was of a hope¬ 
ful character, they would immediately conjecture that he 
anticipated makiug his escape, aud such a watch would be 
kept upon his movements as to make it impossible. 

Already, in consequence of his former daring feat, they 
were unusually vigilant, and his best policy evidently was 
to act in such a manuer as would cause them to abate that 
vigilance rather than increase it. 

Fully alive to all this, Jack re-entered the condemned 
hold. 

His appearance would have deceived the acutest ob¬ 
server, so admirably did be counterfeit deep and hopeless 
grief. 

lie walked in and sat down on the stone bench 
assigned to him with the air of one who has done with 
life. 

But he brooded over the plan his friends had formed, 
and weighed in a more accurate balance his chances of 
escape. 

It grew dark rapidly, until at length those six persons 
who sat in that dreary place were unable to distinguish 
the outlines of each other’s faces. 

Then, and not till then, for he felt it would he a relief 
to do so, Jack permitted his countenance to he tho true 
index of his thoughts. 

The more ho pondered upon tho plan, the more feasible 
it seemed. 

Daring he had in plenty to enable him to attempt it, 
and, besides, ho hac. this incentive that, let him do what 
he might, they could only hang him. The chances were 
all in favour of his bettering his position, and none for 
making it worse. 

Then he thought of the poor heiress, Edgwortli Bess, 
who had made so deep an impression on his heart, and, in 
epito of his self-command, he was almost betra3od into 
uttering a bitter execration upon tbe head of her perse¬ 
cutor and captor. 

Fortunately, however, be controlled himself and was 
eilent, though mentally bo heaped up curses on his head. 

But still he had hopes that that providence or good for¬ 
tune, which had hitherto watched over her, would con¬ 
tinue to keep her under its care. 

Bluoskin, who felt almost as great an interest in her 
welfare as he did, knew where she was, and would he 
do everything he could to shield her from the machina¬ 
tions of the thief-taker ? 

He consoled himself with the idea that he would. 

By that time to-morrow he himself would be at free¬ 
dom, and then he sLould bo content. 

How long tbe time would seem, though, before that 
morrow came! What a many loug weary hours would 
have to pass away before it came. 

He resolved—and wisely—to determine in what manner 
he should employ himself as soon as he got free, and what 
should he tho first step he should take. 

With Blewitt aud Hood the case was very different. 

A change had come over them, hut it was a change in 
no way resembling that which had come over Jack. o* 

They had giveu up all hope. 

They had come to the clear and definite conclusion that 
no chain of events, Lowever remarkable, could avert 
their doom. 


They were as certain they should die at the appointed 
time as they were that they wero then in existence. 

But instead of this conviction abasing them, as one 
would naturally suppose it would have done, they, with a 
rude and wild philosophy, determined that what little 
space of life remained to them, they would enjoy and pass 
in the most agreeable manner they possibly could. 

There were many obstacles in their way, but then, ns 
we have before stated, they had been visited during the 
day by several of their companions, who had supplied 
them with money. 

Under the old criminal code there was, as is well known, 
many abuses, and not the least of them was allowing 
prisoners to receive money, with which they could 
purchase whatever they thought proper. 

And with those condemned to dio a greater licence was 
allowed than with any others. Indeed, they were per¬ 
mitted to have just whatever they liked at their country's 
expense. 

This is how it is when, in reading over the criminal 
annals of the past century, we find malefactors going to 
the scaffold in a state of intoxication. 

Some oven wero all hut incapable of motion, and almost 
deprived of sense, but the ehriety generally manifested 
itself in acts of ridiculous aud disgusting bravado. 

The first use, then, which Flood and Blewitt made of 
the money they had received was to hand it to one of the 
turnkeys, and order a quantity of drink. 

This was fetched in, and the wretched prisoners, and 
those who had been appointed to watch over them, joined 
in a debauch. 

The night was spent in the most boisterous revelry- 
singing songs at the top of their lungs, and telling tales in 
the lives of notorious depredators. 

Jack had, of course, been asked to join the company, 
and judging that he should best keep off suspicion by con¬ 
senting, he did so. 

A steaming glass of hot gin and water was placed 
before him, aud a regular carouse began. 

No one would ever have dreamed that three of that 
bacchanalian company had boon doomed to die in so 
short a time. 

But so it was.. 

The picture wo have drawn is neither an exaggerated 
nor an untrue one. 

Tho glasses were filled and emptied with extraordiuary 
rapidity, and,tho more rapidly these processes were gone 
through the more uproarious did the company become. 

Louder and louder grew the peals of laughter as tho 
fiery stimulant mounted to their brains. 

• At length, one of tho officers put his empty glass down 
on tho table, and smacking his Kps with satisfaction, 
said— 

“Ah! my lads, this is what I call fun, and no gammon! 
That’s the style to do it! Why, I nevor recollect but one 
jolly set out like this here.” 

“ When was that ? ” asked Blewitt. 

“ Oh ! many a year back now. That was a lark, I can 
tell you! ” 

“ Order—order! ” cried the voices; “ order, everybody! 
Order for Bob Bains! He’s going to tell us a story.” 

By degrees silence was obtained. 

“ Oh ! it ain’t no story particular that I’ve got to tell 
you,” said the officer who had first spoken, and who had 
been called by his comrades Bob Bains j “ but I recollect 
now a matter of fourteen year ago, when a werry remark¬ 
able character was ketchcd, and brought to the old atone 
jug.” 

“Who was he?” 

“ You mean, what was his name ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Ah ! that’s what I can’t tell you.” 

“ Can’t tell us P 

“ No.” 

“ How’s that ? Hadn’t he got a name ? ” 

“ I s’pose ho had, but nobody never knew what it was. 

“Aud wasn’t it never found out ? ” 

“ Not as I knows on.” 

“ But surely there was a name you used to call him 
by P ” 

“ Oh ! yes ; he had a sort of nickname, but it wasn't 
his reai one.” 

“And what was the nickname t ” 
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“ Hell-and-Fury! ” * 

“ Hell-and-Fury ? ” 

“ Yes. Rather a rummy name, wara’t it F w 
“ Very.’ 5 

“ So everybody says. 55 
*' But why was bo called that P 55 
r ’ Because it was a word of his—a sort of—sort of a—— 
What is it, Jim ? ” 

“ Blest if I know. 55 
“ Hcxpleetive ? ” 

“ Yes, that’s it. A sort of a hexplcetive as he was 
always making use of. For Jnstauce, if ho was astonished, 
he’d say, ‘ Jlell-and-Fury ! ’ ” 

“ Oh! that’s it ? ” 

“ Yes. Consequently, you see, he got to be called that 
for a name for want of a better, and I shouldn’t wonder 
if that isn’t the way half the people come by the queer 
names they’ve got.” 

“ I shouldn’t wender; but what were you going to tell 
us ? ” 

“About Ilell-and-Fury! ” 

“ Of course.” 

“ Why, it’o about fourteen year ago since he was brought 
into the old stone jug.” 

“ What was he ?” 

“ I ought to tell you that firet. lie was a real out and 
out liigLtobyman.” 

“ One of the jolly old sort P ” 

“ Yes, there was nothing of the sneak about him. He’d 
take up his station in the middle of the road, and when a 
carriage came by, he would ride up to the window as bold 
as brass, and, drawing a pistol, cry, ‘ Hell and fury! 
Hand over what you’ve got, or I’ll sink every one of 
you! ’” 

“ My eye! ” 

“ Yon may well say that. He was the daringost chap 
as ever I've heard tell on, bar none.” 

“ And you’ve had a pretty good experience ? ” 

“ 1 believe you. Why, I was born in this old place, and 
I have nover slept out of it since, and now I’m getting 
quite an old man.” 

“ Hear, hear,” cried the rest, bangiag their glasses on 
the table, impatiently. “Let us hear *«at you have got 
to say about ‘ Hell-and-Fury.’ ” 

CHAPTER CLXXIV. 

RELATES HOW HELL-AND-FURY WAS BROUGHT TO NEW- 
GATE IN A CARRIAGE AND FOUR, AND HOW JERRY 
ABEUSIIAW DANCED A HORNPIPE IN HIS FETTERS. 

“ All right, mates; all right. But don’t be so impatient.” 
“ You’re so awfully long-winded.” 

“ Well, then, I’ll sum it up in a few words. He played 
the higbtobyman for some time with very great success, 
and nobody could capture him. People got afraid to travel 
about, for, if be stopped decent-looking folks, and they 
had got no money with them, ho used to ill-treat ’em 
awful.” 

“Did he?” 

“ I believe you; but at last they nabbed him, and it 
was the cleverest trick that ever I heard of.” 

“ How they nabbod him, do you mean P ” 

“ Of course I do, ulupid; how you keep cross-question¬ 
ing a fellow; and if it hadn’t been by a trick, they would 
ip ever have caught him to this day.” 

“ What was the trick ? ” 

“ Why, a party of officers hired a magnificent carriage 
drawn by four beautiful horses.” 

. “ Whatever for ?” 

- “ Wait a bit, and I’ll tell you. This wu_ -opt very 

qttiet, but, when all was in readiness, ten of the best police 
officers all armed themselves and put on various disguises. 

“ The carriage was going to start from Edgware, so 
they made their way one at a time to that place. 

“One who knew" how to drive four-in-hand was dis¬ 
guised as a coachman, and another of them, dressed in 
plain clothes, sat by his side. 

“ Two more were disguised as footmen, and wore a very 
rich livery indeed. Of course, they stood at tbs back of 
Ae carriage.” 

“Yes-yes.” 

“ Then the other six officers, dressed in plain clothes, 
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got inside the carriage, and, preparations being quite com. 
pletc, they set off towards London.” 

“ I see it now.” 

“ No you don’t. Hold your row, or else I stops this 
blessed minute!” 1 

“No—no!” cried the rest. “Never mind him, 
along.” 

“ Well, then, as I told you, when they had all taken 
their seats, the carriago was driven in the direction of 
London, and a very aristocratic turn-out it looked, I can 
assure you, and was enough to deceive anybody. 

“ They calculated that it would deceive Hell-and-Fury 
if he happened to be on the road ; and so it did, for just 
after they passed through Kilburn-gate, they heard th<? 
clatter of horse’s hoofs, and a mounted man rode up. 

“ ‘ Halt! ’ he cried, to the coachman. ‘ Halt, I say! 
Hell and fun-, if you don’t pull up, you are a dead man! ’ 

“ These words were quite enough to let the otlicers 
know they had got hold of the right person, so the one 
who played the part of coachman drew up with all the 
pleasure in the world. 

“ Seoiug this, Mr. Ilell-and-Fury rides up to the coach- 
window, and catching hold of it by the top, lets it down 
with a crash, while he put a pistol inside with all the 
boldness you can think of. 

“ But inside the carriage was quite dark, for they had 
not lighted the lamp, so he did not notice what a many 
people were inside. 

“ ‘ Hell and fury! ’ he cried. * Your money or your 
life ! Quick ! I have no time to lose.’ 

“ While this was going on, you must know, the two 
footmen, according to a previous arrangement, slipped 
down off the board at the back, and coming round to the 
side, one caught hold of him by one arm and the second 
by the oilier. 

“ Hell-and-Fury turned round with an oath, and tried 
to shake off his foes; but it was all to no purpose. They 
were used to that sort of thing, and besides, the two 
strongest men in the force had been selected to do the job. 

“ By the time he had twisted himself rouud, the two 
got off the box and laid hold of the bridle of bis horse, 
while the others opening the door, rushed out in a body, 
and be was overpowered. 

“ Ho struggled manfully, however, to the last, but it 
was all to no purpose. What chance had one man got 
against ten who were bent upon taking him prisoner ? 

“Accordingly, after a time, they pinioned him and put 
him inside the carriage, while the one whose seat he had 
taken mounted the highwayman’s horse, and rode on in 
advance to Newgate to bring word that the celebrated 
Hell-and-Fury was caught, and that they were bringing 
him there securely bound and a prisoner. 

“The greatest excitement took place, of course, and 
every preparation was made for his arrival, when, sure 
enough, soon afterwards the carriago drove up to the door 
of the lodge. 

“ He couldn’t complain of the waj’ they brought him, 
for I should think be is the only highwayman that ever 
has been or ever will be brought to Newgate in a carriage 
and four. 

“ Well, when it stopped, they opened the door and 
lifted him out all bound as be was, for they were afraid 
to loose him, and in that state carried him to the strongest 
cell in the prison. 

“ There they put him in somo heavy irons—the very 
same ones, Mr. Sheppard, that you had on before your 
trial,” remarked the speaker, by way of parenthesis, and 
looking at Jack as be spoke. 

“ What next, Bob ? ” 

“ Well, in course of time, as you may suppose, he was 
had up afore the beak, and a enso of highway robbery 
brought agin Litn, which was fully proved, and so he was 
cast for death. 

“Alter that, of course, he was brought here, and I was 
one that sat with him. It turned out while he was here 
that ho had somo rich and powerful friends, who tried 
hard to get him off, and who supplied him with lots of 
tin. 

“ He was a perfect gentleman when you came to Know 
him, though he was able to act the. blackguard uncom¬ 
monly welt; and it’s my private belief that he was the 
rakish, good-for-nothing son of a family of rank ; but 
nothing more was known of him except what was guessed, 
and which, of course, might be right or wrong, though, t 
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fancy, I can see through a deal hoard as well as here and 
there one. 

“ I can tell von one thing, however, that we all had a 
merry time of it while he was here, and we all looted for¬ 
ward with great sorrow to the time when we should have 
to part. As for mouey, he throw guineas about as if they 
were halfpence, and ate and drank of the best of every¬ 
thing that was to be had. 

“ Of course, we were all invited to have a share, and 
there used to be quite a fight to see who should be put in 
the cell with him—and you know, mates, that’s a duty we 
all shirk if we possible can. 

“ It was quite the reverse with him, he was such a jolly 
companion. He used to tell us the rummiest tales of 
what he’d done in his time, and I thought at times I 
should have laughed till I died. He was enough to make 
the very walls laugh. 

“ Well, the night before ho was scragged we had the 
jolliest jollification, barring this here, as has ever been 
had in the prison, and he no more cared for to-morrow 
than we did—nor half so much, indeed.” 

“And was he tucked up ? ” 

“ Ah ! yes,” exclaimed the narrator, wiping away a 
tear, which the hot gin and water had doubtless helped 
to produce ; “ I bid him farewell, and away ho went. It 
was a real pity he should come to grief, that it was! ” 

“ And you never found out his name ? ” 

“ Never from that day to this, nor anything about him. 
But he had got some rich relations, and I have no doubt 
was descended from some noble family or other.” 

“ And did he die game ? ” 

“As a cock! and he made such an elegant bow when 
he stood np in the cart that all the people cried ‘ Shame!' 
and if they hadn’t been very quick, he would have been 
rescued.” 

“Ah! there’s been some game coves in this place in 
my time,” said another of the turnkeys. “ Fill my glass, 
if you please. Thank you. Now, the gamest that ever I 
heard of—and it strikes me he’ll beat Hell-and-Fury— 
was Jerry Abershaw.” 

“ Oh ! yes ! ” responded several. “ I remember 
Jeremiah; he was an out-and-outer, with no gammon ! ” 

“ He certainly were,” observed Bob Bains, reflectively. 
“ He certainly were.” 

“ To be sure he was! If Hell-and-Fury was brought 
in a carriage and four, he never did what Jerry did.’ 

“ What was that ? ” asked Jack. 

“ Why, he was such a desperate chap that they did not 
put him in the condemned hold here, but locked him up 
m a cell with a set of fetters on.” 

“ Oh! indeed.” 

“ Well, when the morning for the execution came, what 
do you think he did P ” 

“Escaped ?” 

“ Oh ! dear, no; we took good care of that.” 

“ What was it, then ? ” 

“Why, when he was brought out to have his irons 
struck off, before being put into the cart and driven to 
Tyburn—you won’t believe it”—— 

“What?” 

“ He actually broke away; and though he had no end 
of ironwork about his wrists, folded has arms across his 
breast—so! ” 

The turnkey placed his arms in the position he de¬ 
scribed. 

“ Well, then, you must know, he had got all the fetters 
®n that go round the waist and ankles. He actually— 
mind you, I saw it myself—danced a sailor’s hornpipe all 
round the yard ! ”* 
i “Wonderful!” ejaculated Jack. 

“ And that’s not the most wonderful part either, for, 
not only did lie make every step quite perfect in spite of 
the weight of the iron, but he made the fetters clank 
together and keep time like music.” 

“ Impossible.” 

“ Oh! it’s quite true, 1 can assure you, ain’t it Bill P 
You 6aw it as well as me.” 

“ Certainly,” repliod the man appealed to, whe was the 
third turnkey. “Certainly. As you say, I saw it; and 
it’s quite true; we were all quite astonished at it, the 
governor, the sheriffs, the hangman, and chaplain, and 
everybody, and none of us attempted to stop him till he 


had finished. But, as you have been telling tales among 
you, I have thought of ono myself which is quite as rummy, 
"if not more rummier than any wo have heard yet.” 

“ Let’s have it, then, if it ain’t a long ’un.” 

“ Oh! it ain’t a long ’un.” 

“ Very well, then, fire away, for it will lie our turn off 
directly.” 

CHAPTER CLXXV. 

IN WHICH THE STORY OF THE QUAKER HIGHWAYMAN IS 
BROUGHT TO A TERMINATION. 

This was true. 

The guard was changed every two hours, and, as the 
last speaker had remarked, their two hours wero nearly 
up, so that the tale, if they were to hear it at all, must bo a 
short one, so as to be ended before three other men entered 
to take their places. 

The turnkey began as follows:— 

“ If you won’t interrupt me,” he said, “ by asking 
questions and making remarks, I shall very soon get to 
the end.” 

“We won’t interrupt you, then. What’s the tale 
about ? ” 

“ Some of you must have heard about it, I am sure. 
It’8 the quaker highwayman.” 

“ Aminadab Gilchrist ? ” 

“ That’s the man.” 

“ Ah! that was a rum start. The idea of a quaker, 
dressed in broad cloth, being a highwayman.” 

“ Ah! well. Order—order. Fill up the glasses, and 
let us hear the tale straightforward.” 

This proposal was immediately accedod to, and for a 
minute or so nothing was heard but the clinking of 
glasses. 

Then the table was knocked until order was restored. 

“Well, mates, it’s a matter of twelve or fourteen years 
since the events took placo I am going to relate. Ah! 
they were the good old times. People then wasn’t so 
blessed particular as they is now. 

“ Never mind that, though. You must know that a 
highwayman then was rather a remarkable character, 
and he was thought a good deal of by both great and 
small. 

“ There was a good many tobymen on the road at the 
time I am speaking of, but there was none so celebrated 
as Captain Blackford. 

“ But you mustn’t think, as you perhaps might, that he 
called himself Captain because he had got a gang of men 
under him. He merely, in a manner of speaking, assumed 
the name. 

“ Whenever he was met with, he was alone. He had no 
comrades, and never robbed in company with others. 

“ He was a very remarkable chap, I can tell you; and, 
talk about daring, he was the daringest that ever lived. 
Ilo’d stand still to be shot at, and never move a muscle, 
and, somehow or other, the bullets did not seem to hurt 
him. 

“ He used to ride a magnificent horse—a real beauty. 
It would have fetched any money if it had been put up 
for sale. 

“ Well, this Captain Blackford and his mare used to do 
some astonishing things, and if ever any one was either 
going from or coming to London and carrying a booty 
worth having, Captain Blackford was sure to stop them. 
He never let one escape. 

“ He must have had some means of learning all this, 
of course, but, whatever it was, it was never found out 

“ Rewards were offered for him, and all manner of 
dodges tried, but they were all of no avail, ne was too 
old a bird to be caught by chaff, and they soon got tired 
of laying traps for him. 

“ Well, things went on, and he could be heard of almost 
every night, sometimes on the north road, sometimes on 
the western, and sometimes on the Dover road. 

“ One of the rummiest things about him was that he 
never injured anyone. He carried pistols, but he was 
nsver known to fire them. There was something terribly 
persuasive abou 'the tones of his voice, when he com. 
manded them to stop and hand over their eash, I suppose, 
for he never failed to get what he asked for. 

“ As I told you, he was fired at many and many a time, 
and he used to stand to let them, and took no notice, until 
at last the peop'e began to get more frightened than 
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before, and used to think they were dealing with some one 
who was not of this world. 

“ There was something else about him, too, that was very 
strange. As you must all know, there is always a house 
or two in London where a knight of the road is to be met 
with when he is off duty, but it was not so with Captain 
Blackford. At all the kens he was as groat a mystery as 
anywhere, and they knew no more of his whereabouts than 
anvbody else did. 

“As I told you, he used to ride a beautiful horse— 
always the same one—and as for speed and strength, I 
should think her equal was not to bo found. 

“ Of course, as the officers were seut out specially to 
capture him, they got upon his track moro than once, and 
gavf him chase, bnt they never could catch him. lie 
would fly before them on the road, and they would think 
they were gaining on him, when all of a sudden he would 
disappear, as though he was a ghost, and no after search¬ 
ing would find him. 

“ All this, you may he sure, made him mo r e feared than 
ever, and increased his reputation not a little. 

“ At length, however, it was noticed that he always dis¬ 
appeared somewhere about the same spot, and that put 
the officers a little on the scent. 

“ The elue was a faint one, and they resolved to follow 
it up, but they could find nothing whatever that looked 
suspicious. 

“ There was only one residence near this place, and that 
was called Friendly Hall, and was occupied by a highly- 
respected quaker gentleman, by name Aminadab Gilchrist. 

“ He was very well known, and universally looked up to 
and admired, in spite of his peculiar creed, and, indeed, 
he was considered one of the first gentlemen in the 
eounty. 

“This threw the officers off the scent again. They 
would as soon have thought of looking for the sun at mid¬ 
night as Captain Blackford, the notorious highwayman, 
at Friendly Hall. 

“ They kept a sharp watch all round the place of disap¬ 
pearance, in the hope that they should see their prey 
make his appearance there again. But in this they were 
always disappointed. They would hear of him twenty or 
thirty miles off. 

“ Well, all this looked very strange, and everyone’s 
rccitement and curiosity got wound up to the highest 
pitch. 

“ Then the summer came, and during the warm light 
nights nothing at all was heard of him. 

“ It is really astonishing how soon the world forgets 
any one. This was a notable example. Before the winter 
came round again, he was no more thought of than if he 
had never existed. 

“ They were soon reminded, though. The secretary of 
state was coming np from Bristol in his carriage—no, let 
me see, J. almost think it was Bath; however, that don’t 
matter a straw—he was coming up to London, anyhow, 
aftet a few month’s absence, when, having almost reached 
the end of his journey, he was stopped by Captain Black¬ 
ford, and robbed of everything valuable he had with him. 

“ Thir created a great fuss, and the secretary of state 
doubled the reward, and added a couple of hundred 
pounds out of his own pocket. 

“ This started the officers again with fresh spirits, for 
altogether the sums now offered for his capture amounted 
to six hundred pounds. 

“ They set out, and for a long time were unsuccessful 
in meeting with him, but at length, on the Uxbridge- 
road, they heard a couple of screams, so, riding forward, 
they lame to a carriage, the occupants of which had been I 
robbed by the very individual of whom they were in 
search. 

“ From inquiry, they learned he had not left five 
minutes, and had taken the direction of tho open country. 

“ This was enough for the officers. Away they went, 
and soon heard the clatter of a horse’s hoofs upon the 
ground. But although they spurred their horses to the 
utmost, they were unable to come up with him, and they 
returned to Bow-street defeated and disappointed. 

“ But they were determined not to be conquered, and 
kept up the chase. 

“ The winter, I recollect, set in very early, and in Sep¬ 
tember we had several very heavy falls of snow, which 
succeeded each other with little intermission. 

“ After one of the snow-storms a sharp, hard frost had 


set in, and the snow, which lay upon the ground was 
covered with a strong, crust-like ico, and whicn crackled 
and gave way before everything that was put on it. 

“This was just the state of the road when the officers 
made another excursion after Captain Blackford. 

“ At Tyburn-gate they came up with him once moro. 

“He was standing there, waiting for the pike to be 
opened. 

“The officers were upon him almost before ho was 
aware of it, but, turning round his head, Lo saw their 
dark forms plainly revealed against the white ground. 

“ At this moment they called to him to surrender, but 
he took not the least notice of what they said. 

“ All he did was to hack his horse a little, and as the 
pikoman would not open the gate, he leaped over it. 

“ As soon as the officers saw what he was about, they 
hastened forward and fired upon him, but whether any of 
their shots proved effective was more than they could 
tell; at all events no notice was taken of them. 

“ The gate was opened, and they all dashed through. 

“ They had now, they considered, the finest possiblo 
chance of hunting him down if they kept close after him, 
for the track which his horse made in the snow was 
very distiuct, and consequently could be easily followed. 

‘‘Somehow or other it almost seemed as though tho 
highwayman, had’ overlooked the circumstance of leaving 
so plain an index as to the road he had taken as ho did, 
but what happened afterwards tended to some extent to 
explain this. 

“Away they went, however, at full speed, until the 
same familiar ground was reached where he had so often 
disappeared. 

“ Now, they thought, surely they would get at the 
heart of the mystery, 

“ The place at which this disappearance had taken 
place was where the high-road look a sudden curve round 
to the right. 

“ On one side of tho road was a low hedge, with several 
immense meadows beyond. 

“ On the other side was a kind of park, or rather plan¬ 
tation, belonging to the gentleman quaker, Aminadab 
Gilchrist. 

“ But this was screened from the road by a high wooden 
paling, composed of upright pieces of wood, made so as 
to lap over one another, and the top of which was at least 
eight feet from the ground. 

“ Behind this grew some trees, and the top of tho 
woodwork was delendo bv sharp iron spikes. 

“ It was clear no mortal ho'se could ever have leaped 
such an obstacle as that. 

“ This paling was of great length, extending to a dis¬ 
tance of at least a mile, perhaps more. 

“ On reaching this place, then, for the highwayman 
still kept in advance, the officers found, as they had fully 
anticipated, that their prey had disappeared.” 


CHAPTER CLXXVI. 

THE REMAINDER OP THE NIGHT IS SPENT BY THE 
PRISONERS AND THEIR JANITORS IN A CONVIVIAL 
MANNER. 

Just as the turnkey reached this point in his narration, 
and when, of course, the interest of his auditors was fully 
excited, a trampling of footsteps was beard outside, and 
the door of the cell was thrown open. 

It was the three men who had come to relieve their 
comrades, whose term of duty had expired. 

But, by the request of the prisoners, and the consent of 
the new comers, the three whose turn was off remained a 
little longer while the tale was finished, which, as ean be 
seen, is rapidly approaching its termination. 

An interruption of several minutes’ duration, of course, 
occurred, but in a little while silence was restored. . 

“ Now then, Jim,” they cried, “ make a finish of it. 

“ Hear, hear.” j( 

“ You have done it well so far; keep it up.” 

The turnkey smiled and nodded his head at Inis com¬ 
pliment, then went ou. . , 

“ I said when they got to the usual place the high¬ 
wayman had disappeared. . 

“ Being quite determined this time not to be banleu, 
they palled up, and alighted from their steeds. ^ 

‘‘The prints of the horses’ hoofs could be p.ainlj 
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pushed up to a certain point, and there 

at the side of the tall paling I have 
described. . 

“ He had been riding at full speed, keeping ciose under 
the shadow of this for some time, but there was every 
indication of his having come to a halt. 

“But just beyond that spot no hoof marks could be 
seen. 

“ What was the meaning of it ? 

“The officers searched closely all round about, and 
presently one discovered a splash of blood on the paling. 

“This drew their attention more particularly to that 
one part of it, and the result was that they found a 
small door, but so cunningly contrived as to escape all 
observation, and almost the closest search. 

“It is quite certain it would never have been found 
by the officers, although in a manner of speaking they 
were led to it, if it had not been for the splash of blood. 

“They did uot staud upon any ceremony, but set 
about battering the door down, which they easily did. 

“Neither fastenings nor hinges were visible from the 
outer-side, so that the means of openiug it were secret. 

“The door soon ceased to be an obstacle to them, 
and then upon going through, they found their suspicious 
confirmed. 

“ The trees grew very thickly together, hut there was a 
winding path*through thorn just wide enough for a horse. 

“ The suow lay upon this path as it did upon the high¬ 
road, and there were the horse’s footprints quite plain 
and distinct. 

“ Here and there, too, when they looked, they distin¬ 
guished spols of blood, which showed that the highway¬ 
man was wounded by the discharge at Tyburn, and, 
therefore, they calculated upon finding him in a very 
helpless condition indeed. 

“ The little narrow path was about half a mile loug. 

“ Upon reaching the end of it they found themselves in 
& large and well-cultivated garden. 

“ Still following the track, they came at last to the 
ctahles attached, or rather belonging to, Friendly Hall. 

“The door was locked, hut they broke it open. 

“ The stablo was one that would hold about a dozen 
horses. There were stalls for that number, but only four 
horses at present occupied it. 

“ One of these was in a profuse sweat, and gave every 
token of the hard riding it had had. 

“ With little or no doubt upon their minds, the officers 
left two of their number in charge of the stables, while 
the rest proceeded in a body to the hall. 

“ No single ray of light from any window indicated that 
the inhabitants were up. 

“ But haring surrounded the premises in such a manner 
that they felt certain no one could leave without their 
knowledge, the officers proceeded to the front door of the 
mansion, and gave a loud summons for admission. 

“ They had to repeat this before any notice w as taken, 
and then a window in ono of the upper stories was vio¬ 
lently thrown up, and a head projected from it. 

“ When the officers commanded the door to be opened 
in the king’s name, the head was quickly withdrawn, and, 
after a little delay, they were allowed to enter. 

“All was quiet, and the officers began to fear, that 
after all, Captain Blackford would be one too many for 
them. 

“ ‘ Where is your master r ’ asked one. 

“ ‘ In bed, sir,’ was the reply. 

“ ‘ Then tell him he is wanted. Ask him to step down. 
We will wait here in the hall till he comes.’ 

“ The servant departed upon this errand. 

“ The officers more than suspected the identity of 
Captain Blackford with Aminadab Gilchrist, and a little 
time would set those suspicions at rest, or confirm them. 

“ The highwayman had been wounded. 

“ If the qnaiccr proved to be unnurt, it would be 
tolerably good evidence that he was not the man. If he 
was, it would fix it on him at once. 

“ You can imagine how impatiently they waited for the 
servant to return. 

“ At length he came. 

“ ‘ My master is in lied, as 1 told you, and is suffering 
from severe indisposition. Therefore, he cannot sec 
you.’ 

“ ‘ Oh! indeed! What time did he go to Led P’ 
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“ f At his usual hour.’ 

“ ‘ What time is that ?’ 

“ * Half-past ten.’ 

“ ‘ Did you see him Ihen ?* 

“ ‘ Of course.’ 

“‘Very good! Was anything the matter with him 
then ? 1 

“ ‘ Not as I know of, but he may have been took ill in 
the night.’ 

“ ‘ So he may; and I consider it my duty to take you a 
little while, and we will go np and see your master.’ 

“ The servant was much surprised, but made no resist* 
ance. 

“The remainder of the household was now getting 
a-stir. 

“ The servant they had prisoner they compelled to con¬ 
duct them to the door of his master’s bedroom. 

“ They knocked, and then, as no answer was given, tned 
to enter. 

“ But the door was locked. 

“ The usual command to open was given, which was not 
obeyed, so they broke that door down also, despite the 
remonstrances of the servant, who was thoroughly ter¬ 
rified and alarmed, and without any idea of what we.a 
amiss. 

“ All made a rush into the apartment, which was dimly 
lighted by an oil lamp on the mantelpiece. 

“ As they entered, their ears were assailed by a groan. 

“ A sight met their gaze for which none were exactly 
prepared. 

“ Lying half across the bed, and literally bathed in 
blood, was the hold highwayman, Captain Blackford. 

“ There could be no doubt about the matter. 1 le was 
in his well-known dress, a portion of which, however, he 
had attempted to remove when he seemed to have sunk 
back upon the bed through weakness. 

“ * Is that your master P ’ said ono of the officers to the 
servant. ‘ Beware how you speak falsely;! ’ 

“ The man appeared to be much surprised at seeing his 
master in such a garb, aud he looked attentively in his 
face before he gave any reply, and then he said— 

“ ‘ Yes, that is master.’ 

“ ‘ Aud what is his uame ? ’ 

“ ‘ Aminadab Gilchrist.’ 

“ This was enough. It was quite clear that the rich 
and respected quaker, and the much-dreaded highwayman 
were ono and the same person.” 

“ Is that all ? ” asked Blewitt, as he perceived the nar¬ 
rator paused. 

“Well, almost. The wound that he had received at 
Tyburn was a fearful one, and how he managed to reach 
home alive is a mystery. He must have been only par¬ 
tially conscious of what he was about.” 

‘•'And did he die then ?” 

“ Oh! yes. A very little while after the officers broke 
in he breathed his last. He had bled to death ! ” 

“ How extraordinary.” 

“Wasn’t it? Yon can’t think what an excitement it 
created at the time, and especially among the quakers, who 
managed in some way to make out that he did not pro¬ 
perly belong to their sect, but had only joined it in 
order to better carry out his designs, but they were glad 
enough to own him when he was rich aud wanted to 
collect anything.” 

“ I’ll warrant that.” 

“ But though he made so much stir, the recollection of 
him soon died away. I had even forgotten him ray self, 
until your tales to-night put him into my head again.” 

“ And so that was the end of the quaker highway¬ 
man ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, all I can say is, it is a first-rate tale, Jim; but, 
however, it’s time we were off now.” 

“ So it is.” 

“ Good night all, then,” said the three turnkeys who were 
released from duty, and as they spoke they left the cell. 

The other three then sat down in the seats which they 
had occupied, and the same sort of thing went ou. 

But Jack Sheppard took this opportunity to throw 
himself down upon the rude pallet prepared for him. 

He was tired and weary. 

Besides, he wanted to think over his own concern*, 
though the tales he had heard had the good effect of 
making the time appear to pass away more quickly. 
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Flood and Blewitt were evidently anxious to drown 
thought, and certainly the means they took were best 
qualified to achieve this end. 

Even now they were in a state of semi-intoxication. 

But they continued to pour down their throats glass 
after glass of the hot liquor before them, until, at length, 
their boisterous mirth and mock joviality lapsed into 
silence. 

Overpowered with drink, they sunk rato a deeo sleep, 
from which they did not awake till late the next morniug. 
Jack slept, 100 , and for a long timo also. His stomach 
was not used to excess of liquor, and what he drank pro¬ 
duced a great effect upon him. 

But he felt thankful when he learned that it was almost 
mid-day. There was all the les3 time to wait intil his 
friends arrived and helped him to escape. 

CHAPTER CLXXVII. 

JACK SHEPPARD SUCCEEDS IN EFFECTING ^rg SECOND 
ESCAPE FROM NEWGATE. 

A remarkable contrast was afforded by Jack Sheppard 
and Lis two companions. 

He felt cheerful, and even happy. 

They, on the contrary—the artificial spirits which the 
drink had caused having evaporated—were moody, sullen, 
and despairing. _ . 

Jack was longing for the time to pass, and cared not 
how quickly one minute succeeded to another. 

They, on the other hand, cursed and swore because they 
had not longer to live. 

With two such characters the reader can feel but little 
sympathy. 

Such wretches as they were deserved notLing but 
death. 

They were not fit to live. 

During their long and iniquitous career they had per¬ 
petrated a whole catalogue of crimes, the bare recapitu¬ 
lation of which would make any one shudder. 

More drink was called for, which they drank with re¬ 
doubled thirst, but Jack refased to take any of it. 

He wished to keep his head as cool as possible, and his 
hand steady and ready for work. 

The difference in the elapsion of time when one is 
anxious for it to pass, and when we are a little behind in 
what we have to do is very great, and must have been 
noticed by everyone. 

Jack found it so, but at length the welcome news was 
brought to him that some friends of hi3 were waiting to 
see him. 

He could not forbear giving a glance round his person 
and at his two companions, so certain did he feel that he 
was then seeing the last of them. 

Then, with a light heart, he sprang up the little flight 
of stone steps, and a moment afterwards stood at the 
grating. 

Blueskin and Johnson were standing there, attired as 
they were the day before. 

; The former spoke first. 

“ Jack! ” he said. 

“ Yes, what i3 it?” 

“ We are rather late, so yon will have to be quick.” 

“ Yes, yes. Give me the saw.” 

“ Here it is.” 

“ All right.” 

“But be careful how you use it. The turnkeys are 
about.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ In the ante-room.” 

“ What are they doing ? ” 

“ Having their supper, I think. Something to cat and 
drink, at all events. Now, Joe,” ho added, turning to his 
companion, “ howl.” 

Johnson obeyed by taking a handkerchief from his 
pocket, and pretending to cry. 

Quickly and silently the saw was drawn oackwards and 
forwards across the spike, having been fitted into the 
crevice made on the preceding evening. 

The time they had chosen for attempting to carry out 
their enterprise was certainly best. 

It was Saturday. 

The hour was that just before the prison doors were 
cIoro. 

Th* men, feeling that the day’s work was over, were 


generally in the habit of assembling in the little room 
sst aside for their use, and here they were at the present. 

Even the man on the lock had joined them. 

Our friends had the lodge all to themselves. 

To be sure, from where they sat, more than one of the 
turnkeys could see into it, and more than once they looked, 
but did not see that anything unusual wa3 going for¬ 
ward. 

The behaviour of Johnson, the landlord, was a finished 
piece of acting. 

They had no idea that he was other than what he 
seemed. 

Jack, too, from his daring, was rather a favourite with 
the prison officials, and therefore they were willing to allow 
the interview between himself and his two female com¬ 
panions to bo as private as possible. 

Great credit is due to Blueskin for Laving hit upon the 
idea of choosing female apparel for a disguise, since there 
was no other that would have been so well calculated to 
avert suspicion as that was. 

Backwards and forwards, with a rapid, yet steady 
motion, went the little saw, and every timo it3 teeth sunk 
deeper and deeper iuto the iron. 

At length the spike was so far sawn through, that Jack 
thought it not worth while to continue it any longer. 

Releasing the little tool which had been of so much 
service to him, he caught hold of the spike with his right 
hand. 

Then putting out all his strength, he bent it backwards 
and forwards until it was broken off. 

Now came the most difficult part of all. 

His heart beat with painful quickness, but there was no 
time for hesitation. 

Indeed every thing would depend upon the rapidity of 
their actions. 

No sooner was the spike fairly broken off, than by the 
command of liis companions, Jack climbed up the gate, 
and thrust his head and shoulders through the space 
between the other spikes. 

There was only just room, and had he been bigger 
than he was he could never have got through, but he 
was remarkably slender. 

With a great effort he got his arms through, and then 
his two companions caught hold of them and pulled him 
through. 

A moment more, and he stood upon the stone floor of 
the lodge. 

One obstacle, and a most formidable one, that inter¬ 
posed itself between him and freedom was overcome. 

But scarcely had he fairly gained his feet, than one of 
the turnkeys in the ante-room got up off his seat, and 
came towards them. 

Fortunately he was perceived by Johnson, who pushed 
Jack close against the grating, and stood before him, 
speaking as though he was on the other side. 

Blueskin assisted him in this manoeuvre. 

The turnkey evidently did not perceive that anything 
was wrong. 

He paused just on the threshold of the antc-reom, and 
said— 

“Now, yon women, make haste; we are going to close 
the doors. Time’s almost up, you know.” 

Joe Johnson responded to this speech by an admirably- 
affected burst of grief. 

“ Oh ! hold your row! ” cried the turnkey, turning 
away. “Make haste and say good-bye, and stop that 
awful howling.” 

He then resumed lii3 seat. 

Jack had scarcely dared to breathe while this was taking 
place. 

Bisvovery, indeed, seemed imminent. 

But he was all right again directly. 

“ What next, Blue ? ” he whispered. 

“ Be quiet; don’t epeak so loud.” 

“ Be quick, then.” 

“ Stand where you are; I will slip across to the door. 
Look, the key is in the lock.” 

Jack did look, and by a rapid glance assured himself 
that the ponderous key of the outer door had been left 
sticking in the lock. 

“ Well—well.” 

“ I will steal across, turn it rapidly, and fling the door 
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“ You must both, then, be prepared to rush out, and I 
w ill do the same. Do you understand ? ” 

‘‘Quite." 

“ Good, then." 

*‘ But which way are we to turn when we get ontside ? ” 

“ 1 had forgotten. At the corner of Giltspur-street I 
have a horse and trap. Get in and drive off.” 

“ And yon ? ” 

“ I shall be there as soon as you are.” 

With these words Bluest in, having lirst looked into tho 
ante-room, glided across the lodgo to the front door. 

He was unseen. 

With great swiftness, then, he seized the key, turned it 
round in the lock, and flung the door open. 

Jack Sheppard and Johnson made one bound, and then 
rolled down the steps iuto the street together. 

The noise they mado at once attracted the attention of 
the turnkeys, who iustautly guessed what had happened. 

But ere they could reach the door, Blueskin, with great 
prcseuce of mind, had withdrawn the key, and closing the 
door, locked it on the outside. 

He heard a frantic howl of rage as they dashed them¬ 
selves against it. 

He did not wait, though, to see what they did. He 
was content in having succeeded in placing a barrier to 
immediate pursuit. 

Ho could just distinguish the forms of his two com¬ 
panions flying before him, and that was all, for it was 
quite dusk. 

But au immense commotion wa3 taking place within the 
prison. 

The huge hell, which was silent except when a fire took 
place, or a prisoner escaped, was tolled vigorously. 

The alarm was spreading, and would soon be all over 
London. 

Trampling feet could he heard along the streets. 

But, knowing that their lives depended upon it, the three 
friends made their way at full speed in the direction of 
which Blueskin had spoken. 

At the corner of Giltspur-street there, sure enough, 
was a horse and trap. 

A boy was in charge of it. 

With all speed they scrambled in. 

Jack first. 

Then Johnson. 

They had to wait a moment for their companion, but he 
soon reached them, and got in at the back. 

Johnson took the reius, and laid the whip with an un¬ 
sparing hand over the horse’s ueck, which started forward 
at a breakueck pace. 

But several loud shouts from the rear let them know 
they were both seen and pursued, while a. loud cry was 
raised— 

“ Stop thief! stop thief!” which was taken up by every 
throat. 

But, paying no heed to these cries, Johnson kept urging 
the auimal to increased speed, while above all other sounds 
could be heard the loud tolling of the Newgate hell. 


CHAPTER CLXVIII. 

JONATHAN WILD IS UNABLE TO ELUCIDATE THE MYSTERY 
OF MARY MILLINER’S DEATH. 

Tt is quite time now that we turned our attention to 
Edgworth Bess. 

When Steggs had disposed of Mary Milliner in such a 
summaiy manner, aud created so much consternation 
among Wdd’s men, he returned to her room, and locked 
himself in. 

Then, in a few words, be gave Edgworth Boss an <'ut- 
liue of what had taken place. 

That Jonathan would, before long, pay a visit to -fiat 
apartment, he did not for a moment doubt, and, therefore, 
he set about removing every thing calculated to excite sus¬ 
picion in the thief-taker’s breast. , 

As we know, when Mary Milliner attempted the life of 
the poor heiress, Steggs had seized her wrist, but he was 
uot able to prevent the weapon from descending. 

He diverted it, however, and it bad sunk deeply into 
the bed clothes, but without wounding Bess in the least. 

Then he had struggled with the ferocious female, and, 
fiuling he could achieve a victory by no other means, 
bestowed upon her tbe same fate as she Lad intended for 
her imaginary rival. v 


He had next drawn her out of the room and flung her 
over the balusters. 

So quickly was the whole of this performed, that the 
blood did not begin to flow from tbe wound to any great 
extent until she reached the bottom of tbe second flight 
of stairs. 

Consequently, there was no trace to lead them to the 
chamber door, nor were there any stains within the 
chamber itself. 

This Steggs assured himself of, and arranged tbe clothes 
so that the place where the knife had pierced them should 
not be noticed, unless upon a close examination. 

Then he calmed tbe fair and much-excited prisoner as i 
well as he was able, and gave her every assurance that 
he was her friend. 

And, iudeed, his actions had proved it. 

Then he told her how necessary it was for him to con¬ 
ceal himself, and that, if he was found by the thief-taker, 
his life would be forfeited that moment; be also par¬ 
ticularly cautioned her not to say a word if she was 
questioned, or seem to know anything of what had 
taken place, except haviug heard a noise. 

To all this did Edgworth Bess give her consent, and 
promise to act accordingly. 

It was, then, just at this moment, that Jonathan Wild 
reached the door of the room. 

He thrust his key into the lock. 

Steggs crawled under the bed. 

The wards of the lock would not act just properly, 
probably in consequence of having been locked with a 
skeleton key. ' 

It might have been owing also to Jonathan’s excite¬ 
ment, but, be it what it might, he had to make one or two 
efforts before he could get the bolt back. 

Then he flung the door open and strode in. 

To all appearance, however, everything was well. 

Edgworth Bess half sat up in bed when he entered, 
aud tLou shrunk back again in unJiguised terror and dis¬ 
gust. 

It was uo small satisfaction for Jonathan to see that Lis 
prisouer was there, ami all right, 
i He breathed rather more freely. 

“ What is it P ” he growled. “ What does it all mean ? 
Tell me at once.” 

“ What?” 

“ What P The meaning of this noise! ” 

“ Why should you ask mo ? I have only just been 
awoke by it.” 

“ True, 1 am a fool. There is nothing here. Nothing.” 

“ Release me,”said Edgworth Bess. ‘‘Release me. I 
have learned that I am in your house, but how I came 
here is a mystery beyond my comprehension. Release 
me, 1 beseech you.” 

“ Pah ! Be sileut. You lose labour. Do you think, 
after the trouble I have taken, and the risks I have run 
to get you here, that I should he fool enough to let you 
go again? Oh! dear no.” 

Bess wept. 

“ 1 shall keep you here until you are well, and until you 
are of age. Then you shall be mine. Wholly mine. You 
and your possessions also.” 

“ Not if 1 can help it,” muttered Staggs, beneath the 
bod, but not loud enough to be overheard. 

“ Never! ” said Edgworth Bess, boldly. “ I do not fear 
you. Jack Sheppard will soon find whore I am, and, not 
only that, a means of rescuing me.” 

"Ha! ha!” 

A horrible and cold-blooded laugh it was, which seemed 
to curdle the blood in the young girl’s veins, 

What could it mean P 

That was the question that instantly surged up in her 
mind. 

She dreaded some ill to Jack. 

But she concealed her terror. 

"Ha! ha!” said Jonathan, again. “Jack Sheppard 
rescue you P Ha! ha! ” 

"Yes,” said Bess, keeping down her agitation, and 
speaking with tolerable firmness. “ He has resened me 
before, and he will do so again.” 

" Ha! ha! ” 

Bess wa3 silent. 

. She was unable to speak. 

That horrible laugn had some meaning, doubtless M 
hideous os itself. 
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but yet that it was something terrible she could surmise, 
both’by the expression of his countenance and the manner 
in which he spoke. 

“ Oh ! yes. Now, shall I be candid with you r ” 

“ I do not understand you.” 

“ Well, then, between ten and twelve o’clock next Mon¬ 
daymorning, Jack Sheppard is going for a ride in an open 
carriage. You will be able to see him pass, and if yon 
like you shall stand at the window. 

“What do you mean?” asked the poor girl, bow«J- 
deredly, “ what do you mean g ” 

“ Just what I r, ay.” , 

“ But how do you know what he will do on Monday 
“ I do know' it.” 

“ I will not believe you.” 

“ Well, you need not. Will you if you see lorn 
“ Speak plainly to me ; you will kill^ me with suspense. 


“ It’s very strange,” said Wild, “ lnit I had intended to 
eotne up and have a little talk to yon about Jack Sheppard. 
Ha ! ha!” 

Bess w’as still silent. 

“ In fact, I was going to ask you whether you would 
feel obliged to me if T allowed you to see him r " 

“ See him ? When? Where?” 

“ See him. Yes. What do you say ? ” 

“ You cannot he in earnest! ” 

“ I am Now, if you like. I’ll tell you when you shall 
see him.” 

“ When ? ” 

“ On Monday mornmg.” 

" On Monday ? ” 

i'eg To-day, as 1 daresay you know, is Friday; so 
you won’t have long to wait.” 

But where shall I see him ? ” 

“ Here, from one of my front windows.” 

“ Will he be in the street, then ? ” asked the poor girl, 
incGcentlv, for she had no idea what the villain meant : 
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Something whispered to her heart that Jack was in 
some great danger. 

But of what kind? 

She was at a loss to think. 

“ Calm yourself,” said Jonathan, with a derisive grin; 

and if you like you can comfort yourself that Jack will 
find you out ana rescue you. I am not afraid of it. 
Good day.” 

In his anticipated triumph over Jack, Wild forgot what 
had been his errand to that room until he opened the door 
and stalked out on to the landing, where several of lis 
men were standing. 

They gazed at him inquiringly, and then he recollected 
what had happened. 

New it must not he supposed that it was out of regret 
for the loss of Mary Milliner that Jonathan was anxious. 
He would have been only too glad to get rid of her at any 
price. 

But it was the mystery of her death that troubled 
him. 

How could it have come about P 

By whom could she have been slain ? 

Where was the assassin ? 

He searched his. house from top to bottom—pried into 
all its numerous hidden nooks, but without learning any¬ 
thing to satisfy him. 

How should the mystery be elucidated ? 

Mr. Snoxall was called in, who gave it as his deliberate 
opinion that the wound could not have been inflicted by 
her own hand. 

There was no means of learning anything from the 
woman herself. 

She was qnite dead. 

So Jonathan was thrown all abroad. 

With an angry snarj, he, towards evening, made his 
way into his front room, and there sat down to ihiuk. 

To try if he could make anything out of this mysterious 
and horrible event. 

But it was qnite in vain. 

He doubted his men. 

He fancied that they kuew all the particulars of the 
affair, and, for reasons of their own, kept them from him. 

This was the block in the path of discovery, and he 
stumbled over the obstacle. 

Steggs knew it not at the time he had done the deed, 
but he could not have hit upon a means better calculated 
to unsettle the thief-taker, and £11 him with alarm than 
that. 

But he was in great danger. 

Fortunately he was forgotten by his new master, 

Steggs was by no means free from danger. If he was 
asked for, he would be in a very awkward predicament 
indeed,. 

Suspicion would be tLrown upon him at once. 

But Steggs was shrewd and loug-headed. 

He calculated correctly all the difficulties of his posi¬ 
tion. 

He knew what there wasf to contend against. 

He kuew the best means to set about it. 

. 'Vo shall see now how he got out of his present 
dilemma, and if he is successful, wo ehn.ll have a bettei 
opinion of his abilities in future. 


CHAPTER CLXXIX. 

IN WHICH SP3GGS CONVEYS TO EDGWORTH BESS SOME 
INFORMATION RESPECTING JACK SIIETPARD. 

So soon as he felt certain that Jouathan Wild had really 
left the room and gone downstairs, Steggs rose from his 
placo of concealment, and looked with the utmost solici¬ 
tude on the face of poor Edgworth Bess. 

She was weeping bitterly. 

Her heart told her that the thief-taker's hideous 
pleasantry concealed some deep villainy. 

But what was it ? 

Something connected with Jack. 

He was a prisoner. 

But beyond that point her thoughts did not go, and 
60 soon as she caught sight of Steggs bending over her, 
she sprang up to a sitting posture, and clasping her 
hands together, said— 

“ Friend ! friend! You tell me you are my friend. Am 
I to believe you ? Are you, indeed, suoh ? ” 


“ Show me in what way I oan prove it to yon, miss,” 
replied Steggs, respectfully. 

“ Jack Sheppard.” 

“What of him?” 

“Tell me—tell me! Yon heard what^what Wild 
said.” 

“Every word, miss.” 

“ What does he mean ? Oh! don’t keep me in sus¬ 
pense, I cannot understand him. He promised that I 
should see lack Sheppard.” 

Steggs groaned, and ebook his head. 

“Speak—tell me! ” said the fair prisoner. “Toll me 
at once, I pray! Let me know the worst! ” 

“ It’s a lit of his devilment, miss. I thought you would 
have understood him. Prepare yourself to hear the worst. 
Jack Sheppard ”—— 

“ What—oh! what P ” 

“ Is a prisoner! ” 

“Oh! heaveu3. Where is he confined? In this 
house ? ” 

“No, miss.” 

“ Where then?” 

“ In Newgate! ” 

The words fell like ice upon the young girl’s heart. 

“ Newgate ?” she repeated, mechanically, and shudder* 
ing as she pronounced the word, “ Newgate ?” 

* Yes, miss.” 

“ But of what is he accused ?” 

Steggs was again silent, and uttered another groan. 

“ Don’t take on so,” he said; “ it’s all Wild’s doings.” 

“ Oh! heavens! why is such a villain suffered to live ?” 

“ That’s more than 1 can tell you, miss; but he won’t 
live much longer to persecute people if Reuben Steggs is 
spared.” 

“ Is that your name ?” 

“ It is, mis3.” 

“ I have heard it before. Jack mentioned it. Ah ! I 
remember it now. You are no friend of mine. You are 
an enemy. You are the associate and accomplice of Lord 
Donmull.” 

Bess shrunk back with palpable abhorrence. 

“ You are mistaken in me, said Steggs, humbly. “ I 
am your friend, and will prove it in any way you like. I 
was the accomplice of your uncle, and leagned with 
Jonathan against you; but they treated me badly—they 
tried to deprive me of my reward—that which alone 
prompted and tempted me to take the course I did. Wild 
played the treacherous villain to me, as he does to every 
one. But I shall be even with him—I shall be even with 
him! ” 

“Shall I trust you?" asked Edgworth Bess. “It is 
hard to have to doubt every one, and fancy you see an 
enemy in every face, but I have suffered enough to make 
me.” 

“Let my actions speak, miss. Did I not save jour 
life ?” 

“You did, bnt”- 

“ But what, miss ?” 

“You might have done that out of no good feeling 
to me.” 

“I deserve this,”-said Steggs, “I deserve it. But, in 
spite of your bad opinion of me, I will prove myself your 
friend.” 

“ I will take you at your word,” said Edgworth Bess, 
after a brief pause; “ it you deceive me, if you betray me, 
may heaven forgive you.” 

“Thanks! thanks!—will yon believe me? lean tell 
you a great deal which will all servo to show that groat 
an enemy as I once was against you, I am now devoted 
entirely to your interests,” 

“ Say on, then. Tell me all you know; tell me, I be¬ 
seech yon! ” 

“Where shall I begin?” 

“ With Jack Sheppard. Tell me where he is, and ex¬ 
plain Wild’s extraordinary behaviour.” 

Steggs sighed. 

“ Jie is a prisoner in Newgate,” he said. 

f jOf what is he accused, and who is his accuser?” 
asLed the poor girl, with a beating heart. 

“ I will answer your last question first. Four persons, 
and I count you and myself as two of them, have a ccm- 
mon and a deadly enemy, who is all-powerful, and who 
will do liis most against us.” 

“ Mercy! ” 
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“ You know who I mean P " 

I do.” 

“ The villain who has just left ua.” 

“ Jonathon Wild ? ” 

“ Even he. The other two, miss, are Jack Sheppard 
and Joseph Blake, or Blneskin, at he is often called. 

“ Ah! yes, I know. I remember him. Where is he ? 
Is he, toe a prisoner P " 

“ No, miss, he is free, but in momentary danger of being 
captured. He is a firm true friend to you, and all in 
whom you .take an interest.” 

“ I knew that.” 

“ That is well! Then he, too, is a friend of mine. We 
are linked together to achieve one object.” 

“ And that is ”- 

“ The downfall of the villain Wild, and, as a master of 
course, yonr restoration to those rights which you have so 
long stood dispossessed of.”^ 

“I believe you. Truth is in your face. I will trust 
you now entirely. Once more, then—tell me, and tell me 
freely, all you know about Jack Sheppard.” 

“I would rather not, miss.” 

“ Whir not ?” And yet you call youreelf my friend.” 

“Whitehall I do?” 

“Prove that you are such by telling that which I want 
to know.” 

“ It is ill news.” 

“ You alarm me more by speaking as you do, than if 
you let me know the worst at once. Tell me, I pray 
you.” 

“ He is a prisoner, then, in Newgate. Wild has sent 
him there. He is accused of 

“Whafc—what—oh! what?” 

“ Bobbery and ”- 

“ And what ? Why keep me in this suspense ? ” 

" Murder! ” . 

“No—no. Impossible. I do not believe it. Will 
not. He i3 had. He is gnilty. I know that. But it is 
not hie fault. Circumstances have conspired to cause it. 
This is but some deep malignity of Wild’s. Has he been 
found guilty ? ” 

“ I know not, but I fear so. Whenever Wild appears 
against a prisoner, he is sure to bs condemned. H : j trial 
came on this morning.” 

“ Impossible.” 

“ It is true; and so, wishing to see you and assure you 
that even here you had a friend watching over you, I 
took advantage of his absence to ascend. As you know, 
I came just in time to save your life.” 

“ Who was that woman ? But stop, before yen tell me 
any more. Let me hear all about Jack Sheppard.” 

“ You know almost all now, except the better part of it. 
He was tried this moruing, hut I don’t know the result. 
However, Blneskin and myself have determined to set him 
free.” 

“ Then there is hope.” 

“ Every hope; though Jonathan doe^ not think so. He 
thinks that little matter quite settled. You must know that 
' from some of the windows m this house a view of the top 
of the Old Bailey and a part of Snow-hill can be had, and 
on a Monday morning, when people are taken to he 
executed, they are placed in a cart and conveyed to 
Tyburn. Now, do you understand what Jonathan 
meant ? ” 

“Oh! heavens; is it possible for such inhumanity to 
exist.” 

“ It seems so. But no villainy is too black for Jonathan.” 

“ And he really thought of showing him to me on his 
way to the scaffold. Heaven forgive him.” 

“ He has need of such a prayer. But be of good heart. 
Rely upon it, Blneskin will leave no means untried to 
effect his freedom. You know, too, that Jack is not one 
to give up merely because he is confronted by a few diffi¬ 
culties.” 

“ 1 know he is not. Nor is he one to commit a murder. 

I am sure he is innocent, at least of that.” 

'‘Doubtless,” said Steggs, compliantly, for he did not 
wish o anger her by dissenting to what she said. 

“ What am I to do ? ” she said. “ Would that I was at 
libetty.” 

“ That is Biaeekin’s wish, even more than your- own; 
but, as Jack's case is the most urgent, he- imagined that 
he should please you best if he turned hit attention first 
to him.” 


“And he wn« right -quite right. When Jack Sheppard 
i w free, then attempt my release. But, if he perishes I 
shall not care to live.” 

“ But,” said Steggs, hesitatingly, “ you must not forget 

that you are a lady, Doth by birth and wealth, and—and_ 

he—that is Sheppard—he—is—you understand—he ”__ 

“ Cease. I know what you w ould say, but I shall not 
listento it. Whenl wisfriendless—helpless’—he generously 
stood my friend, and all that he has endured has been 
caused by me. Had he consented to assist Wild in his 
schemes, he would not now be the object of his hatred. 
Wo were equal when we first met, and nothing shall make 
me feel my position to bo different to his when we are 
together, as I trust we soon shall be.” 

“ You are just,” said Steggs, “but still I only wanted 
to remind you of that which I thought you had most 
likely forgotten.” 

“No—no. But what shall you do? How shall you 
contrive to leave me ? ” 

“ Let me manage that. As soon as I can I will learn 
the result, of the trial, and see Bluesidn. The next thing 
will be to let you knew all that has taken place.” 

“ Do so—dr so, and accent my earnest thanks.” 

“ You have faith in me p ” 

“ I have.” 

“ That is enough, bnt, ere I fry to leave, I should like, 
if you will give me permission, to enter into some par¬ 
ticulars, in order that yon may not only comprehend my 
position, but your own at the same time.” 

“Speak'■-speak!” cried Edgworth Bess. “I am im- 
patient in the extreme to hear. 

CHAPTER CLXXX. 

THE PERILS OF STFGGS’S POSITION IN W'LD’b TIOIJSE 
BECOME GREATER AND GREATER. 
Entreating the poor girl to be calm, Steggs, at her 
request, drew a chair up to the bedside, and commenced 
the revelations to which he had alluded. 

Bui, as the reader is already in possession of ell the facts 
which he had to communicate, it will be scarcely necessary 
to set down his words upon this occasion. 

Let it suffice to say that he was as good as his woru, 
and by making her understand his own peculiar position 
in Wild’s household, he enabled her to comprehend her 
own, and the views and intentions of the villainous thief- 
taker. 

He unfolded also hi 3 own plot against him, and showed 
her the extreme likelihood of its success, but, in spite of 
wliat he said, she trembled at the thought of the frightful 
amount of risk he would run. 

To some extent, however, be reassured her. 

At length, when he had finished, he prepared to leave. 

They parted with the mutual understanding that Steggs 
should take the first opportunity of lotting her know what 
had happened. 

And nmv came Steggs’s greatest danger, 

It would be impossible, however, for him always to 
stop whpre ho was, and the sooner he got out the better. 

Accordingly he unlocked the door wi f h the skeleton 
key, and locked it after him as silently as he possibly 
couid. 

Creeping forward, then, he reached the head of the 
stairs, and ere he ventured to descend, looked down. 

He more than half suspected that a man would be 
there to watch who ascended and descended the stair¬ 
case. 

Of course, if he was seen doing the latter, suspicion 
would immediately fall upon him. 

His absence he had no doubt had already excited 
comment. 

Peeping down, he saw that what he expected was 
really the case. 

At the foot of the second flight of stairs, and near the 
spot where Mary Milliner had fallen, a man was stationed. 

Steggs looked more closely, in order to ascertain who it 
was. 

It was Wilkinson. 

To go downstairs unseen by him was an impossibility. 

Then what was he to do ? 

His safest coarse, he know, would be to get in at the 
front door, but then what means had he of gaining the 
street P 

He did not know of the disused passage leading from 
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the back yard into Newgate-markct, or lie would have 
availed himself of that. 

Clearly no good was to be got by descending, &•» he 
turned to the atlio stairs 

Up these he crept as silently and stealthily as a cat. 

The upper part of the house was tolerably familiar to 
him. 

“ If, now,” he muttered to himself, “ I could make 
friends with the peoplo who live next, door, all would be 
well. I must try it on. If I fail it can’t be helped. I 
have no other chance.’ 

What Steggs meant by making friends with the people 
next door will be very quickly seen. 

As we have before stated, there was immediately above 
the landing at the top of the attic stairs, a trap-door open¬ 
ing on to the tiles, by means of which Jack Sheppard had 
oneo entered Wild’s house. 

It was out of his reach as he stood on the floor, but 
Steggs thought that by standing on the top of the massive 
balustrades, he should bo just able to read it. 

He made the attempt, and found the feat practicable. 

Carefully balancing himself, be pushed against the trap¬ 
door, to see whether it would open. 

He quite expected to find it fastened in some way, and, 
therefore, it was an agreeable surprise for him when he 
tound it yield before the pressure he applied to it 

Ho pushed it partially upwards and open, and caught 
hold of the edge with his hands. 

Then, after numerous struggles, and by assisting him¬ 
self against the walls, he managed to draw himself up, 
and finally crawled through the apertnre. 

Ho closed the trapdoor carefully, and then glanced 
around 

Just beforo him was the roof of the lmge city prison. 

That was on the west side of Jonathan Wild’s house. 

On the east side was a house, similar iu appearance to 
the thief-taker’s, which was occupied by a shoemaker and 
his wife. 

At least, they were the responsible tenants to the land¬ 
lord. 

How many more shared the occupancy of the premises 
with them it would have been hard to tell. 

It was, in fact, a house let out in lodgings 

The shoemaker and his wife, and halt' a score of children 
occupied the basement. 

The ground floor was let to another family, and so on, 
with the different floors above, so that there must have 
been, upon a moderate calculation, one hundred people in 
the house at least 

There a ^ many such houses to be found in London to¬ 
day. 

The trafho up and down the stairs was immense, so the 
fiout door was never closed except at night, in conse 
quence of the continual going in and out 

All this Steggs had previously noticed before he ven¬ 
tured upon entering the thief-taker s employ 

His observation proved to be of service to him. 

With great show of reason he calculated that, if he 
could get inside the honse he should be able to leave it 
unnoticed and unperccived. 

The different lodgers must have visitors to see them 
occasionally, aud they would of comse ba allowed to pass 
cut unquestioned. 

If he should be etopped be had two excuses ready to 
nse as circumstances should require. 

StoopiDg down, so as to be out of sight, of any one in 
the street, he crept over the roof of Wild’s house, and ou 
to the one next to it. 

Here was a trap-door just like the one he Lad just come 
through. 

In fact, those two formed part of a row of houses 
which were bnilt at the same time, and upon the same 
plan. 

His chief danger, he folt, would be the contingency of 
a ny one seeing him make an entry into the house in so 
surreptitious a manner. 

He placed his ear over the door and ’rytened. 

All was still. 

He then tried to raise it a little, and, after some trouble, 
succeeded, for th° rain had greatly ewelled the wood¬ 
work. 

When it was open about e couple of inches, be tued to 
peep down 

But all beneath was darkness. 


He listened, but no indications of any persons moving 
about reachcJ his ears. 

Rapidly, then, and cautiously—for he did not huow how 
eoon this favourable condition of things would terminate 
—he opened the trap-door still wider, and pushed himself 
through. 

Then droppod on to the landing. 

He made a slight noise, of course, as bis feet struck 
the boards, but still not much. 

The lauding had seemed in total darkness when be 
looked, down from the light above, but now he fouod it 
was faintly illuminated. 

Without, pausing a moment, then, be crossed the landing 
to the head of the stairs, and descended them as fast as 
hiu legs would allow him. 

He heard a door opened above, but be paid no attention 
to it, except that it served to make him accelerate bis 
speed. 

The staircase was dark and awkwardly constructed, but 
be made bis way down it without falling. 

The last flight was reached. 

Another moment, and he would have been in the 
street. 

But when he reached the bottom, lie saw the landlord of 
the house standing at the front door, and leaning his back 
against the post in a lazy attitude. 

From his appearance, Steggs came to the conclusion 
that ho had been standing there for some time. 

He knew he was in the habit of doing so for hours. 

He might ask him a question. 

Besides, he wished to keep out of his sight. 

In the hepe that he would move from his post, Steggs 
drew back to a dark comer of the stairs and waited. 

Here the time passed slowly. 

He could see the landlord, but to his inteuse aggra¬ 
vation, he made no offer to move. 

He looked up and down the street with the listless air 
of one who has nothing whatever to do, and who knows 
not how to pass the time away. 

How long he would have st«od there is hard to say, but 
be was interrupted by a sHrill voice, which came trom the 
lower regions. 

“Thomas! —Thomas ! You idle, good-for-nothing lout, 
why can’t you come to your dinner when it’s ready for 
you ? ” 

The landlord said uol a word, but turned round, and 
submissively walked down stairs. 

This was the moment Steggs seized upon, and be was 
out into Newgate-sheet like a shot. 

And now arose the rather important question—should 
he take advantage, now he was out, of the opportunity of 
seeing Blueskin, and learning the result of the trial, or 
should he return at once to Wild’s house. 

After a little deliberation, he decided upon the former. 
He would make what haste he could, and it would not 
take him long. 

Accordingly he directed his steps to Hrury-laue, where 
he had little doubt he should find the person he wished 
to see 

When he reached the “Black Lion,” Blneskm and the 
landlord were endeavouring to think of some plan by 
which Jack’s release could be effected, 
i Here he learned the result of the trial, and, indeed, all 
i he wished (o know. 

Id his turn he communicated his own adventures iu 
Wild's house. 

But he could not stay for any lengthened conference. 

On his return he was accosted by Tonks, who was, 
perhaps, less ill-disposed towards him than any othor one 
cf Wild’s men. 

“You have come in just in time,” he said. 

"Why?” 

“ Johnny’s upstairs, and lie has just called me to say he 
wants you.” 

“ Humbly, yes,” said Steggs. “ I’ll go up at once.' 


'’RAFTER CLXXNI 

IN WHICH .TCNATHAN WIU) PLAVS ENTIRELS IN10 SSTE&GS’-? 
HANPS. 

Tones looked up rather curiously alter him as he ascended 
the stairs, and as he turned away, he muttered— 

“ I’m blest if 1 ran make that chap out at all I I mast 
keep an eye upon him to find out what he ia alter. 1 * 
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Upon reaching the door of the thief-taker’s room, Steggs 
tapped gently at it. 

The usual growling summons to enter was heard, 3o he 
opened the door. 

Steggs was careful to keep np the humble character he 
had assumed. 

lie stood in an attitucre of great submissivenesa waiting 
for the thief-taker to apeak 

It is questionable whether he could have hit on any 
quality that would have en much recommended him to 
Jonathan. 

“ Get a chair,” 6aid Wild, after a moment’s pause,“ and 
eit down. I want to talk to you.” 

Steggs obeyed, but not without a great deal of mis¬ 
giving. 

“ Can I trust you ? ” was Wild’s first question, and as 
spoke he looked keenly in the face of this now member 
of his band. “ Can I trust you ? ” 

“ I am j;our servant, Mr. Wild. Try me, if you please.” 
Steggs judged the thief-taker would bo better pleased 
with this reply than if ho had uttered no cud of protes¬ 
tations as to his fidelity, and he was right. 

“ If you are willing to devote j ourself entirely to my 
interests, to he faithful to me in everything, you shall he a 
i ich man. I have wealth—incalculable wealth—but I 
have much to achieve, and I want some one upon whom 
I can rely to assist me. Yon shall have n share of that 
wealth of which I have spoken if you are content to do as 
I require ” 

“Yes, Mr. Wild. As I said before, let me know what 
I have to do, and you may depend upon its being done 
faithfully. 

“ Good * I have chosen you from the rest of my men 
because I distrust them all. Now, tell me, do you know 
how to solve the mystery of Mrs. Milliner’s death ? ” 

“ No, Mr. Wild, I am sorry I don’t; hut I will try to 
fiud out.” 

“Do so, do so. Look, here are ten guineas Take 
them as an earnest of the payment I shall a ward you if 
you do my behests and continue faithful.” 

He took ten guineas from his pocket as he spoke, and 
gave them to Steggs, who extended his hand to receive 
the coins. 

“ Many thanks, Mr. IV lid. Oh! dear, I really do hope 
vcu will accent my thanks. Tell me what I am to do.” 

“Upstairs, began Jonathan, slowly, “on the second 
floor, I have a prisoner confined in one of the bed¬ 
rooms.” 

Steggs nodded his head, asseutiugiy, as though that 
was the first he had heard or knew about it. 

“ I wish her to he carefully looked after. I have my 
suspicions, hut—no matter—no matter! Tour first duty, 
you understand, will be to take up your position on the 
second landing, in front of the door which I will show 
ycu, and watch it attentively, taking care that no one goes 
in to see the prisoner but myself, and that the prisoner 
does not escape. Do yon understand me P” 

“ Perfectly, Mr. Wild, perfectly. You shall be obeyed, 
sir. Oh ! dear, yes, you ehall be obeyed.” 

. “Look to it. You will find it no small advantage to 
>\ have me for your friend. You would fiud me to ho much 
dreaded as an enemy. You have only to he faithful to 
tho trust I repose in you.” 

“ When shall T commence this duty, if yon please, Mr. 
Wild ?” 

“ Now, at once. Keep a aharp look-out, and any little 
circumstance which may occur, and which seems auspi¬ 
cious, let me know of it.” 

“ I will. Mr. Wild. You may depend upon me,” said 

“ jjet me caution yon,” said Y^tld " against treaohery. 
If you are guilty of it, I shall he sure to detect yuu, 
sooner or later, and then woe he to you * ” 

Steggs shuddered involuntarily. 

He had never heard the thief-taker speak so calmly 
before, and he fancied he had never known him to be so 
terribly in earnest. 

it was strange to see how Wild favoured Steggs’i views 
—played into his hands, in fact. 

Muttering another sentence about obeying his commands 
to the letter, he withdrew. 

He r ade his way upstairs at once, and took np his posi¬ 
tion before tho chamber door. 

Steggs was a man who felt, always doubtful of success. 


Here was the very thing he had been scheming to do 
placed in his grasp without the least trouble. 

He would have felt better pleased if he had had diffi- 
culties and dangers to contend against before he secured 
his object. 

He sat down on the etairs, and thought of his own 
situation—of that of the fair prisoner he had determined 
to set free—and the chances there were of his performing 
his ulterior designs. 

All seemed favourable. 

Fain would he have put an end to that suspense which 
he knew Edgworth Bess must be suffering, hut he dreaded 
to he caught commnnicating with her. 

He must wait. 

He felt consoled that he should be there as a guaid over 
her. He would not suffer any harm to com® to her while 
he was able to defend her 

And so, watching and waiting, Ihe long, weary night 
passed away. 

Very early indeed, Wild came up lo see the sentinel. 

“ Is all well i ” he asked. 

“Yes, Mr. Wild; I have kept watch all night, hut mi 
one has moved—nothing has happened.” 

“ Be away as little as you can; I will take care to make 
it known among the men that you are here on this special 
eervice for me ” 

“Oh! deal If you please, Mr. Wild, yes They 
seem very unfriendly with me, indeed, and I shouldn't 
wonder if they don’t invent all manner of tales about me.” 

“ Heed them not: they will have no weight, with . 
I know them well, the cowardly, villainous set. They all 
live in hopes of seeing me hanged some day, hut 1 will 
take care they don’t. Ha! ha ! ” 

“ But, Mr. Wild”- 

“What?” 

“ You will excuse me — 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ I have not had anything to eat since yesterday! ” 

“Ah! yes; I had forgotten that. Never mind, I will 
have some breakfast sent up to you at once. Have you 
thought over what I said to you last night P ” 

“ I have, Mr. Wild.” 

“I have some great schemes in hand, but 1 cannot 
carry them out myself; I want some one who will serm 
me faithfully to assist me in them. That person will hav e 
for his reward a fortune.” 

“ Oh! Mr. Wild.” 

“Yes, a fortune! Bear in mind, a fortuue! You 
have the chance; let me see that yon are faithful to 
me.” 

“I have not had an opportunity of proving it to you, 
Mr. Wild.” 

“ I know that, but so fav very good I am satisfied. I 
have never yet found any one who would he true to ran 
and my interests. It has been my fate to he betrayed by 
those whom I most trusted.” 

It seemed rather strange, but. such, indeed, was the 
case, 

Jonathan W<ld had never had cue person who was 
faithful. 

And now, in the present instance, he was doomed to 
the same fate. 

After a few more words of similar import, Jonathan 
descended the stairs. 

Steggs was avaricious. 

He could not help it. 

It was a kind of instinct firmly implanted in his breast, 
and which nothing would he able to eradicate. 

When the thief-taker had left him, he s it down on the 
stairs again, and, covering his face with his hands, lis 
muttered— 

“What shall Ido? Is Jonathan sincere ? tie » ,mi» 
so—suppose I was to trust him. Suppose I threw myself 
heart and soul into thoso schemes which he alone has 
power to form, and which could be better carried out by 
two than one. I know not, I know not. A man ought 
to look after his own’ interests. The question is, is Jona 
tLan sincere ? If I could once be sure upon this point 
I ehould know how to act. As it is, I am bewildered 

Steggs was silant. 

Presently the man came up with his breakfast, and this 
interrupted his chain of thought, for he wae all hut 
starving, so many herns hsd elapsed since he bad taken 
food. 
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The man who brought the meal put down the fcraj 
without a .word. 

The reader can see the danger in which, eves V, 
Ederworth Bess was placed. 

Steggs was one who had no fixed notions of good and 
evil. There are many others like him, who are anxious 
only to secure their own good, even if it be at the expeUoe 
of another’s detriment. 

The motives which had led him to espouse the cause of 
Edgworth Bess were not so much a desire to see her 
instated in her rights, as it was to he revenged upon 
Jonathan Wild and Lord Donmull. 

But, upon coming before the thief-taker, he had found 
him willing to reward him, and that in a most liberal 
scale, for serving him. 

He had already ten guineas in his pocket as an earnest 
of what was to come. 

Over and over again did he ask himself the ques¬ 
tion— 

“ Is Jonathan sincere ? ” and from the manner in 
which he uttered it, it could he told, that he only wanted 
to be assured of that fact, to devote himself wholly and 
solely to his interests. 

We tremble when we think of the awful position in 
which those three persons are cast in whose fortunes we 
feel so deep an interest, and all through the avarice of a 
man who, they believed, was really in earnest in his 
desire to help them. 

Should he join Wild, alas ! for Edgworth Bess. She 
would have no room to hope. 

Blueskin, too, and Jack Sheppard, would quickly 
fall into his clutches, and be ruthlessly disposed of. 

But leaving Steggs to weigh over this question in his 
imud, and come to somo decision, we will turn our 
attention to the doings of the great thiel-taker him¬ 
self. 

After leaving Steggs, he went over to the eating-house 
in Gilt spur-street, where, having dispatched a hearty 
meal, he returned to his office, and settled down to the 
ordinary business of the day. 

CHAPTER CLXXX11. 

JONATHAN WILD DISCOVERS THAT JACK SHFTTARD II AS 
ESCAPED, AND PURSUES HIM WITHOUT DELAY. 

The tolling of the alarm-bell was the first indication 
Jonathan received that Jack Sheppard had escaped. 

As soon as he heard the ominous sound he started 
to his feet, with a tremendous oath upon his lips, and 
listened. 

Boom—boom—boom! 

The sound lose above all the other din of the noisy 
city. 

“ Wlmt is it ? ” he cried. “ Curses 1 Is it fire ? or 
is it an escape f No—no. Not that—not that.” 

He listened again, and found what he most dreaded 
to hear realized. 

Tt was not tire. 

There were only two occasions when the huge alarm- 
bell was rung. 

One was for fire. 

Another was when a prisoner had escaped. 

But, if the bell had rung forth for the former reason, 
there would have mingled with its alarum the awful cry of 
“ Fire.” 

That cry, however, did not come fo Wild’s ears. 

All he heard was the murmur of voices. 

He threw up the window with a crash. 

Then those cries which had before been indefinite and 
indistinguishable could he plainly heard. 

“Stop thief! Stop thief! Stop them! An escape! 
Break jail! An escape ! There they go ! Stop thief! ” 

“A thousand curses,” yelled Jonathan Wild,bringing 
the window down, and putting on his hat. “A thousand 
curses ! Jack Sheppard has made a second escape! ” 

Moro like a madman than a aaue being, he rushed down 
the stairs. 

“ Open the door, fool! ” he yelled to the man on the 
lcck. “ Get a dozen horses saddled at once, and call men 
to ride them. Let them he well armed.” 

So saying, he sprung through the door, and alighted on 
the pavement, without touching any of the steps in his 
course. 

On reaching the corner of the Old Bailey, he was met 


by a throng of people, who were all going in a contrary 
direction to himself. 

But he did not care. He fought his way through like a 
maniac, and he forced the people to give way before 
him. 

Tanting—breathless—and almost exhausted, he reached 
the lodge of Newgate. 

He endeavoured to buoy himself up with the hope that 
it was some other prisoner who had escaped, not Jack 
Sheppard. 

Should it be so, how glad he would feel. He would not 
stir an inch to assist in his recapture. 

“ Who—who hits escaped ? ” he asked. “ Who ha3 
escaped ? Tell me—tell me' Where is the governor ? ” 

“ Here,” said a voice, and Mr. Noakes, in a state of the 
utmost bewilderment, elbowed his way forward. 

“ Who has escaped ? ” 

“Jack Sheppard! ” 

“ Jack Sheppard ?” yelled Wild, although he had fully 
anticipated what the reply would he. “Jack Sheppard? 
A thousand curses! ” 

“ Look here! ” said the governor, and, as he spoke, he 
showed where Jack had broken off the spike. 

The thief-taker understood all at once. 

He did not wait to hear any more. 

Every moment was taking his prey further and further 
away from him. 

tie dashed out of the lodge again, and fought his way 
to the door of his own house. 

Here he found the horses waiting, and his men 
mounting. 

“ Quick,” he screamed at the top of his voice, for he 
had never hecn in such a state of excitement before. 
“ Quick. Mount, all of you, and follow me. Have your 
pistols ready in your hands. Jack Sheppard has escaped! ” 

Uttering these words, he spraug on to the back of the 
horse which had been provided for his use. 

He looked round him. 

The direction in which the people were running afforded 
him a pretty good idea of the direction which the prisoners 
had taken. 

That was up Giltspur-strect into Smithfield. 

He had no spurs on, hut he dashed Lis heels violently 
against the horse’s sides, and w as round the corner like a 
shot. 

In a disorderly throng the men followed. 

Their hoofs made a tremendous clatter, and the people 
opened, and allowed them to pass through unimpeded. 

Across Smithfield and up St. Johu’s-street went Wild, 
at the very top of his speed. 

He soon reached the foremost rank of those on foot, and 
he could tell by their cries that the fugitives were not 
much further in advance. 

This urged him to make fresh exertion. 

When Blueskin got into the cart, it will be remembered 
Johnsou already had the reins in his hands, and he drove 
off at once. 

Blueskin’s first act was to disencumber himself of the 
female apparel which he had on, and which proved a great 
hindrance to his movements. 

This did not take long, nor did it give him much 
trouble. 

He flung the bundle into the street. 

Then he took from his pocket a brace of pistols, and got 
them ready for immediate service. 

These he placed in Jack’s hands. 

Then, taking two others, he prepared them in the same 
manner, reserving them for his own use. 

And now the sounds of pursuit became more unequivo¬ 
cal. 

Johnson lashed the horse furiously, and they tore along 
at a terrific speed. 

It was not, however, it must be understood, the people 
who first gave the alarm who kept up wit^them. They 
could not have made speed enough. 

But the alarm travelled. 

The cry passed from mouth to mouth, and was taken up 
with a rapidity that was really astounding. 

From every house, from every allow, and every street, 
the people poured in countless shoals. 

Despite his efforts, Johnson could not make the horse 
out-distance these. 

It was a fleet, long-winded animal, too, and it got ov« 
the ground at a most prodigious rate. 
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Bat now they heard load cries and shouts in their rear, 
showing that something fresh had taken place. 

Then followed the clattering of horses’ hoofs. 

Clearer- dearer, loader and more distinct, became the 
sound. 

They looked back. 

The crowd of people parted right and left. 

Then through thu channel which was thus made, came 
a troop of horsemen. 

It was fancy at first which made them think the fore¬ 
most rider was Jonathan Wild, bnt they soon found that it 
was really him. 

They hi ard the loud tones of his disagreeable voice, now 
hoarse with continued shouting. 

They saw him wave his arms in an excited manner to 
his men. 

That they v/er* ; gaining on them was quite evident. 

Blueskiu cocked the pistols, and quietly told Jack to do 
the same. 

Johnson gave all his attention to the horso. 

But in spite of all his efforts he could not make it go 
at the same rate ns those which had to carry men upon 
their backs, instead of having to draw a cart containing 
three people after it. 

Still the rate it wont, at was really astonishing. 

Neither Johnson nor Blueskinhadanticipated so sudden 
and enevgetio a pursuit. They were iu hopes of getting 
to a distance before the escape was discovered. 

However, there was nothing left to do now bnt to fight 
for their lives and i'berries. 

“ Halt! ” cried Wild, as soon as he found himself near 
enough to be heard. “ Surrender, I say! It is in vain 
to fly. Surrender, or I fire! ” 

Of aourse no notice was taken of this speech, except 
that Johnson gave the horse a few more cuts with the 
whip to make him go faster. 

But Jonathan was as good as hia word. 

They saw him raise bis anu 

Then there was a bright fia^h and a report. 

He tired. 

But the shot was aimless, aud the bullet tlew high above 
their heads. 

“ Shot for shot! ” exclaimed Blueskiu. 

He levelled one of his pistols as he spoke, and fired. 

Being in a cart, he had a mnch better chauce of taking 
a correct uim at anything than Wild had on horseback. 

But still the shot did not seem effective. 

Jonathan did not slacken his speed in the least. 

He was now' most alarmingly close behind them. 

His troop of men, too, were closing up. 

Blueskin had not noticed Jack. 

He had crouched down in the back of the cart. 

He held in his hand one of the pistols he had received. 

He was resting the barrel of it on the backboard of the 
cart, and endeavouring to cover his old foe. 

When he had a good aim, ho determined to fire, and so 
rid himself for ever of his implacable and barbarous 
enemy. 

For a long time, owing to the jolting of the cart, he 
found his attempt an unsuccessful one. 

Bnt he got accustomed to the motion, and besides, they 
were in a smoother hit of road than any they had yet 
had. 

Feeling certain that the pistol covered the whole body 
of his enemy, he fired. 

At the same moment he pulled the trigger, or so it 
seemed to him, Wild swerved slightly in the saddle, and 
he fancied he heard him utter a cry of pain. 

But about this last he was not quit* sure. 

Suddenly Jonathan raised his arm and tired again. 

But his shot went wide of the mark, for at that moment 
he threw up hi3 arms with a yell of pain, and after swaying 
for a moment from side to side upon his horse, ho fell 
headlong to the ground. 

Whether by accident, or whether by design, at any rate 
Lis feet were disengaged from the stirrups, for as he fell 
with a crash into the roadway, his horso galloped on 
without him. 

This put a moment’s stop to the pursuit, a very great 
thing for our friends, since it enabled them to increase the 
distance between them and their pursuers. 

Tho country had now been reached, and on both sides 
of them were meadows and hedgerows, which make an 
English landscape so enchanting. * I 


CHAPTER OLXXXIII. 

FLOOD AND BnEWITT RECEIVE THEIR JUST DUE, AND ARE 
EXECUTED AT TYBURN. 

Jonathan Wild’s men, when tLey perceived their leader 
fall headlong into the loadway, pulled up at once. 

That w is their first impulse, though they did not know 
whether they should be acting rightly by so doing. 

They raised him up. 

He groaned slightly, and then fell into a state of insen¬ 
sibility or death. 

Which it was his men could not tell. There was not 
oue, perhaps, who did not wish it was tho latter, but they 
all doubted, because they had a deep-settled conviction 
that Jonathan would die at Tyburn. 

What to do was a question they asked each other, with¬ 
out being able to elicit a reply. 

While they were deliberating and undecided, the fugi- 
tives had got out of sight and Hearing. 

A.t length they resolved to construct a kind of litter or 
bier, usiug whatever came readiest to the hand for that 
purpose. 

On this they placed their helpless leader, and four car¬ 
ried it along. 

Blood flowed iu great, quantities from two wounds. 

One was in the breast. 

The other in the head. 

Without the least signs of life, he lay, an inert mass, 
just where his men placed him. 

It was not long before they met those who were fol¬ 
low mg on foot. 

It was deemed desirous to avoid these if possible, so the 
janizaries and their burden took an abrupt turn to the 
left. 

They had not gone far in this direction before they saw 
shining in the distance one of those red lamps which were 
then invariably hung before the doors of surgeons. 

Seeing this, a couple ran on first to call the man up, in 
order that Jonathan’s wounds might bo attended to at 
once. 

By the time they bad explained the nature of their 
errand, those who carried tho body of the thief-taker 
arrived. 

Here hia wounds were dressed, during which operation 
Jonathan recovered from his swoon. 

But it was only a partial regainment of Lia senses, for 
his memory did not come back to him. 

The surgeon, fearing some violence which might make 
the wound even more dangerous than it was already, ad¬ 
ministered a powerful opiate, which had tho effect of 
sending him to sleep at once. 

Then, by the direction of tLe surgeon, he was taken to 
his own house in Newgate-street, aud placed in bed. 

Here he remained during the rest of the night, and the 
whole of the next day and night succeeding - . 

It was not until Monday morning that he awoke. 

Ir. the meantime the utmost consternation took place 
in Newgate. 

The governor was like a madman. 

The various officials by whose negligence Jack’s escape 
was greatly assisted shook in their shoes. 

All London rang with the fame of the youth who had 
twice, aud with so short an interval between, broken out 
of tho strongest prison in the kingdom. 

It would not ho going too far to say that in every house 
in the metropolis it furnished the subject lor conversation. 

No time had elapsed for any notice to he taken of it by 
the government, though all knew a rigid investigation 
would be the result, 

J onathan's mishap, too, was much spoken of. 

The prisoner and his accomplice had not been secured. 

But while the officials in the prison were so fearful of 
tho consequences of what had taken place, they had bo- 
oome] extra vigilant. 

Blewitt and Flood were most closely watched. 

They heard of the escape of their companion with mor¬ 
tification and regret. 

They had become almost reconciled to their fate so long 
as they thought Jack was going to share it with them, 
but now he had escaped they were discontented. 

They were violent, too, aud they had the greatest 
trouble to keep them in order. 

So Sunday passed. 

Monday came. j 
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I At a very early hour the people began to assemble in 
front of the prison, for although a hanging in those days 
, was a by no means unusual sight, yet tkere.woro special 
events connected with this one which made it of peculiar 
interest. 

At Tyburn, too, the people collected in great numbers, 
and by the time appointed for the procession to start, 
there was quite a line of people all along tho. Oxford-road, 
from the prison to the place of execution, which was about 
two miles distant. 

The sheriffs and the governor whispered together, and 
talked over Jack’s extraordinary escape. 

The place where he had broken the spike off and squeezed 
through, was pointed out to them, but the apeiture was 
so contracted that they could scarcely bring themselves to 
believe that it was possible for a human being to get 
t hrough, however lithe and agile he might be. 

The governor tried all he could to conciliate the sheriffs, 
for he dreaded that one of the results of the inquiry which 
would be made respecting the escape would be his own 
dismissal. 

He felt very thankful that Jonathan was incapacitated 
from attending. 

From him he had everything to dread. He knew how 
particularly he had set his heart upon having Jack hanged 
that very Monday morning. 

Ho could, of course, justly or unjustly, lay all the fault 
upon his shoulders. 

He gave a sigh of satisfaction when he thought how 
remarkably sufe he was in bed, unable to Btir, and set 
nbont superintending the hanging preparations with a 
better heart. 

But he would not have felt quite so inspirited if he had 
been able to take a peep at the celebrated thief-taker at 
that very moment 
He had woke up. 

Woke up for the first time since his mishap, with a 
clear memory and perfect recollection of what had taken 
place. 

He was thinking things over, and wondering how long 
la 1 had lain there, and whether Jack had been recaptured, 
when his attention was directed to the door, winch some 
one opened quietly, 

in another moment, and treading as though he had 
eggs beneath his feet, Mr. Snoxall crept into the room. 

He was surprised to find his patient awake, and staring 
at him in a manner that proved, beyond doubt, he was 
restored to consciousness. 

Jonathan raised himself up in bed a little, and then in 
a very serious voice, he asked— 

“ What is to day, Mr, Snoxall I 1 ” 

“ To-day ? ” 

“ Fes. What day of the week is it P" 

“ Monday, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Monday ? ” shrieked the thief-taker. “ Monday P 
What is the time ? ” 

The apothecary took from his fob an enormous silver 
watch, and said— 

“Ten minutes to ten, Sir. Wild.” 

The impatience and anxiety with which Jonathan 
waited for this reply cannot be conceived. 

But when he heard it a hideous grin overspread his 
features, as he replied— 

“Ah ! then, I am in time. I won’t he cheated of that, 
at least.” 

“ In time for what ? ” 

Wild made no reply. 

He jumped ont of bed. 

“ Murder! ” cried the apothecary; “ Murder 1 ” 

“ Hold your row 1 Give me my clothes 1 ” 

“But, Mr. Wild”- 

“ Give mo my clothes! ” 

“ But consider.” 

“Jonathan made such a ferocious grimace at this 
moment, that Mr. Snoxall ceased to nfake any further 
remonstrance. 

He did as he was desired. 

In a very short time Jonathau was fully attired. 

The wound in his breast was not a serious one, being 
little more than skin deep. 

The bullet was almost spent when it reached him, and 
it bad just glanced again it his ribs. 

But tho one in his head, and which had produced 

i bia insensibility, was another affair 


It was of a must formidable and dangerous character. 

But it had been skilfully treated, and Wild was one 
who soon recovered from an injury. 

The wound was going on most favourably, but Mr. 
Snoxall dreaded this sudden excitement. 

Jonathan had it redressed, but would suffer no bandage 
to be placed over it. It was simply strapped up with 
plaister. 

His head was quite bald, which was to some extent an 
advantage, so far as healing the wound went. 

This done, he put on his wig and hat. 

He was now quite dressed, and, at first sight, looking 
none the worse for the fearful injuries he had received. 

It was one of Jonathan’s ideas to try and make himself 
appear invulnerable, and he often kept up the’ appearance 
at the expense of great bodily pain. 

In the pi'esent instance, although he carried things off 
with a high hand, he felt far from well. 

He left the bed, soon followed by Mr. Snoxall, and 
descended the stairs. 

When he reached the hall below, however, such a 
frightful foeling of weakness came over him that heahno3t 
sank to the ground. 

But ho rallied himself, and called for brandy. 

Mr. Snoxall was horrified, 

lie gave his patient up for lost. 

Quilt Arnold brought him a tumbler full of brandy, 
from a cupboard in the office, where a good supply of the 
spirit was always kept. 

Jonathan drank half of it off at a draught. 

lie did just pause then to draw breath, hut that was 
all. 

()ue more gulp, and the remainder disappeared. 

He felt giddy and sick for a moment afterwards, but 
the factitious vigour which the brandy induced was soon 
apparent. 

His eyes gleamed with unnatural lustre. 

“My horse!” 1 he cried, “my horse! J<Vhim! 
Quick!” 

Tonks darted off to execute this commission. 

In a few moments he returned, to say that the herse 
was at the door waiting. 

Jonathan walked along the passage with a tolerably 
steady step, and mounted. 


CHAPTER CLXXXIV. 

JONATHAN WiLD HIDES TO TYBUHN AS PART OP THE 

PHOCESSION, AND WITNESSES THE EXECUTION OP HIS 

TWO PODLOWEHS, YLGOD AND BLEWITT. 

The first thing that attracted Wild’s notice, after he 
mounted, was the immense crowd of people which he 
could see stretching beiore him down Snow-hill. 

Then, immediately afterwards, his ears were assailed by 
a cry which he had heard too often, and knew too well, 
not to understand. 

The cry cams from the mob. 

It signified that the procession was about to start. 

Grinning in a more ghastly and hideous manner than 
before, Jonathan guided his horse to the top of the Old 
Bailey. 

Not without difficulty, he drew his heavy cutlass from 
its sheath. 

The people made way for him. 

He was known. 

His appearance was greeted by some with a cheer. 

By others with a loud yell of derision and hatred. 

But, paying attention to neither of these, for Wild knew 
how to estimate tho opinion of a mob assembled on hanging 
mornings, he contrived to force his way down the street 
until he joined the procession. 

He nodded in a friendly and semi-respectful manner to 
the sheriffs. 

He scowled at tho governor, who felt remarkably un¬ 
comfortable at seeing him abroad so soon. 

Still Jonathau pushed on till he camo to the cart in 
which the two prisoners were seated. 

Then he wheeled liis horse round and walked by the 
side of it. 

Ilis eyes gleamed with baleful triumph, and tho two 
men, after ono glance, turned away, unablo to hear that 
basilisk-like gaze. 

And so the procession went on—and on. 




THE HORSE FALLS EXHAUSTED ON THE ROAD, TO THE DESPAIR OF JACK AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Round the corner of the Old Bailey into Skinner-street, j 
down Snow-hill, and np the opposite steep ascent. 

It was customary to make a pause for a moment or so 
at this place, in order that the horse who drew the cart 
might recover a little from his exertion. _ 

But the hangman, who was driving, soon whipped lnm 
up again, for as he glanced up to the clock of St. Andrew s 
Church, he saw .hey were already a little behind 

The immense and densely-packed mob hooted and 
yelled, and hissed, as the}' usually did upon such occa¬ 
sions. 

The procession was of tolerable length. 

Bnt those in the van had no small difficulty in forcing a 
passage through the compact and living mass. 5 

It was not that they did not shrink from the horses 
hoefs, or the cutlasses of the officers, but the pressure was 
so great that they could not retreat. 1 

When they had passed the end of Gray’s Inn-lane, 
- however, the crowd was very much thinner 


Bnt this was only felt by those in advance, for as the 
procession moved, the people walked with . . 

The jollity and bravado which Flood and Blewitt had 
exhibited in the condemned hold had quite departed now. 

Monthly—their eyesbloodshot, and their heads bent down 
upon their bosoms, they listened to the exhortations of the 
chaplain who, attired in full canonicals, sat on the o-oosite 
side of the cart. , , ,. 

But the voice of the man of God could barely be dis¬ 
tinguished above the "'in of the crowd, who^kept up a 
perpetual roar. , ' ,, . 

There was very little, if any sympathy felt for the two 
men in the cart. . . 

Had Jack been there, according to Wild s intention, *ie 
case might have been very different. 

On—on the dismal procession forced its way. 

Holborn was passed, and St. Giles’s reached. _ 

In the High-street was a public-house, which was 
stated to be half waV between New gate and iy burn. 

At this public-house, from time immemorial, it had 
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been customary for tlio procession to bait for a few minutes 
tor refreshment. 

A bowl of punch, provided by the landlord, was brought 
out, which was held to the lips of the condemned men, 
some of whom barely tasted it, while others would drink 
a large quantity. 

This custom was not departed from in the present in- 
etauce. 

All came to a halt. 

.At this place the pressure was awful, for people woo 
wished to have a good view of the prisoners, had taken 
up their stations there hours before. 

The police-officers, however, cleared a space, and ranged 
themselves round it in a circle. 

The bowl of hot steaming punch was brought out. 

The landlord of the public-house carried it. 

He held it aloft. 

The people gave a loud cheer. 

Blewitt was nearest, so he had the punch presented 
to him first. 

lie drank vfiih avidity, and was repeatedly cheered Ly 
the populace for so doing. 

Then it was handed to Flood, who made an attempt to 
swallow a mouthful, but failed. 

The poor wretch was completely overcome by the im¬ 
mediate prospect of that death which he had so often s<mn 
inflicted upon others. 

The people hissed. 

I his seemed to revive him a little, and lie looked 
round wiih lack-lustre eyes. 

Then he made another effort to drink. 

But with no better success. 

. Finding this to be the case, and stimulated by the quan¬ 
tity of the hot beverage of which he had previously par¬ 
taken, Blewitt uttered an awful oath, and asked for the 
remnant. 

Then, amidst vociferous cheering, he swallowed the 
whole—drained the bowl to tbc dregs. 

The landlord, admiring bis pluck, held up the empty 
vessel with the bottom uppermost, upon which he tapped 
with his fingers, to signify that it was empty. 

There was another cheer, and then the order was given 
for tho procession to resume its march. 

Up the naiTOw crooked High-street they went, then 
the refuge cf the lowest of tho low, and the haunt of the 
most vicious persons in all England, and round the coiner 
into Oxford-road they went. 

No shops and houses then lined the spacious street. J.t 
was a country high-road, with gardens and meadows on 
either side. 

Keeping steadily along this, and going at abetter speed, 
they at length approached their destination. 

Long before the gallows itself was in sight, they could 
tell by the shoals of people which they met. 

All round the ill-omeued spot, a crowd denser thau any 
through which they had forced a passage, had congre¬ 
gated. 

Through this they would never have got, had not a 
body of officers, mounted on horseback, kept a kind of lane 
for them to pass through. 

Seated as they were, the wretched prisoners could not 
see in advance without turning their heads. 

The gallows came in sight. 

That strangely formed instrument of execution, the like 
of. which has been seen by few now living, with its three 
triangularly placed upright pieces of timber and transverse 
beams. 

But though they did not look, they could tell k was in 
view. 

The hoarse cries of tLe people told them that. 

Besides, the different objects on the road were familiar 
to them, and they knew the spot from which the first view 
of the gallows could be obtained. 

At length the procession passed through the two ranks 
of poliee'Officers of which we have spoken. 

They had occupied that position since daybreak. 

As the procession passed through, they turned i u and 
formed part of it'. 

Jonathan still rode by the side of the cart. 

He had not once moved from that position after taking 

it. 

There was a clear space all round the scaffold. 

It was kept by a body of halberdiers, wbc stood two 


deep, and formed as firm a barrier to the crowd r.s a w&O 
would have done. 

This open space was reached. 

The chaplain grew more earnest iu his exhortations. 

Blewitt, however, maddened by the fiery drink lie had 
swallowed, broke out into a song, tl«s burden of which 
was taken up by the mob. 

lie had resolved to die game. 

But Flood, who all Lis life had been so blustering a 
bully, was quite weighed down. 

lie seemed already like one dead—very certain is it 
that he was quito unconscious of what was taking place 
around him. 

The cart was driven beneath the fatal beam. 

The horse, who had been well trained to his work, 
stopped of his own accord. 

The executioner stood up, and was received with that 
awful howling cry with which tho dread functionary of 
the law is always greeted. 

Unmoved, however, by this demonstration of popular 
dislike, tbe hangman drew deliberately from his pocket 
two small white bundles. 

He unrolled them one after the other, and then it could 
be seen what they were. 

They were tbe white caps which are drawn over tLe 
faces of the condemned, in order to hide the convulsions 
produced by strangulation. 

Flood and Blewitt were already piuioned- 

They were forced to stand up iu the cart. 

Tho white caps were drawn down over their faces. 

An officer supported Flood, or he would have fallen. 

At this awful moment, when Le stood upon the threshold 
of another world, and when the horror of his position 
would, one would have thought, been most deeply felt, 
Blewitt moved his feet about, and endeavoured to dunes 
in the bottom of the cart 


CHAPTEB CLXXXV, 

RELATES WHAT TOOK PLACE AFTER THE KXEC0TIOH Of 
WILD’S TWO JANIZARIES 

It was a horrible and disgusting spectacle. 

The chaplain turned away his head. 

But the mob, when they perceived what was taking 
place, applauded him. 

The sounds reached the ears of the deluded ruffian, and 
be continued bis daneo with greater energy. 

It was the hangman who put a period tc tho per¬ 
formance. 

He shook Blewitt roughly, and then his assistant slipped 
a rope round his ankles, and forming it into a running 
noose, drew it tight. 

He was then securely pinioned and quite helpless 

The expression of lus face could uot be seen, aud so no 
tongue can tell v. hat tbe odd-shaped cap covered. 

The ropes had been fixed to the fatal beam in readiness. 

Long practice had imparted dexterity to the hangman’s 
movements, aud he, with great rapidity, seised one of 
them, and hastily tied the noose under his neck. 

The same operation was performed upon Flood, who 
had not recovered from his state of stupor and then the 
preparations were complete. 

Like some grim spirit of evil Jonathan Wild stood 
beside the cart. 

He had eyes for nothing save the two mon. 

The immense crowd of people, the authorities, all and 
every one iu fact, were nnheeded by him. 

Not a single movement that they made escaped his 
watchful gaze. 

When all was ready, and the chaplain had left tbe cart, 
the hangman and his assistants desceuded. 

The latter walked to the horse’s head, for the reader 
must understand that the men about to be hanged were 
not standing upon a platform of any kind, hut in the 
bottom of tbe cart. 

The assistant then took a thick-thonged whip from tbe 
place where he had stuck it between the shafts. 

He struck the horse a sharp blow with it, aud then 
drew him forward. 

The cumbrous wheels belonging to the veniele revolved. 

The doomed men felt all that interposed between them 
and death slipping Irom beneath their feet, and they 
pcworlccn to prevent it, though severed oouvnisiva move- 
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ments which they made showed how they endeavoured to 
do so. F 

With a rumbling sound the cart was drawn quite away, 
and then all that was left was two pendant fignm* 
hanging from two of the triangular-shaped beams. 

But the ceremony was scarcely over. 

It would have taken some time for the men to have 
strangled themselves by their own weight alone, so to put 
them out of their misery, the hangman seized them by tho 
legs in rapid succession, and hung with his whole weight. 

A few convulsive shudders followed, and then nil etas 
over. 

Limp and inanimate their bodies floated idly in the 
breeze, which was just strong enough to make them move 
to and fro. 

Jonathan Wild, as soot as the deed was fully accom¬ 
plished, raised his hand, and pointing towards the lifeless 
forms, cried— 

“ Three groans for the murder of John Roots ! ” 

His words were caught by'the foremost in the crowd 
and instantly responded to, and the cry was at length 
taken up by the whole of the assemblage. 

Upon this, the governor of Newgate, who had kept as 
much out of Wild’s sight as possible, drew near. 

Jonathan greeted him with an angry scowl. 

Mr. Noakcs observed it, and wished he Lad kept back, 
but he conlu not retreat, so he said—• 

‘ Mr. Wild! Mr Wild! ” 

“Well?” 

“ 1 trust you don’t bear me any malice for what has 
occurred.” 

“Why not?” 

“ It was not my fault, nor the fault of any one in New¬ 
gate. I wanted him hanged quite as much as yon.” 

“Bah!” 

“ You might believe me, Mr. Wild.” 

u You should Lave taken more care.” 

“ I tooE every care, • 

“ It does not look like it.” 

“ Who would have suspected it ? I never should; and 
whether you like to believe me or not, the turnkeys, who 
ware sitting at the other end cf the lodge, were talking 
about his former escape, and saying hew necessary it 
was for them to be vigilant.” 

“And yet he escaped again p” 

“ He did, and I can’t make out how. 1 should say it 
was impossible fer any one to have squeezed through so 
small a space.” 

“Well, well, Mr. Ncakes,” said Jonathan, whose blood¬ 
thirsty spirit must have been to some extent appeased by 
what had just taken place, “ it is no good there being any 
ill blood between us ; we shall get on best if we continue 
friends. As for Jack Sheppard, the only way that you can 
atone for his escape is to recapture him with as little delay 
as possible.” 

“ I have tiled my best to do that, Mr. Wild, and it will 
be strange indeed if 1 do not succeed.” 

“ Do so—do so. Both Jack and bis accomplices would 
nave been safe ore now had it not been for tho wound I 
was unlucky enough to receive. I feel it now—I feel it 
now.” 

The thief-taker reeled in the saddle as he spoke, and, 
perhaps, would have fallen to the ground, had not his 
friend, the governor, lent him his assistance. 

Jonathan was giddy. 

But by an effort he mastered the feeling. 

“ You came out too soon, Mr. Wild,” said the governor, 
“ and now you are suffering for it.” 

“No, no. It is nothing. I am all right now- lit was 
just a little giddiness, that was all.” 

“ I am glad to hear it.” 

“Enough,Mr. Noakcs. On this spet, and irt sight of 
those two villains yonder, I swear that I will take no rest 
until Jack Sheppard swings there like they do. It will 
not be long before I keep my oath, for I ifave many im¬ 
portant matters to attend to; but revenge sets them 
every one aside, and must be the first gratified.” 

“ You Will, then, take tho matter personally in hand, 
and^quitc independent of what the government may 

“Certainly; and, as i have the strongest motive to 
urge me on, I shall bo almost certain to succeed.” 

a I shall try to beat you, Mr. Wild; but there is no 
need for us to stay here any longer, without you wish to 


see the crowd disperse; and if you wait for that, you will 
have to stay here some time 1 ; and look, the sheriffs are 
going.” % 

“ Wo will follow them, Mr. Noakes.” 

The governor was well pleased to find Jonathan eo 
amicably disposed towards him, and the pair joined the 
procession, which was then in the act of leaving. 

The governor kept close to tLe side of the chief-taker, 
endeavouring to still further conciliate him. 

By the time they reached the Old Bailey, they were quite 
good friends. 

Jonathan repaired to his own house. He had carried 
things off pretty well, but he was in such a state of ex¬ 
haustion that he could scarcely support himself in the 
saddle. 

§ uilt Arnold heard him arrive and opened the door, 
e saw his master swaying backwards and forwards in 
imminent danger of falling. 

He ran down tho steps at once, and assisted him to 
alight from his steed. 

Then he half carried him into the house. 

Just as they entered the hall, Mr. Snoxall,whohad been 
up to see bis patient, descended the stairs, and a meeting 
took place. 

Jonathan’s countenance was ghastly in the extreme. 

“ Brandy ! ” he gasped ; “ give me brandy ! ” 

“ I told you bow it would be,” exclaimed Mr. Snoxall; 
“ I knew very well what would be the result! Now tabs 

my advice, Mr. Wild--’ 

“ Bab ! silence ! Brandy, I say.” 

Quilt Arnold bad long since learned the policy of im¬ 
mediately complying with the thiei-takePe orders, so he 
started off to fetch the brandy. 

He returned with it in a few moments. 

Jonathan drank of it deeply. 

The influence of the stimulant soon made itself ap¬ 
parent. 

But ti e strength which it produced was but of £ fac¬ 
titious character. 

Mr. Snoxall spoke again, and this time he was listened 
to. 

“ Mr. Wild, if ycu Would only he guided by me.” 

“ In what ? ” 

“ You arc suffering from fearful wounds, or rather the 
weakness which those wounds Lave caused. The brandy 
you drink, although it may endow you with a momentary 
strength, will scon depart, and leave ycu weaker than be¬ 
fore.” 

Jonathan felt the truth of all tLis, and the conviction 
also dawned upon him, that if he neglected his own health, 
he should he baulked of his revenge and all his schemes 
of aggrandizement which he had formed. 

This made him rather more temperate than usual, for 
he asked— 

“ What should you advise, Mr. Snesall ? ” 

“ In the first place, rest.” 

Tho thief-taker felt how acceptable rest would be to Lis 
tried and debilitated frame. 

“ Rest not only of the body, but tbe mind,” added tho 
apothecary. 

Jonathan grinned. 

“ Can you not give me a medicine that will have the 
same effect, and allow me action ? ” 

Mr. Snoxall shook his head. 

“ Then give me brandy! ” 

“ brandy, I say, and more of it. 


cried the thief-taker j 
Brandj— brandy ! ” "* 


CHAPTER CLXXXV1. 

RETURNS TO STEGGS AND EDGWORTH BESS. 

Had not Jonathan Wild’s constitution been as strong as 
iron, it could never have withstood os it did the attacks 
which were made upon it. 

The brandy mounted to his brain. 

A mist cf blood seemed to envelop all things, 

P.ut that soon passed away, and he again felt that ha 
possessed a moiety at least of hi3 ordinary strength. 

For a pursuit alter Jack Sheppard, to Le of any avail, 
he knew ic ought to be instituted at once, and he could 
trust the .conduction of it into no other hands than his 
swn. 

Mr. Snoxall’s proposal was one that he co’.ud not listen 
to at all. 

Turning round, then, he gave orders to Quilt to get to= 
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getber as large a troop of men as he could, all mounted 
and armed, and he would place himself at their head 
and commence a vigorous pursuit of Jack Sheppard 
In the meanwhile he went over iuto Giltspur-street and 
made a good meal, which he washed down with pleutifu. 
potations of port wine, which he sent for from a con¬ 
tiguous public-house. 

By the time he had done this, Quilt had managed to 
assemble a body of men somewhere about filteen in 
number. 

These were all in the pay of the thief-taker. 

In pursuance of the agreement made between them. 
Quilt came over and told Wild, who was much the better 
for the food he had eaten and the wine he had drunk. 

He mounted his horse, and no one to have seen him 
perform the act would have guessed his true condition. 

The word of command was given to the troop, which 
immediately put itself in motion. 

Jonathan led them up Giltspur-street and through 
Smithfield, into the open country. 

But leaving the relation of what took place during his 
ycurney, and the success he met with to another chapter, 
we will go back a little, and turn our atteutiou to a less 
repulsive character in our history. 

We allude to Steggs. 

When we saw him, aud left him last, it was as a sen tiuel 
before tho door of the room in which poor Edgw'ortli Bess 
was imprisoned. 

Jonathan Wild had uttered some tempting promises to 
him, and a struggle took place in his mind as to whether 
He should accept them or not. 

Fortunately Steggs already knew Jonathan’s treacher¬ 
ous nature. It had been displayed already. 

Doubtless, had he been sincere in what he said, or if 
Steggs could have believed him to be sincere, tbe condi¬ 
tion of Edgworth Bess and her two defenders, Blueskiu 
and Jack Sheppard, would have been sad indeed. 

For a long time Steggs sat aud pondered, unable to 
decide as to which way he should act. 

He was dazzled by Wild’s promises. 

They were not unsubstantial ones either, for at that 
moment Le could feel ten guineas in his pocket — the 
earnest—the first instalment of his future reward. 

One thing only, perhaps, rose above Lis avarice, and 
that was his revenge. 

Even this he would like to purchase as cheaply as pos- 
sible. ... . . , 

Steggs recollected the injuries he had received at Wild s 
hauds. 

The desire for revenge increased 

He felt that it would be a greater satisfaction to witness 
the downfall of the thief-taker than it would bo to witness 
his elevation. 

“ I will play into his hands,” he said; “I cannot do 
wrong then. I will fall iuto his views, but it shall he 
warily ! I shall soon find whether he intends to be false 
to me or not, and I shall know my course.” 

Haring the means of entering the chamber in which 
Edgworth Bess was confined whenever he thought proper, 
he longed for an opportunity of communicating what he 
had learned from Blueskin, for he with common cunning 
wished to keep iu with both parties, aud then side with 
the oue which seemed to offer him the greatest advan¬ 
tages. 

* But he dreaded to enter tho room while Wild was in 
the house, or anywhere near at hand. 

The thief-taker remained in his office the whole of the 
day; and it beiug Saturday night, he was engaged in total¬ 
ling up his week’s profits, when the clanging of the alarm 
bell ol Newgate smote upon bis ears. 

He dropped bis pen, and tben rushed out. 

Jonathan bad left orders that Steggs was to be supplied 
with food at. regular intervals, and it was soon after this 
event that the waiter from the eating-house iu Giltspur- 
street came up with a meal on a tray. 

This man was, of course, lull of Jack’s escape, tire ac¬ 
count of which Steggs received without astonishment. 

In reply to his questions, however, the man told Lin? 
that Wild had mounted a horse and set off in pursuit. 

That ho would be absent for some time, and that he! 
should hear his return, Steggs felt certain. 

Here, then, was the opportunity lor winch he'pad 
longed. 


Accordingly, as soon as the waiter took bis departure, he J 
crossed the landing on tip-toe, and tapped at the door. \ 
A taint “come in ” followed, aud inserting the skeleton- 
key in the lock, he turned it in the wards and entered. 

The poor piisoner staited up, and greeted him with a 
wan smile. 

Steggs had a heart. 

That smile touched it. 

It is wonderful what an alteration a little thing will 
produce. 

When he saw that smile, Steggs forgot Wild and all I 
his glittering promises; he forgot his avarice, and the I 
desire to render a service to the poor girl who looked up 
to him so confidingly, and who believed him to be her 
friend, rose paramount to every other feeling. 

“Toll me, toll me,” she exclaimed, in a feeble voice, “tell 
me all you know at once. This suspense will kill me! 
Where is Jack ?” 

“ lie has escaped.” 

A ery of joy, which she could not have suppressed had 
her life depended upon it, came from her lips. 

Steggs looked terrified. 

He was afraid that some one would hear her, and held 
up his hand. 

She saw it, and asked, in a suppressed voice— 

“ Is it—is it true ? Can it really be true ? Has he 
escaped ? ” 

“ Be silent, I beg,” said Steggs, “ for my sake—for 
your’s—for Jack’s ! ” 

“ Oh! yes, I will not cry out again, but I could not 
control myself before. Answer me! Oh ! you cannot 
tell what I have suffered from suspenso during all the 
weary time which has elapsed since I saw you last. 
Don’t keep me in that suspense any longer, pray do 
not, but ease my heart. You told me that he was iu 
Newgate! ” 

“ i did, and so he was. He has been tried, and cast 
for death, but he has escaped. I have seen Blueskin.” 

“ Have you ? When ? ” 

“ Yesterday.” 

“ Well ? ” 

“He told me he bad a plan arranged by which he 
hoped to be able to accomplish Jack’s escape.” 

“ He is a good friend.” 

“ Since then I have not seen or beard anything of him, 
but- I have just learned that the plan has been suc¬ 
cessful.” 

“ Thank heaven!” 

“ Can you hear that boll tolling ? ” 

The loud clanging of tho alarm-bell could be beard 
quite plainly in the chamber. 

“I do; I have Leard it for some time. What does it 
mean P ” 

“ It means that a prisoner has broken out of Newgate, 
and tbe prisoner that it tolls for is Jack Sheppard! ” 
Edgworth Bess clasped her bands together and listened. 
She thought she had never heard such sweet music as 
that dissonant bell, but soon another thought struck her, 
and she said— 

“ But has he got quite free P Do they pursue him ? ” 

“ No and yes.” 

“ What do you mean by do and yes ? ” 

“He has not got quite free, inasmuch as his foes are 
hard upon Lis track, aud foremost among those in pursuit 
is Jonathan Wild.” 

“ Oh! heavens, what am I to suffer from that man 1 
He persecutes me and all who befriends me. I am afraid 
his malice will only be appeased by death.” 

“ Do not be too much alarmed. 

“ There is danger.” 

“ 1 admit that, hut you must bear in mind that Jack 
has Blueskiu with him, and that together they have move 
than once proved themselves a match for the thief- 
taker.” 

“True—true.” 

“ If they are pursued, it does not follow that they will 
be captured.” 

“ Ycu give me new hopes.” 

“ I desired to do sc, aud am glau I have succeeded. 
«\nd now listen to me. ’ 

. “I am listening, my friend.” 

“{strangely enough, Jonathan has selected me from 
among his other men to place confidence in, and haa 
given me oue particular duty to fulfil.” 
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“What?” 

“ To remain outside this door as a sentinel, in order to 
see that no one enters this chamber who is not privileged 
to do so, and to see that you do not escape.” 

“ Is it possible ? ” 

“ It sounds impossible, does it not ? but we are all in 
the hands of fate. Jonathan has made offers and pro¬ 
mises to me that would he enough to shake any man, 
provided I might be faithful to him; but the question is, 
would he he true to me ? ” 


CHAPTER. CLXXXYII. 

EDGWOBTH BESS WINS STEGGS OVER 10 HER INTERESTS. 

Steggs folded his arms together and bit his nails, as he 
propounded this important question. 

Edgworth Bess raised her head, and looked him keenly 
in the face. 

A vague idea of danger crossed her brain. 

“He has not shook you?” she said, interrogatively, 
though her heart told her that he had. “ You know him 
too well to believe in his sincerity. Jonathan Wild never 
yet kept faith with any human being, and never will.” 

“He did shake me,” said Steggs. “But I am firm 
again now. I will be your faithful friend for ever.” 

“ I hope so. You will find it more to your advantage 
in every way, for I shall never play you false. Has Jona¬ 
than offered you money to join him in his plans ? If 
so, you shall have just double what he has promised, 
if you take my part and assist me in recovering my 
. rights, for there is no witness so important as yourself.’' 

“ I confess, with shame, that I listened to his words, 
and that which he said made a deep impression on me; 
but that is over now—believe me, it is over, and I shall be 
faithful to you. I feel that I can trust you, and Jonathan 
has already shown too much treachery for me to believe 
in the sincerity of his promises.” 

“ I am glad that you take that view of the case. He 
would not be faithful to his word. He has great schemes 
on hand—1 know that well, and I have no doubt he would 
be able to carry them out more easily if he had an instru¬ 
ment which he could use; but rest assured, that, when 
the work was finished, and there was nothing more for it 
to do, it would be cast aside.” 

“ That is it—that is it. But I will be even with him. 
I will fall in with his schemes. I will profess to help 
him, and so I will. I will assist him to reach the highest 
pinnacle to which he has aspired, and then when I have 
done that, when he feels that he has triumphed, I will 
cast him down from the giddy eminence, and so great 
will be his fall, that he will never rise again.” 

There was a wild excitement about Steggs as he thus 
spoke, and he uttered the words, which came easily to his 
lips, with a dramatic force which many an actor would 
have tried in vain to imitate. 

“Dismiss that thought,” said Bess. “Leave him to 
himself. The plan you propose is too dangerous—by far 
too dangerous, when you consider the nature of the man 
with whom you have to deal. Dismiss the thought, and 
devote yourself wholly to my interests. Believe me, that 
will prove your best plan of action, and the one that will 
bring you the greater profit.” 

“ No, no, I have set my heart upon the scheme. Blue- 
ekin knows and has approved of it, and so would Jack if it 
was communicated to him I am liexe to carry it eut, and 
I will do it, or perish in the attempt. 1 shall not, how¬ 
ever, neglect you. On the contrary, you shall be sheltered 
from all personal violence at his hands, and, if possible, be 
set at liberty, I was a fool to listen to what he said, but 
it was the money which blinded my judgment. But that 
is quite past. It will never occur again, and my original 
resolution shall be carried out.” 

Truly was Steggs an enemy much to be dreaded, and 
so the reader will find as the narrative proceeds. 

Edgworth Bess shrunk back, terrified at the vehemence 
‘ of Lis manner. 

He saw tLe action, and controlled himself. 

He spoke, after a moment’s silence, in a much calmer 
and more rational tone of voice. 

“ Listen to me. While you are here yon are, perhaps, 
as safe as you could re anywhere, especially in your feeble 
state of health. You must forget that you are in a 
prison, and feel assured that while I remain a sentinel 


at your door, no harm can possibly come to you ; neither 
at the hands of Wild himself, nor at the hands of any of Lis 
janizaries. I shall be all the time close hand to protect 
you.” 

“ Accept my thanks. They are all that I am able to 
offer you now, but I hope the time will soon be at hand 
when I shall he able to recognise your services iu a more 
substantial manner.” 

“ Enough. I am a poor man—a very poor man ; and it 
is the want of money which has driven me to do that which 
I Lave done. But it is over.” 

“ You shall have wealth, if that is what you crave. Oh! 
how I long to hear that Jack has escaped! If he has done 
so, then I should wish to be with him ; and, if nothing 
better could be done, I would leave England with him, 
and in some other country live content, foregoing all my 
wealth.” 

“ Don’t speak of that.” 

“Why not?” 

“ I should be loath indeed to afford Jonathan Wild so 
great a triumph as that. Stay here, as I proposed.” 

“ The place is hateful to me.” 

“No doubt—no doubt. But, then, you should consider 
your weak state. You would he unequal to much exer¬ 
tion.” 

“ lam very ill.” 

“You are. 1 wonder you are still-in life. And now 
listen to me. With respect to yourself, Jonathan’s plans 
are as clear as noonday. 

“ To you they may be, hut they are not so to me. If 
you can, explain them to me.” 

“ Willingly, because then y ou will see that, for the pre¬ 
sent, you are safe; aud that you have nothing much to 
fear from the thief-taker, if you do not exasperate him.” 

“ Tell me, then, at once. 

“You are not yet of age ? ” 

“1 know it.” 

“ What is your age ? Everything depends upon that.” 

“ I must be nearly twenty.” 

“ Then you have one year of safety. When you are 
twenty-one you will bo mistress of and responsible for 
your own actions. Do yon understand ? ” 

“ Yes—yes.” 

“ Until then your are not your own mistress, nor would 
the law hold you accountable for vour actions. Now, can 
you guess what Jonathan will do r ” 

“ No.” 

“ He will keep you here a prisoner, and take every care 
of you until you are of age.” 

“ Yes—yes.” 

“ And then he will find some means, I do not say what, 
of forcing you into a marriage with him.” 

“Mercy!” 

“ Do you understand now ? ” 

“ I do—I do, indeed. I have heard something of this 
before.” 

“ He. will then be your husband and your master. 
Immediately after this he will take steps to recover your 
wealth aud title, and when he has succeeded in this, he 
will step forward, and, as your husband, lay claim to 
it all.” 

“ The monstrous villain! ” 

“ He deserves the title. You can see now his policy. But 
he shall be thwarted. Fear nothing. Do not be cast 
down. Until the time I mention, you are perfectly safe. 
Let me advise you, then, to keep yourself calm, aud get 
well as soon as possible. I will watch over you, and, as 
early as I can, will communicate with Jack and Blueskiu, 
who shall decide what had best be done- Does this con¬ 
tent you ? ” 

“ It does—but”—— 

“ But what ? ” ^ 

“ Fain would I leave this place at once.” 

“ You may well wish it, but yon are safest here. While 
you are a prisoner, Jonathan will attempt nothing, so do 
not precipitate matters, or hurry him into doing what h«e 
would not.” 

“ I will try.’ 

'•‘Above all, keep a good heart. You see. Jack Shep¬ 
pard has escaped; ar 1 new I will tell you something 
more, which ought to mako you liappy.” 

“What—what?” 

“ When you are in full possession of your rights, yott 
will have the command of almost unbounded wealth, itk 
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though jour uncle has lived freely, yet all is so strictly 
intailed, that he can make away with nothing. Wealth is 
power. You will have great—very great influence. _ i ovtr 
intercession would go a long way towards obtain)’'" a 
pardon for ” —— f 

“ Jack Sheppard,” interrupted Bess, eagerly. 

“Yes, Jack Sheppard, or anyone else in whom you 
might feel an interest.” , M , j 

“That doe 3 indeed give me hopes. I will no gulden 
by what you say in every particular. Come to me as 
often as you can, for your words are the only consolation 
I receive. Try to sec Blueskin as early as you can, and 
hear what he savs.” 

“He will ho able to judge best,” said tit eggs, and 
when he is prepared, we shall see what can ho douo 
towards escaping, hut lot ii he how it will, it is necessary 
for you to ho in good health and strength.” 

“ I will try—1 will try. I feci better and stronger now 
than I have done since I have been in this dreary place. 
When shall you see Blueskin ? ” 

“ That is more than I can tell. Both him and Jack are 
pursued by Jonathan Will, and there is no knowing how 
far he will chase than, or how the pursuit will terminate. 
!Iark! what is that ? ” 

A confused noise came from below. 

‘ : I must leave you now,” said Steggs, “ II will be unsafe 
for me to stay any longer. 1 must sen what has hap¬ 
pened. Perhaps Jonathan has returned.” 

“ You will seo me again as soon as you can ? 

“ I promise you I will, and now good night 
“ Good night ” 

Stegg 3 locked the door, and peered over the balusters. 
Something of an unusual character was taking place 
below. 


CHAPTER CLXXXVI1L 

ICia HOUSE FALLS DEAD Ul'ON THE HOAD, LEAVING 

JACK SHEEPARD AND HIS COMRADES TN AN AWKWARD 

SITUATION. 

When Jack fired tlio pistol and shot Wild in the head, 
ho did not stop to tee what injury his old fee had 
received. _ _ • 

On the contrary, Johnson whipped the horse, and made 
him go at a still greater speed. 

The poor creature was almost exhausted, buc it had a 
capital spirit, and struggled onward. 

Blueskin and Jack saw Jonathan rail o£F his horse on to 
the roadway, but in another moment ho was out cf sight 
in tlio darkness. 

The former made his way to the front ot the cart. 

“ Off with your woman’s toggery, Joe,” ho said, % you 
will find it inconvenient if the time for action eon.es. I 
will take the reins a hit.” 

Johnson said not a word in reply, hut handed him the 
reins. 

He then, without any difficulty, slipped off the female 
apparel with which he had disguised himself, and which 
he had put on over his ordinary clothing. 

lie rolled it up in a bundle, and threw it out of the 
cart. 

“ Now, which way shall wo take, Joe ? ” asked Blueskin. 
“ I did not think the pursuit after us would he so hot, and 
I am quite out of my latitude.” 

“ I have been wondering which would be tho best way 
to take,” replied Johnson. “Wo are out of tho hearing 
of our pursuers. Suppose we were to take the first turning 
to the left, and make cur way across tho country in a 
westerly direction f ” 

“ Agreed, that will do as well ns anything. You had 
better take the reins again.” 

Johnson did so. 

“ I am afraid the nag won’t carry us much further. c?he 
seems all hut done for now,” 

“Take it easy when you get round the corner. Tea 
to one if we do not throw them entirely oil ihe scent,” 

“ 1 hopo we Hall he lucky enough to so. Tl at was 
nn awful downer Jonathan had. I heard the crush 
myself.” 

“ It was, and it v, ill 1,0 a good thing :1 it puts a step tc 
the pursuit altogether, ’ 

“ I am afraid there will be small chance of that. This 
escape* and the daring manner in which it was effected; 


will make a tremendous uproar. What do you think, 
Jack?” 

“ I think so. But tell me, whore is Edgworlh Bess ? ” 

“ A prisoner.” 

“ In Wild’s house ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Heaven help her, then !” 

“ Heaven will help Ler,” 

“ i)o not take mo far from London. Do you hear ? I 
shall not rest a moment until 1 have set her free, and 
placed her somewhere in safety.” 

“ Wo will talk of that directly. She is in no immediate 
danger. Do you remember Stegg? ? ” 

“ The accomplice of Lord Dcnuunl i ” 

“ Yes, that is the man.” 

“What of him?” 

“Jonathan Wild’s treachery has made him our fiiend, 
and he is now as anrions to serve Edgworth Cess as lie 
was before to persecute her.” 

“Is he sincere ?” 

“ I think so.” 

“Why?” 

Blueskin then proceeded to relate what had taken place, 
and put him in possession of all facts. 

But Jack was far from satisfied. 

He doubted Steggs. 

Aud while the poor heiress was in Wild’s house he 
dreaded the worst. 

Besides she was ill, suffering, and he determined to see 
her. 

He had heard with joy that she Lad refused to believe 
him guilty of the crime for which he was condemned to 
death, 

lie would know no rest until he had seen her. 

He was, in truth, weary and tired cf liie, aud would 
willingly have laid down there and then and died, had it 
not been for her. 

She it was who formed ihe tie which bound him to 
existence, and that tie was too strong to ho easily broken. 

But he felt that he should be quite content to surrender 
up himself, if ho could only see her in safety and in pos¬ 
session of those rights and honours of which she had so 
long been deprived. 

“ I shall yet triumph over the villain Wild!” ho ex¬ 
claimed, with emphasis. “He has tried hard to bring me 
to the scaffold, hut all his efforts have been abortive oues. 
Now I will try what I can do. He shall suffer the death 
he has been so anxious to inflict upon mo, and then I 
shall feci content.” 

“ Here is rny hand in that matter,” replied Blueskin , 
“ I will join you in it, and assist you heart and soul. We 
are not very well circumstanced to carry out our inten¬ 
tion, hut much can he done when ycu are determined. 
Jonathan Wild shah swing at Tybum before he is much 
older.” 

“And a good job too,” chimed in Johnson; “ and”—— 

Ho paused abruptly. 

Tho horse had continued going at good speed, and was 
now in a kind of half gallop, when ho suddenly fell to the 
ground as if struck down by lightning. 

The shafts of the cart snapped asunder in a moment, 
and the threo fricuds, wholly unprepared for the event, 
were pitched out violently into the roadway. 

The horso was dead. 

He had gone as loDg as his muscles would sustain him ; 
they had been stretched to their utmost tension, and he 
had given way all at once. 

When he fell he never moved in the least, 

Blueskin .and Johnson were in the front of the cart, and 
were pitched out in a moment, while Jack was thrown out 
over the side. 

All alighted on tho hard road with considerable force. 

' Fortunately, however, neither were much hurt, and after 
a minute or two, during which they recovered their senses 
a little, all three scrambled to their feet. 

They were much bruised aud shaken, of course, but they 
struggled against tho sensation which the pain caused, for 
they knew not how soon their foes might ho upon them. 

To be sure they bad not heard much of them for the 
lari few moments, but they might be upuu their track for 
till that. 

i A glance showed them that the toi cJ ,. i:a eu-uJ, and 
quilo incapable of motion. 

What would be the best thine. w £ 
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If they left the cart just where it was, iu the middle of 
the road, it would give it clue to tlioir whereabouts. 

J3ut what wa3 to be done with them ? 

Blueskin went a little way down the road, and then eamo 
to a gate leading into a meadow. 

It was 'locked, but that was not much of an obstacle to 
Blueskin. 

lie had it open in a trice. 

Then, going back, he told his comrades what he had 
done, and" they set about disentangling the cart from the 
horse. 

When this was done, the three easily drew the cart 
along, for it was of a light build, and concealed it in the 
men Jows behind the hedge. 

Then there was the horse to dispose of 

This was by far a more troublesome affair, but by their 
united strength they succeeded in dragging it after them, 
a few yards at a time, until that was in the meadow like¬ 
wise. 

Blueskin pulled the gate shut, and Onding it Lad a 
tendency to swing open, he kept it in its proper place by 
means of a largo 6tono which he rolled against ;t. 

There were now no very perceptible traces of what had 
happened, but tbeir position was much worse than it 
had been. 

Altogether a good deal of time had been occupied, and 
they every moment expected to hoar the trampling hoofs 
of their pursuers’ horses on the road. 

But they were not audible as yet. 

“ What shall we do, Johnson ? ” Blueskin asked. 

“ We cannot do better than keep straight down the 
road. There is a preserve not much further ou, and if we 
are hard pressed we can take refuge in it.” 

This was agreed to. 

They started at first to go down the read at a trot, but 
the pain of the bruises they had received soon caused them 
to diminish their speed. 

They went at a walk, and even that was laborious and 
distressing. 

And now, to add to their discomfiture, they could hear 
quite plainly that which they had so long expected— 
namely, the trampling of horses’ feet. 

u Where is the preserve you spoke of? The sooner we 
enter it the better, for I cannot keep up much longer, and 
the horsemen behind will be upon us directly.” 

It was Jack Sheppard who spoke. 

He had said nothing before, but he had been hurt much 
more than either of the others, for the simple reason that 
he had fallen from a greater height and in a more awk¬ 
ward manner. 

“It is not many yards further,' responded Johnson. 
“ Keep up, and we shall be all right. Do you see that 
black-'ooking mass before you, which seems almost lilro 
a cloud ? ” 

“Yes—yes.” 

"That is it, then. Cheer up. My own bones ache 
so that I can scarcely move. Keep up.” 

Nothing more was said, except that now and then 
one or other of them would utter a dismal groan which 
the anguish motion caused brought forth. 

At leugth the plantation was reached. 

But they found that it was guarded from the road by a 
high wooden fence behind, and close to which grew some 
dense vegetation. 

All were deeply disappointed and ready to give iu, 
except Johnson, wlio said— 

“ Keep to the left. Leave the road. Before long you 
will come to a.gnp, through which yon will be able to 
force your way. (Jn with you at once. There is po time 
to lose! ” 

CHAPTER CLXXNIX. 

JACK SHEPPARD, BLUES SIN, ANL JOHNSON HAW Afl 
ADVENTURE IN THE PLANTATION. 

There was, indeed, no time to lose, for the horsemen 
gained upon them with great rapidity. 

It- was practicable to skirt tbe plantation on its eastern 
s ; de—the northern faced the road—and accordingly out 
friends, under the direction of Johnson, did so. 

It was over a meadow that they took their way 

Ere long the palings began to present a dilapidated 
appearance, aDd they "pushed cn with renewed hope if 
quickly reaching the inclosure. 


Ou came the horsemen at a furious pace. They did 
not halt at any piece, so it would seem they had net 
noticed the fall of tho horse. 

All hold their breaths. 

Them was a slight chance that they would sweep down 
the road, and come to the conclusion that the fugitives 
were uot there, and this chance wa3 fulfilled, or the first 
portion of it, at any rate. 

They passed by the plantation with undiminished speed, 

“ Take cheer from that,” said Johnson, “ for that is a 
very great piece of luck. I don’t say they won’t come 
back, because tbey may Lave known for certain that we 
came down here. Wo must run the risk of that. We 
shall find a place whore we can scramble through directly.” 

“ What do you say to making one?” asked Blueskin. 

“ The wood is extremely rotten, and I could pull some of 
it dowu in a mcmcnt.” 

“No—no. Yon had better not do that. The keepers 
may see it, and besides, it will servo to show tho way w« 
have taken. Push on a little further, and we shall find a 
place ready made.” 

Blueskin was convinced that his friend wes right, so he 
continued hi3 course along the palings without another 
word. 

About two hundred paces further ou, they came to & 
place where the fence had been completely demolished... 

“ This is it,” said Johnson. “ Yon can get in easily 
enough.” 

And so they could. 

Just, however, as they were about to plunge among the 
trees, they were all startled by the loud report of a gun. 

It was somewhere close at hand. 

“ What does that mean ? ” asked Jack. > 

“ Fitlier the poachers or the keepers are anout. Con¬ 
found them ! Ten to one if the sound of the report docs 
not reach the ears of tho horsemen who have just passed, 
and cause them to return Curse them! There they go 
again! ” 

Another report followed. 

Something of an unusual nature was taking place, for a 
certainty, though the supposition which Johrscu had 
uttered was a probable enough one. 

By general consent be had taken the command of the 
whole party, and Le now led them on through tho 
intricacies of the wood. 

They proceeded for some time in silence. 

No more shots followed. 

It was Johnson’s iutention to go as near to the centre 
of the plantation as possible, believing that he then Lad 
the best chance of eluding his foes. 

Not a word was spoken, and they were careful to make 
no more nciso in their progress than they could possibly 
avoid, for they knew not what unfriendly ears might be 
close hv, but in spite of all their caro they .could not 

E rcvent a slight crackling now and then, as a twig or dead 
ranch of a tree snapped under their feet. 

All at once Johnson came to a halt, 
nis companions stopped likewise, and as they did so 
they heard a faint moaning sound. 

They all listened intently to it. 

Whnt cr who it camo from they could not tell. 

They had taken caro when they heard the shot fired to 
notice the spot from which they appeared to come, and 
had taken a path that would lead them directly from it. 
Johnson touched Blueskin on the arm. 

“ You are younger than I am. Creep forward stealthily 
a little way and then return, and try if you can find out 
what that means. Wo will stay where we are. It may¬ 
be of importance to us to know, and I know Jack is ton 
much hurt, cr 1 should have asked him.” 

This was uttered rapidly and in a lew tone of voice. 
Blueskin replied by at once doing as he was requested. 
It was an anxious five minutes which elapsed between 
the time of his departure and his return. 

Neither Sheppard nor Johnson uttered a word, but beat 
all their faculties to the one of listening. 

At length they heard a rustling noise, and directly 
afterwards, Blueskin appeared. 

“ What is it ? ” they both asked in a breath. 

“ Nothing to he over alarmed about, I tbinK, hollow 
Hie qnieklv and quietly.” , ,, . , 

As be spoke, Blueskin glided away, and they had no 
resource but to follow him, and discover what was too 
cause of the strange sound they had beam. 
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After proceeding about a hundred, paces through a 
thicket •which kept increasing in density every moment, 
they came to a small clearing, where the trees and under¬ 
growth had either been removed or had never grown. 

In this place was a rudely-built wood hut. 

Its roof was shrouded by tall trees, whose branches 
projected far over it, and cast it into deep shadow. 

There was sufficient light for all three of our friends to 
note the appearance of this place with tolerable accuracy. 

Blueskin had halted at the edge of this clearing, and 
the other two, who were following, did the same. 

The former then pointed to the hut. 

Following the direction of his finger. Jack and Jonnson 
perceived near the door of the hut, and lying apparently 
across its threshold, the body of a man. 

At least, they took it to be such, althongh the outlines 
of it were only partially defined. 

Even as they gazed, t&ere arose the same cry as they 
had before heard. 

The connexion between this man and the shots they had 
heard not long before was too close to be overlooked, and 
they at once came to the conclusion that he was wounded. 

But by whom ? 

That was a question none of them could answer. 

Jack was young, and had, in some respects, a sensitive 
nature. | 

In the present instance, situated as they were, cold 
prudence would have recommended them to leave that 
spot as fast as possible, and leave the wounded .man to 
take his fate, lest his foes should come upon him, and 
be the means of discovering them also. 

But the humanity of Jack’s nature would not suffer 
him to listen to this selfish plea. He determined to 
succour the wounded man at all hazards, let him bo 
whom he may. 

He touched Blueskin, therefore, on tho arm to attract 
his attention, for he stood near enough to him to be 
able to do so, and said—. 

“You will help him. Blue, shall you not? He is 
hurt.” 

“ I should like to give him some assistance, poor 
fellow, but we are scarcely in a position to do so.” 

“ We are not, and yet I don’t see how we could make 
matters worse.” 

“Nor I.” 

“ Besides, if either of us were in hi3 place, we 
should think it very hard to be passed by and not 
noticed.” 

“ True.” 

“He may be too much hurt for our assistance to 
avail him. At any rate, we can but step forward and 
see, and leave him to his fate afterwards.” 

“ Agreed.” 

“ Stop a moment,” said Johnson, “ there may be 
more danger in this than meets the eye. Recollect, we 
are in very great peril. Suppose, now, this should only 
be some scheme to capture us ? ” 

“Pho—pho ! ” 

“ You do not think it is ? ” 

“ I do not.” 

“ Go on, then, by all means. 1 should be as sorry to 
leave him without ascertaining his condition as your¬ 
selves.” 

This point having thus been settled, all throe cautiously 
crossed the open space. 

The diameter of it in its widest part was only a 
few yards, so that they quickly reached the prostrate 
form. 

Stooping 'down, Blueskin saw, that as they had first 
surmised, it was the body of a man. 

The moan of anguish which came from his lips as 
soon as Blueskin touched him, showed that ho retained 
full possession of his consciousness. 

“Help! help!” he gasped. “I am shot. Help! 
help! 1 have come thus far. Oh! they have dono for 
me at last. Help ! help! or I die! Hark! hark! they 
are on my track—the track of blood ! I hear the cracking 
of the bushes as they force their way. They come—they 
come! ” 

This speech was uttered with strange volubility, hut in 
such a low tone of voice, that had not Blueskin been 
bending over him with his ear only about a couple of 
inches from his mouth, he could not have told what he 
said. 


There was not much to be gathered from his words- 
part of them were but raving—for Blueskin’s ears were 
quick, and he could not detect the sounds to which he had 
alluded. 

He continued speaking, but this time with more calm¬ 
ness and coherence. 

“ Save me, and help me! Save me, and helD me! 
Carry me into the hut—-my hut. I am not much hurt. 
It is strong. Carry me in, and if I am to die, let me die 
there.” 

1 Blueskin glanced upwards. 

The building was certainly strong. 

The door was open. 

“He wants to be carried in,” he said to his com¬ 
rades. 

“ Do so, then.” 

“ He says he is not much hurt.” 

The place will serve us, perhaps, for a hiding-place,” 
suggested Jack, “ at any rate, we can rest ourselves. 
I do not feel as though I could go much further.” 

CHAPTER CXC. 

BLUESKIN, JACK SHErPARD, JOHNSON, AND THE WOUNDED 

MAN ARE ATTACKED IN THE HUT BY THE OFFICERS OF 

POLICE. 

“ Help me,” then exclaimed Blueskin, “ and we will 
cany him in and see what the inside of the place is 
like.” 

“Very good,” said Johnson, and between the two the 
wounded maD was carried into the hut. 

Jack came last, and he closed the door. 

A pungent smoke, as though coming from some wood 
fire, saluted their nostrils, and in a moment after they saw 
a faint glow at a little distance. 

This was the fire, and Jack crept towards it. 

The interior of the hut was profoundly dark, and he took 
his course with great caution, for he did not know what 
obstacles lay in his road. 

At length, however, the fire was reached. 

He kicked the embers with his foot, and a faint sputter- 
ing flame started up, which illumined the place with a 
momentary radiance. 

Jack was pleased to find that there were several half- 
burned logs of wood upon the fire, and by knocking these 
about he soon succeeded in making tho fire burn up well, 
and give a bright and steady light. 

By its aid the wounded man was looked at, having been 
brought close to the fire for that purpose. 

He was now insensible. 

I Lis apparel was soaked in blood. 

He was dressed like an ordinary farm-servant. 

Rapidly and skilfully Blueskin undid his clothing, in 
order to find the wound and ascertain its nature; but 
before he could do so, his quick ears caught a faint sound 
outside. 

He sprang to his feet in a moment. 

His companions had heard the same sound, and a look 
of alarm appeared upon their countenances. 

The sound became more unequivocal. 

It was the trampling of feet, mingled with the murmur 
of voices. 

To rush to the door was an instinctive impulse which 
all three obeyed. 

They opened it a little way, and peeped out. 

A loud cry followed, and then there dashed, the 
clearing about a dozen men. 

They were all dressed as keepers. 

The truth now flashed upon the minds of all three. 

The man who had been wounded was a poacher. 

He had doubtless left a track of blood all the way be 
came, and so they were easily able to follow him. 

Truly were our friends now in a most awkward predica¬ 
ment. # 

Blueskin, however, remembered what the man had said 
about the hut being strong, and so he closed the door in a 
moment, and looked for the fastenings. 

There was a very large wooden bar, fixed by a gfcot to 
the centre of the door. 

One swing round, and it fitted securely in its staples. 

A large J>olt was at the top and bottom, and these be 
drew. 

“ He y is the hut,” cried a voice. “ Down with the 
aowti** 
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The object mentioned was immediately struck a violent 1 
blow with some heavy instrument, which made it shake in 
its setting. - 

But the door was left by our friends, and a hasty exami¬ 
nation made of the rest of the building, which consisted of 
but ono apartment, and without any apertures whatever to 
serve as windows. 

This, as it happened, was a fortunate thing. 

They looked rather blankly at each other, however, as 
they propounded the question — 

What are we to do ? 

The blows upon the door were incessant, and it seemed 
that, despite its strength, it would ere long give way. 

Our three friends were well armed and amply provided 
with ammunition, so that, provided the place stood, they 
would bo able to maintain a siege for a considerable time. 

“ We must fight it out, I suppose,” said Blueskin. “ I 
do not see what other course is open to us.” 

As he spoke he, with the greatest calmness apparently, 
took a brace of pistols from his pockets and loaded them. 


In this he was followed by the other two. 

“ Surrender,” cried a voice at the door. “ Surrender, 
or you die.” 

No notice whatever was taken of this speech, and the 
attack was renewed upon the door with fresh vigour. 

When the pistols were loaded, Blueskin took one of the 
brands from the tire and held it above his head like a 
torch. 

The wood of which it was composed was of some 
resinous quality, and it sent out a bright sputtering 
flame. 

By the aid of this he made a fresh and more accurate 
examination of the interior of the hut. 

He was in hopes of being able to find some other means 
of exit of which they could avail themselves. 

But ho could find nothing of the sort. Indeed, there 
was but one means by which the hut could be entered or 
left, and through which light was admitted, and that was 
the door which the keepers wore so intent upon battering 
down. 
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When Blueskin had quite assured him sell of this, he 
cast down the firebrand, and said, seriously— 

“ Jaek, my friend, and you, Johnson._ We have pot 
ourselves into a pretty fix. We have run in here like rats 
into a trap, and 1 am afraid here we shall he comfortably 
caught.” 

“Not without giving them some trouble fiiH,’* said 
Jaek. “ We are at bay, and now we will fight it Out with 
them to tho death. For one, I am determined not to sur¬ 
render with life.” 

“ Bravo, Jack. Now for it.” 

A tremendous blow was at this moment given to tho 
door; hut though it had been so long and so continually 
assaulted, it gave no more signs of giving way than at 
first—namely, that it shook in its frame. 

One great cause of this, setting aside the strength of the 
door, was, that the keepers had no proper instruments for 
knocking it down. 

In fact, the only ones they had at all available were the 
hutls of their guns, and these showed more symptoms ot 
giving way than the door itself. 

They desisted, therefore, and one of them again cried— 

“ Open the door, in the king’s name! Surrender! or 
we fire upon you.” 

Then finding all within the hut as silent as before, and 
that no notice was taken of this appeal, the speaker con¬ 
tinued,— 

“ Makeready—present ”- 

Ho paused, in order to give those within time to sur¬ 
render, ere he pronouuced the last word. 

All was still. 

“ Fire!” 

The sharp report of three guns, almost at the Same 
moment, arose with a startling distinctness upon the air. 

The three bullets with which the weapons were loaded 
went crashing through the w oodwork. 

The door was thick, hut the lead found a way through 
it, and was flattened against the opposite wall. 

It had been an easy enough matter for our three friends 
to get out of all possible range of the bullets, and neither 
of them had received the least injury. 

But they saw by this how energetic the men w r ere. 

“ Shall we return the fire. Blue ?” asked Jack. 

“ Not yet. We are not in a position to do them any 
harm. Let them go at it. If they fire at the door, we 
can easily get out of the way of the bullets.” 

The men outside seemed rather annoyed to find that 
their tiro was unheeded, for they re-loaded rapidly, and 
fired agaiu. 

But this was folly, and they soon found that some other 
means of dislodging those within the hut must he devised, 
ere they could hope to meet with success. 

A cessation of hostilities now took place, during which 
they consulted together as to what was to he done. 

They were only three in number, and did not care to 
send one away to procure additional assistance. 

As fur those within the hut, they scarcely knew what to 
think of the protracted stillness—whether it boded them 
danger or safety. 

It was Jack who hit upon the thought of questioning 
the man, through rendering assistance to whom, they had 
got into this great peril. 

“ Who knows ?” ho said. “ Wo may learn something 
important from him respecting the character of the men 
who are outside P He can tell us uot only who they are, 
hut why they pursue him.” 

“ '1 me ! We ought to have thought of that before.” 

“ There is plenty of time yet,” said Johnson. “ Let us 
see. 1 am afraid he is past speech.” 

All three had made their way to the centre of the hut, 
where the fire was burning ou the hearth, aud close to 
which tLe wounded man lay. 

lie was quite still. 

Johnson knocked the fire to^tLcr, and the light fell 
upon his face. 

One glance was sufficient to show that he was either 
insensible or dead. 

The ghastly pallor of his face made all think the latter, 
and Johnson said— 

“ I am afraid he is a gone mutton. However, if there 
is any life in his body this will rouse it.” 

He took a flask from his pocket as he spoke. 

“ There is a drop of pure unwatered biuudy in that,” 
he said. “ 1 thought perhaps it would come in useful. I 


mostly carry some in my pocket. Blue, hold his head up 
a little way.” 

Blueskin held the man in a half-sitting posture, and 
Johnson poured a considerable quantity of Brandy down 
his throat. 

That the spirit was strong, the convulsive gasps which 
tho man gave testified. 

His face assumed quite a blue tinge, aud he seemed in 
imminent danger of choking. 

Indeed, tho brandy must either have had tho effect of 
extinguishing his life at once, or recovering him. 

The chances were about equul. 

Suddenly, however, Blueskin let go his hold, and tho 
man’s head fell with a dab on to the hearthstone, while 

the same moment he uttered au ejaculation of alarm. 


CHAPTER CXCI. 

IN WHICH THE ATTACK OF THE OFFICERS CFON THE 
HUT IS CONTINUED. 

The alarm which Blueskin displayed was fully shared in 
by his two companions. 

Johnson dropped the flask, and its precious contents 
were wasted on the floor. 

Jaek Sheppard started to his feet. 

All three assumed listening attitudes. 

The sound which had so alarmed them was the tramp 
of many footsteps, and then a voice had called out, in true 
military fashion— 

“ Halt! ” 

This was the cause of the effects we have described. 

Danger r.ow was imminent in the extreme. 

“ The police have found us,” said Blueskin, in a 
whisper. 

“ 1 am afraid so.” 

“ It is all over with us, then/* 

Blueskin was quite right. 

The party of officers, after going for some distance 
down the lane without finding any signs of those whom 
they were in search, came to the conclusion that somehow 
or other they had passed them. 

Wit h this conviction they had turned back. 

Their horses were much fatigued, and so as there was 
no pressing need to make much speed, they w r ent at a 
gentle trot, looking carefully around them in every 
direction as they did so, in tho hope of finding some 
trace of the prisoners. 

It would have been their wisest policy to have done 
this at first. 

On their return, they came of course to the plantation, 
and the idea that this would form a capital place of con¬ 
cealment occurred to all of them. 

They were debating the matter when the report of tho 
volley which tho keepers fired at the door cf the l.ut 
reached their cars. 

To he sure, this might have nothing to do with the 
business they were upon, but then again it might, so, Ly 
the orders of their chief, all alighted, and the horses 
having been left in charge of two of their number, tho 
remainder plunged into the wood and made their way as 
nearly as they could iu the direction from which the 
sound had come. 

The second volley, following so close upon tho ether as 
it did, served materially to assist them, and they pushed 
onwards regardless of all obstacles. 

A very little while brought them to the clearing. 

As soon as their leader saw they had reached their 
destination, he had cried out halt, and the whole tioop, 
numbering hard upon twenty men, came to a standstill i* 
front of the hut. 

His next step was to speak to the three keepers. 

“ What is all this ? ” ho asked. “ Arc there any per¬ 
sons concealed in that hut ? ” 

** Yes” 

“ Who are they P ” 

“ We don’t know.” 

“ We are in pursuit of the notorious Jaek Sheppard, who 
has just managed to effect another escape from Newgate, 
and two persons by whom he was assisted. Are they in 
the hut P ” 

“ That’s more than we can tell, sir. As you can doubt¬ 
less tell by our dresses, we are keepers, aud have hunted 
a poacher through the wood.” 
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** A poacher!” exclaimed the chief of the police. “ Is 
that all f ” 

“ I don’t know. We tracked him as far as the hut by 
his blood, whieh lias dropped all about. But Le must 
have been succoured by seme one.” 

“ blow eao you tell ?” 

“ Not only have wo heard voiees within the hut, but 
' many footprints could be seen about the door of it. We 
have called to them to surrender, and fired upon them, 
but they havo taken no heed.” 

“ Wc are on the right scent, I’ll be bound,” said the 
chief officer. Birds of a feather always flock together, 
and if we do not find the three in here it is very odd to me. 
At any rate, we ean but try, and we shall be sure of a 
capital reward if we find the birds no want.” 

“Then von will assist us ? ” said one of tbo keepers. 

“ We were deliberating when you came up what measures 
we should take to oust them, hut were unable to think of 
anything likely.” 

“We’ll see to that,” said the eliicf officer, in an ener¬ 
getic voice. “ Now, my lads, be lively. Place yourselves 
in d chain round the hut, aDd see that no one leaves it. 
We’ll soon have them out, I’ll be bcund.” 

The offieer thought it a pieee of good generalship to 
give those orders in as loud a tone of voice as lie possibly 
could, in order that what he said should reach the ears of 
those ■within, and have due weights upon them. 

Indeed, with many men less courageous than cur 
friends, this was a very likely means ot obtaining a sur¬ 
render, hut with them the attempt utterly and completely 
failed. 

_ But as they listened they could hear the officers form a 
eirele round the hut, in obedienee to the orders they had 
received. 

There was, however, despite their bravery, an uncom¬ 
fortable feeling about tlie hearts of all. 

They looked npon their ultimate capture a« inevitable 
and eertain. 

So many men would make short work of demolishing 
the hut altogether. 

Jack was full of despair. 

Tic thought that to be captured and taken hack to 
Newgate would he so bitter, that death was a thousand 
times moro preferable. 

Was he doomed never again to see L’dgworth Bess on 
earth ? llad be seen that fair and persecuted girl for the 
last time ? 

Truly there now seemed little chance of his seeing her. 
Two alternatives stared him in the face. 

Capture. 

Heath. 

For the first ho felt (hat, should he once more fall into 
the hands of the myrmidons of the law, such precautions 
would he taken as to make it a matter of total impossi¬ 
bility for him to escape. 

TLen with respect to the latter, though not accustomed 
to speculate deeply npon such matters, Jack thought that 
iffwLat be had heard respecting heaven and hell was true, 
there could bo no hope theD, for that the same place 
would receive both he could not bring himself to believe. 

But the natural Lravery of his disposition soon rose 
above this feeling. 

Blueskin and Johnscn looked calm and determined. 
They each held in their hands a pair of loaded pistols 
ready for immediate service. 

The disposition of the officer’s round the hut was scon 
made, and they found themselves almost able to touch one 
au< ther. 

The ehief having seen this done, again called to these 
within to surrender. 

But it was all to do purpose, he might just as well have 
addressed himself to the wooden walls of the hut. 

And now a disagreeable idea occurred to the chief 
officer, and that was that liis prey had, in some manner or 
other, managed to make their escape before the invest¬ 
ment of tLe building by Lis men. 

Acting under this idea, he summoned two to hie side, 
and said,— 

“ Draw yonr cutlasses, my lads, and attack that door. 
You will soon have it down, I’ll warrant.” 

Nothing loth, the officers drew their cutlasses, and 
began striking the door with them. 

Chips flew at every blow. 


It was quite clear that a little patience would onalffi 
them to effect an entrance, and perhaps more expeditiously 
than iu any other way. 

Our friends soon found out what their enemies were 
about, and Blueskin said,— 

“ We must put a stop to this somehow or another. We 
have plenty of ammunition. Let all three of us go to tho 
door and fire through it simultaneously, and then drop flat 
to the ground before they have time to return the 
discharge.” 

“Agreed; it will hinder their operations a little, and 
allow us time to think, if it does no other good.” 

“ That is a great good. Come on! ” 

The three then stealthily crept to the door, whieh was 
of uncommon thickness, and composed of solid oak; so 
that the police had net yet succeeded iu making a breach 
through it. 

Blueskin gave the word to fire in a whisper, and it was 
immediately followed by the report of the six pistols, 
which raised such a report as to he absolutely deafening. 

A loud yell of pain from those without mingled with it, 
which pretty plainly showed that they had done some 
execution among their enemies. 

Iu anticipation that their fire would be responded to, 
Blueskin bad commanded them to drop to the floor, where 
they would be almost sure r.ot to meet with any injury. 

Accordingly they did so, and the policy of the movement 
soon became apparent. 

Directly they recovered from the consternation which 
this vigorous assault produced, all those near the door 
wLo had firearms discharged them at it. 

But none were aimed low enough down to reaeh our 
friends as they lay on the floor. 

“ Load again,” whispered Blueskin ; “ but don’t move.” 

Scarcely bad Le uttered these words thau another volley 
was tired, and then the attack upon the door was recom¬ 
menced. 

For a little while Blueskin suffered them to go on 
unmolested. 

Then rising as before, and his eomrndcs with him, they 
stood at the requisite distance pom the door, and pulled 
their triggers. 

The six reports followed, echoed, as upon the previous 
occasion, by the yells and groans cf those who were bit. 

The attack upon the dcor ceased. 

“ If we can keep that up, Jack, I think we shall take 
some of the courage out ot them.” 

“ Yes; but wl at is to become of us when we reach the 
end of our ammunition ?” 

“ What, indeed! but don’t let U3 autici; ate evil. Wo 
have dor-e better, so far, thau I ccuhl have expected.” 

Jack shook Lis head, and so did Johnson. 

Neither felt so very well satisfied, nor did Blueskin in 
his heart, only he desired to keep up Lis comrades’ spirits 
as well ns possible. 

The officers seemed to have retired to deliberate, for a 
deep silence, except that the murmuring of voices could 
now and tLen be heard, ensued. 

Some new plan of tactics would have to be adopted, 
that was clear, for if the inmates kept up as vigorous a 
resistance as they had begun, their numbers would be 
fearfully reduced before the door ccuhl bo Lrokcn down. 

The fm n Lung back, too, a great deal. 

The chief himself was wounded, and the others by no 
means cared about exposing their bodies to so terrible and 
deadly a tire. 

Hence, a temporary lull in the proceedings took place, 
while they considered what had better be done. 

- X 

GlfAPTEB CXCII. 

CilE OFFICERS CF rOLICE AT LAST SUCCEED IN EFFECTING 
AN ENTRANCE INTO THE HUT THROUGH THE HOOF. 
That four men, and one of them seriously wounded, 
should be able for any length of time to hold out against 
such overwhelming numbers, was absurd. 

Iu the end their capture must take place, and tho 
officers, while they maintained their circle round the hut, 
felt that it was utterly impposible lor anyonewithm the 
building to leave it unpcrceived. 

Still tlicv amount of trculdo and loss tliej 7 had already 
experienced, without having gained the slightest advantage, 
was annoying iu the extreme. 

The door seemed the weakest point at which the attaok 
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could be made. The walls were composed of solid blocks I 
ot wood of great thickness, and very securely clamped I 
together, so there was no hope of breaking throoghJ 
them. a 

There was, however, one weak point of the defences J 
which was entirely overlooked and never thought of. 

How this was is hard to say, but the fact remains the 
same, notwithstanding. 

The weak part in the hut was what is generally the 
the weakest part in all buildings, and that is the roof. 

In somo buildings, however, the roof is quite inac¬ 
cessible, but this was not the case with the hut. 

It was not nine feet abovo the ground at the most in its 
lowest part. 

It was composed of thatch, but not thatch simply. 

Underneath the thin covering of straw was a series 
of wooden poles laid as closely together as their shape 
would admit. 

These were firmly secured to other pieces of wood lying 
at right angles to them, the ends of which were fastened 
to the walls and to the beam at the top. 

It was the chief of police, who was really a bold brave 
man, who first thought of endeavouring to make a breach 
through the roof. 

The wound he had received made him physically incom¬ 
petent to have headed the attempt as he would have 
wished, so he was forced to content himself with issuing 
orders merely. 

“ICenrick,” he said, addressing one of the men who 
next to him had the control of the others, “ ICenrick ! ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Get the men together, and attack the roof.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

“ Leave the door to itself now. Make no more noise 
than you can possibly help, or you may be jacked off in 
the same way as before. Ah ! curses ! ” 

The chief of police’s wound gave him rather a sudden 
twinge as he spoke. 

ICenrick moved off, and gave the order to the men, who 
set about obeying it with more alacrity than they had 
recently displayed. 

The roof was reached with very little trouble, and then 
they commenced stripping off the thatch. 

This was doue easily enough. 

Doubtless, they anticipated that when they had doue 
this their work was over, but they soon found their mis¬ 
take when the longitudinal beams of wood were brought 
to view. 

They had their cutlasses drawn, however, and com¬ 
menced hacking them away. 

Those within seemed determined not to surrender until 
they had done all tho mischief they possibly could, for 
though they saw that capture was so imminent, they fired 
another volley at the men on the roof. 

Its efficacy was at once attested, too, by the cries which 
followed, and then a rumbling noise succeeded, caused by 
those who had been killed or wounded rolling down the 
roof on to the ground. 

The numbers of the men were now seriously reduced, 
but their blood seemed to get heated by the slaughter 
they saw around them, and they returned to the attack 
with greater energy than ever. 

The position of those within the hut was an excellent 
one, for while they were able to do so much damage, they 
were themselves free from all consequences of it. 

They could tell exactly where the besiegers were, and 
take a deadly aim accordingly, but the besiegers could not 
so well ascertain their precise situation, though very many 
shots had been fired into the hut, and both Jllueskin and 
Johnson had been slightly wounded by them. 

And now one of the police-officers, by an exertion of 
great strength, caught hold of one of the poles we have 
mentioned, and wrenched it from its place. 

Assistance was rendered him as soon as tho others raw 
what he was about, and a breach in the roof was fairly 
and really made. 

For the first time the officers could see into the interior 
cf the hut. 

But beyond a patch of darkness, they could make out 
nothing. 

Our three friends had been tolerably well supplied 
with ammunition, but as they had fi ed a great many 
volleys, and as each volley consisted jf six shots, they 
soon reduced their supply to a very small amount. 


But when they saw the opening made in the roof they 
prepared to fire, but waited until the heads of several of 
their foes appeared at the orifice. 

’’’hey then drew their triggers. 

(he police had done precisely as they had, and fired at 
thb same moment. To be sure, there aim was not so 
accurate, but the bullets scattered about in rather an 
alarming manner. 

But owing to the confined space in which their heads 
appeared, the three friends had done a terrible amount of 
execution. 

The officers were again repulsed, and the whole of them 
who were on the roof either rolled or tumbled to the 
ground. 

They were now in a state of the greatest exasperation, 
and acted more like madmen than human beings. 

They could never have believed it lay in the power of 
three persons intrenched in a hut to do them so much 
damage. 

But they found it out to their cost, as we have seen. 

The chief of the police uttered some awiul curses when 
he saw his men again repulsed. 

ICenrick had been shot, and the officers were now with¬ 
out a leader. 

“Fire the. hut!” cried the chief, in a perfect rage, 
“ Set fire to it. Smoke them out. That is the only way. 
We shall be sure to have them.” 

“ Hurrah ! ” responded the others then, who all burned 
for personal vengeance. “ Hurrah ! that will do it.” 

Half-a-dozen rushed off for brushwood, plenty of which 
grew close at hand, and having gathered a large quantity, 
they piled it up against the door in a huge heap. 

Some phosphorous matches were then produced, and 
several having been lighted were held to the wood. 

The bottom part of the combustible heap was formed of 
dry leaves and twigs of trees, which caught fire iu a 
moment, and blazed up brightly. 

The flames soon communicated themselves to the upper 
portion. 

Dense volumes of smoke arose, and the fire crackled 
loudly. 

The police-officers surrounded the hut, and kept as close 
to the flames as they could, while they watched their 
progress with unfeigned satisfaction. 

The inflammable materials had been piled against the 
door of the hut with considerable art, although it was 
done so hastily. 

They were arranged so that the main body of the flames 
played upon it. 

An ominous silence followed the last attempt to carry 
the hut by storm. 

No sound whatever could be heard to como from the 
inmates of it, who had defended themselves with so much 
bravery and desperation. 

They thought when so terrible an alternative was offered 
them as to bo burned out by fire, that they would then 
and there have cried out for mercy, and surrendered. 

But Blueskin was not exactly the sort of man to do that, 
let the peril with which he was menaced be what it 
might. 

<£• Bather thau give in, he would fight to the last gasp. 

The fire still burned. 

Its violence increased, and the long, red flames that shot 
upward seized upon everything within their reach and 
devoured it. 

They caught the thatched roof, and soon the whole of 
the top was one sheet of fire. 

The'roaring and crackling was terrific. 

Again and again did the officers cry out aloud to those 
witbm to surrender; but on no occasion was any reply 
vouchsafed to their words. 

The fierceness of the heat compelled them from time 
to time to increase their distance from the flames; but, 
notwithstanding that, the circle around the building was 
unbroken. 

They were quite certain that neither of those within 
had left it. 

Silence still. 

Higher and higher mounted the red flames, fiercer and 
fiercer they became, but still no change was made, no cry 
for aid or help came from the lips of those within. 

The fire was fast getting a firm hold of the entire 
building. 
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Now it was by no means the wish of the chief of the 
police to born his prisoners to death. 

He would have much preferred to have captured them, 
and taken them alive to Newgate. 

Accordingly, when he found that the door was so far 
burnt away as not to be able to withstand any resistance, 
he commanded his men te dash the biasing pile away, 
and scatter the portions of which it was composed about 
the clearing. 

The door was then fully exposed to view. 

It was nothing more th#n a piece of red-hot wood. 

“ Forward ! ” cried the chief, in a loud voice, in spite 
of the pain which his wound occasioned him. “ Forward ! 
forward! down with the door! One blow will do it! 
Then you have them. ’ 

Animated by his words, aud determined to put an end 
to the prolonged and sanguinary contest, the officers made 
a vigorous dash at the half-burned door. 

Now that the heap was removed, the progress of the 
fire was very greatly stayed. 

It raged upon the roof where the thatch was not 
destroyed, but it had not taken firm hold of the beams. 

But the door was in such a state as to euable them to 
force a way through it. 

That they would find their foes helpless and at their 
mercy they quite anticipated. The interior would be 
filled with dense, suffocating smoke. 

The officers attacked the door with their cutlasses. 

It was very different now, though. 

Their weapons sank into it easily, and in less than two 
minutes it was entirely battered down. 

Such an immense quantity of black, pungent smoke 
rushed out that they were compelled to retreat before it. 

But a few minutes served to dissipate it, and then they 
dashed in in a body. 

At first they could not credit the evidence of their 
senses. 

The hut teas empty. 

CHAPTElt CXCIII. 

HIE WOUNDED l'OACHER SHOWS HIMSELF GRATEFUL FOR 

THE SERVICES WHICH OUR FRIENDS HAVE DONE HIM, 

AND MAKES A GOOD RETURN. 

To explain the mystery of the extraordinary and incom¬ 
prehensible disappearance of Blueskin and his two com¬ 
panions, it will be necessary to return to their proceedings, 
and particularly describe what they were occupied in 
doing after the repulse of the enemy from the roof, and 
while the bonfire was made outside the door. 

The last discharge which the officers had made was 
rather a damaging one. 

All three were hurt, but fortunately, only slightly. 

They were binding up their wounds, when their atten¬ 
tion was attracted by the wounded man who had been 
the unconscious cause of bringing them into this great 
peril. 

From the time of the arrival of the police-officers they 
had paid no attention to him. 

It will be recollected that Johnson had poured a 
dangerously large quantity of strong brandy down his 
throat. 

It was a case of kill or cure, and had the man to whom 
the desperate remedy had been applied have been less 
habituated to the use of ardent drinks than he was, it 
would certainly have resulted in the former. 

But as it so happened, it revived him, though he was 
some.time before he properly recovered his consciousness. 

lie had been severely hurt, but not mortally, aud the 
swoon into which he had fallen was mainly caused by loss 
of blood from the system. 

The sharp firing, and the noise which had ensued, did 
not in any way tend to restore him the use of his faculties, 
and it was not until the time of which we have just 
spoken that he had been able to come to a clear unuei 1 
standing of what had taken place. - 

But as soon as he did he called out to our three Tlienus 
as we have recorded, but his voice was so faint that it 
could not possiblv have been heard outside. 

“ What is it? ” asked Jack Sheppard, who had not all 
through lost sight of the idea which had occurred to him 
— namely, that the man would very likely be able to give 
them some good advice under these perilous o’Tcum- 
itauees. “ What is it ? ” 


He stooped down over the man, who had made several 
efforts to raise himself, but without success, as he spoke— 
“ Speak to me,” he continued. “ Do not exhaust your¬ 
self. I shall hear you if you speak no louder than a 
whisper.” 

“ You have saved me.” 

“Wo have, so far.” 

“The keepers surround the hut—the strong, brave old 
hut, and you have kept them at bay.” 

“ We have, but not without much trouble. Not only do 
keepers surround this place, but a large body Q e j jlice, 
also!” 

“ Ah! then we are lost.” 

“ Ray you so ? ” 

“ You are pursued, then.” 

“ We are.” 

“ Lot mo thiuk a moment. You are friends ? 11 
“ We have shown ourselves such.” 

“ Then I will trust you.” 

“That is right—but listen.” 

“What?” 

“ Our foes are bafiled for the moment, but not defeated.” 
“ I know it.” 

“They will renew the attack in some other way 
directly.” 

“ I know that too.” 

“ I am glad you understand so well.” 

“ Yes, I have perfectly recovered my senses.” 

“ You are better, then ? ” 

“ I think I am.” 

Z. <e I am glad to hear it, but are you aware that we cannot 
conquer those who are besieging us ? do you know that in 
the end they must either capture or slay us ? ” 

“ I do, unless some outlet to the hut is found.” 

“Just so, that is it. We have searched if round and 
rouirL but the only one which we could find was the 
door.” 

“ Ah! did you search narrowly ? ” 

«We did.” 

“Better and better.” 

“ What do you moan—better and better ? ” 

“ I mean it is so much the bettor for us. Hark! what 
are they about now ? ” 

All listened. 

“ I know,” said Blueskin at length. 

"MVhatis it?” 

“ They are going to employ an agent to turn us out 
against which we cannot combat.” 

“ What is that ? ” 

“Fire.” 

“Fire?” 

“ Yes. They are heaping up brushwood outside the 
door, and then they will set fire to it, and either smoke or 
burn us out.” 

“ No—no.” 

It was the wounded man who spoke. 

“ What do you mean by ‘ No—no ’ ? ” 

“ They will neither smoke nor burn us out.” 

“ Then you know of some secret means by which this 
hut can be left.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ But you must bear one thing in mind.” 

“ What?” 

“Tbo police are here in large numbers, and they have 
formed a complete circle round the hut, so, if wc do leave 
it, we shall fall into their hands.” 

“ No we shan’t.” 

“ Well, then, if you know of some secret exit, let us 
hear what it is at once, or the news will come too late.” 

“ I will tell you.” 

“ What is it, then ? jje quick! ” 

“ Raiso a little so that I can show you, and stir 
up the fire so that we can sec about us.” 

Both these things were done. 

The hut was now' filling rapidly with smoke, 

“ Do you see yonder chest?” asked the wounded man. 
He pointed as he spoke to a very largo wooden chest in 
one comer of the hut. 

“ Yes, yes. We sec it.” 

“That, then, is the outlet. Fromise to take me with 
you, and I will show you how this place may bo left iu 
perfect safety.” 

“ We will readily promise that, since we determined 
from the first not to abandon you to your enemies” 
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“ Thants, thanks. You will .have your reword. Your 
■ danger seems great, hut in reality it is nothing. Carry 
me to the box, and then I will show you how to leave 
I this place.” 

i At this moment they heard those without crying to 
I them to surrender. 

| But the poacher, if such he was, heard their proposal 
I with a disdainful smile. 

i lie was carried by the joint assistance, of the three 
j friends, to the chest iu the corner as he desired. 

“ Open the lid,” he said. “ It is not fastened in any 
[ way, and will yield readily to your hand.” 

[ “ I know that,” said Jack, as he raised tho lid of the 

box. “ I have tried it before.” 

* “ Oh! have yon ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And could yon find no way out P ” 

“ No ; nor can I now.” 

“Excellent!” 

“Why?” 

“ If you are baffled by it, it makes mo hopeful that 
our pursners will he equally at fault.” 

“ I trust they will; hut how is this ? ” 

“ Thus.” 

Tho wounded man as he spoke took from his poekot 
an instrument which looked not unlike a button-hook, 
and, holding it in his hand, ho thrust his arm into the 
box. 

He drew it upwards slowly, and although tho exertion 
required was more than he possessed. 

But he managed it, and then the others saw to their 
admiration and surprise that the hooked instrument was 
fixed in a small staple at ono end of the bottom of the box, 
and which came up like a door. 

“There,” said the poacher, in well-pleased accents, 
“ that is such a contrivance as yon don’t see every day.” 

“ It is excellent,” exclaimed Blueskin. “Let me hold 
it up for you.” 

The bottom of the box was, in fact, nothing more than 
a trap-door, but what it covered cur friends had yet to 
lenrn. 

Blueskin asked the question. 

“There is a flight of steps,” replied tho poacher, 
“below here, and they terminate in an underground 
passage which lends into some enrverns, and those 
caverns out into the open air upon a hill-side, about three 
parts of a milo from hero.” 

“Can this he possible!” ejaculated Blueskin, “to 
think we should have had tho means of leaving this 
dangerous place so close to us, and yet knew it not.” 

“That often happens,” said tho poacher. “But you 
will have to be quick, or we shall after all he too late.” 

“ Lot me go first,” said Blueskin, “and then Jack will 
assist you down to me.” 

“ Very good.” 

Blueskin got inside the chest, and found beneath his 
feet a flight of steps, which, so far as lie could tell, 
appeared to be formed of nothing bnt. impacted earth. 

“ Stop a minute,” he cried, “ there is one thing I have 
forgotten now.” 

“ What?” 

“ A light.” 

“ Yes, we shall want a light,” said the poacher; “have 
yon one.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ That is well, then. Make haste, or they will he upon 

W8.” 

Blueskin had too many times found the utility of 
ba ving a light about him to ever neglect it and be 
without one. 

From his coat pocket he produced a dark lantern, 
which, though of diminitive size, was made in the host 
manner, and emitted a very brilliant light. 

He handed this to Jack, and then Johnson took hold of 
the poacher by the arms and lifted him over the side of 
the box. 

Blueskin received him in his arms. 

“ How many steps are there ?” he asked. 

“ About twenty.” 

“ We will go first, then. I will carry you. Jwk shifty 
the light.” 

Sheppard held the lantern in snob a position that its 
beams were directed down the steps. 

Blueskin then carried the poacher down about a dozen 


of them, and then he paused for his companions to join 
him. 

This they lost no time in doing, ncr were they any too 
soon. 

The hut was almost full of black hot smoke, and tho 
door was red hot. 

Johnson came last, and, as he stood on the top step, 
8“ shut the lid of the box, and then pulled the bottom 
after him, leaving it all secure. 

The poacher, too, showed him how he could draw a holt 
beneath the bottom of the box, which shot in a large iron 
staple, so that no ono could possibly raise it from the other 
side. 

When this was done, a feeling of greater security 
gathered about the hearts of the fugitives. They, indeed, 
really began to hope that after all they would be able to 
escape with their lives. 

But it will be seen that they were very far indeed from 
being out of danger, and they were destined to have a 
hard struggle for life and liberty. 

Having brought things so far, we shall now proceed to 
relate what took place when the officers forced their way 
into the hut. 

CHAPTER CXCIY. - 

BLUESKIN AND JACK SIIEPPARD FOR A TIME SUCCEED IN 
BAFFLING THEIR FOF.S. 

When the intelligence that the hut was empty was carried 
to the chief of the police, he refused to believe it. 

All wounded as he was, the news gave him such a 
sudden nccossiou of vigour, that lie started to his feet and 
rushed in. 

Then, indeed, he had tho witness of his own eye-sight 
to the truth of what had been said. 

“Search tho place!” lie yelled, “search the place. 
They must be here. They are hidden somewhere. They 
cannot possibly escape. £ /arch! search ! ” 

The officers were much enraged to think that their prey 
had slipped through their fingers when they thought they 
bad it so secure, and they ransacked the place thoroughly. 

In the search the chest was not, of course, overlooked. 

It was opeued more than once, but seeing it w T as empty 
the lid was shut down again. 

Thero was no outlet perceivable. 

Tho state of the hut was now such as to make it 
positively dangerous to remain any longer in it, though the 
wood, from its being hard and solid, did not burn with 
that rapidity which might have been expected. 

Another officer opened tho lid of the box, and as he did 
so, he held a pistol in the other hand. 

Somehow or other, while tho lid'was raised he dropped 
his pistol, and it fell upon the bottom of the box. 

A hollow sound was produced. 

The thought struck him that he had found the secret of 
the disappearance, and he hastily said as much, while ho 
even asserted that he dropped the pistol intentionally, in 
order to see whether a hollow sound was returned; bnt 
this, we think, was not exactly the truth, and that tho 
discovery was made like many others—by accident alone ; 
although many have afterwards endeavoured to take the 
credit to themselves. 

A closer investigation of course followed, and the result 
of it was that the bottom of the box covered an open space 
in the same manner as a trapdoor. 

When they had found this out the rest was easy enough. 

They tried first to move the box bodily, but finding 
themselves quite unable to do that, they set to work and 
knocked it to pieces. 

The top of the flight of earth steps was at last laid ban 
to view, and then they prepared to descend. 

"We will how return to our friends. 

Upon reaching the bottom of the steps the found them¬ 
selves in a vaulted passage hollowed out of he earth, and 
beaten hard and Hat at the floor, root, and alls. 

Along this, by the directions of the poacher, they pro¬ 
ceeded for some distance in a tolerably straight line. 

The three comrades gazed curiously around them, for 
all they saw was strange and wonderful. 

The poacher was fast recovering from his hurts, or, at 
any rate, appeared to be doing so. 

He walked with tolerable speed, without any more 
assistance than such ns the sides of the passage afforded j 
him. 
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They paused occasionally to listen for any sounds that 
would show their pursuers to l»e on their track, and at 
length the noise caused by breaking up the box came very 
plainly to their ears. 

This let them know that danger from their foes was far 
from at an end. 

The poacher seemed much troubled when he found tb« 
entrance to the secret passage had hcen discovered. 

“ Quick ! quick ! ” he said, himself setting the example 
of going at an increased speed. “Quick! or else they will 
catch us after all. Make haste! If we can hut get a little 
further we shall be quite safe. Haste ! haste ! ” 

The others ran after him as fast as they Were able. 

And now the passage began to grow much more 
limited in its dimensions. 

The walls were closer together. 

The roof lower. 

Indications of moisture, which they bad not oefore 
noticed, made their appearance upon the walla. 

“ We shall baulk them yet,” said the poacher, as lie 
gasped for breath after his exertion. “ Look, my friends, 
there is a large wooden plug above your heads. Pull it— 
pull it out, I say; hut stand aside quickly, for water will 
follow! ” 

When they heard these words, our three friends looked 
up to the ceiling of the passage, and there they saw, 
depending from it, a piece of wood, shaped something 
like a ping—that is to say, it was round, and grew thicker 
towards the bottom. 

Blueskin did not stop to hesitate or question, bat lifted 
up bis arms, and seized the plug with both hands. 

It seemed very firmly imbedded, and he had to work it 
about, first backwards and then forwards, before be could 
communicate to it a downward motion. 

But be was strong, and soon overcame the resistance 
offered. * 

Becollecting the warning he had received, he stopped 
aside quickly when he felt it coming. 

The plug fell to the ground. 

Then through the round opening which it had filled up 
there rushed, with incredible violence, a stream of water 
about the thickness of a man’s arm. 

Although they felt a good deal of confidence in the 
smuggler, our friends viewed this with something like 
dismay, for how were they to escape drowning P 

But the wounded man still urged them forward, and, 
after going a few yards more, they came to a place where 
anot her plug was fixed. 

This was also drawn, and the same result followed. 

Another and another were pulled out in their hasty 
progress, and the floor of the passage was ankle deep in 
water, although for some time it bad bad an upward 
tendency. 

“ A few more yards, and we shall be all right,” said the 
poacher. “ There is a door which we can close behind us, 
and secure, and then I think we can laugh at all pursuit.” 

“ The quicker the better, then, or we shall he afloat.” 

“ No fear—no fear. The main body of the water will 
flow towards our pursuers, and in three more minutes 
the lower part of the passage will be full. Ah ! here is 
the door.” 

At this moment the little party came to a small wooden 
door. 

It was not as large as the passage, hut was a small 
square aperture, considerably above its level. 

It was not fastened, and the poacher pushed it open, 
making a sign for Blueskin to pass through and assist 
him. 

This was soon done, and Blueskin closed the door again. 

He gave one look down the passage before he did so, 
and saw that it was literally filled with water. 

He was astonished. 

The water had rushed in with great swiftness, be knew, 
but still he could hardly believe that in so short a time a 
sufficient quantity could have entered to fill up tire passage 
in the way it had. 

A more effectual means of putting an end to t he pursuit 
could not have been found, though from what he had 
already seen, Blueskin could tell that his pursuers were 
not to he turned aside very easily. 

He fastened the door without more ado, and then 
glanced round to see into what kind of a place fortune had 
led them. 

Jack Sheppard held tLe lamp, hut its services were not 




really needed, inasmuch as a soft gentlo light very giateful 
to the vision filled the place. 

“ Where is this P ” he asked. 

“ This is a cavern,” replied the poacher, “ beneath some 
hills. I ought to say it is one of a series of caverns, and 
as this is the innermost of them all, it is seldom, if ever 
visited.” 

“ And this light—where does it come from P ” 

“ Through numberless chinks in the roof above. They 
are too far off, and too small to be distinguished from 
here.” 

“ And do you think we are safe ? ” 

“ I am sure of it. The officers will never follow us; 
but the sooner you leave the cavern and this part of the 
country the better.” 

“ Can you guide us out P " 

“ I can.” 

“ Pray do so, then.” 

“ This way. 1 don’t know who you are, hut j’ou have 
saved my life. That is enough. I want to know no more. 
When we get to the open air we will separate. I have my 
own business to attend to.” 

“ We shall ever be grateful to you,” replied Blueskin, 
as he followed his singular guide through the caverns in 
the direction of the outlet; “ for you have rendered us a 
signal service. Without you we should never have escaped 
from our enemies.” 

“ You have not quite done so yet; not that I think you 
will meet with the same lot outside; hut then there may 
he more.” 

“ You seem to have recovered from your wound very 
rapidly.” 

“ 1 have. I cannot have been so severely hurt as I at 
first imagined.” 

“ I am glad to hoar it. But are you well enough to 
shift for yourself P ” 

“ Oh ! yes; besides I know not where you may wish to 
go. 1 am known to the keepers, and shall have to lose no 
time in getting out of the kingdom, and I have some to 
whom 1 should like to say good-bye before I go.” 

“ Well, well. You have your own way; but if we can 
do anything to assist you I am sure you can command 
us.” 

“ No, no. Look! here is the entrance to the caverns.” 

The poacher pointed to a large opening, after having 
passed through which our friends found themselves 
I once more in the open air. 

I “ An'l now we will separate,” said the poacher, who 
I seemed impatient to he gone. “ Farewell. And it before 
1 go yon will condescend to take from me one piece of 
advice—” 

“What is it?” 

“ Separate yourselves, and go each of j ou singly to 
your destination. You will thus havo an opportunity of 
eluding your pursuers, who will heforo long he upon the 
j track.” 

| “ They will. Your advice is good, and shall he adopted. 

Farewell.” 

The poacher hastened away, and, turning the sharp 
angle of the rock, was in a moment out of sight. | 

Our three friends looked at each other in silence for a 
little while. 

They were breathless, bruised, and tired, 
i “ This is a wonderful night of adventures, Jack,” said j 
I Blueskin. “ I thought at one time that there was no hope 
for ns.” 

“ So did I.” 

“ How strangely that poacher behaved. I cannot half 
make the fellow out, and do not altogether like his ways. 

I think the best thing we can do is to be off.” 

“ But not separate as he said F” 

“ 1 don’t know. At all events let us go en for a little , 
[ while together in the direction of Loudon.” 

[ “ Agreed.” 

“ We might then port and each go to separate portions 
of the town, first arranging were we are to meet.” 

“ Agreed to that.” 

“ Como on, then. You are tired, and so am I; but an 
effort must he made. We are much too close to the hut to 
j be safe or comfortable. Make all the speed you can. IVe 
; shall be the downfall of Jonathan Wild yet.” 
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CHAPTER CXCY. 

JACK SHEPPARD PURCHASES A BILL CONTAINING AN 
ACCOUNT OF HIS ESCAPE FROM NEWGATE. 

Over the hard uneven ground, taking their course in as 
direct a line as possible, running as fast as their fatigued 
limbs and bruised bodies would allow them, went our 
three friends. 

From time to time they looked back, but they could see 
no traces of their pursuers. 

Gradually their speed abated, and at length their run 
became a walk, but not until London was in sight in the 
distance. 

“ Now, Blueskin,” said Jack, “ what do you say abont 
our separating. For one, I must have rest, for I am com¬ 
pletely knocked up.” 

“ What do you think, Johnson ? ” 

“ I think to separate would be the wisest plan.” 

“ Good, then it shall be done.” 

“Where shall we meet, for I fancy neither of us can 
toll where he will go.” 

“ You won’t want me in the business at all, shall you ? 
asked Johnson. 

“ No, my fneud,” returned Jack, “ I do not know that 
we shall. I hope, however, you will believe how much I 
feel indebted to you for what you have done in my behalf. 
You have proved yourself a true friend to me.” 

“Dou’t talk about that, Jack—it’s nothing, only I 
would do anything to oblige you and Blueskin there, and 
I know very well if I was to get into trouble you would 
not stick at a little to get me out.” 

“ You are right enough there, Johnson, and I think 
you have exposed yourself quite enough for my sake, aud 
I don’t intend to be the means of getting you into trouble 
bv being seen with you again.” 

“Nonsense.” 

“ But I say it. Blueskin.” 

“mat, Jack?” 

“ We have a great deal to do before onr ends will be 
accomplished; but do not despair. I trust we shall yet 
succeed. I have every hope of it, eventually. Now we 
will separate. Where shall we meet ? ” 

“ I leave that to you. Fix the place yourself.” 

“No, no. You.” 

“Well then, I should say the best place would be at the 
foot of King Charles’s statue at Charing-cross.” 

“ Why there ? ” 

“ Because it is an unlikely place for us to repair to, and 
not only that, we should not be surrounded very easily.” 

“ Well then, King Charles’s statue be it then. At what 
time P” 

“ Ten.” 

“ Will that be late enough ? ” 

“ Say eleven; the streets will be sure to be empty 
then.” 

“ It will bo safer; and if in the meantime, Blueskin, you 
can learn anything about Edgworth Bess, pray do so. 
Tell me all you can about her.” 

“ I will; but at present I believe she is tolerably safe. 
She is in Jonathan’s power, it is true, but he seems to 
have abandoned his idea of harming her—at least, she is 
very ill. Steggs is there, and he will watch over and 
protect her, rest assured.” 

“ 1 shall wait and long for night. Look, already in the 
east I can see a faint light which shows that the new day 
is close at hand. We have no time to lose. I v\ ill find a 
safe refuge and do you the same.” 

Farewells were the* exchanged and all three separated, 
yet each took the w ay to London. 

At first, the distance between them w as but trifling, but 
it soon increased, until they were no longer visible to each 
other. 

It was just about sunrise when Jack fairly reached 
London. 

The inhabitants of the huge city were not yet astir, and 
he hurried through the streets at the top of Lis speed. 

It was at the north-western part that Jack entered 
London. 

(Suddenly a thought struck him. 

fic thrust his hands in a moment into his pocket. 

lie bad no money. 

This was a serious dilemrr.l. 

Had he thought of it earlier, Blueskin would have sup- 


plied him, doubtless, but that was not to be thought of 
now. 

“ I must Lave money from somewhere,” he muttered: 

“ that is quite certain, but where ? ” 

That was the qnestion. 

He looked about him. 

As yet he was upon tlio outskirts of the town. 

“ Some one must pay toll,” he said, “ there is no help 
for it. The first one that passes me will have to stand 1 
and deliver.” 

He turned round a corner as he spoke. 

In the distance he saw some one approaching. 

IVbo he did not care to inquire, but walked on uncon¬ 
cernedly to meet him until, being quite close, he raised one 
of his pistols, and said, in a firm voice— 

“ Cry out, and you are a dead man!” 

The man stopped in a moment, and the cry to which he 
had half given utterance faded away upon his lips. 

Jack held the pistol within an inch of his face. 

He could almost see down the barrel. 

“Quick,” continued Sheppard; “your money—hand it 
over. Your money, I say! ” 

“ What—what!” said the person addressed, who was a 
stout, middle-aged gentleman. “ Robbed in broad daylight 
by a boy! Nonsense—nonsense! ” 

“ Do not trifle with me,” said Jack, getting irritated. 

“ I am in earnest, and if you value your life yon will do , 
as I desire, for I should think no more of shooting you 
than I should of shooting yonder sparrow.” 

“ God bless me,” said the gentleman, “ wliat a horrid 
little villain. However, there is nobody in sight, so I 
suppose I must. Here, take that.” 

A purse was handed, which Jack took in a moment, and 
finding it to be tolerably well filled, he darted off with jt 
in a moment, leaving the old gentleman quite confused 
and astounded in the middle of the road. « 

He set up an outcry at last; but by that time Jack was 
out of sight. 

In a little while Jack got to the Tottenham-court-road, 
aud dow n this he went towards St. Giles’s. 

At that time only a few houses were built in the Totten¬ 
ham-court-road; but to the left, towards the lower part of 
it, were several little streets, and turning down one of 
these Jack stopped at a little public-house, where they 
were just putting up the shutters. 

He went in and obtained a bed, and here he slept until 
about six o’clock the follow ing evening. 

He then rose, and it being quite dark he went out into 
the street with the intention of finding a shop where he 
could purchase a new suit of apparel. 

In Lis present attire he considered he should run great 
risk of being recognised. 

Keeping carefully in the shadow of the houses, he 
stole down High-street, St. Giles’s, then as now, rather 
celebrated for shops where second-hand clothing is sold. 

He stopped before one of these houses at the corner of 
Dudley-street. 

It was dark, but yet not dark enough to light the 
lamps, and this was all the better for Jack, for he by no 
means wished to he seen. 

He stepped inside this shop, and looked out a suit of 
really beautiful clothes. 

They were rather faded and worn, hut not particularly 

so. 

They had evidently at one time formed part of the 
wardrobe of one of the young bloods upon town. 

Thej pleased Jack vastly, and after a good deal of 
bagglirg and chafl'oring, ho bought them of the man for 
about twice as much as they were really worth. 

He found upon inquiry that he could change them in 
a room at the hack of tho shop, and accordingly retired to 
do so. 

In a little while, for he took great pains with hia 
toilette, he emerged so completely metamorphosed that 
the man in the shop did not know him. 

This pleased Jack vastly, and he liked his new clothes, 
which became him exceedingly well. 

On emerging into the street, he looked up and down 
uncertain which way to turn. 

A crowd of people about halfway down Dudley-street 
attracted his attention, and he made his way towards it 
at once, for he was curious respecting it. 

Had he been asked, he could have given a tolerable 
idea of what the crowd was collected for. 
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It took him but a few minutes to reach it. 

In the midst of a mass of ragamuffins of all ages, male 
anu female, was a man with a rather remarkable-looking 
conical-shaped hat on his head. 

This man held up aloft in his right hand a bundle of 
Par ted papers, closely printed in smudgy type. 

The man was bawling some such words as these— 

Here you are—here you are! A full, true, and par¬ 
ticular account one halfpenny, sir, thank you. Here you I 
have a full, true, and particular account of the life of that '< 
notorious housebreaker and highwayman, Jack Sheppard I 
—only one halfpenny each—who was tried at the last Old 
Bailey Sessions for the murder of his master, John Boots, 
the carpenter of A ych-street. Only one halfpenny each, 
lou have also a full, true, and particular account of his 
Inal before Justice Powis, and his condemnation to death, 
together with all particulars, and all for the small charge 
oi one halfpenny—a halfpenny only! You shall read how, 
alter he was placed in the condemned hold along with the 
ether prisoners, and how they passed, the time there! 


One halfpenny each ! One halfpenny each ! You shall 
also read—which is alone worth the money—you shall 
also read how Jack Sheppard, by' the aid of two women, 
escaped from the prison of Newgate, by breaking off a 
Spike, and crawling through the grating ! One halfpenny 
eaeh,_ the life, trial, condemnation, and escape, of the 
notorious highwayman and housebreaker, Jack Sheppard, 
who is still at large ! One halfpenny', sir ! Thank you.” 

Jack, who heard these words, drew nearer to the throng, 
and at last mingled in it. 

The attention of all present was fully absorbed by the 
man, who continued to speak without intermission. 

He could see at the top of the bill a rude cut, repre¬ 
senting the manner in which his recent escape had bcea 
effected. 

The man’s wares found a ready market. 

They were eagerly bought by those around him. 

„ be a good joke,” muttered Jack, half aloud, 

“ it will be a very good joke. I will buy one of those bills 
myself, and read what it says about me-* -Ha J lm! ” 
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No sooner did this rash and adventurous thought enter 
his mind, then he drew forth a halfpenny, and stepping 
up to the man, placed the coin in his hand, and received 
one of the printed bills in exchange. 

“ Sold again ! ” exclaimed the vendor. “ Sold again to 
thin young gentleman in the velvet suit! Sold again !” 

These words had the cfleet of drawing public attention 
to Jack in a manner which he found neither desirable nor 
agreeable. 

CHAPTER CXCYI. 

RETURNS TO JONATHAN WILD AND RELATES Wh„i' SUCCESS 

HE MET WITH IN HIS PURSUIT AFTER BLUESKIN AND 

JACK SHEPPARD. 

It will bo recollected that after his return from witnes¬ 
sing the execution of Flood and Blewitt, Jonathan Wild 
had ordered a body of his men to collect together, and had 
placed himself at their head. 

They were every one well mounted, and fully armed. 

He led tho way up Giltspur-street, for he had made np 
his mind to track the fugitives like the .Red Indians do 
their prey, and never to rest until he had overtaken and 
captured them. 

He recollected perfectly well which way he had gone on 
tho Saturday evening, and he now went over the same piece 
of ground, and at tolerable speed, until he reached that 
spot where he bad been wounded. 

A savage sort of bowl came from liis lips, and he 
glared round about him like some ferocious denizen of the 
forest. 

The great northern road stretched out in front of him 
eo far as his eyes could reach, bnt there was nothing upon 
it which indicated the route taken by tlie fugitives. 

He pressed onward for some distance into the open 
country, until he came to the turning upon the left-hand 
side of the way wLich they had taken. 

He pulled up here, and his men halted also. 

The question entered his mind whether they had turned 
down there or kept straight on. 

There was nothing save chance to enable him to answ er 
tbe question, and chance did it. 

He came to the conclusion that they had diverged from 
tho maiu path. 

Such a proceeding would be natural, because it would 
offer a chauce of escape. 

Accordingly, after a few minutes deliberation, he gave 
the word to his men, and trotted down it. 

It was now about mid-day, and the sun was shining 
high up in the sky, with great brilliancy aud power. 

All traces of summer had not quite departed, and the 
scene upon which Jonathan Wild and his men gazed was 
one of enchanting beauty. 

But neither the thief-taker nor his followers were men 
to appreciate the beauties of nature, no matter how lavishly 
they might be displayed. 

They saw nothing to admire in the gorgeous autumn 
lints which every hedge and every clump of trees pre¬ 
tented ; and tho twittering of the birds, as they leaped 
from bough to bough, and the gurgling of a little brook, 
somewhere close at hand, they passed by unheeded. 

Bnt it was in f ruth a lovely day; such a one as puts new 
life and vigour into everything, and even Jonathan Wild 
felt exhilirated, but it was without knowing what had 
produced the feeling. 

Before thej r had gone far down the lane, the attention 
of all present was attracted by seeing numberless Rites and 
carrion crows iu the air, flapping their wings lazily, as 
they all settled down in one part. 

Jonathan knew what this meant the moment he 
saw it. 

“There is a dead body of some sort close at hand," he 
said, “ that’s very clear. Smith, ride forward down the 
iane, aud see what is the other side of yon hedge.” 

Smith was the name of the man who happened to he 
riding next to him, aud the moment his imperious master 
spoke he rode off to obey his orders. 

A few yards further on he came to a gate, which he 
pushed open, aud eutered a field. 

Jonathan continued bis course at about the same speed 
as he had all along been going, and arrived at the gate 
just as the man Smith was coming out again. 

“What is it?" 

“A dead horse, Mr. Wild." 


“ A dead horse ? ” 

“ Yes; and there’s hundreds of birds and insects on it; 
it’s more than half eat away.” 

“ Ah! A horse ! Stop a minute, I’ll go down and have 
a look at it.” 

Wild alighted as he spoke, and left the reins for one of 
his men to hold. 

Passing through the gate, he made his way direct to 
where Jack and his companions had dragged the horse 
after it had fallen dead upon the roadway. 

As Smith had said, there were hundreds of birds nnd 
insects upon it-; indeed, it was literally covered with them, 
and in the distance looked like a large black moving 
heap; but upon the approach of Wild, the birds rose slowly 
in the air 

A fearful and horrible spectacle mas then presented to 
Wild’s sight. • 

The flesh had been already half stripped from the bones, 
and the last rays of the sun caused it to emit a most loath¬ 
some smell. 

Jonathan turned his eyes away, and scanned the re¬ 
mainder of tlie meadow. 

Almost the first thiug he saw was the cart, 
lie hastened towards it. 

But there was very little information to be gleaned by 
its appeaurnce; still Wild came to the conclusion that the 
horse and cart he then saw were the same as had served 
to carry the fugitives. 

They might be somewhere close at hand, and in hiding, 
even n')w. 

At- v.iy rate he felt sure that so far he was on the right 
track. 

Ho turned back into the iane again, and mounted his 
horse. 

“Forward!” he cried, “Forward!” We shall have 
them at last! I will hunt them down! Forward! ” 

The troop was quickly in motion, and though they went 
at a tolerable s;*eeJ, Jonathan kept an uncommonly sharp 
look out on both sides of him. 

Ere long, howover, he saw a cloud of dust on the road 
before him, which showed that persons were approaching 
in considerable numbers. 

But what sort of people they were, and whether they 
were mounted or on foot, was more than he could tell, for 
so dense was the dust, that not even his keen vision could 
penetrate it. 

Soon, however, his ear caught the trampling of horses 
hoofs, and as everything that occured on that road con¬ 
cerned him, as he considered, he called out to his men to 
halt, and ranged them on one side of the road, in order to 
see who the new comers were. 

They had to wait for a considerable time, for though 
they were evidently well mounted, yet they came along very 
slowly. 

The dust cleared away as they came nearer, and then 
JonatLan Wild saw that they wore officers of police. 

The moment he made this discovery he rode forward to 
meet them, being anxious to know from them whether 
they had seen anything of the persons of whom he was in 
search. 

The police-officer who rode first seemed to recognise 
Jonathan Wild, for he quickened his pace, and was soon 
by his side. 

He touched his hat respectfully. A politic man was 
that officer, and he knew it was better to be friends with 
Wild than enemies. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Wild,” be said. - 
Tbe thief-taker vouchsafed to growl out “ good morn¬ 
ing ” in return, and then be asked— 

“ Where have you been ? What is your business ? ” 
“We Lave pursued the prisoner who escaped from New¬ 
gate.” 

“Jack Sheppard?” 

“ Yes 

“ A nd is that vour party behind ? ” 

“ It is, Mr. Wild.” 

“ And have you got the villain and hie accomplices safe 
in custody?” 

“ No! ’'’ 

“Nor” 

“We tried our best, and thought we should have had 
them more than once, bnt they fought like fiends, and suc¬ 
ceeded in a most extraordinary maimer in getting out of 
our reach.” 
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“ Tell me the particulars." 

“With pleasure, Mr. Wild; but would you be good 
enough to ride forward, air, and apeak to Mr. Lovnt, who 
baa the command; he is badly wounded, but you will 
find him quite conscious, and able to apeak to you.” 

Jonathan hardly waited to hear the end of this speech, 
but set his horse in motion immediately. 

The main body of the officers was now only a short 
distance in front of him. 

He was then able to see why they all came on so 
slowly. 

A few were mounted in front, and each one led a horse 
by the bridle. t 

The others were either wounCed and being carried on 
rude and roughly constructed litters, or else they were 
occupied in carrying them. 

Jonathan looked at the scene of slaughter with the 
utmost surprise, and curiosity was very visibly depicted 
upon his countenance when he reached them. 

Mr. Lovat, as the officer had said, was on one of the 
litters, which was carried by four men. 

These bearers, as they might with propriety be called, 
were not all officers. Their numbers would have been ’nad • 
equate; many were labouring people, who had been hired 
for the purpose. 

Mr. Lovat was made aware of Wild’s approach, so he 
ordered the bearers to come to a halt. 

He raised himself up then somewhat painfully upon 
one arm, and locked the thief-taker in the face. 

“ Well—well, Mr. Lovat,” said Wild, with a hideous 
attempt to be facetious and agreeable. “ What's all this 
been about P You seem as though yon had been in a bit 
of a skirmish.” 

“ Seem! ” replied the chief of police, in a voice that 
was more like a groan than anything else. “ Seem, 
indeed. You mean we have been. Curse Jack Sheppard, 
and those he had with him! ” 

“With all my heart,” said Wild; ‘but you do not 
mem to say that Jack Sheppard, and those two men he 
had with him, served you all in this fashion ?” 

“ They did; but they must have been leagued with the 
devil to have done it. Oh! a thousand curses! ” 

Mr. Lovat fell back on his litter. The pain of his 
wonnds would not allow him to sit up any longer. 

Jonathan grinned. 

He had no sympathy or feeling for another who was 
suffering pain. On the contrary, - he rather enjoyed their 
agony than otherwise. 

“ Keep yourself calm,” he said, howorsr j “ and tell me 
what has token place.” 

“I will try.” 

“ Are jrou returning to London P ” 

“ I have just set out, and I have a good body of fresh 
men with me. Let me know all tlicl has happened. I 
•hall then be better able to act.” 

“ Of course—of course.” 

“ Commence, thou. I should have been after the 
vil/aias long before now, only I received a bullet wound in 
the head, from which I have not properly recovered ; but 
I shall know no rest until he is once more in my powex. 
Begin—tell me.” 

Mr. Lovat, in obedience to this command, rather than 
expressed desire, made Jonathan Wild acquainted with 
the whole -,of the exciting and extraordinary incidents 
which took place in and about the hut in the plantation, 
and ended where their further progress along the sub¬ 
terraneous passage was stopped by a body of water. 


CHAPTER CXCVII. 

JONATHAN WII/O DISCOVERS ONE OP THE DEFENDERS OF 
THE HUT, BUT NOT THE ONE HE WANTED. 

Jonathan Wild listened to this recital with mingled 
fee’ings of anger and admiration. 

With all his faults, hie follies, and his crimes, lie was 
essentially a brave mac, and no one can have perused 
this history so far without having been made cognizant of 
the fact. 

_ Such being the case, he could not withhold his admira¬ 
tion of bravery in others, albeit those very persons were 
those whom he most bitterly hated in all the world. 

" But if they went down this underground passage, and 


so left the hut, how did they pass the water when you 
were unable to do so P ” 

“Ah! that is well asked. At first we were quite 
puzzled, and I knew not what to think; but in the 
morning, when we came to make an examination of the 
ground (for we felt sure they were hiding close at band) 
we found one part of a very wide and deep brook which 
flows through the plantation, completely dry.” 

“ Well P ” 

“ It was the keepera who first noticed the circumstance 
with wonder, and told us how broad, and deep, and swift 
the brook was. By their suggestion, we pursued our way 
along its banks, and at last came to wbei'e the water was 
flowing. Do you understand ? ” 

“ Not quite, but perhaps I shall presently. Go on.” 

“ The water had been diverted by some means or other 
from its accustomed channel, and we soon found what 
that means was.” 

“What P” 

“ The subterraneous passage ran underneath the bud of 
the brook, which formed the ceiling in one part. This 
ceiling had been broken, and the water allowed to flow 
through, which it would have a natural tendency to do.” 

“ I understand you now. You mean to say that they 
all went down into the passage, and then broke through 
the ceiling and let in tbo water.” 

“ That is the conclusion we camo to.” 

** But you could find nothing of them ? ” 

“ Nothing. We kept the closest possible watch, and 
searohed all around; but quito unavailingly. They bad 
disappeared.” 

“ Very remarkable,” coincided Jonathan, as ho let his 
bead fall into the palm of his hand, in an attitude of 
intense thought. 

“ It quite baffles me, Mr. Wild. You see I was done 
for almost at the boginning of the affair, or else, perhaps, 
things would not be just as they are.” 

“ Probably not. However, Mr. Lovat, you can make 
your way to London as fast as you like, only leave one of 
your men as a guide, and I will repair to tho plantation, 
and see what I can find.” 

“ Very well—very well.” 

“ Tbo villains shall not escape me. I have already had 
no end of trouble with them; but I will iix myself upon 
their trail, and turn aside for nothing.” 

“ You are a wonderful man, Mr. Wild, and may, perhaps, 
be able to find out something. I trust you may; for it is 
quite time the careers of such daring offenders as these 
are were put to a termination.” 

“ Curse them ! ” said Wild. 

“ With all my heart.” 

“ Whei'e is the man I asked for ? ” 

“You can take Smith, Mr. Wild.” 

“Very good. He will do; I suppose hs knows thfr 
place P ” 

“ Quite well.” 

“ That is enough, then. I will proceed at once, and 
when you get back to Newgate, let it be known that I 
have set out after the criminals, and that I shall quickly 
capture them.” 

■ I hope you may, Mr. Wild. Good day.” 

“ Good day,” replied Jouathan; and then the course of 
the little procession was resumed. 

Wild put himself at tho head of his own men, and had 
Smith by his side. 

It was rather more than a mile from that place to the 
plantation, so they were not of course, long in reaching it. 

They were obliged to dismount there, and proceed on 
foot, for no horse could have made its way through the 
dense mass of vegetation. 

Jonathan would first of all see the hut, and examine 
that, which ho did with a minuteness that seemed 
almost unnecessary. 

The manner in which the entrance to the subterraneous 
passage had been bidden elicited bis wannest admiration. 

He would have descended and gone upon an exploring 
expedition, but the water bad risen to a level with the 
aperture, and he was unable to do so. 

He was next taken to the brook, which did not now 
present the appearance ascribed to it by the chief of the 
police, for the water was flowing onward in its ordinary 
manner, nor was the channel dry in any part. 

The reason of thi3 was the passage beneath had got 
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i completely filled with water, and consequently the brook 
1 ran on as before. 

I Through its clear, pellucid waters, however, several 
i breaches in its sandy bottom could be perceived, for when 

I the plugs bad been drawn out, the rushing of the im¬ 

petuous water through the narrow space had made them 
an enormous size. 

With all bis cunning and acumen, Jonathan Wild was at 
I fault. 

[ He was more than half inclined to think that the water 
! had rushed in by accident, and that those who were in the 
J passage at the time had perished. 

j He had, however, no proof of this, and he was very un- 
j willing for this supposition to be confirmed, 
j He would not have felt satisfied—he would have con- 
| sidered himself baulked, cheated of his revenge, if those 
i whom he pursued with so much malevolence had died 
j any other death than that which the hangman would 
| inflict. 

Accordingly he endeavoured to banish this idea, and 
calling to his men, gave them instructions to surround the 
, plantation, and beat up every bush, to make sure that 
they were lurking nowhere there. 

This was a task that occupied some time, but the men 
set about it in a very systematic manner, and it was very 
clear that if any one was concealed there they would in¬ 
evitably be discovered. 

For a long time however they bad all their trouble for 
nothing. The only living creatures they disturbed were 
the legitimate inhabitants of the preserve, who rose in 
the air and uttered melancholy cries as they were roused 
from their perches. 

i Suddenly, however, one body of the men—for they had 
j divided themselves into three portions—made a discovery 
' of importance, if one might judge by the loud cry they set 

( up, and which had the immediate effect of drawing all the 
others towards them. 

Jonathan Wild made a rush to roach the spoi. 

“ His janizaries drew back, and allowed him to eee a 
human form. 

« It was a man, and he was lying extended at full length 
J as though bereft of life. 

* . A glance showed Jonathan that he was unfamiliar with 

j it, and he uttered a yell of disappointment. 

1 A it it was Smith who spoke, and what he said served 
J to appease the thief-taker somewhat, 
j “ This is one of those who were in the hut, Mr. Wild.” 

* “ Ah ! Are you sure ? ” 

i “ I think so. This, if I mistake not, is the body of the 
j poacher who was first wounded by the keepers, and then 
] took refuge in the but.” 

J “ Is be dead ? ” 

| “ Not quite, I think.” 

j “ Ah! that is well; we shall most likely learn from 
j him what we want to know. It is quite clear be was not 
5 drowned by the water iu the passage.” 
j “ Very clear.” 

] “Raise him up a little, and let us try to extract some 
j information from him. Keep good guard around,” he 
j added to his men, “ perhaps the others are not far 
distant.” 

| The janizaries, who had for a minute or two been fully 
i occupied with looking at the poacher, now bestirred tliem- 
i selves, and resumed their search. 

J The wounded man, in obedience to Jonathan’s order, 
i was raised to a sitting posture, and then it could be per- 
; ceived that lie was not quite dead. 

' He uttered a groan, and there was a convulsive twitching 
about bis eyes as be endeavoured to force them open. 

. “ Hold him still,” growled Wild, “ and if be lias got 

j any life in him we will soon see it. Hold him still." 

; As be spoke, Wild took from bis pocket bis everlasting 
I brandy flask, and bolding the mouth of it to the man’s 
lips, be poured an immense quantity of it down his 
throat. 

j The man gasped and struggled, and seemed upon the 
I ®K>int of choking, when he recovered himself and looked 
I around him. 

J He looked seared and terrified when he saw Wild and 
j his men standing around him, and lie made an abortive 
i effort to rise to his feet aud ilv. 

! Rut too firm a hold was kept upon him for any such 
j effort to be sue. >sful. 


Finding this, and exhausted perhaps by the exertion 
he had made, he sank into a state of half-unconsciousness. 

“ Speak,” said Wild, “ and save your miserable life. 
Speak, and tell me wliat has become of the three men 
wlio were with yon in the hut.” 

The poacher raised his head, and looked Jonathan in 
the face. 

Then he shuddered, and a gurgling noiso made itself 
heard in liis throat. 

He was evidently trying to speak. 

But his head dropped, and Lis jaws fell, while bis body 
doubled up into a strange heap. 

“ Confound him, he’s dead ! ” cried the thief-taker, 
exasperated at this unexpected event. “ Coufound him, 
Le’s dead! Let us try more brandy.” 

More brandy was tried; but the fiery spirit had lost its 
potency. 

The man was quite dead, and beyond its revivifying 
influence. 

Jonathan swore in a most awful manner for five 
minutes, at the end of which time he had exhausted Lis' 
vocabulary. 

He bad made sure of hearing something from this man; 
but be was defeated of bis expectation. 

But be turned with all the greatest energy to continue P 
bis search about the spot. 

As the reader knows, his search could only have one 
result. 

Those for whom he so assiduously sought were far away 
from there. 

But Jonathan would not leave until he had thoroughly 
searched the neighbourhood. 

At last, and most reluctantly, he was obliged to turn 
back towards London without having achieved anything. 

(Jur readers can, without much difficulty, picture his 
frame of mind, for they have more than once perceived the 
amiable effect which disappointment lmd upon his temper. 
Woe to the unfortunate individual who crossed his way. 
But though he turned towards London, he had by no 
means given up his search. 

CHAPTER CXCVIII. 

JACK SHEPPARD MEDITATES UPON HIS POSITION, AND 
RESOLVES TO SHOW IlIS ENEMIES THAT THEY HAVE 
NOT CRUSHED HIM YET. 

Jack Sheppard crushed the paper which he had just 
purchased in an angry manner, and thrust it into his 
pocket. 

He was annoyed to think that attention should be so 
pointedly directed towards him. 

Iiut be bad scarcely any one to blame but himself—he 
had merely purchased for bravado’s sake. 

Taking no further notice of the idle, gaping throng, lie 
turned round the first corner he came to, and in a moment 
was out of sight. 

He continued walking for some little time, and then 
found himself in Soho. 

This was a quiet quarter of the town, and he looked 
about him iu search of some quiet-looking out-of-the-way 
public-house, where he could stop until the time came 
when he had his appointment with his comrade. 

He was not long in finding that of which lie was in 
search. 

A few paces down the street he saw a projecting sign, 
but there was not light enough for him to see what was 
painted upon it. 

Nor did he care to know. 

The exterior of the place pleased him; it seemed to be 
just tbe place lie wanted, and be entered. 

He walked down the passage to the bar, and asked a 
girl who was standing there whether he could have a 
private room for an hour or two. 

He was replied to in the affirmative, and, taking a small 
hand-lamp in her hand, the girl conducted him to a scantily- 
fnrnislied room upon the first-floor. 

Jack was hungry aud thirsty, and having no idea what 
would happen during the next few hours, he determined 
to make a good meal while he had the opportunity. 

He gave his orders accordingly, aud a plentiful repast 
was spread before him, of which he partook heartily. 

This over, bo turned round to the fire, and bethinking 
himself of tho paper he had purchased, he drew it from 
his pocket and began to read. j 
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The document was a tolerably good specimen of its class. 

The top of it was adorned with a rude representation 
of the manner in which Jack had been drawn between 
the two spikee. 

Then follow ed a tolerably accurate account of all that 
uad occurred, with such exaggerated embellishments as 
the public taste craved for, and ended with the string 
of worses which invariably form an adjunct to such per¬ 
formances 

Jack read it through to the end, and then he diopped 
the hand that held the paper between his knees. 

He gave himself up for the first time to a little serious 
reflection. 

Little by little the whole of his past life was brought 
before him. 

The retrospection was not a pleasant one. 

Still, for all that, he pondered deeply over it. 

The larger share by far of his thoughts was, however, 
oestowed upon Edgworth Bess. 

He recalled t«o mind the strange manner in which he 
Had first heard of her, and the still stranger circumstances 
under which their meeting had taken place. 

There needed no one to tell J ack that he passionately 
loved her. He could feel it—he knew it; he knew as weil 
that his passion was hopeless—that it could never be 
requited. 

There was such a gulf between them that he could 
never cross. 

But though he knew all this, he made not the slightest 
attempt to quench his love. He felt that so long as his 
neart beat in his bosom, he should love her. 

It was a kind of love rarely indeed met with. 

Unselfish love. 

All he desired was her welfare and happiness. He felt 
how glad he would be to lie down and quit this life of 
turmoil, could he but first see the heiress triumph over her 
enemies, and be instated in her just possessions. 

The more Jack thought, the more sad he grew. 

There was a bottle of wine upon the table, and he 
drank of it repeatedly; but such was his state of mind, 
that his spirits were in no way cheered thereby. 

Indeed it took no more effect upon him than if he had 
drank so much water. 

There was a half-choked feeling in his breast which 
rose np every moment in his throat, and which required 
all his self-control to keep down. 

Poor Jack! his indeed had been a sad, sad life, and 
there was little prospect of its reaching a happy termina¬ 
tion. 

He could trace all, however, to the evil operations of the 
arch-fiend, Jonathan Wild. 

He had all through been his malignant destiny, and 
pursued him with untiring inveteracy. 

To be sure, up to now, Jack had baffled and set at 
nought all the attempts ho had made upon his life and 
liberty, but every day his position grew more complicated 
and embarrassing. 

His life was forfeit to the laws of his country. He was 
a felon condemned to death. 

He groaned bitterly. 

But he cast aside as much as he could all recollection of 
himself. 

He felt that to dwell upon the theme could do no good, 
and in the end unnerve and unfit him to carry ont the 
plans which he bad formed. 

He turned the whole of his thoughts to a consideration 
of the position of Edgworth Bess. 

His determination was this. 

He would continue his desperate fight against adverse 
fate until he had seen her safe, and then—thou he should 
be quite ready. 

He trusted still to live to accomplish the downfall of 
Wild. Could he but see that, he felt that he should die 
with one pang the less. 

Whether lie will do this the history will unfold. It 
must be remembered that three determined persons were 
all working to one end. 

Jack Sheppard. 

Blueskin. 

Steggs. 

Jonathan Wild certainly treads upon V2ry dangerous 
ground. 

But he was a man of no common order, and q Dintch 
generally to all who opposed him, 


It w’’d be seen that Jack's reflections all ended in the 
same place. 

If lie thought of himself, his heart rose in revenge 
against the thief-taker. 

If he thought of Edgworth Bess, there were he’ 
wrongs to be avenged. 

Such being the conclusion of his reflections, he dweU 
upon it in every possible way. 

He taxed his ingenuity to the utmost in the endeavour 
to decide upon some plan which would procure Wild’s 
annihilation. 

And as he thought and pondered upon his revenge, as 
his multitudinous wrongs rose up palpably before him, 
his brain grew beated, his blood boiled. 

The wine then began to show its effects. 

There was a clock in one corner of the room, and Jack 
glanced up at it. 

There were yet two good hours to elapse before his 
appointment with Blueskin. 

“ I will play them all a trick,” he said. “ I will let 
Jonathan Wild and all the rest of the world know that I 
am not vanquished yet.” 

What idea it was which Jack had got into his head the 
reader will very quickly see. 

He rang the boll, and called for pens, ink, and paper. 

These materials for writing were placed before him. 

“ I will write to Mr. Applebee first,” he said. “ Now 
to begin! ” 

Jack was not much of a writer, but he soon set down on 
paper that which follows, in a hand so plain that no one 
could misread it. 

“ Safe out of Newgate. 

“ Mr. Applebee, printer of dying speeches, in Blackfriars. 

“ Sir, —I have just purchased one of your papers about 
my life, trial, aud escape from Newgate. I must own I 
read it with very great interest, and I daresay a good 
many will do the same, which will answer your purpose 
and put money in your pocket. 1 

“ I write these lines to you in case you should want a 
second edition. If so, you can put this letter at the foot 
by tLe way of a postscript, aud 1 beg to tell you that the 
person who leaves this at your house is no other than 
“ Your very humble servant, 

“John Sheppard.” 

TLis characteristic epistle needs no comment, and 
scarcely any explanation. 

Mr. Applebee was the name of the man who bad 
printed the bill which Jack had bought in the street, aud 
whose trade chiefly consisted in the production of such 
documents. 

Jack deliberately folded up the letter and sealed it. 

“Now for Mr. Noakes,” he said. “He shall be 
favoured.” 

He then wrote as follows 
“Mr. Noakes. 

“ Sir,—I trust you won’t be offended with me for leaving 
your mansion without bidding you good-bye. I was very 
loath to do it, but circumstances compelled me. I shall 
be much grieved, too, if you get into any trouble on my 
account. 

“ 1 write these few lines to say that I am safe and well, 
but not very rich, and cannot afford to pay the postage of 
this letter, so I will call and leave it at. the lodge-gate 
myself, and ask the man on the lock to deliver the same 
to you with all speed. 

“ Give my compliments to Mr. Jonathan Wild, and 
tell him from me that I live in hopes of seeing him tucked 
up at Tyburn some fine morning. 

“ From your very humble servant, 

“John Sheppard.” 

Jack laughed when he finished this letter, but having 
done so, he folded it up, and addressed it to the governor 
of the prison. 

“ This will astonish them, I take it,” he said. “ It will 
show them that I am not at all down-Learted. Let me 
see, there will be a tolerable reward for me now. How 
mad they will both be when they find how near they were 
to earning it. 11a! im! Iam oif now. I will deliver 
these letters at once.* 

He slipped them into his pocket os he spoke and called 
for the girl 

Then, having paid his recironing, he put on his hat, and 
eet out upou his perilous and, we think, foolhardy errand. 
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CHAPTER CXCIX. 

JACK SHEPPARD KNOCKS AT THE DOOR OP NEWGATE, 
AND DELIVERS THE LETTER TO THE MAN ON THE 
LOCK. 

! Terrible and spirit-crushing as were the numerous inci¬ 
dents in Jack’s life, that which we have just recorded will 
serve to show that they had not succeeded in wholly 
extinguishing that love of fun, frolic, and bravado which, 
in happier days, had formed a distinguishing feature in 
his composition. 

We think the letters themselves quite sufficient to make 
the reader understand what he intended to do. 

No good could possibly come of it. 

He was exposing himself to an unnecessary risk, and his 
enemies would be still more exasperated with him. 

But he determined to show his pluck, as he called it. 

He walked with a hasty and confident step in the direc¬ 
tion of Mr. Applebee’s, the printer. 

The hour was late, and few people were abroad. 

A steady, persevering, uncomfortable rain, too, was 
falling, and had been falling for a long time, and it was 
this that had in a great measure tended to clean the street 
of people. 

Jack himself soon found this inconvenient; and a hack¬ 
ney-coach happening to come by, he hailed it, and directed 
the coachman to drive him to Blackiiiars-bridge. 

Upon reaching this place, which they did without the 
occurrence of any particular incident. Jack alighted, and 
having paid hie fare, walked the remainder of the dis¬ 
tance. 

The printer’s address had been given in full at the foot 
of the bill he had purchased; and as the locality was well 
known to him, he found it easily enough. 

It was a poor tumble-down locking tenement in a back 
street, and from its windows there came but one solitary 
ray of light. » 

There was a knocker on the door and a bell-handle on 
the door-post, so Jack applied himself to both means of 
summoning admission, and made the quiet street echo 
and ring again. 

The appeal was answered in a little while by a man who 
had on over his clothing a white apron. 

“ What tho devil do you want ?’’ 

To this polite interrogation, Jack replied— 

“ Is this Mr. Applebee ?” 

“Which Mr. Applebee do you want?” 

“ The one that prints the dying speeches.” 

“ That is my name,” said the man at the doOff. 

“ You are Mr. Applebee himself ? ” 

" I am.” 

“ Tkat ’3 all right then.” 

“ What’s all right ? ” 

“ I h?ve got a letter for yoo.** 

“ Who from ? ” 

“ Stop a minute.” 

Jack felt in his pocket and produced the letter. 

“ There it is,” he said; “ there is no answer.” 

As he spoke these words, he placed the letter in the 
hands of Mr. Applebee, and darted off into the darkness 
in a moment, and was out of sight before the printer had 
time to break tho seal. 

He did not run far, because of the fear he had of 
attracting attention by so doing. 

“ That is done,” he said. “ I wonder what he thinks 
of it I have lest half of the fun now. 1 should have 
liked to have seen him when he found it all out. How¬ 
ever, I must be content. Now, here goes for Mr. Noakcs.” 

The distance to Newgate was not very great, so ho 
preferred to walk. 

In a little while the gloomy walls of the huge prison 
appeared before him. 

An uncomfortable sensation swept over him when he 
first caught sight of it, but he quickly banished the feeling. 

He had the letter in his grasp, so running up the little 
flight of stone steps before the wicket door leading into 
the lodge of Newgate, he knocked loudly at it. 

The man on the lock dashed aside the piece of wood 
which covered the circular grating, and asked what was 
wanted. 

“ A letter for the governor,” said Jack. 

There was something in his. voice which sounded 
familiar to the janitor, and he peered cautiously through 


the bars, but the night was too dark for him to distinguish 

Jack’s features. 

Nor did Sheppard wait for any lengthened scrutiny. 

He pnshed the letter between the grated aperture, and 
said— 

“ Give that to Mr. Noakes—there’s no answer.” 

He ran down the steps as he spoke; but the man on the 
lock, whose suspicions were aroused, dashed open the 
door, while Le called out to one cf his comrades who was 
sitting iu the vestibule— 

“ Ned—Ned! follow that chap that’s just brought the 
letter. Hang me if I don’t believe it wap Jack Shep¬ 
pard.” 

“ Oh! gammon.” 

“ Make haste. Run after him and catch him. If I am 
right, it will be a good thing for us, and if I am wrong it 
don’t much matter.” 

Ned seemed to see the force of this reasoning, for he 
darted down the steps in pursuit of Sheppard. 

But Jack was nowhere within sight or hearing. He 
had crossed the street, and hurried down one of the 
numerous courts that abound there. 

As he did so, he heard St. Paul’s clock chime a quarter 
to eleven. 

He would have to make haste to keep his appointment 
with Blueskin at King Charles’s riatue at eleven. 

Finding the streets now completely deserted, he went 
at a run, which soon enabled him to get over the 
ground. 

If anything, the night changed for the worje. 

The rain camo down more heavily. 

Jack was already soaked to the skin. 

In spite of the great speed he made, however, he did 
not reach Cliaring-cross until 6ome fow minutes past the 
hour agreed upon. 

He approached the large open space cautiously, and 
glauced all around him, to 6ee whether any of his foes 
were lurking about. 

But all seemed clear, so he crossed over, making his 
way direct for the statue, though such was the murkiness 
of the night, he could not see it until ho was close to it. 

There was no one there, apparently; hut having 
pronounced the word Blue, in a low tone of voice, it was 
instantly responded to by the appearance of Blueskin. 

lie had been standing in the shadow of the slonework 
a few paces off. 

“ You are late. Jack.” 

“ I Lnow it; hut I could not get here sooner.” 

“ All right—a few minutes are of no importance.” 

“ Are we quite safe here ? ” 

“ I think so.” 

“ I looked round me carefully before I drew ceu.” 

“ So did I.” 

“ I saw no one.” 

“Nor I.” 

“ I think we may venture upon saying we have the 
place all to ourselves, and Blue, tell me—do not keep me 
in suspense a moment—have you heard anything of— 
of Edgwortb Bess ? ” 

“ Yes ” 

“Whkt?” 

“ Be calm, and not impatient.” 

“ I can, while anything else is spoken of. Yocr best 
course will be to tell me all you know at once.” 

“ I saw Steggs, then. Jonathan Wild is from home, 
or was from home when I saw him. He had set out at the 
head of^ twenty men in pursuit of us.” 

“Steggs took the opportunity to slip out, and I was 
fortunate enough to see him. Do you know the position 
Steggs occupies in Wild’s household ? ” 

‘‘• Not precisely. You have had no opportunity of 
explaining things fully.” 

“ No more I Lave. Well, then, you may take this for 
granted—we have not a better friend, nor Edgwortb Bess 
a more devoted adherent than her old enemy, Steggs.” 

“ You told me that before, but I mistrust the man.” 

“ I think you hardly just. However, we met together, 
and decided to accomplish Wild’s destruction. We were 
both to unite and work to that end, exclusively of all 
others. Steggs made a proposal of a more daring nature 
than I could have given him credit for. It was to dis¬ 
guise himself, and seek employment of Jonathan—tc 
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nreteud to be his most faithful servant—to worm himself 
into all his secrets—and in the end to destroy him.” 

“ A capital, but most dangerous plan.” © 

“ Those were my own words, but he was bent upon it, 
and as no one else but himself would be involved in the 
consequences, I could not well say nay. He went, saw 
Jonathan, and, strange to relate, was engaged at once.” 

“ That is very strauge indeed. 1 gave Jonathan credit 
for more penetration than to allow himself to be imposed 
nnon like that.” 

“ But yon must take into consideration the powers of 
dissimulation which Steggs possesses.” 

“ And so must you an< I, Blueskin, to see that he does 
not act treacherous to us.” 

“ I do not think there is much fear 1 His heart is 
filled with desire to be revenged upon Wild and Lord 
Donmull, our two greatest enemies, and you know what a 
pow erful motive that is.” 

“I do; and yet sometimes gold will purchase it! ” 
“That I .will not deny. Jack : but let me continue.” 

“ Go on.” 

“ Jonathan fell into the trap! All this happened during 

J our imprisonment. On the morning of the trial, 
onathan, of course, was present in the court.” 

“ I saw him.” 

“ To be sure you did! Well, that was the first chance 
Steggs had of exploring the upper part of Wild’s house. 
He knew that Edgworth Bess was a prisoner up stairs, so 
he crept up carefully, with the intention of speaking to 
her if possible, and telling her that she had a friend close 
at hand. 

“ He wished to make no more noise than possible, for 
he did not know who might be upstairs. When he got to 
the second landing he heard a door open, and crouched 
down in a dark corner to listen, and terrified to death lest 
it should be some one about to descend. His fears were, 
however, groundless. It was Jonathan’s mistress, Mary 
Milliner: she was muttering to herself, but Steggs could 
not catch the purport of her words. He saw, though, that 
she held a long, bright knife in her hand.” 

“ A knife P ” 

“ Listen! She approached a door, which she opened 
with a skeleton key. Then she passed through it. 
Steggs followed on tiptoe. You can guess the intention 
of Mary Milliner. It was to murder Edgworth Bess, of 
whom she was jealous ! But Steggs was just in timo to 
prevent her. He dashed in, and seized her wrist just ns 
it was about to descend. He was not strong eno'ugh to 
revent the blow, but he averted it, and the knife was 
uried to the hilt in the clothing ot the bed, leaving Edg- 
worth Bess terrified, but unhurt! ” 

CHAPTER CC. 

BLUE SKIN MAKES A VERY TEMPTING PROPOSAL TO JACK 
SHEPPARD. 

“ Good heavens! ” exclaimed Jack, wrought up to the 
^highest pitch of excitement hy this narration; “ can a 
woman have attempted such an atrocity F ” 

“ She attempted it, and had it not but have been for 
the presence ot Steggs she wonld have consummated her 
purpose. When she saw him she turned round and 
attacked him like a maniac. Steggs felt that he was 
no match for lier—that she was stronger than he was. 
Anxious to end the struggle, then, and exasperated with 
her for her attempt, he took the knife and stabbed her to 
the heart.” 

“This is wonderful,” ejaculated Jack. “ Thank heaven, 
the poor girl escaped that peril.” 

Jack was much affected when he thought of the 
great danger from which the heiress had so providentially 
escaped. 

“ But come," said Blueskin, “ I have much to tell you, 
rad as it is so wet a night we shall get soaked to the 
skin if we stay here. I think I know a safe place 
close at hand upon the river side. Let us adjourn 
there.” 

“ If yon think it will be safe.” 

“ I’ll warrant that.” 

“ Let us go, then, for I am cold to the very bone. We 
ihall have to decide upon the future.” 

'• True.” 

“ Continue your narration while we walk.” 
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I “I intended to do so, but we shall reach our destination 
I in a few moments.” 

| Blueskin struck across the large open space as he spoke, 
with Sheppard close at his side, who related to him the 
whole of the strange events that had taken place at 
Jonathan Wild’s house. 

Jack was filled with wonder and astonishment at the 
strange concatenation of events which had led to the 
thief-taker selecting Steggs as a kind of confidant, and 
placing him (Steggs) where he most wished to be. 

“ I have seen Steggs since we parted, Jack,” continued 
Blueskin, “ I havo already hinted as much.” 

“ What did he say ?” 

“ Edgworth Bess had heard of yonr escape from New¬ 
gate with unfeigned pleasure, and trusted that you would 
succeed in getting to a place of ultimate safety.” 

“ Did she—did she believe me innocent ? ” 

“ She did. When Steggs told her of the crime of which 
I you were accused, she expressed, in the strongest terms, 
her conviction tLat you were not guilty.” 

“ Thank heaven for that.” 

“ Hush ! Here we are at the place of which I spoke.” 

They halted before a dim gloomy-looking building as 
Blueskin spoke. 

Sounds of boisterous revelry came from its interior. 

“ Take hold of my arm, Jack, and we will enter. That 
is it.” 

He ascended a couple of steps, and knocked in a peculiar 
fashion at the door. 

It was opened in obedience to the summons, and Blue¬ 
skin uttered some kind of password to the man in a low 
tone of voice, and the nair were admitted. 

The place which the two comrades now entered was one 
of those establishments designated by the fraternity who 
frequented them, a “ ken.” 

The man who admitted them closed the door imme¬ 
diately. 

They were then standing in the nassage, but it was so 
intensely dark that nothing whatever was visible. 

Blueskin, however, was one of those who had been 
initiated into the mysteries of the place; so he walked 
forward for several yards with a confident step, and then 
he said — 

“ Stairs, Jack. Take care how you descend.” 

The caution was given just iu time. 

They were at the top of a steep flight of stairs. 

Descending these, they were addressed in a gruff voice 
by an invisible personage as Aoon as they reached the 
bottom. 

Blueskin replied, and then a door was opened through 
which they passed, and then a singular scene was presented 
to Jack’s notice. 

Before him was a long and not very well lighted room, 
at one end of which the door was placed upon the threshold 
of wLich he stood. 

This room was filled with a motley company, seated 
round tables upon miscellaneous articles which were not at 
all suitable for seats. 

Some thirty or forty were present, mostly of the male 
sex, though here and there a woman could be seen. 

All, without a single exception, were engaged in talking, 
smoking, and drinking, and such a hubbub arose from 
them as to be quite deafening to the ears until they be¬ 
come accustomed to the diu. 

Blueskin did not give Jack much time, however, to con¬ 
template this scene, for he led the way across the apart¬ 
ment—if such a word could be applied to such a place— 
to the obscurest corner, where they sat down. 

For a few moments Jack could not listen to anything, 
until he had satisfied himself by looking curiously around 
him. 

Blueskin, however, touched him on the arm, and said— 

“Do not seem too much surprised at what you see 
here, or you will draw suspicion upon us. Attend to what 
I have to tell you.” 

“ Begin.” 

“ Directly.” 

A man approached them. 

He was the waiter for the establishment. 

Blueskin ordered brandy and water for both. 

They were quickly served. 

Every moment saw some fresh arrival at the place. _ 

Blueskin wls known by many there, hut he did not wish 
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to be recognised, so he turned away his head, and drew 
his hat down over his face. 

He bid Jack do the same, and they resumed their con¬ 
versation in a tone of voice very little above a whisper. 

“ Steggs told me that Edgwortli Hess was very much 
better, and more contented will) her lot. He still, re¬ 
mained outside her door as a kind of guard. He thinks 
Jonathan Wild intends no harm to her at present. In¬ 
deed, he is so much occupied with your affail that he 
has no time for anything else i ” 

“ But what are wo to do with her, Blue ? . It will never 
do to leave her where she is. Besides, it is quite time 
we did something for her. Think what a time the business 
has been under hand, and we are no more advanced than 
we were at first.” 

“ I grant that; but, then, think of the tremendous diffi¬ 
culties we have had to contend with.” 

“ I know we have, but wc ought to see to it at once 
now.” 

“ Yes, I have heen thinking of it. You must under¬ 
stand that Edgworth Bess is under age, and that she 
oaunot enter upon possession of her estates until she has 
obtained her majority." 

“ I have heard something of that.” 

“ Jonathan’s policy is at once simple and atrocious. 
Lord Donmull is wholly in his power. lie can do with 
him what ho likes—annihilate him in fact. He keeps 
him now just to answer his own purposes. Edgworth Bess 
he keeps a prisoner. So soon as she is of age, which 
cannot be many months’ hence, she will be responsible for 
her own actions.” 

“Well?” 

“ Then he will force her into a marriage with him, and, 
by virtue of that marriage, obtain possession of the 
estates.” 

“ The monstrous villain ! ” 

“ It is an awful and abhorrent idea; hut while I live he 
will never carry it out. Now look here.” 

“ What?” 

“ It appears to me that wo cannot do better than set 
about first of all releasing Bess from her place of con¬ 
finement.” 

“ I shall agree to that, for I shall know no rest until 
she is free.” 

“ But you must think what you must do after you get 
her at liberty.” 

“ Ah ! there is that.” 

“ Neither you nor her will be safe in England.” 

“ True." 

“ Jonathan Wi’d would discover you sooner or later, 
and then things would resume, their old aspect, only there 
would be all the less chance of putting them right.” 

“ I am quite aware of that, and I can tell, too, that 
you have some plan in your mind. Let me know it.” 

“ Willingly. I will submit it to your approval.” 

“ Speak on. I am full of curiosity and anxiety to 
hear.” 

“ It is this. Suppose we set Bess at liberty, and then 
for you to fly from England with her to some foreign 
country, and remain there until she should come of age. 

“ I see.” 

“ Then let her return. She will not have much trouble 
to gain her rights. When she is properly acknowledged, 
she will have great influence, and if she uses it, will 
doubtless be able to procure your pardon.” 

i Jack’s eyes glistened as he heard these words. 

His heart swelled, and renewed hope animated his 
frame. Those few words seemed to give him a new lease 
of life. 

Bright visions—visions, alas! never to be realized, 
flitted through bis mind. 

He felt courage and strength to go forth single-handed, 
and meet all his enemies and vanquish them. 

“ You approve of the plan, then ? ” asked Blueskin. 

“ Approve of it ? ” iterated Jack. “ How can I do 
otherwise? Oh! that is iudeed a glorious plan. Do 
you really think that it can be realized ? ” 

“ I do. There is only one thiug stands in the way.” 

“What is it?” 

t “ An obstacle than can be overcome.” 

I “I breathe again.” 

j “ It is this. What we have planned cannot be carried 

1 out without money—and money, too, iu no inconsiderable 


quantity. I need not tell you that neither of us 
possess it.” 

“ I had forgotten that,” said Jack. “ That is indeed an 
obstacle. How is to be overcome ? ” 

“ That requires some consideration.” 

“ Have you cousidered of it ? ” 

“ I have.” 

“ And what is the result ? ” 

“ First, tell me whether yon see the necessity of having 
it.” 

“I do fully.” 

“ And can you see as well how useless it will be for us 
to achieve her freedom without we have the money in 
hand to carry out the enterprise ? ” 

“ I do, indeed.” 

“ That is well, then. I wanted to impress those two 
things deeply on your mind.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“You shall know presently. Can you tell how the 
money could be quickest and best obtained ?” 

“ No—no.” 

“Then I will tell you, and 1 shall try your mettle. 
The king’s highways are open to you. Levy a toll upon 
all passengers. There is room now for a brave, daring 
kuight of the road, who, with his faithful steed, will take 
up his position and boldly cry, * Stand and deliver! ’ to 
whoever he might meet.” 

CHAPTER CCI. 

JONATHAN WILD ATTACKS T1IE “ KEN ” UPON TRE 
river’s SIDE, AND JACK SIIErPARD HAS A NARROW 
ESCAPE OF DEATH AND CAPTURE. 

There was a brief interval of silence after Blueskin 
spoke. 

The words he uttered sank deeply into Jack’s mind, and 
made a deep impression upon it. 

There was something tempting and inviting in the pro* 
posal. Jack was no stranger to the wild delights of a life 
on the road, and he thoroughly enjoyed them. 

The plan seemed a feasible one, and surely no other 
could be found which would be so likely to insure success. 

Blueskin did not break in upon his meditations, but 
allowed him full time to reflect. 

At length Jack looked up with a composed countenance, 
and then he addressed himself to him. 

“ What is your decision, Jack, now that you have 
weighed it over in your mind ? Does it meet with your 
approbation ? 

“It does, for I can think of no other.” 

“ Give me your hand, then. Believe me to-day I have 
thought deeply of all this, and I am glad to find that you 
agree with the conclusions I have come to.” 

“ I do, hut think of the risk. The Knight of the Road 
perils his existence at every moment.” 

“ And is not youi’s already forfeit ? ” 

“ Ah ! yes, I had forgotten that.” 

“ I thought so. Come, Jack, take a bold heart. Rely 
upon it, it you think for a mouth, you will not be able to # 
find anything better.” 

“ But bow long will it take me to get the sum of money 
I require ? ” 

“ That depends upon your luck. Perhaps a week or 
two only.” 

“ A week or two ? ” 

“ Yes; does that appear so very long that you utter the 
words in such a tone ? ” 

“No, no; but Bess.” 

“ She will be safe. Steggs will guard her from \\ ild; 
and should any change in his tactics take place, I shall 
know it at once, for he knows where he can find me at any 
moment.” 

Jack seemed only half satisfied. 

He would have liked to have seen Bess free lrom Wild’s 
clutches at first, and then he could have gone t<> v.ork with 
better spirit. ^ 

But that was not to he thought of. 

His ruminations, however, met with a sudden and 
violent interruption. 

There was a crashing sound—the war of many voices. 

A shrill whistle was sounded. 

Every one within the apartment rose to his feet, and 
a scene of the greatest confusion ensued. 

“ The redbreasts are upon us ! Fly—Ify i ” 
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[.JONATHAN WILD HAS A CONFIDENTIAL INTERVIEW' WITH LORD DON.MULL. 


These words were uttered by some one near Jack, and 
he next moment the light which illumined the place was 
extinguished. 

The darkness was that of the grave. 

Blueskin caught Jack by the arm. 

“ The officers ! ” he said. 

“ What are they doing here P ” 

“I know not; but they have made an attack upon the 
place.” 

“ Have you ever heard of such a thing before ?” 

“ Oh! yes; when they have had any idea that a person 
of any importance w as here.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

"A person whose capture was desired, or for whom a 
large reward was offered.” 

“ And they are here now'!” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Is it Wild?” 

“ I have no idea.” 

“ Do you think we can have been tiacked here ?” 


“ T know no better than yourself.” 

“ There is a general move. What is to be done ?” 

“ Keep still a moment!” 

“ I will not move.” 

“ Pray do not; or, in this darkness, if you were once 
get separated from me, I should never find you again. 
Do not be impatient. Every impediment possible will be 
tbrowTi in the way of those who wish to enter, and it ^tb<» 
worst comes to the worst we shall have to fight for it. 

“ Can we not leave this place ?” 

“ We could leave the apartment which we are now in , 
but the house is doubtless well surrounded at every pobv' 
so that there would be no getting away.” )f 

“ But we must not stay here and be captured. 

“ Certainly not. Hark! Do you bear tbat P ’ 

From somewhere outside they heard a man spaftA . r 
loud tone. 

There was no mistaking the voice. 

It was Jonathan Wild. 

“ Tliero are two here,” he said, " to-night. Dive theis. 
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op, and i. will not trouble the rest, but depart at once 
with them. They arc Jack Sheppard and Blueskin. 
They have been watched here, and the place is surrounded, 
so that they cannot escape. Give them up, and the rest 
of you may go free.” 

A momentary silence followed this speech, and then a 
voice cried— 

“ Down with Jouathan Wild ! Down with him ! Who 
can trust Jonathan Wild ? Down with him! You are 
here in strong force to-night, my lads. Down with him, 

I say! Down with him; and as for giving up Jack 
Sheppard, that would he a shame.” 

“ Down with him ! ” repeated at least fifty voices. 
“ Hurrah! Down with him ! Hurrah for Jack Sheppard, 
the prince of housebreakers ! Hurrah ! ” 

“ You heard that P ” he said. 

“ Yc ?” 

“It is all right. Jonathan won't take us in a hurry. 
He will have to fight well.” 

“But cannot we leave this place? 1 am impatient to 
begone.” 

“ Quietly. Follow me.” 

Still keeping his grasp upon Jack’s arm, Blueskin made 
his way across the underground apartment. 

From the other end, however, there came a bright flash 
of light. 

Jack turned back to look. 

Jonathan Wild, with a body of his men at bis back, 
nearly every one of whom carried torches in their left 
hands, stood upon the threshold. 

Their appearance was greeted with a yell from the 
throats of tho members of the “family,” and, armed with 
such weapons as they could conveniently lay their hands 
upon, they rushed forward nnd attacked Wild. 

Of all that large and disorderly assemblage, there 
probably was not one who had not a personal feeling 
against the thief-taker. 

He was their individual and collected enemy. 

With respect to Jack Sheppard, there was not one of 
the lawless orew who did not regard him with feelings of 
the utmost admiration. 

That he should triumph over Jonathan as he did, gave 
them unbounded pleasure. 

And, then, to think that he should have twice per¬ 
formed the unparalleled feat of breaking out of Newgate, 
made them look upon him as some one quite out of the 
common way. 

If he was there amongst them—and they had little 
doubt about the correctness of Wild’s information—they 
made up their minds he should not be taken prisoner 
without a desperate struggle upon their part to prevent it. 

In this place we may as well relate how it was that 
Wild came to know the precise whereabouts of our two 
friends. 

We left him last, after his bootless search in the planta¬ 
tion, on his way back to London, having come to the con¬ 
clusion that in the great city was the most likely place to 
find them. 

Jonathan Wild very well knew he bad in his house a 
species of loadstone, which would prevent .Tack from going 
very far away from it for any length of time. 

That loadstone was Edgworth Bess. 

And so, calculating upon the affection of his victim, he 
turned towards London. 

Patience, he thought, and then Jack would walk into 
his hands. 

Without the occurrence of any incident, he reached 
London. 

But when ho drew up to the door of his own house in 
Nowgate-stroet it was quite dark, being between nine 
and ten o’clock at night. 

He dismounted quickly, and left his steed for his men 
to take care of. 

Tljon, as if struck with a sudden thought, he did not 
eniv his own house, but turned round the corner into the 
Gk.*,ui*»ioy. 

He paused before the lodge gate. 

As lie went up the little stone steps which led to it, and 
as he knocked at the door, lie could tell that something of 
ar .csfrnnidinary character waa taking place within. 

He peered through the iron spikes above the dour, and 
knocked again—for his first summons was taken no notice 
of at all. 

Hi wared out at the same time to the man on the iock. 


The door was opened directly it was seen who sought 
for admission. 

“ What’s the matter ? ’’growled the thief-taker. “ What’* 
the matter P ” 

Mr. Noakes came forward. 

He held a letter in his hand. 

“ Would you believe it ? ” lie said. 

“ Believe what P ” 

Mr. Noakes made no reply. 

He simply handed the letter to Wild, 

The thief-taker read it from beginning to end without a 
word. 

He could not believe that what he saw was real. 

He read a second time ; and then, when lie found there 
could be no sort of doubt about the reality of what he saw, 
he burst out into some most remarkable curses, which 
even had the effect of astonishing all the turnkeys. 

“ Ten thousand devils ! ” he cried. “ How long have 
you had this letter ? ” 

“ Not ten thousand seconds ! ” said the governor. 

“ Curses upon my delay! I should have been here 
sooner. Do you thiuk this young devil’s imp really 
brought the letter, or is it a trick of his ? ” 

“ Goggs here, who was upon the lock, is quite sure of 
it. He knew him in a moment, aud sent Ned after him, 
but there was no signs of him to be seen.” 

“ And yet ho walked under your very noses. • Curse 
him ! I can’t help admiring him for his courage, but lie 
hasn’t got far off, I’ll wager; and I will have him back in 
his cell before morning.” 

“ I only hope you will,” said Mr. Noakes. 


CHAPTER CCII. 

JONATHAN WILD REACIJKS THE LODGE OF NEWGATE 
ABOUT FIVE MINUTES TOO LATE. 

Jonathan Wild ran down the steps into the Old Bailey. 

He swore awfully all the while, aud, had he worn his 
own hair instead of a wig, he would doubtless have torn 
it off by bandfuls, and cast it down at bis feet in the 
extremity of his rage. 

So little time had been occupied in his visit to the 
prison, that the men he had left at his door, though they 
had dismounted, had not dispersed, but were standing in 
the street in a body, with their bridles in their hands. 

“ Mount! ” he cried, as soon as he saw them. “ Mount, 
curse yon ! and follow me. Jack Sheppard is here under 
our noses! ” 

Upon hearing this announcement, the men, who had been 
offered a good round sum each for securing Jack, scrambled 
iuto their saddles with great alacrity. 

Jonathan Wild did the same, and putting themselves at 
their head, he trotted down the Old Bailey. 

But though both he and his gang cast their eyes right 
and left as they passed down the thoroughfare, they could 
uot see any signs of the person they so much wished for. 

In a few minutes they emerged on to Ludgate-liill.then 
a much more steep and dangerous descent than it is now. 

The fine rain which had been falling so steadily a.ll the 
evening, had made the hill very slippery indeed, and such 
was the dangerous condition it was in, that Jonathan had 
to rein in his steed, aud proceed down it at a walking 
pace. 

Just, before he reached what is now Farriugdon-stre'Vi, 
but which was then Fleet Market, his attention waa 
attracted by a man who was running on the pavement. 

This man, whoever he was, no sooner saw Wild than ha 
changed his course, and ran straight to him. 

Jonathan drew a pistol, for he did not know whether 
this new comer was friend or foe, but he jndged it was 
more likely to be the latter than the former. 

“ Mr. Wild, Mr. Wild! Is that you P Is that you, Mr. 
Wild?” 

“ What if it is P” growled Jonathan. 

“ I know it is; I can tell your voice. How Intit? I 
have met with you.” 

“What is it?” 

“ Don’t you know me P ” 

“ No.” 

“ Stevens, Stevens ; I’m Stevens." 

“ All right,” said Jonathan. 

He restored the pistol to his pocket. 

Stevens was one of the men in the regular polio* 
who were friendly to Wild. 
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Tlio imporlaneo of having men of litis description is 
obvious. 

They put Jonathan on the track of many things which 
he would have known nothing about. 

“What is the news?” asked Jonathan. “Anything 
important ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ la it about Jack Sheppard? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then you shall be rewarded amply. I aae now in 
search of him. Have you seen him ? ” 

“ Not a quarter of an hour since.” 

“ Where, where! ” 

“And Blueskin with him.” 

“Ah!” 

“ I did, Mr. Wild, and so I ran off to find you." 

“ Where did you see them ? ” 

“ At Charing-cross.” 

“ At Charing-cross ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Go on, and be quick.” 

“ I will, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Tell me all, that I may know how to act.” 

“ I was standing close to the railings of King Charles’s 
statue, sheltering myself, a3 well as 1 could, from the rain, 
when I saw some one cross the open space and stand in the 
shadow of the statue.” 

“ Go on, go on.” 

“ I thought in a moment that it was an appointment 
of some kind, so I did not move an inch, but screened 
myself as close to the railings as 1 possibly could.” 

“ Make haste.” 

“ You said 1 was to tell yon all, Mr. Wild.” 

“ I know I did.” 

“ I waited and listened, and presently I saw anoihei 
figure come across the square, and I could have taken my 
davy that was Jack Sheppard. 

“ However, I did not move, and up he came to tlio 
statue railings, and the one that had got there first stepped 
forward and spoke to the second. I could not tell what 
the words were, because he spoke in a very low tone of 
voice, but I could tell by the tones who it was. it was 
Blueskin.” 

“ Make haste.” 

“ You needn’t trouble, Mr. Wild, they are quite safe. 
However, 1*11 tell you more. I stopped quite still, for 1 
thought if I moved they would take the alarm and be off ; 
so I listened. They came back to the statue, and stood 
talking for a good while.” 

“ And could you hear then what they said.” 

“ No, only a word here and there.” 

“ And what were those words ? ” 

“ I can’t recollect, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Not recollect ? ” 

“ No. It was only a word here and a word there that ] 
heard, and they didn’t make no sense at all.” 

“ Oh! ” 


“ However, I kept quite still, determined not to move 
an inch till I had housed them. As it happened, 1 had 
not long to wait. One took hold of the other by the arm, 
and straight across the square they went, in the direction 
of Northumberland House.” 

“ You followed.*; 

“Of course I did. I never let them be out of my 
sight one moment, Mr. Wild. They wont past Nor¬ 
thumberland House, and turned down one of the streets 
loading to the river. I followed them still, but more 
cautiously than before, because the street was empty, and 
there was consequently all the more danger of their hear¬ 
ing me.” 

“ What next?” 

_ “ Ai the bottom of this street, and built quite upon the 
river’s side, i3 a thieves’ ken, which I am sure, Mr. Wild, 
you must know very well.” 

“Ido. Are they there ? ” 

“ Yes, they are inside. I watched them go in.” 

“ But, while we have been talking here they may have 
left.” 


“ I hardly thii.k so, Mr. Wild. If they have, it don’t 
matter.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ i know a naan who lives in the street, so I went to 
him, and got him to stand in front of the door and watch 
whether they came out, and if they did, to follow them 
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wherever they went, and on no acoount to lose sight of 
thorn.” 

_ “Very good, Stevens. Yon have acted most sensibly 
t'nrougbout this matter. You shall have an ample reward 
if you will come to my house in the morning.” 

“ Shall I go with you now, Mr. Wild ? I can show yon 
the way.” 

“ And you can speak to the maD you have left on the 
watch.” 

“ To be sure I can, sir.” 

“ Then get up behind one of my men, and now, quick— 
forward ! ” 

At the word the little troop put itself in motion. 

Across Fleet Market—up the ascent of Fleet-street— 
and niidei Temple-bar they went. 

UpoD reaching the narrow turning by the side of 
Northumberland House, which led down to the river, the 
men, by Wild’s orders, dismounted from their steeds. 

Two were left in charge ol them, and the remainder, 
headed by the thief-taker and Stevens, proceeded 
! stealthily down it. 

“That is the ken,” said Stevens, presently, as he 
pointed to a faint light in the distance. 

“ Where is your inau ? ” 

“A little further on. I told him to keep out of sight. 
I dare say he is in one of the doorways.” 

The houses in this little narrow street were very ancient 
structures, and furnished with very curious porches over 
the doorways. 

In old-fashioned country-towns others of a similar 
fashion may still be seen, like little houses projecting 
out, with a seat on each side. 

Bettei hidmg-pluees tliau these could not be wished, 
and, as Stevens had foretold, upon passing one of these 
he found his man. 

Upon inquiry, ho found that no two persons answering 
to the description of Jack and Blueskin had emerged from 
the ken. 

So far, then, all promised well. 

Jonathan Wild’s next proceeding was to carefully 
surround the ken upon the three sides, where it was 
practicable, with his men. 

The fourth side overlooked the river which was now 
almost at full tide. 

It was not possible to post his men there. 

Having taken all these precautions, the thief-laker pro¬ 
ceeded to commence his attack upon the ken. 

He knocked in the manner of the initiated, and the door 
wa-i opened. 

Then in a inomeut his men rushed in, overcoming all 
the resistance which the man who guarded the door could 
offer them. 

The interior of the ken was well known to Wild. 

It was about as celebrated a one as any in London, and 
ho had made visits there before to night. 

Ho heard the alarm sounded. 

His men were provided with torches, which they lighted, 
then drawing tlieir swords, they hurried forward. 

We have previously set down the temporizing speech 
which Wild made to the iumates of the ken when he 
requested them to give up the two persons of whom they 
were in search. 

We know, also, how the speech was responded to by those 
members of the “ Family ” who were present, and having 
brought our narrative down to this point, and accounted 
for Wild’s presence, which at first seemed rather remark¬ 
able, we will resume. 

Finding that the only hope he had of obtaining his pri¬ 
soners was by taking them at the sword’s point, Jonathan 
waved his hanger round his head, and uttering a shout 
which was echoed by the men behind him, he sprang for¬ 
ward, and headed the attack. 

But in return he was attacked with cool determination, 
and he found that ho should have far more trouble than 
he had at first expected. 

The “ Family ” was for the most part composed of 
strong and desperate men, well skilled in the use of war¬ 
like weapons. 

Jonathan’s janizaries were a long time making an im¬ 
pression on them. 

But we will follow Blueskin and Jack Sheppard. 

It will be remembered that the former had caught hold 
of the latter and led him across the vault, when Wild 
effected his entrance. 
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CHAPTER CCIII. 

RLxEBKIN ANB JACK SHKPPARI) ESCAPE JONATHAN WILD 
BT A HAIR’S BREADTH. 

“ Never heed him,” said Blueskin, when Jack called his 
attention to their old enemy, and turned round. ‘ This 
way; follow me quickly.” 

Jack obeyed; lor of course he wished to save Liu life, if 
such a thing was possible. 

Blueskin led him to a small closed door. 

There were no fastenings to it visible, but Blueskin 
pressed upon it in a peculiar manner with his thumb, and 
it flew open. 

They passed through instantly, and shut the door behind 
them. 

They were now in absolute darkness; they had not 
even the torches which Jonathan’s men carried to aid 
them. 

“ Put your hand against the wall, Jack,” said Blueskin. 
“ We are in a passage. Step forward carefully, for we 
shall come to some stairs presently.” 

“ Going up or down ?” asked Jack. 

“ Up.” 

“ Should we be safe, do you think, without going any 
fnrther ?” 

“ No; Jonathan will bo almost sure to find us.” 

“ I can’t hear rnuob noise now.” 

" Nor can I.” 

The sound of the fighting, which had before sounded 
very plainly in their oars, now almost ceased. 

“ What do you make of that, Blue ?” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ Perhaps Jonathan has changed his tactics.” 

“ Likely enough.” 

“ Ah! stop!” 

” The stairs!” 

“ Yos.” 

All right. Go up.” 

“ How many P” 

“ Thirteen.” 

In the most profound darkness our friends ascended a 
flight of thirteen stone steps, which, cither from the 
moisture of the contiguous river, or some other cause, 
were dangerously slippery with damp. 

The top was, however, reached in safety, and here 
Blueskin paused a minute or two to listen. 

But all was comparatively still. There was fighting 
going on somewhere, hut it seemed to he below them. 

“ Where now ? ” asked Jack 

“There is a door here. Ah! we must be quick. 
Jonathan is upon us quicker than 1 thought he would 
be.” 

There was a war of voices and a crushing sound. 

The door at the bottom of the steps, which fastened with 
a secret spring, was broken down. 

Jonathan Wild was the first to dash through the 
opening. 

He held a torch in Lis left hand, and the hanger, 
which he carried in the other, was dripping with blood. 

He saw the stairs, and his eye travelled up them with 
the rapidity of thought. 

He caught sight of two dusky figures at the top. 

To do this—drop his hanger, draw a pistol from his 
belt, aim it and pull the trigger, were events that 
succeeded each other so quickly that no appreciable 
interval of time intervened between the first and the 
last. 

The report of the pistol, which was of enormous size, 
sounded intensely loud in that confined space. 

Wild did not wait to see what effect his shot had 
taken. 

Mingling with the last reverberation of the explosion 
they heard hb voice, crying— 

“Follow! Follow! Up the steps! Quick! Quick! 
We shall have them yet! ” 

A small portion of Jonathan’s band, who bad succeeded 
in forcing a passage across the vault, where the others 
wure still struggling, obeyed bis commands, and darted 
up the slippery steps after him. 

When our friends saw their invincible enemy so close 
upon their track, Blueskin opened a door, and, as soon as 
he and his companion hud passed through, secured it as 
well as he was able. 

They found themselves in a long passage. 


“ Here my knowledge of the place ends,” said Blueskin, 

11 and which way 1 am to turn I really do not know, and 
as there is no one here of whom we can inquire, we 
must trust to onr luck, and rely upon that to guide ns 
If Jonathan was not so close behind us, we should be 
able to make an examination of the place, and see 
what had best be done. But it is no good to think about 
that now.” 

“ Quite waste of time,” said Jack. “ Surely I must be 
bullet-proof, for that was the nearest touch I ever had. 
Look here! ” 

Jack pointed to a scratch along his left temple, from 
which the blood wa» slowly oozing. 

One-eighth of an inch more auu the wound would have 
been fatal. 

“ 1 did not know you were hit, Jack,” 

“ Oh ! it’s nothing. Rather a close shave, that ie all.” 

“ Rather too close to he pleasant. Confound him, there 
he is at the other door! That will be down in a 
moment! ” 

While speaking, our friends had made their way hastily 
along the corridor in a right-hand direction, but when 
Blueskin spoke, Jonathan had reached the door which 
they had fastened, and struck it such a succession of 
heavy and violent blows, that its demolition was threatened 
every moment. 

Then the end of the passage was reached. 

There was no outlet to it. 

On the left-hand side, however, there was a half-open 
door, which led into a room. 

This offered them at least a. chance of escape, so they 
rushed in. 

Fortunately it was vacant. 

Then Jonathan and his men hurst into the passage. 

The thief-taker was just in time to see the shadow of 
their forms pass through the doorway, and he was on 
their track at once. 

Perspiration started from every pore in his body, and 
down his face and neck it ran in tiny streams. 

Occasionally he would dash his hand across Lis eyes as 
ho found the falling drops obscured his vision, but that 
was all the liecd lie paid to it. 

Blueskin’s first act when he entored the room was to 
lock the door. 

A lock was the only fastening it had, and that was a 
very cracky affair. 

The key was in it, however, and he turned it. 

There was no time to seek for other seenrementfl, 

“Is there any way out, Jack ? ” he asked. 

“ None, except the window.” 

“ Curses! ” 

He glanced round the chamber as he spoke. 

There were signs about it which made it clear that it 
had only recently been occupied, and it would seem, too, 
that those who were last in the place had left it rather 
hurriedly. 

Then he looked up at the window. 

It was a large latfieed casement, with two folding 
leaves. 

“ We must either stand here and fight Jonathan Wild 
and bis crew, or jump through the window. Which 6ball 
it be P ” 

“ Where will the window take you to ? ” 

“ 1 don’t know, but I will soon see.” 

As he spoke, Blueskin pushed the table close under the 
window, and mounting upon it, looked out. 

Or rather, he endeavoured to look out, but he found 
there was such a collection of dirt upon the panes that it 
was impossible. 

He ran his hand up the middle, and felt for the tastener, 
which he undid, and then swung both leaves of the 
window open. 

At this very moment Jonathan Wild, who had reached 
the door, and finding that it was only secured by a lock, 
placed one of his pistols against the keyhole, and blew the 
lock off at one blow. 

“ Quick! ” said Jack. “ He is here.” 

“ All right,” answered Blueskin from the window-sill. 
“ On to the table, and through the window. There’s 
the river Thames not above twelve feet beneath, so w« 
shall get off, for I know you can swim. Here goes! ’ 

Blueskin sprang out of the window before he had well 
finished speaking. 

A heavy splash followed. 
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Jack obeyed his hastily-given instructions with great 
rapidity. 

He mounted on to the table, and made a fljiug leap 
after his comrade. 

But Jonathan was now fairly in the room, and he saw 
Jac' about to spring. 

His own pistols were all discharged, hut he turned 
round swiftly, and took the one out of the hands of the 
man next behind him. 

Then he fired it full at Jack. 

But he was just a little too late. 

The report of the pistol mingled with the splash which 
Jack made aa he entered the water. 

He felt bruised and blinded, and eeemed to sink fathoms 
deep into the Thames. 

Jonathan ran hastily to the window, and, jumping upon 
the table, eeemed almost as though he was going to follow 
those he was pursuing, and take a flying leap into the 
Thames. 

But a second thought seemed to come over him. 

He waved his torch in the air, and cast the glimmer of 
its light upon the surface of the turbid river. 

He placed, too, a whistle between his lips, and blew it 
shrilly, as a signal to those men he had B et to surround 
and watch the house. 

But this signal was hardly needed. 

Already had they heard the two splashes which followed 
Jack and Blueskin's immersion in the Thames, and they 
jumped to the conclusion in a moment that their prey had 
taken to the water. 

Lights were seen moving rapidly upon the river bank, 
and pistols were continually discharging. 

“ A boat! a boat! ” yelled Wild, as he stood on the 
window-sill, and waved his torch round his head like a 
maniac. “ A boat—a boat! Get a boat and row beneath 
this window, and I will drop into it.” 

His words were heard, and, after some delay, were 
responded to. 

The boat wae etopped just beneath the window, and 
Jonathan lowered himself into it. 

He held by hie bauds to the window-sill, and then he 
had but a few inches to drop. 

His first act was to seize a torch from one of the men, 
and make his way to the head of the little wherry, and 
take a careful look around him. 

But nothing save the black shiniug water met his gaze. 

There were no traces of either Jack or Blucskin, and 
though he rowed for a long time around the spot, and 
though he was aided by several other boats who put off to 
his assistance, he was unable to find anything that would 
serve as a clue. 

It seemed as though they had dropped iutc the bosom 
of the river, and never risen again. 

CHAPTER CCIV. 

IN WHICH JONATHAN WILD BEACHES HIS OWN nOUSE IN 
NEWGATE-STEEET THOBOUGHLY EXHAUSTED. 

“Baffled once more by that devil’s cub!” said WilO» 
bitterly, when he found all Lis efforts to obtain a glimpse 
of Ins foes unavailing, and unwillingly had the boat’s hoa<„ 
turned to the land. “ I should swear they were drowned, 
only I feel confident that a drier death is decreed for 
both.” 

But this was but a sorry reflection to soothe Wild’s dis¬ 
appointment. 

To think that he sLould have taken such precautions. 

To think that he should have felt so sure that he had 
his prey at length in his grasp. 

To think that when he would freely have wagered any 
amount that they could not escape from him, that they 
should after all, in such an incomprehensible manner, slip 
through his fingers. 

And yet they had done so. 

-Stevens, the officer, who thought he had manHe'eti 
things so cleverly, looked terribly chapfallen. 

Silent and moody, Jonathan landed close to the thieves’ 
keifc 

Ere he, however, left the spot, he took one long lingering 
look at the river, in the hope that he should, perhaps, 
catch a glimpse of the forms of those he was so anxious 
to see. 

But no, the muddy waters fell plash, plash, against the 


wooden piles, which had been driven into the ground to 
prevent the encroachment of the water, and that was all. 

The dusky outlines of one or two boats at anchor could 
be seen, but not a trace of Blueskin or Jack Sheppard. 

In anything but an amiable frame of mind, he summoned 
his men around him, and going to the top of the street, 
mounted his horse, and bent his steps towards Newgate- 
street. 

The fact was, that what with his disappointment, and 
the fatigue which the weakness from his wound produced, 
Jonathan Wild was dead beat. 

The reader must not forget that he has made some 
rather incredible exertions considering the debilitated 
state of his body. 

Indeed, it would not he too much to say that no other 
man save Jonathan Wild could have supported himself at 
all under suoh circumstances. 

At a slow pace he led the way towards Newgate- 
street. 

When he once more airived at his door, the first faint 
flush of dawn from the new day was climbing up into the 
sky above the roof-tops. 

But he scarcely noticed this. 

He dismounted. 

The door was thrown open by Quilt Arnold, who had 
been left in charge of the premises during the thief- 
taker’s absence. 

Jonathan staggered up the steps. 

Quilt said something to him. 

He was just aware of that much, but what was the 
purport of his speech he had not the remotest idea, aud 
he felt too faint aud lauguid to inquire. 

The stairs were straight before him, and mechauieally 
he directed his steps towards them. 

Then arriving at the foot, he grasped the balusters with 
oue baud, and slowly ascended step by step. 

Up to the first floor he went, and into one of the rooms 
which were upon it. 

There was a bed which fitted into a little recess, and 
towards this he mechanicnlly staggered, and threw him¬ 
self at full length upon it. 

Scarcely lmd he done so than he fell into a profound 
sleep—sloop so deep that no ordinary sound or noise would 
awake him from it. 

Let not any one feel surprised that sleep should have 
come upon him so suddenly. He was almost asleep when 
he came np the stairs. 

Nature was now having her due. Like a stern creditor, 
who had for a long time been set aside, she asserted her 
rights at last, and had them. 

Iu his half-conscious state, Jonathan did not notice a 
face that peered over the balusters above, aud watched 
his devious course across the landing. 

Nor did he hear the steps of the person who descended 
from the upper part of the house and stole into the bed¬ 
room after him. 

The dawn became more and more manifest. 

The different objects in the room were being revealed 
Ly the slate-coloured light which fell upon them. 

The person who glided into the room, upon reaching 
the bedside, folded his arms and looked down upon the 
couuteuance of the sleeping thief-taker. 

That person was Steggs, who still kept hia watch at the 
door of the poor persecuted heiress. 

Eagerly and anxiously had he watched for Jonathan’s 
return, and now he came at last. 

Came, too, without bringing with him those of whom 
he hud set out iu pursuit. 

“ He sleeps,” said Steggs, in a strange, hoarse whisper; 
“he is completely overcome. Ho is helpless, and at my 
mercy. What shall I do ? Shall I slay him as he sloops P 
One blow, aud then the persecutions of Edgvvorth Bess 
aud Jack Sheppard will be over. I think I will do it. 
Such a chance may never occur again.” 

Steggs ceased. 

He felt in his pocket and produced a knife, which he 
opened, and carefully felt the point. 

But even at that moment a second thought swept 
through his mind, and the arm which he had raised in an, 
attitude to strike dropped powerless by his side. 

Jonathan Wild knew it not—never did know it—but 
that night he had the narrowest escape of his life that 
ever he had during the whole of his vicissitudinous career. 

Under circumstances of strong excitemeut porsoat will 
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frequently, when they are alone, otter their thoughts 
aloud. 

Steggs did in the present instance. 

“ No—no,” he said; “ that were indeed a poor revenge. 
I will not slay him now, though I could easily do so. _ I 
will save him—not from any pity that I have for him, 
hat because he shall live longer, in order that my triumph 
shall be greater. I must be patient, and wait until he 
has achieved the height of his ambition—until all those 
daring schemes which he has projected arc consummated. 
Then will bo my time. He shall he cast down from the 
pinnaole of his greatness.” 

Steggs paused, and restored his knife to his pocke'u 

Brighter and brighter grew the new coming day, hut 
the thief-taker still slept that heavy and lethargic sleep 
into which he had fallen. 

Steggs glided away from the bedside, noiselessly, and 
then ascended the stairs. 

A chair was provided for him in which to eit, but lie 
passed it by, aud made bis way direct to the chamber in 
the occupation of poor Edgwovth Bess. 

He tapped lightly with his finger-ends upon the panel, 
and from the quickness with which his appeal was 
answered, it would seem as though the fair pi’isoner had 
been anxionsly expecting him. 

With the skeleton key which he had taken from Mary 
Milliner he opened the door and went iu. 

Edgwortli Bess was wonderfully recovered. 

Indeed, with the exception of a slight weakness, she 
might almost be said to have entirely recovered from the 
hard usage she had received. 

She was up anil dressed, and stood before Steggs with 
her hands clasped, looking him beseechingly in the face, 
like one who tally expected to bo made the recipient of 
bad news. 

Her apparel was ragged and torn, for it had been as 
roughly used as herself, and showed the effects of it, but 
it could not mar the beauty of her face, nor the grace of 
her symmetrical form. 

“ Speak —speak,” she cried. “ That was Jonathan I 
heard return, was it not? He has returned from his 
segrch after Jack Sheppard.” 

“ Calm yourself,” said Steggs, “ you have nothing to be 
alarmed at. Jonathan has returned, and now lies, us I 
take it, in a drunken slumber, iu one of the rooms below. 
He has only just returned, and has brought no prisoners 
with him.” 

“Thank heaven for that. Then Jack and Blneskiu 
have once more eluded him. Oh! there is hope iu that, 
great hope.” 

“ There is, indeed,” said Steggs. “ A little patience 
now, and then doubtless all will be well. 1 ahull see 
Blueskin soon, and from him I shall learn further par¬ 


ticulars, and more especially the plan of action which 
it is his intention to adopt.” 


Ah ! yes. For my own part 1 cannot see my way out 
of the perilous circumstances with which I am surrounded, 
but then they may. They are stronger-minded than J 
am.” 


“ I am glad you have such a feeling of reliance upon 
them, since it will make their proceedings all the easier. 

“ Oh 1 if I could but leave this hateful place; if I could 
bntbe onco more with them, my sufferings would not seem 
half so great.” 

“ Cheer op. You may see them eveo sooner than you 
expect.” 

“ It seems ages since I saw them last.” 

“ It is a long time; and now let me leave you. I 
wish I could mako you feel entirely at your ease. 
Believe me, while 1 have the guard of your chamber, 
no harm will happen to you. If Jonathan attempts 
to use any violence towards you, he dies. I do not. 
fancy, however, that just at present you have anything 
to fear from him. Still, if I was fouud here in con¬ 
versation with you, all would be ruined.” 

“All would, indeed. Go now at onue; far. though I 
am loath to send you .away, still 1 feel that you have 
etayed here quite as long as prudence would allow.” 

Steggs bowed, as though fie quite concurred with this 
opinion, and then ho took hia leave. 

He resumed his old seat upon the chair, and loaning 
his head upon his hands, he busied himself in planning 
the means he should use to completely overthrow J onathan 
Wild. 


To the proceedings of this last-named individual we 
will now return. 

The fierce beams of a noonday sun, falling directly 
upon his eyes, awoke him. 

They did not have that effect immediately, but gradually. 

When the thief-taker did open his eyes, there came 
such a flood of light upon them that he felt almost 
blinded. 

That feeling, however, soon passed away. 

But his head was racked with such terrible pains that 
he knew not what to do. 

lie felt that if they continued long he must inevitably 
go mad. 

Scarcely conscious, lie rose from the bod upon which 
he had fallen, dressed just as lie was, and silting down 
upon the side of it, he pressed his temples with his hands, 
and looked about him. 

On the opposite side was a lnrge pitcher full of wafer. 

Tho neck was large, aud probably the whole quantity 
of water contained in it was nothing under two gallons. 

With a cry, such as some parched traveller upon the 
burning deserts of Arabia might give utterance to upon 
seeing a pool of water bet'oro him, Jonathan Wild sprang 
across the room to this pitcher. 

He knelt down. 

Then plunged his burning, aching head into the 
pitcher, until it was stopped from going any farther by 
bis shoulders pressing against the brim. 

CHAPTER CCV. 

LORD DONMULL HAS A CONFIDENTIAL INTERVIEW WITH 

JONATHAN WILD, AND THE LATTER EXHIBITS SOME OF 

HIS OLD THEACIIEl!V. 

The gush of cold water was intensely delightful. 

The burning ami the pain which had before been so 
excruciating, vanished as if by magic. 

But want of breath soon compelled him to withdraw his 
head. 

He felt incomparably better, and so soon as he had 
inflated his lungs, he plnnged his head in again with 
a still keener appreciation of the delight which it afforded 
him. 

And so he continued this process time after time, until 
in the end he felt something like himself. 

His next proceeding was to attend to his dress, which 
was rather disordered. 

Jonathan Wild, however, was not the man to expend 
much time upon his toilette. 

Upon emerging from his room, which he did with a 
scowl upon his face, ho crossed the landing, and ascended 
the stairs. 

Steggs was at his post. 

“ Is all well ? ” asked the thief-taker. 

“All, Mr. Wild,” replied Steggs. “ I have not moved 
from nay post.” 

“ Good! Keep a good watch upon her, and the 
moment anything of an unusual character occurs, com- 
'Rumcate with me.” 

“ You may depend upon me, Mr. Wild.” 

“ So far you have performed your duty most satis¬ 
factorily. You ai’o sure all is well ? ” 

“ All, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Then I will go dowu now. It is la-te, and I have 
business to attend to. But let me again tell you that 
if you will continue to serve me faithfully, jour reward 
shall be most ample.” 

Steggs protested his thanks. 

Jonathan descended the stairs. 

Upon gaining tho hall on the ground-floor, he saw 
Quilt Arnold iu the passage. 

That worthy caught sight of the thief-taker at that 
moment, aud he came towards him as though he had 
some important message to deliver. 

“ What is it, Quilt ? ” 

“ A gentleman has been waiting to see you, Mr. Wild, 
ever since the first thing this morning.” 

“Ha! Who is he ? ” 

“ He gave me this card, which he said would l>e au(S 
cieut.” 

There was no name on the card, hut simply a crest. 

It was sufficient, for Jonathan recognised it instantly 

It was the crest belonging to the Donmnll family. 

“ Where is he ? ” he asked. 
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"In No. 2.” 

“ Bring him up to my room.” 

“Yea, Mr. Wild.” 

Jonathan turned round, and ascended the stairs agaiu. 
He entered that room so familiar to the reader, in which 
he aat when Jack Sheppard waa first introduced to him. 

He had just time to seat himself when Quilt tapped at 
the door. 

Jonathan summoned to hia face a stern expression, for 
it was hia intention to deal decisively with his lordship. 

He endeavoured to impart something of his old tierce- 
neaa to his voice as he said, “ Come in ! ” 

The door was opened, and Lord Donmull entered, 
nahered in by Quilt, who closed the door behind him and 
retired. 

It is a long time since we have seen his lordship. 

The last occasion was when Jonathan persuaded him to 
seek change of scene as a relief to hia mind. 

It will not be forgotten, too, that on '.he occasion of 
that last interview, Lord Donmull was willing to seek out 
Edgworth Bess, and make all tho reparation that lay iu 
hia power by acknowledging what lie had done, placing 
her in possession of her estates, and b usting to her kind¬ 
ness not to expose his wroDg doings. 

But this was a state of things that was by no means in 
accordance with Wild’s wishes. 

Bather anxiously, then, ho gave a furtive glance into the 
countenance of his lordship, in order to gather by lia 
expression whether his sentiments had undergone a 
change. 

He thought they had. 

He rose from hia seat as his lordship entered, and mo¬ 
tioned him to take a chair. 

“ Good morning, my lord,” he said. 

" Good morning, Mr. Wild.” 

“ It is some time since we met. Have you taken my 
advice ? ” 

“ I have, Mr. Wild. I have.” 

‘ A ad did ycu find my advice was good P ” 

“ Yes—\e8, but I cannot drown thought. I have tried 
to do it in every imaginable way, but vainly—vainly. The 
thing is an impossibility.” 

“ I an* sorry to hear you say that, my lord.” 

“ Look here. Wild. You know the business whioh has 
brought me here as well as I know it myself.” 

“ Indeed I do not.” 

“ Where—where is the girl ? ” 

“The girl?” 

“ Yes, Elizabeth. Is she in your power P ” 

“ Trouble yoursell no further about her.” 

“ Is she dead?” 

“ I say, do not trouble yoursell any further about her.” 
“But I cannot help doing so—I cannot help doing so. 
While she lives I cannot enjoy that which I have; but 
if—if she was no more—then I should feel that 1 was 
sure.” 

“ My lord,” said Jonathan. 

“ What ? ” 

“ Will you listen to me ? ” 

“ What do you wish to say ? ” 

“That which concerns you intimately.” 

“ Speak on, then.” 

“You are nervous and excited. That is all which nils 
you. You should keep your hand firm and >our head 
cool, like I do.” 

“ I wish I was more like you. Bnt that is useless. 
Now, once for all, and all for once, tell me whether the 
girl is in your power.” 

“ Why do you wish to know ? ” 

“ Never mind.” 

“ Will you not tell me ? ” 

“Not till afterwards.” 

*' Well, then, she is in my power.” 

“ I thought so—I thought so.” 

“ Aid tell me.” 

“ Wild I must see her.”, 

“ This is folly, my lord.” 

“ It may be, tint 6ee her I will, I am determined.” 

A dark threatening look came from the eyes of Lord 
D 'uirmll as he spoke, 

“ My lord.” 

* Let me see the girl 1” 

“ First listen to me a moment. My lord, you put this 
«;ffs»:r into my hand, did you not ?” 
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“ I undertook to bring it to a proper conclusion.” 

“ I know you did.” 

“ la it too much, then, to aak you to allow things to 
remain just as they are at present, and not to interfere 
with me in any way. If it is any satisfaction to you, I 
will give you my word that you shall have no more trouh*e 
wi>h her. Let ine persuade you to go forth into the world 
and to banish all recollection of her from your mind. Will 
you do this ?” 

“ You have urged this before.” 

“ I know I have; but you have not complied with my 
suggestions. There are many who would envy the chance 
which you have got of enjoying yourself as long as you 
live; and after that, what matters!” 

Lord Donmull shuddered. 

“ I wish 1 could be as you say; but when I came bore 
this morning it was with the firm resolution of demanding 
the girl from you.” 

“ Tush—tush! my lord; she is in safe keeping—I will 
answer for that—safer keeping than if ehe were dead ; for 
then her bones would rise up against you. You have no 
reason to he afraid. Dismiss from yonr mind all feelings 
of doubt. All is well. I will answer for the girl with my 
life.” 

“ I can’t tell how it is, Wild, but I feel no enjoyment in 
my possessions. Mine is truly a w retched life. 

“Tut—tut! I would willingly change with you; and 
now, ray lord, there is a little matter which, although you 
havo not alluded to it, I hope has not slipped your 
memory.” 

“ To what do you allude ?” 

“ You employed me in this bnsiness, and I have devoted 
a great deal of time to it, to the exclusion of my own 
affairs, which were to me of paramount importance. I 
huve completely succeeded in doing all that 1 intended to 
do, and now 1 look for my reward.” 

“ You shall have it, Wild.” 

“ I thought your lordship would make that reply, and I 
rejoice to Lear it; but be under no apprehension, I do 
not want it now. Any time will do; and as to the amount 
of it, why that I leave entirely to yourself.” 

“ You shall have no reason to be dissatisfied with the 
amount. But, Mr. Wild, you 6ee before you a deeply 
repentant man. I have done wrong, anil I care not who 
knows it; and I would fain do justice while it remains in 
my power.” 

Jonathan frowned. 

Were his schemes to he thwarted by the pusillanimity 
of one of his tools ? 

Never. 

But if he did not adopt some powerful means of pre¬ 
venting it, he certainly would be ruined. 

A thought struck him. 

“My lord?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You are still in the same mind ?” 

“ I am.” 

“And you would wish to place your niece in posses- 
eion of her fortune ? ” 

“ Most gladly.” 

“Come with me, then, and I will take yon to hpr. 
In my desire to see yourself righted, 1 have tried 
to persuade you to leave things to me, because then 
they would turn out most to your interest. But you 
think differently. So be it. Will it please you to come 
with me ? ” 

“ Cerlainly I will,” said Lord Donmull, rising with 
alaciity from his seat. 

“ Come thia way, then. You can, if you think proper, 
take hold of my arm.” 

“ Is she in this house ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then we have not far to go ? ” 

“ Oh ! no. Thia way, if you please. Dow nstairs.” 

Lord Donmull took hold of the thief-taker’s arm, and 
the two descended the staircase. 

Upon reaching the ground, Jonathan turned and led his 
lordship in the direction of the grating which led to the 
cells. 

lhe man who was on guard there, at a sign from Wild, 
unlocked the ponderous look, and threw it opeD. 

“ Is it through here, Mr, Wild ? ” asked Lord Dunmull. 

“Yes, yes. Down the steps. Take care, oi you will 
slip.” 
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“I did; bat”- 

"But this seems like a prison,” remarked bis lordship, 
as be glanced at the stone walls. 

" It certainly has that appearance,” said Wild; “ but it 
is all the safer for that.” 

CHAPTER CCV. 


BLUESKIN AND JACK SHEPPARD COMMENCE THEIR AD¬ 
VENTURES IN SEARCH OF MONEY IN ORDER TO CARRY 

OUT THEIR SCHEMES. 

That Jonathan Wild meditates some treachery towards 
Lord Donmnll the readers must feel certain, because, as 
they are well aware, it was not in those gloomy dungeons 
beneath his house that Edgworth Bess was to be found. 

But leaving them upon their erraud, we will return to 
Blueskin and Jack Sheppard. 

When the former reached the water, being an excellent 
swimmer, he quickly rose to the surface, and turned his 
face towards land, to be on the louk-out for his com¬ 
panion. 

He saw him fall, and swam towards the spot. 

But Jack rose at some little distance. 

He reached him, however, in less than half-a-dozen 
strokes, and the first sounds almost of which Jack was 
conscious, were th^se of his comrade’s voice. 

“ Are yon hurt? ” he asked. 

"No.” 

“Follow me,then. Swim for your life, or Jonathan 
will have us, after all! ” 

" Where shall you go ? ” 

This was a pertinent question, but it was one which 
Blueskin was not able to give a direct answer to. 

In fact, the leap into the Thames had been taken sud¬ 
denly, and without knowing what he should do, so that he 
now found himself completely at a loss. 

J jjit this, certainly, was no time for deliberation now. 
ack noticed his comrade’s silenoe, and guessed in a 
moment the reason of it. 

“ Let us swim to shore, Blue,” he said. “ If we go 
down the river, Jonathan is sure to overtake us. Let us 
get back to shore.” 

“A good idea,” said Blueskin. “We will land close 
to the ken.” 

Accordingly, they swam back to the shore, just at the 
time Jonathan was lowering himself into the boat. 

For some distance all along the river side, it was fenced 
in with wooden palisades, -which had been driven deeply 
into the soft ooze at the bottom of the river. 

At low tide they could not possibly have reached the 
top of these, because there the bed of the river was 
exposed, and would have swallowed them up like a 
bog. 


But being high tide they were, after one or two 
attempts, able to clutch the top edge of the palings with 
their fingers. 

Here they remained a little while, not daring to move, 
for fear that if they did, some sound would reach the ears 
of Wild, and show him where they were. 

With what eagerness they watched their enemies’ 
actions can readily be guessed. 

The light of the torches which they carried made their 
position continually apparent. 

Once they had a narrow escape of discovery. 

The whole of their attention was rivetted upon Wild in 
j the boat, and they gave no thought of those who had been 
S left to search along the banks. 

i A party' carrying torches suddenly appeared, and they 
had only just time to release their hold upon the palings 
and duck their heads beneath the water, when the glaring 
I light was thrown upon the very spot they had so recently 
i occupied. 

Of course there was now no trace of them to be seen, 
and having satisfied themselves, the janizaries passed on, 
1 having missed their prey by a hair’s-breudth. 

They stayed, however, long enough to try the endurance 
of our friends to the utmost, for they were almost dead for 
want of air. 

They then resumed their grasp upon the palings, and 
judging this to be a favourable opportunity, they drew 
e themselves up and over. 

I Right glad were they to find themselves once more upon 

( dry ground, and they shook the water from their apparel, 
**«« felt after all but little the worse for their adventures. 


Jonathan’s boat waa far out in the stream- 

The men were dispersed along the hanks. 1 

Blueskin gave one glance at the objects wherewith be 
was surrounded, and then he led Jack forward with con¬ 
fidence, for he knew exactly whereabouts he was. 

In a short time they emerged into the Strand, close to 
the spot where Jonnfhan’s horses were waiting. 

Jack proposed that they should steal a couple of them 
and make off, but Blueskin overruled him. 

“ It will bo by far too dangerous,” he said. “ I want to 
get Jonathan off our track if I possibly can for a little 
while, so as to allow us time to breathe, and if we take 
those cattle, he will he after us like a shot. No, Jack, it 
won’t do, though I should like to spite him, nevertheless, 
but we shall have plenty of chances of doing so by- 
and-by.” 

“ Wh ere are we bound to, now ? ” 

“ We ought to change our clothes.” 

“ So we ought; but where is there a place P ” 

“ I think 1 can find you one in Seven-dialo.” 

“All right.” 

The distance from Cbaring-cross to Seven-dials is not 
very great, and the two friends made their way towards it 
at full speed. 

In Little Earl-street, Blueskin stopped before a house, 
which differed from those adjoining in having no shop 
window. 

Indeed, it looked like a private house. 

At that hour the street was quite empty. 

The house before which they stopped, like the otbors, 
presented no signs of habitation. 

But Blueskin rang a bell, the handle of which was 
concealed in the door-post, and waited patiently a minute 
or two for admission. 

" What place is this, Blue ?” 

“ A. fence.” 

“ Yes; I know the man who keeps it. rt 

“ Is he to be trusted?” 

“ Fully.” 

" That is all right.” 

“ You have only to tell him yen are an enemy of Jona¬ 
than Wild’s.” 

“Oh! indeed! Why?” 

“Jonathan had his only son executed about three years 
ago, and ever since that he has sworn to have his revenge 
upon him.” 

“And he is friends with whosoever io *>n enemy to 
Wild!” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then we shall be bosom friends, I’ll swear.” 

At this moment the door was opened, and a little old 
man appeared upon the threshold. 

He held a thin candle, or rather rushlight in his hand, 
and with his other hand he shaded it from the draught. 

This caused nearly the whole of the light to fall upon 
his shrivelled countenance, which it lighted np with a 
remarkable distinctness. 

The moment he made his appearance, Blueskin uttered 
some words in a rapid tone of voice, in a language which 
Jack did not understand. 

But to the old man they appeared perfectly com¬ 
prehensible, for bis face brightened, and he stood aside, 
and held open the door in order to allow them to enter. 

Blueskin stepped over the threshold, and Jack followed 
him unhesitatingly. 

They halted, however, while the door was fastened, 
and then the old man preceded them along a passage, 
which terminated in a small and tolerably well-furnished 
apartment. 

There was a large fire burning in the grate, and the 
atmosphere within it was most insufferably hot. 

But our friends were rather glad of this than other¬ 
wise, for walking in their wet garments bad chilled 
them. 

“ And what do you want with Tumposki?” asked the 
old man, aa he set the rushlight down upon the table. 

“ Speak! The poor Jew is always willing to listen to 
your commauds 

“ Poor Jew! ” said Blueskin. " Stuff—you know you 
are about the richest man in your tribe.” 

“ I ? Oh!—oh ! Ha!—ha ! Very good. I like that 
Richest man in the tribe. Ha!—ha! ” 

“ Well, never mind your riobes, old man. Do JO' 
tlw? state we are in ? * 
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“ Yes—yes.” 

“ We have been pursued, and all but captured, by 
Jonathan Wild.” 

Jack Sheppard looked closely into the old Jew’s 
shrivelled countenance as Blueskin uttered the name of 
the thief-taker, in order to see the eftect which it produced 
npou it. 

A scowling frown immediately contracted his br*ws, 
and his small black eyes glittered brilliantly beneath his 
jet-black eyebrows. 

“Jonathan Wild!” be cried, in a screaming voice. 
“ Jonathan Wild ! Murderer ! Villain! Perjured monster! 
But I will have his blood! 1 have sworn that I will 

have his blood, and, by the God of Israel, I will keep my 
oath ! Curses upon his name ! I spit upon it! ” 

The old Jew worked himself up into a state of absolute 
frenzy while uttering these few words, and the whole of 
his body participated in his excitement. 

“ I luive sworn the same oath,” said Bluesl.in, “and I 
will surely keep it, even if I sacrifice my own life in 
taking his.” 
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“And 1 tl 10 same,” said Jack, “for he had my father 
hung ut Tyburu.” 

“And my son. Wc are destined to he good friends, 1 
see. Give mo your hand. You hate him because he has 
deprived you of a father—I because be has deprived me 
of a son.” / 

“ We are all three against him, aud his overthrow is 
certain.” 

“And immediate,” said the Jew, his eyes still glitter Eg 
with excitement. 

“ No, not immediate.” 

“Why not?” 

“There are certain things to be done—certain plans to 
be brought to a successful issue—before Jie cau bo 
destroyed. But be lives only at our pleasure.” 

“ Exactly so,” said Jack. “ I have taken an oath not 
only that I would compass bis death, but that I would 
bring him to the gallows, at Tyburn. And 1 will do it, 
too. He has sworn the same thing of me, and we shall 
see who keep3 hie oath best.' 
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“And now, Tumposki, we want your assistance. 1 
know you will pave it us, will you not ?” 

“ What is it?” 

n That you shall know presently; but, first, ean not you 
find us with a bed, and have our clothing dried ? We 
ore most uncomfortable, and are sadly in want of rest. 
Will you oblige U3 ? We will tell you our plans after¬ 
wards.” 

I “Yc3; come with me. I can take you to a place 
where yo't will be perfectly safe and secure from all 
1 discovery You, Mr. Blake, I know; but what is the 
l name of this young man who is with you ?” 

!l Sheppard.” 

“Jack Sheppard ?” 

“ Yea ’” 

1 “ Excellent. I am glad to have so bitter n Ice of 
Jonathan Wild’s beneath my root.” 

CHAPTER CCVII. 

AARON TUMl’OSKI, THE JEW, AFFORDS BLUESKIN AND 
JACK SHEPPARD MATERIAL AID. 

There was upon the table in the centre of the room a 
curiously-fashioned bell, and as he uttered the words 
which concluded the last chapter, the old Jew, who 
rejoiced in the rather peculiar name of Tumposki, rang it 
sharply. 

The summons was answered by a woman, who looked 
as old and as slirivelled-up as himself. 

“Ruth,” he said, “ take these two gentlemen upstairs, 
and show them into a bedroom. They are going to 
sleep here for a few hours. You will also dry their 
elothes.” 

“ This way, if you please,” said the old woman named 
Ruth. “ You will not require a light—it is already day¬ 
break.” 

“At sunset, Aaron,” said Blueskiu to the old Jew, 
“we will descend, and talk over this business, which 
doubtless will turn out to your profit in more ways than 
one.” 

So saying, he followed Jack and the old woman 
upstairs into a comfortably furnished apartment, fitted 
up in an oriental fashion, as a bedroom. 

Here she left them, having first thrown open the 
shutters, and allowed the early morning’s light to enter. 

Both Blueskin and Sheppard were very much fatigued, 
and no wonder, for the exertions they had been ealltd 
upon to make were enough to make them. 

The shelter they had so opportunely found was most 
welcome, and besides which, they had the delightful 
feeliDg that they were perfectly secure. 

They occupied themselves for some time in talking 
over the past and speculating upon the future, but at 
length they dropped olf into a sound slumber. 

How long this sleep would have lasted it is hard to say, 
but at suuset the old Jew tapped at the door, and awoke 
th pm. 

Their clothes were well brushed, and clean, and dry, so 
hastily putting them on, they descended. 

They found the old Jew 7 seated in the same apartment 
as he was on the preceding evening. 

On the table, however, was spread a substantial and 
tempting repast, to which he invited them to sit down and 
do justice to. 

Our Iriends awoke hungry after their long sleep, and 
the viands spread out before them seemed appetizing in 
the extreme, so they at once availed themselves of the 
Jew’s invitation. 

After this meal was despatched, they diew up to the 
fire and commenced the conversation. 

“ Aaron,”' said Blueskiu, “ Jack Sheppard and myself 
have certain plans which w T e are resolved to carry out, but 
we cannot do so, mind you, until wo possess a tolerably 
large sum of money.” 

The: Jew nodded. 

“To obtain Ibis sum of money will be our first core, 
and 1 daresay you know how wc shall procure it.” 

“ Crack a crib ? ” 

“ No, bv high toby.” 

“Well, well?” 

“We shall run a great risk, of course, for th* officers 
*re out searching for us in every direction, but we do not 
I Mind that.” 

1 “ Certainly not; but what do you want with mo ? ” 


“ Simply this : we are quite unprovided with the neces¬ 
saries requisite for our entemfxxe, but it is in your power 
to supply us with them. Will you do so ? ” 

The Jew was silent tor a moment, and then, as if j 
ashamed of his hesitation, which was caused solely by bis ; 
natural cupidity, he said— 

“ I will, and willingly; hot what shall you de with your j 
swag ? ” 

<L Bring it to you, of course, my dear Aaron, and we 
shall trust fo you to give us a fair and liberal price for it, 
for the sooner we can obtain the sum of money we require, 
the Letter it will he for us.” 

“Very good. You can trust me. Now, when do you 
intend to start upon your expedition ? ” 

“ In about two hours’ time.” 

“ So soon ? ” 

“Yes. Why not.” 

“ Oh! I don’t know, only I should have thought it 
would have been most prudent to have waited a little 
while, so that the officers should have abated their vigi¬ 
lance somewhat.” 

“Pho! pho! We are more likely to succeed to-night 
than any other; besides, 1 tell you we are pushed for 
time, and wish to amass a certain sum as speedily as 
possible.” 

“ Ho so, with all my heart.” 

“ Well, then, I hope we understand each other ? ” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ That is all right, then.” 

“ What next ? ” 

“ Nothing, except that we shall want vou to equip us.’* 

“ What with ? ” 

“ We are short of everything.” 

“ Oh! ” 

“ You know 7 what is required quite as well as we cov.ld 
tell you. Horses, pistols, and ammunition are the most 
important.” 

“ Of course they are. You shall have them. I will 
leave you here, if you like, while I go out to see about 
them myself. I never like trusting these matters to 
another.” 

“Much the best plan.” 

“ 1 have always found it so.” 

“ Where shall you get the horses ? ” 

“ I don’t know 7 yet.” 

“ Well, don’t go to the stables in Long-acre, for I fancy, 
somehow, the people there are in league with Jonathan 
Wild,” 

“Thanks for that caution. I should very likely have 
gone there.” 

“ But you will not now ? ” 

“ Certainly nut, as there is a doubt in the matter.” 

With these words, the old Jew took a hat and cloak u5 
a peg, and putting them on, sallied forth upon his 
errand. 

As scon as the door had closed behind him, Jack said— 

“ Ho you know much of this Jew ? ” 

“ Not much.” 

“ No more than you have told me, I snppoee.” 

“ No. Why do you ask the question ? ” 

“ Ho you think he is to he trusted ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ All right.” 

“ What makes you suspicious ? ” 

“ He seems avaricious.” 

“ All Jews are.” 

“ Therefore I should not feel surprised ”- 

“What?” 

“ If he was to sell us to oui enemies.” 

“No, Jack, 1 don’t think that.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ 1 grant you, that to a Jew money is almost every- I 
thing, hut there is one passion which wall always maecc 1 
avarieiousness succumb.” , 

“ And what is that ?” i 

“ Hah, and the determination to be revenged.” I 

“ I think I understand you.” . | 

“You do him an injustice, I am sure you do. If lie 
intended to betray us he has had plenty of chance of j 
doing so ere now, and you may rely upon it he would have I 
embraced the earliest opportunity.” 

“ So he would.” 

“Trust him, Jack. He will be ef P-i.ThM ft* S9 j 
ia more ways tiian one.” t 
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** Tie oonld bo if bo was faithfnl.” 

“ Do not offend him by showing anything like distrust. 
If all goes as I fancy it will, we shall be able to make 
«ure of a safe refuge and a ready market for whatever 
booty we may take.’' 

“ I see all that, but it would be vexatious to be l/etrs »i.” 

“ So it would, and he should pay for his treachery with 
his life. It should never advantage him any.” 

“ That it should not.” 

“ There is no harm, however, in our being upon our 
guard—indeed, it is no moro than wc ought to be; but do 
not let him see that you are suspicious.” 

“ All right.” 

“ He will be back directly, I daresay. Hark: I cat. 
hear some one now.”' 

There was a faint tinkling of a bell somewhere, and 
then a moment after the Jew returned. 

Jack looked narrowly into his countenance, but he 
could see there no traces of double-dealing. 

He felt mo v e satisfied. 

“ I have succeeded beyond my expectation. As I dare 
say 3 on know,I have withiu this house everything that yon 
require, with the exception of the horses.” 

“ I guessed as much.” 

“ And you guessed rightly. Precisely at half-past nine 
two horses will be in waiting for you at the corner of 
Tottenham Court-road.” 

“flood.” 

“Theyare first-rate animals, sound of wind and limb, 
and of extraordinary tlcetness; so that, if you are pursued, 
you will be able to show your foes a clean pair of heels.” 

“Are the holsters provided with pistols ?” 

“ Yes; 1 Lave not forgotten that.” 

“ Very good; then where are pistols for our pockets, 
and ammunition to reload them ? ” 

“ You shall have them at once.” 

As he spoke, the Jew went to a kind of cabinet, 
wbicb stood in a recess in one corner of the room, and 
opened the two folding-doors. 

A number of 6mall drawers were disclosed, each one 
having a label, upon which a single word was written 
in Hebrew. 

One of these drawers he took out, and put down upon 
the table. 

It contained several small beautifully-made pistols. 

He gave four each to oui friends. 

Theu restoring the drawer to its place, he pulled forth 
another, which contained shot and powder flasks. 

“ Will you have masks ?” he inquired, when they were 
supplied with these. 

“ You can give us two crape ones ; we will put them in 
our pockets; they may, perhaps, be useful.” 

“ Very good. Is there anything more P ” 

“ I think not. What is the time ? ” 

“Nearly a quarter-past nine.” 

“ It is time we started, then ? ” 

“It is. You will find a boy holding the horses, and 
you have to pronounce to him clearly and distinctly the 
word* Samecli,’ and he will deliver them up to you.” 

“ All right. We will not forget.” 


CHAPTER CCYIII. 

BLUESKTN AND JACK SHEPPARD SF.T OUT FOE HAMPSTEAD 

HEATH, AND HAVE SOME SERIOUS TALK RESPECTING 

THEIR AFFAIRS UPON THE WAY 
The night was profoundly dark, and Jack and lllueskin, 
as they stood upon the threshold of the Jew’s house in 
Little Earl-street, looked up at the sky with feelings of 
the utmost satisfaction. 

The night uaa one most admirably suited tu the enter¬ 
prise they had in hand. 

The stars twinkled in the sky overhead, but there was 
no moon. 

After exchanging a few parting words with the dew. 
our two friends made their way, with a quick step, in' 
the direction mentioned. 

The hearts of both were bold and light, and Blue&kin 
aaid — 

“Have you found any grounds for suspicion yet P” 

“None.” 

“ And I do not think you will. So long, in fact, as you 
keep faith with him he will keep faith with you, but no 
longer.” 
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“ He will keep faith for ever, then. But I am not to 
tell the truth, altogether satisfied though I soon shall be.” 
“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ If I find the horses as he has told us, and if we 
ride away in safety I shall be satisfied. We may eveu 
now be walking to our capture.” 

“ You are full of strange thoughts to-night, Jack.” 

“ Do you think so ? ” 

“ I do, indeed.” 

“ I do not like Jews.” 

“ That is a very common thing I no not, for instance, 
but I have faith in this oue.” 

“ So much the better. My doubts will soon be either 
put at rest or else confirmed.” 

“ That is very true, for here we are.” 

They emerged into Iligh-street, St. Giles’s, close to the 
corner of Tottenham Court-road. 

This now busy part was quite dark and deserted. It 
was at that time uot the centre of a l.usy city, but & 
country cross-road. 

The Oxford-read had gardens on either side, and the 
same may be said of the Tottenham Court-road, except 
that a few houses were here and there built upon it. 

On. reaching the corner, our two friends strained their 
eyes in a vain endeavour to pierce the obscurity around 
them. 

No signs whatever of the two horses could be soon, 
and Plueskin felt, the doubts to which his companion 
had given uttterance rise up in Lis mind. 

lie said nothing, however, but crossed over to the 
particular corner which the Jew had indicated. 

Just as they reached it, they heard tLe clock in the 
belfry of St. Giles’s Church chime the half-hour, and 
ere the reverberations of the last stroke had died away, 
there seemed to grow out of the darkness surrounding 
them, the dusky figures of two horses. 

In a moment lllueskin pronounced the word the old 
Jew had enjoined, and it was immediately responded to 
by tbo approach of a boy, who Leld two horses by the 
bridle, walking between them. 

“ All right,” said the boy. “ It is just the half- 
hour.” 

“It is,” replied lllueskin. “ You are punctual. Here 
is half-a-crown for you.” 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

Blueskiu and Sheppard mounted. 

“ Wliat time shall you come back ? ” asked the boy. 
“Why?” 

“ 1 am going to meet you.” 

“ Where ? ” 

“Here.” 

“But I have no idea when we shall return.” 

“ Will it he before daybreak, sir ? ” 

, “ Yes, certainly; but not much before.” 

“ All right, sir. I will he here. If you don’t see me, 
whistle three times. I shall be close at baud.” 

“ Enough. Are you right, Jack ? ” 

“ Quite right.” 

“ Off wc go, then.” 

At a gentle trot, and yet one that got over the ground 
quickly, our two friends made tLeir way up the Totten¬ 
ham Court-road, in the direction of Hampstcad-Lciitli. 
Nothing was said for some moments. 

Jack Sheppard appeared to be plunged iu a profound 
reverie. 

At length lllueskin broke the silence, which to him 
was irksome, by saying— 

“ What are you thinking about, Jack : 3 
He had to repeat Lis question before his coms-ade Leard 
or understood it. 

“ I was thinking about our expedition. Blue.” 

“ What about it ? ” 

“ I can Lardly tell you.” 

“ Yet you seemed very deep iu thought.” 

“ I was, for I was try ing to review my position” 

“ What, then ? ” 

I “ I was thinking about Edgworth Bess.” 

I “ 1 could have sworn that.” 

“ Could you?” 

“ 1 could.” 

“Why?” 

“ Jack, listen to me.” 

“With all my heart.” 

“ I have many a time l»csa going to say tins to you, 
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but, somehow or other, I have always hesitated to do 
! BO.” 

“What is it?” 

“ This. We always speak of her and call her by the 
familiar name of Edgworth Boss, but you know as well as 
I do that that is not her title.” 

“ I do know it. I wish ic was ! ” 

“ No doubt—no doubt. Well, Jack, I like l: call and 
think about her by that name, and so we will say nothing 
about that.” 

“ What is it you do want to say ? ” 

“ In plain words, Jaek, simply this : you love her ?” 

“ I confess it.” 

“ It is not necessary. I have seen it from the first. 
The circumstances under which you met with her are 
singular and romantic enough, but still, knowing as you 
do who she is, you must be aware that it would be dis¬ 
honourable upon your part to show her the love you bear 
her.” 

“ Blueskin, my friend, I like you all the better for that 
speech. Believe me, I have never oneo forgotten who 
she is and what I am. There is no need for you to toll 
i me that there is an impassable gull between us. 1 know it 
well enough already.” 

“ I am glad to hear it, both for your sake and her own. 
As you say, there is indeed an impassable gulf between 
you. You could never cross it and become what she is, 
and surely you would not have her 6ink down to your 
level ?” 

“ Never! ” 

“ 1 thought not.” 

“ Blueskin, my friend, I love her! I acknowledge it to 
you. I care not who knows it. But I do love, and always 

I shall love her Who could help doing so ? But though I 
love her, that is no reason why I should tell her so, or 
seek to win her lovo in return. 1 can worship her at a 
distance, without once entertaining the thought that she 
could he mine.” 

“ Jaek, if you will take my advice, you will try your 
• best to banish such a feeling from your heart. It will 
! only be productive of unhappiness in the future.” 
j “No—no! That is the only tiling that makes life seem 

i pleasant and endurable. Were I to discard that dream, I 
i should he the most miserable being on the face of the 
. earth. No, Blueskin, I cannot do that!” 

! “ Then I am sorry to hear it.” 

i “Why?” 

! “ I cau see mischief and misfortune in the future that 

j will arise from it.” 

“ Not by my causing.” 

“ 1 fear it will follow.” 

“You need not be afraid. I have her happiness too 
much at heart. Curses on the villain, Wild. Were it not 
for him, our plan of operations would be simple and easy 
■ enough.” 

“ You are right there; hut there is one consolation, 
his career cannot last much longer—the sum of his 
! iniquity is almost reached.” 

! I should have thought it had been reached loug 
J since, lie has committed more crimes than twenty 
' men.” 

“The day of reckoning is not far distant, Jaek, hut 
l we have wandered away from what we were saying.” 

I “ We have, but it i3 not necessary to return to it. I 
j fully understand and know all you would say to ise, take 
I my word for it.” 

“ 1 will.” 

j “ That is enough. But surely you cannot have thought 
i that I should he so base as to take advantage of her in 
■ such a way. No. Such a course would he worthy only 
of a villain like Jonathan Wild.” 

| “But now. Jack, look here. Suppose we should succeed 
; :n restoring Edgworth Bess to her title and estates/ 

! “ Suppose ? I have determined upon it.” 

“ Well—well. Let that pass. Supposing we should 
enrcecd, and that any circumstances afterwards arose, 
such as your receiving a pardon, for instance, do you 
think you would be justified in making her your wife ? ” 
Jack hesitated, and was finally silent. 

“ I understand your silence, Jaok. You would be 
I tempted. Think a little. There is a world—society— iu 
which Edgworth Bess would have to move to maintain 
her position. Now, do you for a moment imagine that 
th*t society would tolerate and recognise you ? No. You 


would he accused of having made nsc of yonr oppor¬ 
tunity to entrap the nfi©'lions of the heiress, and you 
I would drag her down to the same level as yourself.” 

Jaek was still silent. 

Blueskin did not attempt to interrupt him further, but 
let what he had just said sink deeply into his mind. He 
judged the lesson necessary, and it was not given a 
moment too soon. 

At length Jack spoke, and when he did bis voice was 
tinged with a sadness and seriousness which he could not 
disguise. 

“ Blueskin,” he said, “ you have opened my eyes. I 
thank you for it. If you will believe me, I desire but one 
thing, and that is her welfare and happiness. I will try 
to banish the feeling of love from my heart; but rest 
assured, let it be how it may, I will never take advantage 
of her in any way.” 

“ I can take your word, I know, Jack.” 

“ You can.” 

“ Yon are all right, after all. And I only hope that we 
shall be fortunate enough to meet with good luck, and 
have a profitable night’s work.” 

“ Stop a moment, Blue,” said Jack. “ That reminds 
me I was thinking of something else, about which 1 
should like to speak to you.” 

CHAPTER CCIX. 

BLUESKIN AND JACK SUEITAKI) LAY IN WAIT FOB THE 
TRAVELLER ON HAMI'STEAD-II EATH. 

“ What is it, Jack ? ” 

“ Of course you know what we have agreed to do, and 
that is to get together a sum of money, and then after¬ 
wards to fly from England along with Edgworth Bess, 
and wait untill she attains her majority.” 

“ Yes ; that it is the plan, and you agreed to it.” 

“ I know I did. What I wanted to know was, what 
sum of money would bo sufficient for our purpose ?” 

“ I have hardly given that a thought.” 

“ But try and form an estimate. How much should you 
think ? ” 

“ It would not do to run short.” 

“ Of course not, nor would it do for ns to fix upon toe 
large a sum, and be too long obtaining it.” 

“ Edgworth Bess is safe.” 

“ 1 cannot think her so while she is in the power of 
Jonathan Wild.” 

“ Steggs is there watching over her.” 

“ 1 Lave no faith in Steggs.” 

“ Nor in any one else, to-night.” 

“ Except yourself, my friend.” 

“ And you have faith in me ? ” 

“ Every faith.” 

“ There is some consolation in knowing ihat/ 

“ I am in earnest when I say it.” 

“ 1 know you are, and now as for Stegga/ 

“ What of Liin ?” 

“ I think jou do him a great injustice.” 

“ In doubting him ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I do not like the man.” 

“Nor did I; but he has proved himself a friend on so 
many occasions that I cannot help having confidence in 
him.” 

“ Well, perhaps it is not misplaced; but then, great as 
is the faith I have in you, I should not feel satisfied if you 
occupied Steggs’s position in Wild’s house.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because you would only be singly opposed to Wild, 
and he is more than a match for two men. While he 
attempts no harm against her, of course all is well; but 
should he tako it info his head to do go, what good would 
Bieggs be then ? ” 

“ Not much, I am afraid.” 

“ None whatever, and then who can tell what tempting 
offers Jonathan may hold out to him to induce him to take 
part against us and her.” 

“ He might, certainly,” said Blueskin, thoughtfully. 
“Jonathan has a rare knack of bending people to hxs 
wishes. I do not feel half so easy in my miud as I did 
now you have begun to talk.” 

“ You do not feel so deep an interest in the poor girl M 
I do.” 

“ Perhaps not so warm a one." 
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“Nor bo warm a one. I am glad 1 have made you 
uneasy, because I nm convinced that she is not safe where 
she is now, and that brings me back to my first question.” 

“ About the money.” 

“ Yes j dismiss from your mind all ideas of amassing a 
large sum, because it will take too long, and because the 
risk will be proportionately increased. We must get her 
away from Wild’s house at once.” 

“ I think it would be best.” 

“ I am sure of it. Now, you say that in about cue 
year she will be of age. How much will keep her in 
comfort for that period of time? Mention the smallest 
amount.” 

“ You will have many expenses to provide for, such as 
travelling and suc-li like, which, in foreign countries, you 
will find very expensive.” 

“ How much ? ” 

“ 1 should think at least five hundred pounds.” 

“That is a large sum.” 

“ It is; but I do not think you could do with less.” 

“ I am afraid not. Let us fix that as the amount. We 
may get it very quickly and we may not; hut the moment 
we do possess it, let us hasten to set Edgworth Bess at 
liberty.” 

“Agreed.” 

“ Then we will fly and not return to England until it is 
out of Wild’s power to injure her.” 

“ Exactly. 1 am glad you so much like the plan.” 

“ I do like it, and shall alwavs be grateful to you for 
devising it.” 

“ It seems feasible.” 

“ It does, indeed, seem mors than that; but we shell 
find it easier to talk about it than to do it.” 

“ What, now, is the most difficult ? ” 

“ I can hardly tell; to me they seem about all equal. 
Wo shall have a great deal of trouble in getting live 
hundred pounds, and I caunot see very well how 
Edgworth Bess is to be got out of Wild’s bouse. Then, 
as for leaving England, Jouathau will take good caro 
to make that a difficult matter.” 

“ There are many serious obstacles to be overcome; 
but we must not allow ourselves to be daunted by them. 
More desperate things have been achieved.” 

“ True. I am glad we have had this bit of conversation, 
for I think we both understand our positions better than 
we did.” 

“ I think we do. I can see now that it would have 
been by far too hazardous to have left Edgworth Bess iu 
Wild’s house, in the manner I at first proposed, and the 
sooner we release her from it the better.” 

“ I am glad to think I have brought you round to such 
an opinion. At this very moment how can you tell what 
danger she is threatened with at Wild’s hands.” 

“Do not speak of it, Jack, I implore you, or you will 
unnerve me quite. But, see, we have reached our desti¬ 
nation. This turning on the right hand will take us 
direct on to the heath.” 

“And do you think we shall find a good booty there ? ” 

“Yes. People are obliged to cross it, and often they 
have large sums in their possession. Tlie beauty of the 
place is, that there are no houses near, so that the report 
of a pistol creates no alarm.” 

“ i see.” 

“ I trust we shall bo fortunate to take what wo want in 
one booty.” 

“ That is too much to be hoped for, I think.” 

“ Pko !—pbo ! I have beard of such things.” 

“ Then I only hope we shall be so lucky, hut I confess 
I have ray doubts.” 

“It is all luck, Jack—all luck. This way. How 
confoundedly dark it is. We shall be upou the middle 
read directly, where we shall stand the best chance of 
meeting with people worth stopping.” 

“ It is fearfully dark, Blue. 1 cannot tall at all where 
I am going.” 

“ The old heath is always dark at night. You must 
keep me in sight. I know the way well. When we 
once get upon the hard roadway it will bo all right 
enough.” 

“Ho on, thb.i, I will follow close after you.” 

^ The heath was indeed profoundly dark—much darker 
than any one can now expect to see it, for not only was it 
fer away trom London, but nearly thrice the ehe it 
now is. 


To he sure, thero were cottages here aud there, and 
one or two gentlemen’s residences, but at the present 
time this picturesque aud romantio spot is almost sur¬ 
rounded with dwellings. 

Relying upon his intimate knowledge of the spot, 
Blueskin was leading the way across a narrow footpath 
which led into tho road, which, from the fact of its 
dividing the heath into two tolerably equal portions, was 
called the Middle-road. 

This road he reached in perfect safety, and as soon as 
he emerged upon it, he drew in his steed, and waited for 
Jack to rejoin him. 

As soon as he did so he said— 

“ Come a little further, and I will show you as good a 
position for attacking a traveller as any knight of the 
road could wish to have.” 

“ Whereabouts is it ? ” 

“About half-way up a rather steep hill, ii is very 
dark.” 

“ It can’t be much darker than this.” 

“ Oh ! but it is the banks on both sides that throw a 
shadow upon it, even in daylight. Being on the lull, you 
must understand, every one who ascends, by the time he 
gets half-way, will he going at a slow pace, which will 
make it all the easier for us to stop him.” 

“ I see. Is it far from this hill yon speak of ? ” 

“ No. Only a few yards. Indeed, I do not know if it 
does not begin here. However, keep straight on ; you 
will soon become sensible of the rise.” 

Jack soon found this to be perfectly true. 

In a little time be found himself upon rapidly rising 
ground. 

“Now walk,” said Blueskin, “ we have plenty of time, 
and wo shall not only better be able to bear if any one is 
approaching, but if thero are any, they will not hear us.” 

There was sound sense in this, so Jack immediately 
reduced his horse’s speed to a walk. 

The hill was a very steep one, and after ascending it a 
certain distance, Blueskin commanded a halt. 

“ Here we are now, Jack. The way we have just come 
is tho high-road from London, and it is of course from 
travellers coining in that direction that we must expect 
the best booty from. As near as possible, we are half¬ 
way up the hill. Don’t you find it very dark ? ” 

“ I do. I can just see you and your horse, and that is 
all. I believe it I was once to take my eyes off you I 
should not be able to see you again.” 

“ That makes it so much the better. Now, listen. Can 
you bear anything ? ” 

“ No.” 

“Ncr can I. However, look carefully to tlie primings 
of your pistols, so that they shall not fail jou in the 
moment of need.” 

“ You mean feel for your priming, for I’ll be hanged if 
you can see ! ” 

The clicking of pistol-locks followfld. 

Presently Blueskin asked— 

“ Are you all right ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then ride down the hill about twenty paces, and take 
up your position on this side of the road. Do not move. 
If a traveller comes let him pass yon. I will stop him at 
the top, and then you ride up and cry, ‘ Stand !’ which will 
make him think he is surrounded.” 


CHAPTER CCX. 

BLUESKIN AND JACK SlIEPPAKD COMMIT A DESPKXATK 
HIGHWAY BOBBERY ON HAMPSTEAD-HEATH. 

“ That is a capital plan, Blueskin. Any one could tell 
yon were not a green hand at this sort of thing. I quite 
understand what you mean, and you can rely upon my 
carrying out your idea fully.” 

“ Off you go, then, and get yourself placed before any 
one comes. You must mind and net do anything to 
attract their attention, or you will put them on their 
guard.” 

“ Trust me fo» that.” 

As he spoke, Jack turned his horse’s head in th* 
direction he intended to take, and descended the hill about 
twenty paces, as his comrade had directed. 

He stopped, and then backed bis horse to tho side. of 
the road, until the steep furze-grown bank prevented him 
going furthor. 


I Thus placed, and certainly the positions they liad tnken 
up were most admirably suited for their purpose, the two 
highwaymen waited patiently, listening with the greatest 
j eagerness for any sounds which would indicate a traveller’s 
| approach. 

J At length their patience wa3 rew arded. 

In the far distance, and at first scarcely distinguishable 
above the wind, which moaned wailingly over tho_rugged 
surface of the heath, there arose tbs faint trampling of a 
horse’s feet. 

The sound was heard simultaneously by Jack aad Blue- 
8kin,but it would never have reached their ears so quickly 
as it did bad not their sense of bearing been stretched to 
the utmost. 

Blueskin whistled faintly, and Jack responded, after 
which they were both quite silent. 

At rather a shatp trot came on a single horseman. 

They eonVI soon tell that. 

Louder, and louder, and more distinct became the 
sounds as he drew nearer. 

That rider little thought as he eame along who was 
lying in wait for him. 

Suddenly, however, he checked his horse’s speed, as 
though in some doubt about the way he ought to take, aud 
this seemed evidenced by the fact that when he started 
again he eame on much more carefully than before. 

Then came the hill, which he ascended at a walk. 
Immovable and silent, the two highwaymen waited for 
him to approach. 

Seeing his hesitation, the strange idea crossed Jack’s 
mind whether he had not received some admonition of hi? 
danger. 

He was neither a stranger to, nor a disbeliever in pre¬ 
sentiments, and he much wondered whether that which 
was about to occur had overshadowed his mind. 

Brd., let this be as it may, the traveller came slowly up 
the hill. 

At length he passed Jack, who prepared for action. 
Another moment, and he was near enough for Blueskin’s 
purpose, and he immediately darted out from his place of 
ambush. 

“ Stand ! ” he eriod, in a voice that rang with many a 
strange echoes over the vast expanse of heath. “Stand. 
If vou advance another step it will be at the peril of your 
life ! ” 

These words had due effect and significance upon the 
traveller, who halted, and, turning round, prepared to flee. 

But Jack emerged from his place of concealment, and 
accordingly he likewise cried “ Stand ! ” 

“ I am surrounded, then, it seems,” said the traveller, 
in a loud and undaunted voice ; “ hut I will make a light 
of it for all that. Ye villains, I am an honest man, and 
will not yield that whieh I have had to labour hard to get 
without a struggle.” 

“You had best make no resistance,” said Blueskin, 
spurring up to him, and holding one of his holster-pistols 
in his hand. “ Give, what money you have about you, and 
pass on ! We do not want to harm you.” 

“ T will not submit. Take that! ” 

Willi great suddenness the traveller drew from the 
breast of his apparel a pistol, and fired it full at Blueskin. 

For a moment the latter believed he was shot, but ere 
be could recover himself, Jack Sheppard rode close up to 
the traveller’s side, and seized his arm. 

But only just in time. 

The traveller had drawn a second pistol, and was in the 
very act of drawing the trigger when Jack seized him, aud 
the position of his arm being altered, the pistol was dis¬ 
charged in the air. 

Jack had a pistol in his other hand, and pressing it 
against the traveller, -was about to fire, to avenge, as he 
thought, his comrade’s death, when B'neskin, having 
recovered himself, grasped one of his pistols by the barrel, 
and struck the traveller a violent blow upou tLa head with 
the butt-end of it. 

He fell to the ground in a moment, like a heavy u.nss 
of inert matter, while the horse, giving one plunge, darted 
off at full gallop down the bill towards London before 
either Jack or Blueskin could prevent it. 

“ Curse it all! ” exclaimed the latter, in an angry voice, 
“this is doomed to be an unfortunate affair after all. 
That horse will surely be stopped by somebody 7 before 
long, and then, of course, they will know what is the 
mattei.” 


“ Let ns make haste, then,” said Jack. “ We will rifle 
kia pocktts and oegOne.” 

“ Confound him! I never thought he would have 
been so desperate and handy with his firearms. What a 
fool the man must be to peril his life for a few paltry 
guineas! ” 

The two high waymen dismounted, and Blueskin stooped 
over the traveller, while Jack held the horses, whom the 
firing had rendered very restive. 

A faint groan from the wounded man came to Blueskin’s 
ears as he stooped over him; but not lieedins it, he com¬ 
menced rifling his pockets. 

He found very little to reward him for his trouble. 

There was a bag of money, but no very great amount 
he could tell by the weight, even supposing it to be gold, 
when it was just as likely to be silver. 

There was a watch with its appendages, and a few other 
personal ornaments of little value, which he took, and 
that was all. 

While engaged in making a second and more rigorous 
search, he heard the loud tramp of many horses’ feet, 
while at the same moment Jaek Sheppard called out, in a 
voice of alarm— 

“ Enemies, Jack ! ” said Blueskin. “ Enemies! I have 
got all there is to take. Mount as quick as you can, and 
follow me.” 

Just as he spoke, there was a bright flash in the dark¬ 
ness, succeeded by the report of a pistol, hut, the person 
who tired it was too far off for it to do them any injury. 

Still it warned them to he speedy, and showed them 
that they had enemies in their rear, and who were in good 
earnest bent upon their capture. 

The two highwaymen, however, sprang lightly and 
quickly into their saddles, and Blueskin set the example of 
going at full speed up the hill. 

Jack Sheppard kept him in view, and followed hard 
upon his heels, but we must leave them for a little while, 
so that, we can turn our attention to their pursuers, and 
relate who they were, aud how it was they came to be so 
quickly upon their track. 

To do this, it will he necessary to go back to the pro¬ 
ceedings of Jonathan Wild. 

The reader will, without doubt, remember that the 
last we saw of him was in company with Lord Donmull, 
who he bad promised to take to Edg.worth Bess. 

But, instead of going upstairs to that bedroom on the 
second floor, we Lave seen bow be led bis dupe, for such 
the nobleman to all intents aud purposes was, downstairs 
into the ball, and thence through the often-described iron 
grating leading down to the subterranean prison beneath 
Lis house. 

What was his purpose will be quickly seen. 

Upon reaching the bottom of the flight of stone steps, 
they paused for a moment iu that gloomy corridor from 
which the cells on both sides opened. 

It was dimly lighted was this corridor by an oil lamp, 
which bung from the ceiling and cast a flickering aud un¬ 
certain radiance around it. 

A cold air was iu the place, and bis lordship involuntarily 
let bis teeth chatter. 

“ What place is this, Wild ? ” be asked, and net without 
some trepidation in the tone in which be spoke. “ What 
plaeo is this r ” 

“ A part of my mansion, your lordship, aud where I 
keep some of my most valuable possessions.” 

“ But it is like a jail! ” 

“ You can give it that name if you think proper. I 
have got a name fur it myself.” 

“ What is that ? ” 

“ Little Newgate.” 

“Little Newgate!” repeated his lordship, musingly, 
“ that is a strange name.” 

“ Why so, my lord ? ” 

“ I don’t know—it seems strange. But let us go away 
from here; the air is cold, aud I can feel it cold about my 
heart.” 

“ Do you forget your errand ? ” 

“No; but surely, Wild—surely you do not mean to say 
that—that”- 

“ That what, my lord ? ” 

“ That you have immured that poor delioate girl in such 
a place as this ? ” 

Jonathan Wild made an impatient and affirmative 
gesture as he replied— 
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" You must not be too g passionate. But come, it is 
«old standing here at the bottom of these steps, J, l’eel 
ahilied myself.” 

“ Where would you take me! ” 

“ Not much further. You seem strangely unwilling— 
eow, I thought you were anxious to see this girl. 1 * 

“ I am—1 am.” 

“ Come this way, then; hut let me ask you, for the lut 
time, what are your intentions in this matter r ” 

“ I have already told them to you.” 

“ But has your mind undergone any change ? ” 

“No; I am tired of this existence. Now I possess 
them, the wealth and rank which 1 once so much coveted 
pall upon me. Show me the true heiress, Jonathan 
Wild !—leave me alone with her. if she is willing to 
look over what I have done, I will, without loss of time, 
place her in a position as proud as any in this land. Show 
her to me, Wild; show her to me, in order that I can 
make this offer, which I ought to have done long, long 
ago, aud then much misery would have been spared to 
me! ” 

CHAPTER CCXI. 

JONATHAN WILD DISPOSES OP I.ORD DONJIUT.L. 
Jonathan Wii.d distorted his lips into a derisive grin, as 
Lord Donmull thus spoke, while he half muttered— 

“ He is a fool—au ass, aud fully deserves the fate to 
which I would predoom him ; and so, with his mawkish 
sentimentality, he would ruin and overthrow all those 
glorious plaus for my own aggrandizement which I had 
formed. Never!—never! If 1 take it in time, it is yet 
in my power to prevent that, at any rate.” 

“ What do you say ? ” asked Lord DoninuJi, who could 
tell his companion was saying something, though lie 
could not catch the import of liis words. “ What do you 
say ? ” 

“ Nothing, my lord—u .thing. I was only sorry to 
find your lordship so despondent. Cheer up, my lord. 
Recollect what an important step it is which you are 
going to take. When it is once done, there is no un¬ 
doing it.” 

“ 3o much the better, Wild, so much the better. As for 
the reward I offered you, I consider you have fully earned 
it, and I will pay you just the same as if things had 
turned out as I at first intended. Make your miud easy 
about that, Mr. Wild.” 

“Very good, your lordship. Iam here at your com¬ 
mands. If it is still your desire to see your niece, and 
offer her reparation, follow me, and I will lead you to 
where she is.” 

“ Lead on then, Wild, and quickly. I am impatient to 
see her. Lead on. Oh ! this place. To think that you 
could have placed such a one as she is iu this noisome 
pi-isou-house.” 

Jonathan Wild took no notice of this last remark, hut 
convinced in his miud that Lord Donmull was incorrigible, 
he led the way along the gloomy corridor. 

At the last door on the right-hand side he paused. 

Lord Donmull paused beside him. 

Where they stood was in semi-darkness. 

The oil lamp did not scud forth a sufficient light to 
disnerso the darkness which hung about that spot. 

How dark must the interior of that cell he which, as 
the reader kuows, received the whole of its illumination 
aud fresh air through the small opening above the door. 

With great deliberation, Jonathan took a key from his 
pocket. 

Standing in the obscurity which we have described, his 
lordship could fpfc perceive the hideous expression upon 
the thief-taker’s countenance. 

But if he could have seen it, how.his heart would have 
been dismayed. 

He, however, had no warning. 

Jonathan Wild thrust the key into 'the lock. 

He had to apply Loth his hands before lie could tarn it 
in its rusty wards, but at length it gave way. 

Then he pushed the door a little way open upon its 
hinges. 

Walk in, mv lord. You will find her there, iValk 

is.” 

“ Rat the place is dark.” 

“ You will fiud it all right when yen get inside.” 

“ But, Wild ’- 


Jonathan’s eyes gleamed. 

His lordship saw the ominous brightness, ov«n in the 
dark. 

“ Go in, my lord,” he said again, seeing that his 
companion hesitated. “Go in, 1 say. You will fiud 
there all that you can possibly want.” 

But his lordship still lingered. < 

Suspicion that all was not right flashed upon his mind, I 
and instead of advancing, as the thief-taker directed, he \ 
drew back. 

“ Have you determined to alter your mind, iny lord, . 
that, even at the last moment, you retract. Do not, I i 
bog, be so vacillating. Will you see her, or will you I 
not P ” [ 

“ Where is she ?” 

“ In there.” j 

“ Let her come here to me.” 

“ Impossible. Enter. It can do no harm to speak to ? 
her, at any rate.” f 

“ I do not like the place—I do not like the place.” 

“ Pho—plio; you will find it all right when you get j 
inside. Enter, I tell you.” 

“ No—no. I cannot—dare not—go in.” 

His lordship shrunk still further back as he spoke. ( 

Jonathan Wild glared at him like a tiger. : 

“ Cannot—dare not. Tush ! tush ! my lord. I’ll mahe 
you! ” 

These last words were uttered with sudden vehemence, 
and darting forward, tho thief-taker caught hold of the 
uobleman by his throat. 

A faint shriek for aid was uttered, but it died away 
almost instantly. 

“ I have had enough of this,” said Jonathan, in a voice 
of suppressed and concentrated passion. “ T have had 
enough ! Do you think I am a fool, to he played upon 
by your pusillanimous fears ? No, they last no longer ! 
This way! I will provide yon with board and lodging 
for a time. Perhaps, when you show yourself more sensible, 

I will release you.” 

Lord Doumnll struggled desperately. 

But in the hands of Jonathan Wild, much as that 
worthy’s strength had been diminished, he was as a 
child, and as little capable of making effectual resistance. 

Grappling with him, Jonathan forced him to the ground, 
then dragged him along the stoue pavement, in the > 
direction of the open cell. ! 

Slowly but surely lie dragged him to this place, until at j 
length, having got him upon the threshold, and summon- ; 
iug all his strength to his aid, he fairly lilted him, and j 
flung him into the cell. 

llis lordship reached the ground with a sickening 
crash ; but before he could recover himself enough to 
shriek out or move, Jonathan hanged the door after him, 1 
and turned the key in the lock. 

“ Ha! ha ! ” he said, as ho took his way along the cor¬ 
ridor iu the direction ot the stone stops leading to the 
grating, “ there is one fool disposed of who, if I would 
have allowed it, would have ruined all my plans. Curse 
him ! But never mind , lie is done with now. 1 must 
bring allairs to a crisis, however. It will not do to dally 
longer. Curse the girl! if she was but twelve mouths 
older than she is, all would bo easy and straightforward. 

But it ij n-r use to wish that; it is one of the things that 
cannot Le altered. I must wait—I must wait.” 

By the time ho had reached this poiut in liis reflections, 
Jonathan reached the flight of steps. 

The man at the grating, seeing him approach, opened it, 
and allowed him to pass through. 

As lie closed the iron door behind him, Wild gaid— 

“ Jeukntson ” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Wheu you feed the prisoners please to recollect that 
there is a fresh oue in C. 10.” ! 

“ A 1 right, Mr. Wild. I will attend to it, sir.” i 

Jonathau strode ou. 

He came to the door of the office, and here he entered. 

He glanced at his watch as he did so, and saw that it 
was two o’clock. 

“ I am neglecting my private business shamefully, he 
said : “ hut never mind, I am independent of it any day. 
How hungry I feel! What an intolerable nuisance it is 
that we should have to sleep and eat! How much more i 
could be performed ! Why, most of us, if wo live fortJ l 
i years, spend twenty-five of them in sleep! 
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Musing thus, Jonathan v.-eut out into hall ogiiki. 

Quilt Arnold was standing there. 

“ Has anyone else been, Quilt P ” 

“ No one important, sir.” 

“ Good. Have you heard anything of Jact Sheppard ? ” 

'‘Nothing, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Curse him ! But let him go on, I &sa ear# to Love 
him in the end.” 

“ Of course you are, sir.” 

“ I am going round the comer to get something to oat, 
SO, if any one comes, you will know where to find me.” 

Jonathan did not wait for any reply, but strode out of 
the front door. 

Crossing over the road, he turned the corner of Gilt- 
spur-street, and entering the eating-house where he 
usually took his meals, he sat down and ate <» hearty meal, 
enough to last him for twelve hours at least. 

Then he returned home, 

“ Quilt,” he said; “ to-night, between nine and half- 
past, have a troop of a dozen men, ail well mounted and 
armed, at the door. I shall start at that hour with them 
to search the highroads round London for Blueskiu and 
Jack Sheppard. Do you understand ? ” 

“ Quito, Mr. Wild, aud you may roly upon it) baing 
done. - ' 

“ That is enough ; see to it.” 

“ Shall I provide a horse for yot 1‘ ” 

“ Yes, let it he a good, sound, strong one, capable of 
enduring a little fatigue. While I am gone jou mwt 
take charge of the house.” 

“ Very good, Fir.” 

“ I have been knocked about a great deal lately, ani 
don’t feel altogether so strong and well as I ought. 1 
fancy it is sleep I require, fo I shall go up stairs and lie 
down till then, so do not let me he disturbed by any 
one, but, if I should uot be down at nine, call me.” 

“ You may rely upon all your commands being properly 
obeyed, Mr. Wild.” 

Jonathan ascended the stairs. 

But, before he entered his own sleeping chamber, he 
went up to the second-floor landing, where lie found Steggs 
sitting at liis post. 

“ Is all well r ” he asked. 

“ Quite, Mr. Wild.” 

“ That is right. Be watchful and faithful.” 

“ There’s nothing at all happened.” 

“It is very strange,” muttered Wild, as he descended 
the stairs, “ very strange. I cannot make out Marv’e 
death at all. Confound her, too, her dead body must he 
somewhere in the house. It must he disposed of. I have 
been in a whirl ever since Jack Sheppard escaped from 
Newgate, and I have forgotten all about it. I must not 
neglect that longer than tu-morrow. She must be buried, 
at any rate, but I would freely give a hundred pounds 
this moment if I knew how she had come by her death.” 

Thus speaking, Jonathan went into his room, and 
threw himself down on the bed, and was soon deep in 
sleep. 

Edgworth Bess was safe yet. 


CHAPTER CCXII. 

BLUESKIN AND JACK SHEPPARD ARE CHASED ACKOS8 
HAMPSTEAD-HEATH BY JONATHAN WILD. 
Jonathan Wild awoke with the sounds of son*? s T oek 
staking the hour of nine in his ears. 

He leaped to his feet instantly. 

0:i the stairs he met Quilt, who was coming wg to cidl 

him. 

“ Is all readv ? ” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild.” 

Jonathan could not get the thoughts of kia quondam 
wife out of his head, so be said— 

“ Quilt.” 

“Yes,Mr. Wild.” 

u When—when Mary Milliner was killed, what became 
of her body ? ” 

“ It was put hack into her room.” 

“ And is it there now ? ” 

“Yes, Mr. Wild.” 

“ That should not have been. 8Le ought to Have been 
attended to before now.” 

“ What will you have done with hgg If ” 

“ Buried, of course.” 


“ Where, sir.” | 

“ Remind me of it when I ooroe hack, and I will tsi 
what ie to he done.” 

“All right, Mr. Wild.” 

Jonathan passed out of the front door. 

Thirteen powerful horses stood in the street. 

Twelve of them carried Wild’s janizaries upon their 
hacks. 

The thirteenth was set aside for him. 

The long sleep he had had, had done wonders in 
refreshing him. 

He felt almost like himself again ao going down the 
steps he mounted his horse. 

He was well armed, and his men also 

Which way to lock for those he bo wished to capture he 
had no idea. 

He would have to trust to his luck entirely. 

What his determination was is easily explained. 

Beginning with that movement, he had made up Lie 
mind to patrol the various highways leading from London j 
every night until he learned something of them. 

He had plenty of ways to choose. 

There was the Nortjh-road—the West-road—the E.lg- 
ware-road—the Dover-road. 

But after a momeut’s deliberation he determined to 
take neither of these, but go in the direction of Hamp¬ 
stead. 

No sooner had he come to this decision than he gave 
his men the order to move forward. 

He led the wav down Snow-hill and over the bridge, 
across the Fleet-ditch, and up the steep ascent of Holborn- 
hilh 

Then turning to his right, up Grays Inn-lane, he made 
his way in an almost direct line to the place he wished to 
roach. 

Fiorn what wo have related, the reader must be aware j 
that Jonathan Wild must have reached the heath at about 
the same time as Blueskiu aud Jack Sheppard—neither 
of whom for a moment thought their enemy was so 
near. 

But such strange coincidences will at times occur. 

The only difference was, that the two highwaymen and 
the tliief-taker reached the heath from two different 
points. 

It was Jonathan and his pa 1 ty who had arrived so 
suddenly and unexpectedly upon the spot where the 
encounter with the traveller took place, and the thief- 
taker guessed in a moment who the robbers were. 

Accordingly, he fired his pistol, though he might have 
known that be was too far off to do them any harm. 

He stuck his spurs iuto his steed, however, and pursued 
our friends vigorously. 

The 6teep hill tried the horses greatly. 

But on reaching the top of it they loosed thei? reins, and 
truck the horses sharply. 

They went down at a fearful speed. 

Jonathan Wild knew the traveller must be on the road¬ 
way somewhere, for he had met his horse, and he had the 
conviction on his own mind that those who were flying on 
the road before him were no other than those whose 
capture he so earnestly wished to accomplish. 

The grounds he had for coming to this conclusion were 
not very definite. 

Still the idea was hanging in his mind that they were 
most likely to he found upon the highway. 

He knew they had no means of subsistence, and that 
they must live. 

The readiest means, he argued, that would occur lo 
them to get what they required, would be going on the 
highway. 

A desperate robbery had been committed. 

He had arrived just a little too late upon the soene of 
nation. 

He could tell, however, by the regular heal or the 
horses’ hoofs, that there were two persons on the road 
before him, aud thus strengthened him in his notion that 
they were Blueskin and Jack Sheppard. 

That he was quite correct in this chance supposition the 
the reader does not require to be told. * 

He plunged his spur deeply into his horse’s sides— 
so deeply that the poor animal would bound for¬ 
ward as if mad, and utter occasionally sharp -tries of 
pain. 

At the top of his voice he called out to his men„olini»s 
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them every possible inducement be could think of to press of the night, it was next to impossible for him to say 
forward in the pursuit. where he was. 

They tore over the rough uneven ground of the heath ' But continuing his efforts, he at length became sensible 
with a speed that was really terrilic. . , that he bad left the heath behind, and was pursuing a 

On their parts, although they were not able to account westerly direction, 
for his presence there just tlieu, Blueskin and Jack If he continued this, he knew that ere long he must | 
Sheppard both felt sure that those who were behind them emerge upon the Edgware-road, somew here in the vicinity 
were headed by their implacable and invincible enemy, of Kilburn, which was then a tiuy village some miles s 
Jonathan Wild. . distant from London. 

He was fairly on their track now, and their position was Having made this discovery, he communicated it to ; 
critical. Jack, who had some difficulty in understanding what 

His skill in hunting down any one had been remarkably he said, owing to the wind carrying his words away as be 
proved more than once, and, therefore, Blueskin felt that uttered them. 

the only means by which they could escape him would be j In the rear they could hear the dull muffled tramp ot 
by the adoption of some stratagem. their pursuers. _ . 

.Ccst.ug his eyes,'therefore, around him, he strove to J “It will not do to keep up like this,” said Blueskin. 
pierce the darkness, and ascertain their precise where- “ If we do, Jonathan will hunt us down as sure as fate. I 
abouts. know him of old. Once upon our track, like he is . 

For a little while he was unable .to do this, for what ’ now, he will continue it like a bloodhound until he j 
with going at the speed he did, and then the darkness ‘ runs us to cover.” 


No. 39. 
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“ But what are we to do ? ” 

“ I have been trying to think of a scheme to elude him 
for the last few minutes.” 

“ Have you hit upon oue P ” 

“ Ho.” 

“Try.” 

“ I have.” 

“ Did you think of one at all P ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What is it, then ? Let us hear it.” 

“ It is so simple a one that I am afraid Jonathan will 
not he imposed upon by it.” 

“ Tell it to me.” 

“ I thought this. Suppose we were to release our feet 
from the stirrups, and having got the horses up to a good 
speed, slip off their backs, and let them go dowu tho road 
without us.” 

“ Capital.” 

“ It is a stale dodge, Jack, and one that Wild is well up 
to. If we wore to slacken our speed, or stop to get off, he 
would know what we were doing as well as possible.” 

f Never mind. Get up a good speed, and then slip off. 
If our feet are free from the stirrups we can’t hurt 
ourselves much But then what arc we to do ? ” 

“ Wo might hide behind this hedge until Jonathan and 
his crew went past.” 

“ So we might ; but look here, Blue, a better thought 
strikes me.” 

“ Be quick, and tell it, then, Jonathan is gaining upon 
us rapidly.” 

“ Suppose, instead of hiding behind the hedge, where 
Wild might perhaps find us, we were to climb up one of 
these trees that go all along the road ? They are leafy 
ones, and the branches grow low, so that we shall have no 
difficulty in getting one and should be up iu a trice.” 

“ So we should, Jack. I like that idea vastly. If we 
can only slip off! ” 

“ We shall have to be very quick in our movements.” 

“ We shall.” 

“ And be careful how we slip off, for if we either of us 
got stunned it would bo a case with us.” 

“ We must take care. Are you ready p ” 

“Yes. But, Blue.” 

“What P” 

“ How about the horses ? ” 

“ Never mind them.” 

“ What will the old Jew say ? ” 

“ We must make matters right with him. Never mind 
the horses j let them go where they like. Are you quite 
ready?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Off with you, then.” 

Even as he spoke, Blueskin, who had quite freed his 
feet from the stirrups as he proceeded, put his very peri¬ 
lous manoeuvre into execution. 

But in spite of the care he took to prevent such a re¬ 
sult, lie fell heavily to the ground. 

His horse, however, never stopped a moment, and half 
terrified by what had occurred, went much faster down 
the lane. 

Jack had fallen, too, and rolled over and over upon the 
roadway, but it would seem that, being the lightest, he 
had sustained the least injury, for he was the first to gain 
his feet. 

The horses were already a good way off, while the 
sounds of their pursuers became uncomfortably distinct. 

CHAPTEB CCXIII. 

OUR FRIENDS FIND TIIE1R SCHEME SUCCEED TO ADMIRA¬ 
TION. 

The first thing, however, that Jack did was to look around 
him for his comrade. 

He found him extended upon the ground, not exhibiting 
the least signs of life or motion. 

With the dread at his heart that what they had talked 
about had occurred—namely, that Blueskin had been 
stunned by the fall, Jack made his way towards him. 

Their position seemed now to be most perilous. 

Had they taken the pains they had only to accomplish 
their own capture P 

In a few minutes Jonathan would be upon them. 

Jaok stooped down. 


To his infinite rolief, the moment he did so Blueskin 
spoke. 

“ Help me up, Jack. I am hurt a little, hut not much. 
I shall be all right again iu a minute.” 

These were cheering words, so Jack hastened to raise 
him to his feet, and when that was done Blueskin 
pronounced himself to be wonderfully better. 

“ Quick, then, as you value yonr life. I question now 
whether we shall be able to climb before Wild is upon us.” 

“ Take it easy, Jack. He is some distance off yet— 
further than I expected, a great deal. ILe must have 
halted for something, or else we gained upon him 
surprisingly during the last few minutes.” 

“ So much the better, then, for us,” said Jack. “ Now, 
are you bettor ? ” 

“ Oh ! yes, much better.” 

“ Well, then, look before you.” 

“ I do.” 

“ Can you see that tree ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Take that one. It is easiest to climb. You see the 
lowest branch is within reach of vour hand.” 

“ All right, Jack.” 

“ I will take the one next to it. Quick! Blue—quick! ” 

With a good deal of uneasiness, Jack saw that his 
comrade had been much bruised and shaken by his fall, 
and now ho only seemed partially conscious of what he 
was about. 

However, he went straight to the tree, and when he 
reached it, a fresh accession of vigour seemed to come 
over him, and, seizing the lowest branch with both hands, 
he mounted rapidly. 

Seeing this. Jack prepared to mount himself, hut did 
not commence until his friend was fairly hidden among 
the foliage. 

Lithe and agile as Sheppard was, the feat of climbing a 
tree was the simplest thing possible to him. 

Ho was up among the branches ia a "moment. 

His first act was to speak in a low tone of voice to his 
companion. 

“Blue-Blue.” 

“ Yes, Jack.” 

“ Are you safe P ” 

“Quite.” 

“ Keep still.” 

“ Do not fear.” 

“ Are you much hurt ? ” 

“ No. Scarcely at all.” 

“ I am glad of that.” 

“ I was half-stunued for the moment, but I have quite 
got over that now.” 

“ I Lush! Jonathan comes.” 

“ He does. Do not speak again.” 

“ Nor move, for the least rustle might betray us.” 

There was not a movement—there was not a whisper 
after this was said. 

Breathlessly and eagerly they awaited the approach of 
their indomitable foe. 

Was their stratagem to he successful ? 

We shall soon see. 

On came Wild and his men. 

Their speed was a rapid one. 

Blueskin and Jack were, however, quite right iu 
supposing that he had paused. 

It was only for a moment or two, though. 

While in full pursuit off the heath Jonathan felt certaiu 
that they would adopt some cunning stratagem to get out 
ot his way. 

He never for a moment anticipated he should have the 
least chance of running them down. 

When the thought occurred to him, the first thing 
he did was to cast about him, and, by imagining 
himself in their position, think what would he the 
likeliest thing to be done. 

There was the old dodge of sending the horses on 
and hiding in the hedge. 

They might try to adopt that. 

If they did, he could easily discover them. 

Accordingly he halted, and called his men around 
him. 

“ I think it very likely,” he said, “ that Blueskiu and 
Jack Sheppard, who are on the road before us, will try 
some scheme for eluding us. For instance, they might 
dismount, and send their horses riderless at full gallop 
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down the lane, while in the meantime they hide in 
the hedge. But we can prevent them escaping us by 
any such means as that if you will attend to what I 
say.” 

The men gathered eagerly around him. 

The large reward he had offered, and the vexation they 
felt at the two fugitives having so often slipped through 
their fingers, made them exceedingly desirous of their 
capture. 

“ I shall want four of you to separate from the main 
body and go on the other side of the hedge—two on one 
side of the road and two on the other. You will be 
able to make your way over the meadows easily enough, 
and mind you keep as close to the hedge row as you can, 
so that, if they are hiding there, they will be sure to be 
discovered. Quick, now; two on each side.” 

The men understood him in a moment, and saw how 
admirably the scheme was calculated to effect the end 
proposed. 

With all speed, therefore, two men got through the 
hedge on the right-hand side of the road and two on the 
left. There seemed nothing but meadows for a con¬ 
siderable distance, so their progress would be easy 
enough. 

Seeing all was ready, Jonathan gave the order to move 
forw ard. 

Those behind the hedge, of course, had to keep pace 
with the others, and they found this to be rather 
hazardous work. 

Still they went on without the occurrence of any 
aceident. 

From this it is certain that if our friends had simply 
hidden in the hedge, as Blueskin had proposed, they 
would most unquestionably have been discovered. 

Their safety, then, was attributable to Jack, who had 
proposed the amendment on the original plan of climbing 
up the tree. 

Jonathan Wild came to the spot where they were 
hidden. 

So absorbed were our two friends in listening to his 
approach by the roadway, that the first intimation they 
had of the men being in the meadows was when they 
rode exactly beneath the trees in which they were con¬ 
cealed. 

Of course they made no discovery of them, and the 
whole troop went on their way down the lane. 

Jack and Blueskin did not venture either to move or 
to speak until some few moments after they were both 
out of sight and hearing. 

Seeing this little hit of policy on Jonathan’s part, they 
could not tell how far his cunning might extend. 

Then they thought, reasonably enough, that there 
might bo some more to bring up the rear. 

But in this expectation they were disappointed. 

All sounds, save those slight uncertain ones which are 
always to he heard at night, died away. 

Then Blueskin ventured to speak. 

But it was in a very low tone of voice. 

“Jack, Jack.” 

“ Yes, Blue.” 

“ Do you hear me ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Do not speak any louder than you are obliged.” 

“ The coast seems quite clear.” 

“ I know it. But then ”- 

“ What ? ” 

“Hark!” 

“ I hear nothing.” 

“ No, it’s all right, I fancied I did.” 

“ Will you descend ? ” 

“ Not just yet.” 

“ Wild has gone.” 

“ I am not so sure of that.” 

“Did you notice these men who came behind the 
hedge ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“That was a close touch.” 

“ I know it.” 

“ Do you see his cleverness ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“He had got the idea in his head that we intended to 
trick him.” 

“ And we have done so.” 

“ Perhaps.” 


“ Why perhaps ? ” 

“ His men may not have all gone by. They might be 
lurking somewhere close at hand, and would pounce upon 
us the moment we got to the ground.” 

“ How shall we ascertain that ? ” 

“ By waiting here a little while.” 

“ It will be best not to talk, then ? ” 

“ It will.” 

“ Then I am silent; but say when you think we have 
waited long enough.” 

“ 1 will tell you when I think it is safe.” 

“Very well. I leave it all to you, because I think you 
know Wild and his ways better than I do.” 

Blueskin did not seem to think it worth while to make 
any reply to this speech. 

He remained silent, and listening for any little sound 
that might indicate the presence of his foes. 

Half an honr, perhaps rather more, elapsed. 

During that time no sound had occurred that seemed at 
all of a suspicious character. 

Feeling by that time tolerably secure he was about to 
call out to Jack to descend, when the faint tramp, tramp 
of horses’ feet struck upon his ear. 

He became still again instantly. 

The sounds rapidly increased in loudness. 

Jack heard them, too, but he neither moved nor spoke. 

At first it was difficult to say what the sounds meant, 
hut in a little while they both came to the conclusion 
that it was Wild and his party returning. 

The horsemen, be they whom they might, wore cer- 
taiuly coming from the direction in which Wild had gone 
a little while back. 

On they came at an easy pace. 

Suddenly, however, when the whole party was on a 
level with the trees in which our friends were concealed, 
a voice cried out in a loud tone— 

“Halt!” 

The order was obeyed with military promptitude. 


CHAPTER CCXIV. 

JACK SHEPFARD AND BLUESKIN AGREE TO ROB WILD’S 
WAREHOUSE AT WESTMINSTER. 

If there had been any doubts in the minds of Blueskin 
and Jack Sheppard as to who the horsemen were, the 
sound of the voice which pronounced the word “ Halt! ” 
would have dispelled them. 

There was no other human being than Jonathan Wild 
who possessed such a voice. 

The very natural apprehension filled the breasts of both 
the fugitives that Jonathan’s motive for halting just there 
was because in some mysterious and incomprehensible 
manner he had been made acquainted with their hiding- 
place. 

But they were wrong in that supposition. 

Jonathan’s halting there was a mere matter of chance, 
and the same thing might have happened a hundred yards 
further up the lane. 

After giving the word to halt, the first thing that Wild 
did was to pour out a volley of curses of the most awful 
description, which were chiefly levelled at our two friends. 

But having expended his wrath in this manner, Jonathan 
grew calmer. 

“ They have bilked us again, by all that’s holy ! ” he 
said. “ I do begin to believe that they have got the devil 
in league with them to aid them, or how could they have 
disappeared ? Keep a sharp look all arouud you, my men, 
and go gently back to London. We may light upon them 
yet. They must be lying hidden somewhere, I am certain. 
Forward, gently! ” 

At a gentle trot Wild and his hand now made (heir way 
along tLe lane hack to Loudon again, looking carefully all 
about them, but unsuccessfully. 

As on the former occasion, Blueskin did not speak or 
move until they were quite out of earshot. Then he 
said— 

“Descend.” 

“ All right, Blue.” 

Jack had been waiting for this order, and was glad 
enough to receive it. 

He was down on the ground in a trice. 

Blneskin descended more slowly, but only a short time 
elapsed before ho tvas by his side. 
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Their first impulse, after passing through this great 
danger, was to clasp each other by tho hand. 

“ We are safely through that, Jack,” said Blueskin, 

and I can assure yon it is almost more than I expected.” 

“ We have had a narrow escape.’" 

“ You are right there. We have.” 

“ But 1 think Jonathan has gone hack to Loudon this 
time.” 

“ So do J.” 

“ 1 think the best thing we can do is to make haste 
back after him.” 

“To London?” 

^ Yss , 511 

“ I think so, too.” 

“ But what are we to do about the two horses ? ” 

“ Leave that to me. I will make it all right.” 

“ Very well. Shall we get through the hedge into the 
lane ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Which way do you think of getting tack to London ? ” 

“ We must walk, I suppose.” 

“ So do I. But I mean which way shall we take.” 

Blueskin considered a moment. 

“ If we go on a little further,” ho said, “ we shall get 
into the Edgwaro-road, and I fancy if we turn down 
that, it will be our nearest and best way.” 

“ It will certainly be the contrary one to that taken by 
Jonathan Wild.” 

“ I know it, and that is one of the reasons why I think it 
will be best.” 

“ Let us make our way there, then. You are sure this 
lane will take us out into the Edgware-road ? ” 

“ Quite sure. I know exactly whereabouts we are.” 

“ That is all right, then.” 

Our two friends having scrambled through the hedge, 
proceeded along the lane as Blueskin advised. 

All was quite still around them, and they Inet with 
nothing that pointed to the presence of Jonathan Wild, 
which confirmed them in their supposition that he had 
made his way straight back to London. 

Every moment then served to give them fresh confidence. 

At length they came to where the lane terminated in 
the Edgware-road. 

Blueskin notified this fact to his companion, who 
said— 

“We have got a fair chauce now, so let us try if 
we cannot ascertain what sort of a booty we have got, 
for 1 can assure you I am very anxious to know.” 

“ It is dark, and we may have some trouble.” 

“ Never mind the trouble. Let us set down on this 
bank, and try to form an estimate of it.” 

Blueskin complied. 

“ There is a watch,” he said, “ and one or two other 
little things of not much value.” 

“Never mind them; there is a bag, is there not ?” 

“ Yes; hut it is neither so large nor so heavy as I 
should have wished.” 

As he spoke Blueskin took from his pocket the bag 
of money he bad robbed the traveller of. 

“ If it is all gold,” he said, “ it won’t be such a bad 
night’s work ; but, from the feel of some of the coins, I 
am sadly afraid it is silver.” 

“Don’t say that.” 

“ However, we shall soon know.” 

The string which secured the purse was untied, and 
then, turning it upside down, Blueskin poured the contents 
into his hand. 

His presentiment was realized. 

It was nearly all silver, and at the outside the aggregate 
amount of the whole did not exceed five pounds. 

This was a bitter disappointment to Jack, who reflected 
upon the peril they had incurred, and the narrow escape 
they bad bad to procure such a palt-ry sum. 

He could uot forbear eKprossiug bis disappointment to 
Blucsl dn. 

_ “ Why, supposing we avoid capture, which is not very 
likely while Jonathan is in his present mood, liow long 
will it take to get together the sum we require ?” 

“ But, Jack, that would uot be a fair way to reckon; 
because we have been unlucky to-night, that is no reason 
why we always should be.” 

“ I don’t like the plan, Blue. I am sure it will not 
answer. With the power he has at bis command, 
Jonathan Wild will take such measures that it will be 


utterly impos sible for us to avoid capture at bis hands, 
and then wliat would become of Edgworth Boss. She 
would be left alone and helpless in that villain’s hands.” 

“ Get up, Jack. Let us walk along the road and talk a 
little. - You are taking to-night’s failure too much to 
heart, I am sure you are.” 

“ I am not, Blueskin. Take my word for it, we have 
gone the wrong way to work.” 

“ Can you suggest any better scheme ? ” 

“Not just this moment I cannot.” 

“ Well, think. If you can hit upon anytliiug likely, I 
shall be glad enough to agree to it. But I do not know 
what else you could think of.” 

“ Stop a minute.” 

“What is it?” 

“ A thought strikes me.” 

“ Oh! is that all. I fancied you heard our pursuers.” 

“ No—no. Blueskin.” 

“ Yes, Jack.” 

“Do you recollect soon after our affair at the Grange 
you took me to a place of Wild’s, at the norseferry, West¬ 
minster.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Where Jonathan keeps a good deal of swag ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Does he do so now ? ” 

“ That is more than I could exactly take upon myself to 
say. I daresay he does.” 

“ Well then.” 

“ What would you do ? Rob him ? ” 

“Certainly.” 

“ It is a good plan. Jack.” 

“ I am glad you are of that opinion.” 

“ My only wonder is that I did not think of it before.” 

“ It is a wonder.” 

“ But it will be a difficult piece of business.” 

“ Never mind that.” 

“ And we arc more likely to fail than succeed.” 

“ We can but try, Blue.” 

“ That’s true.” 

“ We shall run no more risk than wo did to-night.” 

“ Well, no, I suppose not.” 

“ And, Blueskin, we can almost make sure of taking at 
one stroke more than we require for our purpose, and it 
must stand to sense that the sooner we get the money, and 
have Bess safe out of Wild’s power, the better it will be 
for everybody.” 

“ I don’t dispute that.” 

“ Well, then, wbat have you to say against it ? ” 

“Nothing.” 

“ Well, then, I have nothing to say against it, having 
made the proposal.” 

“ There is only one thing. It is just possible that Jona¬ 
than may have come to the conclusion that it is no longer 
a safe place to hold his treasures, and we may have all 
our trouble for nothing.” 

“ We must run our risk of that.” 

“ Come on, then.” 

“ Did you think of making the attempt to-night?" 

“Why not?” 

“ I have nothin" to say against to-night, of course; the 
sooner the better, I say.” 

“Very well, then; I consider to-night offers a better 
cbance than any.” 

“How soP” 

“ Jonathan will doubtless make his way siraight home, 
under the conviction that we are hiding somewhere on or 
about Hampstead-heath, and he will wait until he hears 
something of us.” 

“ I see.” 

“ I would give a trifle if we had our horses hack again. 
If wo had I should gallop straight from here to the 
Horseferry, and, if possible, effect our purpose to-night. 
Then the following night, when Jonathan’s attention is 
taken up with his loss, we will get into his house, and 
carry off Edgworth Bess.” 

“Oh! Blueskin, my friend, that does, indeed, sound 
like a plan that is feasible. Oh! if we could but be set 
down in Westminster this moment.” 

“ It is folly to wish for impossibilities.” 

“ So it is.” 

“ We must use our wits, and bit upon some means cf 
getting there with us little delay as possible 
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“ Do you know of any horses that we can hire here-1 
ahouts ?" 

“ No, I do not; but I’ll tell you what there is, though 
it would be running a great risk.” 

“ Never mind the risk,” said Jack, impetuously; “let 
us hear what it is that you have just thought of.” 

CHAPTER CCXV. 

BLUE SKIN AND JACK SHEPPARD MAKE TIIE BEST OP 
THEIR WAY TO LONDON. 

“As I daresay you know, Jack,” said Blueskin, “ there is 
a coach which passes this way.” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I think this is somewhere about the time it 
ought to pass. Now, suppose we take our places in it, 
and ride as far as Piccadilly.” 

“ With all my heart.” 

“ But do you think of the risk ? ” 

“ Never mind that.” 

“ You are but fresh out of Newgate yet, recollect, and 
your name serves to fill every one’s mouth. It would be 
rather awkward if we were to get into the coach and be 
recognised.” 

“So it would; but I think there will not bo much 
danger myself.” 

" Why not?” 

“ Because the passengers, for the most part, will be 
people coming from a distance in the country, and they 
will not be likely to know much about my personal 
appearance.” 

“ Well, there is something in that.” 

“ The chief thing I am afraid of is, that if the coach 
does come by, there will not be a chance of our having a 
ride.” 

“ How do you mean ? ” 

“ It will most likely be full.” 

“ Oh! I don’t know that. You see people are put 
down within short distances of London, so that there are 
vacant places.” 

l!t I hope there will be to-night.” 

“ It is time the coach was here, but I can see nothing 
of it.” 

“ Nor hear it.” 

“ Walk on patiently.” 

“ It may have gone.” 

“ It may, but I hope not.” 

Just as he spoke, there arose upon the night air the 
clear ringing tones of the guard’s horn, which he blew 
from time to time, in order that there should be no one 
on the road ignorant of the appoach of the coach. 

All smaller vehicles had to make way for it, for the 
ponderous machine, once in motion, was not easily turned 
aside or stopped. 

“ It’s all right, Jack,” said Blueskin; “ here it comes.” 

Our two friends stood on one side, and waited anxiously 
for it to come up. 

When it was some thirty yards from them, they began 
to shout, in order to attract the attention of the driver 
and the guard. 

Their cries were heard, and the coach stopped. 

“ We want to go to London,” said Blueskin, “ if you 
have got a couple of seats vacant.” 

“All right, gemmen,” said the guard, dismounting 
from his perch behind. “Just room for two inside, 5 
that will do.” 

“ First-r ite,” said Blueskin, 

The coach-door was opened and our friends entered. 

The passengers little thought who there was getting in 
to sit down beside them. 

The door was shut. 

The guard resumed his seat. 

The driver cracked his whip, and off rolled il?.e coach 
again. 

The interior of the coach was only lighted by an oil 
lamp, which at the best of times only gave out a feeble 
illumination, but now it stood sadly iu want of trimming, 
and burned with a greatly diminished brightness, while 
pari ot the glass was reudered quite opake with smoke. 

This was a state of things, however, which, though pro¬ 
bably disagreeable to the other passengers, suited our two 
friends exceedingly well, since they had all the better 
chance of escaping observation. 

The stopping of the coach roused all the passengers 
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from the real or affected sleep into which they had fallen 
and they gazed with listless curiosity at the new arrivals. ’ 

Accustomed as they were to a certain extent to the 
obscurity of the coach, they were able to see our friends 
pretty well, but it did not seem as though any one saw in 
their appearance anything suspicious or remarkable. 

But they all seemed thoroughly awake. 

“ Are we far from London now, sir ? ” asked a clerical¬ 
looking personage, who sat next to the door, addressing 
himself to Blueskin. 

“ Not far, sir,” replied our friend, without any reluctance 
or hesitation. 

“ About how far should you think, sir ? ” 

“We shall reach Kilburn in a few minutes, and that, 
as I dare say you know, is a village about three miles 
from London.” 

“ Thank you.” 

The conversation dropped. 

Jack aud Blueskin looked about them. 

Besides the clerical, gentleman we have incidentally 
alluded to, there were- in the coach three other persons. 

Two of these were females. 

One had about her that nameless and indescribable 
something which proclaims the old maid. 

The other was a young girl about nineteen years 
of age. 

As for the one other passenger who remains utule- 
scribcd, he was a man rather tall aud stout, aud attired 
in the very height of fashion. 

He leaned back in the coach, with an assumed aristo¬ 
cratic air, and eyed the now comers superciliously. 

“ ’Pon honour,” said this individual, in an affected 
drawling tone of voice, addressing the young lady alluded 
to. “ ’Pon honour. Very extraordinary, indeed! I quite 
expected we should have been attacked by highwaymen 
before we got to the end of our journey; but it don’t look 
much like it, I confess.” 

“La! sir,” said the old maid, “pray don’t talk 
about highwaymen—pray don’t. It makes me all in 
a dither.” 

“ All in what, ma’am ? ” 

“ Miss, sir, if you please.” 

“Oli! indeed. ’Pon honour. Very extraordinary,” 
were the ejaculations uttered by the coxcombical-looking 
personage. 

“ Have you ever been stopped by highwaymen, sir ? ” 

- “ I should rather think so, indeed. Good that. ’Pon 
honour. Very extraordinary.” 

This was rather an ambiguous reply, and might mean 
anything or nothing. 

But Jack, who found it a relief to get rid of his own 
thoughts, came to a tolerable correct idea of the character 
of this person. 

He determined to get something out of him, if he 
could. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” he said, politely, “ but the question 
that young lady asked you rather interests me.” 

“ Does it, indeed. ’Pon honour.” 

“ It does, sir. Was I right in understanding you to 
say that you had been robbed by highwaymen ? ” 

“ Yes, rather—at least, not robbed. ’Pon honour—not 
robbed—stopped, you'know. ’Pon honour, I should like 
to see the highwayman that would rob me.” 

“ Indeed, sir.” 

“ Yes; why, if you’ll believe me, sir—and I tell you 
this in confidence—without the slightest exception, high¬ 
waymen are the greatest cowards on the face of the 
earth.” 

Is it possible,” said Jack. 

“ Yes—’pon honour. Just show them a firm face, and 
they will run away—’pon honour, run away.” 

“You quite surprise me, sir.” 

“ ’Pon honour; very extraordinary.” 

“ Would it be troubling you too much to give some ac¬ 
count of your stoppage by highwaymen.” 

“ ’Pon honour—which one ?” 

“ Which one, sir ? ” 

“ Yes; which stoppage do you mean ? ” 

“ The one you mentioned just now.” 

“ Oh! yes ; ’pon honour. But I have been stopped so 
many times that I could not think for a moment which 
time you meant.” 

“ I mean any one, sir. Perhaps you would give us tho 
most remarkable one.” 
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“ ’Pon hononr; very extraordinary; but they were all 
most remarkable.” 

“Youinterest me more and more, sir; but if, as you 
say, they were all most remarkable, you will not have the 
trouble of making a selection.” 

“ ’Pon honour, no.” 

“ Perhaps you would not mind favouring me with the 
first that comes to your recollection ? ” 

“’Pon honour; no. I recollect”- 

“No, no; please to don’t,” said the old maid, whose 
phraseology seemed as peculiar as her personal appear¬ 
ance ; “ I declare I am all of a dither.” 

“ All of a what, ma’am ? ” asked the fop again. 

“ Miss, sir, if you please.” 

“’Pon honour; ten thousand pardons. Very extra¬ 
ordinary.” 

And here the subject would have dropped, but Jack 
determined to persevere. 

“I am sorry to trouble you so much,” he said, after a 

pause, “ but, really, I feel so curious that”- 

“’Pon honour, yes. I was going to tell you. Very 
extraordinary.” 

“ The encounter, sir ? ” 

“ Yes, ’pon honour. Did you ever happen to hear of 
Jack Sheppard ?” 

“ I have heard something of him,” said Jack, coolly. 
“ He’s a most audacious chap, is he not ? 1 mean the one 
who has broken twice out of Newgate.” 

“Pho!—pho! my dear sir, ’pon honour. You don’t 
mean to say that you arc a believer in that little fiction, 
are you ? ” 

“ To which little fiction do you allude, sir ? ” 

“ ’Pon honour. Very extraordinary. I mean the 
fiction of Jack Sheppard being a brave chap, and having 
broken twice out of Newgate.” 

“ I must confess, sir, that until you spoke, I was under 
the impression that these fictions were reality.” 

“ Very extraordinary,’pon honour. All a fiction. Why, 
Jack Sheppard never broke out of Newgate at all.” 

“ Indeed,” said Jack, “then I must have been sadly 
misinformed.” 

“ There aro more besides yourself, sir; but I happen to 
be in possession of the facts of the case.” 

“ May I inquire what they are ? ” 

“’Pon honour. Very extraordinary. Jack Sheppard 

and the governor of Newgate”- 

“Yes—yes.” 

“ ’Pon honour. Very extraordinary. _ But they are firm 
friends, leagued together, and work into each other’s 
hands.” 

“ Can it be possible ? ” 

“ ’Pon honour, yes. Very extraordinary.” 

“Very extraordinary, sir, indeed. But the best of all 
understandings exists between the governor and Jack 
Sheppard.” 

“ Do you know the nature of that understanding, sir ? ” 
“ ’Pon honour, yes. Very extraordinary.” 

“ Is it indeed, sir.” 

“’Pon honour. I tell it you in confidence. Jack 
Sheppard pays the governor of Newgate a certain sum 
of money every month, and so he is allowed to walk in 
and out of Newgate whenever he likes.” 

“ It’s really the most extraordinary thing that ever I 
heard of.” 


CHAPTER CCXVI. 

JACK SHEPPARD HAS RATHER AN AMUSING ADVENTURE 
WITH THE BOASTING TRAVELLER IN THE COACH. 
“’Pon honour, yes. Very extraordinary. Mind you, I 
tell you this in confidence. If it was known, why, of course, 
the governor of Newgate would lose his situntion.” 

“ Of course he would, sir, as you say.” 

“ ’Pon honour, yes. So it does not matter for being 
taken prisoner one hit. By virtue of the arrangement i 
have mentioned, Jack Sheppard can walk out of Newgate 
whenever he pleases.” 

“How awful! ” said the old maid. “ If you’ll believe 
me, sir, when I think of him and his doings I go all of a 
dither.” 

“ All of a what, ma’am ? ” 

“ Miss, sir, if you please.” 

“’Pon honour, yes. Ten thousand pardons! Very 
extraordinary.” 


Neither Jack nor Blueskin could refrain from smiling at 
this ridiculous and ludicrous scene. 

But Jack was determined not to quit the subject. 

“As you have remarked, sir,” he said, “it is really 
very extraordinary, but something has continually inter¬ 
rupted you in the little anecdote you were kind enough to 
promise to give me.” 

“ ’Pon honour, yes. Very extraordinary, but is always 
the case; somebody interrupts me, and so I never finish 
what I begin.” 

“ Just so, sir; but wo will endeavour not to interrupt you 
this time. You began talking about Jack Sheppard, if 
my memory serves me rightly, as though he was the 
person who stopped you on the highway, when you 
broke off to tell me the extraordinary arrangement he 
had made with the governor of Newgate.” 

“ ’Pon honour, yes.” 

“ I should think that circumstance exempts him from 
the charge you made against highwaymen a little while 
ago.” 

“ ’Pon honour, sir, I forgot. What ? ” 

“ You said that highwaymen were the most cowardly 
set of fellows in existence.” 

“’Pon honour, sir; very extraordinary—but I assure 
yon they are, I think I told you that in confidence, sir, 
did I not ? ” 

“ You did, sir.’” 

“ ’Pon honour : yes.” 

“ But sinco Jack Sheppard feels that he has nothing to 
dread from capture that makes him an exception to the 
rest.” 

“ ’Pon honour; do you mean being a coward ? ” 

“Yes, sir; I should think, under such advantageous 
circumstances, he must be brave.” 

“ ’Pon honour, sir; very extraordinary. But he is 
positively the greatest coward of the lot.” 

“ What, Jack Sheppard ? ” 

“ Ton honour; yes. I tell you in confidence, but he is 
the greatest coward of the lot.” 

“ How do you account for that sir ? ” 

“ ’Pon honour, sir, 1 don’t know. Very extraordinary, 

hut I was going to tell you ”- 

“A little anecdote of your encounter with highway¬ 
men?” 

“ On ! pray don’t use that horrid word,” interposed the 
old maid again; “ you don’t kuow how it sends me all of 
a dither.” 

“ Ton honour, ma’am.” 

“ Miss, sir.” 

“ Very extraordinary; ’pon honour, miss, hut would 
you oblige me by telling me what you meau by being all 
of a dither.” 

“ Does that matter to you, sir ? ” 

“Ton honour; yes. Very extraordinary, hut for the 
last half hour I have been trying to tell this young gentle¬ 
man an anecdote, when, through your being in a dither, I 
have not done so yet. Now, ’pon honour, very extraordi¬ 
nary, vou know, but would you tell me what is a 
dither ? ” 

“A dither, sir?” 

“ Yes, a ditlier.” 

“A dither, sir, is a sort of a—kind of a—you knew 
what I mean.” 

“ ’Pon honour, ma’am ”- 

“ Miss, sir.” 

“ A million pardons, miss; I don’t know ivbat you 
mean ; T only wish I did. What is a dither P ” 

“ A dither is a—a—a—a”- 

“ Yes—yes.” 

“ A dither.” 

“ Ob! a dither, is a dither.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Ob ! indeed. ’Pon honour. Very extraordinary.” 

“ I must beg your pardon for persevering, but all these 
provoking interruptions have inflamed my curiosity to a 
most incredible extent, and, therefore I do hope, sir, you 
will not allow your attention to be diverted by any inter¬ 
ruption, but tell me the particulars at once.” 

“Ton honour, yes. Very extraordinary. But, in 
confidence, if you’ll believe me, I almost forget what 
I was going to say. Oh ! I know; it was about Jack 
Sheppard.” 

“ Yes, sir. I believe you said that highwaymen were 
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the greatest cowards on earth, and Jack Sheppard was the 
gr eates t coward among highwaymen.” 

“ Ton honour, yes.’* 

“ And you were going to give me an instance of his 
cowardice.” 

“Ton honour, yes. Very extraordinary. I recollect 
now quite well. I do hope no one will interrupt me.” 

“ Proceed, sir, if you please.” 

“Ton honour, yes. Very extraordinary. But about 
two months ago I was coming from Uxbridge.” 

“ It was night, sir, I presume.” 

“ Ton honour, yes. Very extraordinary. But I had 
been to a party, and was coming home. I was mounted 
on a most maguificcnt bay horse, sir. Ton honour, 
magnificent. 1 gave three hundred guineas for him, 
’pon honour. Well, sir. Very extraordinary. But I 
was mounted on this magnificent bay horse, coming 
home from a party I had been to at Edgware.” 

“ You said Uxbridge, sir.” 

“Ton honour, yee. Very extraordinary. But I 
meant Uxbridge when I said Edgw are. It was a lapsus 
linguae , sir. Talking of lapsus lingua, reminds me 
that”— 

“ Yes—yes; hut what happened as you were coming 
home from the party at Uxbridge.” 

“ Ton honour, yes. Yery extraordinary. But when I 
had got about half-way home at least a dozen men, all 
mounted and armed, rode out suddenly from the shadow 
of the hedge row and surrounded me.” 

The old maid uttered a faint scream. 

“ A dozen men,” said Jack. 

“ Ton honour, yes. ‘ Your money or your life! ’ cried 
one. “ Don’t dally with me, I am Jack Sheppard! Your 
money or your lire! ” 

“ It was Jack Sheppard who said that ? ” 

“ Ton honour, yes.” _ t 

“ And he was supported by eleven men ? ” 

“ Ton honour, yes. Eleven men, at the very least.” 
“And pray, sir, what did you do, then, sir ? ” 

“Ton honour. Very extraordinary, hut I knew what 
cowards this Jack Sheppard and all other highwaymen 
were, so what do you think I did ? ” 

“ Beally, sir, I am unable to say.” 

“ Ton honour. Mind, in confidence, I’ll tell you. As 
soon as I found who they were, I determined to show 
fight, when I all at once recollected that I had only got 
one pistol with me, and that was unloaded.” 

“ Very awkward that, sir.” 

“ Ton honour, no.” 

“No!” 

“No, for, very extraordinary, I knew what cowards 
the fellows were.” 

“ What did you do, sir ? ” 

“ Ton honour, sir. I drew this empty pistol, and, very 
extraordinary, never put it on full-cock, and cried, ‘ Turn, 
you villains, and flv, or I will be the death of every one of 
you! ’ ” 

“That was a very valorous speech, sir, and did yon 
great credit. At any rate, it shows that you were not 
a coward.” 

“ Ton honour, no.” 

“ What did the highwaymen do ? ” 

“ Very extraordinary. But no sooner did I produce 
the pistol, and speak in the manner I told you, than 
seeing my determined manner, they turned and fled.” 

“ 'What, all the twelve ? ” 

“Ton honour, yes. Very extraordinary. All the 
twelve.” 

“They must have been cowards for a dozen of them 
to fly from one man. Did not Jack Sheppard moke 
any defence ? ” 

• Ton honour, no. Very extraordinary, hut I believe 
he was the first to turn and fly.” 

“ No—no.” 

“ Ton honour. He was the greatest coward of all the 
lot, as I told you.” 

“ So you said, sir.” 

“ Very extraordinary.” 

“ I should think it was an extraordinary sight, sir? 

“ Pon honour, yes. One man chasing twelve.” 

“Then did you chase them when they turned and 
fled?” 

“Ton honour, yes. There was I—one man—with an 
unloaded pistol* chasing them.” 


“ And they made no effort to attack you ? ” 

“Ton honour, no. They never thought of such a 
thing. Very extraordinary. But I made up my mind 
I would drive them all to Newgate like a flock of sheep.” 

“ Did you indeed, sir ? ” 

“ Ton honour, yes.” 

“ And how did you succeed in your attempt.” j _ 
“Very extraordinary. I’ll tell you; hut mind its in 
confidence. Of course we were in the couutry, twenty 
miles from town, so I had a, long job before me.” 

“ Excuse me, sir, hut didn’t you say at first that tlio 
attack was made upon you when you were about half-way 
between London and Uxbridge ? ” 

“ Ton honour; yes. Very extraordinary.” 

“ So I think, indeed, if Uxbridge is forty miles from 
London.” . . . . 

“ Ton honour, yes; hut that is an immaterial point in 
the story.” 

“No, no.” . , 

“ ’Pon honour, yes; I tell you, I was chasing these 
twelve highwaymen along the high-road to Newgate, and 
every one of the knaves were nearly frightened out of 
their wits, when _ 

At this moment the coach stopped with a sudden jerk, 
and the trampling of horses’ feet ensued. 

The boasting fop looked rather aghast; and when Jack 
said, “ I’ll wager my life that is Jack Sheppard who has 
stopped the coach! ” he uttered a howl of dismay, while 
he made a frantic effort to get under one of the seats. 

He dived down just where the old maid sat who was all 
in a dither. . 

In a second all that could be seen of him were his legs, 
which stuck out most ridiculously from underneath her 
petticoats. 


CHAPTER CCXVII. 

JONATHAN WILD, WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF QUILT 

ARNOLD PERFORMS A VERY DISAGREEABLE BUT 

NECESSARY DUTY. 

Cursing Jack Sheppard—cursing Blueskin — cursing 
himself—and cursing all the world, Jonathan Wild rode 
up to the door of his own house in Newgate-street. 

The night was young yet, and many hours would have 
to elapse before dawn came, but he, nevertheless, for a 
time relinquished his search for those he so much wished 
to see the end of. 

But on that occasion he found it would answer his 
purpose better not to waste time in searching for the 
two objects of his hate, but to wait until he heard of 
them. 

Very long he felt sure it would not be before some 
tidings were brought him of their doings. 

Now, he argued, they were no doubt safely hidden, 
where, on a dark night, he would stand no chance what¬ 
ever of finding them. 

Little did he imagine how far lie was off the truth. 
Little did he [think that so hold a plan would occur to 
them as to raako their way with all speed to his ware¬ 
house in the Horseferry, Westminster, and despoil it of its 
precious and valuable contents. 

He threw himself off his reeking steed, and dismissed 
those who had so far aided him in the night’s pro¬ 
ceedings. 

But though he dismissed his men, Jonathan’s work for 
the night was by no means over. 

He had a disagreeable task to perform, but it was a 
compulsory one. 

It was to bury his mistress, Mary Milliner. 

Some days had elapsed since her mysterious death ; 
and as he had said, when speaking that evening to Quilt 
Arnold upon the subject, ever since the escape of Jack 
Sheppard his thoughts had been so much engrossed that 
he had forgotten all about her. 

Quilt Arnold was now quite in Jonathan’s confidence, 
and in every respect his head man, occupying about 
the same position as Blueskin did when we first intro¬ 
duced him to the reader at the commencement of this 
narrative. . , , , „ 

Wilkinson was on the lock that night, and oi course 
heard the trampling of hoofs which accompanied Wild s 
arrival. , „ , , . . 

lie flung open the door, and allowed hia impenoul 
master to enter. 
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“ Where’s Quilt ?” was Jonathan’s first question. 

“ Upstairs, -Ur. Wild.” 

The thief-taker made no reply, but stalked along the 
hall and ascended the stairs. 

He went into the room where he usually sat on the first 
floor. 

But, before enterings it, be called out for Quilt Arnold 
in a voice that shook the house. 

There was a burned trampling of heavy feet, and then 
some one knocked submissively at the door. 

Jonathan just at that moment was engaged in drinking 
from a bottle of brandy which lie had taken off the table. 
Removing it, however, from bis lips he called out— 

“ Come in.” 

Quilt obeyed. 

“ What is it, Mr. Wild, if you please,” he asked, as he 
stood on the threshold with the knob of the door in his 
hand. 

“ Come in and sit down. Quilt. I want to speak to 
you.” 

Quilt sat down without a word, and waited in patience 
to hear what would be said to him. 

“ I shall want your assistance to-night.” 

"Yes, Mr. Wild.” 

“ You remember what I was saying to you ? ” 

“ About Mary Milliner ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ What am 1 to do, sir ? ” 

“ Have you been up in the room to look at her ? ” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Then, how do you know she is there ? ” 

“ That’s where she was put, Mr. Wild, and she was 
past moving.” 

“ She must be buried.” 

“ So you said, sir.” 

“ You and I will do it.” 

“Me,sir?” said Quilt, not altogether relishing tlieidea, 
for since the little affair in the vaults of Tottenham 
Church, he had a mortal repugnance to dead bodies. 

“ Yes, you. I’ll tell you how it is to be done.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ You must get a light cart, and a horse, and a sack.” 
“A sack.” 

“ Yes, a sack to put the body in, Quilt.” 

“ Oh ! lor, Mr. Wild.” 

“ You had better go and order the horse and cart at 
once.” 

“ What time must it be at the door ? ” 

“ In half-an-hour.” 

“ Very well, sir.” 

“ Then come back to me, and I will give you further 
instructions.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild.” 

Quilt Arnold left the room by no means well pleased 
with the night’s work he had in prospective. 

But it was more than his life was worth to make the 
slightest demur, so, in spite of his unwillingness, he 
went. 

While he was gone, Jonathan seated himself in a chair 
by the fireside. 

Ho drew the table towards him, and took another sip at 
the brandy. 

Then he lighted his pipe, and fell into a musing fit. 

How many^different thoughts swept through'the brain of 
the thief-taker it would be hard indeed to say. He had a 
great many things on his mind, each of which required 
his immediate attention. 

Ho thought deeply, and while so busily engaged the 
time passed rapidly. 

He was aroused by a faint tapping at the door, which 
announced Quilt Arnold’s return. 

“ Come in.” 

“ The horse and cart will be at the door in half-an-hour, 
Mr. Wild.” 

“ Very well. Where’s the sack ? ” 

“ On the landing outside.” 

“ Is it a large one ? ” 

“ The largest I could get, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Have you got a lantern ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Then we are provided.”. 

“ Shall yon require anything more ?” 

"I link not.” 

“Very well, sir.” 


“You have not got a very pleasant job before you. 
Quilt.” 

“No, Mr. Wild.” 

“ However, take a drop of brandy. Don’t be afraid, 
that will put you all right.” 

Quilt did not need a second bidding to do this. 

To be sore, while he was out he called at a public- 
house and had a draw on his own account, but he could do 
with a little more. 

Jonathan rose lo his feet and put down his pipe. 

Quilt put down the brandy. 

“ Now,” said the former, “take your lantern and the 
sack, and go upstairs. I will follow.” 

Quilt lea the way. 

He had left bis dark lantern on the broad part of the 
balustrade, and the sack was lying on the ground close to 
it, rolled up into a very small compass. 

These he took in has hand, and went upstairs to the 
door of the room in which the mortal remains of the 
defunct Mary Milliner lay. 

Steggs was on the landing carefully watching at hi3 
post, and Jonathan stopped a moment to question him. 

But he elicited only the customary reply that all was 
right, and that he had seen nothing to account for the 
awful and mysterious death of Wild’s mistress. 

Jonathan did not think proper to say anything to Steggs 
respecting the business which had brought him up there 
at that late hour of the night, and he (Steggs) watched 
his actions with considerable uneasiness. 

But he soon found he had nothing whatever to alarm 
himself about. 

Quilt Arnuld had got the key of the chamher of death, 
aud in spite of the factitious vigour which his recent fiery 
potations gave him, his hand shook perceptibly when be 
tried to introduce the key into the lock. 

With an effort, however, he controlled himself, and 
turned the key. 

He threw open the door. 

The moment he did so both the senses of himself and 
his master, who stood close behind him, were assailed by 
that disagreeable and unmistakable odour which decom¬ 
posing flesh always emits. 

So powerful, too, was it, that they had to draw back a 
step, to allow the pure air upon the landing (for such, by 
comparison, it seemed to he) to mingle with the foul 
atmosphere within the chamber. 

“ I am afraid we have let the job go a little too long, 
Quilt,” said Wild. 

“ She smells awful, sir.” 

“ Pah ! Don’t talk about it. We have got a disagree¬ 
able job to do, and we must do it. _ It’s no good to turn 
sick. Screw up your courage. Quilt. The sooner we get 
it over the better.” 

Although Quilt Arnold could not help seeing the force 
of this reasoning, still it did not reconcile him any the 
more to the task he had to do. 

But he knew it had to be done, so, holding the sack 
in his left hand, and the lantern in his right, he entered. 

Jonathan followed him closely. 

When Mary Milliner had been carried up stairs, and 
put in the room, the men had shown her very little 
ceremony. 

They put her down all in a heap, just as they held 
her, on the floor inside the room. 

There she lay still, and had not Quilt Arnold known 
just where she was, he would inevitably have tumbled 
over her. 

But he cautioned Wild, and stepped aside. 

The thief-taker cast one glance upon the corpse, and 
then turned away with a shudder of horror. 

We shall not attempt in any way to describe the awful 
and revolting appearance which the dead body presented. 

We should only disgust the reader. 

But the worst part of the work had to he done. 

It was a kind of retribution for Wild to have so much 
trouble with her dead body—a kind of punishment for his 
own horrible brutality. 

Quilt Arnold put the lantern on the floor, and unrolled 
the sack. 

“ You will have to help me put her in,” he said. “ I 
can’t do it all myself, Mr. Wild. ’ 

" All right, I’ll help you.” , | 

With a good deal of trouble, and by their united 
exertions, tne body was at last got into the sack. 
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They accomplished the feat by putting the mouth of the 
sack over her head, and drawing it down over the whole 
of her body. 

Theu, with a sigh of satisfaction, Quilt tied up the 
mouth with a piece of stroug twine. 

“Carry her down stairs, Quilt,” said Wild: “thank 
goodness, the worst part of the job is over. Come on 
carefully. I will hold the light.” 

Quilt hoisted the body upon his back, and slowty 
staggered out of the room across the landing and down 
the stairs after hi3 master. 

CHAPTER CCXVIII. 

JONATHAN WILD AND QUILT ARNOLD BURY THE BODY OF 
MARY MILLINER. 

The body of Mary Milliner was no inconsiderable weight, 
so when he got to the landing on the tirst-floor, Quilt 
Arnold was fain to set his burden against the wall and 
rest himself a little. 


“ Come and have a drop more brandy, Quilt,” said 
Wild, “ and that will take the taste out of your mouth.” 

“ She smells awful, Mr. Wild.” 

“ She does; but come inside aud shut the door. We 
will have some brandy together till the cart comes.” 

“ I should think the hall-hour must be up, Mr. Wild.” 

“ It must be very nearly. But we shall hear it when it 
stops.” 

“ So we shall, sir.” 

Wild drank deeply of the brandy on the table, and then 
passed the bottle to his lieutenant. 

“ Quilt,” said Wild, after a moment’s pause, “ we ought 
to get all the men out of the way. I don’t want this job 
to get wind, or there will be no end of fuss made about 
it.” . . , 

“ I think there’s only Wilkinson downstairs, sir, and 
he’s on the lock.” 

“ Wilkinson, Wilkinson,” said Wild, musingly, I should 
think we could trust him.” 

| “ Xes, Mr. Wild, I think so too.” 
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** Then go downstairs, and see if there io any one else 
about. If there is not, it does not matter.” 

Quilt departed on this errand, and soon returned to say 
that there was no one downstairs but Wilkinson. 

This satisfied Wild, and he renewed his attentions to 
the brandy, permitting Quilt to follow his example. 

At this moment there was the clattering of horses' 
Stooi'a, and the rumbling of wheels in the street outside 

“ That’s the cart,” said Quilt. 

“Run down, then, and send whoever has biougl t it 
about his business.” 

“ Yes, Mr Wild.” 

“ We must have no prying eyes upon us.” 

“ I understand, sir. I’ll be back again directly,” 

And Quilt was as good as his word. 

“ Tho coast is all clear now, sir.” 

“ Very good. Quilt! ” 

‘‘Yes, sir.” 

“ We have forgotten something now.” 

“ What is that, Mr. Wild ? ” 

“ A spade.” 

“ Oh ! ah! yes. We shall want a spade.” 

“ Of course we shall. Where shall you find one f ” 

“ That is more than I can tell you, sir.” 

“ Yon must find one, then.” 

Qnilt set off upon this errand, and was fortunate 
enough, after a few minutes’ search, to find the article he 
wanted in the corridor from which the cells opened. 

This he placed in the cart, and then went, upstairs to 
tell his master. '' 

Jonathan was quite ready. 

Once more, then, did Quilt take up the sack upon hia 
back, and stagger downstairs. 

Along the passage and out into tbe street they went. 

Wilkinson did not know what was being carried out, 
and Wild did not allow him a chance of ascertaining, for 
as soon as Quilt got through the door, he stood at it and 
pulled it shut after him. 

He then lent his assistance to his lieutenant to lift the 
body into the cart, and as this had a flap at the back, it 
was done with tolerable ease. 

Then both got into tho cart. 


church about half-way between Kentish-town and High* 
gate-hill which will just answer our purpose.” 

“ I know tho church you mean,” said Quilt; “it is a 
very old one, with a eouarc tower, and covered with green 
stuff.” 

“ That is it.” 

“ 11 is far away from all houses, and half in ruins j I 
should think a better ph.ee could not be found.” 

“ Wo will drivo there, then, Quilt.” 

Jonathan, having come to this determination, struck 
the hors9 with the whip, and away they went at a rattling 
pace. 

But vrnen they passed the few cottages which stood 
near King's-cross, their way lay entirely through the 
country, until they came to the long, straggling village of 
Kentish-town. 

Through this, keeping along the High-street, they 
went at full speed. 

But there was no eye to see them. 

Tho inhabitants of the little rural village had one and 
all long ago retired to rest. 

It was about two o’clock in the morning when Jona¬ 
than reached his destination. 

The church lay a little way back from the main road, 
and was surrounded with a low, moss-grown, wooden 
fence. 

The square tower of the church was rather davker than 
the sky, so its outlines were cleavly revealed upon it. 

Jonathan stopped the cart in the high-road, just opposite 
the church. 

But Quilt, whose knowledge of that neighbourhood wag 
perfect, said— 

“ Mr. Wild ! Mr. Wild 1” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ Don’t stop here, sir.” 

“ Why not P” 

“ Drive a little further, and then you will come to a very 
narrow lane, which leads down to one of the gates opening 
into the churchyard.” 

“ You know the place well, then i* ” 

“Very well, indeed, Mr. Wild, for when I was a boy I 
lived here.” 


Jonathan took the reins. 

The horse started off at a rapid speed, and then, for the 
first time, Jonathan Wild began to wonder where he 
should bury the body. 

But be thought he should have plenty of time to 
think as he went along, so he took his course down 
Holborn. 

He wanted to bury her in some place where her 
remains would never again see the light of day. 

What place was best adapted for such a purpose was 
more than he could say. 

But when he came to the corner of Gray’s Inn-lane, he 
Surned up that dark and dismal thoroughfare. 

“ I will ask Quilt’s advice,” he said. “ Perhaps he will 
■b® able to give me a good hint.” 

“ Quilt! ” he said. 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild.” 

“ I want to bury the body, Quilt,” be said, “ in some 
safe place, where no one will ever find it. Do you under¬ 
stand ?” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Now where should you think a likely spot ? ” 

“ I am sure I don’t know, Mr. Wild; I thought you had 
made up your mind.” 

“ No, no, I have not; I thought there would be plenty 
of time to do that after we started.” 

“We are in Gray’s Inn-lane, are we not sir ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“If you turn to the right a little, Mr. Wild, we shall 
oome to the village of St. Pancras. There is an old 
church there, sir.” 

“ I know there is.” 

“ It stands in a very lonely position, indeed. Suppose 
we were to bury her in the churchyard.” 

“ It is not a bad thought, Quilt, but I am afraid tho 
church you speak of is rather too near London.” 

“ It is rather near.” 

“ But I like the idee *f burying her in a churchyard, if 
we could find some out-of-the-way spot.” 

“ It would be better, sir; and if we filled the gravo up 
carefully, no one would be any the wiser.” 

“Very true; and now l come to think of it, there is a 


These last few words were spoken in a tone of voice 
which no one, not even Jonathan Wild, would have 
recognised as belonging to Quilt Arnold. 

It is probable that the past came hack to his mind with 
extraordinary vividity, and that he was reminded of what 
he was when ho was a boy aud what he was now. 

But he quickly banished all such unpleasant reflections 
from his mind. 

Jonathan saw the policy of leaving the high-road, so lie 
again set the horse in motion, looking out all the time for 
the turning of which Quilt had spokeu. 

It was only a few yards further on. 

Ho turned down it without hesitation, and halted iu a 
miuute or two afterwards at a little gate which led into 
the churchyard. 

Quilt sprang out of the cart, and Jonathan followed his 
example. 

They then took hold of the horse’s head, and walked 
him close to the hedge, so that ho could cat the soft 
green grass which grew rather plentifully about that 
spot. 

The board at tho back of the cart was next unfastened, 
and allow ed to swing down upon its hinges. 

Quilt took hold of the sack aud drew it out, while 
Jonathan possessed himself of the spade. 

The body of poor Mary Milliner fell with a heavy dab 
to the ground, for the weight was more than Quilt could 
manage by himself. 

J ouathan, however, put down the spade, and came to 
his assistance. 

By their united exertions she was carried to the gats. 

But it was fastened. 

They did not attempt to open it, but fairly swung ths 
body over it into tbe churchyard, or rather upon the 
well-trod gravel path leading to it. 

Quilt then fetched the spade. 

Their next proceeding was to climb over tho gate 
themselves. 

But this was easily enough done, and picking up the 
sack, they carried it to a remote corner of the churchyap-i, 
to which Quilt Arnold led (he way. 

All around was positively as still as death- 
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So still, indeed, as to beconio painful, and tlie thief- 
taker and his accomplice both wished that they could 
hear some sound to indicate the presence of some other 
lirirg creature. 

On reaching the remote corner of the churchyard 
referred to, they deposited their burden. 

It wa3 quite a relief to Quilt when Wild said" 

“ Light the lantern.” 

Ke immediately obeyed. 

It was a dark lantern, and, by his master’s orders, ha 
only partially withdrew the slide, lest its light should 
attract attention to them. 

Jonathan sat down on a contiguous tombstone, and he'd 
the lantern in his hand, directing the whole oi its rays 
upon one spot, while Quilt Arnold began v ery diligently 
to turn tip the earth. 

“ Dig deep,” said Jonathan, “ and as quickly as you are 
able, because every moment we stay increases our risk of 
detection. When you are tired and can dig no longer, I 
will help while you rest.” 

Quilt by no means wished to bo discovered iu what he 
was about, so he set to work in good earnest, and soon 
had a large mound of earth and a deep hole. 

But digging is hard work to those who are not 
accustomed to it, and Arnold was soon obliged to give in. 

Then he held the light while Jonathan jumped into 
the grave, and turned out the earth in incredible 
quantities. 

CHAPTER COXIX. 

RECORDS THB HORRIBLE SCENE WHICH TOOK PLACE IN 
THE GRAVEYARD OF THE RUINED CHURCH. 
Jonathan set about his task too vigorously at first to be 
able to keep it up long. 

Still, in a very little while, ha had done a great deal. 

But his strength suddenly left him, and he was obliged 
to jump out of the grave to allow Quilt Arnold to finish 
the task. 

That worthy was tolerably refreshed by the short rest 
he had had, and he resumed his work steadily as before. 

At the expiration of a quarter of an hour he had dug a 
hole some eight or nine feet in depth. 

“Is that deep enough ? ” he asked. 

“ Go a little lower, Quilt; you may a3 well while you 
are about it. I want to bury her so deep that thare won’t 
be any risk of discovering her when the.' come to dig 
upon this spot to bury somebody else. Do you under¬ 
stand me ? ” 

“ All right, Mr. Wild,” replied Quilt, and he went on 
with his arduous labour. 

As he sat on the corner of a tombstone, holding the 
light, Jonathan had an ear to catch any sound 

But all was silent still, and he began to indulge in the 
hope that he should finish his disagreeable duty without 
interruption. 

Once more Quilt asked the question whether the grave 
was deep enough, and this time he coupled it with the 
assertion that he could not dig it any deeper in conse¬ 
quence of the difficulty he had in throwing out the 
mould. 

“Comeont, then,” replied Wild, e! and let us get the 
job over as quickly as we can. I am tired of it.” 

“ So am I, sir,” said Quilt, as, not without some 
trouble, he scrambled out of tho deep grave ho had dug. 

He straightened his back. 

Jonathan put the lantern down just where he had been 
sitting—that is to say, upon the coruer of the tombstone. 

Then they once more etooped over the inert body of 
Jonathan’s mistress. 

Catching hold or the sack at all four corners, they 
staggered with it to the edge of the grave, and then, 
giving it or.e swing, allowed it to fall in. 

It struck with a dull thud against the sides of the grave, 
and finally reached the bottom with a crash that caused a 
sickening sensation iu the breasts cf the thief-tal e- and 
Quilt as they heard it. 

But at that moment their ears was assailed with a cry 
that made them forget all about the other. 

That cry was uttered by a human voice. 

“ Help! help ! ” it said. “ Murder ! mui'-Ier! help ! 
They are robbing a dead body! Help! help! goud 
people all! Arrest the villains! Murder! murder!” 

Thesa words were enough to terrify Jonathan Wild. 


Although personally it might be said that be had I 
nothing to fear, yet he did not wish to be mixed up in any 
way with the transaction, and he would have deputed the 1 
job" altogether to other hands, only in that case bis mind s 
would not have been so much at re6t as it would he if ha 
had seen it done himself. 

Looking through the gloom in the churchyard, he saw 
in the distance the figure of an old man, who was running 
rapidly. 

The moment he caught eight of him ho made up his 
mind what to do. 

Quilt Arnold had taken the spade with the intention of 
hastily filling up the grave. 

Jonathan snatched it with great rapidity from htJ 
hands, and then, heedless of the obstacles that were 
before him, he ran after the flying form. 

It was wonderful to see how ho jumped over the tomb¬ 
stones, which were placed very thickly together, and 
almost every time without sustaining the slightest injury. 

But who it was that was flying before him to spread 
the alarm, must either have had fleeter running powers ; 
than Wild, or else, which was more likely, possessed a 
more intimate knowledge of the graveyard. 

In spite of every effort, Jonathan could not overtake 
him. and be began to grow terribly apprehensive that he 
would get out of the churchyard, and running to the 
village, spread the alarm. 

This dread made Jonathan double his endeavours. 

At length, just before him, he could see the palings 
which formed the boundary of the churchyard, and the 
little gate in them. 

The flying form, still uttering cries for help, made its 
way in a direct line to the gate. 

He reached it. 

But he had to stay a moment to undo the fastening. 

That moment was fatal. 

It allowed Jonathan to come up with him. 

He was nervous and agitated, and could net find the 
latch. 

At last his hand rested upon it. 

Then he lifted it. 

Another seoond, and he would have been fairly out into 
the lane. 

But Jonathan was too close behind him. 

He saw the person he was chasing fumbling at th9 
gate. 

He grasped the handle of the spade tightly with both 
hands. 

lie raised it above his head. 

Then, just at the very moment when tli9 man, having 
lifted the latch, was about to pass through, he brought 
it down with all the force he could impart to it. 

His aim was accurate. 

The sharp edge of the heavy implement caught the 
man fairly on the top of the head. 

He fell with a gasping sob, with as much suddenness as 
if he had been struck down with lightning. 

Had there been any one to see the countenance of the 
thief-taker at that moment, it would bo seen to be dis¬ 
torted with one of his hideous grins. 

That was beoause he had been successful. 

The man he had so brutally and ruthlessly struck down 
lay just where he had fallen, and exhibited no signs what¬ 
ever of returning animation. 

And now Quilt Arnold, holding the lantern with au 
unsteady grasp, appeared upou the scene. 

He had followed his master, picking his way among 
the gravestones carefully. 

His heart turned sick, callous as he was, when he saw , 
the brutal murder committed. 

But the first words Wild uttered showed riot the least i 
signs of pity or remorse. 

“ Ho,—ha ! Quilt, there he is; I thought I should have 
him! Lend me tho light. Ah! just as I thought; he is i 
as lead as a rut.” 

Jonathan had taken the lantern, and when lie looked as 
the prostrate form, he saw that the head had been clove 
in two with the edge cf the spaue, and the brains scat¬ 
tered around, 

“ Curse him! ” growled the thief-laker, in a voice of 
extreme bitterness. “ Curse him! I have caught him, f o 
be sure, hut we shall have no end of extra trouble. Look, 
there is a pool of blood.” 

“Land me the lantern,'’’ »aid Quilt, 8"dfbniy, as ha 
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caught a transient glimpse of the face of the murdered 
man. 

“ What for?” 

“ As I told you, I lived about these parts when I was a 
boy—and—and—perhaps I may know him. Lend me 
the light, I say.” 

There was a strange, wild incoherence in Quilt s 
manner that awed Wild, and he gave him the lantern 
without further question. 

The moment he had it in his grasp he hurried forward 
with staggering step, and directed the rays of the lantern 
upon the countenance of the dead. _ 

A horrible groan came from his lips as he caught 
sight of it, and he sunk down in a moment beside the 
corpse. 

Jonathan was full of astonishment and somewhat terri¬ 
fied, but he would not allow that to be visible, so he 
assumed an angry air. 

Quilt was at first ignorant of the import of the words 
which Jonathan addressed to him, but when he did catch 
their meaning, he sprang suddenly to his feet and caught 
the thief-taker by the throat. 

“ Villain! villain! monstrous villain! ” he shrieked. 
“ Did I come here to-night for this ? But you shall pay 
for what you have done with your own life ! ” 

Surprise at the sudden attack for a moment made Wild 
incapable of defending himself, but recovering the use of 
his senses, he, in his turn, grasped Quilt Arnold by the 
throat, and a desperate struggle ensued. 

In this the latter proved no match for his master. 

Jonathan had him down in a moment, with his knee 
upon his chest. 

“ Are you mad ? ” he asked, with real anger. “ What 
do you mean P What is the matter with you ? Speak, or 
this moment is your last! ” 

“ I will, Mr. Wild,” 6aid Quilt, his excitement sub¬ 
siding. “ I took the lanl ern to look in the face of the 
man you had killed. I had a presentiment that I should 
know it, and so I did. Jonathan Wild! I know that 
face. It was my father! ” 

Jonathan himself was too much surprised to reply for a 
moment, and then all he could say when he did reply was 
to repeat the words— 

“ Your father ? ” 

“ Yes. He was the sexton to this church.” 

“ Well, well, Quilt; it can’t be helped now. It would 
never have done for him to have spread the alarm all over 
the village. Besides, I didn’t know it was him. It was 
an unlucky chance.” 

“He is quite dead,” said Quilt, for Jonathan having 
released him, he had gone back to the body. “ He is 
quite dead.” 

“ It is a most unlucky affair, altogether,” said Wild. 
“ It will never do to leave him where he is. We must 
bury him along with Mary Milliner, and be off. Why, if 
this was found out, we should both be tucked up, as sure 
as fate.” 

Quilt Arnold, who was at first much agitated, was now 
quite calm and self-possessed, or at all events appeared to 
be so. How much such behaviour was assumed none could 
tell. Jonathan Wild had him in his power, and he 
knew it. 

At the command of his master he assisted to carry 
the body of his father to his unholy grave, and cast 
him in. 

Quilt’s heart, hard as it was, smote him. 

But Jonathan produced his brandy-flask, and handed 
it to him. 

He drank heartily, and so did Wild, after which they 
set about ending their labour. 

The earth uas shovelled in, and pressed down as hard 
as possible with their feet. 

Then the turf was carefully placed over it, and no traces 
remained of the deed which had been done, with the 
exception of a mound of soil. 

This, however, they loaded with some trouble into the 
cart, and disposed of at a distance. 

The blood stains were removed, and everything done to 
prevent suspicion of what had occurred, and Jonathan 
drove back to London fast as the day v/as beginning to 


CHAPTER CCXX. I 

IN WHICH THE LUDICROUS ADVENTURE Writ* THE I 

BOASTING TRAVELLER IS BROUGHT TO A CONCLU. i 

SION. | 

Both Jack Sheppard and Blueskin broke ont into a 
hearty laugh when they saw the effect which the mere J 
mention of Jack Sheppard’s name, and the bare proba- i 
bility of his having stopped the coach, produced upon the } 

boasting traveller. \ 

Now, most of those in the coach knew that it had 
stopped from the most natural of all causes. 

It had reached its destination, and that is why Jack 
spoke as he did. 

But the “ Very extraordinary, ’pon honour ” gentleman 
was quite oblivious of this, and he continued his frantio 
exertions to get underneath the seat, to the great dismay 
of the old maid, who, if ever she was in her life, mnst 
now be in a “ dither.” 

Tlie guard of the coach now came to the door and 
opened it, and the passengers alighted. 

It was then, and not tell then, that Mr. “ ’Pon honour ” 
discovered that he had nothing whatever to fear, and 
looking very sheepish, he crawled out of the vehicle, 
and was off out of sight in a moment in the darkness. 

But Jack and Blueskin had both made up their mind3 
that he should not escape them, so they darted off after 
him. 

The valorous gentleman slackened his speed before he 
got very far, and then our two friends overtook him. 

Very skilfully they got one on each side of his person. 

“ Ha ! sir,” said Jack, “ I see you are going the same 
way as we are. Come along. We shall be glad of your 
company.” . 

“ ’Pon honour ” — 

“ Just so, sir. You will forgive me for my little joke 
at your expense, won’t you ? ” 

“ Very extraordinary. But did you think I was 
afraid ? ” 

“ Oh! no.” 

“ ’Pon hononr; but just under the seat was my port- 
mantle, and in that I had a brace of pistols. I was trying 
to get them out, and if Jack Sheppard had stopped the 
coach I would have peppered him.” 

“ Oh! indeed. Now I trust you will forgive me for 
making 6uch a mistake, but I really thought you were 
frightened, and were trying to hide yourself.” 

“ ’Pon honour, no; very extraordinary.” 

“ A very extraordinary mistake for me to make. But 
still I think London streets are very unsafe after dark; 
and if you are going our way I think your company 
would be a protection.” 

“ ’Pon honour, yes; very extraordinary, but I am going 
to Charing-cross. 

“ And we are going to Westminster, so we shall have 
the pleasure of your company for half the distance, at 
least.” 

“ ’Pon honour, yes; I shall be very glad to protect you, 

I am sure. As I told you before, highwaymen are the 
greatest cowards, and if it had only been Jack Sheppard 
who had stopped the coach I would have finished 
him.” 

“So you said, sir; this way, if you please—round the 
corner to the right.” 

“ But that is not the way to Charing-cross.” 

“ Oh! yes; we shall save a good deal of ground, you 
will find, by going this way.” 

The valorous gentleman did not like to say nay to 
those who were with him, eo they turned the corner. 

I It was into a very narrow, dark, and suspicious-looking 
' street leading out of Piccadilly into which they turned. 

The hour was a late—or rather, to speak more correctly, 
an early one—still the night was far from gone, and no 
one scarcely was abroad. 

Just as they turned into this street, Blueskin took up 
the conversation. 

“ I dare say, sir, considering the government offers t 
rather large reward for the apprehension of Jack chop* 
pard, that you would be glad to come across him.” 

“ ’Pon honour, yes; if you’ll believe me, sir, very ex¬ 
traordinary, but the money just now would be very useful 
indeed, and there is nothing I should like so much as to 
meet with him.” 
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“ You would drive him before yon, I presume, as far as 
Newgate ? ” 

*•’ 'Pon honour, yes.” 

“ Then you have got the chance now,” said Jack. 
“Eh?” 

“ I say, if you want to see Jack Sheppard, you have 
got a chance. 

In bis fright, the boasting traveller forgot the cus¬ 
tomary ejaculations with which he interlarded wnat ne 
..aid, and merely gasped— 

“ How ? where ? ” 

“ Here. For I am Jack Sheppard! ” 

It is out of our power to describe the effect which 
these words had. 

At first he stared at Jack with undisguised amazement, 
for he could not realize what he had just heard. 

Then he uttered a howl, similar to the one to which 
he gave vent when in the coach. 

His next attempt was to fly. 

But Bluesbiu was on the watch for that, so he merely 
ran into his arms. 

“ One word,” he said, in a stem voice, very different 
to the one in which he had previously spoken. “ One 
word, or the least cry for help, and I will blow your 
brains out! ” 

This threat did not have to be repeated. 

The valorous gentleman collapsed at once. 

“ Put j our hand in my coat-pocket, Jack, and you will 
find a coil of thiu rope.” 

The word rope seemed very suggestive to Mr. “Pon 
honour,” and he uttered a groan. 

But Blueskin’s next words took a load off his mind. 

“ Tie him to this post. Jack, and then we will see 
what he is worth.” 

There was a post on the footpath close to where they 
stood, and it was to this that Blueskin alluded. 

The traveller was quite helpless in his hands, and he 
placed him against the post, while Jack firmly bound 
him to it with the rope. 

Their next proceeding was to search his pockets, but 
all they could find were some trifling toilette articles 
and some coppers. 

At this the rage of our two friends can be imagined, 
though Jack from the first had formed a tolerably accu¬ 
rate idea of who he was, and how much he was worth. 

“ Villain ! ” said Blueskin, “ is this all the money you 
have about you ? Tell me the truth, or so sure as I 
speak, I will scatter your brains upon the pavement! ” 

“ ’Pon honour, yes.” 

“ Then what do you mean by talking about riding on 
a bay horse that you paid three hundred guineas for? ’ 
The traveller made no reply. 

“Who are you?” asked Blueskin, “tell me this 
moment.” 

The traveller hesitated. 

“ What is your name ? ” 

“ ’Pon honour, sir.” 

“ That is not your name.” 

“ ’Pon honour, no.” 

“ Cease your foolery. What is your name, I say ? ” 
“Peter Grig.” 
e Ha! ha!” 

Neither Blueskin nor Jack could refrain from laughing 
At this ludicrous name. 

“ Is that your real name ? ” asked the former. 

“ 'Pon honour, yes.” 

“ And what arc you ? ” 

“ A professor.” 

“ Professor of what ? Answer me at once; don’t keep 
me here waiting.” 

“ Professor of the tonsorial art.” 

“ Professor of the what art ? ” 

“ Tonsorial art.” 

“ And what art is that ? ” 

“ In plain language ? ” 

“ Yes, of course, and without any ’pon honour or very 
extra ordinary.” 

“ Then the tonsorial art is the art of removing hirsute 
appendages from the face.” 

“What?” 

“ Why,” said Jack, M I know what he meant.” 
“What?” 

“ He is a barber.” 

“ A barber ? ” 


“ Yes." 

" Is that the truth ? ” he asked, in great disgust. 

“ It is so called in vulgar lau 0 uuge ? ” 

“Then do you mean to say you had the infernal im¬ 
pudence to sit in a stage coach and assume the airs you 
did, and talk in the manner you did, when vou were only 
a barber ? ” 

Mr Peter Grig said never a word. 

“ I’l tell you what you are,” said Blueskin; “ you are 
a liar and a coward, and which predominates is more than 
I con tell. But you shall suffer for your foolery. Here, 
Jack just help me, and then we will be off.” 

“ What are you going to do ? ” 

“ Just follow my example.” 

As he spoke, Blueskin whipped off the barber’s hat, and 
then stooping down, took a handful of mud from the 
kennel, and plentifully bedaubed his face with it. 

In this Jack willingly enough assisted. 

Once the unfortunate barber opened his mouth, either 
to cry out for help or else to expostulate. 

But Blueskin had a handful of unsavoury mud ready, 
and in it went. 

“ Come on, Jack,” he said, “we will leave him now.” 

Accordingly they both hastened down the street, nor 
did they pause until they were some distance from the 
post to which the barber was tied. 

“We have lost a great deal of time with him. Blue.” 

“ We have, Jack ” 

“ Did you ever know such a lying coward ? I really 
thought when I was in the coach, ana he told his ‘ extra¬ 
ordinary ’pon honour ’ story that I should burst.” 

“ It was very rich. But if I had known, I should not 
have wasted so much time as I did. I made sure he 
would have something about him that would repay us for 
our trouble.” 

“Well I didn’t, do you know. I fancied all the time 
the fellow would turn out to be something like he has. 
But we have not lost so much time. Tko night is young 
yet, and if he has done no more, he has afforded us some 
amusement, and chased away some unpleasant thoughts.” 

“ Perhaps it is as well. But let us make the best of 
our time now. It will be late before we reach West¬ 
minster.” 

“ So it will; but I cannot help fancying the tirin will 
be well chosen. Just before daybreak nearly everybody 
slumbers.” 

“ So they do.” 

“ How do you imagine we shall carry off the swag ? ” 

“ I shall get a horse and cart close by the Horseterry.” 

“ Can you trust the people ? ” 

" Oh! yes.” 

“Well, I shall leave that to you, but we shall be 
obliged to have something, for if I recollect right, all 
that I saw when I went there was heavy articles. I 
wonder whether we shall find a cartload of those little 
ingots of silver ?” 


CHAPTER CCXXI. 

BLUESKIN AND JACK SHEPPARD MAKE A SUCCESSFUL 

ATTACK UPON WILD’S WAREHOUSE IN THE HORSEFERRY, 

WESTMINSTER. 

“ That is more than I can tell,” said Blueskin, “ for I 
have not been to the place since the time when I was 
there with you. But 1 hope we shall be well rewarded 
for our risk.” 

“ They say the third time pays for all, Blue, and I hope 
the proverb will hold good in the present instance. It 
will be our third adventure to-night, and the two we have 
had have been unprofitable in the extreme.” 

“ So they have. We are going to do a daring thing, 
Jack. If there is anything of value in the warehouse, 
you may trust to Wild for leaving it well guarded.” 

“Well, we are at Westminster now. Whereabouts are 
you going to find the horse and cart ? ” 

“ Close here; I think it is the next turning on our right 
hand.” 

“This one?” 

“ No, the next.” 

TLey reached this corner, and then turned down it. 

Blueskin halted before a public-house, or rather before 
a gateway that adjoined it. 

There was a boll-handle concealed in the door>poet. 
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but Blueskin knew its exact situation, so he pulled it at 
once. 

He had to wait a little while, however, before there 
was an answer. 

Then a little pate made in the larger one was thvcwn 
open, and a man in the garb of an ostler appeared. 

Blueskin spoke to him, and what he said appeared to 
be quite satisfactory, for this man withdrew, and in an 
incredibly short space of time had a horse and cart ready. 

Our two friends got in, and drove off at a steady pace. 

At length they came to the place of their destination. 

They drew up, however, at some little distance from 
the warehouse. 

Blueskin alighted, and hoppled the horse with *01116 
links with which the ostler had provided him, so that 
■ the animal could not stray away from where he was left. 

The reader will no doubt remember that in the thir¬ 
tieth chapter of this narrative we gave a very particular 
account of Wild’s warehouse in the Horseferry, West¬ 
minster. 

But there will be no harm in our repeating that the 
place where the booty was stored was in a kind of vault 
beneath a shed in the yard belonging to a public-house. 

The sign of this public-house was tho “ Ship and Rain¬ 
bow,” and the ostensible landlord of it a mau named John 
Oaky, who, like most of those with whom the thief-taker 
had any dealings, was wholly in Wild’s power. 

He then kept the public-house in which business wa s 
carried on in a legitimate fashion, but to only a slight extent, 
though Wild did not grumble about that. In fact, he did 
not care how few came to the house, for fear something 
*honld be discovered. 

Then Oaky did not care, because he only had trouble 
with his visitors, and he was not in any way dependent 
upon what he took for support. 

And so, at the “ Ship and Rainbow,” there was very 
little done in the way of business. 

On reaching the front of this house, Blueskin looked 
up at it, and saw that there was not the least glimmer of 
a light in any part. 

“ I think we shall find it all light,” Le said. “ You see 
the chief security that Wild has for this place is its 
existence being a profouud secret, and known only to 
about three persons.” 

“You mean besides himself ” 

“ Just so.” 

“ Then I trust we shall find something worth carrying 
off. Who is it keeps this public-house ?' ’ 

“ One of Wild’s men, by name John Oaky, and who is 
entirely in his power. He could have him hanged iust 
whenever ho liked.” 

“ Does he keep a dog ? ” 

“ I think not.” 

“How shall wo get through the gate ? ” 

It was the gate leading into the yard by the side of the 
public-house of which Jack spoke.” 

“ There is only one way, I think.” 

“ How is that ? ” 

“You must climb over, as you ere the lightest, end 
then let me in.” 

“ But how is the gate fastened ? ” 

“ Only with a wooden bar, which goes straight across 
it.” 

“All right, then, I think I can manage that.” 

“Op you go, then.” 

“ You are sure he does not keep a dog ? ” 

“ I don’t think he does, but you had better keep a 
good look-out. I should not like to say for certaiu.” 

“ Htdp me up, then ” 

Blueskin assisted Jack Sheppard to reach the top of 
the gate.^ 

Here, however, Jack paused a moment, and looked 
down into the yard. 

But all was quiet, and he could see nothing indicative 
of danger. 

Accordingly, he lowered himself silently and carefully 
into the yard. 

1 With great suddenness, however, on reaching iky ground 
i ha turned his hack to the gate, and stood in y attitude 
I of defence. 

' This proved to be an unnecessary caution. 

. Finding there was nothing to dread at present, ne 
1 hastily took down the wooden bar, and found, ns Blueskin 
[ cad said, that it was the only fastening the gate had. 


with the exception of a couple of bolts which ho easily 
withdrew. 

The gate then swung open, and Blueskin entered. 

He led the way across the yard to tho door of the 
shed. 

This he knew was locked, but from a pceket in the 
breast of his coat he produced a bunch of skeleton keys. 

He felt these with his fingers one by one, and from 
being familiar with the proper key, he was able to tell 
which would answer his purpose. 

He thrust one which he selected into the lock, which, 
no less to his gratification than Jack’s, yielded. 

They passed through into the shed as quickly as pos¬ 
sible, and then Blueskin, removing the key from the outer 
side of the door, locked them in. 

The darkness when he had done this was most intense. 

Jack did not move, but stood just where he was when 
the door was dosed. 

Blueskin’s next act was to produce from his pocket a 
dark lantern and some thieves’ matches. 

Let him be where he would, he always had the mate¬ 
rial for procuring a light somewhere about his person. 

Even when he could have told for certain that he should 
have no occasion to make use of them, he always took 
them in hi3 pocket. 

The interior of the shed was now illumined by a faint 
bine light. 

Thou the flame from the match, having been commu¬ 
nicated to the wick of the lantern, our friends were en¬ 
abled to see about them. 

As on the former occasion, the floor of the shed was 
littered with straw. 

Going to one particular spot, however, Blueskin re¬ 
moved this straw, and then some flagstones were revealed. 

His next act was to hand the lantern to Jack, while he 
felt in his pocket for some instrument that would serve 
to raise the stone which covered the top of the steps 
leading down into the warehouse. 

A simple-looking housebreaking implement, looking 
something like a hook, did the business. 

He fixed it into the crevice of the stone, and, exerting 
all his strength, pulled it up in the fashion of a trap¬ 
door. 

Having done so much, both listened in order to ascei- 
tain whether any alarm had been given, and whether any 
sounds came from below. 

But they seemed to have the place entirely to them¬ 
selves, both within and without, above and below. 

“ It’s all right, Jack, I do believe,” said Blueskin, “and 
I don’t think we shall have half the trouble I thought we 
should.” 

“ Let us make baste, Blue, There is nothing to pre¬ 
vent our descending the steps at once, is there ” 

“ No; but let mo go first, if veu please.” 

“ No, no.” 

“ But 1 say yes.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because I know the way better than you do. Just 
descend after me carefully.” 

With this Blueskin went down the steps leading to the 
warehouse, with Jack close at his heels. 

Ou reaching the bottom of the flight of steps, which 
were very few in number, they paused and listened again, 
but as they heard nothing, tLey felt themselves endowed 
with greater confidence, and were almost certain there 
was no one in the subterranean passage. 

They now found themselves in a small vaulted chamber. 

But its appearance was very different to what it was 
when Jack saw it before. 

Tuen it was piled up with a large number of packages, 
all tied up and labelled. 

There were several hundred of them at least, there, but 
now there were scarcely any. 

They ascertained this by Blueskia waving tba light up 
and down. 

“ This is just wlmt I feared. Jack,” he said. 

“What?-’ 

“ Wo have got into this place easily, but there wii( be 
nothing worth taking away. ’ 

“The devil!” 

“ Jonathan seems to have made a general move.” 

“ Did he always keep a large stook of things here f M 

“ There used to be at times.” 

“ How did he dispose of them P ” 





w In two ways.'* 

“How?” 

“ Sometimes they used to be returned to the owners, 
and at other times they used to be shipped off to Holland.’* 

“ Well, Blue, look here. As wo know very well, Johnny 
has not had much time for attending to hie business lately, 
to perhaps there has beer, a i-A shipped off, and no more 
brought to replace them 

“ That may bo.” 

“ Bo not givo up until yon have thoroughly searched 
the place. It was not those packages, but some of the 
ingots of silver I saw that we wanted. If we take those, 
it will be money in a small compass.” 

“Well, come this way, Jack. I have ray doubts, but 
perhaps we shall find what wo want.” 

“ As he spoke, Blncskin led the way across the empty 
warehouse to the little recess, or smaller chamber, in which 
the furnace was fixed. 

Bat they felt no increase of temperature in this place. 
It was as cold as the other, so the furnace evidently was 
not lighted, and had not been for some time, for it always 
left a heat in the place long after it was extinguished. 

But on going to a corner near the furnace, the joy of 
our two friends can he imagined when they saw a glittering 
heap of the silver ingots they were so anxious to possess, 
and looking es though they had only just been made. 

CHAPTER CCXXII 

JACK AND BLUESKIN DESPOIL WILD’S WAREHOUSE OF 

THE HOST VALUABLE PORTION OF ITS CONTENTS, AND 

AGREE TO BURT THE TREASURE. 

“ Here’s luck, if you like, Blue,” exclaimed Jack, as he 
saw the sc-much-v ished-for treasure. “ Here’s luck.” 

“ Yes. I can tell you it is more than I hoped to find, 
Jack. I arn very glad. Our troubles are more than half 
over now. Why, here at least is a sum of money sufficient 
to last you years.” 

“As you say, thers must be; tut come, Blue, do not 
let us waste a moment in talking. I am sure we have 
no time to spare. You take up as many as you can 
carry in your arms, and I will do the same. We will 
put them down by the door of the shed, and then come 
for more.’ 5 

“ Agreed, Jack There is sound sense in that arrange¬ 
ment, but ycu must recollect you will have to carry the 
lantern.” 

“ Oh! I will see about that. You pick up some of the 
shiners.” 

In a very deliberate manner, Blueskin set to work. 

The ingots were of a small size, and his first pro¬ 
ceeding was to cram his pockets full of them. 

Then he got as many in his hands and arms as he could 
possibly cany. 

Then Jack took up some, and both staggered up the 
steps. 

Then, having deposited their precious burden close to 
the door of the shed, they descended again. 

This operation they continued several times, until they 
had removed nearly all the ingots. 

Then, as they had got about six times as much as they 
really wanted, they determined not to fetch any more. 

Besides, time was speeding on. 

“ I have a mind to bring the horse and cart quietly into 
the yard, Jack, and load it. Think of the time and 
trouble it will save.” 

“ Oh ! I should say do it, by all means.” 

“ Very well. We can close the outer gate when wc get 
it inside, and then if any one goes by, there won’t seem 
to be auything amiss.” 

This being agreed to, Blueskin unlocked the door of the 
shed, and our two friends cautiously emerged into the 
yard. 

All was still silent. 

There was not the least indication of an alarm having 
been given. 

But, upon looking up to the sky, they saw that it was 
beginning to change colour, aud to rapidly grow lighter. 

“ We must make haste, Blue,” said Jack-'*or we shall 
have daylight upou us before we finish.” 

“ Wo shrill, indeed; tho dawn is much closer at hand 
than I shonld have thought.” 

** It has been a busy night, and I must say I am be¬ 
ginning to grow tired,” 


“ Never mind that, You hold the gate open, and I will 
go and fetch tho horse and cart.” 

Jp.dk held the gate open as he had been requested. 

Plaeakin, owing to tho precaution he had taken, found 
tho horse and cart just where ho had left it. 

Untying the animal’s legs, he took him by the bridle, 
and, as silently as ho could, walked him into the yard. 

No sooner wore they fairly inside than Jack closed the 
gate. 

Tho cart wao drawn close up to the shod, and the ingots 
of silver loaded into it with speed aud silence. 

At length all were safely in. 

Then, as before, Jack held open the yard gate, and led 
the horse out into the street. 

The instant that this was done, both scrambled into the 
cart, and Blueskin, taking the reins, drove off at a rapid 
pace. 

“ Wo may think ourselves most lucky,” said the latter; 
“we have got away, you see, without raising the least 
alarm, and with ten times as much booty as I expected.” 

“ Fortune favours us; but now, Blue, having got the 
monev, there arises another rather important question.” 

“ What is that ? ” 

“ Why, where we are to dispose of it, until such time as 
we may want to make use of it.” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“Nor I.” 

“ Suppose wc were to take it to Tumposki's ? " 

“ Trust a Jew with it P ” 

“Why not? ” 

“Never.” 

“ I am sure It would be safe.” 

“ Well, it might be, and I don't say it would not, but I 
should not rest while he had it. No, Blue, you must 
think of some other place where we can keep it.” 

“ That will be a difficult matter, and the worst of it is 
we have very little time to decide, for see, it is getting 
daylight alreadv.” 

“ So it is. But some place must be thought .of.. We 
can’t carry all that lot about in our pockets, it is not 
likely.” 

“ I never for a moment thought it. Can't you suggest 
anything ? I know you are fertile in expedients, Jack?' 

“ Which way are you going ? ” 

“ I was making straight tor Tumposki’s.” 

“ I thought so. Now, I’ll tell you what would do better 
than that.’ 

“ What ? ” 

“ Why, turn the horse’s head round, and drive to some 
of the fields ou the river-side below Chelsea. You will 
find there lots of lonely, rarely-visited spots, and I think 
the best thing we could do would be to bury the silver 
there.” 

“ Well, I daresay it would be safe.” 

“ It would, anrf I should recommend you to bury it in 
small portions, which would diminish the chauces of dis¬ 
covery, and we could fetch a little just as wo wanted it, 
and turn it into guineas by degrees.” 

“ Well, I’ll tnrn the horse, and do as you say.” 

“ I think there cannot be two opinions about it being 
the host plan we could adopt.” 

“ We shall he late.” 

“ We shall, and yet we shall reach there almost before 
sunrise.” 

“ I don’t doubt that.” 

“ Then, about those desolate places we ars not likely to 
find any one at that early hour, and besides, the mist oif 
the water will serve as an excellent screen to hide us.” 

“ You have laid hold of the rmht idea, J ack, hut, as you 
say, the monoy must certainly bo buried in small quanti¬ 
ties in different places, so that if one is found, which ia 
not at all unlikely, we shall not lose the lot.” 

“That is just w’hat I thought.” 

“ Come on, then.” 

Blueskin, as soon as Jack Lad made up Ilia mind, had 
turned the horse round, and drove in tho direction ol 
which he spoke, of course taking care not to pass near 
the Horseferry. 

On reaching Chelsea, about the spot wiiere the hospital 
now stands, the character of tho place fully bore out the 
description which Jack had given of it. 

The numerous low-lying fields, then nowhere.near any 
buildings, wero covered with a douse white mist, which 
made it impossible for them to see far before tharc- 
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But finding the road good, they still drove on, and 
passed the foot of Battorsea-bridgc. 

The further they proceeded, the denser grew the mist. 
It was, too, very cold, and settled upon them in large ■ 
drops of moisture. 

But it was in places scarcely so high as it had been, 
being densest nearest the ground, so that when Jack 
stood up in the cart he was able to see tolerably well 
about him, and direct his companion where to drive. 

“ Blue,” ho said, “ it has just struck me that some¬ 
where about here there is a clump of trees which vtretch 
right down to the water’s edge. Now, don’t you think 
that would make a good hidiug-place.” 

“ I do; aud moreover, if we had the treasure not far 
from the river’s side, we could row down here some dark 
night, and carrv a quantity away in the boat and dispose 
of it.” 

“ Capital. The place must he somewhere close here. 
Drive carefully. I see it just before us. Pull up now.” 

Blueskin pulled up, and then stood up in the cart to see 
that his youug comrade was not mistaken. 

Through the upper stratum of the mist he could just 
define a mass of something dark. 

“We won’t drive too close up to the place, Blue, for 
fear of leaving a trace.” 

“ I low shall you manage then ? ” 

“ Why, I will stand here with tLe horse and cart, 
while you load yourself with as many of the ingots as 
you can conveniently carry. Then, when you return 
from having placed them somewhere among the trees, you 
can staud by the horse while I take a load, and so do it 
by turns.” 

“ Very well, that will do; at least, I will carry the lot, 
or how will you know where to take tLem to P ” 

“ Just as you like.” 

Jack then loaded Blueskin with a great many ingots, 
who started off while he stood there on guard. 

Blueskin was absent some moments, but when he re¬ 
turned he said— 

“ I shan’t he so long next time; I had to fix upon a 
place, you know, and to take notice where I was going.” 

Away he went with load number two, and he continued 
this process till the whole had been transferred to the 
wood. 

“ There seems to he no people about; I have not heard 
a, sound or seen a thing all the time.” 

“ So much the better, then.” 

“ Just so; and I think it w ould be quite safe if we were 
to leave the horse and cart here.” 

“I should not leaie them in the road. If you go a 
little further you will come to a gate leading into the 
fields. We will lead the horse in there.” 

“ That will do.” 

Blueskin led the way to the gate he spoke of, and Jack, 
taking the horse by the bridle, followed. 

The gate was not fastened in any way, so they swung 
it open, and passed in without difficulty. 

The links with which the horses two fore legs had pre¬ 
viously been fastened were again produced, and the 
animal having been secured, they made the host of their 
way to the wood. 

There were now some very unequivocal symptoms of 
the sun makiug his appearance aud dispersing the mist. 

Still they thought they should have time, before any 
one came to the spot, to do what they wished. 

Just as they wore passing out of the gate, Jack struck 
his foot against something, which fell with a clattering 
sound to the ground. 

He would have paid no further attention to it, however, 
if his companion had not asked— 

“ What’s that f ” 

Jack stooped to see, and then he cried— 

“.More luck! fortune is on our side at Inst! It is a 
spade ! ^/hat in the world should we have done without 
one ? ” 

CHAPTER CCXXIII. 

BLUESKIN AND JACK SIIErPARD TAKE LODGINGS IN 

NEWQATE-STFEET, NEXT DOOR TO JONATHAN WILD’S. 
Just at that moment so simple a thing as a spade was a 
valuable acquisition to our two friends, for without one 
they would nave found their task of burying the treasure 
both tiresome and laborious. 


With a lighter heart than he had had in his bosom to* 
many a long day, Jack shouldered the spade and followed 
Blueskin to the wood with a quick step. 

The little clump of trees, however, which grew upon 
the margin of the river was scarcely worthy of being 
dignified with the name of wood, but still, for want ot a 
better appellation, we must so designate it. 

Blueskin had deposited the ingots of silver m one heap, 
and so dose to the river that they had already begun to 
sink in the soft earth. 

We need not linger over this portion of our narrative. 
Let it suffice for us to say that, with the aid of their 
spade, they, in about an hour buried all the ingots, with 
the exception of four, two of which were carried by Jack 
and two by Blueskin. 

In accordance with the arrangement they had made, 
the ingots were not buried in one neap. 

Indeed, they even went so far as to dig a hole fur each 
ingot, of which there were in all thirty-seven. 

By the time they had finished, however, the sun had 
attained a e ^nsiderable altitude, and the mist had been 
wholly dispersed. 

But, to the best of their knowledge, they had not been 
seen in what they were about by any living creature. For 
certain they had not been in any way disturbed iu what 
they were about. 

Going forth into the lane, they were pleased to find the 
place still preserved its solitary and desolate character. 

“ Now, Jack,” said Blueskin, “ what is to be done next ? 
We must be uncommonly careful, bear iu mind, for 
Jonathan Wild won’t be long before be hears of his loss, 
and he will set it down to us directly.” 

“ He can’t know of it yet, Blue; and there can’t be 
many people astir yet. I think the best thing to do will 
be to get into the cart and drive straight back to 
Tumposki’s, in Seven Dials, if you think we can make 
sure of shelter there.” 

“ But that will be a very bold and hazardous proceeding, 
Jack.” 

“ What, to drive through London ? ” 

“ In broad daylight! ” 

“ Not a hit of it. You may depend if we get into the 
cart, and drive along like ordinary people, taking no 
notice of anybody or anything, nobody will take notice 
of us.” 

“ I don’t know that, Jack.” 

“ Well, let us try it.” 

“ I don’t mind if you don’t, of course, hut still capture, 
now that we have succeeded so well, would be uncommonly 
vexatious.’ 1 

“ I admit that. But do you know I don’t think we shall 
run into much danger. In the first place, it will be such 
a bold and daring thing to do that no one would believe 
we had the courage to attempt it.” 

“ I shouldn’t wonder.” 

“ Get the cart out of the field, and let us start at once, 
and get to our journey’s end as soon as possible.” 

The cart was got out into the lane, and our two friends 
entered it and drove back to London. 

They tried their best to carry out the plan which Jack 
had mentioned, though neither of them could altogether 
forbear from casting furtive glances around them when 
they fairly got iuto Loudon. 

However, with a boldness which no one could help 
admiring, they took their course in a direct line and 
through the principal thoroughfares to their destination. 

But in this to a great extent lay the secret of their 
success. > 

Without any mischance happening to them whatever, 
they arrived at the door of the Jew’s house in Little Earl 
street, Seven Dials. 

They had evidently been watched for and expected, for 
no sooner had they brought tlieir vehicle to a standstill 
than the door was opened, and Tnmposki appeared upon 
the threshold. 

Qur two friends were out with marvellous celerity, and 
ran into the house. 

There was a boy standing in the passage, and lie ran 
out to take charge of the horse. 

“ Don’t ask any questions, Aaron,” said Blueskin, 
observing the look of astonishment which was depicted 
upon the Israelite’s countenance; “but tell me, is tiiaS 
bey who has just run out capable of driving a hor»x ? ” 

“ Oh! dear, ye#.” 
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“ Then call him inside a moment, and I will tell him 
where I want the horse and cart taken.” 

The Jew did a3 he was desired, and then F.lueskin gave 
the boy the required directions. 

As soon as he had departed, the Jew led our two friends 
into the sitting-room where their preceding interview had 
taken place. 

Jack then entered into an account of the various 
iucideufs which had befallen them since they last saw 
each other, and concluded with the production of the four 
ingots of silver. 

They were not, however, very candid with him. 

Jack judged it would be best not to be. 

For instance, he did not tell him from whence the silver 
had been taken. 

Nor did lie tell him that they had any more than what 
they placed upon the table. 

“ Now, Aaron,’ said Jack, “ look at those, and tell me 
what you think of them.” 


The Jew’s eyes glistened as he estimated the weight of 
the ingots by balancing them in his hand. 

“Now we want, of course, to turn them into money, 
and we trust to yon to give us as much as you can 
for them without reserving an extravagant profit to 
yourself. We will settle with you for the rest after¬ 
wards.” 

“ Be honest with us,” Blueskin. “ If you are you will 
find it the best policy in the long run.” 

“ I will be honest with you,” said the Jew, “and give i 
you a fair price for the silver. Wait a moment, and 1 
will fetch my scales.” 

The scales were in a cupboard close at hand, so they 1 
were soon produced. | 

Then, with scrupulous care, Tumposki proceeded to | 
weigh each ingot. 

The weight of each he put down on a piece of paper, i» 
characters intelligible to no one but himself. 

Then he added the whole up. 
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"How much can yon give?” asked Jack, who was 
oage? and impatient to arrive at the result.” 

They do not weigh just the same each,” said the Jew, 
“ although the difference is slight. I can give you forty- 
eight pounds for the four, and, if you will believe me, 
that is almost their full value.” 

“ Say fifty,” cried Jack, whilo he rapidly divided the 
whole number of ingots by four and multiplied them by 
fifty, in order to got at the total value of the whole. 

“ No; I can only say forty-eight.” 

“ That is twelve pounds each,” said Blaeskin. 

“ Just so; and I should not say so little as that, only I 
thought it would induce yon to be liberal with me.” 

“ Well, give us ten pounds each, and keep the remain¬ 
der ou account. You shall have nothing to complain of 
from us on the score of liberality.” 

This matter being thus adjusted, a meal was brought in, 
and while they were discussing it, Bluoskin spoke to the 
old Jew as follows— 

“ Aaron, we want you to render us a service—a very 
important service, and yet an easy cue. Will you do 
it?” 

“ Of course I will.” 

“ That’s hearty. Now listen to mo.” 

“ I am all attention.” 

“ As I daresay you know, there is, next door to Jona¬ 
than Wild’s house in Ncwgate-strect, a house which is let 
out in lodgings.” 

“ 1 did not know it, hut I daresay there is, as you say 
so.” 

“ Well, this house is occupied by a shoemaker, who 
keeps the grouud floor, aud lets all the rest of the house 
to lodgers.” 

The Jew nodded. 

“ They are always having changes in their tenants, so 
I want you to go there at once and ascertain whethor 
th.cy have one of their top attics to let.” 

“ I understand.” 

“ Mind yon, no other room than one next to the roof, 
and with a window opening on to the tiles will answer my 
purpose. Do you understand that P ” 

“ I do.” 

“ Well, then, if there sh.onld be, and I think it very 
likely, you will please take that room for Jack and myself, 
without, of course, saying who we are. You can call us 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Smith.” 

“ But you .ler.'t mean to say you are going to take 
apartments next doer to Jonathan Wild’s ? ” 

“ Yes wo are, but never you miud that. If you quite 
understand what we want, be good enough to oblige us 
by setting off at once. If they waut any reference, you 
can pay them a guinea on account.” 

“ All right. If there is an attic to let in the house you 
meution, I will take it,” 

“ I)o so.” 

“ But how if thero is not P ” 

“ Try all the other houses on that side of Warwiok-laue, 
though I should much prefer the oue I mentioned, if you 
can manage it.” 

“ 1 am off now. Here are the ton pounds each yon 
asked for, and the remainder is to go ou account. You 
must remember I was responsible for the two horses you 
have lost.” 

“ Yes, I know all about that, and if you will serve us 
faithfully, I will take care that you are not a loser 
by it.” 

The Jew, a few minutes afterwards, set out upon his 
errand, and Jack and Blueskiu, who were both much 
fatigued, repaired to the room they had previously occu¬ 
pied, aud endeavoured to obtain a few Lours’ rest and 
sleep. 

Not only did they stand in immediate need of 'noth on 
the score of exhaustion, but they felt that in all probability 
they would have a hard and harassing night’s work to 
do, and wnen they should have another chauco as good as 
the present was very problematical. 

They had not to woo slumber long. It socu came to 
them. 

When they awoke, the Jew was standing at their 
bedside. 

“ What is the result of your errand ? ” cried Blueskiu, 
“Tell me at ouce. Do not keep us in suspense.” 

“ fchlCCeM.” 

“ You have met with success P ” 


“ Yes, the back attic in the shoemaker’s house is to lei.” 
“ Was to let, you moan ? ” 

“ Just so.” 

“ And you ha75 taken it for Mr. Smith and Mr. Jones?” 
“ Yea.” 


CHAPTER CCXXIV. 

OU2 F.7 0 TRIENDS DEPART UPON THEIR PERILOUS 
KXPI'DITON. 

“Bravo, Aaron,” said Blueskin, leaping off the bed 
upon which he had thrown himself, without removing 
any of his apparel. “ Let us hear the whole of the story 
from begiunincr to end.” 

“Very well,” replied Tnmposki. “ I went from here 
straight to Newgato-strcet, and next door to Jonathan 
Wild’s I found the shoemaker’s, as you described.” 

“ Did you look up at Jonathan’s house ? ” asked Jack. 

“ 1 did.” 

“ Did you sec anything ? ” 

“ Nothing unusual. The door was closed.” 

“ Co on about tlio shoemaker,” said Blueskin. “That 
is what I want to hear most.” 

“ I found tho front door open.” 

“ It always is.” 

“ I knocked, and presenlly the landlord made his 
appearance. I told him what I wanted, and he said 
‘ Yes, some people that had lived in his top back-attic bad 
moved yesterday.’ I asked to see the place, so be took 
me up an endless lot of stairs, until at last, passing 
through a door, we stood iu a little hit of a place that 
could not be called a room.” 

“Nevermind what it could be called,” said Blueskin. 
“ Had it got a window opening on to the tiles ? ” 

“ Oh! yes.” 

“ That is everything, then.” 

“ I thought the place wonld suit you, so I asked how 
much the rent was, and lie told me two shillings a-week.” 

“ Did he ask for any references ? ” 

“ Yes, bnt I told him that the two gentlemen wh 0 
wore about to take it wonld only want to occupy 
occasional!} - , and that they had commissioned me, i 
felt any scniplos about the inattor, to pay him ten wf he 
in advance.” ceks 

“ What did he say then ? ” 

“ Oh! that removed all difficulty, and I gave him a 
guinea, telling him to keep the extra shilling to drink 
your health.” 

“ Yon told him we should want to come to-night.” 

“Yes.” 

“ Did he make any objection ? ” 

“None whatever.” 

“ What is about the time P ” 

“ Noon.” 

“ Very well'; we shall not waut to go till dusk, so you 
will please let us slay where we are until then.” 

“ Agreed.” 

“ We want to have as much sleep as we can, for I have 
no idea when we shall get another chauco.” 

“ When shall I call you ? ” 

“Just about sunset. Wo will then come down, have 
something to eat, and start off.” 

“ Cf course, it is nothing to me,” said the Jew; “ but 
I think you will he running into very great danger by 
going to Newgato-streot. You are a couple of da.vi.vg 
chaps, I know; but still I think you ought to use a little 
discretion.” 

“ Trust to us,” said Blueskin ; “ our plans are carefully 
matured, and the danger we shall iucur will not be half 
so much as you seem to think.” 

“ I am glad to hear it.” 

“ Leave us now, and rest assured that to-night wo shall 
si nke such a blow at Jonathan Wild that h8 will scarcely 
be able to recover from it.” 

The Jew’s eyes glittcrod, and rubbing bis hands briskly 
together, he said — 

“ Let mo see you do that—let me see you do that, and 
I will cheerfully assist you in any way that lies iu my 
power. If you want money to carry out the euterprizo 
against him, call upon mo. I would give you the last 
shekel I possessed.” 

“ Mako your mind easy,” said Jack; “ you must know 
that whenovsr I mxie up my mind to do a thing 1 always 
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doii. Now I have made up my mind to. bang Jonathan 
Wild at Tjburn, and yon mark my words if I don’t.” 

“ That would bo brave—brave, indeed.” 

“ Leave us, then, and think it over. You may depend 
it will be done.” 

The old Jew left the room, and then Jack, turning to 
his comrade, said— 

“ You told the old Jew just now that all our plans were 
matured.” 

“ I know I did, and so tlioy are.” 

“ I dou’t donbt that, but you forget I do not share in 
them, nor do I know what you intend to do, except that 
I can guess why you have taken the top attic in the house 
next to Jonathan Wild’s.” 

“ Haven’t I told you?” 

“ No.” 

“ Then I thought I had. However, I will give you my 
plan of operations in a very few words.” 

“ Do so, and then I shall he able to rest all the better.” 

“ Well, my plan is simply this. To-night we g-> to this 
licuso next to Wild’s, and enter upon the occupation of 
the attic.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ The first thing we shall do will he to climb out of the 
window on to the roof, and from thence on to tho roof of 
Wild’s house.” 

“ That is just what I thought.” 

“ I n the roof of this there is, to my knowledge, a trap¬ 
door.” 

“ Arid to mine,” said Jack, “for I once raised it and got 
through.” 

“ I intend for you to do the same thiug again.’" 

“ Let us hear the arrangements you have made.” 

“ 1 agreed with Steggs, then, that I would tap on this 
trap-door in a certain manner. If Wild was out, and the 
coast perfectly clear, he would unfasten it, for it is now 
always kept bolted. If Wild was there, and it was 
dangerous for us to enter, he should take no notice, and 
wc should have to wait.” 

fcj “ Good, that is a most excellent arrangement, provided 
always that Steggs docs not play us false.” 

“ 1 don’t think you need fear that.” 

“ 1 hope he will not.” 

“ So do I.” 

“ If he took it into his head to betray ns to Jonathan, 
we should be very awkwardly situated indeed.” 

“ 1 fancy he hates the thief-taker too cordially for that. 
You must remember he has treated him very badly.” 

“ lie has.” 

“ And Steggs is a man of a most vindictive character.” 

“ That is a good deal.” 

" But we must run the risk of that. Let me tell you 
the remainder of my plaus.” 

“ Yes, do.” 

“ Should the coast be quite clear, and Steggs unbolts 
the door, I shall remain upon the roofs to keep watch 
and ward, while you will descend through the trap-door, 
and make your way to the room where Edgworlh Bess is 
confined.” 

“ Go on, go on.” 

“With all the speed possible you will make her ac¬ 
quainted with what you intend to do, and then bring her 
to the trap-door. I shall bo above, and will assist her on 
to the roofs; you will follow, and Steggs, if ho thinks 
proper.” 

' It is a capital plan.” 

“ Do yon think it likely to succeed ?” 

“ 1 think it certain to do so, if Jonathan is from 
home.” 

“ So do T; and as for that, Steggs will be able t-o tell 
us of it. When you are all fairly on the roofi.tbo trap-door 
will be closed, and we shall make our way into tho attic, 
and thence into the street.” 

“ What then ? 

“ The next thing will be instant and immediate fiignt. 
The treasure must he unhuried, and we must mabj the 
best of our way out of England, and not return until 
Edgwortb Bess has passed her twenty-first birthday.” 

Jack clasped l.lucskin by tho hand. 

“ I think I can see the end of all that wo have endured. 

; Happiness, old friend, is in store for us, I feel sure of 
I that ” 

“ I trust so, Jack.” 


“ Oh! I feel sure of it—quite sure. But stay; there 
is something in your plans which you have omitted.” 

“What?” 

“ When wo descend from the attic and make our way 
into Newgate-strcct, where shall we betake ourselves ? ” 

“ I hardly know, Jack, where we ought to go first.” 

“And how shall we escape—on foot ?” 

“ I think so.” 

“ But if Wild pursues us ? ” 

“ I am in licpes ho will not.” 

“ But we must provide for the possibility cf his domg 
so.” 

“ It would be wisest.” 

“Of course it would.” 

“ What should we do ? ” 

“ I leave that to jou.” 

“ I do not want to excite suspicion. Now, if we had a 
vcliiclo of any sort waiting in Newgato-street, it will bo 
sure to attract attention.” 

“ Then which way are we to take to leave England?” 

“You shall yourself decide.” 

“ Shall we go to Holland or to France P ” 

“ Just as you please.” 

“ I should say France.” 

“ Very well.” 

“ Then, as for the route, I should say take the most 
unfrequented one yon can find, and embark from soiuo 
Obscure port.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ If we were to go to Dover, or anywhere there, 
Jonathan would be down upon us directly.” 

“ Unquestionably.” 

“ 1 think Edgwortb Bess can ride.” 

“What of that?” 

“ Suppose we were to have three horses saddled, and 
kept waiting for us, not necessarily in Lewgate-street, 
but somewbere close at hand ? ” 

“ That might be done.” 

“ Oh ! yes, and then we should at lenst stand a chance 
of making our escape, even if Jonathan Wild should 
pursue us.” 

“Let it be so, then, and consider that all our arrange¬ 
ments are finally settled.” 

“ I think they are.” 

“ And now, got all the sleep you can, and so he able to 
endure fatigue, for it strikes mo it will be a long time 
belbie you will have any rest.” 

“ l fear so.” 

Blucskin did not reply. 

He was more weary and more in need of sleep than his 
younger and more active companion. 

But in a little while both slumbered, nor did they 
awake until just dusk. In accordance with the arrange¬ 
ment made, the old Jew came into the room to wake 
them. 

They started up hastily and went down, where they eat 
heartily, os men only can eat who do not know when food 
will pass their lips again. 

CHAPTER CCXXV. 

JACK SHEPPARD ANTI DLUESKIN TAKE POSSESSION OP 
THEIR LODGINGS. 

Instructions were given to Aaron Tnmposki to have 
three saddle-horses waiting just round tho corner of 
Warwick-laue, one of which was, of course, to be furnished 
with a side-saddle. 

Then, these arrangements having been made, and as the 
streets were quite dark, our friends, well and fully armed, 
with their hearts nerved with courage, and their muscles 
strung for action, set out upon their perilous excursion. 

To reach the place of their destination, however, they 
made a considerable detour, getting into Newgato-street, 
in fact, not from the Skinner-street, but St. ilailin’s-le- 
Grand end. 

The street was dark and tolerably full of people. 

But unheeding them, our two friends made their way to 
the house we have so often mentioned. 

Upon reaching it, as a matter of course, they found the 
front door wide open, and, as another matter of course, 
tho shoemaker was standing on his doorstep, gazing at 
the passers by in the street. . 

In fact, his shocmaking business was a mere blind. Th* 
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fellow wau idle, and lie made enough out of his lodgers not 
only to pay the rent, but to keep his wife and children. 

Consequently, early and late he was to be seen there 
adorning 1 the doorway. 

It would seem as though he had been on the look-out 
for his new lodgers. Doubtless, the fact of their having 
paid so long in advance roused his curiosity. 

Now, neither Jack nor Blueskin wished him to peruse 
their countenances, so affecting to lake no notice, they 
brushed past him into the passage, which was very dark 

Jack spoke, for Blueskin feared that this man might 
know the tones of his voice. 

“ Where is the landlord ? ” he asked. 

“ Who are you ? ” asked the shoemaker, trying in vain 
to pierce the gloom and obtain a glimpse of his lodgers’ 
countenances. 

“ We are Jones and Smith,” said Jack, “ and have 
come to take possession of the attic which our friend took 
for us.” 

“ Oh ! indeed gentlemen; very well; of course. 1 will 
show you the way upstairs. Wife ! wife ! ” 

“ Well,” cried a sharp, acerb voice, “ what now P ” 

“A light, to chow the gentlemen upstairs.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then, from the lower 
regions of the house, tlicro came the faint flashing of a 
light. 

The shoemaker stepped forward and took a caudle out 
of his wife’s hand before she could get up to the top of 
the kitchen stairs. 

“ This way,” he said, “ this way,” holding tho light ns 
high above bis head as he could, in tho endeavour to ob¬ 
tain a glimpse of his visitors. 

But both had their hats drawn so close down over their 
brows, and tho candle itself gave out such an insuliicient 
light, that he was able to see little or nothing.” 

Besides which Jack said rapidly— 

“ Lead the way upstairs ; make haste, because we have 
no time to spare.” 

The shoemaker had no resource but to obey, so up ho 
went, without his curiosity being gratified. 

The stairs did, indeed, seem endless, but at length the 
top of them was reached, and they were ushered into the 
attic. 

“ Leavo the caudle,” said Jack, taking it out of the 
landlord’s hand as he spoke, and shutting tho door in his 
face. 

Very indignantly the shoemaker stumped downstairs, 
and poured out his sorrows to his wife. 

“Ah!” said she, in an oracular tone of voice, “that 
surcrin means something.” 

“ But what P ” 

“ Something id going to happen; mark my words, if 
there isn’t.” 

And this was all that could be elicited. 

But leaving the landlord of the lodging-house and his 
wife, we will turn our attention to the proceedings of 
others in whom the reader must feel a much greater 
amount of interest. 

No sooner was the door closed than Jack Sheppard shot 
a bolt into its socket. 

He would have turned the key in the lock if there had 
been one. 

But from that quarter they did not anticipate any in¬ 
terruption. 

Tho attic was unfurnished, and the only place where 
they could put the caudle was on the chimney-piece. 

Our two friends then went to the window. 

It was a small one, and opened upon two hinges like a 
door. 

It was most convenient for their purpose. 

Jack opened it, and crawled out on to tho tiles. 

He was quickly followed by Blueskin. 

The night, like the preceding one, was a very dark one. 

There was no moon, and not even a solitary star could 
be seen in the whole sky. 

From the window the roof sloped down to a kind of a 
parapet, which was about eighteen inches high. 

Our friends Lad to lower themselves down to this, and 
then stood in the gutter. 

It was full of mud and water, but they could walk 
along without much trouble, and in a few minutes, by 
oontinuiug in a westerly direction, they got fairly on to 
the roef of Wild’s house. 

The locality of the trap-door was of oottree well known 


to Blueskin and Jack. To the former from his residence 
with tho thief-taker, and to the latter because he had 
once on a memorable occasion made his way through it. 

On reaching it they crouched down on the tiles and 
listened. 

But all was profoundly still. 

Blueskin took his clasp-knife, and with the horn handle 
of it struck the trap-door in a peculiar manner. 

Then he waited with patience for a response. 

More than five minutes elapsed before it caino. 

That fleeting space of time seemed lengthened into 
half-au-hour by the waiters on the roof-top. 

Then the welcome sound came to their cars of the 
withdrawal of a bolt. 

It was followed by another similar eound, and then the 
trap-door was slowly raised. 

Seeing this, Blueskin took hold of the edge of it and 
raised it up. 

The moment he did so Steggs put his head through the 
aperture. 

A scared look was on his face. 

“Where is Wild?” Blueskin asked, without allowing 
him an opportunity to speak. 

“ Out! Can it be possible you are hero ? ” 

“ Yes, why not ? ” 

“ Jonathan is like a maniac. He has learned from some 
one that you broke into his warehouse in the Ilorseferrv, 
and took away six hundred pounds worth of silver ingots.” 

“ Well, what of that.” 

“ He has gone there determined to hunt you down. He 
will track you, he says, until he runs you to earth.” 

“ I’ho ! pho! Don’t pay any attention to what he says. 
It’s all rubbish. He has not got us, you see, and yet hero 
we are on the top of his own house.” 

“ I don’t know how soon he may return.” 

“ Never mind ! Wc have made up our minds to take 
Edgwortli Bess away this Very night. It won’t bo safe for 
her to stay here any longer. You had better come too.” 

“ You had better not try to-uiglit.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ Wild is so awfully savage.” 

“ I know that,” replied Blueskin, “ and fully expected 
he would be, and that is why I thought to-night would be 
the best to achieve our purpose. But we are wasting tiino 
by talking here, and I am quite certain we have not a 
moment to spare. I shall keep watch here on the roofs ; 
you keep guard on the stairs; Jack will descend and speak 
to Edgworth Bess.” 

“ Cumo on, then, since you will have it so, though I. 
should advise you to wait. The girl is quito safe where 
she is, and I will answer that no harm comes to her 
Besides, while she is here, .Jonathan is more at rest.” 

“ It cannot he helped, Steggs. We have made up our 
minds to take her away, and all our grraugemeuts are 
completed.” 

“ J shall have to leave with you.” 

“ So much the better.” 

“ To remain in my present situation after she is gone 
would only be casting away my life.” 

“ We cannot stay to unfold our plans now, Steggs, but 
you shall hear them shortly, and when they are made 
known to you, I am sure they will meet with your 
approval.” 

“ Come on, then.” 

Steggs and Jack did not speak to each other, and there 
was a certain feeling of hostility between them that not 
even the present meeting could remove. 

The latter, however, as soon as Steggs descended the 
ladder, by the aid of which he had reached tho trap-door, 
followed him, and also down the attic stairs to the landing 
from which the door opened that led into the chamber 
where Edgworth Bess was conflned. 

Steggs, however, w'ent to the head of the next flight of 
stairs and listened, but as he heard nothing suspicious, he 
waved his hand to Jack to stand aside while he entered 
the room and told Bess who was waiting for her, in order 
that in her surprise at seeing him she should not give vent 
to it in a cry which should alarm the house. 

In the meanw-hile. Jack, with a beating heart, stood on 
the landing listening for anything that might indicate the 
coming of bi8 foes. 

But in the thief-taker’a house all was silent. 

In fact, if Jack had known it, there could not have been 
| any moment more propitious than the present. 
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The only persons now in the thief-taker’s residence were 
Tonics and one of the band. 

These two were both on duty. 

One was on the lock at tho front door. 

The other on guard at tho grating leading to the cells. 

Jonathan Wild had been out some hours. 

When the intelligence was brought to him that liis 
warehouse in Westminster had been broken into and 
robbed, bo did not require any one to tell him who were 
the thieves. 

Tho existence of the place was knowu to but few persons, 
and there were fewer still who could have found their way 
into it. 

Uttering the most awful curses that any one could con¬ 
ceive, Jonathan Wild had called his men together and rode 
to the llorseferry. 

Ilis determination was this. 

Wheu he arrived ho would look all around for some clue 
as to the ronto taken by the robbers, and then, having 
once got upon the track, to follow it up, step by step, until 
he had them in his power. 

But the mere relation of Jack’s and Blueskin’s adven¬ 
tures is enough to show that at present he had not suc¬ 
ceeded in coming up with them. 


CHAPTER CCXXYI. 

JACK SHEPPARD’S HAPPINESS IS OF SHOUT DURATION. 
With a slow and steady step, aud a look of extreme 
apprehension upon his face, Steggs came out of Edgworth 
Bess’s room, and crossed the landing to where Jack stood. 

“Enter,” he said, “and be quick. Jonathan may 
return at any moment, and then all will be lost.” 

Jack Sheppard did not wait to bear the rest of this 
admonitory sentence, but hurried to the door. 

It was partly closed. 

lie tapped upon the panel, and entered. 

Then his cars were greeted with a faint but fervent cry 
of welcome. 

Almost blind with emotion, he staggered forward, and 
through a kiud of mist he caught sight of the form of she 
whom he loved better than all the world. 

Then the next moment be felt her arms twined round 
bis neck and her head upon his shoulder. 

“Oh ! Jack—Jack ! You bavo come at last. I have for 
eo long wished and expected you. You have como to save 
mo, Jack, havo you not P You will take me away from 
this hateful and terrible place—out of Jonathan Wild’s 
power ? Oh ! Jack, I am so very glad to see you.” 

What Jack’s feelings were at this moment no one could 
possibly tell. 

He was in a kind of delirium, and scarcely conscious 
whether what was taking place was real or a distempered 
vision. 

His heart swelled. 

The sensation of joy which be experienced almost over¬ 
came him. 

Loving her as ho did, it was unspeakable rapture to hear 
her softly-uttered words and feel her arms around his 
neck. 

Was ho loved in return ? 

Could it be possible that she had for him similar feel¬ 
ings to those which he had in liis breast for her. 

Ho fancied so now. 

It was nut in Ins power to resist the influence which this 
feeling had over him. 

Upon an impulse which he could not have controlled 
had instart death been tbe penalty of its gratification, 
he placed bis arms around ber slender form, and pressed 
her ardently against bis breast. 

At that moment he forgot the purport of tbe conversa¬ 
tion he bad had with Blucskin upon this very subject so 
short a time before. 

He forgot their own perilous position. 

Forgot that be was a condemned felon with a reward 
upon his bead. 

And where was be ? 

Instead of being far away and sate from ail pursuit, 
there be was in a house that positively adjoined tbe prison 
of Newgate. 

And not only that, he stood beneath lis reef of hifl 
greatest and most implacable enemy. 

Tho mot 1 , who had over and brer urcI n sworn '.bat ho 
We ,*14 Mbtf him i.o tta gftlfapre, *tn,l HUfiM ha vrrtfv tbfct 


oath, had he not step by step urged him forward to bis 
fatal destination. 

But all that faded from Jack’s mind. 

He onlyfeltt.bat he loved—that bo held the object of 
bis love to bis heart—that her bead was resting upon his 
shoulder—that her arms were round liis neck. 

She bad spoken to him words of kindness—she bad 
expressed ber reliauco upon him. lie had come to save 
her. 

Cau it be wondered at that all these things produced a 
kind o f iutoxicat ion in Jack’s mind. 

It was Edgworth Bess, however, who first roused him 
from this state of bliss—from tbe only moment of pure 
happiness that be bad ever known. 

‘Jack,” she said. “Release me now—you hurt me. 
llow came you here? Ob ! fly—fly ! If Jonathan Wild 
returned, what would become of us P ” 

“ Jonathan Wild! ” repeated Jack, for tbe word struck 
upou bis ear liko a jarring discord in tbe midst of sweet 
music. “ I have a reckoning to pay off with that villaiu. 
Do not fear him, for you may already consider yourself out 
of bis power.” 

“ Oh! that is joyful news/ indeed. Out of his power ? 
Oh! Jack, I knew you would save me. I felt sure of 
it. I have waited a long—long time for you to take me 
away from here; but you have come at last.” 

“ I have; audwbatis more, I havo two trusty friends 
to aid me, and so you have nought to fear. United, we 
are a match for Jonathan Wild.” 

“ One is Steggs.” 

“ Yes, and the other is Blueskiu.” 

“ Ho lias, indeed, proved himself a friend.” 

“ One is on the landing outside, and tbe other is on tbe 
roofs above, keeping guard.” 

“On tbe roofs?” 

“ Yes. 1 ought to have told you. The only way we 
can manage is for you to escape by the roofs. We have 
taken an attic in the house next door, and to that we shall 
have to make our way.” 

“ Ob ! Jack, you do not know bow much I would do to 
be free from t lie power of the villain Wild.” 

“ That is all you will have to do. Our course is plain 
and straight before us. Everything is arranged.” 

“ Then let us fly at once.” 

“ Are you prepared ? ” 

“Quite; and Steggs has told me that Wild is not in tbe 
house, though no one knows bow soon be may return. 
Oh! let us fly at once, lost be should come back aud find 
us here.” 

“We will; but believe me, I have dedicated my life to 
your service. I am a condemned man. Do not shudder. 
The crime of which I was accused I am as innocent of as 
you are yourself. But ere I die I have determined that 
I will see you in possession of your rights, and Jouathau 
Wild swinging on the triple-tree at Tyburn ! ” 

“ If any one deserved such a fate,” said Edgworth Bess, 
“ ho does, and lie has proved himself so inveterate a foe to 
me, that I could not pity him were such to be his fate to¬ 
morrow.” 

“ Pity him ! ” said Jack, “ I should think not. But 
surely his course of iniquity must be well nigh run out. 
Tbe crimes be has committed are enough for tbe damna¬ 
tion of twenty men! ” 

“ Hush, Jack. I do not like to bear you talk like that.” 

“ He brought my father to the scaffold. He offended 
him in some way, I know not how, but let it be what it 
may, for that offence he swore that he should die at 
Tyburn! He kept bis oath, and murdered my father.” 

“Ob ! it is terrible.” 

“ And then, myself. Malignant fate in some way threT 
us together. At the time even when you saw me first I was 
in his employ, and had I taken part with him against your¬ 
self I should probably never have incurred his hate and 
enmity in the way I have done. But you know the perils 
and the dangers through which I have had to pass, and 
solely on bis account. Then he brought a false ebargo of 
murder against me—kept away the lawyer who was 
instructed to appear in my behalf—and caused me to be 
sentenced to death.” 

“ Yonr wrongs are great, and so are mine, bat in the 
end we ehall triumph, and he will pay the penalty of hia 
guilty nets. If I can do anything to bring about bo 
desirable an end you may depend A shall, But 1 loo* 

upon hs? downfall t»* serfaiar 
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“ We sliall see,” said Jar 1 !; but come, I forget myself. 
This is Dot the time for talk or explanations. Blueskin 
will ho wondering where I am so Dug.” 

“ Oh ! yes, Jack. Fly now. 1 hope we shall have many 
emporium ties of talking to each other.” 

Reluctantly Jack went to the door of the chamber. 

lie knew Steggs was there not a moment betore, for he 
had seen him, but new he was nowhere to be found. 

Jack’s mind was always full of suspicion as regards 
Stegga, and he locked upon hia absence iu an unfavourable 
light. 

It was net without much misgiving, too, that ho 
noticed it. 

Conld it be possible fh&t ho had gone to betray hum 
That he wan entrapped ? 

Taking his companion by the arm, who could tell by 
his looks and manner—for ho said nothing—that some¬ 
thing was wrong, ho passed out of tbo chamber on to the 
landing. 

But thero wa3 no Stoggs to be seen. 

lie made his way to the top of the stairs that led dewn 
into the hall, and locked down and listened. 

Tbo moment, however, that he stooped to put himself 
in a listening attitude, he heard the sounds of some 
unusual disturbance taking place below. 

Thero was the trampling of feit, tlsc shouting of voices, 
and among these last Jack fancied be could distinguish 
the tones of his arch enemy, Jonathan Wild. 

But before be could decide upon this, he heard some 
one ascending the staii-3 rapidly. 

He drew back, aud put his left arm around Edgworth 
Bess, who was half fainting with terror. 

Jack coolly drew his sword from its sheath. 

Then turned to the other flight of stairs leading np to 
the attics. 


She had witnessed vrb?t bed taken place, and vras 
almost too horriiiod to move er speak. 

_ Stcggn had shown himself her friend on so many ocn- 
sions, and doue her so many services, that Bb,e had grova 
to like him, and was quite assured of his fidelity. 

“ There ia the ladder,” cried Jack. “ Haste, haste, c? 
it will be too lata! You will find IU joskin above.” 

“ Here I am,” said a voice, and immediately a ray of 
light from the trap-door above was sent down upon the 
landing. 

It was Blueskin, who held a dark lantern in hie hand. 

Edgworth Bess saw the ladder, and commenced ascend¬ 
ing it. 

“ Be quick, Blue! Steggs has betrayed na to Wild, bnt 
be has paid for his treachery with his death ! Take Bees 
up and over the roofs safely. I will stay behind, aud 
cover the retreat. Quick, I say, cr Jonathan will be upon 
ns ! Ha! be is here! ” 

Jonathan had by the greatest clmr.ee escaped being 
thrown down by the body of Steggs, bnt he had just time 
to step back. 

He paused for a moment, and then ran np the attic 
stairs, all the time calling lustily to his men to follow 
him. 

Blueskin took in the aspect of affairs at a glance, and, 
stooping down, caught hold of Bess by both her arms, and 
drew her up through the trap-doer. 

Jack Sheppard ran to the foot cf the ladder and ascended 
it rapidly. 

He was in hopes of being able to rench the top and get 
on to the roof in time to cither draw the ladder up after 
him or throw it down so as to impede the progress of his 
foe. 

But Jonathan was too close behind him. 

1 lis feet were on the lowest rounds of the ladder before 


“ Fly! ” be said, “ fiy ! Be quick, tor your life! I will Jack could get on to the roof, 
guard this staircase, and cover your escape, hiuke your Passion lent Jonathan strength and speed, and he 
way out on to tho roofs. Yoa’will see a ladder on the ascended the ladder with marvellous quickness, 
landing above that will enable you to do so.” But, on reaching the roof above. Jack once more grew 

“ No, no, Jack ; I will not fly aud leave you here. Yon calm and cool, 
must, eome with me, or I stay.” Illuoskiu had not got far off with Edgworth Bess, and 

“No, no, that must not be. I ean ascend the stairs they would have some awkward ridges to surmount before 


much quicker than yourself. Go up, I pray you. Don’t 
waste time in needless argument. Ascend, asceud. I 
will follow you.” 

Thus adjured, and half terrified by the vehemence and 
rapidity with which Jaek spoke, Edgworth Bess ran up 
the stairs leading to the attics. 

At the same'moment Steggs reached the top of the 
other flight. 

He looked heated, alarmed, and breathless. 

Behind him Jaek conld hear some one else corfeir.^. 

His heart told him it was Jonathan Wild, 

The impression was firmly fixed upon Jack’s mind that 
Steggs had betrayed him, and that conviction continued, 
although the first words Steggs spoke ought to have dis¬ 
sipated it. 

“Fly!” he said, “ fly! with all speed! Jonathan, by 
some means, has got upon your track, and is coming up¬ 
stairs. Fly! fly!” 

And Steggs came on np the attio stairs, which Jack 
gradually ascended sword in hand. 

Edgworth Bess stood at the top. 

“Villain!” eried Jack, his eyes still blinded by sus¬ 
picion ; “ villain ! you Lnvo already betrayed us to the 
rascally thief-taker, and now yon wish to make our cap¬ 
ture certain. Take that as a reward for your treachery!” 

CHAPTER CCXXVII. 

JACK SHEPPARD AND JONATHAN WILD HAVE A STRUGGLE 

ON THE ROOF-TOPS, AND THE LATTER HAS A NARROW 

ESCAPE OF HIS LIFE. 

As Jack uttered these words in a loud and furious tone of 
voice, ho made a sudden thrust with hia swore at Steggs 
ac lie was ascending the stairs. 

It was impossible to avoid the stroke. 

The plunge was a rapid and a vigorous one. 

The sharp bright sword pierced his breast, and uttering 
a yell of agony, Steggs fell backwards down the stairs. 

Jack Sheppard hardly stayed to see the consequences of 
this rash and foolish act, but turned and ran upstairs 
himself. 

Bess was before him. 


they reached the window leading into the attic of the 
next door house. 

Jack did not know the reason then, bnt we may as well 
acquaint the reader with it now. 

Jt was well that Blneskin caught hold of the poor girl 
and drew her through the trap-door on to the roof in the 
manner we have recorded. Had he not done so, she could 
never have got cut by her own powers. 

Although much better than she had been, she was far 
from recovered from her dangerous illness. She found 
herself even weaker than she anticipated. 

Tho excitement, too, of her unexpected meeting with 
Jack—the sudden appearance of Wild—and the encounter 
with Steggs, all had their full effect upon her debilitated 
frame. 

Indeed, we have hinted that on the landing, when Jack 
put his arm aronud her and led her to the bottom of the 
stairs, she was in a half-fainting condition. 

But on tbo ladder, as soon as Jack pronounced the words 
in reference to Wild, “He is here!” she involuntarily 
turned round and caught sight of the countenance of the 
rillainous thief-taker, which was fully revealed by the 
light of the lantern. 

Her strength seemed then to utterly desert her, and 
Blueskin eaughtholdof her at a most opportune moment: 
otherwise she would have fallen to the ground. 

By the dead weight she hung upon his bauds, Blneskin 
guessed what had taken place, and when she was fairly 
outside be found his worst forebodings were confirmed. 

She was in a swoon. 

This was an unlooked-for dilemma. 

However, he took her in hia arms, and carried her for 
a short distance, until indeed, owing to tho awkward 
slopes of tho tiles, it became impossible to carry her any 
longer. 

Then he placed her down carefully. 

How was he to revive her ? 

He felt hot and cold by turns os he thought Jonathan 
would be upon them ere they could make good their 
escape. 

He felt in his pockets, and the first tiling hia baud 
encountered was a flask containing some brandy. 
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This, Le i rrt*. pined, would go xrtfcrr towards reviving 
her than anything else he could find, so, hastily pulling 
out the cork, ho poured no inconsiderable quantity of the 
burning fluid down her throat. 

The effect wst* iatientaEC-cns. 

She gasped violently for a moment, and then recovered. 

Blueskin looked behind him. 

Ha saw Jack standing, with hie rsvord drawn, over tho 
trap-door through which he had comes 

The only way in whieh he could aid him was, as he 
knew, to make all speed with Edgworth liec 3 to the atlio 
window, and this he at or.co set about. 

With these few words of explanation why they did net 
go further in the time than they did, we will leave them, 
and tr.rn onr attention to Jack Sheppard. 

As Biuevkin had seen, he was standing with his sword 
drown 

Jonathan Wild reached the top of the ladder, and saw 
Lis adversary there ready to receive Lim. 

But nothing danuted by the advantageous position c.f 
his foe, Jonathan drew l:ia own hanger from its eheatli, 
and held it before him to guard his person. 

Jack did not. speak. 

His whole attention was centred upon his adversary, 
and not the slightest movement that he made escaped his 
vision. 

As yet Jonathan Wild was out of his roach, cr he 
would have assuredly attacked him. 

CUutionsly, liofrever, Jonathan mounted tho ladder. 

Then, with his sword ready for action, ho made a sudden 
and impetuous rush upwards. 

Jack saw him eomiug. 

But almost before ha could strike at his foe he was 
standing on the roof. 

In an instant Wild pressed forward and attacked hie "oe 
with his heavy hanger. 

Jack, however, etood finely. 

Now thf advantage-waa on Wild’s side. 

Jack was not skilled in tho use t>f the swet'd, and 
Jonathan was. 

Moreover, tho thief-taker had a stylo of fighting peculiar 
to himself, and whieh would have embarrassed even an 
accomplished fencer. 

lie relied altogether upon tho vigorous delivery of heavy 
blows, brought down with the whole strength of his arm, 
and sneli oa would break through any guard. 

Eat Jack fought bravely against Lim during the few- 
seconds that the conflict lasted. 

Suddenly, however, Jonathan Wild, with or.o of Lie 
heavy blows, whisked his 6 word out of his Used. 

Away it went whirling through the air, until it fell with 
a clattering sound upon the tiles. 

And now, if Jonathan had wished to have taken Jack’s 
life, he could most assuredly Lave done so. 

Eut to have slain him with his own Land would not 
have satisfied his revenge. 

Nor would it have allowed him to fulfill his oath. 

Jack Sheppard, he resolved, should swing at Tyburn. 

Dropping Lis own aword, theu, he made a rush forward 
before Jack was aware of his intentions, and grasped him 
by the throat. 

Then a furious struggle commenced. 

Jonathan evidently It ought that when it came to a 
hand-to-hand encounter, his superior strength would mike 
tLe contest a brief one. 

Eut Le was mistaken. 

Jack’s muscles were like steel. 

Backwards and forwards they went, r.cw up the sloping 
roof, then down, reeling alarmingly near the open trap¬ 
door, whieh yawned for them like a grave, and ao close to 
the low parapet which bounded the roof, that it scorned 
as though they must fall over it. 

But they did uct. 

A lien Jack managed to break from V/ild’a grasp. 

With the swiftness of lightr.iug ho turned and tied. 

Eut Wild was after him instantly, and caught bold 
cJ the skirt of Jack’s coat as he climbed up the angular 
tiling. 

Jack’s hold was a frail one, and this almost pulled him 
down, but he struggled manfully, and grasped the edge 
from whieh the roof sloped down on botli sides. 

Heedless, however, of his nock, Jonathan scrambled 
after him, Dt;d overtook him era be could begin the 
dereaat. 


Then in this perilous position, wan their otrugglo re¬ 
newed with redoubled fury. 

But Jonathan soon got the advantage again over his 
opponent. 

Me forced Jack down. 

Both were tbon compelled to release the hold which 
they had kept upon the tiles. 

The consequenco was that they slipped down with 
rather alarming rapidity. 

Jack was undermost. 

Wild’s bauds were tight upon his throat. 

The sharp edges of tho red tiles eut hia head, torp his 
clothes, and grazed his akin as he slipped down with Wild 
upon him. 

He gave himself up for lost. 

Eut unexpected assistance suddenly presented it¬ 
self. 

Blueskin had cafoly reached the attic window with 
Edgworth Bess. 

He had placed her in the room, requesting her not to 
stir while he went to effect Jack Sheppard’s rescue. 

Tho poor girl promised to obey. 

lie, however, made his arrival just in time to save his 
comrade. 

lie hud a large pistol in his hand, hut he wa3 afraid to 
fire for fear of hitting Jack. 

He grasped it by the barrel, and got as near the com¬ 
batants as he could. 

Then, seeing an opportunity, he brought the huit end 
down v\ ith full foree upon Wild’s bead. 

The blow was cm Qwiul one, and sullicient to extinguish 
life. 

The thief-taker relaxed Lis grasp, and rolled dowu the 
rcof towards the para- of. 

CIlAPTEit CCXXVIII. 

JCKATHAN WILD ©VES OVIK FRIENDS A GREAT DEAL OF 
TROUBLE. 

Blueskin stretched out liis other hard, and elutched 
Jack Sheppard, thus arresting his descent. 

Jack soon aided himself. 

But no such aid was vouchsafed to Wild. 

If not dead, ho was certainly iusousible, for no one 
could have received such a blow as that without losing 
consciousness. 

lie rolled down the tiles, then, and at length came with 
a dull crash against tho low parapet. 

There it was thought he would have stayed. 

But an ominous cracking, crashing noise followed. 

The parapet was old and rotten, and quite unable to 
stand against such a blow as that which Wild’s body 
gave it. 

It crumbled away in a largo mass, and the whole, 
Jonathan Wild and all, disappeared from the eyes of 
our two friends, v, ho were much startled by this unexpected 
occurrence. 

Jack Sheppard, however, recovered himself instantly, 
and, r.ot without some misgiving, they went to see what 
had become of their foo. 

“ He is done for at last, I do believe,” said Blueskin. 
“ I should never have thought it. for I have considered 
from the first that li 9 was destined for the gallows, but it 
seems not.” 

“Don’t mako too sure,” 6 aid Jack. “I have known 
him have as narrow an escape as this. Wait till we look 
Jowtj.” 

They now reached the edge, and not trusting the 
parapet so much res to lean against it, they looked 
down. 

Beneath them was the yard at the back of Wild's 
house. 

Just below, and not many feet off, was a roof belonging 
to some outbuilding, arid ou the top of this roof was a 
largo watcr-taik or cistern. 

It was uncovered. 

Jonathan \Y lid had fallen into this. 

He was not dead. 

So thick was hi 3 skull, that the blow ho received 011:7 
partially stunned him. 

The cistern, which providentially was just under v/ners 
he fell, was almost full of water, and he fell into it with a 
tremendous splash. 

The sudden contact with the cold water restored him no 
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far to his senses that he struggled about, and finally stood 
up. 

The water then reached to his breast. 

More our two friends did not wait to see, but made the 
best of their way to the attic, where they knew .Edgworth 
Bess would he anxiously and impatiently awaiting their 
return. 

From Jonathan Wild they would have nothing to fear, 
for a little while at least. 

But, then, there were his men. 

How it was they had not long before this made their 
appearanoo upon the scene was more than they could 
tell. 

They did not know, however, the extent of Wild’s pre¬ 
cautions in this matter, nor how' he had disposed his forces 
so as to make their capture certain. 

Indeed, they thought their danger was very nearly 
over. Certainly all they would have to do would be to join 
their horses as quickly as possible and make the hest of 
their way off. 

The attic -window was reached in perfect safety, and 
without any further molestation. 

Edgworth Bess could not suppress a cry of joy when 
she saw them enter. She had been in a state of terrible, 
anxiety, and suspense ever since sbe had been left, and 
the sounds of strife, which had of course reached her ears, 
filled her with the utmost dread, and more than once she 
had been upon the point of going to them, only she re¬ 
membered tho promise which she had given to Blueskin 
not to stir. 

Now she was rewarded for having obeyed it by seeing 
them return safo and unhurt. 

They soon passed through tho window into the attio and 
closod it. 

The candle, which had heen stuck against the corner of 
the mantelpiece, was still burning, though a preter- 
naturally long wick dimmed its light. 

But Blueskin snuffed it, and then the three fugitives 
could see each other’s faces. 

Jack Sheppard carried the marks of the harsh usage he I 
had received both upon his face and his apparel. 

But although he was scratched, and had bled a little, 
still ho was not much hurt. 

“ Wlmt shall we do now ? ” asked Bess. 

“ That is just what I think requires a little considera¬ 
tion,” said Blueskin ; “ good gracious, what’s that ? ” 

A succession of the most awful howls which any one 
could possibly imagine arose as Blueskin uttered these 
last words. 

“ It’s Johnny,” said Jack; “ he does’nt seem to like his 
cold bath.” 

“ Yes; that is Jonathan’s voice, beyond the slightest 
doubt.” 

“ What an awful noise be makes.” 

“ lie does; and if we have not already alarmed the 
whole neighbourhood with our uproar, his howls are sure 
to do it. Hark at that! ” 

“ Yes, Blueskin, my friend, you must take that into 
consideration.” 

“ What ? ” 

“ Our having alarmed the neighbourhood.” 

“ I know that.” 

“ We must be careful now how wo proceeds I can see 
car troubles are not half over yet.” 

“No, confound it, I was in hopes they were.” 

“ So was I, but they certainly are not.” 

“ If the neighbourhood is alarmed.” 

“ Say, if it is on the alert.” 

" \V ell, on the alert. What had we better do ? ” 

“ I think it would be hardly safe to do as we at first 
proposed.” 

“ What, walk downstairs, and out of the frout door into 
Newgate-street ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Certainly not. I shouldnt’t wonder if there’s not 
quite a mob of people there.” 

“Nor I.” 

“ Or else, what is more likely, some of Jonathan’s men 
are stationed to keep watch upon ttie houses.” 

“ You may depend upon it that has been done.” 

“ Steggs told him, doubtless, that we intended to effect 
our escape.” 

“ Ah ! you said something about Steggs having betrayed 
ns to Wild ? ” 


“ Yes, I know I did.” 

“Did he?” 

“ Betray us ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Certainly he did.” 

“ How do yon know ? ” 

“While I ,'was iu the room with Edgworth Be3S, he 
slipped off downstairs, and brought Wild up with him.” 

“ Did he ? ” ! 

“ Yes, he did.” * 

“ Aud have you slain him ? ” 

“I don’t kuow. I met him on the stairs,"and gave * 
him a few inches of ctoel in his chest.” i 

“ What then ? ” 

“ Ho fell backwards downstairs.” 

“ How awkward.” 

“ I knew he would play U3 false. I said so from the I 
first.” 

“ I think Jack has heen led into error through his 
dislike,” said E Jgworth Bess, joining in the conversation. 

“Why so?” 

“ I believe Steggs to have heen faithful towards us 
He might have gone downstairs to see whether Wild had 
come home, so as to give us warning, which he seemed to 
be doing.” 

“ I’ll lay my life that’s it, Jack.” 

“ I don’t think it.” 

“ 1 do, and you will find you have made another enemy, 
for now Steggs will be nothing hut a foe to us, and from 
the fact of his knowing all our plans, we shall he almost 
certain to he overmatched by Wild.” 

“ You can keep to your opinion of the matter and I’ll 
keep to mine,” said Jack, rather angrily. “ I think we 
ought to be talking about something else just now. How 
are we to get out of this house ? If we stay here much 
longer, Jonathan will walk in and take ns prisoners.” 

“ Ask yourself,” said Blueskin, who was chafed to think 
Jack had acted so hastily as he had with Steggs. “ Ask 
yourself. Why do you apply tome? 1 ’ 

Au angry response was on Jack’s lips, but Bess spoke, 
and turned it aside. 

“ Do not quarrel now,” she said. “ 1 will ask you not 
to quarrel for my sake, because I believe both of you 
wish to see me in safety.” 

“ We do, we do,” they replied, with one voice. 

“Prove it, then, by thinking upon the best means of 
taking me from here.” 

. “ We will.” 

“I ask your pardon, Jack,” said Blueskin; “let the 
affair for the present be forgotten. We shall doubtless 
learn soon enough which of us is in the right.” 

“ With all my heart.” 

“ Let us devise our escape.” 

“ We abandon our first idea ? ” 

“Utterly. You see, by this time Newgate-street will 
be full, and, as you said just now, Wild’s men are doubt¬ 
less set to watcb the houses.” 

“ I can’t understand the affair altogether.” 

“ In what way ? ” 

“Why did Wild come out on the roof alone ?” 

“ That was strange.” 

“ Very I heard him calling to his men as he came up 
the stairs.” 

“Well.” 

“ Not one replied or made his appearance, nor did there, 
as you kuow, duriug our conflict with him, nor has there 
now.” 

“ It certainly does seem strange. Now do you know 
what I always think when I see anything strange in 
Wild’s oonduct ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ 1 mean anything that we can’t exactly under¬ 
stand.” 

“ Just so; what do you think ? ” 

“ J think he is playing some very deep game, indeed, 
and that it is doubly necessary for us to have our ses,\se* 
awake.” ... ! 

“ I am entirely of your opinion there,” 

“ Well, then, let us be careful wliat: we do.” 

“We must be.” 

“ Now, if we could only ascertain one tliiny,*’ 

“What?” 

“ Whether the house is watched.” 

“ It can be done.” I 
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“How?” 

“ I will find out myself.” 

“ How?” 

“Why I”- 

“ What, makes you stop ? ” 

“Hark!” 

As soon as Jack Sheppard uttered the word Hark! his 
two companions, as well as himself, instantly assumed 
listening attitudes. 

CHAPTER CCXXIX. 

JACK SHEPPARD AND HIS FRIENDS HEAR A FOOTSTEP ON 
THE STAIRS. 

The sound which had caught his quick ear soon in¬ 
creased in loudness, and manifested itself. 

It was a footstep on the stairs. 

A sneaking, cautious footstep, as though some one was 
trying to come up some creaking stairs as quietly as pos¬ 
sible. 


What were our friends to make of this ? 

They exchanged glances, and then listened again. 

Up came the person, nearer and nearer to the attic 
door. 

All three almost held their breath. 

At length the footstep reached the threshold of the 
door. 

There it paused. 

Then followed a rustling, scratching noise. 

Our friends knew what occasioned it. 

Some one was feeling for the latch. 

They looked towards it. 

They saw it raised slowly, and a slight pressure against 
the door. 

But it was held fast shut by the little bolt which Jack 
had shot into the socket. 

The lateh was dropped again, and a pause took place ht 
the proceedings of the person outside. 

A great deal of secrecy and silence was desired, that 
wa« certain 
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Cut what could be the motive for the surreptitious 
attempt to cuter the room ? 

That at present was a mystery. 

Time alono would clear it up. _ 

But what was the person outside going to do next r 

Was he a friend or foe ? 

The latter most likely, for what friends had thoso two 
fugitives pot in all the wide world F 

Not ouo. 

By the aid of the candle which was glimmering on the 
mantle-shelf, they looked in each others’ faces as these 
thoughts passed through their minds. 

They were afraid to communicate with each other, 
except bv signs. 

Suddenly they were startled by a fresh sound manifest¬ 
ing itself at the door. 

“ Tap—tap—tap! ” 

That was the sound. 

It was as though some one bad struck the door with 
the extreme points of their lingers, or rather with their 
nails. 

As no notice was taken of it, tlio tapping was renewed. 

Doubtless, like the reader, our friends were unable to 
tell what to think of this. 

The worst of it was, they could not deliberate. 

But Blueskin looked at jack as much as to ask what he 
thought was best to be done. 

Jack responded with a nod, as though he had made up 
his mind to adopt some plan of action. 

At the samo time he noiselessly took one stop nearer 
the door. 

Then ho stooped down, and, with the utmost care, 
withdrew the little bolt which he had previously taken 
such pains to shoot into the socket. 

His two companions watched hia actions eagerly and 
anxiously. 

No audible sound was produced by the withdrawal of 
the bolt, and this was in some measure due to the fact 
that, at the moment when Jack drew it back, the person 
outside, whoever it might be, renewed the tapping on the 
panel, and this time with greater loudness than before. 

Jack rose to his full height. 

He put his lett hand upon the latch, and slowly lifted it 
np. 

He had hie right arm ready for action. 

Then, with the greatest suddenness, he pulled the door 
open. 

At the same moment he darted out his right arm, and 
clutched hold of something. 

Without waiting a second to ascertain what it was that 
he had caught hold of, he, by an exertion of strength, 
pulled the object of which he had taken hold into the 
room, and closed tho door. 

So suddenly was all this done, that Blueskin and 
Edgwortli Bess could scarcely believe that it had taken 
place. 

No alarm had been given. 

But they were not long in doubting the reality of what 
had occurred, for tight in Jack’s grasp was the landlord of 
the lodging-house. 

Tho sudden and summary treatment he had received 
had filled him with surprise, nor had he yet recovered 
himself sufficiently to attempt the least resistance. 

But, thinking that in all probability it would not be 
long before he did, Blueskin hastened to give his assist¬ 
ance. 

Jack motioned toEdgworth Bess to bolt the door again, 
so as to secure them from all other intruders. 

The heiress understood him, and immediately obeyed 
the sign. 

The landlord was on the floor in a half-sitting half¬ 
kneeling posture. 

He looked tho picture of fright. 

Blueskin held him at ono side. 

Jack Sheppard at the other. 

The latter now produced a pistol flora his pocket, which 
he very deliberately cocked. 

Byron has very truly said— 

It has a sharp quick jar upon the ear, 

That cocking of a pistol, when you know 
A moment more will bring the sight to bear 
Upon your person. 

And so tho landlord thought, as tho changing colour of 
his countenance fully testified. 


Jack, however, wes not content with merely cocking the 
pistol. 

Ho saw the effect which that action had upon the land¬ 
lord’s nerves, and he wished to heighten it as much as 
possible. 

Accordingly ho turned the barrel of the pistol round, 
and pressed it in a very disagreeablo manner against the 
landlord’s forehead. 

Then, and not till then, did this worthy find his voice. 

Xn a faint tone he gasped out— 

“ Mercy—mercy ! ” 

“ You nave need to make suoh a supplication,” said 
Jack. 

“ Have mercy upon mo.” 

“ Do you feel that ? ” 

“ Yes—oh !—yes.” 

“ Do you kuow wliat it is f n 
“ Mercy! ” 

“ No, it is not mercy. It is tho muvde of a loaded 
pistol pressing against your forehead. I daresay it has 
made quite a mark. My finger is on the trigger. One 
touch and your brains would plaster the nail behind you.” 
“ Oh ! meroy—mercy! ” 

This time the tone of voioe in which he spoke was a 
perfect howl. 

“Silence,” cried Jack. “Another such a sonud as 
that, and yon are assuredly a dead man. Do you under¬ 
stand ? ” 

“Yes; but have mercy upon me.” 

“ Your life is in my power, to take it or not as I think 
fit. 

“ I know it is, good sir; but have merov.” 

“ That will depend entirely on yourself.” 

“On myself?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ How, good sir ? how ? ” 

“ 1 will toll you the one chance you have of saving yonr 
miserable life. And yet, what’s the good, you won’t take 
it, I know, so I may as well kill you at once.” 

“No—no. Mercy! I will take the chance. Only let 
me Lave the opportunity. I would rather do anything 
than have my life taken at once.” 

“ I can hear you are a sensible man.” 

“ Yes, good sir. I hope to please you. Have meroy, 
and give me the chance you spoke of.” 

“ I will. You must tell me at once, and . truly, what 
made you creep upstairs and try to get into this room.” 

“ 1,good sir?’ 

“ Yes, you : and understand me, that one of the chances 
of saving your life depends upon your telling me, not only 
truly, but quickly. We heard you creep up stairs and lift 
the latch and try to enter. Now tell ns your reason for so 
doing.” 

Tue landlord hesitated and stammered. 

“ Beware ! ” said Jack, significantly, and he pressed the 
pistol yet more closely against his forehead. 

“ 1 was sent np, good sir.” 

“Ah! by whom?” 

“ One of the gentlemen downstairs.” 

“ What gentlemen ? Quick. I am impatient.” 

“ One of Mr. Wild’s gentlemen.” 

“ Oh! ” 

“ Which one ? ” 

“ Mr. Arnold, sir.” 

Jack and Blueskin looked at each other uneasily. 

“ Go on,” said the former. 

“ I have told you sir.” 

** But not all 1 want to know. Wliat did Mr. Arnold, as 
you call him, send you up for ?” 

“ To see whether yon were in the attic.” 
f,s Oh ! indeed. Do you know us ? ” 

“ i know two of you.” 

“ Do you really ? Thou I am afraid you are in posses¬ 
sion of a very dangerous piece of knowledge.” 

“ Who am I ? ” 

“ Jack Sheppard; and thero is a reward of five hundred 
pounds out for your apprehension.” 

“ That need not interest you, for you will never get it, 
take my word for that. And who is this on the other side 
of you ? ” 

“Blueskin.” 

“ How do you know it ? Tell me on your life.' 

“ I faucied it was you from the first, and then * 

“ Then wlmt ? ” 
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“ When 3 Ir. Wild’s gentlemen came and took possession 
01 the front door, and they told me they were on the n atch 

for yon in case you should try and get into the street ’’- 

“ Oh ! what else ? ” 

“ Then I told them about you taking the top atric, and 
so we agreed that I should come up and see whether you 
Were in it.” 

“And what else? Tell your whole plot, c-r pour life 
will pay the forfeit.” 

“ If yon were here ”- 

“ Curse yon, go on. You tire my patience.” 

“ Oh! there is nothing more.” 

“ Go on, I tell you. I know there is more. One—two 
three. Will you speak ? ” 

“Oh! dear, yes. An} thing to spare my life. I was to 
come in, you know, if I couid, and speak to you, and try 
to take you downstairs.” 

“ That was it, was it P and then they would have com- 
torfably nabbed us.” 

“ I am afraid they would.” 

“ I don’t know whether you are more knave than fool.” 
“ Whichever jou like, sir.” 

“ But anyhow you have need to tremble for jour life. 
You have sided with our enemies, and have tried to 
betray us to them, and your life must pay the penalty.” 

“Iso—no! Have mercy. You told me you would spare 
my life if I told you all. I have told you. Have mercy!” 

“ Are you sure you have told us all P Reflect a moment 
and refresh, your memory before you reply. Arc yon sure 
fon have told us all ? ” 

“Yes, I am quite sure.” 

“ Then what excuse have you to offer for your conduct P 
We came heve as lodgers—we paid you liberally for your 
accommodation; then what right had you to betray us P ” 

“ You forgot the reward.” 

“ And it was that which tempted you, was it P ” 

“ It was.” 

“ And nothing else P ” 

“ N othing else.” 

“ It was not because j r ou had any epito against me and 
wished to see me scragged ? ” 

“ Not a hit of it. You never did me any harm, and I 
don’t suppose you ever would.” 

“ Of course I should not.” 

“ 1 rather like you than otherwise, and I should be as 
eony as anybody to know you had come to grief.” 

“ B it did not you wish to render Wild a service if you 
could?” 

“ Not a bit of it. I don’t like him well enough.” 

“ It was only the reward that jou wanted ? ” 

“That is all, indeed. You see I am a poor man, and 
the temptation wa3 greater than I could withstand.” 

“ Well, if that is the state of the case, of course there is 
some excuse for you.” 

“ Do j ou tLink so P ” 

“Yes; I do.” 

“ Then you will spare me P ” 

“That depends upon your conduct. I want to call 
your attention to something.” 

“ To what ? ” 

“ How many of Wild’s rneu are thero downstairs P ” 

“ Do j ou mean in the street, as well ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ About tweuty.” 

“Oh! about twenty. Now, of course, if your little 
plan had succeeded j ou would have expected the reward 
to be shared out among yon P ” 

“ Ye-ye-yee.” 

“ You didn’t think you would have the whole of the 
reward to yourself, did you ? ” 

“ No, I suppose not.” 

“ Of course not. Now just attend to me for a moment, 
will j ou P” 

“Oh! yes.” 

“Now I should think the least that could be done, 
would he for the reward to be equally divided among you. 
Shouldn’t j ou ? ” 

“ I expect that is what they would want.” 

“ To he sure; and very fair it would be, I take it. 
Now you said there were twenty of Wild’s men down¬ 
stairs.” 

“ Abort twenty.” 

“Well, say there were twenty, counting ycurself as one. 


Now, if so, it follows that the reward must be divided 
into twenty portions.” 

“ Yes, but what of that ?” 

“ I will tell you in a momeut, if you will pay attention. 
The reward, you say, is five hundred pounds. Nmv that 
divided by twenty, will give just twenty-five pounds apiece 
for you.” 

“ I suppose it would.” 

“Now that to me appears a very trifling sum of 
money.” 

“ I don’t say it mightn’t, but it seems a great deal to a 
poor man with a large family.” 

“ That’s right enough, but you don’t eeem to have in¬ 
cluded one thing in your calculations.” 

“What?” 

“ Why, that you exposed your life—that, indeed, you 
were more likely to lose it than not. Now, do you mean 
to tell me that you only estimate your life to be worth 
twenty-five pounds ? ” 

CHAPTER CCXXX. 

BLUESKIN AND JACK SHEPPARD COMPEL THE LODGING- 
HOUSE KEENER TO CONNIVE AT THEIR ESCAPE. 

This seemed to be quite n fresh view of the case to the 
lodging-house keeper, and ho looked at Jack with a 
puzzled air. 

“ I might not have lost my life,” he said, at length. 

“ But you stood a very good chance of it, for you might 
bo sure we are neither of us the right sort to give in 
easily, and we should have made a poiut of shooting j-ou, 
if wc shot no one else.” 

“ Oh ! should you P ” 

“ Certainly we should, because we should consider that 
Wild’s men were doing only what they were told, and 
what they conceived to be their duty, while you travelled 
out of your way to aid them.” 

Tho landlord made no reply to this. 

Jack continued. 

“ Now there is another view of tho case which you 
ought to liave taken before you agreed to side with Wild’s 
men. I have pnt it as being all fair and straightforward. 
Now wo will just suppose that you had succeeded in cap¬ 
turing us, an J had not lost your life. In fact, that all had 
gone on in the most satisfactory manner conceivable, 
which is not very likely. Still, we will suppose it. Now, 
do you think that Wild’s men would have troubled them¬ 
selves about your having your share of the reward ? Of J 
course they wouldn’t. You know, as'well as I do, that 
the first thing they would set about doing would be how 
to cheat you out of your due, so as to have all the money 
among themselves.” 

“ I never looked at it in that light,” said the landlord. 

“ I know you didn’t, and that is why I am putting tho 
case to you. But you ought to have done before you em¬ 
barked yourself in such a perilous undertaking. You 
ought to have considered the matter over.” 

“ I wanted the money.” 

“ .And you are sure that was the sole motive ?” 

“ Quite sure.” 

“ Then, you just look here. Suppose now you had come 
up to us and said Wild’s men are downstairs and want 
you. Now, if I tell tLem you are here, all I shall get if 
tLey catch you is tweuty-fivo pounds. Now, liow much 
will you give mo if I show you how to make your 
escape ?” 

The landlord had been a good deal startled by what 
Jack had said to him, but this last supposition thoroughly 
astonished him. 

“ T am a dolt—an ass—a blockhead—that’s what I am. 

Iu laet, I’m more, for I am a d—d fool.” 

“ Just so. That is what I thought, but I hardly liked 
to say it.” 

“Well, then, I say it again myself. I am a d—d fool.” 

“ You think it would have answered your purpose best 
to kuvo tried to make terms with us P ” 

“ Of course i do.” 

“ You might depend we should be willing to give a 
great deal more than tweutj'-five pounds if we wore 
allowed to get off. Now, don’t you tLink wo should P ” 

“ Think r I am sure you would.” 

“ And so you see, not only would you have got more j 
money, but you would have ruu no risk of your life what- ( 
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ever. Now you see it is in the greatest possible peril, for, 
if I liked, I could take it this moment.” 

“ But you won’t ? ” 

“ I don’t know that. We have made up our minds not 
' to be caught.” 

“ How shall you escape ? ” 

“ That we have to decide, but I wanted to bring you to 
your proper senses first, and then talk about that after- 
wards.” 

“ But it is no good thinking about it now, I suppose ? ’’ 
“ Well, not much. You see the case is quite altered, 
but you know now how it would have been if you had your 
proper senses about you. But we must dictate the terms. 
Your life is in our power. Now, what will you do to save 
it ? ” 

“ Do ? do ? Oh! do ? Why, you promised to have 
mercy if I told you all.” 

“ I know I did, but I didn’t promise that I should not 
take your life, or, if I did, I didn’t mean it. Now, then, 
we will propose some terms to you, and, if you agree to 
them, your life will be spared, but most certainly not 
without.” 

11 Wliat aro the terms ? ” 

“ I will satisfy you. They are simple, and won’t take 
long to tell. You must in some way manage to let us 
escape from this place. You can do it or not, just as you 
lease, but the moment you refuse, out go j our brains, for 
should think no more of shooting you than I should of 
shooting a dog.” 

'* Oh! mercy! 

“ You hear what Jack says,” said Blueslcin, for the first 
time taking part in the conversation, “ so just tell us at 
once whether you say yes or no.” 

“ I wish I could say yes.” 

“ And what is to prevent you ? ” 

“ The thing is impossible.” 

“How so?” 

“ Jonathan’s men aro in the house on guard. 1 * 

“ What of that ? ” 

“ You cannot escape.” 

“ Well then, you must die,” said Blueslcin. “ Pull the 
trigger, Jack, and put the poor fellow out of his misery. 
Besides, we have got no time to spare, aud have wasted 
too much already.” 

“Speak,” said Jack. “I want to be merciful. Will 
you help us to escape ? Yes or no.” 

“ Say yes, and I will give you ten pounds into the 
bargain,’ said Blueskin, who knew quite as well as Jack 
that the only chance they had was to get out of the house 
by the connivance of the landlord, and that was the reason 
they had taken so much trouble with him as they had. 

This offer of Blueskin’s to give ten pounds in addition 
had a marked effect upon the landlord. 

Money generally will do away with a great many 
impossibilities. 

He ventured to ask a rather momentous question. 

“ Have you got the money about you ? ” be said. 

“ Of course we have,” replid Blueskin. “ You don’t 
think we should want you to trust us ? Look here.” 

As he spoke, Blueskin took ten guineas out of his 
pocket, and jingled them in his hand. 

“ They are yours,” he added, “ if you will just show us 
the way ont.” 

The landlord sighed as he 6aid— 

" I wish I could.” 

“ Why can’t you ? ” 

“ Wild’s men.” 

“ Tell them you made a mistake.” 

“ They won’t believe me.” 

“ Send them away.” 

“How could I do that ?” 

“ I leave it to your own ingenuity.” 

“ It’s quite impossible.” 

“ Haven’t you got a back door of some kind.” 

“ Oh! yes.” 

“ Do Wild’s men guard that ? ” 

“No.” 

“ Then why not let us out of that ? ” 

“ Where could yon go ? ” 

" Wherever it took us.” 

“ But it won’t take you anywhere. You can get out 
Into the yard, to be sure, but how are you to get out of 
the yard?” 


“ I don’t know. Take ns down, and then we will see.” 

“ It’s very hazardous.” 

“ Not half so hazardous as your first undertaking. Do 
you agree to take us into the yard ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And without the knowledge of Wild’s men ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then, if you will do that, we shall be quite content. 
You leave the risk to us.” 

“ Very well. If you consent to those terms I do.” 

“ Good. Then the ten guiueas are yours. But look 
you, Mister Landlord, we intend to be very careful of 
you.” 

“ How careful ? ” 

“ Why, that you don’t try to play a double game, and 
after all lead us into the claws of our enemies." 

“ You need not be afraid.” 

“ Well, perhaps not; but still there is no harm in taking 
precautions. So, please to understand this. You will aot 
receive the ten guineas until we stand in safety in the yard, 
and from now until that happy moment I will keep hold 
..of your arm, and Jack will hold the pistol to your forehead 
in the same pleasant manner as he has done throughout 
the interview. It will answer a double purpose. It w ill 
enable us to place confidence in you, and it will remind 
yon of the fact that your life depends upon your own 
actions.” 

“ Trust me,” said the landlord. “ I don’t want to see 
you captured, and I don’t waut to throw away my lif® 
It won’t be a very easy matter, I daresay, but I will try my 
best to take you into the yard, and then I shall leave you 
to shift for y ourselves.” 

“ Well, then, let that be the understanding, and, to play 
fair with yon, I will give these ten guineas into the hands 
of this young lady who we have rescued from Wild’s house, 
and she will give them to you as soon as we reach the 
yard.” 

The landlord seemed to be well pleased with this 
arrangement, and at once signified his readiness to take 
them by endeavouring to rise to his feet. 

This our two friends permitted him to do. 

Then, at their request, Edgworth Bess unfastened the 
door and threw it open. 

As they had said, Blueskin and Jack still retained their 
hold npon the person of the landlord, and the latter pressed 
the pistol against bis temples. 

“Listen,” said Blueskin to Edgwortb Bess, “and tell 
us whether you can hear anything of our foes ” 

Edgworth Bess went to the top of the stairs, and, lean¬ 
ing over the balusters, listened intently. 

“ All is well, I think,” she said, at length. “ I can hear 
nothing.” 

“ Come on, then. You, Bess, I think, had better follow 
ue. Wo threo will go down together.” 

It really did seem as though tire landlord was quite 
sincere, and fully intended to do what he had promised, 
but then ho had cogent reasons for his sincerity, since, if 
be bad played false, he would certainly have sacrificed his 
own life. 

In this way, then, they made their way down the narrow 
attic stairs. 

It was impossible for them to walk all three abreast, so 
the way they managed was this. 

Blueskin went first. 

He had hold of the landlord’s arm, who followed next. 

Then came Jack, who had hold of his other hand, and 
held the pistol to his head. 

Edgworth Bess followed her two friends, under the 
impression that that would he the safest plan for her to 
adopt. 

In this way they proceeded in total darkness, until they 
reached the ianding at the top of the next flight of stairs, 
and at this point they paused and listened. 

But from below there came no sounds indicative ot their 
foes. 

They resumed their descent with more confidence. 

Tho house was a very high one, and, as the chamber 
they had just left was situated at the very top of it, the 
number of stairs they had to go down was something pro¬ 
digious. 

But they descended them in eafety, and, so far as they 
could tell, without raising any alarm. 

At length the landlord said in a whisper— 

“We mupt not go any lower.” 
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“Why not?” 

“ This is the first floor, and down them stairs takes yon 
into the hall in which are Jonathan's men.” 

“ The devil! Then how are we to reach the yard ? ” 

“ I’ll show yon, bnt don’t speak a word more than yon 
are obliged, and always in the lowest possible whisper, for 
fear we should be overheard.” , 

“ All right { but show us how to reach the yard.” 

“ I will. Just on your right hand there is a door; 
knock at it very quietly.” 

Bess executed the order. 

In the profound darkness that was upon the landing- 
place, EJgworth Bess would never have been able to see 
the door alluded to, only within the room into which it 
opened was a light, and as the door fitted badly in its 
frame, a line of light could be seen running completely 
round it. 

With this for a guide, Edgworth Bess easily found the 
door, and she tapped lightly upon the panel of it, accord¬ 
ing to the landlord’s direction. 

The other three stood close beside her, and waited for 
their summons to be responded to. 

“ I’ll speak as soon as they open the door. You will 
find it all right.” 

“ We will trust you so far.” 

A step could now be heard approaching, and the next 
moment the door was flung open. 

A woman appeared npon the threshold. 

She carried a lighted candle in her hand. 

She looked rather alarmed when she saw so large a 
party, and seemed very much inclined to scream. 

Probably she would have done so had not the familiar 
tones of the landlord’s voice struck upon her ear, and then 
she surmised that all was well. 

“ It’s all right, Mrs. Perry,” said the landlord, in a 
very low voiee. “ Let me ana my friends come into your 
room, and wc will tell you what we want.” 

The woman addressed as Mrs. Perry, and who occupied 
the first-floor back, made no demur to this, but stepped 
aside and allowed the little party to enter. 

Edgworth Bess closed the door in a moment, and stood 
with her baeir towards it, and then Mrs. Perry discovered 
that the landlord was held as a prisoner. 

Before, however, she could make any remark upon the 
subject, the landlord spoke, and from what he said it 
appeared very clear that he meant to keep faith with our 
friends. 

“This is no time for explanations, Mrs. Perry,” he 
said; “ I will, though, tell you all by-and-bye. In the 
meantime, take my word for it that everything is quite 
right and proper. Time is precious. We don’t want 
your help;’in any way that I know of, so long as you do 
not obstruct us.” 

The woman made no reply to this, but stood stock still 
with her eyes wide open with astonishment, until at 
length, her astonishment increasing the longer she re¬ 
flected and the more she saw, her limbs refused to any 
longer support her, and she dropped down upon a ohair, 
which providentially happened to be behind her. 

In the meanwhile the landlord proceeded to explain his 
intentions, not by speech but actions, and our friends soon 
comprehended by what means they were to reach the 
yard. 

They were simple enough. 

CHAPTER CCXXXI. 

REVERTS TO THE ACTIONS OF JONATHAN WILD AFTER IIE 

FELL OFF THE ROOF-TOPS INTO THE WATER-TANK. 

As we have before stated, Mrs. Perry occupied that room 
which was always designated as the first-floor back. 

i’rom this our readers will be at no loss to know its 
exact position in the house, and therefore further expla¬ 
nation would be unnecessary. 

Since the landlord spoke, Blueskin and Jack released 
their hold, and the latter also restored his pistol to his 
pocket, because, whatever doubts he might have had about 
nis good faith, they were now completely dissipated. 

le landlord then walked straight to the window of the 
room, which, of course, looked out into the yard. 

Slowly, and os noiselessly as possible, he opened it. 

He. would not have accomplished that feat so silently as 
he did if the window had been constructed as most 
l windows are now-a-days, that is to say, to rise in a sash. 


This opened like a folding door, as attic windows are 
sometimes made to do. 

As soon as this was done, he turned to Jack and whis¬ 
pered— 

“ You will be able to do more than I thought. Well, I 
am glad of it. Tou will escape from your foes easy 
enough.” 

“ That is good news. How shall we do it ? ” 

“ Well, down there is the yard. It is not above ten 
feet below us, and I should think one of you could drop 
into it easily enough.” 

‘Yes, but”- 

“ Stop a minute. I know what you were going to say, 
but just wait until I have done, and then you will bo 
spared the necessity of speaking.” 

“ Go on, then.” 

“ One of you will he able to drop it.” 

“ Oh ! yes, easy enough. If it is no lower down than 
you say, it could be dropped easily enough.” 

“ Very well, that’s what I thought. Now one of you 
had better do it as speedily as may be. Whcu you get 
down in the yard, look about you and you will see a 
ladder”- 

“ All right! ’’ cried Jack, “ I understand. I’ll go.” 

“ Stop—stop. Hear me out.” 

“ I know what you’re going to say.” 

“ No, yon don’t. Be quiet.” 

“ What is it, then ? ” 

“ By the aid of this ladder the other two will be able to 
get down easily enough, won’t they ? ” 

“ Oh! yes.” 

“ Very good. Now do you see that wall opposite ? ” 

“Yes ; butit’s as much as I can do.” 

“Never mind, so that you do see it. Do you know 
what place that is that’s on the other side of it ? ” 

“No. What is it?” 

“Newgate-market. Now do you understand ? When 
you are in the yard, put that ladder up against tho wall, 
and get over it. You will then have only yourselves to 
blame if you do not escape this time.” 

“ Thanks,” said Blueskin, “ Thanks to you, we shall 
indeed be free. Bess, give him the ten guineas; and, 
landlord, I’ll tell you what you shall do. Call, the day 
after to-morrow, at Tumposki’s, the Jew’s, in Little Earl- 
street, Seven Dials, and he will give you fifty guineas on 
my account, so you won’t be a loser by this night’s work.” 

The eyes of the lodging-house keeper glistened when 
he heard these words. 

He was avaricious, but it was poverty that made him so. 

“Do you really mean that?’’ he asked, not able to 
believe his own ears. 

“ I do, and if you will recollect the place, and call at 
the time appointed, you will receive the money all right 
enough.” 

“ 'hen I am sorry I did not help you at first.” 

“ Never mind that now. It’s too late to regret. It’s a 
good job things are no worse. You see you will get more 
than twice as much as you could have hoped to receive 
even if Jonathan’s men had acted square with you, which 
they certainly would not.” 

“ 1’U come, and I’ll take care you are not seen. You 
quite understand what I mean.” 

“ Quite. I only hope Jonathan has not been cunning 
enough to post some of his men in the Market.” 

“ I don’t think he has done so, though he has posted 
them all ahout the street, so as to pounce upon you the 
moment you make your appearance, so it will be necessary 
for you to be very careful.” 

“ Trust to us.” 

At this moment Edgworth Bess, who had continued 
standing with her back to the door, gave a slight cry of 
alarm. 

She ran towards the window at which her two pro¬ 
tectors stood. 

“ What is the matter ? ” they asked. 

“ Quick 1 oh! quick. Bo quick! ” 

“ What did you hear ? ” 

“ Some one, or some ones, are creeping stealthily up the 
stairs. I could not hear their footsteps, but only the 
rustling of their clothes.” . . 

“ Ha 1 then Quilt and his men have grown suspicious ot 
-my long absence. You have no time to lose. Perhaps in 
another moment they will attack us. Who is gomg to 
drop into the yard ? ” 
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“ I will,” said Jack. 

“ Very well; perhaps you will be the best, as yon are 
such a light weight. Don’t make uny more noise than .you 
can help. We will help to lower you through tho win¬ 
dow.” 

“ Thanks ; I shall manago it.” 

Jack Sheppard got ont of tho window feet foremost, and 
the landlord and Blueskin held him by his hands, and so 
let him down. . 

At the suggestion of Blueskin, Jack did not shift l.us 
grasp to the window-sill, and drop after holding by that, 
but they fairly lowered him down, ho keeping hold of 
their hands until they hung half-way out of window. 

Jack had then only a few inches to drop, which he did 
noiselessly, and without creating any alarm. 

Without pausing, the moment ho felt himself upon his 
feet he looked round for the ladder, as he had been di¬ 
rected, and espied it lying down at He foot of tho wall. 

It was a short, bght ladder, and yet quito sutlicient to 
answer the purpose required. 

With more strength than any ono would have thought 
he possessed, Jack raised the ladder, and placed it against 
the window-sill. 

He was not a moment too soon. 

From somewhere in tho upper regions of tho house 
there came a horriblo cry, which was immediately 
responded to by another. 

Then followed the rushing of many footsteps down tho 
stairs. 

“ That’s Wild, I would stake my life! ” said Blueskin, 
tho moment he heard tho hideous cry. “We are found 
out.” 

“Then the best thing you can do is to make baste. 
Here’s the ladder. Down with you.” 

“ I will go first,” said Blueskin, “and then yoa assist 
the lady to follow me.” 

“ Very good; I’ll see to that. Make haste.” _ 

Blueskiu got on the ladder and descended it a little 
way, then Bess was placed upon it, and he assisted her to 
the best of his ability. 

Jack stood at the bottom of the ladder to steady it 
■during their descent. 

But we must leave them for a moment, while we take 
just a passing glance at Jonathan Wild, and explain the 
cause of the cry which Blueskin felt so eertaiu was uttered 
by the tbief-taker. 

It will be recollected that we left Wild in rather an 
awkward predicament. 

After his struggle with Jack and Blueskin be had rolled 
down the tiles, and gone with full force against a time¬ 
worn parapet, which gave way before the sudden shock 
with which his bulky body went against it. 

Then, amid a mass of masonry, he had fallen down, not 
on to tho ground, which was some fifty or sixty f eet beneath 
him, hut into a large open cistern, which wua nearly full 
of water. 

The blow upon the head which he had received from 
tho butt-end of Blueskin’s pistol, for a moment completely 
stunned him. 

But the thief-taker’s head was made of uncommonly 
hard materials, as the numberless blows it had withstood 
would testify. 

So when he went with that awful crash against the 
parapet, it went a long way towards restoring him to eun- 
soiousness. 

The sudden immersion in the cold water completed the 
process. 

Had his insensibility continued, he would certainly have 
been drowned in that oistern. 

As it was, having partial possession of his faculties, 
though his brain was somewhat confused, he plunged and 
tumbled about till he got out of the water. 

This was accomplished by standing up on his feet, when 
the water in the tank reached up to 1 is breast. 

Then ho commenced the most horriblo ululation which 
could possibly he conceived. 

The roaring of the most ferocious wild beast would have 
sunk into insignificance in comparison with it. 

lie continued this little amusomout until his powers 
failed him. 

And uot tjll then did he make the discovery that the 
monstrous howling he had set up did uot aid him iu tho 
least. 

But, when he acquired this piece of knowledge, he set 


about doing something else that would aid him with all 
the speed ho could. 

Jonathan Wild was a man gifted with uncommon 
energies, and it is much to be pitied that lie did uot direct 
them iu somo useful pursuit. 

He was, indeed, indomitablo, never allowing himself to 
be daunted by the most adverse occurrences. 

Accordingly, Laving ceased howling, he looked about 
him, and then perceived what he might have perceived 
long before, if he had only had the sense to look. 

This was, that thero was a window just on a level with 
the tank. 

The window opened into ono of tho rooms iu his own 
house. 

So immediately was this over the tank, that, had any 
one been within the room which it illuminated, they would 
have been able to dip water out of it with tho greatest 
ease. 

Jonathan’s gratification knew no hounds when ho saw 
that window, and he inwardly blessed the friendly architect 
who had had the forethought to place it in so excellent and 
so useful a situation. 

Before he attempted to get through it, however, he 
swilled his head and face well with cold water. 

This done, he made a frantic dash at the latticed case* 
raent, and pulled it open. 

Another moment and he was standing within the room. 

11 c could uot subdue tho utterance of tho burst of 
triumphant laughter which came to his lips as he did so. 

But he did not waste time. 

Hurrying to the door, he threw it open, and once more 
hastily ran across the landing to the foot of the attiG 
stairs. 

But, in his haste, he forgot all about tho body of Steggs 
which had fallen downstairs. 

It lay upon tho landing. 

We say it because it was scarcely possible for any one to 
survive such a wound us Steggs had received, and cer¬ 
tainly impossible if skilful aud surgical aid was not imme¬ 
diately administered. 

Tho body of Steggs, then, lay extended upon tho landing 
not far from tho foot of the attie stairs, without tho least 
signs of motion. 

Hurrying forward, Jonathan caught his foot against tho 
prostrate form, aud, unable to recover his lost equilibrium, 
he fell heavily over it. 

Tho stairs were placed just so as to receive his unfortu¬ 
nate head, which came down upon them with such a 
crack that it made the whole house echo aud tremble 
again. 

It was responded to by a deep groan which eamo from 
the lips of Steggs, wbo was suffering great anguish. 

Jonathan Wild lay for a moment quite as still as the 
body over which be bad fallen. 

r J hen be sprang to his feet. 

1 His first impulse was to salute the body over which he 
had fallen with half-a-dozen heavy kicks, each one of 
which was followed with a groan from tho lips of tho 
wounded man. 

But so far from having any humanising effect upon 
Wild, he drank them in like music. 

Then, blinded with rage aud pain—his body achiug in 
every joint—his head seeming as though it would split— 
he rushed up the attie stairs. 

With desperate fury, aud guided by that instinct by 
which madrneu and drunkards are governed, ho reached 
the foot of the ladder leading to the trap-door. 

Up this ho w ent without making one false step— over 
the parapet, passing by unmoved the seene of his late 
accident, and all the while heaping the most horriblo 
curses upon the Leads of Blueskin and Jack Sheppard. 

Still under the guidance of the instinct to which we 
have adverted, he reached the window opening into tho 
attic of the lodging-house. 

No sooner, however, had ho crawled in and given a 
glance round the empty chamber, than Quilt Arnold, 
followed by several of liis men, rushed in. 

Then Jonathan had uttered that cry which bad so 
startled the fugitives upon tho first-iloor, aud which made 
Blueskin quite certain that their arch enemy was once 
more upon their track. 

A few words passed between Quilt Arnold aud hit 
ferocious master. 
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Wild cursed again, and then the whole party rushed 
down the stairs. 

ilis long absence had made Quilt Arnold suspect that 
the landlord had played him false, and the first glance ho 
cnst into the empty attic changed that suspicion into con¬ 
vict ion. 

On reaching the first landing, they dashed open the door 
that came first to their hand. 

They wero at the window instantly. 

The first, thing they caught sight of was the wall 
opposite. 

At 'nst this was a ladder. 

On ...la top of the wall was a figure. 

Two more were ascending. 

“Fire!” roared Wild, as he saw what was taking 
place, “ fire! curse you all. Fire ! ” 

He drew a pistol from his own pocket, and cocking it, 
pulled the trigger, but no explosion followed. 

The priming had got wet while he was in the cistern. 


CHAPTER CCXXX 1 I. 

JACK SHEPPARD, BLUESKIN, AND EDGWORTH BESS GET 
INTO NEWOATE-MARKFT, BUT ARE UNABI.E TO FIND 
THE HORSES IN WARWICK-LANE. 

But Quilt and the remainder of the band had got their 
weapons in better order, so Wild’s command was followed 
by a sheet of flame and a tremendous report. 

The amount of damage done could not, however, he 
ascertained, nor did they make the attempt, for, directly 
the discharge had taken place, Wild commanded his men 
to follow him down the stairs—his intention being to 
reach the yard of the house. 

This he would have no difficulty in doing, so we will 
leave him and once more turn our attention to the pro¬ 
ceedings of those in whom the reader must feel a much 
greater degree of interest. 

Biueskin and Edgworth Bess reached the foot of the 
ladder in safety, and then, without delav, it was placed 
against the wall, on the other side of which, as the land¬ 
lord had told them, was Is ewgate-market—at that time a 
different place to what it is now, for the part we are des¬ 
cribing was destroyed by fire very many years ago. 

Jack Sheppard went first up the ladder, and in a 
minute or two was on the top of the wall. 

He was then rejoiced to find that there was a shed in 
the market, the highest portion of the roof of which was 
about a foot beneath him. 

Ho did not hesitate to stand upon this, and while in 
this position he held the ladder firmly at the top. 

Biueskin did the same at the bottom, and then Edg- 
worth Bess commenced her perilous ascent. 

Dread of being captured by her enemies lent her 
strength and courage, and she went up the ladder step by 
I step without the least accident. 

Seeing this, Biueskin, knowing how precious time was, 

I conceived it unnecessary to coutinuo standing at the foot 
of the ladder any longer, so he, too, commenced to climb. 

Such was the position of affairs when Wild gave the 
order to fire. 

Jack heard that order given, and his heart sank within 
him, but fortunately Edgworth Bess was almost on a level 
with wLere he stood. 

Rendered desperate by the peril with which she was 
menaced, Jack seized her by the arms and drew her 
rapidly and somewhat roughly over the wall on to the roof 
of the shed. 

He was only just in time. 

Almost before he liad drawn her over there came the 
discharge of the pistols. 

They felt as well as heard the bullets go whistling over 
their heads. 

But they were unhurt. 

Biueskin, however, was not so lucky. 

Ho was on the ladder, about a couple of feet from the 
top, when the volley was fired. 

He had no resource but to remniu still. 

A sharp, stinging sensation made him aware that he had 
been hit in his right leg. 

J It was a thousand wonders he did not lose his tooting, 
but ue retained it, and continued climbing rapidly to the 
top of the wall. 

He called out to Jack, and found him on the shed we 
have described. 


Here Biueskin followed him, and the first thing he did I 
was to draw up the ladder out of the yard, partly because 1 
he thought it might be useful to them in assisting them I 
to descend, and also becauso it would be debarring Wild .’ 
from a ready means of following them. 

The roof of the shed was rather precipitous, and it was 
with difficulty that Jack and Edgworth Bess retaiued their 
positions upon it. 

“ Are yon hurt ? ” was Blueskin’3 first question. 

“ No,” was the reply uttered by both his companions in 
one breath. “ Are j on ? ” 

“ I am afraid I am.” 

“Where?” 

“ In the leg.” 

“ Is it serious ? ” 

“ I can hardly tell, hut I hope not. It bleeds very 
freely, and one of the first things 1 do must be to bandage 
it up.” 

“ Wait till we get down on the ground,” said Jack. 

“ Let me have the ladder, and I will place it ready.” 

“ It is here, lying beside me.” 

“All right, I have it. You look to Edgworth Bess for 
a moment. I have great hopes now that we shall get off 
in safety, without any further hurt.” 

“ I trust so.” 

“ That’s it.” 

These last words were spoken by Jack in reference to 
the ladder, which, to hi? satisfaction, he found was plenty 
long enough to reach to the floor of the market. 

He was again the first to descend. 

But lie was clown in a. moment. 

“All right,” ho cried; “follow me as quickly as you 
can.” 

“ I can manage by myself, I think,” said Edgworth 
Bess to Biueskin; “but, with your wounded leg, how 
shall you be able to descend ?” 

“ Never mind me, I will manage somehow. I am 
gettiug pretty used to being knocked about, but, as for 
you, w hy, of course, that is quite another matter.” 

Edgworth Bess, without much aid from Biueskin, 
reached the floor of the market. 

Our old friend bo’ - o the pain and inconvenience of his 
wound like a martyr. 

He managed to slip down the ladder somehow, 

“ Now,” he said, “ you must iust wait a moment while 
I bandage my wound, because, if 1 do not. not only shall 
I get weak from loss of blood, but I shall leave such a 
track behind me, that Wild will be able to follow us blind- 
fold.” 

“ I’ll bind it up for yon,” said Jack, and, as he spoke, 
he pulled off his voluminous neckcloth. 

It was already in the shape of a bandage, so he had 
nothing more to do than to tie it tightly round his com¬ 
rade’s leg. 

Biueskin could tell there was no bone broken. 

The bullet had struck him in the fleshy part of the 
thigh. 

Jack put the bandage on very skilfully, and by draw¬ 
ing it tight he was able to stop the bleeding entirely. 

Before the hemorrage had been copious, for the 
bullet had gone in at one side and out at the other; but 
perhaps this was better than if it had lodged in the 
wound. 

“ Now, Jack,” said Biueskin, “ I am all right, and 
shall do very well. The next thing now is to get out of 
the market with all speed. I should not be a bit surprised if 
we were to find Wild waiting for ns now at "the gate in 
Warwick-lane.” 

“ He can scarcely have had time to reach there yet, I 
should think, Blue.” 

“ Well, perhaps he hasn’t. Clearly, we mu3t get out of 
here as soon as we can, or else we shall be taken like rats 
in a trap, for Wild could easily surround the place,” 

“ Do you know the nearest way out P ” asked Jack, 

“ because, if you do, lead the way.” 

“ Follow me. I know exactly where we are. Two 
minutes will bring us to the archway in Warwick-lane." 

“ Where,” said Jack, “ I hope we shall find our horses 
waiting for us,” 

“ So do I. We have been much longer, though, than 
wo expected. Still, I trust all will be well.” 

Biueskin, in spite of his wounded leg, set off at so rapid 
a pace through the dark and fetid alleys in the market- 
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place, that Jack and Edgworth Bess had mnch ado to keep 
up with him. 

But when the large archway which leads out into War¬ 
wick-lane was reached, he slackened his speed, and ap¬ 
proached cautiously, for about this spot he more than half 
expected some of his enemies would be lurking. 

The place was in deep darkness, which was a favourable 
circumstance. 

Stealthily, then, taking care not to speak to each other, 
nor to tread too heavily, they fairly got to the gate, so 
that another step would take them into the street. 

Then Jack deemed it prudent to reconnoitre. 

lie glided out into the street like a shadow, leaving his 
two companions beneath the archway. 

The horses would be at the Newgate-street end of War- 
wick-lane, so that was the direction he took. 

Of course, if they were there all would be well. They 
would all three mount, and be miles out of the way before 
Jonathan was ready to pursue them. 

But as ho crept along the narrow thoroughfare, Jack 
recollected what the lodging-house keeper had said with 
reference to Wild having set a watch in the street. 

It might he that they had found the three horses, and 
guessed the object for which they were provided. 

If so, our triends would be very awkwardly situated 
indeed. 

It behoved Jack, at any rale, to be unusually cautious. 

He had not to go many steps to reach the top of War- 
wick-laue. 

By the top, of course, we mean the upper part of it, for 
Jack did not go to the corner of Newgate-street. 

But he went far enough to be able to see into that 
thoroughfare. 

There were certainly no horses visible in that direc¬ 
tion. 

Jack’s heart sank within him. 

He had calculated most fully upon finding the horses 
waiting for them, but, now they w r cre gone, what were 
they to do. 

He turned back with the faint hope that he might find 
them at the other end of the street. 

But that hope turned out fallacious. 

The street was certainly empty. 

From what cause ? 

Had the Jew failed to perform his part of the agree¬ 
ment, which was to have three horses at the place men¬ 
tioned in waiting for them ? 

Ur, had the horses been sent there, and had they been 
seized by Jonathan Wild’s men ? 

To neither of these questions could Jack return a satis¬ 
factory reply. 

He was quite satisfied the horses were not there, so he 
returned to the archway of the market in order to com¬ 
municate the disagreeable intelligence to Blueskin. 

But he was not much surprised. Ho had all along 
feared that this would prove to be the case. 

“ We must make the best of our way from this place, 
Jack,” he said. “ It won’t do to stop here another 
moment.” 

“ If we do, it will only be at a very great risk indeed. 
Now the horses are gone, we must try to do without 
them.” 

“ But how ? ” 

“ Never fear, wo shall hit upon some expedient before 
long.” 

“ Our position is very critical.” 

“ I know it. Are there any of Wild’s men about ? ” 

“ I could uot see any.” 

“ They may be lurking somewhere. I wonder what 
Jonathan is about.” 

I don’t know; but, Blueskin, a thought has just struck 
me.” 

“ With reference to making our escape ? ” 

“ With reference to a secure hiding-place, where Jona¬ 
than would never think of looking for us.” 

“ That is mnch the same thing; but whereabouts is 
this hiding-place you speak of?” 

“ Follow me, and I will tell you as we go along towards 
it. _ The idea is so excellent, that I am sure you will agree 
to it at once.” 

“ Well, I trust to you, because time is so precious.” 

“ Come along, then, as fust as you are able. I will take 
charge of Edgworth Bess.” 


“ Oh! Jack, when will the perils of this night be 
over ? ” 

“ I wish I could tell yon,” replied Sheppard, as he took 
his fair companion by the hand, and hastened with her 
down Warwick-lane, in the direction of Amen-corner. I 
trust our perils will quite cease in less than a quarler-of- 
an-hour from now.” 

“ I trust so, Jack, for I am so exhausted that I cannot 
keep up much longer, even if my life depended on it.” 

“ I am sure what you have already gone through must 
have fatigued yon greatly. I am in hopes, however, of 
being able to take you to a place where you will have an 
opportunity of enjoying some honrs undisturbed rest.” 

“ I shall be thankful for it. Do you know, Jack, this 
long illness I have had has left me so very weak. Indeed, 
I am surprised I have kept up so well. Where are yon 
going to take me ? ” 

“To St. Paul’s.” 

“St. Paul’s?” 

“ Yes, St. Paul’s Cathedral. What do yon think of 
that? ” 

“ I should never have thought of hiding there.” 

“ It is a capital place,” said Blueskin, “ and I voto wo 
make there with all speed. Why, Jonathan would hunt 
all London over and never think of looking for us there.” 

“So I think.” 

“ Which way shall we go ? ” 

“ Bound the comer into Paternoster-row, and then you 
will sec another turning nearly opposite, which will bring 
you out just where you want to be.” 

“ I know, in St. Paul’s Churchyard.” 

“ Just so. But quick. I can hear some one approach¬ 
ing, and it will never do for us to be perceived.” 

While this little dialogue was going forward, our three 
friends turned the corner of Warwick-lane into Pater¬ 
noster-row, and across this thoroughfare down a narrow 
passage, from which they emerged upon the north side of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

And now before them was that colossal structnre which 
makes itself so conspicuous above the many buildings 
which surround it. 

“ Jack,” said Blueskin, pausing suddenly, “yours was a 
pood idea of hiding in St. Paul’s, and I don’t suppose we 
should ever be found j but then there is a great difficulty 
in the way.” 

“What is it?” 

“ Why, how are we to get inside the doors of the cathe¬ 
dral ?—they will all be closed.” 

“ I kn/Av that.” 

“ Then how shall you get in ? ” 

“ Easily enough. Don’t you recollect how they have 
been at work repairing one end of it for ever so mauv 
months past. Well, that is where I mean to get in. 1 
am sure it can be done.” 

“ Ah ! well, perhaps it might. But until you mentioned 
it, I had auite forgotten the repairs were going on that you 
spoke of.” 

“ I recollected. We shall have rather an awkward job 
to got over the palings, but I think we shall find some 
scaffolding that will enable ns to do it.” 

“ We shall have to be very quick, too, about it, because 
if any one saw us climbing over, the whoie affair would 
get wind at once, which would vex me exceedingly, for I 
should think it a great pity to have such a good hiding- 
place discovered. When we get fairly inside, we shall be 
able to talk over what had best be done.” 


CHAPTER CCXXXIII | 

OUR TUB BE FRIENDS GET INSIDE ST. PAUl/S, BUT FIND i 
THEIR PERILS ARE BY NO MEANS OVER. 

This was so evident a fact, that those who heard it did 
not think it called for a reply. 

The three fugitives hurried along close to the palings of 
the churchyard, looking about them for the scaffolding of 
which Jack had spoken. 

The latter led the way. 

As he had correctly stated, during the past few months t 
some alterations and repairs were in progress at the east 
end of the cathedral. _ _ j 

They were now approaching completion, but still it was 
probable enough some crevice could be fonnd th rough j 
which they would be able to effect an entrance. [ 

The scaffolding was at length reached. j 
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“ That I havo no idea; but what shall we do ? ITark, 
here he comes.” 

“We ean do nothing but remain where we are, said 
Jack, “ and trust to nis passing this place and not linding 
as.” 

“ But that is a very slender chance. 

“ I know it is, but it is our only one. Keep still, or ho 
will hoar ns. We can do nothing but trust to his going 


This was trusting to a very frail thing inaeeti, and so 
Jack and Bluoskiu both felt, for. Jonathan Yi ild was a 
man possessed of no ordinary skill in hunting dowD human 
game. 

Some trifling thing, that would escape the observation 
of most persons, wotud indicate to him that our friends 
were hiding there, and if he did take such an idea into 
liis head, their case would ho a deplorable one indeed, for 
what would be easier than for the tliief-takcr to surround 
the scaffolding and cither slay them or tako them pri¬ 
soners P 

They heard him and his ruthless band como on. 

Instantaneously they crouched down, os though by so 
doing they would reduce the chances of their being found, 
and with bated breath thoy looked out from their place of 
concealment. _ . • 

Tlio nest moment Wild and his band, came in sight. 

The thief-taker himself, in a shocking plight, led the 


way. 

liis apparel was dronehed with water and besmeared 
with unctuous mud. Large routs appeared here and 
there, while down his face trickled several littlo rivulets 
of blood. 

His appearance was ghastly and horrible in the extreme, 
and lufRcient to strike terror into the boldest heart. 

Several of the men behind him carried torches. 

They held them high in tlia air, and they diffused a 
bright, ruddy light all around them, and by the aid of this 
light Wild and his men looked about in search of the 
three fugitives. 

On they came—along tho narrow, broken pave ment of 
the cburcliynrd, until they came opposite to tho scaffolding 
in which our friends were concealed; another moment 
and they would have passed it, when suddenly. Wild 
called “ Halt! ” and tho whole throng camo to an imme¬ 
diate standstill. 

Tho hearts of the three friends sunk within them when 
they heard this, and they mentally gave themselves up for 
lost. 

Still they had the prudence and tho presence of mind to 
remain quite still, and not to utter an ejaculation, or, in 
fact, do anything calculated to put Jonathan upon their 
track. 

From whore they were concealed they could both hear 
and see the proceedings of their enemies. 

1 “ Halt! ” cried Wild, again; “ and listen some of you. 
Who can hear their footsteps ? Silence! Hark!” 

Tho whole band now became intensely still, and every 
member of it listened with tho utmost eagerness for any 
sound which they could construe into the footsteps of 
their prey. 

But all was still. 

Not one of them had ears quick enough to catch the 
sound they so much desired to hear. 

“ Curses on it all! ” said Wild. “We are here just two 
niiuutes too late. They have come this way, I am certain, 
and whether they havo gone up Chcapside, or down St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, is more than I can tell. Wc must 
trust to chance. Wo must not wait here, however. Down 
St. Mnrtin’s-le-Grand is tho most likely way they would 
go. Forward—forward! ” 

Upon receipt of this order the little troop put itself in 
motion, and away they weut in the direction Wild had 
mentioned. 

That he should halt just where he did was net at all 
extraordinary, because, as maybe gathered from, the thief- 
taker’s words, a choice of roads was spread out before 
him, and ho wanted some bettor guide than probability to 
direct him as to which ho- ought to take. 

Our readers may imagine with what joy our friends lis¬ 
tened to these words uttered by their enemy, and learned 
that he had gono upon a wrong scent. 

Jack drew a long breath as he said— 

u That is one more narrow escape. Thank goodness he 
has gone! ” 


“ Ho has. I made sure he halted just where ho did 
because he knew where wo had hidden ourselves.” 

“ But you now see how wrong it would havo been for us 
to expose ourselves in any way.” 

“ It would, indeed! ” 

“ What are we to do next ? ” asked Blueskin. 

“ I do not know what wo can do better than follow tip 
<mt original idea of taking refuge in the cathedral.” 

“ Do you think it will bo best ? ” 

“ Decidedly, if wo can effect an entrance.” 

“ Why not be off while we have the chance ? ” 

“ I have thought of that, and there aro two or three 
reasons why we should not.” 

“ What are they ? ” 

" One is that Edgworth Bess is thoroughly exhausted, 
and almost incapable of making any further exertion, and 
tho other is Jonathan would be too soon upon our track. 
You may depend be will soon find he is on a wrong scent, 
before be goes far down St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and then 
be will be back upon ns.” 

“ Those are too very good reasons, Jack.” 

“And not only that, Jonathan Wild would never think 
of looking for us in St. Paul’s. Now, if we wero once to 
get in there, the place is large enough to hide us without 
much fear of our being found by any one entering it. It 
will be necessary to talk over matters and re-arrnngo onr 
plans. Now, tha t can be done bore more safely than any¬ 
where else, and Edgworth Bess will rest herself at tho 
same time.” 

“Your reasons aro very good, Jack, and quito con¬ 
vince me that what you propose is the best thing to be 
done, so make your way into the churchyard at once.” 

Jack did not require to be told twice to do this, n© 
crawled among the scaffolding, and at length fairly stood 
on the piece of ground which surrounds the old cathedral. 

To this place his two companions followed him, and 
then they set about looking for some breach through 
which they could obtain an entrance. 

For a long time they were unsuccessful, but at length 
thoy found a place just large enough for them to crawl 
through, and no more. 

They wero particnlarly careful not to disturb anything, 
for they by no means wished tho workmen to sco any 
signs of their having been about that spot. 

In a few minutes more, then, Jack and his two com¬ 
panions were within the sacred edifice. 

Even in daylight it is, in many places, shrouded in 
semi-darkness, but now, on a dark night, the darkness 
was intense. 

For some moments after they got in, all three stood 
profoundly still and listened. 

But no sound came to their ears. 

In that place a silence which cannot be described pre¬ 
vailed. The very air itself seemed to be bushed. 

Strange sensations will creep over every one upon en¬ 
tering St. Paul’s, but how much more must those sensa¬ 
tions be intensified when the place is entered at night ? 

The three fugitives were by no means exempt from thi3 
influence, and they instinctively hushed their voices to a 
whisper. 

A very little while served to show them that they had 
the place nil to themselves, and then they had the confi¬ 
dence to advance a few paces. 

“ Jack! ” said Blueskin. 

« Yes.” 

“Where are you ?” 

“ Here.” 

“ I cannot sec you.” 

“Nor I yon.” 

“ Aro you safe, Edgworth Bess ? ” 

“ Quito. I havo hold of Jack’s hand.” 

“ All is well, then.” 

“ I hope so.” 

“But, Jack.” 

“What?” . 

“ Tell mo, what are we to do in this place r It will not 
do to stand here, nor will it bo very safe to walk in the 
dark.” 

“ There is no doubt about that.” 

“ Then what arc- wo to do ? ” 

“ Have you tho means of procuring a light ? ” 

“ Oh! yes; I never fail to curry them about mo. 
But then ”—-- 

“ What ? « 
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“ I am afraid it would bo rather hazardous to exhibit a 
light here.” 

“ I suppose so ; and yet I don’t know, after all. Sueh 
a light as would bo sufficient to answer our purpose would 
only look like a tiny twinkling star in this huge place.” 

“ That’s very true.” 

“ I should say, light up by all meins.” . 

“I will take yonr advice. At first sight it looked a 
dangerous tiling to do, but when you come to think of it, a 
great deal of that danger vanishes.” 

With these words on his lips, Blueskin felt iYf'his 
pockets, and presently produced the means of obtaining a 
light. 

These were a bottle of phosphorus and a wax taper. 

The latter was small in size. 

When it was lighted and the flame of the wick had 
properly burnt np, Jack’s words were found to be quite 
true, for the light did seem like a tiuy star, and it scarcely 
dispersed the darkness for a foot around it. 

Still they were able to see the ground beneath their 
feet and avoid running against any object which might be 
in their path. 

By .keeping on in a straight line they came to that por¬ 
tion of the cathedral in which service was generally pCr- 
- formed. 

Edgworth Bess was very much fatigued. She did not 
complain, hut Jack could tell as much by tho way she 
leaned upon his arm; indeed, as they walked, ho almost 
carried her. 

Upon reaching tbe place wo have mentioned, Jack 
looked about him as well as he was able, and saw that tho 
pews in which tho people sat during the oelebraticm of 
the service were very largo, and roomy, and comfortable. 

They were moreover very comfortably cushioned— 
indeed, everything that would conduce to comfort had 
been done to them. 

This gave Jack an idea. 

“ Blueskin,” he said, “ we may as well retrain where 
we now are for a few hours. Bess could lie down on tho 
seat in one of theso pews and have a good sleep, while wo 
watched over her. We should have to move at daylight, 
that would be all.” 

“ I have no objection,” said Blueskin. “ I don’t 
suppose yon would find a better place if you were to 
search St. Paul’s over, and, as you say, we could watch.” 

This being agreed to, the door of one of the pews was 
opened by Jack, and Edgworth Bess entered. 

Poor girl, she was quito overcome, and sank on tbe scat 
with a deep sigh. 

Jack closed tho door and left her to herself, bidding her 
good night, and desiring her to get as much sleep as she 
possibly could, and he would see that she was menaced 
with no danger. 

Edgworth Bess promised all that he asked of her, and 
then Blueskin and Jack Sheppard crossed tho aisle and 
entered another pew, which was precisely opposite to the 
one of which Edgworth Bess had taken possession. 

Jack Sheppard and Blueskin agreed to watch and sleep 
by turns, and also to defer all further conversation rela¬ 
tive to their future operations until such time as Edg¬ 
worth Bess would bo able to take part in the consulta¬ 
tion. 

And so, during tbe remainder of that eventful night, 
tho three fugitives remained undisturbed beneath tho 
sacred roof of St. Paul’s Cathedral, while Jonathan Wild 
was fatiguing himself both bodily and mentally by a use¬ 
less search after thorn. 


CHAPTER CCXXXIV. 

JONATHAN WILD MEDITATES A LITTLE UPON THE lATE 
OF HIS AFFAIRS. 

It was, in fact, about an hour before dawn that a party of 
men, about a dozen in number, crept wearily down Kcw- 
gate-street in the direction of tho prison; 

They were no other than Jonathan Wild’s band, re¬ 
turning from their fruitless search after the three fugi¬ 
tives. 

Por hours had the thief-taker kept up tho hunt, bnt it 
was all in vain, he could not find the least truce of those 
he songht. 

In a frame of mind by no means to bo envied, he 
marched on, with his troop of men following close at his 
heels. 


Nothing but fatigue, however, and total inability to 
proceed, would have had the offect of causing Jonathan to 
relinquish his search until he had succeeded. But, like 
his janizaries, he was mortal, and more sensible of fatiguo 
than be would have wished to bo. 

Jonathan Wild was not the man he had been. 

All who came into contact with him could see that. 

It was not that his mind was less powerful and full of 
energy than it was of old,—on the contrary, it seemed to 
have been endowed with fresh strength. 

But his body failed him. 

That was his weak point. 

Originally he had been gifted with u constitution which 
might bo truly termed of iron. Few men ever had a 
stronger. But he abused his strength, and the wonder 
was that it had kept up so long and so well as it had. 

The numerous wounds he had received upon almost 
every part of his body had produced great debilitation. 
For a long time he had withstood their effects, and tho 
huge, libations of brandy he was in tho habit of taking 
had imparted for a time a factitious strength, but every 
time the reaction came, it left him weaker than before. 

But, on this occasion, the first thing he did was to de¬ 
mand brandy, and when the fiery fluid was brought him, 
he drank such a quantity that a spectator would have 
been filled with astonishment. It was real good brandy, 
too, such as had never passed through the publican's 
hands, but as it had come from tbe distillery, and very 
mauy degrees over proof. 

In a moment—before, indeed, Lo took tbe bottle from 
his lips—the brandy seemed to circulate through every 
vein and artery in his body, and for the instant ho felt 
himself in possession of his pristine strength. 

lie laboured under the delusion that he was better. 

Still not even the brandy which he drank would restore 
rest to hi3 weary and aching bones. Many a man would 
have been Laid up for a month by such a tumble from tho 
roof-top 3 &3 ho had had, and yet we have seen what ho has 
done siaiee. 

But the limit of his endurance was reached, aud he was 
obliged to succumb. 

Without a word to any one (for lie was incompetent 
even to curse his men), he made his way upstairs, and 
entering a bed-room, ho staggered to the bed, threw him¬ 
self upon it, and endeavoured to sleep. 

But for a long time he tried in vain. 

lie was almost too tired for sleep to come to him. nis 
brain throbbed—hi3 bones, from the crown of his head to 
the sole of his foot, ached excruciatingly—and whero the 
skin had been abraded and dirt rubbed into tho wound, he 
suffered a terrible smarting torment. 

But at length J onathau Wild fell into a deep sleep— 
exhausted nature was at last having her due. 

In the very next room to that in which Wild thus lay 
sleeping, there also lay another person, whose condition 
was by far more desperate than his. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that tho individual to 
whom allusion is made is no other than the unfortunato 
Steggs, who unluckily fell a victim to the blind suspicions 
of J aek Sheppard. 

Ho was extended on tho hod, looking as lifeless as any 
one well could. 

Some one in tho house had done him that kindness, and 
there their assistance ceased, considering that all had been 
done that was necessary. 

Tho reader must be awnro, without being expressly told 
so, that Steggs was quite guiltless of tho crime which 
Jack Sheppard laid to his charge. 

He had not the slightest intention of betraying him to 
Wild, and when he descended tho stairs, it was for the 
purpose stated by Edgworth Bess, namely, to ascertain 
; whether Jonathan had returned. 

Ho found he had done so, and, moreover than that, 
that he had tracked Jack Sheppard to «diere he was. 

No sooner did he learn this, than he Listened upstairs 
to communicate tho intelligence to Jack, and urge him to 
make all possible speed. 

Wo have seen how he did so, anu we have aho seen 
how Jack Sheppard allowed 1 is dislike for. the man to 
triumph over his judgment, and so ho gave him tho des¬ 
perate wound wo have described. 

It wa3 a great wonder it was not at once fatal, or that 
the fall and tho kicks Jonathan bestowed upon him 
while on tbe landing did not conspire to produce thu' 
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efTect. But no, Steggs still lived—there are some natures 
extremely tenacious of life, and wi"x wiSl, in a manner of 
speaking, die a dozen deaths. 

So Steggs, although insensible, -till lived. 

He was no favourite with the thief-taker’s body guard 
at largo. He was not one of their kind. They were 
jealous of the confidence which Wild reposed in him, and 
1 they disliked him accordingly. 

; The matter, however, was talked over in the hull while 
Jonathan was absent on his excursion, and, in the end, 
Tonks, who was really in the main not a bad-hearted 
fellow, volunteered to go and fetch Mr. Snoxall, aud so 
Steggs had his wound dressed. 

The apothecary, however, would not hold out the 
slightest hopes of his recovery. Ho said ho might do so, 
but the chances were all the other way. What the effect 
of all this would be upon Steggs should he eventually re¬ 
cover is hard to say. ITc was of a vindictive, revengeful 
spirit, and would probably enough inflict all tho injury he 
could upon tho person who had dealt him such a terrible 
blow. 

This is a matter, however, which must bo left to time 
for unfolding. 

And so, divided from each other by a space of a few 
yards only, were Jonathan Wild, the thief-taker, and 
Steggs. 

At that very time, too, Edgworth Bess, in the cushioned 
recesses of the old pew in St. Paul’s Cathedral, was enjoy¬ 
ing a comfortable repose which would go far to recuperate 
her wasted energies. 

Jack, too, slept soundly and calmly, and Blueskin kept 
watch over both the slumberers, his brain being all the 
while busily engaged in devising some mean3 which 
would promise an eventual escape. 

And so tho chief actors in this strange story were at 
tlii3 time all similarly occupied—that is to say, were 
asleep. 

All but one. 

That one was an unfortunate bciDg who Lad secorne so 
changed that not even his most intimate frieud would 
know him. 

The change, too, had taken place in a very short spaee 
of time. 

But the dungeons beneath Jonathan Wild’s house were 
of such a frightful description that a very short period of 
incarceration in one of them would suffice to effect a very 
great change indeed. 

We are now alluding to Lord Donmull, whom Jonathan 
Wild had entrapped with so much ingenuity into one of 
his cells. 

The unfortunate nobleman now saw, when it was too 
late, that he had been made a dupe of by the thief-taker, 
and that he had been made use of like a puppet. 

The conviction was gall and wormwood to him, aud he 
spent his time in uttering vain curses upon his own 
imbecility. 

Then there would come times when he would feel a 
sudden accession of vigour, caused when he had made up 
his mind to escape and restore his poor persecuted niece 
to her possessions. 

This he would have done long since if Wild had per¬ 
mitted him, but such a proceeding as that by no means 
accorded with his own plans. 

And now tho end of it all was, his incarceration in that 
loathsome and pestiferous duugeon, which was so strongly 
built that it Lad hitherto successfully defied all the 
attemps he had made to escape from it. 

He did not sleep. 

In that place it was almost impossible, and so on that 
night, or, rather, early morning, Lord Donmn.U was 
watchful and awake. j 

Jonathan Wild slept very heavily. 

It was a deep, dreamless slumber at first, 
lie was too thoroughly prostrated feo dream, but after 
awhile, when his fatigue abated, then Lis brain.began to 
exercise itself. 

Visions of the most horrible description conceivable 
flitted like a dismal phantasmagoria before his distempered 
brain. 

We will not pause xo describe them—they would only 
take up unnecessary spaoe, and crowd the reader’s mind 
■with unmitigated horrors. Wo will pass over them iu 
silence. 

More than once Jonathan groaned, as something cf a 


more than usually awful nature appeared to bim, but slil. 
he did not wake. 

Nor did ho until the fierce rays of the morning sul 
pfn.red full upon his countenance. 

Then ho opened his eyes, but the sudden blaze of light 
almost bliuded him, so he closed them again. 

He turned over on to his other side, so that tho burning 
beams no longer played upon him. 

He was awake, but still be gave no signs of bcin« so. 

He was thinking. 

He bad fallen into a deep revery. 

Circumstances bad [now assumed so complicated a 
character that a little clear-headed thought was indis¬ 
pensable. 

And so the thief-taker took the present opportunity as 
being one well suited to the purpose. 

His reflections ran somewhat in this strain. 

“ What am I to think of this ? In what way will it 
end ? How is it that I, who have ever prided myself in 
succeeding in everything I undertook, should bo so 
baffled ? How is it that those designs, which would be 
successful on any one else, are useless against Jack Shep¬ 
pard ? Is there such a thing as an evil spirit in human 
form, who dogs Lis unhappy victim in every enterprise he 
takes in hand, and frustrates it ? I have heard some per* 
sous before now broach such a theory. If it is correct-, 
then assuredly does my evil spirit exhibit itself iu the 
person of Jack Sheppard. But pho—pho! Speculation 
of that kind is foolish! 

“ I have sworn to hang him at Tyburn, and I will keep 
mv oath, though everything in heaven and hell should 
swear against—even if I knew that I myself shouli perish 
the moment afterwards. But that shall not he. Let me 
tLink calmly, if I can, of what has taken place. I want 
some brandy. That would assist me vastly.” 

But juafc then there was no brandy at hand, and the 
thicf-t;{t-.et did not feel inclined to take the trouble to get 
or call for auy. The thoughts we have set down coursed 
each other, one after another, through his brain, as 
thoughts sometimes will when one lies in a state half 
between sleeping and waking. 

At such a time the body is powerless to obey the will, 
or rather the will is not stroug enough to exert its due iu* 
fluence upon the body. 

Jonathan continued his reflections. 

“ Let me think. Now, when they made their escape 
over the wall into Newgate-market, they must have gone 
down Wnrick-lane towards Ludgate-hill. I have proof 
positive that they did so. They have disappeared. Where, 
i should wonder, have they found a hiding-place ? ” 

This was a question that he perplexed his brain in vain 
to find an answer to, so at length he was obliged to give 
it up in despair. 

“ Never mind whore they have concealed themselves,” 
he added at last, “I shall be sure to find out before 
long. I will consider that point as being quite settled. 
Now the next thing is, how shall I proceed when I get 
them all three once more in my power? 

“ Blueskin and Jack Sheppard I have already agreed as 
to the disposal of. The latter is now under sentence of 
death, so I shall have no further trouble with him, with* 
out it would be to swear to his identity. Then, as for 
Blueskin, it would bo the easiest matter in the world to 
procure a conviction on some capital crime, and he shall 
swing at Tyburn, too. How I wish that time had come, 1 
and that the bodies were swinging to and fro in the morn- ; 
ing air. Then, indeed, would my troubles he over, aud I i 
should be able to carry out my plans successfully. _ £ 

“ The reveDues and the broad acres which comprise (he 
Donmull estate I have resolved shall he mine, aud wheu 
I resolve upon a. thiug it is as good as accomplished. 

I have made up my mind as to the means. I will 
force this Edgworth Bess, as they call he' (for she 
is, without the shadow of a doubt, th ' rightlul 
heiress) into a marriage with me; and surely xnat would 
he a means at oneo simple, easy, and agreeable. 
Unfortunately, the girl is not of age, hut she soon will be. 

1 must get her aud keep her securely until tlait day 
arrives, and then I shall he able to use such arguments 
that she will find it impossible to refuse me. __ Yea, such 
shall ho my course. It is clear aud straightforward, and 
the obstacles that stand in my path are comparatively few 
in number. _ I 

“ Then there is Lord Donmull, as he calls himself, j 
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Well, for the present he is safe, and I need not trouble 
myself any further just now concerning him. I can moke 
up my mind as to his ultimate disposal at any time. IIo 
is a weak fool, or he might have enjoyed the property for 
some time yet; hut he was free to choose, and he has 
made his choice, so it is but fair that he should abide- by it 
Then I shall retire from this harassing life I hare beeu 
leading. It is wearing me out. I can feel it is, but then 
I shall hare rest—plenty of rest; and as the husband of 
Lady Donmull I should be forgotten and unrecognised as 
the notorious thief-taker. I shall not go to her with an 
empty pocket. I have riches now sufficient to satisfy 
even an avaricious man, and with such wealth at my dis¬ 
posal I shall, after the lapse of a few years, be able to 
urehnse a transfer of the title to myself, and then 
onatLan Wild will bo henceforward known as Lord 
Donmull!” 

CHAPTER CCXXXV. 

THE T IIREE FUGITIVES FIND ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL NOT 
SUCH A COMFORTABLE PLACE OF REFUGE AFTER ALL. 

• It would have been no bad thing if some one bad been at 
hand to warn Jonathan Wild of tlio folly of counting his 
chickens before they were hatched. 

The occupation of castle building in the air is, how¬ 
ever, found to he a pleasant occupation by almost all 
parties, and the thief-taker was no exception. It was so 
delightful to lie therein that state of scmi-somnolcncy and 
picture whnt ho should do. 

He, however, felicitated himself rather too early, aud 
looked upon the thing as already done when it actually 
was not begun. 

The plan he had laid down was most certainly a very 
good one—perhaps the best that could have been devised 
to answer the end intended. 

l)ut then, like all other schemes, it depended for 
realization upon a great many contingences, aud should 
any of these turn out different to what he expected, the 
whole complexion of affairs would be altered. 

There was a great deal to be dono yet. 

Jack Sheppard and Blueskin were at large, and they 
had Edgworth Bess under their protection. 

Of that, however, as his reflections will serve to show, 
the thief-taker did not seern to think much. 

True, they had eluded him, and their present where¬ 
abouts was quite unknown to him; but he relied upon 
hearing something ere long which would enable him to 
effect their capture ; and he made up his mind that if Jack 
Sheppard once more fell into his hands, ho would take 
such precautions as to make it a matter of total impossi¬ 
bility for him to escape. 

. He cursed himself for his remissness on former occa¬ 
sions, and yet, when he thought upon the subject, he 
could not help feeling a certain amount of admiration fur 
the daring youth who had twice dono what no other man 
had ever dreamed of accomplishing. 

But Jonathan soon banished that feeling. 

He had reasoned himself into one courso of action, and 
he determined to follow it. There was something antago¬ 
nistic between Jack Sheppard and himself, and he felt 
sure that none of his schemes would be brougLt to a suc¬ 
cessful end if he was alive, for hitherto had he not sprang 
up and thwarted every one ? 

_ Jonathan’s thoughts turned most upon the present situa¬ 
tion of thooe three persons whose capture he was so 
anxious to effect. 

“ They are hiding,” he said. “ I am sure of it. They 
must be hiding. But where ? Not far off, I’ll he bound ; 
perhaps under my noso. Well, we shall seo. I will have 
spies posted in every direction, whose special business it 
shall be to look for them. Then, when they make their 
appearance—as they must do sooner or later—then I shall 
know my course. I will have a horse provided and a 
band of mounted men in readiness. Then I will put my¬ 
self upon their track, and if I lose sight of them this time, 
1 will never try to capture them again. But I shall follow 
thorn—I shall hunt them to earth—then I shall triumph, 
and all that I have aimed at shall be mine. 

“ Oh! what a difference it would havo made to me if 
I could have had Jack Sheppard on my side! If he had 
ever been at band—not like he is now, to thwart my plans, 
but to aid me in them ! But I must not think of that. 1 
have sworn he shall die at Tyburn, and I will keep my 


oath. I have an old score to settle with him: his father 
once struck me, then crossed mo in an affair which I bad 
near at heart. I took an oath that I would be revenged 
upon him, and I was, for less than a month afterwards ho 
swung at Tyburn! And there this accursed brat of his 
shall follow him, or, confound him! I shall know no 
peace! ” 

Having reached this point in hie reflections, Jonathan 
rose, with the intention of putting some of his resolve? 
into execution. 

He spent but a very few moments over bis toilette, and 
then went downstairs. 

He then found that midday had passsd. 

The pangs of hunger began to make themselves apparent 
now that he was so thoroughly rested, but before bo 
attempted to satisfy them, he called Quilt on one side, 
and gave him various instructions relative to posting the 
spies. 

The order was obeyed immediately, and various mem¬ 
bers of Wild’s gang were communicated with, who placed 
themselves in various positions about the metropolis to 
keep good watch upon every one they saw, and in the 
event of either of the three fugitives coming under their 
notice, they were by no moans to loso sight of them, but 
commuuicato without delay with the groat thief-taker 
himself. 

This having been done, Jonathan Wild, feeling much 
stronger and better than be had done for days past, went 
over to the eating-bouso in Giltspur-street, where be dis¬ 
patched a hearty meal. 

Under such circumstances as these wo feel that we can 
leave him for a time while we repair to St. Paul’s Cathe¬ 
dral, beneath which roof are those in whom wo feel a 
much greater interest than we can in the villaiuous thief- 
taker. 

The night passed away without their meeting with an 
interruption of any kind. 

Edgworth Bess slept calmly and quietly upon tho soft 
cushions of the pew. 

At length, when morning came and a faint light strug¬ 
gled in at the windows of the cathedral, showing that, ere 
long, the interior of tho place would be illuminated by the 
sun, Blueekin, who was watching, touched Jack Sheppard, 
who was asleep, on the arm and woke him. 

For a moment Jack could not think in what strange 
place he was, but be saw bis companion by bis side, and 
then recollected all. 

“ Jack, I Lave been thinking for this last half-hour or 
so.” 

“Of what?” 

“ Many things, but chiefly what we should do with our¬ 
selves when daylight came.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Wo cannot remain where we now are. You must be 
aware that during tho day not a portion of the cathedral 
remains unvisited by some one or other.” 

“ I suppose not.” 

“ Now this will only ho a good hiding-place for ns so 
long as wo are not suspected to be iu it, but tho moment 
that is known, it w ill be tbc most dangerous place iu the 
world.” 

“ Very true; I had not thought of that.” 

“ Bess still slumbers. Now you can tell, by the faint 
light which finds its way in here that morning is coming 
on apace, and therefore it behoves us to make up our 
minds quickly as to whore wo shall secrote ourselves dur¬ 
ing the remainder of tho day. When the officials arrive 
it will be too late.” 

“ So it will. And have you been thinking about all 
this ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then I should not be afraid to say that yoa have 
thought of some place where we can safely hide our¬ 
selves.” 

“ I can’t say hut what I have, Jack; still I should like 
you to reflect as well as myself. I can only think of one 
place, and that has some disagreeables connected with it, 
so I would fain find another.” 

“ Well, let mo think. What placo is the least visited ? 
Why, I know! ” 

“What?” 

“ I have heard many a time that underneath St. Paul’s 
Cathedral there are numberless vaulted passages. Tioy 
are like the streets in a tywn. That will bo tho place for 
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ua. Why, if it is like the description I have heard of it, 
we could hide there till doomsday.” 

“ That is the very place I had myself thought of.” 

“ Is it ? Then why did yon hesitate about it ? ” 

“ Why, a churchyard vault is not a very pleasant place 
to be in, that ittall.” 

“ But that is nothing.” 

“ Well, perhaps not"to you and me, hut you must think 
who we have with us.” 

"Edgworth Bess ? ” 

“ Yes. She may be alarmed and terrified at the idea of 
being iu such a place.” 

“ I think not. At any rate, we can but ask her.” 

“Very true; but, before wo do so, I should like to try 
and find some other place that offered equal chances of 
security.” 

“ You had better abandon that idea at once, my friend, 
becanse I am quite sure you would not succeed. We 
ought not to lose any time, either. Look how f*st it is 
getting fight.” 

“ It is.” 

“ And you must recollect that we have got the entranco 
to the vaults to find, and that may take some time.” 

“ Yes. Two heads are always better than one. I never 
gave that a moment’s thought.” 

“ We may have some difficulty, you know, in getting 
into the vaults, for they take cure to make everything 
wonderfully secure.” 

“ They do.” 

“Let us start at once, them” 

“ And Edgworth Bess ? ” 

•« Wlmt ? ” 

“ Shall we wake her ? ” 

“ No, leave her where she is.” 

“ Then we must not go out of earshot.” 

“ Oh! no; for if she happened to wake up and find we 
were not near her, she would be terribly alarm" 1 .; besides 
which, I should not like to go far away, foe fear that 
something should happen to her.” 

“ Ah! Jack, it is a thousaud pities that you could not 
have been content with being a friend to her, without 
being a lover into the bargain. I can see how the land 
lies. She likes you as well as you do her. A blind man 
could see that. Well, Jack, I must say again that it is a 
thousand pities, and I am heartily sorry for yon both. 
Nothing but ill can come of it—I am sure of that; and, 
mark me, if my words don’t come true.” 

“Don’t prophecy any more evil for us,” said Jack, 
forcing a light laugh, though in secret he was much moved 
by the forebodings to which Blucskin had just given 
utterance. “ I am euro we havo got trouble enough ! ” 

“ We have, indeed. I only wish I could see the end of 
it. How it is all to eud is more than either you or I cau 
see at present.” 

“ We must not get upon that subject now. We agreed 
not to talk over our plans until Edgworth Bess was with 
us,'and could hear and approve of them. You forget what 
we have to do.” 

“No, I do not.” 

“Then come, let us at oueo set about finding some 
meaus of eutoring the vaults.” 

Blueskin rose, and he and Jack left the pew iu which 
they had passed the night, hut, before they went away, 
they were careful to restore it to its original condition, 
and close the door. 

Then on tiptoe they crossed the aisle and peeped into 
tho pew in which Edgworth Bess was sleeping. 

She was all safe and well, so they set about their 
exploring expedition without further delay. 

The interior of the cathedral was now tolerably well 
illuminated, so that they were able to make their way 
about it without much trouble. 

They ran no risk of coming in contact with any of f he 
numerous objects in the interior. 

To any one coming into St. Paul’s, however, from the 
open daylight, the "ithedral would have appeared to be iu 
total darkness. 

| Bnt to our friends, who had been thero so many hours, 

[ and whose eyes had become accustomed to the gloom, the 
fiiint twilight which was dispersed about tho sacred 
edifice seemed to them like broad day. 

Indeed, philosophers assert that on this earth no such 
thing as total and utter darkness ever prevails, and 
instances are on record where prisoners havo been con- 


fined in dungeons, and who have been tumble to distinguish 
anything, Imve by degreos, as their eyes have become 
accustomed to the obscurity, been able to discern the walls, 
and even the rats and mice with which the dungeon was 
infested. * 

So Blucskin walked about in ease ami safety, and was 
able to see everything. 

But for a long time their search for some moans o£ 
reaching the vaults beneath the church was mi unsuccessful 
one; until at length Jack pointed out to his companion a 
small door set in a recess, and which had escaped Blue- 
j skill’s eye. 

Jack’s younger and keener vision, however, detected it. 

“ This promises to be the very thing wo want,” he said; 
“ but how are we to got the door open P ” 

“ It may be unfastened.” 

“ No, it is fast; and the only securement I can find is a 
lock.” 

“ Let me look at it.” 

“ Here you are, theu.” 

Jack stepped out of the little recess in which the door 
was situated, and allowed Blueskin to enter it. 

It was a low, arched door, having all the appearanee of 
leading to the vaults. 

It was string, and crossed in many directions with bands 
of iron. 

Blneskin felt for the keyhole.. 

It was of enormous size, for in those days the idea was 
in full prevalence that for a lock to he strong and soouro it 
must of necessity he large. 

Indeed, its strength and security were always con¬ 
sidered in proportion to its weight and size. 

The key of this one, for instance, was so large, that 
Blueskin was able to introduce his finger into it without 
any trouble. 

“ I don’t know what to do with this. Jack,” he said. 

“ Why not P” 

“ Tho keyhole is so largo.” 

“But you have skeleton keys.” 

“ Yes; but none anything like largo enough for this 
lock. If I had a good-sized nail, now, I might do some¬ 
thing.” 

“ That would he a funny thing to pick a lock with.” 

*• Not at all. A strong nail hooked at one end is the 
best thing in the world. I will show you the knack.” 

‘What with?” 

“ Well, n»t a nail, hut tho instrument that I lifted the 
trap-door with that leads into Wild’s warehouse.” 

“ I know.” 

“ I Lad forgotten all about it, but it will be just the 
thing. Here you are.” 

Blueskin put the crooked instrument into the keyhole. 

A clicking noise followed, and then there was a snap, 
which showed that the holt of the lock had been shot back 
into its setting. 

The door creaked open. 

What was beyond they could not tell, though Jack 
peeped over Blueskiu’s shoulder and strained his eyes to 
the utmost. 

A damp earthy smell, however, saluted their nostrils, 
which made them think that a charnel-house was not far 
distant. 

“ We most light the taper,” said Blueskin, “ before we 
can see what this place is like. It may not lead to tha 
vaults after all.” 

“ I hope so, after all the trouble wo have taken.” 

“ So do I, hut wo shall know in a moment.” 

Blucskin again produced his box of pLosphorus and 
thieves’ matches, as they wore called, and ignited the 
little piece of wax tapor. 

The flame hurst up slowly and steadily. 

A draught of cold air, which came from the open door, 
threatened every moment its extinguishment, but Blueskin 
shaded the flame with his hand and cautiously stepped 
forward. 

CHAPTER CCXXXV 1 . 

EDGWORTH BESS IS UNFORTUNATE ENOUGH TO EN¬ 
COUNTER JONATHAN WILD IN ST. FAUL’J 1 CHURCH¬ 
YARD. 

By standing fairly on tho threshold of the door, the current 
of air was in a great measure done away with, and theu 
Blueskin saw that ho stood at the top of a flight of stone 





steps, which seemed to lead down to the very foundations 
of the cathedral, q 

Very slimy and damp, and oveigpown with a kind of 
green parasitic moss were those slops, and, indeed, they 
presented every appearance of not having been made use 
of for many years. 

“ This is all in our favour,” said Blueskin. “ I do not 
snppose, if we had searched tho whole place through, we 
should have found anything that suited us sc well. ' 
think the best thing we can do is to go and wake Bess 
and take up our quarters here at once, for, if we were to 
be seen, we should he quite done for.” 

“Evidently.” 

" Then let us go and wake hi!'. * 

“ I will do so, said Jack, “ iSou will remain here. I 
will bring her, and then wo shad not have the trouble of 
finding this particular place again.” 

This was a by no means unnecessary precaution, for in 
that vast place, if they had once lost the door, they would 
have had a great deal of trouble in finding it again. 

Bluest in consented to this arrangement, and Jack 
hastened to the pew where he had left Edgworth Bess 
asleep. 

She was asleep still, and, with a heating heart, he asked 
himself whether sho was dead, for she had slept unin¬ 
terruptedly. 

Hr* listenod, and then his fears woro dispelled, for in 
the silence of tho sacred edifice he could hear her breath¬ 
ing. V 

lieassured, ho called to her in a low voice and awakened 
her. 

A first she was startled, but tho sound of his voice was 
familiar to her ears, and the moment she heard it, she 
felt safe to a certain extent. 

“ You must leavo this place,” said Jack; “ it will he 
unsafe to stay here any longer, because of the many 
persons who come to visit the cathedral. Blueslcin is at 
a little distance off. We shall have to seek a fresh shelter 
during the day.” 

“ Anywhere with you, Jack, no matter where it is. I 
will obey you in all things. Where is Wild ? ” 

“ I havo heard nothing of him, and, therefore, I begin 
to hope that for the present wo aro safe from his persecu¬ 
tions/’ 

“ Oh! I trust so.” 

“ pome with me as quickly as you can, for Blueskin is 
awaiting ns, and every moment that we stay will be dan¬ 
gerous co us.” 

“ I am ready, Jack.” 

Edgworth Bess opened the pew door and stepped out 
into the aisle. 

As soon as she had done so, Jack entered and pnt the 
cushions straight, leaving them just as they were at first. 

He also closed the pew door. 

Then, taking the hand of Edgworth Bess in his own, he 
led her to the spot where Blueskin was waiting for them. 

As yet there were no signs of any one entering tho 
cathedral, but, as it was fully daylight, there was no 
knowing how soon visitors might bG expected. 

On reaching tho little dcor in the recess, Blueskin went 
first down about half-a-dozen of the steps, and then stood 
in readiness to assist Bess to descend, who came next. 

Jack hronght up the rear. 

As he passed through tho portal, Blueskin said to 
him— 

“ Close tho door after you. If you look you will find a 
couple of bolts on the inner side. You had better draw 
them, and then you will secure us from intrusion.” 

This was good policy, for not only would it have tho 
effect Blneskin had mentioned, bnt it would also serve to 
prevent the fact of the door having been nnlockod being 
noticed. 

This done, they commenced the descent of th* slippery 
stone steps. 

Blueskin went first, cautiously holding the light, and 
showing the way to his two companions. 

It was positively necessary for them to support them¬ 
selves by the walls, or they would never have been able to 
maintain their footing. 

The flight of steps was of great length, but at last the 
bottom was reached, and then our three friends found 
themselves standing in p, kind of vaulted passage, which 
stretched out to the right and the left from tho bottom of 
the steps. 


On gaining this place, all three stopped to look about 
them, and then, by Blueskin’s advice, they turned to the 
right. rr 

The atmosphere in that gloomyplace was veryattenuated, 
and it was with considerable difficulty that they breathed, 
while every moment the little wax taper seemed on >he 
point of expiring. 

But it struggled manfully against the foul air that was 
in tlic place. 

Blueskin kept on, in the hope that they would, cro long, 
come to a more comfortable place, where they could wait 
until tho day had passed away, hut every step he took the 
passage seemed to get worse, so at last he was obliged to 
come to a halt altogether. 

It was then agreed that they should turn hack and re¬ 
trace their steps until they came to the flight of stoue 
steps which they had descended, and then keep on past 
them, it the hope that it would lead them to a more salu¬ 
brious region. 

_ And certainly they found, as they proceeded, that the 
air got better and better, though, of course, it was impure 
in tlic extreme. 

The passage terminated at the bottom of another flight 
of steps, and, from their breadth, and the scrupulous 
manner in which they were brushed, our friends came to 
the conclusion that they had reached the regular entrance 
to tho vaults. 

After a little deliberation, they agreed to ascend these 
as far as the door, which was doubtless at the top, and 
then sit down upon them and wait. 

This was poor accommodation, but still it was the best 
that offered itself. 

At the top of the stairs, as they had expected, they found 
a door. 

It was massive in its character, and the whole of the 
fastenings were upon the outside. 

But in the upper part of it was a large iron grating. 

Jack looked through this and found that it commanded 
a view of a large portion of the cathedral. 

A number of beams of light found their way through 
this gratiug, making the wax taper quite unnecessary, so 
it was extinguished. 

Ouv friends then found themselves in a dim kind of twi • 
light, but still it was amply sufficient for them. 

Here, then, they agreed to remain during the whole of 
the day, provided they were not interrupted, and to talk 
over their plans for future operations. 

To guard against any sudden surprise, and from eaves¬ 
droppers, Blueskin and Jack agreed to take it in turns to 
stand at the grating and look into the church, so as to 
give notice of any one’s approach. 

Then they commenced laying down their plans and 
speculating upon the movements of their enemies; but it 
is unnecessary to set this down in full, as their plans will 
best develop themselves in action. 

More than once during their conversation they had to 
pause, for fear they should be overheard by tho visitors, 
some of whom came very close to the door. 

But as one was always on the watch, no alarm was 
given. 

And so the day passed. 

There was one thing, however, which, though present 
in the minds of all, neither liked to touch upon. 

And that one thing was, what were they to do for food ? 

Tho question was a serious and important one. 

Many hours had elapsed since anything in the shape of 
rood had passed the lips of either of them, but now all felt 
in full acuteness tho pangs of hunger, and they had done 
so for a long time. 

And yet, with praiseworthy stoicism, not one breathed to 
the other a word of complaint. 

Jack and Blueskin, however, felt far more keenly for 
their fair companion than they did for themselves. 

They knew how she must be suffering, and yet- she had 
not once murmured. 

And ao the hours dragged slowly by. 

Gradually conversation ceased. 

They found that the action of their lungs produced by 
talking increased their pangs, and so they all became 
gradually silent. 

There wore many no doubt who, happy in the posses¬ 
sion of all they desired, felt that day to glide swiftly away 
and for night to come upon them almost before they were 
aware of it; hut it might safely be said that there wci«» , 
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no creatures on this earth to whom it passed more slowly 
and more wearisomely than it did to the throe fugitives in 
the vaults beneath St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

At length Edgworth Bess, who had stood out as long as 
she was able, gave way. 

She did not expect any relief, but she could not main¬ 
tain the concealment of her sufferings any longer. 

She appealed to Jack. 

Blueskin was watching at the grating. 

“Jack,” she said, “d— J —” 

“What?” 

“Iam so very, veiy hungry, Jack. Oh ! what shall I 
do ? I never suffered so before.” 

She burst into tears as she spoke. 

“ I know you are hungry,” said Jack, in a voice of deep 
emotion, “ and I can tell by my own sufferings what your’s 
must bo like. I can do nothing to help you, Iam afraid, 
until it grows darker, and then, perhaps, 1 may manage.” 
“ But at what risk ? ” 

“Never mind the risk, darling. You must not tie 
allowed to perish of starvation.” 

“ Nor must you lose your life to procure me food. Oh! 
Jack, what shall we do ? ” 

“ I will ask Blueskin.” 

“ I have heard all that has passed,” he said, as soon as 
he heard his naipe mentioned, “ and I have thought of a 
plan.” 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ To get you food.” 

“ I know; hut what is the plan P ” 

“ I will go hack to the door through which wo came, 
and open it.” 

“ And emerge into the body of the cathedral ? ” 

“ Yes. I have noticed that it is full of visitors, and I 
shall not he noticed among the number, I think. 1 will 
go out and buy as mueb provisions as I can stow about 
me. unperceived, and then return, if you will be at the door 
waiting to receive me.” 

“ No—no,” said Jack; “ tbe risk is too great.” 

“ Do you think so P ” 

“ Yes. Let me go instead.” 

“ Nonsense! the risk is twice as much for veu as it is 
for me. Itcly upon it, I will return in safety.” 

“ There is only one thing which would induce me to 
accede to such a proposition,” replied Jack, “ and that is 
for the sake of Edgworth Bess.” 

“ It is for her sake I make it,” said Blueskin. 

“Then you shall not go,” exclaimed Edgworth Bess. 
“ Indeed, you shall not.” 

“ But I shall.” 

“ No; and I will give you a good reason why you shall 
not.” 

“ "Why ? ” 

“Both you and Jack aro well known to many persons, 
and would be in imminent danger of recognition.” 

“ Wo don’t dispute that; but it can’t be helped.” 

“ It can.” 1 

“ How so ? ”, 

“ Most easily.” 

“Tell us.” 

“ I will go.” 

“YouP” 

“Yes.” 

“Never.” 

“Why not?” 

“ It is impossible.” 

“ I cannot soo that. I am known to Jonathan Wild 
only, and, therefore, do not run the risk that yon do; be¬ 
sides, I could purchase the tilings that we require without 
exciting suspicion, which you certainly would.” 

“But neither Jack nor myself would ever consent to 
allowing you to run into so much danger.” 

“ I consider I should be in the least danger of all. 
Grant mo the favour. Let me go. I will take every care, 
but we cannot die of starvation.” 

“ We cannot.” 

“ Consent—it will be best for all of ns.” 

Jack and Blueskin held a whispered consultation with 
each other, the end of which was that they consented to 
allow Edgworth Bess to emerge into the cathedral to pur- 
chase food. 

Yk.ey retraced their steps to the bottom of the flight of 
stone stcr° which in the first instance they all three had 

descended. 


On reaching the top they noiselessly withdrew the bolts, 
and then listened. 

But all was still. 

Cautiously, then, they opened the door to the extent cf 
about a couple of inches, and Jack peeped out. 

No one was in sight. 

lie beckoned Edgw orth Bess towards him, and opened 
the door wide enough for her to pass out of it. 

She glided through the portal liko a shadow, and Jaek 
closed the door behind her. 

Oh! how anxious and alarmed he felt when he found 
that she had really gone. 

He could hardly restrain himself from going after her, 
but, fortunately for both, he was stronger than the im¬ 
pulse. 

Ho did not shut the door quite close, but left it ajar, so 
he crouched down on the top of the steps, and peeped 
through the crevice. 

Minute alter minute elapsed, and every one that passed 
away increased his anxiety to a tenfold degree, and over 
and over again he repented that he had suffered her to 
depart. 

But these regrets were useless, and came too late. . 

The only thing ho could do now was to wait in patience 
in expectation of her return. 

But she came not. 

Ho did not, however, give her time sufficient. 

But to him she seemed to have beeu goue an age. 

His suspense became dreadful. 

It was shared to the full by his faithful comrade, 
Blueskin. 

At last, however, when they had boili worked them¬ 
selves up to au unbearable pitch of excitement, Jack’s 
quick ear caught the sound of a light footstep. 

The next moment he aaw Edgworth Bess approaching. 

He rose from his crouching posture, and pulled the 
door open. 

The poor girl rushed in, breathless and agitated. 

“What is the matter?” asked Jack. “What has 
alarmed you P ” 

“Quick—quick! Close the door—bolt it—bolt it! 
Ah ! that is well. Now we aro safe! ” 

“ For heaven’s sake tell me what is tbe matter ? ” 

“ Here is food. I have been lucky enough to procure 
that—but—but ”- 

“ What, oh ! what ? ” 

“ Just as I was crossing to the churchyard, which I did 
hastily, I ran against some ono who was going in the 
opposite direction. I heard an awful curse. I looked up, 
and saw that I had run against Jonathan Wild! ” 


CHAPTER CCXXXVII. 

WITH A GREAT DEAL OF LABOUR AND DIFFICULTY, THE 

THREE FUGITIVES SUCCEED IN MAKING TIIEIR ESCAPE 

FROM THE VAULTS OF ST. PAUL’S. 

“Jonathan Wild!” exclaimed Jaek Sheppard and 
Blueskin in a breath, for they could scarcely believe their 
ears. “ Jonathan Wild ? ” 

“ Yes, even him.” 

“ Did he know you ? ” 

“ I fancy so, but 1 did not wait to see. I ran into the 
cathedral as fast as I could.” 

“ Did he pursue you ? ” 

“ That is more thau I can tell for certain.” 

“ What an unlucky chance. 'Ibis will serve us for a 
retreat no longer.” 

“You hare had a very narrow escape,” said Jack. 

“ I have, indeed. I have been so alarmed. But eat. 
Look, here is food; and then, when yon. have satisfied 
your hunger, it will be time for you to think of escaping 
from Wild.” 

“ That is good advice,” responded Blueskin. “ We can 
do nothing in our present exhausted state.” 

The small quantity of eatables Edgworth Bess was able 
to obtain was shared out. 

The keenness of their hunger gave them a relish, and 
it had disappeared in an incredible short space of time. 

" I think,” said Jack, “ that the best tbrng we can do 
is to retrace our steps to the principal entrance to the 
vaults, and from which place we can obtain a view of the 
body of the cathedral.”. 

“To be sure/’’ coincided Blueskin. “We should then 
be able to see whether a disturbance flf any kind was 
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taking place in the body of the cathedral, and take our 
measures accordingly.” 

“ Just so.” 

“ Come on, then.” 

Once more, with Blueskin lee ding the way, they 
directed their course to the flight of broad stone steps 
leading up to the door which formed the principal entrance 
to the vaults. 

They glanced eagerly through the grating. 

Their worst suspicions were realized. 

A scene of the greatest confusion was taking place in 
the body of the cathedral, and conspicuously above all 
was the form of Jonathan Wild. 

He had a number of men with him. 

The thief-taker was gesticulating furiously, and it was 
evident he was on their track, and about to thoroughly 
search the huge edifice. 

This was enough. 

More our friends did not want to see. 

All they had to do now was to make the best of their. 
*irne, and find some means of exit from the vaults. 


But where was that exit to be found ? 

Into what place could they hope to emerge ? 

That time must determine. 

The passage certainly went no further than the steps 
upon which they stood. 

They had no choice of routes. 

They must keep straight on in the direction they had 
at first taken, namely, towards that spot from which they 
had had to return in consequence of the foulness of the 
atmosphere. 

With many misgivings the lamp was again lighted, aud 
they took their way along the gloomy and pestiferous 
passage. 

Suddenly, however, there came to the.r ears, though in 
a subdued and muffled fashion, as though at a great dis¬ 
tance, the sound of some heavy blows struck against a 
hollow substance. 

This added a fresh impulse to their speed. 

But the taper gave them great anxiety, for it seemed 
next to an impossibility to keep it alight, owing to th< > 
speed they were obliged to make. 
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Presently, however, they found their passage barred 
by a door. 

•Jack hastened forward to examine it. 

He could see no fastenings, so he tried to push it 
open. 

It would not move. 

But, upon exerting a greater pressure, it gave way, 
having got stuck in its framework by the damp. 

The moment this door was opened, they were rewarded 
with a gush of fresh air which came through it. 

The taper now revived, and gave out quite a brilliant 
light. 

They pushed eagerly forward through this door. 

Jack, however, turned back to sec if ho could fmd any 
fastenings to it on the other side, but there were none. 

And now the appearance of the passage totally changed 
its character. 

Hitherto it had been arched and bricked, but now it 
was ouly cut out of the solid earth, and both walls and 
roof wore composed of black-looking soil. 

The floor beneath their feet was pioist and sticky. 

But paying no heed to this trifling ineouveuieuce, they 
pushed along with all the speed they possibly could, in the 
hope of findiug a way out. 

Whereabouts they were was more than they could tell. 
Whether tho cathedral was above them, or whether they 
j had- got altogether beyond its preciucts, was more than 
they knew, though such knowledge, if they had only pos- 
j sessed it, would have proved of infinite value to them in 
J their present position. 

On, on they went, the passage seeming endless; but 
} they noticed as they advanced that it got more and more 
t Confined in its dimensions. 

Their pursuers, if they had been clever enough to get 
precisely on their track (which was scarcely likely), w'ere 
nowhere within hearing, so there was some hope to bo 
gleaned from that circumstance. 

But at last this passage, which seemed interminable, 
bad au end, and our friends readied it. 

When they did so, they looked about them with some 
dismay. 

Instead of finding the egress they had expected, the 
passage abruptly terminated with a mass of earth before 
them, as though it had been boguu and never completed. 

What is above us, Blue ? ” asked Jack, after they had 
' fully taken in their new position. 

“ I wish I knew ! ” 

“ We must take our chance and find out, for it is -uite 
certain that the only thing we can do is to bore our ». jyy 
out. Wo eanuot return, and we havo ouly soft earth to 
deal with.” 

“ But wo have no tools.” 

“ Then wo must make shift without them in the best 
way we are able.” 

“ We are in a very awkward position, Jack.” 

“Do not despair, Blue.” 

“ It is enough to make one, when we reflect a little 
upon our position. I am afraid you do not fully realize 
it.” 

“ I do.” 

“ We are here, just like rats in a trap, waiting to be 
caught. This passage we have been unfortunate enough 
to get into is one ot those which were intended to he 
formed into vaults, but which have never beeu com¬ 
pleted.” 

“ That’s about it.” 

“ The workmen have gone so far and then left it. Now, 
if we remai« here, we uru sure to be found sooner or later 
by Jonathan Wild, if we do not perish of starvation in the 
meantime. If we attempt to leavo this place, we must 
retrace our steps, and the immediate consequence of that 
will be, we shall fall into our enemies’ hands, for, though 
we are armed and resisted to the last, yet it is absurd for 
us to hope to obtain the victory over snob numbers.” 

Upon hearing this dismal account of their positiou, poor 
Edgworth Bess’s heart sunk within her, amt, clasping her 
hands together, she burst into tears. 

“ Oil ! this is till my fault,” she sobbed. “ It is I alone 
who have brought you into this great peril. It was my 
utter earelessuess. I ought to have looked w here I was 
goimr, aud not have run blindly into the arms of Jonathan 
Wild, and set him upon our track in the way I have 
done.” 

“Do not reproach yourself— pray do not,” said Jack, 


soothingly. “ No blame attaches itself to you. You run 
a fearful risk of being immediately captured by that bold 
bad man, who is the evil star of your existence.” 

“ But then, if he had taken me iu the churchyard, y ou 
would have escaped. Now we shall all fall into his 
hands.” 

“No—no. I hope not.” 

“ Do you think there is room for hope ? ” 

_ “ Indeed I do. Blueskin, here, takes rather a gloomy 
view of our situation, but, then, he is doubtless suffering 
much anguish from his wound, and that will make a dif¬ 
ference to any man. Believe me, I am very far indeed 
from the thought of relinquishing all hope. I think it 
quite possible we may ouco more escape from the clutches 
of our arch enemy, Jonathan Wild.” 

Those words, which were spoken in a tone of confi¬ 
dence, had a cheering influence upon Edgworth Bess, 
and she evidently thought their position less desperate 
than at first. 

Where they stood they could hear no sounds indicative 
of the approach of their foes. 

In that vast edifice it would be a matter of considerable 
difficulty for Jonathan Wild, clever as he was in such 
matters, to get exactly upon their track. 

So many turnings would present themselves to his 
notice, each offering au equal chance of success, tunt it 
would be a matter of impossibility almost for him to hit 
upon the proper one, without some person’s knowledge on 
the subject which would serve him as a guide. 

Having spoken to Edgworth Bess the words of consola¬ 
tion we have recorded, Jack Sheppard looked all around 
him to find some ebanee of making their escape. 

At leugth he addressed his companion. 

“ Blue,” he said, “ I do not see that wo stand the ghost 
of a chance of making our escape, except we adopt the 
means which I first proposed to you.” 

“ You mean boring a pas3ago out ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ That will be a work of immense labour.” 

“ Perhaps not. It may be that vi e are not far from the 
surface, and that a few moments’ vigorous work may 
open to us a way to freedom.” 

“ It is just possible that such may be the case, but in 
my judgment not at all probable.” 

“ But we can try, and anyhow it is worth our while.” 

“ The worst of it is we have no tools.” 

“ That is awkward, I admit ; but then we have onr 
swords, and with them I should think we shall not have 
much trouble in making our way through this soft earth. 
Let us try, at all events.” 

There was certainly no harm in doing this, so Blueskin 
followed the example of Jack Sheppard, and drew his 
sword. 

The little wax taper was given to Edgworth Bess, and 
she held it as high up in the air as she could. 

Going, then, to the extremity of the passage, Jack and 
Blueskin looked closely at the wall of earth that was 
before them. 

There was, however, very little to see. 

Certaiuly nothing to choose for a place at which to com¬ 
mence their operations. 

But Jack with his sword gave a vigorous thrust at that 
part of it where it was joined to the roof, or rather where 
the wall ended and the ceiling begun. 

The earth was very soft, for the sword-blade buried it¬ 
self immediately. 

“Come on, Blue ; lend us your aid. Bless yon! we 
shall have uo trouble in carving our way out.” 

As he spoke, Jack pulled his sword out again and began 
picking away the earth. 

It fell down on to tho floor of the passage in large 
lumps. 

This was encouraging, and Blueskin gave bis help as 
well. 

Edgworth Bess made herself useful by holding the 
light, and in that way aiding them in their operations. 

They worked with right good will, and they soon made 
quite a large breach. 

Every moment, too, their task grew lighter, for the 
earth fell iu large portions and with greater ease. 

Blueskin did not like to confess it, but he was terribly 
fatigued. 

There was, in the first place, Lis wound, which hud 
never been properly attended to. 
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From it a large quantity of blood had effused, and want 
of rest and food made him more sensible of its loss than 
lie would have been. 

This accouuted for the desponding manner in which he 
spoke when, contrary to the expectations in which ho had 
indulged, he found that there was no outlet to the pas¬ 
sage'”’ 

Jack’s example, however, bad a beneficial effect upon 
him, nud he, to a certain exteut, forgot his debilitation 
as he saw the rapid progress they were making in their 
work. 

There did indeed now seem at least a reasonable pros¬ 
pect of their being successful iu making their escape. 

■ Jack worked with uncommon vigour, but then lie had 
every incentive to niake the utmost exertion he was able. 

Presently, however, Jack felt his sword strike against 
some hard substance. 

But, thinking it was merely a stone which ho had en¬ 
countered, he plunged his sword into the earth a few feet 
further off. 

' The same result followed. 

The point of Lis weapon struck with the sanio sharp, 
metallic sound, against something which it was unable to 
penetrate. 

But, not daunted by this, he continued his work, satisfied 
that there was some obstacle iu the way, but determined 
that it should be overcome. 

Accordingly, he removed the earth which covered it, 
aud then saw that a brick wall was disclosed. 

But it was very dark in colour, and seemed as though 
it was rapidly crumbling away. 

This effect was doubtless produced by the contact of the 
damp earth having a corroding influence. 

“ What are we to do now t ” asked Blueskin. 

“ Wo must think a moment. Can you hoar any sounds 
of pursuit.” 

“ No, all seems still.” 

“ Good, then we have a little while for consideration, 
and I trust a chance of making our way out.” 

“ What do you want to consider P ” 

“ Why, if L possibly could, I should like to ascertain 
whereabouts we are. I mean to try and find out what is 
overhead.” 

“ That I am afraid will ho very difficult, if not impos¬ 
sible.” 

“ No, I do not think so.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ I will tell you. I have been thinking about it for 
some time. You know where they are doing the 
repairs ? ” 

“ Yea.” 

“ That is at the end of the cathedral nearest Watling- 

cfrppf ” 

1 “Or Cheapside?” 

“Just so. It is all the same thing. Now think. Do 
you recollect which way we took when we entered ? ” 
'’“Yes.” 

“ Aud, then, in which direction the door lay through 
which we entered the vaults P ” 

“Yes; that was the Wat ling-street end of the cathedral.” 

“ Of course it was.” 

“ Then the stairs curved round as we descended, and 
when we got to the bottom wc found there was a passage 
going right and left.” 

' “ That is quite correct.” 

“ Please attend, then. The passage to the left, as yon 
know very well, took us under a part of the cathedral 
itself.” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, then we turned to the right. Now, it appears 
to me that, as we have come iu a straight line from the 
foot of the steps, and for a very considerable distance, we 
must have passed under the churchyard—under the road 
that goes round the east end of it, and that we are now 
somewhere near Watling-street.” 

“ Stop a minute,” said Blueskin; “ let mo consider.” 

CHAPTER CCXXXYIII. 

OUR THREE TRIENDS SUCCEED IN MAKING THEIR WAY 

OUT OF-THE VAULTS OF ST. PAUL’S, BUT NOT OUT OF 

DANGER. 

As he spoke, Blueskin placed bis hands over his eyes, 60 
as to shut out the view of tbo objects by which he was 


surrounded, and endeavoured to ascertain whether Jack 
was correct with respect to their situation. 

When his eyes were tbns closed, Blueskin could see 
before him the cathedral with reference to the position it 
occupied, and, as he did so, he turned round once or twice, 
and at length, stopping with his face in one direction, he 
said— 

“ If I am right, i ought now to be directly facing 
Watling-street, for I have considered our whereabouts 
very attentively.” 

So saying, Blueskin removed his hands from before his 
face, and, looking straight before him, lie found he was 
exactly opposite the breach which had Lcen made iu the 
wall of the passage. 

This remarkable coincidence with Jack’s idea tilled 
them with tolerable security. 

It was scarcely possible for them both to make such a 
mistake. 

“ I am right,” said Jack. “ Now we are not far from 
freedom, 1 hope.” 

“ What shall yon do next P” 

“ Why, break through that wall. It looks quite rotten, 
and I daresay it will be doue easily enough.” 

“ But what shall you do afterwards P How do you 
kuow where it will take you P ’1 

“ Why, I take it, we cannot very well tell that until we 
look. Oome Blueskin! Or, never mind, I think I can 
manage best without your aid.” 

As he spoke, Jack jumped upon the mound of earth 
which he had dislodged, aud fairly got up into the hole 
excavated. 

Here he screwed himself into as small a compass as 
possible, and began his operations upon the brick wall. 

As he had said, it was far gone in decay. 

The mortar in between the bricks bad totally lost its 
adhesive quality, and was like so much paste. 

Jack picked as much of this out round one brick as he 
could, and then, applying a pressure, strove to force it out. 

But he found that would not answer, so he threw down f 
his sword, and took out his clasp-knife. 

The blade of this he inserted in the crevice round the 
brick, and used it iu the same fashion as he would a crow¬ 
bar, and to bis great satisfaction, the brick moved. 

Iti a few minutes be got it out. 

His task was then comparatively easy. 

The displacement of tins one brick was a key to all the 
rest, aud down they came one after the other, with incred¬ 
ible rapidity. 

But behind the first course of bricks was another, and 
these seemed drier and stronger than the others. 

The success, however, which bad attended bis efforts so 
far inspired Jack with courage, aud he attacked this iuner 
wall with great intrepidity. 

As iu the former instance, he first of all got one brick 
out, and then the others followed. 

When he had made a breach about a foot in diameter, 
lie could not resist the temptation of looking to see what | 
kind of place it was beyond, before be went auy further. i 

Accordingly lie took the taper from the hand of Edg- 
worth Bess, and projected it through the orifice. 

lie was a long time before he could distinguish any¬ 
thing, and then what he did see was uot very satisfactory. 

it appeared to be a kind of vault. 

He communicated this intelligence to his companions, 
and handed back tlie light. 

Still undaunted, however, Jack continued bis labour, 
and in less than ten niinntes afterwards he bud enlarged 
the bole sufficiently to allow them to pass through it. 

Then be got down into the passage. 

The exertion he had gone through was immense, and 
the perspiration literally streamed off him. 

Blueskin was better, and when lie saw bow much hi3 
comrade bad accomplished lie took heart, aud climbed up 
to the opening himself. 

Having done this, lie asked for the light, and announced 
his intention of getting through aud finding out what the 
place was into which it led. 

To this Jack offered no objection. 

He was much exhausted, but in spite of that be could 
not keep still, but crept down the passage in order to listen 
whether there were any sounds which indicated the prox¬ 
imity of his foe.-. 

In the meanwhile Blueskin crawled through the open¬ 
ing which was no larger than was necessary. 
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He found a bottom beneath bis feet, and then he looked 
around him. 

A glance was sufficient to satisfy him as to the nature of 
the place into which he had penetrated. 

It was simply a cellar beneath a house. 

Having made this discovery, he did not wait to do more, 
but climbed through the bole again. 

It was lucky he did so. 

As soon as he reached it he heard Jack say in accents of 
alarm. 

“ Quick—quick, my friend. We are only just in time. 
Wild’s men are searching the vaults, and are even now in 
the passage, or else one that closely adjoins it.” 

“ Come on, them I think we shall elude them after 
all.” 

“What have you discovered ? ” 

“ That we have made a way into a cellar.” 

“ Capital, then we shall be able to make our way into 
the street.” 

“ I hope so. Bess, dearest, you will, after all, be 
saved.” 

The poor girl uttered a cry of joy. 

But it died away upon her lips as the sounds of Wild’s 
men came, even there, upon her ears. 

“ Do not be alarmed,” said Jack. “ Let me lift you up, 
and then you will be able to take hold of Blueskiu’s 
hands, and he will draw you up in safety.” 

Edgworth Bess consented, and Jack raised her in his 
arms in the best manner he was able. 

Blueskin stuck the wax taper against a portion of the 
broken masonry, and, leaning down, he took hold of the 
hands which were held up to him, and lifted her up as 
gently as he could. 

Jack, too, lent his assistance, and, by the aid of both, 
the poor persecuted heiress was placed in safety in the 
cellar of the house into which they had made so singular 
an entrance. 

The sounds of pursuit which had so alarmed them were 
now inaudible, but it was by no means safe to argue from 
that circumstance that their pursuers were not close 
behind them, nevertheless. 

Not pausing, then, for a moment, they crossed the 
cellar. 

It was rather spacious in its extent, and stocked with 
bales of some kind of merchandize, though of what 
description they did not look to see. 

They were intent upon other things, that were to them 
of far greater importance. 

Crossing this cellar, then, as speedily as possible, they 
came to a door which yielded to their hands, for it was 
not fastened in any way. 

But it led merely into another cellar, similar to the one 
they had just left. 

The only difference was, that it was smaller and empty. 

At the end of it was a flight of brick steps, which, lead¬ 
ing upward, and that being the direction they wished to 
take, our friends did not hesitate to ascend them. 

But after mounting about a dozen steps, their further 
progress was stayed by a door which was immovable in its 
settiug, and resisted the slight effort Jack made to open 
it. 

The position of our friends was very equh ocal, and they 
were to the full conscious of that disagreeable fact. 

They had no idea whatever into whose dwelling they 
bad made this surreptitious entrance. 

And they were equally ignorant of what was on the 
other side of the door, and what danger they would incur 
when they passed through it, supposing they were suc¬ 
cessful in their attempt to do so. 

More they did not dare to reflect upou. 

The future was so uncertain that they did not dare to 
speculate upon it. 

But this was certain. 

They could not remain very long where they were, or 
Jonathan would be upon them. 

Jack Sheppard kuew this. 

He knew he must act. 

Had it not been for the incentive which the poor ghi 
who was under his protection was to him, he would never 
have gone through what he had, or accomplished so many 
daring feats. 

So, holding up his hand iu an attitude commaudiug 
silence, he placed his ear against the panel of the door, 
and, as a preliminary step, listened intently, in order to , 


judge whether there was anything going on upon the 
other side of it. I 

But the silence of the grave seemed to prevail. 

After listening for several seconds, and with the utmost 
intentness 'and acuteness, Jack came to the conclusion 
that, in that direction at least, there was no one to oppose 
them. 

Theu he took the taper and examined the fastenings of 
the door. 

They were all upon the outer side, with the exception 
of the lock. 

But that was so fixed that he could toll at a glance there 
was no hope of forcing it off. 

He turned to Blueskin and asked him for his bunch of 
skeleton keys. 

They were handed iu silence and, looking at the key- i 
hole, Jack selected one which he imagined would just 
fit. 

It was a shade too large, but he quickly took another 
rather smaller, which he inserted and turned round. 

The lock resisted for a moment, and then flew back 
with a suap that sounded quite alarming in the profound 
silence. 

In itself, however, the noise was but slight, still Jaok 
thought it prudent to suspend operations a few minutes 
while he listened to ascertain whether any alarm had been 
given. 

But all seemed well, so, gently and cautiously, he opened 
the door. 

All was darkness beyond. 

Emboldened, then, he pushed the door wide open, and 
crossed the threshold. 

Blueskin ventured to follow, bringing Edgworth Bess 
with him. 

He raised the taper in the air, and gave a glance round 
him, so as to learn in what kind of place he was. 

It was a small chamber, and the use to which it was 
put was obvious. 

All round it shelves were ranged, and upon most of these 
wore eatables and drinkables of various descriptions. 

There was a door leading out of it and a small window. 

These things were perceptible at a glance, and Jack 
said— 

“ I think the best thing we can do now is to spend a 
minute or two in loading ourselves with these provisions 
here.” 

“ So do I, Jack,” replied Blueskin. “ It won’t take 
long, and between us we can stow a great deal away.” 

“ And who can say how soon wo may stand in need of 
food, and, perhaps, not have the remotest probability of 
getting any.” 

While the remainder of this little conversation con¬ 
tinued, both our friends busied themselves with cramming 
their pockets with eatables of various kinds, and, in the 
course of a minute or two, they had laid in a considerable 
supply. 

How to get out was now the next question, but it was 
soon answered. 

They would get out by the door. 

To their joy they found it was unfastened, so much time 
and trouble were saved. 

Besides which, the circumstance reminded Jack of some¬ 
thing which he ought to have done before, hnt which i 
there was still plenty of time to do, and that was to i 
properly secure the door at the top of the cellar-steps, so j 
that their foes should have some degree of trouble, at any j 
rate, to pass through it. j 

When the door leading out of the pantry was opened, ! 
the three fugitives found themselves in a kind of under¬ 
ground kitchen. 

But in this place, which was not quite so dark as the 
pantry, there was no one to be seen. \ 

It was early morning, and the inhabitants of the house 
were not yet astir. 

The same care was taken to fasten the pantry-door. 

The key was sticking in the lock, so JacK turned it as 
well as shot two huge bolts into their sockets. 

With all speed they now made their way across the 
kitchen, and passing through the door, they arrived at 
the foot of a flight el steps. 

These they did not hesitate to ascend. 

They terminated iu what was called the hall of the 
house. ; 

No consultation had been held as to what they were to | 
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do next, nor was anything decided upon, bnt Jack and 
Blueskin instantly and unanimously decided that their 
best course was to get out of the house as quickly as pos¬ 
sible, lest if they lingered Jonathan Wild should take such 
measures as to make it impossible for them to do so with¬ 
out fulling into his hands. 

But though they came to this resolution there were 
many obstacles to the acliievauoe of it. 

Of course, our friends had no idea of what kind of house 
tbev were in, nor of who inhabited it. * 

Neither oould they tell whether it was a private resi¬ 
dence or a shop, though they conjectured the latter, in 
consequence of the merchandize which they had eeeu 
stowed away in the cellar. 

They did not stop to speculate, however, but taking a 
hasty glance, endeavoured to decide which was the frout 
of the bouse and which the brick. 

Keeping in view the direction they bad come, they 
found that, if their calculations were correct, a turn to the 
left, after reaching the top of the stairs, would lead them 
to the front door. 

Accordingly they proceeded in this direction, and to 
their great satisfaction they found they were quite right. 

They came to a door, and opened it with the aid of a 
skeleton key. 

Thia done, they passed through it, and found themselves 
in what was evidently and unquestionably a shop. 

Drapery goods were ranged on shelves all round it. 

But bestowing only a hasty glance on these, our three 
friends, with beating hearts, bent their steps to the shop 
door. 

As the reader muet be aware, people when securing 
their premises at night, although they take every precau¬ 
tion calculated to prevent the entrance of any one, still 
they very rarely trouble themselves to prevent any one 
leaving. 

So tins shop door, which was provided with a compli¬ 
cated series of fastenings, was easily undone from the 
inside. 

One by one, Jack Sheppard noiselessly removed them, 
until at length he had nothing to do but to lilt a latch and 
fling the door open. 

Haviug reached this point, however, he hesitated. 

To have thrown the door open and emerged at once 
would have been unwise. 

Somehow or other their pursuers were very tardy. 

What was the meaning of it. 

Was that a part of Jonathan’s plan ? 

Perhaps so, for he was a scheming, long-headed man, 
and nothing pleased him so much as to lull his intended 
victims into a 6ense of false security, and then suddenly 
, pounce upon them. 

Or was the delay occasioned by the difficulty they found 
in following the fugitives ? 

These are questions to which time alone can furnish a 
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has taken us some time to relate the proceedings of 
the three fugitives, but then we have described them in 
full. 

Jn reality, however, they occupied a much shorter 
3 pace of time than it haa taken us to relate them. 

Bnt yet, for all that, one would have thought that 
Jonathan’s men, having beeu once fairly on their track, 
had had time to come up with them, or at all events to 
make some demonstration of their proximity. 

But all was still. 


CHAPTER CCXXXIX. 


BLUESKIN, JACK SHEPPAKD, AND EDGWORTH BESS HAVE 
TO RUN THROVGTl LONDON STREETS TOR THEIR LIVES. 


And so, with these considerations weighing with full im¬ 
portance on hia mind, Jack Sheppard stood like a statue 
with the latch of the door in his baud. 

One step and he should once more be in the open street. 

But what if be should find lying in wait for him outside 
the door several of Wild’s men ? 

It waa not at all nnlikely. 

And so he w aited and listened. 

His two companions in misfortune fully understood him, 
and they both maintained motionless attitndes, scarcely 
even allowing themselves to breathe. 

From without there came no sound. 

But suddenly from within there arose a terrific crash. 


Jonathan’s men were in the house. 

There was no longer time for hesitation. 

If any men were lying in ambush they would have to 
run the risk of that. 

Slowly—cautiously—noiselessly—for his presence of 
mind never deserted him in the least degree—Jack Shep¬ 
pard raised the latch, and pulled open the door. 

When he had got it open to the extent of about an inch 
he paused again, and looked through the crevice. 

Nothiug, however, but the dim outlines of the buildings 
on the opposite side of the street, rendered dimly distin¬ 
guishable by the first faint sickly rays of early dawn, met 
his gaze. 

From this he gathered confidence, aud threw the door 
open still further. 

Then passed out. 

His heart beat quickly as he crossed the threshold, but 
no attempt was made to capture him. 

He was instantly followed by Blueskin and Edgworth 
Bess, and then the three fugitives stood once again 
beneath the sky, and felt the cool air of heaven breathe 
upon them. 

A sigh of relief came from their lips, and they felt 
thankful tbat so far they had eluded their powerful and 
much-dreaded enemy. 

But what were they to do ? 

Friendless aud homeless they stood in the silent atreet. 

There waa nowhere for them to go. 

The hands of all the world were raised against them. 

How were they to hope to continue so unequal a contest, 
or, at any rate, hope for victory ? 

Every chance seemed against them, and yet so tenacious 
is the human mind of hope, that in this dire extremity of 
their fortunes, and when things looked ao black against 
them that they could not possibly look blacker, hope did 
not desert the breasts of either of our friend*. 

On the contrary, the fact of their Laving achieved so 
much in safety, seemed to inspire them with confidence to 
dare the rest. 

Who would have thought that they would have been 
successful in getting free and unmolested into tb© open 
air ? aud yet they hud done so. 

It was only for a second that they paused in the street 
irresolutely. 

They were aware how dangerous that spot was to them, 
and that the sooner they could get to a distance from it 
unperceived, the better it would be for them. 

It was Blueskin who first spoke, for he was the one who 
first recognised their exact situation. 

“ Quick, Jack ! ” he said. “ Follow me, and take care 
of Edgworth Bess. I will lead the way, and I hope, ere 
long, we shall find a place of refuge iu which we can 
remain until the vigour of the pursuit after us has 
abated.” 

As he spoke these words, Blueskin darted off, and Jack 
and his companion hastened after him at the best speed 
they could make, for they were apprehensive that they 
should lose sight of him in the darkness. 

Blueskin turned round every corner be came to, taking 
care, of course, to preserve one direction, and not to 
double upon his steps. 

Thia was a proceeding eminently calculated to make 
pursuit after them a matter of great difficulty. 

Before they had gone far, however, they were unlucky 
enough to encounter a watchman. 

Running hastily round the comer of _a street at which 
hia box was placed, Blueskin ran against it with lull 
force. 

lie did not see the obstacle in hia path until it was too 
late to prevent himself from coming into collision with it. 

But yet he did not knock the box over, as he.assuredly 
would have done if he had not diminished his speed a 
little; though perhaps, could he but have kuown it, the 
best thing he could have done would have been to push 
it over. 

But he prevented this catastrophe. 

The fact was, the superannuated old pauper, who wo a 
supposed to guard the houses on his beat from all harm, 
waa very comfortably asleep inside his box when Blueskin 
came in contact with it. 

Now, if it had gone over on to its face at once, it is 
clear that the watchman would have been disabled en 
tirely, and could not have given our friends any further 
trouble. 
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But the watch-box, after several oscillatory movements, 
regained its perpendicular position. 


But this was only his opinion, and it might be incor¬ 
rect ; and he had no opportunity of conferring with his 


>phe watch mail, however, could not fail to ba aroused | comrade, for he kept steadily ahead of them, maintaining 
from his nap, for the shock threw him forward on the i about tlio same distance as he had done, all through, 
seat, and the end of his nose came into violent contact So quickly did he turn the corners that Jack and Edg- 
witli the wood. worth Bess had some difficulty in keeping him in view. 

With a kind of instinct ho sprang his rattle, before he They had the satisfaction, however, ere long of learn- 
was more than vaguely conscious that something uuusual ing by the sound that they were rapidly distancing their 
had taken place. ’ , . pursuers. ' , I 

At tlio same time as he rapidly recovered his faculties, The sounds of their footsteps had entirely ceased, and it 
he commenced shouting murder'aud thieves at the very was only occasionally that a cry was wafted to their ears. 


top of his lungs. 


At length even these leased to bi audible, and when 


Jack Slicpimrd could not refrain from uttering a curse they were, Blueskin slackened his speed, and allowed his 
at the occurrence of this unlucky incident, for he knew too companions to come up to him. 

how soou the alarm would spread from one wutclnuau to ,\!1 three were breathless, paining, and exhausted; so 
another before they cor.11 speak to each other they were CO., pelled 

’ But lie put a stop to the exertions of this one by coffin- to support themselves and pause a little while, 
ing him. As soon as lie could, however, Blueskin spoke, for he 

In some other portion of this history we have cxplaiued •. knew the pv, eiosity of time, 
the meaning of this term. ’ ‘-Thank In aveu !” lie gasped out, catching his breath 


But 1. st it should have been forgotten, we will describe at interval 
what .facie did on this occasion. I ‘'iiah' d 


wo are safe so far, and that you have been 
tain the fatigue of so long a race. I was 


As the old wntchm-.n sat inside the box making, all the afraid it wonld overpower you.” 

iroar in his power, Jack ran up to it, and by muiu lorce Both Jack Sheppard and Edgworth Bess made 
row the box over on to its face. endeavour to .reply, but fulled. 


uproar in Ins power, »ci; ran up 10 u, auu uv muiu iukc 
threw the box over on to its face.. . 

It, as a matter of course, carried the watchman with it, 
and there he lay beneath his house, buried aud unable to 
do anything towards effecting his own release.. 

But the box itself reached the pavement, with a bang 


They could not speak. 

Blueskin continued. 

“ Never mind answering me. Save rour wind for a 
more valuable purpose. It is impossible to tell wli.at may 


sufficient ta arouse a whole neighbourhood ; so, however yet be required of you. However, close at hand here is a 
effective it might have been so far as the watchtnau was place where * have good hopes of being able to obtain 


individually concerned, it had that drawback 


Besides which, the alarm was already given, and this | keep nn this sort of thing.” 


temporary shelter, and that we must have, for we cannot 


onlv served to increase it. 

The watchman continued to spring his rattle in a most 
praiseworthy manner, but the so’-ind was muffled. 

“ Como on, Jack,” cried Blueskin. Use your best speed. 


Jack nodded. 

“ 1 know the landlord of a pnblie-liouse close by. I 
once rendered him an important service. It is very many 
year? ago now, aud lie lias more than once displayed his 

• i T 11. • 1- r 1_11 1.1 . i_ ■ i .. i 1 •_ 


Put forth your utmost exertion. Hark how the watch- gratitude for it. I think I. shall be able to interest him 


men are taking up the alarm.” 

They were indeed. 

In every quarter rattles were sprung, and tlien the 
trampliug of feet followed. 


in our belialf, and induce him to find us with u safe refuge 
until we have to some extent matured our plans.” 

J ark nodded again. 

“ If you feel strong enough,” continued Blueskin, “you 


trampling or icet xono- „ . , , V 6 “ 0 5 CJ. - 3L . ’ J 

Not only wore the fugitives in imminent danger of being bad better follow me at once, because the sooner we are 
surrounded and captured by the*', but the uproar raised under a roof of some sort the better. You need not run, 
could not tail to set Jonathan Wild upon the track—even but proceed at a gentle pace. This will enable you to 
supposin' 1 " him to have lost it. recover yourselves, and we shall be gaming time as well. 

But Blueskin continued to run at full speed, and Jack “ I am quite able,” said Bess, faintly; f ‘ but I hope we 
and Edgworth Bess bad no resource but to follow him iu have not much further to go, If we have, I had better 
the best manner they were able. lie down here aud ■ die at once, tor I am all but 

Jack could manage pretty well, but the poor girl who exhausted.” . 

was hisconipauion 3 not only was suffering from extreme de- ‘ Cheer up, said BluesJnn. Do not think ox dying 


biiitat.ion, but was not used to such violeut exertion 


yet. It is but a couple of hundred yards at furthest that 


Still, the dread of falling into the hands of Jonathan we have to go, and yon can take your time.” 

Wild enabled her to keep up very well. “ 1 w ill assist yon, too,” said Jack, speaking with diffi. 

How fervently Jack wished that he was strong enough culty, for his heart throbbed so from the excessive exertior 
to lift her iu iiis arms, aud so save her from all this a,, had ju I ma ami Imwc nun ili-j as u ry.. ry munieut 
fatigue. . it must burst. Lean as heavily as you like upon my 

•But such a tiling was quite out of the question. arm, and i will assist you to follow Blueskin. It is very 

Morning, too, was very close at hand. . lucky that we have found a place at all. I can assure 

Every moment they could see the light increasing, and yon it is more than I Imped for.” 
distant objects coming more plainly into view. Edgworth Bess was, however, fully aware of the ex- 

Suddeuly a man darted out from a side street. han-ted condition in which Jack was, and she refused to 

His’attention bad doubtless beon attracted by the leau upon him as lie. had requested, though, at the same 


springing of the rattles. 


He was just in advance of Blueskin, so he held out hi3 her. 


time, she felt how welcome such a support would be to 


arms and tried to stop him. 

But ho might as well have tried to stop an avalanche. 
Increasing his speed as much as he was aide, aud 
clenching his right hand tightly, Blueskiu hurried on. 

Too late the man made an effort to step aside. 

He received the reward due to his folly and inter¬ 
ference. 


Jack Sheppard, though, would taka no refusal,. but in- 
M>ti'd upon her complying with his wishes, aud in order 
not to lose time in protracting a dispute, she gave way. 

At a walk, then, they followed in Blneskiu’s steps. 

By this means they recovered themselves in a groat 
measure from their agitation. 

Thev grew cooler, too, so that when they presented 


Blueskin raised his arm, aud, as he passed at fullspet,3,1 themselves at tlio place of which Blueskin had spoken. 


he struck the man a terrific blow in the face. 

No human being could possibly huvo withstood the 
effect of such a blow. 

Down went the man like a shot. 

He luy in the road quite motionless. 

Another second and Jack Sheppard and Edgworth Bess 
passed him. 


they would bo tlm less likely to excite couimeuiatorial 
sudSfcion. t 

yVheu Blueskin sai.l that the distance they bad to go 
was only two hundred yards, be was scarcely" coirect, for 
it was nearly double that distance. , 

He was aware of that fact, but then he did not wish to 
dishearten the poor girl, who had already bore up against 


Erom the steadiness with which Blueskin, in spite of all fatigue in so heroic a manuer, by telling her that she uad 
obstacles, persisted in keeping one direction, Jack argued nearly a quarter of a mile to w*lfe. 

that be had already settled iu Lis mind what their destina- But at last, and without the occurrence of any further 
tion was to bo. danger, the distance was performed, and the little part^r 
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baited before an inn tbe appearance of which, outwardly 
at least, was tolerably respectable. 

There was one thine: that looked rather remarkable, 
however, and which served to militate against the general 
appearance of respectability which it bore. 

And that one thing was that, though the hour was such 
an early one, wanting nearly an hour of sunrise, the inn 
was open. 

The shutters were down and the front door wide opeu, 
as though it was quite early in the evening. 

There was a light in both the rooms on either side of 
the door, but a diugy-lookiug bliud w as drawn so closely 
down that any attempt to have gained a peep at the in¬ 
terior W’ould have been fruitless. 

In what part of London they were Jack had no idea. 
Lven with his intimate knowledge of all localities, he was 
at luuit. 

About one thing, however, ho was quite sure, and that 
was that he had never visited that part of the metropolis 
( before. 

Looking up, lie saw in front of the inn a projecting sign, 
which creaked dismally as it swung backwards and iur- 
i wards in the light morning breeze. 

lie made an attempt to learn the name of the inn, fer 
he could see there was something painted on the sign¬ 
board, and that there were letters underneath it, but more 
than that lie could uot see, owing partially to the insuf¬ 
ficiency of light which fell upou it, aud partly to the fact 
that the painting and the letters were nearly half oblite¬ 
rated. 

Jack took this in at one hurried and hasty glance, for 
Blueskin did not make any pause, but walked straight up 
to the door of the iun. 

He entered, aud was closely followed by the two sharers 
in nil the previous perils of the uiglit. 

Whether they were to end for a little while or to com¬ 
mence with redoubled activity was a question wLlsh they 
did not care to ask themselves. 


CHAPTER CCXL. 

JON’ATHAH 'WILD KEEl'S WELL UTON THE TBAIL OF THE 
THKEE FUGITIVES. 

Thebe was no one in the passage of the inn when our 
three friends entered, hut the souud of their footsteps 
appeared to be heard, for a door was opened aud a man 
came forth. 

He carried a candle in hi3 hand, for the interior of the 
S tan was quite dark, 

The moment the light fell upon Blueskin’s countenance 
this man, who was no other than the landlord of the 
house ; gave vent to a cry of recognition. 

Ho knew him in spite of the disordered state of his 
apparel. 

“ Ross,” said Blueskin, “ you know me, it seems.” 
“How could I ever forget you, Mr. Blake. I may not 
bo quite what I should be, to some people’s thinking, but 
still, for. all that, I can’t but remember where 1 should 
have been had it not been for you.” 

“ Tou are in position now to repay mo for whatever I 
may have doue for ycu.” 

“ Am I ? Tell me what yon require. Let me know in 
what way I can servo you, and if it is in the power of man 
to do it, I will.” 

“ That's right, Ross,” replied Blueskin, grasping him 
by the hand. “ I thought 1 could trust you.” 

“ Did you P” 

“ I did.” 

“ You were quite right, then.” 

“ I rejoice to hud it so.” 

“ But what do you renuire P” 

“In the first place, me and my two inends who 
are with me into rome room where wo can have a few 
minutes’ chat with each other.” 

“ That’s soon done,” -viJ the landlord, in a hearty voice. 
“ Come into the bar. There is no one in it, for they have 
&U gone to Led beside mjselt.” 

“ 01. ! indeed.” 

“l Why, you 6ee, we ere obliged to take it in turns. 
Sometimes I sit up, and some-tin es my wife. But, come, 
follow me across the passage into the bar.” 

The landlord moved in the direction he had indicated 

M he spoke. 
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Bill' skill raised his hand, and beckoned to Jack and 
Edgworth Bess to follow hind 

As soon as they were all fairly inside the bar, the land¬ 
lord set the candle down upon the table, and closed tho 
door after them. 

Then, placing chairs, he requested them t,o be seated. 

But, before ho followed their example, he took good 
care to put upon the table an ample supply of refresh¬ 
ments. 

A drangbt of the capital October ale, which was poured 
foaming out of the tankard, did the poor exhausted fugi¬ 
tives a world of good, and Blueskin, as soon as Mr. Ross, 
tho landlord, had supplied their wauts aud resumed liis 
seat, spoke to him as follows: 

“You are a downright good fellow, Iloss—a downright 
good fellow. There are very few who would have acted 
as you have. lu general, favours done are soon forgotten. 
Hot you are an exception, ami a friend in need is a friend 
indeed, aud that is just what you have shown yourself to 
be.” 

“I am much obliged to you, Mr. Blake; I wish every¬ 
body liad as good an opinion of me as you appear to have, 
I should be spared a gn at deal of trouble, 1 call tell yon. 
But never iniud compliments. Just tell mo in wbat way 
I cau be of assistance to y u.” 

“That is a straightforward, business-like manner of 
coming to it,” replied Blueskin; “aud if you will fill up 
your glass, I will tell you in as few words as I can all 
alout it, for I am not afraid to place the fullest confidence 
in you.” 

Ross, the landlord, bowed, and filled up his glass as 
requested. 

“When you saw me last,” began Blueskin, “I was 
Jonathan Wild’s head man.” 

Ross nodded. 

“ His second in command, in fact. Well, since that we 
have quarrelled.” 

“ Quarrelled ?” said the landlord, pushing liis chair 
back. “Quarrelled with the great Jonathan W T ild?” 

“Yes.” 

“ That was a very bad piece of policy.” 

“ Perhaps so.” 

“Now. I always take all the pains I can to keep in 
with him.” 

“ I can’t blame you for doing that, Ross. It is very 
wise of yon; but still, for all that, we have quarrelled; 
and the long and the short of it is—I am uo longer in his 
employ.” 

“Oh!” 

“I need not tell you all tho parlieulnrs, for it would 
take up too much time. But, at any rate, yon will under¬ 
stand me that Jonai ban aud myself are sworn foes, and 
he is using ev< ry effort he can think of to capture me, and 
bring me to Tyburn,” 

“ Oh 1” said the landlord, again. 

“ I have just now had the greatest trouble in making 
my escape Ironi him, but I have succeeded in doing so, 
and 1 may safely say thatwve reached here untracKed." 

This announcement seamed pleasing to the landlord, 
for lie gave a sigh of relief. 

“Now, Ross, you see these two who are with me. They 
are particular aud dear friends of mine, aud, like me, 
Jonathan Wild is their deadly enemy, and ho lias for a 
long time now been endeavouring to compass their 
destruction. But, up to the present moment, all his 
schemes have proved abortive. We are here in safety. 
But we are weary. Now, Ross, in return for the services 
1 have at various times done for you, I ask you to give us 
a few hours’shelter, so that we can rest ourselves and 
depart,” 

“ If that is all you want, you shall have it, and you are 
heartily welcome, too, I need not tell you, however, that 
I am running a great deal of rbk, and 1 hope, of course, 
that you are satisfied Jonathan Wild has nut seen you 
enter here.” 

“I tnink I can safely give you the assurance that 
neither himself nor any of his men observed us, and I 
tifnk we shall be quite safe hero for a f -w hour.-!. Of 
course, it would not be prudent to stay long. You know 
what a man lie is. But this lady who is with tis, and who 
lias received at Wild's bauds the cruell-st treatment, is 
wearied down and txhan»led lor want of .-deep ami food. 
A little while, however, will restore her, and she will then 
| be better able to cope with her evil fortune. Come. Ross, 
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I do not want to press this matter on you, but tell me, 
yes or no, whether you will grant my request.’' 

“To be sure I will. I know how to be sensible for a 
kindness, and, if I can hide you from Jonathan Wild, I 
will. Now you aru here, however, fall to and eat as 
much as you can. You need not fear being interrupted, 
for this is a very slack time with us. Presently I will take 
you upstairs, and there you nro at liberty to stay as long 
as Jonathan will let you, or yon think proper.” 

“Thanks, Boss—thanks. Take my word for it, you 
will lose nothing by our acquaintance. I should not have 
asked you, though, only we were terribly hard pressed, 
and all at ouoe 1 thought about you.” 

“Well, fall to—fall to. Eat and drink us much as ever 
you like now you have the opportunity.” 

“ \> e will do justice to your invitation, never fear.’ 

“ Do—do. It is not made for the mere sake of making 
it, I assure you.” 

“ I am aware of that, Boss.” 

“Are you sure there is nothing else I can do for you 
besides what you ha\e mentioned ? ” 

“Nothing, thank you, without you could find mo a 
trustv messenger.” 

“ Where to go to ? ” 

“Little Earl-street, Seven Dials.” 

“ That is a long way from here.” 

“ I know it.” 

“ What do you want this messenger to do ? ” 

“ Deliver a letter.” 

“Nothing morer ” 

“Nothing, except to wait a few moments and bring 
back a reply.” 

“ And is it very necessary this letter should be trans¬ 
mitted ? ” 

“ Very; the person to whom it would be addressed is a 
friend of ours, and he arranged to have three horses wait¬ 
ing for us at a certain place, but from sonic cause or other 
he failed to keep his arrangement. At least, we were 
very much behind our time, aud, when we went to the 
place appointed, there were no horses to be found. Of 
course, if there had been, we should Lave been far away 
hy this time.” 

“ I understand. Thou you want to apply to this man 
to send you the horses here ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, if you like, I’ll toll you what I will do.” 

“ What ? ” 

“ Take the letter myself.” 

“ Will you really ? ” 

“With your consent.” 

“ It is just what I desired, only I did not like to 
trespass so much on your good nature as to ask you, but, 
now you have volunteered, it is quite another matter.” 

“ I shall be quite willing to go. The fact is, I have 
some business to transact wLich will take me as fur as 
Charing Cross, and it is not a great distance from there 
you know.” 

“ Not ten minutes’ walk.” 

“ Then, if you like, you shall w rite the letter now,—I 
will lurnish you with materials, and when it is done, you 
can all go upstairs, aud I will answer for it the secret of 
your being here shall be kept well enough.” 

“ I will trust you, Boss—I will trust you.” 

“ You can do so safely. Here are all the things you 
need, so set about writing your letter at once.” 

“ Here, Jack,” said Blueskin, “ you will manage that 
job best; you can write faster than I cam” 

“ Very well. I’ll write, if you like. What do you 
want me to say ? ” 

“ Tell Tumposki how surprised we were at not finding 
the horses at the place agreed upon, aud how much 
trouble we have had in consequence.” 

“ What else ? ” 

“ Tell him we are here, where we shall be able to find 
shelter for a few hours ; and request him to fulfil his bar- 
aiu, sending the three horses to this pluce as soon as it is 
urk to-nigLt, so that we cun carry out our original inteu- 
tion.” 

“ Is that all ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ I’ll soen have that done, then.” 

Jack Sheppard hud received a tolerably good education, 
so ho wrote the letter in a very little time aud with a very 
little difficulty. 


At last he folded and sealed it up, then addressed it to 
Aaron Tumposki, Little Earl Street, Seven Dials. 

When this much was done, Blueskin took the letter and 
handed it to the landlord with many injunctions to be sure 
aud not lose it, and to deliver it to no one but the person 
to whom it was addressed. 

The landlord promised obedience, and carefully placed 
the missive in one of the inmost recesses of his pocket- 
book. 

He then led the way upstairs. 

Our friends had well satisfied their hunger and thirst 
with the bountiful good things whioh had been placed 
before them. 

It was by this time quite daylight, so there was no 
need to carry ths caudle with them. 

It was Jack who had the thought to suggest something 
to Blueskin which otherwise would never have occurred 
to him. 

• Blue,” he said, iu a whisper, “has the old man got a 
wife, or any daughters, or anything of that sort, eh?” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“Ask.” 

“What for?” 

Jack pointed to Edgworth Bess. 

“ I understand,” he muttered; then, in a louder tone, 
he added, addressing himself to the landlord as soon ns 
they reached the first laudiDg— 

“ Ross, are you married ? ” 

“ Eh ? ” 

“ Are you married ? ” 

“ Lor’ bless you ! ves. Haven’t you uever seen my old 
womuu ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Then you uever will.” 

“Why?” 

“ She went dead about three mouths ago, aud now 1 
am a forlorn widower.” 

“ You don’t seem to have grieved much; but have you 
got auy daughters ? ” 

“ In course 1 have; two.' 

“ Grown up ? ” 

“ Oh ! yes ” 

“ Are they iu the house ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then oblige me by calling them up and letting tLem 
attend to this young lady, who stands in the utmost need 
of their assistance.” 

“ Certainly—certainly. The lazy huzzies! they ought 
to be up by this time. Here, Susan—Jane! ” 

The landlord pronounced the two names in a tone that 
amply attested to the strength of his lungs. 

He was replied to almost immediately, and a door was 
opened, from which emerged two young girls — one 
rather older, and one rather younger than Edgworth Bess 
herself. 

They were dressed, and ready to go downstairs. 

They understood what was required of them wither! 
many words beiug said, aud with that ease and freedom 
which is always apparent in young girle of about the 
same age, they made frieuds with Edgworth Bess, and 
withdrew with her into the room from which they bad 
emerged. 

Blueskin and Jack Sheppard were placed in the adjoin, 
iug room, so that, let what would happen, they should not 
be far from the young girl in whose fate they felt so 
warm an interest. 

Here the landlord left them—the last words on his lips 
being a renewal of the promise to lose no time in convey¬ 
ing the letter to the Jew. 

Blueskin aud Jack were both very glad to stretch them¬ 
selves upon the sofa and comfortable bed which were in 
the room. 

As a precautionary measure, however, they determined 
to sleep and ke p watch alternately, for they could not tell 
how soon Wild might make his appearance. 

But the day passed over without any ulurm occurring. 
Edgworth Bess found the landlord’s daughters homely 
and agreeable companions. 

Everything that lay in their power they were only too 
glad to do for her. 

And so that one day at least passed more calmly and 
comfortably for the poor persecuted heiress, than many a 
oue had for a long time. 

She slept well aud soundly, and when she awoke paid 
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[jack and bujeskin in search o» the buried treasure.] 


those few attentions to her toilette which it actually re- 

qU it C was long after midday when the landlord returned 
from his journey. 

But the intelligence he brought was welcome enough 

He had-s^en Tumposki, and brought back a letter from 
that individual in reply. 

Its contents were brief, and the purport was that three 
horses shonld be brought to the inu as soon as it was dark. 
They had been in Warwick-lane in pursuance of the 
arrangement, but the time having been, considerably in¬ 
creased, and many of Wild’s men lurking about, it was 
thought prudent not to wait any longer. 

Things now looked very promising, and the intelligence 
having Deeu communicated to Edgworth Bess, our friends 
awaited the coming of night with considerable impatience. 

But they were doomed to be crossed and prevented from 
getting off so easily as they had anticipated. 

Soon after sunset, and as they all three stood watching 
for the arrival of the steeds at one of the windows in the 


upper story of the inn, they heard the trampling of horses’ 
hoofs. 

Not doubting for a moment that it was the approach ot 
'what they wished, they threw open the window and 
looked out, in order to assure themselves. 

But who could conceive their horror and amazement 
when they saw Jonathan Wild, followed by a large band 
' of his janizaries, draw lip in front of the inn. 
j He saw them, too, for the thief-taker uttered a howl, 
|and pointed to the window with the bntt-eud of his 
ridir g-whip. 

| CHAPTER CCXLI. 

JONATHAN WILD IS CONFRONTED BY A STRANGE AVPA- 
RITION ON THE RUINED BRIDGE. 

Edgworth Bess responded to Wild’s howl of recognition 1 
with a scream, which she found it wholly impossible tor 
her to repress. , . 

Blueskin banged the window shut, and even as he aid 
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so, he saw Wild alight recklessly from his horse, and 
hasten in the direction of tho front door of the inn. 

But before we proceed to relate what took place after 
his unexpected arrival at the inn, and before we relaio 
how the three fugitives fared under this critical situation 
of things, we feel it to be a necessary duty to go hack, 
and account for the thief-taker’s inopportune appearance. 

How he could have found his way there is at present a 
mystery, but it is one that will soon be cleared up. $ 

It will doubtless be recollected that the last time .ve 
personally adverted to him was when he went over, from 
his own domicil, to the eating-house in Giltspur-street. 

We have casually seen or heard of him several times 
since then, but that was the last that we said about his 
own adventure. 

We will resume, then, at this point, and, in a few words, 
relate what happened to him afterwards. 

Having made a hearty meal, and feeling very much 
better in consequence, he walked back home again. 

On his return, there was some business which required 
his immediate attention, and this occupied him some little 
time. 

His instructions relative to posting the spies had in the 
meantime been fully carried out. 

Men in his employ, who were to be found in almost 
every part of the metropolis, were furnished with a full 
and accurate description of the three fugitives, and 
ordered to keep a careful watch. 

1 The business over, then, Jonathan himself, who was 
restless and uncomfortable, strolled out, in order to see 
that his instructions had been properly attended to. 

He was under the conviction, too, that those he sought 
were not far away, and hiding in some secure place. 

He had traced them to that end of Warwick-lane which 
lies nearest to St. Paul’s Churchyard, and there he had 
lost them. 

But he was uneasy, for he knew he had missed them 
somewhere, so, like a sagacious dog who had lost scent of 
his game, he went to the same spot again, in order to see 
whether he could find anything to put him on the right 
track again. 

In a moody manner, then, with his hands clasped behind 
1 his back and his head bent forward, he walked along 
Newgatc-strcet to the corner of Warwick-lane. 

Down this narrow and unsavory thoroughfare he turned, 
but he reached the other end of it without meeting with 
anything to recompense him for his trouble. 

A choice of routes was now spread out before him, and 
he stood some moments in speculation. 

He could have turned to the right up Amen-comer. 

He could have turned to the left up ratemoster-row. 

Or ho could have kept straight on down Ave Maria- 
lane, and this would have brought him on to Ludgate- 
hill. 

But there was nothing whatever to be seen that in any 
way served to assist him in his deliberations. 

Quite by chance, then, for there was nothing else to 
guide him, he resolved to take this last-mentioned 
route. 

"Upon emerging on to Ludgate-hill, he turned to the 
left in the direction of St. Paul’s. 

While wondering what place the fugitives were likely 
to select as offering a pood chance of concealing them¬ 
selves, he glanced up at the cathedral. 

But, though his gaze rested upon the huge edifice, yet 
not for one moment did the idea strike him that within 
that very building were tho three persons for whom he 
sought. 

He turned the corner of the churchyard, then, following 
, pretty much the same course he had previously taken 
when our friends had so narrow an escape of capture at 
liis hands. 

While walking iu this moody manner along the north 
side of the cathedral, with his face turned towards Cheap- 
side, he suddenly experienced a shock. 

Looking up to sec what had caused it, with a horrible 

i curse upon his lips, he saw that a young girl had run 
against him, and that she was entangled somehow in his 
apparel. 

But, quickly disengaging herself, this young gin gnvo 
a bound forwards in the direction of the sacred edifice. 

But not before the thief-taker had seen her face. 

For a moment, so intenso was his astonishment, that 
be stood like one paralyzed. 1 


Then, recovering himself, he placed a small steel whitne 
to his lips, which always hung at his neck, being suspended 
by a fine chain. 

He blew it fiercely, and the signal was immediately 
responded to by the rushing of many feet. 

That whistle was the means by which upon any emer¬ 
gency he summoned any member of his band who hap- 
penea to be within hearing of it. 

In an incredibly short space of time, then, he found 
him sell surrounded by quite a party of his officers. 

He did not utter a single word of explanation, but 
simply crying, “ Follow me,” he dashed into the cathe¬ 
dral, to the utter dismay of the old verger, who was at the 
door. 

The men kept close to his heels. 

Jonathan winked and blinked when he found himself 
in the dim obscurity of the cathedral, and strove vainly 
to find some trace of the heiress. 

But there was none. 

She had disappeared. 

But Jonathan was not to be oauiked, nor did the size of 
the building give him the least uneasiness or despair. 

Posting one of his men at each of the entrances, he, 
with the remainder of his band, commenced a rigid 
search. 

He also sent off for reinforcements. 

In every way he behaved more like a madman or a 
demon than a human being, showing not the slightest 
respect for the sacred character of the edifice he was in. 

He overturned every movable object that came within 
his reach, and plunged his sword recklessly and furiously 
into every crevice and corner that he came to. 

But it was all to no purpose. 

All at once he bethought himself of the vaults. 

No sooner did the idea occur to him than he compelled 
the verger to unlock the door and allow him to enter 
them. 

Down the steep steps he went at headlong speed. 

But the vaults beneath St. Paul’s are of a rather ramified 
character, and it was no easy matter for any one to search 
them all through. 

Moreover, there was nothing whatever to guide him as 
to the proper direction he ought to take. 

Had he been less violent in motions than he was, he 
might, to be sure, have heard the slight noise which the 
fugitives made in excavating the earth. 

And at least half-a-dozen times Jonathan was within a 
few yards of where they were at work, and yet each time 
he took a wrong turning, and missed them. 

It was not, indeed, until some time after our friends 
had passed through the opening, that the thief-taker and 
his gang came upon the spot where they had been at 
work. 

They understood all at a glance. 

There was no longer any trouble about finding the 
track of the fugitives. There it was, straight before 
them, and they had nothing to do hut to follow it. 

Jonathan Wild was the first to rush forward, and 
scramble through the opening. 

He bad a dark lantern iu his hand, and it was a lucky 
thing for him he had, or ho would assuredly have fallen 
into the cellar. 

But he descended into it without meeting with any 
accident, and he began to look carefully about him, while 
his men one by one crawled through the aperture, and, as 
they did so, aided him in the search. 

Of course, it was a likely enough thing that the fugitives 
had gene no further than that cellar, and had hidden 
themselves therein. At least, Jonathan thought it likely, 
and, fearful of doubling upon his prey again, he caused a 
thorough examination to be made of the place. 

But that search, so far from resulting in anything save 
letting the thief-taker know that those he sought wero 
not there, only took up valuable time, and afforded them 
increased facilities for escape. 

This will explain what puzzled Jack so much. He could 
not conceive what had caused the delay. 

Bi t, as we see, the cause was simple enough. _ 

In this way, then, carefully looking about him as he 
went, and being rewarded at almost every step by evidences 
that the fugitives had only lately been that way, Jonathan 
kept on until he reached the shop. 

Here the partially open door leading into the street, let 
him know that his prey had been more speedy than ho 
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thought, and that they had once again got out into the 
streets. 

But so far from feeling any despair or anger in conse¬ 
quence, Jonathan only rubbed his hands over one another, 
and grinned in that disagreeable fashion which was so 
peculiarly his own. _ 

He had faith in the precautions he had taken. 

He knew what a many different eyes were at that very 
moment looking out for them, and that they could not go 
far without being seen, and his receiving the intelligence 
of it. 

i But, for all that, he resolved to keep up the pursuit. 

He would, however, never have succeeded in getting 
npon the track at all, had it not been for the encounter 
with the watchman 

The hubbub raised of course had the effect of attracting 
him to the spot. 

But by the time he arrived there, the fugitives wore 
again out of sight. 

We know already that he did not overtake them. 
Cursing his want of success, Jonathan at last relin¬ 
quished the search. 

He resolved to wait for some intelligence from his spies 
to reach him. 

Accordingly he retraced his steps towards Newgatc- 
street. 

But as that place was at some distance, he despatched 
one of his men for horses. 

He soon returned, and Jonathan and his gang 
mounted and turned their face3 towards home. 

It was now early morning. 

The first rays of the coming dawn were just perceptible 
in the eastern horizon. 

By no means pleased with himself, Jonathan rode at 
the head of his troop. 

In accordance with his usual plan he took the most 
direct route back to his desination. 

Just as the sun was rising and casting hi3 first beams of 
yellow light npon the different objects around, the thief- 
taker and his party arrived at a part of the road where a 
stream flowed underneath it, which was spanned by a rudo 
and ruinous-looking bridge. 

Upon reaching this place the horse which Wild rode 
stopped suddenly, and reared in such a manner as would 
have thrown a rider less practised than the thief-taker. 

But he maintained hi3 seat, and struck the horse 
heavily. 

Subdued and terrified by the violence of the blow, tho 
noble creature became more still. 

The remainder of the troop also came to a halt. 

Than looking to see what it was that caused this inter¬ 
ruption, Wild saw a few feet from him one of the strangest 
looking objects which could possibly he imagined; and he 
ceased to wonder at the terror w hich his steed had mani¬ 
fested. 

Standing in the middle of the road was something 

Which looked hot like an inhabitant o’ the earth 
And yet was on’t. 

By the garb which hung in tattering ribbons from her 
body, it might be conjectured that she was a woman. 

ller hair was silver gray, and streamed behind her in 
the early morning light in a dense mass. 

It was so long as to completely cover the back part of 
her person. 

A rude kind of cloak was thrown over her shoulders in 
wdiich two holes had been roughly tom, and through 
which a couple of long bare, bony arms were thrust. 

Her feet were in slippers, hut it was easy to see that 
the whole of her apparel was of the flimsiest and scantiest 
nature conceivable. 

The age of this woman appeared to be very great. 

But then other causes besides old age might have con 
spired to ma.ke her so withered, so thin, so haggard, and 
so witch-like. 

In her left hand she held a slender twig, torn apparently 
from some hedge. 

For what purpose she carried it was a mystery, without 
she used it as a means of defence, but for that it seemed 
woefully deficient. 

And it was not long enough nor strong enough to serve 
as ii support to her steps while walking. 

# Her skinny and bare right arm she held extended at 
right, angles from her body. 


The.hand was clenched, and one finger was pointed in a 
menacing and threatening manner towards the thief- 
taker. 

The other hand, which grasped the stick, she held aloft 
in the air and pointed with it to heaven. 

Then, in terrible shrieking accents and with furious 
gesticulations, which made even Jonathan Wild’s cheek ! 
blanch, she spoke. 

“ Man of blood ! ” she said ; “ man of blood ! you are | 
here to meet your fate. I knew you would come! [ 

dreamt 01 it, and you are here. You know me not, but I 
know you. Your deeds of evil are well known to me. 
But you are hurrying forward to your doom. You uvo 
hastening to it with all the speed you can, instead of flying 
and allow ing it to overtake you! Man of blood! I warn 
you! I can see the end of all, and that end is not far dis¬ 
tant-much nearer perhaps than you imagine. I see a 
scaffold—the triple tree at Tyburn. There 1 is a huge and 
gaping crowd. I see them ; they sway to and fro; they 
yell and howl as tho victim for the day appears before 
them. I see his lace—I see his face! It is the man of 
blood! It is Jonathan Wild, and they will hang him 
upon Tyburn tree, even as, years gone back, that same 
man of blood hung my husband. Oh ! I see him, and 
the sight fills my heart with pleasure, llis face whitens 
as the ordinary speaks, and his limbs shako under him so 
that he can hardly stand. Then I see the hangman; he 
grins derisively when he sees who is to be his victim. 8 
He holds the white cap in his hand—he draws it over tho I 
head of the man of blood! I see ” n 

So far Jonathan heard. 1 

But no further. ;! 

All that had been said had been uttered with such 8 
extraordinary vehemence and rapidity’, and the purport of 
her words was so peculiar, that the thief-taker, prompt to 
act as he generally was, had not been able to interrupt 
her. 

But now, with a yell of the most infuriate rage, ho 
struck his horse several sharp blows, and urged him for- j 
ward. I 

The gallant animal which he bestrode was fiery and 1 
full of spirit. 1 

Ho swerved, and i cared, and pranced, but yet all tho I 
time he took his rider not one stop nearer to the object 
which had so excited his passion. 

Tho oid hag waved her stick defiantly, and with 
extended arms shrieked out more words of menace and 
abodance. 

But she could not make her voice heard above the din 
which the trampling hoofs of Wild’s horse created. 

But having said all she wished to say, and feeling most 
probably alarmed at the fury which the thief-taker exhi¬ 
bited, she waved her stick aud sprang over the low stone 
parapet of the bridge iuto the stream. 

No sooner had the object which so terrified Jonathan’s 
horse been removed from its path, than it gave one tre¬ 
mendous bound forward and sped away at a terrific rate. 

. . In vain Jonathan pulled the rein and strove to check 
his headlong course. Terror had, for a time, made tho 
high-spirited but docile animal insensiklo ot all things 
else. 

CHATTER CCXLIl. 

GIVES A GLIMPSE AT SOME PARTICULARS CONNECTED 
WITH WILD’S EARLY HISTORY. 

The janizaries, who had one and all been much startled 
by this apparition and the words it uttered, no sooner saw 
W ild start oft' at the headlong speed we have described, 
than they clapped spurs to their own steeds and followed 
as fast as they were able. 

Jonathan heard them thundering in his rear, and tho j 
sound seemed to alarm his own horse afresh. 

In a very little time he found that all hoi.es of reining I 
him ia and checking his speed were at an end, so ho I 
simply held tight, and did has host to steer him clear of u' 
obstacles. J 

In this he succeeded, and, after a time, the horse j 
quieted Gown, and once more became passive in his hands. 

Then Wild drew up, and for about five minutes swore 
in a most awful manner at his men. 

At the expiration of that time he ceased, but wily 
because he was compelled by want of breath to do so. , s 
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His auger arose from flic fact of their having followed 
him in the way they did. 

He wanted them to have stayed behind, and either cap¬ 
tured or slain the hag who had caused him so much 
mental and bodily discomfiture. 

But it was no good to think of turning hack now in the 
hope of finding her again, because she had had plenty of 
time to get a long way from the spot. 

Bidding them follow him, Jonathan continued on his 
way to his house in Newgate-street, whore certain things 
connected with his general trade required his attention. 

He had neglected his business a great deal lately, and, 
though the thief-taker was in no way dependent upon it, 
yet he could not avoid grieving a good deal. 

“ Curse it,” ho said. “ It seems to be my fate that I 
am never to get any one about me that I can trust. I 
thought I had found what I wanted in Blueskiu, hut even 
he has turned against me. If he would come back and 
be to me what he has been, I feel that I could overlook 
all the past. But that cannot be, and it is folly of mo to 
think about it. 

“ OMier men,” be continued, after a few moments’ 
silence, “ have sous who, as they grow up, replace them 
and serve them. But I am not as other men. I have a 
son—I mean I had one, for whether he is alive at this 
moment is more than I can tell. But he was a dolt—an 
idiot. So it is no good thinking about him. He might 
have joined his fortunes to mine to the advantage of both 
of us, but he elected otherwise. Ho is gone, but I wish 
—I wish he had been a son to me.” 

Jonathan Wild was human, and there were times when 
even he, iron-hearted as he was, grieved about his son. 

Ik seemed to be one portion of the punishment attached 
to his evil doings to be in a state of isolation. He seemed 
to stand upon a pedestal, where there was room for no 
one but himself. Yet he longed for companionship and 
assistance of a confidential character in the numerous 
enterprises be bad under band. 

But be was fated not to have it. 

This son of his of whom he spoke, and to whom allusion 
has on a former occasion been made, was born him by bis 
first wife. 

We have touched but little upon the early biography of 
the great thief-taker. 

But as this son of his soon afterwards made his appear¬ 
ance, and took a prominent part in the adventures which 
subsequently happened, it will, perhaps, be as well if we 
take this opportunity to bestow a hasty glance upon the 
tliief-taker’s early life. 

Wolverhampton, in Staffordshire, has the honour of 
being the birthplace of this unparalleled miscreant. 

His parents were poor, but respectable people, residing 
in that town. 

Some of their descendants are, we believe, still to be 
found residing in the immediate locality. 

But that has nothing to do with our story. 

Had Jonathan been an ordinary kind of man, he would 
have lived and died as thousands of his forefathers did 
before him, with their name unknown to the world. 

They bad been content to travel iu the rut in the high¬ 
way of life in which accident bad placed them, and never 
once thought of making the slightest attempt to raise 
themselves out of il. 

But Jonathan was pitted not only with extraordinary 
strength and energy of constitution, but also with un¬ 
common strength and energy of mind. 

It is rarely that these two qualities are found united in 
one individual j but Jonathan was one. 

At an early age his ambition manifested itself—though 
in a humble way. 

Still it led to other things. 

The other members of the family had been content to 
learn their father’s trade—that of buckle making—in 
their native town, but Jonathan determined to go to Bir¬ 
mingham and learn it—that town which is frequently 
designated as the metropolis of the midland counties, and 
which was some twelve or thirteen miles distant from ihn 
place of his abode. 

This was his first stop. 

And Imre lot it be said that if fortune had been lavour- 
uble enough to the future thief-taker as to draft him into 
the army, he would have unquestionably made in very 
many respects the best man in the iorce ; 

But fate decided otherwiso. 


In Birmingham, where he served his apprenticeship, he, 
like many another young man, fell in with a lot of disso¬ 
lute people about his own age, and was ruined in conse¬ 
quence. 

It is not our intention, however, to preach a homily 
upon Jonathan Wild, or to attempt to extenuate in any 
way the numerous and barbarous crimes of which he wa3 
1 guilty 

Let it suffice to say, at Birmingham he wa3 first edu¬ 
cated into the ways of villainy, and he proved an apt 
pupil. 

In a little while he excelled all his companions in every¬ 
thing, so that at last he came to be looked upon as quite a 
head man amongst them. 

And this was always his fate—to join others upon a 
footing of equality, and then to rise superior to them. 

And we are not afraid to say that, had Jonathan Wild 
been trained right, he would have proved to bo an orna¬ 
ment to society, instead of a disfigurement. 

At length, to such a pitch did lie carry his depredations 
in Birmingham, that he was compelled to fly. 

Of course, the first place that would suggest itself to a 
man like Wild would be Loudon. 

To that city he resolved to repair, and he set out on 
foot to perform the journey. 

He accomplished it. 

But wo should state here that, during his day at Bir¬ 
mingham, which was of considerable duration, be became 
acquainted with a young girl, who was both virtuous and 
honest. 

As Jonathan was a youug mau, earning good wages, 
and with a capital prospect before him, she consented to 
become his wife, and they were legally married to each 
other. 

But at the time the young girl took the (for her) fatal 
step, crbe bad no idea what kind of man be was to whom 
she bad given her band. 

Soon, however, whispers of the truth reached her ears, 
but she refused to believe il. 

Then came Jonathan’s hasty flight to London. 

lie did not make her the companion of his journey—he 
did not even make her his confidant. 

Tho poor woman, when she learned what had taken 
place, was distracted with grief. Her parents and friends 
whom she had offended by marrying Wild, turned their 
backs upon ber, and she was cast upon the mercy of the 
world. 

What was she to do ? 

Expecting very shortly to become a mother, what was 
to happen to her and to her child ? 

Still, for all that, with that fond devotion, of which a 
woman is alone capable, she loved her husband, and de¬ 
spite his treatment of her—his hasty flight—and the 
reports which were circulated against his good name—she 
determined to follow him to Loudon. 

She carried out her intention, and was so fortunate as 
to enlist the sympathies of a waggoner who was going to 
the great city, and he allowed her a seat in his convey¬ 
ance. 

For the reader must recollect that at the time of which 
we are writing—nearly a bundled and sixty years ago— 
there were no ready means of travelling to and from dis¬ 
tant places, such as are iu existence now. 

The consequence was, that the poor wife reached 
London almost as soon as her reprobate husband. 

She also succeeded in finding him out. 

But where ? 

Iu Bridewell, where she was taken for being a beggar 
and a vagrant. 

Wild received his wife with doggod sullenness. 

While in this prison Wild’s first child was born. 

The one of whom we have made mention. 

After a time the pair were liberated. 

Jonathan was driven to many shifts for a living, and at 
last, finding thieving to be the easiest, he adopted it, de¬ 
spite the remonstrances and presages of his poor young 
wife. 

And so things went on. 

In time, Jonathan made the glorious discovery that it 
ivas better to act as thieves’ agent than thiefj that, in 
fine, he should reap the best harvest by constituting him¬ 
self a sort of middle-man between those who thieved and 
these who were robbed. 

And this was the beginning of that monstrous system. 
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which ho carried to such a. pitch that the legislature wero 
compelled to interpose and suppress it. s 

Jonathan did an enormous business. 

But we have already made the reader acquainted with 
most of the ramifications of his trade, so it is needless to 
refer to them here. 

This wife and mother then lived with Jonathan for 
some time, but at length he killed her in a fit of drunken 
passion. 

lie had had many a mistress since then, aud the last 
one was Mary Milliner, whose end the reader has already 
seen. 

But this son, au he grew up, proved to be a great 
trouble to Jonathan Wild. 

It. would not be going too far to say that he inherited 
all his father’s bad and evil qualities, without any of the 
redeeming ones. 

His wa3 a^Jiercc, untameable spirit, and one that fairly 
got the master of the great thief-taker. 

He had, however, tried to bring him “ up to the busi¬ 
ness,” for so ho designated his nefarious traffic. 

This son, then, whose Christian name was George, was 
accordingly initialed into the mysteries of tho office in 
Newgate-street. 

For a time all went well. 

Jonathan was delighted. 

He thought that at last the trouble he had had with his 
sun was over. 

He fancied he beheld in him une who would shortly 
become a most able coadjutor and ally. 

Delusive hope. 

The darling son wormed his way into the whole of his 
father’s secrets, and by pretending to interest himself in 
the proceedings, elicited everything. 

The thief-taker took him entirely into his confidence. 

Aud what was the result ? 

Just what might have been expected from such a spirit. 

He took advantage of one of Jonathan’s long absences, 
and packed up into as small a compass as possible the 
principal portion of Lis father’s wealth. 

Then absconded with it. 

He had been an apt pupil! 

The numerous lessons in villainy and iniquity Wntch 
Jonathan had given him were not thrown away. 

They all recoiled upon the teacher’s head. 

That was a just retribution. 

This son, then, knowing the means at his father’s com¬ 
mand, look measures to destroy them accordingly. 

He laid all his plans—made every arrangement for an 
immediate and rapid flight. 

Then, when he had the booty safe in his possession, he 
lost nol a moment, and was almost out of the country 
before Wild discovered his loss. 

The impotent anger of the thiof-taker was terrible to 
witness. 

He made instant search for his son. 

But vainly. 

And so Jonathan’s iniquity had recoiled upon his own 
head. 

He little thought when he was giving lessons to his 
son that he was preparing a rod for his own back, and 
that the first person who would reap the benefit would be 
himself. 

As we have said, the thief-taker’s anger was terrible. 

He suddenly found himself despoiled of the savings of 
many years. 

Of wealth obtained only by a constant exposure and 
risk of his life. 

Money enough to have enabled him to retire a rich 
man. 

Kow it was all swept away. 

He would have to begin life afresh. 

Registering a fearful oath of vengeance, however, 
against his son, Jonathan Wild, with his usual indomita¬ 
ble energy, set about his task afresh. 

And, what was more, he succeeded, for he amassed 
wealth more rapidly than before. 

And all the while he had heard nothing of his son. 

But there were times when, as we have recorded, Wild 
Cuuld not help wishing that Lis son had been to him all 
that he might have been. 

This was when he felt the want of some one whom he 
could trust sufficiently to take his place. 

Aud so on the present occasion he telt the loss of some 
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one trustworthy, and how advantageous it would be to 
him if lie could have a substitute. 

. Aud so, with the thoughts of this sou of his occupying 
his mind more than they had done for many a long day, 
Jonathan Wild moodily took his way towards Newgate- 
street. 

It may he that the words which had been uttered by 
the mysterious old woman upon the bridge, and which 
seemed to have such an evidcut connexion with his own 
fate, had some effect upon his mind. 

Certaiuly his thoughts wont far back into tho past. 

But little did he think that this son of' his was so close 
at hand as he actually was, and that he would so soon 
make his appearance. 

Whether as a foe, or whether as a friend, time alone can 
determine. 

Without the occurrence of any particular incident call¬ 
ing for recordation at our hands, Jonathan reached hia 
own house in Newgate-street. 

There he remained for several hours during the day, 
wholly immersed in his business. 

Towards four o’clock in the afternoon ho was made tho 
recipient of some intelligence which produced a remark¬ 
able effect upon him. 

He armed himself—called out his men—mounted them 
—and set out at their head at full speed. 

His destination was the inu where the fugitives bad 
found a refuge, and to which they had been tracked by 
somo of his myrmidons. 

CHAPTER CCXLIII. 

JONATHAN WILD CAPTURES THE THREE FUGITIVES AT 
THE INN. 

We havo seen how, as they stood incautiously at tho 
window of the inn, awaiting the arrival of tho horses, 
Blueskin, Jack Sheppard, and Edgworth Bess were seen 
by Jonathan Wild. 

This put an end to all doubt respecting the correctness 
of the information he had received. 

With a yell, then, which might have come with better 
grace from tho throat of some ferocious animal than a 
human being, the thief-taker threw himself elf his horse 
and called to liis men to follow his example. 

All this the fugitives had seen with horror imprinted 
upon their features. 

In what way were they to escape the clutches of the 
thief-taker ? 

The horses had not come, and, if they were to arrive 
now, they would uot be able to avail themselves of them. 

What could have brought Jonathan there they wero 
unable to conceive, for, of course, they were iu ignorance 
of the facts with which tho reader has been mado ac¬ 
quainted. 

They inclined to the belief that his presence lliero was 
the result of accident alone, and that he would never havo 
known where they were hiding themselves if they bad not 
unluckily been present at the window. 

But Jonathan's information was rather precise, and, 
even if he had nut seen them in the way he did, he would 
not have gone away from the inn until he had thoroughly 
searched it in every part. 

But now he had the proof which his own vision 
afforded that they were iu tho building, and his heart re¬ 
joiced, for he felt that at last his pains were rewarded, 
and that ho had got his prey within his grasp. 

And indeed the position in which our friends now found 
themselves was by far more critical than any in which 
they had hitherto been placed. 

In what way were they to hope to escape ? 

Jonathan’s first step was to post his men at various 
points round the house, so as to command a view of the 
whole premises. 

Then he stalked into the hall of the public-house—and 
that was the first intimation Ross, the landlord, had of his 
presence. 

Upon seeing him, however, he expressed his astonish¬ 
ment by a low, faint whistle, while he looked the very 
picture of dismay. 

Jonathan enjoyed his discomfiture amazingly. 

He leant his arms upon the ledge of the bar window, in 
which Ross stood. 

He held a cocked pistol iu a negligent manner in lua 
light hand. 
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Then, in his growling voice, he said in a tone and man¬ 
ner which he intended to he facetious to a degree— 

“ Good morning.” 

The landlord could do no otherwise than reply to the 
salutation. 

He used precisely the same words. 

Jonathan grinned. 

“You know me, I suppose,” ho added. 

“ I have seen you before, sir.” 

“ Ah! then you know me, of course. No one ever 
mistakes or forgets me if they only get one good glance at 
my face.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And I know you,” replied Wild. 

“ Do you, sir P ” 

“ Yes; and you are in rather an awkward situation.” 

“ As how, Mr. Wild P ” 

“ You know how.”. 

“ Indeed I don’t, sir.” 

“ What am I here for ? ” 

“ I am waiting for you to tell me, sir.” 

“ Look here, Ross—for that is your name.” 

“ I know that, and you might have known it if you had 
just looked up at the signboard that hangs outside.” 

“ Bah ! I suppose you know there is such an offence in 
law as aiding and abetting felons.” 

“ I believe so, sir; but what has that to do with me ? ” 
“ Everything, as you will tiud.” 

“ Indeed, Mr. Wild.” 

“Now, it’s no good for you to deny it. You have at 
this moment concealed in your house three felons, whom 
you have aided and abetted.” 

“ You make a mistake, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Don’t deny it.” 

“ But I do deny it.” 

“ I tell you they ore here. I know it; I have seen 
them.” 

The landlord muttered an involuntary oath. 

But a new idea struck him, so he went upon a fresh 
track. 

He by no means wished to have a rupture with the 
thief-taker. 

The reader will perhaps remember the astonishment he 
evinced when Blueskin told him that he and Wild were 
sworn enemies. 

Moreover, he had expressed his opinion that it was the 
best policy to keep friends with such a man. 

We shall see how he acted. 

“ I don’t know who you have seen, Mr. Wild; but I 
can tell you this, that so far as my knowledge goes, there 
are no felons in this house, nor have I aided and abetted 
them.” 

“ But, perhaps,” replied Wild, with a leer, “ if they 
were found here concealed in yonr premises, you would 
have a great deal of trouble in rebutting the charge if it 
was brought against you.” 

“ I don’t say but what I should, Mr. Wild; but I 
shouldn’t think you would be the man to do me such a 
turn.” 

“ Well, perhaps not. Yon sec, it depends in a great 
measure upon your own behaviour.” 

“ I am glad to hear that, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Because then all will be well.” 

“ Very good; I am glad to hear that, Mr. .Rose. But, 
understand me, I have got at my back a strong force of 
well-armed men, who never stick at trifles if I tell them 
not to do so. The house is thoroughly surrounded with 
them, hack and front, and it would be impossible for a 
mouse to leave it without their knowledge/’ 

“ I have nothing to say against that, Mr. Wild/' 

“ Very good again. Now then, tell me the truth. You 
will find that it will answer your purpose best. Do you, 
or do you not, know those people who are upstairs P ” 

“ I do not, Mr. Wild.” 

“ That is enough, then. I tell you that they are three 
felons, for whose apprehension a very large reward is 
offered.” 

“You don’t say so, Mr. Wild? Well, I should never! 
have thought it from their looks.” 

“ Oh ! shouldn’t you ? ” 

“ Certainly I should’nt.” 

“ And you had no idea of it P H 
“ None, Mr. Wild.” 


“ When did they come here ? ” n 
“ Early this morning, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Early this morning ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What did they say.” 

!C They asked for refreshments, and said they wanted to 
stop in the neighbourhood for a few hours, and asked me 
if I could find them accommodation.” 

“Oh!’ 

“ So I told them yes.” 

“ And you had no suspicion of their characters when 
you said yes ? ” 

“ Of course not, Mr. Wild, or I should have said no in 
a minute.” 

“ Well, I hope you will be able to prove it.” 

“ Shall I be called upon to do so ? ” 

“Very likely, I think.” 

“ But you could get me out of that little difficulty, Mr. 
Wild, could you not ? ” 

“ 1 don’t know. Very likely I might.” 

“Ah! do, sir.” 

“ Should you feel inclined to do anything in return p ” 

“ Anything in reason.” 

“ Very well, then, I call upon you to lead me up to the 
room in which they are concealed, and then everything 
shall be looked over. I will take the responsibility upon 
myself.” 

Ross, the landlord, looked rather uncomfortable when 
this proposition was made to him, though, of course, he 
more than expected it. 

“ Oh ! yes, Mr. Wild. To be sure,” he gasped, for lie 
wished to save himself from the consequences of what he 
had done, and to serve Blueskin and his two companions 
at the same time. “ Oh! yes, of course. They are up¬ 
stairs.” 

“ I know it.” 

“ Oh! you know it ? ” 

“ Yes, didn’t I tell you I had seen them P ” 

“ I think yon did, sir.” 

“ Of course I did. I was just outside, and, happening 
to look up, I saw them all three at the window.” 

“ Oh ! d-m it.” 

“Eh?” 

“ I said, was that it P ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ They had a room upstairs, and that’s were they are 
now, I daresay.” 

“ Lead the way up, then, and don’t make a noise. I and 
my bull-dogs will follow you.” 

Ross, the landlord, gave an inward groan, but what was 
he to do. 

Besides, he thought, if they were captured, it would be 
no fault of his. The fact of liis leading Jonathan to the 
door of the room in which they were could not possibly 
make any difference to them, because he knew the room 
already, whereas to himself the result would be very 
different. 

“ Lead on ! ” said Wild, “ there’s no occasion to hurry, 
I know, because it will be impossible for them to escape; 
but still, we may as well get the business over, so lead on 
at once.” 

“ How dark it is going! ” said Roes, as he stepped out 
of the bar: “ why, it was lighter than this an hour later 
last night.” 

“ It is growing dark,” said Wild; “ but, never mind, 
lead the way.” 

“ Hark at that! ” ejaculated the landlord, a3 he walked 
towards the stairs. 

A terrific peal of thunder, which seemed to shake the 
house to its very foundations, preceded his words. 

“ Only a thunderstorm,” said Wild; “ you are not afraid 
of it, are you ? ” 

“ Oh ! no, Mr. Wild, only it’s not a very pleasant thing, 
you know.” 

“No more it is.” 

“ There’s the lightning, then! ” 

A vivid flash of lightuing at this moment lighted up 
the staircase, and revealed the forms of Jonathan Wild’s 
janizaries, who were crowding close behind their master’s 
’ll eels. 

Then it left them in what seemed deeper darkness than 
before. 

Jonathan himself did not like the turn thst affairs were 
taking. 
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In spito of his bravado, he was always awed by a 
thunderstorm, and this is not at all remarkable, for a 
hundred and fifty years ago few people, except the well- 
educated, eould be brought to believe that the tremendous 
strife of the elements proceeded from purely natural 
causes. 

Now Jonathan was far from being in a position to claim 
the title of being a well-educated man, though he had 
rather more learning than his fellows; but there was a 
large amount of superstition mixed up in him, and every 
now and then it showed itself. 

As he walked up tlio staircase after the landlord, 
although he allowed no sign of it to be visible, he felt 
very uneasy in his mind. 

“ Lights! ” he crie i. “ Curse you all, you carry lan¬ 
terns, don’t you ? Why don’t you show a light in this 
infernally dark place ? ” 

He spoke these words in a loud voice just as he reached 
an angle in the staircase, which was very dark indeed. 

The men halted immediately, and produced their dark 
lanterns. 

There was a moment’s delay while they lighted them. 

But this was soon accomplished, and then from the 
united lanteiD3 there came quite enough light to illuminate 
the staircase. 

In the meantime the landlord was pondering over the 
disagreeablo position in which he found himself placed. 

He had no wish that Jonathan should succeed in effect¬ 
ing a capture, and he was quito ready to do anything that 
would be likely to prevent his doing so, if he could only 
see an opportunity. 

But it was in vain he cudgelled his brains. 

He could think of nothing. 

When the lanterns were fairly alight, they resumed 
their way up the stairs. 

But still the lightuing and thunder continued with un¬ 
abated violence, indeed, if anything, the peals of thunder 
increased in loudness, and the flashes of lightning in 
brightness and frequency. 

At length the room in wliich the fugitives were was 
reached. 

Jonathan and his troop halted before the door of it. 

“ Is this the room ? ” asked the thief-taker of the land¬ 
lord. 

“ It is, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Very good. You have kept to your part of the bar¬ 
gain, and 1 will keep to mine. You shan’t have any 
further trouble.” 

Then, going close to the door, Jonathan knocked loudly 
upon the panel of it. 

But his summons was unanswered. 

There was no more notice taken of it than if the room 
had been empty. 

Wild next tried the handle. 

It turned round, and ho endeavoured to push it open. 

It was fast. 

He shook it in its frame. 

“ Surrender! ” he cried. “ Surrender! It is folly to 
resist, and make a foolish struggle to avoid capture. I 
am here in force. My men surround thi3 house, so it will 
be impossible for you to leave it. Give in, therefore, and 
you shall be treated gently. Refuse and resist, and the 
consequences he upon your own head. I call upon you 
again to surrender. Surrender, I say! ” 

Jonathan waited a moment to see whether any reply 
would be made to this speech, which he considered a 
highly conciliatory one. 

But no notice was taken of it. 

Those within the chamber—if any were within it—were 
silent as if they had never heard a word. 

This infuriated Wild, and he caught hold of the handle 
of the door again and shook it violent ly in its setting. 

He hammered, too, with the butt-end of a pistol upon 
the panel. 

But it was all to no purpose. 

f There is no help for it,” he said, at length, to the 
landlord. Yon see, they are such obstinate people that 
they will compel me to break the door down.” 

“ I nope not, Mr. Wild. 

“ I’ll see that the damage is made good.” 

“ Oh! it isn’t that, but just think what a name my 
house will get. I wish you could oapture them quietly.” 

“ Well, I have tried, tut, you see, they are determined 
to fight to the last, However, a thought strikes me.” 


“ What is it, Mr. Wild ? ” 

“ Have you got a ladder on tbe premises ? ” 

“ I daresay wo have, sir.” 

“ Vary well, then; I will go down with you and look 
for it. You, Smith and Goggs, remain at the door and 
see that no one passes out. Stop there till you have 
orders from me. The remainder follow me quietly down 
stairs.” 

With these words on his lips, Jonathan turned round 
and commenced the descent of the stairs. 

The landlord did not dare to refuse to follow him, 
though, at the same time, his determination to aid the 
fugitives was unchanged. 

CHAPTER CCXLIV. 

RELATES WHAT TOOK PLACE AT THE INN 4FTER THE 
CAPTURE OF JACK SHEPPARD, BLUESKIN, AND EDGWORTH 
BESS BY JONATHAN WILD, 

With the exception, then, of the two men who had been 
left to guard the door, the whole party went downstairs. 

The landlord could not, of course, say no to any of 
Wild’s propositions without throwing himself open to 
suspicion; so he made a point of readily conceding to 
every one of them. 

Accordingly he led the way into the yard at the back of 
the inn, and looked about for a ladder. 

The storm was still raging, though not much rain fell; 
still the clouds were very black overhead, and completely 
shut out the sky from view. 

The ladder was found, and Jonathan ordered his men to 
carry it round to the front of the house—after giving a 
word of caution to those who were posted at the back not 
to relax their vigilance, but to keep as sharp a look out as 
possible. 

The landlord now saw what Wild wanted with the 
ladder. 

He had it reared up in the front of the inn, «md put 
close to the sill of the window which looked into the room 
in which our friends were. 

No sooner was it placed—and care was taken to do it 
as noiselessly as possible—than Jonathan sprang to the 
foot of it, and rapidly began to ascend. 

His men followed quickly after him. 

But we must leave him For a moment, while we more 
particularly revert to the proceedings of the fugitives who 
were ir« such a desperate strait. 

And let not the reader be surprised when wo say that 
they almost lost all hope. 

No wonder that they should do so, for all their endea¬ 
vours to get free from Jonathan Wild were unavailing. 

Clasping her hands together, Edgworth Bess cried, in a 
despairing voice— 

“ Oh ! what shall we do ? Tell me, what shall we do ? 
Or must I give up all hope, and resign myself once more 
'to the fate of being made prisoner by that Lol l, bad man P ” 

“ Do not despair yet,” said Blueskiu. “ We will do our 7 
best to prevent such a thing,but I am afraid the odds are 
too much against us for us to hope for that.” 

“Oh! fly—fly. Let us fly.” 

“ We canuot.’’ 

“ The horses have not come; but yet we might go on 
foot.” 

“How far before Jonathan’s men—who are well 
mounted—would come up to us P Besides, we should 
never liavo the chance of making the attempt, even if we 
were inclined.” 

“ Why not.” 

’ l“ I know Jonathan Wild well, and am quite certain 
that, having seen us here, the very first thing he would do 
would be to surround tbo house with his men, so that it 
would be utterly impossible for ns to leave it without 
being seen by one or the other of them.” 

’* Oh! I am distracted. Let us submit to fate. I am 
doomed to be his victim.” 

“ Nay—nay, be calm. Recollect the old adage, “ all are 
not lost who are in danger,” and perhaps, even now, 
things may take a more favourable aspect than they 
appear to wear at present. Be calm, and leave all to us. 
Wc will do the best we can, both for your sake and our 
own.” 

“ What shall we do, then ? ” asked Jack. 

“ I can hardly tell, but I should propose this.” 
“What?” 
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f That we should fastou the door and erect a barricade 
before it, composed of all the heavy articles of furniture 
in the room.” 

“ Would it not bo best to leave it while we have the 
chance?” 

“No, 1 think not; for all we could do, if we were not 
captured on the stairs, would be to enter another room. 
As for leaving the house, I am quite sure that is an im¬ 
possibility.” 

“ I am afraid, then, that it is all over with ns at last, 
said Jack. 

“I fear so, but hope not. Our only chance lies wdh 
the landlord.” 

“ Then it is a poor one.” 

“ Not so! 1 flunk he would do his best to save ns.'- 

“ But how is he to manage it ? ” 

“ That is more than I can exactly see. We must wait 
patiently.” 

“ 1 think tho best thing we can do is to erect a ham- 
cade. If it does nothing else, it will of course retard our 
capture.” 

“ Come on, then.” 

It was at this moment that the three fugitives per¬ 
ceived the first indications of the coming storm. 

Edgworth Bess, who was already alarmed, was much 
terrified by it, and Jack had no little trouble in soothing 
her. 

Blueskin busied himself in moving the different articles 
of furniture, and piling them up against the door, thus 
forming a barricade that would be by no means easy to 
surmount. 

In a little while, when Bess grew calmer, Jack came to 
his assistance. 

In a few minutes, so energetically did they work, they 
had their task completed. 

They would now have to patiently await the current of 
events. 

Scarcely had they finished than Jonathan ascended the 
stairs, and spoke and knocked at the door in the manner 
we have recorded. 

We have already seen that they took no notice whatever 
of his call for surrender. 

With what anxiety they listened to him, however, the 
reader can easily comprehend, if he can for a moment 
imagine himself in their situation. 

Then came Jonathan’s retreat, downstairs. 

They heard it, and could not. conceive what it meant. _ 

Cunning lliey knew him to be, and they were certain 
this was only the commencement of some scheme by 
which he trusted to effect their capture. 

Jack and Blueskin looked carefully to the priming of 
the pistols, and held them ready for immediate service. 

Edgwortli Bess, sobbing and crying us though her 
heart would break, crouched down upon tho floor. 

Poor girl, she was quite overcome, and really abandoned 
herself to despair. She felt that there was no longer 
room for help, and that it was futile to longer struggle 
against her adverse destiny. 

Her two protectors, whatever their feelings might be, 
determined to defend her to the last gasp. 

The little room in which they stood was profoundly 
dark, and it was only when a blinding flash of lightning 
shot across their vision that they were able to sec each 
other. 

But these transient glimpses thus obtained w T ere terrify¬ 
ing to a degree to Edgwortli Bess. 

The booming of tho thunder, which rattled fearfully— 
each peal seeming to grow louder than its predecessor— 
effectually drowned the slight noiso which Wild’s men 
made in rearing tho ladder against tho front of the inn. 

They were in ignorance of these proceedings. 

Both Jack and Blueskin had endeavoured to account for 
Jonathan having descended the stairs again, and the con¬ 
clusion to which they both came, though a probable 
enough oue, was very far indeed from being correct. 

They fancied he had gone down in order to obtain some¬ 
thing wherewith he could foreo the door. 

The thought of his changing the point of his attsck to 
the window never entered their minds, and the firsi inti¬ 
mation they had of his having done so was a terrific 
crash. 

Looking round instantly to ascertain the cause of W, 
they saw that Jonathan had dashed himself bodily through 
the casement. 


The first tiling Blueskin and Sheppard did upon making 
this discovery was to fire both their pistols. 

The darkness of the place prevented their seeing 
whether they had taken the effect they wished. 

Jonathan was well supported by his janizaries, and they 
ponred into the room with extraordinary rapidity. 

Edgworth Bess sprang to her feet, and clung to Jack’s 
arm. 

He clasped her round the waist, and endeavoured to 
reassure her by a tender pressure. 

Then they heard a voice, which to them was discord 
itself, cry— 

“ Don t fire, my men—don’t fire. I want to take them 
| all three alive and unhurt. We shall do it easily enough, 
never fear, for they can’t get out. Don’t tire, for fear you 
should wound one of them by a chance shot. 

It was Jonathan Wild who spoke. 

At the same moment he rushed forward. • 

Then a flash of lightning, of such intense brilliancy 
that the eyeballs of all seemed scorched by it, illuminated 
the room. 

It was gone with that rapidity which is perceptible in 
notuing save lightning. 

But, brief as was the light, it showed to our friends 
Jonathan Wild and his band of desperadoes. 

They, too, were seen, and Jonathan noted the exact 
position which they occupied. 

Then all was dark again. 

But the janizaries oue by one produced their lanterns. 

They had not extinguished them, but merely placed 
them in tho capacious pockets in their coats while they 
ascended the ladder. 

Very soon, then, there was a constant light in the little 
chamber. 

All the lanterns were directed upon oue spot. 

That was where the three fugitives stood. 

Their forms were as fully revealed as if it was broad 
daylight. 

They, however, had not the advantage of seeing their 
foes. 

1 udeed, all they could perceive were the round bright 
lenses of the lanterns. 

In quick succession Jack and Blueskin discharged their 
remaining pistols at, the dense throng before them, and 
then drew their swords—determined to fight to the last. 

“ Upon them, bull-dogs,” shout ed Wild. “ Upon them ! 
Bush upon them in a body, and they will be overpowered 
instantly. Down with them—but use no weapons but 
your bands.” 

On receipt of these orders the janizaries made a simul¬ 
taneous and vigorous rush upon their prey. 

It was in vain that Jack and Blueskin endeavoured to 
defend themselves with their swords. 

They were borno down at once, for the impetuosity 
with which the bull-dogs rushed at them was irresistible. 

In a moment they were all three upon the ground, with 
six times their weight of janizaries to keep them down. 

There was no hope for them now. 

In this position they were perfectly helpless. 

With speed and dexterity they were handcuffed. 

Then they were indeed prisoners. 

Jonathan’s eyes gleamed with triumph. 

He had at last achieved that which had hitherto been 
attended with so many difficulties. 

He could scarcely contain himself for joy. 

Edgworth Bess was ready to swoon with terror, but 
with a great effort She retained her consciousness. 

The dread of being insensible in the hands of Wild 
alone enabled her to obtain a mastery over the feeling. 

Jack Sheppard was silent. 

Ho could not have spoken had words been offered him 
—he was literally choked with vexation and disappoint¬ 
ment. 

It was the same with Blueskin. 

Jonathan laughed triumphantly and discordantly as he 
took a lantern from the hands of one of lfis men, and 
flashed its light upon the persons of the three prisoners. 

At last they were in his power. 

He could scarcely believe it was real. 

Ilis joy was, however, extreme, and he swore a mental 
^ oath that they should not again escape him with life. 

Then, turning to his men, he said— 

“ Clear away that rubbish before tho door, and let us 
go downstairs.” ( 
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His order was promptly obeyed, for liis janizaries were 
quite as delighted as be to think they bad succeeded in 
; their object. 

They trusted to its having an amiable effect upon their 
master’s temper. 

Alacriously, then, they set about their duty, aud soon 
had the pile of lumber removed from before the door. 

Then they unfastened it and flung it open. 

The prisoners were then compelled to move. 

Fearing that some violence would be offered to Edg- 
■ worth Bess if they refused to move, Jack and Blueskin 
submitted to the wishes of their captors without a murmur 
or a struggle. 

One by one they were led down the stairs under a strong 
escort. 

Jonathan followed them. 

Upon reaching the bottom, they stood fur a moment m 
the passage. 

The storm still continued ; indeed, its violence was now 
much greater than it had hitherto been. 
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The Hashes of lightning were more brilliant and inces 
sant, while the peals of thunder were so loud as to cause a 
momentary deafness after they had subsided. 

It was, moreover, now accompanied with such a deluge 
of vain, that it seemed as though some waterfall was 
descending upon the earth. 

• The interior of the inn was but, poorly illuminated. 

Boss, the landlord, however, stood near the bar door 
with a lighted candle in his hand, as the party descended 
the stairs. 

Blueskin looked at him—not in anger, for lie felt how 
utterly powerless the landlord was to prevent what had 
just taken place. 

Ross was conscious that the eyes of his oM friend was 
on him, and he allowed something to appear upon his 
features which Blueskin construed into a hope. 

He fancied that the landlord would even yet do some¬ 
thing towards effecting their release. 

But how ? I 

| He could not think. ] 
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Oa reaching tlie passage, Jonathan stalked to the front 
door of the iun. 

J t was closed. 

But he lifted the lateh, and opened it. 

The aspect of the weather without rather dismayed him. 

As we have before said, Jonathan Wild hao rso-hsi n 
horror of thunder and lightning. 

Not only this, it was quite certain if ever he went .Jut 
while that rain continued he would be wet through to the 
skin iu less than a moment. 

A curse came from his lips as ho saw this. 

He hated to he interfered with by anything or anybody. 

Ho wished to make his way to Newgato-street with his 
prisoners with all speed, and on arriving there, to immure 
them in one of his dungeons, taking such precautions as 
would effectually preclude a'.l possibility of their making 
their escape. 

But under the present aspect of affairs it seemed next to 
j an impossibility for him to do this. 

And jet he felt that to remain at the iun until the 
violence of the storm had abated, would he to expose him¬ 
self to a very great risk. 

But the reader must not for a moment fall into the mis¬ 
take of supposing that it was through any element feeling 
upon Wild’s part with regard to his prisoners that made 
him hesitate about proceeding direct to London. 

To he sure, Edgworth Bess was only of value to him 
while she was alive, and that manifestly it was liis best 
policy to take all the care of her he could. 

The chief thing, however, that was present to his mind 
was the terrifie nature of the storm. 

And this was scarcely to be wondered at. 

CHAPTER CCLY. 

JONATHAN WILD AND HIS GANG FALL EASY VICTIMS TO 
KOSS’S CLEVEB FLAN. 

It is only at very rare intervals indeed that snch a storm 
as that was desolates the plains of England. 

Jonathan was quite sure that never iu all his life had 
he seen or heard anything like it. 

The brilliant flashes of lightning seemed to show them- 
sehes without intermission, while the thunder roared in- 
! cessantly. 
j And the rain. 

J It came down perfectly straight, and when it reached 
the ground, so violent was its descent, that it rebounded 
several inches. 

The road, too, in front of the house, soon became quite 
flooded, for the earth eould not absorb the moisture, 
neither could it run off in the provided channels as quickly 
as it came down. 

For almost two minutes Jonathan Wild stood at the 
door of the inn beholding the strife of the elements. 

Then, not being able to pereeive the least signs of its 
abatement—fancying, on the contrary, that it increased— 
ho turned awaj’, closing the door after him. 

Ross, the landlord, who still held the eandle in his 
hand, came towards him. 

The janizaries, keeping a tight hold upon the prisoners, 
had not moved from their station a', the foot of the stairs. 

In a most respectful tone of voice, Ross addressed the 
thief-taker. 

“ This is an awful storm, Mr. Wild,” he said, “ a truly 
awful storm, and I am afraid it is going to last a good 
while longer yet. Would yon like to stop hero a little 
while, Mr. Wild, for, if you were to go out, you woi.U bo 
quite dreuehed and blinded P ” 

“ '1 his is an inn, isn’t it; ? ” giowled Wild. 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

Then I can staj r if I choose without anyone’s per-1 
mission.” 

“ Certainly you eould, Mr. Wild,” replied Ross, deter¬ 
mined, for the sake of our triends, not to take offence at 
him, no matter how off. nsivc his remarks became. “ Cer¬ 
tainly you could stay, but-I merely spoke cut of civility. 

1 only meant you were quite welcome to make nse af rriy 
bouse if you thought prope r.” 

“Oh! very well. We will stay unfit! the stotni gives 
’ over a little, or, at all events, uulii it show’s some signs of 
j doing so.” 

j “Which it certainly does not at present. But where! 
| -vould you like to stay, for I am afraid f have not got 
c room large enough to accommodate the whole of you.” 


“ Show ns into the largest room you have got, and then 
we w’ill do our best to make shift.”' 

The landlord rubbed his head, and pretended to be eon« 
fused. 

The largest room iu the house, Mr. Wild, is the 
kitchen.” 

“ The kitchen ? ” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild, the kitchen.” 

“ Then take us there at once, the kitchen will do as 
well as anywhere.” 

“ I’ll tell you what it is, Mr. Wild, and, then, after¬ 
wards, if you like to go down iu the kitchen, you can.” 

“Whatis it?” _ 

“ Why, we are doing a great deal in the cooking wav.” 

“ Is that all ? ” ' 

“ Yes.” 

“Then, that does not matter.” 

“All right, Mr. Wild, I am glad to hear you say so, 
only I thought I had better mention it.” 

“Bali! stuff! Lead the way, aud we will follow. If 
w’e arc to stop hero Lalf-an-hcur we can’t, stand in the 
passage.” 

“ Of course you can’t, Mr. Wild. Be good enough lo 
follow me, and I will lead the way.” 

Jonathan took no farther heed of Ross, but called out 
to his men— 

“Look sharp after your three prisoners, my lads, and 
follow me. They are slippery customers, you know.” 

“ All right, Mr. Wild,” was the response, and, as they 
spoke, the janizaries tightened their grasp upon their 
prisoners. 

_ Qn their part, however, the fugitives offered no re¬ 
sistance, and had r.o thought of offering any. 

They saw that, just at present, it would be worse than 
useless, for not only would it be impossible for them to 
release themselves, but, by making the attempt, they 
would only be likely to bring down upon themselves 
additional ill-usage and severity. 

Accordingly, with a manner that was humble enough, 
they followed the janizaries whither they led them. 

Poor Edgworth Bess was quite cast down with grief. 

All the terrible efforts she had made to escape from the 
evil genius of her life had been in vain. 

She was once again in his power, and this time there 
was still less hope that she should he able to escape from 
him, because he would redouble his precautions to retain 
her in his custody. 

Besides which, her two defenders and protectors wore 
in the same predicament as herself. 

So it was no wonder the poor girl felt so cast down as 
she did. 

Oa the other hand, Blueskin was full of hope. 

He relied upon Ross finding an opportunity to put them 
in the way of effecting their escape if they remained long 
in the inn. 

He looked upon the conversation respecting the kitchen 
from this point of view, and felt convinced that it was but 
the prelude to some scheme which Ross had formed. 

Whether he was correct or not, we shall very quickly 
see. 

The whole party proceeded to this place, which was a 
long room, apparently added to the main structure of the 
inn by being built out into the yard. 

As soon as they entered, their nostrils were saluted 
with a most savoury and appetizing smell, which pio- 
cecded from the culinary operations of which Rees ha A 
spoken. 

The fire-grate was a huge one, and occupied the whole 
of one end of the kitchen. 

By the directions of the landlord, additional chairs and 
benches were brought in, upon which the janizaries aud 
their prisoners could sit down. 

Then the apartment was still further illuminated by 
lighting some candles, which were stuck in tin sconces 
along the walls. 

By the aid of theso Wild was able to take in the general 
aspect of the place, which lie did before he sat down. 

When he did so, he placed a chair in such a position 
that, as he occupied it, he could observe every movement 
of the three prisoners, and, by holding out his arm at full 
length, almost touch them. 

This, then, was the aspect of affairs on that eventful jj 
evening when things looked so hi tiff against our friends. j 

And still the storm continued willi unmitigated fury* | 
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After a time, as they sat down, the men, and Jonathan 
included, turned their eyes around them listlessly, because 
they had nothing to do. 

As for Eoss, lie took good care to keep aloof. 

Where he was, or what engaged him, none knew hut 
himself. 

Presently, however, he made his appearance in the 
kitchen. 

“ It’s no good my sitting in the bar such a night. 08 Siis, 
Mr. Wild, waiting for customers, is it ? ” 

“ I suppose not.” 

“ It’s a most unfortunate thing for me, this storm is.” 

“ How 30 ? ” 

“ Why, you see, a large party promised to ccme here to 
supper to-night, and that is the reason you see all this 
cooking going on. Now, do you know, there’s as nice a 
piece of beef hanging before that fire as ever was put 
upon the spit, and there’s a leg of mutton of equally good 
quality boiling in that pot over the fire.” 

“And I suppose you are afraid this storm will keep 
your guests away?” replied Wild, who had sat in his 
chair and looked at his prisoners so long that he was 
quite amiable. 

“ I am more than afraid, Mr. Wild ; I am quite certain 
they will not come now. For who in the world would 
start cut on a night liko this for the nicest supper in the 
world ? ” 

“ Very true.” 

“ And besides, most of them would have a long way to 
come; and even if the storm was to cease this moment, 
the roads would be in such a state that, for the next hour 
or so, they would be almost impassable. 1 was at the 
front door just now, and the rain seems to have regularly 
dug the earth up, and the depth of the mud is something 
more than I can tell.” 

“And about this supper?” said Wild. “Will all the 
loss fall upon yon ? ” 

“ I am afraid so.” 

“ That is unfortunate.” 

“ J said so, sir; this storm is a most unfortunate thing 
for me.” 

“And for mo, too,” growled the thief-taker, “or else, 
by this time, I should have been a good way on my road 
to Newgate.” 

“ Just so, Mr. Wild. But tlicu yon are not quite so had 
off as me, because your prisoners cannot help being per¬ 
fectly secure while yon have got your own eyes upon 
them.” 

“ Oh ! very true. I don’t say but wbat they are safe 
enough ’- 

“ Still, you would rather sec them in Newgate ? ” 

“ Just so. But, Eoss ? ” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild ? ” 

“You Lave acted very fairly and straightforwardly with 
me in this matter, and I am sorry to find you will sustain 
such a loss.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Wild.” 

“ However, I don’t mind having something for the good 
ot your house, and as my hull-dogs have doue their duty 
very well, and as they have got a long ride before them, 
why, they shall have something for the good of the house 
too.” 

The janizaries gave utterance to cries of unqualified 
satisfaction as they heard these words fall from the bps of 
their imperious master. 

They found sitting there without anything to drink 
was very dry, uninteresting work. 

“ I am very much obliged to you, Mr. Wild,” replied 
Eoss, “very much obliged to you ; aud no one will ever 
j find me saying a bad word against you. Wbat would you 
like to take ? ” 

“ Wbat Lave you got ?” 

“ Almost anything yon like to mention, but there :s one 
article in my cellar which 1 cannot help especially fee com¬ 
mending.” 

“ What’s that ? ” 

“ Some prime old October ale of my own brewing 
Perhaps I ought not to praise it myself, but I aiu quite 
sure, after yon have once tasted it, I sLull havo no occa¬ 
sion to do so.” 

“ Well,” said Wild, “ that will suit us, I fancy, as well 
as anything. You shall bring in lialf-a-dozen tankards of 
this ale yoa speak of, and serve it out all round to my 
, men.” 
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"Thank you, Mr. Wild,” said Eoss : and off he '.vent, 
apparently in high glee, to execute this order. 

Ho soon returned, bringing with him the half-dozen 
tankards, which he placed on the table, immediately in 
front of Wild, who said— 

“ Servo it out—serve it out.” 

Glasses were filled, and one given to the thief-taker. 

The remainder were handed round to the hand. 

Eoss performed this duty, hut, as lie did it, lie never 
made the least offer to give the three prisoners any. 

But then their hands were tied heLind them. 

Slight as this circumstance was, however, Bhieskin took 
note of it, and the hope that, after all, they would escape, 
strengthened and strengthened in his mind. 

But he allowed nothing of this feeling to bo perceptible 
in his countenance. 

The ale was drunk with great relish, and Boss filled the 
glasses again, and said— 

“ Mr. Wild, what do you think of the ale ? ” 

“Very good ; but I prefer brandy.” 

“Do you sir ? I have got some of first-rate quality.” 

“ Never mind. I will have another glass ot ale, as I 
have had one already.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild. Ah * look, now isn’t that a sight to 
fetch the tears into anybody’s eyes ? Oh ! dear.” 

Jonathan turned round to see the sight referred to by 
tho landlord, and saw the cook taking up tlio joints of 
meat, having quite despaired of the coming of the expected 
guests. 

It certainly did seem a very great shame that such 
tempting and delicious viands should he spoiled, and yet 
there seemed no help for it, and Jonathan expressed him¬ 
self to that effect. 

“Would you like to have a snack, Mr. Wild,” said Boss, 
as if struck with a new idea. “ It’s no good for it to 
spoil, and if you feel inclined I am sure you are very wel¬ 
come.” 

“ Thank you, Eoss,” said Wild, who had grown quite 
hungry through snuffing the cookrng. “ I don’t see any 
signs of the weather improving, so I don’t mind having a 
taste.” 

“ Very well, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Here, stop ! Eoss ! ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ I’ll tell you what yon shall do, and then, after all, you 
won’t he such a very great loser.” 

“ I should be glad to hear that, Mr. Wild. How can it 
be ? ” 

“As I said before,” replied Wild, who appeared, in a 
most singular manner, to grow more and more good-tem¬ 
pered every moment; “ as I said before, 1 am very much 
pleased with the way you have acted all through this 
affair. You have given me every assistance. Then there’s 
my hull-dogs, they have behaved themselves well. Now 
I think you ought both to he rewarded.” 

“ I think I understand you, Mr. Wild.” 

“ You shall serve the supper up to my bull-dogs and 
me, and sit down to it yourself, and we will reckon up 
afterwards for the lot.” 

“ Mr. Wild,” said Eoss, “ I am so obliged to you 
that”- 

Eut the remainder of his speech was drowned by the 
clamour which the janizaries made wlicu they heard how 
munificently their employer was about to behave to them. 

Probably no one was more astonished at seeing Wild in 
this vein, than Jack Sheppard. 

It was quite inexplicable to him. 

Even Blueskin, familiar as he was with the thief-taker 
and his ways, was puzzled. There was something extra¬ 
ordinary in this behaviour, he was sure. 

Eoss, however, busied himself, and soon had a tempt ing 
whito cloth spread upon the table. 

Upon this the viands were placed, and then Jonathan 
and his men drew close up to tho table. 

Jonathan’s bcuofieonco did not, however, extend to Lis 
prisoners. 

He did not invito them to partake of the feast, anl 
Eoss, though ho would have been only too glad for them 
to do so, felt how impolitic it would he for him to allude 
to it in any way, so he passed it over in silence. 

Jonathan's janizaries were hungry. 

It was astonishing to see with what rapidity the joints,- 
both roast and boiled, disappeared! and as tor Eoss, Lo 
was quite kept on with carving. 
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The three fugitives had tbe pleasure of locking on upon 
all tliis. 

More of tiio October ale which Boss bad so strongly 
recommended was brought in, and full justice was paid 
both to it and to tbe esculents. 

CHAPTER CCEVJ. 

JA( K KlIEI’I’AliD, BI.UESKIN, AND EDGMOJIIH III is SUC- 

( EE l| IN T11KIK ATl'EAll’T TO JSS( APE 1 KOM J i IN' >1 11 AH 

Will). 

( t li v l m 1 A Li. v tbe storm subsided. 

The tlaslies of lightning became less vivid, r<ud tbe 
rumbling of tbe tbunder less tremendous. 

Tbe peals came, too, at mueb longer intervals. 

But the rain poured down steadily enough, though not 
with tbe impetuosity which bad before distinguished it. 

Still Jonathan and his men seemed quite oblivious of 
it. 

Surely that old October ale possessed some very strange 
and curious qualities. 

In fact, the more they drank of it, the more good-tem¬ 
pered they grew, until,' a( length, they positively called 
upon .Tonatlun for a song. 

All this our friends w itched with an all-absorbing 
interest, though to Blueskin it was perfectly intelligible. 

He could tell that Ross, the landlord, was doirig much 
more in his and their behalf than ever he would have 
expected. 

In fact, cautious as the landlord was, and having so 
much dread of the thief-taker as lie knew Ium to have, 
lie could scarcely believe that, he was not making some 
mistake. 

But no, there was Wild, and there were his men, all 
looking as men y as they well could, and about as oblivious 
of prudence as it. w as possible for them to be. 

Yet Ross had never given Blueskin the least sign that 
things were progressing favourably for him. Perhaps the 
reason was that lie should he seen, and that ho did not 
wish to have all his trouble for nothing 

Suddenly, however, one of the janizaries doubled up 
into a curious heap and slipped under the table. 

But, such was the state of excitement in which all his 
companions were, the circumstance w'as unnoticed, except 
by those who were seated next, and all they did was to 
laugh. 

After the lapse of a moment, another of the bull-dogs, 
as Jonathan loved to call them, doubled up and disap¬ 
peared iu precisely the same manner. 

He was followed by another and another, and with in¬ 
creasing rapidity. 

The reader, doubtless, already suspects what had taken 
place, and, therefore, there is no reason for us to keep it 
a secret any longer. 

Ross was a man who possessed one of those dispositions 
which can never forget a kindness. 

Now, although a long time had elapsed since Blueskin 
had performed the service to which we have alluded, 
Hill— 

His memory was green, 

and he resolved, no matter how* much he might personally 
inconvenience himself, to requite the favour. 

Accordingly, then, when he had made up his mind to 
this, lie determined to induce Jonathan, by some means or 
other, to remain for a time at the inn. 

We have seen how cleverly he took advantage of all the 
circumstances which would enable him to do so, and how, 
without. Jonathan being aware of it, he had contrived to 
supply them with ale, and then to keep them still longer 
by serving up the meat. 

'Fire ale was drugged. 

Not one pot was brought iu that did not have some 
addition made to it by the landlord. 

Aud tins did not alter the taste of the ale—on the con¬ 
trary, it seemed to improve its lkivour, giving it a richuese 
aud creaminess, if we may so speak. 

We are not afraid to say that there are plenty of pub¬ 
lican’s who know very well what it was that Ross put into 
the ale. 

It was a decoction of berries, used to impart an intoxi¬ 
cating quality to whatever it was added to. 

A • c-tiju quantity always found its way into the casks 
of r.hl October ulc, and all the landlord did was to add a 
btlle more iu each tankard. 


Its effects were not sudden, hut gradual aud un¬ 
conscious. 

It stole upou them unawares. 

And so the janizaries, as the fumes rose up into their 
brains, felt themselves deprived of sense and strength, and 
their bodies collapsing iu tbe manner we have described, 
they fell under the table. 

At length, Jonathan Wild, who seemed to withstand 
Mao power of the drug much better than his men, became 
aware that they' were one after another falling off their 
seats iu a state of helpless drunkenness. 

This was a condition of things that would never answer. 

Uttering a terrible imprecation, lie sprang to his feet. 

But his excitement and motion appeared to accelerate 
its effect, upon him, for his legs suddenly gave way beneath 
him, 

lie felt himself going—fell that lie was growing over¬ 
powered, aud made a frantic effort to recover himself. 

But in vain. 

lie clutched at the edge of the table, hut it slipped from 
his grasp, aud he fell as helpless aud insensible as a log of 
wood upon the floor. 

None of his janizaries remained to follow his example. 

They were all down. 

Jack Sheppard and Edgworth Bess viewed this sceuo 
with the greatest astonishment, and were scarcely able to 
understand it. 

Blueskin, however, knew all. 

As soon as he saw that it was prudent for him to do so, 
Ross approached them. 

“ Mr. Blake,” he said, “ I have acquitted myself of tho 
obligation I was under to you. You are free.” 

“You have acquitted it nobly,” replied Blueskin, 
“though, 1 am afraid, at great cost to yourself.” 

“ Never miud that now. Quick- You cannot he too 
quick, for there is no knowing how soon Jonathan may 
recover, and make your escape difficult., it not doubtful.” 

“ You must release us, Boss. We are powerless to help 
ourselves.” 

“ Are vou handcuffed P” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then 1 must get some keys. Stop a moment.’' 

“ 1 len t be any longer than you can help.” 

“ Rely upon me, Mr. Blake.” 

As he spoke, the landlord hastened towards the 
prostrate body of Wild, and, feeling iu his pockets, soou 
found a buuck of keys, which he doubted not would 
release the three prisoners from their disagreeable thral¬ 
dom. 

And iu this anticipation lie was not disappointed, and 
our friends, to their unspeakable satisfaction, found their 
arms and hands at liberty. 

“ Now,” said Boss, “ don’t stop to talk to each other, 
hut. follow me as quickly as you are able. The storm is 
quite over, and yon have a good chance of making your 
escape.” 

“ But the horses from Tuinposki’s P ” said Blueskin, 
“some fatality seems to attend them. 1 suppose the 
storm which had the effect of detaining Wild here will 
also hate kept them away j so what are we to do for horses 
iu our flight P ” 

“ Surely you forget Jonathan Wild’s ? ” 

“ Oh! ah! yes, he came here on horseback, and so did 
all his men.” 

“ Of course they did.” 

“ And where are the horses ? ” 

“All in the stable, and yon can have a good pick out of 
them. Take the three best.” 

“Boss, you have indeed saved us.” 

“ I have tried to do so.” 

“ But, my friend, when Jonathan recovers, what shall 
yon do f His anger will be terrible, aud your life will not 
he safe at his bauds.” 

“ 1 will get out of his way, never fear.” 

“ I)o so, for it would grieve me much if any harm hap¬ 
pened to you. But do not think that I shall allow you to 
be a loser by this night’s work. You have saved us, but 
it has been at the cost of your own ruin. However, we 
set a high value on the possession of our lives and liberty, 
and you shall have it.” 

“ 1 want no reward, Mr. Blake. What I have done 1 
consider was purely my duty, and there the matter vesta.” 

“Not so. 1 linow you will not refuse to receive come 
compcu.atiou for the loss you Jmvn already aud may 
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futurely sustain. Meet me two days hence iu West¬ 
minster Abbey, and you shall receive a reward for rvhut 
you have done.” 

“ Many thanks. I am a struggling mau, and do not feel 
ashamed to confess that just now money is of especial 
value to me, and that 1 should be very thankful for your 
bounty.” 

“ Do not call it bounty, because it is not. Jt is rather 
the repayment of a service you have done us, of the worth 
of which we could make no estimate.” 

“ What time shall I meet you ? ” ^ ] 

“ At the hour of midnight two days houce I will bo in j 
the recess known as I’oet’s-coruer. When you come, 
whistle chirpingly, and you will speedily perceive me 
make my appearance.” 

“ 1 will do so, and once again I offer you my tliauks,” 

“ Nay —nay. The thanks are due, not from you to us, 
hut from us to you; for had it not been for your exertions 
in our favour we should by this time have bceu wholly in 
the power of the villain Wild.” 

While this little conversation went forward, the land- : 
lord and our three friends made their way out of tbo 
kitchen, iu which the thief-taker and his band lay in such a ] 
state of helplessness, and emerged into the yard at the 
back of the inn. 

By this time all traces of the storm had gone. 

The rain had ceased to fall, and the clouds had 
vanished, leaving the sky a pure blight bine, studded with 
brilliant stars, and the moon shining resplendeutly. 

Crossing the yard, the landlord led them to the stables 
in which Wild’s horses had been placed. 

Their trappings had not been removed. 

Three of the best were selected, and let out with all 
convenient speed. 

Then a fresh difficulty presented itself, and one that had 
been entirely overlooked. 

It was this. 

Edgvrorth Bess could not ride without a side-saddle. 

Now, as the reader must he aware, none of Wild’s 
horses were likely to be thus provided. 

But Boss relieved them from this difficulty by liuding a 
saddle which belonged to him, and which he substituted 
with all speed for the one the horse had previously worn. 

This done, the three friends mounted, and set off at full 
speed along the high-road. 

Ross watched them for some little distance, until at 
length their forms became undistinguisbablc in the gloom, 
and then turned his attention to a consideration of his 
own safet}'. 

He kuew well enough that he should have small mercy 
to expect from the thief-taker when he recovered from his 
stupor, because he would know, of course, just how he 
had been treated. 

“ I must fly,” said the landlord, at length ; “ it won’t do 
to stay here. I must fly, but lirst I must make known my 
intention to those within.” 

Accordingly, after having come to this determination, 
he re-entered the inn, and, calling his two daughters aside, 
made them acquainted with his intentions to abscond for 
a little while, and gave them express injunctions not to let 
Wild know an j thing, but to leave him to take his own 
course when he awoke. 

This done, Boss made free with one of the thief-taker’s 
horses himself, and rode oif to stay with a friend of his 
who lived at a distant quarter of the town, and where he 
kuew he could remain for a time in perfect security. 

Leaving him to carry ont his intention, and leaving the 
three fugitives to make the best use they could of the 
time before them, we will return to the inn, and relate 
what took place upon the awakenment of Jonnthnn Wild. 

TLe drug was a powerful one, besides which a large 
quantity of ale had been drank, and, as a liberal quantity 
had been placed in each tankard, the men were very far 
none in insensibilitj-. , 

> ia strange that Wild should have allowed himself to | 
tie maue the victim of such a trick. £ 

One would have thought the great thief-taker would 
not have been so easily over-reached. 

But the fact was, lie was so elated with the thought 
that lie had at length succeeded in taking ull three of our j 
friends into custody that he, to a very great extent forgot 
his usual caution. 

And then the behaviour of Boss, the landlord, was a 
piece of finished acting. 


Not for one moment did he allow it to he secu that lie 
wished Jonathan to stay. 

If he itad, and if he had been clumsy in the least, then 
Wild’s suspicions would have been fully aroused. 

But as it was, he had spoken and acted so naturally 
that Wild was completely deceived by it, and never 
dreamt that all that was done was the result of prcconeor- 
tion. 

And so he fell blindly enough into the snare which had 
been laid for him. 

He drank the drugged ale himself, without being aware 
of any peculiarity in the taste of it 

So did his men. 

Jt was just about dawn wheu oue of the janizaries 
opened his eyes, and began to show other symptoms of 
returning consciousness. 

And as they oue by one dropped off into their lethargic 
slumber, so did they awake from it. 

There were some who felt its effects lingering about 
their brains rather louger than the rest, but then they 
had perhaps partaken of more than their proper share. 

At length Jonathan Wild himself awoke. 

He glared at first in a confused fashion round him. 

Then he struggled to his feet. 

The fire had quite burned out, and so had the caudles m 
the sconces along the walls. 

A dim misty light alone found its way in. 

But when Jonathan found what had taken place, he 
gave utterance to one of his most ferocious howls. 

Whatever members of his baud had not recovered 
themselves were thoroughly aroused by that sound. 

They all started to their feet. 

“ The prisoners! ” yelled Wild, “ the prisoners ! Where 
are they ? ” 

The janizaries glared round them with the utmost 
dismay. 

The prisoners were not to be seen. 

“ We have been drugged,” said the thief-taker. 
“Drugged by the landlord of this infernal public-house, 
and the prisoners cajoled away. Quick ! up, every one of 
you.” 

As he spoke, Jonathan Wild made a rush into the bar, 
which he found vacant. 

He could not very well blame any of his men for what 
had happened, for he was as bad himself as they were. 

But that little circumstance only served to increase his 
ill-humour. 

He was resolved, however, to lose uo more time than he 
could help, but to at once set forward ou the trail. 

Those he sought, and who he had allowed to slip 
through his lingers when he thought he had them so tight 
in his grasp, were doubtless a long way off by now. 

But he by no means despaired of finding them. 

First, however, he felt he had a score to settle with the 
landlord. 

But ho was nowhere to be found. 

Jonathan, however, was not to bo thus balked of his 
revenge. 

Another circumstance occurred, too, which still further 
served to exasperate him. 

One of the men who had been sent to the stables, came 
back with the disagreeable intelligence that four of the 
horses were missing. 

Jonathan was now utterly furious. 

He set the example of smashing everything brittle be 
could lay liis hands upon, and his men assisted him until 
the havoc made was really dreadful to witness. 

Then, mounting one of the steeds, the others did like¬ 
wise — the horses having to take it in turns to carrv 
double. 

In this way he renewed the chase. 

CHAPTER CCLYII. 

THE FUGITIVES MAKE A STAY AT THE “ COACH AND 
HOUSES,” ISLEWOKTH. 

The three fugitives were not long iu finding, after they 
left the inn, that the three horses they had taken, belong¬ 
ing to Jonathan Wild, were really of first-rate quality. 

They git over the ground rapidly, in spite ot its dis¬ 
agreeable character, and Bess preserved her seat much 
better than her two preservers could have hoped 

There was no apparent need for them to make the haste 
they did, but they knew the character of their dreadful 
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enemy, and that it would be their best policy to put ns 
much ground between themselves and him as they could 
before he recovered his senses. 

But in order not to knock the horses up too soon, they 
allowed their gallop to subside into a trot, which, never¬ 
theless, took them along at a tolerable rats. 

It afforded them, too, the opportunity of speech. 

.Tack Sheppard was the first to avail himself of it. 

“All this seems like a dream to me,” he said. “ I can 
scarcely believe that we have actually been all three in 
Jonathan Wild’s bands, and that we have got out o! them 
so soon.” 

“ It is a fact, notwithstanding,” replied Blueskin; “ but 
you may make sure of this, that if Iloss had not chosen to 
stand our friend in the way he did, we should by this time 
be safe in the cells below Wild’s bouse in Newgate-street. 
“ I suppose we should.” 

“ It’s quite certain. Now, Jack, you beard wbat kind 
of a promise 1 made to Boss.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I did uot consult yon about it before I spoke, because 
I thought, as time was so pressing there was no need for 
me to do so.” 

“ You were quite right.” 

“ 1 am glad to have your consent. We could not 
properly estimate the value of the service be has doue us, 
and you may depend Jonathan will make him suffer rather 
severely for it. Don’t you think he will ? ” 

1 “ 1 don’t think anything at all about it.” 

“ You meau you are quite sure.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well then, I conceive that the least we could do would 
be to make him what compensation lies in our power.” 

“ I am quite of that opinion.” 

“ And so am I,” said Edgworth Boss ; “ and should 
have mentioned it myself if you had not proposed it.” 

“ I am very much pleased to find we are all so unani¬ 
mous upon this subject,” replied Blueskin. “ You heard 
| what I said to him ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ I promised to he in two rights’ timjf atroet’s-corner, 
Westminster Abbey, where I would giro him some com¬ 
pensation for what he had done for us.” 

“ Just so. What do you propose next ? ” 

“ I can hardly tell you. There is one thing that troubles 
me very much.” 

“ What is that ? ” 

“ Why, Jonathan Wild being so upon our track. How 
did he know we were staying at the inn ? ” 

“ There I am as much at fault as yourself.” 

“ It is an embarrassing circumstance, is it not 9 *' 
“Very.” 

“ I don’t think the meeting was a chance one.” 

“ Nor do I ; for if you will recollect he was in the act of 
drawing up before the inn when he unfortunately saw ns.” 

“ 1 am afraid we shall learn little by speculating upon 
the matter. Wbat makes me uneasy is, I cannot divest 
myself of tbc idea that Jonathan have some means of 
ascertaining where we are and wbat we are about, which 
we are in ignorance of.” 

“ I am afraid so, too,” replied Jack. 

“ When—oh! when,” exclaimed Edgworth Bess, “ will 
his persecutions cease ? ” 

“ You may depend not until ho either obtains the object 
of hi.* desires, or is utterly defeated.” 

“ Alas! that we should have to wage such a battle! ” 

“ We are compelled to do so in our own defence.” 

“ Nay,” replied Edgworth Bess, “ you must not seek to 
delude me with that idea. I know perfectly well that 
Jonathan’s enmity to you is caused solely by your cham¬ 
pionship of myself and my cause, aud I am also conscious 
that 1 alone am the cause of all that you have suffered < 
since you knew me.” i 

“ I don’t pretend to deny,” replied Blueskin, “that a 
great portion of Wild’s enmity proceeds from the cause 
you have referred to, but that it does wholly, I must beg 
leave to deny.” ” 

“ You would fain deny ibe other if you could.” 

“ Nay—nay. But never mind. We have enlisted our- i 
selves in your service, aud we will never quit it until we I 
are laid low by the hand of death, or until you succeed in I 
gaining possession of yonr rights.” I 

“ I shall have much to thank \ou for if ever that happy 
time arrives. When it does, 1 trust I shall be provided 


with sufficient means to reward you both as you deserve 
to be rewarded.” 

“ We wish for no reward,” said Jack Sheppard, “and, 
for my own part, I should accept of none. What I have 
done has been done willingly and voluntarily.” 

“I know that, Jack. 1 know that. But, nevertheless, 
to.iuld the time ever arrive, I know you would not pain 
ir.*> .R*. ui'ieh as to refuse to accept of what I offered to 
testify to my gratitude.” 

“ I don’t know for that,” said Jack. 

“Excuse me,” remarked Blueskin, “if I call you back 
from speculating upon the future to our present situa¬ 
tion.” 

“ It is full of perils.” 

“ It is, indeed.” 

“ TVTiat do you propose ? ” 

“ In the first place, that we get as far away as pos¬ 
sible.” 

“ But, how for Boss ? ” 

“ You must leave me to manage him.” 

“ But how ? ” 

“ I have not quite made up my mind.” 

“ Have j'ou any thoughts upon the matter ? ** 

“ Yes.” 

“ Let us hear them.” 

“ I should like for us to make our way as far as pos¬ 
sible from London, and tiud you a sale place of shelter.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And, when that was doue, I should set out alouo for 
the spot where wo buried the treasure, and dig up a por¬ 
tion of it.” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ I should then proceed to keep my appointment with 
Boss at Poet’s-coruer, having done which, I should get 
the other ingots of silver converted into mono}’.” 

“ And all this time, you think of our being safely be¬ 
stowed somewhere awaiting your return ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ T!ien, that will not do.” 

“Why not?” 

“ I cannot consent to it.” 

“ But why not ? ” 

“ Did you not say just now, that what puzzled yon most 
was that Wild had some means of learning our motions 
which we knew nothing about ? ” 

“ I am afraid that is the case.” 

“ Very well, then, that is an answer to your question.” 
“ Explain yourself more fully.” 

“ We shall be divided, shall wo not ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And Jonathan will find it out. Then how much 
easier it will he for him to overpower us when we are 
apart. No, Blueskiu. You may rely upon it, it will not 
do. Our only chance is to keep close together. If we are 
once parted, it will be all over with us.” 

“ But, Jack.” 

“What?” 

" Don’t you consider that it would be trebling the risk 
for all three to go to find the treasure ? ” 

“ No, I don’t.” 

“ You don’t consider it would ? ” 

“ No, and even if I did, I should not think we ought 
to separate ourselves for a moment.” 

“ Well 1 will give in to you.” 

“ I am glad to hear that.” 

“ But I think we shall he running a very great risk, 
*nd yet I have a great horror of our parting from each 
other.” 

“ Ho have I. United we may do much, hut singly, very 
little, or, I might say, nothing.” 

“ x oq are right there, and so let us consider the matter 
so far settled. All that I have proposed to do must he 
don-Z'-the only difference being that you are to be with 
me instead of my being alone.” 

“Just so.” 

“Then, my friends,” remarked Blueskin, * we have 
something else to consider.” 

“What?” 

“ In a little while it will he dawn, so it behoves us to 
look out for a shelter of some sort.” 

“ That is true.” 

“ We have been coming at a good rate from the inn. 
Have you auy idea whereabouts we are, for I confess my¬ 
self to he completely at fault in that respect.” 
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“ You have lost your bearings for some time, I know, 
Taut I will soon toll you where we arc exactly. I know to 
a tritle already.” 

As he spoke, Blueskin raised himself in his stirrups, 
and, as well as lie could, looked about him. 

“ Where do you make us out to be ? ” asked Jack, efter 
he had finished his survey. 

“ Why, about a mile from the village of Islewortb. Do 
you know it ? ” 

“ I have heard of it, I think. It is somewhere wear 
Kew, is it not ? ” 

“ Yes. I fancy if we go there we shall stand as good a 
chance of obtaining sLelter during the day as anywhere, 
and then at night, yon know, we must set out upon our 
voyage in quest of the buried treasure.” 

“ Very well; agreed.” 

“ If wo stop at some place not far from the banks of the 
Thames, we shall be able to go down all the way by boat, 
which I think will go a long way towards enabling us to 
eluds Wild.” 

“ I shouldn’t wonder.” 

“ Wo should easily be able to hire a wherry that would 
answer our purpose.” 

“ Oil! uo doubt. Do you think wo had bettor push on, 
in case Wild should be behind us f ” 

“ No, I faucy we are far enough ; and, besides, we must 
not go too far, because of our excursion.” 

“Very well; I submit implicitly to your judgment in 
that respect.” 

“ I wonder what Wild will look like when lie recovers 
and finds what has taken place ? I would give no tritle to 
be by and witness his rage.” 

“ It would be awful.” 

“ I trust Hess will be wise enough to get out. of the 
way. If he does not it will go bard with him, for 
Jonathan’s never very particular about what he does.” 

“ And especially when in such a passion as he would he 
then.” 

“ I can picture him easily—furious with rage, and im- 
potently cursing every one that happens to bo around 
him.” 

“ And he won’t ho any better tempered when he finds 
we have taken his three best horses out of the stable.” 

“ He will be more exasperated against us than ever, hut 
I fancy he will have a good deal of trouble in tracing us to 
our present whereabouts.” 

At this moment some more unequivocal symptoms of 
the coming day made themselves apparent iu the eastern 
horizon. 

The feeble gray light, however, enabled the three 
fugitives to see not far in advauce of them the chimneys 
in 1 roof-tops of a village, with its inevitable accompani¬ 
ments, a church spire and a windmill. 

In the distance, too, Richmond Hill could to distin¬ 
guished. 

“Here wo are,” said Blueshin ; “another five minutes 
and we shall enter the village, ” 

“ Do you think wo shall find any ouc up so early as 
this ? ” 

“ I think so. There is a public-house where a coach 
stops at, and I think we shall very likely bo able to find 
what we want there.” 

“ But won’t it be rather hazardous for ns to go to a 
public and mncli-resorted-to place like that ? ” 

“ No half so much so as to take up our quarters at some 
out of the way inn.” 

“ How do you make that out ? ” 

“Why, if we are only careful to keep out of sight, 
Jonathan Wild, with all ids enuring, will never think of 
looking for us here.” 

“ I begin to understand you.” 

“ He would think we should be afraid to stop there.” 

“ Well, if you will believe me, I think it running a very 
great risk indeed.” 

“ Pho—pho. You will find that in this apparent 
danger will lie our safety.” 

“ I trust we shall find it so.” 

“ Come, then, you will see I am right.” 

“ Whereabouts is this inn P ” 

“Why, about a couple of hundred yards further along 
the road.” 

“ Is that the sign that I can just see in the distance ? ” 

“ No, that is another.” 

Blueskin was right. The sign which Jack saw belonged 


to a public-liouso, which was, however, closed, and had 
about it no signs of life whatever. 

Going further, however, they came to the “ Conch and 
Horses,” which was the sign of the inn of which Blueskin 
had spoken. 

This even was closed, but the gate at the side leading 
to the stables was open, so, guided by Blueskin, they took 
their way down it. 

Tne clattering of their horses’ hoofs attracted the atten¬ 
tion of a man who emerged from the stables. 

By his dress he appeared to be an ostler. 

He looked at guv friends with something like surprise 
visible upon bis countenance. 

Doubtless it was seldom that viators made their ap- 
pcarauco so early at the inn. 

Blueskin did not give him time to speak, hut addressed 
him. 

“ Cju we stay here for a few hours,” he asked, “ while 
we give our cattle a rest ? Wo have travelled all bight, 
and wo are so fatigued that wo feel disinclined to proceed 
further.” 

“ Yes, sir; all right,” replied the ostler. “ There ain’t 
no one up yet just at present, though they won’t be long. 
However, I will call them and then attend to you.” 

So saying, the ostler hastened across the yard to the 
Lack door of the inn, upon which he executed a vigorous 
tattoo with his knuckles. 

In the meantime, Blueskin and Jack Sheppard alighted 
from their steeds and assisted Edgwoitli Bess to dis¬ 
mount. 

This the poor girl wa3 glad enough to do, for she was 
terribly fatigued. 

The least exertion seemed to prostrate her, but this was 
caused by the debility into which she had been thrown by 
her severe and recqut illness. 

Nothing but the indomitability of her constitution could 
have kept her up. If her spirits liad once failed, her 
bodily powers must have at once given way. 

When she reached the ground she would have fallen 
had it not been for the assistance which her two friends 
afforded her. 

The ostler’s summons upon the hack door was responded 
to by some one opening it, and the landlord himself imme¬ 
diately appeared upon the threshold. 

Ho had witnessed the early arrival of the travellers 
from his bed-room window. 


CIIAPTEH CCLYIII. 

THE BURIED TREASURE IS RECOVERED, AND BLUESKIN 
KEEPS HIS APPOINTMENT WITH ROSS, THE LANDLORD. 
A few words soon set matters all right. 

A comfortable apartment and an attendant were pro¬ 
vided for Edgworth Bess. 

Blueskin and Jack Sheppard occupied a chamber 
between them. 

There was nothing particular or suspicious-looking 
about the three travellers. 

They seemed as though they had been on the road all 
night, and were mud-stained in consequence, but that 
was all. 

The landlord, then, was quite williug to entertain them, 
and Edgworth Bess had every attention paid to her. 

The day was passed at the “ Coach and Horses ” with¬ 
out the. occurrence of any particular incident. 

All three rested. 

; They neither heard nor saw anything of Jonathan Wild, 
from which they concluded that lie had wholly failed iu 
.bis attempt to get upon their track. 

I And certainly to do so would require something more 
[ than an ordinary sagacity. 

[ And yet Blueskin and Jack, knowing his energetic dis¬ 
position, were all the time in dread, lest he should sud¬ 
denly make his appearance. 

It seemed as though they were destined to have much 
trouble, and many a perilous adventure and jiair-brendi.lt 
ercape before they succeeded in carrying out their iuton- 
j lion of leaving England. 

The obstacles which Wild would he able to put in the 
way of their doing so would he most formidable. 

Still they did not despair. 

They were encouraged by the success which had hitherto 
attended their efforts. 

At length night came. 
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During the day many arrivals and departures took plaoe “ There are no eluuds to hide her light, but I fancy she 
at. the inn, but in the rooms which they had hired our will not rise for some honrs to come.” 
friends were unmolested. “ So much the bettor, then.” 


And now one of the things they wished tu avoid was 
giving the landlord any cine to where they were going. 

They did not want their horses. 

In their present excursion they would have been quite 
useless. 

If they left them behind, ten to one if ever they came 
for them again. 

Circumstances might arise which would make a return 
to Islewortli impossible. 

They resolved not to return, but to lead the landlord to 
suppose they would. 

\Ve shall understand best by their conversation. 

It was just as dusk was deepening into night that the 
three friends, who were altogether in one room, resolved 
at once to set out upon their excursion. 

Accordingly the landlord was summoned, and Blueskin 
said— 

“ We are going out for a few hours. In the meantime 
we will leave our three horses in your stable, which will ho 
ample security for whatever expense we have incurred.” 

“ Shall yon be longer than the time you specify P ” 

“ Not without anything unforeseen happens, and then 
perhaps we may.” 

“ Very good, gentlemen,” said the landlord, who saw 
nothing in this arrangement to grnmble at. “Shall you 
require any further refreshment before you start ? ” 

“ No, we are ready now if you will lead the way.” 

The landlord did so, and the fugitives emerged into the 
high-street of tho village. 

By a circuitous route, for they did not want, to be 
watched to their destination, they proceeded to the banks 
of the river. 

They were some time before they found a place where 
they could hire a boat. 

At length, however, by the payment of a liberal sum, 
they secured a light wherry, furnished with two oars, and 
which would carry them comfortably. 

It would require, too, in consequence of its lightness, 
very little exertion to urge it through tho water with con¬ 
siderable speed. 

it was just the thing they required. 

Edgworth Bess was placed in the stern of the boat, and 
her two protectors seated themselves in the back, each 
one taking an oar. 

The surface of the water was covered with a deep 
gloom, and as they shot out into the current, they could 
only just discern the banks on either side of them, 
i They had a long pull before them, and over rather a 
dangerous portion of tho river bed, for the water was very 
shallow in places. 

There was plenty of time, however, so, using the utmost 
circumspection, they rowed onwards. 

After a time the stream grew broader and deeper, and 
then they made better progress. 

On their journey very little was said. 

They were too intent upon what they were about. 

Edgworth Bess had turned round in the stem of the 
boat, and was looking steadily behind her. 

But they seemed to have the river almost to them¬ 
selves. 

It was an hour when none would be upon it from choice, 
but merely from necessity. 

In this way, then, they proceeded smoothly enough, 
until (hey neared the spot where the treasure had boon 
deposited. 

They were compelled to look keenly abont them to 
‘ ascertain whereabouts to seek it, but the clump of trees 
r.as a tolerably good guide. 

They had only seen it once, and then not from the river 
but the land, and, moreover, upon a very misty morning, 
when objects were scarcely discernible. 

At length Jack raised bis arm, and, pointing to the 
shore on his left, said— 

“ That is the spot, Blueskin, I am sure. Bow towards 
it-” 

“ Yes, that is it, sure enough, but land carefully, I do 
^ot want us to be observed.” 

“ You need not fear that, I think. The darkness in¬ 
creases momentarily.” 

“ It does. We had a moon last night, but I hope we 
nhail not be troubled with her presence to-night.” 


“ While speaking, the direction of the boat had been 
changed, and presently tho prow grated against tho hank, 
and the body swung round to tho land. 

Blueskin sprang out first, and moored the boat by a 
rope which lay in the bottom of it to one of the trees con¬ 
tiguous to the shore. 

Then Jack followed him. 

Edgworth Bess remained in the boat in order to keep 
watch, and with strict injunctions to give the alarm the 
moment she saw anything unusual. 

The quicker they dug up what treasure they wanted, 
the better it would be for them, for fear any one should 
appear upon the spot. 

Without any trouble they recognised the locality, and, 
as the ingots were buried separately, and only a few inches 
beneath the soil, they could dig them up with tolerable 
celerity with the aid of their clasp knives. 

It was while thus engaged that they determined to em¬ 
brace the opportunity of removing the whole of the 
treasure, and endeavouring to turn it into money. 

Still, as may be supposed, although the time each ingot 
took to be unburied, the task of raising them all was a 
tedious one, in consequence of their great number. 

But, at length, they were all piled up into a heap. 

The next thing, now, was to transfer them to the boat, 
and care would have to be takeu in loading that they did 
not overbalance the boat. 

All this, however, was done satisfactorily and safely, 
and, such being tbe case, there is no need for ns to dwell 
upon it. 

itegaining their places in the uow heavily-freighted 
boat, which, when it received the addition of their weight 
sunk to an alarming depth iu the water, was unmoored, 
and Jack and Blueskin resumed the oars. 

They had to row with very great care, for the gunwales 
of the boat were at times all but under the water, and any 
sudden lurch from one side to the other would inevitably 
capsize them. 

But Blueskin knew their load would be much lightened 
as soon as they got to Westminster, so he steadily took his 
course in that direction. 

Nothing had been said as to the amount which was to 
be offered to Boss, hut Blueskin did not trouble about 
that. He knew his two companions would be disposed to 
be quite as liberal as himself. 

To reach the appointed spot the boat was stayed at a 
place upon which a portion of the Houses of Parliament 
now stands, and from which a walk of less than two 
minutes would take him to his destination. 

Leaping from the boat on to the shore, Blueskin 
directed his two companions to remain in the boat while 
he went upon his perilous errand. 

“ Now, .lack,” he said, “ give me as many of the ingots 
as you think he ought to have for the service lie has done 
us.” 

“If I did that, I should give you more than you can 
carry.” 

“ I suppose so, but. yon must not do that. Give me as 
many as will represent a respectable sum.” 

Jack did so, and when he had received six, Blueskin 
cried hold, for he could not with convenience carry more. 

As it was, he was heavily burdened, for the ingots were 
a good weight each. 

However, lie staggered on, and in a few moments was 
out of the sight and hearing of Jack Sheppard and Edg- 
wovih Bess, who could now do no more than patient 1) sit. 
in tho boat and await bis return. 

When be first started, Blueskin found the quantity ho j 
had taken was quite as much as ho could carry, but when j 
he had gone a little way, their weight appeared to increase, 
and he was fain to rest himself in the shelter of a build- 
iug. 

But encouraged by the knowledge that he had not far 
to go, he bent again quickly to his task. 

In less than two minutes he was at the appointed place, 
and, so far as he could tell, be had reached it unperceived 
by a single soul. 

Selecting the most remote and least frequented corner 
iu the building he could fiud, he deposited his burden in it. 

Biglit glad to do so, be folded bis arms and leaned his 
back against tbe wall. j 
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“ And I have brought with me something, which, 
though not an adequate reward for the service you have 
done us, is yet enough to go a long way towards compen¬ 
sating you for the inconvenience you have suffered, aud 
the danger you have incurred.” 

“ I am much obliged to you, Mr, Blake, but, if you will 
believe me, I did uot look for any reward at your hands. 

1 considered I was under an obligation to you.” 

“ Well, if you was, I can only say that you have repaid 

I it a thousand-fold.” 

“ 1 don’t say but what it will be very acceptable, for 1 
am afraid 1 shall have to leave the inn in consequeuce of 
Jonathan Wild. T have heard that his rage was awful 
when he awoke and discovered what had taken place, and 
that he broke aud destroyed everything he could fay liis 
hands upon.” 

“ But your daughters escaped all violence, I hope.” 

“ Oh ! yes; hut, I suspect, only because they took care 
to keep out of the way. However, Jonathan has sworn a 

I hitter oath that he will he the ruin of me, and, if I must 
confess the truth, I feel rather uneasy in my mind about 
it, because he is so celebrated for keeping his word.” 

“ Pho—pho! defy him, Boss—defy him. Nevertheless, 
hearing this makes me glad to bo able to tell you that I 
have got sufficient here for you to leave the inn and set up 
in whatever part of the world you think tit until Jonathan 
is hanged, aud then you can come back to London again.” 
“ When Jonathan is hanged ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ But that’s not likely.” 

“ You think not P” 

“ I do.” 

“ Why ? " 

“ lie is a police-officer.” 

“ That yon will find will uot exempt him from tho pu¬ 
nishment due to his crimes. Jack Sheppard and myself 
have sworn to bring him to Tyburn, and mark my words 
if wo do not keep our oath.” 

“ I sincerely hope you will, for if yon do von will he 
rendering society at large an inestimable service.” 

“ Moreover, yon must recollect that he is not properly a 
police-officer, hut that ho has usurped that titlo and 
office.” 

“ I did not know that.” 

“ It is not of much importance that I know of.” 

“ But lie lias sworn to hang you.” 

“ I know it.” 

“ And excuse mo if I say that I think he is most likely 
to keep his word.” 

“ 1 know—I know. But we are wasting valuable time 
in fruitless discourse. Come this way, and I will show 
you where I have deposited our token of thanks for what 
you have done for us.” 

As he spoke, Blueskin moved to lead tho way to the 
corner in which he had deposited the ingots of silver. 

I V But at that moment there came upon his ears the 
trampling of horses’ hoofs, aud the murmuring of excited 
voices. 

Then a pistol-shot followed. 

“ Confound it! ” said Blueskin, in an undertone, “can 
it be possible that Jonathan has dogged us hither? or 
has he discovered Jack Sheppard and Edgwovth Bess 
in the boat upon the river ? If so, I fear it is all over 
with them.” 

CHAPTER CCLIX. 

JONATHAN Wll.tt GOES HOME TO HIS HOUSE IN NEW- 
GATE-STREET, AND MEETS WITH A SI.IGIIT SURPRISE. 

To preserve the proper sequence of events we must leave 
Blueskin and Ross, the landlord, in their somewhat peri¬ 
lous situation near Poet’s-corner, Westminster Abbey. 

We must leave, too, for a little while, Jack Sheppard 
and Edgworth Bess in that frail boat upon the Thames, 
while we retrace our steps and chronicle the proceedings 
of Jonathau Wild. 

Under the influence of the first gust of passion which 
bad come over him upon awaking to the discovery cf the j 
dupe he had been made, lie had resolved to pursue the 
fugitives without loss of time, and not to relinquish the 
search until lie had come up with them. 

But after a little while when he came to a place where 
several roads branched ofF in various directions, lie 
* became conscious of the folly of such a determination, aud 


| unwillingly was forced to' admit the conviction to his j 
?Aind that he was too late upon the trail—that the scent 
itutd grown cold. 

It was a matter of impossibility for any one to say which 
of those diverging roads had been taken by the fugitives, 
for they had left behind them no indications of tlicir course | 
whatever. 

To be sure, he might he so far favoured by chance or 
fortune n3 to hit upon the right route by accident, bnt 
that contingency was too remote for him to he able to cal¬ 
culate with any amount of certainty upon it. 

Under the present aspect of affairs his best and most I 
rational mode of proceeding would be to return to his I 
honse in New'gate-street, and there await the reception of 
some intelligence from tho numberless spies he had posted 
all over London and for miles around it. 

Ere long, he felt certain, the fugitives must be seen by 
some one of them. Perhaps at that very moment there 
was one on their track, and if so, all would become easy 
again. 

But to exhaust himself and his horses and his men by a 
pursuit where he had nothing to direct him, would bo im¬ 
politic in the extreme. 

So he curbed his impatience and anger, which would 
have been better appeased by scouring the country round, 
aud turning his horse ’3 head towards London, bade his 
men in a surly voice to follow him. 

This they were nothing loath to do. 

Their heads ached with the effects of the drug, and 
several of them reeled in such a manuer in the saddle 
that they seemed every moment in danger of falling to the 
ground. 

Wild led the way homewards at a swift pace. 

He was capable of inneli clear thought. 

Violent and hot-tempered as he always was when the 
least thing went wrong with him, he was now in a state of 
absolute frenzy. 

To think that he had so nearly accomplished hi3 desires 
—that actually ali his tronble had been rewarded—that 
he had then been dolt enough to let them go, was madden- 
iug in the extreme. 

Over and over again he cursed himself for heeding the 
storm ; had it rained fire, he ought to have made his way 
direct to his own home. 

In a state of mind that boded ill for any one who crossed 
him in tho least — burning with inward passion — he 
alighted at his own door. 

The obsequious Touks was there, and, apparently, 
awaiting Lis return. 

lie held the horse, and Jonathan, stamping savagely at 
every step he took, crossed the pavement and went up the 
flight of steps leading into the passage. 

Tonks seemed to have something or other upon bis lips 
which he wished to say, but the aspect of the thief-taker’s 
countenance dismayed him, and he was silent. 

The news lie Lad to communicate was not of the most 
agreeable description, and he dreaded some personal ill- 
usage if lie spoke. 

Quilt Arnold, who was in the lower part of the house, 
now ascended to the ground-floor, for ho had heard his 
master return. 

Like Touks, lie seemed to want to say something, for 
liis visage expressed il. 

Indeed, ho opened his lips to speak, but he closed them 
again without emitting a sound. 

lie had caught a glimpse of the ferocious countenance 
of the great thief-taker, and ho knew in a moment that 
something had occurred which had put him in a bad 
temper. 

So lie judged- by that his most prudent course would bo 
to say nothing.. 

Jonathan himself took no notice of him whatever, 
except to glare malevolently at him as he passed. 

Wild took his way direct to the stairs, which lie ascended 
slowly one after the other until he reached the first laud- 
ing. 

He paused before the door opeuiug into liis sitting 
| apartment, and wLere he generally betook himselt when 
he wished to be quiet. 

He turned the handle and entered. 

No sooner, however, was the door opeued than his nose 
was assailed with a strong smell of tobacco smoke and 
hot spirits. 

Indeed, tho room was quite tilled with the former, j 
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the different objects in it could only be distinguished 
through a kind of haze. 

Before, however, he had time to do more tha»4 as * 
notice this, he heard a voice say— 

“ Hullo, old man. You are back again, are you ? Well, 
cuss me if I didn’t think you never meant coming back 
any more. Don’t gasp like that, you remind me of a 
great porpus opening and shutting liis mouth. It’s all 
right, guv’ner. Only me, you know.” 

This was a most extraordinary speech for any one to 
make to Jonathan Wild. 

Who could it have been daring enough to seat himself 
in his sanctum, and then address him iu such a manner as 
soon as he came in ? 

Jonathan Wild knew. 

The voice was familiar enough, to his sorrow. 

But the expression of the thief-taker’s countenance 
when those words fell upon his ear, aud when he recog¬ 
nised tho voice which uttered them, was really a picture 
to see. 

In tho first shock of surprise he started back. 

Then his conutenance became livid with rage, and he 
opened and shut his mouth in the convulsive manner 
which had seemed to amuse the inmate of the room so 
much. , 

It was only for a moment that Jonathan Wild allowed 
surmise to retain the mastery of him.' 

With a howl of rage he dashed into the room. 

Tho smoke escaped in large quantities from the open 
door, and then the person who showed so little regard for 
the thief-taker became revealed. 

By his attitude now it would seem that he had somo 
dread of Jonathan when in one of his mad passious. 

He was standing with his back to the wall, and holding 
before him, in an attitude of defence, the clumsy wooden 
chair upon which he had been sitting. 

He was a youngish-looking man, though it would have 
been hard for any one to guess his age with precision. 
Driuk and debauchery had left their traces upon his 
counteuanco, and made him look much older than he pro¬ 
bably was. 

He had a rakish, jaunty air, as though he was quite 
reckless and careless, both of himself and any one else. 

When Jonathan dashed in, ho, with great coolness, held 
up the chair in such a manner as to repel any attack 
which might he made upon him, while ho said— 

“Now, old man, don't be a fool. Sit down quietly, 
cau’t you ? and don’t behave in that wild auimal sort of 
way. I am going to have a little talk with yon, just for 
old acquaintance’ sake; so sit down, I say, and don’t be a 
fool.” 

“ Wretch! ” cried Jonathan, struggling with his pas¬ 
sion, aud endeavouring to speak. “ Wretch ! have I not 
forbidden you to enter the house ? Begone, or I will call 
my men, and they shall drive you out with their swords’ 
points! ” 

“ Dont be a fool, guv’ner,” said the young man, with 
provoking coolness. “Don’t be a fool, I tell you. Sit 
down, aud listen to reason.” 

This cool defiance of him, and this indifference to all he 
did, had an effect upon Wild which would scarcely have 
been expected. 

He was overpowered, and sank down iu a chair. 

“ That’s right, old man—that’s right. Now I’ll join 
you, and we’ll make ourselves comfortable.” 

As he spoke, the young man put down his chair at the 
corner of the table opposite to the one near which the 
thief-taker sat, and slowly settled himself in it. 

Then he stretched out his legs as though he was quite 
at his ease, and as though he considered Jouathan Wild 
the great the most insignificant creature iu existence. 

From hints which have been dropped from time to 
time in this narrative, the reader doubtless conjectures 
who this young man was. \ 

He was Jonathan Wild’s son. 

A worthy son of so amiable aud exemplary a parent. 

Such another pair as they were could not have been 
found if you had searched all Loudon over. 

But somehow Jonathan seemed to have a dread of his 
son. 

His coolness staggered him. 

“ Come, gov’ner,” said this hopeful youth, “ don’t sit 
there as though you were ashamed of yourself. Here, try 
a drop of that.” 


Aa he spoke, he pushed across the table a glass par¬ 
tially filled with brandy. 

Wild took it, and swallowed the whole at one gulp. 

. “Now, I should think you’re better, old eliap. You 
seemed surprised to see me. Didn’t expect to, I daresay. 
Quite an uulookcd-for pleasure. Here’s your good luck.” 

“ nave yon come here to play the fool P ” growled 
Wild. “ Be like a man of sense. Curse you! how could 
yon show your face P ” 

“Now, don’t use hard words, guv’ner; please don’t! 
Why shouldn’t I show my face P I know. Yon allude to 
that little affair that happened some time bade ? ” 

“ Little affair! ” repeated Wild, angrily. “ You nearly 
ruined me! You carried off all tbe wealth I possessed.” 

“ Sorry—sorry, of course! But what does it matter 
now P You have got plenty of money again, so I have 
come to see you. Ha! ha! I have had a jolly life! 
You’d never hcliev* how I made the money fly ! Egad ! 
I astonished the folks. But it’s all gone now, every rap; 
aud I am completely hard up. That’s what brings me 
hero to see you, guv’ner.” 

Jonathan Wild was fast recovering his self-possession. 

This unexpected meeting with his villainous son for a 
time unnerved him. 

The cool impudence of the fellow was rich in the 
extreme. 

It was quite clear he did uot stand in that awe of the 
thief-taker that most people did. 

In the most nonchalant manner couceivable, he leaned 
back in tbe chair, with bis feet supported upon a stool, 
with a glass of brandy in bis lingers, which he every now 
and then raised to his lips. 

Jonathan looked at him with contempt. 

Then, drawing from his coat-pocket a pistol, he very 
deliberately cocked it, and, leaning his elbow on the table, 
took a careful aim at his son. 

But that worthy took no notice whatever of tbe menac¬ 
ing action. 

He scarcely troubled to look towards him, but allowed 
the glass of brandy to occupy nearly the whole of bis 
attention. 

“ George,” said Jonathan, in a voice of suppressed pas¬ 
sion, “ do you see this pistol P ” 

“ Of course I do, old man.” 

“ Leave the room, then—this house, or I pull the trig¬ 
ger and lodge a bullet in your head.” 

“ Pho—pho ! guv’ner ; you won’t do anything of the 
sort. Now, do bo quiet for a little while, aud listcu to 
reason.” 

“ I have listened toe often to what you have had to say,” 
replied Jonathan, “ as I havo siueo found to my cost. How 
you could bo admitted passes my comprehension, hut who¬ 
ever allowed you entrance shall suffer dearly for it.” 

“ Don’t be a fool! Can’t you hear ? I keep asking 
you not to be a fool, and instead of paying the least atten¬ 
tion, you keep on talking the d—dost rubbish I ever 
heard!” 


Wild ground his teeth with rage. 

“ You will cany this pleasantry a little too far, my 
spark, so I caution you in time.” 

“ Have a drop more brandy. I have come hero to say 
something to you, and dam’me if I go away till I havo said 
it.” 


“Leave this house!” said Wild, again, “or you will 
suffer for it.” 

There was a baleful light in the thief-taker’s eye as he 
spoke. 

“ JoLnny,” said his son, “ I am very sorry we are not 
good friends. I am sure we ought to be. I could assist 
you, and you could assist me. I know I had the chance 
once, but I was a young fool then. I’ll tell.you what it is, 
guv’uer; if you will look over the past, I will, aud we will 
go into partnership with each other. What do you say ? ” 

Jonathan Wild laid his pistol down on the table. 

Here was what he wanted. 

His son hud come back. 

Not showing rnauy signs of coutriteness, but still, he had 
come back. 

Never in all his life bad Jonathan stood.more iu need of 
BBoh assistance as his son could render him than ho did 


at that moment. 

Should he trust him again ? 

That was the question revolving iu his mind when ho 
laid tho pistol down upon the table. 


It would be running a "Teat risk to take this son of bis 
into bis confidence, and yet be felt disposed to do so. 

lie might have changed somewbat, and with incrcasins 
years obtained more sense. 

“ George,” said Wild to bis son, and speaking in a 
calmer tone of voice than bo bad done hitherto, ‘‘ you 
might have been a son to me if you bad so chosen. But 
instead of that, you treated mo like a treacherous foe ” 

“ I know all about that, old man.” 

“ And so do I.” 

“ What need is there to say anything about it ? ” 

“ When you left me you carried off nearly all my wealth, 
all that I had accumulated during many years. There 
was not a guinea of that money which did not cost a drop 
of blood. You took it, and you left me a penniless and a 
ruined man.” 

“ But you have made that all light again now, guv’ner. 
It appears to me wo are just the right sort to go into 
partnership. You to get the money, and me to spend 
it.” 

“ Bah! If you cannot speak in a more sensible manner 
respecting business, begone ; I want you not. But if, on 
the other hand, yon feci disposed to aid me in the plans I 
am carrying out, you will bo able to have as much money 
as you cari desire.” 

“ That sounds well, governor. I’ll aid you, don’t be 
afraid, for I do want money now uncommonly had.” 

“ But is it possible that you have iu so short a time 
squandered the whole of tho largo sum of money you 
absconded with ? ” 

“ I believe you. It’s a long while ago, recollect, and I 
have seen a little bit of life since then, I can tell you.” 

“ 1 hope the lesson, then, lias not been thrown away, 
and that you have profited by it.” 

“ Never mind that just now, governor. If you have 
got some good tilings in view, and want some one to help 
you to carry thorn out, why, i mean to say you could not 
find any one more suited to the job than George Wild! ’ 

» CHAPTER CCXIilX. 

X JONATHAN WILD HAS A TEW WORDS WITH 1IIS SON, AND 
I COMES TO AN UNDERSTANDING WITH HIM. 

J Jonathan Wild bent upon his son a searching glance as 
i ho uttered these words, iu order to read him, if possible, 

1 to the soul, and ascertain how much reliance was to be 
placed upon his words. 

j But the indifferent air assnmed bv the hopeful youth 
made this au exceedingly difficult matter, even for the 
j astute Jonathan Wild. 

' “ What guaranty could I have,” he said, at length, 

1 “ that you would act fairly with me ? I feel very little 

inclination to trust you without a security of some kind. 
How do I know that you will not seize upon the first 
opportunity you have to serve me the same trick yon did 
before.” 

! “ You must run the risk of that, guv’uer.” 

“ Pho—pho. This foolery will do no good. Be serious 
for a moment, and let us talk quietly together,” 

“ Well, as you are growing reasonable, I don’t mind. 
Here, fill up your glass, and I will do the same. That’s 
I it. Now I am ready to listen.” 

3 “ Well, then, George, 1 have some plans on band wLich, 

i if they can only be realized, would be sufficient to mako 

I the fortunes of ton men.” 

“ Have you really, guv’ner ?” said the son, becoming 
much interested in his parent’s conversation. 

“ I have, hut alone my task will be besot with diffi- 
j culties and dangers. If, however, you understand, I 
:| could find sonic one in whom I could place tho most im¬ 
plicit confidence, and who would act precisely as I should 

i myself, I should be spared all this, and the accomplishment 
of my aims would be comparatively easy.” 

“ Is that a fact, guv’ner ? ” 

“ Fact! ” repeated Wild; “ of course it is.” 

| “Then tip us your flipper, old man, and wo will make 
| a bargain of it. I am your man. Why, dam’me, where 
could you find a better P ” 

“ Do not think I am so anxious to make friends with 
you, because I am not, and, under any other circumstances 
than the present, 1 should refuse to do so.” 
j “ Forget the past.” 

“ I willingly would if I could be assured of your good 
conduct in the future.” 


“Make you mind quite easy about that. I am wiser 
than I was, and I can see now that I shall do best by 
rowing iu the same boat with you.” 

| “ You would find it so.” 

“ I believe I should. I have had my fling, and I shall 
be steady enough for the rest of my life. Besides, I have 
had enough of foreign countries. Give mo London before 
all the world. What do you say, guv’ner ?” 

“ Tliero is no place like it to get on. But look here, 
George.” 

“What?” 

“ The result of one of my schemes, if things turn out 
according to my wishes, will be that I shall retire from 
business.” 

“ Oli! what business ? ” 

“ The business I have so long carried on.” 

“ Fencing?” (C. e. receiving stolen aoods). 

“Yes.” 

“ But how’s that ? ” 

“ Well, for ouo thing, I am getting tired of it.” 

“ I should think so, by this time.” 

“ I am indeed.” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ I shall leave the place altogether. Now, George, you 
have been here before to-day. Don’t you think it would 
be worth something to become my successor ? ” 

“ Of course it would.” 

“Very well, then. I give you the chance.” 

“Wilj you make tho business over to me ?” 

“ Yes, provided you give me your faithful services, and 
aid me to tho best of your ability in tho pi’osecution of 
every scheme.” 

“ It’s a bargain, guv’ner—it’s a bargain.” 

“ You consent ? ” 

“Of course.” 

“ And you will not betray me ?* 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ How far can I trnst y ou ? ■” 

“ Wholly—entirely.” 

“ 1 hope I shall be able to do so, George. Ah! it was a 
thousand pities you went off in the way you did. You see 
1 can’t help being distrustful of you. And if you had only 
kept by me all the time, who could say what wo might not 
have accomplished.” 

“ Very true. But I consider you have done pretty well 
as it is. 

“ I have.” 

“ You admit that ? ” 

“Yes, but wbat have you done ? 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Except squander money.” 

“ Ah ! just so. I can assure you I have done that, to 
rights.” 

“ Is it possible, George?” asked Wild again, for the 
thief-taker himself was very careful of his money, “ is it 
possible that you have spent all ? ” 

“ All! ” 

“ Every fraction ? ” 

“ Every fraction; and at this present moment I have 
not tho smallest coin in mv pocket.” 

“ You must reform,” said the thief-taker, relapsing into 
his usual gloom of mind. “ I am afraid to trust y T ou, even 
now.” 

“ Don’t say that, guv’ner. Yon give me a trial, and if 
I don’t act fair and square, why, I give you leave to pistol 
me upon the spot.” 

“ Oh! George, could I but feel convinced that I had 
some one I could trust as well as I could trust myself— 
if I could only fool assured of that, I should not care.” 

“ You easily might, guv’ner. 1 don’t mean to go on the 
cross with you any more.” 

“ You have shaken my confidence.” 

“ I know it.” 

“ And confidence once shaken ”- 

“ I know what you mean, old man. Lor’ bless you, I 
haven't scattered your cash without having something 
taught me iu return.” 

“ I suppose not,” said Jonathan, bitterly. 

“ Don’t take on.” 

“ Curses! ” 

“The money is gone. You have made more, and, by 
what you saj r , you are about to add considerably’ to the 
amount; so wbat have you to grumble about ? ” 

“ Leave that point, George, and listen to me.” 
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“ J am all attention, guv’ner.” 

“ You must understand, thou, that I .",'a»e two main 
objects which influence my conduct.” 

George uodded. 

“I mean there are two objects which I have set my 
miud upon attaining.” 

“ What are they ? ” 

“ For one, wealth and rank.” 

“ W ealth and rank ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ But that’s two.” 

“ I only count it one.” 

“Very well, guv’ner, you won’t catch me rinding fault 
with your arithmetic. Cut along.” 

“ I shall grasp wealth and rank at once.” 

“ Rank ! l)o you mean title.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ "he devil! But how are you to got that ? ” 

“ Never miud; that’s my business.” 

“Very well, guv’ner.” 

“ In gaining this one object you will not be of much 
assistance to me, except by devoting yourself to the busi¬ 
ness here while I am occupied with it.” 

“ That will suit me very well.” 

“ Can I trust you ? ” 

“Now, it’s no good your asking that, and it’s less good 
for me to keep replying to it. All I can say is, try me.” 

“ I have resolved to do so. To give you this one chance 
of redeeming yourself.” 

“ That’s all I require, guv’ner. From this time forward 
you will find mo everything that you could wish.” 

“ I trust I shall. You could never know how much I 
have yearned for you to come hack and be a son to me, or 
indeed for any one that I could trust. But all have 
deserted me and turned enemies to me, and I am quite 
alone.” 

“ Are you, guv’ner ? It’s enough to draw tears from a 
workhouse oliicial to hear you, that it is.” 

“ Pshaw ! Y'ou are too fond of folly.” 

“ Not a bit of it, guv’ner. Well, now that we have dis¬ 
posed of one of your motives, which 1 count two, and in 
which it seems I am not to render you any assistance, let 
us hear the other.” 

“ That you can aid me in.” 

“ What is it.” 

“ Revenge! ” 

“ Oh ! how vicious you speak, guv’ner.” 

“ Revenge! that is my grand motive. I must be 
revenged.” 

“ But on who, guv’ner ? ” 

“ Those who have made it the business of their lives to 
interpose themselves between me and the prosecution of 
my plans.” 

“ Who are they ? ” 

“You shall hear presently.” 

“ I am quite impatient, guv’ner. I should think they 
were rather daring chaps to set themselves up against 
you, eh ? ” 

“ They are fools. George ? ” 

“ Yes, gnv’ner ? ” 

“ I have sworn that they shall die at Tyburn.” 

“A jolly good way of getting rid of them, I should 
think.” 

“ They shall swing.” 

“ Oh! then you mean to try the old game, eh ? ’* 

“ What old game ? ” 

“ Why, you know well enough.” 

“ But do you ? ” 

“ Of course I do.” 

“ What is it ? ” 

“Give false evidence against them before the beaks, 
and have them cast for death—then scragged at Tyburn.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ It’s a good plan.” 

“ I have ever found it answer except with these.” 

“ How is it it don’t answer with thorn, guv’ner ? ” 

“ I cannot tell. At various times I have had them in 
nay custody—one has already been tried and sentence • 
passed upon him, but I believe they have the devil to aid 
them, for they always make their escape.” 

“ Make their escape ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ l should think that ia very easily provided against, 
gnv’ner.” 


“ It is not. I have adopted all the precautions 1 could 
think of.” 

“ And did they fail ? ” 

“ Utterly.” 

“ I can’t make that out, guv’ner.” 

“ Nor more can I.” 

“ But I suppose all these little failures only servo to 
make you still more resolved to have your revenge ? ” 

“ Just SO.” 

“ Well, guv’ner, show me how I can help yon, and 1 
am ready to do the host 1 can.” 

“That is enough. You shall know more ia good 
time.” 

“But, guv’ner.” 

“What?” 

“ Just tell me one thing,” 

“ How many people are included in your revenge ? ” 
"Two.” 

“Only two?” 

“That’s all.” 

“ Well, guv’ner, I wonder at you. Mind you, I don’t 
think half so much of you as I did once.” 

“Why not?” 

“To allow yourself to be troubled with two people. 
Why, they could be got rid of easy enough.” 

“ You had better try it on.” 

“ I am quite ready.” 

“ But one of them, let me toll you, has been twice con¬ 
fined in the strongest cell in Newgate, and so loaded with 
fetters that he could liardly move. Yot, on both those 
occasions, he made his escape.” 

“ Yes, and iu defiance of all the precautions taken, and 
the watch which was kept upon him.” 

“ Y’ou surprise me, guv’ner.” 

“ They are two men of no common kind, or they would 
not have stood so long against me as they have.” 

“ I suppose not.” 

“ Curse them. Even this night, which has but just 
passed away, I had them securely in my grasp, hut they 
eluded me.” 

“ How, guv’ner ? ” 

“Never mind how. Suffice it they did.” 

“And got clear oil? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Leaving no clue behind ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ They must be very clever fellows, guv’ner.” 

“ They are clever. If they were ouly on my side in¬ 
stead of being opposed to it, they would be allies well 
worth having.” 

“ I daresay it would make a difference to you, guv’ner. 
But you have not yet told me who they are.” 

“ 1 know I have not.” 

“ But why don’t you ? ” 

■ “ How can I tell how far you may be trusted ? ” 

“ Are you going to bring that up again ? ” 

“ I have had no proofs of your sincerity aud trustworthi¬ 
ness as yet.” 

“ T know you haven’t.” 

“But I have of your treachery.” 

“Now, guv’ner, look here.” 

“ What ? ” 

“ I am going to make a bargain with yon, and I do 
hope you will keep it.” 

“ What bargain ? ” 

“ Why, never to rake up old sores. Do you hear ? ” 
Wild nodded. 

“ I have been a d—d fool, I know,” continued his son. 
“ I took your money and made olf with it when I ought to 
have stopped _ with you, hut, then, I knew no better. 
However, that is all past and done lor, aud it won’t happen 
again. So, guv’ner, just please to let the subject drop, 
aud don’t refer to it any more, because it can’t do any 
good.” 

“ Well, I won’t, George. I should he only too glad to 
forget the past. So we will let that rest, and put it 
down to one of the follies of youth, eh ? ” 

“ Just as you like, guv’ueiv” 

“ Very well.” 

“ Have you made up your mind to trust me ? ” 

Wild hesitated. 

His sou perceived it, so he said— 

“ Now, old man, just listen to me, and be good enough 
to condescend to take a few words of advice from mo.” 
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“ I am listening.” 

“ If you are going to make a confidant of me, don t •so 
it by halves. Tell me all or none." 

Wild glared fiercely at the speaker. 

“ Toll you all ? ” be said. 

“ Wby not, guv’ner ? ” 

“ You know not wliat you ask ? ” 

“ Yes I do, old man. I give you my word to identity 
myself with your interests- to do everything fss you 
just the same as you would do it, yourself. .Notv, ns I 
Undertake to do that, it. must stand to sense that for me 
to be any service to you, I must know all; you must tell 
me all your plans—in fact, everything. Then, when we 
are leagued together like that, what is there that we could 
not accomplish ? ” 


CHAPTER CCL. 

JONATHAN WILD RECEIVES UNEXPECTED INTELLIGENCE 

OF THE FUGITIVES, AND SETS OUT ON IIIS SECOND 

CRUSADE AGAINST THEM. 

Jonathan Wild put his elbows on the table, and resting 
his chin in the palms of his hands, looked stedfastly in the 
face of his sou. 

But that exemplary individual bore the scrutiny without 
changing countenance iu the least. 

It is possible that he was quite sincere in all his pro¬ 
testations. 

“ We could accomplish anything under such favourable 
circuumstances as those you mention,” said Jonathan, 
after a pause. 

“ That is what I say, too.” 

“ But cannot you seo what risk I run iu takiug you so 
much into my confidence?” 

“ I daresay there does seem a risk.” 

“ Then do not wonder that I hesitate.” 

“You are a cautions old file, guv’ner.” 

“ I have every need of caution.” 

“ But come, what do you say ? You had better make 
good terms with me while I am in the humour to serve 
you.” 

“ George, you can’t mince the matter. You don’t come 
to mo first, as you might have come. I have cause to 
suspect you, and therefore you ought not to wouder at me 
if I hesitate to take you fully into my confidence. But I 
will tell you what I will do, and I consider it a very fair 
arrangement.” 

“ Let us hear it, guv’ner.” 

“ You shall remain with me a little while, making your¬ 
self as useful as you can. Do you understand ? ” 

“ Yes; go on.” 

“ By your behaviour and general comportment I shall 
he able to judge you. I shall, indeed, use it as my sole 
guide. If you go on square, and show yourself worthy to 
he trusted, then I shall he very glad to trust you.” 

“ Those aro fairish terms, guv’ner, and I consent to 
them.” 

“ You do ? ” 

“ I do, and I only hope you will stick to your part of 
the bargain as well as I shall stick to mine.” 

“ You may depend I shall stick to my part, George, 
because it would so much advantage me if I could have 
some one I could trust. It is what 1 have wanted all 
along, in order to bring my schemes to a successful 
issue.” 

“Well don’t grumble guv’ner, for you have now got to 
your hand just what you require. If, however, yee mean 
to try me first, 1 have no objection in the world, hat mark 
my words if you don’t find mo everything you could 
wish.” 

“ I don’t like those who profess too much,” said Wild, 
significantly. 

“Nor I, guv’ner. Therefore I say, try.” 

“I will.” 

“ Give us your hand on that bargain, guv'ner, and we’ll 
have another dram together.” 

Jonathan held out his hand, which his sou took with 
every appearance of sincerity. 

Their glasses were then filled and emptied. 

Wild, junior, spoke again. 

“ Now, guv’ner, as all is so satisfactorily arranged, just 
tall mo what I have got to do next.” 

“ Nothing particular. In tbo daytime when I am 


absent I shall want you to go into the office and do the ' 
business there instead of me.” 

“ That’s all right, then, for you know very well I under¬ 
stand all about that.” 

“ You have transacted it before.” 

“ And done it well, too, I flatter myself.” 

“ Well, then, that will be the chief of your business.” 

“ Very good, then. I have something to say.” 

“ Say on.” 

“ If I take the office business entirely off your hands, 
and transact the business perfectly to your satisfaction, 
shall you be satisfied ? ” 

“ Perfectly satisfied.” 

“ If I do nothing else ?” 

“ Yes, if yon do nothing else.” 

“ Then, guv’ner, I undertake it, and in return, to show 
you I know how to be grateful. I’ll tell you what I’ll do 
for you in addition.” 

“ What ? ” 

“ If you will tell mo the names of the two persons who 
have been such a trouble to you, and who you want to bo 
revenged upon, I’ll be after them like a bloodhound, and 
what’s more, I’ll have them, or I’ll know no rest till I 
do.” 

Jonathan looked at the speaker with gleaming eyes. 

“ Do that,” he said, “and then you will indeed prove 
yourself to he my son. Do that, and what has happened 
iu the past shall never enter my miud again.” 

“ 1 will do it, guv’ner.” 

“There is nothing which would give me so much 
pleasure as that.” 

“ I am glad my offer has pleased you.” 

“ It has pleased me more than any other which you 
could Lavo made.” | 

“ Bravo, guv’ner. You will find it no idle boast. 
Come, who are they ? ” 

“ These two people ? ” 

“ Yes, these enemies of yours you would so like to see 
at Tyburn.” 

“ I shall see them there, sooner or later, do not doubt 
that.” 

“ You will, I’ll promise that, and before you aro many 
days Older.” 

Jonathan looked at his son with admiration. 

lie fancied he could detect some of his ovvu nature iu 
him. 

And so there was. 

lie inherited all the had qualities of his father, without 
any of the good ones. 

It may be asked, what good qualities did Jonathan Wild 
possess ? 

Not many, certainly, hut at any rate, he was better than 
his son. 

That worthy was vindictive and cruel to a degree. 

Nothing would have pleased him more than to hunt 
down some oue for the mere fun of the thing. _ 

But when he had got some great end to gain ho could 
devote himself to it heart and soul, and with an energy 
untiring and almost superhuman. 

Tremble, Jack. Tremble, Blucskin. Not only for your 
own sakes, but also for the sake of the young girl of whom 
you are the sole protectors and defenders, for an enemy 
more deadly, more unscrupulous, and more terrible than 
Jonathan Wild himself is about to be let loose upon your 
track! 

Hitherto it has been a hard, hard struggle to preserve 
life and liberty so far, hut now that the thief-taker has 
received so powerful an adjunct, we cannot but fear tbo 
worst. 

We must not, however, forcstal the proper current of 
events, hut patiently reveal, with all succinctness possible, 
the strange incidents which occurred. 

Where could they look for such an accessiou of strength 
to their cause ? Whore could they hope to find so power¬ 
ful an ally as Jonathan Wild had found in tbo person of 
his son ? 

“ Who are they ? ” asked this hopeful individual again 
“ Give me some particulars about them, and a full 
description. Rely upon it they will not trouble yon much 
longer.” 

Jonathan shook his head. 

“ You think too lightly of this affair,” he said, “ by far 
too lightly. You must not delude yourself with the idea 
that the accomplishment of their capture is the easiest 
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matter imaginable. If yon fill yourself up with such a “ A 3 *oung girl ? 
notion, you are doomed to certain disappointment.” “ Yes.” 

“ Who are they, then ? ” “ What about her ? ” 

“Men of no common kind, or all my previous «fTs>ri* “ It is virtually essential to my plans that I should get 
would not have been unavailing. Do you think I lack possession of her.” 
experience in these matters ? With this solitary exception, “ And they refuse ? ” 
have I ever had any difficulty in achieving my desires ? ” “ Yes.” 

“ I don’t know that ever you have had much trouble, “ Does the girl refuse ? ” 
guv’ner.” . “ Yes.” 

“Very well, then, what does it argue when at! my " Guv’ner, you are playing some deep, artful game, but 
efforts against these have been unavailing ? Does it not 1 shall find it all out.” 

arguo that there is something peculiar connected with “ You shall know all in good time.” 

them which there never has been with the others ? so “ And what is this girl ? ” 

don’t make the mistake of thinking yon are going to do “ That doesn’t matter. She is with Jack Sheppard and 

easily what I have failed to do.” I Blueskiu.” 


“ I’ll have a try, guv’ner, and if I do succeed 1 shall 
make you hide your head for shame. But come, it is 
quite time you told me something about them. AVho are 
they?” 

‘ One, at any rate,” replied Wild, “is well known to 
yon.” 

“Who is he?” 

“ He was formerly in my service, and I trusted him 
with everything,” 

“ Now he has turned against you.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ That’s infernally awkward, guv’ner.” 

“ It is.” 

“ Does he know much ? ” 

“ By far too much for it to be safe for him to live my 
enemy.” 

“ 1 see. But who is he ? ” 

“ He used to be second to myself, and liavc charge of 
all affairs when I happened to be out of the way.” 

“ What, Blueskin ? ” 

“ You recollect him, then.” 

“ Is that him ? ” 

“Yes.” 

Wild junior thrust his hands into his trousers pockets, 
and gave a low whistle. 

“ Guv’ner.” 

“What?” 

“ After trusting Blueskin with all your secrets in the 
way you did, you ought to have kept in with him.” 

“ But, how if I couldn’t ?” 

“Why, of course, if you couldn’t you couldn’t.” 

“Then I couldn’t. I know what policy is as well as 
most people.” 

“ I daresay you do, guv’ner, hut it makes things very 
awkward that does, and, besides, I know what Blueskin 
is before to-day. He is all very well for a friend, hut a 
devil for an enemy.” 

“ You are right. Well that is one of the foes I have 
to contend with, and whose destruction I Lave sworn to 
accomplish.” 

“ Well, one comfort you have told me the worst first.” 

“ Don’t you make too sure of that.” 

“ The other couldn’t he worse than Blueskin, let him 
be whom ho will.” 

“ Wait till you know.” 

“Who is he?” 

“ His name will not be familiar to you. I don’t suppose 
you have ever heard it before.” 

“ Let us hear it behind, then.” 

“ Jack Sheppard.” 

“ Is that his name ? ” 

"Yes.” 

“ What of him ? ” 

“ He is the most daring aud desperate fellow that ever 
existed. He has been twice confined in Newgate, aud has 
twice broken out.” 

“ You have got two desperate chaps to deal wHb, I 
see.” 

“ I have. I tell you, all that I have tried against them 
has utterly failed.” 

“ I will try what I can do, guv’ner. You won't J*unt 
me. ^ See if 1 don’t prove a match for them.” 

“ When once those two fellows are out of the wav, all 
the rest that I have to do will be done readily enough, 
hut, while they remain, I shall have no cud of difficulty 
in my path.” 

“ They must be removed, then, if that is the case.” 

“I must also tell you, George, that they have with 
tueni a young girl.” 


“ Yes. What’s her name ? ” 

“ Her name ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Her name is—is—Edgworth Bess.” 

“ Oh ! Edgworth Bess, is it? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“That’s a rummy name, guv’ner. What do you want 
the girl for ? ” 

“ Never mind at present.” 

“ Oh! very well. Now, then, when do you think of 
setting off in pursuit of these three. Have you any idea 
where they are ? ” 

“At this present moment I have no idea whatever 
where they arc.” 

“How’s that?” 

“ But in a little while I expect to receive some intelli¬ 
gence.” 

“ From whom ? ” 

“ I have spies in all parts of London, and as soon as the 
three are seen by any one of them, I shall be at once 
communicated with.” 

“ Oh! that’s it.” 

“ Then, when I know with certainty whore they are, 

At this moment there came a faint tapping at the door 
of the room. 

“ Come in! ” roared Wild. 

Wilkinson entered. 

“ If you please, sir 
“ What, villain ? ” 

“ A man has brought this for you.” 

Jonathan held out his hand. 

AVillrinson put into it a dirty piece of card. 

It seemed by its appearance to bo an ordinary playing 
card. 

And such, indeed, it was. 

It was one out of a pack, and-on its ceutre was painted 
a diamond. 

It was the ace of diamonds. 

Jonathan understood the sign. 

I ; 11 was that which was given by anyone of liis spies. 

It signified that one Lad called, and that he had intelli¬ 
gence to communicate. 

“Is the man downstairs who brought this, Wilkin¬ 
son ? ” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Then go and fetch him np here to me.” 

As soon as the door was closed, Wild junior said— 

“ What does all that mean, guv’ner ? ’ 

“ It means that I shall shortly learn something of the 
three persous I was speaking about.” 

“ So much the better,” said George, rubbing his hands 
together. 

“ He is one of the spies I Lave posted about, or a mes¬ 
senger from oue of them, and we shall learn whereabouts 
they are, no doubt.” 

Again came the tapping at the door. 

In auswer to Wild’s command to enter, Wilkiiison 
came in, ushering in rather a rough-looking specimen of 
humanity. 

He touched his forehead in a respectful manner to 
Wild, and waited to be spoken to. 

Jc.vathan made a sign for AATlkinson to leave the room. 

Ol course the janizary vanished instantly. 

“Now,” said the thief-taker, turning to the man, “ you 
have brought this card, have you not ? ” 

“Yes, Mr. Wild.” , „ • 

“ Then just tell your news in as few words as possible > 
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CHARTER CCLI. 

FORTUNE SEEMS RESOLVED TO BEFRIEND JONATHAN 
WILD. 

Tiie man, who was not a messenger, but actually one of 
Wiki’s spies, twirled bis bat round in bis band while lie 
considered into how small a compass he could put his in* 
formation. 

“ I have found Ross, the landlord of the public-house, 1 
he said. 

“Have you?” cried Jonathan, “then he shall. pay 
dearly enough for the way in which he has acted. Where 
is he?” 

“ He was walking along tho Whitechapel-road, Mr. 
Wild.” 

“ Well, go on.” 

“ So I followed him, Mr. Wild, and never once lost 
sight of him.” 

“ Which way did he take ? ” 

“ He weut westward, and as I expected every minute to 
house him, I kept at his heels.” 

“ What next ? ” 

“ I followed him, Mr. Wild, till he got to Westminster 
Abbey.” 

“ To Westminster Abbey ? ” 

“ Yes, he walked straight on up to Poet’s-eorner, as 
though he was going to enter the abbey, but I knew he 
conld not do that, as it was so late, and the place all locked 
up.” 

“Well?” 

“He went up the narrow turning leading to Poet’s- 
eorner, as I told you, and I waited for him to come out 
again.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Rut he didn’t seem to come, so I thought, perhaps, 
he had got an appointment with some one, and was wait¬ 
ing for him to come.” 

“Very likely. What then ? ” 

“ I saw Govus, and told him to take my place watching 
while I came here to you.” 

“ And that is all you have to communicate ? ” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild” . 

“ Then, here’s a guinea for you, and go downstairs and 
tell Quilt Arnold to have a troop ready at the door in¬ 
stantly and a couple of spare horses.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild,” replied the man, as he withdrew to 
execute this order. 

“ What do you make of this news ? ” inquired his son. 
“Who is Ross ? ” 

“ He is the landlord of a public-house, and it was 
through his instrumentality that Blneskin and Jack 
Sheppard made their last escape.” 

“ 1 see. Then you think it likely, by keeping in view 
of Ross, you will come in sight of the others.” 

“ Nothing more probable. You see they would bribe 
tms Ross to aid them, and I daresay this appointment at 
Westminster Abbey is for the very purpose of giving him 
the reward.” 

The reader knows Jonathan was not very far from the 
real truth in this supposition, but it was a supposition 
merely. 

Still it serves to show what talent he had in forming an 
idea of what people were likely to do under certain cir¬ 
cumstances, and in this lay no small portion of his 
success. 

“ If that is the case, then, guv’ner, we ought to be off 
like lightning, or they will transact their little busiuess, 
and be off.” 

" They will.” 

“ I should like to catch them all at one swoop.” 

“So should I. Arm yourself, and then we will go 
down.” 

A few moments wore spent, both by Wild and his son, 
in looking to their weapons, after which, they wont down¬ 
stairs. 

They found the troop already at the door, but not auite 
in readiness to start. 

But it was wonderful to see with what expedition things 
were done in Wild’s household. 

A stranger would have declared it impossible for men 
and horses to bo ready upon so short a notice—and yet 
there they were. 

Jonathan Wild descended the steps in front of his domi¬ 
cil, followed by his son. 


The janizaries, to many of whom George was known, ns 
well as the circumstances connected with his life, looked 
on with surpriso when they saw them apparently on such 
good terms with each other. 

And hero we ought to state that, upon tho arrival of 
George Wild, which took place a few hours before Jona¬ 
than’s return, Tonks, who was on the lock, refused to 
i allow him admittance. 

| But the behaviour of Wild junior was so outrageous, 
that in the end they were obliged to allow him to come in, 
when he took possession of Jonathan’s private room in the 
manner we have described. 

When Wild returned, Tonks wished to inform him of 
what had taken place, but the aspect of the thief-taker’s 
countenance was so terrible that it quite frightened Lim, 
and ho resolved not to say a word, for fear any unpleasant 
consequences should fall upon his own head. 

Quilt Arnold, too—when Wild passed him in the pas¬ 
sage—opened his month to communicate the same intelli¬ 
gence, but he closed it without uttering a sound. 

And so Jonathan had the full benefit of the little sur¬ 
priso that was in store for him. 

A storm was fully expected, but it seemed to have 
entirely blown over. 

But the bull-dogs, as Wild called them, knew better 
than to take anything moro than a passing notice of this 
circumstance. 

Jonathan mounted the horse which had been provided 
for him. 

George Wild got on to another. 

By this time the remainder of the troop were in readi¬ 
ness. 

Wild turned round and looked att hem, then inquired 
whether nil was ready ? 

ne was replied to in the affirmative. 

“ Forward, then ! ” he cried. “ Make all speed—follow 
me.” 

So saying, he plunged his spurs into his horse’s sides, 
and set off at a furious gallop after our three friends, who 
are now menaced by perils of a terrible description, and 
worse than all, they were in ignorance of what was im¬ 
pending over them. 

They would have no time to prepare. 

At the rate they weut, it did not take Jonathan Wild 
and his band very long to reach their destination. 

But ere they got to tho old abbey, a man darted out 
from tho shadow of the houses, and stood in the middle 
of the road. 

He held up his arms, and called in a loud tone of veiej 
to them to halt. 

Jonathan pulled up, and the remainder of tho troop 
camo to a standstill. 

“ Mr. Wild,” said the man who had thus arrested the 
progress of the cavalcade ; “ is that you, Mr. Wild P ” 

“Yes,” growled Jonathan. 

“ Have you had news from Kenrick ? ” 

“Yes.”" 

“ Then I have more.” 

“ Come here then at once, close to my horse, and tell 
me quietly.” 

The man approached. 

“ I am Govus,” he said. 

“ Well ? ” 

“ I was left at Poet’s-cmnrr, by Kenrick, to watch for 
Ross, the landlord, while he camo to you.” 

“Why have you left your post ? ” 

“ I put Tomlins there.” 

“ All right.” 

“ I have important news.” 

“Tell it quickly, then.” 

“While I was waiting for Ross to come out, and pre¬ 
pared to follow him, I heard footsteps approaching, so I 
drew back and watched. 

“ Well ? ” 

“ A man approached, who appeared to bo very heavily 
lacieu with something. Ho staggered and could hardly 
support the weight. Noiselessly I crept to him. J knew 
who it was.” 

“ Who ? ” 

“ Blueskin.” 

•* Good. Is he there now ? * 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild.” 

“ We must be off, then.” 

“Stop a moment, Mr. Wild •, he is quite safe; ami I 
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have somethin" more to toll you which I am sure you will 
be pleased to hear.” 

“ Be quick, then.” 

“ 1 will, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Now, then.” 

“ When I saw Blueskin, I ..bought to myself, Jack 
Sheppard is somewhere close at hand ” 

“ What did you do ? ” 

“ I summoned Tomlins, and left him to keep watch 
where I was, and then I looked all about me.” 

“ Go on. Why do you keep pausing P ” 

“ In order that I should tell you all straightforwardly 
and properly.” 

“ Make haste, then.” 

_ “ I searched all about, until at length I came to the 
river-side, and there I found a small boat waiting. 11 
looked more carefully, and saw that in that boat were two [ 
persons. I crept closer, and heard them talking. One 1 
called the other Jack, and he called his companion, who 
was a female, Edgworth Bess.” 


“ Death and the devil! ” cried Wild. “ We shall have 
them all.” 

> “ Easy does it, old ’un,” cried his son. ,f Don’t be pre¬ 
cipitate, or you will spoil all.” 

Then, turning to the man who had given him such im¬ 
portant information, lie said— 

“ Jnst let us understand this business thoroughly before 
we go any further.” 

“ What is there you don’t understand, sir p *• 

“ Nothing that I know of, but that is just the point I 
want to ascertain, because, if we set about what we have 
to do while labouring under a false impression, we shall 
have all our trouble for nothing, and, it appears to me, 
we shall never have a better chance of accomplishing our 
purpose than we have now.” 

From this speech it will be seen that Jonathan Wild’s 
son had all his wits about him, and, however much he 
might be disposed to trifle, yet, when the hour of action 
came, he was cool, and took into calculation all possible 
contingencies. 
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To start upon their errand with any misapprehension 
of the information they had received would be to ruin 
all . , , 

Therefore, George Wild determined not to go an inch 
further until all was straightforward and clear in his 
mind. . , 

The man prepared to reply to his questions, and George 
interrogated him as follows, Jonathan, of course, paying 
the utmost attention, and quite delighted with the manner 
in which his son was setting about that business which 
hitherto lie, with all his cunning and finesse, had notlwen 
able to accomplish. 

“ You say Itoss was watched into Poet’s-corner by one 
of your companions ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And lie called you and told you so, giving you instruc¬ 
tions to take bis place, and keep careful watch, while he 
went to apprize Mr. Wild of what had occurred ? ” 

“ That’s it, sir.” 

“ Well, then, you say that while yon were watching and 
keeping guard you beard some one approaching ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And you recognised that person as Blueskin P ** 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And he took the same route as Boss had done P ” 

“ Just the same, sir ; that is, np tho dark narrow kind 
of passage between the walls of the Abbey, which leads 
to the door opening into Poet’s-corner.” 

“ Just so ; that part of your information is very precise 
indeed. We tvill assume they are there still.” 

“ They cannot have gone without Tomlins seeing them, 
and, if be had, he would soon have despatched a messenger 
with intelligence to that effect.” 

“ Very good. You say the thought occurred to you 
that if Blueskin was there Jack Sheppard was very close 
at hand ? ” 

“Just so.” 

“And after a time—now, please be particular about 
this—after a time you discovered a boat close to the 
water’s edge, in which were seated two persons, who, you 
say, were Jack Sheppard and some girl he called Edgworth 
Bess ? ” 

“ That is it, sir.” 

“Now, guv’ner,” said Wild, junior, addressinghis father, 
“ there is no doubt about the correctness of the informa¬ 
tion. I was disposed to think that we had not heard 
aright, for it seemed too "ood news to be true.” 

“ It does seem too good to be true.” 

“ But it’s all right, guv’ncr. You see now I have joined 
you the tide of fortune will set altogether in your 
favour.” 

“ I hope it will.” 

“ So do I, guv’ner. But we have already wasted quite 
as much time as wc can afford to spare. Wc must make 
up cur miuds as to what we are to do.” 

“ I)o ? ” asked Wild. “ Capture them at once.” 

“ Easy docs it, guv’ner—easy does it! You are too 
rash by far. You must decide before you attempt to do 
anythin", if yon wish to be successful in what you under¬ 
take. Now you are in a position to decide upon a course 
of action. What are you going to do ? ” 

“ Can you suggest anything ? ” 

“Yes. I should recommend you to make up your 
miud which of these two bits of game you are going to 
have.” 

“ Both—both.” 

“ Ah ! now, guv’ncr, there you are. That’s the secret 
of your having failed to succeed. You let your attentiou 
ho divided between two objects, and the consequeuce is 
you get neither.” 

Wild looked rather surprised at these increasing proofs 
of his son’s abilities, hut the surprise was altogether of a 
pleasurable character. 

He could not shut his eyes to the fact that h'- n was 
perfectly right. g 

r “ Guv’ner,” he continued, “if you want to accomplish 
any difficult thing, you must fix your eyes upon that one 
thing, and no other. If you don’t, failure is certain, of 
course. Now of these two parties, which would you rather 
have ? Just say, and be quick about it, and then we will 
go in a body to that place, and it will go hard with us if 
we do not achieve something.” 

It was not the easiest matter for Wild to decide this 
point. 


Yet still he felt that if ho did not come to a determina¬ 
tion quickly he would he like the sportsman in the faiiie, 
who, seeing two flocks of birds, was uncertain which to 
fire at, and in this state of indecision pulled the trigger— 
of course hitting neither. 

Now, for Wild to say which he desired most to wreak 
his vengeance upon—Blueskin or Jack Sheppard—was 
almost an impossibility. 

But there were one or two things which assisted him to 
come to a decision. 

In the first place, then, he looked upon Blueskin and 
Ross as being tolerably secure for a little while iu the 
place they had chosen to occupy, and the only outlet to 
which was guarded by one of liis (Wild’s) men. 

In the second place, Jack Sheppard had with him Edg¬ 
worth Bess, of whose person Jonathan Wild was above all 
things desirous to obtain possession. 

This last decided him. 

“ To the river! ” he said, “ to the river. We will cap. 
ture Jack Sheppard first, and leave Blueskin .till after¬ 
wards.” 


CHAPTER CCLIII. 

JACK SHEPPARD AND EDGWORTH BESS ARE ATTACKED IN 
TKB BOAT BY JONATHAN WILD. 

“ All right, gnv’ner,” said Wild, junior, with all the cool¬ 
ness imaginable, “ but don’t make such a rumpus. Easy 
does it, you know.” 

“Forward!” said Wild to his janizaries. “Follow 
me at full speed. And you, Tomlins, lead tho way to the 
spot on the river-hank, close to which you sav you saw 
the boat.” 

“ All right, Mr. Wild. This way, if you please. It is 
not very far from here, sir.” 

Jonathan did not deign any reply to this speech, but 
pulled out a pistol and put it on full cock. 

In this way, then, they proceeded to the spot of which 
the man had spoken. 

Of course, tho reader having been put in possession of 
all precedent circumstances, knows well how terribly 
correct was the information which liad just, been given. 

When we last saw Blueskin and Ross, they were in the 
narrow passage wo have described, and with tho tall walls 
of the Abbey on either side of them ; and those of our 
readers who feel curious enough to visit the spot will see 
how difficult the task would be to escape if the one 
narrow outlet was well guarded. 

When we last saw Jack Sheppard and Edgworth Bess 
they were seated in the frail and heavy-laden vessel just 
as Wild’s spy said they were, awaiting tho return of their 
faithful companion, Biueskiu. 

With no thought of the danger—the terrible danger 
with which they were menaced, tor they had not seen the 
dusky, shrinking figure of the spy upon the river’s bank 
—with no suspicion that their arch enemy, Jonathan 
Wild, was so close upon their track, they spoke to each 
other upon the many strange occurrences of the past, and 
speculated upon tho future. 

Alas ! the prospect spread out before them was desolate 
and drear. 

Nowhere could they sec the least gleam of hope in the 
dark clouds which obscured their future. 

i All was uncertainty. 

But Jack, although he felt all this, strove to put as 
good a face upon the matter as he could, and, though the 
grounds he had for doing so were slight, yet he cheered 
and encouraged his companion to the best of his ability, 
and spared no effort to rouse her drooping spirits. 

And he succeeded, though to a partial extent only. 

They had heard the old Abbey clock peal forth the hour 
of midnight, and then they began to look for Blueskin’s 
return, though, of course, they could not tell whether or 
not he would bo kept waiting for Ross, who might havo 
been prevented from reaching the place of assignation at 
the appointed time. 

So, as the time slipped by, they took scarcely any not ice 
of it. 

Besides, they were deeply engrossed by their conversa¬ 
tion, and did not note the flight of time. 

They had been separated from each other for a long 
time, and many strange events happened to both of thorn 
during the interval, as all we have recorded will testify. 
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During the time they had been re-united, the chanees 
of explanation had been very few indeed, and so they had 
much—very much to toll eaeh other. 

The varied occurrences of the past were all talked over. 

In the meantime, Jonathan Wild and his men, led on¬ 
ward by the spy, approaehcd the spot where their little 
vessel rested. 

Cautiously and stealthily they all came, treading with 
the utmost care, so that no sound should reaeli our friends 
and give them warning of their approach, the thief-taker 
and his band crept down to the water’s edge. 

The same pains were taken, too, to prevent their lacing 
seen as there were to prevent their being heard. 

They kept dose in the shadow of the building* con¬ 
tiguous to the river, so that their outlines could nft 
distinguished on the dark background which they 
formed. 

In this way they contrived to creep very close to their 
victims. 

The surface of the Thames was involved in the utmost 
gloom. 

But presently both Jonathan Wild and his son and the 
other members of the band oould pereeivo a small boat 
resting on the water, and immediately after could detect 
two persons seated in it, and hear the murmur of thoir 
conversation. 

With straining eyes, Jonathan gazed upon this spec¬ 
tacle, and as he gazed he drew nearer, nearer, and nearer 
still. 

It was just at this moment that Edgworth Bess, who 
had turned to look towards the shore in the hope of 
seeing Blueskin—it was just at this moment that in a con¬ 
vulsive, agitated manner she clutched hold of Jack by the 
arm. 

Then, with her finger pointed towards the bank, she 
said, in a low whisper—■ 

“ Jaek—Jaek.” 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ Hush—hush.” 

f< What has alarmed you ? ” 

“ Do not speak. Look—look, oh. ■ look in the direction 
to which I point. What can yon see f ” 

“ NotLiug.” 

“Are you sure ? I faueied I could see the figures of 
mail}- men on horseback, looking like shadows in the dark¬ 
ness. Look, can you see them ? ” 

Even while Bess spoke there erept over the surfaco of 
the water a faint flush of leaden-coloured light. 

It came from the rising moon. 

That orb could not, however, be distinguished yet, 
though a few of her most powerful beams forced a way 
throngh the mass of clouds upon the horizon, and it was 
this wbieb cast the gray beam of light upon the river. 

Every moment, too, the light grew brighter. 

It was this whieh enabled Jaek to seo the objects which 
the quiek eye of Edgworth Bess had discerned. 

“ By heaven ! ” he involuntarily exclaimed, “ it must be 
Wild and his myrmidons. It is—it is! They have 
tracked us even to this spot. Oh! Blueskin; where is 
Blueskin ? ” 

There could new be no sort of doubt as to the character 
of the moving, shadowy-looking objects upon the river’s 
bank. 

Jack Sheppard was for a moment so much agitatsd 
that he knew not what to do. 

His companion was no better; indeed, she bad 
cowered down in the boat the moment that she learned 
her implacable foe was so near. 

Jack’s agitation proceeded solely from Blueskin’?; con¬ 
dition. 

What should he do P 

Ho had heard no sounds of conflict rise upon the retiil 
night air, as he certainly would have dono if any encoun¬ 
ter between bis comrade and Wild bad taken place. 

The presumption, then, was that they had not attacked 
Biueskiu. 

Then, probably knowing nothing of tho presence of his 
foes, be would eome down to the river bank, and fall an 
easy prey into their hands. 

But Jaek eould not see in what way he could aid him ; 
and himself and Edgworth Bess were menaced by a 
danger of no common description. 

a' is immediate plan would be to ace in what way ha 
could avoid it. 


In waiting for Blueskin upon the desperate ehance of 
being able to.aid him, be might involve poor Edgworth 
Bess in irretrievable ruin. 

Theso thoughts flashed through his mind with great 
rapidity, and it was while they did so that hi3 irresolution 
coutiuued. 

But he made up his mind, and, with one vigorous 
stroke of the oars, he shot the boat out into the stream. 

He was. able to do this suddenly and quiekly, because, 
while waiting for bis eomrade, he bad been compelled to 
keep the seulls in bis bands and use them slightly, to 
counteract the effect of the current, for the tide was flow¬ 
ing out rather rapidly, and would soon havo drifted him 
to a considerable distance if he bad not taken these pre¬ 
cautions to keep himself stationary. 

And thus Blueskin was left to his fate, to fight hi 3 own 
battles as best ho could. 

. But then how was Jack to help aeting in the way ho 

did P 

It was the only chance he had of saving himself and the 
heiress from eapture, and better one perish than all. 

But siill it was not without a very uncomfortable feeling 
at liis heart that he acted in the manner we have 
described. 

Jonathan Wild observed the sudden movement of tbo 
boa t, and guessed what bad occasioned it. 

Ho bad been seen, and they had taken the alarm. 

There was now no need for further concealment, and, 
furious with rage to think that he had had all his trouble 
of making such a stealthy approach to the water’s edge 
for nothing, he shouted in a loud voiee to his men— 
'Fire! Curses on you all! fire! Take careful aim. 
Fire, I say! ” 

As.he spoke, the thief-taker discharged tho pistol which 
he still held in his grasp. 

A straggling kind of volley followed from his men, 
for all had not the weapons in readiness at precisely tho 
moment when he gave the word of command, hut they 
obeyed as soon as they wore able. 

But Jack was far out of tbe range of the pistols, and 
the bullets fell harmlessly into the water. 

. The next moment ho 'disappeared in the gloom of the 
river, for the clouds behind whieh the moon was grew 
denser and denser, until at length they shut out her light 
completely, leaving no traces whatever of her prescuce. 
Wild’s son was the only one who did not fire. 

As soon as the report of the discharge had died away, 
ho said, addressing his father— 

“You’re a d—d fool, guv’nerj that’s what you are. 
Now I wouder what good it did you towasto such a lot of 
powder and shot in that sort of way ? ” 

“ Pshaw, boy! cease your folly. What could be 
done ? ” 

“ Why, you had a d—d sight better not have done 
anything than kiek up an infernal row like that. Why, 
you’ll "spread the alarm all over tho place, and not 
only lose those, but Blueskin also.” 

“ Who says I have lost them ? ” 

“ I do. How the devil arc we to got at them ? Why, 
if there was a boat all ready for ns to jump into—which 
there isn’t—we should have the devil’s own job to find 
them, for they are quite out of sight, and the river’s as 
dark as pitch. 1 ’ 

“What do I care for that?” roared Wild, who, after 
tho failure of his design, and the disappointment he felt in 
consequence, was not exactly in the state of mind to 
brook these remarks by his son. “I will havo them—I 
have sworn it. A boat—a boat! Find me a boat, and I 
will not quit it until I have found them.” 

The men did not wait for any further commands, but 
seeing tbe state of fury in which their imperious master 
was, dispersed themselves up aud down tbe banks of tbe 
river in searek of a boat. 

But nothing of tbo kind could they find that looked at 
all as though it would answer their purpose. 

“ Now, guv’ner,” said Wild, junior, who remained quito 
unruffled during his father’s storm of anger, “as 1 havo 
said to you before, don’t be a fool. Just listen for a 
moment to reason.” 

“ Reason be d—d.” 

“ 1 know that’s wbat you always say, aud i bat’s bow it 
is you don’t get on. Reason won’t bo d—d.” 

“ I didn’t mean that.” 

“ The more fool you, then, to say what you don’t iuean< 
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But you let your temper get the better of you, guv’ner, 
that’s how it is, and while you do you will never geton. 
Now, from what I have seen, I don’t feel at all surprised 
that yon should have failed in capturing these people as 
you have.” 

“ Cease your preaching. That will do no good.” 

“ Not now it won’t. Now, guv’ner, I am calm and 
you ain’t. Will you just condescend to take my advice in 
this little matter ? ” 

“ What is it ? ” growled Jonathan. 

It was really wonderful to see what sn ascendancy 
George had obtained over the mind of his delightful 
father. 

It was his cool defiance of him that did it. 

Who else dared have spoken to the great thief-taker in 
the manner he just had ? 

No one. 

At all events, not without some hostile demonstration 
from Jonathan. 

But there was George, as unconcerned as possible, and 
caring no more for him than he did for Quilt Arnold. 

The hopeful son proceeded to advise his father. 

“ You have got spies all over London, don’t you say ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Very well, then , it’s no good you wasting your time in 
a fruitless search after that boat, becauso the chances are 
a thousand to one against you finding it; the best thing 
you can do is to leave them until you receive some intelli¬ 
gence of their whereabouts, and iu the meantime let us 
hasten to surround Blueskin, and either slay him or tako 
him prisoner.” 

“No-no!” 

No what ? ” 

“ Not slay him ! I have sworn an oath he shall die at 
Tyburn.” 

“Oh! very well; we will capture him, then, hut you 
must he quick about it, or you may make npyour mind he 
will be oil! think what a deal of time we have lost already. 
Call your meu together, do!” 

It would seem that Jonathan fully approved of the plan 
of action chalked out by his son, for be made no further 
demur, but placing bis whistle to his mouth blew a faint 
blast upon it. 

It was, however, loud enough to reach the cars of his 
men, who at ouce hastened towards him to hear his com¬ 
mands. 

“We can find no boats, if you please, sir,” they cried; 
“ at least nothing hut lightermen aud barges, and they are 
no good; there is not a wherry to be seen.” 

“ Stop your jaw! ” said Wild, junior, “ and just wait for 
orders, will ycu ? ” 


CHAPTER CCLIV. 

JONATHAN WILD AND KIS SON ATTACK BLUESKIN AND 

ROSS IN THK PASSAGE LEADING TO POET’s-CORNER, 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Tints rebuked, the men were suddenly silent, and occupied 
themselves in adjusting their reins so as to be in a con¬ 
dition to give immediate obedience to the orders when 
they should be given. 

From what we have seen of Wild, junior, at present we 
aro rather iucliued to pronounce him a better general than 
his celebrated father. 

But, then, we may be mistaken, for, after all, our ac- 

uaintance with him has been of a very recent date in- 

eed. 

lie has said plenty, and shown himself ready enough to 
give advice.and to direct what should or should not be 
done. But it is not by such things as these that he should 
be judged and compared with his father, but b.y his 
actions. 

These wo have yet to see. 

The men, however, who composed JonaVnan Wild’s 
force upon that occasion, looked at each other with sur¬ 
prise and wonder when they saw how completely the 
command was taken out of his Lands and usurped by his 
son. 

And yet it was not exactly that they so much wondered 
at the son’s usurpation, but to think that Jonathan should 
submit to it with so much tameness as he did. 

That puzzled and bewildered them. 

They wero commanded, then, to follow their two 


leaders—if snch they could be called—at a gentle pace, 
and with as much silence as possible, the route taken 
being that which would lead them to the passage at 
Poet’s-corner. 

Upon reaching that spot, tho two Wilds looked about 
>them, and quickly discerned the man at his post, who 
made a signal to them that all was well—that those they 
sought had not emerged from the passage. 

„ “ We had better dismount,” said George, in a whisper. 

Jonathan acquiesced, and waved his hand for the men 
to follow his example. 

Silently they all slid from their horses, and stood like 
spectres in readiness for action. 

“ Forward,” said Wild, senior. “ Rush in and over¬ 
power them. There aro but two, so you will be easily 
able to do so. They must not he slain on any account.” 

Wild, junior, shook his head when he heard these 
words, as though ho thought the orders given were not 
the best that could be issued under the circumstances. 

But be said nothing just then—most probably because 
the opportunity was not afforded him. 

With a sudden dash tho men rushed forward up the 
passage, as though determined to end tho matter in the 
most summary manner possible 

But we will just glance in tue meantime at the pro¬ 
ceedings of Blueskin. 

It will be recollected that where we left him last he 
was in conversation with Ross, the landlord. 

But what he was saying was suddenly interrupted by 
the trampling of horses’ feet, Jonathan Wild’s command 
to his men—which reached his ears only in a hoarse 
murmur—and then the reports of the pistols which were 
fired at Jack Sheppard and Edgwortli Bess iu the boat. 

These sounds at once had the effect of filling his breast 
with the utmost uneasiuess, for he guessed that Jonathan 
Wild was the cause of them. 

He feared, too, that he had discovered the boat and its 
occupants, and tho tread came over his heart that, if he 
lmd done so, the position of the fugitives would be a very 
terrible one indeed. 

All would be over with them. 

But, as wc have already seen, Jack Sheppard and his 
fair companion escaped from Wild with much greater easo 
than lie could have believed possible. 

Blueskin, however, had no means of knowing this. 

After tho pistols had been fired, be could hear nothing 
more of a definite charaeter. 

How to act he scarcely knew. 

It might be—and ho thought most likely—the sounds 
he heard had no connexion with him; for who could 
know lie was there ? 

If this was the case, it was clearly his best policy to 
remain just where ho was, for by moving he might bring 
danger upon himself which otherwise he would have 
avoided. 

Still there was the doubt upon his mind, and this doubt 
might operate fatally cither way. 

What, then, was he to do ? 

I fe drew Ross to the most retired corner of the passage, 
and addressed him in a whisper. 

“ Do you think any one has dogged your footsteps to 
this place ? ” 

“ No, I think not.” 

“ It is very strange. It may be that what we have just 
heard, alarming though it seems, in no way concerns us, 
and yet I cannot divest myself of the idea that, somehow 
or other, Jonathan Wild has got upon our track.” 

“ Do you really think so ? ” 

“ I cannot help doing so. I have about me a most un¬ 
comfortable uneasy feeling, and I try in vain, to shake it 
off, becauso circumstances keep occurring wLich tend to 
fix it ia ff,y mind.” 

„ “What is it?” 

“ Why, this. Jonathan Wild has some means of which 
I am quite ignorant, of learning what I am all the time 
about. In what other way are we to account for Li3 
presence at your house, which, ten to one, he has never 
visited before ? ” 

“ He never did visit it.” 

“ Then he must have received intormation, and that of 
a very precise character. That is what makes mo uneasy, 
and makes me so full of dread respecting tho sounds we 
have just heard. I fear Jonathan has found out precisely 
where wo are.” 
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“ What shall we do ?” 

“ That I know not. Perhaps it will he as well to run 
'toe risk of emerging from this place. We cannot make 
onr position much worse, I Bhould think.” 

“ Agreed. I am quite ready to act according to your 
directions. You must be the better judge of what ought 
to be done.” 

“ Take up your treasure, then. You will find it a good 
load. When we leave the passage I shall make my way 
direct to the boat, and do you turn in the ojyosire 
direction, so that if we are pursued our foes will be 
divided.” 

“ Again I say agreed, 'Hr. Blake,” said Ross,' as he 
began to pick up the ingots of silver from the floor, upon 
which Blueskin had placed them. . “I am much obliged 
to you,” he continued; “ more obliged to you than 1 can 
well express You have, indeed, been liberal.” 

Ross, tho landlord, was a stout, strong, hearty man, so 
ho took up the ingots with much less difficulty than Blue- 
skin did, who was greatly enfeebled by the nnmerous 
wounds he had received. 

As soon as he was ready Blueskin prepared to start. 

But they had already lingered too long. 

Jonathan Wild had reached the entrance as we have 
already described, and followed closely by his men, made a 
sudden rush. 

Blueskin comprehended his danger in a moment. 

He had all along been haunted by the idea that the 
thief-taker was upon his track. 

Now he was upon him. 

His capture seemed certain. 

In that narrow passage which had but one outlet, what 
chance had he of making his escape ? 

His heart sank within him as the consciousness came 
over him that he must fall into the hauds of the dreaded 
thief-taker. 

Perhaps, he thought, Jack Sheppard and Edgworth Bess 
had already been made prisoners, and the treasure which 
had been obtained with so much risk, been taken from 
them. 

But it was not in Blueskin’s nature to submit to any 
circumstances, let them be ever so adverse, without 
making at least a desperate effort to preserve his life and 
liberty. 

And so, on the present occasion, actuated by this feeling, 
he immediately turned and fled up the narrow passage, 
nntil the stone walls prevented him going any further. 

Then he was forced to stand at bay. 

Ross, the landlord (who, burdened with tho weight he 
carried, was less quick in his movements), was imme¬ 
diately borne down by Jonathan Wild’s men, and made a 
prisoner. 

Tho whole of them rushed upon him, for in the dark¬ 
ness it could not be seen who it was. 

“ A light! ” said Wild. “ Quick! That ought to have 
been thought of before. A light.” 

Those of the janizaries who were not employed in beep¬ 
ing hold of Ross, busied themselves with lighting the dark 
lanterns with which they were provided. 

They had done this too often not to be expeditious and, 
accordingly, before many seconds had elapsed, the united 
beams of the lanterns tolerably revealed the character of 
the place they were in. 

Of course the lenses were at once turned upon the 
prisoner they held so securely in their grasp, and then 
they recognised him as the landlord who had furnished 
them with the drugged ale. 

Jonathan recognised him, too, and commanded his men to 
bold him tight. 

They obeyed, and directed their master’s attention to 
the ingots of silver which Ross had dropped. 

Of course Jonathan recognised them too, and a howl 
of anger burst from his lips. 

In the excitements of the last few days he had almoit 
forgotten the robbery, but now the sight of the well- 
known ingots brought it hack with great vividness to his 
mind. • 

Without any positive proof that Elueskin waa Jack 
Sheppard were the robbers, ho had judgedvt to be them, 
but now he had positive proof. 

“Forward,” he cried, again. “We have another 
prisoner to take. Forward.” 

Flushed and heated with the success they had already 
met with, the men rushed up the passage. 


But they reached the end of it without meeting with 
an obstruction of any kind. 

When they could go no further, with dismay pictured 
upon their faces, they turned round and looked about 
them. 

No one was to be seen. 

By some extraordinary means or other, Blueskin had 
disappeared. 

Wild was furious. 

Convinced there was no means of exit, save ono—and 
that one being the passage guarded by his men—he came 
to the conclusion that Blueskin must have concealed him¬ 
self in some out of the way nook. 

But a hasty, though thorough examination of the place 
showed there was no such place affording the least capa¬ 
bilities for concealment. 

The idea struck him that, somehow or other, Blueskin 
had been cunning enough to slip out unperceived. 

But the men on guard, upon being appealed to, solemnly 
declared that he had not passed them. 

Jonathan was puzzled. 

Again and again he made an examination of the place, 
but without result. 

The only thing that looked at all probable was that 
Blueskin had found some means or other of making his 
way into the Abbey. 

But Jonathan could see none at all practicable. 

He knew, too, how carefully all the place was secured, 
and though there were several windows round about, yet 
none of them bore the appearance of having been forced 
open. 

“ What do you think, George P ” Wild asked, when, 
thoroughly baffled by the mysterious disappearance, he 
could come to no conclusion himself. 

“ Don’t know, old ’un. It’s either one of these two 
things. If Blueskin has not passed the men at the 
entrance, he must be inside the Abbey, for it is quite cer¬ 
tain he is not hiding anywhere about here.” 

This was an opinion entirely in accordance with Jona¬ 
than’s own ideas upon the matter. 

“ Take care your other prisoner is secured, and let ns 
effect an entrance into the Abbey, and see if we cannot 
find the other. 

“ Good,” said Wild, senior; “ but I hope you seo that 
it is not the easiest matter in the world to capture these 
fellows.” 

“You are right, guv’ner.” 

“ Those in the boat, you see, eluded us, and I am sure 
our approach was silent and cautious enough, but some 
cursed thing or another gave them the alarm.” 

“ It looks like it.” 

Wild would not have let slip this opportunity of remind¬ 
ing bis son that all was not so easy as he had seemed to 
think it was for worlds j in fact, he looked upon it with 
professional pique. 

The order was given to keep tight hold of Ross, and 
then Wild despatched another of bis men to call up the 
man who had charge of tho keys of the Abbey—for it was 
more than even the great thief-taker dare do to break 
into a sacred edifice upon the mere supposition that a 
felon, of whom he was in pursuit, had concealed himself 
there. 

Some time was consequently thus lost, and Wild chafed 
and fretted like an imprisoned tiger. 

At length the old man, who had charge of the keys of 
the sacred building, made his appearance. 

At first he demurred, but a diabolical threat, such as 
Jonathan Wild alone could utter, induced him to alter his 
mind. 

He fitted the key into the lock with a trembling hand, 
and shot back the bolt. 

As soon as the door was fairly open for him to pass 
through, Jonathan rushed in. 

Goorge Wild was next, and, of course, the janizaries 
were not very far behind, for they knew it was more than 
their lives were worth to linger. 

The lanterns which they carried had been quite sufficient 
to illuminate the narrow passage, but now they were 
brought into the area of tho vast building, they were 
found totally inadequate to disperse the mass of darkness 
with whieh it was filled. 

A dim kind of halo was just cast aronnd Wild and his 
party, and that was all, and more served to keep any one 
away from them than it enabled them to perceive any one. 
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But Wild was not to be daunted by sucb a thing as 
detect in the amount of light. 

With speed and dexterity he searched all about lum, nor 
did he cease until the whole of the area of Westminster 
Abbey, vast as it is, had been explored. 

The search, however, did not result iu their finding any¬ 
thing, not even so much as a trace ot the person of whom 
they were in; pursuit. 


CHAPTER CCLV. 

THE KYSTERT OF BLUESKIN’S EXTRAORD) jJASY folB- 
APPEARANCE IS REVEALED TO THE KEALKR. 

Ip the truth must be told, there was no one more chagrined 
at this complete failure to capture our friends than the 
thief-taker’s son George. 

He had spoken so confidently about what he should do, 
and had, iu a manner of speaking, taken the direction of 
affairs entirely to himself, and, after all, done nothing save 
capture Ross, the landlord. 

A more favourable chance of making them prisoners 
George considered they would never have, and the proba¬ 
bility is, be was quite right. 

They wore all close together, nnu yet divided, which 
made their hopes of succeeding look all the brighter. 

An d yet, in despite of all this, they had tailed, signally 
failed. 

George' Wild was so enraged that he could scarcely 
trust himself to speak, and that is how it is we have heard 
so little of him lately. 

When the Abbey had been searched, Jonathan stood for 
a moment or two in doubt as to what he should do next. 

The evidence of Itlueskia being iu the Abbey rested 
upon presumption only. 

It might be that he had never entered it, but had 
managed, somehow or other, to escape. 

If, however, Jonathan could have been assured that he < 
really was within the building, he would not have quitted 
it until ho had looked into every crevice. 

But in the absence of any such assurance, lie was not 
likely to look so closely. 

Still, as we have stated, he explored the whole of the 
area, not leaving a square foot of it unvisitea. 

But still to no purpose. 

“ What do you think now, George ?” ho asked. 

“ Think, guv’ner ? ” 

“Yes!” ‘ 

“Why that they must have the devil himself to aid 
them.” 

“Bah!” 

“llow in the world, then, could lie have got oufc of 
that passage in the way ho has ? ” 

“ It puzzles me! ” 

“And me! ” 

“ Let us go outside and look again—perhaps we may 
find something.” 

“ Come, then.” 

With these words (ho worthy pair left the Abbey and 
proceeded to the end of the passage. 

Looking up they could see nothing but the gray walls of 
the venerable structure. 

“ There is a window, guv’ner! ” said Wild, junior. 

“ I see it.” 

“ Could he have got through that P ,p 
“ It seems hardly possible ! ” 

“ I should uot like to try it, guv’ner.” 

“It has no appearance either of being oroken or dis¬ 
turbed. You may depend upon it he has managed to 
X elude the men at the outlet, and has got clear off.” 
i “1 am afraid that’s it, guv’ner. Curse me, if (his isn’t 
the rummiest night’s work 1 have cv«r had.” 

“ Why so ? ” 

“ I would have laid a wager to any amount that we 
Etmuld have had all four prisoners by this time.” 

"Wild laughed. 

“ You were very confident about wbat you should do. 

1 said nothiug, because I knew you spoke in ignorance; 
but now you will have a better idea of the kind of people 
we have got to grapple with.” 

“ Curse it, yes.” 

“ It is a strange thing, George, and it often gives me 
a great deal of uneasiness, hut if I turn against others 1 I here 
) can succeed, but with them I have always failed.” 


“ It’s a strange disappearance, guv’ner, but now, do yon 
know, I think i can tell you the secret of your unsuc- 
cess.” ] 

“ Can you ? ” I 

“Yes. You want your revenge, and” I 

“ I w ill have it.” 

“ Don’t be savage, guv’ner. I say you want your 
revenge, and you try to get it, but you are rather too 
refined in your ideas.” 

“ Refined in my ideas P ” 

01 Yes. 1 mean refined in your ideas of revenge. Now, 
if it was me, I should consider my revenge quite accom¬ 
plished when my foe was dead, no matter how his death 
was brought about. But you are not content with that.” 

“ I am not.” 

“ Yon want to capture them alive—to gloat over thc-ir 
sufferings while they are in custody—subject them to 
the ordeal of a trial, and then have them executed at 
Tyburn.” 

“Ha! ha!” 

“ You laugh.” 

“ I do. 1 laugh when I think of the coming of that 
day.” 

George Wild shook his head. 

“ Guv’ner, take my advice. If you want to get rid of 
them, don’t wait for the scragging business, but, the first 
time you have a chance, put a bullet into them.” 

“ Pho—pho.” 

“ Have your own way.” 

“ George.” 

“ What, guv’ncr ? ” 

“Do you know what is alwavs said about Jonathan 
Wild ? ” 

“ Yes; hut 1 shouldn’t think you like to hear it.” 

“ I do.” 

“ Do you ? ” 

“ And glory in it.” 

“ Well, there’s no accounting for tastes. It’s true 
what they do say, but I shouldn’t like to hear it if it waa 
me.” 

r What do you mean ? ” 

“ Why, everybody says that you are the d—dest villain 
unhung.” 

“ Ha! ” 

“ Why, you seem as if you didn’t like it, after all.” 

“ Do not try my patience too far, George; you will find 
it a dangerous game to ti-ifle with me.” 

“ Dou’t you be a fool, guv’ner. I told you what every¬ 
body says about you, and it’s the truth.” 

“ You go from the point.” 

“ How so ? ” 

“ That is not what I meant.” 

“ What did you mean, guv’ner ? n 
“ Why, all who know me say, ‘ Jonathan Wild is a man 
who, sooner or later, never fails to keep his word, no 
matter at what cost or trouble.’ ” 

“ Oh ! that’s what they say, is it P ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then it was a slight misunderstanding of mine, that’s 
all, guv’ner.” 

“ Now, I have sworn that Jack Sheppard shall die at 
Tyburn, and on this spot I renew the oath. Already has 
he been tried and cast for death, and his execution will 
soon follow.” 

“ You are an obstinate pig, guv’ner, and it’s no good 
trying to reason with you. Rut, if you were a sensible 
man, and this Sheppard stood in the way between you 
and your designs, you would be content with his death, 
no matter in what way it was inflicted. Rut it ’3 no good 
out standing here like this, because our talk will como to 
nothing, after all. What are you going to do ? ” 

“ I am loath to give in.” 

“ So am I, guv’ner.” 

“ But what can be done ? ” 

“ Nothing, that I know of. It’s no good our exhausting 
ourselves uselessly.” 

“ It is not.” 

“ You say you have spies in every part of London, 
whose especial duty it is to watch for their appearance.” 

“ Yes, and when seen not to lose sight of them, but im¬ 
mediately communicate with me.” 

“ Then let us go hack, guv’ner. We can’t do any good 
We must wait in patience for a report io come to us. 
| and the next time we must manage things better than tLis. 
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“ We must,” said Jonathan with a grin, for much 
as ho desired the capture of the fugitives, he would have 
been deeph mortified if his son had been successful when he 
himself had failed so often. 

It was wonderful how much this reconciled him to his 
defeat. 

He did not feel half so furious as one would have 
expected. 

He would not have liked his son to achieve such a 
triumph over him. 

As he had said, the most reasonable thing for them to 
do was not to waste any more of their time and energies, 
hut return to Newgate-strcet and wait for some tiesh 
intelligence. 

Accordingly, Jonathan gave the order for his men to 
mount. 

As for Hoss, he, at least, was a trophy to take back with 
them. 

Jonathan was much enraged with Eoss, and there is 
little doubt the landlord will have to suffer smartly for the 
service he rendered to our friends. 

By the command of the thief-taker his arms were firmly 
hound behind his back with the sword belts of some of his 
men, and while in this helpless condition he was lifted cn 
to one of the horses, while a janizary sprang up behind him 
and took the reius. 

It was in this way that Boss was taken to the thief- 
taker’s house in Newgate-street. 

Poor Boss ! lie was quite unable to help himself, and 
over and over again he cursed his evil fortune. 

But it was all to no purpose. 

He was obliged to suhmit. 

He was jolted fearfully upon the pommel of the saddle, 
and he longed for the end of his journey to come, for the 
horse upon which he sat trotted roughly, and Boss was 
profoundly ignorant of horsemanship, 
i Indeed, if it had not been for tbe janizary putting his 
anus round his body to hold the reins, and thus retaining 
! him in his seat, he would certainly have fallen to the 
I ground. 

I Jonathan did r.ot forget the ingots of silver, 
i He had them carefully counted and then delivered them 
I to his men to be distributed amongst them and thus 
carried home. 

On reaching Newgato-street, the whole troop alighted, 
and Boss was assisted to the ground. 

The treasure was brought into the hall. 

Quilt Arnold had not formed part of the expediiion. 

Indeed, it had become quite an understood thing that 
when Wild went out on any of his excursions Quilt stayed 
at Lome, and had, for tbe time being, the sole direction of 
affairs. 

It was so in the present instance. 

But he was np, and waiting for the thief-taker to make 
his appearance, so he lost no time in showing himself. 

Moreover, Quilt was curious to learn the result of this 
expedition, for he had learned from the spy what was the 
obiect of it. 

He was scarcely surprised when he saw tbe thief-taker 
return without the prisoners. 

But he dreaded some ebullition of violence. 

In this he was deceived. 

Wild seemed to be in what, for him, was quite an 
amiable frame of mind. 

His first care was his prisoner. 

“Take him to the cells. Quilt,” said Jonathan, “and 
keep a sharp eye upon him. Mind you have him ioeure. 
I shall hold you responsible for his safe keeping.” 

Poor Eoss, the landlord, looked very' ruefii and tneasy 
when he heard these words. 

He had a wholesome dread of the great thief-taker, 
and, np to the present time, it had been the study of his 

! life to avoid coming into collisiou with him. *- 

Now, however, he had made Jonathan his bitter enemy. 
I Aud yet we should be doing the man an injustice if, 
\ despite the perilous position in which Li3 actions Lad 
placed him, he repented what he had done. 

To be sure, he could not help feeling very uncomfort¬ 
able at the thougLts of his position, but he strove to hope 
for the best. 

Quilt Arnold saw Mm deposited in one of tbe strongest 
of the cells, and having done so, removed, at the prisoner’s 
i request, the belts winch confined his bends behind Lis 

i back. 


He had, at all events, the free U3e of his limbs, and 
liberty to range the limits of his cell. 

That was better than .being chained to the wall. 

Dawn was now close at hand, and both Jonathan and 
his son, feeling sleepy, went upstairs, in the hope of being 
able to snatch a few hours’ repose. 

Jonathan Wild went to his room, and, aeeording to his 
usual custom, ilung himself on the outside of the bed with 
his clothes on. 

But his brain was busy, and the silence and darkness of 
his chamber served to engender thought. 

His mind was chiefly occupied in thinking of his son. 

He doubted him, anil yet wished to place full confidence 
in him. 

Gould he but have been assured of his good faith, he 
felt he should not fear to undertake anythiug. 

But he had a doubt. 

Would this delightful son of his he all that ho could 
wish for a little time, aud then turn round agaiust him as 
he did before ? 

It might be so. 

And jet, on the other hand, lie might havo purchased 
wisdom with experience, aud was now quite sincere in his 
protestations of repentance, and quite willing to join his 
father in his nefarious schemes. 

But, while this doubt remained, Jonathan felt it would 
be not only impossible, but impolitic to trust him. 

Ifow could he make sure that his sou was sincere in his 
professions ? 

He determined to try and find a means. 

The consequences would he ruinous to him if his son 
wormed his way into his confidence, became possessed of 
all his seerets, aud then turned the knowledge agaiust 
him. 

“ I will test him,” muttered Wild, ns he tossed rest¬ 
lessly over and over upon his bed. “ I will test him, 
aud if he proves unworthy, he shall die. He acted to¬ 
night with much of my own old daring and cuur Vig, but, 
then, it is a fresh thing. I must test him—I must test 
him.” 

At the same moment, George Wild, in an adjoining 
chamber, was thinking of his father. 

“ What shall 1 do 1 ” he said. “ Shall I join myself to 
him, aud let his interests become identical with mine ? 
I am a good mind to say yes. I might do worse—much 
worse. 1 would make up my mind at once to be faithful 
to him, hut, the worst of it is, the guv’uer, with all his 
cleverness, is the d—dost fool alive.” 


CHAPTER CCLYI. 

SOME VERY EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURES BEFAB 
BLUESKIN IN WESMIXSTER ABBEY. 

No doubt the reader feels curious in no ordinary degree 
to learn by what means Blueskin had made such au extra¬ 
ordinary aud sudden disappearance, and, before we relate 
the adventures of Jack Sheppard and Edgworth Bess in 
the treasure-laden wherry on the Thames, we purpose 
devoting our time to the elucidation of this mystery. 

We know he managed to get somewhere where Wild, 
with all his astuteness, was not able to find him, and lie 
was destined to meet with some rather remarkable adven¬ 
tures before he emerged from the place of his conceal¬ 
ment. 

When the janizaries rushed forward and pounced upon 
Boss in the manner we have at length described, Blue- 
skin, although the conviction was about his heart that he 
could not possibly this time avoid being captured by his 
powerful foe, rushed forward up the paR-age, animated 
solely by the instinct which prompted him to placo as 
great an interval as possible between Limself aud hi) 
enemies, and not with the idea that by so doing he should 
be able to effect an ultimate escape. 

Well enough he knew he was in what, to all intents and 
purposes, was a mousetrap, since there was hut oue meaus 
of entering aud emerging from it. 

Upon gaining the end of the narrow passage where the 
stone walls of the Abbey barred his further progress, Blno- 
skin turned round and armed himself, determined to resist 
to the last the attack which ho every moment expected 
his foes to make upon him. 

In consequence, however, of the want of foresight in 
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Wild’s men in not providing themselves with lights before 
they made the attack, some little delay took place while 
tho lanterns were lighted and while an examination was 
made of the prisoner they had in their custody. 

This afforded Blueskin time for reflection, and almost 
mechanically he cast his eyes around him in search of 
something which would afford him a chance of escape. 

“ If I could but got inside the Abbey,” he said, “ I 
might have a chance. The place is so vast, that it would 
be no easy task for Wild to find me there. I wonder 
whether it could be done. I fear not. . There is that 
window, certainly, but what a frightful height it is from 
the ground, and how should I contrive to reach it ? I am 
afraid there is not time even for me to make the attempt. 
Yet why not ? I cannot possibly make my position worse 
than it is, let me do what I will, and so here goes fo*- the 
attempt.” _ 

Having made this resolution, which he did very quickly, 
'for the words we have set down glided through his mina 
rather than were spoken, Blueskin sheathed his hanger, 
which he had drawn with the firm intention of defending 
’himself with it to the last gasp, and made a desperate rush 
nt, jhe gray walls in order to reach the window, which 
seemed to him to load direct into the Abbey. 

Had any one asked him whether it was possible to reach 
that window, ho would have answered without hesitation 
iu the negative. 

That is to say, under ordinary circumstances, and with 
ordinary occurrences to influence his exertions. 

But when any one is urged onwards by threats of imme¬ 
diate death, it is incredible what a difference takes place. 

How tho timid hare will fly when pursued by the 
remorseless greyhound! 

With a frantic dash, then, Blueskin sprang up to the 
projecting gable of the old Abbey, and clung to it with the 
might of desperation. His fingers were bruised and his 
nails broken by his endeavours to obtain a hold, but he 
did not heed that, for he was at last rewarded with a firm 
grasp upon the stonework. 

Then, with an agility which no one scarcely would have 
looked for him possessing, he continued his exertions, and 
mounted upwards until he clutched the sill of the window 
which was to lead him to safety. 

Having done this, he almost felt that his troubles were 
over, though, in reality, he had far from vanquished all the 
difficulties which interposed themselves between him and 
entering. 

Holding firmly with one hand, although he had 
scarcely sufficient strength to sustain his own weight, 
Blueskin, with his other hand, rapidly felt over the leaden 
framework of tho window. 

To his joy, ho found it was unfastened. 

It gave way to the slight pressure which his hand pro¬ 
duced in passing over it, and swung open like a door. 

Here, indeed, was an incentive to fresh exertion, and the 
glance which lie cast at the proceedings of Wild and his 
men below made him indeed aware of .the urgent neces¬ 
sity there wrns for him to be expeditious in his movements, 
if he did not want to have all his trouble for nothing.. 

Summoning all his remaining strength into one spring, 
Blueskin raised himself upwards and crawled through 
the window. 

Fortunately there was on the inner side a window-sill of 
great and unusual width—indeed it was formed of the 
thickness of the outer wall of the Abbey, 

This afforded him a place, then, upon which he could 
rest. 

Gladly enough, then, he sat down, and as quickly and 
as noiselessly as possible shut the latticed casement and 
fastened it. 

He was just in time, for, peeping through the panes, he 
saw the men exhibit by their gestures the rage and 
astonishment which tlioy felt at his unexpected disap¬ 
pearance. 

Fain would Blueskin, from the position he now occu¬ 
pied, have continued to watch the proceedings of his 

■ enemies, hut he felt he must control this desire, smee it 
•.would expose him to the danger of discovery. 

A gleam of light cast upwards at that window from one 

■ of the lanterns, might, perhaps, reveal his presence there. 

Accordingly he drew back, and sat on the very edge of 
'the window-sill, with his legs dangling into space.. 

And now a rather serious question presented itself to 
him. 


He was, undoubtedly, some considerable distance from 
the floor of the bnilding, and how was he to reach it ? 

He was not even in a position to say how far the ground 
was beneath him. 

Nor to ascertain it. 

And yet it would never do for him to remain where he 
was. 

He knew the character of the thief-taker too well to 
think that he would give up the hope of capturing him 
without making a thorough search. 

Some better place of concealment must be found, and 
that without delay. 

Blueskin always made it a point not to he without the 
means of procuring a light. 

He had too often experienced the utility of this not to 
be fully impressed with the value of it, and it may safely 
be affirmed that, unless some unlooked-for accident 
deprived him of them, ho had always the nnjans of pro¬ 
curing a light at his command. 

. But, on the present occasion, he was unable to avail 
himself of the means in his possession, because, if he had 
done so, he would inevitably have betrayed Lis where¬ 
abouts to his foes. 

Some other .means must be found, and Blucskin’s i 
fertile imagination soon lighted upon one. 

He put his hand in his pocket, and drew forth a coin. 

He could not, in the darkness of the place, see what it 
was, nor did he care to know. 

It was a coin, and that was enough. 

lie held it out at arm’s length, and then carefully 
released it from his grasp. 

Then he waited for the sound which it would make 
upon reaching the ground. 

And by taking notice of the length of time it occupied 
in falling, lie would be able to calculate the distance with 
sufficient nearness to answer his purpose. 

The sound reached his ears almost instantly, which 
showed the distance to he short—much shorter than he 
conceived it possible to be. 

But there was not one clear, ringing, metallic sound as 
it struck, but a succession of them, following each other 
with great rapidity, and each one coming with less dis¬ 
tinctness to the listener’s ears than the preceding one. 

“It is a staircase,” gasped Blueskin, and, as he spoke, 
such a gush of pleasure came over him that he almost 
lost his seat. 

A staircase ! What could he more fortunate ? It was 
just tho thing. He would be able to reach it without 
difficulty, and gain the floor of the Abbey easily. 

He bad yet a chance of escape. 

Surely, on that night, fortune befriended Blueskin to 
no ordinary degree. 

Rapidly and cautiously, his heart animated by the hope 
that he should again baffle his foe, Blueskin lowered him¬ 
self from the window-sill, and had the satisfaction of find¬ 
ing, when he hung down to the full length of Lis arms, 
that the tips of his toes touched the ground. 

Fearlessly, then, he released liis hold and stood firmly 
upon the staircase. 

The interior of the Abbey was involved in the most 
impenetrable darkness. 

Whether the staircase led up as well as down he could • 
not see, and the only means by which he could satisfy ' 
himself upon that point was his sense of feeling. 

He soon found, then, that he was not at the top of the ?, 
i staircase, but he was still deprived of the means of know- h 
ing whether it went up much higher or where it led. 

It was a question as to which would bo the likeliest to 
bring hinj in safety—to ascend or descend. 

He choose the latter. 

As he went down, BluesKln soon became aware that the 
staircase was a spiral one, such as are constructed in 
towers and other buildings. 

As he went down, which he did with considerable 
rapidity, he noticed that he passed no more windows. 

This brought to his recollection tho circumstance that I 
when he stood outside, the window through which ho haV 2 
forced an entrance was the nearest to the ground. 

“ Surely,” he thought, “ I may venture to light a match j 
aud look about me. I do not think there is tiio least fear i 
of it being seen by those outside. I will run the risk, at 
all events, for this Abbey is a curious old place, and, being 
a stranger in it, I ought to be more than usually careful in 
what I am abont.” 
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And it had this advantage—it was not so likely to be 
seen through any ereviee by those who were without. 

As an extra precaution, however, TSlueskin took off 
his hat, and held it with one hand in such a position over 
the light that no rays proceeding from it were permitted 
to fall upon the outer wall—indeed, it east the majority of 
them down upon the step just beneath his feet. 

Swiftly, then, and with a feeling of greater_ confidence 
than ho had hitherto had, ho rc-eommeneed his descent. 

In a few minutes his further progress was barred by a 
door, which was placed right across the eiairease. 

A strong-looking door it was, too, and it threatened to 
put a stop to his going any further in that direction- 
But the delight of our friend may be imagined wkon no 
found it givo way to a touch. 

Ho passod through it and closed it after him. 

Ho then found himself in a small, square place, with 
two doors before him—one on his right hand and the 
other on his left. 

He ehoso the former. 

But it was locked. 

The lock was, however, on the same side as himself, 
and of a very clumsy construction, as the locks are in 
most sacred edifices orectod centuries ago. 

Such an obstacle as this would not stand long in the 
way of our friend Blueskin. 

After listening, to be confident that all was still, he 
took a littlo steel instrument, bent at one end into a hook, 
from his pocket and inserted it into the keyhole. 

The bolt of the lock shot back in a moment with a loud 
snap 

CHAPTER CCLYII. 

BI.UESKIN REACHES THE VAULTS BENEATH WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY, AND IS THE MEANS OF RENDERING AN IMPORT¬ 
ANT SERVICE. 

In reality the snap of the lock did not make much noise, 
but all Blueskin’s senses, and more especially that of 
hearing, were on tho stretch, so that the sound came to 
his ears in what might be called an exaggerated fashion. 

So he shrank back with a look of alarm upon his coun¬ 
tenance, and the haud in which lie held the little wax 
taper shook so excessively that it threatened every 
moment to extinguish it. 

But, after the elapse of a few seconds, Blueskin re¬ 
covered himself. 

He had listened intently, but all was profoundly still. 

As a measure of prudence, however, he extinguished 
the taper before he pushed tho door open. 

He had no idea where it led, nor what results the show¬ 
ing of a light would produce. 

Gently, then, he pushed the door a little way open. 

It creaked ominously upon its hinges. 

Blueskin projected his head through the crevice, and 
the first glance which he gave around served to show him 
what place he was in. 

Dimly lighted up by tho rays of night, which pene¬ 
trated through the numerous tall windows, were the 
solemn-looking aisles and arches of the old Abbey. 
Blueskin drew in his head, and shut tho door. 

“ There is no luck that way,” ho said ; “ I must try 
the other door. If I go out there, Jonatliau will nab me, 
to a certainty. Ha! what's that?’’ 

A faint sound came through the door, which wa? not 
closely shut, to Blueskin’s ears. 

He projected his head again, and listened. 

He knew what the sound was. 

Someone was rather roughly turning a liey in a lock 
which was obstinate and would not act. 

“Jonatliau is on my track,” he said; “I must be 
speedy. I hope the other door will load me to some place 
of safety, where I can hide myself from him.” 

As he spoke, Blueskin closed the door leading iuto the 
Abbey, and, by means of the same crooked piece of steel, 
locked it again, so no suspicions would be aroused if any 
who knew the door ought to bo locked came and tried it ; 
whereas, if he had left it nndoue, he might havo given a 
goodchio to his situation. 

Having done this, Blueskin rapidly relighted the taper, 
and made his way to the door at tho bottom of tho flight 
of steps, and which we have mentioned as being upon his 
left hand. 


He cast a light up and down this door, but could see no 
other fastening upon it save a lock. 

He pushed the door, but it was fast. 

The services of the picklock were again called into re¬ 
quisition. and, as tho lock was of the same make as tho 
other, there was just as little trouble in opening it. 

With a great deal of curiosity—for, of course, a great 
deal depended upon what kind of place it was beyond— 
Blueskin opened this door. 

As he had more Vaau half suspected from the situation 
of it, it disclosed a continuation of tho staircaso ho had 
just descended. 

“ The vaults ?” he said. “ Yes, this must lead to th* 
vaults beneath the old Abbey. I have bsard how vast is 
their extent, so vast that no man living is acquainted with 
all the ramifications. Surely, now, all will be well! I 
shall escape; but how I long to know the fate of Jack 
Sheppard and Edgworth Bess !” 

Blueskin might well feel anxious regarding the fate of 
his two companions, for their position was one of the 
greatest peril. 

The trampling of feet and the murmur of voices reached 
Blueskin’s ears, sometimes sounding quite close at hand 
and then afar off, as though the pursuers were dispersing 
themselves over the building, which was indeed the fact. 

This warned him to be quick in selecting his place ol 
concealment, for how could he tell how soon some one 
might try the door which ho had relocked. 

Accordingly, he, without hesitation or delay, com¬ 
menced the descent of the winding flight of steps, first 
taking care to rclock the second door. 

The damp, earthy sort of smell which now saluted his 
nostrils, as well as tho sawdust on the steps, confirmed 
him in his previous supposition that he was going to¬ 
wards tho vaults. 

An oppressive stillness was around him. 

The stillness of the tomb. 

No sound from above was now audible, though fain 
would our friend havo heard something to assure him 
that lie was among his fellow-crcatnros. 

As he descended, tho dampness of the air became more 
and moro perceptible. 

The caudle soon began to show signs of it, for it burned 
with a dim and sickly lustre, and scarcely dispelled the 
darkness immediately surrounding it. 

The stairs, too, became slippery, and Blueskin, in order 
not to lose his footing, was compelled to keep as tight a 
hold as ho could upon the btonework. 

Tho charnel-house odour increased, and made the air 
have a damp, sticky, sickening flavour when inhaled into 
the lungs. 

Such things as these, to a man who was flying for his 
life and seeking some place where he could be safe from 
the persecutions of his enemy, were minor inconveniences, 
and therefore Blueskin paid but little attention to them. 

At length tho bottom of tho steps was reached, and then 
Blueskin held the light as high np above his head as he 
could, and strove by looking round to ascertain what kind 
of a place he was in. 

He found that he stood in a small rectangular-shaped 
chamber. 

Advancing into tho middle of this, ho saw before him 
a doer deeply set in an arch, and having the appearance 
of great strength. 

Sawdust was thj^kly strewn upou the floor of this 
chamber, and Blueskin, holding the light down, saw tho 
traces of many footsteps, which clearly evidenced that 
the place had been visited quite recently. 

He saw this with alarm, because, although he had dona 
so much, he had by no means reached a place of absolute 
safety. 

Some means must be found of passing through that 
( door, which, doubtless, was in immediate connection with 
the vaults, of whose existence Blueskin had heard frequent 
mention made. 

This door, then, must be passed through. 

He listened, but not the faintest sound, save tho hurried ! 
beating of his own heart, reached his ears. ! 

The influence exerted upon human beings by darkness 
is as remarkable as it is universal, and Blueskin, strong- 
minded though he was, could not shake oil the feeling 
which possessed him. 

He did not delay, however, except to listen iu the man¬ 
ner we have described. 
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He then turned the whole of hia attention to the door, 
which was tlio only one visible. 

It was of iron. 

The feel and thu look of it told him that, 

Ho other fastenings woro visible, save a couple of bolts, 
which were shot into their sockets. 

One was near the top and the other near the bottom of 
the door. 

This was awkward. 

To pass through this door the bolts must be withdrawn, 
and when lie got on the other side, how were they to bo 
shot into their sockets again ? 

Had it been a wooden instead of an iron door, Blueskin 
might perhaps l^ve managed to accomplish the feat. 

Now it was out of tho question. 

The drawn bolts would show at once the route which 
ne had taken. 

But he could not hold back for this ono untoward cir¬ 
cumstance. 

He had a hope, too, that he might find fastenings on 
the other side, or, at least, be able to do something which 
would obstruct tho passage of his enemies through it, 
even if they were successful in tracking him so far. 

The bolts wore drawn back and the door opened. 

A gloomy-looking passage was disclosed beyond, but its 
extent could not be ascertained without a much better 
light than Blueskin could procure. 

Boldly enough he crossed tho threshold of the mys¬ 
terious-looking portal, and then, turning round, closed it 
after him. 

There were no fastenings of any kind on tho other side. 

Nor could he see auy movea. objects with which lie 
could construct a barricade, and prov - t it boiug opened 
easily. 

He was obliged to leave it just as it was. 

But he resolved to push on, for he might bo lucky 
enough to come to some place where he could safely hide 
himself, or else, better still, find some other means of 
emerging from the subterraneous place. 

Animated by this hope, he quickened his pace from a 
walk to a run, but he was soon compelled to pause, for 
the little wax hiper burned dimmer and dimmer every 
moment, and the rapid motion threatened its immediate 
extinguishment. 

The whole of tho passage was covered with sawdust, 
so that, as he trod, Blueskin produced no more sound than 
a spectre. 

He was now some considerable distance from the iron 
door, and he paused to listen. 

All was still. 

No trampling of feet, no overturning of various objects, 
no loud shouts, announced the approach of Wild and his 
men. 

Suddenly, howover, and just as he was about to move 
away, a sound arose, which for a moment made him tremble 
and his blood to rush with a sickening sensation to his 
heart. 

He leaned up against tho wall of tho passage. 

“What was that?” he said. “Oh! what was that? 
I trust I may nover hear that sound again.” 

There was a scared look upon Blucskin’s face as he 
spoke these words. 

The sound which so alarmed him was a groan, or some¬ 
thing that sounded like one. 

A groan uttered by some person in more than mortal 
agony, if one might judge from the tone of it. 

" What could it mean ? 

Cold beads of perspiration stood upon Blueskin’s fore¬ 
head as ho asked the question. 

His knees trembled beneath him. 

Blueskin was not a coward. 

The numberless exploits which, in the course of this 
narrative, wo have semi him perform, will all attest, in 
jne most satisfactory manner, to his courage. 

But he was a man, and not exempt from human in¬ 
fluence. 

Tho place in which he was oxercised a groat effect upon 
nis mind. 

It was impossible it could be otherwise. 

And he was not superstitious. 

Far from it. 

At a time when superstition was more rife and, conse¬ 
quently moro excusable than it ia now, he was less 
tainted with it than many were. 
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But the solemnity of the vaulted passage beneath West¬ 
minster Abbey— 

The deep silence which prevailed— 

The intense darkness, which the taper he carried only 
served to exhibit instead of to disperse— 

The sickly, clammy feel of the atmosphere in that sub¬ 
terraneous region— 

All these effects combined conspired to produco in his 
mind a feeling of dread—of shaking terror. 

In tho broad open eye of day, had he heard that sound, 
it would not have had that effect upon him which it did 
now. 

But here the case was different. 

Again came the awful sound. 

The wax taper trembled in his grasp, and cast odd-look¬ 
ing shadows on tho walls. 

Had his life depended upon his giving a reply, Blueskin 
could not have told from what direction the fearful cry 
proceeded. 

It seemed to fill all the dense impure air in the passage, 
to be borne along by it, and it sounded on all sides of him 
just alike. 

But such a sound! 

No imagination, howover vivid—no description, however 
well-penned—could give tho least idea of what it was 
like. 

All that could be said was that it was horrible—most 
horrible. 

Wliat could be the meaning of that sound ? 

Ero now, Blueskin had mauy a time heard how disem¬ 
bodied spirits roamed tho earth, and how strange sounds 
had been heard and strange sights seen in thoso receptacles 
provided for the interment of the deal. 

Strange sights seen. 

As this rew auction occurred to him, ho glared with 
straining, startling eyeballs up and down the passage, and 
his excited fancy pictured awful forms, which in reality 
had no existence. 

We can scarcely feel surprised at Bluegkin’s feelings. 

A writer to whom tho human heart, and all the varying 
feelings which swayed it, were well known, once said that 
he must indeed be something more or less than a man who 
could boldly stand forward and proclaim that lie was 
entirely free from all taint of superstition. 

We think so too. 

Everything was calculated to produco au effect upou 
Blueskin’s mind. 

The midnight hour. 

The ghostlike passage. 

And, in fine, all those appearances which have ever been 
deemed accessories to such a scene. 

Not for one moment did he think that such a sound as 
that which he now heard, heart-chilling as it was, pro¬ 
ceeded from his foes. 

In the strange, prolonged, wailing cry, there was such 
a tone of intense agony as no one could possibly imitate. 

It wa3 real. 

But he strove to call logic to his aid, and to fancy that 
it was but his heated imagination which had conjured up 
the sound that so alarmed him. 

Yain hope. 

Even as he tried to cheat himself into tho belief, ho 
caught himself stretching his sense of hearing to thd 
utmost, waiting for tho sound to come again. 

But would it do so ? 

That was the question. 

Blueskin listened. 


ClIAPTEli COLVril. 

BLUESKIN FATHOMS THE MYSTERY OF THE AWFUL CBS 
WHICH SO ALARMED 1UM. 

The horrible groan which had broken in upon t e intense 
silence of that gloomy place, was a sound so awful that 
it soemed quite impossible for it to be repeated a third 

It was such a cry as one could conceive some tortured 
spirit would utter when the dread sentence of ovci lasting 
punishment should bo pronounced. 

Jonathan Wild was forgotten. 

The danger with which he might fairly be presumed to 
be menaced was unheeded. . 

All his faculties wore bent upon that one ot listening 
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for a repetition of the sound which had filled his soul 
full of horror 

It came. 

And, though ho was waiting for it—expecting il—Blue- 
shin started with surprise. 

This last time the cry seemed much louder than before. 

Still it seemed to float upon the air and to fill the whole 
of the passage, making it impossible to say from whence it 
proceeded. 

Had not the cry come this third and last time, Elueskin 
might have succeeded in deluding himself into the belief 
that what he heard was fancy only. 

Now ho felt that to bo utterly impossible. 

The sound was too palpable for him to be mistaken. 

But, feeling ashamed of the sensations which had held 
him so long in bondage, he, with one great effort, forsook 
the support which the wall afforded him. 

He held the wax taper in the air, and looked defiantly 
around him. 

He made an effort to recover himself. 

Then spoke. 

He addressed himself. 

His voice had a peculiar hollow sound. 

“What was that?” he asked. “What was that? 
Surely it was a groan. Such a groan as some one would 
give who was suffering the direst pain. Who can it be ? 
Let me throw off from my soul all superstitious feelings. 
It must be some one human like myself. Yet what an 
awful one. It seemed to fill the air, and to reach my ears 
from every side alike. What can it mean ?” 

These words seemed to have some influence upon Blue- 
skin’s feelings. 

His voice, perhaps, altered in tone as it was, served to 
reassure him. 

Certain it is that, with a firm step and an erect gesture, 
he walked still further along the passage. 

On either side of him were low strong doors. 

He was reminded of Newgate. 

It looked just like one of the corridors of that gloomy 
building, with the cells opening from it on either side. 

He could have little doubt about where those doors led 

to. 

Not to cells but to family vaults—the receptacles of the 
wealthy dead. 

Did the cry he had heard emauate from some one of 
those vaulted chambers. 

He could scarcely think so. 

The doors were small, and composed of iron. 

They fitted closely in their frames. 

What groan, then, could penetrate through such a 
barrier ? 

It was while these thoughts occupied his mind that, for 
the fourth time, he heard the cry. 

But this time he was more composed than he had 
hitherto been. 

He was able to decide upon the spot from which it 
oame. 

“Furihcr along the passage,” he said. “Further 
along the passage. I am sure that vras where it sounded. 
Perhaps after all I have deceived myself. It may be the 
wind coming through some constructed aperture which 
causes the sound. 1 must soe. If that is so, who can say 
that that same aperture might not ho the means of leading 
me to freedom.” 

Having taken this view of the case, Blueskin might be 
said to have almost entirely shaken off the superstitious 
notions which oppressed him. 

To be sure, ho glanced uneasily from side to side as he 
pursued his way along the passage, but there was nothing 
more to denote his trepidation. 

Five minutes afterwards his progress was arrested bv a 
stone wall. 

The passage extended no further in that direction. 

He made a narrow examination of this wall in the hope 
ot being able to detect t'he crevice which he had made up 
his mind must exist, .and which had produced the awful ciy. 

But nothing of the kind met his ear. 

The wall presented ono uniform level surface, and 
nowhere in it could be detected what he had imagined 
must exist. 

This brought hack with full force all his old ideas to 
his mind. 

He turned r ound quickly and placed his back against 
tho wall. 


No sound of his pursuers reached his ears, nor had any 
for a long space of time. 

In fact, Jonathan Wild had withdrawn from the Abbey 
after his unsuccessful soarch, and was on his way homo 
to Newgate-street. 

But of this comfortable piece of news Blueskin was, of 
course, in ignorance. 

“This is foolish of me,” he said. “Let me discard 
from my brain all the ideas which gather there. Let mo 
discard all the superstitious fancies. It may be that in 
one of these vaults, the doors of which are on either side 
of ms, there may bo somo unhappy wretch suffering the 
agonies of premature interment, and it may bo from his 
lips that these awful sounds have come which have so 
terrified aud alarmed me. 

This was a very plausible viow of ihe case indeed, and 
Blueskin felt strengthened and revived by it. 

It might, however, turn out to be just as fallacious as 
his former hypothesis. 

“I will ascertain,” continued Blueskin, still speaking 
* his thoughts aloud, for he found it a great convenience to 
I do so, “ 1 will ascertain whether I am right. But how 
am I to do this ? Perhaps the cry will not come again.” 

He listened, as if in the expectation that his words 
would meet with some kind of response. 

But all was still. 

“ I will walk down the passage,” he said, “ and knock 
at all the doors in succession. Then, if there is any in¬ 
mate in one of them who wishes to emerge, he will do 
something to attract my attention.” 

By these words it would seem that Blueskin had re¬ 
gained something like his ordinary composure. 

Iteason and reflection had dispelled the delusions of his 
brain. 

In pursuance of the determination which Le had formed, 
he took a pistol from his pocket, and grasped it by the 
barrel, so that ho was able to use the butt-end of it as a 
hammer. 

Holding tho candle in the other hand, he stepped for¬ 
ward. 

Then, upon reaching the first door, he struck three 
heavy blows upon it. 

A sharp metallic sound was produced. 

Ere the reverberations had died away, Blueskin applied 
his ear to the door and listened, so as to bo quite sure, 
should any sound arise, whether or not it came from 
within. 

The necessity of this precaution was soon apparent. 

The same cry arose. 

It still seemed to float upon the air, and to come from 
all directions at the samo moment. 

But having his ears upon the door in the manner we 
have described, Blueskin was prepared to say with 
certainty that the sound did not proceed from tho interior 
of that vault, at least. 

Being satisfied of this, he proceeded to the next, and 
went through precisely the same operation with the next 

And so on with the next and the next, until he had 
gone all down the passage on ono side, and reached the 
door again which led into the rectangular-shaped chamber. 

Ho wasbaflled yet, but still he was not disposed to give 
up tho search. 

He felt if ho did that the recollection of what he had 
heard would bo continually present to his mind, and that 
in daylight he would ho utterly ashamed of himself. 

1 lo resolved to go up the other side of the passage, 
knocking at every door. 

He did so, and went lialf-tyay without meeting with 
any better success. 

'l'lien he paused in doub. 

He had struck three blows, 
j He fancied he heard a response. 

But so faint a one as to make it quite reasonable for him 
k doubt. 

We struck again at the samo door, aud this time with 
greater vehemence than on the previous occasion. 

A faint voice replied to him. 

There could he no doubt about it. 

“ Some one has been immured alive,” he thought. 

Holding the light close to tho door, he looked 
down for the fastenings 

His eyes fell upon two bolts. 

These ho withdrew with nervous haste. 

Then he attempted to pull the door open. 
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But in vain. 

It still remained fast. 

A closer search now showed him a keyhole, and, before 
ho applied his picklock to it, he bethought himself of an 
expedient which would sot all his doubts at rest. 

Restoring his pistol to his pocket, ho stooped down and 
applied his lips to the keyhole. 

Then he spoke as follows— 

“ If there is anyone here in life who wishes to escape, 
and have uttered sugh dismal groans to attract attention, 
let him speak, for a friend is at hand who will lend him 
all the assistance in his power.” 

Blueskin had no sooner spoken than, with the utmost 
speed, he moved his mouth and placed his ear to the key¬ 
hole, in order to catch, with as much distinctness as pos¬ 
sible, the reply to his words. 

It came. 

The voice was feeble, but Blue skin could catch tto im¬ 
port of the words which were spoken. 

‘•Mercy—mercy!” cried this voice, in gasping, wailing 
tones. “ Have mercy upon me, and save me. Oh! have 
mercy upon me. Save me—save me from all the horrors 1 
of this dreadful place. You shall have gold—gold, it you 
will only save me.” 

“Patience,” cried Blueskin, putting his mouth to the 
keyhole again, and speaking in an assuring tone of voice. 

“ Have patience, and I will do my best to help you. I 
have been chased to this spot by my foes, hut I heard 
your cries, and I will aid you. The door of the vault is 
etrong, and seems well secured, so that I may be some 
time in making an entrance.” 

“ I will be patient,” said the voice; “ but, oh! lose no 
more time than you can possibly help in freeing me from 
this place. You do not know the horrors of it. Quick, 
oh! quick.” 

“ Patience.” 

“I am patient, buttho vault is full of noisome reptiles, 
and I have great trouble in keeping off the rats—they 
ewarm here. They surround me by thousands. I am 
already bleeding in many places from the wounds which 
their fangs have inflicted. Quick—oh! quick.” 

“I will be quick,” 

There could be no mistaking the tones of genuine 
horror with which these words were spoken by the 
living inmato of the tomb. 

As Blueskin heard them he felt the blood curdle in his 
veins, and his breath came short and thick. 

But he did not allow these emotions to interfere with 
his exertions to procure the prisoner’s release. 

He set about the task forthwith. 

The first thing he did was to make a close inspection of 
the keyhole by means of his wax taper. 

Ho found the leek to be a very good one, but still he 
did not despair of being able to shoot back the bolt with 
the picklock. 

What he had already that night effected with this little 
instrument will suffice to show the reader that ho was 
quite an expert in the use of it. 

And so he was. 

But, then, his expertness was the result of long practioe. 

He inserted the same hooked piece of steel into the lock 
as he had made use of on former occasions. 

The lock, however, appeared to have some intricate 
mechanism, or there was some peculiarity in its construc¬ 
tion, for Blueskin, after repeated trials, could make no 
impression upon it. 

And, during tho time which elapsed while Blueskin 
was the# occupied, the occupant of the vault from time so 
time gave vent to the most doleful crios and lamenta¬ 
tions. 

It was in vain that Blueskin exhorted him to be patient, 
and explained the difficulties he had to contend within 
opening the door. 

“ The rats!” was the shrieking response. “ The rats! 
They grow bolder every moment. I cannot keep them 
off. They spring upon me in all directions. They <rar 
my flesh Off —off! I cannot keep them off.” 

“ A little more patience,” said Blueskin, who still per¬ 
severed with the use of the picklock in spite of the frequent 
defeats. “A little more patience, and then all will be 
wull.” 

With this small amount of consolation the prisoner had 
<o be content. 

Had he possessed at that moment anything else adapted 


to unfastening the lock, of course he would have made a 
trial of it, but he had not. 

If the picklock failed utterly, he did not know what Le 
should do. 

But he had faith in it, and continued to work on. 

He knew that the lock might baflle him to tho last 
moment, and then fly back. 

A bullet through the keyhole would, perhaps, have 
shattered the lock, so much as to make it possible to burst 
the door open ; but Blueskin was afraid to adopt such a 
means as that, lest the sound should reach his enemies 
and guide them to the spot. 

To his satisfaction, the crooked piece of steel at last 
caught in the bolt of the lock, and then a sudden twist ol 
the wrist forced it back into its setting. 

So far as the lock was concerned, the prisoner was free 
to emerge from the vault. 

lilueskin said as much, and strove to push it open. 

But it resisted all his efforts, and remained as immovable 
as a rock. 


CHAPTER CCLIX. 

blueskin rescues the stranger from the vaults, 

AND HAS A CONTEST WITH THE RATS. 

It was a minute or two before Blueskin could think what 
was the reason the door would not open, now that appar¬ 
ently all the fastenings were removed, and then, with a 
sudden rush, the idea came across him that the door opened 
outwardly into the passage, instead of inwardly into the 
vault, as he had first supposed. 

To have this idea and to try whether it was correct 
seemed simultaneous occurrences, and they were nearly 
so. 

He hooked the piece of steel in the keyhole, and then 
found that, as he pulled towards him, the door slowly 
creaked open upon its hinges. 

From the impatience which the person who was tho 
inmate of that vault had all along displayed to have the 
door opened and make his escape, Blueskin quite antici¬ 
pated that ho would make a sudden rush into the passage. 

We say “he” because the tones of the voice were de¬ 
cidedly masculine. 

But nothing of the sort took place. 

All was still. 

Not a sound—not a movement came from the interior 
of the vault. 

As soon as he was cognizant of this, Blueskin carried 
his hand to his forehead, and those strange notions which 
had first seized upon his brain, when he heard tho awful 
cry, returned with redoubled foreo. 

What if, after all, he had been made the dupe of some 
horrible spectre, for whom those dark and pestiferous 
vaults were a congenial residence. 

All that he had ever hoard from time to time, and all 
the horrors that his own imagination supplied him with, 
rushed upon his brain, and, dizzy and sick, he once more 
leaned against the wall. 

But he was aroused from this by a scuffling noise, and 
now and then a squeak. 

Then the truth burst upon him at once. 

“ What a fool I am to stand here liko this. I see it all 
now, and, owing to my folly, my services may turn out to 
be unavailing. The poor wretch is exhausted, and has 
doubtless sunk upon the ground—perhaps he has fainted 
with the joy of his release from such an awful place. 
That is tho reason of the silence, and now tho rats aro 
banqueting upon hini, while ho is powerless to keep them 
off 1” 

As ne spoke, Bluesrin drew his sword, an 1 rushed Into 
the cell. 

A scampering sound followed his appearance. 

Then, holding the light above his head, he saw that 
rats, in countless numbers, were racing over the floor. 

It was a large vault into which Blueskin had pene¬ 
trated. 

On all sides of him were coffins placed upon shelves 
ranged round the walls. 

The floor of tho vault was thickly covered with saw¬ 
dust. 

But it was rot upon these objects that Blueslrin’s g uxt 
rested. 

He took a passing glance at them merely. 
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His principal attention—indeed, bis whole attention was 
riveted upon the object which lay at his feet. 

It was the body of a man. 

But so disfigured, so ten, and in such a deplorable con¬ 
dition, that it was only oy the looks of the general outline 
that it could be presumed to be such, 

It was dappled in blood, which had soaked into the 
sawdust all round, and clotted together. 

The man lay upon his side, and exhibited not the least 
traces of life or motion. 

The rats, with t hieh the vault appeared to be infested, 
beat a precipitate retreat as soon as our friend appeared 
with the light. 

There was nr jr not ono to be seen, though, doubtless, 
from some secure corner thc-v were watching with their 
keen, bright e, es the doings of the intruder who had dis¬ 
turbed them from their feast. 

Seeing this, Blueskin sheathed his sword, for he did not 
know when he entered whether he should have to fight 
a battle with these ferocious creatures. 

But for the preseut they had beaten a retreat. 

The little piece of wax taper which had been of such 
assistance to Blueskin in his explorations was now almost 
burnt out, so, before he did anything else, lie took a new 
piece from his pocket, and, lighting it, threw the other 
p'ece away. 

Then he stooped down, and proceeded to render the 
poor miserable-looking object all tbo assistance in his 
power. 

An expression of loathing and disgust came over his 
face as he did so. 

The horror of the spectaclo before him was almost more 
than he could bear. 

The body was that of a mau about fifty years of age. 

At least, Bllteskin judged him to be so, from the fact 
that his hair was thin and white, and his face, where it 
was not clotted with blood, being wrinkled and sallow. 

The clothing upon it was of an excelleut material, but 
not such as would be worn by the highest in the laud, for, 
in the times of which we write, a man’s rank was tolerably 
well indicated by his dress. 

But it was torn in many places, and from all those 
places where routs were visible blood was slowly oozing, 
and soaking into the sawdust. 

The hands, too, were dreadfully torn—doubtless in bis 
attempts to ward off the attacks of the rats. In fact, in 
some places the fiesh bad been stripped away, and the 
ghastly bones left bear. 

It was a horrible spectacle. 

“Is he dead?’’ asked Blueskin, in a strange, hollow 
whisper—“ is he dead ?” 

lie shrank for a moment from placing his baud upon 
the man’s heart and ascertaining, but he overcame that 
feeling. 

lie felt it to be his duty to succour the unfortunate man 
to the best of his ability. 

He would expect it were he in his place, and so our 
friend nerved himself to his disagreeable task. 

If lie had forsook him—if he left him to his fate—we 
should have ceased to feel that respect for him which we 
do at present. 

The moment Blueskin touched the prostrate form, a 
faint moan came from the blood-stained lips. 

“ He lives,” said Blueskin—“ he lives !” 

Existence certainly did seem to cling to the pained and 
emaciated carcass, but that might bo a different thing to 
living. 

Blueskin, however, considered it warranted him in taking 
measures for his recovery to consciousness. 

Accordingly he took out a small bottle of rum, and, with¬ 
drawing the cork, allowed a considerable quantity to flow 
into tho man’s inoutli, whom he turned over on his back in 
order to facilitate its passage down his throat. 

Tho result was rather startling. 

The man gasped for breath, and, hv the light of the 
taper, Blueskiu could see he was rapidly turning black vn 
the f 

He, therefore, turned him over once more. 

This produced a very violent fit of eonghing, which 
Blueskin assisted by bangiug tho unfortunate mau upon 
his back. 

But the result of all this was that the man recovered. 

His mind wandered, for he only addressed Blueskin in 
an incoherent manner, and implored for mercy ami help, 


while he fought numerous battles with legions of imaginary 
rats. 

“He will never get better here,” thought Blueskin. “ I 
must get him out iuto tho corridor. The air smells better 
and fresher than it is here. I must do it.” 

The task which Blueskin thus set himself was not a 
very pleasant one. 

The appearance of the poor emaciated wretch was hor¬ 
rible to a degree. 

Moreover, he was bleeding from many wounds. 

But Blueskin did not shrink much. 

Before lifting tho body up, though, he plentifully 
sprinkled it witli sawdust, of which there was such a plen¬ 
tiful supply on the floor of tbo vault. 

This had tho effect, not only of stanching the blood, but 
also of making the man somewhat more comfortable to 
handle. 

But it added considerably to the grotesque hideousness 
of his appearance. 

' Having done this mucli, Blueskin stuck the piece of 
taper on the door-post, so that it shed a light partly into 
the vault, and partly into the corridor beyond. Then, 
lifting the almost insensible form, he carried it out into 
the passage. * 

But it would seem as though the rats had a strong ob¬ 
jection to this proceeding on Blueskin’s part. 

They had submitted quietly enough to all his other 
movements, having a natural dread of him, but no sooner 
diil ho raise the body from the floor, than they every one 
seemed to be endowed with fresh courage, and they made 
an attack upon him. 

Burdened as he was, Blueskin w as unable to repel the 
assault with anything like effect. 

He turned his attention to getting out of the cell es 
quickly as possible. 

But this he found to be no easy matter. 

From the floor, from the walls, from the ceiliug, from 
every nook and corner of the place, the rats poured out in 
countless shoals. 

They sprang upon Blueskin with surprising boldness, 
fastening their claws and faug-lika teeth both in his flesh 
and wearing apparel. 

Ho kicked with his feet, and kept them off as well as he 
could, but they returned undaunted to the attack. 

They sprang, too, upon the unconscious body which 
Blueskin carried, and hero they had their own way, for the 
unfortunate mau could not defend himself in the slightest 
degree, though now and then a deep and hollow groan 
would come from his lips. 

Blueskin was bewildered. 

Ho doubt the secret of the rats making the attack they 
did upon him was in consequenco of his having put down 
the light, for, while he held that in his hand, they had 
not offered to molest him. 

Now they sprang at his face and neck, and inflicted 
sharp wouuds upon him. 

Ho made a sadden dash forward to leave the vault, his 
intention being to place fehc body on the floor of the pas¬ 
sage, aud theu close the door of tho vault quickly, so as to 
shut as many of the vermin as lie could in it. 

But, unfortuuately for him, while passing through tho 
doorway, he struck against the taper, which he had stuck 
against the post. 

It fell to tho ground, and in a moment all was darkness. 

A curse came from Bluesldn’slips at this unlucky acci¬ 
dent, and a scream, which sounded like one of exultation, 
from tho rats, who now renewed their attack with ten 
times more fierceness than before. 

But Blueskiu did not lose his presence of miml. 

Despite the danger of his situation, be recollected what 
he had intended to do. 

Quickly, then, he placed the body upon the floor of the 
passage, and, though it was so dark, he caught hold of tbo 
door of the vault and swuug it shut. 

A horrible squeaking arose, for several rats were jammed 
against the door-post. 

Although the wax taper had fallen to tho ground, and 
doubtless by this time was devoured, yet Blueskiu Pad 
several others in his pocket. 

So he produced them quickly, and soon had ono lighted. 

He drew his sword, 

Of course, a great many rats had made their way 
through the doorway with him, and, rendered desperate 
by the attack which had been made upon them, no longer 
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allowed the feeble gleam of the taper to dismay them, but 
presented a bold front. 

Ono wave, however, of Blue skin’s weapon did wonders 
in the shape of dispersing them. 

At last he routed them altogether, audthen ho renewed 
his attentions to the wounded man. 

The comparatively fresh air which filled the passage— 
fresh in comparison with tho air in the vault—assisted 
very much to recover him, besides which, tho stimulant 
which Blueskin had so unsparingly administered began to 
exert its effects. 

In a little time he managed to sit up, and support his 
back agaiust the wall. 

Then he partook of some more spirit, and, opening his 
eyes, looked with an expression of intelligence into the 
face of his saviour. 

lie groaned now and then, for he evidently suffered 
much agony from the rat-bites ho had received. 

Blueskin could speak from experience as to their painful 
character. 

But he thought not of himself. 

Ho gave his undivided atteution to the man ho had 
rescued from the vault. 

ilo every moment got better and better. 

Blueskin spoke to him soothingly and cheerfully. 

“Recover yourself as much as you can. You are 
saved.” 

“ Saved?” 

“ Yes, saved from the vault. Saved from all tho horrors 
of such a death as you were menaced with.” 

“ Oh! Heaven, yes.” 

“ Believe me, all is welt” 

“All?” 

“ Yes. I am but a poor fugitive, hunted fey the minions 
of the law, but all that I can do for you I will. I was 
forced by my foes to seek shelter in this spot, and I heard 
your groans while hiding. You are saved, and, when you 
feel well enough to accompany me, I will do my best to 
lead you from this place.” 

“ A thousand thanks!” 

“ You speak better than you did.” 

“Do I?” 

“You do, indeed.” 

% I feel stronger.” 

“ I rojoico to hear it.” 

“ But oh! the anguish which I suffer from my wounds 
is almost more than I can bear ” 

“ Have patience.” 

“ I have.” 

“You have escaped by a hair’s-breadth the most hor- 
rible death you can conceive, that of being eaten up 
alive.” 

“ By rats ?” 

“ Yes, by rats. 1 have had a serious battle with them, 
but in tho end proved myself the conqueror. I liavo 
beaten them all off. But, come, are you now able to 
rise ?” 

“ I think so, if you will assist me.” 

“ Come, then.” 


CHAPTER OOLX. 

BLUESKIN AND THE STRANGER ESCAPE FROM WESTMIN¬ 
STER ABREY, AND THE FORMER COMMITS A ROBBERY 

ON THE HIGHWAY. 

Blueskin assisted his strange companion to his leer. 

But it taxed his strength to the utmost to preservo an 
erect attitude, and ho was forced to lean rather heavily 
npon our friend’s arm. 

“ Take me from this place,” he said—“ oh, take me 
Irom this place! The very atmosphere here is full of 
horror. Take me from it. l*’or the service you have 
rendered me you shall be well rewarded.” 

“I will not refuse your bounty.” said Blueskin, 
“because, to be frank with you, it will be very acceptable 
tome. Still, I should like’yon to understand that I did 
not aid you merely from a calculation of receiving a 
reward for so doing.” 

“ I know—I know.” 

“ I was hunted to the death, and, as the only resource 
I had, sought shelter in this venerable pile. I gained a 
staircase, which led me to those vaults, and while explor¬ 
ing tlieLr gloomy recesses I heard a groan ; at first I was 


terrified aud full of fears, but I recovered myself, and— 
you know the rest.” 

“ I do know the rest, my brave deliverer, and I can 
never recompense you for what you have done ; without 
your interposition and aid, I should, by this time, have 
been a mangled corpse.” 

“Do not think of that. You have asked me to lead 
you from this place.” 

“ Yes, oh ! yes.” 

“I will try.” 

“ Try ?” 

“ Yes. Did I not tell yon I had been hunted here ?” 

“You did.” • 

“ That argues, then, that I am a stranger here, which 
is just tho fact of the case.” 

“ I see." 

“ But I have reason to think that I have succeeded in 
throwing them altogether off the scent. Consequently 
my next proceeding will be to get out of this building.” 

“ And you will let me accompany you ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Then you shall name your own reward.” 

While speaking, the strangely assorted pair made their 
way along tho passage leading to the bottom of the steps. 

It will be seen that Blueskin was very frank with this 
stranger. 

But his reason was, he felt exceedingly curious to learn 
something of the history of this man he had rescued, aud 
he thought candour would beget candour. 

The stranger, however, never offered to say a word 
about himself. 

Nor could Blueskin well ask him, considering the 
manner in which they had become acquainted. 

Ho waited, for he was in hopes that ero long his 
curiosity would be gratified. 

The top of the staircaso was reached without the 
occurrence of any particular incident, the time being 
occupied in conversation of too unimportant a nature to 
be put before the reader. 

Upon reaching the door leading into the Abbey, Blue¬ 
skin unlocked it as he had done on tho former occasion, 
and passed through. 

They were now in the body of the building. 

Morning was close at hand, and through the numerous 
windows there came faint beams of light, sufiiciont to 
enable our friends to see their way without the little wax 
taper, which he accordingly extinguished. 

“We will get out, if wo can, at the first door we come 
to,” Blueskin said. 

His companion assented. 

I-ike most other places, the doors in Westminster Abbey 
were secured more against anyone entering than any¬ 
one leaving the building. 

A lock was all that interposed, and Blueskin, having 
first reconnoitred through a side window, and ascer¬ 
tained that none of his enemies were about, pushed the 
bolt of the lock back with so little trouble that his strange 
companion was scarcely aware of what had been done. 

The fresh, cool, morning air blew gratefully upon their 
faces, and did a great deal towards thoroughly reviving 
tho wounded man. 

But he presented a terrible spectacle. 

Ho was covered with sawdust coagulated with blood, 
or where it was not stained with the ensanguined fluid, 
tho white showed out in all the more horrible contrast. 

Blood was flowing, too, from all parts of his body, and 
his clothing was torn to shreds. 

Such was tho singular-looking object which emerged 
with Blueskin into the light or day from the vaults ot 
Westminster Abbey. 

The stranger, whoever ho might be, was in a most 
deplorable state of weakness, and Blueskin felt that he 
should have to snpport him to whatever place he was 
going, for he could not have walked unaided. 

But how could Blueskin go with him without incurring 
the utmost danger ? 

Even at that early hour peoplo would be abroad, aud 
curiosity would be excited the moment they caught sight 
ot tho bleeding blood-stained object by the side of which 
Blueskin walked. 

The latter was, of course, in great dread of detection, 
and was obliged to be exceedingly careful how ho showed 
himself. 

And yet Blueskiu did not like to mention tlu3 

_ _ i 
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Hut the stranger thought of it. 

“ Did you not toll mo, ho said, “ that you were hunted 
bv tho myrmidons of tho law ?” 

“ Yos.” 

“ Is it not, thon, very injudicious of you to show your¬ 
self in broad daylight?’’ 

“It is, very.” 

“ How do you know where the officers are searching 
for you ?” 

“ I cannot tell.” 

“ I see wo must part. I will never consent to bringing 
you into trouble. You have done me good servi'o, tad I 
am grateful to you for it. I cannot consent to your ac¬ 
companying mo any further. Leave mo hero; I shall 
soon get assistance. 

“I cannot leave you." 

“Why not?” 

“ You are unfit to bo left. But I Lave a thought.” 

“A thought?” 

“Yus. You doubtless have seme place to which you 
wish to go. la it not so ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then I will hail a hackney-coach, and you can direct 
tho man to drive you wherever you think proper.” 

“ Many thanks.” 

“ Does that arrangement suit you ?" 

“ Admirably.” 

“Good, then. Wo have not far to go before wo como 
to a stand for hackney carriages, xhero we can hire 
one.” 

“ Thanks; and now, as wo go along, I will tell you 
that which doubtless you are very curious to know. You 
have not said so, but 1 guess it. You wonder how I Came 
to bo in the vaults as you found me." 

“ I have wondered.” 

“Then I will tell you. At least, all that I am allowed 
to tell you, for there is much which involves cithers besides 
inysell, and therefore 1 am obliged to keep silent on those 
heads. But, as 1 said before, I will satisfy your curiosity 
by telling you all that I dare tell you.” 

“Do not put yourself to auy inconvenience on that 
account,” said Blueskin. “ You need not tell me anything. 
It i3 by no means compulsory for you to do so. As I say, 
the circumstances under which I found you have aroused 
my curiosity and wonder to the highest degree." 

“You shall be satisfied—to some extent, at any rate. 
You would like to know how I, a living man, came to be 
an inmate, or rather prisoner, in one of the vaults below 
the old Abbey of Westminster.” 

“Just so.” 

“ 1 am tho victim of a plot—one of the foulest plots 
that one human being ever concocted against another." 

Blueskin remained sileut, and waited for the stranger 
k> proceed. 

“ I have a foe," lie said. “ A bitter, uncompromising 
enemy. Under what circumstances I incurred his resent¬ 
ment does not matter. Let it suffice it is so. Ho swore 
to have his revenge upon me.” 

“ Ay—ay.” 

“ It was only indirectly that I heard this. Personally 
to my face, I mean—he seemed my best friend. Wo 
were always friendly together, and I never perceived the 
least malice in his words or actions, so that, naturally 
enough, I refused to believe what had been told me con¬ 
cerning liis words when I was not present. I disregarded 
them altogether. Now I find how wrong I was to do so.” 

Blueskin was deeply interested. 

I* I arn all attention,” he said. 

“ This scorning friend of mine, but bitter foe as lie was 
in reality, continued on the most intimate and friendly 
terms with me. lie had a reason for that. It Was that 
lie could lull me into a false security, dissipate my sus¬ 
picions, and so he all the easier able to achieve hi3 re¬ 
venge. I will tell you what he did.” 

The stranger (a*sed, for lie found the effort to speak a 
painful and difficult one; however, he did not wait long, 
hut continued : 

“I see, now,” he said, looking around him, “that 
another day has just dawned. I have, then, been upwards 
of twenty-four hours an inmate of that vault in which 
you found me—how much longer, I cannot tell. I seem 
to have been there an ago. But let that pass. Yonder 
j 3 the stand for tho hackney coaches, is there not ?’’ 

“ Yes." 


“ I must be quick, then." 

While this little conversation was proceeding, the 
strangely-assorted pair made their way from the Abbey to 
that street leading from Westminster Bridge to St. 
James’s Park, and whore there was, as there is now, a 
long rank of hackney carriages waiting for hire. 

In a more rapid voice, the stranger continued: 

“This false friend of mine, against whom I had 
scarcely any suspicion, despite the caution* which hail 
boon whispered in my ears, invited uu> out with him upon 
a rather peculiar errand. 

“ I consented, and accompanied him. 

“ That errand wua to the vaults beneath Westminster 
Abbey. 

“ My enemy is a man sprung from a goodly stock. For 
centuries has that vault in which I was made a prisoner 
been tho receptacle of his ancestors’ remains. 

“ The excuse that he mado for his visit to this strange 
place was that ho required to look at tho inscription upOE 
one of the coffins for an important purpose, and ho wished 
me to accompany him, because it was necessary he should 
have a witness, and he selected me, so ho saifl, because 
he felt that I wan the only one of all his numerous friends 
in whom ho could put trust.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“ Yes, that was the specious plea with which he deluded 
me. I fell headlong and blindly into the snare thus art¬ 
fully laid for me. 1 consented to accompany him in tho 
capacity of witness of what took place. 

“ We entered tho Abbey together, and then, without 
having any of tho officials of tho building for his guide, 
ho led mo down a flight of steep stone steps. 

“ Ho was provided with a small lantern, which ho illu¬ 
minated. 

“In this way we descended tho steps, and presently 
gained a narrow stone passage, on both sides of which 
were numerous iron doors, which he told me opened into 
the various vaults. 

“ At length we paused before one of tho doors, and he 
intimated to mo that wo had readied tho end of our 
journey. 

At the same time he handed mo the lantern, and 
requested me to hold it while ho felt in nis pocket for the 
key of the vault. 

“ Of course I complied with his request, and took the 
lantern. 

“After a brief search he produced the key, and fitting 
it in!o tho keyhole, turned it back in the lock. 

“ My teeth chattered, and I felt a deadly chill ness all 
over me, mingled with the apprehension that some dread¬ 
ful thing wa3 about to happen. 

“But I attributed this feeling to the different objects 
with which I was surrounded—1 conceived that the nature 
of the place I was in would produce such a sensation as I 
have described. 

“My treacherous friend swung the door open, and stood 
aside a little. 

“Having tho light, I supposed lie wanted mo to enter 
first, so I crossed tho threshold without hesitation, in tno 
full anticipation that he was about to follow me. 

“And to a certain extent be did so. 

“ But no sooner did ho find that I fairly stood within 
the vault than, springing back, he closed the door with a 
clang, leaving me inside. 

“ lie was easily able to do this, for he ha/1 never let go 
of the key—that key which the next moment I heard 
turned round in the lock and the bolt shot. 

“ I was indeed a prisoner. 

“ At first I could not believe the reality of what had 
taken place, it seemed too horrible, but the sawdust on 
Ilia door, the coffins in the niches, and, above ail, the voice 
of my foe, were too real for doubt to any longer hold a place 
within my bosom. 

“ Then I thought it wa3 merely a trick hd was playing 
me in order to test my courage, but when I hears the 
words be spoke to me, that idea, like tho preceding one, 
was dissipated, 

“ So changed was his voice that I scarcely recognised 
it—it seemed like the voice of a fiend. 

“ He had, I fancy, stooped until his month was on a level 
with the keyhole, an 1 it was through thi3 orifice that the 
sound came. 

“ Then ho poured into my ears a long history, and con¬ 
cluded with saying that I was now past all human hope. 
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hat 1 must die in tLat vault a lingering death of starva- 
ton, that it would be in vain for me to shriek and err for 
ielp, fceeause no Lurnau ears would hear my cries, as 
Lose vaults were very rarely used or visited. He told me 
hat I was already dead, that hiit revenge wa 3 accom- 
•lished, and he left me to my fate. 

“ In vain I shrieked and implored his mercy. I suppli- 
ated him and used every argument which I thought 
vould induce him to set me at liberty. But all in vain, 
le answered me only with a mocking laugh, which chilled 
“ c “te Wood of my veins when I heard it, and then he 
trode away along the passage. 

I listened to the sound of his retreating footsteps until, 
hough I strained my hearing to the utmost, I could hear 
hem no longer. I need not describe my sufferings—thev 
vere hornble. 1 itihave already seen a part; providence, 
-Ov. e\er, interposed and prevented the consummation of 
io mica vnlaiuy. k on are the instrument ot that mvste- 
noua power, and I have escaped the most awtul of all 
leatLs. 


CHAPTER CCLXI. 

IH.UESKIN DETERMINES TO MAKE AN EXCURSION UPON 
THE HIGHWAY. 

As the stranger uttered the words with which the last 
chapter concluded, he paused. 

The stand for hackney carriages was reached. 

He panted for breath, and he wiped the perspiration 
from Lis face. 

It stood npon it in huge clustering beads. 

To the extraordinary narrative he had just related, 
Blneskin listened with an all-absorbing interest. 

It seemed to lift him, so to speak, above hri own 
troubles, and produced that effect upon his mind which a 
romance will at times produce. 

And, indeed, the story Was well calculated to produce 
such an effect upon any one who listened to it. 

It possessed all the elements needed in a relation of 
any wild and wonderful adventure. 

Moreover, Blneskin had the advantage of hearing the 
wards from the lips of the man himself. 
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“ We are at our destination now,” ho said, “ and I must 
bid you farewell.” 

“ Farewell,” said the stranger. 

“ Shall I call a coaeli ? ” 

“ If you do not mind the trouble.” 

Blueskin held up his hand and beckoned 023 C? the 
drivers^ who were all on the alert for a fare. 

“ I need not prolong. Vny painful story,” continued the 
stranger. “ You must have already heard enough to 
make you comprehend the circumstances uudei which 1 
became a tenant of that living tomb. The next impor¬ 
tant event was my liberation by yourself, for which I shall 
never be able to be sutliciently grateful.” 

“Do not mention that,” said Blneskin, “ for I cannot 
see that I have done anything so deserving of your grati¬ 
tude. Chance alone took me to those vaults, and it was 
simply a duty to release you.” 

“ 1 like the spirit in winch you look at the affair. And, 
now, one word before we part.” 

“ Willingly,” said Blneskin, but, as be spoke, be cast 
an uneasy glance around, for it was getting light now 
with extreme rapidity, and be did not know what prying 
eve might bo fixed upon him and observing all bis 
actions. 

The stranger noticed the look. 

“ I will not keep you. In the first place, here is a 
small purse, containing the bulk of the money I have 
about me. Take it, I pray you, aud use it iu tbo manner 
you may consider most to your advantage.” 

Speaking these words, the stranger took a small 
leather pocket-book from bis pocket, and, thrusting it 
into his hand, entered the hackney-carriage and ordered 
the coachman to drive on, thus not affording Blueskin au 
opportunity of refusing to receive bis bounty. 

Our old friend stood on tbo footpath and watched tlie 
crazy vehicle take its way up the street in the direction of 
Whitehall. 

lie turned away then, aud with a confused feeling about 
bis brain, muttered— 

“ What a strange adveuturo. I eannot bauisb the inci¬ 
dents from my mind, and somehow I feel a presentiment 
that sooner or later i shall bear something more about it. 
Surely, never in the pages of old romance is anything so 
strange to be found. Upon what a mere chance depended 
Lis liberation from the vault! Had I not been in a 
manner of speaking forced to take shelter there, lie would 
have remained its tenant still, and then, some many 
years hence, when the vault was opened, the curiosity of 
the public would have been aroused by the discovery of a 
skeleton in it,; but there would huvo been nothing left to 
tell the tale ! ” 

Blueskin once mere looked around him. 

Tlio sun was already high iu the Leavens, and many 
people were astir. 

“ 1 must direct my thoughts to my own safety,” he 
said. “ This money readies my hands most fortunately, 
for I have much need of it. Where shall I find Jack and 
poor Edgworth Bess? Can it be possible they have 
fallen into tLe hands of the arch fiend, Jonathan Wild, 
who haunts us like some ferocious animal to the death. 
Where shall I look for them ?” 

That was a question to which it was not a very easy 
matter to frame a reply. 

“ It, is a forlorn hope,” continued Blueskin, “hut it is 
the only one. I must go down to the river hank where 1 
last left them, and see if there now remains any traces of 
their presence.” 

Having come to tlae determination of doing something, 
Blueskin felt much lighter at heart, and with something 
of his ordinary spirit he directed his steps towards the 
liver’s side. 

He made his approach carefully, however, for ho was 1 
not without the reasonable dread that some of liis j 
enemies or Jonathan Wil l’s spies were about. 

Blueskin was always uneasy upon that subject. 

The few remarks he made to Boss, the landlord, v.IH 
enable the reader to understand the state of his mind. 

The conviction had laid hold of him that the tn-ef- 
taher laid got up some elaborate system of watering. 

Ho fancied that every movement he made was noticed 
by some one. 

If it was not so, how could the thief-taker so often aud 
do correctly arrive at his precise 1 iding-place. 

It was a very disagreeable t Vrfn g to have, and even at 
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that moment Blneskin could not divest himself of the 
idea that unfriendly eyes were upon liim. 

That, however, might have been fancy merely. 

He made, however, a considerable detour, leaving 
dV estmiuster Abbey on bis left, and gained the banks of 
the Thames, somewhere ubuut the spot where Yauxliall 
Bridge now stands. 

Having done this, he walked along close to the water’s 
edge. 

j I'he tido was out, and on tbo muddy shore were several 
people, all searching in the soft ooze for anything that 
might be of the slightest value. 

From these Blueskin took a hint. 

lie determined to make bis way along, pretending to 
d i as they did. 

'Die plan was a good one, aud well calculated to deceive 
any one who was on the watch for him. 

And, as the reader is well aware, there were spies of 
Jonathan Wild's looking very close after him indeed. 

In this way Blueskin advanced, though somewhat 
slow ly, until be reached the identical spot where be bad 
landed. 

He recognised it again instantly, and was sure ho bad 
made no mistake. 

lie was not without the faint lingering hope that he 
might find Jack Sheppard and his companion waiting for 
him. 

He thought they might have been compelled to push 
off, but, if so, Le fancied they would not give him up 
without, at least, an effort to regain him. 

Jack might easily contrive, be thought, to keep tho 
boat hovering somewhere about that spot, aud have kept 
a sharp look out for him. 

Aud this is, doubtless, the very course which Jack w ould 
have adopted had circumstances permitted him to do so, 
but we must leave that point until we can turn our atten¬ 
tion exclusively to him. 

In the meantime we liavo to deal with Blueskin. 

lie stood upright, then, and, shading his eyes with bis 
baud, looked long and earnestly at the different craft upon 
the river. 

The sun was shining brightly upon the water, the sur¬ 
face of which was broken up into numberless wavelets, 
the crests cf every one of which reflected bis beams 
brightly, and made the bosom of the Thames appear as 
though studded with diamonds. 

But, however beautiful a spectacle this might have pre¬ 
sented to an ardent admirer of nature, it had a great dis¬ 
advantage so far ns Blueskin was concerned. 

it prevented him seeing distinctly. 

But nowhere upon tho sparkling surface could he dis¬ 
tinguish that which ho so much longed to see. 

In vain be turned his eyes round aud round, and looked 
in every direction, not atraco of the treasure-laden wherry 
could he see. 

At length, with an aching at the heart, a choking ocn- 
sation in bis throat-, and the dread that some gigantic evil 
had happened, be turned away. 

Where should he go next ? 

What should be do ? 

Those were the questions v-hich Blueskin asked him¬ 
self, as satisfied that Jack and Edgworth Bess were not 
upon tho liver, he turned away. 

He was badly situated to search for the missing ones 
since he was every moment in dread of capture. 

But fiud them he must, no matter Low' great the risk. 

With a slow step he walked across the muddy shore of 
the river in the direction of Westminster. 

Tho idea iu his mi^ was, that Jonathan Wild had 
managed to surprise amJ capture them while they sat in 
the boat. 

At that moment he thought they might be prisoners in 
tho dungeons beneath Wild’s house. 

But how was he to ascertain that ? 

Ho could not walk to tho thief-taker’s residence and 
*>';o !he qv-esiiou. 

N the tnV. place, however, he made up his mind that 
He would go somewhat} and obtain a thorough change of 
clothing. 

After thaf ho would get a meal somewhere, for he 
could feel himself sick and giddy for want of food. 

In Westminster, clothes’ shops are to ho found iu J 
plenty, so he did not have far to go to find what ha ■ 
wanted. j 
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Entering the shop, ho chose n suit of plain-looking 
| clothes, and obtained permission to go into a room and 
i attire himself in them. 

When bo emerged there was a great difference percop- 
' tible and a decided improvement. 

Ifn paid the clothes salesman from the perse wl ioh he 
had just had given him. 

I BJueskin’a next visit was to a, coffee shop olose by, 
| where he made a hearty bnt homely meal, v.lneh di 1 him 
a world of good and refreshed him mightily. 

“ I will‘get a bed here,” he thought. 1 am much in 
1 need of sleep, and if I show myself hy 'daylight I am 
liable to immediate discovery. I will wait till night, and 
then I wiil see whether I cannot find a clue to 'heir 
whereabouts.’' 

This rad as prudent and sensible a course as he could 
well adopt. 

Upon inquiry he found he couhl lie down for a few 
hours, and accordingly he was shown to a tolerably com¬ 
fortable room. 

Hero he enjoyed a rest, and remained until dusk. 

lie did not wake up, in fact, until the different objects 
in the room were beginning to get confused by the 
approaching darkness. 

ffe sprang to his feet, feeling more like himself than he 
had done for a long time. 

He was rested both bodily and mentally. 

Before he left the bed-room be washed himsejl plenti¬ 
fully in cold water, which invigorated him still more. 

Then he descended, paid the money he owed, and left 
the house. 

lie had met with no disturbance yet of any kind, ar.d 
therefore he very justly came to the conclusion ‘hot he 
had not been seen by any of Wild’s spies, and he had only 
to continue cautious and all would he well. 

The first place to which Blueskin now directed his foot¬ 
steps was, as the reader will guess, Jonathan Wild’s bouse 
in Newgate-strcot. 

It was quite dark when be reached it. 

Ife stood on the opposite side of the street and glanced 
up at the gloomy dilapidated residence. 

As usual, not a ray of light came from one of the small 
I and dust-begrimed windows, so that a passer-by would 
have come to the conclusion that tho dwelling was un¬ 
tenanted. 

There was nothing to be gleaned from the front of 
Wild’s bouse. 

But while he thus stood in front, of that much-dreaded 
abode, he saw the door open. 

Instinctively Blue-skin drew back into the shadow of a 
deep doorway, which fortunately happened to be just 
behind biro. 

Upon the threshold appeared three form s, which, even 
in the distance and obscurity, Blueskin easily recognised. 

One was Jonathan Wild himself. 

Hi:; bulky-looking figure could not be mistaken. 

ThjPotber his son George, about, whose return Blue- 
skin knew nothing, arid who consequently was much sur¬ 
prised to see him there, and apparently on the most 
friendly terms with the thief-taker. 

The third person was Quilt Arnold, who was now 
made much of by Wild, and considered second in com¬ 
mand to birneeif. 

“ They don’t come,” B ur-skin heard Jonathan sav in 
his deep growling tones. “What’s the reason they don’t 
come ? ’ 

“They will be lore in a minute, if you pk-rm-, sir,” 
said Quilt Arnold, respectfully. 

At this moment the clattering of horses’ hoofs arose 
clearly upon the night air. 

Each moment the sound increased in londnes*. 

Then, with a sudden dash, a troop of 1 orser.-.m, .about 
twelve in number, pulled up with a dash before Will's 
bouse. 

There were two horses without riders. 

Then Blueskin became aware that the thief-taker was 
about to set out upon one of bis night excursions. 

What was the object of it, however, he could not tell. 

Jonathan and his eon both came out, arid mounted the 
two horses provided for them. 

“ Are vou all here ? ” asked Wild, turning round. 

" AIL’' 

“Forward, then; follow ire. And recollect this. 
There is twenty pounds apiece for every one of you if you 


succeed in capturing them to-night. Twenty pound* each. 
Forward.’’ 

With a nir.h, Jonathan Wild and bis band swept, by. 

They went in the direction of Ht. Martin’s-le-Orarid. 

Blueckiri followed them on foot as well as he v.a* able, 
and saw them turn to the left up Aldcrsgatc-sfrect. 

“ Wiiat can that her'” he said. “ Hurcly they cannot 
be prisoners, for who else in there that Jonathan would 
offer his men twenty pound* for the car lure of ? Ho, it 
mast ho Jack Sheppard arid Edgworth Bess'. They have, 
by some means or other, eluded them, and at this rnon ent 
ma v b« in n place of tolerable security. What, sbail i 
dor (Iot a horse arid follow Wild. J should think that 
will he best, Ffe may know just where they are, and thou 
J shall be at band to lend them my assistance in the hour 
of need.” 


CHAPTER, CCBXfI. 

Ill, UK SKIM BTOP9 A I'OST-CIfAfSB, AMO tf.'.'l A ST R A .*•' O 7. 

APVENTITBK. 

Qi-'ITR a gush of joy earne over Blneakin’t! heart |t this 
proof, for so he Considered it, that Jack Sheppard and 
Edgworth Bor-) were not prisoners in Wild’s house. 

r J'he thief-taker and bin band went, onwards at a fast 
trot, and for Blueskin to have attemjtcd to follow tberr 
on foot v/ou!d have been simply ridiculous. 

As it was, they were already almost out of right. 

This would not do. 

ffe must keep close behind them, because, in all proba¬ 
bility, they would guide him to tho exact spot where the 
heiress and her protector now were. 

To save them from capture, too, he must be close behind 
Wild and his ban'). 

Tho necessity of having | horse was quite manifest. 

Thou Blueskin remembered that in Ht. Sfartiri’s-le- 
Grarid was a livery stable, where perhaps he might, hire a 
steed. 

Ife went and tried. 

He was answered in the affirmative, and though there 
was no time lost in getting the horse ready, yet. it took a 
considerable time before he was ready. 

On emerging into the high-road, not the least sound 
could be heard of Wild arid his band. 

At this, ho7/ever, Blueskin was scarcely surprised, 
because, as he very well kno v, they ha/I been long enough 
to go some distance. 

Plunging his spurs into his horse’s sidehe set forward 
at a gailop. 

The horse appeared to be a good one, and got over the 
ground in capital style. 

That he was fast. gaining upon those of whom he was 
in pursuit, Blueskin was certain, and every now arid th<-ri 
he would pause and listen if any sounds of their horses’ 
hoofs reached hi* ears. 

But all was still. 

Blueskin kept to the high-road, and it was not until he 
had gone nearly ten miles that the thought occurred to him 
that he might have passed Wild and his men, in conse¬ 
quence of their having taken some cross country road. 

He was ouite angry with himself to think he had come 
on so blindly as he had. 

Still he did not feel inclined to turn back. A Per all, 
considering the Bart they had, the janizaries might be on 
the road before him. 

How was he to ascertain this ? 

He made up bis mind to stop the next passenger or 
vehicle be might meet and question therm 

Scarcely had be made up bis mind to ibis effect than, 
before him in the darkness ar.d distance, he saw two Pont 
twinkling light*, looking no larger and no brighter than 
stars. 

“ A vehicle,” ho said. “ Now I shall know. Doubt¬ 
less, tlif/iv, who occupy it have come some distance along 1 
tbe road, and they wiil be able to tell me whether * hoy 
have passed a band of twelve or fourteen mounted men.’ 

With a better spirit, Blueskin now trotted forward to 
meet the approaching vetie e, and, before long, be coal 1 
hear tbe g,ending of Pi wheels upon the road. 

The lights, too, which proceeded from the Lrnj: s on | 
either side of it grew much brighter. 

At length he could distinguish the horses which tftie 
harnessed to it. 

“ Hoy ! ” he cried, in a lend voice. “ Hoy ! stop.” 
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The driver, hearing these cries, so far from complying 
with them, only lashed his horse to make him go the 
faster, and he also took care to hold the whip in an 
aggressive sort of way, as though he would striko any one 
with it who attempted to impede his progress. 

ButfBlueskin was not to be baulked thus. 

Turning his horse round, lie galloped along by the side 
of the vehicle, which he now saw was a post-chaise, and 
cried— 

“ Halt—halt, I say. I want to speak to you.” 

But the driver took no more notice of this appeal than 
he did of the former one. If anything, he lashed the 
horses faster. 

Blueskin was now by the side of the chaise, and his ears 
were saluted with another sound which reached his plainly 
above the trampling of the horses’ feet and the grinding 
of the carriage wheels. 

It was some one in a faint, smothered sort of voice cry. 
ing for help. 

This, coupled with tho behaviour of the driver, made 
Blueskin feel certain that something wrong was going on, 
and he determined to put a stop to it if possible. 

His nature would not have permitted him to go by. 

“ Halt,” he cried again, still galloping by the side of 
the chaise. “ Halt, I say, or, if you do not, you are a 
dead man.” 

Still no notice was taken. 

Provoked by this behav lour, Blueskin drew a pistol and 
fired it over the coachman’s head. 

He was rather surprised by the result. 

The man uttered a dismal howl, and fell off his scat at 
once. 

By a sudden movement, aud an exertion of the great 
strength which he possessed, Blueskin grasped the reins 
of the horse on the off-side, and turned his head round. 

The effect of this was to stop the chaise at once. 

At this moment the window was let down violently 
from the inside, and a voice, furious with passion, cried 
out— 

“What’s all this? Drive on, coachman. Drive on. 
Don’t stop for anything. Drive on, I say.” 

“ He is past that, I fancy,” said Blueskin, trotting up. 

“ Ah ! a highwayman ! ” cried the voice at the chaise 
window. “ Take that.” 

Bang weut a pistol, and Blueskin felt something hot fly 
past his cheek. 

Ho was safe from that shot at least. 

With all the coolness in the world ho pulled a pistol 
from his pocket, and, cocking it, presented it full at the 
face of the man inside the chaise who had tired. 

He shrank back. 

Blueskin saw his advantage. 

In another second he was at the window. 

The man shrank still further back, until he sat down 
upon the seat. 

Blueskin projected the pistol into the chaise until he 
could almost touch him with the muzzle of it. 

“ Now, sir,” he said, “ another word, another move¬ 
ment, and I will scatter your brains for you. 1. cannot 
possibly miss such a good aim.” 

The face of the man turned a shade whiter, whether 
with rage or fear is not certain. Perhaps the effect was 
produced by a combination of the two. 

Blueskin’s tone of voice and the expressio n of his face 
let him know he had got a man to deal with who would 
stand no trifling. 

The same muffled voice again smote upon our friend’s 
ear, and, looking in tho direction from which the voice 
proceeded, he saw, huddled up into a corner, something 
which his vision, assisted by bis imagination, made him 
think was a woman. 

He opened tho door of the chaise, and said— ^ 

“If, as I suspect, there is some one in hero against 
their will, come out—be free.” 

An uneasy movement followed these words, bnt th 9 
huddled-up figure got no nearer to the door. 

“ She must be securely bound and unable to move,” 
thought Blueskin. 

He changed his pistol from his right to his left hand, 
and then, leaning as far as he could into the carriage, 
caught hold of the dusky-looking figure. 

lie had to put forth considerable strength to move it, 
for it seemed to him to have no powers of volition of its 
own. 


However, he managed to drag it towards the door of 
the chaise. 

The man now roused himself so far as to attempt an 
interference, but he was promptly checked by Blueskin 
showing him the pistol. 

Our friend was now quite sure that the huddled-up 
figure was a female. 

She appeared to be tied both hand and foot. 

Bound hor head and covering her mouth was a thick 
black scarf. 

This was not tied so tightly as to impede her breathing, 
or even altogether to stop her speech, for she could speak 
in a muffled tone. 

Blueskin encircled this form (which from its slender¬ 
ness must surely have been that of some young girl) with 
his arm, and gently drew her up on to the saddle with 
him. 

But he soon found he was unable to keep her in this 
position, and at the same time maintain Lis influence over 
the man, so he was compelled to let her slip to the 
ground, which he did in the gentlest manner he possibly 
could. 

He next dismounted himself, and proceeding at once 
to the chaise door, he compelled the man who was inside 
to alight. 

He was evidently a coward, and destitute of all spirit 
to defend himself, or he would never have submitted to 
Blueskin in the way he did. 

But that is no more than any one might expect, for 
who but a dastardly coward would bind a young girl as 
he had done, and force her to accompany him against her 
will. 

The threat of a bullet seemed to have a powerful influ¬ 
ence upon him. 

With great speed and dexterity our old friend removed 
the scarf from around the lady’s head and face. 

He found it was of black silk, aud of tolerable length. 

It was just the thing he wanted. 

Before the abductor of the young girl was exactly 
aware of what he was about, Blueskin had formed a slip¬ 
knot iu one end of the scarf, and thrown it over his head. 

He drew it until it fitted just tightly round his neck. 

This done, Blueskin secured tho other end to one of the 
spokes in tho hind wheel of the post-chaise. 

To be sure, the man could have released himself by un¬ 
tying one of tho knots, but that was a work of time, and 
before he could succeed in doing that, Blueskin would be 
ready for him. 

Our old friend would have taken more pains to bind 
him, but that the condition of the young girl attract,ed all 
his attention. 

She seemed to have fallen into a swoon. 

Moreover, now that the scarf was removed, the light of 
the carriage-lamps shone full upon her face, and showed 
it to be one of rare beauty. 

She was young, too. 

It was not in human nature not to feel interested in 
such charms. 

Therefore he left the man as we have shown, and turned 
his attention to recovering her. 

The only means he had at his command were such as a 
pocket-flask of spirit afforded him. 

A small quantity of this he poured into her mouth, and 
also chafed her hands and temples with it. 

He was soon rewarded for his trouble by seeing her 
open her eyes and look around her. 

The swoon was not a very serious one, and she did not 
relapse. 

She was still bound, so Blueskin hastened to release 
her. 

In a feeble voice, then, for she seemed greatly ex¬ 
hausted, she spoke. 

“Help—help!” she cried. “Save me—oh! save me 
from him—that dreadful man ! Oh! I pray you save mo 
from him! ” 

“ Be under no apprehensions on that head,” said Blue¬ 
skin, soothingly. “ You can rely upon my protecting you 
from him. It is beyond his power to harm you now.” 

The poor girl murmured her thanks, aud Blueskin 
assisted her to rise to her feet. 

He then had a better opportunity of observing her. 

She was clad in plain-looking apparel—such as denoted 
her position in life to be the reverse of exalted. 

But her face! 
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That was indeed most beautiful, and Blueskin, as he 
gazed upon it, felt charmed, and he mentally determined 
to be her champion, and place her somewhere in security. 

He wondered, too, how any one could be found who was 
willing to inflict injuries of any kind upon such a beatttjful 
i creature. 

j But the man who had to all appearances carried her off, 
I looked just such a being as would exult in the destruction 
| • of anything beautiful. 

• The contrast between the two was striking in ene 
extreme. 

“ What can I do for you ? ” asked Blueskin, as he am> 
ported the trembling form of the girl with his arm. **1 
should not have known anything amiss was going on hud 
it not been that I wished to ask the coachman a simple 
question as to whether he had passed a troop of horse¬ 
men who I fancied were on the road before me.” 

The man ground his teeth with impotent rage when he 
heard this. 

Blueskin continued. 

“ It was the behaviour of the driver which excited my 
suspicions. Instead of pulling up to answer me, as in 
common courtesy he might have done, he lashed on to the 
horses to make them go faster, and then, amidst the din, 
I heard a faint muifled voice call for help.” 

“ That was me.” 

“ I thought so. The rest you already know.” 

“ I do, indeed, know it, and I shall never be able to 
be sufficiently grateful to you for what you have done. 
Give me something to do which will prove my gratitude, 
and see how readily and how gladly I will do it.” 

These simple words were uttered with an impressive 
earnestness, that left no doubts as to the sincerity of the 
speaker. 

“ You have saved me from a dreadful fate,” she said. 
“A fate to me ten times more horrible than death in its 
most hideous and revolting form. Oh! sir, I cannot 
thank you.” 

“ You have done so,” said Blueskin. “ You Lave 
thanked me more than I deserve.” 

“No—no.” 

“ I say, yes. I did but do my duty as a man, and act 
in the manner my inclination prompted me. Say no more 
upon the point of thanks, I beg you.” 

“ You are unkind.” 

“How so?” 

“ You will not give me the opportunity of expressing 
my feelings.” 

“ I can fully comprehend them. Believe me, 1 would 
much rather you told me, with as much haste as possible, 
what I can do to still further assist you.” 

“ I cannot trespass any further upon you. Doubtless, 
you have other matters of your own ”- 

“No more—no more,” said Blueskin. “ I cannot leave 
you on the high-road like this. I should be unworthy of 
the name of man were I to do so. You must tell me of 
some place where you will be secure, and I will take you 
there.” 

“ I have friends in London,” said the young girl. 

“ Then I will take you there. But, stay a moment,” he 
added, when he saw she was about to speak. “ We will 
dispose of the gentleman first.” 

“No—no,” vociferated the man who was tied to the 
wheel, and who, by his dress, could claim the title Blue¬ 
skin had applied to him. “ No—no. Leave me be, or 
you may suffer for it.” 

“ Do what?” 

“Suffer.” 

“ Bah.” 


CHAPTER CCLXIII. 

BLUESKIN INFLICTS UPON AN INFAMOUS VILL.UN A 
WELL-DESERVED CHASTISEMENT, AND TAKES THE 
YOUNG GIRL TO A PLACE OF SAFETY. 

W itii this contemptuous exclamation on his lips, Blueskin 
left the young girl s side and advanced towards him. 

The cowardly fellow crouched down when he saw onr 
friend approach him. 

“ No—no,” he said. “ Spare me—spare me. Keep 
off.’V 

“ Spare yon ? Yes, so I will when I have punished 
you in the manner von deserve, but not before.” 

“ Mercy—mercy.” 


“ How can you expect me to listen to such a plea when | 

coming from your lips—you who have turned a deaf ear to j 

the words of this young girl when she addressed tho same 
supplication to you ? ” 

The man was silent. i 

“ I will punish you—not as you desorve to be punished 
—but I promise myself you shall have an instalment of j 
what is due to you.” 

“No—no. Keep your hands off me. Keep them off, 

I say. What have I done that you should touch me ? I 
don’t want the girl. It isn’t me. I am only acting under 
orders.” 

“ Dndex orders ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What do you mean by that ? ” 

“ Simply what I say.” 

“ That you are obeying the commands of another ? " 

“ Exactly.” 

“ That you have been mean-spirited and base enough to 
become the panderer to the lusts of some greater villain 
than yourself?” 

The man was again silent. 

“ If so, then there is all the less excuse for you, and the 
crime you have committed all the more unnatural. You 
have no excuse whatever.” 

“ Who wants an excuse ? ” said the man, endeavouring 
to pluck up a spirit. 

“ Why you want an excuse,” said Blueskin, “ and badly, 
too. But I can tell you beforehand, you will not be nblo 
to find one that will satisfy you. No, villain, you shall 
receive the reward your conduct so richly merits.” 

Thus speaking, Blueskin took from his pocket a piece 
of strong twine, and with this, under threats of immediate 
death if he resisted, he bound the man’s hands together 
behind his back. 

The mean-spirited wretch glared at Blueskin with the 
utmost dismay. He had no idea for what kind of fate he 
was intended^ and was apprehensive accordingly. 

Blueskin did not keep him long in suspense. 

Having made him thus secure, he mounted to tho 
driver’s scat, and took the long horsewhip from its 
socket. 

He gave it a preliminary swish in the air, which 
sounded most unpleasantly in the man’s ear, aud caused 
every hair upon his head to bristle up with anticipated 
torture. 

Again and again did Blueskin crack the whip, so as to 
get used to the feel of it in his hand, and so as to be able 
to use it with the utmost advantage. 

Each time the man gave a sympathetic start, and in 
imagination he almost felt the pain which the blow would 
produce. 

“ Now then,” said Blueskin, “ you shall have some idea 
of what retribution is, and I hope the punishment I am 
about to inflict will make you hesitate before you attempt 
the abduction of another girl.” 

A dismal howl followed these words. 

Blueskin swung the whip round his head. 

It was one of first-rate quality. 

Crack it came down upon the man—crack—crack—each 
blow coming with greater speed and force than its prede¬ 
cessor. 

H is cries were terrible. 

He writhed about like a serpent, but all in vain. 

Ho tugged at tho scarf round his neck until he had 
pulled it so tight that he was all but strangled. 

Maddened with the pain, however, he gave yet another 
snatch, and then the knot gave way, and he fell with hi3 
face on to the ground. 

But Blueskin’s blood was up, and he felt he had by no 
means done with him yet. 

Our friend ’3 indignation knew no bounds, and he could 
think of no fate bad enough for such a wretch. 

When he fell, therefore, he continued to rain blows 
upon him. I 

Shrieking with pain, the man started to his feet. 

_ A out with the whip, however, dexterously applied, sent j 
him down upon his kuees. 

Another made him start up again. _ I 

Then he set off at full speed, with Blueskin after him, 
who never thought of giving up the chase. 

But he was no match for the man in fleetness of foot. 

Besides, there was this difference, he was flying from 
unendurable torment, and he knew that the only means by 
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which lie could escape would be by using some extraordi- 
nury exeitious. _ ... 

Away, tlicu, be went, bounding over the roadway like a 
bunted bare. _ . 

Blueskin kept well beliiud him, swinging the whip all 
the time, and, when he could, administering a cuL 

Suddenly, however, the man lost his footing, and. frith 
a loud yell, fell with a tremendous splash into a stagnant 
ditch. . . 

Then Blueskin thought ho had had enough, and he 
returned to the conch. . 

Ho found the young girl waiting for him, with her 
hands clasped in an agony of terror. 

“ Fear nothing, 1 ’ said Blueskin, “ fear nothing, i have 
punished the scoundrel in a manner he richly deserves 
and will not easily forget. Now, toll .me, what I ean do 
for you. I am entirely at your service, and determined 
not to leave you until 1 have seen you disposed in some 
place of security.” 

The girl hurst into tears. . t 

“ You are very good,” she said,“ and very kind. Iiow 
am I to recompense vou ? ” 

“ Say nothing at all about it. Let me assist you into 
the chaise. There—sit down; you will be more com¬ 
fortable now.” 

As he spoke, Blueskin handed the young girl into the 
chaise again. 

“ And you,” she said. “ What will you do r 

“ I will find the coachman. Ho is somewhero close at 
hand, and he will drive us to London. ^ I shall not leave 
you until assured that you are iu safety.” 

“ You are very kind,” said the young girl, her tears 
flowing afresh. 

But Blueskin did not wait to hear what she said. 

lie busied himself in looking for the. driver. . . _ 

That ho was unhurt, with the exception of such injuries 
as he might liavo received in falling from his seat, lie felt 
certain. 

When ho fired, he Lad aimed at a spot many feet above 
liis head. 

He bad, doubtless, fallen from cowardice merely. 

Such was the case. 

Blueskin looked about the spot where be bad fallen, 
but be bad disappeared. 

Perhaps crawled a little way', and bid himself uuderthe 
hedge. 

liaising bis vcico to its highest pitch, Blueskin 
shouted— 

“ Coachman, come this way and drive us to town. If 
you refuse you are a dead man. I will county three, and 
tlicu, if you do not come towards me, I will tire. One— 
two”- 

“Stop—stop! Mercy—don’t fire! Don t. I am here, 
good sir—I am here ! Don’t tire ! ” 

From under the hedge on one side of the road there 
crawled a human figure, which, when it stood up to its 
full height, Blueskin recognised as being that of the 
coachman. 

Trembling in every limb, ho came towards Blueskin, 
v.dio said— 

“ Mount—mount, I say, at. once, and drive us to 
Loudon. I will give you the address presently.” 


once, and without the slightest hesitation, obey all com¬ 
mands. ’ 

“ I will obey them all, sir.” 

“ Mount, then.” 

The coachman had been making abortive attempt? to 
aseeud to bis box while this little dialogue was going.cn, 
but he trembled so excessively that he fouud it im¬ 
possible. 

Blueskin touched him up with the whip 

That made a wonderful difference. 

He clambered up somehow when that little iucGr.live 
was behind him. 

Then took the reins in his hands. 

Blueskin, having succeeded so far, tied his own horse 
to the back of tho post-chaise, so that he could run after 
it. 

This done, he entered the vehicle himself, and sat down 
on tlio seat opposite to that which was occupied by the 
young girl, and told the coachman to drive on. 


He obeyed the order at once, and, in a little while, ho 
recovered from his trepidation, when he found that uo 
harm was intended him if he only drove properly. 

“ And now,” said Blueskin, after a few minutes’ pause, 
“ now that all is well so far, tell me, if you will, how it 
is I found you here in the condition I did.” 

“ I will, sir; for at least you have a right to claim that 
at my hands. I am the only daughter of poor but honest 
parents, who died shortly after my birth, leaving me in the 
wide world alone.” 

Blueskin was instantly interested. 

“ As soon as I was able, I began to earn my own livings 
and continued to do so up to the present time. I lived at 
a little village near Hertford, and the means by which I 
gained my bread was by plaiting straw ready for the use 
of the manufactory.” 

Blueskin nodded. 

“ I Lived in a cottage with a poor family, who all earned 
their living in the same mauner, and with our united gains 
we were nearly always ablo to keep ourselves supplied with 
the necessaries of life. 

“ It was our custom always to sit outside tho cottage, 
and as we worked wo could see the passengers and vehicles 
pass by. 

“ One day, about a week since, two gentlemen, mounted 
upon horses of beautiful form, paused before the cottage, 
for what purpose I don’t know. 

“ I had scon them both before. One was the squire of 
the manor, and the other was his confidential attendant 
or companion, Colonel-. I forget his name. 

“ Something was said by these two horsemen, but wliat 
it was I was too far off to hear. However, the colonel 
pointed either to me or the eottago and made a remark, 
to which the squire assented, and then both of them rode 
away.” 

The girl paused, but Blueskin did not offer to interrupt 
her. He wished to hear how this incident was connected 
with tho abduction. 

“ I did not see them again; but to-night, just as it was 
getting dusk, 1 was standing at the little garden gate, 
lookiug up and down the road, for I had finished my day’s 
work. 

“ Suddenly I saw a cloud of dust, betokening the ap¬ 
proach of some vehicle. 

On it came, and then I saw it was a post-chaise—the 
very one, indeed, in which wo are now sitting.” 

“ I understand.” 

“ But judge of my surprise when, instead of continuing 
on its way, tho post-chaise suddenly stopped before the 
gate. 

“ The door was suddenly flung open, and a man sprang 
out. 

“ He had something black in his hand. 

“ It was the black scarf which you found tied over my 
mouth. 

“ With great dexterity and swiftness he flung this over 
my head, and (how I can scarcely tell you) lifted me from 
my feet and placed me in the chaise, which was imme¬ 
diately set in rapid motion. 

“ I had no chauce to scream. Indeed, I almost fainted 
at the suddenness with which everything occurred, and 
when I was moro recovered, the scarf was twisted over 
my mouth in such a manner that to cry out was an im¬ 
possibility. 

“ But, quick as he was, I recognised tho person who 
had mado mo prisoner. It was tho squire’s companion, 
the colonel. 

“ In a little while he spoke to n\e, and told me that ho 
was taking me to some one who loved me, and who would 
make me the happiest being on tho face of the earth, and 
moro to the same end. 

“ But I doubted him. A thousand vague fears sprang 
ip in my mind, and I struggled desperately to get free. . 

“ Finding that I would uot be pacified, he bound me in 
the mauner in which you found me, and then indeed I felt 
truly helpless and resigned myself to my fate. 

“ It was soon after this that I heard you cry out, and I 
made a desperate attempt to speak loud enough to attract 
your attention. Fortunately, you heard me.” 

“ I did, and thought it 1 *y duty to interfere.” « 

“ Heaveu bless you for it! for you have been the means 
of saving me from a late I tremble at.” 

The young girl eoased. 

Such was the narrative she poured into Blueskin’s ears. 
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The simple and artless manner in which she told her 
story, and, above all, the beautiful musical voice in which 
she spoke, charmed Bluestin, and lie was not surprised 
that the unprincipled squire should seek to make so 
beautiful a creature his own. 

“And now, having told me this much, where shall I 
take you to, for wo shall soon ho in London? ” 

“ Alas—alas ! ” 

“ Why do you weep ? ” 

“ To think that 1 am compelled to leave the little cot¬ 
tage where I have been so happy, for I feel that it would 
not be safe for me to live there any longer.” 

“I fear not, for the poor have no chance with the 
rich. You will now be looked upon as the possessor of 
a dangerous secret.” 

“ I have an uncle and aunt in London,” continued the 
poor girl, “ and if you will take me to them they will 
doubtless advise me what I am to do.” 

“ Are they friendly with you t ” 

“ Oh! yes.” 

“ Then go there, by all means. Where do they live ? ” 

“ In a small street leading out of the City-road.” 

“ Could you find it ? ” 

“ Oh! easily.” 

“ That is well, then. I propose that on reaching the 
City-read we discharge this chaise, and then proceed the 
remainder of the distance on foot.” 

“ As you will.” 

“ My reason is this. Tho driver of the ehaise is un¬ 
questionably liuked with your persecutors, and it is neces¬ 
sary to keep from them all knowledge of jour where¬ 
abouts.” 

“ How thoughtful you are.” 

“ Caution is needed. In dealing with such men you 
cannot take too many precautions. I have, however, got 
one great satisfaction.” 

“What is that?” 

“ I have bestowed upon the rascally colonel, who doubt¬ 
less suggests to his employer things of which he would 
never think, and puts temptations in his way—I have, I 
sav, the satisfaction of knowing that he has received some 
little punishment for his wickedness. It will be a long 
time before he forgets mo.” 

“ I tremble wheu ”—— 

At this moment the chaise came to a sudden halt, which 
made the young girl stop in the middle of tho speech she 
was about to utter. 


CHAPTER CCLXIY. 

RETURNS TO JACK SIIErrARD AND EDGWORTII BESS IN 

THE BOAT ON THE THASTtS, AND RELATES IIOW THEY 

WERE PURSUED BY THE RIVER PIRATES. 

We doubt not that the reader feels curious to a degree to 
know what has befallen Jack Sheppard and Edgworth 
Bess after their narrow escape from the bullets of Jonathan 
Wild and Lis men. 

They succeeded in pushing off into the river with their 
treasure-laden bark just in time to escape injury from 
the volley so recklessly fired at them. 

Since [that time we have never had an opportunity of 
recording tLeir actions, and even now to do so wo are 
compelled to leave Blucskia in a situation of peculiar 
interest. 

In writing a romance it is an impossibility to keep the 
whole of the characters upon the page at one time. 

Events in the natural order of things must occur to 
cause a separation, and then the only course which can he 
pursued is to take the threads of the narrative, one alter 
the other, and continue them to a certain point. 

In thi3 way it often happens that, in order to preserve I 
the synchronism of the narrative—a thing of paramount 
importance—one set of character has to be left at some 
interesting point while the doings of other characters are 
placed before the reader. 

Thus, in the present romance, tho characters may fairly 
enough be divided into three sets. 

All are separate and distinct. 

Yet all, to a certain extent, tending to the same end. 

In the first place, we have Jonathan Wild and his myr¬ 
midons in search of those he is so desirous to capture. 

In the second, Blueskin, w ho has, by a stroke of good 
fortune, been separated from his two companions. 


And, lastly, we have Jack Sheppard and Edgworth Bess 
upou the Thames. 

Now, although it is quite possible to chronicle all that 
happens to those three sets of characters in different 
places, it cannot be done at once, any moro than a man 
could run in three different directions at tho same time. 

Each has to bo taken in its proper turn, and the chrono¬ 
logical sequence of the story thus preserved. 

For some time past we have been occupied with Blue- 
skiu, but, having pursued his adventures to a certain 
point, he must perforce give place to those who have beou 
neglected, nuu come before tho reader in his proper time. 

We shall now occupy ourselves with those two of our 
characters in whom it is presumed tho reader feels tho 
| greatest amount of interest, and who are in a situation of 
more than ordinary difficulty and danger. 

In an anxious toue of voice, Jack spoke a3 soon a 3 the 
report of the pistols had died away. 

“Bess, dearest,” he said. “Speak—oh! spoak. Tell 
me if you are w ounded.” 

“No. I am unhurt. And you ?” 

“ Not scratched.” 

“ Are you sure ? ” 

“ Quite sure.” 

“Thank heaven, then, for that danger safely passed 
through.” 

“ Amen,” responded Jack. “ Steer for tho bridge, 
dearest. I must row for our lives.” 

“Blueskin, whore is he? What can have become of 
him ? Is it possible that ho lie has fallen iuto the bauds 
of our arch-enemy.” 

“ I fear so—hut I trust not.” 

“ Alas—alas ! ” 

“ Be of good heart, dear one. Do not fear for Blueskin. 
Ho is a man of many resources, and no doubt alone will be 
able to avoid even Jonathan Wild.” 

“ I hope so.” 

“3Iind the piers of the bridge. Gently. Now wo are 
safe. The surface of the river is as dark as pitch, and our 
foes do not seem to have attempted to pursue us.” 

At this moment the little vessel passed in safety beneath 
the arches of old Westminster-bridge. 

More at ease with himself, Jack now only pulled gently, 
allowing the boat to drift with the stream. 

He was puzzled to know how to act. 

Where should ho laud ? 

Where should he convey the treasure to, which was so 
heavy as to somewhat overload the boat, and increase its 
risk of capsizing ? 

He had no idea. 

He wanted Blueskin with him to suggest and advise. 

It w r as not long before Edgworth Bess noted the state 
of indecision his mind was in, and she questioned him as 
to the cause of it.” 

“ Do you think we are not pursued, Jack ? ” 

“ I am almost sure of it.” 

“Then, I should think the best thing you can do is to 
hover about tbi3 spot. If Blueskin escapes from Jona¬ 
than Wild, ho is almost sure to come down to the water’s 
edge to fiud us.” 

“ Very true,” said Jack. 

“ Do yon think that best ? ” 

“ Assuredly. It is, indeed, the only course open to us.” 

Cautiously Jack Sheppard changed tho course of the 
boat, and returned towards to the spot from which they 
had so recently been driven. 

But though they went as near to the land as they dared, 
they were uiiabio to see anything of their faithful com¬ 
rade. 

Wearily, indeed, did tho time pass to them, and yet, as 
minute after minute passed away, Jack Sheppard’s anxiety 
kept rapidly increasing. 

Morning would come, aud then what were they to do ? 

It seemed as though the treasure taken from Jonathan 
Wild was destined to do them no good. 

'The curse of blood appeared to be upon it. 

It had been a trouble to them from the first. 

Oh! if Jack Sheppard could only have been persuaded 
to consign that treasure to the bottom of the river -uni 
land upon tho shore nearest to them, what an amount of 
suffering and horror would have been spared thorn! 

But alas ! fate decided otherwise. 

That treasure v.-as destined to be their Jest ruettofe 

We must uot anticipate, but content ourselves w'A* "o 
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lating events in tbe precise order in which they oc¬ 
curred. 

An hour passed. 

Duriug that time Jack kept rowing np and Sown past 
the spot where Blueskin had promised to mako his appear¬ 
ance. 

But there were no more signs of him now than at first. 

Poor Edgworth Bess was terribly fatigued. 

She was neither fitted bodily not mentally for such 
scenes and trials as she had had to go through, and they 
had all left a visible impression upon he?. 

Jack could see, and his heart ached when he saw it, 
that she was now little more than the shabow of her 
former self. 

Her cheeks were pale, her eyes sunken, and her whole 
frame terribly emaciated. 

A hollow cough, too, which seemed as though it 'would 
rend her lnugs, made itself heard at short irregular in¬ 
tervals. 

These symptoms alarmed Jack more than he liked to 
confess, even to himself. 

But his companion made no complaint—uttered no word, 
to say how she was suffering. 

Alas ! she felt that she was the victim of a cruel and 
remorseles fortune, aud that everything was being done 
for her that could be done. 

Without the aid and protection of Jack Sheppard and 
Blueskin, she would long ere this have fallen a victim to 
the machinations of her enemies. 

Blueskin did not come. 

In vain Jack Sheppard rowed the boat to dangerous 
proximity to the shore and strained his eyeballs to catch a 
glimpse of his companion’s form. 

Then he would lay off again, and once more wait with 
patience. 

The dense night-mist still hangs upon the surface of the 
river. 

It will only he dispersed when the sun pours down his 
ardent beams upon it. 

But what is that which, like some great monster of the 
deep, seems to rise slowly through the mist. 

Its form is huge. 

Its outline shadowy. 

Higher aud higher it seems to rise, plainer and plainer 
it becomes, though it loses not its dim undefined cha¬ 
racter. 

What is it ? 

Neither Jack nor Edgworth Bess seo it, or observe its 
stealthy, silent approach. 

Their regards are concentrated upon tbe shore. 

Their vision is strained to the utmost, in the hope that, 
after all, they might see something of Blueskiu. 

Nearer and nearer comes the strange-looking object. 

It seems to increase in size, and now it can be seen, a 
mass of something black, and partially defined from the 
thick mist environing it. 

There arises no sound to warn Jack and Bess of what 
is coming. 

They see it not, and it nears them rapidly. 

What was it ? ^ 

Another moment answered the question. 

A slight puff of wind blew across the water, and in its 
course it took the mist with it. 

Then was revealed a boat of large size, containing 
several men. 

The mist, however, seemed to magnify it, for now that 
it was properly seen, it was much smaller than it had at 
first appeared to be. 

It had lost altogether the gigantic appearance it had 
worn. 

Suddenly Edgworth Bess uttered a loud shriek. 

She had turned round, aud her gaze had fallen upon the 
boat which had so imperceptibly approached them. 

Jack turned round with the swiftness of lightning to 
ascertain the cause of this cry, for it echoed and re-cclioed 
far over the surface of tlie water. 

So greatly was Jack himself taken by surprise fchat a 
cry burst from his lips also, but he stifled it. 

A second glance removed the awful feeling that was 
alieut his heart that it was Jonathan Wild aud his men 
who had stolen so unawares upon him. 

Those in the boat presented no resemblance to the 
■iset-taker’s janizaries, save in the expression of ferocity 
which was stamped upon all their features. 


That was a load off Jack’s heart. 

But let them be who they might, tbe attitude which 
they assumed towards onr friends was decidedly a hostile 
one. 

“ Boat ahoy, there,” said a rough voice. “ Heave to, or 
we’ll scuttle you.” 

A boat-hook was raised by one of the men, whe Jack 
saw had a sailor-like aspect. 

The intention was to hold the little wherry with this, 
but, quick as thought, Jack plied the oars, aud the frail 
rossel shot far over the water. 

Oaths and imprecations came from the men in the boat, 
and they renewed their fierce cries to the fugitives to 
heave to. 

But this oommand Jack altogether disregarded. 

The only effect it had upon him was to cause him to in¬ 
crease his speed. 

The men in the large boat, however, soon started in 
pursuit, and it could be seen at once that, for every foot 
Jack went, they went two. 

The result of such a race as that could not be doubtful. 
Still Jack plied his oars with uncommon vigour. 

He had the tide to assist him, though not much, for it 
was close upon the turn. 

In a little while the water would come surging up in 
the opposite direction. 

Edgworth Bess was in an agony of terror. 

“ Ob ! Jack—Jack,” she cried. “ What will become of 
us ? Who are those dreadful men in tlio boat ? ” 

“ I think I could give a pretty good guess.” 

“ They—they are not Wild’s men.” 

“Oh! no.” 

“ What are they, then ? ” 

“ Quite as bad.” 

“ No—no.” 

“ 1 am afraid so.” 

“ Then we are lost.” 

“ No,” said Jack. “ I won’t consent to that. We are 
in danger, I kuow, but not lost.” 

“ Who are these men P ” 

“ River pirates.” 

“ River pirates P ” 

“ Yes. I can tell by tbe tone of voice in which you 
repeat my question that you do not quito understand mj 
meaning.” 

“ I do not. Aro there pirates on the river P ” 

“ Oh! yes. The Thames swarms with them, as they 
would tell you ou board any vessel.” 

“ How shall we escape them P ” 

“ I know not. They seem to bo gaining on us fast.” 

“ They do.” 

“ They are ferocious villainsf and we shall Lave a poor 
chance if we fall into their hands.” 

“ Oh ! heaven have mercy upon ns! ” 

That was the simple ejaculatory prayer which Bess 
uttered. 

Jack bent his back to the oars, and considering the 
little practice he had had with such instruments, he did 
wonders. 

The little wherry seemed to skim over the water like a 
bird. 

But behind it—keeping ever in its wake—came the large 
boat; looking like some huge shark in pursuit of some 
small finny inhabitant of the deep. 

Jack’s eyes were all the time fixed upon it. 

They were certaininly gaining ground upon him, and 
rapidly too. 

He saw a figure stand up in the pursuing boat. 

“ Heave to, he heard a voice cry—the sound coming 
over the water to his ears with perfect plainness. “ Heave 
to, or we fire ! ” 

Of this threat Jack took not the slightest notice. 

He redoubled his exertions. 

“ Stoop, Bess—stoop,” he cried. “ Crouch down as low 
as you can in the boat. They are going to fire.” 

“ And you, Jack—and you. What shall you do ? ” 

“ I will try to avoid their aim by changing the course 
of the boat continually. It is for you I feel afraid. Stoop 
down.” 

Trembling in every limb, and fairly sick at heart, Edg. 
worth Bess did as she was bidden. 

At that very moment Jack saw a bright flash, which 
was succeeded by a report. 

It was a pistol which had been fired. 




It was as ineffectual a; their cry to heave to. 

But now the boat containing the Thames pirates—for 
Jack was quite right in his conjecture—approached with 
surprising swiftness. 

Over the water it came like a race horse, and soon Jack 
saw, with a painful tightening at his heart, that in a few 
minrtes it must reach lnm—that a contest and collision 
would be inevitable. 

Cursing his unlucky fate, ho still kept rowing, though 
his back ached fearfully aud the perspiration tell iu drops 
from his brow. 

He would not give in without a struggle. 

Edgwortli Bess raised her head a little way and ventured 
to take a peep at what was going on. 

“ Oh! heaven!” she exclaimed, in a voice of terror. 
“ We areiudeed lost! ” 


JACIv SHEPPARD AND EDG WORTH BESS are made > 
PRISONERS BY THE THAMES PIRATES. [ 

Long prior and subsequent to the period of which wc are I 
writing, the river Thames was infested with a body of C 

men who went by the name of river or Thames pirates. | 

The doings of these wild lawless men have many a time j 
been chronicled. . ! 

During the night they would go on boaru a boat in i 
rather strong numbers, and direct their course to one ot < 

the uumerous vessels which are always moored between . 

London-hriuge and Gravesend. f 

On reaching the bark, which was generally selected 1 
beforehand, they would board her, overcome the men who | 
had beeu left to take charge of her, and strip the vessel ot f 
everything valuable that was at the s"’’"" time portable. { 
Nothing came amiss to them. , i 

In general they preferred to do the n - work secretn, and ^ 
this was one of the modes often practiced b\ them. 
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At night such craft as are moered on the river are 
generally left in charge of one man as watchman—some¬ 
times two or <"ven more, according to the value of the 
cargo. 

Now these pirates would dress themselves in ordinary 
sailors’ clothes, and, whenever they could, obtain the job 
of watchman for one of these vessels. 

When this was the case, his confederates wore able to 
make an easy prey of the boat and get off undetected, 
taking their accomplice with them. 

But this got found out, and the greatest caution was 
exercised by the owners of boats in engaging watchmen. 

Still, however, the pirates continued their depredations, 
and at length to such an extent did they carry on their 
nefarious traffic, that a special police called the river- 
police was organized to suppress them. 

Their proceedings were now rendered more difficult, 
but still they thrived. 

Dark stories were told of the terrible deeds committed 
by the Thames pirates, and many a time had Jack in his 
boyhood been dismayed by a recital of their doings. 

Every one dreaded them. 

It was, indeed, a body of these desperadoes who were 
in pursuit of Jack and Edgworth Bess. 

Whether they had learned by some means what the 
boat contained, was more than they could say. 

With great speed they came on, but Jack would not 
give in. 

Ho strained his muscles to the utmost. 

It was in vain. 

One more vigorous sweep was given to the oars by the 
men in the large boat, and then one who stood up with a 
long pole at one end, to which a hook was attached, swung 
it round, and brought it down upon the gunwale of the 
wherry. 

So violent was the shock that the little boat heeled over, 
and almost capsized. 

It righted itself, however. 

Seeing the desperate emergency in which he was 
placed, Jack Sheppard sprang up in the boat with one of 
the oars in his hands, and strove to strike himself clear of 
the hook. 

But to no purpose. 

Other hooks were fixed, until the little wherry was 
drawn close to the large boat. 

Half-fainting with terror, Edgwortb Bess shrank back 
to the further extremity of the little bark, but Jack, 
armed with the ponderous oar, right manfully did battle 
with his foes. 

Tlieir numbers were, however, too great for him to 
stand the ghost of a chance even. 

He was quickly surrounded and overpowered. 

_ Then a heavy blow on the head rendered him insen¬ 
sible. 

In this condition he was thrown into the large boat. 

Seeing the fato which Jack lmd met with, and fully 
believing be was killed, Edgworth Bess fell into a swoon. 

She was seized in a moment by one of the pirates—a 
man of most sinister aspect—ana thrown into the large 
boat beside Jack. 

It was then that the pirates made the discovery that 
the little wherry was laden with silver ingots. 

Their exultation know no bounds. 

They had never expected such a booty. 

They had seen Jack and Edgworth Bess in the wherry, 
and had attacked them merely in the hope of obtaining 
such valuables as they might have about them. 

Then there was the boat which was worth something. 

And not only that, they had a darker and more horrible 
reason for taking them prisoners after they were attacked. 

It was that they might plunder them, of every article 
they had about them—even to their clothes—and then 
dispose of their bodies to the doctors for dissection. 

At the time when these events occurred the science of 
anatomy had not reached that point of perfection to which 
it has since attained. 

But that perfection was only obtained by making 
patrnnt examination of many subjects. 

Now all doctors at that time bad the greatest possible 
difficulty in obtaining bodies for disseef ion, owing to the 
repugnance to such a proceeding which was felt by the 
survivors of the deceased. 

Medical men were therefore compelled to report to 
other means to obtain what they required. 


They soon beeame careless as to bow the subjects went 
got—that was no business of theirs—they paid for them 
when they were brought, and there, they considered, was 
an end of the matter. 

In tnis way numberless persons mysteriously dis¬ 
appeared, and it was not until lon^ afterwards that the 
truth came out. 

Such was the horrible fato for whic'u hack and hi3 fair 
companion were designed. 

We shudder and the flesh creeps upon our bones a3 we 
think of their terrible situation. 

Against so many men what chance had they ? = 

None whatever. 

Bruised and insensible, they wore unablo to do anything 
to avert their frightful doom. 

The thoughts of tho pirates were now, however, com¬ 
pletely occupied with the treasure upon which they had 
so unexpectedly fallen. 

It was not often they had such a slice of luck as that. 

By the directions of the one who had the command—a 
most ferocious-looking fellow he was, with a ragged beard 
and moustache—the little wherry was put in tow behind 
the larger one. 

Without any one in it, it floated easily enough in their 
wake. 

The order was now given to make all speed with the 
oars, and the vessel floated down tho river in the direction 
of London-bridge at a rapid rate. 

It would seem, however, that tho villainous pirates had 
not been unperccived while thus engaged. 

Ere long, the practised eye of one of the men, whose 
duty it was to keep a sharp look-out, gave warning to bis 
comrades that something which looked like a police galley 
was hearing down dead upon them. 

Hasty glances were cast in the direction indicated, and 
they found the words uttered by the look-out were quite 
correct. 

A boat manned with the new Thames police was in full 
chase of them. 

“Row on—row on,” cried the captain,in a suppressed 
tone of voice to his piratical crew, r We will avoid the 

bluebottles if we can; if not, why ”- 

lie interrupted himself to laugh hideously. 

The remainder of his sentence, though not uttered, was 
clearly understood, as was proved by the manner in which 
the pirates chuckled. 

But they bent their hacks to their task, and pulled till 
the boat cracked again. 

The speed they made was really prodigious, and would 
have been much greater than it was only the tide had justr 
turned, and they were compelled to row against it. 

The police galley could be distinguished with tolerable 
ease. 

About a dozen men were seated in it. 

Suddenly there was a bright flash and a report. 

A pistol had been discharged in the air by the police. 

That was a well-understood signal among all tho craft 
on the river, and meant that they were to heave to and 
allow the police to come up with them. 

But although the pirates understood the signal well 
enough, they never made the least attempt to comply 
with it. 

Very soon, however, it became clear that tbeir foes 
were gaining upon them rapidly, in spite of all the exer¬ 
tions they could make. 

Perceiving this, the captain ordered the men to take it 
easy, and not fatigue themselves. 

Since they were to be overtaken it was better at first 
than at last, when the strength of his men would bo spent. 

Besides, the captain was rather inclined than otherwise 
to court an engagement with the police, for ho had 
recently devised a new mode of attacking them, and was 
anxious it should he tried. 

At a much slower rate, then, the pirate vessel surged i 
through the water. [ 

Tho police galley came up hand over hand. _ j 

They nuw fired another pistol, and this time the pirate 
captain told his men to heave to. ! 

He was obeyed immediately. ( 

The police "galley came on, but not quite so rapidly ?.s I 
before. t < 

They had their suspicions of the pirate hark, but they j 
might be unfounded, and it behoved them to be careful in | 
what they did. .' 
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“ Hullo ! ” cried some one, in a loud voice. 

“Hullo! ” responded the pirate captain. 

“ Heave to.” 

“ Ay—ay. Here we are. Who are you ? ” 

“Thames police.” 

“All right.” 

These words throw the police in a great measure off 
their guard, and they began to think they must have made 
some mistake. 

Gently they surged through the water, until they were 
almost side by side with the pirate boat. 

But, iu the meantime, the villainous captain’s crew had 
been busy, though they moved as quietly and stealthily as 
possible, so as not to attract attention. 

At the bottom of their boat was a large piece of iron 
about a foot square. 

The weight of it was enormous, for it was quite so 1 id. 

To two of the sides of this cubo were lived two long 
poles, which served for handles whereby the huge mass 
could be raised. 

Slowly the pirate crew raised it up. 

The police saw they were doing something, but they 
knew not what. 

The two boats were only about three feet apart, and a 
touch with the oars would have brought them alongside. 

Suddenly that touch was given by the pirates at a signal 
from their captain. 

Then the men who hud hold of the ends uf the poies 
which were fixed into the iron weight rose to their full 
height. 

They swayed the iron backwards and forwards one*. 

Then let go. 

With a horrible rush the mass went through the air. 

A cry of horror came from the lips of the police. 

Too late they saw the frightful danger with which they 
were menaced. 

There was a crash. 

A scream of horror. 

The next moment the piece of iron broke through the 
bottom of the police galley, and precipitated into the 
water those of its occupants who were not slain. 

A triumphant y ell came from the throats of the pirates 
when they saw how well the plan had succeeded. 

At one fell swoop they had annihilated the enemy. 

The police-officers swam to the edge of the pirate boat, 
and, catching hold of it with their hands, strove to save 
themselves from sinking. 

But the barbarous crew mercilessly hacked their fingers 
until the sinews, being at length severed, they were com. 
polled to let go. 

Of all the dozen police-officers only two were left 
struggling on the surface of the water. 

_ Not content with the havoc ho had already caused, the 
pirate captain fired until the black specks disappeared. 

Of the police galley all that remained was a few frag¬ 
ments of timber, and they were rapidly floating out of 
sight. 

“ Hurrah! my mates,” said the captain, in an exultant 
tone of voice. “Fortune favours us to-uight. She gives 
us victory and booty. Hurrah! for the Thames pirates! ” 

The boat was now in good earnest set iu motion, and 
London-bridge at length gained. 

Fortunately for them, Edgworlh Bess and Jack Shep¬ 
ard still continued insensible, so they were spared the 

orror of being spectators of the wholesale butchery we 
have described. 

Shooting under old Lcudon-bridgc, as passing under the 
narrow arches was called, the pirates rowed their boat 
through the pool, past the Tower, and so on, until the 
shore near Botherhithe was reached. 

At that time thi3 plaeo was quite separated from 
London, and consisted chiefly of wooden houses built 
here ar.d there irregularly upon a largo waste piece of 
ground. 

Nothing could bo imagined more desolate and 
wretched than this shore. 

Tne ground was low, and flat, and marshy. 

An aspect of squalor pervaded it everywhere. 

Eut it was when approached at night that it presented 
the most disagreeable appearance. 

In this region, and at the time when they approached 
it—about an hour or an hour and a half before daylight— 
it was wholly deserted. 

Not a single living thing was in sight. 


It was at this moment that Jack recovered from tho 
effects of the blow he had received upon his head. 

As might be expected, his faculties were very much 
confused, and it was a long time before ho ’ould compre¬ 
hend his position. 

However, he had the good seuse to lie erill, and not 
betray by the least movement that he had gained posses¬ 
sion of his seuses. 

He was lying on his back, and when he opened his eyes 
he could see the dark cloudy sky above his head. 

Then with a rush recollection came over him. 

He was a prisoner, and he soon found he was lyiug iu 
a boat which was filled with men. 

And where was Edgworth Bess P 

At first ho did not dare hardly to turn his eyes round 
iu search of her, for fear he should he noticed and perhaps 
subjected to some fresh ill-usage. 

lie could feel he was unbound, aud that all his limbs 
were at liberty. 

Slowly he moved his head from side to side, and strove 
to pierce the darkness with which the body of the boat 
seemed tilled. 

Presently his eye3 fell upon what looked like an nn- 
distinguishable mass of clothing. 

His heart, however, told him that it was the c.-nup i- 
nion of his misfortunes-—poor Edgworth Bess. 
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As inaudible groan came from Jack Sheppard’s I;p» when 
he thought of the manifold dangers which the poor girl, 
had passed through. 

Fain would he, if it had been in his power, have shielded 
her from all harm, to have tended her, waited upon bet¬ 
as ho would upon some rare exotic plant, too delicate to 
bear the blustering winds to blow upon it. 

Instead of that, however, he did nothing but bring Lcr 
into additional peril. 

Suddenly Jack felt the boat’s keel grate upon the 
shore, and then he rightly enough imagined his jouru -,y 
was at an end. 

The boat was moored, and the men hastily got out of it. 

The captain saluted him with a kick, and a groan came 
from Jack’s lips, 

“ Get up, will you ? ” 

Jack struggled to his feet. 

He w as still suffering rather severely from the blow on 
his head. 

“ Now, then, out of the boat with you. Wright aud 
Harris! ” 

“ Ay—ay, sir.” 

“ Look after tho prisoners, and see them safely bestowed 
Take care of them. No bruises, you know.” 

“ All right, captain.” 

The two men approached. 

One lifted up Edgworth Bess, and carried her in hi* 
arms as though she had been a feather. 

The other caught hold of Jack rather roughly by the 
arm, and he was compelled to follow. 

The captain busied himself in looking after the ingots, 
and seeing that his men did not appropriate any of them 
to theiv own uses. 

Looking around him, in order if possible to discover 
whereabouts he was, Jack saw just before him a ruined 
mill. 

It was built close to the water’s edge. 

Its appearance was neglected in the extreme. 

Indeed, it seemed as though a puff of wind of more than 
usual force would blow it down at once. 

But that was illusory. 

The old mill was, on the contrary, as firm and strong as 
could be wished. 

It had weathered many a gale, and the probability was 
it would weather a great many more. 

It was towards this mill that the two men directed their 
steps, so Jack came to the conclusion that that was their 
destination. 

And so it was. 

It is quite certain, though, that Jack would never have 
submitted so quietly as he did if it had not been for Edg¬ 
worth Bess. 

It was for her sake he made no effort to free himself 


( from Lis captor’s grasp. Tie might have escaped alone, 
hut he never thought of that. He could not have rescued 
Edgwortli Bess, and he preferred captivity with her to 
g freedom without her. 

I A few minutes brought them to the ruined mill. 

S There was a crazy-looking staircase, or rather ladder, 
* which reached Lulf-way up the mill, aud thou abruptly 

I " terminated. 

It seemed as though the upper portion had been broken 
off. 

To all appearances, the remaining part was so frail 
that no one would have thought of risking their neck by 
uscoudiug it. 

Besides, there was no motive to induce them to run 
into so much danger, fer the steps did not lead any¬ 
where. 

At least, visibly they did not. 

1 But, as the reader doubtless suspects from the trouble 
I we have taken, there was a mystery connected with that 
staircase. 

Its frailness was nothing like so great as it appeared to 
be. 

It had been made to purposely look so, however, for 
the express purpose of deterring any stranger from as¬ 
cending it. 

jj And it answered the purpose admirably, for no one had 
1 ns yet been rash enough to attempt it. 

On reaching the bottom, however, the man who carried 
Edgwortli Bess shifted her from one arm to tbe other, 
and ran up with the agility of a squirrel. 

When within a few feet of the tep, he paused and tapped 
in a peculiar manner upon the woodwork of which the 
mill was built. 

In a moment an oper.iug was disclosed by the slipping 
away of several planks. 

Through this opening he passed. 

Jack was told to ascend before his captor, and he did 
i so. 

I Passing through the opening, lie found himself at the 
y top of some more steps which led downwards. 

i 1. The opening was closed up as soon as his captor was 

inside, and then all was in profound darkness. 

“ Descend ! ” was the word uttered in Jack’s ear as the 
man resumed his hold upon his collar. 

As Edgwortli Bess had gone before him, Jack was only 

I too glad to follow. 

He was anxious in the extreme not to let her be one 
moment out of sight, for fear that during tlie brief inter¬ 
val some mischief might be done her which his interposi- 
] tion would prevent. 

’ Accordingly he descended, and with rather more ra- 
i pidity than his captor thonglit necessary, so he cheeked 
j him. 

j “You need not be iu such a hurry to go down, my 
I young spark ; you will be glad enough to have a chance 
i to come up, I know.” 

I .Taek did not deign any reply to this, but lie felt certain 
that they were going down much lower than they bad 
come up. 

; And in this lie was right, for lie was now below the 
level of the earth, aud among the foundations of the old 
mill. 

At length the descent was stepped, and after proceed¬ 
ing a few steps along a passage, they emerged into a 
place, the appearance of which was curious enough. 

Jt was a large place, but crossed iu every direction with 
huge beams of wood. 

Those were used to support the structure overhead, and 
in their existence lay the secret of the mill continuing to 
stand while in so ruinous a condition. 

Jack looked about him with great curiosity. 

The place was tolerably well lighted with a large fire 
which was blazing iu the centre of the apartmeut, for so, 
for want of some other name, we are compelled to desig¬ 
nate it, and as fe~ removed from any of the beams as.was 
possible. 

To Jack’s joy lie saw that Edgwortli Boss was near this 
I fire, where the man had placed her, and he also saw that 
1 she was giving signs of returning consciousness. 

' The two pirates, to whom, of course, Jack Sheppard 
j and Edgwortli Bess were perfect strangers, evidentlj- con¬ 
sidered they were not capable of doing much harm, for 
■ they released him, and the two were left to themselves. 

1 Jack’s first vim ulse was to rush to the side of the poor 


heiress and to strive by all means in his power to calm 
her, to soothe her agitation, and restore her to her proper 
self. 

It was only natural that the pirates should have a p-'or 
idea of Jack’s prowess, for he looked very slim aud boyish, 
aud as though quito incapable of striking a blow iu his 
owu defence. 

And be retained this remarkable juvenility oi‘ face aud 
form up to the day of bis death. 

For a long time all bis efforts to restore Edgwortli Boss 
were quite in vain, but eventually be succeeded. 

They w-ere interrupted by tbe arrival of tbe captain aud 
the rest of the band, bringing with them the treasure. 

But that fatality of which we have spoken still seemed 
to continue to attach itself to it. 

It brought nothing but misfortune upon its possessors. 

We shall see how the pirates fared with it. 

Jack could not help feeling much ebagriued when he 
saw- the ingots he had had so much trouble to obtain. 

But he ought to have rejoiced to think the ill-fated 
treasure was about to pass away from him. 

There was a feeling of great elation about tho hearts of 
the pirate captain and his band, and it showed itself iu 
their countenances. 

It was perhaps for this reason that they behaved more 
lenieutly to Jack and Edgw-orth Bess than they generally 
did to their prisoners. 

At ordinary times such individuals as unfortunately 
fell into their clutches received the harshest of treatment. 

But, looking upon Jack and his companion as a more 
boy and girl, they omitted to take such precautions as 
they generally did. 

A carouse was unanimously called for. 

A large table was made by placing a broad piece of 
wood ou tbe tops c>f some barrels. 

Other barrels of a smaller size furnished them with 
seats. 

Spirits were then produced and pipes lighted. 

Then the carouse fairly began. 

Such a boisterous one bad perhaps never been knows 
among tbe foundations of tlie old mill. 

Shrinking down by the fire as far out of the way of the 
pirates as possible, our two friends watched tbedr every 
movement with tbe greatest anxiousness. 

Whenever be coni.l do so Jack whispered words of con¬ 
solation to tbe poor trembling girl by bis side. 

He showed her that they were far indeed from being 
quito lost; that they had their limbs at liberty; and Jack 
spoke confidently of making bis escape. 

Aud Edgworth Bess felt her spirits cheered by the 
words he spoke, for she had groat faith iu his capa¬ 
bilities. 

Morning dawned, but they had no idea of it, for no ray 
of daylight ever found its way to the pirates’ subterranean 
haunt. 

Presently one of the men who had been seated with the 
rest rose from his place and approached the tire. 

His comrades scarcely noticed him, but our friends 
watched him closely and eagerly. 

On reachiug tbe fire this man gave tbe embers a poke, 
which caused them to burst into a tiame. 

Then, putting Ids baud in bis pocket, be drew forth a 
small piece of paper. 

Why they felt their gaze so riveted upon that piece of 
paper, Jack and Bess would have been puzzled to say, but 
they gazed upon it with an all-absorbing interest. 

Slowly the man unfolded it, and then they saw that 
something was printed upon it in rather largo letters. 

The man perused it. 

When he had read for a minute or two, he raised his 
bead and looked earnestly at Jack, whoso face and form, 
as well as his companion’s, were plainly revealed by the 
ruddy ligLt of the fire. 

Jack’s anxiety changed to uneasiness. 

It increased when he saw the man resume his readiug, 
and then fall to a perusal of Edgworth Bess. 

The man read the paper once more, aud then, with a 
satisfied look on Lis face, he restored it to his pocket. 

Probably our two friends alone notieed his actions. 

Certainly they were the only two that attached any im¬ 
portance to them. 

The carouse lasted a long while, but at length it came 
to a conclusion. 

Hours passed by. 
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The pirates for the most part plunk into out of the way 
Books anti corners, where they laid down to sleep off the 
effects of their debauch. 

From the time the man baa read the paper, Jack scarcely 
took his eyes off him for a moment. 

Hut presently lie slunk off like the rest. 

At length there remained hut one man iu sight, and he 
seemed drowsy to a degree. 

It would appear, however, that ho had been appointed 
as a watch over the two prisoners. 

Doubtless, the difficulties in the way of any stranger 
making an escape from that plaee were very great. 

Upon such a supposition only can we account for the 
pirates leaving our two frieuds as they did. 

A profound silence prevailed iu the place where for so 
long there had beeu such boisterous behaviour. 

The man on guard sat on a cask, nodding bis bead back¬ 
wards and forwards in a somnolent sort of way. 

It was now that Jack considered be bad a favourable 
opportunity of speaking to bis companion, and be availed 
himself of it. 

She was clinging tightly to him, as though for protec¬ 
tion against any peril that might assail her. 

“ Bess,” said Sheppard, in a low, faint whisper. 
“Bess!” 

“Yes, Jack.” 

“ Speak to me in a whisper, dear one, for fear we should 
he overheard.” 

The young girl nodded. 

“ We must escape,” continued Jack. 

“How ?” 

“ I know not yet. In the best manner we can. It is 
imperative we should do so, and that at ouce, or we shall 
fall into the bands of our ferocious foe.” 

“Jonathan Wild?” 

“Even be'” 

Edgworth Bess east a terrified glance around her. 

“ How could be come here ? ” she asked. 

“ Hush ! I will tell you my suspicions. Did you notice 
one of the men come to the lire and stir it ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ And then did yon notice that he took a paper from his 
pocket ? ” 

“Yes,” replied Edgworth Boss, “and he unfolded and 
read it." 

“ He did,” said Jack; “ but did you notice as ho read it 
that he from time to time interrupted himself to look at 
us?” 

“ I remember he did look at us strangely, now you men¬ 
tion it.” 

“Ah ! .Then I can see, dearest, that yon do not share 
my suspicions.” 

“ What are they ?—what are they ? Ok ! tell me—tell 
me at once! ” 

“ I will. That paper he was reading contained an 
accurate description of both our persons, and the reason 
he kept looking up to us in tli9 manner he did was to 
compare the description with us, and then see whether it 
agreed.” 

“ Oh! Jack, you fill me with a thousand fears! How 
could he have a printed description of us ? for it was a 
printed paper he held iu his hand. I saw somo of the 
letters myself.” 

“ So did I. In fact, I was able to make out one word 
which stretched right across the paper M 

“ What was that ? ” 

“ Beward! ” 

“ Beward?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Toll me all, Jack, tell me all. This suspense is Tory 
dreadful.” 

“ I can give yon my suspicions iu a few words. If 1 
mistake not, that man is a spy iu tho cmoloy of Jonathan 
Wild.” 

“ Oh ! heaven ! ”— 

“Hush! hush!” 

“ I am still.” 

“ Pray keep so, or wo may find it quite impossible to 
escape.” 

“ 1 will! I will! Go on, Jack, go on ! ” 

“ I say, then, it is my conviction that tho man we .arc 
speaking of is a spy in the employ of Jonathan Wild— 
that the paper ho read contained an accurate description 
of ourselves—that ho ha3 recognised us—and that he is 


now ou his way to Jonathan Wild, to inform him where 
to find us j and in a little while wo may expect to see him 
here, with a troop of janizaries at his back. 

Edgworth Bess glared into Jack’s face as no uttered 
these words with an expression of speechless dismay. 

For a moment she felt as though she should swoon, 
but with a great effort she recovered licrself. 

“Gh! .Tack! Jtick ! ” she moaned, “we are lost! What 
can wo do ? ” 

‘■’Escape!” said Jack, in a hoarse whisper! “Escape!” 


OHAPTEB CCLXVII. 

JONATHAN WILD IS MADE ACQUAINTED WITH THE 

WIIEUEABOUTS Of JACK SIIEPl’AED AND EDGWOllTH 

BESS. 

As it so happened, Jack Sheppard’s suspicious were per¬ 
fectly well founded and correct. 

The man who he had seen come to the tire was, indeed, 
no other than one of Jonathan Wild’s spies. 

Wo have often adverted to tho extensive system of 
espionage which the thief-taker kept up. 

He had spies, as one might say, everywhere. 

It was the duty of these men to report anything impor¬ 
tant which enmo under their notice, and they were sure of 
having a good reward for doing so. 

This was tolerably well known, and it may be stated 
with precision that no body of men of any number ever 
assembled, either in or about the metropolis, without 
numbering amongst them one of the spies. 

In fact, in every plaee where there was the remotest 
probability of their being of any use to him, there was a 
spy to be found. 

Now Jonathan Wild, in his anxiety to capture our three 
friends, had taken what ho considered were some very 
effective steps indeed. 

And so they were. 

He had some bills privately printed, offering thirty 
pomids reward. 

One of fkese lie had placed in the bauds of every one of 
his spies, whose particular instructions were to make 
themselves well acquainted with the contents of it. 

These bills contained— 

A close and accurate description of Edgworth Bess, 
Jack Sheppard, and Blueskin. 

Knowing them so well as ho did, Jonathan was able to 
describe them with very great exactness. 

The terms of the hill were as follows. 

The reward was divided into three equal portions of 
ten pounds each, and these sums would he given to any 
one who pointed out the position of the fugitives. 

If one was seen, the man who saw him only had to go 
to Jonathan with the information and receive the reward. 

Now, this pirate we have referred to had received a bill 
in common with the rest, but, considering ho stood not 
the slightest chance of meeting with the persons described, 
ho had paid very little attention to it. 

But, while sitting carousing with his mates, the idea all 
at once came into liis head that the prisoners they had 
taken were two of the persons Wild wanted. 

If so, he was, of course, entitled to the sum of twenty 
pounds. 

It was worth a liltle (rouble to ascertain this, so ho 
watched hiu opportunity, and, going to tho fire, read tho 
paper iu the manner we have described. 

The description given of Jack Sheppard and Edgworth 
Bess so entirely corresponded with the two persons before 
him, that he had not the shadow of a doubt even left 
upon his mind. 

Accordingly he folded up the paper and returned it to 
his pocket. 

He had resumed his seat with his comrades, but he 
took care to drink with far greater moderation than they 
did. _ I 

At length, when tho carouse was over—he knew it 
would have attracted notice, if not suspicion, had lie left 
before—tho man withdrew along with the rest, for the 
ostensible purpose of lying down somewhere and sleeping 
off the effects of what lie had drank. 

Instead of doing this, however, he had made his way to 
the passage leading from the mill. 

He passed by a sentinel who was asleep ouhis post, and 
ascending tlie steps, left the mill by means of the crazy- ( 
looking ladder. 
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Upon emerging into tlie open air lie found it much later 
than he could have thought. 

Evening was fast drawing in, ana already the more dis¬ 
tant objects around him were involved in gloom. 

But at that time of the year the days are short, and on 


this particular day it was darker much earlier than usual. I purse, 


The spy looked with something like wonder at the 
young man who had dared to treat the great thief-taker 
in so defiant and otf-kand a manner. 

But of course he said nothing. 

Jonathan Wild took two ten pound notes from his 


for a dense mist that had risen from the river snread 
itself over the land. 


Fain would this spy of Jonathan Wild’s have arlopted found, and where they are. 1 
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“Now,” he said, “here’s the reward. You shall have 
it the moment you tell me which are the two you have 


some additioual means of keeping the two prisoners “ Yes, Mr. Wild.” 
secure, but that was a matter in which he felt he dared “ Which are the two ? ” 
not interfere, so he was obliged to leave things as they “ The hoy and the girl.” 

were, and trust to them not being able to escape. “ The boy and the girl ? ” 

He made the best of his way to the thief-taker’s resi- “Yes.” 
deuce in Nowgate-strect. “Oh! I know. All right. Goon. Where are they ?’ 

But it took him some time to reaeh it, and when he “I can take you to them at once. But I should like tc 
arrived it was quite dark. give you some particulars.” 

lie knocked at the door, and was answered by Tonks, “Goon.” 
who told him Jonathan was at home. Having received this permission, the spy proceeded to 

The spy then took the bill from his pocket, and said— slate how he had been in the boat on the Thames along 

“ Please to give this to Mr. Wild, and tell him 1 am with tho Thames pirates, and how they had captured a 


waiting for an an uver.” 

The spy knew very well that lie should he utith rstood. 
Breathless Tonks name into the li.i.ll. 

“ Upstairs,” lie said ; “ go upstairs, lie is in the front 
room on the first-floor. Mind you knock before yoif go in.” 

\\ ith this friendly caution, Tonks stood aside and 
illuwed him to ascend the stairs. 


wherry with two prisoners in it and a quantity of silver 
ingots. 

W ith a yell, .Jonathan sprang to his feet. 

“ .Mine, at la-1,” he cried. “Mine, at last! All mine 
—all! ” 

“Easy does it, guv’uer. Easy does it,” in!erpo,-.f-d 
Wild, junior, again. “It appears to me, you have got 


The spy easily enough found the door to which Tonics some very important information indeed.” 


nad directed him, and he knocked at it in a verj humble 
manner indeed, having first pulled his hat otf. 


He heard a growling sound follow his knock, and he i if he has earned it, and tnen we can tahe over matters.” 


translated it into 
accordingly. 


so he opened the door 


The room was quite full of tobacco-smoke, so that he you mean by yes and no ?” 


could scarcely see across it. 

Through the mist, however, he presently discerned the 
form of the thief-taker, and that of some other person 
seated at the table. 

That was the the thief-taker’s son. 

The precious pair had been smoking for some time, and 


occupying themselves with tho concoction of fresh I way, and be d—d to you.” 


villainies. 

The reader will remember that when we referred to 
Wild and his son last, they were both engaged in specu¬ 
lating upon the same point. 

The result of their reflections was this. 

Jonathan Wiid made up his mind that he would trust 
his son, but uo further than was necessary 7 . 

On the other hand, George had come to the determina¬ 


tion to join his fortunes to his father’s, carryout all his useless deliberation. That is how we missed them. Give 
instructions, and be faithful until he eould see a time me prompt action.” 


when his purpose would he best auswered by betraying 
him. 

Such was the hollow kind of understanding which had 
been come to between the precious pair. 


“ So say I, guv’ner, but, before I begin a thing, I like 
to know what I am going to do.” 

“ But, can’t you see P Don’t you understand ? The 
boat we fired at fell into the hands of these Thames 


Two such clever ones as they were were not at all suit- pirates. They made the two persons in it prisoners, and 


able for partners. 

We shall see how events progressed. 


have conveyed them and the treasure to their secret 
haunt, which is well known to me. What could be more 


At present they were on the best of terms with each . simple ? 1 will summon my men, and set oif in pursuit.” 


With these words of explanation we will resume. 

“You sent me this paper,” said Wild, senior. “Am i 
to understand by that that you have some information to 
give me respecting the people described ? ” 

“ Yes, Sir. Wild, sir, if you please.” 

“ I do please, villain.” 

“ Then, Mr. Wild, I humbly ask for the reward.’* 

“ What reward ? ” 

“ Twenty pounds.” 

“ Ya-ah! ” 

“ I have found two of the persons described there.” 

“ Where arc they—where are they P Tell me where 
they are, and you shall have the reward.” I 

And Jonathan put his pocket-book on the table. 


“ Take it easy,” interpose: 1 , his son. “ You know easy to his weapons 
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always does it.” 

“Easy be d-d!” 

“All right, guv’ner. You’re going to fail again.' 
“ Stop your jaw.” 


I might just as well, for you are as obstinate as a pig, like it.” 

if’e fitnt r, UU 1^ -cm ” " “ UU,., 


His delightful son followed his example. 

“ Now, George,” he said. “ Come with me.” 

“All right, guv’ner. I’m a coming.” 

“Aud don’t treat me to so much of your jaw. I don’t 


and it’s not a bit of good talking reason to you 


Then you shan’t hare it, guv’ner. There, now, that 


.And Vi ild, junior, relapsed into silence—resuming liis lixes you, and you can’t get beyond that. Lor’, now, if 


pipe with great energy 


“ 1 have—I have.” 

“But don’t make a rumpus. Give the man his reward 


“ Yes—no.” 

“ I’m d—d if you ain’t going mad, guv’ner. What <1: 


“ Silence, idiot.” 

“The same to you.” 

“ I meant yes, I would give the man his reward, having 
fairly earned it, and no because I should not stop to talk 
matters over.” 

“ Oh ! very well, guv’uer. Have things your owu al upid 


“ George.” 

“ What? ” 

“ While you behave as you do we shall never get on.” 

“ You mean yourself.” 

“Bah.” 

“ I have had occasion to remark, at least twenty times 
you are the cl—dest fool alive.” 

“ Cease this folly, I say. Y'ou waste too much time iu 


Jonathan did not wait to hear what his son said to this, 
but banged away with his bludgeon on the table at a furious 
rate. 

Tonks was not lung before he made his appearance. 

The order was then given to assemble all the men hs 
conld in the shortest possible space of time, aud for them 
to bring spare horses to the door. 

“ Shall I go with him, Mr. Wild ? ” asked the spy. 

“ Yes, and get a horse for yourself, so as to accompany 
us. Stay, here is j our reward.” 

J onathan hauded the man the two ten pound notes he 
had taken from his purse. 

Then he disappeared along with Tonks. 

In the meantime, Jonathan Wild very deliberately 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe, and proceeded to look 


you would only take things easy like I do. But you are 
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so verv violent, and fly into e, passion about nothing at 
all.” 

“Bah. 

“You don’t like to be told of your faults. Very few 
do. I wouldn’t myself. But, guvnor.” 

“What?” 

“ How nve yon going to act ? ” 

“ How I said.” 

“ Shall you attack these pirates, or ask them to give up 
their prisoners ? ” 

“ Attack them.” 

“ Oh! ” 

“ Don’t you sec, George, I shall not only accomplish 
my own individual ends, but I shall also get credit with 
the authorities as well.” 

“A very desirable thing, I should think” 

“ Oh! very. I don’t stand in quite such good odour 
with them as I did a little while ago.” 

This is a chance, then, gnv’ner.” 

“It is. You see, while securing Jack Sheppard and 
Edgworth Bess, I shall capture a strong band of Thames 
pirates.” 

“ Did you know of their existence ? ” 

“ Oh ! "yes; from the first.” 

“ You are a wonderful man, guv’ner, after all.” 

Jonathan pretended not to notice this compliment, hut 
continued— 

“ Only it never answered my purpose to apprehend 
them—never having been in my tray, you understand—but 
now the case is quite altered.” 

“ It is.” 

“Why, I shall win renown in this achievement. By 
delivering up these offenders to justice who have so long 
defied the laws, and set at nought every attempt to capture 
them, I shall obtain such a reputation, and make my 
position so secure, that I shall he able to defy all my 
numerous enemies.” 

While thi3 little conversation had been going on, 
neither Jonathan Wild nor his son were what could be 
called idle. 

They occupied themselves with their weapons and in 
I storing ammunition about their persons, as well as making 
j necessary alterations in their apparel. 

! By the time they had concluded, they heard the clatter- 
| mg of horses’ hoofs on the stonc3 in the street below. 

| “ Come, George,” said Wild. “ The horses are wait¬ 

ing.” 

“ I am ready, guv’ner. At least, have yon got a sword 
in the house ? 1 ’ 

“ What for ? You have one by your side.” 

“ I know I have.” 

“ What more do yon want ? ” 

“ Why, I suppose it is one of yours, and it is a great 
deal heavier in the blade than I like.” 

“ I have a lighter one here.” 

Jonathan opened a cupboard-door as he spoke, and dis¬ 
closed _ a great number and variety of offensive and 
defensive weapons. 

George Wild soon found a sword that would suit him, 
and being thus provided he followed his father down the 
staircase to the front door of the house. 

Two of the hull-dogs were holding a couple of spare 
horses by the bridles, and Wild and his son vaulted into 
their saddles without delay. 

CHAPTER CCLXVIII. 

JONATHAN WILD ATTACKS THE PIRATES IN THE RUINED 
' MILL. 

Our readers mnst understand that the events we have 
just recorded took place on the day which followed the 
night when Blueskin had his extraordinary adventure in 
Westminster Abbey. 

That day which Blueskin had passed the greater part 
of asleep at the little coffee-house in Westminster, where 
he had some refreshment. 

The reader will he able to call to mind that when he 
rose it was just getting dark, and that, he set out to Isew- 
gare-strett in ti.e hope of being able to pick up some 
information 'v - 3peet,ing Jack Sheppard and Edgworth 
Bess. 

By the time he arrived opposite the thief-taker’s resi¬ 
dence it was quite dark, and night had fairly set in. 

It was while here that Blueskin heard the trampling of 


horses’ hoofs, and drew aside into the shadow of a conti¬ 
guous doorway, iu order to observe what took place. 

He was rewarded for his trouble by seeing the baud of 
bull-dogs ride up, and Jonathan and his son emorgo from 
the house and mount the two steeds provided for them. 

To Blueskin the person of George Wild was very well 
known, and he recognised him instantly. 

lie recollected, too, quite well the circumstances under 
which he had left his father’s house, and ho marvelled 
greatly at his return. 

And more still at the palpable fact that he was on good 
terms with his rascally parent. 

This afforded Blueskin matter for much uneasy 
thought. 

Jonathan had got au ally. 

Ho had been treacherous, hut what of that ? Perhaps 
he would not be again. 

Blueskin watched Jonathau and his son mount. 

He saw them turn their horses’ heads and go in the 
direction of the city. 

Then, as we have elsewhere related, Blueskin went into 
a stablo for the purpose of procuring a horse, and then 
missed them. 

We will follow Jonathan and his myrmidons. 

At a very rapid pace he led the way in the direction of 
London-briJge, crossing over which he proceeded through 
the village of Bermondsey to Rotherhithe. 

The spy took upon himself the office of guide. 

At length the old mill was reached. 

The pirates wore within, drinking and carousing, ancl 
little dreaming of the attack which was about to be made 
upon them. 

They had everything to fear from such au attack. 

Their treacherous comrade would point out to tho 
assailants the weakest part iu the defences. 

11c would lead them into the citadel. 

The force Jonathan brought with him was a strong one, 
considering the pirates he was about to attack did not 
number more than a dozen men. 

Such being the case, he was able to post several as 
sentinels without weakening the main body too much. 

This he did. 

Then when every preparation was made. 

When every man had his weapons ready for immediate 
service. 

Jonathan Wild and his son followed the spy up the 
rieketty flight of steps on the outside of the mill. 

So far all was well. 

Now the difficulties of the enterprise would begin. 

The spy tapped on the piece of woodwork in the side of 
the mill in the peculiar manner which would be recog¬ 
nised by the sentinel inside. 

The piece of wood slid away in a moment, 

The spy had made Jonathan and George stand back, so 
that when the door opened tho man inside should not see 
them and give the alarm. 

In a quiet way the spy stepped through the doorway 
into tho little landing inside the mill, and tho moment he 
did so, instead of descending to the room below as the 
man on guard fully expected he wouiu, he turned round 
and grasped him by tho throat so tight that the mat: 
could make no articulate sound. 

“ Silence,” lie said, “ or you are a dead man. If you 
offer to move or speak I will plunge this knife into your 
heart.” 

The man was cowed by tho stern, determined way in 
which these words were uttered, and he became passive 
at once. 

Jonathan Wild appeared at the opening. 

He could not see inside the mill on account of the in- 
tense darkness which prevailed there, hut the spy could 
see him plainly enough, because his body was much darker 
than the night sky behind it. 

“ AU right, Mr. Wild,” be said, in a whisper. “ I have 
got the sentinel a prisoner. Hero he is.” 

The spy dragged the man forward as he spoke, and 
Jonathan caught hold of hi no 

It was the easiest matter in the world for tho thief- 
taker, gifted with such extraordinary strength as he v, r as, 
to take hold of this man by the neck and drag him through 
tho aperture on to the ladder. 

The man, who fully believed his luge hour was come, 
and who was besides a coward, offered no resistance. 

When he had got him on tho ladder, Jonathan nassed 
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him down to his son, who in his turn handed him to the 
man who stood next. 

It was in this way that the spy reached the ground, and 
upon his arrival there he was immediately strongly 
secured. _ , 

The spy now bade Jonathan follow him, descnoing the 
nature the place as he did so. 

JonathdT. complied. 

Then the descent cf the interior staircase was com¬ 
menced and accomplished in safety. 

At the bottom of these stairs, the reader will recollect, 
there was a passage. 

In this Jonathan came to a halt, and, as noiselessly ns 
possible, assembled his men in a body, so that they would 
be in a condition when he gave the wood of command to 
rush forward iu a mass and take the pirates by storm. 

The sounds of drinkiug, shouting, singing, swearing, all 
reached their cars in a bewildering chorus. 

At length the men were properly assembled, aud then 
the spy pointed out a door that was before them. 

It could bo seen, because there was a strong light 
ivithin which made itself visible through numerous 
crevices Loth in aud arouud it. 

The spy led the way. 

He knew just where the fastening of the door was 
situated, and he placed his hand upon it. 

In suppressed tones Wild said— 

“ Forward.” 

The men made a rush, and the same momeut the spy, 
Hinging the door open, allowed them to pass. 

Tho interior of the apartment presented much the 
same appcaranco as it did when we last described it. 

That is to say, tho table was put up, aud the pirates 
were seated around it carousing. 

But at the trampling of feet and the sight of Wild’s 
men, they rose to their feet in the greatest dismay. 

Their weapons had been laid aside, for nothing was 
further from their thoughts than that an attack would he 
made upon them. 

“Surrender!” yelled Wild, at the top of his voice. 
“ Surrender. You cannot escape, and if you give iu at 
once your lives will he spared. Surrender, I say— 
surrender! ” 

“Never!” said tho pirate captain, in tones a good 
octavo higher than Wild’s. “ Don’t believe him, my 
gallant comrades. Down with him. Seize your weapons 
IIurrab! ” 

The pirates, who had just drank enough to make them¬ 
selves valiant, responded to tho hurrah their loader had 
uttered, and then hastily possessed themselves ol their 
arms. 

Seeing this, Wild instantly gave the word for au attack 
to he made upon them. 

A terrific conflict ensued. 

The table aud the barrels under and around it were 
overturned. 

Foremost in the fray — brandishing his huge heavy 
hanger around him as if it was a straw—Jonathan IV ild 
personally proved the most deadly loo the pirates had to 
encounter. 

George Wild seconded his efforts in a manner which 
showed that, let his vices, deficiencies, and failings be what 
they might, cowardice was not one of them. 

The pirates, however, gave no symptoms of submitting 
and paid not tho slightest attention when they were called 
upon to surrender. 

Jonathan’s men suffered severely. 

The contest was chiefly a hand to baud one with swords, 
very few pistol shots being tired. 

At length, after fighting for nearly a quarter of an Lour, 
those few pirates who survived flung down their weapons 
and sued for quarter. 

This was immediately given, for Jonathan would much 
rather Lave had them alive than dead, so they were securely 
bound. 

Having succeeded thus far, Jonathan had the most im¬ 
portant part of the business to do. 

That was to secure the two prisoners. 

When he had done that, las triumph would bo almo|| 
complete. 

When the spy flung open tlie door, the first thing lie 
did was to look in tho direction of the lire, where ho had 
left the two captives seated. 

They were no longer there. 


A dread was in his heart that, after all, he should be 
baulked of the additional reward which would fall to hia 
share provided they were captured. 

Familiar as he was with tho intricacies of the place, 
he darted at once among the timber support and began 
an ax-dent search. 

Every step he took, though, only served to confirm him 
in the idea that the prisoners had escaped. 

It was not long before he had made a close examination 
of the undergi-onud apartment, hut tho result of it was 
that they were nowhere to be found. 

It was just as he felt sure of this, and emerged from 
among the timber, that Jonathan Wild, having achieved a 
complete victory over the pirates, turned to commence the 
search. 

His eye fell upon the spy. 

“The prisoners!” he yelled. “The prisoners! take 
mo to the place where they are confined. Quick! quick ! 

I snv.” 

“ Hr. Wild ”- 

“ What, villain P ” 

“ When I left here to seek for you they were seated 
there, close to the lire.” 

“Ha!” 

“ And now they are nowhere to be found, although I 
have closely searched the place in every direction.” 

“ A thousand curses! Disperse—disperse, all of yon! 
Take torches From the fire, and leave not a nook or corner 
of this place uuvisited ; they have doubtless hidden them¬ 
selves during the affray.” 

The men obeyed. 

“ Hr. Wild,” said the spy, eatebiug hold of the thief- 
taker by the skirt of his coat, and arresting his further 
progress ; “ Mr. Wild.” 

“ What?” 

Jonathan turned round suddenly. 

An angry look was in his eyes. 

“ Would you permit me—humbly permit me—to offer 
you a suggestion ? ” 

“ What is it P Speak.” 

“ Dui-ing my absence the pirates may have thought tho 
prisoners not altogether safe.” 

“Ha! I see.” 

“ And they may have adopted some precautions to keep 
them in safety. I would recommend you to speak to the 
chief, and question him about them.” 

“ I will—point him out to me.” 

The pirate eaptaiu xvus a prisoner and rather sevei-ely 
wounded. 

Jonathan strode up to him. 

In a voice of assumed calmness he spoke. 

“Yon took two pi-isouers last night iu a boat on the 
Thames ? ” 

The captain nodded. 

“ I waut them.” 

The captain shook his head. 

“ Tell me where they are—show me where you have 
placed them, and your life shall be spared. I piomise 
you that.” 

The captain again shook his head. 

Wild grew impatient. 

He held his sword in a threatening altitude. 

“Now tell me where they are,” he said, “or you die 
instan tly.” 

The pirate captain made several very powerful effoi-ts 
to speak. 

lie opened his mouth and a gush of blood came from 
it. 

Then he managed to articulate the oue word— 

“ Escaped! ” 

“ Escaped ! ” yelled Wild, in a voice of frenzied fury. 
“ Escaped!—how, when, where ? ” 

But these questions v-ero not replied to. 

The head of the pirate eaptaiu suddenly fell forward on 
his breast. . . 

Tho muscles in his ncclc appeared to have lost their 
rigidity. 

He was dead. 

The meu who held him found he became a- dead weight 
iu their grasp. 

They released him. 

He fell headloug to the floor. 

To describe Jonathan’s rage would be altogether im¬ 
possible. 



[the three fugitives halt at the suicide’s GIIA\E.] 


lie cursed, he swore, he tore about the place like a 
madman in the direst extremity of delirium. 

These repeated defeats were trying in the extreme to 
Jonathan ’3 temper—never one of the gentlest and most 
amiable. 

Had fate determined that be should be for ever baffled 
and defeated in all his attempts against these two per¬ 
sons ? 

It looked like it. 

Put Jonathan wonld nut have it so. 

Taking a large piece of pine wood from the fire, the shape 
of which was something like a torch, and which was 
Llaring brightly, he held it aloft above bis bead, and 
dashed into the recesses in the foundations of the old 
mill. 

Narrowly and closely did be search, for Jonathan Wild 
was of course quite an expert and proficient at that sort 
of thing. 

He never went over the same ground twice, and be left 
no nlace unvisited. 


Cut the numberless beams of wood, crossing and recros- 
sing each other as they did in every direction, were rather 
bewildering even to him. 

In and out be went—up and down—followed at every 
step by bis men. 

In their closest search, however, they were unable to 
find a trace either of those of whom they were in search 
or of any outlet to the place. 

Jonathan looked as closely after one as the other, and 
when he could not find there was any means of egress 
from the underground apartment besides that by which 
he had entered, became to the conclusion that the two 
fugitives were only hiding somewhere. 

If they were in the mill, Jonathan determined to have 
them, 

They could not leave it if they had not already done so, 
for the place was surrounded on the outside by his men, 
who would not on any account permit them to paBS. 




So, 52. 
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CHAPTER CCLXIX. 

THE ADVENTURES OF JACK SHEPPARD AND EDGWORTH 
BESS IN TIIK RUINED MILL. 

Leaving Jonathan Wild and his hand of janizaries, as he 
loved to call them, to prosecute their search among the 
intricate foundations of the old mill, wo will turn our 
attention to Jack Sheppard and Edgworth Bess them¬ 
selves, and relate what took place after we saw them 
last. 

When last presented to the reader, they were seated 
close to the fire which was now fast expiring'. 

The furious carouse in which the pirates had been in¬ 
dulging had come to a conclusion. 

One by one they had slunk away into odd uooks and 
corners, in order to sleep off the fumes of what they had 
drank, 

Tlio spy had started to find Jonathan Wild, and to be¬ 
tray his comrades. 

One man had been left as a kind of sentinel or watch 
over the prisoners. 

lie had partaken rather freely of the contents of the 
cup, and he was more fit to join his comrades in their 
slumber than anything else. 

Every now and then his eyes would close, and his head 
drop upon his breast, but with a start he would recover 
himself and look around him. 

He struggled manfully against the combined soporific 
tendencies of what be bad drunk and the fire before which 
he sat. 

Jack and Edgworth Bess had taken advantage of this 
state of things to have the little conversation with each 
other which wo have already placed before the eyes of the 
reader. 

The former had communicated to his companion the 
suspicions which the behaviour of the spy had engendered 
in his breast, and, as we are aware, had come to a toler¬ 
ably correct conclusion concerning the whole matter. 

Then, when Edgworth Bess, in a voice of the utmost 
terror, and almost ready to swoon, had asked him what 
they should do, Jack had replied, in tones of resolution, 
by twice uttering the word— 

“ Escape! ” 

That was, indeed, the only course open to them, but how 
were they to achieve such a feat P 

Jack could not have told himself. 

He was not blind to the difficulties and dangers in the 
way; lie kept his eyes open to them .all; but ho would 
not permit them to he magnified, and so be the means of 
causing him unnecessary alarm. 

ne looked every one of them, as one might say, calmly 
in the face, and considered in what way he should be best 
able to overcome them. 

In the first place, there was the man who was keeping 
waf ch. 

In what way should he he dealt with ? 

It would seem as though, ere long, ho would mii off 
into a deep sleep. 

The coast would then be clear. 

It was almost too much to hope for, though. 

The man might struggle against slumber for a long 
time—so long that the prisoners would ho uuahle to avail 
themselves of it iu tlio manner intended. 

He must be prevented from giving an alarm. _ 

Jack Sheppard was little more than a moment in arriving 
at these conclusions. 

His invention w as fertile, and ho quickly hit upon a 
plan of making this man secure. 

Noticing that he was in a half-doze, Jack abstracted 
from his pocket a quantity of rather thick twine. 

He motioned to Edgworth Bess to remain still, and on 
no account to move. 

The poor girl obeyed, and watched what he was about 
to do with anxious, wondering eyes. 

Having selected a portion of the twine, which was 
several feet in length, he doubled it four limes and twisted 
it. ... •* 

This done, he gently changed his position. 

Ho sank down until liis body was on a level with the 
floor, and then cautiously crept forward like a st alee. 

He held the piece of twine in his hand. 

He had not to creep more than a yard before he came 
to where the man was sitting. 

Ills feot were close together upon the ground. 


With great dexterity and caution Jack slipped the twine 
round his ankles. 

In ono end of it be made a running noose, so he was 
able to gradually draw it tight and then secure it. 

Edgworth Bess watched him with hated breath and a 
beating heart, for she every moment dreaded that the man 
would wake up sufficiently to become aware of what Jack 
was about. 

But he did not. 

. He moved uneasily now and then, and shifted his posi¬ 
tion slightly. 

At such times as those Jack took care to remain pro¬ 
foundly still, and not to move in the least. 

Presently his legs wore firmly bound together, and 
then, with a triumphant expression on his countenance, _ 
Jack crept hack to the side of his fair companion. 

But he held his finger on his lip as a sign for her to 
remain silent. 

Ho had done much, but ho had a groat deal more to 
do. 

Emboldened, however, by his previous success, some 
more twine was selected. 

A slip-knot was also made in this. 

Jack now prepared to creep forward again. 

Edgworth Bess seemed much terrified, and expressed as 
much by her gestures. 

Jack, however, by a smile strove to reassure her, and 
made her a sign to give him a thick shawl which she wore 
round her shoulders. 

Unable to imagine for whatever purpose this could be 
required, the girl, with looks of groat curiosity, took it 
oil'and handed it to him. 

Thus provided, Jack crept forward again. 

But this time he did not go in a straight line to the 
half-sleeping sentinel. 

On the contrary, ho seemed to crawl away from. him, 
but Edgworth Bess soon found out what were his inten¬ 
tions. 

He was creeping round, so as to get behind him. 

It seemed a weary time while he was doing this. 

But Jack was cautious aud stealthy in his movements, 
and consequently slow. 

He was all but noiseless. 

At length Jack' was fairly at the back of the sleeping 
can. 

J Then he cautiously rose to his feet, until he stood at his 
full height behind him. 

Jack had the thick shawl over his shoulder. 

In both his hands he held tiro piece of twine, which 
was already in the form of a noose. 

Gently, then, and scarcely breathing as he did so, Jack 
slipped the nooso over the sentinel’s head, and allowed it 
to descend until it was in such a position that, by drawing 
the knot tight, he should be able to bind the man’s arms 
tight to his sides just above his elbows. 

With his heart beating at a faster rate than usual, Jack 
proceeded to draw the string tight. 

Bit by hit lie drew it iu, until at last, to his inexpres¬ 
sible satisfaction, lie had the man secure. 

To a great extent ho was now powerless. 

Ilis hands aud feet being secured in the manner we 
have described, it was out of tho question that he should 
he able to do anything towards arresting their flight. 

There was only ono thing that ho could do, and that 
was to raise the alarm by uttering an outcry. 

But Jack Sheppard had not omitted that contingency 
in liis calculations. 

He had provided the thick shawl for the purpose of pre¬ 
cluding all possibility of that. 

Having done so much, and scarcely daring to draw his 
breath, Jack t ook the ends of tho shawl in his hands, and, 
having folded it properly, with. great swiftness put it 
over the man’s head, and tied it tightly.at the hack. 

It covered not only his month but his ears, and nose, 
and his eyes, thus depriving him at once of hearing, 
seeing, and speaking, and permitting Lim to breathe in 
oulv a limited manner. 

No sooner was tho shawl tied thus thau tho sentinel I 
made a desperate effort to shout out and theu to rise. 

But in both of these, it may ho said, ho failed utterly, j 
fur his voice came no louder than a murmur, and on 
springing off his seat, he fell heavily on the ground. 

* No sound loud enough to attract attention or to cause 
an alarm followed this, and Jack Sheppard made a hasty 
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sign to Edgwortli Boss to leave hei crouched-up position 
by the side of the fire, and come towards him. 

Trembling in every limb, and scarcely daring to breathe, 
the poor girl obeyed him. 

She was terrified to a degree by the man Jack’Lad so 
skilfully bound, and who continued to writhe and contort 
himself upon the floor in a manner quite astonishing to 
behold. 

Edgwortli 'Bess had been in an agony of terror during 
the whole of Jack’s proceedings, and now she seemed as 
though her limbs would sink beneath her. 

Jack saw the state of agitation she was in, and sprang 
forward to her assistance, but not until he had divested 
the sentinel—if such he could be called—of his sword and 
other defensive weapons. 

Thus provided. Jack felt himself in a position to do 
battle with as many of the poor heiress’s foes as chose to 
present themselves before him. 

One arm encircled the persecuted girl's waist. 

She leaned her head upon his shoulder and clung 
frantically to him with her arms. 

But Jack reassured her, and spoke eucouraging words, 
by which means bo succeeded in calming her agitation. 

Then lie glanced coolly around him, and, as well as the 
faint fire-light would permit him, took in the general 
aspect of the place. 

How he was to really escape from tho mill and gain the 
open air, Jack had no definite idea. 

But he meant to do it somehow or other, and, if ho 
failed now, ho might say farewell to ever succeeding at a 
fnfnro period. 

lie had noticed how the pirates had retired in all direc¬ 
tions among the timber, and he was naturally afraid of 
encountering some of them, when, of course, an alarm 
would he immediately given. 

It was quite in vain, though, that Jack tried to indicate 
the spot where he had entered by means of the little door, 
which was not visible from the interior. 

The only thing he had to guide him was the direction 
which the spy had taken. 

The gloom of the place was very great, and, after a 
momentary hesitation, Jack took a blazing brand from tho 
fire, and determined, at all risks, to make use of it to aid 
Lint in his explorations. 

He had nothiug else about him which would answer his 
purpose. 

With some little difficulty he persuaded his terrified 
companion to carry thi3 light, but it was not until he told 
her the true reason of his 'wishing her to do so that she 
complied. 

It was in order that Jack might still continue to hold 
his arm round her waist and support her steps, and so 
that he could have his right hand to grasp Iris sword, and 
so he in a position to defend himself from any attack that 
might he made upon them. 

It was not until he had told her this that she complied, 
end then, struck with tho obvious necessity of such a 
course, she took the extemporized torch, though her hand 
trembled so much as she held it that its extinguishment 
seemed imminent. 

Slowly and silently Jack Sheppard now led the way 
across the strange underground apartment. 

All was still. 

It was evident that as yet no suspicions were excited. 

The man by tho fire, from some cause or other, had 
ceased his struggles and contortions. 

Perhaps the Bhawl fitted just a little too closely over 
liis nose and mouth. 

Jack was not likely to trouble himself much about that. 

The beams of wood, if they had been erected for the 
express purpose of confusing anybody, could not have 
been designed better for achieving that end. 

When he passed among their mazy intricacies, Jack was 
fain to confess himself fairly bewildered. 

But he pushed on, and presently, no less to his astonish¬ 
ment than his delight, he saw before him a rudely-made 
wooden door, which he concluded at once mrht be tho one 
through which he had been dragged by his captors. J , 

Th reader must be kind enough to remember thats 
Bess did not recover from her swoon until sho was placed 
beside the fire they had just left, so, of course, she had 
not the remotest knowledge of the route by which she had 
been brought to that subterraneous region. 

But with Jack Sheppard the case was entirely different. 


To be sure his intellect was somewhat confused in 
consequence of tho heavy blow ho had received on the 
top of hit: head, hut stiil he was s-efficiently in posses- 
eion of his senses to take notice of everything. 

He knew, therefore, that, should this prove to be the 
door through which he lmd been brought, he should 
find a passage on tnc other side of it, and, at the further 
end oi the passage a flight of steps leading tip to the 
little door by the side of tka mill, where a man had sat on 
guard. 

With these facts fresh in his mind, Jack had some data 
to go upon. 

A glance at this door showed him that the fastenings 
upon it were of tho commonest description. 

It gave him not tho least trouble to open, 

_ He passed through quickly, taking his companion with 
him. 

Then he closed the door. 

Edgwortli Bess held up the firebrand as high as she 
could, so as to diffuse its light as much as possible, and 
by the aid of this Jack saw he was in a passage, which, so 
far as he could toll, was the very one through which he 
had formerly passed. 

He said as much to Edgwortli Boss, and then added— 

“ If this is so, dearest, [ must leave you here a moment 
with tho light while I creep forward in tho darkness and 
reconnoitre. Do not bo afraid to stay; I shall soon be 
back, and shall not run into any danger. For oar mutual 
safety I implore you to do this!” 

Thus adjured, Bess could not refuse compliance,although 
she would havo gladly done so. 

Had she known of the sentinel at tho top of the steps, 
sho would not have given her consent. 

But, happily, she was ignorant of it. 

Again imploring her not to move upon any account, but 
to keep quite still for a moment close to the door, Jack 
Sheppard, with the stealthy and noiseless tread of a Red 
Indian, crept along the passage in tho direction of the 
flight of steps. 

With straining eyes, Edgwortli Bess looked after him 
until he became invisible. 


CHAPTER CCLXX. 

JACK SHEPPARD AND EDGWOETII BESS SUCCEED IN 

MAKING THEIE ESCAPE PROM THE RUINED MILD, BUT 

NOT WITHOUT INCURRING GREAT DANGER. 

Jack Shbppard was fully impressed with the necessity 
and importance of ascertaining whether there was still a 
sentinel at the top of the steps. 

If there was not, well and good. His course would 
then be clear and open before him. But, if there was f 
What then ? 

Simply thi3. 

He must be effectually prevented from detaining the 
escaping prisoners, and also from giving tho alarm to his 
slumbering comrades. 

And it was in anticipation of this latter alternative that 
Jack had crept forward in the manner wo have described, 
leaving Edgworth Bess half-faiuting with terror at tho end 
of tho passago farthest from the steps. 

Jack’s heart was stern and firm. 

He was determined that no single man, let him be whom 
he might, should stand between him and freedom. 

He found the bottom of the flight of step3 easily enough, 
and commenced the ascent with even more caution than 
he had yet displayed. 

Up—up he went—trusting to find tho man sleeping 
at his post, because, if he did so, he should, in all proba¬ 
bility, be spared the necessity of taking his life. 

The staircase was a great height, much higher than he 
thought it was, but then it would seem so to Jack, for ho 
paused at every stair he ascended. 

Xo sound, however, of any kind came upon his cars. 

But he did not abato his caution in any way. 

At length Jack heard a faint sound. 

Ho stopped instantly. 

It was as though some one had moved. 

The place was in the profomidest darkness, so. ef 
course, he could see nothing. 

He had only his ears to < lepend upon- 

The faint sound was as though some one near him one. 
moved. 
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The next moment he heard eomo words muttered in a 
low and half-sleepy tone. 

The sentinel was, then, at his post. 

Jack drew in his breath, and set his teeth Lard to¬ 
gether. 

He now becamo conscious that the place was gradually 
getting lighter, and he could not at first account for the 
phenomenon. 

The illumination was very faiut, and would scarcely 
have been apparent to any but one who had for somo 
time been in total darkness. 

■ The light came through the various chinks, and slits, 
" and cracks that were in the sides of the ruined mill. 

But, dim as the light was, it enabled Jack to see about 
him. 

He proceeded now with much greater confidence, and, 
after mounting a few more steps, ho was able to distin¬ 
guish the outlines of a man. 

He was seated in a hnddled-up sort of fashion, and 
was, to all appearances, asleep. 

He had probably been partially aroused by some slight 
noise made by Jack in his ascent, and then dropped off to 
sleep again. 

Jack was yet in hopes that he should be able to approach 
him unperceivcd. 

llut in this he was mistaken. 

No sooner had ho got close to the top of the staircase 
than the sentinel started to his feet. 

In another moment he would have given the alarm. 

But Jack, seeing the imminent danger of discovery 
with which he was threatened, made one bound forward, 
and clutched the sentinel tightly round the throat with 
his left hand. 

With his right he flashed the sword before his eyes, 
and in a suppressed voice he said— 

“Utter a word, or make the least resistance, and I will 
assuredly run you through with this sword.” 

The man heard the words. 

He happened, however, to be possessed of a courageous 
spirit, for he paid no heed to them whatever, but, without 
speaking a word, he seized Jack with both hands, aud 
twisted his leg round his foe’s. 

Theu, giving himself the necessary impulse, he fell 
backwards, of course carrying Jack with him, who wa3 
completely taken by surprise by the suddenness with 
which the manoeuvre was performed. 

Jack dropped the sword, for in such close quarters it 
would be of little service. 

He would do belter with his right hand at liberty. 

A desperate struggle now commenced. 

Jack still retained the firm clutch ho had taken of the 
man’s throat, who, though he strove to shout for aid, 
found himself unable to do so. 

Inarticulate murmurs only came from his lips. 

Over and over they rolled upon the floor, each of them 
instinctively keeping away from the staircase. 

The place upon w hieh the struggle took place was very 
limited iu its area, and more than once the combatants 
overhung the staircase in an alarming manner. 

Jack Sheppard found that the man to whom he w'as 
opposed was much his superior iu size and strength. 

But he would not allow this disadvantage to daunt 
him. 

The struggle might be a protracted one, but be deter¬ 
mined not to yield. 

They now rose partly to their feel, still grappling with 
each other. 

Jack put forth his utmost strength, determined to make 
one great and final effort. 

He pressed the man backwards. 

But he did not know how close he was to the steep 
staircase. 

As he pressed the man back he overbalanced, and the 
two, still holding one another in a desperato grip, rolled 
headlong down, their bodies striking with a sickening 
crash against the steps aud against the sides of the mill 
The bottom was reached in an incredibly sboiA space of 
time. 

With a tremendous crash, which eeeiued to shakb die 
building from its roof to its foundations, the combatants 
fell upon the floor, and lay there without either of them 
exhibiting the least signs of life or motion. 

A piercing shnek came from the lips of Edgworth Bess 
as they fell down. 


Unable to restrain her impatience, she bad disobeyea 
Jack’s injunctions not to move from the door, and had, 
step by'step, mado her way along the passage in the 
direction of tbo stairs. 

Upon reaching here, however, she fortunately did not 
attempt to ascend, but stood listening. 

Faintly came to her cars the sound of the conflict going 
on above. 

Them the two bodies came tumbling down. 

Instinctively she drew back, aud the scream came fiom 
her lips when she recognised Jack. 

That scream had both a good and had effect. 

It awoke Jack from tlio state of half-insensibility which 
his fearful fall had produced, and he sprang quickly to his 
feet. 

But it also awoke the echoes of that subterraneous 
place, and rang with remarkable distinctness in the ears 
of the slumbering pirates, who, one and all, sprang to 
their feet with a confused consciousness that something 
was amiss. 

Upon uttering the scream, aud seeing Jack spring to 
his feet, Edgworth Bess felt all her strength suddenly 
leave her—a mist floated before her eyes, and she fell 
backwards into a swoon. 

Luckily Jack saw w'hat was about to happen, and be 
sprang forward and caught her just before she reached 
the ground. 

The man at the bottom of the staircase, although the 
injuries he bad received were very much greater than 
those sustained by Jack, began to show unequivocal signs 
of returning animation. 

From the rear, too, came fierce shouts and cries, the 
clashing of weapons, and the trampling of feet, all telling 
that the pirates were thoroughly aroused. 

Jack’s position was a perilous one. 

Not for a moment , however, did he lose his presence of 
mind. 

All would depend upon the next few minutes. 

He had powerful incentives for him to make every exer¬ 
tion. 

liaising the inanimate form of Edgworth Bess in his 
arms, he made a dash towards the staircase, trampling 
down again to the earth his late antagonist. 

He was just in time, for the door was flung open, and 
the pirates in a body rushed into the passage. 

They were all well armed, and most of them carried 
lights. 

They were, however, in a state of great indecision, for 
not one of them could take upon themselves to say pre¬ 
cisely what was the matter. 

Jack’s strength was quite inadequate to the task of 
carrying Edgworth Bess up the steep flight of btairs. 

He knew it, and every moment he tell as though his 
legs were giving way beneath him, and that he was falling 
down. 

But the desperate nature of his situation, and the 
nature of the peril m which he was placed, nerved him 
with strength of a fictitious character, which made him 
equal to the emergency. 

Up he went. 

He staggered from side to side. 

He halted now and then. 

But still he kept upwards—upwards, until the little 
landing-place close to the sliding panel was reached. 

Here he halted, and drew his breath painfully 

He wiped the clustering drops of perspiration from lisa 
face. 

Just then his foot struck against something. 

It rang with a metallic sound. 

Jack knew what it was, and, with a joyful cry upon Luj 
lips, he stooped and picked it up. 

It was the sword which he had dropped a little while 
before. 

He made one slashing cut with it at the little sliding 
panel which intervened between him and the daylight. 

The ent was an effective one. 

The panel sunk down in a moment. 

Quick as thought he passed through, taking his insen¬ 
sible burden with him. 

But tbe pirates, now cenecious that, tbeir two prisoner* 
were escaping, and knowing what dangerous information 
they, possessed, were crowding up the staircase, anxious 
to recapture them at all hazards, alive or dead, though 
they would have preferred the former. 
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But Jack had the start. 

How he got down the crazy, rickotty ladder on the out¬ 
side, Jack never exactly knew. 

But he was conscious he reached the bottom, and at 
that moment the idea darted into bis head that he had the 
means at his disposal of impeding the pursuit of the 
pirates, and that for a considerable period. 

What mere easy than, with a few vigorous slashes with 
his sword, to cut away the frail and ruinous ladder ? 

Without stopping a second to reflect upon this matter, 
he allowed Edgworth Bess to slide out of his arms on to 
the ground, and, with the agility of a squirrel, he ran up 
the steps again. 

When he had ascended about half of them, he saw the 
heads of the pirates appear at the aperture. 

The foremost of them gained the ladder and commenced 
the descent. 

To be of any real good, he must be speedy in his 
actions. 

He swung the sword round hi3 head, aud brought it 
down on one side of the stairease. 

The woodwork was severed at a single blow. 

One more blow on the other side completed the work of 
demolition, for the extra weight upontho top assisted him 
in a great measure. 

There was a sudden crackliug sound, and then, with a 
crash, which mingled with the cries that came from the 
lips of the pirates, the upper half of the staircase gave 
•way, and those who were upon it were violently precipi¬ 
tated to the ground. 

With the quickness of thought. Jack, finding himself so 
completely successful, descended the steps again. 

In another moment he was by the side of Edgworth 
Boss. 

The change of position and the fresh cool air had re¬ 
covered her from her swoon. 

She knew Jack instantly, and clung to him tightly. 

As yet recollection had not fully come back to her, and 
she did not realize her position. 

Jack Sheppard caught her up in his arms. 

Turning round, he saw at the aperture near the top of 
the old mill, a crowd of anxious, bloodthirsty-looking 
faces. 

He must have been secu by them, for a volley was 
fired. 

Happily, without inflicting any injury cither upon him 
or his companion. 

Those pirates who had fallen to the ground along with 
the ladder, lay just where they had chanced to drop, inca¬ 
pable of motion. 

Jack turned and fled. 

To his great satisfaction ho found that a dense mist had 
nsen from the river and overspread the land. 

It increased in thickness and opacity every moment. 

A more favourable occurrence than this could not well 
have happened to him, because he should he able to get 
out of sight of his foes so much sooner. 

In less time than one could have deemed possible, the 
mill was entirely out of sight. 

A gush of joy came over his heart when he became con¬ 
scious that he had really escaped—that he bad succeeded 
in saving himself and the poor heiress from the frightful 
peril which menaced her. 

His voice was faint and almost inarticulate, but he 
managed to keep repeating in the ears of Edgworth 
Bess— 


“ Yes/’ said Jack faintly; “ yes. To Londou-bridge. 
You shall be well paiu for your trouble.” 

CHAPTER CCLXXI. 

EDGWORTH BESS AND JACK SHEPPARD REACH LONDON 
BRIDGE IN SAFETY. 

just for a few moments vve will leave Jack Sheppard aud 
Edgworth Bess, and return to Jonathan Wild. 

The reader will understand, then, that it was about a 
couple of hours after the occurrence of the incidents which 
we have just described that Jonathau Wild aud his baud 
arrived at the old mill. 

By that lime the pirate3, who deemed it futile to look 
for the two escaped prisoners in the mist now that they 
had once lost sight of them, had repaired the damage 
Jack had done. 

Some of those witlnn the mill descended to the found¬ 
ation, and returned with a rope, which they fastened 
securely to the structure, and used as a means of reaching 
the ground. 

Being sailors, they were able to slip down the rope 
without any trouble. 

Two men had fallen with the fragment of the ladder, 
and the fall had injured them seriously, so much so that 
they were unable to move hand or foot. 

The rage of the pirates at this defeat knew no bounds. 

The pirate captain, however, was a man who always 
took care to make the best of a had job. 

Instead of uselessly raving about his misfortune, he 
called his men together and told them to repair the slair- 
caso in such a manner that no suspicion should be excited 
by any one who might chance to notice its altered condi¬ 
tion. 

The men set about this labour cheerfully enough, 
because they were well aware that the safety of their 
haunt depended entirely upon its being kept a secret. 

Hence was it, that upon tho arrival of Jonathan Wild 
and the spy about two hours afterwards, no trace was left 
of what had taken place. 

TLe staircaso had been restored, and as soon as this was 
over the captain had recompensed their labour and atoned 
for tho bruises they might have received by broaching a 
cask, and inviting them to a general carouse. 

To this they immediately consented, because it was 
congenial to their feelings, aud they were in the height of 
their glee when the door, which they fancied so secure, 
was burst open, and the much-dreaded thief-taker, Jona¬ 
than Wild, rushed into the apartment. 

In a previous chapter we have minutely related what 
took place after Jonallian ’3 sudden irruption—how the 
pira'.cs had heen vanquished aud tho greater part of them 
taken prisoners, and how the pirate captain had expired 
through the injuries he had received, after communicating 
to Wild the important and unexpected intelligence that 
the two prisoners had escaped. 

How and when the captain did not live long enough to 
inform him, and we have seen how Jonathan, with that 
energy which formed so prominent a trait in his disposi¬ 
tion, had set about searching the foundations of the mill. 

That the search could have but one result, and that an 
unsuccessful one, so far a3 the thief-taker’s interests were 
concerned, the reader must already bo aware; for vyhich 
reason it would be tedious and unnecessary to give a 
lengthened account of Wild’s proceedings, since the ulti¬ 
mate result of them must be known. 


“ We have escaped—wc have escaped! ” 

The poor girl heard him, and clung to his neck without 
fully comprehending the purport of the words he addnssed 
to her, and yet she knew that, for the present, they were 
really out of danger. 

Jack staggered .more than once, hut still ho kept 
bravely on. ** 

Suddenly, and before he was aware of it, he found Him¬ 
self close to the water’s edge. 

He would probably have walked into the river, for the 
m-,it was to thick that he could not see its surface, only 
his attention was attracted by a voice saying, in hoarse 
tones— 


“ Beat—boat, your honour P Want a boat P I’ll take 
you to London-bridge for a shilling. Boat, your honour, 
neat? Take the boat ? I want to get hack to Londou, 
but. not empty-handed. Only a shilling Will you go, 
sir ? ” 


Let it suffice to say that, after a long and minute search, 
ho was obliged to admit his failure, and come to the con¬ 
clusion that his prey had again escaped him, though he 
was unwilling in the extreme to do so. 

Such being the case, ho called his men together and 
mounted his own steed. 

Then at the head of his band and his prisoners, he 
moodily made hi3 way back to London. 

He spoke but few words for he was bu3y with his, 
thoughts. 

In a most unexpected manner, almost the whole of hi 
stolen treasure had come back to him. 

Then there was the piratical crew ho ha d prisoners. 

He quickly made up bis mind what to do with them. 

He would lodge them iu prison and appear against 
them, when he would be able to give such an exagge¬ 
rated and glowing description of the manner in which 
they had been captured, that everybody who heard it 
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would be deluded into the idea that he was the most won¬ 
derful police-officer that ever existed. 

His plans were settled with them so far, and he justly 
calculated hy doing this that he should blind the eyes of 
the authorities to the various little irregularities in his 
conduct which might have come under their notice. 

And this it is that chiefly accounts for tfes length of 
time Jonathan was permitted to carry on his deprecatory 
operations. 

Then the government was at that time notoriously the 
most corrupt that ever had or has existed—which the 
reader must recollect is saying a great deal—and these 
unworthy administrators felt the want of an unscrupulous 
agent like Jonathan Wild. 

They made him their tool in many a dark and nefarious 
transaction, until at length they were placed in his power 
and afraid to take any very energetic proceedings against 
him, for fear that by so doing he should in revenge disclose 
certain particulars which would inevitably bring ruin 
upon them. 

Fortunately, such a state of things could not now pos¬ 
sibly exist, though the country was threatened with some¬ 
thing almost as bad a short time since. 

Jonathan Wild was an excellent tactician, however, but 
then he was one who never troubled much about what he 
did. 

Ho managed to keep in with the government, with the 
opposition, and with the people at large, though of course 
there were a great many acquainted with his enormities, 
but they could not make themselves heard against the re- 
redoubtablo thief-taker. 

But his monstrous villainies had now reached their 
culminating point, as succeeding events will quickly 
show. 

While upon the subject of the Thames pirates, we maj 
as well refer to their ultimate fate, which will save all 
further trouble. 

In due time they were brought up for trial, and were 
found guilty upon the testimony of Jonathan Wild, who, 
“ from information he had received,” had attacked them 
in their secret haunt, and, after a desperate conflict, had 
succeeded in vanquishing them, and taking them into 
custody. 

They were found guilty, of coarse, and a few days after¬ 
wards executed at Tyburn, very much to the advantage 
and popularity of Jonathan Wild. 

We must now request the reader to return with us 
while we describe the remainder of the proceedings of 
Jack Sheppard and Edgworth Bess upon that eventful 
evening. 

The sound of the man’s voice asking him whether he 
wanted a boat, came most welcomely upon the cars of 
Jack Sheppard, who was scarcely cognizant of anything 
save the fact that he was staggering somewhere with his 
burden. 

The voice, however, and the words it uttered, com¬ 
pletely restored him to consciousness, and hi faint tones 
he managed to gasp out a request that he should be taken 
to Loiulon-Lridge, coupled with the assurance that the 
waterman should be well paid for his trouble. 

This was enough. 

Tho boatman, who had come down there from London- 
bridge with a fare, was anxious to return, but, at the same 
time, he did not wish to go empty-handed. 

He would have been glad to take Jack for a very small 
sum, but when he heard him oiler to pay a liberal fare, 
he was most alacrious. 

He jumped out of the boat, and came towards Jack. 

“ I am hurt,” gasped Jack, i:i a still fainter voice, for 
he felt that all his strength was leaving him. “I am 
hurt, and this young girl has fainted, take her with you.” 

“ No,” replica Edgworth Bess, struggling to her teet. 
“ I have recovered now. Where are we now, Jack ? ” 

“Never mind, dearest. Be content"" Lth tins amount of 
knowledge—you arc in safety.” 

“ Thank heavea.” 

The boatman assisted the poor girl into the boat, and 
Jack followed as well as he could. 

Ho had the greatest difficulty in keeping himself from 
falling into a swoon. 

“ Bush ofl,” he said to the boatman; “ and the sooner 
you reach jour destination the better.” 

“ All right, sir; but I shall have to be careful. Do 
you Bee what a thick fog there is upou the river P It 


would be no joke for ns to ran foul of any craft larger than 
ourselves.” 

Jack Sheppard looked around him as the boatman 
f-pnke, and probably, for the first time, noticed that so 
dense a vapour hung upon the water that they could not 
see a boat’s length before them. 

To navigate the river under such circumstances would 
require tho exercise of very great skill and caution, for 
that part of the Thames was always thronged with various 
vessels riding at anchor, and he would have to thread his 
wry through their intricacies. 

“By all means be careful,” said Jack, a3 he saw the 
danger with which they were threatened. “ Be careful 
by all means. I am afraid you will have much ado to 
avoid a collision.” 

“ Leave that to me, sit. If yon will be content to sit 
apart a little, and allow me to have my own way, I shall 
bo all right.” 

Jack had no objection to this course, so be at once 
turned Lis attention to Edgworth Be3s. 

He found she was sobbing and crying bitterly. 

That, however, was hut the reaction produced by the 
various and violent excitements she had undergone. 

Jack spoke to her, and she soon grew calmer. 

“ We have escaped from the pirates, and are beyond 
all reach of their pursuit. We are now in a boat upon 
the Thames, and, ere long, I trust we shall reach London- 
bridge.” 

“ Oh! Jack, how comforting to hear those words. Are 
you sure you are not deceiving me ? ” 

“ Deceiving yon ? ” 

“ I mean, I hope you are not trying to make out that 
things are better than they really are.” 

“ No, indeed I am not.” 

“Then I rejoice. But, Jack, your vcice is faint, and 
your breathing laboured. Yon are hurt. I am sure you 
are hurt, Jack. Tell me at once.” 

“ I am shaken a little.” 

“ Oh! I recollect now; I had forgotten it. There was 
that fearful fall down the steep flight of steps. Is it pos¬ 
sible yon live ? I made sure it had killed you.” 

“ Yes, I live, dearest. I am bruised and sadly knocked 
about, bat a little rest will soon put that all right.” 

“ I trust so, but I fear your injuries are greater than 
you would like to confess them to be.” 

“ No—no; do not think that, dearest. But I am not 
one to sink under a hurt, or to make more of it than I 
ought.” 

“ Nor enough. But, Jack, where are we now ? ” 

“ Somewhere on the Thames. I have hired this man 
to take us to Londou-bridge.” 

“ But do j ou see how thick the fog is ? I cannot see a 
couple of yards around us. How is the waterman to find 
his way P ” 

“ That, is his business. I have little doubt he will be 
able to steer clear of all obstacles.” 

“ I hope so; but, Jack.” 

“ What, dear one P ” 

“ You said we were going to London-bridge.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What shall we do there P ” 

“ I have scarcely thought yet. We must consider.” 

“ What made you think of London-bridge at all ?” 

“ I did not think of it.” 

“Not think of it?” 

“ No. After wo got out of the mill we were pursued, 
and I caught you up in my arms and ran as fast as I was 
able. Thp fog was dense, as you see it now. Horeor er, I 
felt myself dizzy and blinded, and I was scarcely conscious 
of where I was going. Suddenly I was hailed by this 
waterman. His voice recalled me to myself. I then 
found 1 had ran to the river’s brink He called to me, 
and asked me whether I wanted to gu to London-bridge. 
Can you imagine how readily I seized upon this chance of 
escape ? ” 

“ Oh! yes, Jack, I understand all now quite w ell. 
Alaal what an evil fate is ours. We seem doomed to 
nothing but trouble and misfortune. Surely after all this 
strife and danger there will come a loug period of 
repose.” 

“ I hope so, dearest—indeed I hope so, for I feel almost 
sick at heart at these perpetual struggles against adverse 
destiny. Were it not for you I should have succumbed 
long ago.” 
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*' Do not talk of failure, Jack. Consider what we bad 
better do upon our arrive,1 at London-bridge.’* 

“ I should like to find Blue skin.” 

** But where is he ? ” 

“ I have no idea. I have not seen him since ho landed 
at Westminster.” 

“ I fear he must have fallen into the hands of the villain 
Wild.” 

“ That is what I dread.” 

“And I, too.” 

“ But we must not give up. We must try to find him. 
On many an occasion he has proved himself a match for 
Jonathan Wild, and I am not altogether without a hope 
that he has succeeded in escaping from him.” 

“ How shall you ascertain whether he is Wild’s pri¬ 
soner 9 ” 

“ That is the difficulty, hut if we think the matter over, 
doubtless some idea will suggest itself to us.” 

“ The treasure lias gone,” said Edgworth Bess, after a 
pause. 

“ 1 know it. _ Faiu would I have carried that away with 
me, but, alas! it was impossible. We were all but re¬ 
captured as it was.” 

_ “ I must have been insensible nearly the whole of the 
time, for my remembrance of w hat took place i3 exceed¬ 
ingly confused.” 

“ Yon were insensible for a long time. Perhaps it was 
all fer the best.” 

“We will try to think so. But, you know I said we 
have lost the treasure ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you know the effect of that loss ? We are penni¬ 
less .” 

“We are, for those rascally pirates took everything 
valuable we had about us.” 

“ They did. I have a purse in my bosom with a little 
money in it, but that is all.” 

“ It is better than nothing, at any rate. We shall be 
able to pay this man his fare.” 

“ But what are we to do ? How are wo to escape Wild 
without money ? ” 

“ We must do the best we can. If we can find Blue- 
skin, I have no doubt all will be well.” 

At this moment the waterman cried out— 

“ London-bridge, your honour. London-bridge. Here 
we are safe now, your honour.” 

The keel of the boat grated on the shore at the bottom 
of the steps, fer it was low tide. 

Jack gave the man a liberal fare, and then assisted his 
companion to land. 

Hand in hand they ascended the steps, and directly 
afterwards stood upon old London-bridge, uncertain which 
way to turn. 

CHAPTER CCLXXII. 

BLUESKIN RATTIER UNEXPECTEDLY MEETS WITH JACK 
SHEPPARD AND EDGWORTn BESS. 

Trax we now to the proceedings of Blueskin, who we 
left in rather a peculiar situation. 

He was seated in tho post-chaise with the young girl 
who ho had saved from a fate that was ten times worse 
than death itself, and lie had just finished listening to the 
story of her wrongs wbeu the vehicle earn6 to a sudden 
Lalt. 

What could be the cause of this ho was at a loss to 
think, but, dreading the occurrence of some fresh misfor¬ 
tune, ho let down tho window of the post-chaise and pro¬ 
jected his head through it. 

He was unable to see anything in the shape of an ob¬ 
struction, as he had quite expected. 

“ Hullo, coachman ! ” he cried. “ What is the meaning 
of this?” _ _ 

But no one replied, and, upon looking round him Blne- 
Ekin found himself in a very strange place indeed. 

Tho reader will doubtless recollect that when Blueskin 
entered the post-chaise along with tho young girl, he had 
tied his horse to tiro back part of the vehicle, and directed 
the coachman to drive towards London, saying that he 
would presently give him tho address to which ho was to 
go- 

He had compelled tho coachman by threats to mount 
the box and to drive on. 

Then he became so deeply interested in tho narrative 


which the young girl related to him, that be quite forgot 
to look in what direction they were going, or whether 
they passed any familiar objects upon the road. 

That was very near becoming a fatal oversight. 

The driver, who was deep iu tho confidence of his 
rascally employer, and who was well aware of all the 
particulars of the transaction, mado up his mind before 
going very far to try whether he could not drive to his 
original destination, and reach it before the inmates were 
aware of what he was about. 

He put his intention iuto practice, and instead of 
going where Blueskin had ordered him, drove to the house 
where the squire was waiting for his panderer and his 
victim. 

It was a house on the outskirts of London, surrounded 
by grounds of considerable extent. 

La drove through the lodge gates unquestioned, 
because the arrival of the post-chaise was expected. 

_ The gates were closed again and fastened ;up for the 
night. 

The carriage-drive up to the hou30 was a3 wide, or 
nearly so, as an ordinary road, and was bordered on both 
sides by tall trees. 

Along this, then, the carriage rolled, Blueskin being all 
the time unconscious of where he was going. 

Then, as we have related, the chaise stopped. 

The moment it came to a standstill tho coachman 
descended from tho box with perhaps more agility than 
he ever had in his life before, and running round to the 
back of the vehicle, untied Blueskin’s horse, and sent him 
off at a gallop over a spacious lawn. 

His hoofs made no sound upon the soft turf, so Blue¬ 
skin was quite unconscious of it. 

The coachman, considering he had made things as 
secure as lay in his power, ran towards the house, tho 
front door ot which was thrown open before he could reach 
it, thus indicating with tolerable plainness that the chaise 
had been heard to stop. 

This was what Blueskin saw when ho put his head out 
of the chaise window. 

Before him a house, the outlines of which could be only 
imperfectly distinguished, and from the open door of 
which there came a bright light. 

He saw, too, several persons standiug on tho thres¬ 
hold. 

Around him he could see the spacious grounds belong¬ 
ing to the residence in front. 

He comprehended all in a moment. 

He was angry with himself for having been so 
incautious. 

It was time, however, for prompt action if ho wished to 
yet save the young girl who had put faith in his powers 
to aid her, and if he wished to escape with his owu life, 
for ho rigLtly enough judged that those who would 
abduct a young and innocent girl, would not stop short at 
any means, however desperate, of achieving their ends. 

Without staying any longer than it took him to give a 
hast}- glance around aud comprehend his position, Blue¬ 
skin turned the handle of the chaise door and sprang out 
on to the ground. 

He called to the young girl to follow Lira, and he 
assisted her to alight. 

Those persons who had appeared at tho front door now 
uttered loud cries, and came runuiug with hostile mani¬ 
festations towards the chaise. 

Blueskin, recollecting his horse, ran to tho back where 
he had fastened it. 

Ilia design was to mount, taking the girl on tlio saddle 
with him, and effecting au immediate retreat, for single- 
handed he could have had no cLanco against the numbers 
opposed to him. 

To his dismay ho discovered that tho horso was gone. 

Ilow was ho to escape ? 

There was no time to answer the question, for about 
half-a-dozen men were close to him. 

The young girl, although slio did not thoroughly com¬ 
prehend her danger, yet understood enough of it to be 
aware that she liiad much to dread, so sho clur.g with 
terrified tightness to Blueskin’s arm. 

“ Ely—fly ! ” she said. “ Oh! fly.” 

“ A good thought,” said Blueskin. _ “ We will escape 
them yet. Be of good cheer, aud all will be well. Keep 
hold of my hand, aud run with all tho speed you are capa¬ 
ble of.” j 
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| ‘fyoung girl did not noed telling twice to do this, and 
she bounded forward at a pace that Blueskin found rather 
ditfieult to keep up with. 

lie directed his course to the nearest clumi of trees, 
because, not only would their intricacies hide him to a 
considerable extent from the view of his pursuers, but ho 
should have a much better chance of getting clear. 

The distance to the trees was but short, and Blueskin 
and his young companion were soon among them. 

With the speed of hunted hares they made their way 
among them, and not without sustaining many injuries of 
a trifling character. 

The young girl required no urging forward. Terror 
lent her speed. 

The cries of those in pnrsuit reached their ears with a 
great deal too much plainness to he at all agreeable. 

“ Close the gates,” they heard them cry. “ Close the 
gates, and then they cannot escape.” 

This sounded very discouraging, but Blueskin would 
not let it daunt him, nor did lie feel inclined to take it for 
granted that because the gates were shut he should be 
unable to escape. 

Suddenly Blueskin came to the other side of tho trees, 
and then he saw before him what looked like a tastefully 
laid out garden, which was hounded by a high brick wall. 
Towards this he unhesitatingly directed his course. 
Upon a near approach, however, he saw with dismay 
that the wall was of such a height as to justify bis pur¬ 
suers in aajing that if the gates were shut they could not 
escape. 

How he was to get over that wall with his companion 
he had not the remotest idea. 

Still he ran on. 

Looking Lack, ho saw that none of his pursuers were 
in sight. 

Probably they were not aware the fugitives had emerged 
from the dump of trees. 

A little more than a moment brought Blueskin and his 
companion to it. 

lie glanced up at it. 

It was ten feet high at the very least. 

He looked to the right and left along it, hut nowLere 
did it appear to he an inch lov er. 

In the hope that they should find some such place, 
where the difficulty of surmounting the wall would not he 
so great, he caught hold of tho breat bless girl by tho 
hand, and ran with her along the w r all, keeping close in 
the shadow of it, and trampling beds of rare and beautiful 
flowers remorselessly beneath their feet. 

Suddenly in her progress the young girl caught her 
foot against something, stumbled, and almost fell, but 
fortunately Blueskin was just in time to save her. 

Sho was hurt, and burst into tears. 

But those tears soon changed from tears of pain to tears 
of joy, for Blueskin, on looking down on the ground to 
see what it was she Lad stumbled ever, found it was a 
ladder. 

Here, then, and by such an extraordinary chance, the 
means of making their escape was presented to them. 

Quick as thought, Blueskin raised the ladder against 
the wall. 

“ Up—up! ” he cried to tho weeping girl. “ A seend, I 
will follow you. Quick—quick! aud we shall be free. It 
is our only ehauee.” 

Tho youug girl scarcely required urging. 

She mounted the ladder, aud Blueskin ascended it after 
her, for the double purpose of keepiug it steady and 
saving her from a fall. 

But by this time the men in pursuit appeared in the 
gar Jen. 

They were providod with lanterns, and carried weapons 
of various descriptions in their hands. 

Without hurry the girl was able to reach the top of the 
wall, and here she had to wait a moment while Blueskin 
drew the ladder up after them, not only to prevent their 
foes making use oi it, but in order to descend tho opposite 
side of the wall. 

The ladder was a light short one, such as might he used 
by a gardener, and tho probability was it bad bec-n left 
where Blueskin luckily found it by the man wlxo had 
charge of attending to the plants. 

Our friend drew tho ladder up easily enough, and 
lowered it on the other side of the wall. 

It was long enough to reach to the top. 


He then bade the young girl descend. 

This was rather ditfieult, and by the time she had fairly 
got her foot upon the first round, the men who were in 
chase were close to the wall. 

Blueskin pressed her to hasten her descent, bo that he 
might follow her. 

The men, however, cried— 

“ Surrender—surrender! Come down! Come down 
at once, or John, the gamekeeper, will fire his double- 
barrelled gun, and blow you to bits! Come down nt once.” 

Of course, Blueskin paid not the slightest attention to 
this speech, bnt endeavoured to get out of the rauge of 
I the gun, for fear John, the gamekeeper, should really 
favour him with the contents of its two barrels. 

Seeing what he was about., those below cried— 

"Fire! tiro! John, make haste, or they will escape. 
Don’t be afraid ; the mas Iter will see you all right.” 

John, the gamekeeper, raised the gun to his shoulder 
and pulled both the triggers at once. 

Tho report was tremendous, and the recoil of the 
weapon threw him backwards to the ground. 

Blueskin saw him raise the gun, and felt that he had 
hut two alternatives. 

Either to stay where he was and risk the effect of the 
shot, or drop off the wall into the road and chance receiv¬ 
ing a few bruises, 

fie chose the latter alternative, so, letting go his grasp, 
he fell to the ground. 

lie was only just in time. 

Indeed, he could scarcely make out whether he was hit 
or not. 

So sudden, too, was his fall that the men set up a shout 
and declared he was killed. 

But such indeed was very far from being the case. 

Blueskin was worth a good many dead ones yet. 

He rose to his feet, and then found that the injuries he 
had received were comparatively trilling when all things 
were taken into consideration. 

The young girl uttered a loud scream and let go hor 
hold of the ladder, for she fell into the same mistake as 
the men—namely, that Blueskin had been killed, or at all 
events fatally injured. 

Without him to assist her she felt that she was lost 
indeed. 

What a jovful and pleasant surprise it must have been 
to her, therefore, when she heard liiin say— 

“ Fear nothing { I am unhurt. All is well so far. 
Rise—follow me. If we are quick in our movements we 
may yet escape our pursuers.’ 

“ You are sure you are uot wounded ? ” 

" Quite sure. I had to let go my hold of tho top of the 
wall in order to save myself, and all the harm I have 
received is that which I have sustained by falling on to 
the ground, aud I call that nothing. Come, or you will 
be too late.” 

Gladly did the young girl comply with his request when 
she found her preserver was not injured, and once more 
hand in hand they inn along with the greatest speed they 
were able to make. 

They found themselves in the high-road, and Blueskin, 
without hesitating a moment as to which course they 
ought to take, turned towards London, from which lie 
was not very distant. 

They Loth ran on until failing breath and failing limbs 
compelled them to moderate their pace. 

Finally they subsided into a walk. 

Blueskin looked long and carefully behind him, and 
listened intently, hut by neither of these means could he 
learn anything of the movements of their foes, so he, with 
some reason, came to the conclusion that they had dis¬ 
tanced them. 

But, if so, there was no time for delay. They might 
take horse aud follow them, in which case they would in¬ 
evitably be overtaken. 

So Blueskin urged his companion forward. 

The poor girl was almost exhausted, but she kept up 
bravely. 

At length tbe City-road was gained, without any 
hindrance from their pursuers.. 

As soon as she reached this thoroughfare, the youug 
girl glanced around her, and then immediately pointed 
out the street to which she wished to he taken. 

Blueskin accompanied.her, aud knocked at tbe door ol 
a house of a rather squalid exterior. 
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The inmates were all in bed, but, at length, be bad the 
9 itisfaction of seeing the door opened, and the girl received 
by her relatives with every manifestation of pleasure. 

To their pressing request to stay Blueskiu replied that I 
importaut business required his immediate atteution, and 
that he had already sacrificed more time than he could 
well spare. 

They urged him no more. 

Hastily bidding them farewell, and with the pleasant 
feeling about his heart which the knowledge of having 
done good invariably produces, Blueskin dismissed the 
incident almost entirely from his mind, and directed the 
whole of his thoughts to a consideration of his own posi¬ 
tion. 

He had failed to do what he had determined upon, 
namely, to follow Jonathan Wild. 

Now where was he to look for his two companions in 
misfortune, Jack Sheppard and Edgworth Bess ? ” 


CHAPTER CCLXX11I. 

JONATHAN WTI.D MISSES HIS TREY BY A HAIR’S 
BREADTH. 

Perhats at that very moment, he thought, and the reflec¬ 
tion was maddening in the extreme, they might lo 
attacked by Wild, and unable to defend themselves any 
longer against him, when, if he was there, the aspect of 
afiairs would be completely altered. 

The interposition of his strong arm might save them 
from death or capture. 

But what trace or clue had he to their whereabouts i 
Wliat hope could he have of meeting with them ? 

None whatever. 

In a despairing stwt of way he turned round and round 
upon his heels, uncertain which way to take. 

To him all roads appeared to he alike. 

Little did Blueskiu imagine the real facts ot the case, 
and, though he pictured. his two companions In trouble, 
how far did the imagination fall short of the reality. 


^o. 53. 
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At length Blueskin, who felt that no good could be done 
by remaining in such a 3tate of indecision on that spot, 
turned towards London. 

At that lone and silent hour of the night all the streets 
were deserted. It was only now and then, and at long 
intervals that lie met a pedestrian, hurrying along as 
though his life depended upon his speed. 

The state of Blueskin’s mind is quito indescribable. 
Knowing as we do that ho has the interests both of Jack 
Sheppard and Edgworth Bess at heart, we can only 
faintly conceive his mental confusion and dismay. 

From the words which he had heard Jonathan Wild 
utter wheu that worthy set out upon his expedition, he 
came to the conclusion that Jack and Bess were not yet 
in his power; aud still those words might not have had 
reference to them at all, but to some other persons whoso 
capture the thief-taker desired. 

Perplexed, bewildered, completely lost in a maze of 
thought, Blueskin continued on his way. 

lie Lad paid little or no attention to the route he had 
taken. He was aware that he had walked a long way, 
and that he was still in London, but that, was all. 

_ Suddenly he looked around him, in order to ascertain 
his precise position. 

Somewhat to his surprise, he found himself on old 
London-bridge. 

Seeing this, he thought in a moment that it was 
higher up the Thames that ho had lost his companions, 
and with a slower step he walked across the bridge to one 
of the embrasures in the parapet, from which a view of 
the river can be obtained. 

As in the present structure, there were seats in these 
embrasures where tlioso who were tired could sit down. 

When he entered the one nearest to him, Bluesldn 
noticed that two persons were seated iu it who shrunk 
back into the shadow ae soon as ho made his appear¬ 
ance. 

It was veij dark, and there were few objects which 
could be distinctly seen. 

He mounted on to the seat, and, standing upon it, leant 
his arms upon the stonework and looked over the water. 

It was while thus occupied—straining his eyes vainly 
over the dark surface of the water, that lie was startled by 
hearing one of the two persons speak he had noticed occu¬ 
pying the embrasure before he entered it. 

It was not, however, the words which produced tho 
effect upon him, for they were uttered in too low a voice 
for their import to reach him. 

It was the tones of the voice. 

He recognised them. 

By no movement, however, or other sign, did he betray 
his recognition. 

He kept profoundly still, bending all his faculties into 
the one of hearing. 

Faintly he heard the two persons speaking, aud though 
he could only just catch a word or two here and there, he 
was quite sure he knew the voices of both the persons who 
wore conversing. 

And then, to set all doubts .at rest, he heard his own 
name pronounced. 

The reader understands all. 

When we last left Jack Sheppard and Edgworth Bess, 
after their rather perilous journey in the little wherry, 
they ascended the slippery stone steps, and at length 
stood upon London-bridge. 

hid. way they where to turn they knew not. 

Edgworth Bess, too, felt tired and weary. 

That they niust come to an understanding of some kind 
was quite evident, and it was Jack who proposed that they 
should both sit down ii \he first embrasure they camo to 
and recover themselves somewhat from tho exertiothey 
had undergone, and at the same time arrange some defi¬ 
nite plan of action. 

This they did. 

It was while they were ongnged iu this manner that 
they were startled by the entrance of a man, who, how¬ 
ever, appeared to take no notice of them, but got upon ' 
the seat as far away from them as he could. 

That man was Blueskin. 

How strange a chance it was that he should bavo found 
them in this manner. 

lie was sure it was their voices, and yet it, seemed so 
impossible that be could not do otherwise than doubt. 

So he remained for some moment* after ho reeog.iised 


them like one who fears to move lcsLnn illusion should be 
dispelled. 

But he soon fouud this to bo a state of tilings that could 
not*possibly continue. 

It was no illusion. 

It.was reality. 

His two lost companions, who ho had almost despaired 
of finding, were there within reach of his arm. 

And at liberty. 

By some means it wa3 clear they had escaped Jonathan 
Wild. 

Little did Jack and Edgworth Bess think while they 
were talking about their absent comrade that he was so 
close to them. 

The discovery would bo a startling one. 

Blueskin know this, and lie did not wish to startle them 
auy more than he could help, for fear that in their as¬ 
tonishment they should give vent to an ejaculation which 
might reach unfriendly ears, and be the moans of bringing 
danger upon them all. 

Without moving from the position ho occupied, he said, 
in a low voice, not much above a whisper— 

“ Jack.” 

The well-remembered tones struck home to Jack Shep¬ 
pard’s memory the instant he heard them, although spoken 
so quietly. 

He started to his feet, to the consternation of Edgworth 
Bess, and asked— 

“ What—who is that ? ” 

“ Hush, Jack,” continued Blueskin, still immovable, 
and speaking in the same faint tone of voice. “Hush, 
Jack, for fear you should give the alarm. . I am here. 
Hush, nil is well. Wo havo met, though it is me to than 
I hoped for.” 

Jack Sheppard clasped his hands over his eyes. 5 

He fancied ho must be dreaming. 

Blueskin got down off the seat, aud camo towards him, 
still crying— 

“ Hush—hush.” 

It was Edgworth Bess who first comprehended the 
affair. 

With a faint cry of joy, for she had heard Blueskin’a 
caution to he silent, she sprang forward, and grasped him 
tightly by tho arm. 

At the same time she said— 

<! Oh! joy—joy! Jack, here is Blueskin! ITc has found 
us.” 

Aud then Jack removed his hands from his face, and, 
finding the occurrences of the past few moments to be no 
dream, as he feared they were, he, with the utmost glad¬ 
ness, seized Blueskiu’s hand, aud pressed it warmly 
between his own. 

Over the scene which followed their singular reunion 
we need not linger. We are already acquainted with ail 
the singular adventures which befel them during their 
separation, and thereforo wo have no need, as they have, 
to relate what happened in the past. 

The time was occupied in mutual explanations. 

The loss of the treasure very much troubled Blueskin, 
and be almost felt inclined to encounter the pirates single- 
handed iu their secret haunt, and endeavour to wrest it 
from them, for, of courso, neither he nor Jack knew a 
word about Wild’s attack. 

Blueskin had placed great reliance aud importance upon 
the possession of that treasure, aud now that it was gone 
he felt thrown aback, and he knew not what to do. 

He knew, too, the risk and danger they had passed 
through to obtain it, and now it was all swept aw r ay from 
them, and none at all left. 

All the money the three possessed if put together made 
hut an insignificant and trifling sum. 

With so little as that in their pockets, how were they 
to do battle with so powerful an adversary as Jonathan 
Wild, who had unlimited means at his disposal ? 

They had all along found it a hard struggle, hut now 
the difficulties were much increased. 

Friendless, homeless, almost penniless, hunted by the 
f law, with a price set upon their heads, liable to iustant 
apprehension, what were they to do H 

Tho enemies they had were so unscrupulous. 

Unquestionably the plan which Blueskin had devised 
of obtaining a sum of money and then going abroad until 
Edgworth Boss came of age was a good one, but, alas! 
the fates willed that it should never Le carried out. I 
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But we will not anticipate the progress of events. 

That plan must for the present, however, be abandoned, 
because one of the essential principles of it was now 
deficient. 

What were they to do ? 

The question was an all-important one, and they found 
it was no easy task to frame an answer to it. 

They must, too, shortly move from their present place 
of shelter—it was ;i wonder they were allowed io remain 
unmolested for so long—for in a little whilo it wo aid be 
daylight. 

Already the clouds in the eastern quarter of the sky 
had assumed a dull gray tint, announcing that the morn¬ 
ing was now close at hand. 

It was Blueskin who called tho attention of Jack and 
Edgworth Bess to this circumstance. 

“We must get away from here,” he said, “and that as 
quickly as possible. I am convinced that Jonathan Wild 
has got a spy in almost every street in London, and that 
it is impossible for us to move without being seen.” 

“ What do you propose, then ? ” 

“To get out into the country. There, where the 
dwellings are far apart, and people seldom met with, I 
should think we should be safest from Jonathan Wild.” 

“ So we shall,” replied Jack. “ That is a good thought, 
Blueskin, and we will act upon it at ouee. In some out- 
of-the-way country place we shall be as safe from Jona¬ 
than Wild as if we Rent abroad.” 

“ I don’t know that exactly. You see, wc want the 
means of living; but 1 will not put the worst face on 
things. Come! I should recommend vou to start at once.” 

“ We will.” 

“ Are you ready ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Come on then. No, stay! Hark! What is that P ” 

The loud trampling of many horses’ feot came to the 
ears of the three fugitives as tlueskiu uttered these dis¬ 
jointed ejaculations. 

“ Back—back,” he said. “ Who these horsemen can 
be, I know not. They are coming this way. Let ns 
shrink back into the shadow until they are past, and then 
we shall be on the safe side.” 

As he spoke, Blueskin pushed his two companions 
further back into the embrasure, while the sounds of tho 
horses’ feet beating on tho hard roadway became more 
and more audible. 

Anxiously and curiously the three fugitive* peered 
forth from their dark hiding-place. 

Old Londou-bridge was lighted with oil lamps, or 
rather it was supposed to be lighted, for the amount of 
illumination was so feeble that each lamp looked like a 
star, and nothing more. 

Then the buildings, which at that time covered tho 
bridge, cast a deep black shadow. 

They did not anticipate, therefore, having an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing, with any degree of distinctness, what 
horsemen went by. 

Still they looked. 

Tramp! tramp! came the hoof-beats, each one seem¬ 
ing to cause the structure to vibrate beneath their feet. 

At length the foremost horseman in tho throng came in 
eight. 

They were all riding in a dense throng. 

The eyes of all three of the fugitives were riveted upon 
this first horseman in the troop. 

Despite the dark shadows o± the houses. 

Despite the insufficiency of light emitted by the oil 
lamps. 

Despite the speed with which ho swept by them, he 
was immediately recognised by all three, though neither 
moved nor spoke, nor in any other way betrayed their 
knowledge. 

Too often had they seen that form, and under so many 
varying circumstances for them to muke any mistake. 

It was Jonathan Wild. 

What a strange chance it was, that at that particular 
hour of this most eventful night, that the chief actors in 
this terrible drama should ail be within so short a dis¬ 
tance of each other—that indeed they should all stand 
upon London-bridge at the same moment! 

And yet such was the case. 

Jonathan Wild was returning from the mill. 

Ho was followed by Ills sou, his janizaries, and those 
pirates ho had taken prisoners. 
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He was in a very gloomy state of mind indeed, and 
Wild, junior, finding there was no prospect of getting him 
into conversation, fell back, and let him go ou by him¬ 
self. 

Not for one moment did tho idea cross the mind of the 
great thief-taker that those three persons who had given 
him so much trouble were so near to him. Little did he 
think that he should pass them on the road. 

Little did he thiuk that their position was such that 
escape would have been an impossibility. 

Had he been aware of their hiding-place, his men could 
have surrounded it, and theu those within must cither 
have surrendered or adopted tho ouly other alternative 
left open to them, that of jumping into the Thames. 

But Jonathan remained in ignorance, and rode by un¬ 
suspectingly. 

Gloomy—reserved—muttering occasional eurses—and 
planning Hie execution of fresh villainies—the notorious 
thief-taker took his way in a direct line to his own houso 
in Newgate-street. 

CHAPTER CCLXXIV. 

BLUESKIN DEVISES A PLAN FOE BAFFLING JONATHAN 
WILD. 

All three of the fugitives drew a long breath of relief 
when this imminent peril fairly passed by them. 

But they did not venture to emerge from their place of 
eoncealmeut until the sounds of the horses’ feet had en¬ 
tirely died away. 

Then Jack spoke. 

“ That was what I eall a narrow escape,” he said. “ If 
we had left this embrasure he would, in all probability, 
have seen us.” 

“ He might have done so.” 

“ Let ns tako encouragement from this occurrence/*’ 

“ We ought to tako advantage of it.” 

“ 1 Low so?” 

“ Why, we happen to know just where our enemy is. 
He has taken the road just opposite to the one I had fixed 
upon in my own mind, so there will soon bo a considerable 
distance between us.” 

“ I understand you. It is your wish to start at once.” 

“ This moment.” 

“ And which way shall you go ? ” 

“Tho nearest to the open country.” 

“ That will be down the Borough.” 

“ Just so. As I said, in exaetly the opposite direction 
to that taken by Jonathan Wild. Come at once.” 

As Blueskin spoke he stepped out of the recess where 
he had been concealed ou to the pavement of tho bridge. 

He was quickly and closely followed by Jack Sheppard 
and Edgworth Bess. 

It took them but a few minutes to cross the bridge, and 
then, in accordance with Bluest in’s intention, they took 
their way down the Borough, that being tho route by 
which the country could he soonest gained. 

Blueskin walked a little in advance, but not so much so 
as to make conversation inconvenient. 

Edgworth Bess and Jack Sheppard walked together. 

It was tho latter who broke the silence. 

“ You have made up your mind to get into the country, 
Blueskin, hut have you thought at all about the means by 
which we are to get there ? ” 

“ I was just doing so when you spoke.” 

“Well?” 

“ I was considering the difficulties that stood in the 
way.” 

“ What are they ? ” 

“Very great. In the first place, the move would do no 
good if we left any trace by which we eould be followed.” 

“ I suppose that is the chief dilliculty.” 

“ It is, for of course you understand that if Jonathan 
knows where we are we shall not be any hotter eff than 
wo were before.” 

“ We shall be worse.” 

Certainly we shall, because in the country we should 
not have the same facilities of concealing ourselves as we 
have in London.” 

“Very well, then. That only serves to show you the 
absolute and imperative necessity of not leaving the least 
clue behind us.” 

“ You are right! But what do you pri«pose ? ” 

“ I thought at first that we might perhaps take places 
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I in tlio stage-coach, hut a littl6 reflection showed mo that 
such a course would be about the most dangerous wo 
could adopt.” 

“ I should not have thought so.” 
i “ 1 will toll you my reasons. I had the idea that. Jona¬ 
than Wild had established a very elaborate spy system, 
s and what you told mo about tho bill with lie ward! 

[ printed at the top of it convinces me that I am right, 
t “ But what of that ? ” 

“A great number of those bills would, beyond all 
doubt, be put into circulation, and, in anticipation of our 
, leaving London, Jonathan would be cunning enough to 
- R ive one to the guard and driver of every coach that leaves 
j London, and so you see we should be almost sure to bo 
1 detected, for though the guard himself might not interfere 
{ with us, yet ho would know whereabouts he put us down, 
| and what would be easier than for him to communicate 
j that piece of intelligence to Jonathan Wild ? ” 
i “ I see now.” 

j “ I am of o] pinion that tho risk would be by far too 
great for us to incur, so that the idea of making our 
journey by stage-coach must, I think, be abandoned.” 
i “ But, if so, what are wo to do ? As we have told you, 
the pirates have left us almost penniless, and you say that 
j your pecuniary position is fur from good. What then are 
I we to do ? ” 

I “ I will tell you what I consider the only safe coarse 


left open to us.” 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ To walk.” 

“ Walk ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ But we cannot.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ There is Bess ”— 

“ Do you think I have omitted the fact of her being 
with us in my calculations ?” 

“ But the poor girl is already worn out with fatigue, 
and is, I am quite certain, incapable of a loDg journey on 
foot.” 

“ How about yourself? Arc you capable ? " 


“Yes.' 


, “ Well, then, all is easy.” 

. “ Explain.” 

j “Willingly. In the first place I should propose that 
( we all three walk as far as we can without completely ex¬ 
hausting ourselves. In this way I hope to got out of 
London.” 

“Yes.” 

“ When we once get amongst the country lanes there 
are, as you must be well awnre, heavy waggons drawn by 
a team of horses, both going to and from tho city.”. 

“But the objections you have made to riding in the 
stage-coach would apply equally well to them.” 

“ Hear me out, if jou please.” 

“ Go on, then.” 

“ Wfi shall he out of London before we attempt to 
notice one. We should then look out for a waggon return¬ 
ing home empty, iu which people ofteu ride.” 

“ 1 know all about that.” 

“Well, then, suppose we see one of these waggons 
coming.” 

“Yes.” 

“My advice would he that we give Edgworth Bess 
money and leave her in the road while we hide behind the 
hedgerows. Then, when tho waggon comes up, Edg¬ 
worth Bess must stop it and ask for a ride. The wag¬ 
goner's suspicions, seeing her alone, will not prcbably he 
excited. She will he allowed to enter tho waggon. Now 
do yon understand ? ” 

1 “ Perfectly. We shall then follow on foot, taking care 

not to ho seen ourselves, and yet not allowing the waggon 
' to he one moment out of our sight.” 

“ That is just it. What do you think of the plan ? ” 

! “ It is a very good one. A better could not he devised, 

and, what is more, it can he carried out with (Li utmost 
ease.” 

[ “ Then we are agreed upon that point ? ” 

t “ Yes, if Edgworth Bess is.” 

I “ Oh ! I am. In tho matter of our mutual safety 1 
r shall always fall in with any arrangements yon may pro¬ 
pose. I have no objection to tho plan, if I could only feel 
sure, as Jack has just, said, that the waggon was never a 
moment out of your sight.” 


“ You may rely upon that.” 

“ Then I consent gladly. 

“ That’s well. You see while we have been talking we 
have already walked a considerable distance, and almost 
unconsciously.” 

“ We have.” 

“ Courage, then. We shall very soon be fairly out of 
London, and when we are you shall enter the first empty 
waggon going in our direction. We shall easily be able to 
keep up with it, because its speed is sure not to exceed 
four miles an hour.” 

In such like talk as this the tedium of their long walk 
was chased away. 

The new day came. 

The sun rose in all his majesty in the eastern sky, and 
tinted the earth with his glowing beams. He mounted 
higher aud higher in the heavens, and still found our 
travellers upon the road. 

Loudon was fairly left behind, and the beautiful open 
country gained. 

Edgworth Bess bore up bravely. 

She was very weak and very much exhausted by the 
exertions she had already made. 

Still she cheerfully kept on. 

"Whenever they could they rested her, sometimes by 
sitting upon the trunk of a tree lying by the roadside ; at 
others, by sitting on the hanks beneath the hedges, or ou 
stiles leading over into fields. 

For the time of year, the day wns a very warm one, aud 
one would scarcely have thought tho season so far 
advanced as it was. 

The sky was cloudless—of an intense blue colour very 
rarely seen in England, and the sun shone with great 
power and brightness. 

Autumn had tinted the leaves upon the trees, and gave 
them a yellow tinge, but on this fine day they looked like 
grain gradually ripening iu the sun, and not as though 
they were in one of tho stages of decay. 

All seemed beautiful. 

The birds sang, aud flew blithely in the air. 

Who would havo thought there was such a thing as 
trouble and unhappiness, when all around looked so 
joyful ? 

Our friends Laving been cooped up so long in Loudon, 
looked upon the beauties of tbo country with sensations of 
the keenest delight. 

To them the scene had the greatest of all charms— 
that of novelty. 

At the next village they came to Blueskin determined 
to purchase some provisions, a portion of which Edg¬ 
worth Bess could take with her iu the waggon. 

To have all three entered an inn they felt would have 
been too dangerous. It would have seemed like courting 
detection. 

This resolve Blueskin put into execution, and was fortu¬ 
nate enough to mako his purchases without raising the 
least suspicion. 

They went on some distance further, until tho villago 
was left behind, and then they sat down by the wayside, 
for all three acutely felt the pangs of hunger. 

The repast was a rude one, but they were satisfied with 
it. 

A large portion of the provisions was made up into a 
bundle for Edgworth Bess to take with her, for they 
determined she should not walk further, but wait nutil 
the next waggon passed. 

All the money they individually possessed was counted 
up into one total, and then divided into three equal por¬ 
tions. 

This done, they sat down and waited. 

Behind where they sat was a tall hedgerow, in which 
was a most convenient gap, through which Jack and 
Blueskin could make their way at a moment’s notice. 

They then sat and rested for nearly au hour, all the 
time listening intently for the approach of a waggon, but 
none appeared. 

Presently, however, the faint tinkling of hells reached 
Blueskin’s attentive ears, and then he knew that the 
waggon was coming, for in those days a musical, jingling 
bell formed a part of almost every cart-horse’s harness. 

“ Quick, Jack,” he said; “ out of sight. We must not 
be seen, and, least of all, seen hiding ourselves. Come#' 

Then turning <o Edgworth Bess, he said— 

u You quite understand what you havo to do ? " 
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“ Oh! yes.” 

“ When the waggon cornea you must call out at the top 
of your lungs to tho driver, and ask him to give you a 
lift. You must get in in tbo best manner you can.” 

" But,” asked Edgworth Bess, “ suppose he should ask 
me whero I am going ? ” 

“ You need not tell him. Say you are going a fsw 
miles along the road.” 

“ Very well; and there is another thing.” 

I “Be quick, then, for in another minute or two the 
waggon will be in sight.” 

“ I wanted to know how I was to find out when you 
required me to alight and go no further.” 

“ How fortunate that you should thiuk of that. I con¬ 
fess it had escaped me. I will tell you. When yon hear 
throe loud whistles close together, coming from some¬ 
where near you, understand by that that there is some 
reason why you should alight.” 

“ What shall i do then ? ” 

“ Walk slowly along the road after the waggon, and 
continue to do so till we overtake you.” 

“ Very well.” 

“ You quite comprehend all our instructions ?” 

“ Oh! quite, and I will remember them. There is only 
one thing which gives me uneasiness.” 

| “ What is that ? ” 

| “ I am fearful you should miss the waggon, and that 

| we should be unlucky enough to be separated again, and 
| you must recollect that alone I should be defenceless and 
incapable of taking my own part.” 

“ Dismiss from your mind all apprehension on that 
score. Believe me, sueli fears are utterly groundless, so 
do not allow them to give you any uneasiness.” 

“ I will rely upon you.” 

“ Do so—do so. We must part now, hut only in ap¬ 
pearance. You need not fear any danger, beeauso you 
can depend upon our being close at hand to defend you.” 

“ Thanks—thanks! You are very good to mo. Indeed, 
if I had not two such friends as you are, my lot would ho 
a pitiable one, indeed. There is only one thing that re- 
1 eonciles me. I think a time will come when I shall be 
able to display my gratitude.” 

“ Farewell—farewell! We must begone, or the wag¬ 
goner will see us, and tlieu he would be suspicious at 
once. Rely upon our watching over you.” 

With these words Blueskiu and Jack Sheppard left 
Edgworth Bess, and crawled through the gap in the 
hedge into the field. 

nero they were able to lio down at full length and he 
sure that no one could see them from the road, while at 
tlio same time they were easily able, by looking between 
the intricate roots, to see the road and everything upon 
it. 

They could see Edgworth Bess as she sat upon a log of 
wood. The sun shone brightly upon her, and invested 
her with a wondrous beauty. It did, indeed, seem a 
world of pities that ono so young and lovely should bo the 
victim of such unrelenting persecution. 


CHAPTER CCLXXV. 

THE THREE FUGITIVES SEEK SHELTER WITH TIIE 
GIPSIES. 

The jingling of the hells upon the horses’ heads now 
sounded very plainly, and mingled with the pleasant souud 
there came the heavy lumbering of wheels. 

The fact is, the waggon would have come in sight much 
sooner than it did but for the circumstance of there being 
a bend in the road, which prevented anything from being 
seen until it was close at hand. 

Suddenly, then, the unwieldy vehicle came in sight, and 
then Edgworth Bess rose to her feet. 

There was a feeling of great security about the young 
girl’s heart, produced by the assurances which her two 
protectors had given her. 

Indeed, it might be said that she felt scarcely any fear. 

The fresh pure air, too, of tho country had revived hci 
to a wonderful degree, and, though she had travelled so 
many miles, she did not feel so fatigued even as slro did 
when she left London-bridge. 

_ On came the waggon, the horses nodding their heads 
violently at every step they took, and causing the bells to 
»ing. 


Very much to the astonishment of our heroine, she was 
unable to see any signs of a driver. 

The horses appeared to have it all their owi. way, and 
to be going along quite independently of anybody. 

Edgw&vth Bess was not aware of tbe mode in which 
the drivers of heavily laden waggons looked after their 
teams. 

The driver was quite comfortable—asleep under the 
canvas covering. 

The horses were asleep, too, in all probability. 

Edgworth Bes3 did not know what to do. It seemed 
ridiculous to shout \\ bon there was no one to shout to. 

In a whisper, for he saw her hesitation, Blueskin told 
her to cry “ slop! ” 

It was, perhaps, the first time the young girl had ever 
cried “stop! ” to anything on the king’s highway. 

However, she now shouted out with right good will, and 
repeated her cry again and again, until at length the 
lazy driver made his appearance, and stopped his team. 

Edgworth Bess, according to her instructions, proffered 
her request to bo allowed to rido a little way beeauso she 
was tired and weary. 

The man, struck perhaps by her beauty and the gentle, 
winning manner in which she made her request, at once 
gave his consent, and actually got down and assisted her 
into the waggon. 

There were two canvas flaps which hung down and 
covered the ends of the waggon, but the driver drew these 
aside and fastened them in that position by means of a 
strap. 

The interior of the waggon was littered to a depth of 
several inches with fresh, clean straw, which was all that 
it contained. 

Edgworth Bess found she had quite a comfortable seat, 
and by sitting close to the end she was able to see a long 
way down tlio road. 

The waggoner was one of those rough but kind-hearted 
men which are so frequently met with employed in such 
pursuits. 

He mado himself friendly with tho poor heiress at onco, 
and, having set his team in motion, he talked to her upon 
various subjects, and thus beguiled the tediousness of her 
journey. 

From time to time she looked down the road, and at 
the hedges on either side, hut on no occasion did sho 
catch a glimpse of either of her two protectors. 

Indeed, she scarcely expected to do so, although she 
kept looking with a forlorn sort of hope, for sho knew how 
sedulously they would keep themselves hidden from the 
driver’s view. 

I fours passed by. 

Tho sun which tho poor girl had seen riso that morning 
she now saw descending in the western sky. 

She had produced her little bundle of provisions, and 
invited tho driver to share them with her. 

They passed through many villages, none of which were 
known to Edgworth Bess. 

The signal had not reached her oars, so she came to tlio 
conclusion that all was well, and that her two friends 
were following the waggon, which they would bo easily 
able to do, for it went over the ground at a very lazy rate 
indeed. 

As it grew dusk, the driver, wlio had never, perhaps, 
kept awake for such a long time at a stretch as he had 
done since he picked up Edgworth Bess, now dropped off 
into a slumber. 

A few minutes after Edgworth Bess unconsciously 
joined him in it. 

The poor girl was thoroughly worn out, and sleep was 
just the thing she required. 

To be sure, her repose was none of the soundest nr 
easiest, but still she slept, though the least thing iu tho 
world would have roused her. 

How long she slept sho know not, but it was for some 
time. 

The sun sunk. 

I Darkness came over the earth by slow and imperceptible 
degrees. 

Suddenly the waggon stopped. 

Tho cessation of the uneasy motion had the immediate 
effect of waking Edgworth Bess and tho waggoner as 
well. 

“ Dang it 1 ” he said, “ I s’poso we’s reached homo* 
then.” 
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Edgworth Bess was rather confused for a moment, and 
then she reeolleeted where she was. 

“ Don’t you go any further, then P” she asked. 

“No, miss,” replied the waggoner, “ I am at the end 
of ray journey now. I wish L wasn’t if you have any 
further to go.” 

“ You are very kind,” said Edgworth Bess, smiling at 
the man’s rude compliment. “ I have not much farther 
to go, however. Yon have stopped very conveniently tbs 
me." 

“ That’s lucky, miss, for I should not like you to go far 
such a night as this.” 

“ I am exceedingly obliged to you for your kindness,” 
replied Edgworth Bess, who was touched to the heart by 
the waggoner’s behaviour. “ I shall not forget you.” 

“ All right, miss,” said he, giving his whip a tremendous 
crack. 

Edgworth Bess slipped some money into his hand, and 
then hastened along the road. 

She did not go further, however, than just to get out of 
sight of the waggon. 

According to her arrangement, she sat down there and 
waited for the corning of Jack and Blueskin. 

Despite their assurance that they would not let the 
waggon be out of their sight for a single moment, she 
could not help feeling anxious and uneasy. 

She started at every slight sound that camo to her 
ears. 

It. was profoundly dark. 

The hour was somewhere about midnight. 

Dense lead-coloured clouds covered the heavens, and 
now and then the squally gusts of winds that blew at short 
intervals would bring with them a dash of rain drops. 

Presently Edgworth Bess heard her name pronounced 
in a faint tone by a well-remembered voice. 

She replied gladly enough. 

The next moment there was a crackling sound, and 
Blueskin and Jack Sheppard broke through the hedgerow 
on one side of the road. 

With one bound they were at her side. 

The meeting was as glad a one as though they had been 
separated for years instead of a few hours. 

“ The waggon has reached the end of its journey, then, 
it seems,” said Jack Sheppard. “ We were at first some¬ 
what in doubt about it, for wo could hardly tell whether 
such was the case, or whether the man had made a call 
upon the road.” 

“No; he said that was home.” 4* 

“ So wo found, and then we made all speed here. Did 
you fiud your ride a comfortable one P ” 

“ Very, and tbe driver was very kind to me indeed.” 

“ Do you feel rested P ” 

“ Quite. But how are you ? ” 

“ Well—rather tired.” 

“ Ilave you followed the waggon on foot all t’>> i*mo ? ” 
“Yes.” 

“ Since we started ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“And j'ou have been walking ever since before day¬ 
break, surely you must be completely worn dowu ? ” 

“ We are, if wo only confessed tbo truth. At last we 
had some trouble to keep up with you.” 

“ And I was riding while you were so tired.” 

“ What of that ? ” 

“ It does not seem right.” 

“ But it is. We had, however, made up our minds to 
seek shelter somewhere or other as soon as we see our 
opportunity.” 

“ Oh ! do so—do so.” 

“ Come, then. We will walk a little farther along the 
road. We may, perhaps, come to somo place where it 
would he safe for us to ask for a night’s lodging.” 

“ What is that ? ” asked Jack Sheppard, pointing witli 
his linger as he spoke. 

“ What ? ” 

“ Cannot you see a bright light jouder P” 

“ Yes.” 

“What is it?” 

“ I cannot make out. It is nowhere on the high-road 
I fancy. It seems to me, to be right away ever the 
fields.” 

“ It does.” 

“ Stop a moment, and I will try to make out what it 

is.” 


The three fugitives halted, and Blueskin put his hands 
up to his eyes in such a manner as to prevent all extraneous 
rays of light from fulling on them, and looked long aud 
earnestly at the light. 

I have it,” he said, at length. 

“ What do you muko it out to me P” 

“Afire.” 

“Afire?” 

“ Yes, I can tell by the tone in which you ask that 
question that you do not understand me. It is the fire 
belonging to a gipsy eneampment.” 

“ Are you sure ? ” 

“Oh ! yes, I caught sight of the canvas tents.” 

“Then, Blueskin, my friend,” said Jack Sheppard, 
“ that is tlio thing for us.” 

“ You would seek shelter there ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I should think it would be safe ?” 

“ I should think so. At any rate, it is worth our while 
to try. If they will only consent to allow us to sleep along 
with them in their tents we shall bo all right. There will 
be no fear of their betraying ns.” 

“ Let us try the experiment, then, for, if you will be¬ 
lieve me, I am so weary that I can scarcely bear to put 
my foot on the ground.” 

“ I too am weary,” said Blueskin; “ for I have gone 
through a great deal of fatigue since I slept last.” 

“ You have, indeed.” 

While speaking, the three worn out fugitives took their 
way in as direct a lino as possible to tho light which in¬ 
dicated the presence of the gipsy eneampmeut. 

The high-road they found intersected a common, of tho 
size of which they could form no definite idea. 

It was somewhere on this piece of waste laud doubtless 
that the gipsies had pitched their tents. 

As they went nearer the fire appeared to increase in 
brightness, and our three friends could seo, not only tho 
tents of which Blueskin had spoken, but also several 
dusky-looking figures. 

When within about a hundred yards of the flro, a man 
suddenly sprang up from the ground, and planted himself 
direetly in their path. 

In a gruff voice he desired to know where they were 
going, and what they wanted. 

Blueskin replied— 

“ We aro three poor fugitives, wearied unto death, and 
outcasts from the house-dwellers. Wo want to know 
whether the Zingari will give us shelter for one night 
beneath their tents ? ” 

“You are spies,” said the man with tho gruff voice. 
“ Begone! ” 

“No, wo are not spies. Wo aro what wo tell you— 
friendless, wandering outcasts. We are not penniless, 
however, though we are poor; and if you will grunt us 
the accommodation wo really very much require, you 
shall have all wc can afford to spare to repay you for your 
trouble.” 

“ You speak fair,” said tho man. “ The Zingari is not 
one to turn his back upon others. He knows what it is to 
be friendless and alone. Come with me. I will take you 
to the tents, and present you to our queen. Whether she 
will allow you to stay, I know not.” 

As he spoke, tho gipsy turned abruptly on his heel, and 
led the way to the encampment. 

Our friends followed him. 

The common was very rough and full of treacherous 
holes, whilo here and there stunted gorse-bushes stuck up, 
io the imminent danger of the pedestrian who eame upon 
them unseen. 

Edgworth Bess stumbled several times, and narrowly 
escaped a heavy fall, so Jack made her take hold of his 
arm. 

After a few minutes the encampment was reached. 

Somehow or other, the scene which presented itself 
appeared a very comfortable one. 

The bright fire looked doubly cheerful when contrasted 
with the large expanse of common which surrounded it, 
and its light fell with a pretty and picturesque effect upon 
the tents and upon the clump of elm trees, beneath whose 
shadow they were pitched. 

The fire-light fell with a liembrandt-like effect upon the 
swarthy forms and countenances of the gipsies who were 
seated around it. 

To our three tired fugitives the scene before them was 
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one of rest and comfort, and they were pleased with it 
accordingly. 

Tlio man who had acted in the capacity of guide cow 
addressed some words to his companions in a language 
quite incomprehensible to the fugitives. 

With some anxiety they waited for the reply. 

At length it came. 

They would be allowed to stay there that night npon 
their taking an oath not to betray them. 

This the fugitives readily enough did, for they had no 
intention of doing such a thing. 

Alter this, bread was broken between them, after which 
they were safe. 

They were invited to sit down. 

Gladly enough did they do so. 

The warmth of the lire was very acceptable, for the night 
was chilly 

Three wooden sticks, secured at the top, and placed in 
tho primitive triangular position, suspended a large three- 
legged pot, from which savoury steams arose. 

4'he three friends were happier that night than they had 
been for a long time. 

They felt a sense of great security. 

They partook heartily of the supper along with the 
gipsies as soon as it was ready, aud then all retired to rest 
in the various tents, with the exception of those whose duty 
it was to perform tho part of scouts, aud apprize the main 
body of the approach of an}- foes. 

CHAPTER CCLXXVI. 

BLUESKIN, JACK SHEPPARD, AND EDGWORTH DESS ARRIVE 

AT THE SUICIDE’S GRAVE AT THE POUR CROSS-ROADS. 

The night passed away calmly and quietly, and without 
the occurrence of any incident whatever. 

_ In the morning the three fugitives were aroused by the 
gipsies, hut their fatigue was so great that they entreated 
them to allow them to rest a little longer. 

Their request was granted, hut the piece of information 
was added that they were about to strike their tents at 
sunset, and proceed in the direction of Loudon. 

All three of the fugitives were very sorry to hear this. 
They were in hopes they should have been able to pro¬ 
tract their stay, hut this townwards movement put au eud 
to all such ideas at once. 

There is very little question that, if they could have 
joiued a band of gipsies who intended to mako ah excur-. 
sion into the interior they would have been tolerable safe, 
for the traco they left behind them would be one which 
even Jonathan Wild himself would have some trouble in 
following. 

But tLey were doomed to be thrown altogether npon 
their own resources, and denied even this amount of 
safety. 

Towards sunset they were again aroused, aud this time 
they had no choice but to rise. 

They were, however, wonderfully rested. 

Indeed, they felt themselves endowed with unnsus.1 
stcugth and spirits. 

“ It is, perhaps, all for the best, Jack,” said Blueskin, 
alluding to their departure from the gipsies’ tents. “ We 
arc a great deal too near London to he safe. Jonathan 
might track us thus far with ease, aud ho would not be 
likely to pass by a gipsies’ encampment without thoroughly 
searching it.” 

“ Perhaps it is for the best.” 

“ The advantages of a stay here would he many and 
great, but wo must get further away from London. We 
are now rested and refreshed, and I advise that we should 
pass the night in walking. We must trust to providence 
to rind ns another shelter.” 

“ I leave you captain of this campaign, Blueskin. I 
am sure you will do all for the best.” 

“Let us prepare to start, then. You see tlic gipsies 
are already beginning to move their things, and I should 
not like to trespass npon their kindness.” 

“ Certainly not they have behaved very well to us. 

“ They have. Now go and call Edgworth Bess.” 

The poor girl was in company with the female gipsies 
belonging to the tribe, and Jack hastened off to fetch 
her. 

Tie soon returned, and then, having bid adieu to the 
friendly gipsies, they resumed their tci’some journey. 


By the time the sun started the sun had set, and dark¬ 
ness had began to cover the earth. 

Thcro were indications, too, by tho look of tho clouds 
on tho horizon, that the night would be a stormy one. 

A moaning wind came rushing by, and the tree-tops 
dashed together and rustled with a molaueholy sonnd. 

Every now and then, too, there would come a threatening 
splash of rain. 

Blueskin observed these indications of elemental strife 
with an uneasy mind. 

He knew what they foreboded. 

It was not for himself that ho cared, but Edgworth 
Bess. 

He knew her constitution was not one that would Lear 
with impunity the inclemency of the weather. 

Still ho resolved to push on. 

There was no place close at hand where they could have 
stayed, and the threatened storm might perhaps hold 
over until the morning. 

Edgworth Bess uttered no word of complaut. 

She took hold of Jack Sheppard’s arm to assist her¬ 
self. 

In this way they walked on for some time, until, indeed, 
the middle of the night was reached. 

By that tfme the sky had assumed an appearance angry 
in tho extreme. 

Threatening black clouds had piled themselves up, and 
made the darkness doubly deep. 

The moaning of tho wind, too, increased in loudness, 
and the splashes of raiu came with greater force and fre¬ 
quency. 

Nowhere could the fugitives see a dwelliug-houso of 
any kind. All around them was dark, drear, aud deso¬ 
late. 

They were, in faGt, pursuing a cross-country road that 
was but little frequented. 

Suddenly the rain broke forth with all its fury. 

There were a few premonitory heavy drops, which fell 
with a sudden clash upon the earth, aud then tho raiu 
came down in torrents. 

Our three freiuds were wet through to tho skin in¬ 
stantly. 

Fain would they have withdrawn into some place where 
they could have at least obtained somethiug like shelter 
from the rain. 

But no such place presented itself to their veiw. 

There were hedgerows on cither side of the road, but 
they were so low and thin that they would not have 
afforded the least protection. 

The raiu did not seem to come down in drops, hut in one 
huge sheet, as though a cloud had suddenly dissolved into 
moisture and precipitated its conteuts bodily upon the 
earth. 

Then came the thunder. 

Faint muttering and far off at first, but gradually in¬ 
creasing until it seemed to shake tho very ground beneath 
their feet. 

And tho lightning was both vivid and incessant. 

The three friends cowered down before it. 

But Blueskin aud Jack Sheppard both directed the 
chief part of their attention to their fair companion, and 
strove to make her position as little miserable as possible. 

How gratefnl she felt for all their kindness! 

Suddenly, in tho deep obscurity, Blueskin perceived 
some shadowy-looking object. 

What it was, Blueskin could not tako upon himself to 
say. 

It seemed to occupy tho centre of tho roadway. 

Its outlines were dim and indistinct. 

It looked like a huge mass of black cloud. 

At the next flash of lightning Blueskin hoped to he able 
to make out what it was. 

He pointed it out to his two companions, and hade them 
fix their eves upon it also, and to take all the advantage 
they could of the transient flash of light. 

They did so. 

They did not have long to wait for the coming of tho 
next tlr,sh. 

They succeeded each other at very brief intervals. 

Flash! 

The intensely brilliant blue light shot across tho sky, 
and momentarily illuminated all things. 

Then there was darkness. 

Tho three fugitives had not been able to g’ean much 
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I knowledge respecting tlie strange object in the road before 
them. 

It looked huge and black. 

What could it be ? i 

They crept forward to ascertain, for although tho raiu 
poured down in such heavy torrents their curiosity was 
much excited. 

They were not without the hope, too, that it might 
provo a shelter of some kind. 

_ Hastening forward in a cronched-up attitude—for the 
violeneo of the storm made them cower down before it— 
they directed their steps to the mysterious object. 

It was not far in advance, so they soon readied it. 

Just as they arrived there came another Hash of light¬ 
ning more vivid and enduring than any they had yet 
noticed. 

Tho object before them was then fully revealed. 

Thej’ saw it with distinctness for tho first time only. 

In the very centre of the road was piled up a huge 
mound of stones. 

What tho motive could be, our frieuds wero at a loss to 
imagine. 

There was no regularity in tho manner in which the 
stones were heaped, nor in the size of the materials which 
wore used. 

Some wero small pebbles and others huge fragments 
of rock which would havo taken three men to lift. 

The only thing seemed to be that, whoever bad done 
this, had desired to raise a mound of stones in the road, 
and was by no means careful bow be did it, and cared 
little about the shape which the whole mass might 
assume. 

Standing close to it as they did, our friends were able 
to see it with tolerable ease and distinctness without the 
aid of tlie lightning, for the rain bad fallen upon the 
stones and given them a shining, phosphorescent appear¬ 
ance. 

Looking up to the top of this mound of stones Blue- 
skin saw something projecting from it, and then, for the 
first time, ho had an idea of what the strange spectacle 
before him signified. 

Sticking up from tho centre of the mound was some¬ 
thing which looked like a piece of wood. 

As soou as lie noticed this, Blueskin turned his atten¬ 
tion from the mound to a contemplation of the spot upon 
which he stood. 

He looked around him closely, and then the suspicion 
which had entered his mind was confirmed. 

Jack had noticed his motions and so had Edgworih 
5 Bess, and both in one voice asked him the meaning of 
wliat they saw. 

“ I will tell you,” he said. “ You may neither of you 
have seeu such a thing before, but I can assure you they 
are very common. We are now standing where two roads 
eross each other at right angles.’ 

! “ Yon mean four cross-roads ? ” 

“ Yes. Four cross-roads. Now, perhaps, you under¬ 
stand ? ” 

“ No, I do not.” 

“Then, by the law of tlie land, those who put an end 
to their own lives are buried in the centre of four cross¬ 
roads without any burial servico read over them. A long 
hedge-stake, sharpened at one end to a point, is driven 
through their breasts into the ground ; thus, in a manner 
of speaking, pinning them to the ground. Then tho earth 
L shovelled into the hole, and a lot of stones piled round 
tho stake just in the manner you now see before you.” 

These terriblo words which Blueskin just uttered with 
respect hi a disgusting custom, brought back to the minds 
of both bis hearers the fact that they had, in times long 
hack heard of such tilings but they had not known whether 
to believe them or treat them as fables. 

Now, however, there was no room for scepticism. 

The dread, stern, horrible reality was before them. 

11 was an odious and abhorent ceremony. 

It is wonderful however it could havo been otherwise to 
civilized organizations. 

Even the most brutal and ferocious savages forbear / 
from desecrating the body of the dead. 

What good could it do to wreak such a vengeance upon 
a senseless corpse ? 

What knowledge had it of the indignities inflicted upon 
,, it after death ‘i j 


The sensitive mind of Edgworih Bess shrank back ra 
horror Irom such a close contemplation of eo dreadful a 
thing. 

Yet there it was palpable before them. 

It is not too much to say that the interest and attention 
of the three fugitives was so absorbed by the contempla¬ 
tion of this strange spectacle, that they were for a time 
oblivions of the fact that the storm raged with undimin¬ 
ished fury. 

To them the unhallowed grave of the suicide possessed 
a fascination which they could not shake ofF. 

A thousand thoughts and questions rushed iuto their 
minds to which they were totally unable te frame any 
reply. 

Who could have been the unhappy individual who had 
come to sad an end ? 

That probably was more than they would ever know. 

“This is horrible,” said Edgworth Bess; “most 
horrible. Until this moment I had no idea that such 
atrocities could be sanctioned by tho law.” 

“ It is so,” said Blueskin ; aud I am not afraid to say 
that tho civilized inhabitants would rise up to a man 
were any alteration proposed in the existing l°w! ” 

“No—no. I will not believe that.” 

“ It is true.” 

“ Where are their hearts ? ” 

“ If you meau where are their pity and their feelings, 

I should say they were just about as deficient of both as 
these rough stones which are heaped up over the suicide’s 
grave.” 

“ Good heavens ! can it be possible ? ” 

“ It is true. But come, this is not exactly the time to 
stand talking upon such a. subject, no matter bow deep an 
interest we mightsfeel in it. It is qnitc time we looked 
for aud found some shelter.” 

“ It is indeed. I am soaked through to tho skin.” 

“ But,” said Jack Sheppard, “ I can sec no signs of any 
place which will aiFord us shelter. We seem to be in an 
uniuhapited region.” 

“ So we do. Bnt there are four roads, and surely one 
of them must lead to a dwelling.” 

“ Which one shall we take ? ” 

“ Wo must look and see which one appears to he most 
frequented, and take that.” 

“ Good.” 

“ Go on, then.” 

At this moment there came a flash of lightning of such 
extraordinary viridity, that it seemed to scorch tlie very 
eyeballs of tne three fugitives. 

Instinctively they clasped their hands over their faces 
to shut out the fearful brilliancy. 

No sooner, liowever, bad they dono so than tho thunder 
pealed forth with ear-splitting loudness. 

It seemed as though tho hollow reverbrations would 
never cease. 

At last, howover, they died away. 

Then there came a gush of wind, bearing upon its 
wings certain sounds, which, howover, reached the ears 
of Jack alone. 

“ Hark ! ” he cried to his his companions ; “ hark ! 
hark!” 

They listened eagerly, for they knew not what"it was to 
which Jack wished them to hearken. 

All was still. 

“ What is it ? ” they asked. 

“ I heard tho tramp of many horses’ feet.” 

“ No—no! Impossible! ” 

“ I did. The sound came to my ears quite distinctly. 
Tho wind seemed to blow it in. But I can hear the sounds 
no longer.” 

“ It, must have been fancy.” 

“ No—no, I am sure it was not. Stay a moment. I 
will lio down ami place my ear upon the ground, and listen 
if 1 can hear anything.” 

As he spoke, Jack Sheppard sank down, and placed his 
ear upon the ground. 

Ilis two companions remained profoundly still. 

Oh ! how anxious they felt to know the result, for the 
dread was upon them that Jack was right, and tl»at Jona- j 
than Wild was hard upon their track. ■ 
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[JACK SIIEPPARB AND EDGWORTH BESS SEE AN APPARITION IN THE REINED FARM-HOUSE.] 

CHAPTER CCLXXVII. Horsemen were on the road, and in rattier largi 

„ .. numbers, too. ,, , 

BLUESKIN, JACK Sheppard, and EDGWORTH bess seek That it must be Jonathan PTild they felt;, certain, though 
a temporary refuge in tiie ruined farm-house. tl)ey lad no very clear grounds for such an assumption. 
Jack Sheppard was well aware, from previous experience, Still it was a likely one, for Blueskin and Jack both 
that the expedient ho had adopted, of lying down and well knew that Jonathan would not relax bis eitorts to 

placing his ear close to the ground, would enable him to say capture them. 

with tolerable certainty whether any horsemeu were upon That the horsemen were approaching the spot upon 
the road, or whether his sense of hearing bad played him which they stood soon ceased to be a matter ot doubt, 
a trick. It was no longer necessary to lie down on the ground to 

Very distant and faint sounds are by this means made listen. The sounds came quite plainly to their ears, and 
quite audible. each moment grew louder. „ 

Anxiously, then, Jack listened. t “ We must begone,” said Blueskin , 1 and at once. 

He rose up on his feet, however, almost immediately. ‘ But which way shall we take ? ’_ 

“ I was right,” lie said. “ I thought I had made no “That I know not, but I would fain seek the shelter ot 
mistake. There are horsemen on the road.” some dwelling-house, if only for the sake of Bess. 

“ Are you sure ? ” “And I, too.” ■» T 

“ Quite sure. Listen for yourself.” j “ It will not be safe for us to take any of these_roads, A 

Blueskiu placed his ear upou the earth and listened. am afraid, because it is a matter uMtnpossibility tor us to 
The intelligence Jack bad given him was indeed too true, say which road Jonathan may take. 
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“Just so.” 

“ Ere long we shall come to a stile or a gate, or a gap in 
the hedge, even ; and I should advise that we adopt either 
of these means to gaiu the meadows.” 

“ What then ? ” 


“ Wo will strike across them, aud endeavour to find 
some habitation.” 

“ Agreed.” 

“ We will shelter there as long as we can, and trust to 
Jonathan not discovering us.” 

“ Wo can do nothing else.” 

“ Come on, then, for, if we stay here undecided mnch 
longer, we shall have them upon us.” 

“We shall, indeed.” 

The violenco of the storm had now iu some degree 
abated. 

The rain no longer fell as it had done, and tho thunder 
onlv muttered at distant intervals. 

The three fugitives were therefore able to proceed with 
mnch more comfort than before. 

Blueskin did not hesitate about the choice of which of 
the four roads he should take. He was content so loug as 
it led away from Jonathan Wild. 

They rau dowu one of the roads, then, and ere they 
had gone a dozen yards, they saw ou the right hand a 
five-barred gate. 

They stopped at once, for it was just tbe sort of thing 
they wanted. 

Through the bars of tbe gate they could see the grass 
iu a meadow bej ond. 

When he got close to tbo gate, Blueskin was astonished 
to find what a neglected appearance it presented. 

Its ruinous condition was eveu perceptible in the dark¬ 
ness of the night. 

The upright posts or supports on either side of it wore 
both far out of the perpendicular. 

The gate hung by one hinge merely, and whero it 
ought to have been shut close and fastened, there was a 
large crevice. 

Then the bars of tbe gate were broken and decayed, / 
while over tbe whole there grew some vegetable excres-- 
cenco of a moss-like character, and which felt soft and 
clammy when touched. 

Blueskin noticed these things in a moment—while he 
was pushing the dilapidated gate open, in fact. 

There was something very extraordinary in a gate being 
left in such a condition as this, opening ag it did from the 
road, and Blueskin felt convinced that there must be some 
mystery iu connexion with it. 

From the diiliGulty he had in pushing the gate open far 
enough to allow them to pass through, he eame to the 
conclusion that a loug time must have elapsed since it was 
touched. 

He could not understand it. 

There was not just then any time for surmises, though, 
of course, he could not shut his eyes to the obvious pecu¬ 
liarities of the place. 

However, he got his companions through as quickly as 
possible, and then, with some little trouble, ho restored the 
gate to as near the same condition as possible as bo found 
it. 

This done, they struck across the meadow in a direction 
at right angles to the road, aud keeping all tho time in the 
shadow of a tall hedge. 

As he proceeded, the neglected appearance which he 
had noticed became more and more apparent. 

The grass in the meadow was an enormous height, and 
very rank in quality. 

It was quite certain it had not been mowed that summer 
at any rate. 

The hedge, instead of being trimmed, and presenting 
the neat appearance which bodges always do present, had 
shot out straggling branches in all directions, while long 
trailing shoots extended themselves upon the ground. 

These last wore perplexing, and made their ouward 
course very diilicult, for each moment their feet were 
catching in them. 

At a tolerably rapid rate, however, they left the road 
behind them, and soon tho trampling of horses’ hoofs, 
which had so alarmed them, subsided into silence. 

Still they kept on with unabated speed. 

Two large meadows were passed through, tho condition 
of both of which was precisely similar. 

Entering the third field, the fugitives saw before them 


in tbe distance tbe dark and sliadowy outline of somettung 
wbicb looked like a human habitation. 

In tbe hope that this surmise would prove a correct onej 
they hastened their steps. 

As they approached more closely, they saw, to their 
infinite delight and satisfaction, that it was indeed a 
dwelling-house. 

No light, however, appeared in any part of it, hut they 
were not surprised at that, because they knew it was the 
custom of country people to retire early. 

The outbuildings were first reached, and, from the 
appearance of these, it became tolerably evident that it 
was a farm-house they were approaching. 

As they came close to them, however, they found they 
had just the same ruinous appearance as the other objects 
they had passed. 

Blueskin, however, alone appeared to notice it, and, 
finding this to ho tho case, he attracted Jack’s attention 
by saying— 

“ Look at these buildings, Jack. Do you see wbat a 
ruinous condition they are in P They do just stand, and 
that is all.” 

“ I see it now ; but, until you pointed it out, I bad not 
noticed it.” 

“ I thought you had not. It strikes me that the house 
wo see yonder is uninhabited.” 

“ I hope not.” 

“ It does not matter. Wo shall, ton to one, be safer if 
such proves to be tbe case.” 

“ We shall have to trust no one.” 

“Very true; and, consequently, we do not run tlie risk 
of being betrayed. But come, quicken your steps, and 
let us put an end to all doubts upon tbe subject.” 

At an accelerated speed, the three fugitives now made 
their way through what was doubtless originally the fold- 
yard. 

Then a few more steps brought them close to tho 
house. 

They found Blucskin’a suppositions completely verified. 

The house was uninhabited and in ruins. 

A glance at the half-open door would have proved that 
instantly. 

The walls, too, were crumbling away, and they had col¬ 
lapsed in many places. 

There was something repugnant about the place, and 
all three halted on the threshold. 

All around was as silent as tho grave. 

The rain still fell heavily, and with a steadiness which 
did not promiso it to be of short duration. 

Shelter was therefore very desirable. 

Still all shrank from crossing the threshold, though 
why, not one of them could have precisely told. 

A vague kind of feeling came over them that all was 
not well. 

It was Blueskin who first recovered from this feeling, 
and starting forward, he pushed the door open. 

It creaked dismally upon its hinges as it swung hack 
for a short distance, and then stopped. 

Tho interior of the farm-house, for such it was, was in 
absolute darkness. 

Not a single thing was distinguishable. 

Blueskin nevertheless crossed the threshold, and as he 
did so, he said— 

“ Come in out of the rain. I won’t keep you in the 
dark a moment; I will light my lantern.” 

Blueskin produced a bottle of phosphorus while he 
uttered these words, and soon had a match alight. 

Tho tiny flame of this he communicated to the wick in 
his lantern, and there was soon quite enough light to 
enable them to see about them, aud ascertain what kind 
of place they were in, while, at the same time, owing to 
its passing through a lens, there was not much danger of 
its being seen by any one at a distance. 

The scene which the lantern revealed, as Blueskin 
flashed it round him, was indeed a dismal one. 

It was the wreck of what had once been a comfurlable 
apartment. 

But now one universal aspect of desolation pervaded 
the whole. 

The plaster had fallen in huge flakes from the walls, 
and on the floor the moisture had collected into sickly- 
looking pools. 

The fire-place was one of an old-fasliioued make, con¬ 
sisting of a hearth-stone, upon which the fuel to be 
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burned was heaped, and over whieh wau the large mouth 
of a chimney. 

But even this was in ruins. 

There were a few articles of furniture in the place, and 
among them a rickety table. 

On the side facing the door was a wide staircase with 
massive balustrades, which the aetion of time had turned 
completely black. 

The look of this deserted and dilapidated apartment 
struck a chill to the hearts of the three fugitives as soon 
as their eyes had embraced its details. 

Still.it seemed to offer thorn a shelter from the storm, 
and perhaps even from their enemies. 

Bluoskin turned round and shut the door close, though 
he had to exert himself to press it into its frame. 

Then, turning round, he strove to speak such cheering 
words to his companions in misfortune as he was able to 
utter. 

“ Come,” be said, “ do not look so down-hearted; this 
is not the most eomfortable place in the world, but there 
are many worse.” 

“ I am very wet and eold,” said Edgworth Bess, with a 
shiver. 

“ 1 do not doubt that; we are in the same condition. 
It is very hard that you, above all others, should bo 
exposed to the inclemency of the weather.” 

“ Do you think there would be much risk in lighting a 
fire ? ” asked Jack. “ I am perished with cold, and, 
besides, we should bo able to dry our clothes a little.” 

“ I don’t sec where the risk is at all,” replied Blueskin. 
“ The only question is, where are we to find fuel ? ” 

“ There is Jonathan Wild.” 

“ I kuow there is, hut I think we have given him the 
slip eomplctely. But, if be is hovering about, I don’t see 
that a fire would direct him here.” 

“Not without ho knew this place was uninhabited.” 

“ I don’t think it at all likely that he possesses that 
piece of knowledge.” 

“ He eannot know everything.” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ Then look about, and, if we ean find some dry wood, 
we will soon have a lire.” 

Blueskin gave the lantern to Edgwortli Boss, aud began 
looking round the apartment for fuel. 

To seek it on the outside of the building would he fool¬ 
ish, for all that he found would be sure to be soddened 
with the rain. 

Thej had not to seek long. 

The farm-house had been built in a great measure with 
wood, aud* Jaek and Blueskin in a few minutes collected 
quite a heap, which they piled up on the hearth. 

It was then set fire to. 

The wood was very dry, and consequently burnt into a 
bright blaze. 

The warmth diffused was very agreeable. 

Blueskin searched for more wood, and this time selected 
larger pieees than ho had before. 

These wero placed upon the others, and then they had 
a fire which would burn for a long time without replenish¬ 
ment. 

The three fugitives dried their soaked clothing before 
it, and warmed themselves thoroughly. 

Their blood even had become eold. 

At intervals Blueskin and Jack repaired to the door and 
listened. 

Upon no oeeasion did they hear any sound which indi¬ 
cated the proximity of their foe. 

The rain, however, still continued to fall at a steady 
rate, and the heavens were everywhere covered with a 
huge blaek cloud, in which not a single break or rift could 
be seen. 

It was strange to see what an alteration the presence of 
the fire and of our friends made to tho deserted kitchen of 
the ruined farm-house. 

It began to assume quite a cheerful look. 

Edgworth Boss was very weary, and as soon as her 
apparel was dried somewhat, she sat down elose to the 
fire. 

Her two protectors persuaded iier to sleep if she eould, 
hut this sho found to be impossible. 

The fire eraekled and spluttered as the rain-drop3 came 
down the chimney. 


CHATTER, CCLKXVIII. 


BLUESKIN SETS OUT ON HIS RECONNOITERING EXPEDITION, 
AND MEETS WITH A MISHAP. 

Could Jonathan Wild but have had a peep at the 
interior of tho ruined farm-house, how his heart would 
have throbbed with glee. 

At the head of his band of janizaries he would have 
rushed into tho place and taken them prisoners. 

But he had no idea they were located there. 

There was a faint prospect that the three fugitives would 
be allowed a few minutes’ rest and peace. 

Ere long they overcame the inconvcnieneo which’the wet 
state of their clothing occasioned them, and then they 
looked more cheerfully around them. 

The ruinous and neglected state of tho farm-house and 
the grounds surrounding it, filled them with surprise and 
conjecture. 

It was in vain they tried in various ways to aceount for 
what they saw. 

They were unable to frame any tangible hypothesis. 

The huge kitchen in whieh they were appeared to form 
the whole ground-floor of the dwelling. 

It was not an uncommon thing for houses to bo built in 
such a manner. 

What was overhead they kuew not, and as for the stairs, 
they looked too crazy and rickety for anyone to feel the 
least inclination to ascend them. 

Some more powerful impulse than mere euriosity would 
be required for the purpose. 

At length, after a rather loug pause, during which each 
of the three was busily occupied in thinking over the 
prospect which tho future presented, Blueskin broke the 
silence. 

_ “ Wo seem to he quite safe here, and free from interrup¬ 
tion- 1 am weary, and so arc both of you. What do you 
say to our passing the night here ? In all probability wo 
shall be more safe than elsewhere.” 

“ I was thinking of the very same thing at the moment 
you spoke,” replied Jack. “ As you say, I am weary, and 
a night’s rest would be everything to me.” 

“ Oh ! stay—stay,” cried Edgworth Bess. “ We shall 
be as safe from our persecutors if we remain hero than if 
we go away; perhaps more su. and you and Jack must not 
forget how necessary it is for $=ou to have rest.” 

“ I am inclined to think it will be best,” said Jack. 
“At any rate, Blueskin, let us stay. It may be a long 
time before we get into such comfortable quarters again.” 

“ Comfortable quarters ? Not very, I should think.” 

“ The place has greatly changed in its appearanee 
during the short time we liavo occupied it.” 

“ True, so it has. But Jack.” 

“ What, Blue ? ” 

“ If we decide to stay, there will be two necessary things 
•to he done.” 

“ What are they ? ” 

“ One is, to obtain provisions. If the truth was told, wo 
arc all three more in want of food than we are of repose, 
even though, goodness knows, wo want that bad enough.” 

“ Wo do, indeed, Blue. But what is the next thing 
necessary to be done ? ” 

“ Its importance is second only to the first.” 

“ I am impatient to hear it.” 

“ It is to reconnoitre the premises, and ho sure that 
none of Jonathan Wild’s men are about.” 

“ I understand you, but 1 am afraid the task will be 
difficult.’? 

“ I am ready to undertake it.” 

“ I do not doubt that, but you must permit mo to carry 
it out.” 


“ No-no.” 

“ But 1 say yes—yes.” 

“ And I say no again. Jack, you must give way to me 
in this. Without self-flattery, I may say that I am more 
fitting to perform this task tbau you are.” 

“ Perhaps so; hut ”- 

“ I can listen to no reasons of yours, Jack. I will tell 
you what I have determined upon doing. You will please 
to recollect that you have yourself constituted me captain 
of the campaign.” 

“ If you will not listen, of course it is no good for me 
to speak. In my opinion it will he much better for me to 
go.” 

“ I daresay sueh is my opinion. But listen. I will tell 
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you what I intend to ilo. I shall accomplish both my 
errands at the same time. That is to say, I shall pur¬ 
chase some provisions and ascertain whether Jonathan 
Wild is in the neighbourhood.” 

“ You will find it a dillicnlt matter to perform your task 
without exciting suspicion.” 

“ 1 know that, but you leave it all to me. You may do 
so with all confidence. I have had experience in matters 
of this sort, aud I know how to set about them. I canuot 
rest until I have satisfied myself that all is secure., and 
therefore I go at once.” 

“ But when will you return ?” 

“ That is rather uncertain. I may be back directly—1 
may be absent for several hours. It is impossible to say 
what may occur. Do uot feel alarmed if I do not return, 
but wait till daylight.” 

“ And then”- 

“ Why, then, you mav conclude I have got into trouble. 
But don’t trouble your head about that. It is not worth 
your while. I mention it merely because it is within 
the bounds of possibility that such a thing may happen.” 

“ I dread to separate from you,” said Jack. 

“Very likely. 1 have a similar feeling in my own 
breast. It is, however, quite certain that we cannot all 
three go upon this errand, and equally certain that we 
cauuot all three remain hero without obtaining some 
further information respecting the movements of our 
enemies than we now possess.” 

“ I understand fully the force of all your arguments, 
and yet ”- 

“ You have a feeling of dread. It is a natural one. 
Believe me, I have felt the same sensation steal over my¬ 
self. Now, Jack, I am going. I must—I shall bo back 
soon.” 

“ And 1 too.” 

Blueskin looked to his weapons, and having placed them 
in such a condition as to bo ready for immediate nse if 
required, he went to the door, and, opening it, looked 
out. 

He was by no means sorry to see that the rain had 
almost ceased, aud that there were indications iu the sky 
of fair weather. 

He lingered a moment at the door of the ruined farm¬ 
house, and then, after repeating his injunctions to his 
companions, he crossed the threshold, and passed out into 
the night air. 

Jack Sheppard and Edgwortli Bess stood at the open 
door watching his departure, but as soon as he observed 
this, Blueskin made them an hasty and imperative sign to 
close it and retire. 

lie was fearful that the bright light of the fire within 
should attract attention. 

It was solely against their inclinations, but Jack and 
Edgwortli Bess obeyed the instructions of their compa¬ 
nion. 

Blueskin looked back, and waited until he saw the door 
shut. 

Then he began to look about him. 

The enterprise which he had taken upon himself was 
one which was by no means easy to execute. 

It was to find out whether Jonathan Wild was really 
lurking in the vicinity. 

It will be remembered by the reader that our friends 
entirely took the alarm from hearing the sounds of horses’ 
hoofs upon the roadway. 

This was very far indeed from being an uncommon 
event, and yet, as we have seen, they jumped to the con¬ 
clusion that it was Jonathan Wild’s approach which was 
thus heralded. 

Whether they wore correct in this conclusion they knew 
not. They had beat a precipitate retreat, and obtained no 
further informatiou. 

It might he that their alarm was altogether groundless. 

But, ou the other hand, it might Lave been Jonathan 
they heard, and, if so, the necessity was very great to 
know where he was, and how he was employed. 

Blueskin kept close under the shelter of the hedges, 
and crept forward stealthily. 

It was much lighter than it had been, though it was 
still night, and he could see with tolerable oaso and com¬ 
fort about him. 

The neglected state of the grounds surrounding the 
farm-house was, therefore, more perceptible than ever. 

The farm seemed one of largo extent, hut, as far as he 


could see, one universal aspect of desolation pervaded the 
whole. 

What could be tho cause of such a state of things was 
hard to say. 

Blueskin felt that ho should receive no small satisfaction 
if the mystery was cleared up. 

_ Occupied with these thoughts, he made a completo 
circuit of the house, but nowhere could he see the least 
signs of Jonathau Wild. 

He began to indulge in the hope that they had need* 
lesaly alarmed themselves, aud that he was nowhere near. 

Besides, Blueskin asked himself, how could he have 
obtained a clue to their present whereabouts ? 

Ho thought ho had really left no trace, but then his old 
foe had come upon him with even more unexpectedness. 

Blueskin made two circuits of the house—one rather 
close to it, and the other at a greater distance. 

Then he emerged into the road, whero they had entered 
such a short time before. • 

He looked up and down, hut all was still. 

Binding this to be the case, he turned to tho right down 
the road. 

If lie had turned to the left it would have taken him to 
the suicide’s grave. 

As it was, lie fancied before he got far he must arrive at 
a village of some sort. 

In this supposition he was quite correct. 

Very soon ho saw before him a mass of buildings. 

He approached these cautiously. 

The houses lie found were small, and all shut up. 

For the first time now the thought struck him that at 
so late an hour he should have the greatest difficulty 
perhaps in making any purchases. 

It is easy to conceive Blueskin not thinking of this 
before. He had lived nearly all his life in London, where 
things are procurable at all hours. 

Not a soul was anywhere about, nor was there at any of 
the windows the faintest glimmer. 

His only hope now was to find some inn open. 

But after walking quite through the village, that hope 
was frustrated. 

He passed two public-houses, but they were closed, and 
the inhabitants evidently all in bed. 

Wbat to do now lie knew not. 

Ho was tired, aud almost ready to sink to the ground 
with hunger. 

In the vague hope of finding something, he still 
wandered on along the road, until the village was left 
behind. 

Finding himself once more in the open country, he 
turned back. 

It was the only thing ho could do. 

One part of his enterprise had been unsuccessful. 

As for the other, he had not seen anything of his 
enemies. 

Suddenly, however, as he was taking his way wearily 
towards the village, he was startled by a loud cry. 

Then there was the hasty trampling of horses’ feet. 

At the time this happened he was just passing the end 
of a narrow shady lane, which branched off from the main 
road upon which he was travelling. 

The shout aud the trampling of feet came from this 
lane. 

Blueskin turned round with great quickness. 

Danger was at hand. 

But ere he conld do more than become conscious of this, 
he felt himself struck down as if by lightning. 

He fell in the roadway upon his back. 

lie had a dim consciousness of a loud report like that 
of a pistol ringing in his ears, but that was all. 

He lay on the road at full length, bereft of sense and 
motion. 

It was a pistol shot which had laid him low. 

The report was succeeded by a voice, which the reader 
will recognise instantly. 

“D—n me, guv’ner! It’s done this time, aud no 
mistake. Pop down he goes. Easy does it.” 

As he spoke, Wild, junior, for it was no other than that 
worthy, descended from his steed. 

His words were succeeded by a volley of the most hor¬ 
rible imprecations which could come from human iips. 

One person only possessed the ability to utter such a 
speech, and that person was the celebrated thief-taker, 
Jonathan Wild. 
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“ Easy does it, gnv’ner,” said liis sou again, in Lis usual 
impassible manner. “ Easy does it, guv’ner. Your 
schemes are all d—d fine, but I thought I would just show 
you how to do business.” 

“ Ten thousand curses!” yelled Jonathan Wild. “Is 
he dead ? ” 

“ 1 daresay he is, guv’ner.” 

“ Xo—no. Tell me anj’thing rather than tell me he is 
dead. lie must live. I must not be cheated thus. I 
will have my revenge—my revenge! Watson, look at him, 
and tell me whether he is alive.’ 

Jonathan Wild was accompanied by his janizaries, and 
the one he had named now hastily dismounted from his 
steed and proceeded to the spot where Blueskin lay pros 
trate on the ground. 

“Xow, guv’ner,” said Wild, junior, “ how can you be 
so unreasonable ? Take it easy. If be is dead he is out 
of your road, and let that content you.” 

‘ But it will not content me. I will not be baulked of 
my rovenge in such a manner. Curses on your officious, 
ness; why did you not leave him to me ? I would have 
captured him alive.” 

“ Don’t be a d—d fool.” 

“Take care, George,” said Wild, balefully. 

“I say, don’t be a d—d fool,” repeated bis son, un¬ 
dauntedly. “ Captured bim alive! Stuff and rubbish! 
You mean you would have let bim go like you have done 
many a time before! You are a regular idiot, guv’ner; 
you are indeed. Here’s your man! I see bim ! Pop ! 
and down be goes! What more do yon want ? ” 

“ He h alive, Mr. Wild, I think,” said Watson, who, 
assisted by his comrades, had male an examination of 
Blueskin’s'bod 1 ’, and ascertained the extent of his injuries. 
“ He is alive, sir, I think.” 

“ Pour some brandy down his throat,” cried Jonathan; 
“ and see if that will Lave any effect.” 

“ Where is there any brand 3 ’, sir ? ” 

“ Here,” said Wild, and, as he spoke, he palled a 
flask out of his own pocket and threw it to the men. 

George Wild caugLt it, and, taking out the cork, ho 
placed the flask to Blueskin’s lips, and poured as much as 
he could down his throat. 

Blueskin was on his back, so this was made much easier 
than it would have been. 

The effects of the brandy were rather extraordinary. 

Blueskin turned almost black in the face, and gasped 
once or twice. 

Another moment and he would have been suffocated, 
but Wild, junior, rather reugLly turned him over on to 
his face. 

The brandy gurgled frem his mouth, but otherwise 
Blueskin exhibited no signs of life. 

CHAPTER CCLXXIX. 

JACK SHEPPARD AND EDGWORT1I BESS SEE AN APPARI¬ 
TION IN THE RUINED FAItM-IIOUSE. 

“ Jack, I feel so strangely—there comes such a strange 
sensation over my heart! Wbat can it mean ? It seems 
like a presentiment of coming danger. Ever since I have 
been here—ever since I crossed the threshold of this 
gloomy and deserted habitation—there has been an op¬ 
pression at my heart which I have tried in vain to shako 
off, and, now that Blueskin ha3 goue, it has increased ten¬ 
fold in intensity.” 

It was Edgworth Bess who spoke these words, as, Hold¬ 
ing Jack by the hand, she turned away from the dcor after 
Blueskin made a sign to them to close st. 

Jack Sheppard .'id not make any immediate reply to 
her speech, but led her back to the seat she bad occupied 
bv the side of the blazing fire. 

The words she had just uttered fully expressed the 
state of his own mind. 

Ever since he had entered the farm-house, a dread of 
impending evil Lad crept over him, and he had never been 
mere sensible of it than he was at that moment. 

It was net his intention, however, to cast a further 
gloom ever the mind of his companion by telling her 
this. She was sufficiently depressed already, and an)’ 
increase migLt be attended with the worst circumstances. 

Assuming, then, a tone of voice which he fully intended 
should be a light-hearted one, but which really was not, 
he said— 

“You must dispel these gloomy thoughts. They will 


else only have the effect of unnerving you, and making 
1 3 0U unlit for whatever is in store for us.” 

, “ I cannot help it, Jack. If you will believe me, I have 

I tried my best to shake it off, but the effort is altogether a 
vain one.” 

“ You speak in a very desponding tone of voice. You 
must rouse up and he more cheerful, indeed you must. 
It is wrong of you to allow yourself to bo so influenced by 
circumstances.” 

“ I cannot help it, Jack.” 

“ I fancy it is the absence of Blueskin which has had 
the most to do with it.” 

“ Perhaps so. You see he has rejoined us such a little 
while, and now he seems to be gone again.” 

“ He will soon return.” 

“ 1 wish I could be sure of that.” 

“ You ought to feel sure. You must know enough of 
Blueskin by this time—you must have seen enough of him 
to know that he is no ordinary man. He will pass through 
a danger scatheless where another would be crushed. As 
yet he has invariably proved himself a match for Jonathan 
Wild.” 

“ There is some consolation in that reflection, but still 
my heart is full of fear.” 

“All will be well; believe me, all will be well. When 
you come to think of it, the enterprise upon which Blue¬ 
skin has gone is not at all a dangerous one.” 

“ I should not think it so if we were all three together, 
but it is the separation which I dread.” 

“ That is only natural.” 

“ Oh! how hard it is that we should be persecuted like 
we are. And for what ? Because I wish to regain pos¬ 
session of that which is rightfully my own, and, what is 
worse than all, both of you are involved in my persecu¬ 
tions because you have taken part with mo agaiust my 
powerful enemies.” 

“ Do not grieve about that.” 

“ But I do, and I cannot help it. But for me, and your 
unfortunate championship of my cause. Low different 
would have been your fortunes! ” 

“ I shall not listen to you if you begin to speculate upon 
that point. I ain content with wbat I have done, and I 
am sure Blueskin is content also.” 

“ You may be so ; but if by renouncing my fortune and 
expectations I could procure your safety and pardon for 
the various offences against the laws which you have com¬ 
mitted, believe me I would gladly—gladly do so. 

Jack was much affected by these words. 

About their sincerity he had no sort of doubt. 

It was a minute or two before he could command his 
voice sufficient!}’ to speak. 

And then his utterance was husky and indistinct. 

“ It would not matter how willing you would he to make 
so great sacrifice,” he said, slowly. “ For my own part 
I could never consent to it, and I think I could speak 
with as much confidence regarding Blueskin.” 

“ And would you pain me by refusing to accept to receive 
the only recompense I could make to you for what you 
have done ? ” 

“ We wish no such recompense. I could not rest with 
^he knowledge that Jonathan Wild had achieved such a 
triumph. Xo—no. [Dismiss the thought. Besides, if 
you were to make the offer, Jonathan would not accept of 
it.” 

“Why not?” 

“ He would not.” 

“ It is my wealth he wants.” 

“ But he wants revenge, too; and he would he villain 
enough to pretend to accede to your wishes and then 
betray us all.” 

“ Oh! heaven. How can such monstrous iniquity 
exist ?” 

“ It docs; but why I know not.” 

As he spoke, Jack rose, and going towards the door, he 
opened it, in the hope of hearing or seeing something of 
his old comrade. 

Bat he was disappointed. 

He looked all around him, but not the least signs of him 
were to be seen. 

Edgworth Bess rose, too, and came to the door. 

She rested her hands familiarly upon. Jack’s 6houlder| 
and looked out into the darkness with him. 

“ Is he coming ? ” she asked, 

“ I cannot see or hear anything,” 
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“ Nor I” 

They were again silent. 

The wind whistled through the dilapidated outbuildings 
of the farm-house with a melancholy sound. 

A chill air swept over the face of the earth, aud Jack 
and Bess shuddered before it. 

As they looked around them, there came back to their 
minds a more distinct recollection of the scenery they had 
lately passed through. 

Like Blneskin, they speculated upon the condition in 
which they found the house aud grounds, but without 
being able to arrive at any reasonable conclusion. 

“ What a strange thing that was we saw in the lane jest 
before we came here! ” said Edgworth Bess, after a short 
interval of silence. 

“ Do you mean the suicide’s grave ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ It was a strange sight.” 

“ It was indeed, and such a one as I should not care to 
look upon again. 1 wonder who the unhappy being was 
whose remains find there a last resting-place.” 

“ That I know no better than yourself, though I 
confess 1 would fain learn something more respecting it 
than I know at present.” 

“ And I too. It is an awful thing when you reflect 
upon it, and how close it is to this strangely deserted 
place.” 

Jack startled slightly as Edgworth Bess thus spoke. 

It had never occurred to him to connect the grave of the 
suicide in the four cross-roads and the scene of desolation 
which he now beheld together. 

The novelty of the idea startled him, and the conviction 
that there was really some kind of connexion between the 
two, took firm hold upon his mind. 

“ It is close to this place,” he said, hnlf-mnsingly. “ It 
seems scarcely a stone’s throw from it. I should say with 
certainty that this is the nearest habitation.” 

“ It seems so.” 

“ I never thought of connecting the two as you have 
done, but. no doubt if we could solve the mystery of the 
one, that would unriddle the other.” 

“ Perhaps so.” 

“ But speculation is idle. We have nothing tangible to 
go upon. You shudder too. It is cold for yon to stand 
here. Let us go in again.” 

“ Listen for Blueskin first.” 

Jack did so, bnt no sound came to his ears. 

Turning away, then, ho once more closed tan door. 

As they approached the fire — which, during their 
temporary absence had burned away to a dull red—both 
were startled by distinctly hearing a sound which could be 
likened to nothing but a long-drawn sigh. 

Jack recovered himself almost instantly. 

But not so his companion. 

She clung tightlyJ ami with every appearance of the 
utmost terror, to his arm. 

“ What—oil! what was that ? ” sho gasped. “ Tell 
me ! Speak to me at once ! ” 

“ What?’* asked Jack, with as much composure as he 
could muster, and professing ignorance of what she 
meant, although he knew so well. “ What has alarmed 
you ? ” 

“ Did von not hear it ? ” 

“What?” 

Edgworth Bess passed her hand over her forehead. 

“ I thought I heard something—like—like a deep-drawn 
sigh.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“ Did you not, hear it ? ” 

“ 1 fancy it must have been the wind,” replied Jack, 
evasively, “ whistling through some crevice in the wall.” 

“There—there! again! Oh! what was that? You 
heard it, then ?” 

Another sigh like the first, such a one as would come 
from some grief-stricken heart, came to the ears of Edg¬ 
worth Bess, and to the ears of Jack Sheppard, too, as she 
could tell by the start he gave. 

There could be no mistake as to tlio character of the 
sound. Nothing but a sigh could have sounded like it. 

A sensation, such as he had never before felt, crept over 
Jack as he heard it. 

His breath came short and thick. 

As for his companion, her agitation was extreme. 

Again she asked her former question. 


nor voice was low and faint. 

“ What was that, Jack ? Oh! tell me what it was. I 
feel terrified to death.” 

“ Quiet your apprehensions. You have nothing to be 
alarmed at. What I heard certainly sounded like a long- 
drawn sigli; but, as I said before, it is almost sure to be 
the wind.” 

A dull, red glow came from tbo fire smoulderiug on the 
hearth. 

It lighted up indistinctly and imperfectly the who'.* 
apartment. 

By the aid of this illumination, then, Jack Sheppard 
looked about him, but be could see nothing more than ho 
had seen before. 

“ Sit down,” he said to his companion. “ Sit down, 
and compose yourself. Your alarm is groundless. Sit 
down, I pray you.” 

Thus urged, Edgworth Bess assumed a half-sitting, 
half-crouching position by the fireside. 

Jack drew his sword, and stirred tho embers of the fire 
together. 

A bright blaze sprang up, and once more the whole 
apartment was thoroughly lighted up. 

Edgworth Bess glanced timidly around her, but sh& 
saw nothing to excite her terrors. 

“ Yon see,” said Jack, “ that your fears had no founda¬ 
tion. Unquestionably the sound we heard is to be ascribed 
to the cause I mentioned.” 

As he spoke, there came for the third time a prolonged 
sigh. 

There was in reality no mistake about the character of 
tho sound. 

It was such a one as wonld be produced by the 
inhalation and exhalation of breath from the lungs. 

In fact, a sigh. 

Jack knew this, but be dreaded to confess as much to 
Edgworth Bess, for fear her alarm should be increased 
thereby. 

A cold, chilly feeling was about Jack’s heart; he was 
oppressed with a vague indescribable sensation of terror 
of he knew not what. 

Edgworth Bess drew close to him, and clung tightly to 
his breast. 

She felt safe while she did so. 

Suddenly Jack felt her grasp upon him increase iu 
tightness, and, looking down, he saw that her face was 
convulsed with horror. 

Her lips were open, and moved slightly. 

But no sound came from them. 

Her eyes were intently fixed in one direction. 

Instinctively his eyes followed her gaze. 

They rested upon the dilapidated crumbling staircase 
which we have already described. 

But there was nothing ju that to produce the effect he 
witnessed. 

Looking more closely, however, he saw, close to where 
there was a bend in tho staircase, a slmdowy-looking 
figure. 

When he first saw it the outlines were so faint and in¬ 
distinct that it was scarce to be distinguished; but, as ho 
gazed with a strange kind of fascination, he saw the out¬ 
lines become clear and sharp, though much of the shadowy 
misty appearance which the figure presented still re¬ 
mained. 

It seemed to ho the figure of a female, for Jack could 
perceive that the lower half of it was enveloped in long 
flowing garments. 

With straining eyes, and a heart beating at thrice its 
ordinary rate, Jack looked at this strango apparition* if 
such it was. 

He seemed spell-hound. 

As for Edgworth Bess, the whole of her energies wero 
employed in gazing at the figure. 

More and more distinct it became, though by wliat 
means they scarcely know. 

Not only could the whole outline of tho form bo now 
perceived, hut that it was indeed the figure of a female— 
and a young one, too. 

The face was plainly visible. 

It was one of rare loveliness. 

But ghastly white. 

There was, too, upon it an expression of the most un= 
utterable anguish. 

Her hands were small and whks. 
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On? seemed to rest upon the massive balustrade of the 
old staircase. 

Her dress was one such as Jack could dimly remember 
his grandmother having worn, and doubtless it was at 
that- epoch that they were fashionable 

There was something very interesting in the appearance 
of this figure, and something very harmless, too, for who, 
looking upon those grief-stricken features, could have 
dreamt for a moment that the possessor of them would 
have done harm to any one. 

CHAPTER CCLXXX. 

JACK SIIErr.YHD OBTAINS A CLU K TO TIIE DESERTION 
OF TIIE FARM-HOUSE BY FOLLOWING THE APPARITION. 
The silence which prevailed in lire ruined farm-house 
while the singular scene wo have, been describing took 
place is something which cannot be properly realized. 

The breathing of Jack and his terrified companion was 
60 slight as to be perfectly inaudible. 

No sound came from the staircase where the figure of 
the young girl could be scon. 

No sound had heralded her approach. 

She seemed to grow out of the darkness. 

And now there she stood, silent and immovable. 

Jack Sheppard had heard much respecting apparitions, 
but he had disbelieved all the tales which had been told 
him respecting them. 

Now he felt his disbelief in their existenco rather 
shaken, for what could be the mysterious object before 
him but a spectre ? 

Moreover, tbe presence of an apparition would at once 
account for tbe ruinous and uninhabited condition of the 
farm-house. 

When a dwelling gets the reputatiou of being haunted, 
it quickly lapses into decay. 

Indeed, it would soon present all the appearances which 
that place presented. 

Anxiously and eagerly, then, Jack watched to see what 
was coming next. 

It could not be said that he was exactly frightened by 
what be saw; indeed, it is questionable whether feat; ever 
really found an entrance to that bold heart. 

Curiosity was what he really felt. 

He was anxious to know how the adventure would ter¬ 
minate. 

Edgworth Bess, however, whose mental organization 
was much more delicate and sensitive, was terrified to 
such a degree that she could scarcely contain herself. 

She clung to Jack with a tightness which he would 
have found it impossible to shako off, if he had wished to 
do so. 

The figure of the young girl moved. 

But so slowly and so gently as to be all but impercepti¬ 
ble. 

Still she did movo. 

Jack and his companion first became conscious of it by 
perceiving not only that more of the figure was revealed, 
but also that it was much lower down the stairs than it 
was when they first saw it. 

It was descending, hut with a slow, gliding movement, 
ns though the apparition floated in the air iust an inch or 
to above the stairs. 

It certainly descended. 

Now it was on the bottom stair but one. 

As it approached, EJgwortli Bess shrunk slowly back 
before it, until sbe was prevented from going any further 
by Jack, who stood closo behind her. 

The interest aud curiosity w'liieh Jack had hitherto felt 
were redoubled. 

In his earnest contemplation of the spectacle before him 
he forgot everything. 

Forgot the peril of their situation. 

Forgot the peril in which Lis comrade was, no doubt, 
placed. 

In a word, every other feeling was absorbed in the con¬ 
templation of wliat was taking place before him. 

He wondered whether the spectre was coming close to 
him, aud then he asked himself, with some anxiety, wnat 
kind of power such a supernatural being would he likely 
to possess. 

lie felt that if she did come—if the apparition really 
chose to place her hands upon him—lie could not help it 
A utrango kind of fascination rooted him to the spot. 
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Upon reaching the foot of the stairs, however, the ap¬ 
parition became stationary. 

At the same moment the fire crackled, and a bright 
blaze sprung up. 

The spectre was then revealed with greater distinctness 
than ever, and there could now no longer linger in tho 
mind of Jack Sheppard the least doubt respecting the 
reality of what he saw. 

It was no delusion of the senses. 

There it stood, plain, and apparently tangible. 

Moreover, it was seen not only by himself, hut by Edg- 
worth Bess, and it was quite impossible for them both to 
ho victims of the same illusion at the same time. 

With unabated interest, fearful of moving his eyes for a 
second, and straining them until they smarted aud ached 
unbearably—Jack contincd to watch. 

The figure now turned half-round, as though it would 
ascend the stairs again. 

But this movement, like all tho others which it made, 
was perfectly inaudible. 

There was not the least rustle or disturbance of tho air. 

And now, as she stood there in this fresh position, tho 
apparition raised her right arm from her side, against 
which it had been placed. 

Then, looking with a sorrowful and ontreatful gaze into 
the faces of Jack and Edgworfh Bess, she beckoned to 
them with her hand, as though sho wished them to follow 
her. 

At least so they both interpreted the action. 

Again and again did the spectre repeat the movement. 

Then she ascended the staircase a little way, aud, turn¬ 
ing round, beckoned to them again. 

This put all doubts completely on one side as to the in¬ 
tendments of the apparition. 

Seeing, however, that Jack and Edgworth Bess mado 
no attempt to move, a look of still deeper anguish ap¬ 
peared upwn the countenance of the apparition, and she 
repeated her signal to them with less equivocation than 
before. 

And, perhaps in order that there should uot be any 
doubt about her wishes, she ascended the stairs a little 
higher, beckouiug with her baud at tho same time that 
she did so. 

The curiosity which Jack had felt now took a fresh and 
still more interesting turn. 

It was evident, he thought, that, for some reason o? 
other, the spectre wished him to ascend the stairs. 

Perhaps there was something to be seen abovo that 
would well repay a visit. 

We have said that Jack felt no fear. 

There was nothing in the appearance of the spcctro to 
excite such a feeling. 

He resolved to follow it, no matter where it led. 

As soon as he made this resolution lie moved slightly, 
but he found himself quite unable to shake off the grasp 
of Edgworth Bess. 

He struggled, however, until he stood fairly upright. 

“ Release me,” he said, in a whisper. “ Release me. 
See, she beckons to us to follow her, aud I will Jo so.” 

Bess did not speak, but looked at Jack with an expres¬ 
sion of the greatest terror on her countenance, and shook 
her head. 

“ But I must go—T will,” said Jack. “ It may he that 
there is something to he seen which it is necessary for us 
to see. Aud it may he that the time will come when we 
shall wish that we had gone to look, aud thus put an end 
to all uncertainty upon the matter.” 

“ Oh ! Jack, I am afraid.” 

“ Afraid of what ? ” 

“ Of following her.” 

“ Why so ? There is nothing terrible in her appearance. 
She could not harm us if she would, aud I don’t think 
she would have the least inclination.” 

Bess was silent. 

“ Come,” ho said, soothingly : “there is nothing to fill 
• you with so much alarm—nothing at all. Will you stay 
I Lere by the fireside, and allow me to follow the appa¬ 
rition upstairs aloue, or will you prefer to accompany 
me?” 

“ 1 would rather neither.” 

“But one must be. Look, she boekons us again tc> 
come. Let me assist yon to your feet. 1 hat is it. Now 
come with me, and take my word there is nothing to 
fear.” 
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Edgworth Bess permitted Jack to raise her to her feet. 
He put his arm around her. 

“Hear nothiug now,” he said. “ I can and will defend 
you from all harm. Let us prosecute this adventure to 
the end. Come.” 

Bess looked in the direction of the staircase. 

There stood the apparition of the young girl, in the 
same position as sho had last seen it. 

It looked brighter and more distinct, she thought, and 
the expression of sorrow seemed much lessened. 

Seeing her look in that direction, the spectre renewed 
its intreating gestures for them to follow her. 

“ Wait a moment, dearest,” said Jack. “ Blueskin’s 
lantern is here. 1 will take it with me. Perhaps we 
shall haw* need of it.” 

“ 01* 5 yes—yes. _ Take the lantern. It will at least be 
a consolation to us if wo enter any dark place. 

“ It will.” 

Jack took Blueskin’s lantern from the place where it 
had been deposited and lighted it. 

Then, holding that in his right hand, and putting his 
left arm round the waist of his trembling companion, 
they both moved towards the bottom of the broken stair¬ 
case. 

A faint smile appeared upon the countenance of the 
young girl when she saw that Jack was really about to 
follow her, and she glided up the stairs until she was lost 
to sight where they curved round. 

Courage and daring are, like cowardice and fright, con¬ 
tagious, and so it was that Edgworth Bess succeeded, iu a 
great measure, in freeing herself from those terrors which 
had weighed so heavily upon her. 

It seemed to her that, the higher up she went, the 
more tree she became. 

Upon turning the bend in the staircase they looked up 
and saw the same girlish, shadowy figure standing at the 
tup of the stairs, and still beckoning with her hand for 
them to come on. 

And now Jack was glad lie had thought of bringing the 
lantern with him, for the portion of the staircase they 
were now ascending was profoundly dark. 

I he apparition glided away as they approached, all the 
time taking care to preserve the same distance between 
them. 

When they stood on the landing at the top of the stairs, 
they found the spectre standing near a door. 

Cnee more beckoning to them it disappeared. 

J ack made a bound forward aud flashed the light of the 
lantern upou the panels of the door. 

Llierc was no trace of the form of the young girl to be 
seen. 

I he door through which she had passed was close shut. 
Up to this moment something like an idea that wuat he 
saw was not altogether supernatural had held possession 
ot .lack s mind, but this seemed to dissipate it altogether. 

ike door had not been opened and closed again, he was 
quite sure about that. 

And it the figure had not passed through that door, 
where was it ? 

It had stood before that door and disappeared. 

But where could it have gone ? 

That seemed to be a mystery, without Jaek felt inclined 
to take it for granted that this was a supernatural visita¬ 
tion, aud he was very loath to do that. 

Edgworth Bess trembled, and her old fears came back 
to her. 

“Oh! Jack—Jack!” she said, “do not let us tempt 
our fate any longer, let us fly from this spot, and leave it 
“ ^ 0 ° S q H '” tS ' v ' 10 appcai ' *-° have taken possession ©f it. 

“ Why do you say 'no?’ ” 

Supposing that wliat we see is .supernatural, nhould 
you like to oppose yourself to those of whose powers of 
mischief 3 011 can tonn no proper estimate ? ” 

* W hat do mean, Jack r ” 

Just what 1 sav* and no more 


follow it here, 5 
“ I think so too.” 

Then, do you not consider that it would be far wiser 
tor us to obey' the wishes of this mysterious form, so far as 
n e are able, than to refuse wbat they require, aud by so 
doing incur their resentment ? 

“ I did not think of that, Jack.” 


“ Then I am glad I suggested it to you, for it may be 
the means of inspiring you with fresh courage.” 

“But, suppose this ligure should lead us into some 
danger ? ” 

“Wo must keep a good look out, and, when we see 
anything perilous, then will be the time for us to draw 
back.” 

“ I understand you.” 

“ So far we have come in perfect safety, and why not 
further ? ” 

“ Look-oh! look.” 

“ Ha! ” 

While they were speak iug, an undefined something, 
like a vapoury cloud, appeared before the door which faced 
them. 

It was, however, only tor a morncut that it retained 
this cloud-like appearance 

It gradually solidified os elf, so to speak, and there 
stood before them the sa.ee figure they had previously 
seen. 

There was not visible upon lier countenance any expres¬ 
sions of impatience at their delay. 

On the contrary, she looked smiling and encouraging 
to them, as though she wished to persuade them to follow 
her. 

Again she beckoned. 

Jack stepped forward. 

He anticipated what was about to come—be was able to 
do so now—and lie fixed his eyes most steadfastly upon 
the apparition. 

He was determined that not a movement that it made 
should escape his observation. 

He directed the whole of tbo ray3 which came through 
the lens of tbo lantern upon it. 

Then went a step or two forward. 

Again the spectre disappeared. 

She seemed to melt away, and pass through the door 
in the form of an impalpable vapour. 

It was closed as before. 

Jack felt not a little bewildered. 

But now, wrought up to the highest possible pitch of 
excitement, he dragged his trembling companion towards 
the door. 

He dashed himself against it. 

It was fast. 

Perspiration started on to his forehead, and streamed 
down his face. 

No longer could there be any scepticism about the 
matter. 

By no human agency could any one have passed through 
the door in such a manner. 

This was enough to cause hesitation even in a bold 
breast. 

But Jack did not falter. 

Releasing his hold of Edgworth Bess for a moment, ho 
passed the laDteru from his right to his left hand. 

Then he felt up and down the door for a fastening, 
llis hand quickly encountered one of those rude drop- 
latches, such as are even now to be found in old-fashioned 
count r 3 ' houses. 

He pressed upon the thumb-piece, and found the latch 
rose freely up. 

It was an anxious moment. 

The least pressure, and the mysterious door would swing 
open. 

CHAPTER CULXXXr. 

THE MYSTERIES OP THE RUINED FARM-HOUSE A KB FULLY 
REVEALED TO JACK SHErPARD AND EDGWORTH BESS. 
Wiiat was beyond ? 

That was the question which involuntarily rose up iu 
Jack’s mind. 

Naturally enough, now that he felt lie had the power to 
do so, ho hesitated for a moment before he opened the 


p°d no more. I think it perfectly door 

fiunA, An S ^ 10 WIS ^ ol that figure that we should | Strange thoughts crowded thickly in liis mind. 

But, banishing them by an effort, he flung the door 
open 


It creaked back mournfully upon its hinges. 

A kind of faint twilight filled the room, and Jack was 
quite at a loss to think from whence it came. 

Just over the threshold he saw the same figure onne 
again. 
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She still motioned them to follow. 

Urged ou by an irresistible curiosity, Jack once more 
placed his arm round his companion’s waist, aud led her 
forwards. 

Once Over the threshold of the door, the light was 
revealed. 

In the roor above there was a large breach, through 
which the night sky, covered with drifting clouds, could 
be seen. 

Jack cast a hasty glance around him, and saw that the 
place in which he stood was an ordinary-looking chamber, 
though of rathc-r unusual size. 

It seemed to be almost destitute of furniture. 

The apparition glided along the floor of this room, fol¬ 
lowed hy Jack and Bess, feverishly impatient to know the 
sequel of this strange adventure. 

In one corner of this room was what looked like a large 
closet or cupboard. 

Towards this point the spectre appeared to direct her 
steps. 


She halted, however, when within a few paces of it. 

Jack and Bess halted, too. 

The figure turned round towards them, and then, raising 
her right hand, she pointed, with a significant gesture, to 
the cupboard. 

Having done this, she turned away, and glided in the 
direction of a dark corner. 

Jack followed her, fearful that he should lose her, ami 
things be left in their present unsatisfactory condition. 

Tlic eorner, too, was not suffered to remain long in 
darkness, for lie directed the beams of bis lantern into it. 

He could see nothing, however, but a confused heap of 
something, but of what he could not say. 

Towards this indistinguishable heap the spectre pointed, 
and then began gliding rapidly across the room. 

Fain would Jack then and there have stepped forward 
and ascertained what it was that lay in the corner, bnt he 
teared to take liis eyes off the spectral form for a single 
moment, and, when he saw it going in the direction of 
the door, he followed it. 


No, fi/>. 
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From time to lime the young turned round and 
beckoned them on. 

Jack told himself that there was something more to be 
seen. 

Supporting his half-fainting companion, for the scene 
■j we have described was too much for Edgworth Jtess to 

! stand, Jack allowed 'be apparition out of the room on to 
the landing, fn rn the lauding to the stairs, and down the 
stairs into the apartment in which they had previously 
been silting. 

The fire upon the hearth was now almost burnt out for 
want of fuel. 

If it was not quickly attended to, it would expire 
altogether. 

The light that now came from it was quite insignificant, 
so that the lantern was again useful. 

Jack stopped at the bottom of the stairs. 

The apparition glided across the kitchen in the direction 
of the fire. 

Upon reaching this she paused. 

The red light of the fire shoue upon her with a strange 
l and weird-like effect. 

Once more she turned her face towards Jack and his 
companion, to make sure their attention was fixed upon 
her. 

TJien, with precisely the same movement, she raised 
her arm, and pointed down upon the hearth in the same 
way as she had pointed twice before upstairs. 

She stood in this attitude for a moment, and then faded 
away like an evening vapeur upon the surface of a lake. 

Jack Sheppard uttered an exclamation, and, at the 
same moment, Edgworth Bess fainted away. 

His attention was thus instantly distracted. 

He had no thought now for any thing hut his insensible 
companion. 

He carried her towards the fire, and laid her down at 
full length upon the floor. j 

lie had no means at hand for recovering her from her i 
swoon. 

Quick ns thought Jack ran to the door, and passed out 
into the night air. 

Ho recollected bow heavily it had been raining, and he 
thought he should find water somewhere very close at 
baud. 

In this expectation he was net disappointed. 

Some kind of stone vase lay just outside the door, and 
in this a quantity of water had collected. 

The vase was too heavy for him to lift, so Jack took off 
his hat and dipped it in. 

It was made of felt, and was waterproof. 

In this he carried the water. 

A few drops sprinkled into the face of Edgworth Bess 
had the effect of restoring her to consciousness. 

As soon as this happy result was attained, Jack raised 
her up. 

The poor girl passed her hands confusedly over her 
eyes, as if by that means she could clear her mental 
vision. 

“I—T have had such a dreadful dream, Jack—such a 
dreadful dream ! I am so glad it is only a dream ! ” 

“ Are you, dearest ? ” 

“ Yet no ; I recollect all now. Memory has properly 
come back to me. It was no dream, Jack—it was no 
dream ! I remember. It was no dream ; was it ?” 

“ I am not quite sure what you allude to.” 

“I mean, Jack, it was no dream that wo followed that 
figure upstairs into the room above. That was no dream ; 

I remember all the circumstances too well.” 

“No, it was not a dream,” replied Jack, “without we 
are dreaming now.” 

“ And we certainly are not.” 

“ We are not.” 

“Oh! would that Blueskin would return, so that we 
could leave tl is dreadful place! Where, oh ! where can 
lie he ? ” 

“ Calm join self, dear one. You are in a state of dread¬ 
ful excitement — calm yourself. Blueskiu has not returned, 
but 1 expect mm every moment. Perhaps he has had to 
go a long wai tor provisions.” 

“ lie lias la > n absent a long time.” 

“lie has, indeed, but we must wait here until his 
return. He l> I(| ns not to he surprised if wo had to wait 
until daybreak.” 

“ I know In did.” 


“Then, again I say, be calm. You have ready nothing 
to fear. You swooned ; that was all.” 

“ That form! Oh! Jack, what does it all mean? 
What do you think of the strange things we have 
seen ? ” 

“ Try to he less agitated, and then we will talk together 
upon this subject, and endeavour to come to a conclu¬ 
sion.” 

“ I am ealm now, Jack—I am, indeed. Talk to me— 
pray talk to me.” 

“ I will. Do you remember how we heard the sighs, 
and how we saw the figure of a young girl upon the 
stairs ? ” 

“ Oh ! yes; I remember every incident connected with 
it. Jack! ” 

“ What, dearest?” 

“ Can it be possible that there are such things as spirits 
—apparitions—call tbem wbat you will ? ” 

“ i liave always been taught to disbelieve in their 
existence.” 

“ And so have I.” 

“ But numberless well-authenticated cases are on record 
which go far to prove the contrary; but there arc many 
who disbelieve these narratives.” 

“ Wbat are we to think of what we have seen ?”- 
“ There is the mystery. It may he that we are to settle 
the question beyond all doubt. What we have seen is 
very strange, and was witnessed by both of us at the same 
time.” 

“ Oh ! yes; and, therefore, it is impossible that we 
should both have fallen into the same error.” 

“Just so. Now, if you were willing, there is some¬ 
thing which I should very' much like to do.” 

“ What is it, Jack P ” 

“ To investigate this matter thoroughly.” 

“ In what way ? ” 

“ 1 will explain to you.” 

“ Do so.” 

“ The behaviour of the figure we saw was very extra¬ 
ordinary.” 

“ It was, indeed.” 

“ IIow desirous it seemed to be that wo should follow 
it upstairs, and how pleased it seemed to be when we 
moved towards the bottom of the staircase.” 

“ I think there can be no doubt about the desire of the 
figure.” 

“None, I think. And now, what do you make of it* 
actions P ” 

Bess shuddered. 

“The door,” she said. 

“Ah! the door. That is a difficult point. The figure 
passed through it at pleasure while closed.” j 

“And that seems to prove the supernatural character of 
this visitation.” 

“ At first sight it does, but I should not like to take it 
for granted that it was so on such grounds alone. The 
figure certainly passed through the door, and now do you 
remember wbat the figure did after we crossed the thres¬ 
hold of the room ? ” 

“ I think I do.” 

“ You seemed to be in a half-fain ting state,and I thought 
perhaps you might only retain iu your mind a confused and 
imperfect recollection of what took place. The figure 
glided towards a cupboard at one side of the fireplace. 
Then, halting a few paces from it, she turned round and 
looked at us, and then pointed to it with her finger.” 

“ She did.” 

“ Then, apparently assured that we had seen her, she 
glided to a dark corner in which I could just distinguish a 
mass of something, and she pointed at that too." 

“ I remember it.” 

“ Then we followed her downstairs, and, going to the fire, 
she repeated the same actions and disappeared ” 

“ Then, Jack, then I must have tainted.” 

“You did, dearest, and I restored you to consciousness 
as quickly and ns well as I was able. Now is there not 
something very mysterious about t he.behaviour and actions 
of this figure, independently of tbe strangeness of its 
appearance ? ” 

“ Very, indeed.” 

“ I think so. You may depend there was and is a deep 
meaning in it all.” 

“But what?” 4 

“ That is jnst what I should like to find out.” 
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“ How ? ” 

“ I will tell you, and I hope you will not oppose me in 
any way. First, however, I ought to state my belief that 
the figure meant by showing us those different places, 
that we were to explore them.” 

“ That—that is the interpretation which I put upon it.” 

“ It is, I fancy, the only interpretation that can be put 
upon it. You will understand what 1 wish now. It is to 
first of all go to the cupboard upstairs at which the figure 
pointed, and find out what it contains.” 

“ Oh ! Jack. Who knows what peril and danger there 
might be in such a course, or what terrible sights might! 
nmet your eyes.” 

“Never mind that. _ Or, if you wish it, I will leave you 
here while I go upstairs alone.” 

“ No—no. I cannot consent to that.” 

“ I thoughtyou would not. There is, then, but out i-dier 
alternative, and that is, to ascend with me. I should like 
yon to do so very much. Come! ” 

“ I -will, Jack. I feel timid and apprehensive, but 
curious. I si muld like to know what there is to be found.” 

“ And I. If we were to leave tliis place without making 
the exploration I speak of, it would haunt mo to my dying 
day.” 

“ I will come with you.” 

Jack was glad that Edgwortb Bess gave her consent. 

He did not like to do anything to which she was opposed, 
and he would not have felt at ease in his mind if lie left 
her downstairs while he went above. 

He lost no time now, for fear sbe should change her 
mind, and, moreover, he was impatient in the extreme to 
know what discoveries awaited him. 

He fully anticipated finding something which would 
amply repay him for his trouble. 

The lantern was still alight, but burning dimly. 

Hastily, however, ho retnmmedthe wick and dosed the 
slide. 

Edgwortb Bess trembled excessively. 

She could not control the tremor of her limbs. 

Such agitation, under such circumstances, is nothing hut 
natural. 

Jack put his left arm round her waist, and then she 
experienced a feeling of safety which nothing else could 
have produced. 

She had great faith in Jack’s power to save her from all 
harm, and it is to this fact that we must account for her 
• consenting to accompany him in his search in the room 
above. 

There are few, we fancy, who would have behaved with 
greater coolness, under such circumstances as wo have 
described, than Jack Sheppard. 

He had preserved bis cuoluess throughout the adventure, 
though lie might fairly enough have been pardoned if ho 
had lost it. 

With a clear head and mind lie had weighed every 
event, and arrived at his conclusions by logical deduc¬ 
tions. 

His heart, however, now beat at a more rapid rate as 
he walked towards the foot of the staircase with the lan¬ 
tern in bis hand. 

The silence of the place now seemed to increase, and 
every movement they made became painfully audible. 

Edgwortb Bess had some difficulty in preserving her 
composure, but by continual efforts she succeeded iu doing 
so. 

More than once they paused in their ascent and 
listened, as some faint sound would fall upon their ears. 

At length the landing was reached. 

After a moment’s hesitation it was crossed. 

Then they entered the mysterious room, in which some¬ 
thing more startling and terrible than Jack even con¬ 
ceived awaited them. 

A chill struck to them—seeming to penetrate to their 
hearts—as they crossed the threshold, aud through the 
hole in the roof they could hear the wind whistling mourn¬ 
fully. 

Unheeding this. Jack took his course in a direct line 
across the blackened flooring to the cupboard door, nor 
did he pause until he stood close before it. 

Then he cast the beams of the lantern more fully upon 
it. 

What would that cupboard-door disclose when he opened 
it ? 

His heart heat fast as he asked himself the question. 


CHAPTER CCLXXX11. 

JACK SIIETPARD DISCOVERS IN THE CUPBOARD THE CON- 
FESSION OF THOMAS DOLEMAN. 

A closer examination of the cupboard door, by the aid of 
the lantern, showed Jack that it was shut but not fastened, 
and that be had nothing more to do than to insert his 
fingers iu the crevice, and pull it back upon its hinges. 

The action would he a simple enough one, hut yet Jack 
hesitated to perform it. 

The probability is, that if he had had some difficulty in 
unfastening the door—if he had had to use some violence, 
this feeling would have been wanting. 

It was the consciousness that ho had so little to do that 
made him for a moment draw back. 

Ashamed, however, of his hesitation, and determined to 
give way to it no longer, ho put out his hand and flung 
open the cupboard. 

No wordy can portray the eagerness with which both 
he and his fair companion glanced into the recess which 
was disclosed. 

To their _ disappointment and vexation, however, 
nothing hut bare shelves met their gaze. 

What they had expected would be hard indeed to say. 
Perhaps no very definite idea tilled their minds, but 
certainly they were not prepared to see nothing. 

Dust had accumulated in Large quantities, and tho 
interior seemed pitchy dark. 

Beyond that there was nothing to ho seen. 

Jack Sheppard drew a long breath and stepped back a 
pace, as he said— 

“ What docs this mean ? ” 

“ There is nothing there,” said Edgwortb Bess; “you 
see there is nothing there. Cnme away, Jack. We have 
been played upon m some way and deluded. Como 
away!” 

Aud as she spoke, she strove to draw him away by main 
force. 

*‘No—no,” he cried. “ I cannot, will not believe that 
all we have seen is mere jugglery—at any rate, not until I 
have mure direct proof than ! have at preseut. Release 
me. I must look more closely iuto the cupboard. Its 
secrets may be hidden.” 

Jack released himself from the feeble grasp of his com¬ 
panion, and was at the cupboard door iu a moment. 

Edgwortb Bess kept close behind him. 

He flashed his lantern into the cupboard, and the broad 
ray of light disclosed its inmost recesses. 

But he could see nothing. 

The walls were hare and broken. 

The shelves had not a single article upon them. 

Suddenly, however, his eye lighted upon a small packet 
or parcel. 

It was not at all wonderful that it escaped him when he 
made Lis first examination. Tho wonder v\as rather that 
he should have seen it at all. 

It lay on the middle shelf, aud was quite close to the 
edge. 

it was small and fiat, and covered with dust liko ilio 
shelf upon which it rested, aud this it was that made it so 
difficult to be perceived. 

A corner stiol ing up attracted Jack’s attention. 

He seized it iu a moment, and then he saw tho packet 
was a paper one. 

It looked like a bundle of letters, aud was tied round 
the middle with either a piece of tape or a piece of fine 
twine. 

Hastily wiping away the accumulated dust, Jack looked 
more closely at the packet. 

His eye caught soine words written on the outside. 

They were very faint, aud assimilated so closely with 
the colour of tho paper as to be almost iudistiuguish. 
able. 

By the aid of the powerful light which he threw upon 
it, Jack was able to decipher the following words— 

“ The dying confessions of Thomas Dolemau.” 

He read them aloud. 

Edgwortb Bess read them, too, for she looked over his 
shoulder. 

“ Here is what wo were to find,” said Jack. “Beyond 
all doubt this is wLat we were to find. Let us find out tl.e 
contents.” 

“Not here,” said Edgworfh Bess. “Not here. Let 
us go dowD into the room below.” 
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“Agreed,” cried Jack. “Take charge of it. I will 
look once more into the cupboard and assure myself 
whether that is all which it contains.” 

Jack did so. 

But, though he made the closest search, he could not 
find anything else. 

Although Jack had given his immediate consent to read 
downstairs the document lie had fouud, he did not intend 
to leave the upstairs room just yet. 

There was something more to be found. 

He had noticed tho corner to which the figure had 
directed its footsteps. 

He had seen the dusky mass which lay there, and he 
resolved to make himself acquainted with its character. 

Without saying a word to his companion, ho walked 
steadily towards it. 

She followed him. 

Impatient to solve this part of the mystery, he projected 
the light of the lantern before him. 

Not for long was he left iu doubt as to the nature of 
the dusky mass. 

A shriek of horror, which came from the lips of Edg- 
worth Boss, told him too pluiuly that she also had seen 
it. 

It was the body of a man. 

But so far resolved into the elements of which it was 
composed, as to retaiu hut few traces of humanity* 

There were some, however, aud the most prominent 
was the skull, which, as is well known, will remain intact 
when all the rest of the body has perished. 

But here there was a loathsome mass, upon the exterior 
of which portions of clothing were visible, and it was 
these which indicated the sex. 

Sickened and disgusted at this unexpected sight, Jack 
turned away. 

The mysteries of the ruined haunted building were 
becoming more and more manifest. 

Jack yet bad liopes of fathoming the mystery com¬ 
pletely, and learning how and why it was the farm and 
the farm-house were in the condition in which he found 
it. 

Without speaking a word, however, he led the way to 
the staircase, which ho descended. 

Upon reaching the room below, they found tho fire 
almost out. 

But Jack stirred it, and replaced more fuel upon it, and 
then sat down to road the confession, which he was most 
impatient to do. 

So impatient that he forgot to notice the length of time 
which Blueslcin had been absent, or, if he did, he affected 
not to do so. 

That some strange and startling narrative was about to 
be unfolded bo could only reasonably expect, after wlmt 
had taken place. 

Resuming their seats, then, near the fire, Jack untied 
the bundle of papers. 

There were several letters, but these he allowed to full 
fluttering to the ground. 

His attention was concentrated upon the top one in the 
packet, and which bore the superscription we have already 
cited. 

It was a large sheet of paper, and much faded and dis¬ 
coloured with age. 

Jack opened it hastily, and saw that it was covered 
with small fine writing. 

In a hushed voice Jack began reading aloud, while 
Edgworth Be3S looked over his shoulder and listened 
earnestly, while from time to time she would assist him J 
to make out the obscurer portions of the document. 

He read as follows— 

“ I have crawled t o this place—the sceuc of my moustrous 
iniquities aud crimes—to die. 

“ The hand of death, 1 can feel, is on me. 1 havo hut 
a few hours, perchance, to live. Those few hours I will 
occupy iu writing a confession. When it is finished, I 
shall deposit it somewhere where it may he found easily ; 
and then, at last, justice will ho done to her who has 
suffered so much from my villainy and wickedness. 

“ Execrations will, no doubt, he heaped upon my head 
when the dark transactions of the past are thus laid hare 
to light, hut I have at least the consolation of knowing 
that I shall not hear them, let them be ever so loudly 
uttered. 

“ That consideration which has caused me to keep silent 


for so long will exist no longer, and now I will do what 
tardy justice I can. 

“ It does not lie either in my power, or in the power of 
any living man, to bring tho dead hack to life ; or I would 
gladly—oh ! how gladly!—make reparation for my crimes 
by so doing. 

“ That being denied me, however, I must do all I can. 

“ Unluckily for me, that all is but little. 

“ I can remove tlie load of infamy which rests upon the 
fame of cue who was really spotless. 

“ I can remove it from the breast of the innocent one 
upon wbicli it now rests, and place it where it deserves to 
be. 

“ When I have douc that, I shall feel that I can die 
more content. 

“ There will he many who will recollect when this farm 
was one of the best kept and most productive iu the 
eouuty; and wheu its owner aud occupier, Thomas 
Doleman, was a well-to-do and respected man. 

“ But there are few indeed who would recognise him in 
the miserable wretch who has crawled into this place to 
die. 

“ And yet it is so. 

“ I will begin my confessions by relating tho principal 
facts of my life just as they occurred, and without any 
exaggeration whatever. 

“ That they are every one true, I solemnly swear. 

“ I do this and say this because many of the facts are 
already well known, hut they ai’e nearly all clouded with 
misrepresentations, while some are stated which are 
utterly false and without foundation. 

“All doubt and uncertainty will then be removed. 

“ To begin. This farm, which has been so long 
neglected and left to ruin, is mine—mine by inalienable 
right—I inherited it from my father, whoso only son I 
am. 

“ For a long time all went well with me. I was lucky 
with my crops and farming-stock, and everything seemed 
to prosper that 1 took iu hand. I bore an excellent 
character, and was respected by every one for miles and 
miles round. 

“ That was a happy time. 

“ As my circumstances were so good, and as I was a 
young man of five-and-twenty, I received plenty of invita¬ 
tions from those who dwelt arouud me, and I have reason 
to believe that I should not havo been unacceptable to 
any of their marriageable daughters. 

“ But I turned my hack upon all of them—my affec¬ 
tions were already fixed. 

“The object of my devotion was, however, very far 
beneath me, so far as worldly circumstances are concerned, 
hut she was rich in beauty, and iu all those qualities which 
adorn a woman. 

“At the time wheu I first felt a passion for her she was 
about eighteen years of age—that period when a woman’s 
personal attractions are iu tho meridiau. 

“Ibis young girl then fulfilled a menial position in 
my household, 

“ But, though her station was now so low, it had not 
always been so. Her family had been reduced by misfor¬ 
tune, and now slie was forced to earn ber own liveli¬ 
hood. 

“ So far as birth was concerned, she was quite my 
equal. 

“ I thought of all this at first, and determined, if I 
could win her affections, to marry her honourably.. 

“ Would that I had kept to that good resolution, but 
my evil spirit prompted me to depart from it, and I listened 
to his suggestions. 

“ As 1 had prospered in all my other undertakings, so 
did I prosper in this. The young girl, although she was 
pleased with ray advances, recalled to my recollection the 
difference in the position there was between us. 

“ But I need not linger over this part of my story. It 
can do no good, and I have not the patience to write it. 
Let it suffice to say that 1 won her love, and that 1 pro¬ 
mised her marriage. 

“ At t he time I made that promise, I now, after all that 
has occurred, solemuly declare 1 was perfectly iu earnest, 
and that my intentions towards her were strictly honour¬ 
able. 

“ In a little while, however, wheu I was quito sure I 
had taken a hold of her affections, as I have already 
hinted, I listened to the promptings of my evil genius. 
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“ I continued my attentions to her, but no longer in the 
same honourable spirit. What need was there, 1 asked, 
to marry her ? 

“ When I once got to this frame of mind, you will be 
able to guess the rest. Alter a long struggle and pro¬ 
tracted resistance, I overcame her virtue, though I did 
not throw off the mask as yet. 

“ I still promised her marriage, though I had not the 
remotest intention of adhering to that promise. 

“ In a word, she became mine, and, at length, she by 
degrees learned the truth, 

“ She learned that I had acted like a villain to her. 

“ At first she was frantic, but by degrees the violence of 
her grief abated. 

“ Time passed on, and then a child was horn. 

“ Her shame could now no longer he concealed, but the 
birth of her hoy seemed to reconcile her to her fate. 

“Things went on thus for four years, and then a eir- 
cumstanco occurred which altered the whole aspect of 
affairs. 

“ Some very wealthy people came down from Loudon 
to reside in a large house which they had built for their 
own occupation on a piece of ground which adjoined my 
farm. 

“ 1 soon became acquainted with them. 

“They had one child, a daughter—a young girl just 
budding into womanhood. 

' “ She was, of course, the sole heiress of all their wealth. 

“ No sooner did I see her than I fell violently in love 
with her. 

“ She was not only very beautiful, but rich. 

“ And I was tired of my victim. 

“ At least, I became so as soon as I saw the heiress. 

“As her parents and herself were strangers in the 
country, they knew nothing of my child and my mistress. 

“ It would never do for any knowledge of tLem to reach 
their ears. 

“ I was convinced if they did there would bo an imme¬ 
diate aud final end to my suit. 

“ The inference from this I thought was clear. 

“ Both she and her child must be disposed of. 

“ But how ? 

“That was the question that occupied my mind day and 
night, and to which I vainly sought to frame an answer. 

“ My evil spirit soon appeared, however, and put a 
diabolical scheme into my head, by which I could achieve 
my purpose! ” 


CHAPTER CCLXXXIII. 

THE CAUSE OF THE DESERTION AND SUPERNATURAL 

VISITATION OF THE RUINED FARM-1IOU3E ARE LAID 

BEFORE THE READER. 

Jack paused. 

He had read all that was contained on the first piece of 
paper—closely written as it was. 

He drew a long breath. 

His interest in the strange story he was becoming 
acquainted with was most intense, and it was with a 
feverish eagerness that he turned over the other papers 
in the packet in order to find where the confession was 
continued. 

The interest felt by EJgworth Bess was by no means 
less than her companion’s, and she was quite as anxious 
as he was to find the next scrap of paper. 

At length they discovered it, and then Jack resumed 
reading. 

“ The plot which I conceived, and which was elaborated 
in my mind with fiend-like rapidity, was of such an awful 
character that I shudder when I describe it. 

“ But it can bo described in a few words. 

“ I determined to murder the child, and contrive to 
have her accused and convicted of the crime. 

“No sooner had I resolved upon this devilish plot, 
than I resolved to put it into execution. 

“ One night £ took opportunity to obtain possession of 
the child, and, having done so, I murdered it. 

“Yes, that is the word—1 murdered it. I destroyed 
its little innocent life, and so far I, told myself, 1 had suc¬ 
ceeded in my plans, 

“My next stop was to get my victim accused of the 
crime, and in doing this I was also successful. 

“ In vain she protested her innocence, and was distraight j 


with grief. She was not believed, but hurried to a cell, 
and there left, 

“ I fancy now, in thinking over the past, that she must 
have either known or suspected the truth; hut, if so, not 
a word did she utter concerning it. 

“ On the morning following her incarceration her cell 
was visited, and then it was discovered that, during the 
night, she had committed suicide. 

“ She was quite dead. 

“ 1 had not anticipated this. I then looked upon it as 
a stroke of good fortune. I was comfortably ml of mother 
aud child, and £ bad nothing more to do than to prosecute 
my suit with the heiress. 

“ £ was spared the hazard of a trial, for £ had reckoned 
upon it, and had calculated upon licr execution. 

“My blood turns cold in my veins now that 1 recall the 
thought of the past, and it seems impossible that £ could 
ever have been guilty of such deeds in thought or act. 

“ But it was so. 

“There was, of course, an inquest upon the body of the 
poor mother. 

“ The verdict of the jury was, that slm had committed 
suicide while fully conscious of her actions. 

“ The result of such a verdict is, of course, kuown to 
all. 

At midnight her poor remains were consigned to a grave 
rudely dug in the eontro of four cross roads. A Lodge- 
stake was driven through her breast, and a stone placed 
over her face. 

“Then the grave was filled up, and a mound of stones 
placed over it, so that all might know it was tho grave o| 
a suicide. 

“ I was a fool to think, as £ did, that I should not reap 
tho consequences of my evil deeds. I thought £ should 
have gone on prospering, but I soon awoke to a conscious¬ 
ness of my mistake. 

. “ In vain I strove to banish from my mind all recollec¬ 
tion of the murdered mother and her child. 

B.V day—by night—every moment, sleeping or waking, 
their images appeared before me, until earth became 
hell. 

“The aspect of the farm became hateful to me. There 
was scarcely a part of it that did not command a view of 
the desolate spot where she lay buried. 

“Over and over again did I repent what I had done, 
but, like nearly all repentance, it came too late. 

“Then there came losses, which succeeded each other 
with bewildering rapidity. 

“The crops failed, and the cattlo died off by hundreds 
in the fields. 

“ In a word, ruin came on with tremendous strides, and 
at length I fairly abandoned tho spot where I fully thought 
I should live and die. 

“ I became a wanderer on the face of the earth. 

“ I have roamed through many lands, and many years 
have elapsed since tho occurrence of tho evcnts’l have 
described, and iny crime has never been discovered, nor 
will it while I live, for tho hand of death weighs with 
increasing heaviness npou me. 

“ But do not let any person delude themselves with the 
idea that, because my crime has been undiscovered, £ have 
escaped punishment ; that would indeed ho a deplorable 
error for any one to fall into. 

“ What I have suffered no tongue could possibly tell; 

£ have known what it is to have the curse of Cain upon 
me. 

“ Sly punishment could not. be greater than it has been. 

“ I have felt that it would be a satisfaction and release 
to Lave tho hangman’s cord about my neck. 

“ But I have been compelled to live an outcast from my 
fellow-creatures, and shunning every look. 

■' \\ hat 1 have suffered no human being, save myself, 
has the least idea. My sufferings are, however, appioucb- 
ing a termination. My hour has almost come. J sh ill 
sit down in some obscure corner and (here wait for death, 
haying first deposited this confession in some place where 
it will be safe and yet easily found. 

“ No one knows of my return, and tbeivWS how long 
the farm may he allowed to go to ruin 1 know not The 
place has got an evil name, and it is believe l that J, ..ui a 
resident abroad. 

“ £ have no heirs, and £ Lope that the old piaee will 
never he disturbed, but allowed to crumble and rotawuy 

“And this I declare to be my last dying confession. 
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“Along with it will bo found some other papers. 

“ Tliern are three letters which I received from my 
poor viiftim, and also two different printed accounts, one 
of which charge! her with the murder and tho other 
describes her burial at tho four cross-roads. 

“ And all the above I solemnly swear to ho tho truth. 

“Thomas Dolkman.” 

Jack ceased. 

Tho confession was euded. 

lie allowed ttie paper to fall into his lap, and he gazed 
into tho face of his companion for some minutes without 
speaking a word. 

The narrative, v.i'll the particulars of which they had 
just become acquainted, vies of so awful a character that 
they did imt kuow how to comment upon it. 

As for Edgworth Hess, she was quite overcome with 
horror. .Never in all her life had she heard anything so 
terrible. 

“ What do you thiuk now r ” asked Jack, at length. 

“ ()f what P ” 

“ Of the strange visitation ? ’ 

“ I know not what to thiuk.” 

“ Wife cannot consider that figure as a delusion of the 
hiitm. Yon sec, we were taken to tho placo where this 
confession was deposited; otherwise, wo should never 
have fi end it.” 

“ No ; and the awful figure in the coruer P” 

“ Yes ; and that, too. Evidently it was tho body of the 
man who penned this confession. He says that ho should 
lie dow 11 in some corner and die.” 

“ And lie appears to have done so.” 

“ lie does. There is little doubt about that, I fancy. 
Tin re is one point, however, that y et remains to be cleared 

Up.” 

“ You mean tho hearth wdierc the figure disappeared.” 

“ Yes. There is something to bo seen there, if we only 
knew where to look. 1 am convinced of it, becauso the 
figure pc luted there just in tho samo manuor as she did 
upstairs.” 

“ It is strange no mention is made of tho hearth in tho 
confession yon have just read.” 

“ It is rather so. 1 quite expected to hear something 
concerning it. There is no mention, however, made.” 

“ Not the slightest.” 

“ Yob were right, dearest, when you connected the 
suicide’s grave with these ruins; for that- tho figure wo 
saw was that of the young girl who lies buried there, 1 
am afraid we shall he forced to admit.” 

“ It is very terrible. Can it really ho that there arc 
such tl ings as spirits ?” 

“ I shali always believe so after what wo have witnessed 
to-night. There is one point, however, upon which I 
must satisfy mysr if, and that is to ascertain what is beneath 
the hearthstone.” 

“ Hut. y i u have no tools.” 

“Then 1 will try what I can do without them.” 

As lie spoke, Jack kicked tho tiro oil’ tho hearth, leaving 
Ih * stone hare. 

Ill- 1 ; il a sword by his side, and, drawing this from its 
el • nth, he Lega.i to pick away tho earth round the edge 

with i i. 

T.,e ground was soft, and the point of the sword sharp, 
so that Jack soon h: d the stone loosened all round ; then, 
iiisi iting his sword-t lade underneath it, ami using it as a 
Itvi v , he succeeded in raising it from its setting. 

As soon as he could, he got his fingers underneath it, 
and thru, exerting uil Lis strength, he lilted the stone up 
and turned it over; 

Some dark-coloured earth, pressed tightly' down, was 
now disclosed. 

till mailing use of his sword, Jack turned this over, 
and dug down to some depth. 

As soi n as the ground was loosened, ho would sloop 
down am! lift the sod out with his bunds. 

I’rcscntly the point of the sword struck against some 
Lard substance. 

Upon 1 1 irg exposed to view if was seer, to he a bone. 

A small one, too. 

Gently Jack removed the superincumbent earth, and 
then lie discovered the almost entire skeleton of a child. 

Udgworth Hess turned away' with sickening disgust. 

She could not hear to look npun it. 

Jack, too, turned aw ay. 


Tlio mystery of the ruin and desertion of the old farm¬ 
house was no longer a mystery to him. 

Ho comprohcuded tho w hole of tho affair from first to 
last. 

Tho one point which troubled him was tho apparition of 
the y oung girl. 

ITo did not like to admit the existence of spirits. 

lie clung as much as ho could to tho disbelief in their 
existence 

lie vvonld now much liked to havo found that tho figure 
he saw was mero flesh and blood, like himself. 

And now something struck Jack which had before 
escaped him. 

He had seen the skeleton buried beneath the hearth- 
stono with great distinctness, but his thonghts were so 
much engrossed that ho failed to notice where tho light 
came from. 

Now, however, ho did notice. 

It came dowm the chimney, which was wide and straight, 
so that any one standing underneath it could see tho sky 
above. 

Tho light that came was daylight. 

As soon as ho saw this, ho became suddenly conscious 
of tho length of time which had elapsed since Blueskin 
had left them. 

Ho had taken no notice of the lapse of time, hut now 
he found the night had passed away, and that the morning 
had fairly come. 

As soon as he made this discovery, his thonghls under¬ 
went a complete change. 

He forgot in a moment all those things in which ho had 
felt so great an interest. 

Everything was absorbed in tho uneasiness ho felt 
respecting Blueskiu’s fate. 

AYhero could ho be P 

AVbat could havo befallen him ? 

He surmised tho worst. 

11c had long exceeded tho time he had given for them 
to expect his return. 

Full of uneasiness and alarm, which plainly appeared 
upon his countenance, and which communicated itself to 
Edgworth Bess, ho hastened to tho front door of tho 
ruined furm-bouso and Hung it open. 

The fair and beautiful morning sunlight fell upon all 
things. 

Tho new day had really begun. 

Uneasiness now gave place to alarm. 

Something must have happened. 

Jack Sheppard passed his hands repeatedly and con¬ 
fusedly over his forehead. 

AVhat was he to do now ? 

Tho forebodings whieh from the fir. t had found a 
home in the breast of Edgworth Bess, were now fully 
realized. 

She had dreaded the separation, and it seemed to havo 
produced the worst results. 

In what way were they to direct their footsteps, or 
what courso should tlioy adopt for tho best? 

Sadlv, then, wit-li his arm round the waist of Edgworth 
Bess, Jack Sheppard stood at tho door of the lone farm¬ 
house, and cast a glance over tho wholo landscape spread 
out beforo him. 

No living ercatnre of any kind met his view. 

AVifcb respect to Blueskin’s non-return, all was mere 
conjecture. 

He had nothing to guide him to a conclusion. 

AA’hat had befallen him was hard to say, though he 
feared lie had in some way got into tho power of Jona¬ 
than AVild. 

And this, ns the reader knows, was just tho fact. 

But Jack Sheppard had faith in Blueskin. 

He had seen him extricate himself from positions of 
great peril with an adroitness that was really wonderful, 
and even at the worst, he told himself, Blueskin could but 
be a prisoner in the hands of tho thief-taker. 

If so, all was not lost—there wero chances, and many, 
too, of his making his escape. 

lint tlie desirableness of ascertaining whether Blueskin 
was a prisoner or what had precisely belallen him was 
well beforo Jack’s mind, and ho knew that that point must 
be solved beforo he decided upon any ulterior course. 

The difficulties in the way of this were, however, many 
and various. 

How was ho to follow in his companion’s track I 
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ITmv was 1:<? to ascertain in what direction he had gone ? 

Still he did not despair of finding this out. 

In an encouraging voice he spoke to Edgworth Bess, 
and endeavoured to raise her drooping spirits. 

Then a brief consultation was held as to whether they 
should remain where they wero during the day, or 
whether they should set out upon their discoveries at 
once. 

Edgworth Bess urged an immediate departure. 

Not only was the farm-house hateful to Lor, but she was 
impatient in the utmost degree to learn what had become 
of Btueskihfin whose power to piroteet and aid her she 
had groat faith. 

CHAPTER CCLXXXIV. 

BLUESKIN IS MADE A PRISONER, BUT BISECTS A DARING 
ESCAPE PROM HIS CAPTORS. 

No doubt the reader will think it time we took a gle.ree 
at the proceedings cfBlueskin, who we left in such a dire 
extremity, and accordingly we will turn from Jack Shep¬ 
pard and Edgworth Bess, and devote a little attention to 
him. 

It will be recollected that upon their arrival at the 
suicide’s grave, Jack Sheppard had heard tho sounds of 
approaching horses’ feet, and he fancied they were no 
other than Jonathan Wild and Lis gang. 

Acting upon this belief, they had beat a precipitate 
retreat, and sought shelter in the ruined farm-house, 
in which they had such strange adventures. 

Jack’s supposition was, however, a correct one. 

It was indeed Jonathan Wild and Lis gang, coming at 
fnll speed to that spot, and well for them was it that he 
di 1 Dot find them there. 

By Lis usual means he Lad ascertained their where¬ 
abouts, and got upon their track. 

The rain poured down in torrents. 

The lightning hashed. 

The thunder rolled. 

But Jonathan Wild cared very little fer this elemental 
sfrile upon tLis occasion. 

_ His mind was loo much occupied with tLe thoughts of 
Lis revenge to heed anything else. 

TheD, as for Lis men, it was more than their lives were 
worth to lag behind, and they followed on in anytLirg 
tut an amiable frame of mind. 

W ild, junior, too, accompanied the troop. 

lie had started of bis cun free will, but, now the weather 
Lad turned out so adverse, he heartily wished he had 
staved at home. 

He remonstrated with the “ guv’ner ” upon the subject, 
and desired him to seek a shelter somewhere until the 
violence of the 6torin abated. 

But his paternal relative had spoken to him in reply in 
such a hyena-like manner, that George drew back and 
said not another word. 

If, however, the great Jonathan Wild had chosen to 
take shelter just where his sou wanted him. the aspect of 
affairs would be rather curious. 

TLe nearest place of shelter would have been the lone 
farm-house, beneath the roof of which our three friends 
at that moment were. 

As it happened, however, they passed by, and so our 
friends were safe. 

And now there is another thing which illustrates the 
perplexity and contrariety of human affairs. 

Blueskin sought safety by leaving the cottage to roeorr- 
noitre, but, so far from finding what he sought, he only 
ran into danger. 

If he Lad only remained in tLe farm-house, all would 
have been well. 

Jonathan would Lave been bafiled, for a sLovt time at 
least. 

Such, however, was not to be. 

Jonathan kept on his way, and passed the farm-house 
when he ought to have entered it. 

Blueskin left it when he onght to have remained. 

TLe result cf tLis i3 already to some extent known to 
tLe reader. 

Jonathan Wild, after searching closely in every direc¬ 
tion, at length came down a lane which would bring him 
into the high-road. 

Just at tLis spot he paused, and called to Lia men to 


halt, while he made up Lis mind in which fun ction ho 
should proceed next. 

While considering this point, there crime to hri ears, 
and to the ears of his son also, who was standing close to 
him, the sound of a footstep upon the road. 

In a general way there was nothing wonderful in this, 
but there was on the present occasion. 

The country road was very quiet, the sfrrm was over, 
and there was scarcely a breath of air stirring. 

Consequently thi3 footstep could be heard with very 
great distinctness. 

Jonathan recognised it. 

It is well known that no two persons walk just dike. 

Now, in years past, JonatLau Lad heard B1 letkiu walk 
hundreds of times. 

lie could always toll, when he sat in his office with the 
door closed, whether it was Blueskin who at. proacbcJ or 
not. 

Jonathan had not forgotten the peculiar sound. 

In a faint voice he communicated his suspicions to hit 
6on, and bade him keep a sharp look-out, in case it should 
prove that Le was not mistaken. 

Wild, junior, did not say one word, but loo 1 : a ] idol 
from Lis belt and quietly cocked it. 

Then ho looked with the utmost intentness at the little 
bit of road which the lane disclosed. 

He made up Lis mind if Blueskin should make his ap¬ 
pearance, not to have any more trouble with him, hut to 
shoot him down at once. 

But not a word did he rav to his father concerning his 
intentions, because he knew he would never have consented 
to them. 

^ Wild, junior, however, was tired cf the manner in which 
his father was earning out the business, and lie deter¬ 
mined to act a little upon his own responsibility. 

He had no patience with elaborate systems of revenge. 
When he had a foe Le was satisfied with Lis death, no 
matter how it was inflicted. 

Blueskin was well known to him. 

If he appeared he should fire. 

JonatLau v.as too intent keeping watch to notice these 
movements of his son. 

It was Blueskin who was approaching. 

I'io sooner did he appear, and almost before 1 e was 
quite certain who it was, Wild, junior, pulled the trigger 
of I 113 pistol, and fired. 

There was a loud report, and, when the smoke hod died 
away, there lay our friend Blueskiu at full length fflpou the 
roadway. 

We have already related what ensued consequent upon 
this, and, therefore, there is no reason for us to repeat i; 
here. 

Some brandy from Jonathan’s own flask was poured 
down Bloeskin’s tLroat, and had the effect of aln t 
chokiDg him. 

But he recovered from hi3 swoon, and the hroi dv having 
run partly out of his mouth on to the ground, stud partly 
down Lis throat, he overcame its effects. 

The wound Le had received was really a trifling one. 
although it Lad produced insensibility. 

The hullc-t had struck him on the head, and r, r.dea long 
furrow over his scalp. 

In no place, however, was the skull fractured. 

A quarter of an inch lower, however, and the bullet 
would have buried itself in his brain. 

There was acme water in a little otream that mn by the 
roadside, and ono of Wild’s janizaries filled his bat \\i‘h 
the fluid, and proured it over the wounded man’s head. 

This Lad the effect of thoroughly restoring him to cci - 
sciousness. 

Still, at first, Blueskin had but a confused idea of what 
Lad taken place. 

Gradually, however, all came back to him. 

Then the harsh sounds of his enemy’s voice let him 
know into whose hands he Lad fallen. 

Summoning all the strength he possessed, 1 e rpr.org 
with great suddenness to Lis feet, before any of \\ iM’s 
men were aware of it. 

With the same av.iflnc-ss he drew 1 1:3 sword, ar.d con • 
menetd a furious attack upon the Lull-dogs who sun bn-led 
bin:. 

How the contest would have terminated is nr known, 
Lut before Jonathan could interpose Blueskin felt Lu 
strength fail him. 
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His eyes grew dim. 

Clonus of JtJfiod seemed to be floating before him. 

His brain spun round. 

Then Ins feet slipped from under him, and be fell half- 
senseless to the ground. 

While in this state and while in (bis position, his arms 
were firmly bound behind Inin, so as to prevent (he 
recurrence of such an attach'. 

“ To London with him. Hollow me to London 1 ” yelled | 
Jonathan | “and if he escapes your own lives shall pa.y 
for it.” 

“ How shall we talce him?” asked the men. 

" Ton had better bind him secure!} 7 ,” said Wild,after a 
few seconds’ thought. 

“ We Lave done that, sir.” 

“Well, then, you cau put him on one of the horses, and 
seine one bad better got up before bint, and let the two be 
strapped together round tLe waist.” 

There was no demurring against this order, though, as 
tin 1 reader may be sure, the men were not very well pleased 
with it. 

Bomo little hesitation was expressed as to who the 
person .should be to whom lllueskin should be fastened, 
and Wild, perceiving some sort of discussion going on, 
guessed its character, for bo said— 

“ You will take it iu turn for your horses to carry 
donbfe. You, Howell, will take him first.” 

Howell was, of course, obliged to give in. 

He mounted bis horse, and then Blueskiu, with bis 
bands firmly tied beLind him, was lifted up aud placed 
behind him. 

It was perhaps intended as an additional indignity, or 
perhaps it was for tbo convenience ot securing him to 
Howell’s back. 

Be it bow it may, that wag the mode adopted. 

Blucskin was not altogether, unconscious of what was 
going on. 

lto bad a dreamy sort ef notion that lie was lifted on to a 
1 orse’s back, but that knowledge seemed to content him, 
bereft as bo was of all power ot mot ion 

11 is arms were already secured, and bo was attached to 
Howell by a couple of leather belts, which llie man wore iu 
such a manner that it was impossible for him to fall oil'the 
horse. 

When all was ready, Jonathan Wild gave the word for 
the troop to set itself in motion. 

He seemed now to have but oue idea, and that was, to 
get to London with bis prisoner as fast as possible. 

It is rather wonderful that lie should have done this, 
fur he must have known that Jack Sheppard and Edg- 
wort.li Bess was somewhere close at hand. 

It was mostly owing to liisson that he did this. 

George Wild was one who liked to be on the sure side, 
and knew bow to lie content with a little. 

lie was quite satisfied now that ho bad captured Blue- 
skin, and lie judged the best course would be to lock him 
up at once. 

There was a possibility, if they went off' chasing the 
others, that Blucskin would find an opportunity t > escape. 

IIQ knew him ot'old as being a slippery customer. 

There was, then, a, good deal of prudence and safety in 
the course thus adopted. 

Away, then, they went to London—not at a \ cry fast 
pace, because their cattle were already knocked up, but 
stilt they soon got, over tlio ground. 

.After going some distance, Jonathan called for a half, 
and then Hlueskhi was transferred to another horse. 

The jolting he had received had gone a very long way 
If.wards recovering onr eld friend from Lis state of insen¬ 
sibility. 

Still he atti tnptcd no struggle when 1 lie men came to 
lift him off. 

He knew lie was not strong enough for a. struggle to be 
of any advantage to him. 

Accordingly lie remained quite passive, making not the 
least resistance. 

But it must not be inferred from this that lie bad 
given up all hopes aud ideas of making bis escape. 

'1 be idea of doing so was topmost in bis mind, and be 
was only waiting for Ins opportunity. 

His w lists were handcuffed together. 

But the linmlenffs seemed to be large ones, and Blue* 
slciu thought, it was just possible that be might slip bis 
bands out of them. 


There were very few though, who would like to make 
tbo attempt, for tLe feat could only bo accomplished at 
the cost of great pain. 

Steadily, however, lie set himself to the work. 

He slipped them over bis wrists down on to the backs 
of bis bauds. 

But bo could get them no further. 

It, was in vain ho tugged; be only tore the skin off, 
j and caused himself the most intolerable pain without 
doing the least good. 

In despair he placed bis hands together, aud then, with 
an exertion of strength, forced them apart. 

TLe act was done in mere passion, but bo was much 
surprised and gratified at its results. 

There was a snap. 

JTis hands were free. 

The connecting link between the pair of handcuffs had 
snapped. 

How it was he could scarcely tell; he did not appear to 
have put forth any extraordinary amount of strength. 

There might have been, and probably was, some defect 
iu their manufacture, or they might possibly have been 
tampered with, or weakened, or straiued upon some 
previous occasion. 

But, be that how it may, they broke, and Blucskin bad 
bis bands at liberty. 

He was careful, however, to disguise the fact a little 
while. 

The man behind whom bo rode appeared to Lear tbo 
snap, or else to feel that Blucskin bad moved, for lie turned 
round suspiciously. 

But Blucskin took no notice, and never moved his bands 
once. 

He kept still for some little while longer, and then be 
felt, if be was to make bis escape, or, rather, if lie was 
to have any reasonable prospect of doing so, now was the 
time. 

The night was fast passing away, and already in tlio 
eastern horizon could bo discerned a faiut ray of light, 
which told of the approaching dawn. 

Gradually Blueskiu removed liis bands from each 
other. 

There was nothing now that confined him but the 
leather belt around bis waist. 

Gently be stole one band into bis pocket, and drew forth 
a knife, which he passed behind him. 

While in this position be opened it. 

Tlio blade be knew was strong and sharp. 

Olio vigorous stroke, and tbo belt would be severed, 
leaving lum so far at liberty. 

liis task then would be by no means easy, but, lie did 
not look too much at bis difficulties and get cowed by 
them. 

Holding bis knife firmly, then, lie placed tlie edge upon 
the bolt. 

Then ho drew 7 it aeross once. 

The belt was severed. 

The man to whom be was seeured uttered a cry. 

But, before be bad properly given vent to it, Blueskiu 
bad slipped off tlie horse on to the roadway. 


CHAPTER CCLXXXV. 

JONATHAN TVU.T) RECAPTURES BI.UESKIN, AND CONVEYS 
DIM TO LITT1.E NEWGATE. 

Bruised and half-stunned, Blueskiu reached tlie ground. 

Tbe two men who were following passed him with a. 
rush, but, fortunately, they diet not ride over him. 

With the consciousness before bis mind of the para- . 
mount necessity of beiug quick in his actions, he sprang 
to his feet. 

But be staggered, and almost fell. 

lieeoveriug himself, however, with a violent effort, he 
started forwards along the road at a run, taking tbe route 
w hich lie bad just come, and which would take him away r 
from Jonathan Wild. 

That worthy heard the cry of alarm which came from 
the lips of his janizary, and, with a notion of what had 
occurred, lie drew rein and turned round. 

The remainder of the troop came to a halt. 

“ Tbo prisoner—the prisoner! ” they gasped. “ He has 
escaped ! ” 

A storm of enrses eame from the lips of ILe great thief- 
taker 
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[BLUESKIN RETALIATES UI’ON JONATHAN WILD.] 


“After him—after him ! ” he yelled. “Ten thousand 
curses! After him! He cannot go far ou foot without 
your overtaking him. After him, I say! ” 

“Easy does it, guv’ner,” said Wild,junior. “ We shall 
have him again, never fear; he can’t go far, and we must 
be quickest” 

Without waiting to hear what his sou said, Jonathan 
Wild struck his spurs savagely into his horse’s sides, and 
galloped back in the direction Blueskiu had gone. 

His men opened right and left to allow him a passage 
through their ranks, but they were,not quite quick enough 
in getting out of the way, for he rode up against some of 
them iu his blind speed. 

The result of the collision was another volley of curses, 
mch as seemed always on the tip of Jonathan Wild’s 
tongue in readiness to be uttered. 

This produced a little delay, though not much. 

Still every moment was of importance to Blueskin. 

Hastily the janizaries formed themselves into a kind of 
troop, and rode after the thief-taker down the lane. 


The wound in Blueskin’s head, though not much more 
than a graze, still was sufficient to produce a very con¬ 
fusing sensation about his braiu. 

But that was owing to the quantity of blood he had lost. 

It still flowed from the wound, though not very rapidly. 

This was because it had coagulated into a large mass. . 

His hair was saturated with the crimson fluid, aud it 
trickled down iuto his eyes aud ears.. 

Heedless, however, of this, Blueskiu, as soon as he found 
himself fairly upon his feet, ran down the lane with all the 
speed which his enfeebled body rendered capable. 

His course was very devious and uncertain. 

At one time he seemed to be running full tilt at the 
bauks on either side of the road, but he would t’trn aside 
just before ho reached it. 

Iu this zigzag manner he blundered on. 

Ho was half-blinded and partially unconscious. 

He knew, however, that he was rnnnicg away trom 
Jonathan Wild, and that piece of knowledge alone was 
sufficient to call forth all his energies. 
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I And now upon his dull ear there came the mo3t 
unequivocal sounds of pursuit 

lie did not turn round to lo’ok behind him to ascertain 
i how far his pursuers were distant. 

1 A fresh accession of strength seemed to be imparted to 
his failing limbs. 

Louder and louder, however, became the sounds, thus 
telling him only too plainly that his foes were fast gaining 
upon him. 

But, animated with the power of a hunted creature, he 
sped along the ground with a swiftness that was incredible. 

The rapidity of his motion, however, caused the wound 
in his head to break out afresh, and blood in largo quanti¬ 
ties began to flow from it. 

This increased his weakness. 

Each time, however, that ho staggered, he would utter 
a cry, and bound forward with renewed fierceness, 
enraged at these symptoms of failure. 

Ho ran on for somo distance further, and then his 
strength suddenly and wholly left him. 

He dropped down in the road as though struck by a 
bullet in a vital part. 

At this moment Jonathan Wild rode up. 

He had goaded on his exhausted horse, and got some 
distance ahead of his Iroop. 

He was full of anxiety ami dread lest Blucskin should 
escape. 

As soon as ho saw by the faint early light the prostrate 
figure in the roadway, he reined in his steod with so much 
suddenness as to almost throw him down. 

The tired creature recovered itself, however. 

Almost before it had fairly stopped, Jonathan spruug 
from the saddle, and placed his foot upon Blueskin’s 
breast, as he would upon the head of some venomous 
reptile. 

Once more ho felt he had him securely iu his power, 
and, us ho made this reflection, lie assumed a correspond¬ 
ing triumphant expression. 

llo folded his arms over his breast, and looked doun 
the road after his followers. 

They were soon upon the spot. 

“ How comes this ? ” roared Wild. “ IIow comes this ? 
Who was riding before the prisoner, and allowed him to 
get free ? ” _ j 

The janizary behind whom Blucskin had been placed I 
shrauk back when he heard these words, for he dreaded 
the worst. 

Ilis companions, however, who severally wished to dis¬ 
claim having had any share in it, stood aside, and exposed 
him fully to the view of the thief-taker. 

“ Oh ! it’s you, Bumford, is it ? ” cried Wild, as soon as 
ho caught sight of the janizary. “ How was it the pri¬ 
soner escaped ? ” 

“ I don’t know, if you jdease, Mr. Wild.” 

“Bah! I don’t please. You lie; you do know. He 
could not have escaped without your connivance and 
assistauce.” 

“ But he did, Mr. Wild, indeed he did. I felt him 
move about a bit, but I thought nothing of that, for I 
knew ho could not he very comfortable; and then all at 
ouce he slipped off, and, as soon as he did that, I raised an 
alarm.” 

“ And do you think I am going to believe such an un¬ 
likely tale as that P ” 

“ It is the truth, sir.” 

“ Well, it is lucky I have recaptured him. If he had 
escaped, your neck would have paid the penalty.” 

“ Easy, gnv’nor! ” cried Wild, junior. “ Perhaps what 
Bumford says is true. Let us see what kiud of condition 
Blueskin is in, and whether it would have been possible 
for him to have slipped off tho horso unaided by any but 
hi3 own exertions.” 

“ A good thought,” said Wild, senior; and, a3 he spoke, 
he removed his foot from Blueskiu’s breast, who began to 
show signs of returning animation. 

Jonathan himself turned our old friend over upou his 
back. 

Then, stooping down, he picked np one of his arms, 
which he saw was at liberty, although they had been 
handcuffed together. 

And, in fact, the ring of the broken handcuff still 
i encircled Blueskin’s wrist, and when he saw where tho 
| iron link had been fractured, Jonathan couid not withhold 
' his admiration. 


Then Jonathan looked for the belt by which Blueskin 
had b^an secured to Bumford. 

It w>.s gone. 

In the hands of tho prostrate man, however, there still 
remained the kiufe by which the strong leather had been 
severed. 

It now became tolerably clear that what Bumford bad 
said was quite correct. 

Blueskin had escaped without the assistance of any one 
bnt himself. 

And now he was recaptured. 

_ Jonathan determined that he shotild not escape a second 
time. 

He called for a horse, and, when it was brought to him, 
ho had the saddle removed. 

When this was done, Blueskin was, by his directions, 
lifted on to tho bare back of the steed, and, in a Mazeppa- 
like fashion, secured to it. 

His legs and arms were securely tied to the horse, in 
such a manner that he could not by any means release 
himself. 

The man who had thus been deprived of his steel, was 
oommanded to take it in turns to ride double behind his 
comrades until they reached town, from which they were 
still distant. 

Jonathan took hold of the bridle of the horse to which 
Blueskin was secured, and, mounting his own steed, re¬ 
solved to lead him himself. 

He thought, by tho adoption of this means, to make 
sure of the safety of his prisoner. 

Once more, then, the troop was set in motion. 

Jonathan Wild rode first, loadiug the horse upon which 
Blueskin was tied. 

Ilis son rodo close behind him. 

The janizaries brought up tho rear. 

It was a singular-looking cavalcade. 

Morning had now fairly come, and different objects 
could be plainly distinguished, but as yet the bout was 
too early a one for peoplo to be abroad. 

Very little was said on the journey. 

It is almost needless to say that it was now quite im¬ 
possible for Blueskin to mako another escape. 

Indeed, for tho greater part of his journey, he remained 
insensible. 

Ho did recover slightly towards the last, but only 
slowly. 

The vital principle was very strong in Blueskin. 

He was one not slain easily. 

Upon him wounds seemed to make no more impression 
than they did upon tho great thief-taker himself. 

It was approaching mid-day when London was reached. | 

Many people stopped to look at the strange procession, 
and Jonathan soon found that he should have a mob at 
his heels by the timo he reached Newgate-street. 

This was certainly what he by no means wished. 

A hackney-coach came lumbering along the Old Kent- 
road, up which Jonathan was proceeding, and Jonathan 
hailed it with sensations of the greatest pleasure. 

Tho driver stopped, of course, and then ho recognised 
who it was that had hailed him, for Jonathan Wild was as 
well known to tLe inhabitants of the city as tho monument 
or London-bridge. 

He was all obseqiousness instantly. 

Jonathan dismounted, and released Blueskin from ki3 
hands. 

In a state of almost perfect insensibility, ho was placed 
inside the coach. _ • 

Jouathan got in after him, and by the dircctiou of bis 
father, Wild, junior, entered too. 

The doors were then closed. Tho driver told to drive 
straight to Newgate-street. 

The janizaries were to follow tho coach as a kind of 
guard. , .... 

In this manner Jonathau succeeded in reaching las 
abode without attracting the amount of attention ho 
certainly would have it he had persevered in his former 
course. . 

Blueskin was placed on that seat iu the coach which is 
nearest the driver, and Jonathan and his hopeful son sat 
facing him. 

Our hero looked about as helpless as any one possibly 
could. 

He lay at full length upon the seat, and did not betray 
tho slightest signs of life. 
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He was literally covered with blood, wbicb still flowed, 
though very slowly, from his wound. 

Wild’s eyes gloated over bis victim, and bis heart filled 
with pleasure. 

His foe was in bis clutches at last, and powerless to 
raise bis arm in bis defence. 

It was evident that Wild, junior, teok upon himself all 
the credit of the achievement, and considered that he was 
(he person to whom his father’s thanks were due, for as the 
eoaph rolled on towards Newgate, he said— 

** What do you think of it now, guv’nor, ch ?” 

** Think of what ? ” 

Wild, junior, pointed with a significant gesture to the 
ghastly and bleeding figure of Blueskin. 

Jonathan grinned. 

“ I told you which was the best way, guv’nor, and you 
see I was quite right. Just think what a desperate follow 
he is. I don’t wonder at your failing. He would hardly 
give in at the last.” 

“ He has a brave spirit.” 

“He is ad—d troublesome fellow, if that’s what you 
mean. Why, if it had not been for my littl9 bit of a pop 
at him, you would never have caught him! ” 

“ I don’t know that,” growled the thief-taker, who by 
no means relished being outgeueralled by his son. 

“ But I do, though. Supposing, however, that you had, 
he would have got clean away when he broke the hand¬ 
cuffs and cut the belt, if it had not been for the bodily 
weakness the effects of my shot occasioned.” 

“As it has happened, however, everything has turned 
out for the best. But, if you had killed him, George, I 
should never have forgiven yon.” 

“ Fiddle-de-dee.” 

“ 1 should not—I could not.” 

“ Just because you want him hanged P ” 

“ Perhaps so.” 

“ Have \ on some other reason ? ” 

“I have.” 

“What is it?” 

“ 1 do not despair yet of binding him to my purpose.” 

George shook his head. 

“ You don't think there is much chance of that ?" 

“ With all due deference to you, gnv’nor, I don’t.” 

“ Why not?” 

“He is too determined a character. But you’ve got 
him, guv’nor, which you wouldn’t if it had not been for me, 
and now I leave you with him to do just as you liko.” 

“ You have certainly been instrumental in his capture, 
George.” 

“ Well, I should rather think I have, guv’nor. That’s 
d —d cool, blest if it isn’t. Instrumental indeed ! ” 

“ It was at this moment that the hackney-coach stopped 
opposite the regular prison of Newgate. 

“Not there,” roared Wild, projecting his head from the 
window. “ Bound the corner. Stop at my house. Not 
Newgato-street.” 

“ All right, your honour.” 

CHAPTER CCLXXXYI. 

BLUESKIN BEVENGES HIMSELF IN A SLIGHT DEGREE 
UPON JONATHAN WILD. 

Once more the crazy vehicle was set in motion. 

Bnt it required a very vigorous application of whip to 
make the horses start. 

The distance they had to go, however, was hut short, 
and they quickly turned the corner of the Old Bailey into 
Newgate-streot. 

With a jerk they pulled up in front of Jonathan Wild’s 
residence, which adjoined the prison wall. 

The thief-taker alighted, and was quickly lolloved by 
his son. 

The janizaries hastily dismounted, and one of them 
knocked loudly at the door. 

It was opened instantly by the man on the lock. 

The people in the street who happened to be passing by 
stopped to look at wbat was taking place. 

But a few of Jonathan’s hyena-like growls, and questions 
as to what they wanted, had the effect of dispersing them, 
so great wa3 the fear in which Jonathan Wild was held. 

Blueskin was partially sensible. 

So much so, that he comprehended what was said to 
him when he wa 3 told to alight, for ho obeyed with 
promptitude. 


Ho was giddy and sick, but he descended from the 
vehicle, and under a strong escort he was marshalled into 
the house, and the front door closed. 

The coach drove off, and then not a trace remained to 
show what had so recently taken place. 

By Wild’s direction Blueskin was deposited on a bench 
in the hall, and Mr. Snoxall was'sent for, aud told to come 
with all speed. 

Nothing would have vexo 'i Jonathan so much as for 
Blueskin to havo died. 

He would have considered he was cheated of his 
revenge. 

Therefore, as w'i have said, he did not at once consign 
him to the colls, but allowed him to wait in the hall until 
the arrival of the apothecary. 

Very death-like indeed did Blueskin look, as with half, 
glazed eyes he looked vacantly about him. 

Jonathan paced up and down the hall, scarcely remov¬ 
ing his eyes from him for an instant. 

He was thinking over his plans, and determining what 
course of action ho should pursue with regard to Blne¬ 
skin. 

Through his politic brain flitted all manner of schemes, 
bat none of which suited him exactly. 

In the midst of his ruminations Mr. Snoxall arrived, 
for the apothecary was at home, and his shop was not two 
minutes’ walk from Wild’s house. 

He started when ho perceived what a spectaclo Blue- 
skin presented, and then gravely shook his head. 

Jonathan touched him on the shoulder. 

“ Heal him. Make him well in a couple of days, and 
you shall have ten pounds for your trouble.” 

“ Impossible.” 

“ You will find it true." 

“ I don’t mean with respect to the money, Mr. Wild ; 
I know that’s all right. You always behave very liberally 
to me.” 

“ Very well. Do what I told you, and you wou’t have 
cause to change vour opinion. If you fail, why, then”— 

“ What, Air. Wild ? ” 

“ It will he the worse for you.” 

“ I will try my best, Air. Wild, and nobody can do more 
than that.” 

“ I knew—I know. But when a man tries his best ho 
succeeds.” 

“ But, Mr. Wild." 

“ What ? ” 

“ My patient is at the blink of the grave, and yet you 
give me only two days to restore him to health.” 

“You don’t know him. Ho will soon show the effects 
of your treatment; he is not one of a d^ing sort.” 

Air. Snoxall again shook his head. 

He said nothing more, becauso be knew its futility by 
experience. 

Gravely shaking his bead, he called for several articles, 
which were supplied him. 

They were water, vinegar, a sponge, and linen for 
bandages. 

Soaking the sponge in the water, he carefully bathed 
Blueskin’s head, and soon discovered the extent of the 
wound. 

He found it to be a very trilling one, although it had 
bled profusely; and he began to have hopes that, if his 
patient was really possessed of a sound constitution, ho 
should ho able to do what Jonathan required of him. 

There were some symptoms of inflammation, but not 
very serious ones. 

He continued to bathe, and, with a pair of scissors he 
took from his pocket, cut away the hair. 

All this time Blueskin sat quite still ou the bench upon 
which he had been placed. 

He knew what was being done, but beyond a dim and 
vague idea of this, he knew nothing. 

He was in a state resembling that which i3 kuowu n 3 
being between sleeping and waking. 

Air. Snoxall now poured the vinegar on the sponge, 
which was already partially saturated with water, and with 
this he began to bathe the gaping wound. 

But the moment the keen acid came in contact with tho 
nerves in Blueskin's head which the bullet had left hare, 
a result, ensued which rather startled all present. 

No one was prepared for it. 

We say the contact of the sponge soaked in vinegar with 
the wound in Blneskin’s head produced a startling result. 
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Uttering a yell so awful pat it was quite sufficient to 
dismay any one, lie sprang to Iris feet like one who is 
■uddeuly galvanized. 

His consciousness was restored to him, but lie was mad- 
dened to such an extent that he did not know what he was 
about. 

As he sprang up he overturned Mr. Snoxall, who fell 
sprawling on the ground. 

Jonathan Wild had been pacing up and down, but the 
awful yell which came from Blueskin’s lips had the effect 
of arresting his footsteps and confusing his faculties a 
little. 

Beforo he could recover himself iu the remotest degree, 
Blueskin made one tremendous bound and stood before 
him. 

With the swiftness of lightning Blueskin raised his 
arm, and before his old foe could be aware of his intention, 
be struck him a tremendous blow on the side of his head 
with his clenched fist. 

The blow was well delivered. 

There was a sharp sound, and then Jonathan Wild 
measured his full length upon the iloor of the passage. 

Blueskin would have thrown himself upon him and 
continued his assault—with what result it would bo hard 
to say; but the janizaries, who had by this time recovered 
from the first shock of their astonishment, darted forward 
and seized him. 

When they did so, they found him as strcngthloss as a 
ehild. 

The fictitious vigour which the vinegar had produced 
vanished with as much suddenness as it it had been ealled 
into existence. 

Finding this to be the case, they simply laid him on the 
bench from which he had risen. 

They then devoted their attention to their master. 

He lay on the iloor of the passage, just whero he had 
fallen, without exhibiting the least signs of animation or 
returning sensibility. 

George Wild, who had gone into one of the rooms on 
the ground tloor, hearing the uproar, emerged. 

All tho surprise he felt was expressed upon his counte¬ 
nance. 

He looked at tho prostrate form of his delightful father 
lying close to his feet. 

Then his eyes wandered to Blueskin, who, looking 
more lifeless than ever, was extended upon the hail 
bench. 

Then upon Mr. Snoxall, who was struggling to his feet. 

Finally his eyes reposed where they had first rested— 
upon the body of the thief-taker. 

This done, he gave vent to a characteristic exclamation. 

“ Well, I’ll be d—d ! ” 

Beyond this he did not trouble himself; but, putting 
his hands iu his pockets, he leaned up against the door¬ 
post, contented to watch the progress of affairs, which 
seemed to promise to be very entertaining. 

The janizaries raised Jonathan Wild’s head a little, and 
then they saw that he was rapidly recovering from tho 
injuries he had received. 

The bull-d«gs, therefore, took good care to put them¬ 
selves on their guard against any sudden attack which he 
might make upon them while only iu partial possession of 
his senses. 

And this caution was really requisite. 

A howl came from his lips that would have done credit 
to the most ferocious and blood-thirsty animal ever 
created. 

Then, with a hound, he stood upon his feet. 

His men withdrew to a safe distance. 

Jonathan glared around him. 

Blinded with rago and passion as he was, he did not 
know what he was about. 

The first person upon whom his eyo lighted was the 
unfortunate Mr. Snoxall, who was coming towards him. 

Impressed with the idea that this must be his antago¬ 
nist, Wild rushed at him, and with one blow laid him 
prostrate, to the infinite enjoyment of his son, who could 
not forbear laughing aloud. 

That laugh seemed to sober Wild’s senses, if wo may 
be allowed such a remark, and he looked more calmly 
around him. 

A lull recollection of what had taken place now dawned 
upon his mind, and, with his heart almost bursting with 
anger, he looked round for Blueskin. 


Had our friend been at all conscious, it is probable that 
the thief-taker would have sucrilied him on the spot, at the 
expense of his more elaborate plau of revenge. 

Bat when ho saw tho inanimate form lying on the 
bench, and presenting every appearance of death, his 
whole thoughts changed, and he became anxious onco 
more that ho should be restored to life. 

Mr. Snoxall was more frightened than hurt by the blow 
ho had received, and he now sat up, rubbing his head in a 
verv lugubrious manner indeed. 

“Get up!” roared Jonathan, with sueh tremendous 
lungs that the apothecary was on his feet in a moment. 

“ Get up, and attend to your patient.” 

Mr. Snoxall did not speak, lie knew Jonathan Wild 
too well to think of saying ODe word. 

He busied himself with attending to Blueskin, whoso 
condition now looked more desperate than ever. 

Jonathan resumed his moody walk up aud down tho 
hall. 

He saw his son loaning against the doorpost, with his 
features distorted with a derisive grin, and he frowned 
angrily. _ 

Of this manifestation of displeasure, Wild, junior, took 
not the slightest notice, except to say— 

“Why, guv’nor, what the devil are you about.? Who 
knocked you down, eh ? Well, curse me, if you ain’t a 
rum ’un ! ” 

Jonathan made no reply, hut his brow contracted into 
a yet blacker frown. 

Finding that he could not irritate his father into 
making some reply or other, Wild, junior, onee more with¬ 
drew. 

As he paced up and down, Jonathan took care not to 
remove his gaze for a single moment from the eountenanee 
of Blueskin. 

Mr. Snoxall’s attempts at revivication soemed on the 
present occasion to he vain ones, but, at length, he had 
the satisfaction of seeing his patient open his eyes and 
gaze languidly about him. 

Jonathan Wild saw this, and ceased his monstrous 
pacing up and down. 

He came and stood before him. 

Blueskin’s eyes soon lighted upon the countenance of 
his ancient foe. 

They sparkled and burned with fresh lustre. 

He made one effort to rise, but it was a vain one. 

lie could not have been kept down more effectually if a 
mountain had been placed upon his breast. 

And yet, when ho made the effort, he thought it ono 
sufficient to lift even a mountain, and he was surprised to 
find that he did not raiso himself the thousandth part of 
an inch. 

“ The patient is very weak and had, Mr. Wild,” said 
the apothecary; “and all this excitement will have tLo 
worst effect upon him.” 

“ What is to be done ? ” 

“ He must he kept quiet.” 

“ Is his life in danger ? ” 

“ Great danger.” 

“ But he must not die! ne must live! I say he must • 
live ! ” roared Jonathan. 

Mr. Suoxall bowed. 

“ I will try my best. But it is a bad case—a very bad 
case.” 

“ If he dies,” muttered Wild, significant^’, “ it will he 
the worse for you.” 

“Then I must hu\e him left entirely under my own 
control.” 

“ So you may.” 

“Very well. I must have a quiet room, to which no 
one is to be allowed access hut those I think proper to 
allow.” 

Jonathan hesitated. 

Ho scarcely liked the idea of trusting to Blueskin being 
confined in a room. 

“ You need not fear his making his escape,” said Mr. 
Snoxall, who appeared to read what was passing in his 
mind; “ he is quite unable to lift a finger, and I will give 
you timely notice of his returning strength.” 

“ Bo it so, then,” said Wild. “ 1 have a room at the top 
of the house which I fancy is tolerably secure, and thither 
1 will have him carried.” 

“That is the only chance he has, Mr. Wild. I must 
insist on perfect rest aud quiet.” 
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** Enough; you shall have them. I would not Lave | 
him die for—for the world. He will be valuable to me , 
for some timo yefc When he ceases to be so, be can die, 
and welcome.” 

Mr. Snoxall felt a disagreeable shudder pass over his 
flesh as Jonathan uttered these words. 

Somehow he thought they were suggestive of himself. 

What would be his fate when he ceased to bo of any 
service to the thief-taker ? 

This was a thought of too unpleasant a character to bo 
long dwelt upon, so he banished it from his mind. 

Under his directions Blueskiu was gently lifted up, and 
carried with all care upstairs to the room which Wild 
designed for his reception. 

There was a miserable pallet in this chamber, and on 
this Blueskin was laid, and loft to the skill of Mr. Snoxall. 


CHAPTER CCLXXXVIJ, 

JONATHAN WILD MAKES A STARTLING rRS/OSIUOS TO 
BLUESKIN. 

We should not be doing the apothecary credit if we did 
not candidly avow that he possessed very great surgical 
skill, and that iu the treatment of wounds he was second 
to none, having succeeded in cases when any oue would 
have stated recovery to be impossible. 

We need not look further for an instance than to the 
unfortunate Steggs, of whom we have for a length of 
time lost sight. 

The reason of this is twofold. 

Firstly, attention has been required to events of the 
utmost importance; and secondly, Steggs was not nor 
had not been iu a condition to appear upon the scene of 
action. 

The wound which Jack Sheppard so thoughtlessly and 
hastily inflicted upon him as he was about to warn them 
of the approach of Jonathan Wild, was as near being a 
mortal one as any wound could possibly be which did not 
actually result in death. 

He seemed beyond all hope of recovery, but he was 
placed by Jonathan Wild in tho care of Mr. Snoxall, who 
did not despair of effecting his recovery. 

The reader will be at no loss to divine the motives which 
prompted the thief-taker to be so solicitous about the 
preservation of Steggs’s life. 

His acute mind enabled him to penetrate far beneath 
the surface of men’s actions, and be judged that, if he 
should recover, he should learn some very important par¬ 
ticulars respecting Edgworth Bess. 

That he was in tho confidence of her and Jack Sheppard 
he felt almost convinced. 

At any rate, he wished him to live, even if it was on 
that mere chance. 

But thero was another reason, which wo cannot at 
piesent communicate to the reader. 

We will return to Blueskin, whose position is at once 
sufficiently desperate and critical as to demand all our 
attention. 

The various excitements and exertions he had under¬ 
gone since Le had received the wound were quite sufficient 
to change its character. 

We said at first it was but a trifling one, and such was 
really the case. 

Now, however, the case was different. 

His system had been almost drained of blood. 

This would produce fever and its train of concomitant 
evils, and heighten the inflammation which was already 
visible about the wound. 

Mr. Snoxall, however, on the present occasion put forth 
all his skill, and the result was gratifying to no ordinary 
degree. 

Some portion of the result must, however, be attri¬ 
buted to Blueskin’s uncommon vigour of constitution. 

We have lately had some notable examples of it. 

Under the care of the apothecary, then, he mended 
rapidly, and by the time the second day arrived be was 
al’e to move slightly. 

Mr. Snoxall earnestly exhorted him to remain still, 
assuring him that, if he did so, his recovery would bo pro- 
portiouablyrapid, and adding, further, that bis state was 
then precarious in the extreme. 

Blueskin had tho good sense not only to listen to all 
this, but to attend to it. 


In a word, he obeyed Mr. Snoxall’s instructions in 
every particular. 

It was some time, though, before he could distinctly 
call to mind what had happened to him, but at length tho 
transactions of the past came clearly before his mental 
vision. 

His present situation did not give him so much uneasi¬ 
ness as one might have expected. 

It was chiefly on account of Jack Sheppard and Edg- 
wortli Bess that he felt anxious. 

He knew how they would expect him, and how alarmed 
they would be when they found he did not return. 

He dreaded, too, that this very alarm would be the 
means of bringing them iuto additional danger, and that 
they might fall into the hands of tho thief-taker. 

But he ascertained from Mr. Snoxall, who was afraid to 
cross him in any way, that Mr. Wild had not brought in 
any fresh prisoners. 

Finding himself wounded aud helpless, and learning 
also that the thief-taker ardently desired his recovery, ho 
resolved, very wisely, to lemnin where he was until ho 
had thoroughly recovered his strength. 

Then, and not till then, ho considered would be tho 
time for action. 

The many solitary hours he passed, he spent in think- 
ing over his condition, and the prospect which he had 
before him. 

On tlie third day be felt wonderfully better, but as far 
as possible lie concealed bis rapid improvement from 
Jonatban Wild, who came perpetually to see that be was 
safe. 

Blueskin feared that, as soon as lie was well, bo would 
be transferred from his present quarters to one of the 
cells, from which place be would have all the more ditfi. 
culty in making bis esoape. 

Still Jonathan could seo ho was approaching conva¬ 
lescence, and he looked with increasing distrust upon the 
chamber in which be was confined. 

He bad it closely watched, however; and in this way 
tolerably well made up for its want of strength. 

Blueskin now began to revolve in his mind various plans 
of making bis escape, so that be could decide upon the 
one which promised best. 

He must not delay the attempt too long. 

What wero Jonathan’s ultimate intentions he had no 
very clear idea. 

They boded no good to him he felt certain, for the thief- 
taker was the last man on earth to overlook what had 
passed. 

The room in which he lay was, as we have previously 
stated, at the top of the house, it being, in point of fact, 
neither more nor less than a garret. 

Blueskiu knew this, not only by the general appearance 
of the room, with which he was perfectly familiar, but by 
the shape of the ceiling of it. 

It was a strong room, though. 

The window was strongly barred both within and with¬ 
out, and seemed to defy all attempts at removal. 

Then the door was of massive oak, and strongly secured 
with every variety of fastening in existence, several of 
which had been added during bis stay there, 
i It was only while be was wounded and weak that be 
was considered safe in this place. 

j Had he been only slightly hurt, be would have been 
i chained in sue of the strongest dungeons beneath the 
house. 

Not for long, however, was Blueskin allowed to think 
over the various means of making his escape, for Jona¬ 
than as usual catnc iuto the room. 

This was on the third day. 

There was little to be glouued from the ferocious coun¬ 
tenance of the thief-taker, though Blueskin looked eagerly 
at it while pretending not to do so. 

He looked much tho same as be always looked. 

Ho approached tlio bed upon which his prisoner lay, 
and for a few moments regarded him in silence. 

Then he spoke. 

“ Blueskin,” he said. 

That was all. 

Our friend took no notice, except to turn his face away. 

“ Blueskin,” said Wild again, “ you are better now, and 
quite well enough, Mr. Snoxall tells me, to listen to what 
I have to say to you. I want to come to an understand, 
ing with each other.” 
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Still Blueskin took no notice. 

He never moved nor spoke. 

But Jonathan's voice so changed the next word he 
spoke, that he feared if he did not respond in some way, 
lie should be laying himself open to the ill-usage of the 
tliief-takor when he was so weak as not to bo able to 
defend himself from him. 

Turning over, then, upon his side, he looked Wild in the 
lace, and said— 

“ What do you want with mo ? ” 

“A little talk,” replied Jonathan, with a calmness that 
had the immediate effect of puttiug Blueskin upon his 
guard. 

He knew from experience that tlio thief-taker was most 
to be dreaded in his calmest moments.. 

That ho had some deep-laid scheme in his head of which 
this was only the preliminary, ho was certain, and with an 
amount of curiosity which he vainly endeavoured to repress, 
he prepared to listen. 

“ I am here, Jonathan Wild,” he said, “ and, thanks to 
you, in such a condition of weakness and exhaustion, that 
I cannot oppose you in any way. Say on; I am prepared 
to listen.” 

“ I am glad to hear it, Blueskin, and I hope you will 

( five attention to what I am about to say to you. It is a 
ong time since we had anything to say to each other, but 
never mind the past. Are you listening ? ” 

“ I am.” 

“ Very well. In the first place, there are a few circum¬ 
stances to which I should much like to direct your atten¬ 
tion.” 

“ Go on.” 

“ I would recall the past—I mean things which hap¬ 
pened a very long time ago—not those which have lately 
taken place. Do you recollect what a many years we wore 
friends, and the circumstances under which our friendship 
commenced ? ” 

“ 1 recollect perfectly.” 

“ Very good. That will save me the trouble of repeat¬ 
ing it. We were very intimate friends. I made yon 
second to myself, and took you into my confidence upon 
i every subject, and all went well. Am I right ? ” 

“ Quite.” 

“ All went on smoothly, then, until an unfortunate day 
both for yon and for me you introduced that young fiend in 
human shape, Jack Sheppard. Curses on him ! From 
that time all has gone wrong. Our friendship and partner¬ 
ship came to an end. And there has been nothing but 
danger and distrust to both of us over since, without 
either reaping the slightest profit.” 

“ I am listening/’ said Blueskin, perceiving that Wild 
paused. 

“ I will take your silence, then, as an acquiescence in 
the truth of what I have just stated. From that unlucky 
day all has gone wrong, and from friends we became 
changed into deadly foes. . I have often thought of this, 
and wished it were otherwise, and ever since then have I 
felt the want of some trustworthy and confidential person 
upon whom I could rely. Let mo get to the end of this 
long preface and como to the point. I will tell you what 
I am willing to do, provided you aro willing likewise. I 
am willing to overlook all the differences that have latterly 
occurred between us, and reinstate you in your former 
position. What do you say to my offer F ” 

“ I reject it.” 

“Pho—pho! You have not had long enough to 
reflect.” 

“ I have.” 

Wild frowned. 

“What is the reason?” he asked. “Why do you 
refuse my offer ? ” 

“ Because I know there will he such conditions attached 
to it as to make my acceptance impossible.” 

“ If that is all you fear, dismiss the thought from your 
mind. The conditions I require you to accede to aro so 
simple that I am quite sure you will not hesitate.” 

“ What are they ? ” 

“ Before I mention them I will make a slight addition 
to my offer. I have promised j ou shall bo restored to 
your former situation, which is now indifferently-well filled 
by Quilt Arnold. In addition to this, you shall receive a 
thousand pounds, and nine thousand pounds more when 
some little services are performed which you can easily 
‘-yccijto.” 


It is probable that Jonathan Wild calculated upon 
dazzling tho imagination of Blueskin by tlio otfer of so 
large a sum, but, if such was his intention, ho failed sig¬ 
nally. 

Our friend knew him too well to place the least roliance 
upon his words. 

Observing that he remained silent, Wild continued— 

“ What do you think of my offer ? ” 

“ I should like to hear tho conditions.” 

“ They aro these. You must place in my power Jack 
Sheppard and Edgworth Bess.” 

“ Is that all ? ” 

“ It is all. And you conecut ? ” 

“Never.” 

“ Eh?” 

“ I say, never. Jonathan W ild, I have heard you to the 
end for two reasons. One is because I lay here unable to 
move, and the other because I felt a curiosity to know 
wliat your proposal really was. I have heard it, and, I 
now repeat, that never again can we assume the same 
relative positions as we havo done. We have been foes— 
are foes still—and foes we must continue. You would be 
unable to trust me—I should bo doubtful of you.” 

“ Then it would be without a cause,” said Wild, with 
hypocritical sincerity. Yon would havo no cause to doubt 
me while you yourself remained faithful, lteconsider your 
decision, and weigh well my proposition. I am anxious 
that you should do so, and do not hesitate to confess it, 
because, iu the event of your giving your consent and 
joining your fortunes to mine, it will make things much 
better for both of us. Therefore, I say again, reflect 
before you decide.” 

“ I have reflected, Jonathan Wild, and I have decided, 
and no additional amount of reflection would havo the 
effect of causing me to alter my mind. We must continue 
foes.” 

An angry look came across Wild’s face as Blueskin thus 
spoke with so much calnmoss and determination, and 
there was a baleful sparkle in his eyes as he said— 

“ I will press the matter no further now. I will leave 
you, and you can occupy the interval with thinking over 
what I have said. As yet I have presented hut one side 
of the ca?o,tlie other will do on the next occasion. Ouee 
more, I say, reflect, and reconsider your rash decision.’ 

Blueskin made no reply to this speech, but languidly 
turned over on his bed; and Jonathan W'Jid, imagining, 
doubtless, that ho had achieved sufficient at a first inter¬ 
view, turned on his heel and left the room, carefully 
securing the door after him. 

CHAPTER CCLXXXVIII. 

JONATHAN WILD MEDITATES TIIE EXECUTION OF FRESH 
AND IMPORTANT SCHEMES. 

By this time Ihe reader, if ho happens to he possessed of 
any penetration whatever, must have obtained a tolerably 
good insight into the character of Jonathan Wild. 

Ho will, therefore, doubtless be able to place a proper 
value and estimate upon the offer be bad just made to 
Blueskin, and whioh, it must be admitted, was of rather a 
dazzling character. 

.Not for one moment did Jonathan Wild expect he 
should succeed in achieving hi3 purpose on tho first occa¬ 
sion. 

He wished chiefly to give Blueskin’s thoughts an im¬ 
pulse in that direction, so that, in tho quiet of his cham¬ 
ber, he should be ablo to meditate upon the advantages ho 
held out to him. 

And then the thief-taker was provided with stronger 
arguments than mere persuasion. 

But these he should not at present resort to, but avail 
himself of them from time to time, as occasion might 
require. 

Slowly, then, he descended tho stairs, until he reached 
his own parlour on the first floor, which he entered. 

With a sigh of relief he saw that it was empty. 

He half-dreaded to find his son there. 

Somehow or other, Jonathan did not liko his hopeful 
son. 

His manners and his speech jarred upon him 

But dismissing as well a s he could all recollection of him, 
tho thief-taker seated himself at the fireside, and began i» 
smoke. 

From time to time he moistened his lips with brandy. 
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It could easily be seen that Jonathan Wild was in deep 
thought, though npon what dark project his mind was 
encaged it would be impossible to tell. 

He was revolving a scheme in his mind, and now and 
then he would give vent to half-uttered exclamations. 

But they carried no meaning with them. 

His actions will shortly make the reader acquainted with 
the subject of his thoughts. 

For some hours he thus sat and meditated, during which 
time hie privacy was not once intruded upon. 

When he sat down it was just beginning to grow dusk, 
but now darkness had completely descended upon the earth. 

There was no b'ght in the room save that which the fire 
afforded, and this was blazing bonnily. 

The flames were stimulated now and then by being poked 
vigorously by Wild. 

A strong, ruddy light was diflused over the apartment, 
end by the aid of this illumination Jonathan sat and 
thought. 

The fire crackled, 

It was the only thing in tho room which had a cheerful 
appearance. 

Dark thoughts wero flitting through the mind of the 
groat thief-taker. 

The scowl upon his brow and the compression of his lips 
betokened this. 

“ It must be so,” he said at length, rising from his seat. 
“ It must bo so, and to possess that knowledge I am deter¬ 
mined.” 

As tho thief-taker spoke, there came with great plain¬ 
ness to his ears the ohiming of a church clock. 

Involuntarily he listened and counted the strokes. 

It was the clock in the belfry of St. Sepulcbre’s chnrcli 
on the opposite side of tho way striking the hour of mid¬ 
night. 

Slowly tho solemn sounds died away. 

“Solute!” muttered Jonathan, who, deeply occupied 
with thought as he had been, had forgotten to note the 
flight of timo. “ No matter, this hour is as suitable as 
any other.” 

As he spoke, Jonathan went to a cupboard by tbo side of 
the fireplace, and opening it, he rummaged for some time 
among the miscellaneous contents at the bottom of it. 

At length be found what be sought. 

It seemed like a stick about fourteen inches in length. 

Its true character, however, becamo apparent when he 
thrust one end of it botween the bars of tho grate and 
ignited it. 

It was a flambeau, or torch. 

At first it spluttered a great deal, but it soon uiirst out 
into a steady flame. 

A brace of large hoLter pistols lay on the table, and 
these Jonathan crammed into bis coat pocket. 

Then ho poured out another bumper of brandy, aud, 
having drank this off, he prepared to leave the apartment, 

The house was profoundly silent. 

Probably there were only two janizaries awake—the one 
who was on the lock at the front door, and tho other who 
kept guard at the grating. 

Slowly Jonathan Wild descended the stairs. 

The light of tho torch sent a red and unsteady glare 
around. 

It fell on the face of the man at the grating, and awakened 
him. 

Wild gave a suspicious look round as soon as ho reached 
the bottom of the staircase. 

But, finding all looking just as he considered it ought 
to look, he turned round, and walked towards tho grating. 

He mado an imperative and hasty sign to the mau who 
eat there. 

He instantly responded to it by springing to his feet, 
an<l inserting the ponderous key in the well-oiled lock. 

There was a sharp click, and then tho iron door swung 
open. 

The flight of stairs leading to the cells, which must be 
bo familiar to tho reader, was then disclosed. 

Down these ho went with his usual deliberation. 

As he went, he still kept muttering disjointed sentences, 
which carried no meaning with them. 

He passed by the cell doors, and some of thoso gloomy 
recesses must have oontained inmates who, aroused by 
the unusual glare of light, or else by the heavy footstep 
! of the thief-taker, gave vent to loud shrieks aud supplica¬ 
tions for release. 


Some cried for food, and others for water. 

Jonathan Wild, however, stalked on, apparently without 
taking any notice, but he drank in every sound with a feel¬ 
ing nearly akin to delight. 

At length he paused before one of the cell doors, and, 
after a moment’s consideration as to whether it was the 
right one, he produced a master-key from his pocket, and, 
inserting it in the lock, flung the door open. 

It creaked dismally upon its hinges, and, when that 
dreary sound had died away, it was succeeded by the 
rattling of chains and the rustling of straw. 

Jonathan held the torch as high above his head as he 
could, in ordor to diffuse its rays as mnch as possible. 

But it no longer burned with the steady radiance it had 
dono hitherto. 

Now it gleamed with a sickly lustre, for tho fonl air 
which poured out of the dungeon into the comparatively 
purer air of tho passage, was out ill-adapted for tho pur¬ 
poses of combustion. 

Still the torch gave forth a vary tolerable amount of 
illumination, and was amply sufficient to light up the small 
pestiferons cell. 

It caused the massive stone walls to gleam with sicken¬ 
ing brightness as it played upon the fungic exhalations 
with which they were covered, and upon the moisture 
which trickled down in streams, aud collected in stagnant 
pools upon the flooring of the dungeon. 

It revealed in one corner, nearly opposite to tho door, 
a something which it would havo required a second 
glance to pronounce was a human form. 

But such indeed it was; so emaciated, so disgusting in 
its appearance, that we cannot describe it. 

This human being, whoever he was, endeavoured to 
rise to his feet when he saw Jonathan Wild appear upon 
tho threshold of the dungeon, but ho found the strength 
ho possessed was far from beiug sufficient for the pur¬ 
pose. 

With a hollow groan, or moan rather, .he sank back 
again upon his straw, and glared at the thief-taker with 
ej ps in which the fierce fire of insanity seemed to burn. 

He clenched a few pieces of straw tightly in his hands. 

For some moments Jonathan Wild looked at the spec- 
taclo before him in perfect silence. 

He did not move. 

At length, however, finding that the prisoner did not 
speak, he said—* 

“ Yon don’t seem well, my lord.” 

There was something horrible in these words. 

The mockery was hideous, and so, too, was the tone of 
voice in which Jonathan pronounced them. 

The idea of such a loathsome and revolting object as 
that, which now crouched upon the dungeon floor, being a 
lord ! 

And yet such was the title that be bore—though wrong- 
fully. 

The reader, without further description, will recognise 
who this miserable being is. 

Lord Donmull. 

One of the thief-taker’s victims. 

It will be recollected bow Jonathan enticed him to the 
cells aud confined him there. 

Sinco that moment he had never seen the light of day 
nor tasted a mouthful of wholesome food. 

The reader can imagine the effect of this. 

Surely Lord Donmull must now have been brought to 
tho belief that there was something like retribution, even 
in lliis world. 

What he had suffered during bis long incarceration, no 
tongue, not even his own, could tell. 

Too late had repentance found a home in that guilty 
soul. 

Too late did Abel Donmull see bow foolishly he bad 
acted in taking tho thiof-taker into his confidence. 

The mocking words which Jonathan uttered seemed to 
rouse his utmost fury, and rage lent him strength enough 
to rise to a half-sitting posture. 

“Jonathan Wild,” ho said, in a faint, husky voice. 
“ Jonathan Wild.” 

“ I hear you, my lord,” repeated the thief-takor. 

“ Release me, villain 1 Release me, I say! ” 

I “And do yon think you are likely to gam your freedom 
while yon speak thus to mo ? You are safe enough now. 
No more attempts at escape, ch f No. Sound enough 
in all oonscienoe.” 
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“Release me,” cried the wretched man, his voice now 1 
changed to the most abject entreaty. 

“ What can you ofl’er me by way of inducing me to do 
such a thing ? ” asked Jonathan, calmly. 

“ Sot me free—only set me free, and you shall have all 
I possess—everything.” 

<‘IIa! ha!” 

“ Why do you laugh ? ” 

“ At the idea of your promising me something which I 
have already. All that you possess is mine.” 

“All?” 

“Yes, all. Yet, stay; there is something you have 
which I want. Give it to me, and you shall soon bo 
free.*’ 

“What is it?” 

“ You need not ask the questiou, since yon must know 
from my repeated applications what it is that I do 
want.” „ „ . , 

Lord Donmull—wo may as well, for convenience sake, 
call him by that title—was silent. 

“You have secreted somewhere a bundle of papers of 
the utmost value to me. They consist of the will of your 
brother, together with other documents, all of which 
clearly identify the young girl as being j'Our nieee, and 
the rightful heir to the estates. Those papers, I am con¬ 
vinced, are in existence ; but you have secreted them iu 
some plaee where hitherto I havo been unable to discover 
them. Tell me where they arc, and you shall be set at 
liberty.” 

“Never, Jonathan Wild.” 

“ Never, did you say ? ” 

“ I did.” 

“ Obstinate fool! You cannot comprehend the purport 
of your words. Did you not desire your freedom, said yet 
you rejeet it when offered to you ? ” 

“ Jonathan Wild.” 

“ What, my lord ? ” 

“ Gall me no longer by that hateful tide, which was 
once so delightful to my ears.” 

" As you please.” 

“ I know you, then, too well. Unfortunately, that 
knowledge has been purchased at a high price—that of 
experience. Still, I know you, and should never dream 
of surrendering the papers upon the bare faith of your 
w ord to set mo free when I had done so.” 

“ What will convince you ? ” 

“Nothing. I have resolved that no torture which you 
cau apply snail extort the secret from me of where tlioso 
papers are concealed; they are where you would never 
think of looking for them, and so they are safe—quite 
safe.” 

“ Is this your determination ? ” 

“It is.” 

“ Are you sure ? ” 

“Quite sure.” 

“ Then you are a fool. What harm can it do you to 
place the papers in my hand ? ” 

“ None to me, for you could not harm me more than 
you have done ; but I have resolved that justice shall bo 
done to my brother’s child, and above all will 1 take care 
that you do not juggle the vast possessions into your 
hands. I will take care of that.” 

“ Insensate fool! ” cried Jonathau Wild, furious with 
passion. “ Give up those papers, and safe your miserable 
life. Refuse again, and the next moment shall be your 
last.” 

“Then the secret will die with me. No, no, Jonathan 
Wild; that was an idle threat. The only guarantee that 
I have for my life, the secret of tlio whereabouts of those 
papers affords me. Do your worst. I defy you, and will 
not deliver up those papers.” 1 
“You will not?” 

“ I have said it.” 

“ Then, Lord Donmull—or Donmull without the lord, 
if you like that better—I tell you this. It may bo that 
you think you have realized to its fullest extent tho mean¬ 
ing of the word suffering. _ But I shall prove to you that, 
as yet, you have but a slight conception of 1». Depend 
upon it, you will soon change your mind.” 

“ Do your worst,” cried tho miserable teuaut of the 
dungeon. “ Do your worst.” 

Uttering a howl of rage, Jonathan Wild shut the cell 
door, and relocked it. 


--- ■ i -< T » 

CHAPTER CCLXXXIX. 

JONATHAN WILD TAKES HIS SON INTO HIS CONFIDENCE, 
BUT THE WHEREABOUTS OF THE PAFERS REMAINS A 
MYSTERY. 

“ CuRSES on his obstinacy! ” muttered the thief-taker, as 
he took bis way along the passage towards tho grating 
again. “ Curses on his obstinaey 1 Why does he not 
deliver up those papers, or rather tell me where they are ? 

I never anticipated so much trouble with him. But those 
papers I must and will have. They are indispensable to 
me. Once in my possession, all will be well.” 

He aseended tho stairs as he spoke, and passed through 
tho grating. 

Without pausing or speaking, he made hi 3 way up to 
his own room again. 

The tire was still burning, though very dimly. A 
vigorous poke, however, set that all right, and then Jona¬ 
than muttered again— 

“ Is it possible that be so well comprehends his position 
as to know that while he refuses to diselose the locality of 
those papers his life is safe ? It seems so. But he shall 
be deeeived. I will stir oartk and bell but what I will 
discover them.” 

He banged upon the table as ho spoke. 

That was his usual mode of summoning any one, 

Tonks appeared. 

“ Where’s George ? ” 

“ Do you mean your son, Mr. Wild ? ” 

“ Of course I do, fool. Where is he ? ” 

“ Upstairs, I believe, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Iu bed?” 

“ I thiuk so, sir.” 

“ Theu go aud find him, and tell him I waut to speak 
to him.” 

Tonks withdrew without a word, glad enough to escape 
unharmed from the lion’s den. 

But he had another disagreeable course to go through. 
George Wild was not of a much more amiable temper 
than his delightful parent, and if he was really asleep. 
Tonks rather dreaded the task of waking him. 

With a slow step, then, and looking like a mau who is 
ou his way to be executed, Touks ascended tho stairs, and 
made his way to the bed-chamber which was occupied by 
Wild, junior. 

The door was closed. 

Touks tapped geutly at it with hi3 knuckles. 

The summous was disregarded. 

He repeated it. 

This time louder. 

Still the same result. 

“Perhaps he isn’t hero,” thought Touks, and to settle 
that point he stooped down aud placed his ear against the 
key-hole. 

The moment he did so, he hoard a tremendous snoring 
sound, which told pretty clearly that Wild, junior, was in 
the room, and resting himself after his late fatigue. 
Tonks’s heart suuk within him. 

He did not daro to disobey the orders of the thief-taker. 
And he had an almost equal dread of waking Wild, 
junior. 

However, he kuocked again at the door, end, rendered 
desperate by bis position, with so much loudness that he 
made all the house echo. 

He awaited the result with a beating heart. 

fcjomo inarticulate grunts followed, and then he said— 

“ Mr. Wild—Mr. Wild.” 

“ What now ? ” 

George was awake. 

“ Mr. Wild wants you, if you please. He’s downstairs 
iu his room, and wants to see you directly.” 

“Eh?” 

“ 1 say, sir, that your respected father wishes to speak 
to you immediately.” 

“ Go to the devil.” 

“ You must come.” 

“ Tell him I’ll seo him jolly well d—d first. Do you 
think I am to bo woke up out of a comfortable sleep, and 
fetched out of bed iu the middle of the night just to please 
his d—d foolery ? Tonks! ” 

“ What, sir.” 

“ Tell him to go and be d—d, and that I’ll see him as 
far iu li—1 as be is out of it before I’ll come : there now.” 
I And George Wild, having thus delivered himself. 
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turned over on his bed, dnd complacently went to sleep Jonathan glared at him. 


again. 

But here was a dilemma for Touts. 

What on earth was ho to do ? 

He did not dare stop. 

Yet he hesitated. 

He feared to knock at the door again. 

He was recalled to himself by hearing Jonathan hang¬ 
ing on the table. 

He was gettiug impatient at the delay. 

Tonks turned round and round. 

At one moment he thought he would go one way. 

The next another. 

At last, with his knees shaking under him as though 
they would never sustain his weight, he went downstairs, 
and knocked hurriedly at the door of Jonathan’s room. 

The thief-taker roared out for him to come in. 


Jonathan glared at him. 

" Where’s George ? ” 

“ If you please, Air. Wild ”- 

Tonks paused. 

“ Well, villain ? Come into the room. What the devil 
do you mean by pokiug your head in like that ? Come in, 

villain, or”- . . ,, 

Tonks did not wait to hear the enunciation of the threat, 
but came into the room at once. 

lie shook in every limb. „ 

“ If you please, sir,” he said, hastily, “ he s asleep. 

“ Wake him, then.” 

“ I did, sir. He answered me.” 

“ What did he say ? ” 

“ I don’t like to tell you, sir.” 

"Ya—all, If you don’t”- .. , .. , 

And Jonathan assumed such an awfully diabolical loolr, 


Tonks opened the door to the extent of a few inches that Tonks cried • p V cll 
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that tie*d see yon stuck as far in h—1 as yon are out of it, 
and then ho wouldn’t.” 

Tbo expression of Jonathan’s face while Tonka made 
this communication was really a picture to see. 

He pushed his wig almost off his head, and staggered 
hack several paces. 

Tonks could not help enjoying his consternation, though 
he did not dare to allow it to be visible. 

“ lie said that, did he ? ” gasped Wild, at length. 

“ Ho did.” 

“ Then go upstairs again, and say that, unless ho comes 
down this moment, 1 will have him kicked out of the 
house. Do you understand ?” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Bo off, then.” 

Tonks once more departed upon his most unpleasant 
errand. 

Once more ho knocked at the door, but this time with 
firmness. _ * 

He heard a storm of imprccrations from within. 

The next moment the door was thrown open, and 
George Wild appeared upon the threshold, with nothing 
on hut his shirt. 

“ Take that! ” ho cried; and, as ho spoke, ho throw 
something with great force and suddenness at Touk’s 
head. 

Providentially, however, he saw the missile coming, and 
he ducked his head just in time to allow what was thrown 
to pass over him harmlessly. 

There was a tremendous crash as it struck against the 
opposito wall. 

“ What the devil do you mean ? ” he roared. 

In a voice at least an octave higher, Tonks cried— 

“ The guv’nor says he’ll have you kicked out of the 
house if you don’t come down and speak to him.” 

Thcro were very few persons who knew Jonathan Wild 
so well as his sou did. 

He knew just how far he could go with safety. 

This was no idle threat, he felt certain; and, as he did 
not wish to come to a rupture just at present, he hastily 
slipped on his garments, telling Tonks to say he would 
he dowu in a moment. 

This message was delivered. 

Wild, junior, however, felt far from pleased with being 
thus disturbed in his first sleep, and ho muttered some very 
awful curses as he descended the stairs. 

“ D—n me ! guv’nor,” ho exclaimed, as ho entered the 
room in which his father was sitting, “ this is a now move, 
ain’t it ? Cuss me, if I like it.” 

Jonathan frowned, hut did not speak. 

“ What is it. guv’nor ? Speak up! AYhat have you got 
in your mind P If 1 can give you easement, I am sure I 
will.” 

“ Don’t be a fool, George. When I sent up to you I 
wanted you particularly—you might have been sure of 
that.” 

“ It’s d—d fine for you to talk like that. I believe you 
can live without sleep, but I can’t, and there’s an end of 
it. It ain’t very pleasant to be woke up with some one 
tabbering at tbo door, and telling you to get up.” 

“ George.” 

“ What, guv’nor ? ” 

“Are you willing to listen and pay attention to what I 
am going to say to you P ” 

“ Of course I am.” 

“ Sit down, then, and pour out a glass of brandy.” 

George did as he was bid, and for the first time, began 
to feel curious about what bis father could possibly want 
him for. 

“ I’m paying every attention, guv’nor,” he said, as he 
seated himself. 

“ Very 7 well, George. Now, I have been rather pleased 
with the manner in which you carried out the little affair 
with Blueskin.” 

“ Oh! you are.” 

“ I am.” 

“ Cut along, then. So am I.” 

“ Your success encourages me to set you upot soother 
enterprise ; and, if you succeed in that”- 

“ Don’t promise, guv’nor. Tell me what I have got to 
do, and, when I have douo it, I shan’t ho backward in 
asking payment, never fear.” 

“ Well, then, I think you pretty well understand all about 
tbo girl I want to get rid of ? ” 


“ Edgworth Bess ? ” 

“Yes, that is the name by which she is known;” 

“ What then?” 

“ She is an heiress.” 

“Well?” 

“Now there are in existence certain documents which 
incoutestably prove her identity, aud also prove her rights 
to a largo fortune. Do you understand ? ” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ Down below in one of the cell3 I have a prisoner who 
knows where those papers arc. He has hidden them, 
indeed, but be refuses to tell me where. I have tried 
every means possible to get the information from him. I 
went down to-night. lie is almost starving with hunger. 
I offered him immediate freedom if ho would surrender; 
but be refused, and apparently with greater firmness than 
be ever has before! ” 

“ Oh ! and supposo he was to tell you. Should you set 
him free, according to promise ? ” 

“ Do I look like a fool ? ” 

“ I must say, at times you bear a strong resemblance to 
one.” 

“ Pho—pho! This is trifling. The moment I obtained 
the information I sought I should slay him on the spot, 
lie would bo of no use to me then, and it would bo 
decidedly unsafe to set him at liberty.” 

“ Well, guv’uor, you don’t tell me who this prisoner is, 
so I am compelled to ask this question. Does he know 
you?” 

“ The prisoner ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Of course he does.” 

“ I mean, does he know your capacity for treachery, and 
that you are not to be trusted on your oath ? ” 

Jonathan scowled. 

“Its plain talking, I know,” continued his sou, “but 
does he know you ? ” 

“ He ought to.” 

“That is enough, then, no is aware that the only 
chance he has of his life is by keeping bis secret, and so 
you may depend you will never know it—by bis telling, at 
any rate.” 

“ You tbink so ?” 

“ I do.” 

“ So do I.” 

“ I am glad to find you of the same mind. What next, 
guv’nor ? ” 

“ I want to find those papers. If I discover them, the 
prisoner dies! ” 

“ You are sure they are in existence ?” 

“ Quite certain. I have seen them.” 

“ And they are not destroyed, yon think ? ” 

“ Oh! no. And now, George, where do you think it 
likely such papers would be hidden ? ” 

“ Can’t answer that question, guv’nor.” 

“ Where should you think ? ” 

“ Don’t know enough of the particulars to say.” 

“I will tell you more, then. You must understaud 
that this girl has an uncle who contrived to usurp her 
rights and title—no matter by what means. This uncle is 
my prisoner.” 

“The devil!” 

“And he has repented.” 

“Ha! ha!” 

“ He wants to restore to the girl that which rightfully 
belongs to her; and that it will by no means answer my 
purpose to allow bim to do, because, in a word, I intend 
to have the lot myself.” 

“You are a wonderful man, guv’nor. There’s no sort 
of mistake about that.” 

Wild grinned. 

“It is this uncle who had possession of the papers I 
have referred to, and who has secreted them somewhere. 
Now, where should you think would he a likely place ?” 

“ How do you know he has hidden them ? ” 

“ Because he says so.” 

“Bah!” 

“And I cannot find them.” 

“ "Where have you looked ? ” 

“ I have had his person thoroughly searched, and am 
convinced he does not carry them about with him.” 

“ Had he any suspicion that you were about to make 
him prisoner ? ” 

“No.” 


V 
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“ You took him by surprise ? ” 

“Quite” 

dlAPTES ccxc. 

JONATHAN WILD AND HIS SON MAKE CLOSE SEARCH FOR 
THE MISSING PAPERS. 

“It is a strange thing,” said Wild, junior, after a few 
minutes’ rumination. “Had this undo any motive for 
secreting these papers ? ” 

“ No motive that 1 can think of.” 

“ Well, then, I can’t make it out.” 

“No more can I. But think the matter over, Geoige. 
It is very important that those papers should be in my 
possession.” 

“ I don’t doubt that. You say you took this uncle 
prisoner at a moment when you believed he least expected 

“ Just, so.” 

“ And then you immediately searched his person ? ” 

“ Immediately.” 

“ You did not. let him go out of your sight a moment 
after you made him prisoner, until you searched him ? ” 

“ Well, I can’t exactly say that.” 

“Why not?” 

“ You see, the first thing I did was to shut him up in 
one of the cells downstairs, but, as soon after as possible, 
I went down and had him searched.” 

“ Aud then the papers were nowhere to be found.” 

“ Nowhere.” 

“ Did you search the cell ?” 

“ Every square inch in it; and as that, like all the rest, 
was constructed under my own supervision, I am able to 
say positively that the papers are not in the cell.” 

“ I am afraid you will have to give them up.” 

“ No—no. I must and will find them.” 

“ That’s always the way you talk. You have searched 
his house, of course ? ” • 

“ Oh! yes.” 

“ Aud unsuccessfully ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Well, then, guv’nor, I confess myself beaten. You 
may depend this uncle had a pretty good idea of what 
kind of man he was dealing with, and therefore, suspect¬ 
ing you might some day make him a prisoner, he has 
hidden the papers ; and, depend upon it, without having 
the least clue, it would be folly to think of discovering 
them.” 

“ But I cannot give up anything of such vast import¬ 
ance as this so easily, George. 1 do think tho prisouer 
knows that he only has a chanco of his life while he 
retains the secret of where the papers are hidden, but I 
don’t think he suspected beforehand.” 

“ Well, maybe he did not.” 

“ Now, George, suppose you had something you wished 
to hide, where should you place it ? ” 

“ I don’t know: in tho most unlikely place I could 
think of.” 

“ Most likely it would be somewhere in your own house, 
if you had one.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Then that may be the case with this uncle.” 

“ There seems a probability of it; but what are you 
driving at, guv’nor ? You told me you had searched the 
house.” 

“ And so I have.’ 1 
“ Very well, then.” 

“ But still, I fear, not with that care with which it 
ought to be searched.” 

“ I see.” 

“ So I want you to accompany me at once, and we will 
have one more good look about us.” 

“ But it’s a rum time of night, guv’nor.” 

“ There could not be a time more suited to our pur¬ 
pose.” 

“ Where is the house ? ” 

“ In Piccadilly.” 

" Is it occupied ? ” 

“ No; since the disappearance of the owner of it, it has 
been shut ap.” 

“ We shall have to break in, then ? ” 

“ That will not be much trouble.” 

“ Not if you know the ins and outs of the place it won’t, 
guv’nor.” 


“Well, I will manage all that. Just array yourself, 
t-'r-Ju need do no more.” 

“ You will see to the rest ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ All right, then; I am ready.” 

“ Wait a moment.” 

_ Jonathan Wild stowed about his person several burgla¬ 
rious instruments, in tho use of which he was quite an 
expert. 

Uo was soon ready, and having drank a parting glass 
of brandy, the pair set out upon their expedition. 

The man on the lock looked rather surprised to see 
them both go out together. 

As they crossed the Old Bailey they heard the different 
1 churches in the metropolis chiming the hour of one. 

London was quite empty aud deserted at that hour a 
century and a half ago, except, perhaps, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of such places as Coveut Garden-market. 

A steady, drizzling kind of rain was falling, too, and 
had been falling for some hours, and this materially con¬ 
tributed to clear the streets of people. 

As they proceeded they did not even so much as meet 
with a solitary watchman. 

Those guardians of the night were all snuggly 
ensconced in their boxes, and fast asleep. 

The distance from Jonathan Wild’s house in Newgate- 
street to the mansion recently occupied by Lord Donmull, 
in Piccadilly, was rather considerable, but Jonathan aud 
his son walked at a brisk pace. 

Jonathan Wild was anxious in the extreme to obtain 
possession of those papers. 

Could he but once obtain them, be felt ho should be 
quite master of the situation. 

He should fear nothing, and the accomplishment of his 
fiendish scheme would be easy enough. 

■ The difficulties that stood in tho way, however, wero 
rather great. 

The reader should understand that ho had all along 
confidently calculated upon extorting from tho lips of Lord 
Donmull the secret of their hiding-place. 

But wc have seen how totally he failed in doing this, 
although the meaus he had employed to wrest a confes¬ 
sion from him were, one would havo thought, amplo 
enough. 

He was now thrown back upon his own resources, for he 
quite believed that ho should never he able to extort a dis¬ 
closure from his prisoner. 

He was am.ious to possess the papers, too. 

Time was of great importance, and he made up his mind 
that, should he be successful iu his present enterprise, 
Lord Donmull should not survive another day. 

And as he strode along the silent and deserted streets he 
occupied his mind in devising schemes by which ho would 
put the unfortunate man to death. 

George Wild, on the contrary, was busy thinking about 
these papers. 

“ They must be of great importance,” he muttered 
mentally, “ or else the guv’nor would not be in such a 
fidget about them. All I cau say is, if I once get hold of 
them he will have some trouble in persuading me to givo 
them up again ! ” 

In about lialf-an-hour Piccadilly was reached. 

Jonathan Wild well knew which was the house occupied 
by Lord Donmull, and he directed his steps to it without 
hesitation. 

It faced the park railings. 

Jonathan went straight to the front door, which, accord¬ 
ing to the fashion of the times, was a large and over¬ 
hanging one. 

When they stood beneath it, they were completely 
hidden from observation. 

It was not Jonathan Wild’s first visit to this place. 

When the house had been closed, every part of it had 
been securely fastened, with the exception of tho front 
door, which was locked. 

The reason of this was obvious. 

It would be impossible for tho bolts to bo shot into 
their sockets from without. 

Knowing this, the thief-taker inserted a skeleton-key 
into the lock; which, being of a very common description, 
yielded at once. 

Like two shadows, the precious pair glided through the 
door, which Wild, senior, carefully closed after them, and 
relocked. 
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He did not anticipate any interruption, or haviug to 
beat a speedy retreat. 

The interior of the house was intensely dark. 

The first thing Jonathan did, then, was to set about 
procuring a light; and, as he had provided for this, ho 
was not long about it. 

Some phosphorous matches were first produced, anJ 
with these he lighted a small dark lantern, which diffused 
a brilliaut light, in consequence of the excellence of the 
lens, and the brightness of the reflector behind it. 

A broad beam of light came through it, aud, wherever 
this fell, all objects were distinctly visible. 

“ Let us begin at the beginning, guv’nor, u we are to 
search the house.' 1 

“How do yon mean?" 

“ Why, let us go right up as high as we can, until we 
can go no higher, aud then begin to look; gradually 
descending to the ground, aud leaving no place without 
closely examining it.” 

“ 1 should have adopted that course myself.” 

“ So much the i etter, then, since we shan’t fall out 
about that. Hut, if ve are to search the house thoroughly, 
it will take us a long time.” 

“ Never mind that, so long as our trouble is re¬ 
warded.” 

“That’s all very well; but I mean we shall have to 
make several journeys here to do it.” 

“ I don’t know that. It will all depend upon circum- 
stances.” 

“ So it will.” 

“ Let us hope we shall succeed.” 

“ With all my heart. Do you know the way up to the 
top, guv’nor.” 

“ Oh! yes.” 

“ Lead on, then.” 

Jonathan Wild crossed the passage to the foot of a 
broad flight of stairs, and up these they proceeded with all 
speed. 

The house was a high one, and some minutes elapsed 
before they reached tlio top story. 

But at length they arrived. 

The policy or mode of action recommended by Wild, 
junior, was excellent, and well calculated to ensure 
success. 

Indeed, if the papers were concealed in the house, and 
the search conducted properly, they must inevitably have 
been found. 

There were indications that the rooms on the top-floor 
had heen used as sleeping apartments for the servants, 
and they had been left in a condition of the greatest dis¬ 
order. 

With a patience scarcely credible the two Wilds care¬ 
fully and severally examined every loose article. 

Then when this was done, the walls wore sounded, the 
cupboards searched, the boards on the floor examined, with 
a view to ascertain whether they presented any signs of 
recent disturbance, and the chimney was poked up to see 
whether anything had heen concealed there. 

Then, after all this had been done without producing 
any result, they searched every drawer there was in the 
place, and took the bedsteads to pieces. 

Both worked with right good will, but still a good deal 
of time was consumed. 

At length, however, they prepared to ascend to the next 
floor, with the satisfaction, if satisfaction it could be called, 
of being quite confident that the papers they wanted were 
not concealed on the top story. 

Over these operations we need not linger. 

Let it suffice to say that the other bedrooms in the house 
were searched, with the like result. 

And yet they allowed no place, no matter how unlikely 
or how ill adapted for the purpose of concealment, to pass 
uuexamined. 

At length a spacious room on the first-floor was reached, 
which was magnificently fitted up as a library. 

Here there seemed a better prospect of success, and 
although by this timo the dawn of the new day had fully 
come, Wild and his son set about their task with unabated 
vigour. 

Their previons failures, so far from disheartening them, 
only seemed to have tho-effectof endowing them with fresh 
courage. 

But it maybe that they entertained great hopes of being 
able to find what they sought in the library, and the 


appearance of the room was well calculated to foster such 
an idea. 

Papers were strewed about in great abundance, and in 
every direction. 

The inside shutters of the mansion were closed and the 
curtains drawn over them, so Jonathan had no fears about 
exhibiting a light. 

Accordingly, he ignited several of the wax candles which 
were stuck in the chandelier depending from the ceiling. 

Then, with praiseworthy patience, he sat down to his 
task. 

Some papers lay upon «ho floor, but these wero carefully 
gathered up. 

One by one, then, they took every scrap of paper up, 
examined it, and cast it on the floor. 

But the last paper was raised and dropped with no better 
result than the first. 

Several hooks lay upon the table, and these they turned 
over leaf by leaf, in order to be sure that what they sought 
was not contained between any of them. 

Still no use. 

But Jonathan was not baffled yet. 

One by one be took the books down off the shelves, and 
subjected them to the same process; and when, in this 
manner, several hundred books had been examined, he 
carefully looked at the shelves upon which they had stood. 

Wild, junior, now began to look heartily tired of his 
work, hut uot so his father. 

Opening a kind of cupboard, ho saw within it a number 
of boxes, such as are made use of for tho reception aud 
preservation of papers. 

He gathered fresh hope from this, aud commenced an 
examination of their contents. 


CHAPTER, CCXCI. 

JONATHAN WILD BELIEVES THAT HE HAS AT BAST HIT 

UPON THE PLACE WHERE THE PAPERS ARE CONCEALED. 
If anything, however, this proved to be a longer job than 
any of the preceding ones, and it terminated with no 
better result. 

Papers were there in plent y, but not tbe documents they 
required. 

When the last ouo fluttered from his grasp, Wild, 
junior, looked up at his parent with an expression on hia 
face that would bo very bard to describe. 

Some idea may, perhaps, bo formed of it when we set 
down the words to which he at the same time gave utter¬ 
ance. 

“ Guv’nor,” he said, “ we’re a couple of d—d fools.” 

Jonathan looked up surprised. 

For his son to say such a thiug of himself seemed 
strange. 

By way of emphasis, however, George repeated tho 
expression. 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ Just what I say.” 

“ Explain yourself.” 

“ Why, we have been looking all this time in the wrong 
place.” 

“ In the wrong place r ” 

“Yes.” 

“ But you advised coming here.” 

“I know I did.” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ And that’s why I am a d—d fool." 

“ I cannot understand you.” 

“ Well, then, I will explain. It’s no good our looking 
in this house for the papers we require.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ Because they are not here.” 

“ How do jou know that ? ” 

“ Is it at all a likely place ? Guv’nor, I’ll tell you what 
we’ve done.” 

“ What ? ” 

“ Why, in seeking the profound we have overlooked the 
superficial.” 

“ You are talking Greek to me.” 

“ Then I’ll speak plain English. Do you understand 
this ? Had Lord Donmull—for such I fiud by these papers 
is his name—had he a lawyer—solicitor, you know. 

“ Uf course he had.” 

“ Do you know his name ? ’’ 

“ I can’t call it to mind.” 
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“ Should yon know it if you w?re to hear it ? ” 

“ Yes,” 

“Was it William Mudford ? ” 

“ Yes; and his ofBce ia in Pump-court, Tempi's.’ 1 
“Just 30.” 

“ But how did you know his name ? ” 

“ I turned over a letter of his just uow.” 

“ What about ? ” 

“A mortgage: nothing concerning our businoss. And 
he is or was this Lord Donmull’s solicitor ? ” 

. f Ye3 ” 

“Then, you may depend, he keeps all the family 
papers.” 

“ I dare say he does.” 

“ Then those we want are amongst them,” 

Jonathan shook his head. 

“ You don’t think so, guv’nor ? ” 

“ I don’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because the papers are of such a character that he 
would never trust them to a lawyer.” 

“ I don’t know that.” 

“ I do.” 

“ But, look here. Now, suppose he had some doubts 
and suspicions of you—and it’s d—d odd if he didn’t ”— 
“ What then ? ” 

“ He might have made these papers up into a packet 
and carefully scaled it, then delivered it into the hands of 
the solicitor, with particular instructions.” 

“ He might have done such a thing,” said the thief- 
taker, thoughtfully. 

“ Of course he might. And suppose the instructions 
given were something to the effect that, if he did not turn 
up after a certain time, the solicitor was to open the 
packet, and act according to the instructions contained in 
it.” 

Jonathan leapt to his feet as though galvanized. 

“ By heaven, George! ” he cried, “ I believe you have 
hit it! ” 

“ Easy does it, guv’nor—easy does it.” 

“ Easy be d—d.” 

“ Listen to me.” 

“ You need not speak. I can see all now plain enough. 
You may depend that is what he has done. By no other 
means can 1 account for his braving and defying me in the 
manner he has done. Yes, that is it.” 

“ I shouldn’t wonder.” 

“ It is—it is; and, perhaps, by this the time has expired 
—perhaps it expires to-day—and the lawyer will open the 
parcel. If so, then all is over—all—all.” 

“Easy does it, guv’nor,” said Wild, junior, again. 
“ Why don’t you take it easy ? ” 

“ Who could be easy? You would not, with all your 
affected philosophy, if you knew what was at stake.” 

“ Well, guv’nor, look here a minute.” 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ Supposing it should turn out that what I say is right ? 
What does it matter ? We can find the lawyer, and, if 
he’s got the papers, we’ll d—J soon have them.” 

“That must be it. We will do so. It was a lucky 
thought of yours, and quite took me by surprise. It never 
occurred to me. It accounts for everything.” 

“ Does it ? Then I am very glad to hear it.” 

“We will bo off at once, George, to this lawyer’s 
chambers in the Temple—at once. Come.” 

“ Stop a minute, guv’nor.” 

“No—no!” 

“ But 13ay, yes—ye3! Just listen to what I have got 
to say for a moment, will you ? It’s worth hearing.” 

“ Speak, then.” 

“Do you think it will bo wise to allow ourselves to be 
seen coming out of this house, and by this time there are 
sure to be people abroad.” 

“ Oh! yes. I forgot the shutters are closed, and tbo 
curtains drawn, which fills this room with darkness, but 
out in the street it is quite light.” 

“ Just so.” 

“ I have been so intently occupied upon what 1 am 
about, that I forgot to note the flight of time.” 

“ It’s half-past nine now, guv’nor, as near as may he.” 
“You are quite right, it would be injudicious in the 
extreme for us to be seen leaving this houso during day¬ 
light. And vet to wait here ”—— 

“ You don't like the idea of that, do you ? ” 


“ I dou’t; but it would he no good to go to the lawyer’s 
chambers before night, would it ? ” 

_ “No good at all, guv’nor; so we may as well'pass the 
time here as anywhere else.” 

“ There are beds to sleep in, and I am weary.” 

“ Ditto, guv’nor. Recollect, I was woke out of my first 
sleep.” 

“ D—n your first sleep.” 

“ Very well. Look here, guv’nor. You are so uncer¬ 
tain in your movements, and I have suffered so much 
lately from being hungry and having nothing to cat, that '< 
I never come out now unprovided.” 1 

. As he spoke, Wild, junior, produced from one of the 
side pockets in his coat a parcel, which, on being opened, 
disclosed a package of comestibles. 

Those he began to cat with great relish, and asked his 
father to share the meal with him. 

He did so, and produced a huge flask of brandy, for 
that was a.thing Wild, senior, never travelled without. 

This being the case, the two got on very well, and it 
did not take them many minutes to demolish all that was 
before them. * 

When they had finished, Wild, junior, was for lying 
down and having a nap, but Jonathan would not listen to 
it. 

The meal he had made had invigorated him, and he 
was now ready to go through a fresh lot of fatigue. 

“ I don’t think we ought to take your supposition for 
granted, George.” 

“ What’s np now, guv’nor ? ” 

“ Why, as we are here, and must stay here somo time 
longer, I don’t think we can do better than finish search¬ 
ing the house, and then we shall know whether tho 
papers are here or not.” 

“ That would be a satisfaction.” 

“It would. Come, George, wo shall never have a 
better opportunity than the present.” 

“ Go on, old ’un ; I am ready.” 

This being decided upon, both rose from the seats npon 
which they had been sitting, and recommenced their 
search. 

In this manner several hours were passed away, but 
without their fiuding the least trace of what they sought. 

Still, as the thief-taker said, it would be a satisfaction 
to know they were not there. 

It must not he thought, however, that on this account 
the search instituted was any the less vigorous or exact. 

Every spot was searched with the same care and minute¬ 
ness as before. 

The papers were not discovered, and at length, 
thoroughly wearied and tired out, they ascended to tho 
bed-rooms, and llung themselves down on two beds, 
dressed just as they were. 

In a few moments, so thoroughly were they fatigued, 
that they fell off to sleep, as the melodious concert from 
their noses would have testified to any one within a 
reasonable distance. 

The reader doubtless will be of opinion that the sug¬ 
gestion put forth by George Wild carried upon the face of 
it a great deal of plausibility and probability. 

As Wild said, should such provo to be the actual fate, 
it, would at once account for the obstinate behaviour of 
Lord Donmull. 

He could well afford to defy him and tell him to do his 
worst. 

Jonathan’s sleep was disturbed by various images con¬ 
nected with the operations in which he had recently been 
engaged. 

How long they slept they knew not. 

The thief-taker was the first to wake. 

He immediately called his son, who was snoring away 
at a furious rate. 

However, he got up. 

Upon consulting their watches, they found they had 
lain much later than thej' had intended. 

It was, in fact, a few minutes past eight in the evening. 

“ Curse that! ” said Jonathan. 

“ Never mind, guv’nor; it can’t bo helped now. What’s 
the first move ? ” 

“ I must go back home, first.” 

“ What for.” 

“ I have been absent a great many hours, and I could 
not rest any longer without knowing whether all was safej L 
or not.” i 
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Very well; it won’t take long to ascertain that, and 
we shall be in plenty of time even then.” 

“ Of course we sliallj and I shall be ablo to provide my¬ 
self with tools and such like.” 

“ Then we will say agreed to that, eh, guv’nor ? ” 

“ Come on, then.” 

“ I am coming.” 

Without further delay, the pair descended the stairs to 
the front door, and Jonathan, having extinguished his 
lantern and put it out of sight, prepared to open the 
door. 

Two minutes afterwards they found themselves in the 
street. 

It was quite dark. 

A hackney-coach came lumbering by, and Jonathan 
hailed it and got in* 

It was hardly worth while to fatigue themselves un¬ 
necessarily. 

They liad doubtless got a pretty good night’s work 
before them. 

Upon arriving at their destination, Jonathan got ont, 
and gavc^a hasty summons at the door. 

It was opened instantly, for tho man on the lock, aware 
of his long absence, was on the look-out for him. 

“ Is all well ? ” asked Wild. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Jonathan growled, and passed on. 

In the passage he met Quilt Arnold, who had heard his 
arrival, and who was hastening towards him. 

Tho thief-taker renewed his question, and received the 
same satisfactory reply. 

Doubtful of the reality or correctness of such good 
news, however, he hastened upstairs to the room in which 
he had left Blueskin, and about whom he felt the greatest 
anxiety. 

He was about to enter when Mr. Snoxall eame forth. 

He held his finger on his lip. 

“ Speak in a whisper, Mr. Wild,” he said. 

“ Is he worse ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ How is that ? ” 

“ Well, I can hardly tell you. I would hardly give a 
pin for his life now.” 

“ Hut you told me ho was going on all right.” 

“ So ho was.” 

“ What has caused this relapse ? ” 

“ He has been getting up, and trying to make his escape 
I expect.” 

“ Is be safe ? ” 

“ Look for yourself.” 

Mr. Suoxall gently pushed open the door of tho room, 
and allowed Jonathan Wild to take a peep at the interior. 

There lay Blueskin, extended at full length upon the bed, 
and looking by far more like a corpse than a human 
being. 

But Jonathan was satisfied. 

His prisoner was safe. 

Still, when be descended be renewed his caution to Quilt 
Arnold respecting the guard, and strictly bade him keep 
good watch. 

Then, going upstairs to his room on the first-floor, lie 
provided himself with such articles as he thought he 
should require. 

These preparations occupied an hour, but he had still 
some time to spare, so he sat down to deliberate and make 
np his mind as to just what lie would do. 

While thus eugaged, bis sou George, who bad fully 
equipped himself, came into the room. 

“Are you ready, guv’nor ?” he asked. “Oh! you’re 
taking it easy at last, I see.” 

CHAPTER CCXC1I. 

JACK SHEPPABD ESTABLISHES ANOTHER CLAIM lil’ON THE 

GRATITUDE OF THE PERSECUTED HEIRESS, EDGWORTH 

BESS. 

It is, we confess, with quite a feeling of pleasure that we 
turn from narrating the proceedings of Jonathan Yv ild aud 
his son, to occupy ourselves with tho fortunes of Jack 
Sheppard and Edgworth Bess. 

Tho reader will recollect that when we left them last 
they were standiug hand in hand upon the threshold of 
that ruined, haunted farm-house in which they had had 
so strango and terrible an adventure. 


They were watching, but, alas! vainly, for Blneekin to 
make his appearance. j 

At that very moment he was in the power of Jonathan 
Wild, although they knew it not. j 

Sadly they cast their glances all around tho horizon, in j 
the faint hope of seeing the advancing form of their ' 
absent comrade, but, alas! they were doomed to disap- j 
pointment. , 

And though his own heart was chilled and heavy, not 
merely iu consequeuco of the absence of his friend, but 1 
from the impression which the supernatural visitation 
made upon his mind, Jack Sheppard, with a choking voice, 
endeavoured to utter words of consolation to his more feeble 
companion, whose eyes he could see filled with tears every 
moment, and who, with the greatest difficulty, controlled 
her emotion. 

The effort was almost greater than he could accomplish. 

The horrors of their situation pressed with full force 
upon him, and almost drove him to distraction. 

That Blueskin had been either captured or slain, he felt 
confident, for nothing else would account for his long 
absence. 

Weary, starving, penniless almost, what were they to 
do ? 

No word of complaint came from the lips of his poor 
suffering companion, although he knew full well she must 
be suffering much agony. 

Very many hours had elapsed now since either she or 
he had partaken of a morsel of food, and the cravings of 
their stomachs, which at first seemed unendurable, de¬ 
generated into a deadly sensation of sickness and nausea. 

They felt, too, giddy and faint. 

To them tho bright rays of the morning sun, and the 
smiling, peaceful-looking landscape, appeared nothing but 
a mockery. 

The contrast made the misery of their situation more 
glaringly apparent. 

Sadly, then, their eyes roamed all around, and they 
rested upon nothing that gave them the least hope. 

“ Do not despair, dearest,” said Jack Sheppard to his 
companion, and pressing her hand as he spoke. “ Do not 
despair. Although the prospect before us is so very dark 
and gloomy, we must strive to go on cheerfully, and await 
with patience the dawn of hotter limes.” 

“ 1 have not the strength of mind, Jack, that you have,” 
replied Edgworth Bess, her tears threatening every 
moment to obtain the mastery over her. “Difficulties 
and dangers do not have such a depressing influence upon 
you as they do upon rnc, but I cannot help it; and now, 
although it will pain you to hear it, I am becoming 
thoroughly heart-weary, and beginning to lose all hope.” 

“Do not speak so sadly, dearest,” said Jack, “or you 
will break my heart.” 

“ Forgive me, I am weak,” 

And, as she Spoke, the poor suffering girl broke into a 
flood of tears, that made Jack's breast swell aud ache 
until it was almost more than he could endure. 

He felt that it would be a relievement to his own over¬ 
burdened heart if he could mingle his tears with hers, 
but a kind of pride would not permit him to do this. 

But he felt himself incapable of doing anything to 
assuage the poor girl’s grief. 

lie merely stole his arm around her waist, and drew her 
head down upon his shoulder. 

Here she wept in plenty. 

During this time, Jack occupied his thoughts with a 
careful consideration of their position, so that he might 
he able to say what should be done. 

This ho found was no very easy matter. 

Between them they only possessed a very small sum of 
money, which would just keep them from perishmuut but 
for a short time only. 

Despite the great confidence he felt iu Blueskin’s 
resources and ability to free himself from any position of 
danger, he could not help feeling full of apprehension as to j 
his fate. 

Should he be dead ? 

There were things far more unlikely, but this was a 
contingency of so dreadful a character that ho did not dare 
to speculate upon it. 

It was possible that the ruined farm-house would form 
an excellent place of refuge for them, and doubtless it 
would be to that spot that Blueskin would repair as sooa 
as ho was able. 
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But, after what had taken placo within that lonesome 
and dismal habitation. Jack felt that it could no loraor be 
B place of refuge for them. 

The bare ground would be better than that robr under 
which so many dire atrocities had been perpetrated. 

Those were his own feelings in the matter, and he was 
quite sure that his companion would share them in even a 
greater degree than himself. 

In which direction to look for Blueskin he knew not. 

There was no clue, no trace as to the route he had 
taken; and Jack was well aware that to institute any 
inquiries respecting him would he dangerous in the 
extreme. 

Then, again, m the ov-ent of Blueskin having been 
made prisoner, aud succeeded in freeing himself again, 
the first place to which he would naturally come to look 
for Bess and Jack would bo the ruined farm-house in 
which ho bad left them. 

This seemed to indicate a necessity of hoveling round 
about that spot, and on no account going far from it. 

Otherwise they would miss each other. 

Then, on the other hand, there was the dread that, if 
Jonathan Wild had captured Blueskin anywhere in the 
vicinity, he would extend his researches, under tho belief 
that where one was the others would be also. 

On the one hand, then, if he remained he should bo 
menaced by the danger of discovery by Wild. 

If be left and wandered away, bo would ruu the risk of 
losingBlueskin. 

Truly was be between the horns of a dilemma, and be 
bad only a choice of evils. 

By the time be bad reached this point in bis reflections, 
Edgwortb Bess bad ceased weeping,_ and now she looked 
up into his countenance with an air of greater resigna¬ 
tion. 

Never in his life, perhaps, was Jack so sensible of the 
great responsibility which hod been cast upon him by 
Caving this young girl so fully under his protection, than 
be did at the present moment. 

“ I am better now. Jack,” she said “ Don’t be angry 
with me for crying so. I could not help it. What shall 
we do now ? ” 

“That is what I have been trying to decide.’ 

“And I am so dreadfully faint for want or food, .rack. 
Where shall we get any ? I believe I shall die if I do not 
have some soon.’’ 

“ It breaks my heart,” said Jnsk, “ when I think to what 
privations and sufferings you have been subjected through 
the villainy of that man whoso existence is a foul spot on 
the fair surface of creation.” 

“ I cannot think how it is that such monstrous villainy 
as his is can remain so long unpunished.’’ 

“And I. Aud yet I have a teeling within which tells 
me that the day of his utter downfall and confusion is not 
far distant.” 

“ But, Jack. Let us, at all events, leavo this place. 
Surely in this part of the country we shall not be likely to 
be recognised.” 

“ Yes, come with me, for I cannot see you die of hunger 
before my eyes. Thank heaven! I have the means of 
obtaining provisions for to-day, though I fear we shall 
have some trouble. But never mind that. Come ! ” 

“ And Blueskin,” said Edgwortb Bess, as she lingered 
a moment. " llow shall we find him if wo go away from 
here—or, rather, how will he find us P” 

“ We must not think of that just at present. It will be 
better if we can buoy ourselves up with the hope that 
while we are on our way to the next village we may meet 
with him.” 

“ I trust we may, but I fear there is little ground for 
entertaining such a hope. 0’n ! Jack, tell me truly what 
you think lias become of him. ’ 

“ I am almost afraid to tLink.” 
j. dread the worst.” 

* And, to speak frankly, so do I. You remember I 
heard the sound of horses’ hoofs upon the road while we 
halted near the suicide’s grave.” 

“ Oh! yes,” replied Edgwortb Bess, plundering at this 
allusion to the ill-omened place. “ On ! yes- I recollect 
you said that Jonathan Wild the road.” 

“ Sueb was my suspicion, anu 1 rear it is out too true a 
<me. It may be that Wild pounced upon Blueskin by 
surprise, and made him a prisoner before he was aware of 


“ Perhaps he has put him to death.*’ 

“ I do not fear that. I kuow he reserves Blueskin for a 
particular fate.' 3 

“ What is that P ” 

“ A favourite mode of disposing of people Wild has. It 
is of having them executed at Tyburn.” 

Bess shuddered. 

“ At times,” she said, “ I can scarcely bring myself to 
believe that he is a man.” 

“ It would be fortunate for the credit of humanity if it 
could be proved that he was not. But come, we will not 
linger here. Take hold of my arm. Lean upon me. It 
is true 1 am weak, but still I am stronger than you 
are.” 

Edgwortb Bess was glad enough to accept of this 
assistance, for she felt that she was scarcely able to walk 
without a support of some kind. 

In this way, then, they made their way through the 
neglected fields which surrounded the farm-house, and in 
a short time reached the gate that led into the high-road. 

Through this they passed, and, quite unconsciously, 
followed in tho exact footsteps of Blueskin, for that was 
the very route he had taken a few hours before. 

“ We will stop at tho first inn we come to,” said Jack, 
“ and there obtain some refreshment. Ah! look. Tell 
me whether my eyes deceive me. Is not that a sign whielc 
I can see in the distance, swinging lazily to and fro in thi 
wind P ” 

“ It is, Jack.” 

“ Oh! joy—joy. You have not far to go now. I hop* 
we shall have tho good fortune to meet with some kint 
persons.” 

“So do I. But, Jack!” 

“ What, dearest ? ” 

Will it not seem strange for us to he seen wandering 
thus together P ” 

“ It may have a strange look.” 

“ It may he the means of generating suspicion.” 

“ It may.” 

“ How can it be avoided P ” 

“ I know but of one means.” 

“What?” 

“ For us to pass ourselves off for brother and sister, 
and invariably address each other by that title. Thus I 
shall be brother John, and you will be sister Elizabeth.” 

“ Very well, Jack; let it he so. How I wish that I had 
a brother! ” 

The forlornness of the poor girl’s situation, bereft as 
she was of all relations, struck deeply home to Jack’s 
heart. 

“ I will be your brother,” he replied, in as cheerful a 
voice as he could assume; for Jack was afraid to allow 
her thoughts to dwell upon that subject. “ I will bo a 
brother, and perform a brother’s duty.” 

She pressed his band affectionately as he spoke, but 
remained silent. 

A walk of a few minutes brought them to the inn. 

It was a rude, old-fashioned building, built on the out¬ 
skirts of the village. 

Looking up at the sign, Jack saw that it was called 
“ The Well of Content.” 

He pointed it out to Ids companion, and expressed a 
hope that it would prove to he such to them. 

There was a comfortable, homely look about the place, 
and Jack felt quite pleased with it. 

He could not help envying those whose lot it was to 
live there so peacefully. 

There was an air of repose all around, from the eat 
that was basking on the wall to a couple of horses which 
were drinking from the trough in front of the door. 

With an easy, confident step, Jack led hie companion to 
the front door of the inn. 

He ascended the two well-worn steps before it, and 
walked a few steps down a passage into a large kitchen, 
in which a fire was blazing and casting a comfortable 
wannth around. 

A woman came forward, r.no, Jack conjectured, was 
the landlady. 

He was favourably impressed with her appearance in a 
I moment. 

He could tell by her beaming face that she possessou a 
kind heart. 

“ We are travelling to London,“ said Jack to her, and 
j this is my sister. We are hungry, and want rest and 
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refreshment. We are not rich enough to ride, but still 
we can pay for our accommodation.” 

The landlady was favourably prepossossed by the 
appearance of Edgworth Bess, and she at once invited 
them into the kitchen. 

They sat down upon a screen by the fireside, and a 
tempting meal to the hungry wayfarers was laid upon the 
table before them. 

To this they did ample justice. 

Afterwards Jack, having given her a caution not to say 
too much, confided Edgworth Bess to the care of the land¬ 
lady, in order that sho might make some alterations in 
her toilette. 

CHAPTER. CCXCIII. 

JACK SIIKl’PAKD SHOOTS THE MAD DOO IN THE LANE, 
AND SAVES THE LIT'E OF EDGWORTH BESS. 

It was about two hours after this that Jack Sheppard and 
Edgworth Bess bade farewell to the friendly landlady and 
left the inn. 

Both felt much better, both bodily and mentally, and 
as they walked along the high-road they discoursed with 
lighter hearts upou the dangers and difficulties of their 
situation. 

But the prospect before, them was dismal enough to 
depress the spirits of any one. 

The clay, however, was very fine—unusually so for 
England; and the sun’s warm rays seemed to have a 
beneficial effect upou their minds. 

Jack and Edgworth Bess passed through the village, 
but not without attracting a great deal of attention; for 
it was a remote, out-of-the-way {dace, where to see a 
stranger was quite ah event. 

It may be imagined, then, that our friends were glad 
enough when the hamlet and all its prying inhabitants 
wore left behind, and they once more got out into the 
open country. 

They walked along briskly, for each felt as though they 
had received a frosli lease oi life. 

Jack, finding no traces of Blueskin, endeavoured to per¬ 
suade his companion that the best thing they could do 
would be to proceed direct to London. 

But Edgworth Bess seemed to shrink with horror at 
the bare idea of returning to the metropolis, which had ever 
been a place of so much danger to her. 

“ Lot us stay here a little longer,” she said. “ It is not 
worth while to be too precipitate. If Blueskin is a 
prisoner we cannot aid him, ami you said just now you had 
no doubt about his ability to effect bis escape.” 

“ I did, but ”- 

“ And we have no proof that he is a prisoner. It may 
be that he strayed so far in the darkness as to miss his 
road, and he may at this moment be at the farm-house.” 

Jack shook his head at this supposition. 

“ We ought not to stray too far from it,” ho said, “ for 
fear some trivial circumstance may havo occurred to 
prevent Blueskin from returning. If such prove to be the 
ease, the first {dace to which he would make his way would 
bo the farm-house.” 

“ Of course it would. No, Jack, we will not go to 
London—at all events, not yet. Let us give Blueskin a 
chance of rejoining us.” 

“ As you will, dearest. I will never do anything which 
is contrary to your inclinations ; and I fancy that, after all, 
I shall be doing best by consenting to your opinion.” 

“ I cannot banish the thought that we shall ere long 
meet with him.” 

“ I hope we shall, for suspense and anxiety are two 
things I am ill-calculated to bear. I would give much for 
some definite information.” 

“ It would be satisfactory.” 

At this moment they heard a crashing noise, and under 
the influence of surprise they came to a sudden stop. 

It was as though some one had forced a way through a 
dense mass of vegetation. 

The sound was exactly like the rustling of boughs, and 
they sprang back to the place from which they had been 
removed. 

And this was really it, fur before eit her had time to make 
any remark whatever, one of the largest dogs they had 
ever seen dashed through the hedgerow that skirted the 
right-hand side of tho road. 

tOur friends did not move, nor did they particularly 


notice the dog. 

Their principal attention was fixed upon the gap in the 
hedge through which ho had burst, and through which 
they expected the owner of the dog to make his appear* 
ance. 

But no one came, nor was there the least sound to indi¬ 
cate the approach of any one. 

Struck with surprise at this—for Jack was sufficiently 
well acquainted with tho habits of the dog to know tbat 
be is rarely seen alone—he turned his attention to the 
huge animal. 

It was certainly the largest he had seen. 

It was crouching down by tlio side of tho road close 
to the gap in the hedge through which he had come. 

Ilis tongue was lolling from his mouth, and his lips were 
covered with white, flakey foam. 

His eyes were expressive of the greatest ferocity, and 
there was something intimidating about his whole appear¬ 
ance. 

Edgworth Bess was much alarmed, and clung tightly to 
Jack’s arm for protection. 

The dog fixed his eyes utx». them, and it was pretty 
certain that they would nr;, bo able to make the least 
movement without attracting Lis observation. 

Still Jack saw nothing to produce alarm in the look of 
the dog. 

He seemed much exhausted, as though he had run a 
long way and got healed. 

11 is fiercely gleaming eyes, however, produced a rather 
uncomfortable sensation. 

But he by no means shared in the alarm of his compa¬ 
nion. 

“ Do not be afraid,” he said. “ The dog will not harm 
us if we do not interfere with it. Lean upou me. I will 
walk past him on the opposite side of tho road, lie will 
not harm us then.” 

“ Oh! Jack, see how fierce he looks—how like a wild 
animal he seems.” 

“He does indeed; but I should be a match for him, 
never fear, if he attempts to interfere with us.” 

And as he spoke, Jack took from his pocket a loaded 
pistol, which he calmly placed upou half-cock. 

He knew that the priming was in proper order, because 
only a short time had elapsed since he placed fresh 
powder in the pan. 

However, he loosened it, for fear it should have caked 
in any way, and then held the weapon in such a position 
as to be ready for immediato service. 

The dog had fixed his eyes upon Jack in the peculiar 
manner for which the animal is remarkable. 

He did not lose sight of one of Jack’s motions. 

Whether it was that he felt they were of a threatening 
nature to himself, or whether there was something in 
Jack’s face which his instinct told him boded no good to 
him, would be hard to say; but, certain it is, that he 
gave utterance to a low growl, in which, however, there 
was much fierceness. 

Of this, however, Jack took no sort of notice. 

l’assing his arm round the waist of his companion in 
such a manner as to support her steps and lead her on, 
he advanced a few steps. 

But though he got as far on the side of tho road oppo¬ 
site to that upon which the dog was as he could, the 
fierce-looking brute growled still more loudly, and seemed 
determined not to allow them to pass. 

And now Jack saw, as he looked towards him, that his 
eyes were bloodshot, and gleamed with an unnatural kind 
of lustre. 

His jaws, too, seemed as though they were fixed open. 

Still, although he saw theso sigus, Jack had no idea of 
what they meant. 

Had he done so, he would have adopted a far diffeveut 
course of action to what he did. 

He would shrink not only from encountering such a 
frightful danger himself, but also from exposing Edg¬ 
worth Bess to it. 

The dog was mad; suffering, indeed, under that strange 
disease known by the misnomer of hydrophobia. 

Jack spoke to the dog in a manner which be calculated 
would soothe it, but the brute only evinced fresh signs of 
fierceness. 

Still Jack advanced. 

It would not do for their progress to be stayed by s 
dog. 
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Edgw ortL Bess felt a fresh accession of terror. | 

Jack, however, fixed liis eyes constantly upon the brute. 

Hitherto the dog had been lyiug down, but now bo rose 1 
to bis feet. 

His size was immense. j 

His breed seemed to bo some kind of mastiff. 

Suddenly, and just when Jack and bis companion arrived 
opposite to where he stood, be uttered one fierce, sharp 
howl, and darted forward. 

Of the hostility of his intentions there could <>e no kind 
of doubt. 

Passing by Jack, who probably be rather shrank from 
encountering, he sprang upon Edgworth Bess. 

The poor girl threw up her arms, and to that circum¬ 
stance she probably owed her life. 

The dog fixed his teeth in her thick dress. 

More than this he bad not time to do, for, though Jack 
was taken aback hv the suthh nnoss with which the attack 
was made, he <)uickly recovered himself. 


He cocked the pistol, and, taking a careful aiui, pullcJ 
the trigger. . 

To have missed would almost have been au impossibility. 
There was a loud report, and, ere its echoes bad died 
away, the dog lay at full-lengtli on tlie ground. 

The bullet bad passed through bis braiu, thus causing 
instant death. , 

The alarm of Edgworth Bess was naturally very great, 
and it was with great difficulty that she kept hersolt horn 

It was only a consideration of Jack’s danger that enabled 

her to do so. , * 

But, as soon as be saw there was nothing more to be 
apprehended from the mad dog, Jack restored he his. 
charged pistol to bis pocket, amt turned ill bn> a eu ic 
to soothing the apprehensions ot bis companion. 

lu this he succeeded in a few moments, and Edgworth 
Bess east a shuddering glance at the lifeless lonn of her 
antagonist- 
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“You hare another claim upon mv gratitude,” she said, 
as she looked up into Jack’s face with an expression that 
sent a thrill of pleasure through his whole body. 

“Do uot mention it,” ho said. “Lean upon me, and 
walk on. I am thankful things havo been no worse. I 
had no idea the dog was mad.” 

“Nor I. Do you think he was ?” 

“ I am quite sure of it. lie had every symptom of 
raging madness.” 

Bess shuddered when she thus realized the full extent 

! ©f the danger to which they had been exposed. 

“ You are unhurt, Jack, are you uot ?” she asked, with 
the greatest anxiety perceptible in her tones. 

“Oh! yes; I am uot hurt, in the least. He did not 
attempt to attack me. A re you sure that yon have received 
no injury from his fangs j? ” 

“ Quite. He has torn my dress, hut done uo further 
mischief” 

“ Let us he thankful for this narrow escape,” ho said. 
“ We have need to be, for the danger was a terrible one.” 
“ I tremble wheu 1 think of it.” 

“ But, happily, it is over now, and we have no further 
cause tor apprehension. And now, Bess, what are we to 
do ? ” 

“ I would rather leave that to your judgmeut.” 

“ Nay—nay. 1 do uot wish to rely upon myself, but 
to obtain your opinion and advice. Alas! what can have 
become of Blueskin ? ” 

“What, indeed?” 

“ I sadly fear that he has fallen into the hands of our 
arch foe; and, perhaps,at this moment be is perishing for 
the want of such assistance as we should bo able to give 
him.” 

“ Do not surmise anything so horrible. Let U3 cling to 
hope until we are able to cling to it no longer. Perhaps 
ho returned to the ruined farm-house immediately after 
our departure from it, and is now either waiting for our 
return, or else is searching for us.” 

“ 1 am afraid that is hut a frail hope.” 

“ Still it is a hope.” 

“ It is. Shall we return, then, to this farm-house, and 
see whether wo can discover any traces of him ? ” 

“ I think so.” 

“ Well, agreed. I should not havo proposed sneh a 
thing myself, because I consider tho place associated with 
too much terror.” 

“Our adventures there were terrible,” said Edgworth 
Bess, “ and I should be very loath to speud another uight 
in such a place.” 

“And I too. I would not for worlds.” 

“But it is daylight now, Jack. Suppose we wero to 
Huger about tho viciuity of the farm-house till nightfall, 

I * and then, if Blueskin does not return by that time, we will 
mako up our minds as to what we will do next.” 

/ “ Agreed. I am pleased to find yon able to talk over our 

1 position with so much calmness. It would be "better, too, 
I think, if we were to travel by night, since we should 
‘ then be more likely to avoid suspicion.” 

I Having come to this conclusion, they tin ned round and 
retraced their steps. 

But Jack did not wish to pass through the village 
again, so he made a considerable detour on purpose to avoid 
it. 

He gained the high road again, and continue*! to pursue 
■ it until the gate was reached. 

It did not seem to have been opened since tljey had last 
passed through it. 

Au air of sileut desolatiou seemed to hanc; over the 
whole. 

It was enough to strike a chill to any heart, and upon 
cho poor fugitives it had a more than ordinarily depressing 
intiueuce. 

With a slow step they made their way up the weed- 
grown path -which led to the main building. 

On arriving, they could see no traces of a recent visit. 
Pushing open the dour, they entered the kitchen. 

It was empty. 

Tho wind moaned through the crevices in the walls with 
i. mournful sound. 

Otherwise, all was still. 

There was something so depressing to the spirits about, 
the appearance of this deserted kitchen that Jack could , 
not prevail upon his companion toeutei it or even to linger | 
upon the ihrcshold. I 


The last faint hope which had found a resting-place 
about her heart was now destroyed. 

Blueskin was not there, nor could she briug herself to 
believe that he had been there during their absence. 

She felt the disappointment keenly, for she had all along 
fancied ho would return. 

As for Jack, he could scarcely be said to feel disap¬ 
pointed, for he had not anticipated finding his companion 
there. 

But when he saw that ho really was not there, all those 
dark forebodings wbicb had hitherto found a home in his 
heart returned with redoubled force. 

That, by some means or other, ho bad fallen into the 
clntches of Jonathan Wild, he felt confident. 

If so, he would then be in London. 

Jack feared to communicato to bis companion the fall 
extent of his fears, but as the young girl looked up into 
his countenance she was able to tell with tolerable 
certainty what was passing there. 

She resigned herself to tho worst, and burst into a llood 
of despairing tears. 

CHAPTER CCXCIY. 

JACK SHEPPARD AND EDGWOTiTU BESS RKSOJ.VK TO SET 
OUT POE. LONDON IN SEARCH OF BLUESKIN. 
Those tears fell like drops of molten lead upon Jack 
Sheppard’s heart. 

Ho saw how sad and dejected his companion was, and 
he was saddened by the knowledge that there was nothing 
that he conld do that would alleviate her distress. 

And so he made no effort to cheek her tears. 

After a little time, however, Edgworth Bess recovered 
herself, and she looked up into Jack’s face with a smile. 

But it was such a sad one that it almost broke his 
heart to see it. 

Every time he looked at her, too, his bosom swelled 
with grief, for he could not avoid noticing what havoc 
her perils and privations were making of her health. 

She was now little more than the shadow of what she 
was when Jack saw her first. 

But no word of complaint came from the heroic girl’s 
lips—she endured all her agony in silence. 

Jack was not the less aware of it, though. 

But he was powerless to effect any change. 

He viewed with alarm the deathly pallor of her cheeks 
—her sunken and lack-lustre eye—her pale, thin lips, and 
her emaciated fom. 

By tho desire of Edgworth Bess, they remained in the 
vicinity of the haunted farm-house until nightfall. 

She could not yet bring herself to abandon all hope. 

They did not enter the ill-omened building, but for the 
greater part of tho day sat down upon a log of wood, 
which commanded a view of tho front door. 

Here they watched and waited during the long hours 
of tho day, but not a single footstep came to disturb them 
in their solitude. 

The place was shunned by all the inhabitants of tho 
district. 

All knew something of the terrible tragic circumstances 
counected with it, and they would not have ventured near 
for any consideration. 

The fugitives were, then, safer here than they possibly 
could be elsewhere. 

But, great as their security might be, they could not 
bring themselves to remain there while the situation of 
their comrade was involved in so much doubt. 

Both Jack Sheppard and Edgworth Bess placed great 
reliance upon his resources aud advice. 

At length night came. 

It set in cloudy, and when the sun sank, a chill mud 
swept over the earth and moaned among the tree-tops. 

It came afterwards in short and sudden gusts. 

A kind of preternatural darkness seemed to obscure 
the heavens, threatening a night of storm. 

Jack Sheppard looked upon these symptoms of bad 
weather with the greatest uneasiness. 

His companion was not in a fit state to be exposed to 
its inclemencies. 

She importuned him as soon as it was dark to leave 
the haunted house; nor was he unwilling to do ties, 
for the prospect of spending another night near it was 
fur from oyreeable to his fi'olings. 

They had resolved to go hack to jcuul a. 
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It was, bo to speak, running info the jaws of the lion, 
but both felt they could no longer endure the suspense 
and anxiety they felt with regard to Blueskin’s fate. 

At whatever risk, they determined to know the worst. 

They rendered their own chance of capture ten times 
greater, but neither of them cared individually for that. 

Having come to the determination to set out at nightfall 
on their road to London to ascertain their comrade’s 
fate, they were both calmer, and when the time came 
they rose and set out upon their journey. 

There was one circumstance which Jack did net mention 
to Edgworth Bess, but which gave him the greatest 
possible amount of uneasiness. 

The money he had paid to the landlady cf the “ Well 
of Contentfor their accommodation and refreshment 
had exhausted his purse. • 

He had hut a few coppers left. 

Edgworth Bess, as lie knew, had no mone^ 1 whatever. 

They were a long, long way from London. 

Penniless, hungry, and tired, how were they to reacn it ? 

This was the circumstance which gave Jack so much 
uneasiness. 

Edgworth Bess, he was confident, was quite unequal to 
the task of walking to London. 

Even if she set out, she would break down before she 
had proceeded far. 

Then, there was the length of time which this tedious 
mode of progression would necessarily consume. 

Time was an object, and a very important one too. 

He wanted to roach London at the earliest moment, 
otherwise he would arrive too late to attempt even to 
intercept Jonathan Wild’s plans. 

What was to be done ? 

Honey must be procured somehow and from some¬ 
where, otherwise they would perish. 

Silentlj and moodily, then, Jack Sheppard walked on 
by the side of his companion, who in vain endeavoured 
to draw from him the reason of his abstraction. 

After gaiuiug tbo high road, they proceeded for some 
distance towards London. 

The road was deserted, or nearly so. 

Suddenly, however, there came upon their ears a 
heavy, rambling sound. 

AJmost at the same moment that they were conscious 
of it, they perceived before them at some distance two 
faint, starliko lights. 

Jack knew in a moment that some vehicle wae approach¬ 
ing, probably a stage-coach. 

He informed his companion as much. 

The huge vehiclo came rolling along at the rate of 
full twelve miles an hour. 

As it came nearer, Jack Sheppard drew aside, and got 
fto close to the hedge as possible. 

He was anxious for the safety of his companion. 

As the vehicle came nearer, Jack Sheppard’s supposition 
was found to be a correct one. 

It was a stage-coach that was approaching. 

But it was coming from London, not going towards it. 

There was a flash of light, a rattle, and a rush, and thou 
the ponderous affair swept past them. 

Jack made no remark concerning it, but his thoughts 
were busy. 

They ought to he in the stage-coach. 

Edgworth Bess would then be able to reach London in 
comfort. 

But, alas ! they they bad not tbo means. 

There was only one mode by which Jack saw he could 
obtain them. 

And that was by waylaying aud robbing the next tra¬ 
veller they met. 

But Edgworth Bess, he knew, would never consent to 
the adoption of such a course as that. 

Still, Jack did not despair of putting it into execution. 

He considered his position was desperate, and that des- 
porate means were requisite to overcome it. 

At present, however, he could not conceive how ho was 
to put his design into execution without the knowledge of 
his companion. 

. But he trusted that the chapter of events would favour 
him. 

It may now be said that Jack had fully made up his 
m iud to stop the next passongei he met and take from him 
what money might be required to pay their passage by 
the stage-coash. 


Ho was quite right in thinking that Edgworth Bess 
would oppose herself to such a course of action, aud there¬ 
fore he forbore to say a word to her about it. 

He endeavoured to distract her attention by talking 
upon other subjects. 

It seemed, though, that be was not to have an oppor¬ 
tunity of putting his design into execution. 

They did not meet with a single person, either mounted 
or on foot. 

Jack determined to stop no one but the latter. 

The former would be too hazardous. 

And now, as they continued on their way without meet¬ 
ing with a single living creature, the courage and strength 
of Edgworth Bess appeared to ebb away, and she hung 
heavily on Jack’s arm. 

It was clear that she would not bo able to proceed on 
foot much further. 

The poor girl was wearied to death, for though she had 
had rest, it was not of the proper kind to recover her 
from fatigue. 

Oh ! how anxiously did Jack look out for some traveller 
to make his appearance. 

He was afraid, too, that he should hear the stage-coach 
pass before he was prepared to hail it, and if so he felt 
that his vexation would exceed all bounds. 

A loug time would have to elapse before the second 
coach made its appearance. 

Perhaps twelve hours. 

The reader may then be able to picture to himself the 
anxiety which Jack suffered. 

At length, however, to his inexpressible joy, ho saw in 
the distance a light of some kind, though at first he was 
unable to make out what it was. 

It wa3 some distance iu advance. 

Two things connected with it, however, soon became 
evident. 

One was that the light was in motion. 

The other was that it was approaching them. 

Edgworth Bess saw it, and pointed it out to .Tack. 

But he had seen it already, though he did uot think fit 
to telf her so. 

With a curiosity equal in both, they looked towards Ibis 
light, and endeavoured to make out what it was. 

But this they were unable to do. 

From the height the light was from the ground, and 
from the manner in which it was waved about, they con¬ 
jectured that it’must be carried by some oue who was 
walking. 

But, if so, the individual must have been walking in a 
very extraordinary manner, for the light cut many fantastic 
capers. 

At one moment it would appear to be stationary ; then 
it would advance; then retrograde ; while its height from 
the ground varied to an extraordinary degree. 

Jack’s curiosity was strongly excited, so much so, that 
he almost forgot his original intcutiou. 

A very short time elapsed, however, before the mystery 
was cleared up, though what Jack saw elicited no small 
amount of surprise. 

There were two persons approaching. 

The first carried in his hand a lighted torch, which 
flickered about in the wind, and threatened every moment 
to go out. 

This man was dressed iu the livery of a servant. 

His behaviour aud manner exhibited tbe utmost degree 
of servility and obsequiousness. 

He bowed at almost every step he took, and walked 
backwards tbe whole of tbe way. 

This accounted for the extraordinary motions of the 
light. 

Tbe person who followed Lim appeared by his uress aud 
the behaviour of the servant to be ef very great distinction 
in viced. 

It was evident he thought so, too, for he walked along 
in what he doubtless thought was a very dignified aud im¬ 
posing sort of way. 

In his own mind he was clearly a man of great im¬ 
portance. 

His countenance bore an expression of deep vexation, as 
though something had occurred which had displeased him 
mightily. 

He was addressing the obsequious servant, and, as Le 
drew nearer, Jack heard him say— 

“Curse it! How much further hare I to go? I 
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though*'- vou told mo when the carriage broke down lhat A turn in the road hid the gentleman from sight, and 
wo were only a quarter of a mile from an inn, and here we Jack soon disappeared. 

have come half-a-milo now, if we have come a yard. I _ Her doubts, having once commenced, rapidly increased 
can’t see any sigas of the inn. Curso you, James, where in strength, more especially when some sounds, which 
is it ? ” . sounded like those of contlicib, reached her ear. 

“A little further on, worthy and respected sir,” replied Although she dreaded the worst, she was too terrified 
the servant, in the oiliest terms imaginable. “ Only a- to move, but sank down upon her knees in tho roadway, 
little further.” Leaving her thus, we will refer more particularly to 

“Curse you! you have dono nothing but say that ali Jack’s proceedings, 
the while.” As tho reader may be tolerably certain, his business 

“ Have I, Sir 'William ? I am very sorry it £ have done with the gentleman was something of more importance 
wrong in any way, sir, very sorry indeed. I am sure no than merely ascertaining what o’clock it was. 
one could regret more than I do the occurrence of tho He had merely devised that as a stratagem to get away 
unfortunate accident; but then, ever honoured sir, accidents from his companion, and a very clever one ho thought it, 
will happen.” for * ie Bad been puzzling his brains to invent some reason 

“ Hut where’s the inn, I say ? Curse walking, say 1 ! for turning back. 

James, d—n you, why don’t you throw a light on the Chance, however’, throw a good excuse in his way, and 
ground, so that I shan’t soil my dress by stepping into the he availed himself of it iusfently. 

mudF Oh! d—n it, what’s that ?” But he set off with all possiblo speed, so as not to 

The elegant gentleman had suddenly and unexpectedly allow Edgworth Bess any chance of opposing it. 
put his foot into a puddle, and the dirty water splashed j When he turned round to run after the gentleman, he 
up onto his white silk stockings, and completely spoiled just caught a glimpse of him as he passed round a bend in 
the look of his magnificent shoes. the road. 

James immediately put on a look of great concern. Jack was fleet and light of foot, so he set on to run with 

“ Oli! dear,” he said, “ what a sad pity! ” . ^ full speed, taking care, however, to tread on the tips of 

“ Sad pity he d—d ! it’s all your fault, you villain! Now, his toes, so as to make as little noise, as possible, 
what am I to do with my clothes in this state ? Answer He soon came in sight of the gentleman again, and then 


me that, you villain, what am I to do ? ” 

“ Honoured sir, I know not; but perhaps at the inn the 
damage may be repaired.” 

“Oh ! curse tho inn ! I wish I could see it.” 

“ It’s close at hand now, worshipful sir.” 


he proceeded with greater circumspection. 

lie did not want them to be aware of his presence 
until lie was, iu a manner of speaking, actually upon, 
them. 

There seemed to be a strong probability of his being able 


“ Go on, then, and mind you show a light on the ground, to do this, for the servant was fully occupied with his 
so that I can sec where I am walking.” master, and the master was fully occupied with himself. 

“ Yes, Sir William.” At length Jack conceived ho was near enough tor his 

The strange pair passed on without either of them purpose, 
taking the slightest, notice of the fugitives. He held a pistol in his hand, in readiness to do instant 

It uiightbc that they were both so deeply occupied with execution if necessary, 
themselves that they did not really see them. Giving one leap forward, he alighted close to the pair, 

“What do yon think of that for a fine gentleman ? ” and cried— 
asked Jack, with assumed cheerfulness. “ Halt! or you are both dead men ! ” 

“ I think him a contemptible wretch. How anyone can These words were clearly and distinctly uttered, and it 


be so affected 1 cannot conceive. 1 


It does seem ridiculous, hut it is such creatures them. 


was evident that they carried their lull meaning with 


as James who make theso men what they really are.” 

“ I suppose so. How he frowned upon him! ” 

“Ho did.” 

" But the gentleman was beautifully dressed ! ” 

“ He was, indeed. Doubtless he was on his way to some 


party or other when his carriage broke down, and that, is take that! ” 


The servant and the gentleman stopped at once. 

Tho light of the torch fell full upon Jack’s figure. 

“ Murder !” cried the obsequious footman, as soon as 
he perceived him. “ Murder! Thieves ! Help! ” 

“ Stop your row,” said Jack. “ Oh ! you won’t. Then 


the occasiou of his vexation. 1 
“ Very likely.” 


IIo seized the torch as he spoke, and, wresting it easily 
from tho footman’s feeble grasp, with one well-directed 


“ He is a wealthy person, I should think, judging by the tin ust sent the lighted end into his wife-open mouth. 


respect with which he was treated, and tho valuables ho 
carried about him.” 

“ Yes, and did you notice what a beautiful watch-chain 


Tho effect of this was, not only to extinguish the torch, 
but to extinguish the fellow’s cries also. 

lie plumped down upon the ground at once, and rolled 


he had ? I saw it very plainly, for it fairly glittered iu the over and over in an extraordinary manner, while all the 


torch-light.” 

“ Yes, I saw it too, and that reminds me ” 
“ Of what ? ” 


time ho gave vent to soruo inarticulato and hideous 
groans. 

Jack did not trouble himself any further with the foot- 


“ Ho has got a good way down the road now, but it man, as lie knew him to he completely discomfited, but, 


don’t matter.” 

“ Whatever do you mean ? ” 

“ I wish I had asked him what time it was, bat it 


isn’t too late. You wait here a moment, and I will spared upon one condition.” 


turning round, ho clapped the muzzle of the pistol against 
the forehead of the astonished gentleman. 

“Now, sir,” he said, “be quick. Your life will be 


run down the road after him. I will soon find oat what’s 
o’clock.” “ Silence. If you utter such a cry again, that moment 

I will he your last. Do you want me to spare your life ? ” 

1 “Of couiTcV* 0, Oh! dear! Could anything bo more 

CHAPTER CCXCV. unfortunate?’* 

JACK SHEPPARD MAKES A GOOD BOOTY PROM SIR WIT. MAM, p leUCe > 1 ’. ] { 1<* f ] \ “ T" ^ 

to tup m t«, v n> pncwni-Tn whatever other articles ot a valuable character which you 


“ Murder!” 

“ Silence. If 


CHAPTER CCXCV. 


TO THE DISMAY OF EDGWORTH RESS. i ... , . ,. , , 

carry about you, with the greatest dispatch, then your life 

Before Edgworth Bess could say a word, or mulct any will be spared; but if you refuse or linger, I shall blow 
attempt to detain him, as she assuredly would .have your brains out, and rifle ycur pockets afterwards at my 
done, Jack Sheppard darted off down the road in the leisure.” 


direction tho gentleman and His servant had taken. 


Seeing this, she did what was certainly the best thing words, pronounced, as they were, with all the firmness 


she could do, aiul that was to obey Jack’s hasty injunc¬ 
tion::, end wait where she was until he returned. 

At first no suspicion entered her mind that due i s 


errand was anything different to what he had sialeil it j Jack ; “ fulfil them, and you are at liberty to depart 


to he. 

But presently doubts began to cross her mind. 


instantly.” 

“ Uh ! dear ! oil! dear ! ” 


The gentleman trembled visibly when he heard those 


which Jack could throw into his voice. 

“ Spare my life!” he gasped, “ spare my life ! ” 

“ On the conditions named, and no other,” replied 
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“ No lamentations, bat be quick, for I am in a hurry! 
Now then, I shall have to help you, I sec.” 

With great dexterity, Jack proceeded to divest the 
gentleman of several of the valuable articles he wore. 

He slipped out his massive scarf-pin, and possessed 
himself of his still more massive watch and chain; then 
he stripped his fingers of rings, and repeated his demands 
' for his purse. 

I Awed by Jack’s manner, Sir William no longer hesitated, 

but, plunging his hand into the inside pockft of his vest, 
drew forth a pocket-book. 

> Jack took it eagerly, but he said— 

“Not so fast! not so fast! You carry a purse in 
addition to this pocket-book, I feel confident; so hand 
i it to mo at onco, and then I will suffer you to depart.” 

With very had grace. Sir William drew a purse from 
his breeches pocket. 

Jack snatched it from his hand in a moment, and then 
he said— 

“ Now be off. I will count four, and if you are not a 
good way off by that time, I shall fire. Now, quick! Go!” 

Considerably alarmed at this threat, Sir William set off 
to lain; hut he forgot all about the obsequious James, 
who lay prostrate in the roadway. 

The consequence was, that he caught his foot against 
his extended body and fell over him, measuring his full 
length upon the ground. 

He scrambled up again, however, almost before Jack 
was aware of what had taken place, and set off at full 
speed. 

Obsequious James uttered a howl, and that reminded 
Jack of nis existence. 

“ Get up,” he said, dealing him a no very gentle kick 
in the ribs as ho spoke. “ Get up, you rascal, and run 
after your master there, or, if you don’t, you are a dead 
footman.” 

Jame3 heard these words, and understood them too. 

He sprang alacriously to his feet, and set off after liis 
. master at a speed that would havo enabled him to win 
any race in Christendom. 

Jack could not forbear laughing heartily at this adven¬ 
ture, which promised to be very profitable to him. 

He jingled the purse, which he still held in his hand; 
and to judge by its weight, it must have contained a large 
sum of money. 

He did not stop to examine it, however, but at once 
consigned it to his pocket, together with the pistol which 
had rendered him such good service. 

With a heart much lighter than he had felt for some 
time back, Jack hastened along the road towards the 
spot where he had left Edgworth Bess. 

He began to feel some apprehensions for her safety, 
and to wish he had not left her, now that the necessity for 
doing so no longer existed. 

Iu a low tone of voice, he ventured to call upon her 
name. 

“ Bess 1 Bess 1 ” he cried, “ where are you ? Speak ! 
It is I—Jack. I am here. Speak 1 ” 

All was still. 

His heart seemed for a moment to cease to beat. 

But, recovering himself with an effort, lie repeated his 
cry, and this time met with a response. 

With his mind relieved from a terrible weight, he 
hurried along the road, and then found that ho laid not 
gone far enough. 

Wo have said that, after his departures Edgworth Bess 
had heard the sounds of conflict, and had sunk down 
her knees. 

It was in this position that Jack Sheppard found her. 

He hastened to raise her to her feet. 

“Oh Jack! Jack!” she exclaimed, recoiling from him, 
“ what has happened ? ” 

“ Nothing! ” replied Sheppard, who was filled with 
apprehension by her manner. 

“ Oh, Jack! how can you make me such a reply as that? 
I heard the sounds of conflict.” 

“ Of conflict ? ” 

“ Yes! do not attempt to deny it; I know too well what 
you have done. Jack. You have committed another 
robbery.” 

Jack was silcui. 

“ How can you be so wicked and so foolisli ? I had no 
nlea of your intentions until it was too late, or else I 
should have intercepted you. But now”- 


“ Bess! ” said Jack earnestly, “ hear me first, but do 
not judge me! Will you Lear me ? ” 

“ What have you to say ? ” 

“ To justify my conduct.” 

“ You caunot do that.” 

“ Will you give me the opportunity ? ” 

“ To justify a robbery—impossible! ” 

“ Bess, hear me; hear me, I beseech you! Can yon not 
comprehend our position? Blueskin is a prisoner iu 
Wild’s house in London.” 

“ How do you know that ? ” 

“ I have ne proof, hut that is my conviction. Without 
such aid as we could afford him he may perish. We are 
here alone, helpless, penniless; we must got to London. 
From that place we are distant very many miles.” 

“Enough,enough! ” 

“ Nay, hear me out. You are weary—so weary that you 
feel you cannot walk another mile. We have uo means of 
riding or of paying for a shelter; besides all whim, there 
the necessity for our reaching London with the least 
possible delay.” 

“ I know all that, Jack; hut still that all is far, very 
far from justifying your crime; no circumstances could 
justify it.” 

“ Nay, nay! you saw that fop—he elicited your con¬ 
tempt, I have taken from him nothing more than he can 
well spare. He will never feel his loss, and we shall be 
able to reach London with speed and comfort.” 

“Not with comfort. Jack—not with comfort! Oh! Jack, 
I would rather have sacrificed my life than you should 
have committed this last crime.” 

“ These scruples are unworthy of you.” 

“ No, Jack, they are not! If you love me you will make 
all the speed you can after that gentleman and restore 
him the articles of which you have despoiled him ! ” 

| “ Nay, Boss, listen to mo; such a course would he 

perilous in the extreme; no one would believe in my inten¬ 
tions, aud I should be assuredly taken prisoner.” 

“Alas! alas!” 

“ Gome, Bess, cheer up; you make more of Ibis thau the 
event really deserves. Had it been my first offence tho 
case would have been different, hut now oue more can’t 
much matter.” 

“ Oh! Jack. You will break my heart if you talk liko 
that, you will indeed.” 

“No, no!” 

" But you will. And do you for a moment think that 
you are likely to succeed in your designs if you resort to 
crime and violence as tho means of accomplishing them P 
Oh! no, no. Until you change, until you east aside this 
mistaken policy, we shall never prosper! ” 

The poor girl could go uo further. 

Sobs and tears choked her utterance. 

“ You are ungrateful,” said Jack. “ It has been for 
your sake that I have done what I have, not for my 
own.” 

“ Then, if I am to be the means of causing you to 
commit crime, it is best that we should part, aud that 
at once, before further mischief is done. Farewell! ” 

“ Never1 never! I cannot suffer you to part from me 
thus. I will not do so. What has been done caunut be 
recalled. What would you have me do ? ” 

Bess made no reply, but endeavoured to release her 
hand from tho strong grasp which Jack kept upon it. 

This, however, sho found to be impossible. 

Jack eoKfeued— 

* Would you have me cast this money in the road now 
that I have obtained it ? Surely no. Your own good 
sense must shrink from such an act as that, when we 
are so badly off for money as we are. The deed is done! 
Let us now turn it to the best advantage.” 

“ Jack! ” 

“ What, dearest ? ” 

“ I am convinced that until you change your tactics 
wo shall never succeed. Look at your scheme for 
obtaining those ingots of silver. What trouble and 
dangci they brought us into without doing us the least 
good, for we lost them after all. No, Jack; tho curse 
of stolen property clung to them, aud produced nothing 
but misfortune to their possessors.” 

“What shall I do 9 ” 

“Jack, we are struggling for justice; but how can we 
reasonably lav claim to it when we are ourselves violators 
of its precepts F It is numerous aud ridiculous.” 
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“ Put you have not told me what I am to do.” 

“ I adjure you to forsake such wavs. No longer render 
yourself obnoxious to the laws of your country.” 

“ Your will is my law.” 

“ Fliug away, then, all those thing! wliieh you have 
taken, Rely upon it, if you do so, our position will be 
better 

« Hark! ” cried Jack. “ What is that ? ” 

A rumbling sound camo upon their ears, and the next 
moment the stage-coach going towards London came 
round the bend in the road. 

Bess was silent, and looked at the vehicle. 

She was not prepared, however, for what Jack was 
about to do. 

He hailed the coach, aud, before she had time to utter 
any remonstrances, it stopped, the door was opened, and 
Jack lifted her iu, almost by main force. 

Ero she could recover her composure, the vehicle was 
set in motion again, and then, leaning back iu her seat, 
ohe clasped her hands over her face, and burst into a 
passionate flood of tears. 


CHAPTER CCXCVI. 

JONATHAN WILD AND I1IS SON VISIT Till: LAWYER'S 
CHAMBERS IN THE TEMPLE IN SEARCH OF TIIF, MISSING 
PAPERS. 

“ On ! you’re taking it easy at last, I see.” 

Such" was the remark made by Wild, junior, on the 
night of the projected expedition to the Temple, when, on 
descending the stairs, fully equipped, he tound his 
respected parent sittiug down in an attitude of deep 
thought. 

Jonathan raised his head, and glared fiercely at him— 
fiercely enough, indeed, to have intimidated anyone. 

Put Wild, junior, was not very easily intimidated, so, 
taking no notice at all, he walked across the room and sat 
down in a chair opposite his father. 

For a moment the precious pair looked at each other in 
silence. 

George was the first to speak. 

“Well, guv’uor,” he said, “easy does it, yon know; 
but, whenever you are read} - , I am waiting.” 

“ What hour is it ? ” growled tbe tbief-taker, 

“About half-past ten.” 

“ Then it’s about time we started.” 

“ Just as yon think proper, guv’uor." 

“ Are you armed ? ” 

“ Yes. Are you ? ” 

“ I am.” 

“ But, guv’nor, you don’t expect we shall have to make 
a fight of it, do you ? ” 

“ I don’t anticipate such a thing, but we ought to he 
prepared.” 

“ Of course. Always guard against accidents.” 
Jonathan smiled grimly. 

“ Are you sure,” asked his son, after a momeut’s pause, 
“ that you know just whereabouts this lawyer’s chambers 
are in the Temple ? ” 

“Oh! yes. No. 12, Pump-court. Third floor.” 

“ Oh ! that’s the address ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ How did you find it out ? ” j 

“ I have once been there.” 

“ Better and better. We shan’t have to go beating 
about the bush so much.” 

“ It is an advantage, certainly.” 

“A very great one. Why, you will be able to walk 
right up to the door of bis chambers without the least 
delay or hesitation.” 

“ Of course.” 

“ Aud 1 daresay, now, on the occasion of your visit, you 
took notice of the fastenings on the door, thinking that, 
sometime or other, perhaps, a little knowledge on the 
point would be valuable.” 

Jonathan grinned in his usual disagreeable fashion 
when anything of a complimentary character was said to 
him. 

“ I have some recollection on the point, but that don’t 
matter now. Time is going on. We must be starting.” 

“ As I observed before, guv’nor, when you are ready I 
am waiting.” 

“ Let us be off at once, then.” 

Jonathan rose to his feet as bespoke; his son imme¬ 
diately followed his example. 


Without any further delay, they went down stairs, and 
out at the front door into Newgate-street. 

As they gained the pavement, they heard St. Scpnlchrc’o 
church strike the hour of eleven. 

This was a signal for them to quicken their steps. 

Jonathan Wild led the way, in almost a direct line, to 
his destination. 

The distance was not very great. 

He entered the Temple by the gate near Temple Bar, 
because, as he well knew, the others wero closed before 
this hour. 

Upon arriving at this place, he found even this gate was 
closed; but the watchman was there, and ho lost no time 
in summoning him. 

“ There’s no admittance to the Temple at this hour,” 
said the watchman, who saw at a glance that the appli¬ 
cants for admission wero not. ordiuury inhabitants of the 
place. 

He had the curiosity, however, to raise his lantern to 
look who it was that sought an entrance at such au 
unusual hour. 

As he did this, Jonathan Wild took off hie hat, 
and allowed the whole of Lis physiognomy to be ex¬ 
posed. 

The light of the watchman’s lantern fell in full 
force upon his countenance, which Jonathan screwed up 
into a hideous shape. 

The watchman knew him. 

That was evident by the kind of fright which he 
exhibited, and tbe rapid alteration which bis manner 
underwent. 

“ Oh ! dear,” he gasped. “ Is it really you, Mr. Wild ? 
I didn’t know you at first, sir; iudeed l didn’t. What did 
your honour’s worship please to want ? ” 

“Admittance,” said Jonathan, sharply. 

“ Oh! dear, yes, sir; of course. Yon can have admittance 
to the Temple at any hour you think proper. Wait a 
moment, worshipful sir, and 1 will go and fetch the keys. 
I won’t be a moment, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Be off, theu ! ” 

The old watchman hobbled off under tbe gateway, and 
Wild, junior, touched his father on the arm, as he said— 

“ I say, guv’nor.” 

“ What now ? ” 

“ Don’t think you have gone the best way to work.” 

“ How do you mean P ” 

“ We are on secret service.” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ Then, you should have kept your visit a secret. When 
the papers are missed, this will be recollected.” 

“Bah!” 

“ What do yon mean by that ? ” 

“ Why, that it’s more than the watchman’s life is worth 
to say I have been hero if I caution him to keep tha 
matter a secret.” 

“ Oh! ” 

“ Didu’t ’you see liow eager he was to let me in ? ” 

“Yes. 1 suppose, then, guv’nor, you happen to know 
one or two things that he would not like to be iuadt 
public?” 

“That’s it.” 

I “ Well, guv’nor, I really will give yon credit for being 
'what, I always said you were—a wonderful man.” 

“ Hush ! here he comes.” 

There was the sound of footsteps, and the faint flash¬ 
ing of a light. 

Jonathan aud his son both relapsed into silence. 

“ Here’s the key, respected sir,” said the watchman, 
thrusting it with nervous eagerness into the lock; “here’s 
the key—that’s it.” 

He opened the gate. 

The two Wilds passed through in a moment. 

“ Fasten it after us,” said the thief-taker. 

“ All right, sir.” 

The gate was reloekcd. 

“Can I show you anywhere, sir ?” asked the watch¬ 
man. 

“ Yes, come here a moment; I want to speak to yon.” 

The watchman drew close. 

As soon as he was near enough, Jonathan clutched 
him with painful tightuess by the arm aud drew him 
towards him. 

Then, putting his mouth close to tho watchman's ear, 
whose face was now the very picture of affright, he said— 
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“John Gordon.” 

“Ye—yes, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Do you think you shall recollect this visit of mine : " 
“ Ye—yes, Mr. Wild.” 

“Very well, then. I want it kept a secret. Do you 
understand F ” 

“Ye—yes, Mr. Wild.” 

These few trembling words were all he seemed to have 
the power to utter. 

“ I say, I want my visit here to-night kept a secret,” 
repeated Jonathan. “No one is aware of it hut yourself. 
If, however, I find that it becomes known at any time, I 
•hall lay the fault to you. Do you hear ? ” 

“ Ye—yes, Mr. Wild.” 

“Then I shall bring forward that little affair of the 
communion-service which was stolen from the sacristy. 
You know all about that, John Gordon F ” 

“Mercy, Mr. Wild, have mercy.” 

“ Of course, I shall have mercy, but only just as long as 
you keep the secret of my presence here to-night.” 

With these words, Jonathan released his hold of the 
watchman’s arm, and strode away into the recesses of the 
bnilding. 

John Gordon sank down in such a state of absolute 
fright that it was really pitiable to see him. 

Jonathan was right xn thinking he could trust him to 
keej his secret. 

The thief-taker was well aware whereabouts Pump- 
court was situated, and he went towards it with a rapid 
and confident step. 

Having settled the matter of the watchman in what he 
considered was a highly satisfactory manner, he gave way 
to a little elation. 

Ho turned to the loft, into the narrow place known by 
the name of Pump-court. , v - ■ 

Proceeding to its extremity, he paused before a door 
which stood at one corner. r .- 
This door stood wide open, after the usual custom, and 
& flight of dark, steep stairs was disclosed beyond. 

Jonathan beckoned to his son to follow him, and, as 
lightly ae foot could fall, made his way up the staircase. 
But, in spite of all his caution, the woodwork would creak 
beneath his feet. 

This, however, was nothing to be alarmed at, for if any¬ 
one had been in any of the chambers and heard them 
ascending, they would have paid no attention to % circum¬ 
stance which occurred so frequently. 

The third floor was at length reached, and here 
Jonathan paused. 

The place was in almost utter darkness, but his memory 
served him well; and, assisted by it and by his eyesight, 
he made out the position of the door. 

Jonathan, however, before he advanced a step, pressed 
something into his son’s hands. 

“ It’s a mask,” he said, in a faint whisper; “ put it on, 
and then, if we should happen to be surprised, our features 
will not be recognised.” 

George Wild took the article in silence, and put it on ; 
while, by the movements of his father, he could tell he was 
doing the same thing. 

As soon as he had concluded this operation, Jonathan 
stole silently across the landing m the direction of the 
door, and placed his ear agaiust the panel. 

He listened attentively, but no sound from within 
reached hie ears. 

At length he was satisfied, by the dead silence that 
prevailed, that there was no one in the apartment beyond. 

Havmg come to this conclusion, he felt for the 
fastenings. 

There was a knob which he turned, but the door did 
not yield, thuB showing that it was either locked or 
bolted. 

Wild conjectured that the latter was more likely to 
provo the case. 

The lock ho knew, by a previous observation, to be nothing 
but a clumsy common one; so he did not even trouble to 
fine a skeleton key, as he might have done, but inserted 
a picklock iuto the keyhole. 

La tho use of this, and, indeed, of all other burglarious 
instruments, Jonathan Wild was an adept. 

He exhibited his^ skill on the present occasion, for 
having rattled the pick in the lock for a moment, there 
was a sharp suup, which showed that the bolt of the 
tick had been shot 


After the performance of this feat, he remained silent 
and listening; but nothing of an alarming character 
reaching his oars, he onco more ventured to turn the 
knob. 

To his gratification, the door yielded. 

He crossed the threshold in a moment, with his son 
close at his heels, and then he closed the door after him. 

His first injunction was to his son, whom he bade light 
the lantern. 

While he was thus occupied, the thief-taker himself 
passed his hand over the door, and quickly encountered a 
holt, which he hastily shot into its socket. 

They were then secure from intrusion in that quarter. 

By the time he had done this, Wild, junior, had lighted 
the lantern, which soon gave forth a bright and steady 
light. 

It was with the aid of this that the delightful pair took 
a look about them. 

They found themselves in an apartment fitted up as an 
ofiieo. 

It was quite vacant. 

“ This is the outer office, where the clerk sits,” whis¬ 
pered Wild. “ I don’t suppose we shall find what we 
want here ? ” 

“ There is another room, then, guv’nor F ” 

“ Yes, that is where Mr. Mudford himself sits and holds 
his consultations.” 

“ That is the place for us, then. Where is it F ” 

“ Yonder is the door.” 

“Good. I see it.” 

“ Be cautious. There might, perchance, he some one 
in the inner room, though it is not very likely; still, we 
cannot be too careful.” 

“Right, guv’nor.” 

On tiptoe they now crossed the outer oliicc, and 
approached the green-baize door leading into the iunor 
one. 

At this Wild again listened, but finding no sound came 
from within, he again came to the conclusion that the 
office was empty. 

Acting upon this supposition, he opened the door, which 
he found yielded readily to his touch. 

To his surprise and consternation, however, a flash of 
light came from within, and a voice cried out, in rather 
startled accents— 

“Who is there F” 

A curse came from Jonathan Wild’s lips, and he dashed 
the door wide open. 

A 3 he did so, the interior of the inner office was 
disclosed. 

On the table was a reading-lamp, and it was from this 
that the light Wild had seen had come. 

Seated at this table, with a book before him, was a man 
of about fifty years of age, whom Jonathan immediately 
recognised as being the attorney belonging to tho 
chambers, Mr. William Mudford. 

He started to his feet in alarm when he saw by what 
kind of characters his sanctum was invaded, for the black 
masks which Wild and his son had put on gave them a 
verv ferocious appearance. 

CHAPTER CCXOVII. 

THE RESULT OF JONATHAN GILD’S SEARCH FOR THE 
HISSING PARERS IN THE LAWYER’S CHAMBERS’. 

Mr. William Mudford never experienced sueh a shock 
of surprise in all his life before as he did when ho saw the 
thief-taker and his son appear upon tho threshold. 

Ho was engaged upon a very important case, which 
was to come on for hearing the next day, and he had 
taken advantage of the silence of night to retire to his 
chambers. 

Determined not to he disturbed, he had dismissed his 
clerk and locked the outer door. 

Then he sat down to a quiet consideration of the 
important business before him. 

The case was a very intricate one, and had cost Lira a 
great deal of trouble; besides, he had had only a short 
time to “ get it up,” as lawyers pLrase it. 

To do this he hud beeu compelled to sacrifice several 
nights’ sleep, and as he now sat poring over the pages be 
had fallen fast asleep. 

It was during this slumbci that Jonathan made Liu 
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in, and that without awaking him, though he distuibcd 
him slightly. 

His first knowledge of Jonathan's appearance dated from 
the time when the inner door offered. 

Now, Mr. Mudford was rather a timid man. Indeed, in 
a contest he greatly preferred to rely upon intellectual 
rather than physical strength. 

Therefore, when he saw the apparition of two well- 
armed men, both masked, he experienced extrenrj terror, 
and would gladly have sunk through the floor if he could. 

As for makiug any resistance, the thought of doing 
such a thing as that never once entered into his head. 

lie stood glaring at tho intruders in ludicrous fright. 

Jonathan Wild saw at a glance that there was nothing 
to be apprehended from him. 

Deliberately, then, he drew a pistol, and, eockmg it, 
said— 

“Mr. Mudford, if you utter one cry, or make tho least 
attempt to escape, that moment will be your last. 1 will 
plaster the wall with your brains.” 

At this awful threat, Mr. Mudford’s terror visibly in¬ 
creased. 

His tooth chattered, and his knees smote each other. 

Jonathan made a sign to his son, who at once slipped 
round the table and grasped Mr. Mudford by the arm, 
who, apprehensive of the worst consequences, could not 
refrain from uttering an ejaculation of fright. 

“ lie quiet,” said Wild, junior. “ Take it easy, aud no 
harm will bo done you.” 

Somewhat comforted by this assurance, Mr. Mudford 
prepared to submit himself to his fato with the best grace 
lie could. 

Finding him thus tractable, he was quickly hound. 

They tied him baud and foot, blindfolded him, and 
gagged him. 

While in this very helpless state they lifted him up, and, 
carrying him to a remote corner of the apartment, they 
laid him down. 

Being thus disposed of, they turned their attention to 
the original object of their visit. 

The chamber was fitted up after the style of most 
lawyers’ offices. 

On a shelf placed at uo great distance from the ceiling 
were several tiu boxes, all of which were carefully secured 
with padlocks. 

They were those sort of hoxea in which title-deeds and 
other valuable papers are generally kept. 

Every one had a name painted upon them. 

Jonathan Wild took the lantern, and liwlding it np so 
that its beams fell upon these boxes, he, one after the 
other, perused the names which were painted upon them. 

At length he found one upon which the two words, 
“ Dnnmull” and “ Private ” appeared. 

Wild, junior, saw this box tho same moment as his 
father, and ho said— 

“ That’s the ticket, guv’nor! Wait a moment, and I’ll 
soon have tho geutlemau down.” 

He placed a chair in a convenient position as he spoke, 
and, mounting upon it, lie lifted down the box, which 
was not so heavy as one would have thought from its 
appearance. 

Jonathan watched all these proceedings with very 
great interest, and occupied himself, with holding the 
light to his son. 

What Mr. Mudford thought of; hese extraordinary 
proceedings would be hard to say. 

Wild, junior, descended from the chair with the box in 
his hands, and placed it down upon tho table, though in 
so doing he overturned the reading-lamp, so that all the 
light they now had proceeded from tho dark lantern. 

This, however, was quito sufficient for their purpoae. 

When the box was fairly on the table, Jonathan re¬ 
signed the lamp to his son, and set about making an 
examination of tho lock. 

It seemed to he of rather an intricate eharae.ler. so 
he did not stop to try to unlock it, hut took from his 
pocket a small steel crowbar. 

This was in two pieces, which screwed together. 

They then formed a very formidable instrument. 

Jonathan Wild inserted the point, of this weapon in 
between the lid and the box, and, after some little 
trouble, succeeded in forcing it open. 

When the lid was raised, it disclosed a quantity of 
papers. 


Subduing whatever eagerness he might have felt to havo 
turned these over hastily, Jonathan took them up one by 
one, and put them down again after having carefully 
examined them. 

This was a rather tedious operation, but Jonathan Wild 
did not mind his trouble in the present instance, when so 
much of importance was at issue. 

As the quantity of papers in the box diminished, 
however, Jonathan’s anxiety increased iu a corresponding 
degree. 

His son was scarcely less anxious than himself. 

There were many papers of great interest connected 
with the Donmull family, and Jonathan would gladly 
enough have perused them, only his impatience would not 
permit him to do more thau take a casual glance at their 
contents. 

At length, having almost emptied the box, the thief- 
taker espied, lying in the bottom of it, a small packet, 
carefully tied up with red tape. 

It was just such a parcel as he conceived the papers he 
was in quest of would make. 

He pounced upon it like a vulture. 

He turned it over before he attempted to open it, hut 
there was no superscription of any kind to give him an 
idea of its contents. 

The red tape with which it was secured was sealed in 
many places with a large red seal. 

This Jonathan examined, and found the impression to be 
tho crest of the Donmull family. 

His heart heat high with hope. 

At Inst he thought he had the important papers, 
for which ho so ardently sought, securely within his 
grasp. 

He could scarcely command his impatience to open the 
envelope, which, being made of parchment, would not 
tear or give way in tho least. 

He was forced to open it in the proper way. 

When the outer envelope was removed, Jonathan found 
thcro was an inner one, upou which appeared some 
writing. 

Eagerly he attempted to decipher it, and called out to 
his son, with an oath, to u.'rect all the beams of the 
lantern upon it. 

The writing was very distinct. 

The words were as follow :— 

“I have instructed my solicit™-, Mr. William M'ndford, 
to deliver this packet into ihe hands of a police- 
magistrate in the event of the occurrence of certain 
circumstances. The fact of this packet being received 
■will be sufficient evidence to show that the eircun- 
stances alluded to have taken place. It is my desire 
that the papers enclosed be carefully perused, in order 
that tardy justice may be done to the persecuted stfficriuy 
one.” 

Jonathan Wild read these words half-uloud, and Wild, 
junior, who looked over his shoulder, was scarcely able to 
tollow him as he read. 

As soon as he had finished, the thief-taker looked up 
into the countenance of his son. 

Wild, junior, looked at him again, and then said— 

“ That looks remarkably like what you want, eh, 
guv’nor ? ” 

“ I havo them at last,” said the thief-taker, in whose 
mind there did not remain any doubt as to whether the 
packet really contained the papers of which he desired to 
get possession. 

Ho took that for granted. 

“ I shouldn’t wonder if you have not got tne right pig 
by the ear,” said Wild, junior; “but I would not make 
cock sure.” 

“ There is no doubt about tbe matter. _ said the thief- 
taker; “the superscription is quite sufficient to set all 
doubts at rest.” , 

“ It seems so. But I need not remind yon, guv nor, 
there’s many a slip between the cup and the lip, so that 
if I was in your place 1 should not imhilce m any hopes 
that micht turn out to be false ones, but open the packet 
at once.” 

There was generally sound common-sense in what 
Geoige Wild said. 

In the present instance his father felt the full force and 
weight of his remarks. 

There was no fear of nn interruption, and why should 
he not seize upon the present opportunity to ascertain 
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whether the packet really contained tlie papers he thought 
it did or not. 

It would be better to feel quite confident upon tbe 
point, though. Until bis son spoke, it bad never occurred 
to Jonathan that there could be the slightest doubt. 

Now, such could hardly be tbe case. 

The inner envelope was merely a paper one, so t he thief- 
taker had little or no difficulty in tearing it open. 

It contained several papers, all neatly folded up to the 
same size, and tied round the middle with red tape. 

Each paper appeared to have its contents labelled upon 
it outside. 

Tlie topmost one attracted Wild’s instant attention. 

The words written upon it were these— 

“ -d confession of tlie means by which I removed the 
infant heiress to the Donmull estates, and took possession 
of them myself; together with other s natters connected 
ivith Jonathan Wild, of 'whose villanies there is a full 
exposure.” 

M Well, I’m d—d, guv’nor,” ejaculated George, “ you 


ha\e lighted ou a sure thiug at last, eh ? Just what I 
told you. What’s the next paper F ” 

Jonathan turned them over rapidly. 

“ We will not stop to read them now,” he said. “ They 
are certainly the papers I require.” 

“ You are sure of that F ” 

“ Oh ! yes.” 

“ That’s all right. Didn’t you say you wanted the will ? '’ 

“ Yes.” 

“ Is that among the papers in the packet F ” 

I Jonathan once more turned them over, one by one. 

“ No,” he said, at length. “ The will does not appear 
| to be there.” 

“ I should think it’s rather important you should have 
it, guv’nor.” 

“ Highly important.” 

“So I think. Just look about vou.^ We are more 
likely to find it here than anywhere else.” 

Jonathan consented to this, and consigned the packet of 
papers to his pocket. 


No, 59. 
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One or two more documents remained in the bottom of 
the tin bos, and these Jonathan took up carefully, in the 
hope each timo of finding what he sought. 

But each time, after a brief examination of the paper, 
lie was forced to put it down disappointed. 

The interest which Wild, junior, took in this affair was 
really most intense, but no doubt ho had soma peculiar 
object in view. 

Time, however, will determine. 

At last there remained but one paper in the box, and 
that Wild was certain, by the very appearance which it 
presented, was not the will. 

Nevertheless, ho took up the paper and read the inscrip¬ 
tion. 

Ho was disappointed. 

It was of not tho slightest value to him; nor was it 
even remotely connected with the matter in bond. 

“ No go, guv’nor,” said George. 

“ No, it is not there.” 

“ And arc yon sure it is not among tho papers you have 
taken out and put on the table P ” 

“ Oh! yes. Besides, you looked at thorn as well as 
myself.” 

“ i know I did.” 

“ I don’t, think, then, that we are very likely to have 
overlooked it.” 

<! No; and yet such a thing might have been. Look 
here, euv’nor. I’ll tell you wliat we’ll do.” 

“ What ?” . — 

“ Why, pnt tho papers hack into the box again.'one by 
one, and then I should think we should he quite sure.” 

“ It wonld be no harm to do so.” 

“ None at all.” 

Jonathan Wild at once proceeded to aet upon this 
hint. 

He was not withont a slight hope that tho document 
had escaped his former search. 

Each paper was now scrutinized with redoubled atten¬ 
tion, but all in vain. 

The last was put into the box, but no will could be 
found. 

“ That hope’3 gone, guv’nor. What shall we do 
now ?” 

“ I know not. Give up the search.” 

“ Not a bit of it. I have an idea.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ If tho will is in existence, I will wag»r? my life the 
lawvor knows where it is to be found.” 

“Ah!” 

“And, if so, we will threaten to blow his brains out 
if lie docs not discover it to us, and, rely upon it, we 
shall find tho will.” 

“ Of course,” said Wild, and, as he spoke, he rushed 
across the ofBee to the corner where Mr. Mudford had 
been deposited. 

Ho uttered a ery of astonishment and rage, which 
was echoed by one from his sou. 

The lawyer had disappeared. 


CHAPTER CCXCVIII. 

JONATHAN WILD AND JIIS SON TTXD THEMSELVES SUR¬ 
ROUNDED LY DANGER IN THE TEMPLE CHAMBERS. 

For about the space of a moment, Jonathan i!J and his 
son gazed at each other with tLe most absolute amaze¬ 
ment depicted cu thiir countenances.. 

Thev could scarcely believe tLe evidence of their own 
senses. 

By what magi® could he havo got away r 

This question seemed a very difficult ore, but,, like a 
good many apparently difficult questions, tho solution was 
easy enough. 

Tho lawyer had been bound very hastily, but yet tho 
thief-taker aiid hi3 son thought securely. 

Such, however, was not tho ease. 

For cuo thing, they thought the lawyer’s fright would 
be too great to permit him to make the least effort towards 
releasing himself. 

Hr. Mudford, however, when lie got a httlo calmer, 
resolved to try what could be done.^ 

Now, Jonathan and Lis sou were both to,, intently occu¬ 
pied in examining the eontents of tLe two boxes to pay 
any attention to slight sounds, or even to lioar them. 

For the moment they forgot all about the lawyer. 


He, however, quietly wriggled hi3 arms about until 
bo had freed them from the bonds by which they were 
[ confined. 

V, hen he once had his hands at liberty, tho rest was 
I perfectly easy. 

The reader must not forget that Wild, junior, had over¬ 
turned tho lamp that was burning upon the table, and 
extinguished it. 

. This was a very favourable circumstance for the lawyer 
sineo it was the means of preventing his movements bein'* 
visible. ° 

The light which eame from the lamp was diffused all 
over the apartment, while that which eame in through 
tho Ion? of the dark lantern was concentrated into one 
beam of light. 

This, while it allowed the two Wilds to seo what they 
were about, plunged the remainder of the apartment into 
a profound darkness. 

Such being tho state of affairs, it is ea.syto Goncoive 
that the attorney, having got his hands at liberty, was 
not long in removing his other bonds. 

lie tore the handkerchief from his Oyos, and removed 
the gag from his mouth. 

Ho saw how intent tLo two masked intruders were upon 
the contents of the box, and ho resol ved upon the adoption 
ot a particular line of condncr* 1 

rho door which lod in in too cuter cffico was only a 
short distance from him. 

It was ajar, too. 

Towards this, then, he crawled inch by inch. 

_ The floor of the offiee was covered with a thick mat¬ 
ting, so that he made no noise whatever in his progress. 

He reached the door, and quietly opened it wide 
enough to allow his body to pass through. 

In fine, he managed to reach the outoi door of the 
chambers unpereeived. 

To withdraw the bolt and then descend the stairs, 
with all tho speed ho was capable of making, were 
things that followed each other as a matter of course. 

Rushing along the court, ho reached the outer gates 
in the utmost disorder. 

Tho porter who had admitted Wild had been in a 
state of the greatest perturbation ever since. 

He did not refuse, however, to open the gates and 
allow Mr. Mudford to pass through. 

That gentleman’s idea was to run ns fast as his legs 
wonld carry him in the direction of Bow-streot, at 
which placo he made sure of finding a constable. 

Just as he was passing under Temple Bar ho met 
three persons. 

In the semi-darkness he recognised them. 

They wore Bow-street runners. 

A few words served to make them acquainted with 
tho aspect of affairs, and they requested Mr. Mudford 
to lead tho way to his chambers with all speed,, when, 
they assured him, they would soon capture the mid¬ 
night intruders. 

Comforted by this assurance—for there were papers of 
immense value and importance in the boxes, and he could 
not toll which particular box it was they had lakeu down 
—he hastened back, desirous of preventing them getting 
off with any documents iu their possession. 

The three constables and himself reached the outer door 
of tho chambers just at the moment when Wild and his sou 
discovered his absence. 

Their position was more critical than they imagined. 
The first impulse of both, as soon as they.had recovered 
somewhat from their suiprise, Was to rush into the outer 
office, for they did not conceive it possible that the 
attorney had got any further than that. 

As soon us they entered it, however, the door loading on 
to the landing at tho top of the stairs was dashed open, and 
the officers entered the apartment. 

‘I'ney saw Jonathan and his sen, and the preeious pair saw 
them. 

For a moment tho great thief-faker was taken aback— 
so great did the suddenness of the attack surprise him. 

But, recovering himself, he beat a precipitate retreat 
into the inner office, and, closing tLe door, bolted it after 
him. 

He was only just in time, for the officers eame witu a 
tremeudons rush against it, which threatened to burst it 
from its hinges. 

By this time Jonathan as fully comprehended what had 
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tat°n place as though he had been an eye-witness pf the 
whole of it. 

What was he to do P 

Should he adopt tho bold course of action of pro¬ 
claiming at once who he was, and preferring a charge 
against the attorney of having treasonous papers in his 
possession ? 

That was his first idea, but he discarded it as soon as 
it was formed. 

Ho wished to keep secret, if ho possibly could, the 
fact of his having paid a Tisit to the Temple on that 
particular evening. 

Accordingly having seen that allhad been done towards 
securing the green-baizo door that conld he done, he 
looked all round him in search of some means of making 
his escape. 

But none presented themselves. 

He ran first to the window. 

Ho saw that it commanded a view of the Temple- 
gar lens, with the Thames beyond; but tho distance 
to the ground was something alarming. 

Nor could he eeo any means by which ho cou’d 
accomplish a descent. 

In the meantime the police-officers hammered away at 
the door, and called upon them to surrender; hut they 
made no attempt to break into the room. 

They had two desperate men to deal with, they folt 
confident; and, having teen assured that it was a matter 
of impossibility for them to leave tho iuner chamber, 
where they had sought refuge, they determined to im¬ 
prison them, and despatched Mr. Mudford- lor reinforce¬ 
ments. 

Had Jonathan Wild been aware of this, he would have 
sot about making his escape with much greater coolness 
than he did. 

A thorough examination of tho room having failed to 
show him any mean? by which it could be left, he was, as 
a matter of course, driven back to tho window. 

As he looked down, he thought it impossible to reach 
tho ground without running a much greater risk of break¬ 
ing his neck than he felt inclined to do. 

In this opinion he was well supported by his son. 

Peering down, however, they perceived that tho sill of 
the window below them, which was on the second boor, 
was rather a wide one. 

Then, along the row of windows on tho first floor, thero 
was a balcony. 

Now, Wild thought, if ue conld only gain the window¬ 
sill beneath him, ho should ho able to lower himself from 
that, and drop upon the balcony underneath. 

Onco there, to reach tho ground would he an easy 
matter; and then, ho thought, as soon as his feet 
touched the ground, he should he able to set pursuit at 
defiance. 

He communicated this desperate scheme to his sen, 
who, however much he may have disliked it, wa3 com¬ 
pelled to accede to its adoption or remain where he was 
and be taken prisoner. 

To this, it is almost needless to say, ho had the 
strongest aversion. 

With great epecd and energy, Jonathan Wild tore down 
the two dingy red curtains which Lung before tho 
window, and tied them Loth together. 

One end ho fastened securely to tho framo of the 
window, and the other end he lowered out, and was 
rejoiced to find it reach within a short distance only of 
the scecnd-floor window-sill. 

A straggle was near taking place as to who should 
descend first, but Wild, junior, had the good sense to give 
way, instead of prolonging their stay by a needless dis¬ 
pute, until the chance of making their escape was gone. 

Jonathan Wild then got out of the window, and slowly 
lowered his body down the rope. 

Ho felt giddy and eick when ho thought how frail was 
the rope, which alone prevented him from being pre¬ 
cipitated to the earth. 

But Jonathan Wild wa3 not destined to come to his 
death in that manner or on that occasion; and so, despe¬ 
rate and impossible as the achievement seemed, he 
reached the window-sill in safety. 

The remainder of his task was, however, by no means 
easy. 

He had to lower himself until his hands grasped tho 
edyo of the window-ski. 


But he accomplished this; and then, hanging to tho 
fnll length of his arms, he let go, and alighted on tho 
balcony beneath. 

By the time he had done that, his son had got down 
almost the whole length of the curtain. 

The police-officers in the next room must have had 
some suspicion of wliat was t a King place, for they llung 
open the window and looked out. 

* Thoy caught sight of both in a moment; and, fearful 
they would escape them before assistance arrived, drew 
their pistols and fired. 

The shot3 were not productive of any harm to Wild 
and his son in a personal sense, for they were not even 
scratched; hut the report would havo the effect of 
rousing all tho inhabitants of that quiet spot. 

Cursing their officiousness, Jonathan Wild clambered 
over the balcony, and dropped on to the ground. 

He wa3 joined in les3 than a moment by his son, who 
had been rendered extraordinarily expeditious by the 
shots. 

He thought the next time a pistol was fired he might 
not escape so well. 

He reached the ground unhurt, however. 

But it was (jnito clear that the alarm was fast becoming 
general, for lights kept appearing with wondrous rapidity 
at tho different casements. 

Wild’s troubles were not over yet. 

They had escaped from the chambers, it is true, hut 
they were elill in the largo mass of buildings known a 3 
the Temple. 

Tho thief-taker did not rcqnire to be told that every 
aveuuo loading from the Temple would he guarded. 

It was no good for him to think of making his exit by 
any of the ordinary gates. 

But there was tho river. 

lie thought ho should be able to roach this some time 
before his pursuers. 

Then there was a chanco whether, at that hour of tho 
nijrht, ho should bo ablo to obtain a boat. 

i 7e did not, however, hesitate and consider long about 
this. 

Tho river was his only resource, and ho was driven to 
it. 

no took his course in a direct lino, heedless of the 
many obstacles that opposed themselves to such a mode 
of progress. 

At length the terrace was reached. 

The surface of the water looked dark and gloomy. 

There were many boats upon it, just faintly distinguish- 
able, but they woro all on the opposito side, where they 
wore moored. 

!^Loud crier came from behind them, and, looking round, 
they saw a number of persons in fall pursuit of them. 

They seemed now to be in as great a difficulty as over. 

But Wild, recollecting that one end of the tenaco must 
he very near the Temple-stairs, made hi3 way towards 
it rt full speed. 

He had faint hopes of fiuding a boat thore, and being 
able to hail it. 

On reaching tho east end of the terrace, ho peered over, 
and fancied he could discern tho outlines of a wherry, 
which was fastened by a chain to tho stairs. 

“ There’s no time to hail the boat, guv’nor,” said Wild, 
junior. “They aro too closo behind us. How is tho 
tide?” 

“ At tho ebb.” 

“Very well, climb over the railing, and drop into tho 
river. Wo must wade or swim to tho boat, and cast off 
ourselves.” 

“ Agreed. Como on.” 

Wild stav that this was about the best thing that could 
be done. 

Tho rapidity with which both got over the cpiked 
palings, and dropped into the muddy led of the Thames, 
was really amazing. 

The police-officers, seeing their pray after all about to 
slip through their fingers, made the utmost exertion to 
come up with them. 

But, before t’>.ay reached the end of the terrace, Wild 
and liia eon had both wadod to the boat and got into it. 

They were greeted with a loud shout from some one 
who already occupied the boat. 

It was the boatman, who Lad gone to sleep in the bottom 
of it. 
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This cry had the effect of pointing out the whereabouts 
of the fugitives to the officers. 

They fired a volley in the direction, hut, unheeding it, 
Wild and his son cast off, and, by means of a dozen strokes, 
got so far out into the stream as to set pursuit at defiance. 

CHAPTER CCXCIX. 

SHOWS HOW JONATHAN W1I.D AND HIS SON REACHED 

HOME IN SAFETY, AND HOW THE LATTER OUTWITTED 

THE FORMER. 

The boatman was quite at a loss to understand what was 
the meaning of the events then in progress, hut Jonathan 
adopted a ready means of reaching hio understanding. 

lie took from his pocket a purse, which ho put into the 
hands of the waterman, saying as lie did so— 

“ That purse contains at least ten guineas.. Take it— 
it is yours. All you have got to do in return is just to sit 
still in the boat, without making a noise! ” 

The boatman comprehended these words. 

Indeed, they were spoken in too clear and emphatic a 
tone for there to be the least possibility of their being 
mistaken. 

Moreover, there was the purse, which he clutched 
eagerly in his hand, for the man was poor, and ten pounds 
seemed to him like an inexhaustible fortune. 

He remained quiet and still, then, as he was bid. 

Both the thief-taker and his son knew how to handle 
an oar with dexterity, so they took one each. 

They now felt quite safe, for the boat they had becured 
was the only one within sight. 

Such being the case, Jonathan did not feel disposed to 
exert himself or to remain on the water. 

He directed the course of the boat to the next landing- 
place down the stream. 

This he reached in a few moments, and, leaping out of 
the boat, they left the waterman to make the best he 
could of his unexpected good fortune. 

With all the speed they were capable oi, they made 
their way towards Newgate-street, and reached the door 
of the thiief-taker’s house unmolested and in safety. 

Jonathan Wild was highly delighted with the result of 
his evening’s excursion, and his spirits underwent a cor¬ 
responding elevation. 

His good temper was increased when, on entering, lie 
was assured by Quilt Arnold that all was well, and tha t no 
circumstance whatever of an alarming character had taken 
place. 

Having assured himself of this, he went upstairs, accom¬ 
panied by his son, and had a glass and a pipe together in 
the sanctum. 

Here they talked over their night’s achievements. 

Jonathan was getting more pleased with his son every 
day, and he felt inclined to trust him more anil more. 

On the present occasion he gave him an insight into all 
his intended future proceedings, not a word of which was 
lost upon hi3 hearer. 

Just as day was beginning to break they separated, and 
beth sought some repose, for it was impossible for them 
not to feel their fatigue. 

Not a word bad been said by either about the papers. 

George took good care not to do so, and lus father never 
mentioned them. 

But upon entering his bed-chamber. Wild, jimior, 
locked the door, and said— 

“ What a d—d fool the guv’not must be to trust me 
like he does! However, I can’t help it. It’s no concern 
of mine. We shall see how things turn out. First, how¬ 
ever, I will find a hiding-place for these.” 

As he uttered these words, he drew from his coat- 
pocket the packet of papers Jonathan bad been at such 
trouble to obtain, and which be felt so much elation at 
being in possession of. 

“ He hasn’t discovered his loss yet,” caia George, as 
he turned the package over and over in his hands. “ That 
just proves the truth of what 1 have so often said, it 
shows what a d—d fool he is. Now, if 1 had been him, 
and had got these papers, 1 should have looked in my 
nockets every five minutes to be sure that they were 
safe.” 

He paused. 

“ However, here they are, aud I mean to take good care 
cf them, too. They are of vast importance, there can he 
no sort of mistake about that; and it is my duty, of 


course, to make the most of them that I possibly 
can.” 

With t hese words on hie lips, Wild, junior, looked round 
the apartment in search of some place that would be suit¬ 
able to hide the packet of papers. 

How and when he had managed to ohtain ooesession of 
them, heaven only knows. 

He must have taken advantage of some moment when 
his father’s pre-occupation was extreme to abstract them 
from the pocket into which they had been somewhat care¬ 
lessly thrust. 

At any rate, he held in his hands those papers which 
were so vital to the interest of Edgworth Bess, 

He held in his hands a full confession of Lord Donmull’s 
guilt, from first to last, including all the dealings he had 
had with the thief-taker. 

We have seen that Jonathan Wild and his son were both 
under the impression that the packet had been left with 
Mr. Mudford, with instructions that he should open it in 
case Lord Donmull did not make Ins appearance within 
some specified time. 

But such was scarcely the case. 

Lord Donmull’s instructions when he left the packet 
with the attorney were these. 

The packet was not to he opened until he (Mi. Mud- 
ford) had received proof of Lord Donmull’e death, and 
that, when that occurred, the packet was to be taken to 
one of the chief police-magistrates. 

So that a great deal of the alarm which the thief-taker 
felt was groundless. 

George Wild looked round and round the room several 
times before he could find a place suitable for hie pur¬ 
pose. 

He was thus engaged, and quite undecided, when Lis 
ears were saluted with a terrific yell, which a stranger 
would have declared came from the throat of some fero¬ 
cious denizen of the forest. 

But George knew better. 

“The devil!” he ejaculated, “he’s found out his loss 
now! What on ear th shall I do with this packet ? ” 

He looked round once more, but without being able to 
find an answer to his question. 

He was convinced that there was no time to be lost, for 
he could hear a heavy footstep approaching. 

“ That’s the guv’nor,” he said. “ 1 must put it some¬ 
where, that’s certain. Perhaps this will do." 

He turned down the bed-clothes as he spoke, and thrust 
the package between the sheets. 

He had scarcely done so, and returned the bed to its 
ordinary appearance, when his bed-room door was flung 
open, and his respected parent stalked in. 

The countenance of the great thief-taker wa3 something 
terrible to look upon. 

Even hit son was appalled. 

It was distorted by the most fiendish rage.. 

He made one rush forward, and clutched his son tightly 
by <he throat. 

Then, while Le hold him in that position, he cried— 

“ Confess, villain! confess at once ! What Lave you 
done with the packet of papers P Tell me, or 1 will twist 
your villainous head oft! ” 

Wild, junior, glared at his father with well-affected 
amazement. 

He made- oue effort to speak, but the pressure upon his 
throat was too great to allow him to do so. 

Blinded with rage as he was, Jonathan taw this, and 
slightly relaxed hiu grip. 

“ Tell me! ” he yelled, at the same moment. “ What 
have you done with those papers ?” 

“Me?” said Wild, junior, with the utmost astonish¬ 
ment portrayed in his tone and manner. 

“ Xes, you.” 

“ Why, guv’nor, you must be mad.” 

“ Do not patter with me, villain. Your life haug3 upon 
a thread.” 

“No, d—u it, guv’noi; easy does it!” 

“ Curses! Do not think of imposing upon me any 
longer. 1 know you—know you for a venomous reptile, 
which I have warmed in my bosom until it has turned 
round and stung me.” 

“ Uh! d—n it, guv’nor, you’re mad! Let go my throat, 
I say ! Murder! Help ! ” 

“ Silence ! ” cried the thief-taker, fiercely. 

“Silence be d-d! Do you think I am such a 
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fool as to allow you to take my life without opening my 
mouth ?” 

He struggled violently as he spoke, and succeeded in 
getting free from the thief-taker’s grasp. 

But this result was not so much due to his superior 
strength or courage as it was to the fact that Jonathan’s 
rage was beginning to cool a little. 

Wild, junior, however, hastened to place the bed 
between him and his exasperated parent; and when he had 
intrenched himself in this tolerably secure petition he 
said— 

“ Now, guv’nor, take it easy, and just tell us what is the 
matter. I don’t understand your manner. Do you mean 
t o say you have lost that packet of papers you found at the 
lawyer’s ? ” 

‘ ITes, and no one is better acquainted with the faot 
t ban yourself. You have taken them. You know it, so do 
not attempt to deny it.” 

“ Don’t be a d—d fool, guv’nor—don’t be a d—d fool. 
Just as if it was likely that 1 should take the papers. What 
good would they be to me ? ” 

“ If you haven t taken them, who has ? ” 

" How should 1 know, guv’noi ? Come, now, don’t be 
a fool. 1 can’t believe what you say.” 

“ What ? ” 

“ That you have lost the papers.” 

“ I have.” 

“ Are you sure ? ” 

“ Quite certain ” 

“ Then it’s a d—d unlucky circumstance, that’s all I can 
say about it.” 

Jonathan Wild looked keenly at his eon. 

The words he had just uttered were spoken with such 
well-assumed surprise and regret that anyone would be 
deceived. 

Wild was himself, and he was one not easily taken in. 

It was the off-hand way in which Wild, junior, had 
uttered the last sentence that baffled him. 

Finding him silent, George put on a look of still greater 
consternation as he said, in a serious tone— 

“ Is it really possible, gnv’nor, that you have lost those 
papers ? ” 

“ Don’t I tell you I have ? ” 

“ I could hardly believe it! Perhaps you are mistaken, 
guv’nor ? Look in your pockets again.” 

“ It’s no good , the papers are gone.” 

Wild, junios, followed this announcement with a long, 
low whistle, and sat down on the edge of the bod. 

He saw that his father’s suspicions were fast disappear¬ 
ing. 

“ And when you discovered your loss, guv’nor, do you 
really mean to say that you thought I had taken them ? ” 
“ I did. I could have staked my life of it.” 

“ Then, if you had laid the wager, you would be looking 
rather queer just now, eh ? You should be more careful, 
guv’nor. Why, what good would the papers be to me ? ” 

“ Oh ! I don’t know.” 

“Then you prove how absurd youi suspicions were. 
But, never mind, guv’nor, I feel that I can forgive you 
for it. When you made that discovery, I dou’l wouder at 
your becoming unconscious of what you were about.” 

Jonathan was silent, and sank down on the other side 
of the bed. 

“ To think,” ho ejaculated, half-aloud and half to him¬ 
self—“ to think that 1 had those important papers securely 
in my grasp, after having taken such a deal of trouble to 
obtain possession of them, and then to lose them! ” 

“ Damnably vexatious, guv’nor! But stop, now 1 ” 
“What is it?” 

“ When did you discover your loss ? ” 

“ A minute ago. I threw myself down, but could not 
rest or close my eyes. I then bethought myself of the 
paners, and resolved to become acquainted with their 
contents. I put my hand into my pocket, where I had 
placed them but they were gone.’ 

“ Haw vexing! When did you feel them last ? ” 

“ When did I feel them last ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

Jonathan passed his hand over his bald head in an 
absent fashion. 

He was trying to remember. 

But he could not. 

“ Curse it! ” he said, at length. “ I put them in my 
pocket securely, as I thought.” 


“ And you have not felt them since ? ” 

“ I cannot recollect doing so.” 

“ Nor do I. It’s not to be wondered at, when you con¬ 
sider hr>w we were surprised, and what trouble we had to 
get off.” 

“ A thousand curses! ” 

“ It’s no good cursing, guv’nor. But I think it’s rather 
too bad of you to be so ready to accuse me. It’s very 
disheartening to be wrongfully suspected. Now, you see, 
you put the papers into your pocket, and never thought to 
look or feel whether they were safe until after you had 
laid down, and then, when you found they had gone, you 
jumped up in a moment, and accused me of stealing them. 
It’s too bad, d—n me if it isn’t! ” 

Jonathan listened to this outburst of iudiguation, and 
forgot his suspicions. 

“ What shall I do, George ?” he cried. “ My position 
is now ten thousand times worse than before. If l have 
lost the packet, a3 I fear I have, it will be found—its con¬ 
tents will be examined, and then, farewell to the best 
scheme that the brain of man over conceived! ” 

“ It’s damnably aggravating! ” said George, “ for I 
quite intended to have a pick off that bouo myself! It is 
to be hoped that you lost tlio infernal papers while you 
were on the Thames, and that they have sunk to the 
bottom! ” 

“ I must think, 1 must think,” said the thief-taker, as 
he rose from his seat and went towards the door of the 
apartmeat. “Good night, George. I must have some 
sleep; I shall be able to think better then.” 

As he spoke, Jonathan left the room, closing the door 
behind him. 

As it closed, George Wild’s face gradually expanded 
into a grin of satisfaction. 


CHAPTER CCC. 

REVEET3 PARTICULARLY TO THE PROCEEDINGS OP BLUE- 
SKIN IN WILD’S HOUSE. 

We imagine the reader will be easily able to conceive how 
great was the thief-taker’s dismay and consternation upon 
discovering the loss of the papers. 

It was rather strange that his first suspicions should bo 
so correct. 

Now, however, he was completely thrown off the track ; 
for, by his cunning behaviour, George had succeeded in 
clearing himself. 

Jonathan felt the need of sleep. 

But, with his brain in such a whirl as it was at that 
moment—with his thoughts so terribly distracted as they 
were—how was he to hope for repose ? 

Nevertheless, he flung himself upon his bed, and tossed 
and tumbled about, until, at length, his body becoming 
thoroughly weary, he dropped off into an uneasy slumber. 

There we will leave him. 

It is, we think, high time that we turned our attention 
to Blueskin, of whom, lately, only casual men! ion has been 
made. 

He had the prudence to obey all Mr. Snoxall’s injunc¬ 
tions, and found himself rapidly getting better. 

But he was careful to conceal this as much as possible. 

He was quite certain that, so soon a3 Jonathan found 
he was getting up his strength, he would he removed 
from the chamber he now occupied to some place ot much 
greater strength and security. 

His intentions were, then, simple enough. 

He would do all he could to recover from his hurts as 
quickly as possible, but yet conceal hia progress towards 
convalescence. 

Then, when he felt his strength was equal to the task, 
he would endeavour to make his escape. 

It was, however, a matter of great difficulty to deceive 
Mr. Snoxall with regard to his recovery. 

But he feigned sickness as well as lie could. 

After the interview, which wo have already described 
as taking place between him and Jonathan Wild, be re¬ 
mained for some time in deep thuught. 

It was not, however, that he hesitated about rejecting 
the proposal. 

Ho simply tried to fathom Jonathan’s policy. 

In this manner he passed away the time until night 


came. 

That night which Jonathan spent in Lord Donmull s 
house in Piccadilly. 
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As the different objects in the room began to grow con¬ 
fused and indistinct with the approaching darkness, lie 
resolved not to delay any longer making an effort to 
escape. 

He felt stronger and much better than lie had done. j 

He bad the prudence to lie still until Mr. Snoxall paid 
his last visit, which was generally just about nightfall. j 

Hut it so happened tlr.t he was later than usual. 

! As be waited for him to rome, Blueskin tos.«c,a and 
tumbled upon the bo' u worked himself up mto a fever 
of impatience. — 

At last Mr. Snoxall came. 

“ You have been exciting yourself,” he said, the moment 
ho saw his patient. “That is wrong; you must keep 
yourself quiet, or you will have a dangerous relapse.” 

To this Blueskin made no reply. 

As soon, however, as Mr. Snoxall withdrew, he sat 
upright in bed, and listened. 

He beard him descend the stairs with bis usual delibe¬ 
rate tread. 

After that all was still. 

He waited five minutes longer. 

Then he sprang out of bed. 

The moment his feet touched the floor, and his body 
assumed an upright position, such a sudden accession of 
faintness came over him that he was scarcely able to cave 
himself from falling heavily to the floor. 

Probably nothing but the consciousness that if he did 
so the whole house would be aroused, and bis scheme of 
escape defeated, would have enabled him to rally from it. 

But be did rally. 

lie felt giddy and sick, and sat down on the edge of tho 
bed. 

By degrees, however, he recovered himself, and slowly 
began to attire himself. 

All this time ho was in profound darkness. 

When ho had put on his last article of apparel he felt 
much better. 

Slaving accomplished so much as be bad acted as a kiud 
of stimulus upon him. 

With a better heart ho turned to a consideration of how 
ho was to leave the chamber. 

The door, be knew, was not only of great strength, but 
hampered on tho outside with almost every imaginable 
style of fastening. 

He turned away from it without a Lope of doing any 
good in that direction, for be was also aware that a man 
kept watch outside both by day and night. 

The window presented him with scarcely any better 
hopes. 

It was small in size, strongly barred on the outside, 
an 1 a considerable distance from the ground. 

But that was tho only other means by which egres3 
could be had from the chamber. 

To a sick man, whoso body bad been almost drained of 
blood, these looked like insurmountable obstacles. 

But Blueskin did not think them such. 

He opened the window easily enough, for it was not 
fastened except by a little button. 

Iudeed, every reliance seemed to be placed upon the 
iron bars without; for during bis sickness the window 
bad, by Mr. Suoxall’s instructions, frequently been opened. 

The gush of cool air that, on the present occasion, came 
through the iron bars, refreshed Blueskin exceedingly, 
and seemed to re-invigorate bis whole frame. 

He took bold of one of the horizontal iron bars and 
"strove to shake it in its setting. 

But the effort was altogether a vain one. 

The bar did not move in the slightest perceptible degree. 

Without any tools, liow was a man in Blueskiu’s state 
to hope to remove them ? 

And when ho bad done so, bow was be to escape ? 

There was but one means, and that was to stand upon 
the window-sill, take bold of the parapet, and draw him¬ 
self up on to tho roof. 

But surely there must have been some traces of delirium 
about his brain, or be would surely never have contem¬ 
plated the performance of so desperate, .l feat. 

However, he felt in his pockets, for he was not without 
a hope that they had been left unsenrehed. 

But they bad been cleared of everything they contained, 
witli the exception ot one article, and that probably bad 
been left because its size was so small, or because it was 
thought valueless. 


It was nothing but a crooked piece of steel. 

With this ineffective implement Blueskin hoped to effect 
a great deal. 

He began, with great patience and perseverance, to pick 
out the mort - in which the cud of one of the iron bars 
was imbedded. | 

P at i,ms was a tedious operation. 

Bit by bit, however, the hard mortar was dislodged, , 
until at last Le was able, by an exertion of the utmost 
strength he possessed, to get out one end. 

A very great deal,he told himself, was now accomplished, 
and with renewed spirits ho set himself to work. 

Now that one cud of the bar was cleared, lie was able 
to work it slowly backwards and forwards, until at length 
be bent it back altogether. 

It stood out at right angles to the wall. 

It now occurred to him that, if be could pursue the same 
course with the other bars, they would very materially aid 
him in making bis way on to the roof. 

This thought was a fresh encouragement to him to pro¬ 
ceed. 

But from time to time a dizziness and faintness came 
over him, which but too truly told that he was overtaxing 
bis strength. 

Each time, however, that he experienced this sensation, 
he shook it off. 

It returned, however, again and again, and with less 
interval on every occasion. 

Still he continued at his labour. 

At length tho one end of the last bar was released, 
and bent back into the same position as its predecessors. 

A series of rude steps were then presented, up which it 
was possible to climb. 

But Blueskin was now terribly exhausted. 

The perspiration poured off him in streams, and ho 
drew his breath in short and fitful gasps. 

Clouds of blood seemed floating before bis eyes. 

Still, rendered desperate by tlie prospect of liberty so 
temptingly laid out before him, ho mado one more effort 
to summon his fleeting breath and get upon the window¬ 
sill. 

The first attempt he made was an utter failure. 

The strength seemed to have wholly deserted his 
arms. 

There was a terrible tightness about his heart when he 
made this discovery. 

What should he do? 

lie tried to shake off tho deadly lassitude which had 
seized upon him. 

Ho made one more effort to mount the window-sill. 

This time he succeeded. 

Animated by this partial success, he tried to take the 
next, step towards liberty. 

But here our hero fouud his strength deserted him. 

Again came over him that awful sensation of faintness 
and strengthlessness. 

Ho swayed to and fro upon the window-sill like a 
drunken man. 

lie seemed in the most imminent danger of falling into 
the street. 

He made feeble and ineffectual attempts to grasn at 
different objects. 

Each time unsuccessfully. 

His fingers wetfe unable to make use of tbeir prehensile 
qualities. 

He uttered a gasping sob, and then, unconscious of 
everything, fell backwards on the floor of tho room, his 
head coming into terrible contact with the boards. 

Had that feeling seized Lim when he swayed in the 
other direction—that is, forwards instead of backwards— 
be must have fallen into the street. 

No earthly power could have saved him. 

The noise of bis fall reached the ears of the man on 
guard outside. 

lie instantly raised an alarm, in accordance with the 
instructions he had received. 

Quilt Arnold hurried upstairs ; and, on the door being 
thrown open, Blueskin was fouud in the condition we 
have described. 

At first they thought he was dead, for they were 
unable to discover any signs of vitality. 

Mr. Snoxall was immediately sent for, and, when he 
arrived, he immediately set about recovering bis patient, 
whom be fouud in a state of unconsciousness, not death. 
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But liis condition was now rendered extremely critical 
by this relapse. 

He was once more brought to tho very brink of the 
grave. 

The reader will, perhaps, remember that, on his return 
from Lord Donmull’s mansion in Piccadilly, which was on 
the evening succeeding these events, Jonathan had gono 
upstairs to inquire after his prisoner’s condition. 

He was met on the threshold of the room by the apothe¬ 
cary, who held up his finger enjoining silence. 

Jonathan was surprised to loam that Blucskin waa so 
much worse. • 

Ho was in hopes to find he had recovered sufficiently to 
warrant his beiug taken to the cells. 

But, when he saw Blueskin extended on the bed, and 
looking tor all the world like a corpse, he abandoned tho 
idea. 

Quilt Arnold had repaired to some extent the damage 
Blueskin had done, and Mr. Snoxall did not think of it to 
acquaint him with all tho particulars of the affair just at 
present. 

Then, as for "Wild himself, he was fully occupied with 
his new project, so he did not pay so much attention as 
probably at another time he would have done. 

On tlio day following the loss of the papers, however, 
Jonathan was made acquainted with the full particulars of 
Blueskiu’s attempt to escape. 

This made him terribly uneasy. 

If the papers Lad slipped through his fingers, ho was 
determined that Blueskin should not do so. 

Let the risk he what it might, ho resolved to place 
him in some place of greater security; and, in spite of all 
Mr. Snoxall’s remonstrances, Blueskin was forthwith 
carried to the cells. 

The reader may be sura that Jonathan Wild took caro 
that it should be the strongest of the lot. 

He allowed him a plentiful supply of straw for a bed, 
but took good care to have his limbs so chained that ho 
could only move very slightly. 

It was in vain Mr. Snoxall exclaimed against this, and 
declared Low injurious it was to tho health of prisoner, 
Jonathan turned a deaf ear to all. 
lie was intent only upon keeping him safe. 

This there seemed every likelihood of his beiug able to 
do. 

Even Blueskin, strongboarted and resolute as he was, 
lost all hope. 

He was in tho clutches of tho thief-taker, and held so 
fast that it was impossible to get out. 

But liis chief anxiety was not so much for himself nor 
for the peril of his situation. 

It was for Jack Sheppard and EJgworth Bess, who, 
ignorant of his fate, must be suffering a thousand terrible 
apprehensions. 

Mr. Snoxall still continued bis attendance, and, though 
his case had seemed so desperate, Blueskin showed un¬ 
equivocal signs of rapid recovery. 

This intelligence was, of course, duly conveyed (o the 
thief-taker by tbo apothecary. 

CHAPTElt CCCI. 

.ONATHAN WILD PAYS BLUESKIN A VISIT IN IIIS CELL, AND 
STAKES A STARTLING PROPOSITION TO 1I1M. 

Had he not been so unlucky as to lose the packet of 
papers, Jonathan would have considered that at last ho had 
succeeded iu his nefarious schemes. 

Blueskin was his prisoner, and, ere long, lie was confi¬ 
dent of capturing Jack Sheppard and Edgwou-h Bess. 

The papers, however, had disappeared. 

During the day which succeeded tho night upon which 
he had lost them, Jonathan suffered an agony of appre¬ 
hension. 

lie dreaded every moment to hear the intelligence that 
tLey had been found, and their contents made public. 

Was such to be tbe case, there would, of course, be au 
end to liis daring attempt to obtain possession of the Don- 
mull estates and title, for Jonathan had dared to covet 
that too, small as was liis chance of success. 

The day passed away, however, and the next night 
came, without any snch unwelcome intelligence reach¬ 
ing his ears. 

But even this, though it may sound strange to say so, 
was productive of discomfort and uneasiness of mind. 


It was clear the papers had not been lost either iu the 
lawyer’s chambers, in the Temple-gardens, or on his way 
home after leaving tho hont. 

Had they been dropped in either of those places, he wns 
quite confident they must have been found by some ouc. 

* And, when found, the character of the papers was of such 
a startling character as to insure tfieir being made public. 

But this was not so, or bo would have hoard something 
long ore this. 

In this manner lie was driven back to tbe suggestion of 
bis sou, wlio had hinted they might have been lost in tho 
Thames. 

But, somehow, Jonathan could not bring himself to 
think this. 

Of all tho places he had been in, this was the least 
likely for them to he lost. 

To be sure, they migLt have fallen into the boat; hut if 
so, they would have beeu found by tho waterman. 

An ho pursued these reflections, Jonathan felt the sus¬ 
picions he had at first entertained of his son having pur¬ 
loined them rapidly return, and with a stronger sense of 
conviction than before. 

Ife was no stranger to the advantages which would 
accrue to his son, should ho really have them in his posses¬ 
sion. 

Ho did not so much, dread that he would use. them 
against him, as ho did that he would obtain a kind of 
mastery over him. 

The moro Jonathan pondered over it, the more likely it 
seemed. 

“ I will notice whether there is any alteration in his 
behaviour,” he muttered ; “ whether he will treat me as 
though ho thought I was in his power. If he does, then 
I shall know that ho has the papers, and it will ho no hard 
task to obtain possession of them again, and then I should 
be able to make bim smoke for it! ” 

Having come to this resolution, Jonathan wisely made 
up hi3 miud to abide tbe issue of events. 

“I will seo Blueskin,” he exclaimed, after a few 
minuteff thought; “ be must surely be by this time 
reduced to the greatest abjection! If so, it will bo all the 
easier for mo to suecced with him. But matters are now, 

I feel convinced, coming to a crisis, and I am determined 
to bring the matter to au end somehow or other ! ” 

Ho rose from the chair upon which he had been sitting 
as lie spoke, and, going to the cupboard by the side of the 
fireplace, produced a torch, of which he had a large 
bundle. 

At one time, when he paid a visit to the prisoners in 
the cells, he had always taken a dark lautern with him. 

But latterly lio had found this did not give light suffi¬ 
cient to satisfy him. 

This was owing to the impureness of the air in the cells, 
which did not permit the wick of the lamp to combust 
properly. 

With the toi-ch, however, he got on much better. 

In a pure atmosphere they gave Out a great glare of 
light, and though iu tho dungeons their lustre was much 
diminished, still they diffused sufficient light to enable 
him to see with distinctness about him. 

Being thus provided, the thief-taker lighted tho torch 
and proceeded to the dungeons. 

His heavy tread awakened many dismal echoes iu that 
subterraneous region. 

They aroused Blueskin from a kind of half-dozo into 
which he had fallen. 

He slowly and painfully raised himself up on one arm. 

The heavy footstep paused outside the door of his dun¬ 
geon. « 

He recognised the heavy step. 

He knew it was tho thief-taker, who was about to pay 
him a visit. 

He nerved himself for the worst. _ * 

One by ono the numerous heavy fastenings were un¬ 
done. 

The door was flung open. 

Then there was a glare of light which, after the dark¬ 
ness of Lis dungeon, was so brilliant that Blueskin had to 
close his eyes. 

He was unable to look npon it. 

But anxiety to know what was going to take place would 
not. allow Iff.!n to keep them., shut, and when ho opened 
them, he blinked like some nocturnal unimal distuibedly 
alight. * 
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Dimly and imperfectly he saw the form of his pera e " 
cutor. 

Jonathan Wild, on this occasion, thought fit to assume 
what he considered a highly facetious manner. 

He entered the cell with a jaunty atep, and, going close 
up to Blneskin, held the torch within about a couple of 
inches of his face. 

Blueskin shrunk back as far as he could, but that was 
only a short distance, for the chains effectually prevented 
him from moving far. 

“You don’t look well, my friend,” said Wild, with mock 
joviality iu his toues, aud which grated terribly upon the 
ears of the prisoner, who made no reply. 

“ But you will soon he better, I know,” continued Wild. 
“Just wait a moment, I have got something I want to 
say to you.” 

“ If it is to repeat the proposal yon made to me the 
other day, you may as well save yourself the trouble. Yon 
can take my answer now.” 

Jouathan Wild affected not to hear this speech, but 
busied himself iu sticking the torch in an iron ring that 
was fastened in the wall. 

Jn this position it diffused a light over the limited area 
of the cell. 

Going to one corner of it, Jonathan produced what 
Blneskiu did not know was there. 

It was a small, three-legged stool. 

But he might well he in ignorance of its presence, for 
the darkness of the cell was profound. 

Jonathan brought this to about the centre of the 
dungeon. 

Tlieu, placing it there, he sat himself down upon it. 

_ For a moment or two he looked at his prisoner in 
silence. 

Blueskin presented but a sorry spectacle. 

It grieves us to have to describe our old friend in such 
a plight. 

His head was bandaged up, and a great deal of his hair 
cut away. 

This gave him an unnatural and terrible appearance. 

His face wa3 white aud bloodless. 

His eyes dull and sunken. 

His cheeks forming two great hollows, leaving the jaws 
distinctly visible. 

His whole form was wasted aud emaciated. 

To use a common expression, he was but the shadow of 
his former self. 

Then his clothes were torn, and ragged, and soaked 
with blood from top to bottom. 

indeed, it would not be possible for the imagination to 
picture a more wretched-looking object than Blueskin now 
was. 

Jack Sheppard would scarcely have known him. 

He was very weak, and the fetters be had on weighed 
him down, but still he managed to find strength enough 
to raise himself up on one arm aud look into the counte¬ 
nance of thief-taker, where, however, there was neither 
pity nor compassion visible. 

On the contrary, he seemed to rejoice at the terriLle 
appearance which Blueskin now presented, for his face 
was distorted into a grin of hideous derision. 

He repeated his former speech iu the same disagreeable 
tones. 

“ You don’t look well, my friend, and I am sadly afraid 
that the atmosphere of this cell will not agree with you ; 
but I suppose you don’t mind that, as you are here of your 
owu free will. 

To this taunting speech Blueskin returned no reply, but 
still fixed his eyes upou the eouutenance of his tor¬ 
mentor. 

“Oh! you won’t speak. Well, never mind, I suppose 
you mean that I am to take your silence for consent. 
Well, it seems strange that anyone should lie here iu a 
place of this sort from choice. But strange things happen 
every day.” 

“ Why do you mock me, Jouathan Wild ? ” 

“Oh ! you have found your tongue at last, have you ? 
I am glad to hear it. Let’s hear you talk a bit.” 

“Jouathan Wild!” 

“ What ? ” 

“ I am at a loss to think what can have brought you to 
this cell. Surely you have some better occupation than to 
come here and jeer an J taunt me while I am powerless to 
resent your insults! ” 


“Ha! ha!” 

“ That laugh is unmeaning. Jonathan Wild, you have 
got to deal with one who knows you as well as yourself; 
and therefore all these little artifices, in which you so 
delight, although they might have an effect upon some, 
axe quite powerless upon me.” 

“ I see, my friend, you are a great deal better than I 
thought you were, and I rejoice in such a circumstance. 
I am prepared for you this time, however. It’s no good 
your trying to get out of this place.” 

And Jonathan glanced rouud at the stone walls of the 
cell trinmphautly, as thongh he would defy anyone to 
break through them. 

Blueskin did not think proper to reply in any way to 
this speech or this look. 

Wild continued. 

But he spoke in a different tone, and with a different 
manner. 

“Look here, Blueskin,” he said; “you told me just 
now that you knew me. Well, I daresay you do. You 
have had, iu past time, plenty of opportunities of studying 
my character. So much the better if you do know me, 
Blueskin. So much the better. We shall come to an 
understanding with each other all the sooner.” 

“ We shall come to no understanding whatever.” 

“ Yon think so.” 

“ I do.” 

“ Then I differ from you. Listen.” 

“ I am compelled to do so, willingly or unwillingly.” 

“ As you remark, you are compelled to listen to me. 
Now, you boast that you know me. 1 do not deny it; 
but, if 30 , you must also possess this one piece of 
knowledge— when I say a thing I always keep my 
word! ” 

But Blueskin still remained silent. 

“ Why don’t you speak ? ” at length roared the thief- 
taker. 

“ What must I say ? ” 

“ Answer me.” 

“ What ? ” 

“ Do I or do I not keep my word p” 

“ You make a boast that you do.” 

“And do I not?” 

“ When you are able, no doubt,” 

“ But I ana able.” 

Blueskin was again silent. 

“ You think to provoke me by maintaining this 
silence.” 

“ 1 have nothing to talk about.” 

“ Why do you not answer me P ” 

“ I do.” 

“ Come, come, Blueskin, we shall never get on like 
this. I want to have a few minutes’ chat with you. Why 
should we be toes, like we lately have been r You see it 
has resulted in no good to yourself.” 

“ If you are going to repeat your former proposal, yon 
may as well spare your trouble. My mind remains un¬ 
altered. My resolve is the same.” 

“ Fair and softly—fair and softly. I only submitted 
one side of the question. You must look at it in two 
lights.” 

“ There is no necessity.” 

“ But 1 say there is.” 

“ How so?” 

“ My proposal to you was this. You are my prisoner— 
helplessly my prisoner. Now, upon certain conditions, I 
am willing, not only to set you at liberty, but also to 
restore you to that position which you but recently occu¬ 
pied in my household. Thei'e you were in comfort and in 
safety.” 

Blueskin turned over on his straw impatiently. 

Jonathan continued. 

“ The simple conditions which I mentioned were, that 
you should discover to me the whereabouts of Jack Shep¬ 
pard and Edgworth Bess, and aid me in the designs which 
I have formed against them.” 

“ And do you think, Jonathan Wild,” exclaimed Blue- 
skin, in furious tones, “ do you think that I am_ such a 
monstrous villain as to doom my comrade to an ignomi¬ 
nious death, and be instrumental in depriving a poor perse¬ 
cuted girl of her just inheritance ? No, Jonathan Wild. 
Ten thousand times no! ” 
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[JONATHAN WiLD’s SON SECRETING 

CHAPTER CCCII. 

JONATHAN WILD THREATENS 1SLUESKIN WITH THE CON¬ 
SEQUENCES OF IIIS REFUSAL. 

Bi.Ueskin pronounced these words with such tremendous 
energy that he made the vaulted dungeon ring again, and 
Jonathan Wild shrank back with something like surprise 
visible upon his countenance. 

But, as soon as he had spoken, the factitious vigour 
with Which he had been inspired suddenly left him, and 
Blueskiu fell back upon the straw as though dead. 

Jonathan did not move hand or foot; and, his first sur¬ 
prise over, he sat calmly upon his stool looking at him. 

Blueskin’s swoon was only a partial one, and he e soon 
recovered himself from the effects of it. i 

As soon as he felt himself able, ho raised himself agt.»n, 
and, looking his tormenter in the face, said, with as much 
calmness as he could assume— 

^“Jonathan Wild, cease to torment me upon this theme. 
You know my determination, and I shall not depart from 
it. My mind is firmly made up.” 
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“ Oh! it is, is it ? ” said Wild, mocking the tone of 
voice in which he spoke. 

“ Jt is.” 

“Very well, then; that will do.” 

“ I rejoice to hear you say so, and I hope you will ho 
good enough to leave me.” 

“Oh! dear no; we can’t part yet, my friend. I have 
not said all I intended to say to you, and I can’t go away 
till I have. Just listen.” 

“ I am compelled to do so.” 

“ So you said before, and uncommonly true the remark 
is. Now pay attention, as you must be aw r are there are 
two sides to every question.” 

“ If there were a thousand sides to your proposal, my 
determination would still remain unaltered.” 

“ Oh 1 indeed. Well, now, I differ from you there 
entirely. When I made j’ou the proposition, 1 told you 
what advantages would accrue to j*ou if you accepted it. 

“Advantages?” ,,, ,, 

“ Yes; but I did not tell you what would be the conse¬ 
quences of your refusal.” 


2so. SO. 
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“Nor teed you.” 

So you think, perhaps; hut I will tell you just the 
.same.” 

And, as he spoke, Jonathan Wild assumed what he 
considered to he a very striking and highly effective atti¬ 
tude. 

Leaning forward, he placed one elbow on his knee, and 
supported his head with one hand. 

The other hand he allowed to rest in a negligent sort of 
manner upon his other knee. 

In this position he leered into lilueskin’s countenance, 
as he said— 

“ Blueskin, my friend—for such, when I think about the 
past, I cannot help calling you—Blueskin, my friend, you 
made a very egregious mistake when you thought proper 
to leave me and link yourself with my enemies. You have 
done no good since; whereas, if you had been content to 
remain with me, all would have gone on as well as 
before.” 

“ Until I ceased to be of service to you.” 

“ Now, Elueskin, my dear friend, don’t talk like that. 
But I daresay the pain of your wound has an irritating 
effect upou jour temper. I am afraid, too, that it con¬ 
fuses your mind, and disables you from seeing things as 
clearly as you ought to do.” 

“ 1 understand sufficient.” 

“A delusion—a delusion. Now, I will tell you what I 
will do; for, really, if you will believe me, I should like 
to put an end to the dissensions between us.” 

“ You can easily do so.” 

“How?” 

“ Cease to pursue Jack Sheppaid and myself like you do, 
and no longer persecute the poor heiress.” 

“ 11a ! ha! An easy way, truly. No—no, mj' friend ; 
the thing must be done 111 a different v. ay to that—in an 
entirely different way. But this is what I shall have 
to do: I shall have to show you your exact position, 
which I am sure, by your behaviour, you cannot compre¬ 
hend.” 

“ There you are in error, Jonathan Wild.” 

“ No, it is you who arc in error, as I will quickly prove, 
if you w ill allow mo the opportunity.” 

“ I am not in a position to interfere with or prevent 
what you may intend to do.” 

“ Oh! you acknowledge that, do you ? Then, let me 
tell you that is an important admission—such a one as, 
candidly speaking, I did not think yon would make. 
However, it is highly satisfactory for me to find that your 
intellects are not quite in such a state of confusiou as 1 
thought, they were.” 

Blueskin moved uneasily. 

Jonathan’s mauner galled him, as well as the tact that 
he was powerless to escape from being thus tormented. 

Wild continued. 

“ Just have a look at the past. You know my way of 
l carrying on business. In fact, von are acquainted with a 
great many of my secrets—I lrmy say all, so far as trade 
I is concerned. We got ou well together. 1 found I could 
trust you and depend upon you, just as well as 1 could 
depend upon mj self. I was liberal to you, and you were 
[ content. Thus, all weut well, and to the mutual advantage 

i of all persons. Now', Blueskin, answer me this, and 
answer me truly : have you ever been ro comfortable since 
yon quitted my employ, as you were before you did so ? ” 
“Not bodily; for,*in consequence of your inveterate 
kostilitj 7 , I have had much to suffer; hut then, I have had 
t the consolation of an approving conscience.” 

“Bah! bah! bah!” 

[ “ You do not know what that is, Jonathan Wild, and, 

| in all probability, yon never will. But 1 do, and it lias 
| encouraged me to endure all tlie miser}* you have inflicted 
jj upon me.” 

j “ Now, Blueskin,” said Wild, in an affected deprecatory 
f manner, “ do, for goodness’ sake, talk sense. It you will 
j ouly do so, I can get along; but when you talk about such 
: d d nonsense as approving conscience, you turn me sick. 
Listen.” 

“ To what ? ” 

“ To what I was saying when yon flew off at a tangent. 
You admitted, however, that you had never been comfort¬ 
able since you set jourself up iu opposition to me.’ 
i “The opposition came from you, not from us. We 
\ would willingly have let you alone, hut you would not 
fcUow us to do so.” 


“But j on forget, Blueskin, that you interfered with 
my plans—that, in fact, jou interrupted my choicest 
scheme.” 

“ That of robbing an unprotected girl of the wealth 
and title wdiick should belong to her. A feat well worthy 
of you, truly! ” 

“No matter., you interfered, and you perceive the 
consequences. You have gained nothing by your oppo¬ 
sition ; on the contrary, you have lost everything. There 
was the matter of Jack Sheppard. Curse the fellow! It 
is he who has caused all this trouble, and I hate him for 
it! You brought him to me, as I believe, thinking that 
he would serve me; but, instead of that, how has he 
behaved ? and then, when he rebelled, jou sided with 
him.” 

“ And should do so again under the same circum¬ 
stances.” 

“ Then I lament your want of sense.” 

“ You may do sc.” 

“ I do. But enough of that. I say you joined him, 
and set yourself up against me. How foolish must such 
a proceeding be upon your part! As though you two could 
contend with any amount of success against anyone so 
powerful as I am! ” 

“ You overrate yourself.” 

“ Not so; events will prove that I do not. As j'et, who 
has been best olf in the contest ? ” 

“ You have not succeeded.” 

“ But I can easily do so. At any rate, I have you in 
my power, so wholly that it is impossible for you to be 
extricated from it. 1 can do with you just as I please. 
I could slay you at this moment, if it auswered my purposo 
to do so, and you would not be able to so much as raise 
j*our arm to ward off the fatal blow ! ” 

“ And why do j*ou not strike it ? ” 

“ For reasons of my own, which, if you thought proper, 
jou could easily become acquainted with.” 

“What are thej*?” 

“All in good time. You are not prepared to hear 
them yet. Do you admit that you are wholly and utterly 
in my power ? ” 

“ I cannot deny it.” 

• “ Well, then, if such is the case, it appears I am iu a 
position to dictate terms to you.” 

“Jonathan Wild,” said Blueskiu, “ yon are ouly beating 
about the hush. Whether it is with the intention of 
stultifying nay intellects or not I know not, but your con¬ 
versation comes to just the same point as before. Yon 
would offer me my freedom upou conditions,-that I re¬ 
enter your service, and deliver Edgworth Bess and Jack 
Sheppard into your bauds, for you to do with them as 
you maj* think fit.” 

Jonathan clapped his hands. 

“ Bravo, Blueskin ! ” he said. “ Your brain is not half 
so muddled as i thought it was. You comprehend your 
position very well indeed.” 

“ And am I right with regard to the proposal you would 
make mo ? ” 

“ Perfectly right.” 

“ Then, Jonathan Wild, I repeat what 1 said a short 
time ago. Mj answer is no; if necessary, a thousauJ 
times no 1 ” 

“ Oh! indeed. You refuse ? ” 

“ Most certainly.” 

“ Stop a moment. You have not taken all things into 
consideration. Believe me, the proposal is made out of 
the good feeling I have for you.” 

“Ha! ha!” 

“ Yon laugh.” 

“Yes, and so would anyone else who heard Jonathan 
Wild talk about having good feeling tor anyone.” 

The tkiet-taker Scowled. 

“Blueskin,” ho said, “ I am willing to spare j*our life' 
if you are willing to have your lire spared. Ho you think 
that, if you refuse to assist me in capturing Jack Slmppard 
and Edgworth Bess, I should fail to do so? No! I 
merely metffio® that as a condition of your freedom, m 
order that I may be assured of your good faith. Aik r 
that I should have no doubts, and once more take jou 
into fay confidence, as I did of old. 1 feel the waDt of 
you, or, at any rate, of some person upon whom i could 
rely.” 

“ There is your son.” 

“ I like him not! I like him uotl" 
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Jonathan frowned darkly as ho spoke. 

Any allusion to his sou always disturbed him, and on 
the present occasion his mind was tortured with the sus¬ 
picions, which he could not dissipate, respecting the loss 
of the important packet of papers. 

Blueskin noted the effect his words had upon him. 

“Join me!” said Wild,, chasing away all thoughts of 
his son; “join me! I promise you shall have no occasion 
to repent of having done so. Join me, I say! It will be 
the best for both of us.” 

” That I dispute.” 

“ When yon were at my right hand, I always succeeded 
in what. I undertook, and never met with the vexatious 
disappointments which lately I have so frequently expe¬ 
rienced ; and now I cannot help thinking that you were 
in some mysterious way connected with my successes.” 

“ Jonathan Wild! ” said Blueskiu; “ hear me, once for 
all. It is impossible for mo to join you again, or for us 
ever to assume our former position with respect to each 
other. Circumstances have made us foc3, and such we 
must continue.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said Wild; “ then do you know what 1 
shall do ? You have confessed yourself in ray power; and 
well yon know that you are. You cannot save these two 
persons, and you cannot save yourself, unless you choose 
to subscribe to my conditions. Let me see; what is to¬ 
day? Oh! Saturday. Very good; that will do capitally. 
The sessions come on on Wednesday; you will be brought 
up; case against you; tried; found guilty, of course; 
sentence of death in duo form} and you will be hanged on 
Monday morning! ” 

“ Jonathan Wild! ” 

“What?” 

“ Yon have been talking a great deal about my being 
in your power; do you forget that you are in mine ? ” 

Jonathan started. 

But he quickly recovered his self-possession. 

“ In what way am I in your power ? ” 

“ Do you forget with what secrets of yours I am ac¬ 
quainted ? When I am brought up for trial I will make 
a full confession of all your villainies ! ” 

“ Bah ! bah ! bah ! ” 

“ You may affect to despise me, hut you will find 1 shall 
be as good as my word.” 

“ So you may be! so yon may be, and welcome! Tell 
all you like—it win make no difference to me. I am in 
remarkably good odour with the authorities just at present, 
and it does not matter what you say—all will be put down 
to the ravings of malice. If you think that gives you any 
power over me, you are deceived.” 

“Well, we shall see.” 

“ So we shall, if we live long enough; but the term of 
your existence is rapidly drawing to a close, unless you 
choose to reverse your late determination; and I hardly 
tLink you will be fool enough to adhere to it.” 

“ I shall adhero to it. Jonathan Wild, I defy you! Do 
your worst! ” 

“ I shall keep my word. However, I am willing to 
give you one more chance for escape. I will come and 
see you again on Monday. Until then, you can occupy 
yourself in reflecting over your positiou; you will have 
nothing else to do.” 

“ You may as well take your answer now.” 

“I do ; hnt still, for all that, I shall allow you an 
opportunity of altering your mind.” 

“ You need not.” 

“ Oh! you don’t know.” 

“ I do.” 

“ So you may think. You can either tell me where 
I cun find Jack Sheppard and Edgworth Bess or not, just 
as you please. But, if you do not tell me, I cannot long 
remain ignorant of their whereabouts ; and then, when I 
have them in my hands, you w ill no longer have nu oppor¬ 
tunity of proving your good faith.” 

“ Nor do I require one.” 

“ But I dc-.” 

“Jonathan Wild, I wish you would believe mo when I 
say that °U this talk is idle. You see, after our long 
interview, things remain just as they wore upon the 
former occasion, and it will be the same always.” 

“ Then you shall swing ! ” said Jonathan, his anger at 
length getting the better of him ; and, starting up from 
the stool upon which he sat, as he spoke—“ you shall 
swing! I would fain have spared you that ignominious 


fate, if I could; but, since you are resolved upon it, why, 
you shall swing. It will be the easiest matter in the 
world for me to get up a case against you and Lave you 
convicted—then all will be over.” 

“ So you fondly imagine, no doubt.” 

“ I don’t imagine; I am certain. Farewell! I leave 
you yet a chance to change your determination. There is 
time. I repeat, you cau have from now until Monday 
morning to reflect.” 

As he spoke these words, the thief-taker stalked 
angrily from the cell, taking the torch, and carefully 
locking the door after him. 

He was much annoyed at the want of success which 
bad attended all the efforts he had made. 

He had spared no trouble—he laid used every argu¬ 
ment his imagination could suggest—but all to no pur¬ 
pose ; the resolution of the prisoner remained unshaken. 

Still he scarcely despaired. 

He know well how powerful an instinct was the desire 
of life, and he fancied that, even In the eleventh hour, 
Blueskin would give way. 

How far he was sincere in his proposals, and what 
would have been the result if Blueskin bad consented to 
them, we leave the reader to judge. 

Ho must liaue obtained a tolerablo insight into bis 
character by this time, if possessed of any penetration at 
all; and he need only ask himself the question whether, 
if he was in Blneskin’s place, ho would feel inclined to 
put any faith in his promises. 

Whether ho succeeded or not on the Monday morning, 
time alone can determine. 

We can only patiently await the progress of events. 

For the present, however, we must leave Jonathan 
Wild to mature his schemes and meditate fresh villainies, 
while we devote our attention, to the proceedings of Jack 
Sheppard and Edgworth Bess, of whom wo have for so 
long lost sigLfc. 


CHAPTER CCCIII. 

RELATES THE FORTUNES AND ADVENTURES OF JACK 

SHEPPARD AND EDGWORTII BESS UPON TIIEIR ARRIVAL 

IN LONDON. 

When Jack Sheppard, after committing the robbery in 
the lane, stopped tho stage-coach, lie almost lifted Edg¬ 
worth Bess into it. 

The events took place with so much rapidity that tlie 
poor girl had no time to make even an attempt at resist¬ 
ance, and her senses, too, were so distracted that she 
scarcely knew what she was about. 

She was, indeed, quite passive in Jack’s bands. 

Upon finding herself in the inside of the coach, she 
mechanically sat down upon the vacant seat that was 
nearest to her; and she bad scarcely done so before tho 
vehicle was set in motion again. 

Then she began to rcollect herself somewhat. 

She leant back in her seat, and clasped her bands over 
her eyes—then burst into a passionate fiood of tears. 

Those tears almost broke Jack Sheppard’s heart; ho 
could endure, be thought, any other sight than that of 
seeing her weeping, aud that unmanned him com¬ 
pletely. 

There were two other persons inside the coach, and, as 
they had nothing else better to do, they looked at the two 
new comers with great curiosity, though the dim light 
which hung from the roof of the coach did not permit 
them to see very distinctly. 

But, beyond this regard of inquisitive curiosity, they 
did not go. 

They did not ask what was the cause of her grief, or 
inquire whether it was in their power to do anything to 
assaugo it. 

For this, however, Jack was thankful. 

We felt that any interference would exasperate him to 
such a degree that lie should cease to be master of bis 
actions. 

So it was, perhaps, fortunate for all parties that no 
more notice was taken. 

Jack did not attempt to soothe Edgworth Bess in any 
way. 

It was not that ho felt unwilling to do a , but because 
be was at a loss to think what he could say or do that 
would tend towards it. 

So he was silent. 


The coach rolled on, at what was then consider? '1- the 
wonderful rate of ten or twelve miles an hour 

It was rather an imprudent thing for Jack to this 

journey in so public a manner, but he almost lelt careless 
of all consequences. . . 

For one thing, he calculated upon arriving in London 
at an hour wheu very few persons would be abroad. 

That was the hour just before.daybreak. 

And so he was forced to remaiu silent, and occupy him* 
self with his own thoughts. . . 

This was an occupation which did not promise to be a 
very pleasing one. c . 

Ho looked at his fellow-travellers, but, their curiosity 
being now exhausted, they had ceased to trouble any 
further about them. . 

They were both hard-featured looking men, and, it their 
countenances were any index to their dispositions, it was 
certain they possessed little sympathy, and still less com¬ 
miseration, for the sufferings of others who might not be 
so well off as themselves. 

It was in this way, then, that the journey was per¬ 
formed. 

It was not a long one, for Jack had not succeeded in 
getting very far from Loudon. 

As he expected, the coach pulled up iu the Borough, 
just a little before dawn. 

Some faint signs of the approaching day might have 
been distinguished by a close observer, but that was all. 

Jack alighted, and paid the fare for himself and his 
companion. 

Thi 3 done, he took hold of her arm and led her un¬ 
resistingly away. 

But only for a few paces. 

As soon as the inn before which the coach had stopped 
wai fairly out of sight, Edgwortli Bess stopped, and 
released herself from the slight hold which Jack held 
upon her arm. 

Then she recoiled a few paces. 

Jack observed this with the greatest surprise. 

But, before he could utter a word, she spoke. 

He made no attempt to interrupt her. 

He felt constrained to listen. 

“ Jack,” she said, in a voice choked with sobs, “ Jack, 
what booty did you take from that man iu the lane I ” 

Jack stammered and hesitated. 

“ Let it he what it will, yon must restore it to its owner. 
Money, got in the way you obtained that, will he a curse 
to us 'instead of a blessing. I say again, you must restore 
it; and in that way make the only reparation you can for 
the crime you have committed. 

“ Impossible.” 

“No—uo. It is not impossible.” 

“ It is—believe ine, it is. The mischief is done, and 
cannot he repaired. What, think you, would be tlie result 
. of returning these things ? I should be laughed at and 
captured.” 

“ No, not captured.” 

“Yes, 1 should. They would certainly give me into 
custody.” 

“ Then, Jack, there is one other thing you must do.” 

“ What is it P ” 

“ Nay, do not come any closer. Siuce, by your own 
| showing it is impossible for you to restore these things, 
you must fling them away.” 

“ Fling them away ? ” 

“ Yes; and if you really have that regard for me which 
you profess to have, you will not hesitate a single moment 
to do a3 I desire. Fling those things away.” 

“ And starve P ” 

“ Yes, and starve. It will be better that we should do 
that than procure food by such means. It will be the 
means of getting us into still further trouble. Take my 
advice, and lling them all away.” 

“The money, too ?” asked Jack. 

“Yes, every farthing of it, for it will never do us any 
good, but bring us into fresh difficulties and dangers. 
Oh ! Jack, how could you have committed such an act P ” 

Tears checked further utterance. 

Jack endeavoured to draw closer to her, but she shrunk 
from him and avoided him. 

He was as much paiued as surprised at this behaviour. 

He could not understand it. 

“ I acted for the best,” he said, apologetically; “ or as 
I thought for the best. But, now that the mischief is 


done, do not ask me to fling the money away. That 
would he madness, situated as we now are.” 

“ You refuse, then P ” 

“ I do not exactly refuse,” said Jack, hesitatingly, 

“hut”- 

“ Oh! Jack, do uot cause me to alter my good opinion 
of you. Be guided by me, aud, take my word for it, it 
will be best. Fliug all that money away which you have 
obtained by sueb dishonest means, aud try to obtain some 
more iu a better manner.” 

“You know not what you ask,” said Jack. “If I 
throw this money away what is to become of us ? ” 

“ We must trust in Providence.” 

“ If we do, we shall indeed have a frail dependence.” 

“Jack!” 

“ I repeat again, we shall have a frail dependence. I 
have no faith in this same Providence which people prate 
so much about. If it had any regard for innocence and 
suffering it would not have permitted you to remain so 
long in the condition you are.” 

“Oh! Jack—Jack! Ho uot speak like that—pray do 
uot. If you do, you will break my heart—indeed you 

“ Yon will break mine if you continue to sob and weep 
like you do now. Cheer up! Believe me, all will yet be 
well.” 

“ It will be well if you will fliug away that money. 
Oh! do uot hesitate any longer. In London money can 
be procured bv honest aud honourable means. If you can¬ 
not obtain it, I will try to do so.” 

“ You speak in ignorance of the world.” 

“ I may do. But I speak that which is right, and you 
cannot deny it. Fling that money away, I pray you.” 

“ But Blueskin,” urged Jack. “ Think of him. He is, 
doubtless, a prisoner in the power of the villain Wild. 
The gold you ask me to cast away would, perhaps, pro¬ 
cure his freedom. Do you not wish that object to be 
attaiued ? ” 

“ I do. Heaven knows I do. But you must accomplish 
it by some other means than those.” 

Jack was silent. 

He was uuwilling to refuse anything which his compa¬ 
nion asked, but this last request seemed to him to be 
quite out of tLe bounds of reason. 

He hesitated. 

“Oh! Jack,” continued Edgwortli Bess, “ if you only- 
knew the anguish I suffered while we were in that coach. 
But, while I suffered, 1 reflected, and came to a resolu¬ 
tion.” 

“ What was it P ” 

“ 1 resolved to urge this upon you, even as I liavo 
done, aud try whether I could uot persuade you to act in 
accordance with my wishes, and then, in the event of your 
refusing ”- 

“ What ?—oh ! what ? ” 

“ I thought you might refuse, though I hoped and 
trusted that yon would not. Still, if you did ”- 

A fresh gush of tears prevented her from announcing 
lier resolution. 

Jack’s anxiety was extreme. 

“ If you did refuse, Jack,” she said at length, recover¬ 
ing from her emotion with a great effort—“ if yon did 
refuse, I should part from you.” 

“ Part from me P ” 

“ Yes. You have the choice of two alternatives. You 
must either cast away that ill-gotten money or cast away 
me. Now, which will you do P ” 

“ Oh ! Bess ; you torture me to madness. Do, I pray 
you, listen.” 

“ Forbear to use any arguments. No matter how good 
you might consider them—they would be powerless with 
me; they would not induce me to alter my determina¬ 
tion.” 

“ But one word ”- 

“Not even one ! No, Jack ; you must tell me at once 
which you will do. Can it be possible that you hesi¬ 
tate P ” 

“ I cannot believe that you are in earnest; or, if you 
are at the present moment, I thiuk, ere long, you wnll 
repent, and wish that ”- 

“ Never, never! Do not flunk such a thing as that for 
a single moment.” 

“ I wish, dearest, that you would come nearer to me, 
that you would allow me to persuade ” - 
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“ You cannot persuade me! No, Jack; let us cease 
this dispute at once. Either you cast away that money, 
or we part, and henceforth our paths will lie in opposite 
directions.” 

Jack was torn with conflicting emotions. 

He was willing to do as his companion asked him, but 
he was unable to see the policy of it. IIo asked himself 
the pertinent question of what were they to do in the 
event of consenting to part with the money ? 

Bess observed the conflict that was going on in his 
mind, and was silent. 

At length she spoke. 

“ nave you decided ? ” she asked. 

“ I cannot deeide without you listen to what I have to 
urge upon you.” 

“ Farewell, then. Farewell. We must part.” 

She sobbed bitterly. 

“No—no! we must not part!” said Jack, springing 
forward, and endeavouring to eateh hold of her apparel. 

But she eluded him, and increased the distance that 
already existed between them, and continued to retreat as 
Jack advanced. 

He paused, for he felt that no good could be accom¬ 
plished in that way. 

“ Oh! Bess,” he cried, “ do not present mo to such a 
terrible alternative. Without this money we shall 
perish”- 

“ And, if you retain it, we shall part.” 

“ No-no?* 

“ But I say yes. My determination, so far from being 
altered, is strengthened. You cannot shake it. Jack, 
must we part ? ” 

“ No—no; ten thousand times no.” 

“ Then east away the money.” 

“ Oh! do not press this point; pray do not. Make 
some kind of compromise.” 

“ No—no; none. I can, however, see that yon, like 
me, have eome to a determination. Well, I am sorry, I 
trust yon will uot abide by it.” 

“ What do you meau 9 ” 

“ I see that you are resolved to keep the money.” 

“ No—no.” 

“ Cast it awav, then.” 

“ No—no.” 

“ I feared this would be the result. Farewell! Jack; 
farewell! We must part. Guo word before I go. Will 
yon cast away that money ? ” 

“Nay, I”-— 

“ Enough—enough; say no more. I shall urge this 
matter no further. You have deeided. Farewell! ” 

No words eould possibly express the anguished tone 
with which these words were uttered. 

No sooner had she spoken them,-than she turned round 
and glided away into the semi-darkness like a shadow. 

She vanished immediately. 

For a moment, at least, Jack Sheppard was so petrified 
with astonishment that lie was unable to move hand or 
foot. 

But, when the power of volition was restored to him, he 
uttered a loud cry, and darted off in the direction which 
Edgworth Bess had taken. 

But the turnings about that spot were perplexingly 
numerous, and no trace of her eould be seen. 

Scarcely daring to believe in the reality of what had just 
taken plaee, Jack Sheppard cried aloud— 

“ Bess, darling—Bess, darling! come back to me. Oh ! 
pray come baelc to me. Come bade, and I will no longer 
hesitate to consent to your wishes; but come back, I pray 
you! Answer me ! Speak one little word to let me know 
where you have concealed yourself! Wo cannot part 
thus; it is impossible! Bess—Bess ! Answer me ! Come 
back! ” 

Jack ceased 

The violence or his emotion overcame him. 

Ho could no longer give utterance to his supplicatory 
words. 

He had raised his voiee until it became a loud shout. 

It rung with a startling effeet through the silent and 
deserted streets. 

But no reply came, save the wailing echo of his own 
words. 

Distraeted and maddened. Jack rushed frantically down 
the turning opposite to where ha stood, and which he 
fancied his companion must have taken. 


He continued his cries as he sped along it, to the sur¬ 
prise of those persons who happened, at that early hour, 
to be abroad. 

At length the end of the street was gained, aud 
numerous others spread out before him, leading in every 
conceivable direction. 

He paused, and, with the hopelessness of despair, re¬ 
newed his cries. 

But all in vain. 

They met with no response. 

His decision came too late. 

Had she melted in the misty morning air, Edgworth 
Beso could not have disappeared more suddenly and com¬ 
pletely than she had done. 

Stupefied and bewildered with grief and astonishment. 
Jack Sheppard once more looked around him. 

He found himself surrounded by a tbrong of curious, 
eager persons, each of whom stretched their heads for¬ 
ward to see and hear what was taking plaee. 

When he perceived this, Jaek shrank back from the 
public observation ho had drawn upon himself, and, with 
his heart almost bursting with grief, and his eyes blinded 
by tears which he could uot repress, he rushed along the 
empty thoroughfares. 

But he no longer called upon Edgworth Bess, and 
implored her to return. 

His voice refused him. 

Ilis throat was swollen, and, had his life depended upon 
it, ho could uot have articulated a single word. 

At length, breathless and exhausted, he sank down 
upon some stone steps that led up to some edifice. 

What lie did not look to see. 

His strength was quite spent. 

He eould go no further. 

He buried Ins face in bis hands, and groaned. 

Tears, too, the first he had shed for rnanj' a long diy, 
forced their way through his fingers, and trickled down od 
to the steps. 

He groaned heavily. 

All other evils and calamities were now forgotten. 

He eould remember nothing, and think of nothing, but 
the terrible loss he had sustained. 

By degrees, however, his grief abated in its violence, 
and then, becoming conscious of some slight sound near 
him, he looked up, and again found himselt surrounded by 
a curious crowd of people, who all wondered what was the 
cause of his grief. 

No sooner did Jaek make this discovery than he started 
to his feet. 

The people involuntarily made way for him. 

Jaek darted through their rauks in a moment, and fled. 

Such despair and grief as he now felt, he had never 
before experienced. 

He had lost Edgworth Bess, and entirely through his 
own fault. 

This knowledge inflicted fresh poignancy. 

Where to look for her now he knew not. 

Ho had not yet sutliciently recovered the use of his 
faculties to be able to think with any degree of calmness 
upon the subject. 

He only exhausted himself by rushing in all directions, 
without pursuing any method. 

In this way it happened that he frequently went over 
the same ground twice. 

At length, upon looking around him, lie saw ho had 
again reached the spot where their brief conversation had 
taken plaee. 

He knew it again in a moment. 

Then he grew calmer. 

The tumult of his mind gradually subsided. 

He looked around him. 

It was now broad daylight, and that spot which, a few' 
hours before, had been completely deserted, was now tilled 
with people. 


CHAPTER CCCIY. 

JACK SHEPPARD RESOLVES UPON ONCE MORE MAKING 
HIS WAY INTO WILD’S HOUSE, AND ATTEMPTING THE 
RESCUE OF BLUESKIN. 

But, although Jaek continued thus to look Rround him, he 
was unable to see anything that would serve as a clue to 
the whereabouts of the poor heiress. 

He was filled with dread on liei acoount, not so much in 
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consequence of the danger a friendless, penniless, and un¬ 
protected girl must necessarily run in London, hut because 
he had little doubt that, ere long, she must fall an easy 
prey into the clutches of her implacable enemies. 

This almost drove him to madness, because ho had no 
one he eould accuse cf driving her into this great danger 
hut himself. 

She was gone—utterly and completely gone. 

It seemed at first like a dream, but its reality soon 
pressed itself upon him. 

In a more systematic and logical manner than he had 
adopted hitherto, he recommenced his search. 

In spite of the danger he brought upon himself by 
doing, he inquired after his missing companion ef every 
person he met. 

But no one could give him any intelligence. 

He inquired at every house in every street contiguous 
to the one in which she had disappeared, and still with 
the same disappointing result. 

No one had seen her. 

No one knew anything about her. 

At length, after many hours of unsuccessful search, he 
crawled into a puhlic-liouse, and, thoroughly wearied, he 
sunk down upon a seat, and called for refreshment. 

His position now, terrible as it was before, seemed ten 
times worse. 

Indeed, in comparison, it sunk into insignificance. 

Where Blueskin was, or what was his fate, ho was 
equally iguorant as he was of the situation of Edgworth 
Bess. 

His grief now had almost passed away, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by a deep and hopeless despair. 

He felt almost as though he could give himself up to 
his foes, and no longer continue his desperate fight 
against the force of fate. 

In this frame of mind he remained for a long time, but 
at length hope slowly returned to his heart. 

He resolved, if possible, to find Blueskin. 

With this intent he rose and left the public-houst. 

Upon going out into the streets again lie found it was 
quite dark, and that night had fairly come. 

A cool wind swept past, and he felt grateful for it. 

It cooled the fever of his brain, for his head and face 
were hot and Hushed. 

Jack, almost without considering upon the subject, 
directed his steps towards Newgate-street. 

The impression that Blueskiu had fallen into the hands 
of Jonathan Wild had taken hold of his mind with the 
full force of conviction. 

He knew the character of the thief-taker too well to 
think that Blueskin’s life was in any immediate danger. 

In pursuing his refined system of revenge, he would 
consign him to the gallows, and that was a work of time. 

The distance to Newgate-street was not great, and 
Jack soon arrived there. 

The bustle of tho day had subsided, and the streets 
were beginning to wear an empty look. 

A slight rain that was falling tended, too, to clear tho 
streets somewhat earlier than usual. 

Jack passed the huge, gloomy prison of Newgate, and 
looked up at its black and dismal walls with a shudder. 

He did not linger near it, however, but turned the 
comer into Newgate-street, where tho residence of the 
thief-taker was situated. 

It was here that he imagined Blueskin was most likely 
to be found. 

Upon arriving opposite the ruinous structure, lie 
crossed over on to the other side of the street, and looked 
up at it. 

Prom none of the windows came the feeblest gleam of 
light. 

Whether Blueskiu was there or not, Jack had no means 
of telling. 

What would he not have given for the possession of 
some lull and definite information ? 

It was on this night that Jonathan and his son con¬ 
ducted their search in Lord Donmull’s mansion in Picca¬ 
dilly. 

Both were from home, and remained so for many 
hours. 

It was on that night, and about tho samu hour that 
Jack stood looking up at the thief-taker’s dismal edifice, 
that Blueskin mado his abortive attempt to escape. 

Oh 1 if Jack had onlj known that 1 


How easily would he have made his way to that 
window, and assisted his comrade out on to the roof and 
into some place of safety. 

He saw, indeed, the window open, and he saw the 
dark form appear at it, but the obscurity and distance 
were both too great for him to distinguish what it was. 

Indeed, he dreaded that it was one of his foes; and, 
fearful of being seen, he drew hack still further into the 
shadow of the houses close to which he stood. 

It was in vain that Jack perplexed his brain and taxed 
his inventive powers to discover some means by which he 
could assertain whether Blueskin was really a prisoner or 
not. 

The only course he coaid think of, was by making his 
way, by some means or other, into the house, and ascer¬ 
taining whether ho was really there or not. 

But the risk of such a course of action as this was so 
great that Jack shrunk from eucountering it. 

Should he unfortunately be taken prisoner at that 
juncture, their position would be terrible indeed. 

That move, then, must be abandoned. 

And so Jack stood irresolute, when, if ho could only 
have known what was taking place within, he could have 
rendered important service. 

In tho contemplation of the probable situation of 
Blueskin and Edgworth 3ese, he totally forgot his own 
danger. 

He did not remember that an accurate description of 
himself had been extensively circulated, and that a large 
reward would be paid for his apprehension and lodgment 
in any of the city prisons. 

And 3 'ct there he stood, calmly enough, within twenty 
paces of the outer wall of Newgate. 

A thousand half-formed schemes by which he eould 
accomplish his designs flitted through his brain, but none 
of thorn was clever enough for elaboration. 

Something occurred to make them all impracticable. 

And so, in this state of irresolution, he remained idle 
when he ought to have been actively at work. 

It is more than probable that the sudden disappearance 
of Edgworth Bess was a great obstruction to his inven¬ 
tive powers, which, in ordinary circumstances, were by no 
means to be despised. 

Now, however, his mind was divided between two 
objects, instead of being concentrated upon one. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that in so difficult a 
matter he should bo at fault. 

It was in vain ho tried to banish all recollection of the 
poor heiress; but he could not—the recollection of her 
loss, and his terrible uncertainty as to where she now was, 
perpetually intruded themselves. 

In this fruitless manner the whole night was spent. 

To be sure, he did Pot stand all the while upon tho 
spot, but ho hovered round about the thief-taker’s resi¬ 
dence, keeping careful guard. 

But ho was not rewarded for his trouble in auy way. 

Hawn at last approached, and then, fearful that if he 
remained there any longer he should be discovered and 
captured, ho slunk away. 

Besides which, ho was weary in body and sick at 
heart. 

He felt as though it would bo a comfort to lie down 
and die. 

Hungry, cold, and wretched, then, he crept away from 
Wild’s house, with tho intention of finding some place 
where he could shelter himself and recuperate his ex- 
liausted energies. 

Had he but stayed a few minutes longer than he did, 
he would have seen Quilt Arnold emerge and return with 
Mr. Suoxall, tho apothecary, whom he called in to attend 
to Blueskiu on a disoovery of him in his helpless condi¬ 
tion. 

Jack did not see this, but, going down a few narrow 
thoroughfares, found himself in the street called Little 
Britain. 

Here there was a coffee-house, which lie entered. 

He called first for some refreshment, which tho sinking 
of his system required him to take, and then asked for a 
bed. 

Entering a wretched room at the top of the house, he 
threw himself, dressed just as he was, upon a still move 
wretched bed. 

He closed his eyes, and endeavoured to woo sleep* but 
I deep came not. 
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He tossed over and over, tormented and distracted with 
his thoughts. 

At length he fell off into an uneasy slumber, which 
was disturbed by dreams of the most terrific description. 

They were a distorted image of the events which had 
recently taken place, and in them Blueskin, Jonathan Wild, 
and Edgworth Boss figured in strange contusion. 

By degrees, however, as exhausted Nature asserted her 
claims, his sleep deepened, until at length he slumbered 
profoundly and dreamlessly. 

It was evening when he awoke, and the room was 
already full of shadow. 

But though he awoke ho did not offer to move, hut lay 
quite still upon the bed. 

In the silence and serai-darkness of that room he 
thought he should he better able to collect his thoughts 
than elsewhere. 

He tried to keep himself calm, hut this was a most 
difiicult task. 

At one moment he thought he would hunt the king¬ 
dom over uutil ho found Edgworth Bess. 

At the next he would determine to discover whether 
Blueskin really was an inmate of Wild’s house, and if so 
to procure his freedom, aud then, with his assistance, 
endeavour to discover Edgworth Bess. 

But both of these enterprises seemed to be beset with 
insuperable obstacles, aud when ho reflected upon them, 
his spirit, dauntless as it was, seemed to shrink back, 
crushed aud appalled. 

At length he resolved to return once more to Jonathan 
Wild’s house. 

The only hope he had was that he would be more suc¬ 
cessful than on the preceding night in discovering some¬ 
thing that would serve him as a clue. 

This determination being the only rational one he could 
come to, he at once put it iu practice. 

He took up his position much iu the same place. 

But on this occasion his patience was not destined to 
be put to so severe a trial as on the preceding one. 

Soon alter his arrival he saw the door of the tLief- 
taker’s house opened. 

There was very little light, but still Jack was able to 
distinguish the forms of Jonathan Wild aud someone eise, 
whom he did not recognize. 

That was Jonathan Wild’s son 

As the reader, doubtless, surmises, they wore about 
setting out upon their little expedition to the lawyer’s 
chambers in the Temple, iu search of the important 
packet of papers. 

Jack saw them sally forth, and go arm-in-arm down the 
street. 

What could fce their destination ? 

This, he thought, would in all probability he well 
worth ascertaining; so, with a silent and stealthy tread, 
he followed them at a distance, taking care to keep him¬ 
self concealed beneath the shadows of the houses. 

Not for a moment did he lose sight of their dusky 
forms, which were just visible in the darkness. 

He kept upon their track, and dogged them to the gate 
in Fleet-street leading into the Temple. 

lie was much surprised to find them halt here, aud 
could not conjecture what business they could have there 
at such an unwonted hour of the night. 

From the opposite side of the road, Jack observed all 
that took place. 

Ho stood just beneath the archway leading into Bell- 
yard. 

From this advantageous position ho saw Wild, and the 
person by whom ho was acoompanied, pass through the 
gate. 

He saw, too, that the gate was closed and locked after 
them. 

Little did the thief-taker and his son imagine at that 
moment that Jack Sheppard was so close to them. 

But so he was. 

He watched them uutil they quite disappeared iu the 
deep gloom of the Temple, and theu he pressed his hands 
over his brow, and strove to think what would be the 
best thing he could do 

“ He is out now,” he muttered. “ I am quite certain 
of that, and the probability is that he will remain out for 
sometime. The coast is as clear now as I can ever hope 
to find it. I will return to his house at once, and try 
whether I cannot set the question at rest of ascertaining 


whether Blueskin really is a prisoner in his bauds or 
not.” 

As he uttered these words, he turned round, and made 
his way hack to Newgate-street with all possible speed. 

On his way thither, however, he occupied himself by 
revolving iu his rniud which were the best means of 
entering the thief-taker’s house; for, as the reader may 
have guessed, this was what Jack had determined upon 
doing. 

A more desperate undertaking could scarcely have been 
conceived, and the probability is that no one would have 
dreamt of attempting it but Jack Sheppard. 

For some time he was unable to come to a conclusion 
upon this point, uutil, at length, he recollected the means 
by which he had once before entered. 

“Blueskin would bo iu the cells, if anywhere,” ho 
muttered; “I am quite sure of that. It is to the cells, 
then, that I must make my way. That will doit. At 
least, I hope it will, but I fear Jonathan has taken means 
to prevent me from over playing him ouch a trick again. 
And yet, who knows ? he may have omitted to do so.” 

This was but a frail hope, hut still Jack clung to it, 
for the simple reason that no better oue presented 
itself. 

It will not ho uecessary to tell the reader Jack’s precise 
intentions. They will be well enough seen by following 
his actions. 

He changed his course, then, in the first place, aud did 
not make his way into Newgate-street; but, pluugiug 
through a wilderness of narrow streets, at length emerged 
into Warwick-lano. 

Turning to the left, he passed ou rapidly until he came 
to the well-rememberod archway leading into Newgate- 
inarket. 

The iron gate* were closed and locked. 

But these were no obstacles to Jack. 

Looking up, ho saw there was room to squeeze himself 
between the top of the ironwork and the masonry; and 
ho at once set about climbiug up the gates. 

This was by no means a difiicult feat, and Jack easily 
accomplished it. 

He let himself down in safety on the other side. 

The market was plunged in utter darkness, but, heed¬ 
less of that, Jack pursued his course unhesitatingly iu a 
certain direction. 

Down the long, dark avenues ho sped, until, at length, 
he paused before a small door set in the wall. 

Ho ran his hand hastily over it, in the hope of finding 
a fastening of some kind, but in this hope he was 
defeated. 

Then he tried whether it would yield, but it resisted all 
the pressure he could apply to it. 

Finding this to he the case, he made no further attempt 
to open it, hut, retracing his steps along the passage, 
emerged into one of the open places in the market. 

Here he looked about him for a moment, and then 
made his way towards a shed, the roof of which he endea¬ 
voured to gain. 

There were several projections of various kinds, ami of 
these he availed himself. 

By their aid ho succeeded iu getting upon the roof of 
the shed. 

This was slanting, hut he made his way up it at good 
speed, for he never stumbled once. 

Upon reaching the top of the shed, he found himself 
upon a wall of great thickness. 

Ho looked down, and endeavoured io ascertain the 
depth to the ground. 

He failed to do this, but he fancied the depth was con¬ 
siderable. 

Still he did not hesitate. 

Carefully lowering himself over the brink, until ho 
hung down the full length of his arm, he prepared to drop 
th° listance. 

He let go as soon as he had steadied himself, and 
1 reached the ground with rather a severe shock. 

But lie did not lose liis feet. 

He cuuld not avoid making some slight noise in his fall, 
and now he stopped and listened whether any alarm had 
been given before he veulured to move. 

But all was still. 

Finding this tc be the case, he turned round. 

“ At last,” ho muttered. “ At last.” 

From what ha3 been previously related, we doubt no* 
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that the reader will b® already aware of what place it was 
into which Jack had thus made his way. 

It was the yard at the back of the thief-taker’s house. 

It will be recollected that, on a former occasion, he had 
been so fortunate as to discover in the yard a secret mode 
of entrance to the cells. 

For what reason this secret and apparently disused 
entrance had been constructed, Jack knew not, though 
the mystery will be cleared up. 

Without much trouble Jack found the iron ring in the 
flagstone. 

lie turned it round as before, and was rejoiced to find 
the slab come up when he pulled. 

In precisely the same manner, then, as was related at 
full-length in the eighty-fourih chapter of this history, he 
made his way into the corridor from which the cells 
opened. 

Scarcely, however, had ho passed though the secret 
door and closed it after him, than ho heard a faint sound, 
as though someone was descending the steps at the further 
end of the passage, and about to pay a visit to the cells. 

This suspicion was very quickly converted into a cer¬ 
tainty. 

lie distinctly heard the tread of a heavy foot upon the 
stone steps. 

Then he saw the faint glimmering of a light upon the 
moist and humid walls. 

Someone was coming. 

For a moment Jack forgot that Wild was from home, 
and the dread came over his heart that it was no other 
than the thief-taker who was approaching. 

Hut, whether it was or not, his discovery seemed cer¬ 
tain. 

What should he do ? 

Hastily he glanced round him in search of a hiding- 
place, but none appeared. 

Cell-door3 were on each side of him. 

He knew that, when unoccupied, the cells were merely 
fastened by an iron bar, which was placed across them, 
and sometimes not even by this 

This suggested a chance—a desperate chance, hut the 
only one. . . ' 

He might make his way iuto one of the empty cells, 
and secrete himself there until the visit was over. 

Acting upon this, he lifted down, with the utmost 
rapidity, tho bar which was placed across the door nearest 
to him. 

He pushed the door. 

It yielded. 

The cell, then, was an empty or.e. 

He glided in with the bwittuess of an apparition. 


CHAPTEK CCCY. 

WILD, JUNIOR, HAS SOME TROUBLE IN FINDING A SECURE 
HIDING-PLACE FOR THE- PACKET OF PAPERS. 

Tiie tide of events now carries us away from Juck-Shep- 
pard, hut only for a moment. 

We shall return to a relation of what happened to him 
after entering the empty cell almost immediately. 

We wish now, for a short time, to direct the attention 
of the reader to the proceedings of Wild, juuior. 

After so successfully removing the suspicions which his 
father had entertained, namely, that ho (George) had 
stolen the packet of papers, his features expanded iuto a 
grin, as the thief-taker left his bedchamber and closed the 
door after him. 

He remained without moving for some moments, and 
with precisely the same expression of satisfaction upon his 
countenance. 

This was while he listened to the sound of his father’s re¬ 
treating footsteps, in order to make sure that he really had 
gone away and not made a pretence of doing so while he 
lurked just outside the door in readiness to pop .in at an 
unexpected moment. 

He knew his worthy parent was quite capable of such a 
trick. 

Indeed, he was not satisfied with hearing him retire, 
but he crossed the floor of the room stealthily, and theu 
opened the door with great suddenness. 

But all this cleverness was expended in vain. 

Jonathan Wild was not there. 

He had really retired. 


What suspicions he had had, his son had succeeded, by 
his consummate cunning and address, in removing. 

All without was dark aud silent, and it was with a feel¬ 
ing of the utmost satisfaction that Wild, junior, closed 
the door again and turned the key in the lock, so as to be 
secure from any very sudden intrusion. 

“ There really is no sort of doubt,” he muttered, in a 
low tone of voice ; “ there is really no sort of doubt that 
the guv'nor’s a d—d fool, or else he would not have 
suffered himself to he taken in in this manner. It’s either 
that, or else I’m a d— d clever fellow. I think it must be 
the last, for the guv’nor would not take me in very 
easily.” f 

He sat himself down on tho edge of the bed. 

“I have got those papers all safe,” he continued; 
“there’s no sort of doubt about that. And very impor¬ 
tant they are, too. But, most of all, the guv’nor has no 
suspicion. He had at first, though. How strange he 
should hit upon the guilty party so soon! However, he 
will he rather confused now, 1 think. But, stop! I must 
not congratulate myself so fast. I have got the papers, 
but where shall I hide them P—that’s the question.” 

Wild, juuior, looked all round his bedchamber as he 
spoke. 

“ I must find a good hiding-place, a poor one won’t do 
at all. I shall never be able to tell when the guv’nor may 
feel his suspicions return, nor how soon he may take it 
into his head to make a thorough search of this room. 
Where on earth can I hide them P ” 

This was a very, very important qnestion, and Wild, 
junior, felt all its momentousuess. 

He rose from liis seat on the bedside, and went all over 
the room, peering into odd nooks and corners, and shaking 
his head every time he asked himself the question whether 
the place would suit. 

He knew his father was not an ordinary man, more 
especially when looking for hidden things was concerned; 
and, therefore, it behoved him to be very careful where he 
deposited the precious packet. 

An hour passed by without his having come to any 
definite decision. 

At one time he thought of leaving his room, and 
secreting the packet in some other part of the house, but 
be considered the risk of it being found was almost, if not 
qnite, as great; and besides which, there was the chance 
of exciting his father’s suspicions afresh if he heard him 
leave his chamber. 

He had thought of every hiding-place the room afforded, 
hut without being over well pleased with either; but at 
length he decided upon one which he considered, upon 
reflection, was the most eligible. 

This was beneath the flooring of the room, or, rather 
between it aud the ceiling of the room below. 

He imagined that if ho carefully raised cue of the 
plauks and placed the packet under it, and then fastened 
the plank down in sueh a manner that its ordinary appear¬ 
ance was preserved, that it would he likely to escape his 
father’s observation, should any search be made. 

At any rate, as lie could liud out no better hiding- 
place, be was, in a manner of speaking, compelled to adopt 
it. 

Before he commenced operations he went to the door, 
and, opening it, looked out and listened. 

All was silent. 

Believing, then, that he had the place entirely to him¬ 
self, he closed tho door again, and, having locked it, set 
about his task of concealing the papers without further 
loss of time. 

He took his candle, and, by the aid which its dim light 
afforded, made as good an examination of the floor as ho 
was able. 

The thief-taker’s house was an old one, and in this 
chamber, as in most of the others, the flooring was worn 
and uneven, so that the removal and replacement of .a 
hoard would not be so likely to be noticed as it would in 
a room where the floor was even and level. 

Moreover, his task would he much easier. 

Wild, junior, deposited the candle on the floor, aud pro¬ 
duced from his pocket a crowbar. 

It was in two pieces; each about twelve inches in 
length. 

They screwed together in the middle, and then formed 
a very effective weapon for burglarious aud other pur¬ 
poses. 



[abei doxmeu Deceives his death at the hands of Jonathan wii.d.] 


Oue end wa quite sharp, being formed into a kind uf 
epiko. 

With tLis Wild, junior, would Lave little trouble iu 
raising a board. 

He knelt down, and inserted it between one of the 
crevices. 

A crackling, splitting noise followed which rather 
alarmed him, and he stopped suddenly and listened. 

He was afraid the sounds would reach his father’s ears, 
and be the means of betraying him. 

But no one seemed disturbed, and, reassured bj~ the 
silence, he recommenced his task with greater caution. 

Still he could not be quite silent; a slight splitting 
noise as the nails were wrenched from their 1 old w T as un 
avoidable. 

At every few minutes would he pause to listen, aud his 
excited fancy made him think he heard slight sounds 
which, in reality, existed only iu his imagination. 

At length he raised the board sufficiently to answer his 
purpose, and, by using the crow-bar as a prop, kept it in 
the required position. 


He looked down into the space below . 

It was half-tilled with dust and cubw T ebs. 

The place seemed admirably adapted for the concern¬ 
ment of any small object, such as the packet of papers. 

George took hold of it, and, not without some misgiving, 
consigned it to the dark recess. 

lie was full of dread lest it should be discovered. 

Iu order to preserve the papers as much as possible 
from receiving any external injury, he wrapped them up 
carefully iu his handkerchief. 

lie then pushed them under the flooring, until a joist 
prevented him from pushing them any further 

The most difficult part of his task, however, had yet i'a 
come. 

That was to replace the board in such a manner that no 
suspicion should be aroused by its presenting an aiW'd 
appearance. 

It was necessary, too, that this should be done silently. 

He removed the iron bar, aud gently Dressed the vtecC 
of wood back into its place. 

Iu raising it, however, the rusty nails by which it wa g 
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secured liatl been bout to such a degree that be could not 
press it down close. 

lie bad no resource but to draw them out and straighten 
them, and this was a task which quite exhausted his 
patience. 

J3ut at last it was accomplished. 

Then, one by one, he placed them in the holes provided 
for their reception, and by the aid of the blunt end of the 
crow-bar hammered them down. 

“Thank the fates!” he said, as he raised himself and 
straightened his back, “ that job is over. I believe I have 
done it ail right. I don’t believe the guv’nor or anyone 
else heard me, I made such a little noise. I must alter 
the look of that, though.” 

Locking down at his work, he perceived a small heap of 
black dust, which, in some way or other, he must have 
removed from the recess beneath. 

It ley upon the floor, and would, perhaps, be the means 
of exciting suspicion. 

lie stooped down with the intention of removing it, but 
it then occurred to him that he might make it useful. 

Taking it up between his finger and thumb, he patiently 
filled with it the interstice between the edges of the board 
he had removed, and those next to it. 

When this was accomplished, he thought his hiding- 
place would defy detection. 

“ The guv’nor’s a d—d sight cleverer than I take him to 
be if be finds that out. I know he won’t do it, for there 
is nothing suspicious about that plank, any more than 
there is about the rest. Now I have him in my power. 
But let me see. IIow shall I act now ? 1 must be careful, 
or he will get the best of me. Now, I wonder whether it 
would answer my purpose best to turn round against him 
altogether ? If I thought so, I would do it iu a moment. 
I must not be too precipitate, however, or else I may 
spoil myself altogether. I had better get into bod, ana 
think the matter qnietlj' over, I may as well take time 
to consider. There is no need to precipitate matters ; not 
a bit.” 

And so George Wild, very well pleased with himself 
au l his prospects, prepared to retire to rest. 

As he had said, he tried to think the matter over, and 
decide what he should do. 

While thus eugaged, he fell off to sleep. 

When this event took place, however, he eonld not say, 
nor how long his slumber eontiuued, but he was aroused 
h v hearing a slight sound. 

He did not thoroughly awake, hut 1-ay in a state of sciui- 
eousciousness. 

But, the noise being repeated, he opened his eyes, but 
he had the prudence not to make the slightest movement. 

lie found, upon opening his eyes, that the room was 
not perfectly dark, but that a faint gray light pervaded the 
■whole of it. 

It was so faint, though, that the familiar objects by 
which he was surrounded appeared confused and in¬ 
distinct. 

The light came from the window, and was the first 
gleam of the coming dawn. 

Suddenly the noise, ■whatever it was, ceased. 

From the position he occupied, Wild, junior, commanded 
& view of the door of the apvrmeat. 

It was from this direction that the disturbing souuus 
had come. 

As he gazed with strainiag eyes, he saw the door gently 
and slowly open. 

■ gnat's the guv’nor,’’ he thought, but remaiued as 
motionless as before. 

_ a another moment his surmise was vended. 

A head was thrust into the room. 

Tim dim, gray light fell upon it. 

A was the head of Jonathan Wild, the thief-taker. 

*-»>a object of his visit may easily be conjectured. 

After continuous reflection, bis old sm picions returned 
to ,.i» mind, and the more ho pondered over them the 
stronger they became. 

.«»e resolved, at any rate, to pay a stealthy visit to his 
son’s chamber. 

> inr as the thief-taker and his interes's are concerned, 

-o i.uiier a pity ho did not come to this .determination 
sooner than he did. 

-a .-'.c had, lie would have found liotv George was 
it uay was just breaking when, with the stealthy 


tread of an assassin, he left his own chamber, and mad6 
his way towards that occupied by his hopeful son. 

The door was locked. 

But, as we know, such a trifle as that was nothing to 
Jonathan Wild. 

lie produced a picklock, and it was the noise he made 
with this instrument which reached the ears of George 
and awoke him. 

After the bolt of the lock was shot back, lie waited a 
moment and listened; but, as all appeared to be still, he 
opened the door, and thrust his head into the room, as we 
have already described. 

As soon as Wild, junior, saw who it was, he, of course, 
guessed what had taken place in his mind, and guessed 
his errand too. 

He resolved to have something like a revenge for this 
visit, and, if possible, frighten his father out of paying 
him another. 

It was George Wild’s custom always to sleep with a 
brace of pistols, ready for instant service, audoi* the 
bolster. 

Gently and noiselessly, then, he glided his hand towards 
them, and got hold of one. 

It was on full eoelc, so ho would have nothing to do but 
pull the trigger. 

He was not ready to do this yet, so he put his hand 
under the clothes, though, when he did so, he grasped the 
pistol by the stock, and had his finger on the trigger. 

[ Then he feigned to ho asleep. 

By the time ho had douo this, Jonathan Wild had 
satisfied himself that his son was asleep, and he accor¬ 
dingly made his waj r in. 

The first thing he did, was to crawl on his hands and 
knees towards the bedside. 

Then he slowly raised himsolf, in order to have a look 
at his son’s face. 

This was the moment for which Wild, junior, had 
waited. 

Suddenly, pretending to awake, he started upright in 
bed, and, at the same moment, he drew the pistol and 
fired it. 

He took care not to wound the thief-taker, because he 
knew, if he had done such a thing, the consequences 
would have been most serious to himself. 

Still, the bullet whistled past Jonathan’s head in any¬ 
thing hut pleasant proximity. 

He uttered a tremendous shout, which mingled strangely 
with the report of the pistol. 

Then, for the first time, Wild, junior, pretended to 
recognise who his visitor was. 

He flung down the pistol, and cried, in tones of well- 
afi’ected surprise— 

“ Well, I’ll be d—d, guv’nor, is that you? Why, who 
would have thought it! I haven’t hurt you, have I ? ” 

“No, curse it!” exclaimed the enraged thief-taker; 
“but you might have done! What the devil did you 
want to fire your pistol at me iu that way for ? ” 

“ Why, guv’nor, I didn’t know it was you. In fact, I 
woke up suddenly; seeing someone close to my bedside, 
I fired off the pistol under the impulse, of the moment.” 

“Oh! d—u your impulses!” yelled the thief-taker, 
who was not only annoyed beyond measure at his son’s 
easy manner, but also at the failure of his scheme. “ It 
was a wonder j’ou didn’t kill me.” 

“ It was, indeed. But, I did not stay to take aitn. Bci 
step a minute, guv’nor.” 

“ What now ? ” 

“ How did you get iu ? ” 

“ How did I get in I ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Through the door, of course.” 

(s I don’t know how you did it, then, for it’s d—d odd 
to me if I didn’t lock the door before I got into bed, and 
that’s why 1 thought it so strange that anyoue should 
bo close to thu bed.” 

“ You must be mistaken,” said the thief-taker, with a 
grim smile. “The door opened to iny hand.” 

. It was on the tip of George’s tongue to say— 

“ Yes, but not until yon bad picked the lock but be 
wisely refraiued from uttering the words. 

“ It’s a good job,” he continued, “ that matters have 
turned out to be no worse. I thought someoue was going 
to rob me, or something, but the tact is, the thing was 
done so suddenly that I scarcely thought at all.’* 
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“ Then you had better, another time.” 

“ Bat what did you want, guv nor ? I forgot to ask 
you that before.” 

Jonathan had anticipated this question,and had resolved 
how to reply to it. 

It would be no good, ho thought, to let his son know- 
just what brought him there on the present occasion. 

He did not say one word about his suspicions. 

Ho merely replied— 

“ I want you to get up.” 

“But I hare only just come to bed.” 

“Pho—pho! Look up; it is morning.” 

“ What do you want me to get up for ? ” 

“Why, 1 feel very uneasy about those papers, and 1 
want you to go down to the liver at once and try and find the 
waterman in whose boat we sat, and ask him whether lie 
has found them. If so, they’ arc probably still in his 
possession, and for a small sum he might easily be induced 
to give them up.” 

George Wild had all his thoughts about him while the 
thief-laker thus spoke. 

His reflections ran somewhat in this fashion. 

“Artful devil, the guv’nor, d—d if ho isn’t. I see his 
game. He wants me out of tho way. He suspects I have got 
the papers. If I hesitate about going he will be convinced 
of it. if I do go, w hy, he will take advantage of my absence 
to matte a thorough search of the chamber. He has me, any 
way. What the devil shall I do ? ” 

Truly was he between the horns of a dilemma. 

However, be knew it would not do to hesitate, so lie 
scrambled out of bed with affected alacrity, aud hastily 
attired himself. 

Then he announced his readiness to start. 

The thief-taker accompanied him as far as the front 
door, and here they parted. 

Jonathan watched his son ronnd the corner of the Old 
Bailey, and, as soon a3 he had disappeared, he turned in 
iin’1 went straight upstairs to his son’s chamber. 

He had got rid of him for some time, at any rate, he 
thought. 

But he reckoned without his host. 

Wild, junior, knew that bi3 father was watching him, 
but, the moment he turned the corner of the Old Bailey 
aud he knew ho was out of his sight, ho paused. 

“ I know what the guv’nor’« up to,” ho said, “just as 
well as if I could see him at this moment. Ha! stop! 
I have a thought! I will go back aud protend I want 
something I left behind me. Then I shall just catch 
him.” 

No eocuer had he come to this decision, thau ho pro¬ 
ceeded to act upon it. .j 

Back again he went like a shot. 

He knocked softly at the front door, and it was imme¬ 
diately opened by Tonks. 

George said not a word, but, a3 light as foot could fall, 
sped upstairs to his owu room. 

The door was open. 

He approached with the utmost stealthiness. 

He reached the door unperceived, and peeped into the 
room. 

* There, as he fully expected, with his hands behind him 
aud his eyes roaming inquisitively about the room, stood 
the thief-taker. 

George watched a moment, aud then saw him go to the 
bed, and, one by one, pull the things olF it and shake 
them. 

While he was thus engaged, Wild, junior, pounced into 
the room. 

“ Hullo! guv’nor ! ” he yelled, iu tones that fairly made 
the thief-taker start again, “ what the devil are you 
about ? Are you going to make my bed for me P ” 

Jonathan turned round. 

An angry look was on his face. 

“ What have you come back for ?” 

“ Wbat Lave I come back for ? Why, for something, I 
rather think. Who would havo thought of seeing you 
here ?” _ 

“What have you come back for ?” repeated the thief- 
taker, impatiently. 

“ Why, the fact is, guv’nor, as soon as I got outside I 
found I had got no arms about me; and, as I did not 
fancy going out totally unprovided with weapons, I 
thought I would just pop in again and fetch the pistol I 
fired oif a. little while ago.” 


“D—n yon pistol,” exclaimed the thief-taker, enraged 
to think his pretext for getting his son out of the house 
was detected by him. “ D—n your pistol.” 

“Just as you like, guv’nor,” rejoined Wild,junior, with 
his customary coolness. “ But what on earth are you 
about ? Curse me if I can make yon out.” 

“ Can’t you indeed, George ? ” said the thief-taker, 
looking at his son with a leer. “ Such a clever youth as 
you ought to he able to do that. Come, now, what’s tho 
good of disguise? You know what I came here for just 
as well as myself, and that is t ho reason you came back 
aud popped into tho room so suddenly.” 

“ Then you would make me believe that you can make 
me out ? ” 

“ Just as you like. I leave you to draw your owu con¬ 
clusions. I have missed the papers, and I can’t help 
thinking you have taken them.” 

“ Then, if that is tho case, guv’nor, wo had better dis¬ 
solve partnership. I can never got on when I know I am 
mistrusted and suspected. Wliat a d—d fool you must be ! 
Just as if the papers would be any good to me.” 

“Come, George, there’s no barm done. I suspected 
you. You are such a clever fellow, you know; and I 
thought it just possible you had taken the papers. I 
resolved to satisfy myself, and sent you out. You pene¬ 
trated my design, and returned unexpectedly, and caught 
me in the act of searching. Where’s tho liann ?” 

“ Why it just amounts to this. If you can’t trust me, 
we had better part.” 

“ Stuff, we are useful to each other. Now, George, 
just listen to me.” 

“ I am listening.” 

“ If you really did take those papers, confess it, aud I 
will forgive the offence. Restore them to me, and I will 
think no more of the matter. To you those papers cannot 
bo half so valuable as they are to me. You have no idea 
how much depends upon my having them in my posses¬ 
sion.” 

George Wild listened to this proposal in silence. 

But, when his father had done speaking, his resolve 
remained unaltered. 

The very anxiety which his father manifested to regain 
possession of tho papers convinced him still more of their 
importance. 

“ Now, guv’nor,” ho said, with well-assumed frankness, 
“ do let this bit of foolery drop. I tell you I havo not got 
the papers. What good are they to me ? The idea is so 
ridiculous, that it is a mystery to me how you entertain it. 
Let ns hear no inoro of it, and I v, ill promise you to do 
my best to assist you to recover tho papers. Is it a bar¬ 
gain ? ” 

“ It is,” said tho thief-taker. 

“Very good, then,” rejoined bis son; “see that you 
keep to it. Don’t mention it again. Now, do you want 
me to go down to the boat, or was it all fudge ? ’ 

“ If you will go,” said the thief-taker, “ I should be 
glad. It is just possible I dropped them in the boat. 1 ’ 

“ It’s a d—d sight more possible than that 1 took them, 
I can tell you that. And now, guv’nor, while I am gone, 
do just leave my room alone. If you turn it inside out, 
you will meet with no reward for your trouble.” 

“ I will take you at your word,” said tho thief-taker, 
with a grin. 

“All right,” said George. “ I am really off this time.” 

Ho left the room as he spoke, and made his way to tho 
front door. 

In another moment lie was on his way to tho water¬ 
side. 

He knew his journey would be a bootless one, but 
he did not care for that. 

He knew his father would most likely set soma ono 
on Lis track; and, if he did not go to tho appointed 
spot, his suspicions would return with full force. 

It was a strange partnership which existed between 
these two villains. 

Mutually distrustful of each other, they know just 
what reliance to place upon each other’s words; and 
Wild, junior, did not doubt, although be had been assured 
to the contrary, that Lis father was at that moment 
engaged in making a thorough search of the room. 

But Wild, junior, had faith iu the security of hi3 
hiding-place, and suffered very little, it any, apprehen¬ 
sion a 3 to the result of the search. 
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CHAPTER CCCVI. 

RELATES THE EXTRAORDINARY MANNER IN WHICH JACK* 

SHEPPARD WAS MADE A PRISONER IN THE CELLS 

BENEATH WILD’S HOUSE. 

The hiding-place which Jack Sheppard sought when he 
heard someone descending the stone steps that led to the 
corridor from which the dungeons beneath the tlnef- 
takcr’s house opened, was about as strange a one as could 
well be imagined. ^ 

With that boldness of invention which was tlip charac¬ 
teristic of Jack Sheppard throughout the. whole of his 
life, he hit upon the daring idea of concealing himself in 
one of the cells, until the danger of discovery with which 
he was menaced should be past. 

Surely anyone would think that oue of the last places 
in the world in which Jack would he likely to take refuge, 
would be one of Wild’s cells. 

But so it was. 

Strange things happen; aud, as we have seen, he 
voluntarily assumed a prisoner’s position. 

With the swiftness and silence of a spectre, he glided 
through the door, which, fortunately for him, gave way to 
the pressure he applied to it. 

His first impulse upon entering the dungeon was to 
elose tho door after him. 

To secure it iu auy way was impossible. 

He pushed it to. 

Then, fearful of running the risk of remaining too near 
the door, ho resolved to make his way to oue of the 
distant corners. 

The cell was profoundly dark. 

Still he hastened forward, for he was familiar with the 
plan upon which they had been constructed. 

He relied too much upon his knowledge. 

Suddenly his foot came in contact with some obstacle 
that lay upon the floor. 

So unexpected was this, that ho was unable to recover 
himself, and fell heavily upon the ground. 

In falling, he struck his forehead against ono of the 
stone walls which formed the boundary of the cell. 

The violence of the blow was so great as to at once 
deprive hnn of his souses. 

There was a convulsive movement of his limbs, and he 
lay, utterly bereft of sense or motion, upon the damp 
flooring. 

What happened after this he knew not 

The person he had heard descending the steps, which 
led from the hall in Wild’e house to the cells beneath, was 
no other than that confidential janizary, Quilt Arnold. 

Iu the absence of the thief-taker, it was part of lire 
duty to see that tho prisoners were all safe and their 
necessities attended to, and this it was that caused his 
visit on the present occasion. 

When about halfway down the steps, he fancied some 
strange sound reached his ears, and he paused to listen. 

But all was still. 

He imagined, therefore, his hearing bad deceived him, 
or else that he had mistaken some slight sound from 
above. 

Quilt carried a toieb, for of late the ail in the corridor 
had been so impure as to render a lantern almost 
useless. 

As its red glaro fell upon his countenance it revealed a 
puzzled look upon it. 

He was muttering as he camo along. 

Something had occurred to dissatisfy hnn. 

He paused before the door of the cell which was nearest 
to the foot of the flight of steps. 

In his hand he held a rather large-sized key, which was 
made so as to open all the locks upon the cell-doors. 

Thrusting its into the keyhole, he turned it round, and 
removed the iron bar. 

He opened the door a few inches only. 

Thrusting his head, and the hand which held the torch, 
into the cell, he gazed upon ils miserable occupant. 

Satisfied that all was right, he closed the door again. 

This he repeated all along the corridor, doing no more 
than ascertaining by this means that tire prisoners were 
all secure. 

At length he came to the cell in which Jack lay in so 
helpless a condition. 

Thi door was ajar, and the iron bar lying upon the 
ground. 


“ Hullo! ” he ejaculated, as he made this discovery. 
“ There’s one of these bars down again. Curse me if 
you can depend upon anybody. Well, it’s a good job I 
took it into my head to make my rounds before old 
Johnny came home. A fine row there would have 
been if he had happened to see this, after giving 
such strict orders that the bars were to be put up 
whether the cells were occupied or not. I’ll see if I can’t 
kick up a row about it when I go upstairs. Curse their 
laziness! But they knew very well I should be the 
sufferer, not them.” 

Having thus given vent to his indignation at the dis¬ 
covery he had made, Quilt Arnold came a little closer. 

“ I can’t understand it,” he continued. “ This here's 
one of the. empty cells, to my knowledge, and has never 
been occupied since—but no matter. I wonder what on 
earth they wanted to take that bar down for. However, 
before I put it up again, I think my best plan will be to 
take a look inside.” 

It was almost fortunate for Jack that he was insensible 
when this took place. 

He would have considered discovery inevitable, and, 
under that idea, might, perhaps, have got himself into 
fresh difficulty. 

As it was, he lay like a log on the floor, in one of the 
furthermost corners, quite unconscious of this fresh 
danger. 

The torch which Quilt earned had burned away a good 
deal, and now gave forth hut a dim light; so he knocked 
it up against the wall to improve its lustre. 

This done, he pushed the door open a little further, 
and looked in, much in the same manner as he had looked 
into the others. 

He waved the torch about in the endeavour to dissipate 
the darkness, which here appeared to be profound. 

Then, satisfied by this casual glance that all presented 
its usual appearance, ho withdrew again. 

The torch had failed to show him the dark form of Jack 
lying, a huddled-up mass, in one of the remote corners. 

He closed the door with a loud clang, which roused a 
thousand echoes in that dismal, subterranean place. 

But it failed to awaken Jack. 

His swoon was too deep to be removed by any such 
means. 

Quilt Arnold next raised the.iron bar, and thrust it 
through tho staples provided for its reception. 

Jack was a prisoner. 

As he put up the bar, Quilt muttered— 

“I’ll kick up a row about this, curse me if I don’t! 
But I’ll guard against this cell being left open another 
time; ami 1 don’t suppose it will ever want to be used, 
because”- 

Quilt broke off abruptly, and did not finish what he was 
about to say. 

Plunging his hand into his pocket he drew forth the 
key which he had used to lock the other doors. 

He thrust it into the keyhole. 

He turned it round. 

A sharp click followed, as the bolt shot into the matrix 
provided for it. 

“ That will do it, I rather think,” said Quilt Arnold," 
with a chuckle, as he drew out the key, and restored it to 
his pocket. “ I shan’t he bothered with that door being 
left open another time, 1 know.” 

Thus satisfied, both with himself and what he had 
done, Quilt stalked away, and continued his examination 
of the prisoners until his task was finished, and then he 
returned to the upper air. 

In the meantime, Jack still lay in the same insensible 
and lifeless state in the corner of the cell. 

Little did Quilt think of the service he had uncon¬ 
sciously done for the thief-taker, in making prisoner he 
who had been a source of so much trouble to him. 

Had he known that he had made Jack Sheppard a 
prisoner, how elated he would have been. 

But he was denied that piece of knowledge, though, if 
he had performed his duty in a proper manner, and taken 
the trouble to enter the cell, instead of just putting his head 
into it in the manner he had done, he would have been in 
possession ot it. 

Fate, however, had decreed differently. 

Quilt Arnold remained ignorant. 

As for Jack, how long he remained in that state 0? 
insensibility he never knew, but he fancied it must hava 
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been a long time, for when he at length did recover, he 
felt cold, hungry, and wretched. 

Consciousness was restored to him by very slow 
degrees. 

His first sensation was a most intolerable headache, 
which proceeded from the terrible blow he had received 
by coming into contact with the wall. 

This at first so distracted him that he was unable to 
think of anything. 

Presently, however, the violence of the pain abated, 
and he opened his eyes. 

Recollection had not yet returned to him, and he was 
astonished to find himself surrounded by total darkness. 

For a moment an awful idea took possession of his 
mend, and that was that he was blind! 

feut he endeavoured to banish this thought, aud to 
recollect what were the events which had last happened 
to him. 

For a long while he was unable to do this. 
fti8 intellects were in a sad state of confusion, and any¬ 
thing like clear thought, while his head ached in the fright¬ 
ful manner it now did, seemed quite out of the question 
By slow degrees, however, as he lay perfectly still 
upon the ground, all his late proceedings dawned upon 
his mind. 

But he was compelled to begin at a distant point, and 
trace all his actions forward from it* 

He recollected at last how he had made his way to the 
cells beneath Wild’s house ; how he had heard someone 
approaching, and how he had hit upon the desperate ex¬ 
pedient of concealing himself in one of the empty cells. 

He remembered lifting down the bar, and gliding 
through the door. 

He remembered closing it after him, aud hastening 
across the dungeon ; but at this point recollection ceased. 
After that circumstance, all was a blank. 

In vain he tortured his mind to recollect something 
further. 

He was compelled, in the end, to give it up in despair. 
He passed his hand over his forehead, as though he 
would clear his brain of the misf3 whish hung before it. 

In doing so, his hands came in contact with the lump 
which the fall against the stone wall had raised. 

It was painful to n degree. 

But this furnished the missing link which connected the 
chain of thought. 

He recollected when he hastened across the cell that he 
had stumbled over some object which lay upon the door. 

In falling he must have struck his head against some 
hard substance, and that had caused the lump upon his 
forehead, and a fit of insensibility. 

Having recovered his recollection so far, he now tried to 
ascertain bow long he had been unconscious. 

In this, however, he was completely baffled. 

It might have been hours—it might have been days. j 
He had no means of telling, and probably never would 
have. 

He was hungry, cold, and thirsty. 

From these symptoms, he fancied his swoon must have 
lasted for a long time. 

As yet, the reader will perceive, the suspicion that he 
had been made a prisoner never crossed his mind—nor, 
indeed, wa3 it likely to do so. 

He sat still for some time, endeavouring to recover his 
usual energy and spirit. 

Fortunat ely, he had in hu pockets a supply both of food 
and drink, for he knew not what emergency might arise. 

He now had good reason to congratulate himself upon 
his forethought. 

After his meal he felt much better. 

The pain in his head subsided, and he was about to rise 
to his feet, with the intention of leaving the cell, which ho 
fancied he should be easily enough able to do, when his 
whole attention was suddenly attracted by the sounds of 
many footeteps in the corridor without. 

CHAPTER CCCVII. 

JACK SHEPPARD HEARS SOME SIttANGE SOUNDS WHILE 
AN INMATE OF WILD’S CEIL, AND HAS HIS ESCAPE 
INTERRUPTED. 

Full of the most breathless eagerness and impatience to 
know what these sounds signified, Jack Sheppard caused 
in hi* intention of seeking the cell-door. 


Crouching down upon the floor, he concentrated all his 
faculties into the one of listening. 

He was anxious that no sound—no matter how umni- 
poitant it might seem—should escape him. 

The footsteps came neaier. 

Jack could tell not only that several persons were 
approaching, but also that they were coming from the 
direction of the staircase. 

Nearer they came, until he fancied they must be almost 
opposite his cell-door. 

Could it be possible that that was their destination ? 

As he asked himself this question, the idea first occurred 
to him that he might have been discovered while in bis 
unconscious state and made a prisoner, and that those 
who were now approaching intended to make him more 
secure than he then was. 

As this awful supposition crossed his mind, the blood 
in his veins seemed to turn to ice, and his heart to cease 
to boat. 

As we know, Jack was both wrong aud right. 

He was wrong in thinking he had been discovered, but 
right in fancying himself a prisoner. 

In spite of his terrible thoughts, he had the presence of 
mind to remain perfectly still, and not to make any move¬ 
ment to betray himself. 

It was fortunate for him that he did so. 

The trampling footsteps paused. 

They were either just opposite the door of his cell, or 
else a yard or two past it. 

Which of the two it was he could not tell. 

Suddenly he heard a voice. 

He recognised it. 

Its tones thrilled through him. 

It was the voice of Jonathan Wild, the thief-taker. 

Jack could not distinguish the words he uttered, though 
he strove his utmost to do so. 

A growling sound alone reached his ears. 

Then he heard the rattle of a key, thrust hastily and 
impatiently into a lock. 

Then, for the first time, Jack became a ware that they 
had paused, not before the door of the cell in which ho 
then was, but before the door of the one adjoining it. 

He was surprised to hear the rattling of the key and 
the click of the bolt of the lock with so much distinctness 
as he had, when he could not distinguish the words 
uttered by the thief-taker, but he learned the reason 
almost immediately. 

He heard the door of the adjoining cell grate open 
upon its hinges. 

Then, to his surprise, all the sounds which he had before 
heard now reached his ears with much greater plainness. 

If he had been in doubt about this, and thought his 
fancy was playing him a trick, he would have been con¬ 
vinced that he was not mistaken, for he could now hear 
what was said. 

heard Wild speak. 

The tones of his voice grated upon his eai. 

“Now, then!” he said, “bring him in, can’t you? 
Are you going to be all day ? ” 

“ Coming, Mr, Wild! ” replied a chorus of respectful 
voices. 

The trampling of feet followed, and it seemed to Jack 
that the prisoner to whom the thief-taker evidently 
alluded was bodily carried into the cell by the janizaries. 

He had uo time, however, for reflection, for he heard 
Wild say, in an impatient manner— 

“ Where’3 Godfrey ? ” 

“ Here I am,” said a voice, in reply. 

“ Have you got the irons ready P” 

“ All ready, Mr. Wild.” 

The clanking of fetters followed these words, as though 
Godfrey wished to prove the truth of his assertion. 

“ Come on, then,” said Jonathan. “ Put them on, and 
be quick about it; but be sure you put them on securely/' 

“ Depend upon me, Mr. Wild.” 

Jack was at no I 033 to comprehend what was taking 
lace—indeed, he understood it almost as well as if he 
ad been able to see as well as hear. 

Some poor, helpless, wounded wretch had been brought 
into the cell, a prisoner, and Jonathan was about to be 
barbarous enough to place the fetters upon h*m. 

Godfrey was the name of tho man who, when required, 
performed the functions of emith. 

No more was said for the apace of some moments. 
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The silence was only broken by the clink of the smith’s 
hammer upon the little portable anvil, as he riveted the 
fetters. 

He ceased, and then Wild spoke again. 

“ Have you done ? ” he said. 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild ; and I’ll warrant them secure.” 

“ That will do, then, lie off! ” 

The trampling of feet, as the janizaries left the cell, 
immediately followed this command. 

The heavy tread of the thief-taker followed them. 
Jack could distinguish it from all the rest. 

lie heard the door closed with a violence that raised a 
thousand reverberating echoes. 

The key was turned in the lock. 

The iron bar was placed iu the staples. 

Then the whole of tiio party retired, and silence oace 
more prevailed in that subterraneous region. 

For some time after their departure, Jack remained 
perfectly still. 

Hut, though his body was still, his thoughts were 
active. 

He listened for a long time, in order to make sure that 
Wild and his janizaries had really left the cells. 

All remained silent. 

He listened for some sound from the tenant of the next 
dungeon, but none came. 

At length, rising to his feet, Jack went towards the 
door. 

He was ill prepared for what awaited him there. 

His thoughts were wholly occupied with elaborating 
the details of his daring plan. 

Convinced that Blueskin was in one of the cells, he 
determined to spare no trouble in releasing him from his 
perilous position. 

His retreat, he believed, he had already secured; and 
his enterprise assumed, at least, the appearance of suc¬ 
cess. 

But that appearance was deceptive. 

With his thoughts occupied in this manner, Jack grope 1 
his way towards the door. 

Ho passed his hands over the stonework until he per¬ 
ceived it, by the difference in the feel of iron and stone— 
for, as we have elsewhere stated, the doors of Wild’s 
cells were all lined with sheet-iron. 

Hastily Jack ran his fingers over the crevice of the 
door, and tried to find a place where lie could insert his 
fingers and pull it open. 

The door was close shut, and he made the attempt in 
vain. 

Still, he could not realize what had befallen him. 

Ho tried the other side of the door, but with the 
game result. 

He felt over the whole of its surface, up io as high as 
he could reach. 

Then the horrible conviction was forced npou him that 
the door had been secured from without, and that ho was 
a prisoner. 

His brain whirled when he made this discovery. 

What had happened during his long swoon ? 

A thousand terrible questions suggested themselves to 
his mind, and, entirely overcome, he sank down upon the 
ground. 

He extended himself at full length upon the earthern 
flooring, and clasped his aching head with his hands. 

Could it be possible that he, who had made his way to 
that dismal plaee with the intention of setting hia friend 
at liberty, should himself become a prisoner P 

More tightly still, he pressed his hands upon his brow, 
and tried to think more calmly, to bring back more cor¬ 
rectly to his mind the occurrences of the past, and to 
reason more logically upon his present position. 

He found this task a difficult one indeed. 

He rose again to his feet, and made another examina¬ 
tion of the door, the result of which was a conviction 
that he was indeed a prisoner. 

The door was as firm and immovable as a rock, and 
resisted all the frantic attempts he made to shake it. 

Again he tried to think. 

The door had been fastened during his swoon. 

Of that he could, at any rate, feel certain. 

The question which now presented itself to his mind 
—and a terrible and important one it was—was whether 
he had been discovered by the person who had dosed the 
door. 


It appeared most likely. 

If so, how was it he had not been re-visited bv his old 
foe, the thief-taker P 

How was it that lie had passed the door of his cell 
without looking in, as ho felt certain that he must have 
done P 

Vainly did Jack strive to find plausible replies to these 
questions. 

They perplexed and troubled him, and that was all. 

He started. 

A slight sound had struck upon his ear and disturbed 
his meditations, which, deep as they were, did not make 
him insensible of external impressions. 

Tho sound came again. 

This time he recognised its character. 

It was a hollow groan. 

His first sensations were those of alarm at hearing such 
a sound in such a place. 

But this feeling soon subsided. 

He recollected the inmate of the adjoining dungeon, 
whom he pictured grievously hurt and loaded with neavy 
fetters. 

It was from him, doubtless, that the groan proceeded. 

He listened for a repetition of it, in order to be sure 
that he was not mistaken. 

He had not long to wait. 

Another groan, such as could alone be wrung from 
man’s lips by the most awful suffering, struck upon has 
ear 

All doubts were now over. 

Jack was certain that it came from the prisoner he had 
heard carried into the next cell. 

In a contemplation of this man’s probable sufferings, 
he lost sight, tor a few moments, of his on u. 

He wondered who he was, and whether he could 
administer any help or consolation to him. 

He resolved to make an attempt as soon as ever he vans 
in a position to do so. 

At present, however, his own situation demanded the 
whole of his attention. 

How was he to escape from the cell P 

This avas an accident avhich he had not foreseen. 

Indeed, he could hardly be expected to take so strange 
an occuri’euce into his calculations. 

But the prospect of working his way out of that place 
was not so difficult a one to Jack as it would be to most 
persons. 

As the reader is well aware, he was not avithout expe¬ 
rience in matters of this sort. 

He had succeeded in making his way out of a stronger 
cell than the one in avhich he noav was, and at a time, too, 
when he was not in hall'so good a position to achiere his 
escape. 

1 1 cannot, therefore, he said that he loolred upon the 
task before him with any great amount of diffidence. 

He relied upon his own powers. 

Itesolved to set to work without further delay, he com¬ 
menced searching in his pockets for anything that pro¬ 
mised to he of service to him. 

He found himself but ill-provided, and yet he had 
several useful articles secreted about him. 

Among these was a large-bladed clasp-knife, and a 
small, but exquisitely-made file. 

In the hands of such a person as Jack Sheppard, 
wonders could bo done with such tools even as these. 

Ho determined to begin with the clasp-knife. 

Opening it, he made his way towards the door. 

His intention was to pick away the mortar around the 
lock, and so open the door by that means. 

Whether he would have succeeded or not is hard to 
say. 

Scarcely had he taken the knife, and commenced opera¬ 
tions by chipping out a small piece of mortar, than he 
hoard a sound which warned him to desist without he 
wished to run the risk of immediate discover}*. 

He ceased, of course. 

The sound was one familiar enough to Jack’s ears. 

It was a footstep. 

This time, however, it was that of one person only. 

Jack could tell that iu a moment. 

Someone was about to pay another visit to the cell*. 
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CHAPTER CCCVTII. 

JACK SHEPPARD MAKES AN UNEXPECTED DISCOVERY, 

AND IS THE UNSUSPECTED AUDITOR OF AN IMPORTANT 

CONFERENCE. 

Jack could not refrain from uttering a curse at tins 
un’ooked-for interruption to liis proceedings. 

It was useless, though, and he knew it. 

TLere was nothing left for him to do but to wait with 
patience and bide his time. 

On came the footstep, and, as it came nearer, causing 
him iu conseqneuco to hear it with greater plainness, 
Jacic recognised it. 

Too often had he heard that heavy and peculiar iiead 
to be mistaken upon the point. 

It was Jonathan Wild who was approaching. 

Jack was as snre of it a3 if he could see him at that 
moment. 

Breathlessly, then, he listened, for he could not divest 
himself of the idea that this second visit of Jonathan 
Wild’s was in some way connected with him. 

Was he about to visit him ? 

Jack thought so, and prepared himself for the meeting, 
for he could scarcely bring himself to believe that he had 
been made prisoner in tiio manner he had been without 
the person who secured the door knowing who he was. 

But, as we happen to know, such was the case; and, 
after nerving himself for the encounter, which he made 
sure must take place, he discovered that his cell was not 
Jonathan’s destination. 

Still, the thief-taker’s lumbering step stopped some¬ 
where close at hand. 

It was at the door of the adjoining cell. 

Jack heard the fasteniugs undone, and could tell that 
Jonathan had entered the cell. 

What wa3 his errand there ? 

This it wa3 important he should find out, for Jack could 
not help thinking that all Wihl’a proceedings were in 
some way or other connected with himself. 

He had no fear of not being able to hear what passed, 
because on the previous occasion every word had reached 
hi* cars with almost a3 much distinctness as they would 
if they were spoken in his own cell. 

He listened eagerly. 

He hoard Wild address the prisoner in tones of mocking 
hilarity, which grated terribly upon his nerves. 

Why should he speak to his prisoner thus ? 

Jack listened for some reply to Wild’s speech. 

None came. 

Jonathan continued in the same sneering tone. 

Then the prisoner spoke. 

But tlio first word he uttered in reply caused Jack to 
start violently. 

It was. only with the greatest difficulty that he con¬ 
trolled himself from giving vent to a loud shout, so 
intense wa3 his surprise. 

Fortunately he was sufficiently master of his emotions 
to be able to repress bis surprise, or, at all events, to keep 
it from reaching the ears of his enemy. 

To this surprise disbelief succeeded.' 

He fancied he must surely be mistaken. 

1 f so, be should quickly know. 

The prisoner, in all probability, would speak again. 

He would be prepared to pay the utmost attention. 

His patience was put to a short test. 

After some more taunting remarks, the prisoner spoke. 

Prepared as he was, he still started. 

He knew that voice. 

Knew it as well a3 he did his own—perhaps even 
better. 

It was Blueskin he beard speak. 

Ho was quite sure of it. 

He wa9 the unfortunate being whose sufferings he had 
commiserated without knowing who he was. 

It was Blueskiu who had been carried into the next 
cell. 

It was Blueskin who had been iroued so heavily. 

It was Blueskin who had given utterance to those 
dreadful groans. 

Oh ! it was terrible. 

This discovery was almost more than he could bear. 

Ho sprang to hi3 feet. 

He found himself almost unable to credit the evidence 
of his senses. 


Could it be possible that Blueskin, whose release he 
wa3 so anxious to accomplish, should have been brought 
to the very next cell to the one of which he wa3 tiio 
inmate under such peculiar circumstances ? 

His brain spun round. 

He feared he was going mad. ! 

He clasped his hands over his head. ’ 

Bat the conversation between the thief-taker and his 
prisoner in the next cell continued, and swept away all 
doubts. 

He was not mad. 

He did not dream. 

What he heard going on was real. 

He once more listened. 

Ha heard his own name, coupled with that of Edgworth 
Boss, pronouuced by the thief-taker. 

He listened with, if possible, redoubled interest and 
erarerness. 

He heard the thief-taker make the tempting offer 
which we havs in a preceding chapter recorded; he heard, 
too, how Blueskin indignantly and positively refused it. 

Oh! that refusal, how it went to his heart! 

Never had he felt the least doubt about Blueskiu’s 
fidelity, but now be had the most convincing proof of it. 

That proof was unnecessary, but still be could not help 
feeling pleased. 

lie rejoiced in the spirited manner in which be breathed 
hi3 scorn and defiance at the infamous offer made to him, 
and his heart glowed to think that the poor, persecuted 
heiress had so true and tried a friend. 

No words could possibly express the anxiety with 
which he waited for the remainder of this conversation. 

Instinctively ho turned liis face in the direction from 
which the sound appeared to come. 

A faint glow of light met his vision. 

Looking closer, he saw from whence it proceeded, and 
then tho mystery of his hearing so plainly all that was 
said in the contiguous dungeon was revealed. 

He wondered ho had not thought of it before, for now 
he recollected that the cells communicated with each 
other near tho top. 

There was a small aperture in tho wall near the juncture 
with the roof. 

This had been contrived for the purposes of ventilation, 
bat had been found to be horribly insufficient. 

Tnere came back to Jack’s mind an adventure which be 
once before bad in one of the cells. 

It was through this aperture that the faint glow of 
light came. 

This proceeded from the torch which we have related 
Jonathan took with him when he paid his visit to 
Blueskin, aud which he had stuck iu a staple in tho 
wall. 

A 3 Wild proceeded in his conversation with Blueskin, 
.Tack gathered the gratifying intelligence that he must 
be ignorant of the fact of his being a prisoner in the 
adjoining cell. 

His incarceration was, then, the effect of an accident. 

lie breathed more freely. 

I Cope regained its ascendancy in his breast. 

lie begun to see a way out of all his difficulties and 
dangers. 

With varying emotions, he listened to the remaining 
portion of the conversation which took place between 
Blueskin and the thief-taker. 

He had no fear that Jonathan would be able to cajole 
liis friend by any of his specious arguments. 

He trusted not only to his fidelity, but to bis being 
too well acquainted with the villain’s character to suffer 
himself to be takeu in by anything he said, or to believe 
that be was sincere. 

Impatiently, then, we say, be waited for the conference 
to terminate, in order that he might have the pleasure of 
iufusiug fresh hope and joy into Blueskin’s heart by 
communicating to him the fact that he was close at hand 
aud ready to strain every nerve to effect his release. 

But Jonathan seemed in no hurry. 

As the reader is aware, the interview between them . 
was of considerable length. > 

Iu it Jonathan exhausted every argument, and displayed 1 
every inducement which his fertile invention could sag- ( 
gest. _ _ 1 

But in vain. ! 

Blueskin’s fidelity was not to be shaken. 1 
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JONATHAN WILD HAS HIS LAST INTERVIEW WITH LORA 
DONMULL. 


All bis trouble brought him no nearer to the point he CHAPTER CCCIX. 

wisLed to Grain than he was on the preceding occasion when 

i JONATHAN WILD HAS HIS LAST INTERVIEW WITH LORA 

he made his offers. nn „„ m T 

Blueskin remained firm. ' ... 

From promises Wild proceeded to threats, hut these he It took but a moment, however, to convince him, not 

found equally unavailing with the former. only of the futility, but the danger, of the attempt he was 

Our old friend preserved his firmness, and suffered no- makiug. 
thing to have the least effect upon him. . He became suddenly silent. 

Enraged at the want of success which had attended his As yet, he believed his presence in that cell was unsus- 

strenuous efforts, Jonathan Wild rose to his feet, and, to pected, and it was important iu the extreme that it should 
the infinite satisfaction of Jack, quitted his comrade’s remain so. 

ce ]]_ If he could have burst open the cell-door, he would 

lu his own mind, however, the thief-taker had only have done himself more injury than he could have done 
abandoned the seige for the present. _ _ , anyone else good. 

He resolved to renew the attack when his victim was His thoughts, too, reverted to Blueskin, who languished 


weakened and paralyzed with hunger. ^ iu the next cell, and who, without his timely assistance. 

He douhted not that he should then succeed better. would surely perish. 

It was this which caused him to break off the intorview He was now seized with the dread that he might have 
so abruptly. been heard. 

He slammed the door violently behind him, and secured Once more he pressed his ear against the iron-lined 
it with a vengeance. door, and listened. 

As ho stood iu the long, vaulted passage, a thousand The horrible shrieks had ceased, 

augyy feelings warred around the heart of the thief- From what cause he knew not. 

t a ] cyr- At any rate, all now was still. 

His brow contracted. -And yet he listened in the hope of hearing more. 

His eyes gleamed with a baleful lustre. He had began to despair of doing so, and was about to 

'i he whole expression of his countenance was terrible to turn away, when a slight sound reached his ears, 
behold. He renewed his listening instantly. 

Unlucky would he the individual who came before him Jonathan Wild had not yet, as he believed, left the 
in his present slate of mind. cells, and it was important that he should be assured 

He had set his miud upon winning Blueskin over to his upon this poiut before he ventured to communicate in auy 

interests, and made sure of doing so upou the present way with Blueskin. 

occasion. Should he, by any unlucky chance, be overheard, he 

But bo failed—aud failed signally. would he ruined. 

He was exasperated at his defeat, and malignant The reader may then imagine the mteutuess with 
threats and horrible imprecations fell mutteringly from his which ho listened. 

]jp S< The next sound that reached his ears was that of a door 

Jack, who listened to his every movement with au at ten- closing violently, 
tiou which could not be realized by anyone who did not Immediately afterwards be heard a key turned in a 
happen to be iu his position, heard him close aud fasten lock and the bar put up. 

the door, and go a few steps along the passage in the ^ Then followed the heavy tread of the thief-taker along 


direction of the flight of stairs leading into the hall. 
Then he heard him pause. 

Wonderiug what this portended, Jack, with a heating 
heart, remained quite still, with his sense of hearing 
stretched to tho utmost. _ . 

The thief-taker remained for a moment quite still. 


the passage. 

Jack fancied by tho sound that he came nearer. 

He paused. 

Surely it was before his own door! 

Was he about to enter ? 

Could it be possible that he had heard the hammering 


Jack pictured him iu an attitude of deep thought, and against the door, aud was about to ascertain the cause of 

his imagination did not. deceive him. _ it H 


Then he heard him return, aud cross to the opposite 
side of the corridor. 

“He has some other visit to pay,” thought Jack. ‘ I 


wonder who it is to P I am airnid there is no hope of stone. 


it F 

It seemed probable. 

Oh ! the agony of that moment! 

Jack felt as though he had been suddeuly changed to 


niy hearing what takes place, as I did a little while ago.” 
A clanging sound now made itself heard. 


It was produced by the iron bar with which the cell- flight of steps 


To his infinite relief, however, the thief-taker continued 
on his way along tho passage, iu the direction of the 


door was secured being cast upou the ground 


Then ho heard a door unlocked, aud there could uo satisfaction 


Jack listened to his retreating footsteps with the utmost 


longer he a doubt about the thief-taker's intentions, 
lie had another visit to pay. 


Before, however, we proceed to relate what took place 
between him and Blueskin, we will revert to the late 


Jack could scarcely restrain an exclamation of im- proceedings of Jonathan Wild 


patience. 


Jack Sheppard was ignorant of the cause of these 


He longed to communicate with Blueskin, to make terrible cries whioh he had heard, but there is no reason 
hire aware of his proximity, aud to infuse hope into his why the reader should he. 

k reas t We will, therefore, follow the thief-taker after he left 

But the manifest impolicy of attempting to do this, Blueskin s cell. . 


while Jonathan Wild was so close at hand, sufficed to 
keep him silent. 

The murmur of voices came upon his ear, hut it was 
an undistinguishable hum. 

For a long time it continued. 

By degrees, however, he heard the voice of tire thief- 
taker increase iu loudness. 

Something was exciting him. 

itifik put his ear close against the door of his cell, and 
listened. 

A succession of horrible shrieks saluted his ear. 


We have already described at full length the interview 
which took place between them, and its results. 

We have stated in what an angry mood it was that 
Jonathan left the cell and closed the door behind him. 

As he stood in the dark aud dismal passage, a thou¬ 
sand angry passions were warring at his heart. 

Woe to those who should cross him whilo in his 
present mood! 

Wild did not seem inclined immediately to seek the 
surface. 

For a moment he paused, with his brows knit in silent 


They seemed like the death-screams of some person thought, 
who suffered more than Mortal agony. Then, making up Ins mmd, as it would seem, upou a 

They froze the blood in Jack’s veins, aud he made a point about which he had some hesitation, he crossed the 
fruntic effort to hurst open the door. corridor in a diagonal direction, aud paused before another 

of the numerous cell-doors. 

■ -■ He deliberately undid the ponderous fastenings. 

Then, flinging open the door, he strode in. 


JPTk ! OT!T! Cwlendid 






[JACK SHEPfAKD DISCOVERS BLUESKIN’S CELL.] 


A quantity of impure air gushed jMh. and for.«t| Jfethe jSSf^ 


threatened to cholco him. 

The torch, too, suddenly dimiuished in lustre. 

He shook it, however, and held it up above his head. 

A dim radiance only proceeded from it. 

The rustling of straw followed his entrance. 

At first, however, the darkness was. too intense for the 
keen eyes of the thief-taker to pierce it. . 

He strode still further into the cell, in spite ot the 
noxious odour which assailed his senses. 

Then was revealed a most miserable spectacle. 

Crouching down upon a small quantity of damp and 
discoloured straw, was something in the form of a human > 


Then, witu wimiy-giuauim S ,— o ------ , 

i nously in the darkness of the dungeon, he glared upon the 

tb Jonathan cast a satisfied glance upon the abject form at 

hl He e could see it more plainly every moment. 

Not only was his vision becoming accustomed to the 
obscurity, hut the foul air, rushing out aud O 7 ., 

the comparatively pure air in the passage, allowed 
torch to burn with greater brilliancy. 

For some few moments \\ dd remaiued in a h -cd atu 
tude, gazing upon his prisoner. , , , 

He seemed to gloat over the havoc that had taken 


discoloured straw, was something m tne rorm or a uumau • " i v am i ro bust frame 

** **!* ~ like • k*h. 1 l>el 


It was a human being, however, as its presence in that 
place alone would testify. 

And then, if any further proof was wanting, the 
miserable wretch, upon seeing who was his visitor, shrank 
back, in horror and detestation, as far as he was able. 


ace in that once maniy anu roni “a .• lmmblv 

Now nothing but a poor miserable being, so hen y 
enSEd bones were litmlly stickmg through 

the loosely-hanging skin, met his view. 

Strengthless now was that once powerful aim, l>te 
nuated that once bold intellect. 


No. 62. 
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Oh! it was a spectacle most heart-rending to look 
upon; and yet Jonathan contempla ted it unmoved—or, at 
all events, with a species of satisfaction. 

The reader may, perhaps, recoguiso this miserable 
being ; and, great as may be the abhorrence which his 
former actions may have excited, still, we think, when 
viewing him in this plight, thej’ will not refuse some small 
amount of sympathy. 

It was the so-called Lord Down all; hut now so 
strangely altered, that not even his most intimate asso¬ 
ciate would recognise him. 

The envious younger brother—the treacherous friend— 
the abductor of his infant niece, whom he doomed to a 
frightful death, in order that he might step into her place 
—the usurper of the poor child’s inheritance—the acom- 
plished villain—the victim of his associates—such was 
the icing who now crouched down in abject fear before 
the thief-taker. 

Such actions as his assuredly deserved punishment, but 
scarcely such as lie received at the hands of the villain he 
had taken into his confidence, to free him from the com¬ 
plications of his situation. 

Jonathan had betrayed him. 

As long as it answered his purpose, and as long as he 
thought it safe, he had allowed him his liberty. 

But, when remorse had seized upon him, when he 
talked of endeavouring to repair and atone for the misery 
he had caused, and the wrong he had done, then Wild 
judged it to be imprudent to let him remain at liberty any 
longer. 

Treacherously be decoyed him into the cell, aud here 
lie bad ever since remained. 

At length Wild spoke. 

From his manner, it would seem as though he had 
waited for the prisoner to speak. 

Finding, however, that he exhibited no symptoms of 
doing so, the thief-taker addressed him. 

lie employed the same sneering, mocking tones as he 
had used to Blueskiu, only, in consequence of the angry 
state of his mind, they were now so much bitterer. 

“Well, my lord,” he said, “you don’t look quite so 
well to-day. I am sadly afraid the atmosphere of this 
place does not very well agree with you. However, it 
can’t he altered. You must make the best of it you can. 
Why don’t yon speak, eh ? ” 

The miserable prisoner seemed to struggle with his 
emotion for a moment, and then he said, in a voice so 
hollow that it seemed as though he had issued from a 
tomb—• 

“What have I to say to you, Jonathan Wild? You 
pay no attention to my supplications. Itelease me, and I 
will Agree to do all that you demand of me.” 

“You should have reasoned yourself into this state of 
mind a little earlier.” 

“ What mean you ? ” 

“ It is now too late.” 

“ Too late ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“How too late ?” 

“ Be content to know that it is.** 

“ You forget the papers.” 

“ No, I don’t.” 

The prisoner glared at the mocking countenance of his 
captor with dismay. 

He had reckoned upon those papers as a kind of security 
for his life. 

Now Wild did not seem to caro about them. 

His heart sickened. 

With a voico so agitated that he could scarcely utter 
his words with sufficient distinctness to bo understood, bo 
said— 

“ You misunderstand me, Jonathan Wild.” 

The thief-taker shook his bead. 

“ Indeed you must do. Those papers are essentially 
requisite to the consummation of that scheme which you 
have had the audacity to contemplate.” 

“ You admit that ? ” 

“ I do,” said the prisoner, eagerly. “ I assure you of it.” 

“ Indeed ? ” 

“ Yes; they are of the utmost importance. You cannot 
succeed in your designs without them.” 

“ Are you sure of that ?” 

f! >'Juice sure,” said the poor prisoner, with increasing 
eagerness. 


“That’s a pity.” 

“ Why ? ” 

, “ You should have told me this before.” 

“ AVliat do you mean ? ” 

“ Just what I say.” 

“ I cannot understand you.” 

“ Did 1 not tell you it was too late r ” 

“Ye—es; hut 1 cannot conceive how it could be too 
late.” 

Abel Donmull passed his hand over his forehead con¬ 
fusedly. 

“ You may take my word for it,” said tho thief-taker; 
“ it is too late.” 

"But, I tell you again that it is impossible for you lo 
succeed in your plans without you have those documents 
in your possession.” 

“ I admit that.” 

The prisoner looked puzzled and bewildered. 

To Jonathan the contemplation of his eagerness and 
anxiety afforded the utmost delight. 

He was now having his revenge upon him. 

“ You admit the importance of the papers,” said the 
prisoner, after a momentary pause. 

“ I do. I have never attempted to deny it.” 

“ Oh! Jonathan Wild,” screamed Abel, full of the 
most horrible forebodings of what this scene preluded, 
“ speak out more plainly—tell me all! ” 

“ What more do you want to know?” 

“ 'The papers! ” 

“ Well, what of them ? ” 

“ Release me, Jonathan Wild; fulfil your promise; let 
me reverse my former determination; release me, and 1 
will place those papers in your hands.” 

A mocking smile came to Jonathan’s lips. 

“ Too iatc,” he said; “ too late.” 

“ Again those awful words,” said the prisoner, wrought 
up to a pitch of madness. 

“ Yes, if they are awful words.” 

“ To me they are, because I cannot understand them.” 

“ They are easily enough understood, I should think.” 

“ Jonathan Wild, listen to me.” 

" I am paying every attention.” 

“ I am now a miserable object—the most wretched 
being on the face of the earth. So, perhaps, I ought to 
be. I am receiving tbe well-merited punishment for my 
villainy. Your turn will come some day.” 

Jonathan Wild shook visibly when these words fell 
with the force of a prophecy upon hi3 ears. 

The prisoner continued— 

“ Still, I desire my freedom; give it to me, and you 
shall receive those papers from me—they are now in a 
place where you will never find them.” 


CHAPTER CCCX. 

LORD DONMUIX AT LENGTH REAPS TIIE REWARD DUE TO 
HIS CRIMES. 

“Are you sure of that?” said Jonathan, in a tone of 
voice that fairly made the flesh on tho prisoner’s bones 
creep again. “ Are you sure that you have deposited 
those papers in a place where it is impossible for me, if I 
chose to take the trouble, to find them ? ” 

The prisoner was silent. 

For the first timo he felt doubtful about tbe safety of 
tbo papers, and about tbo excellence of tbe hiding-place 
he bad contrived for them. 

His heart beat with redoubled violence, and he looked 
up to the thief-taker’s countenance in a vain attempt to 
read his thoughts. 

But he failed in this. 

Making a great effort, he resolved to know the worst at 
once. 

“ J onathan Wild,” he said; “ tell me—answer me—have 
yon found those papers ? ” 

The thief-taker did net immediately reply, but gazed 
mockingly upon his victim. 

“ If 1 have found them,” he said, at length, in a tono of 
the deepest significance—“if I have found them, how 
much would you give for your life ?” 

“My life!” screamed the prisoner, the excitement of 
the moment lending him strength sufficient to start to Lis 
! feet, and stand upright before his enemy. 

“ Yes.” said Jonathan, unmoved, “your life!” 
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“ have you found the papers ? ” 

“ Did I not tell you you were too late, when yon pro¬ 
mised to place them in my hands ? ” 

“ You did, you did.” 

“ What conclusion, then, can you draw from that ? ” 

“ The worst.” 

** The worst ? ” 

“ Yes, but that is not enough for me. Tell me at 
once, clearly and distinctly, whether you have found the 
papers.” 

“ I have.” 

The prisoner staggered back and almost fell. 

But a momentary hope, which gleamed across his brain, 
enabled him to recover himself. 

That hope was that the thief-taker was deceiving him, 
and that, in reality, he had not found the papers. 

He would question him, and then all doubts would be 
resolved. 

Jonathan noticed this, and know tho hope by which he 
was inspired as well a 3 rf he had expressed it. 

It rejoiced him to think how completely he should he 
able to demolish that hope, and how bitterly his victim 
would be disappointed. 

His countenance remained unchanged. 

The prisoner could gather nothing from that. 
Feverishly, he proposed his first question— 

“ Where did you find the papers ? ” 

“ You thought you had hidden them where I should 
never find them! ” 

“ I did." 

“ Then you were deceived.’’ 

“ I have only your word for that.” 

“ True; but what more evidence do you require ? ” 

“ Something that I can rely upou better.” 

“ Ha! ha!" 

Abel Donmull could not control a shudder when he 
heard this laugh, which sounded so fiendish and triumph¬ 
ant. 

His heart sank agaiu. 

Still he resolved to know the worst. 

“ Tell me,” he said again, “ where did you find those 
papers ? ” 

“I confess I had some trouble in the matter,” said 
Wild, without replying to the question asked him, “but, 
then, such a simple matter as that was not likely to 
baffle me. I sought till I found." 

“ Till you found ? ” 

« Yes.” 

“ But where did you find ? ” 

“ Don’t be impatient.” 

“ Jonathan Wild, I do not believe you ; if you really 
had found the papers you would answer me.” 

“ Oh! should I ? ” said Jonathan, mockingly. 

“Oh! this snspenseful torture is horrible,” groaned 
the prisoner. “ Oh! that I knew the truth, and then 1 
should know what to expect. Tell me, tell me.” 

“ Do not excite yourself.” 

“ Excite myself! Jonathan Wild, you must he a demon, 
though the shape you wear is human.” 

“Ha! ha!” 


“ 1 say you aro a demon; if you were not, you could not 
contemplate, unmoved, such sufferings as mine are.” 

“ You repent now, do you not, that you refused the 
offer I made yon on the occasion of my last visit ? If you 
had taken it you would have been at liberty by this time. 
Fool that you were, that when you saw a chance of achiev¬ 
ing your freedom you did not embrace it. Now,, that 
chance i3 gone.” 

“No, no; I will not believe it—at least, not without 
some further proof than your bare allegation.” 

“You might as well do so. I speak the truth.” 

“ I should believe you if you would tell mo where the 
papers were found.” 

“ Your belief is immaterial; you can do just as you 
like. I say I have the papers, and you have no longer 
anjthing to offer that will induco me to set you at 
liberty.” 

“ 1 cannot believe it. I took such pains, and gave such 
strict injunctions.” 

“ I know you did.” 

“ How ? You know ? ” 

_ “ Yes. You little thought I should peruse the pretty 
little superscription you had written upon them.” 

Tho prisoner stared aghast. 


Up to this moment he had cheated himself iuto the 
belief that Wild was trying to impose upon him. 

His last speech, however, he well knew, indicated a 
knowledge of them, if nothing more. 

“You have found them, then ? ” he gasped. 

“ Of course I have. I went first to your town mansion 
in Piccadilly, and searched it in vain—at least, not 
altogether in vain, for I found there a letter from a certain 
lawyer in the Temple. It was a letter about a mortgage, 
hut it served to put mo on the right scent. Do you 
believe me now, Abel, eh ? ” 

A cold sweat had burst forth upon the brow of tho un¬ 
fortunate Lord Donmull, and hung there in clustering 
beads. 

His whole frame trembled, and he seemed in imminent 
danger of falling. 

No longer could he delude himself with the idea that 
the papers were undiscovered; and yet, with the pertina¬ 
city of despair, he clung to the idea that Jonathan was 
deceiving him. 

The thief-taker, however, went on. 

“ When I had onco got that address the rest was simple. 
It is scarcely nscessary to mention the name of the lawyer, 
hut, as you seem so very hard of belief, I will do so. It 
is William Mudford, and his offices are in Pump-court, 
Temple. I went there, and found the packet of papers in 
a tin box containing other documents relating to the Don- 
mull family. You may be sure I lost no time iu taking 
possession of such important papers. I was rather 
amused with that superscription of yours—it was so like 
you. Not content with confessing your own crimes, you 
must needs implicate me, and try to gc-tniy neck into the 
halter. However, that danger is past, so it does not 
matter. You don’t look so well as you did a littlo while 
ago, my friend.” 

Every word of this last speech fell like repeated blows 
upon the heart of Abel Donmull. 

Jonathan had found the papers. 

His words proved it. 

All was now lost, and a deep groan came from his over¬ 
charged breast. 

He had relied upon those papers as being the moans of 
preserving his life; but now all was over: they were in 
the possession of Jonathan Wild, and he was wholly iu 
his power. 

These were terrible thoughts to have, and he glanced 
apprehensively at the darkening countenance of his 
foe. 

What hope had he of mercy from such a man ? 

He shuddered, and resigned liimse# to tho worst. 

He leaned heavily against the wall. 

Without its support he would have fallen. 

He glanced, once more, furtively iuto the countenance of 
the thief-taker. 

It wore a still more ominous expression. 

The truth was, Jonathan Wild was tired of playing with 
his victim, and was contemplating the delivery of the last 
stroke. 

Abel Donmull know his danger, and a scream came 
from his lips. 

It was tho first which struck upon we cars of Jack 
Sheppard. 

He know the danger of his position. 

Now he would be nothing hut an incumbrance to 
Wild, and tho hated possessor of many dangerous 
secrets. 

Ilis death, then, would be most desirable. 

Now that Wild had got the papers, what was to hinder 
him from taking it ? 

Nothing; but, at the same time that he came to thi3 
conclusion, ho resolved not to suffer his life to be taken 
from him without making at least an effort to protect it. 

He would sell it dearly. 

As these thoughts swept through his braiu with the 
velocity of tho whirlwind, they suggested others. 

A hope of escape presented itself to Iris view. 

Jonathan Wild was there—within his reach—and off his 
guard. 

Would it not be possiblo for him to spring forward with 
great suddenness, and cause tho thief-taker such surprise 
as to render him incapable of resistance until he had got 
the mastery of him. 

He thought so; and, as 3909 as the thought occurred 
to him, he proceeded to put it into execution, for ho well 
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knew that liis position was most desperate, and that 
prompt measures could alone avail him. 

All would depend upon his being able to take his adver¬ 
sary by sunwise. 

Of a truth, the thought of his prisoner, making an 
attack upon him never once entered Wild’s mind. 

Excitement, and the hope of making his escape, not only 
from horrible captivity, but perhaps speedy death, endowed 
Abel Donmull with factitious strength sufficient for liis 
purpose. 

Turning swiftly ronud, he bounded forwards. 

He bad calculated his distance correctly before he took 
his spring, and his fingers grasped Wild tightly by the 
throat. 

He felt them there, and, with the frenzy of a maniac, 
buried his vulture-like claws in his flesh. 

Jonathan was taken by surprise. 

So astonished was he that he dropped the torch, which, 
however, was not extinguished. 

It smouldered on the ground, and diffused a faint light 
over the cell. 

But Wild quickly recovered frojn his astonishment—long 
before his prisoner had time to obtain any decided advan¬ 
tage over him. 

A horrible imprecation came from his lips. 

Then lie commenced a struggle. 

But he was astonished at the strength of his adversary. 

It was the strength of a maniac. 

By an exertion of the tremendous muscular power which 
he possessed, Jonathan freed himself from his grasp, and 
forced Abel down on to the ground. 

Then, releasing him with the quickness of thought, he 
sought in his pockets for the short, thick bludgeon, which 
he invariably carried with him. 

To grasp it was the work of a moment.. 

Just then Abel Donmull struggled to his knees. 

Uttering a fiendish yell, Jonathan raised the bludgeon 
in the air, and brought it down with terrific force. 

Abel saw it coming. 

He cried fur mercy, and put up his hands to ward off 
the blow'. 

In vain. 

The heavy bludgeon descended upon his he&d v<ith a 
sickening crash ! Another and another blow' followed, 
and then Abel Donmull lay upon the floor of the cell with 
his skull completely beaten in. 


CHAPTER CCCXI. 

JACK SHEPPARD ASSURES HIMSELF OF THE DEPARTURE 

OF THE THIEF-TAKER, AND THEN MAKES HIS WAY INTO 

blueskin’s CELL. 

Such was the explanation of the awful shrieks which 
Jack had heard, and which he rightly enough imagined 
came from some one in his death agony. 

Occupied as Jonathan was, it is not at all surprising 
that the slight noise Jack made in his excitement should 
have failed to reach his ears. 

Little did Jack think from whom those shrieks pro¬ 
ceeded, and that Edgw'orth Bess had one enemy less in 
the world. 

At least, towards the last, Abel Donmull could scarcely 
be called her enemy. 

He had repented of what he had done, and was desirous 
of making reparation. 

It was this which sealed his death-warrant. 

Had he continued to be the same as he was, Jonathan 
w'ould have permitted him to live much longer yet, for he 
would have been of great service to him in the execution 
of liis plans. 

Now ho was better dead. 

Jack heard Wild close the door of the cell and lock it. 

He heard him go a few paces and then pause. 

For what purpose he knew not, without it was that he 
was pondering as to the cause <ff the noise which Jack 
had so incautiously made. 

'Whether this was so or not, Jonathan eventually con¬ 
tinued on his way to tho staircase leading up to the 
house. 

For many minutes after all sounds had died away Jack 
continued to listen. 

He knew the cunning and craft of his old enemy, and if 
he suspected anything he would he sure to go away in 


such a manner that his departure could not fail to be 
noticed, and then return with the utmost stealthiness. 

It was prudent, then, for Jack to act as he did, and not 
risk all by any precipitate movement. 

It was a hard trial upon liis pationce, for ho was 
anxious, in the extreme, to let Blucskin know that he was 
so close at hand. 

It was important, too, that as little time should he lost 
as possible. 

Jack was full of anxiety as to the fate of Edgwortli Bess, 
and ho longed that himself and his friend were at liberty 
and searching for her. 

Indeed, this was a point upon which he could not reflect, 
and he was compelled to banish the idea as much as 
possible from his mind. 

To do this, he turned his thoughts upon his present 
situation. 

All was still. 

Jonathan Wild had, as he firmly believed, left the 
precincts of the cell. 

Having come to this [conclusion, he removed his ear 
from the door—against which it had been tightly pressed 
while he was listening. 

As he did so, a faint groan came from the adjoining 
cell. 

It went to his heart, for he was well enough aware that 
it was no ordinary suffering that would have the effect of 
wringing such a sound from Blueskin’s lips. 

He started to his feet—for he had been kneeling down 
—and made his way towards that wall which divided him 
from his companion. 

In a low voice, he uttered the one word— 

“ Blue-skin! ” 

It must have been heard, for a sudden clanking of 
chains and rustling of straw took place. 

Again Jack pronounced the name, 

“ Who spoke ? ” asked a hollow voice. “ Who spoke ? 
Surely I am mad, or dreaming.” 

“ Hush! do not speak so loud.” 

“ Again that familiar voice. Oh! heaven, can it be 
possible P” 

“ Hush—hush ! Be silent, or we shall he overheard. 
It is I—Jack Sheppard/ 

“ Impossible! ” 

“ No—no. I am here; here to effect your release.” 

“ Whero are you ? Is it some cheat ? I hear your 
voice plainly enough; where are you ? ” 

“ It is no cheat, replied Jack “ I am here in the next 
cell.” 

“ In the next cell?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You, then, are a prisoner like myself. By what 
means has Jonathan got you into his power, and where is 
Edgwortli Bess ? ” 

“ Not so fast with your questions, my friend,” said Jack. 
“ Wait a few moments 5 I will tell you all, presently.” 

“ Why not now ? ” 

“ Because I want to make my way into your cell first.” 
“ But how can you do that ? It will take you a long 
time. You will find these walls formidable obstacles, 
even if you Lave proper tools to pierce them.” 

“ Wait a bit,” said Jack, ** and you will see how I am 
going to manage it. It is not such a difficult matter as 
you seem to think.” 

“ What are you about to do ? ” 

“ Are you not aware that just where the wall of the cell 
joins the ceiling there is a small square aperture, designed 
for the purpose of ventilation, and that it is in consequence 
of this that you can hear me speak so plainly ? ” 

“ Yes, I am well aware of all that.” 

“ Very well, then, it is through that aperture I intend 
to make my way into your cell.” 

“ Impossible! ” 

“ Nonsense! ” 

“ I tell you it is impossible.” 

“ We will see about that.” 

“When Wild had those holes made,” continued 
Blueskiu, “he took care to have them so made as to 
prevent all possibility of a prisoner getting through 
them.” 

“ Well, you will see. Here 1 come! ” 

As he spoke, Jack Sheppard gave a spring unwards, 
and caught hold of the edge of the square opening with 
his fingers. 
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This is what he had done on the former occasion ; and, 
having obtained a hold with the ends of his fingers, he had, 
by the muscular power in his arms, drawn himself up 
until he could get a firmer grasp. 

This he attempted to do in the present instance. 

But he failed. 

His fingers gave way, and refused to support the weight 
of his body. 

He was compelled to drop to the ground. 

He forgot that on the former occasion he was possessed 
of his full strength, and could perform such a feat easily. 

Now, however, the case was entirely different. 

He was worn out and exhausted by the want of suffi. 
cient food and rest, and by almost superhuman exertions. 

His heart fluttered painfully when he saw how his 
strength failed him. 

He did not hurt himself when he dropped to the ground, 
for the distance was but short. 

His failure, however, did not dishearten him. 

Indeed, it seemed to have an altogether contrary effect. 

Convinced that he had not enough strength to pull him¬ 
self up by the assistance of his arms alone, he endeavoured 
to find something that would aid him in his ascent. 

A rapid search round the cell showed him that there 
was nothing there of a portable character that was likely 
to answer ms purpose. 

Then a fresh idea struck him. 

With the aid of the strong blade of his clasp-knife, he 
should easily be able to pick out sufficient mortar between 
two of the stones to enable him to thrust his toe into the 
crevice, and so mount by this means. 

No sooner did this thought strike him, than he set 
about trying to carry it into effect. 

Blueskin inquired anxiously what he was about, and 
Jack at once explained his difficulty. 

He attacked the mortar with his clasp-knife vigorously, 
and soon had the satisfaction of perceiving that he made 
rapid progress, and that he should soon have • crevice 
large enough for his toes to be inserted in it. 

He worked away with right good will. 

The mortar was soft, owing to the contiuual damp, 
and a tolerable space was left between each of the stones. 

At length he ceased his labour. 

He restored his clasp-knife to his pocket, and, sum¬ 
moning all his strength, gave a spring upwards once 
more. 

Again he succeeded in obtaining a hold, and this time 
he was able to retain it, because his feet had something 
to rest upon. 

By another effort he succeeded in thrusting his head 
and shoulders through the small square aperture. 

He was now all right, and, stimulated by his success, 
forced himself still further through. 

A dim kind of twilight pervaded Bluesldn’s cell, which 
would have been utter darkness for anyone who had not 
been immured in it for some time. 

By the aid of this, however, Jack was just able to dis¬ 
tinguish the figure of Blueskin lying on the ground. 

The weight of his fetters, and the weakness produced 
by his wound, prevented him from rising. 

“ Do you not find the hole too small for you to force 
yourself through it ? ” 

“ Not a bit of it,” replied Jack, in as cheerful a voice 
as he could assume; “ when Jonathan contrived this, 
he did not reckon upon having a prisoner as slender as 
I am.” 

“ Come to me, Jack, if you can. I am uuable to come 
to you or assist you in any way.” 

“ Cheer up,” said Jack. “ I shall be able to manage 
without your help, I have no doubt.” 

As he spoke these words, Jack strovo to force himself 
through. 

But this he found a by no means easy task. 

Had there been some one on the other side who could 
have caught hold of his arms and pulled him down he 
could have managed well enough, but as it was his 
position was a very awkward one. 

By slow degrees he wriggled himself through, how¬ 
ever; but in the end he was compelled to drop rather 
awkwardly to the ground. 

But he did not mind that in the least. 

He was on his feet again, and by the side of Blueskin, in 
a moment. 

The greeting between the two friends was a warm one, 


and each was impatient to hear from the other an account 
of what had happened since the separation. 

They talked rapidly for some time, but, as all the events 
about which they spoke have already been set down in 
their proper place, it is needless for us to place the parti¬ 
culars of their conversation before the reader. 

They did not cease until Blueskin had told Jack all 
that had befallen him since the moment of their parting 
in the ruined farmhouse, and until Jack had told Blueskin 
all that had happened to himself since the same period. 

As the reader may suppose, from the immense number 
of incidents, this mutual relation consumed a great deal 
of time. 

Blueskin was especially concerned when he was told of 
the mysterious disappearance of Edgworth Bess. 

It seemed to have the effect of inspiring him with fresh 
strength, for he felt all the importance of at once effecting 
his release. 

On the other hand, Jack could not help feeling alarmed 
at finding Blueskin in so grievous and dangerous a state. 

At length a perfect and thorough undex*standing was 
arrived at, and they proceeded to talk over their future 
actions. 

Jack Sheppard was in a sinking state for want of food, 
and inquired of Blueskin whether he was supplied with 
any. 

He was replied to in the affirmative, but at the same 
time informed that the supplies came very irregularly. 

At. the present moment there was no food, of any 
description, in the cell, for the rats had devoured the 
remains. 

Jack then bethought himself of the provisions he had 
had the forethought to place in his pockets. 

The quantity was but small, and half was already eaten. 
Still he took out what was left, and, dividing it into two 
equal portions, gave one to Blueskin and took one himself. 

. He also produced a flask which contained a small quan¬ 
tity of spirit, and of this he partook equally with his com- 
panion. 

After their meal Jack felt much better, and he at once 
proclaimed his readiness to set about attempting to effect 
his release. 

CHAPTER CCCXII. 

JACK SHEPPARD RELIEVES BLUESKIN FROM HIS FETTERS, 
AND IMMEDIATELY SETS ABOUT ATTEMPTING TO ESCAPE. 
“But, Jack,” said Blueskin, “have you any idea 
whether it is day or night ? If it is the former, it will bo 
very injudicious to take any steps.” 

Jack passed his hand over his forehead, and strove to 
recollect whether it was day or night. 

But he was unable to speak with precision. 

. The swoon into which he had fallen upon first making 
his way into the cell, and of the duration of which he 
could form no idea, baffied him entirely. 

He racked his brain for some time to no purpose, and 
was at length compelled to give up the attempt in 
despair. 

“We must run our risk, Blueskin,” he said, “ whether 
it is day or night; for if my life depended upon it I cannot 
tell you, and it is just as likely to be one as the other.” 

“ True; and yet I wish we could ascertain. The point 
is such an important one.” 

“ I admit that; but can you sec any means of doing so ? ” 
“ Alas! no. I can think of none.” 

“Cheer up! my friend,” said Jack. “You must not 
speak so despondingly as that, or we shall never do any¬ 
thing, you may depend.” 

“ It is my weakness and my wounds.” 

“ I know your sufferings must be great.” 

“ These fetters! ” said Blueskin, “ they weigh me 
down! ” 

“ Pardon me, my friend,” said Jack. “ I had forgotten 
them. Our first step towards escape must be tho re¬ 
moval of them. Fortunately, I have the means of freeing 
you from such an encumbrance.” 

As he spoke, Jack drew forth his file. 

A gleam of hope and joy irradiated Blueskin’s heart. 
Jack commenced filing vigorously at the fetters. 

The iron of which they were composed, though heavy, 
was soft, and the file sank into it as it would into wood, 
for its teeth were sharp, and the steel of \yhich it was 
made well tempered. 
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“Have you another file, Jack?” asked Blueskin, who 
had viewed his companion’s proceedings with the utmost 
satisfaction. “ If .you have, fear not that I shall be able to 
make use of it; and that will reduce the length of your 
task somewhat.” 

“ I have only this one file,” said Jack, pausing for a 
moment in his work, “and if I had another, I don’t think 
I should let you make use of it.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“You will have need of all the strength you can muster 
when the eventful moment comes.” 

“ I know it.” 

“ It won’t be the easiest matter in the world to walk out 
of here, I can tell you.” 

“ I know that, too.” 

Vory well, then ; while I am at work at these fetters, 
do you listen with all the ears 3 ou have got, and warn me 
in time should anyone be approaching.” 

“Right; I will do so. But, Jack!” 

"What?” 

“ Suppose someone was to enter this cell while you were 
here ; what would you do ? ” 

“ Well, I hardly know.” 

“ The point deserves attention,'for someone is almost 
sure to come.” 

“ We must wait till then,” said Jack, carelessly, “ and 
rely upon our good luck. You can think it over if you 
like, but mind you don’t forget to listen.” 

Aud, speaking these words, Jack resumed his task of 
filing the fetters. 

It was astonishing to see what progress he made. 

He did not, however, file through one thoroughly, but 
left it secured by a thin piece, which he could sever in a 
moment. 

In this manner he did them all. 

The motive was an obvious one. 

Should anyone enter the cell before he had completed 
his task, their suspicious would not be so likely to bo 
aroused. 

They were, however, left completely undisturbed. 

Although Jack worked with such speed and energy, the 
fetters were of so complicated a description that a very 
long time elapsed before he completed his task. 

He was filing away at the last liuk, when Blueskin’s 
quick car detected a slight sound in the corridor with¬ 
out. 

He informed Jack of it, who ceased instantly aud 
listened too. 

The slight sound was developed into a footstep. 

Jack’s position was now critical. 

To return to the cell he had, with so much trouble, left, 
he looked upon as an impossibility. 

Should a visit to Blueskin’s cell be intended, he was 
certain he could never squeeze himself through the small 
aperture in time to avoid detection. 

What, then, was to bo done ? for, if he remained, and 
anyone entered, his discovery appeared to be inevitable. 

The prisoners wore able to hear with great, distinct¬ 
ness all that took place iu the corridor without, in conse¬ 
quence of the opening above the door, which we have fre¬ 
quently had occasion to describe. 

It was through this that a faint, dim light found its way 
into Blueskin’s cell. 

As both listened they could distinguish the footsteps of 
two persons. 

They heard them pause, and the door opened. 

“ They are going their rounds to supply the prisoners 
with food. Conceal yourself, or wo are lost, for my cell is 
sure to be visited.” 

“ We shall be found, not lost, I think,” muttered Jack. 
“ How am I to conceal myself in this cell ?” he added, in 
a louder voice. 

“ I know not, I know not,” replied Blueskin. “ I fear 
all is over with us.” 

“Ho not despair, my friend. Even if they entered, the 
chances are a thousand to one the cell will not bo 
examined, and, as a natural consequence, my presence 
I will pass unnoticed.” 

1 “Betake yourself to the most obscure corner,” said 
Blueskin. 

“ I shall do that, you may depend,” replied Jack. 

“ Hark! they come! ” 

The footsteps sounded nearer. 

Various other cell-doors were undone and quickly fas¬ 


tened again, which'confirmed Blueskin’s statement about 
the prisoners being supplied with food. 

Few words'passed between tho two persons, whoever 
they were. 

At length they paused before Blueskin’s cell. 

Now was the anxious momeut. 

Jack Sheppard glided towards that corner of the cell 
which would be concealed by the door when opened, and 
screwed himself as close as he possibly could against tho 
wall. 

Blueskin lay down upon the straw as though insensible 
or sleeping. 

A key rattled in the lock of the door, and then a voice 
said— 

“ This is Blueskin’s cell, Mr. Wild. Shall I leave any¬ 
thing here ? ” 

A pause ensued, whieh was presently broken by the 
voice of the thief-taker. 

“ No, curse you! ” he said. “ Who told you to put your 
key in that lock ? ” 

“ I thought, Mr. Wild”— 

“ What business have you to think, villain ? ” 

The man submissively removed the key. 

“ No,” continued Wild, speaking in a very loud voice, 
“ you will leave no provisions in that cell until you have 
further orders from me.” 

“ Very good, Mr. Wild.” 

“ You are not even to open the door of this cell without 
I am with you and give you instructions to do so. Do 
you understand me ? ” 

“ Perfectly well,” replied the janizary, whoso voice was 
a strange one both to Jack and Blueskin. “ I understand 
you perfectly well, and you can rely upon my faithfully 
carrying out all your instructions.” 

“Above all, see that you obey me in this,” said tho 
thief-taker; “ and now follow me.” 

As he spoke these words, Jonathan strode away from 
the spot. 

Jack drew a long breath of relief when he thought of 
the danger he had been fortunate enough to escape. 

He did not venture to utter a word, however, while 
Wild was anywhere within the precincts of the. colls, 
for he did not know how far his voice would be carried. 

Blubskiu, too, remained perfectly silent, doubtless for 
the very eamo reason, though, perhaps, he was bettor 
aware of the danger of carrying on a conversation in 
one of the cells while Jonathan Wild was at band than 
even Jack wus. 

It seemed a weary time to them while Jonathan and 
the janizary went the round of the colls, but at length 
they beard the welcome souud of their returning foot¬ 
steps. 

They passed the door, and at length si’cncc onco more 
reigned in that gloomy region. 

In a faint voice, Jack spoke. 

“ Well, Blueskin,” he said, affecting to make light of 
their dangerous position, “ what do you think of that ? ” 

“ Of what ? ” 

“ Of Jonathan’s kind intentions towards you.” 

“ Oh 1 understand all that. I am rather surprised be 
should have tried such a thing upon me.” 

“ What do you meau ? ” 

“Why, that conversation that took place outside the 
door was a planned affair, and iuteuded as a means of 
intimidation.” 

“ Oh! indeed.” 

“ Jonathan spoke like that on purpose. He wanted me 
to overhear his instructions, and understand that it was 
his design to accomplish my death by starvation. I 
should, doubtless, be kept without food for a considerable 
length of time in order to give colour to it, aud then he 
would pay me a visit, aud renew his infamous propsals to 
me.” 

“ You seem to understand him pretty well.” 

“ And so I ought to, alter knowing him for the length 
of time I have, and after having had so many oppor¬ 
tunities of studying his character.” 

“True! true! ” said Jack; “ I see it now plain 
enough. He would calculate upon that little hit of con¬ 
versation making a deep impression on your mind.” 

“ And it would be admirably calculated to do so, were 
I less well acquainted with the motives that actuated 
him.” 

“Just so. But, Blueskin, I tell 3-ou what it is—the 
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sooner we get out of this place, the better. It is evident 
| you will have nothing given you to eat at present; and 
therefore, the longer we stay, the less able we shall be to 
achieve our escape.” 

“ Exactly,” replied Blueskiu. “ I. should not recom¬ 
mend you to delay another moment. But how are you to 
get that door open ? it is very strongly secured.” 

?‘ Leave the door to me,' said Jack, “ I’ll manage it; 
but I think the best thing I can do, is to freo you alto¬ 
gether from your fetters. 

“ I shall bo very glad to be released from them, for in 
my present state their weight is more than I can sustain 
without enduring great fatigue.” 

“ Well, I don’t think we need fear another visit just at 
present.’* 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ All right, then. For before the time comes round for 
them to pay another, I trust we shall be far away.” 

“ So do I, with all my heart.” 

Without any further delay Jack now proceeded to file 
through Blueskin’s fetters; and this task, owing to the 
effective manner in which the former part of his labour 
was accomplished, occupied but an incredibly short space 
of time. 

One by one the ponderous links were removed, and then 
Blucskin once more, thanks to the exertions of his friend, 
was unshackled. 

Feeling his body relieved of the intolerable weight 
which pressed him down, he felt that already no incon¬ 
siderable step had been taken in the direction of freedom. 

Much, however, yet remained to be done; but Jack 
had confidence in his own powers, and he at once made 
his way to the door, which was the chief obstacle he 
would have to overcome—for, after passing through it, 
the remainder would be comparatively easy. 

CHAPTER CCCXIII. 

JACK SliEPPARD MAKES HIS WAY INTO THE PASSAGE, 
AND ENCOUNTERS WILD AND IIIS MYRMIDONS. 

There are, however, few, we venture to affirm, who 
would have looked upon that door with the same amount 
of easy indifference that Jack did. 

Its massive strength seemed to set at defiance all efforts 
which might be made to force it. 

Indeed, it had been specially constructed to render such 
a thing impossible; and the reader may be sure that 
Jonathan took the utmost care that Blueskiu should be 
perfectly secure. 

Oh! how astonished and incredulous the great thief- 
taker would have been if, when he stood at the door of 
the cell, someone had whispered in his ear that Jack 
Sheppard was within it, as well as Blueskin! 

But Jonathan was not destined to receive any such 
intimation; and, as we have seen, he took his departure 
in ignorance. 

A little more light would have been of infinite service 
to Jack in the task he was about to commence; but, 
as that was out of the question, he forbore to tLink 
about it. 

Carefully Jack felt the door with, his hands, before he 
attempted to make any attack upon it. 

He found the bolt of the lock shot into a small place in 
the stonework, provided specially for its reception, 

Now, could this stone be removed, he thought that 
would be at once the quickest and easiest way «f getting 
the door open. 

He resolved to make the attempt. 

The success he had already met with in using the clasp- 
knife, encouraged him to persevere in the use of it. 

Again taking it from his pocket, he opened the blade, 
and with it begun, in just the same manner a3 before, to 
pick away the mortar. 

Here, however, he found his task much more diificuft, 
for the wall was tolerably dry, and tho mortar conse¬ 
quently firm. 

Still, the keen edge of the clasp-knife soon made an 
impression upon it. 

Little by little did the crumbled mortar fall down upon 
the floor of the dungeon. 

Jack w orked with a speed and industry remarkable to 
a degree. 


In less time than even his companion Blueskin con¬ 
sidered possible, he had loosened the stone so much that 
he could move it backwards and forwards, and almost 
draw it out. 

Success inspired him with fresh vigour, and more 
mortar came away before the sharp point of the kuife. 

At length the stone came away in his hands, when 
he drew it towards him. 

So far, then, all was well. 

But though the door was no longer secured by the lock, 
it still remained firm and immovable. 

There were tho massive bolts, and there was the heavy 
bar of iron. 

Both these formidable securcments had to be removed. 

Unweariedly Jack continued with his task. 

The heavy drops of perspiration fell from his brow like 
tears, but he heeded not this proof of the exertions ho was 
making. 

He continued his efforts. 

He first set to work upon the iron bar. 

It was lucky he knew the exact manner in which these 
were put up, because it rendered his task all the easier 
in devising a means whereby he could take it down. 

He still made use of his clasp-knife. 

Inserting the blade between the door and the stone 
wall, which served for a door-post, he moved it up and 
down until he encountered the bar. 

Then, putting forth his ntmost strength, he raised tho 
handle of the knife, and strove to lift the bar from its 
setting. 

For a long time he was unsuccessful, for it fitted into 
the staples provided for its reception tightly. 

At length, however, he felt it yield to the upward 
pressure which he applied to it. 

He put forth his ntmost strength. 

It went still higher. 

Again ho tried, and this time the blade of tho knife 
slipped in some inexplicable manner, and the iron bar 
descended to its former position. 

Jack gave utterance to an impotent curse. 

Rendered passionate by the defeat, he put forth redoubled 
strength. 

Up went the bar, and the next moment it fell with a 
clang upon the stone flooring of the corridor. 

This was something they had not foreseen, and Jack 
and Blueskin felt their blood suddenly congeal to ice upon 
hearing the frightful sound, which, they doubted not, 
would reach the ears of some of thief-taker’s myrmidons. 

However, it would never do to hesitate, and Jack com¬ 
menced an attack upon the bolts with the frenzy of despe¬ 
ration. 

_ But they were firm, and of themselves sufficient secu¬ 
rity for any door—no matter how strong. 

But they could not stand against Jack’s file. 

This was thin and sharp. 

He was now easily able to introduce it between the 
door and the wall; and he worked it backwards and 
forwards with great rapidity. 

At each stroke he could feel the file sink deeper and 
deeper into the soft iron. 

At length it was severed. 

Exultant, Jack tnrned towards the one remaining bolt. 

When he had filed through that, the door would swing 
open upon its hinges. 

Under such circumstances, who would not apply him¬ 
self to work with redoubled ardour P 

What Jack performed was really incredible. 

In less than half the time the first had taken the second 
bolr was sawn through. 

With a beating heart, he pushed against the door. 

It swung open. 

In the twinkling of an eye, he was in the corridor. 

Turning round instantly, he assisted Blueskin up tho 
somewhat steep steps leading from the cells. 

But now a Iresh and quite unexpected danger awaited 
them. 

The bar, the fall of which, Jack fondly hoped, had been 
productive of no alarm, had, on the contrary, aroused the 
attention of the man whose duty it was to keep guard at 
the grating. 

It was night; and, as usual, he was in a half-slumber, 
ing state. 

The falling bar awoke him, but he did not know 
exactly what it was. 
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He paused and listened. 

But all was still; for the noise Jack made with the nie 
was too slight to reach so great a distance. 

Unsatisfied, and confident that something unusual haa 
taken place—and dreading, too, the punishment lie would 
surely meet with for any neglect of duty—he rose to his 
feet, unfastened the grating, and crept down the steps. 

Upon reaching the foot of them, the grinding otthe hie 
struck upon his ears. . ... 

lie jumped to a conclusion respect mg what was talcing 

place. 

Some prisoners were endeavouring to escape. 1 
Back to the hall ho went with the rapidity of thought. 
He whispered a few words to the man on the lock, and 

then darted up the stairs to Wild’s room. 

Jonathan and his son—outwardly better friends than 
ever—were sitting one on each, side of the fireplace* 
smoking, and indulging in occasional conversation. 

Two words sufficed to acquaint Wild with the state ot 
affairs. 

He started to his feet with an oath, and seized a huge, 
heavy sword, which he had unbuckled from his waist 
before he set down, and placed in a little nook by the side 
of the fireplace. . , 

Wild, junior, also snatched up a brace of pistols, and 
the three made their way with full speed down the stairs. 

Upon reaching the bottom, Jonathan called to the 
man on the lock to follow them, as he was the only 
janizary on duty and ready for immediate service. 

Through the iron grating they passed in a^dense throng, 
so dense as somewhat as impede each other’s progress. 

When about half-way down the steps, they were able to 
see the full length of the passage, and, to the unutterable 
consternation of Jonathan Wild, who should he see emerge 
from a cell, but Jack Sheppard. 

At first he stood aghast, unable to credit the avouch ot 
his own eyes. 

He glared at him. 

He saw him raise Blueskin from the cell. 

Jonathan Wild now uttered a shout. 

He could not have stifled it had his life depended upon 
his doing so. 

It reached the ears of our two friends, and let them 
know the danger with which they were menaced. 

They were on their guard instantly. 

The thief-taker dashed down the few remaining steps 
with the disregard for personal safety which characterizes 
the conduct of a maniac. 

His son and the two janizaries, who were all greatly 
excited, followed him closely. 

Jonathan made sure he had his prey in bis grasp, and 
he felt exultant accordingly. 

He felt sure it was impossible for them to escape, and 
that, though they might resist, he should be sure of them 
in the end. 

He forgot the very important circumstance that the 
secret of the outlet into the yard was known to Jack 
Sheppard. 

Indeed, it was so long since he had had any occasion to 
make use of it, that he had almost forgotten its existence. 

It was not, therefore, to be surprised at, that, though 
they were free from their cells, he considered them quite 
as much his prisoners. 

“ Yield—yield.! ” he shouted, “or I will fire and he the 
death of you! ” 

To this speech Jack and Blueskin paid not the least 
attention, but made their way along tlm passage to the 
first secret door leading to the second series of cells.. 

Jack Sheppard knew not the means by which this was 
opened, but, fortunately for their safety, Blueskin did. 

He pressed upon the spring, and the door flew open 
instantly. . 

They were through it with a speed and celerity really 
marvellous. 

Upon seeing this, a yell of furious rage came from 
Jonathan’s lips. . ^ 

Our friends did not hear the whole of it. 

It was abruptly cut short by Jack, who, ns soon as they 
had gained tbo inner passage, swung the door shut after 
him. 

It closed with a sharp snap. 

They did not pause, however, for they were well aware 
this would be only a momentary check, for Jonathan 
would, of course, know how to press upon the spring. 


Nevertheless, it was a slight advantage. 

Without slackening his speed, Jack ran to the end of 
this second passage, to where the stone was which would 
enable them to reach the yard above. 

Of this Blueskin was in ignorance until Jack had in¬ 
formed him of it in the course of the conversation they 
had had with each other in the dungeon. 

Just as they gained this stone, the other secret door was 
dashed open with terrific violence, and the gigantic form 
of the thief-taker and his adherents appeared at it. 

Upon seeing what Jack was about, his rage knew no 
bounds, and the absolute frenzy of a madman took posses¬ 
sion of him. 


CHAPTER CCCXIV. 

.TACK SHEPPARD AND BLUESKIN SUCCEED IN REACHING 
NEWGATE-MARKET, BUT JONATHAN WILD FOLLOWS HARD 
UrON THEIR TRACK. 

The situation of Blueskin and Jack Sheppard was now 
desperate in the extreme, and nothing would save them 
from death or capture but the adoption of some mode of 
action, the daring and boldness of which "would he com¬ 
mensurate with the occasion. 

The first secret door through which Wild was making 
his way was narrow, and it was impossible for more than 
one to pass through it at a time. 

Jonathan’s bulky form now occupied the opening. 

Close behind him, standing in a dense throng, were the 
two jauizaries, and Wild, junior. 

This gave Jack an idea. 

It flashed across his mind the moment he turned round, 
which Jonathan’s frightful yell had involuntarily com¬ 
pelled him to do. 

He saw the position of his enemies, crowded together 
as though in a tube. 

Quick as thought, he drew a brace of loaded pistols 
from his pocket, cocked them, and fired both at once.. 

The scene of confusion which followed can ho ima¬ 
gined. 

In that confined space, it was impossible for the bullets 
to be harmless. 

On tho contrary, they must, of necessity, be terribly de¬ 
structive. 

Another yell came from the lips of the thief-taker, but 
its character was altogether different to those which he 
had previously uttered. 

It was one of pain. 

It was echoed by other cries from his rear, for the two 
pistol shots had done frightful execution. 

Jack Sheppard did not, however, wait to see this. 

As soon as the pistols were fired, he turned towards the 
stone that opened upon the steps. 

He pressed upon the spring. 

The stone revolved. 

The steps were disclosed. 

Jack stood aside. 

“ Mount, Blueskin! ’’ he said, urgently. “ Mount, and 
be quick for your life.” 

Our old friend did not want to be told twice, hut dashed 
through the small opening. 

Jack followed as closely as was practicable, and pulled 
the stone sharply after him. 

He had the satisfaction of hearing the spring go snap, 
which assured him it was fastened. 

This staircase was profoundly dark, aud Bluoskiu had 
to grope up it in the best manner he could. 

He struck himself several times against projecting por¬ 
tions of the masonry, but such trifling accidents as these 
he took no notice of. 

The reader will recollect that, when Jack Sheppard 
passed through the square opening in the yard, ho had 
restored the movable stone to its ordinary position, being 
confident of his power to raise it when the proper moment 
came. 

It would have been running a risk to have left it open, 
for he could not have told who might come into the yard, 
though, at the same time, lie was aware that the thief- 
taker made but little use of his hack premises. 

Ascending the steps, then, which were spiral, Blueskin, 
not knowing how high he had to go, struck his head a 
rather sharp blow against this stone, and then came to a 
sudden halt. 
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[eBOWORTH HESS SUCCUMBS TO EXHAUSTION AX'D DESPAffi.j 


Jack, who guessed what had happeued, told him to 
remain still while he passed him. 

Owing to the narrowness of the staircase, this was a 
difficult matter. 

Jack’s body was small, however, and he managed it. 

lie found that it required all his strength to lift the stoue. 

lie succeeded in raising it, however, and slipped 
through. 

He held the stone up while Blueskin followed him. 

Having reached so far in safety, they paused to listen. 

A confused noise came from below. 

Jack was about to place the stone slab iu its proper 
place when a fresh thought struck him. 

He communicated it to Blueskin, whose approval was 
immediate. 

By their joint strength they raised the stone completely 
from its setting. 

They then turned it until they held it cornerwise over 
the staircase. 

Then they let go. 


It dropped with a tremendous crash upon the steps, and 
effectually blocked up the passage.. 

Jack and Blueskin were now quite confident that Wild 
and his followers could not make their way by that means 
into the yard. 

They would have to return along the passage, ascend 
the steps leading up into the hall, and reach the yard by 
means of the hack-door. 

This gave our friends time. 

It was very necessary. 

There was the door to open, which led out into Newgate- 
market, and he could not tell until he tried what trouble 
he should have iu doing so. 

He now at once made his way towards it. 

For a moment, however, we will return to the p»roceed- 
ings of Jonathan Wild, who was quite impressed with the 
notion that he had hi3 prisoners in a kind of trap, from 
which they could not escape. 

Their passing so readily through the first secret door 
was the first thing that staggered him in hia belief. 
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He increased bis speed, and shouted to those who fol¬ 
lowed to keep close behind him. 

The secret spring was, of course, well known to Wild. 

He pressed upon it, and the door swung open.. 

Then, to his unutterable horror, he saw Jack in the act 
of removing the stone which led to the staircase, the exist¬ 
ence of which he fondly hoped was known only to himself. 

At the moment he did not recollect that Jack Sheppard 
had once before made his way into tho cells by that 
means. 

It was this discovery which caused him to utter the 
dreadful yell. 

Then, before he could fairly gain the inner passage, 
Jack Sheppard tired the brace of pistols. 

Wild uttered a howl. 

He felt himself hit. 

He staggered a pace or two, and then, throwing his 
arms about him in a strange manner, fell gasping to the 
ground. 

His cry of pain was echoed by Wild, junior; for he, too, 
was hit, hut not severely. 

The bullet which had struck his father, wounded him 
also on the cheek, along which it made a deep furrow 
and took off a piece of the lower part of his car in its pro¬ 
gress. 

The other bullet struck the man w ho had charge of the 
grating, full in the chest, and he fell hack dead without 
uttering a groan, carrying in his fall his companion with 
him. 

Wild, junior, was the only one out of the four who kept 
his feet, and he gave vent to a volley of curses that would 
have done, credit to his parent. 

The unhurt janizary was tho first to struggle to his 
feet. 

Jonathan followed. 

lie was by far more frightened than hurt. 

Tho bullet had struck him slightly on the head, and 
produced a momentary insensibility. 

At first ho thought he was killed, but he quickly 
recovered from his panic. 

He had dropped hi s sword when ho fell, and now, 
taking it up once more, he rushed up the steps. 

A taint gleam of light came down from the night-sky, 
aud to tliis circumstance was Jonathan indebted for 
escaping a sudden and violent contact with the stone Jack 
and Blueskin dropped down. 

As it so happened, he saw it in time to save himself 
from any injury. 

He comprehended in an instant what had been done. 

lie made no attempt to remove the stone, for he w'ell 
knew that all his efforts would be futile. 

He turned round swiftly, determined to reach the yard 
as quickly as possible by the other route. 

As be hastened along, be called out to bis son and ) 
made him aware of what had happened, and ordered him 
to follow. 

George—whose blood was up, and who, on such occa¬ 
sions, resembled his rascally parent more than he did at 
any other time—did not need twice bidding. 

The janizary brought up the rear. 

Wild shouted out his instructions to him. 

“ Him to the stables,” he said, “and get ready horses 
and men. Take them round into Warwick-lane at 
once.” 

Upon reaching the hall, Jonathan was pleased to find 
that several of his men, aroused by the tremendous 
tumult, had assembled there. 

lie waved his sword, aud, in a shrieking tone of voice, 
cared to them to fallow him. 

Til* obeyed. 

He led the way to the back of the house, and dashed 
open the d-'or that 1 d into the yard. 

So expeditious 1 i he been in bis movements that Jack 
and Blueskin had only just left the yard. 

We now rc vert to them. 

Upon reaching the do a’, tho first thing that attracted 
Jack’s notice was, that there were a couple of bolts at the 
top and bottom of tbe door. 

He had some difficulty in withdrawing them, for they 
had got completely rusted into their sockets. 

At length, however, he succeeded. 

Hut the door did not then yield. 

j c waf still further secured by means of a pouuewms 
lock. 


How this was to be undone in the time seemed a 
nystery. 

Hut Jack sot to work with a good heart. 

Taking tho file out of his pocket, he endeavoured to 
force back the bolt of the lock with the point of it. 

But, so far from succeeding, he only deprived himself 
of a useful tool, for, in bending it, he broke it in tho 
middle. 

With the largest fragment he renewed his attempt. 

This time he succeeded. 

The bolt flew back with a snap. 

The. door now gave way before the pressure which they 
applied to it. 

They passed through, and found themselves in the long 
dark passage leading into Newgate-market. 

It was just at this moment that Jonathan Wild reached 
the yard. 

He was, indeed, fearfully close upon their track, and 
the perils of the escaping prisoners were by no means 
over. 

Jonathan was rendered furious by tbe pain of tbo wound 
he bad received, and there is little doubt that, could he 
have overtaken Jack and Blueskin at this moment, his 
anger would have been so great as to render him oblivious 
of the refined system of revenge he had resolved to pursue 
in connexion with them, and would have immediately 
sacrificed them. 

Such, however, was not to he. 

Jonathan saw the open door before him, and knew in a 
moment that his prey had fled. 

Without hesitation he entered the dark passage, and, 
traversing it with full speed, emerged directly afterwards 
into Newgate-market. 

Here no trace of them could he seen. 

Calculating, however, that they would make their way 
towards the entrance gates in Wanvick-lane, he hastened 
in that direction. 

It was here where the horses were to.be. 

Upon arriving at the gates, which had not yet been 
closed for the night—for, though it was dark, tho evening 
was by no means far advanced—Jonathan looked eagerly 
up and down the street in search, not only of the 
fugitives, but also of the janizaries and their horses. 

Of neither, however, could anything be seen. 

The horses would come from the direction of Newgate- 
street. 

This was a route he could hardly conceive the fugitives 
would take, and, if they did, they would be almost sure 
to be intercepted. 

Bidding his son remain at the gateway, and leaving 
instructions that as soon as the horses arrived they were 
to mount and follow him, Wild ran with full speed down 
Warwick-lane iu the direction of Paternoster-row. 


CHAPTER CCCXY. 

THE Pl'RSEIT OF JACK SHEPPARD AND BLUESKIN BY 
JONATHAN W IU). 

Weary, faint, and almost overcome—the one by the 
weakness proceeding from his wounds, and the other 
from the immense amount of exertion he had undergone 
—Blueskin and Jack Sheppard ran, with all the speed 
they could possibly make, through the dark and narrow 
alleys of Newgate-market. 

They could hear how close behind them their inveterate 
foe was, and the knowledge endowed them with greater 
lieetness than they believed possible. 

They did not speak, however, because that would have 
involved a greater expenditure of breath than they could 
afford to lose. 

Jack led the way towards Warwick-lane, as Wild had 
correctly anticipated he would. 

He expected he should have to climb the gates again, 
and he trembled when be thought of the length of time 
it would necessarily take. 

It was quite an agreeable surprise when he found them 
standing wide open. 

They darted through like shadows. 

The danger of going in the direction of Newgate was 
obvious, and so Jack turned the other way. 

With'much ado, Blueskin kept up with him. 

Every few moments he would feel his brain swim snn 
his legs threaten to give way boneatb him. 
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Each time, however, that he experienced this sensation 
of weakness, he rallied himself by a violent effort. . 

But this was a state of things which could not last. ' 

He would have to succumb ere long. 

In his weak state the exercise of running was quite 
beyond his powers, 

He lost his breath, and his heart beat with so much 
rapidity that ho dreaded every moment it would burst. 

Still he kept on. 

On his part, Jack Sheppard suffered scarcely less 
severely. 

When Wild and his men were mounted, what chance 
would they then have for escape ? 

Indeed, their position now looked worse than ever, and 
both wero almost ready to give up in despair. 

On came the thief-taker, as remorseless and unpityiug 
as fate. 

They could hear his shout s on the still night air, as he 
induced others to join in the chase. 

Then the trampling of horses’ hoofs came upon their 
ears. 

The cattle had arrived; and Wild, junior, agreeably to 
his father’s instructions, had mounted and followed after 
him. 

He overtook the thief-taker in a few moments, and 
Jonathan mounted the spare horso that was provided for 
his use. 

The chase was then resumed. 

Jack Sheppard had beeu aware from the first that it 
would he of no use for him to try to outrun his enemy, 
and had made up his mind to seek sLelter at the first 
opportunity. 

But, hitherto, no chance had presented itself* nor did 
any now. 

Jonathan was gaining on them fearfully. 

Suddenly, in his headlong course, Jack observed a 
narrow turning, and, quick as thought, be turned down 
it. 

llis principal reason for so doing was, that the passage 
was impassable to horses, and his enemies would have to 
dismount to follow them. 

This would result in the gaiuing cf a, little time. < 

They turned down, however, only just in time. 

So close was Jonathan behind them, and so much 
greater was his speed than theirs, that, before they could 
have gone twenty yards further, they would have been 
overtaken. 

As it was, Wild saw them turn down the narrow alley, 
and stopped his own horse so suddenly and unexpectedly, 
that he ran a narrow escape of being ridden over by those 
behind. 

There was a slight collision. 

He dismounted recklessly, and cried— 

“Follow me! follow me, quickly! They are trapped 
at last. This place has no outlet. Follow me ! We are 
sure to have them now ! ” 

A triumphant sort of shout came from the desultory 
throng, and then they all poured down the alley. 

Theso were dreadful words for our frieuds, if true; and 
Wild would scarcely make such a statement without 
having some foundation for it. 

If it so happened that that particular alley, like many 
others in London, was so constructed as to have but one 
outlet, how were JBlueskm and Jack Sheppard to escape P 

As Jonathon had triumphantly enough said, he was 
sure to have them. 

The statement was true. 

Jack discovered it before the thief-taker spoke, and he 
uttered an impotent curse at his own folly for getting into 
such a dilemma. 

The narrow turning was only a few yards in length, and 
there was no other outlet to it than that commanded by 
Wild and liis gang. 

With eyes almost starting from their sockets, Jack and 
Blueskin glared about them. 

Both were utterly exhausted, and the breath came from 
their lungs only in short and titful gasps. 

The perspiration rolled off them in streams, and its 
copiousness was increased by the discovery that they had 
run into such a trap. 

Discover}- seemed inevitable. 

It was just at this moment that they heard Wild shout 
to his men in the manner we have related. 

Few men possessed a rnoro intimate knowledge of the 
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streets and alleys of London, in all their ramifications, j 
than did Jonathan Wild. 

The moment he saw them go down the turning we have 
mentioned, he knew there was no outlet. 

By the time he had finished speaking, nearly all his ] 
troop had dismounted, and followed by these, as well as , 
by a whole troop of ragamuffins who bad followed in j 
the rear, attracted by their cries, ho dashed down the I 
alley. 

Tho place was profoundly dark, and it was with diffi¬ 
culty that Wild saw about him. 

The inhabitants of the locality, however, gave indica¬ 
tions of having been aroused by the tumult. 

Lights appeared at tho various casements, where all 
had been darkness a moment before, and heads were pro¬ 
jected, all eager to learn the cause of the disturbance. 

In fact, the alarm was fast becoming general. 

Paying no heed to all this, however, louathanWild cen¬ 
tred tho whole of his attention upon searching the alley for 
our two friends. 

Sword in hand, he rushed into the dark corr'"s, i,f 
which there were many, and made furious thrusts in the 
darkness. 

All this was in vain. 

No trace could he discovered of those ho sought. 

Perplexed and alarmed by tbis mysterious disappearance, 
be recommenced his search, and concluded it without 
coming to any other result. 

Upon this, a storm of the morst horrible imprecations 
came from bis lips, and in this pleasant, edifyiug little 
amusement he was ably seconded by Ins son. 

Cursing, however, did nothing for them. 

Feeling himself impeded in his movements thorn 
around Lim, Jonathan looked up and saw the alley was 
now densely packed with people ; so from this it became 
quite clear that our friends were not in it, or they must 
have been seen by some one. 

Jonathan was now forced to come to a very unwilling 
conclusion, and that was that his prey had sought refuge 
in oue of tho many houses which had doors opening into 
the court. 

if this was so, and he could account iu no other way for 
their disappearance, then his chances of capturing them 
were much diminished. 

It would be impossible for him to say which of the 
houses they had entered, and, while he was searching one, 
they would have ample opportunities to get off if they 
happened to be iu another. 

He was thus in a state of great uncertainly, and not 
able to decide upon tho best course of action that should 
he adopted. 

While hi3 indecision lasted, the fugitives wore, doubt¬ 
less, actively engaged in getting away. 

Suddenly he thought of an expedient. 

He forced his way into the middle of the crowd. 

He got a couple of his janizaries to raise him above 
their shoulders. 

Thus elevated, he was, of course, a conspicuous object. 

He was seen by the whole of the dense throng, and 
curiosity made them for a moment silent. 

Every window that looked down upon the alley was 
crowded with anxious faces. 

They saw the thief-taker, and looked to him probably 
for au explanation of the hubbub—for they, too, ceased the 
cries which they had hitherto uttered with great volubility 
and power. 

In a screaming voice, which seemed to picrco the ears 
of tho whole of that vast assemblage, the thief-taker 
spoke. 

“ Friends all,” he cried, “ be silent for a moment, and 
listen to what I have to say. It is of the utmost impor¬ 
tance that you should all hear it.” 

These words were well calculated to arrest the atten¬ 
tion and claim the silence of all present. 

In a moment all was hushed. 

Jonathan, perceiving tho advantage he had gained, has¬ 
tened to improve upon it. 

“ A hundred pounds! ” he yelled, iu oven louder tones 
than before. 

“A hundred pounds reward!—there is a hundred 
pounds to be earned by some of you. Listen, all, and pay 
attention. Two escaped prisoners ran down tho court a 
few minutes since ; I pursued them closely, but, in some 
way or other, they have disappeared. They must h;r?a 
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get into one of the houses here, and I call upon each of 
you, in the king’s name, to search the houses in which 
you live. Whoever delivers the two prisoners into my 
hands shall receive a hundred pounds the next moment. 
Look about, all of you. A hundred pounds ! ^'hundred 
pounds, I say! ” 

A scene of terrible confusion now ensued. 

Wild was placed upon his feet. 

The people at the windows hastily withdrew, and those 
in the alley swayed and surged about like the turbulent 
ocean. 

Wild now thought he had gained his point. 

It was scarcely possible, he thought, that, supposing 
our friends to have sought shelter in one of the houses, 
that they could escape being seen by some one when atten¬ 
tion was so generally directed towards them. 

Every person, in each of the houses, would become 
aware of what had happened, and the moment Jack and 
Blueskin were perceived, which, if they were in one of 
the houses they could scarcely fail to be, the largeness of 
the reward which he had offered would, he doubted not, 
overcome all entreaties, on the part of the fugitives, for 
1 protection. 

! The inhabitants of this neighbourhood were the poorest 
| of the poor, and a hundred pounds would be, to them, 
almost like a colossal fortune. 

All these thoughts had dashed, with the rapidity of 
lightning, through the brain of the thief-taker when the 
idea tirst occurred to him. 

An anxious moment elapsed, during which his evil eyes 
roamed over the mass of ruinous buildings which sur¬ 
rounded the alley. Suddenly a tremendous tumult ensued, 
which seemed to indicate the discovery of the fugitives. 

Jonathan made sure of it, and, with a lond yell of satis¬ 
faction on his lips, he forced his way through the crowd 
in the direction of the house from which the disturbance 
appeared to come. 

CHAPTER CCCXVI. 

ELUCIBAlES THE MYSTERY OF THE SUDDEN DISATI’EFR¬ 
ANCE 01 EDGWORTH BESS. 

We doubt not the reader feels a more than common 
anxiety to hear what befel Edgworth Bess after disap¬ 
pearing so abruptly from Jack Sheppard’s gaze, as we have 
related in a precedent chapter. 

For a brief space, then, we will part company with the 

I thief-taker, and his gang, and the two fugitives, while 
we devote ourselves to the fortunes of the unfortunate 
heiress. 

It would seem as though fate had singled her out for 
the object at which its most malignant shafts could be 
levelled; for, from the first, the poor girl had known 
nothing put povertj’, persecution, and peril. 

But, what was worst of all, the termination of all these 
sufferings seemed as far off as ever, and no sooner was 
she released from one danger than she was assailed by 
another. 

It was not possible for her to remain unconscious of 
this. 

The fact obtruded itself before her, and would not be | 
repulsed. 

Naturally enough, then, she strove to find some reason 
which would account for her being thus marked oat as a 
victim to relentless persecution. 

How was it that all the efforts which had been made to 
place her in her proper position should have t erminated so 
I disastrously ? 

For a long time she was unable to frame any reply 
whatever. 

At length she came to the conclusion that the reason 
why they were so perpetually thwarted was because 
Blueskin and Jack had sought to obtain their ends by dis¬ 
honest means. 

There were various excuses which she knew would bo 
urged, but she determined to pay no attention to any of 
them. 

The past it was impossible for them to recall, but it lay 
in their power to amend the future. 

This she determined should be done. 

More than once she had been about to infi) m Jack of 
her lefiections and resolutions, but from some c-ause or 
other, when the moment arrived, she shrunk frem doing 
so. 


She was ashamed of herself for this exhibition of weak¬ 
ness, and sbe resolved not to hesitate the next time. 

And so things went on. 

Whether, in her conjectures and conclusions, Edgworth 
Bess was right or wrong, we leave our readers to judge. 

It was while she was in this frame of mind that the 
robbery in the lane occurred. 

When, after Sir William, as he was called by the obse¬ 
quious servant, had passed them, Jack had said he wished 
he had thought to ask the gentleman what time it was, 
and said he would ruu after him down the lane for that 
purpose, no suspicion as to his real object had entered 
her mind. 

But the moment he had gone the thought struck her, 
and she was so overcome with the recollection of her own 
weakness in not being able to summon sufficient resolu¬ 
tion to speak out upon the subject, that she sank down 
on her knees by the side of the lane where Jack had left 
her. 

Looking in the direction he had taken, she found a 
turn in the road hid him from her sight. 

She was, therefore, spared the additional pang of being 
a witness to the robbery. 

Sounds of a struggle, however, reached her ears, and 
confirmed her utmost dread. 

She did not swoou, but it was only by the greatest 
efforts sbe could make that eke retained her senses. 

At length she heard Jack returning. 

She heard him call upon her by name, hut she was un¬ 
able to reply. 

At last he found her, and raised her to her feet. 

Then ensued that conversation which we have already 
placed before the reader. 

She told him her convictions, and implored him to 
make a change in his tactics; but, ere she could wring a 
consent from him, a lumbering sound reached her ears. 

It was the London stage-coach approaching. 

To her unbounded astonishment. Jack hailed the 
vehicle, and, before she could recover from her surprise 
sufficiently to expostulate or resist, he had opened ths 
door of the coach and lifted her in. 

Then she had sunk upon a seat and burst into tears. 

The reader will remember that upon the arrival in Lon¬ 
don, Edgworth Bess, convinced that the possession of the 
stolen money could do them no good, implored Jack, with 
the greatest earnestness, to fling it away. 

But her companion, who had had a larger experience of 
the world, and who knew that, if he parted with this 
money, their position would be truly desperate, for the 
first time iu his life hesitated about acting implicitly in 
the manner which she directed. 

He endeavoured, as well as he could, to urge upon her 
another view of the case. 

This, however, he found was quite useless, though he 
persevered iu the use of such arguments as at the moment 
he was able to command. 

But his companion, so far from replying to or noticing 
his objections in any way, did nothing but repeat her 
request that, siuce it was impossible for him to return 
the articles to their proper owner, he should throw them 
away. 

A ith the result of this interview the reader is ac¬ 
quainted. 

Jack, though he did not flatly refuse to do as she re¬ 
quired, hesitated, and showed no appearance of being 
willing to do so. 

On the contrary, he exhibited the utmost reluctance. 
Not only was she vexed to think he did not take (he 
same view of the case as she did, hut secretly mortified 
that he, to whom all her former wishes had been law, and 
productive of immediate obedience, should now refuse 
this request, which she was assured in her own mind 
was of such vital importance to their mutual interests. 

A feeling nearly akin to anger found a place iu her 
breast, when she discovered her wishes to be so litilo 
regarded ; and, at length, to such a pitch did this feeling 
reach, that she, as she had threatened, uttered the word 
farewell, and left him. 

Without noticing which way she took, and, without 
taking into consideration the consequences that would bo 
almost certain to follow this hasty action, she tamed round 
and ran rapidly away. _ 

The thick haze which tilled the streets hid her ill a 
moment from Jack’s anguished gaze, and, as we know, all 
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his subsequent efforts to obtain a glimpse of her were 
fruitless. 

That this should he so will not appear at all astonishing 
to anyone acquainted with the intricacies of the streets of 
London. They will know that in two moments it is pos¬ 
sible to lose sight of a person, even in broad daylight, and 
that all attempts to find him would prove abortive. 

Jack, however, had the fog to contend with, and, more¬ 
over, his mind was in such a state of perturbation at her 
sudden disappearance, that he was incapable of looking 
about him with proper coolness. 

Thus was it that lie failed to find her. 

As for Edgworth Bess, her eyes filled with tears, and 
her heart swelled with grief; she, without considering 
what she was about, ran rapidly and deviously along. 

She was oblivious of the fact fhat Jack might have the 
greatest possible difficulty in finding her. 

She was only conscious that he had hesitated and 
refused at a moment when she thought he would be least 
likely to do either the one or the other. 

So she ran on. 

She fancied that while she continued this rapid motion 
her feelings would not be. so acute, and probably in this 
she was correct. 

More than one person turned round, with surprise, as 
the flying form of the young girl flitted bj- them, but each 
had his own business to attend to, and no time to look 
after other people’s, and so she was suffered to pursue her 
path unmolestedly. 

But at length, startled by the sudden clearing up of the 
fog, and the bursting forth of the sun, she paused and 
looked about her. 

She found she was in London, but in a portion of it 
with which she was totally unacquainted. 

Ij vain she looked all around her for some familiar 
building. 

Not one was to be seen. 

She now began to repent that she had acted in so rash 
a manner, and left Jack so suddenly as she had. 

Now she would have given worlds to have seen him, to 
have once more rejoined him. 

But, as with tearful eyes she looked in every direction, 
she was unable to see anything of him. 

She felt now as though her heart -would surely break. 

What to do, or where to turn, she knew not. 

She was even ignorant of the way she had just come, 
and could not have retraced her steps had her life depended 
upon her doing so. 

The streets, too, began to fill with people, and these, 
being for the most part the dregs of the population, 
insulted and jeered her for the forlorn appearance which 
she presente d. 

She shrank back from them with a feeling of loathing. 

But in vain. 

They pressed still more closely around her, until, at 
length, she was compelled to fly, once more, at the top of 
her speed, to escape their persecutions. 

A hooting mob, composed principally of evil-disposed 
children, followed her in a yelliug throng, and pelted her 
with such missiles as came conveniently to their hands. 

At length, however, w ithout having received any injury, 
she was fortunate enough to distance them. 

As soon as she was able, sLe reduced her pace, and once 
more looked about her, and endeavoured to ascertain her 
whereabouts. 

But again sho found herself at fault. 

She had never possessed an intimate or extensive know¬ 
ledge of London; for, from a tender age, she had been 
employed working early and late for the means of sup¬ 
porting a wretched and miserable existence. 

Thus she had never had many opportunities afforded 
her of goiug abroad. 

The character of the locality in which she now was 
differed essentially from that which 3he had just left. 

The houses were old-fashioned, and many of them 
showing the effects of time rather conspicuously; hut, from 
the general appearance cf the exteriors, the inhabitants of 
them appeared to be respectable people. 

The streets were quiet, and almost free from vehicles 
and passengers. 

The houses were almost all private ones. 

It was only at irregular intervals that she encountered 
a shop, and these were invariably small, and but scantily 
furnished with vendibles. 


Almost heartbroken, the poor girl looked around 
her. 

No familiar object met her eye, and though she had not 
expected such a thing, yet she could not help feeling disap¬ 
pointed when she found that no trace of Jack Sheppard 
was visible. 

His refusal filled her breast with the greatest torture, 
and she thought that perhaps now, while she was looking 
so eagerly for him, he was altogether heedless of her 
whereabouts. 

This was a thought so poignant that she burst into a 
flood of tears, of so violent a character as to be actually 
terrible to witness, while convulsive sobs came from her 
distracted bosom. 


CHAPTER CCCXVII. 

THE POSITION 01? THE POOR HEIRESS CHANGES P1105I 
BAD TO WORSE. 

But it was only for a few moments that this thought held 
possession of the poor girl’s mind; and, when sho bad 
banished it, she wondered how she had first entertained 
it. 

She looked back upon the past, and recollected the 
thousand proofs which Jack had given her of his affection, 
and she had perceived no abatement of it, except such as 
his refusal to throw away the money indicated. 

Could she, then, believe that he was heedless of her 
whereabouts ? 

Ah! no; doubtless at that very moment he was eagerly 
searching for her in every direction. 

She now deeply blamed herself for having acted so 
hastily as she had. 

Jack would search for her now unremittingly, she felt 
certain, and she would search for him. 

If they both did this, they must eventually meet eacii 
other, and she hoped this would happen soon. 

Encouraged by this hope, she looked around with a 
more hopeful gaze; but her eyes encountered not the 
wished-for form. 

Still she hastened onward, expecting every moment to 
arrive in some locality with which she was familiar. 

But all was strange to her. 

What pained her most was that she was now beginning 
to feel the effects of such long-continued exertion. 

She was, in fact, terribly fatigued; and her limbs 
threatened every moment to give way beneath her. 

The miles she had by this time walked and run was 
incredible. 

She was, too, almost famished. 

Many hours had elapsed since food last passed her lips, 
and hunger was gnawing at her breast. 

These two circumstances could not fail to have an effect 
upon her mind, and she again suffered the utmost depres¬ 
sion of spirits. 

This increased as her hunger and fatigue became 
greater. 

At length, thoroughly wearied out, she found she could 
go no further. 

She paused, and looked around her. 

But she was so giddy and sick that she was only 
able to see, confusedly, that she was in a long, dark 
street, containing many ancient-looking houses. 

_ A sigh of disappointment and despair came from her 
lips, and then, unable any longer to support herself, she 
sank down upon a step which led up to a ruinous-looking 
edifice. 

Burying her face in her hands, she burst into auothcr 
fiood of tears; and again sobs of the most heartrending 
description came from her breast. 

Her grief was now ten times greator than before. 

Oh! how bitterly she reproached herself for having 
acted so rashly as she had! for, not only had it Leon pro¬ 
ductive of so much suffering to herself, but to Jack also, 
who could not but feel deeply the separation. 

Regrets, however, were useless; and this conviction 
only added to her grief. 

And now a dreadful lassitude began, by slow degrees, to 
creep over her. 

At first she was insensible of it, until too late to check 
its progress. 

It proceeded from the combined effects of fatigue and 
hunger. 

It seemed to hold her will powerless. 
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She found herself, not only unable to move, but unable 
to make the mental effort to do so. 

By degrees all feeling left her. 

She became unconscious of her situation—of her hunger 
and of her fatigue—though there still lingered about her j 
brain a dim remcnibmr.ee of where she was. 

But at last even this sensation passed awaj', and she 
lapsed into a state of utter insensibility. 

How long she remained thus she knew not. 

For a time, she had not the least idea of what hap¬ 
pened. 

It was not for long, however, that she was permitted to 
remain unmolested ou this doorstep. 

That adverse fate which had so long been her lot still 
pursued her unrelentingly. 

And yet, as she sat there, she looked an object ’which 
few would trouble themselves about. 

Her dress was torn, faded, and travel-stained. 

Her liair was in disorder, and but few traces of her 
beauty remained visible. 

A close observer would, however, have noticed the 
grace of her whole figure, marred as it was by the rough 
clothing with which it was covered ; and would have per¬ 
ceived the delicacy of her hands and feet, which so well 
corresponded with it. 

Edgworth Bess knew it not, hut she was in West¬ 
minster—a place which, a century aud a quarter ago, was 
very much worse than it is at present. 

It was, in fact, the resort of all those persons who pro¬ 
cured a living in defiance of the laws by which the country 
is governed, and vice and crime of every description pre¬ 
vailed in it. 

Into such a neighbourhood as this had the poor heiress 
been unfortunate enough to stray, and sink down without 
the power to protect herself. 

Heaven help her ! for she had, indeed, need of its pro¬ 
tection. 

The street in which she was happened to be one of 
a more respectable character than those which sur¬ 
rounded it. 

It was quiet and retired, and Edgworth Bess remained 
insensible for nearly half-au-hour, before a single person 
came by. 

At the expiration of that time, however, a female 
emerged from a side street, and passed the doorstep. 

As soon as she saw Edgworth Bess, the woman 
paused. 

She was very stout and masculine in appearanee, being 
apparently about fifty years of age. 

Her person was decked otf with garments of the most 
gorgeous description, and, doubtless, when by themselves 
would have loc ked well, but, combined as they were, they 
had far from a pleasing effect. 

The reader will understand us when we say that her 
dress was in colour crimson, of so brilliant a hue as to be 
almost painful for the eye to look upon it. 

Over her shoulders she wore a shawl of huge dimen¬ 
sions. 

Its colour was a bright yellow, and ornamented with 
huge figures of birds and flowers, which appeared tube 
embroidered upon it with silk of a vivid green. 

On her head she wore cue of those small, coquctish- 
looking hats, which, upon a young and handsome girl, 
looked so bewitehing, if wo may trust to the fidelity of 
the portraits which have come down to ns. 

But upon the head of this extraordinary-looking female 
quite a different effect was produced ; moreover, it was 
ornamented with a feather of the deepest scarlet. 

Add to this that her face vied in redness with any of 
the garments she wore—that her eyes were small, ferrety, 
and moist, from the effects of strong liquors—that her 
nose was of an unnatural size, and embellished with car¬ 
buncles of purplish hue, doubtless attributable to the 
cause above named—that, in fact, her who’e figure was 
gigantic, and calculated to remind one more of an over¬ 
grown porpoise than aught else. 

Such was the strange-looking and conspicuous female 
who, upon seeing Edgworth Bess sitting dejectedly upon 
the doorstep, paused before her. 

At first she did no more than gaze at her with her 
humid eyes, but presently, appearing satisfied with what 
phe saw, she drew closer to her, aud then, for the first 
time, discovered that she was in a swoon. 

In rather a rough maimer the conspicuous female raised 


the poor girl’s head, and then,'removing her hands, looked 
earnestly into her countenance. 

A guttural sound, very much like a grunt of appro¬ 
bation, came from the woman’s lips, and she looked 
anxiously arouml her to discover v;hether she had been 
observed. 

But the street was quite deserted, and not a single 
human being was in sight. 

Upon this she utter, d another grunt, but whetlior this 
was of satisfaction at finding the street empty, or whether 
it was in.consequence of the exertion she was compelled 
to make in order to once more bring herself to an erect 
posture, wc know not. 

At any rate, she left Edgworth Bess just as she had 
found her; and, with more speed than anyone would have 
deemed her capable of making, she waddled to the 
corner of the next street, and then beckoned violently 
with her hand to the driver of a hackney coach. 

In obedience to the summons of the conspicuous female, 
the crazy vehicle was set in motion. 

In the meantime the woman made her way back to 
wbere she had left Edgworth Bess. 

When she arrived she was rather distressed with the 
exertion she had made, and puffed aud blowed im- 
mensel 3 T . 

However, opening a little fancy hag which she carried 
on her arm, she took out a small bottle containing some 
pungent volatile essence. 

Removing the stopper, she held it close to the face of 
Edgworth Bess. 

The effect was immediate. 

The poor girl revived, and looked about her. 

But her mind .wandered, aud she was not aware of 
where she was or what was happening around her. 

By this time the hackney coach had arrived. 

It was stopped just opposite to the doorstep. 

The jarvey descended from his box, and opened tho 
door. 

At the request of the conspicuous female, he assisted 
her to place the almost lifeless girl in the coach. 

Edgworth Bess sank back upon the seat as motionless 
and as ghastly as a. corpse. 

When this was done, the conspicuous female wiped her 
face with a blue silk pocket-handkerchief, and then re¬ 
galed her nose with a pinch of snuff. 

“ Where to, mum ? ” asked the driver, who fancied he 
had got a good fare. 

The conspicuous female settled herself in the coach 
before she deigned to reply. 

Then, in a pompous, pursy sort of voice, she said— 

“No. 74, Spring Gardens,” 

The driver mounted his seat with a disappointed air. 

Spring Gardens was close at baud—so close, that it was 
hardly worth while to make a jouruey there; and tho 
probability is that had Edgworth Bess been at all able to 
walk the eoach would never have been called. 

The driver would have all his trouble for nothiug, 
though, from the peculiar character of the whole trans¬ 
action, he fancied he should be able to extort a tolerable 
amount. 

The pace of the clumsy vehicle was not very rapid, but 
still it took but a few minutes tor him to reach his desti¬ 
nation. 

He pulled tip before the door of a rather handsome- 
looking house. 

It had a noble front, with a magnificent door, wide 
enough to have driven a carriage through. 

The appearance of No. 74 revived the driver’s hopes, 
and he jumped down with more than usual alaerity and 
opened the door. 

The conspicuous female alighted, aud he officiously 
assisted to lift out Edgworth Bess, and to knock at the 
front door, which was opened by a domestic, into whose 
charge the unfortunate girl was immediately given. 

Sue then placed in tho hands of the driver a five-shil¬ 
ling piece. 

As this was onlv about six times the amount of his 
proper fare, he flung the coin on the ground, executed a 
contemptuous dauee upon it, and poured forth a volley of 
abuse, of which the conspicuous female tiK)k not the 
| slightest notice. 
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CHAPTER CCCXYIIT. From that point recollection rushed rapidly upon her, 

until she had sunk exhausted on the doorstep. 

? which edgworth bkss DISCOVERS that a grfat Prom that moment to the present was a blank, and she 
change has taken PLACE IN her fortunes and 0 p eue j her eyes again, halt' expecting to still iiud herself 


IN' WHICH EDGWORTH BESS DISCOVERS THAT A GREAT 


Into what kind ef hands had the poor helpless girl now 
fallen ? i) 

Were they good or had P 


seated there. 

But she was deceived. 

The self-same objects met her view. 

She was puzzled and confused, and unable to think how 


Alas! when we reilect how rare a thing disinterested she had reached her present situation 
kindness is, and how seldom it is met with in London, All was vague conjecture, 

we dread almost to ask the question, and shudder to At length she was driven to the conclusion that some- 

reply* . _ one had found her while in her exhausted and senseless 

y c must leave time to answer the question. state, and actuated by motives of compassion for her suf- 


At preseut we can do no more than describe all that . ferings had caused her to bn brought thither 


took place. 


When once this idea wa3 started, she discovered 


The conspicuous female, having settled with the cab- numerous circumstances, all tending to confirm it. 
man, entered the honse—or rather mansion, for its ap- She was undressed, and she no longer felt the cravings 
pearanco was such as to deserve that appellation—with of hunger—therefore her wants had been attended to. 
the air and manner of one who was mistress of it. Involuntarily she poured out her thanks to her nn- 

Edgworth Eess, still looking more like a dead body known benefactor, though there was no one by to listen 
than a human being, had been deposited in the huge to her words. 

- • V’T' mi .1. . i - - i- • . _.1 - 11’ .— ,1 _ 1 l. 


porter a chair. 


Then she strove to rise, but found herself reduced to 


At a word from her sho was lifted from her seat, and such a state of weakness as made it absolutely impos- 
carried up the broad flight of stairs which ascended from sible. 


the hall, and placed in a luxuriously-furnished bedroom 
on the second floor. 

The conspicuous female then summoned several female 
attendants, to whom she issued her instructions. 

They appeared to obey her with reluctance, and yet it 


Then she once more occupied herself with her thoughts. 
'They were pleasant ones. 

She believed she had found friends, who would assist 
her in her multitudinous difficulties. 

In her innocence and simplicity of heart, sho judged of 


was as evident that they did not dare to refuse or even the actions of others hy herself. 

L « i. ~ I TT 1 1 1 * il . _ _ * t • • 


hesitate. 


Had she been in the position in which the owner of the 


The manners of the extraordinary-looking female were room in which sho lay evidently was, and she had seen a 
very masculine and authoritative. poor girl upon a doorstep dying with hunger and fatigue, 

She uttered her commands in a loud voice, which she would not have hesitated a moment to do as sho 


sounded almost like the blast of a trumpet. 

She exhibited not the least kindness towards these at¬ 
tendants. 


believed she had been done by. 

| It seemed to her perfectly natural and right, but those 
who knew the world would feel sure that all this had uot 


On the contrary, she treated them just os an American been done without some ulterior object. 


overseer would a drove of slaves. 


But such a thought as this never for one moment 


By her directions, which she stood by and saw executed, ( entered the pure mind of Edgworth Bess. 


Edgworth Bess was undressed and placed in bed, when 
means were adopted to restore her to her senses. 


Whether she had hod experience ia matters of this her. 


For a long time, then, she lay thus, indulging in her 
pleasant felicitations without auyone appearing to disturb 


sort we will not say, bat the conspicuous female was not 
long in doing this. 

Edgworth Bess looked about her with a vacant stare. 


She tried to sleep again, but the novelty of her position 
would not permit her to do so. 

She would not have felt quite so secure as she did, per- 


Altliough she had been recovered from her swoon, her haps, if sho had known that the door ot the room iu 


brain was in the utmost disorder. 

This mental aberration was, doubtless, produced by 
want of food. 

Perceiving the delirium with which she was seized, the 


which she lay was locked. 

In her present state, perhaps, it was well that she did 
not make the discovery. 

Some time elapsed, and then, weary with thought, she 


conspicuous female was not long in coming to a correct must have dropped off into .a kind ot half-doze, from which 


conclusion as to the cause of it. 


she was aroused hy bearing a slight sound, though what 


Some light food in a liquid form wa 3 prepared, ami this it was she could not exactly say 


the poor girl mechanically swallowed when it was held 
to her lips. 

She was too much exhausted to make the least resist¬ 
ance, or even to sloop. 

At length, when everything had been done calculated 


It w!-, however, the click of the lock as the door was 
unfastened. 

The conspicuous female entered, and carefully closed it 
after her. 

She had removed her liat and shawl, but in lieu of tho 


to procure her restoration to health and strength, she fell former she wore upon her head a turban. 


oif into a deep sleep. 

Upon this, the conspicuous female and her attendant 
withdrew, in order to allow her to remain undisturbed. 

What was the motive which prompted her to take such 
extraordinary pains with a young girl found in the street, 
as Edgworth Bess had been, will soon become apparent. 

This sleep continued for very many hours. 

The food which had been given her, though small in 


a very fierce and .\fahomcdan-like appearance. 

It was compose 1 of some bright scarlet material, and 
was adorned with some very remarkable-looking feathers. 

Her face had nut abated in redness, but its tint was 
rather subdued by the semi-darkness which prevailed in 
the chamber ; for’the thick blinds and curtains before the 
windows had been closely drawn. 

A kind of twilight softened nil things, and gave them a 


quantity o.nd easy of digestion, possessed a remarkable richness of upptMi-atn which in the bright glare ot day 
amouLt of nourishment, and when, at length, Edgworth tln-v .would not have possessed in so great a degree. 


Bess awoke, she felt well and comparatively strong. 


The fiery rubicuudity of the conspicuous female’s coun- 


The fever of her mind had abated, and when she opened teuaneo, and tho gorgeousnoss ot her apparel, 8id net 


her eyes she was in possession of her usual faculties. 


therefore Sirike tho beholder so much as when she wm 


What she saw, however, was quite sufficient to bewilder abroad, 
her. The room shook beneath her ponderous tread as she 

As she gazed, one after another, upon the various made her wiv to the bedside ot the poor girl. ( . 

articles of luxury the room contained, her astonishment Edgwortli Bess looked up as she heard thcapj ros < • g 

knew no bounds, and she closed her eyes, fancying she was step, wondering and curious whether it was inub ot her 


dreaming. 

tike then found herself endeavouring to recollect what 
had last happened to her. 


benefactor. 

By making a great effort, she raised her head a few 
inches from her pillow. . 


For ;i long time her memory baffled hex - , hut at length It was at this moment teat tne conspicuous female 
she remembered, with a sob oi' anguish, her hasty parting reached the bedside. , , . * 

with Jack Sheppard. Bess looked at her eagerly, and then suffered her head 
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to fall bade upon the pillow with an air of disappoint¬ 
ment. 

The countenance she now saw so close to her own bv no 
means corresponded with the one which she had 
imagined. , 

Moreover, a sickening and disgusting, odour ot spirits 
assailed her nostrils as soon as the temalo approached her. 

Edgworth Bess, however, rallied herself, and called in 
her good sense to her aid ; and overcame as well as she 
could the repugnance which at first she could not help 
feeling. , . 

She had been treated with kindness, and if the person 
who had befriended her was not favoured with a hand¬ 
some and prepossessing countenance, it was no fault of 
her own. 

Besides, the person who now stood beside her might 
not he the individual who had succoured her ; but, per¬ 
haps, a nurse who had been appointed to attend upon lier. 

Revived by this conjecture, Edgwortli Bess looked with 
a more satisfied expression into the woman’s fiery coun¬ 
tenance. 

dust as she did so the woman spoke. 

Her wlieezy, thick accents made a disagreeable impres¬ 
sion upon the poor girl’s bearing. 

In a tone which the conspicuous female intended should 
be eminently soothing and affectionate, she said— 

Well, my dear, and how do yon find yourself by now ? ” 

If Edgworth Bess had disliked the tones of her voice, 
she liked the manner in which she was addressed still less ; 
hut, as she considered she was not in a position to be so 
fastidious, she replied—though her voice was only a little 
louder than a whisper— 

“ I am better, much better, thanks to your kindness 
and attention.” 

“ That’s a good job,” said the conspicuous female, with 
one of those grunts of satisfaction to which wo have 
already reverted. 

Edgworth Bess felt her antipathy rapidly increase— 
indeed, abhorrence is a word which would better express 
the nature of her feelings. 

“ Surely,” she thought, “ it is impossible that this can 
'be the person to whom I am so indebted! ” 

She resolved to no longer have any doubts about, the 
matter. 

“Tell me,” she said, “to whom \ am indebted for this 
kindness; Let me know who it is, in order that I can 
pour forth my best thanks. 1 recollect all. Weary with 
fatigue, and famishing for want of food, I sank senseless 
i upon a iloorstep. 't here I must have been found by 
someone, lmt by whom I know not, and brought to this 
place, where I have had all my wants attended to. 
Believe me, I am deeply grateful—my heart overflows 
with gratitude ; tell me, then, I implore you, who is my 
benefactor? Let whoever it may be, he brought to my 
bedside, and I will thank them ‘ with all the eloquence 
and fervency I possess.” 

“Very purty,” said the conspicuous female, with 
another grunt, and with particular emphasis, “ very 
purty, indeed! ” 

CHAPTER, CCCXIX. 

1HE PRESENT GOOD FORTUNE OF TIIE PERSECUTED 
HEIRESS THREATENS TO HE OF SHORT DURATION. 

There was something so extraordinary in this reply', that 
Edgworth Bess coul.l not help her countenance express¬ 
ing all the surprise which she felt. 

There was something in this woman’s appearance, 
manner, and speech, so utterly incongruous with the 
luxuriously and tastefully furnished bedchamber in which 
she stood, that had the same effect upon our heroine as 
a sudden discord in beautiful harmony would have upon a 
lover of music. 

More than ever was she convinced that the being before 
her could not have been the one who had so generously 
snatched her from a dreadful death. 

“ If must he the nurse,” she murmured, iu so low a 
' toue as to be inaudible to anyone but herself. “ It must 
he the nurse who has been appointed to attend to me in my 
richness.” 

As the poor deluded girl came to this erroneous con- 
\ elusion her heart once more overflowed with gratitude at 
j> the kindness of her unknown benefactor, 
i Much did she wonder who she could he. 


The owner of the house in which this beautiful bed¬ 
chamber was situated, beyond all doubt. 

That the being who stood at her bedside could be the 
owner seemed improbable in the extreme. 

And yet wliat could he the meaning of her strange be¬ 
haviour ? 

What could be the meaning of her strangely-uttered 
and viciously pronounced words when Edgworth Bess, in 
the sweet accents of her touching voice, implored her to say 
to whom she was indebted for her present good fortune ? 

This question was the most puzzling of all, and Edg¬ 
worth Bess found herself quite unable to reply to it. 

She could not reconcile her idea of this person being the , 
nurse, when she thought of the words she had spoken. 

So far from being any reply to lier anxious queries, or 
indicative of a knowledge of who her benefactor was, they 
seemed merely expressive of approbation. 

But of what ? 

Edgworth Bess could not tell. 

The words slio spoko seemed to have no sort of con¬ 
nexion with wliat she had just said. 

Then there was the expression which appeared upon 
the conspicuous female’s countenance. 

She looked as though she was highly pleased or satis¬ 
fied with something. 

She nodded her head, too, in an approving manner. 

Edgworth Bess placed her hands upon her temples, and 
strove to think clearly. 

This, however, the more she strove, seemed to become 
more and more impossible. 

Her body was weak, and her brain was suffering too 
much from previous agitation for her to be capable of 
much reflection. 

Suddenly she felt all her ideas run into the utmost dis¬ 
order. 

Strange visions flitted before her, and then, uttering a 
long-drawn sigh, she fainted. 

IJow long she remained in this state of unconsciousness 
she never knew. 

When she recovered herself, however, she found tho 
conspicuous female—for so, until we have some better 
appellation, we must continue to designate her—still bend¬ 
ing over her bed. 

From this she conjectured her swoon must have been of 
brief duration; and this was really the case, for, no 
sooner did tho conspicuous female perceive what had 
happened, than she thrust her hand into her pocket, and, 
after some rummaging in that capacious receptacle, pro¬ 
duced a small vial of pungent essence. 

This she held to the poor girl’s nostrils. 

Tho effect was almost instantaneous. 

Edgworth Bess opened her eyes. 

Perceiving she had recovered, the conspicuous female 
waddled across tho room to an elegant side-table, upon 
which several bottles and glasses were placed. 

Selecting a small vial, she poured a portion of its con¬ 
tents into a goblet, which she then filled with water from 
an exquisitely-cut carafe. 

This draught she held to the lips of Edgworth Bess, 
who swallowed it mechanically, without knowing what it 
was or being aware of the purpose for which it was ad¬ 
ministered, 

It was a soothing draught, and a few minutes after 
having drank it the poor girl unconsciously full into a deep 
and calm sleep. 

No doubt this would he tho means of doing her a very 
great deal of good. 

It would allay the fever which hold possession, not only 
of her body, hut her mind. 

As she lay thus asleep, the eves of the conspicuous 
female seemed to gloat over her features and such portions 
of her person as the bedclothes left visible. 

The satisfactory expression her countenance had worn 
deepened, and she chuckled in her throat. 

Who could this mysterious female be ? 

What could be her motive for taking all this trouble ? 

No one, to look in her countenance, would imagine for 
a moment that it had been taken purely and disinte¬ 
restedly. 

And yet persons must not always be judged by appear¬ 
ances. 

Time, however, will explain all. 

At present we cannot help feeling apprehensive to a 
degree, and we are almost inclined to say that it would 
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THE STRC3GLE ON THE STAIRS. 


have been better for her if she had been left alone upon 
the door-step upon which she had sunk. 

When the conspicuous female had assured herself that 
the sleeping-draught had exercised its proper effect, she 
crept away from the bedside as quickly as she was able. 

The slumber sho knew, from the quantity administered, 
would last some hours. 

For the present, then, all would be well. 

Opening the door, she passed through it, taking care, 
however, to close it after her carefully, and to lock it 
securely. 

_ Edgworth Bess was a prisoner, although the chamber 
little resembled a prison. 

Unconscious, however, of this disagreeable fact, the 
young girl slept on quietly and dreamlessly. 

When she awoke it was night. 

But the apartment was not in darkness. 

At the foot of the bed was a magnificent dressing-table, 
fitted with a looking-glass of such dimensions as would 
tftkibit the whole figure of a person reflected in it. 


On either side of this glass was an ornamental bracket. 
comp< sod of Parian marble, and fixed against the wall. 

Upon these were placed two elegantly sculptured figures, 
representing vestal virgins. 

Each held in her hand a lamp, from which proceeded 
the soft, mellow lustre that filled the chamber. 

The glass globes protecting the lights were tinted & 
bright crimson colour, and this had the effect of imparting 
to the lustre a rosy hue. 

By the aid of these two lamps, the vaiious luxurious 
articles the room contained wero rendered visible. 

It imparted to them an appearance of exceeding richness. 

Never in the whole course of her existence had the 
poor heiress beheld anything so beautiful; voA, as she 
lay there, with her intellects still in some foo.ifusion, she 
wondered to herself whether all which she then saw, or 
fancied she saw, was not the creation of a distempered 
brain. ^ 

As her mind grew calmer, however, she became con¬ 
vinced of the reality of what she saw before her, and witb 
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I great pain and difficulty recalled to her recollection all the 
occurrences of the past. 

There were blanks here and there which she found 
| herself incompetent to till up, hut eventually sho came to 
a tolerably clear notion of her position, 
j She still clung to her original idea. 

She recollected sinking down upon the door-step, and 
i then, on returning to her senses, finding herself where she 
, now was. 

, Some kind lady had, she felt sure, taken compassion 
upon her; and onco more she felt her heart overflowing 
’■ with gratitude. 

; She found, however, that thinking made her head ache 
‘ terribly, and she determined for the present to postpone 
her reflections. 

She next attempted to rise, but found herself in such a 
state of weakness that she could not so much as lift her 
head from the pillows. 

After this, unconsciousness again came over her. 

Upon awakening, she found it was daylight. 

During her slumber the chamber had been entered, for 
the lamps, which she recollected seeing alight, were now 
extinguished. 

The full glare of day was not allowed to enter through 
the casements. 

They were darkened with thick curtains, so that in the 
room only a kind of misty twilight prevailed. 

Looking round, Edgworth Bess was startled to perceive 
standing by the bedside the same strange-looking female 
she liad before seen, and who, she had made up her 
mind, had been appointed to attend to her wants. 

As her eye rested upon this “woman's countenance, how¬ 
ever, she felt an invincible feeling of repugnance spring 
up in her breast, and with a faint shudder of loathing she 
strove to shrink as far away from her as possible. 

Iler supposition that this woman was a nurse was 
destined to have some doubts cast upon it. 

Finding Edgworth Bess to he awake, the conspicuous 
female, in a shrill tone of voice, cried : 

“Jane, Jane, where are you? Come here this minute! 
Confound you all, is it any good for me to speak, I wonder?” 

Edgworth Bess looked round iu astonishment; she 
could not, for flic life of her, think what was meant. 

The mystery was soon cleared up. 

A pretty-looking girl, about eighteen years of age, 
entered the room in obedience to this call. 

She carried in her hands a tray, upon which was 
spread a light repast. 

This she placed upon the bed, and Edgworth Bess 
immediately comprehended that it was for her the meal 
was intended. 

She felt low and faint for want o! sustenance. 

Still, she v is unable to raise herself to partake of the 
tempting but light viands spread before her. 

The young girl Jane, however, raised her carefully, 
and propped her up with pillows. 

With difficulty, then, Edgworth Bess took that refresh¬ 
ment so necessary to her vitality. 

She addressed several questions to Jane and to the 
conspicuous female, hut she received only evasive and 
ambiguous replies. 

Upon the countenance of the former she could not help 
noticing that a sad and pained expression appeared when¬ 
ever their eyes met. 

What could be the reason of this, Edgworth Bess could 
not imagine, and the rebuffs she had previously received 
discouraged her from making an inquiry respecting it. 

When the meal was ended, the poor heiress felt much 
stronger and better; indeed, there was nothing ailed her 
but the weakness occasioned by want of food. 

Turning now to the conspicuous female, she entreated 
her to give her some information ; hut she was refused in a 
peremptory manner, and she was somewhat harshly hidden 
to lie down and compose herself to sleep, as she was not 
yet well enough to enter into an excited conversation. 

With a sigh, Edgworth Bess obeyed, ard the conspt- 
I cuous female and her attendant departed iron., the chamber. 

It was only natural that Edgworth Bess should almost 
immediately sink into a profound slumber. 

That was the course which Nature took to recuperate 
her strength. 

Once moro it is night in the mysterious house in 
I ■Spring Gardens. 


Once more the elegant lamps on each side of the dress¬ 
ing-glass in that luxurious chamber diffuse their rosy, 
mellow light around. 

But this time Edgworth Bess is not awake. 

Iler deep slumber has continued for many hours, and 
still shows no signs of ceasing. 

Her light and regular breathing is the only sound 
which has broken tho deep silence of the room for a long 
time. 

Btft, hark! 

Another sound now strikes upon the universal stillness. 

It is a sharp sound, which ceases almost in a moment. 

It is the snap of a lock, as the holt flies hack into the 
matrix. 

The door opens. 

The conspicuous female enters. 

Her step is heavy, but upon the thick, soft carpet of 
that bedchamber is inaudible. 

Stealthily she approaches the bedside, and an expression 
of satisfaction steals over her fiery countenance when she 
finds that Edgworth Bess is still sleeping. 

Stepping hack a pace from the bedside, she placed one 
finger on her lip, as though to enjoin silence, and with 
the other hand she beckoned someone who appeared to bo 
standing on the threshold. 

Iu obedience to this summons, a young man entered on 
tiptoe. 

His dress was rich, and such as at that period was worn 
by the highest nobles in the land. 

The rosy lamplight fell “with rich effect upon it, aud 
imparted great magnificence to the jewels which sparkled 
on the hilt of his dress-sword and upon various parts of 
his person. 

“ Hush!” whispered the conspicuous female, in a 
faint whisper, as he approached. “ Hush!” 


CHAPTER CCCXX. 

BLUES KIN AND JACK SHEPPARD MAKE A DESPERATE 
ATTEMPT TO ESCAPE FROM JONATHAN WILD. 

Truly did despair take possession of the heart both of 
Jack Sheppard and Blueskin, when, almost exhausted by 
the exertions they had made, they turned down the alley, 
in the hope that it would enable them to escape, and then 
found that it had no outlet. 

Jack made this discovery before the yelling tones of 
Jonathan’s hideous voice reached his ears and informed 
him of it. 

What to do now he knew not, for he could see no 
chance of ultimate escape. 

The only course open to them for adoption was to 
enter one of the houses, and Jack comprehended in an 
instant all the peril which would accrue to them if they did 
this. 

But there was no choice left to them, and let what 
would be done, their position could not be worse than 
it would be if they remained in the alley. 

Nor was there any time for deliberation. 

Another second, and tho thief-taker and his janizaries 
would fill the place. 

With the instinct of despair, then, Jack Sheppard 
turned round, and grasping the hand of Blueskin, led his 
exhausted friend across the alley in the (Erection ot the 
nearest doorway. 

It was situated in a comer, and plunged in profound 
darkness. 

This was all the better for them, since it decrease 
the probability of their being seen. 

Two ruinous aud broken steps led up to this door. 

Hastily Jack asceuded them. 

His companion followed him with difficulty. 

Jack pressed against the door. 

To his surprise, no less than his gratification, it yielded. 

It had been left ajar by someone. 

Ominously it croaked as it swung back on its hinges. 

Jack darted into the house, dragging Blueskin after him. 

To close the door, turn the key in the lock, aud shoot 
two IxJts into their sockets, took little more than a 
moment. 

They now ventured to give a sigh of relief, though 
their danger was only slightly diminished. 

They endeavoured to look arouud them, but could not. 

The whole place was buried in the most profound 
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darkness, and from nowhere came the faintest scintillation 
of a light. 

They groped onward for a few paces, until they came 
in emit act with some obstacle which prevented their 
further progress. 

A rapid examination of it- by means of his hand con¬ 
vinced Jack that it was the balustrade of a staircase. 

He communicated this discovery to Blueskin in a 
whisper, and they agreed to ascend these stairs, wherever 
they might lead, and trust to good luck and the chaotex 
of accidents to befriend them. 

The stairs were steep, and creaked at every step they 
took. 

They made but slow progress. 

Not only was the intense darkness confusing, but Blue- 
skin could only ascend with great difficulty. 

At leugth they reached the landing upon the first floor. 

Here there was a very faint-light visible, which came 
from a window opposite to the head of the staircase. 

Through this the faint night light came, causing the 
different objects around to be dimly visible. 

With two bounds Jack reached this window. 

As he expected, from its position, it commanded a view 
of the alley. 

Looking down, he saw that it was crowded with people. 

He was able to see their upturned countenances plainly 
enough, for at almost all the other windows people with 
lights were looking out to ascertain the cause of the dis¬ 
turbance. 

It was the reflection of these lights which enabled Jack 
to see what was going forward. 

That which met his gaze so much surprised him, that he 
stood as if spell-bound, and unable to stir band or foot. . 

Blucskin, too, who had reached his side, experienced 
the same sensations in an almost equal degree. 

They saw Jonathan Wild force his way through the 
dense throng. 

They saw him raised in the air above those surround¬ 
ing him by two of his janizaries. 

Then they heard his voice, which was so loud that no 
ono in the neighbourhood could avoid hearing it. 

His words struck terror to their hearts, and what little 
hope thev had of making their escape was now de¬ 
stroyed. 

The offer of one hundred pounds for each person to 
search the house in which they lived would, Jack felt cer¬ 
tain, set the whole of the inhabitants on the alert. 

Discovery seemed inevitable; and doubtless the num¬ 
ber of people in each house would he so great that they 
would not be able to get clear of them before Jonathan 
arrived. 

To meet danger half-way. however, was never a failing 
of Jack’s. 

There was now the most pressing necessity for imme¬ 
diate action. 

“ Come!” he said to Blucskin, speaking in a low voice, 
and yet as cheerfully as he could. “ Come, friend, we must 
make one hold effort for freedom, or we are lost indeed!” 

“ I am afraid we are lost already!” 

“Nay, do not despair! We are not captured yet!” 

“ But what hope have we of escape ?” 

“ Not much, I confess, though I don’t think we ought 
to give up on that- account, but. try what can best he done! 
Follow me! Perhaps even now all may ho well!” 

“ I am very weak, Jack," rejoined Bluesldn. “ My head 
swims round and round! The exertion 1 bavo already 
been compelled to make is too much for me, and I feel 
completely overpowered!” 

“ Nay, nay ! Do not speak in so desponding a tone of 
voice ! Summon to your aid all the energy and strength 
yon possibly can ! We must make one last effort!” 

While this little conversation had taken place, the two 
friends had not remained standing idly by the window, 
but had recrossed the landing in the direction oi the stairs 
which led to the upper portion of the house. 

These they ascended, Jack lending Blueskln all the 
assistance he possibly could. 

As they went higher the staircase became liglitei, t nd 
this enabled them to make bettor speed. 

Within the house all was still for a moment or so alter 
Wild had concluded his extraordinary speech, and then 
our friends heard people moving about in all directions. 

* Doors were opened and closed, and lights gleamed upon 
the walls. 


But Jack and Blueskin continued their upward course, 
hope reviving in their hearts at every step they took. 

The top of the second flight was almost reached, when 
a man sprang with great suddenness across the landing and 
rushed down upon them. 

This man was of fierce and ruffianly aspect, and appeared 
to be the possessor of enormous strength. 

Instinctively the man seemed to know that Blueskin was 
the weaker of the two, and that if he detained him the 
other would not leave. 

Accordingly ho grasped Bluesldn tightly, and then set up 
such a succession of shouts as must have reached over 
the whole neighbourhood. 

Blueskin felt himself utterly incapable of coping with 
this man. 

With a sigh he gave himself up for lost. 

He did not eveu attempt to grapple with his foe, but 
merely clutched the balustrades, with all his remaining 
strength, to save himself from being thrown down. 

In vain the man strove to force him from his hold. 

Blueskin clung to the woodwork with the energy of 
despair. 

In the meantime, Jack was not slow in coming to the 
assistance of his comrade. 

The first shock of surprise over, ho seized the man, and, 
urged on by tho desperate nature of their position, struggled 
with him. 

He,was by far Jack’s superior in strength, and, doubtless 
under ordinary circumstances, Jack would not bave stood 
the faintest chance of obtaining the victory. 

But now the case was different. 

Almost maddened by this interruption, which threatened 
to be fatal, Jack felt himself endowed with thrice his 
ordinary strength. 

The man found him a formidable assailant, hut, never¬ 
theless, he did not loose his hold upon Blueskin, whom ho 
determined to grasp until assistance arrived, which he was 
convinced would be but a moment or two at most. 

Jack was desperate. 

He struggled with the utmost fury. 

Blueskin, with much trouble, retained his hold upon 
the balustrades. 

These wore old and frail, and swung backwards and 
forwards, threatening every moment to give way and pre¬ 
cipitate all three to the floor beneath. 

And now footsteps could be heard ascending. 

They wero many in number, and a confused murmur of 
voices mingled with the sound. 

Above them all, rose one whose tones were most dis¬ 
tasteful to Jack’s ears. 

This was the voice of Jonathan Wild. 

Inspired by the hope not only of recapturing his es¬ 
caped prisoner, hut Jack Sheppard as well, the thief-taker 
sprang up the stairs two at a time ; and such was the ex¬ 
traordinary speed he made, that he quickly left the rest 
far behind, although they mounted with great rapidity. 

But none of them possessed such a powerful stimulant 
for action as Wild did. 

Up he came, uttering fierce cries of mingled rage and 
triumph, each ono of which increased the desperation of 
Jack’s former conduct to frenzy. 

The form of the dreaded thief-taker came in sight. 

Jack saw him. 

A horrible expression was upon his countenance. 

In three seconds more, the men by whom he was fol¬ 
lowed would he in sight. 

Loudly he called out to the man to retain his hold a mo¬ 
ment longer. 

The hopo of receiving the hundred pounds he thought 
would enablo him to do so. 

But he did not calculate the effect which this imme¬ 
diate prospect of capture would have upon Jack Sheppard. 

In a moment he seemed to receive the strength of a 
dozen men. 

With one terrific wrench he caused the man to release 
his hold upon Blueskin, who nevertheless was so exhausted 
that he continued to cling to the balustrades. 

With the same preternatural degree of strength Jack 
continued the struggle. 

The man found himself being forced gradually back¬ 
wards. 

Suddenly Jack released his hold. 

His adversary was surprised at this action. 

Before he could recover himself, however, Jack struck - 
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him two violent blows, which succeeded each other so 
quickly that there was no perceptible interval between 
them. 

The man staggered from their effects, so violently and 
forcibly were they delivered. 

But by this time tho thief-taker had only about half a 
dozen steps to ascend before he should be upon them. 

Now was tho critical moment. 

How ho did it Jack could never afterwards exactly tell; 
but, as tho man staggered from the two blows and slightly 
relaxed his grasp, Jack again seized him, and with one 
tremendous effort hurled him down the staircase. 

He would have inevitably followed his foe—for ho felt 
himself lose his balance—had not Blueskin, who Saw the 
danger, suddenly stretched forth his hand and caught him 
by Ins coat. ,-J? 

That enabled him to recover himself. 

The man, however, who rolled headlong backwards 
down the staircase with terrific velocity, as a matter of 
course, came in contact with the thief-taker as he was 
ascending. 

Ho rapidly had all this taken place that Wild did not 
perceive his danger until it was too late for him to step 
aside and avoid it. 

Crash came the body of the falling man against him. 

Instantly he lost his footing, and felt himself impelled 
with fearful force down the staircase. 

Not far below him was his son, and just behind his son 
& crowd of peop>le. 

Like a cannon-ball he dashed upon them, and a scene of 
the most indescribable confusion ensued. 

This was the moment for Jack and Blueskin to achieve 
their escape. 

If they failed to do this before the thief-taker and his 
crew recovered, it would he all over with them. 

Blueskin saw this at a glance. 

Jack spoke to him encouragingly, and then, animated by 
the hope of yet effecting their escape, they bounded up 
the next flight of stairs, which communicated with the 
attics. 

Here they doubted not they should readily enough gain 
access to the roofs. 

The only question was, would Blueskin be able to sup¬ 
port so much exertion ? 

This must be tried. 

Without waiting to see the results of the fall of the 
thief-taker among his men, both darted up the stairs. 

It was probable that above they would meet with fresh 
enemies, but this apprehension was groundless. 

A moment’s reflection told Jack that had anyone been 
above they would long ere this have made themselvps 
visible and come to the aid of the man who had been so 
signally defeated. 

At length the attics were reached. 

The two fugitives saw a partislly-open door before 
them, and, perfectly indifferent as to Where it led, they 
dartedthrough and rapidly closed it after them. 


CHAI>TER CCCXXI. 

JACK SHEPPARD TAKES A LEAP OVEF. THE HOUSETOPS, 
TO THE IMMINENT PERIL OF 11IS LIFE. 

Jack Sheppard’s first impulse upon entering this room 
was to run his hand rapidly over the door to find what 
fastenings were upon it. 

He did this before he even glanced around him to ascer¬ 
tain what kind of place he was in. 

His hand first encountered one of those rude drop 
latches which are even now to be found in old houses, 
but which at the period of which we are writing were 
almost the ouly kind in use. 

There was no means of fastening this, so .Tack raised 
his hand to the upper portion of the door, and was well 
pleased to encounter a bolt. 

This he immediately shot into its socket. 

Stooping down, he found another bolt a foot or so from 
the floor, which he treated in tho same manner. 

All this occupied such a short time as to be almost im¬ 
perceptible. 

The closing of the door and the shooting of the bolts 
seemed to occur simultaneously. 

As he turned round after doing this, the faint notes 
cf a child’s voice struck upon Jack’s ear. 


The interior of this room or attic, for such it really 
was, was plunged in darkness; but to Jack’s eyes, accus¬ 
tomed as they were to tho gloom, it quickly resolved itself 
into a kind of twilight. 

He saw his companion Blueskin leaning, faint aud 
exhausted, against the wall. 

He had not recovered from the attack which had been 
made upon him while on the stairs. 

The crying of a child again attracted Jack's notice, and 
he found the sound proceeded from ono comer of the 
chamber, where he could just distinguish the faint out¬ 
lines of a bed. 

Before them was a small window, and through this 
the night sky was visible. 

Jack caught his companion by the arm. 

“Come, Blueskin!’’ he said. “So far all is well. 
Cheer up, my friend ! One more effort, and we shall 
doubtless escape them! Come, collect your energies for 
this one effort! Yet stay! I ought to have thought of 
this before. Here is something which will doubtless servo 
you.” 

As he spoke these last words, in a hurried aud dis¬ 
jointed fashion, Jack Sheppard plunged his hand into the 
pocket of his coat, and drew forth a pocket-fla.sk. 

The quantity of spirit it contained was very small in¬ 
deed, hut still he hoped there was sufficient to reani¬ 
mate the shattered energies of his comrade. 

He held it to his lips. 

“ Drink this,” ho said, “ drink this. It is all I have 
left." 

Blueskin needed no second asking. 

Never did anyone require such a stimulant so much a s 
he did at that moment. 

But he did not drain the flask. 

He drank only a small portion, and then, removing his 
lips, said : 

“I am better now, Jack. 1 have not drunk it all; 
you finish up the remainder.” 

Jack would have been heartily glad of a draught of 
spirit just then, but he thought how much more his 
wounded and exhausted companion wanted it than he 
did, and he conquered the impulse he had at first felt 
to lift the flask to his mouth. 

“No, no, Blueskin,” he said ; “ I can do very well with¬ 
out. Do you drink it, and get all the strength you can, 
for we have yet much to do.” 

Blueskin already felt the beneficial effects of the small 
quantity of brandy he had drunk, and he did not any 
longer hesitate to finish the remainder. 

He drained the flask in a moment, and then, returning 
it. to Jack, he said, in a surprisingly altered tone of voice : 

“ Quick! If we are to escape we must lose no more 
time, or Jonathan will quite recover from the panic into 
which we have thrown him.” 

“ True; but if that fall down the staircase don’t con¬ 
fuse his faculties fur some time to come, it’s very odd to 
me. He won’t get over it vciy easily or very quickly, I 
am sure.” 

“ Recollect what a wonderful man he is. Hark! Can 
you hear them ? They have begun to ascend the stairs 
again !” 

Jack listened. 

“ It is so,” he said ; “ they come ! This door will 
be a barrier to them, but only a blight one; they will 
quickly enough demolish it. Still, it will hinder them a 
little.” 

“ I am much stronger, and all the better, for the short 
rest 1 have had.” 

“ That is good news ! You speak better.” 

“I feel better, Jack.” 

“Follow mo to the window, then. I doubt not we 
shall easily he able to reach tho roofs, and then our 
chances of escape will be much increased.” 

As ho spoke, Jack hastened across the room towards the 
window, beneath which was a small, rickety dressing- 
table. 

He mounted upon this, aud unfastened the window. 

It was a small, diamond-paned casement, and one half 
of it opened outwards, like a door. 

Jack looked out, and saw that, from the window-sill, 
there was a sloping piece of roof, which terminated, a 
few feet lower down, in a gutter, which was defended 
by a stout parapet. 

’ This was enough, 
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Jack slipped through the window with the agility of 
a harlequin. 

Holding himself as well as he could upon the slippery 
tiles, he assisted Blueskin to follow him. 

They were only just in time. 

Jonathan, with the fury ot ten thousand fiends about 
his heart, was blundering up the stairs, maddened with 
pain, and followed by his men. 

In another moment he would reach the door, to which 
his attention would doubtless be attracted by the crying 
of the child, which had continued without intermission, 
and was now louder than ever. 

The moment Blueskin scrambled through the window, 
Jack closed it. 

To fasten it was an impossibility, and this was a great 
pity. Could he have fastened the window, Jonathan would 
be in doubt as to which way they had gone. 

As it was, he was compelled to leave the route taken 
apparent. 

Dismissing this from his mind, however, he cautiously 
slid down tlio tiles into the gutter, where Blueskin was 
already standing. 

He could not resist the impulse of looking over the 
parapet. 

Nothing, however, met his view but a wilderness of 
| roof-tops and chimney-pots. 

Fortunately, for some distance right and left of them 
the houses appeared of a uniform height, which would 
i make their progress all the easier. 

I They ran a great risk of interception, because the 
whole neighbourhood had been thoroughly aroused, and 
they could not tell how soon an enemy might appear 
from one of the numerous attic windows. 

They kept on steadily, however, making as much speed 
as was consonant with their safety while in so dangerous 
a situation. 

They had crept along the gutter over the roofs of 
several houses, when they were forced to come to a dead 
stop. 

At this moment they were perhaps somewhere about a 
quarter of a mile from the window through which they 
hail emerged. 

A sudden uproar caused them to look back, and on 
doing so they perceived one of the circumstances which 
had occasioned Wild’s delay, and prevented his getting 
upon their track sooner. 

He had halted while links had been obtained. 

One of these he now held in his left hand, while in his 
right he grasped his ponderous hanger. 

His men crowded after him, and nearly all were fur¬ 
nished with lighted links. 

A ruddy glare was consequently cast upon the roof-tops 
for a considerable distance round. 

The scene was picturesque in the extreme. 

Furious shouts came from the party. 

They had made their way into the gutter, where they 
found ample proof of the presence of the fugitives, as 
well as a sure indication as to the route they had 
taken. 

The gutter was filled with a soft, black, oozy mud, the 
accumulation of many years. 

In this the feet of the fugitives had deeply sunk at 
every step they took. Consequently Wild and his men 
were able to follow in their track with all imaginable 
ease. 

The howl of satisfaction which the thief-taker gave 
upon making this discovery was something awful. 

Now he thought he should be able to follow them un¬ 
erringly, and capture would be certain. 

No matter where they went, he should be able to track 
them to their destination. 

With the utmost eagerness, then, he pressed forward. 

Too late, Jack Sheppard saw the imprudence of which 
he had been guilty. 

Such a thing ought to have come earlier to his mind, 
and he should Lave taken measures to prevent such a 
palpable means of tracking him. 

It was no use to trouble about that now, however. _ 

The mischief was done, and could not be repaired. 

Besides, his whole attention -was required to devise some 
scheme by which the obstacle which opposed his further 
proerress could be removed. 

We have said that after going a long distance they were 
compelled to come to a halt. 


That was because they had reached the brink of a gulf 
which yawned at their feet. 

The block of houses along which they had made their 
way was divided by a court from a similar block of houses 
which was built upon the opposite side of it. 

This court completely isolated the houses upon which 
these adventures were taking place from all others. 

This was a terrible, unexpected, and apparently insur¬ 
mountable obstacle, and it would seem that all the efforts 
they had made to achieve their escape would prove abor¬ 
tive. 

All their exertions seemed in vain. 

They had the choice of two alternatives. 

One was to remain where they stood and be captured 
by the fast-approaching thief-taker and his gang, or else to 
leap into the gulf beneath. 

Jack shuddered as he thought of this latter alternative, 
and turned round to face his foes. 

Onwards over the roof-tops they came, in prodigious 
numbers, and raising a terrible clamour. 

Foremost in the throng, however, Jack Sheppard could 
distinguish the bulky form of Jonathan Wild, making 
almost superhuman efforts to overtake them. 

What was to be done ? 

Despairingly they glanced around them. 

The opposite houses, from which they were separated by 
the court, seemed like a haven of safety. 

They were mocked by them. 

To leap the intervening space with the chance of a 
fall to such a depth beneath was a feat of so desperate 
a character that even Jack and Blueskin, perilous as their 
position was, shrank back from it appalled. 

Had they been nearer to the ground, and the chance of 
injuring themselves less, they would not have hesitated to 
essay the leap, especially when spurred on by such induce¬ 
ments as they were. 

But the thought of falling down such a dreadful abyss 
made them hold back. 

Every instant, however, increased the emergency of 
their situation. 

Ere their hearts had pulsated many more times, the 
thief-taker would be upon them. 

With a speed that showed an utter recklessness as to 
personal consequences, he made his way along the gutter, 
and it was through this very recklessness that he succeeded 
in getting so far ahead of his men as ho did. 

‘•What is to be done, Blueskin?” asked Jack. 

“ I fear all is over with us!” 

“We will not yield without a struggle!” 

“What will it avail us?” 

“Probably nothing, but I eould not think of allowing 
them to capture me unresistingly. Do you think you could 
leap on to the opposite houses?” 

“ I fear not. Could you ?” 

“ I don’t know. I should not mind having a try. I 
would sooner run the risk of falling down into the street 
below and breaking my neck, than I would remain here 
with the certainty of being taken!” 

“ It is an awful risk!” 

“ It is indeed, and we must make up our minds quickly 
whether we are to do it or not, or it will be too late!” 

“Look here, Jack. You are young and active. I have 
no doubt you could jump it easily enough. Do so, and 
secure your own safety!” 

“And leave you here to be captured?” 

“Yes; better one fall into the villnin’s hands than 
both!” 

“No, no, Blueskin, my friend, I shall not desert you in 
the hour of your greatest danger!” 

“ Plio, pho! Escape while you have the chance!” 

“ Never! Either I leap with you or remain here!" 

Blueskin could see by the resolute manner in which 
Jack spoke that he would be as good as his word, and ho 
once more looked at the awful abyss, and calculated the 
chance of his being able to take such a leap with safety. 

Jonathan’s approach and his comrade’s determination 
seemed to decide him. 

“ Try it, Jack!” he cried. 

“Will you follow ?” 

“Yes!" 

“|You give me your word for it ?” 

“Here is my hand! Let me see you leap. If you suc¬ 
ceed, I shall have a better heart to make the attempt!’’ 

“Agreed!” said Jack, and as he pronounsed the word 
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he grasped his comrade’s hand warmly, for the thought 
came over him that perhaps that would be the Last time 
he should be able to do so iu life. 

It might be that fate had decreed that one or gSfh of 
them should pay the penalty of their lives for what they 
were about to attempt. 


CHAPTER CCCXXII. 

JONATHAN WILD CONTINUES TO PURSUE HIS VICTIMS WITH 
UNABATED VIGOUR. 

Although it has taken so long to describe what took 
place from the moment when Jack and Blueskin sought 
safety and shelter by entering the house in the court, yet 
in reality a very short space of time sutiiced for all that 
we have described to be done. 

For instance, all the time that elapsed from the moment 
the two fugitives paused on the brink of the abyss up to 
the last event detailed in the preceding chapter was only 
so long as it took Jonathan Wild iu his blind speed to get 
about three parts of the distance which intervened be¬ 
tween them and the attic window through which they 
had passed ou to the roofs. 

But under such oxciting circumstances it is wonderful 
how much can be done iu a short space of time. 

Having pressed Bluesldn’s hand, Jack Sheppard sum¬ 
moned all Ids energies, and prepared to take the fearful 
leap which would cither place him in comparative safety 
or else destroy his life. 

Shutting his eyes, however, a-s much as he could to 
the inevitable consequences of failure, he measured the 
distance and took a terrilic spring. 

Breathlessly his comrade watched him. 

But his stispensc was of short duration. 

Jack cleared the space with comparative safety, and 
alighted on his hands and knees upon the slanting roof 
of the opposite house. 

His faculties were too much confused by the force with 
which he had fallen for him to retain his position, and 
he rolled down the tiles. 

Fortunately there was a parapet, and against this he 
rolled, which alone prevented him from failing into the 
street below. 

Quickly recovering himself, however, he arose, being full 
of anxiety to know whether the same good fortune would 
attend upon his friend. 

Stimulated by Jack’s success and the ease with which he 
accomplished the leap, as well as by the increased rapidity 
of Jonathan "Wild’s approach, who perceived what had 
taken place, and hastened his steps accordingly, Blueskin, 
without waiting to see anything further than that Jack 
had alighted safely on the opposite houses, sprang for¬ 
ward with all the impetuosity he could command. 

But either he did not measure his distance correctly, or 
else his bodily powers failed him. 

He fell short of his mark. 

Yet he reached the edge of the parapet. 

He felt himself alight upon it, hut lie could not retain 
his footing. 

Had he waited until Jack was in readiness to receive 
him, doubtless all would have been well. 

As it happened, Jack, who sav what bad taken place, 
was too late to save him. 

For a space of time during which, perhaps, a watch 
could have ticked thrice, Blueskin’s body balanced itself 
upon the parapet. 

The least thing would have pulled him over. 

But before Jack could seize, him, the inclination of liis 
body towards the street fearfully increased, until be bung 
quite down the abyss. 

A shout came from Blueskin’s lips. 

It was echoed by one from Jack's, and re-echoed by a 
roar from Jonathan Wild, who was quite near enough beth 
to see and hear what was taking place. 

Blueskin gave himself up for lost. 

The violence with which he fell upon the parapt t par¬ 
tially deprived him of consciousness, but the bid • .us s n- 
sation of falling down the chasm restored him to himself. 

He struck out with bis arms and clutched the edge of 
tfie coping-stone with a grasp strengthened by the peril 
of liis situation. 

I But lie could not retain bis hold. 

j' He felt the stone slipping from bis lingers. j 


He made another convulsive effort. 

This time, Jack, heedless of his own danger in doing so, 
caught him by the arm with one hand. 

Almost at the same moment he clutched him with the 
other hand by the collar of his coat. 

But Jack could do no more. 

liis comrade’s body was bulky and of great weight, and 
it was only by throwing himself as far hack as possiblo 
and exerting his utmost strength that Jack preserved his 
Own balance. 

But Blueskin, feeling he was saved, struggled for him¬ 
self, and endeavoured with all his might to climb over the 
parapet. 

It was while things presented this aspect that Jonathan 
Wihl arrived at the opposite brink of the abyss, 
j He waved bis torch once round bis bead, to moke it 
give forth a better light, and threw down his hanger. 

It fell with a clattering sound upon the slanting roof 
and slid down the tiles. 

His reason for doing this soon became evident. 

It was the quickest and easiest means for him to disen¬ 
cumber himself of a weapon of which he did not just 
then want to make use. 

With incredible rapidity he drew a pistol from his belt, 
cocked it, took aim, and tired. 

A deafening report and a blinding sheet of flame fol¬ 
lowed. 

Jack felt something whistle past his face when he heard 
the explosion, and then ho knew he was saved. 

It was the bullet. 

He redoubled his efforts, and so did his comrade, until 
he at length got on to the parapet, aud theu Jack with a 
sudden exercise of strength pulled him over. 

Jouathan saw lie had missed his aim, aud with a malig¬ 
nant curse he threw the discharged weapon at tho two 
ligures on the opposite house. 

It struck Blueskin with such force on the shoulder that 
it wrung a cry of agony from his lips. 

But for tho moment they were safe. 

rained, bruised, terrified, and scarcely conscious that ho 
had escaped a frightful fate, he struggled to his feet, aud 
blundered in the direction in which Jack led him. 

Speed now would be everything. 

A hasty glance which Jack flung behind him showed 
him Jonathan standing with another pistol in his hand, 
which he was in the act of levelling at them. 

Jack had just time to sink down, and drag his com¬ 
panion down with Inin, when the sound of the explosion 
struck upon liis ears. 

Springing up immediately, for ho knew that that danger 
at least was over, Jack Sheppard drew his companion 
after him. 

By this time J onathan found himself surrounded by a 
crowd of people, who had with much dilliculty followed 
him to the spot upon which he now stood. 

They waved their torches in the air, but none of them 
made the least attempt to hazard the fearful leap from 
one housetop to the other. 

Jonathan "Wild measured tho distance with liis eye, 
and shook his head. 

It would have been madness for him to make the 
attempt. 

11c was too thick-set and his body was too bulky for 
him to stand tho least chanco of (‘.fleeting his purpose. 

While ho was thus compelled to inactivity, he had tho 
mortification to perceive the prey which he had once or 
tv ice fancied he had actually in liis grasp rapidly getting 
out of his reach. 

He drew another pistol, and in tones which were shrill 
and shrieking through passion, he called to those around 
him to lire at tho retreating figures, which in another 
moment would be lost to sight among the confusing 
shadows that fell everywhere. 

As he spoke, bo discharged bis third pistol. 

An im gular volley followed from the motley crew 
around him, but the fugitives were already too far off 
and their forms too indistinct to view for any of the shots 
to be effective. 

What to do now Wild knew not. 

To cross that chasm in time to overtake bis prisoners 
seemed impossible. 

He ground bis teeth and stamped with rage. 

At this moment a faint, cry reached him from the rear. 

The tone of the shout, for s..< hit was, startled him, and 
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in common with all tho rest, he turned round to ascer¬ 
tain the cause of it. 

In the distance a man appeared, carrying a plank. 

He had brought it from the roof of a house where 
some repairs were going on, and where it had been left 
by the labourers. 

With a yell of satisfaction, Wild darted towards this 
man. 

He comprehended in a moment the purpose wnich 
the plank was to serve. 

Seizing it with his own hands, he ran back with it to 
the abyss. 

Ho earned it as though it had been a willow wand. 

Indeed, he was never conscious of its weight. 

This will show the extent of tho passion which held 
possession of him. 

With frantic speed he placed this plank, which was 
only of the ordinary width, across the intervening space, 
in such a manner that it would imperfectly servo the 
purpose of a bridge. 

I Surely it was about as frail and perilous a one as could 
be well imagined. 

But the thief-taker, wrought up to the extreme point of 
desperation, darted across it like a flash of light. 

A cry of astonishment came from those who beheld 
him. 

There was not one who cared about running such a risk 
of his neck. 

The plank was only just long enough to serve its in¬ 
tended purpose, and in his htiste Jonathan had placed it in 
such a position that it was frightfully insecure. 

It bent dowa rn the middle by its overweight, and for 
the want of some intermediate support. 

Probably the weight of more than one person would 
cause it to break asunder. 

Wild, upon reaching the other side, looked back a 
moment, and finding that none moved, lie called out to 
them, in a furious tone of voice, to follow him at once. 

But none stirred until they heard the remainder of his 
speech. 

“ I double tho reward!” he cried. “ Two hundred 
pounds! Two hundred pounds reward! Those who -wish 
to earn two hundred pounds, follow' mo !” 

These words produced an immediate effect. 

It is really wonderful what efforts people will make 
upon tho bare prospect of receiving a large sum of 
money. 

The plank was quickly placed in a more secure posi¬ 
tion, and as quickly crossed by several persons, all eager 
in the extreme to earn the promised rew'ard. 

Finding that these passed over in safety, the others 
followed. 

Wild, junior, was not among the number of those who 
thronged the roof-tops. 

He had been wounded almost at the commencement of 
the affair by tho shot which Jack aimed at his father, 
the thief-taker. 

Against this hurt, however, ho struggled manfully, and 
apparently took no notice of it. 

With eager impatience he ascended the stairs whilo the 
man held Blueskin, and endeavoured to keep up to the 
thieftaker. 

This, however, he failed to do, though ho was in 
advance of all the rest. 

This was the state of affairs when Jack hurled the man 
down the staircase. 

Placed, then, os he was, ho received the full weight 
and accelerated force of the falling man, and the thief- 
taker as well. 

ne was swept off his feet in a moment, and when he 
fell he was undermost of all. 

Indeed, the rest, every one, seemed to fall on to hkn. 

He at once became insensible. 

Who was there that could retain his senses under such 
circumstances ? 

In this condition he was left along with the man, while 
al! the others rushed upstairs in pursuit 

But an inevitable delay took place. 

Jonathan Wild himself was partly stunned, and it is 
questionable whether he would havo recovered himself 
had not one of his janizaries poured an immense quantity 
of brandy down bis throat. 

This was, as we know, the thief-taker’s usual restora¬ 
tive, and it succeeded in the present instance 


It was, perhaps, owing to this that his passion gained 
such an ascendancy over him as it did, and most likely to 
the same cause may be attributed the utter recklessness as 
to the amount of danger to which he exposed himself. 

He went on, indeed, liko a maniac; and that provi¬ 
dence which it is said watches over drunken men and 
madmen seemed to preserve him from injury. 

f - 

CHAPTER CCCXXIII. 

JACK SHEPPARD AND BLUESKIN, AFTER MANY PERILS, 

FIND A HIDING-PLACE, AND TIIE TIIIEF-TAKER CAUSES 

A CONSTERNATION IN THE WORK-ROOM. 

Thus was it, then, that Wild, junior, was not at hand 
to second his father in what he did. 

As for those men who accompanied Wild, several of 
them were his own janizaries, and the remainder per¬ 
sons who, having nothing better to do, joined in tho chase, 
to which the prospect of obtaining at a stroke more money S 
than they could earn with two year’s’ hard industry gavo r 
an additional zest. 

That they were quite williug to risk their lives for such I 
a sum was evidenced by the manner in which they one 
after another crossed the narrow plank. 

Had they been funambulists they could scarcely havo 
performed their task better. 

No sooner did they reach the houses opposite than they 
hurried on after the thief-taker, whose torch they could 
sec at some distance. 

Things now assumed somewhat of their former aspect, 
though, owiug to the delay that had taken place in pro¬ 
curing the ladder and making use of it, Jack and Blue- 
skin have got a capital start, which they fatrive to make 
the most of. 

To their proceedings we uow revert. 

Every moment that elapsed brought Blueskin moro and 
more to his senses, and he followed Jack with increased 
speed and ease. 

That their ultimate escape now depended upon the 
exertions of the next few seconds Jack Sheppard felt quite 
convinced, and he rushed on accordingly. 

At any other time the obstacles they overcame would 
havo appeared insurmountable. 

By the time Wild had got tho plank, and placed it 
across the chasm in the maimer wo have described, tho 
fugitives had got a considerable distance, and were, in¬ 
deed, actually out of sight of their foe. 

Owing to the rapidity with which Jack had sunk down, 
and dragged his companion with him, tho second bullet 
from Wild’s pistol was rendered harmless. 

Then, as for the volley which was shortly afterwards 
fired, they were by that time too far off to be injured, 
and nothing moro than a complete waste of powder ami 
shot was the result. 

The torches which Wild aud his men earned enabled 
the fugitives to perceive them long after they themselves 
were hidden from tho view of their pursuers by tho 
increasing gloom. 

Now or never was the time for them to seek some place 
of refuge and ultimate safety. 

They were by this time a long way from the attic win¬ 
dow from which they had emerged. 

They stood a chance, then, of escape, if they could 
enter one of the numerous garret-windows before them, 
and work their way down into the street. 

This they resolved should be attempted. 

Pushing on, then, as fast as possible, Jack kept on the 
look-out for a window which seemed as though it would 
answer their purpose. 

It was necessary to find one where they could enter 
with the certainty of being unperceived. 

They wero still unable to fix upon a suitable place of 
shelter, when Jonathan crossed over from the other block 
of houses. 

This hurried them onward. 

Just before them was an immense skylight in the roof 
of a house, through which, came a feeble but continuous 
ray of light. 

It was necessary for them to be cautious, but, in the 
haste he made, Blueskin trod upon » loose tile, which 
slipped from beneath his feet. 

So suddenly was this done, that ho could not pmsorva 
his balance, and fell heavily. 
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His left arm fell upon the skylight, and at once shivered 
one of its panes to atoms. 

A shriek, which seemed to come from half a hundred 
throats at least, was the result. 

Blueskin, cursing his ill-fortune, rose to his foet. 

His fall had not injured him bodily, but he feared now 
that such an alarm would he raised as would bring 
Jonathan upon them almost immediately. 

From the tone of the shriek Jack felt certain it was 
produced by females. 

With an impulse of curiosity which he could not resist, 
he dropped down upon his hands and knees, and looked 
through the broken panes of the skylight. 

Another shriek greeted him. 

A somewhat singular scene was presented to Jack’s 
view, but he took it all in at a glance, and instantly 
determined upon the course of action he was to pursue. 

The room which the skylight was placed to illuminate 
was a largo oue, though irregular in shape, and with 
a low ceiling. 

In it were seated a great number of young women; in¬ 
deed, the first thought that struck Jack as being won¬ 
derful was how the room could be made to eontaiu so 
many human beings. 

All were engaged in the same employment. 

It was sewing with the needle. 

The uunost consternation was depicted upon their 
faces. 

But such faces! 

It almost broke Jack’s heart to look upon them. 

Every oue was hollow, pallid, and emaciated to a 
degree. 

Their eyes were all large, but lustreless. 

Upon the cheeks of several the hectic spot of consump¬ 
tion was painfully apparent. 

The dreadful trade at which they worked sapped the 
spring of life. 

Jack noticed that there was not one really old face 
among them, though a large proportion exhibited all the 
tokens of premature age, brought on by long hours of 
work in an ill-ventilated apartment, insntiicient sleep, and 
insufficient nutriment. 

All seemed streugtldess ; and though, when they hoard 
the crash of glass, they had all given utterance to a 
scream, yet there did not seem to be one who had physical 
power enough to move from her seat. 

When they caught sight of Jack’s countenance they set 
lip another scream, but all still sat as motionless as 
statues. 

From the ceiling of this room hung a rude and roughly 
constructed chandelier, upon -which several tallow candles 
were stuck; and it was from these the light which had at 
first attracted Jack’s notice proceeded. 

Here, he thought, would he a place where they could 
safely ask for shelter, with the certainty of its being 
afforded them. 

Jack's resolution was no sooner taken than he set about 
acting upon it. 

Seizing the frame of the skylight as high as he could, 
he bade Blueskin enter. 

lie was immediately obeyed, and directly his comrade’s 
head had passed through he followed him closer. 

The trap-door fell down into its proper place at once. 

The terror of the unfortunate sempstresses was now so 
gn at, that they were unable even to scream, but sat 
looking with glaring eyes upon the two fugitives. 

Certainly the appearance of our friends was anything 
but prepossessing. 

\\ hat the poor needlewomen thought of them would be 
lnird, indeed, to say ; very likely they expected nothing 
but immediate death, for their notions of what w«i Hk«]v 
to take place were rather confused 

The whole of their experience was confined to the<f/oTK- 
roc an. 

Jack saw all this, and hastened to reassure them. 

lie spoke in as calm and soothing a voice as nt> could 
command. 

“ Ladies !'' he said, making a circular kind of bow to all 
who were in the room as he spoke, “ I am exceedingly 
sorry that we should have alarmed you. and been com¬ 
pelled to intrude upon you as \vc have. But we are two 
poor fugitives from a releutless foe, who has pursued us 
uutil our strength is quite spent, and we can go no fur¬ 
ther. We, therefore, entreat you to afford us shelter. 


You need be under no alarm; we would not injure any of 
you for the world ! If you knew our story you would do 
your best to save us ! Our death is sought by a ferocious 
villain because we are the only protectors of a poor girl, 
like one of yourselves, but who is heiress to some immense 
estates, of which this foe of ours unjustly holds possession. 
He -wishes to slay us! The poor girl, of whom I have 
spoken, would then have no one to defend her. 

“ His next step would he to put her out of the way, and 
then he would have no difficulty in keeping possession of 
her weann. 

“He has pursued us over the house-tops, and in another 
moment he will be here; and, unless you can find us a 
place of concealment, he will certainly slay us before your 
very eyes!” 

The trampling of feet on the roof above added con¬ 
firmatory proof to wbat Jaek had said. 

The foregoing speech he had uttered with the greatest 
volubility. 

But the poor white slaves understood it. 

It was, above all, an address calculated to appeal at 
once to all tbeir sympathies. 

They could comprehend the fate of the poor heiress if 
deprived of her protectors, and, at all hazards, they re¬ 
solved to hide them. 

Jaek saw in a moment that all would be well. 

“Leave us to conceal ourselves,” be said; “all you have 
got to do is to deny knowing anything about us, or having 
seen us.” 

While he spoke, Jack had been busily occupied in look¬ 
ing for a hiding-place. 

By the time he had done, he had decided upon one. 

Iu one corner of the room was a quantity of white gar¬ 
ments. 

They had just been made, and had been thrown where 
he now saw them for the purpose of allowing the fore¬ 
woman to inspect the workmanship. 

There was quite enough for Jack and Blueskin, by lying 
down, to ho covered with them and "hidden from 
sight. 

Jack proposed this, and the needlewomen made no 
demur. 

There was, indeed, no time to lose, for though the seeno 
had taken place with great rapidity, another moment would 
sufliee to bring Jonathan upon them. 

With that quickness of apprehension which is so dis¬ 
tinctive a characterislie of the feminine disposition, these 
poor creatures showed, by the ready way in which they 
set about concealing the fugitives, that they fully under¬ 
stood their situation. 

Jaek and Blueskin screwed themselves up in the corner 
of the room, contracting their bodies into the smallest 
possible space. 

The clothes were then carelessly heaped upon them, but 
with true womanly art, and in an instant the heap assumed 
its former appearance, and there certainly was nothing 
whatever in the chamber to generate suspicion. 

Scarcely, however, had they time to resume their seats 
and bend their fingers to their accustomed task, than the 
sudden glare of ruddy light came through the skylight, 
accompanied by the tramping of many feet. 

Of course, placed as they were, Jack and Blueskin could 
hear eveiy word. 

The hiding-place which Jack had chosen may seem to 
be an inadequate one for concealment. But it was all the 
better on that account. 

Jack knew from Wild’s disposition that the more artifice 
they used in hiding themselves the more likely he would 
he to discover them. 

Both held pistols in their hands, and the attitudes they 
had assumed were such that they could spring instantly 
and easily to their feet, should discovery be inevitable. 

They had strong hopes, however, that if these poor 
needlewomen acted their part well, they should escape 
by Jonathan going off on a false scent. 

Whether these anticipations were doomed to realization 
or disappointment time alone can determine. 

With heating hearts they listened to what was about to 
happen. 

The conviction that the next few moments would 
decide whether they would escape or whether they should 
be deprived of life and liberty whetted their sense ot 
hearing. 

Tlio footsteps on the roof which they could \«ar so 
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p.iinly passed close to tlie skylight, through which an 
increased red glare came into the room below. 

Voices could be heard, and above all the rest the fugi¬ 
tives could distinguish that of their implacable enemy, 
the thief-taker. 

Then there came a crash. 

The skylight had been seized and thrown violently 
back upon the tiles. 

A tremendous clattering of glass ensued, and the 
needlewomen gave a shriek of genuine fright. 

Their terror was increased when, on the skylight being 
removed, the form of Jonathan Wild and those of his 
myrmidons, revealed by the torchlight, appeared before 
them. 

The countenance of the thief-taker was indeed an awful 
sight to look upon, and well might those poor trembling 
creatures feel apallcd. 

Its expression convulsed with rage, as it was fiendish In 
the extreme. 

The ruddy glare of the torches added to his demon- 
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like appearance, and the men crowded behind him like a 
throng of evil spirits. 

For a moment Jonathan neither moved nor spoke. 

He was engaged in looking down upon the scene thus 
unexpectedly presented to him, and endeavouring to find 
some trace of the presence of those two persons whose 
capture he was determined to effect. 


CHAPTER CCCXXIV. 

JONATHAN WILD IS BAFFLED BUT NOT CONVINCED, AND 
BI.UESKIN AND JACK SHEPPARD OWE THEIR LIVES TO 

woman’s sense of honour. 

Whether anything indicative of the presence of Blue- 
skin and Jack Sheppard met the hateful-looking gaze of 
Jonathan or not would be hard to say. 

The idea that they would seek shelter at the very first 
opportunity they had was prominently before his mind, 
and the cause of his being so long reaching the skylight 
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was that ho stopped occasionally in his progress to ascer¬ 
tain whether they entered any of the houses. 

Jffhny little things convinced him that, up to the present, 
they had not done so, and he reached the skylight only a 
little too late. 

Here, however, he came to a dead stop. 

After pausing a moment, as we have stated, he jumped 
down with great suddenness into the room. 

, At that moment the two fugitives fairly gave themselves 
^ up for lost. 

I They had the presence of mind, however, not to move 
a muscle. 

They contented themselves with holding their pistols a 
little more firmly in their grasp. 

A shock of genuine alarm followed Wild’s sudden intru¬ 
sion into the room. 

11 is looks and maimer were well Calculated t o produce 
! such a feeling; and then the hang with which he reached 
| the floor—for, of course, the distance from the floor to the 
' roof was several feet—was positively tremendous. 

It shook the whole house, and both Jack and Blueskin 
mentally remarked that if that did not cause the arrival of 
I some more persons on the scene nothing would. 

I “Where are they ?” yelled Wild, in his usual screaming 
! accents, addressing the terrified girls, who had one and 
1 all rose from their seats. “ Where are they, I say ? 
Where have you hidden them ?” 

This pointed question, which seemed to indicate some 
knowledge on the part of the dreaded thief-taker of what 
they had done, so increased the alarm under which they 
were labouring, that there was not one of them who had 
the power to utter a word even if her life had depended 
upon it. 

Jonathan was about to proceed to some additional 
enormity, when the door of the attic in which this singular 
scene was taking place was flung violently open, and a 
little thin, sliri veiled-up woman, about thirty-five years of 
age, rushed into the room. 

In a faint whisper, when they saw her appear, the 
needlewomen cried: 

“ Miss Blogg!” 

This was the name of the new comer, whose appearance 
we have briefly described. 

She was the forewoman of the establishment, and it was 
her duty to look after the needlewomen. 

It was evident that, from some cause or other, she was 
boiling over with rage. 

So great was it, and so much did it blind her, that she 
did not at first perceive that Jonathan "Wild was in the 
room. 

“Hoity-toity! Dear me! Indeed!” she exclaimed in 
the shrillest of all possible tones, and the most shrewish 

t aspect imaginable. “ So this is the way! Dear m- 

j Oh!” 

j This last ejaculation, which she broke off in the middle 
; of what she was saying to give utterance, was produced 
by her mingled astonishment and alarm at perceiving 
j Jonathan Wild standing like a demon in the centre of the 
workroom, for it was by this appellation the miserable 
garret was designated. 

I Jonathan Wild, upon seeing her enter, turned round and 
made a mock how, as he said : 

“ Beally, madam, I am sorry if I have created a slight 

disturbance in your amiable family-” 

; Thus far did Jonathan proceed, but no further. 

I By the t ime he had uttered these words, Miss Blogg, the 
I forewoman, had recovered herself. 

If her form was small, and her body weak, she was, 
nevertheless, endowed with the spirit and courage of a 
lion. 

The first shock of her surprise at finding so extraordi¬ 
nary a figure as the tliief-takor in the workroom being 
over, she strutted forward, and placing her arms akimbo, 
looked up with a virago-like aspect into Wild’s face. 

She was in the habit of exercising command over the 
poor needlewomen, and soused to the obedience which she 
I always received from them, that she, from force of habit, 

J expected it from everyone else. 

The most amusing thing was, she thought this universal 
deference was exacted by her own majestic air and 
deportment. 

In what she conceived to be a very striking jytd effective 
t manner, she stalked up to Jonathan Wild. 

^ “ Oh, dear me!’’ she said, for her style of conversation 


was rather fragmental and disjointed, “oh, dear me! 
Yes, to be sure 1 Very fine, indeed! I shouldn’t wonder! 
Of course—of course! What else can be expected ? It’s 
very good! I wonder you don’t all laugh outright! I 
would!” 

How long she would have continued tins peculiar and 
unmeaning discourse no one knows, but Jonathan Wild 
interrupted her roughly: 

“ Hold your row, woman !” ho said. “What do youmean 
by talking that nonsense ? Mind what you are about, or 
you shall hang at Tyburn on Monday morning! I am 
Jonathan Witl, the thief-taker !” 

At this dreaded announcement Miss Blogg uttered a 
scream of dismay, and seemed as though she was going to 
faint; but finding there was no one behind to catch her, 
and notlnug convenient to fall upon, sho altered her 
mind. 

Sho also altered her manner. 

In the most fawning and cringing tones imaginable, 
she said: 

“ 1 am sure, Mr. Wild, I didn’t know it was you, but 
really these gals is such varmints and scum of the earth, 
that-’’ 

“The charge against you,” continued Wild, not heeding 
this speech, “ will be that of having concealed in your 
house two desperate robbers and murderers!” 

“ Oh goodness!’’ exclaimed Miss Blogg, “ There’s 
nothing of the sort!” 

“ Don’t deny it, woman. Tell me where they are, and 
you shall have a couple of hundred pounds for your trouble. 
Here they an;.” 

By way of adding effect to his words, Wild produced a 
thick black pocket-book. 

Avariciousness was the particular vice of Miss Blogg. 

To have obtained money she would have sold her soul 
over and over again, if she had only had the chance. 

The bare mention of two hundred pounds was over¬ 
whelming. 

“ Oli, Mr. Wild!” exclaimed Miss Blogg, in the most 
impressive accents, “ I can really assure you that no suck 
persons as you mention have taken shelter here. I only 
wish they had, and you should have had them exchanged 
for two hundred pounds pretty quick.” 

“ I can hear you are a sensible woman,” said the thief- 
taker. “ Now just listen to me.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild.” 

“ I have pursued two desperate characters over the roofs 
of some houses for a considerable distance, but I lost sight of 
them, and I feel sure they have got into one oi the houses. 
Now this is the one, I am almost certain; because, I say, 
a pane in your skylight is broken.” 

“ A pane broken!” ejaculated Miss Blogg. “ Oh, heavens! 
how lias that happened? It’s some of you wretches,” she 
said, turning to the needlewomen, who were all stand¬ 
ing huddled together in attitudes expressive of the utmost 
fright. 

“ It’s some of you wretches, I’ll be bound! Now, then, 
who broke it? Tell me at once, or I’ll fine you a shilling 
apiece all round.” 

The girls all declared they had not broken the sin-light, 
at the risk of being fined a shilling each, which was some¬ 
where about half their week’s wages. 

“Now just listen to me a moment,” said Wild. “I 
■ make sure the two persons I am after have entered this 
' ruom, because I find the skylight broken. Just tell me, 
if you please, when you were in the room last.” 

“ About an hour ago, I should think!” 

“Very well, that will do. Was the skylight broken 
then ?” 

“No, it wasn’t!” 

, Wild’s face assumed a triumphant expression. 

’ “ You are sure of that?” he said. 

“Quite sure !” said Miss Blogg, emphatically, “because 
•when I came in the skylight was open; the varmint 
said they wanted air. Air be blowed! What did they 
want with air? Was the wind to blow in and flare the 
candles away because they didn’t burn fast enough ?” 

“But how are you sure*there was not a pane broken ?” 

“Because I got up and closed the skylight myself,” 
replied Miss Blogg, triumphantly. 

“ That will do!” replied Wild. 

As he spoke, to the infinite terror of the poor girls, he 
turned towards them. 

“ Now look here,” he said, in a voice tlifit made what 
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little blood they had congeal in their veins, “if you 
don’t tell me the truth about this matter you shall every¬ 
one hang at Tyburn before you are another week older.” 

“ And serve them right, too, the wretches !” said Miss 
Blogg. 

“ Who broke the skylight ?” repeated Wild. “ Tell me 
at once, how was it done?” 

| We don’t know!” said some of the girls, with tremb¬ 
ling voices. 

“Don’t know! What do you mean by that?" 

“ We don't know how it was done.” 

“ Oil, but you own it was done ?” 

“Yes, sir; as we wore sitting at work, all at once we 
heard something like footsteps on the tiles, and then there 
Was a sound like a fall, and then there was a crash!” 

“ Oh, indeed!” said Wild. “ And, now, what caused the 

crash ? Tell me, or-” and Jonathan assumed his most 

menacing aspect. 

“ We don’t know!” cried all the girls in chorus. 

“You don’t know ?” 

“No sir, wo don’t; we heard the crash, and it very 
near frightened us to death, and then we heard nothing 
else!” 

“ And no one entered ?” asked Wild, misgivinglv, for the 
thought occurred to him, that after having broken the 
skylight, the fugitives had continued on their way. 

“No, sir; we heard nothing else !” said the girls. 

Wild then uttered some very diabolical curses. 

By this time, if they had not entered the workroom, as 
he made sure they had, both Blueskin and Jack Sheppard 
would he far enough away. 

But he was not inclined to give up his point quite so 
easily. 

He glared all round him. 

Nothing but the bare walls met his gaze. 

There was no place where they could bo concealed, at 
all events, in that room. 

As for the heap of sewing beneath which our friends 
were hidden, he never so much as caught a glimpse of it, 
for when they had started from their seats, several of 
them, with admirable presence of mind, stood before and 
completely concealed it from view. 

Jonathan Wild was bafiied; but, in spite of the evidence 
before him, be could not get rid of the impression that 
Lis prey had really sought refuge here. 

He resolved to make one more attempt. 

“ Hark ye, my weuches!” he said; “ I have threatened 
you. and that will do no good, so now I shall make you a 
promise. If you toll me whether the two persons 1 want 
entered this room, the one that tells mo shall roceivo two 
hundred pounds ?” 

The girls looked blankly at each other 

Can the reader conceive how anxious a moment this was 
for our two friends ? 

Reduced almost to the brink of the grave through starva¬ 
tion and hard work, as these girls were, and probably with 
someone dear to them whose life depended upon their 
efforts, could it bo expected that they could withstand the 
temptation of giving “Wild the information he wanted, and 
receiving for it the sum of two hundred pounds ? 

All remainodly profoundly silent, looking at each ether 
with eager, inquiring eyes. 

They were wondering whether one of their companions 
would speak. 

Jonathan thought they were silent because they had not 
understood him. 

He therefore repeated his offer, and as ho did so he held 
out the bulky-looking pocket-book. 

“ Here is tiie money !” he cried—“ two hundred pounds. 
I will give it to whoever gives mo the information I re¬ 
quire.” 

There was a momentary’ struggle with the spirit of right 
in their breasts. 

But it quickly ended. 

Bight triumphed, and those poor girls acliieved a victory 
of which only themselves were fully conscious. 

“ We know nothing of them, sir !” they said. 

“We heard the window break, and we hoard the tramp¬ 
ling of feet upon the tiles above, but that was all!” 

TTris seemed decisive, and Jonathan was unwillingly 
forced to come to the conclusion that for once in his life he 
was mistaken. 

Ho thought those girls would never have proved proof j 
against such an offer as he had made them. j 


He gave one last glance round the attic, but ho saw 
nothing. 

Slowly and unwillingly he turned round, and placing a 
chair beneath the skylight, mounted upon it, and in 
another moment stood among his men upon the roof. 

Some kind of fascination seemed to compel him to linger 
about that spot. 

He could not make up his mind to turn away. 

He could not account for this feeling of conviction, for 
the only circumstance at all tending towards it was the 
broken skylight, and the fugitives might easily enough have 
broken it in the progress over the roofs. 


CHATTER CCOXXV. 

MISS r.T.OGG DISCOVERS JACK SHEPPARD AND BLUESKIN 

IN TIIEIR HIDING-PLACE, AND RECALLS WILD TO THE 

SCENE OF ACTION. 

Miss Blogg had for the last few moments been com¬ 
pletely overcome by the offer which bad been made to her. 

To think that she should really have had the enormous 
sum of two hundred pounds offered to her for doing some¬ 
thing which she was very willing but not able to accom¬ 
plish, was maddening in the extreme. 

She did nothing hut glare at Wild, with open mouth, and 
continued to do so when he mounted the chair and from 
thence sprang on to the roof. 

At length the thief-taker, convinced that he should do 
no good by remaining, and fearful that ho should fail 
in his attempt to capture the fugitives, after all the trouble 
he had taken, stalked away, followed by his men. 

The roof-tops were dark and silent, and as he gazed 
around he could nowhere see the faintest trace of those he 
sought. 

But he pushed onwards. 

Even after his departure Miss Blogg continued to stare 
vacantly at the spot upon which the thief-taker had so re¬ 
cently stood. 

The skylight still lay back upon the tiles, with its 
glass in a terribly shattered condition. 

Of this, however, she was oblivious ; and so, too, was 
6he of the cold night wind which poured in at the large 
aperture, and caused the candles in the huge chandelier to 
gutter away at a great rate. 

Presently, however, she recovered herself. 

Turning round, she bent the most withering looks upon 
the unfortunate girls, who stood still huddled together in 
attitudes of terror. 

As she looked upon them, Miss Blogg became herself 
again. 

“ Well—well, to be sure!” she exclaimed, breaking out 
into her usual incoherent style of conversation. “Very 
well, indeed! 1 wonder what, in a manner of speaking, will 
happen. Yes! Ob, it doesn’t matter a straw. Of course, 
we are all independent of our labour, thank heaven! 
and it don’t matter a cuss whether we work or whether 
we doesn’t! We can stand up, and there is no occasion 
for us to work wliatsomedever! Oh, dear no! I should 
not! Not at all, of course!” 

Now what was meant by this speech, uttered as it was 
with a rapidity that did credit to her vocal powers, a 
stranger would most likely have been puzzled to know. 

His bewilderment would havo been increased if ho 
found, as was actually the case, that she appeared to 
address her random remarks to no one in particular, and 
made scarcely any pause between her unconnectedseutences. 

Her hearers, however, were accustomed to her peculiar 
style of delivery. 

They understood only too well what she meant. 

Miss Blogg uttered these words in a tone which she in¬ 
tended should bo highly ironical. 

She alluded to the poor slaves, who, while the preced¬ 
ing scene had taken place, had suspended work, and had 
not resumed their tasks when she turned round. 

The reason was, they everyone shook-with fear, for they 
dreaded that the two fugitives would yet bo discovered. 

This seemed extremely likely. 

The heap of calico garments, beneath which Jack and 
Blueskin were so inartilicially hidden, was the joint labour 
of all the girls in the room. 

It was a portion of Miss Blogg’s duty to inspect this 
■work—which the reader may depend she took particular 
pains to do. 
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It was scarcely likely that she would go down again out 
nf the room without examining the work, and taking it 
down with her. 

If she did this, and they had scarcely any doubts upon 
tho point, the discovery of the fugitives would be certain. 

Then what was to become of them ? 

The throats which the thief-taker had with so mnch 
malevolence pronounced were far from being despised by 
them. 

They had a very exaggerated idea of Wild’s power 

His words still rung in their ears, and their whole bodies 
trembled and shook so that it was entirely impossible to 
hold anything with the least degree of steadiness. 

Tho piercing gaze which Miss ltlogg bent upon them 
only increased these symptoms. 

The forewoman having, as she considered, allowed suffi¬ 
cient time for her last discourse to produce its full effects, 
«poke again: 

“ Very nice goings on they are to be sure ! Taking, in 
Sc «Miuer of speaking, all things together! Well, we shall 
see what will become of it. How pleasant! Two hun¬ 
dred pounds! 1 wish I could see tho rascals—I would 
call Mr. Wild back pretty quick. Two hundred pounds! 
Dear me! I can’t help thinking what a nice man he is; 
and that squint of his makes him really delightful! We 
shall see what’s to be done. Where’s the work ? Oh! 
in the corner, there. Of course there’s not so much 
done as there ought to be! Oh, you wretches, if I only had 
you to deal'with instead of your dear, delightful, amiable, 
angelic mistress, I’d pretty soon let you know what 
was what—that I would! And that is all the work done? 
Of course, we are all above our employment! I know that 
perfectly well! But still I know my duty; and I’ll do 
it!” 

With these triumphant and high-minded words upon 
her lips, Miss Blogg crossed the work-room and made her 
way towards the comer in which the work was piled up. 

As a matter of course, our two friends had not missed 
hearing a single word of all that had been said during the 
whole of the time they had been in their strauge place of 
concealment. 

As for the danger with which they were now threatened, 
they only partially comprehended it. 

But they heard the sharp, quick tread of the forewoman 
as she came towards tho corner. 

They prepared themselves for the discovery which they 
made up their minds must now take place. 

The poor needle women sat looking on in dumb suspense. 

Had their lives depended upon it they could neither 
have spoken nor stirred. 

They were just as though some sudden stroke of enchant¬ 
ment had turned them into stone. 

Stooping down, Miss Blogg spread out her arms and 
prepared to lift tho heap of clothes up at once. 

She started and paused, however, for at the moment she 
was about to touch them a faint cry struck upon her ears, 
which was immediately followed by the heavy fall of 
something. 

Looking up to ascertain the cause, she saw that one of 
the “hands,” as she called them, lay prostrate on the floor. 

The poor creature, completely overcome by what had 
occurred and the discovery which was threatened to be 
made that instant, had fainted. 

That was so common an occurrence in the work-room, 
that it extorted nothing more than a passing glance from 
Miss Blogg. 

Once again she set about the execution of her interrupted 
purpose. 

With a grand sweep she caught hold of the clothes. 

What was her horror upon discovering that the clothes, 
instead of being soft and yielding, as she expected to find 
them, contained some hard substance. 

Tho truth flashed upon her mind with the suddenness 
of lightning. 

A shrill and ear-piercing shriek came from her lips. 

Dropping the clothes of which she had taken hold, she 
rushed towards the skylight and sprang upon the chair. 

By this time Blueskin and Jack Sheppard, finding all 
further hope of concealment entirely at au end, rose rapidly 
to their feet. 

Both were much invigorated and refreshed by the rest 
they had had, and they felt themselves equal to another 
Struggle for freedom, should it be requisite. 

Jack saw in a moment the danger which would result 


from the extraordinary proceedings of Miss Blogg if she 
were allowed to go on unchecked. 

The forewoman, having sprang upon the chair, caught 
hold of the lowest edge of the skylight, and began tomako 
numerous violent efforts to draw herself up on to the roof, 
quite heedless of everything hut tho notion that she was 
about to earn two hundred pounds. 

Before Jack could reach the chair, so great was her speed 
that sho had almost succeeded iu scrambling out on to the 
tiles. 

Only two tbin logs remained visible. 

But these were enough for Jack. 

Jumping upon the chair, he caught hold of both a little 
way above the ankle, and then, exerting all the downward 
pressure he could, he pulled her back into the room. 

At finding her legs seized in this dreadful manner, Miss 
Blogg uttered a scream, and when she thought of tho 
appearance she must present to those below, all her strength 
deserted her. 

Discovering this, Jack nimbly stepped aside, and the 
forewoman reached the floor with a bang suflieient to 
shake the house to its foundation. 

At the same moment there came the loud report of a 
pistol, and Blueskin narrowly escaped the bullet which 
had been aimed at him. 

The shot had been fired by Jonathan Wild. 

He had not heen able to altogether get rid of his pre¬ 
viously formed conviction; and though he applied himself 
vigorously to the search, he could not help keeping round 
the skylight, just as a moth will flutter round a flame. 

At the time when Miss Blogg made her desperate 
attempt to rush after him lie was several yards off. 

The scream, however, to which she gave utterance 
reached his ears with great plainness. 

Turning round, he found the cry had proceeded from 
the direction cf the Work-room, and he considered it to be 
amply sufficiont to warrant his turning back. 

He made all speed. 

He arrived just when Jack dragged Miss Blogg so vio¬ 
lently back into the room. 

Then the first object which met his view was Blueskin 
standing in the middle of the room. 

With the speed of thought he levelled the pistol he held 
in his hand, and pulled the trigger. 

But Blueskin happening to move just as he fired, his 
aim was baulked, anil our old friend escaped without sus¬ 
taining the least injury. 

Things had now come to a crisis. 

Speechless with surprise and terror at the extraordinary 
scene which was taking place before them, the poor 
needlewomen neither moved hand nor foot. 

As for our two friends, they knew full well the time 
had arrived for rapid action, and they were thankful to 
think they had rested sufficiently to recover in some 
degree their late fatigue. 

Blueskin held a pistol in his hand, and as soon as tho 
thief-taker fired, and before that worthy could execute 
his purpose of once more jumping down into the work¬ 
room. he returned the shot lie had received. 

Whether it was effectual or not he could not tell, for 
the attic was completely tilled with tho hlue smoke pro¬ 
duced by the discharge. 

Ere the echoes of Blueskin’s shot had died away, there 
was a third report. 

It was Jack who had fired. 

Immediately after he had dragged Miss Blogg down he 
produced from his pocket the pistol he had the moment 
before consigned to it, and though he could not take any¬ 
thing like an accurate aim. he fired as well as ho could in 
the direction of the skylight. 

Tho repeated concussions of the air had, one after the 
other, extinguished the candles in tho chandelier, and now 
total darkness prevailed. 

Without further loss of time, or attempting to strike 
another blow, Blueskin and Jack Sheppard made their 
way in the direction of the door which afforded egress 
from tho attic. 

They had carefully noted its position, and reached it 
without difficulty. 

The sound of men jumping down through the skylight, 
and a chorus of piercing shrieks, caused them to make 
fresh exertions. 

Favoured by the darkness, they w ere yet in hopes of 
being able to make their escape. 
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The door opened to their touch. 

Passing through it like shadows, they closed it after 
them. 

Unfortunately, however, there were no means by which 
it could be even temporarily secured. 

It was necessary that they should feel about them care¬ 
fully for the stairs $ hut when once they commenced the 
descent, they would be able to make good speed. 

It so happened that the head of the stairs was very 
close indeed to the attic door. 

Down they went, then, holding the balustrades for 
assistance. 

The floor beneath was quickly reached, and tha descent 
of the next flight of stairs commenced. 

Just then they heard the attic door flung open. 

A glare of fight from the torches carried, and the 
trampling of many feet, immediately followed, showing 
the energy of their pursuers to be undiminished. 

The two fugitives increased their speed, and, with feet 
scarcely touching the stairs, reached the second landing. 

More stairs were below them, and down these they 
sped until the landing on the first floor was reached. 

No sooner had they reached here, however, than a door 
was flung open with great violence. 

A stream of bright light poured through this door on to 
the landing. 

A man appeared, and endeavoured to intercept the pro¬ 
gress of the fugitives. 

“ Help, help !” he cried. “ Thieves! Murder! Fire! 
Thieves! Help, help!” 

“ Take that,” said Jack, “ and don’t in future mix your¬ 
self up in other people’s affairs.” 

As he spoke he struck this man a violent blow on the 
head with the butt-end of the pistol he had so recently 
discharged. 


CHAPTER CCCXXVI. 

JACK SHEPPARD HITS UPON A CAPITAL SCHEME, AND 
SUCC EEDS IN THOROUGHLY BAFFLING HIS VOES. 

A very ominous crack was the result of this blow; and the 
man, with a wild sort of shriek which was checked before it 
was half uttered, fell headlong down the stairs, his body 
striking with a sickening crash against the wall. 

This interruption, although it had taken so little time, 
was yet sufficient to let their pursuers gain rapidly upon 
them; and Jack could not help admitting that their 
chances were less than they were a little while before. 

The fall of the man down the stairs could not fail to at¬ 
tract the notice of those who happened to be on the ground 
floor. 

Whether they would encounter any enemies at the foot 
of the stairs another moment would decide. 

The man lay there as still as though in death. 

Leaping down two or three steps at a time went the 
fugitives. 

The bottom of the stairs was reached. 

No one appeared. 

They cleared the prostrate body with a leap. 

Before them was a half glass door. 

They peeped through it. 

It looked into a shop where linen garments of every de¬ 
scription appeared to be sold. 

A woman was standing behind the counter. 

Her face was turned towards the glass door as though 
she had been alarmed by hearing something. 

More than this the two fugitives did not and dared not 
wait to see. 

If they had lingered they would eventually tiavo been 
overtaken. 

Suddenly they dashed open the door of the shop and 
rushed in. 

The female behind the counter uttered a shriek, and dis¬ 
appeared from view. 

Altogether heedless of her, Jack and Blueskin rushed 
across the shop, and in a second were in tho street 

The hour was a late one. 

At the time of which we write the early closing move¬ 
ment had not been thought of, and certain classes of shops 
remained open at a much later hour than they do at 
present. 

This shop was one of the late ones. 

, 


There was not another open in the street except tho 
public-house at the corner. 

It was verging upon midnight. 

With a rush, then, our two friends gained the street just 
as those who had followed them down the stairs burst into 
the shop. 

But the fugitives were menaced with a fresh danger, the 
probability of encountering which Jack had overlooked. 

Scarcely had they gained the middle of the street, and 
before they set off in any direction, than they heard some¬ 
one cry: 

“ There they are—there they are! After them!—we 
shall have them yet! Hurrah !” 

A rush of many feet followed these words, and a number 
of men who had stationed themselves in the street, in tho 
hope of seeing them emerge from one of the houses, took 
up the chase. 

Again, then, did it seem as though our friends were to be 
subjected to the terrible ordeal of being hunted like wild 
beasts through the streets of London. 

They had no resource but to fly with all the speed they 
could command. 

As a matter of course, they chose a direction opposite to 
that taken by their foes. 

With unaLated speed they swept onwards. 

The streets were quite deserted. 

This was to them both an advantage and a disadvan¬ 
tage. 

It was an advantage so far as not meeting with any im¬ 
pediments to their progress was concerned; but then it 
made them all the more conspicuous—and here was the 
disadvantage, for they would be all tho more easily fol¬ 
lowed. 

By this time those who had rushed into the shop had 
emerged into the street and joined in the ranks of those 
who were in full pursuit. 

The cries they raised we’re sufficient to rouse all London, 
but nearly the whole of the population was in bed, and so 
they did not obtain such reinforcements to their ranks as 
they would have done at an earlier hour. 

“ Round the next comer, Blueskin!” said Jack in a low 
tone to his companion as they hurried onward almost de¬ 
prived of breath. u Round the next comer, my friend, and 
then round the next! We must try to baffle them in that 
way, for I am convinced we shall never outrun them.” 

Blueskin's breath was too far spent to allow him to re¬ 
ply to his conductor’s speeJtt, but he nevertheless fully un¬ 
derstood what he said. 

The next comer was only a few yards distant. 

They dashed round it, and were out of sight« thcii 
pursuers. 

Fortunately for them, another comer was close at hand. 

Round this they swept, still keeping by that means out 
of sight. 

Jack directed Blueskin’s attention to another corner 
which it would be desirable to turn, becauso then they 
would be more likely to baffle their foes, who, however, 
they could hear, were much closer to them than was at all 
pleasant. 

“Now for a place of shelter!” said Jack, as they tturned 
this last comer. “Moderate your pace so as not to excite 
suspicion. Ah, look! On tfie opposite side of the ro d 
there is the very thing we require.” 

He ran across the street as he spoke. 

Blueskin was rather bewildered, for he could n<^‘ make 
out what fresh scheme had entered his companion’ brain. 

Ho was not long kept in suspense, however. 

On reaching the other side, Jack reduced his pace to a 
walk. 

Blueskin did the same. 

About a couple of yards before them was a tailor’s shop. 

The interior and the windows were bright], lighted up. 

A boy was, however, actively engaged in closing the 
premises for the night. 

“In here, Blueskin!” said Jack, as they reached the 
door. “ We are saved at last!” 

These words were comforting on.e® to hear, but Blueskin 
hardly dared trust himself to believe them. 

He did not hesitate, however, follow Jack Sheppard 
into the shop. 

He had great faith in his t ,ung companion’s abilities to 
do all that he said he could. 

They then entered the shop as ordinary customer* 
might 
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As soon as they were fairly inside, Jack felt he was 
safe. 

He uttered in a whisper a brief and energetic command 
to his companion: 

“Feign to be just a little drunk.” he said, “and leave 
the rest to me ! Act your part well, and I will guarantee 
not only to baffle those who are after us, but to procure a 
first-rate disguise as well!” 

Jack ceased. 

A glimmering of his plan now dawned upon Blueskin’s 
mind. 

At this moment a man entered the shop from an inner 
room. 

He came up to the counter at which our friends stood, 
and desired to learn their pleasure. 

Jack put on the air of one who has drank rather too 
freely, but who is still sober. 

“ Sorry to trouble you so late at night,” he said, with a 
hiccup, and reeling'slightly; “but, curse it all, I have 
slipped down in the mud, and so has my friend! Just 
look at our clothes !” 

And he laughed unmeaningly, and as intoxicated men 
do laugli, as he finished speaking. 

In this laugh Blueskin joined, as though it was the best 
joke in the world to fall down and soil their clothes. 

“ What’s the odds ?” he said, ad'lressing the shopkeeper. 
“ If these things are spoiled—(hiccup)—I say, where’s the 
odds ? There’s more clothes in London that are not 
spoiled, and we have got the money to pay for them, 
haven't we, my boy ?” 

He, too, concluded his speech with a drunken laugh. 

The shopkeeper was quite deceived. 

He had not a very good principle, that tailor. 

Had they been ordinary customers on such an errand, ho 
would have told them they were too late to bo attended to 
that night. 

But as they wero drunk he thought he should have a 
good chance of fleecing them by passing off an indifferent 
article, and charging an exorbitant price for it. 

They would know no hotter, he told himself, an! on the 
morrow they would probably be puzzled to recol'.ect any¬ 
thing of the affair. 

Now, this was what Jack had counted upon, and he was 
right in his calculation. 

Perhaps he had had some experience of the honesty of 
London tradesmen under such circumstances. 

Whether that was so or not, he was certainly quite 
correct. 

To conciliate his customers, the tailor joined in Blue- 
skin’s laugh, whereat the latter swore, with an oath, he 
was a downright good fellow. 

“ Will you please to walk tliis way, into the inner room, 
gentlemen, where we can take your measure? The hoy is 
closing the shop, but that don't matter. When you are 
suited, wo can let you out at the side door.” 

“Of course you* can !” replied Jack, with tipsy jollity. 
“ What a crib you have got! When you have suited 11 s 
with a suit you will let us out at the side door ! Ha, ha!” 

This was esteemed so good a joke that the two indulged 
in a boisterous fit of laughter, to the infinite astonishment 
of the boy who was putting up the. shutters. 

No one, to have seen Jack and Blueskin acting their 
parts, and taking things so easily as they did, would for 
one moment have imagined how close then - pursuers were 
behind them. 

When Jack perpetrated the sorry joke of being suited 
with a suit, his quick ear detected the sounds which indi¬ 
cated the rapid approach of his pursuers. 

Most anxious was he to reach the inner room, where 
they would certainly be safe. 

But he did not show the least trace of that anxiety. 

Nearer came the shouts and cries, and trampling of feet. 

The tailor led the way into the inner room, and was 
closely followed by the two fugitives. 

Blueskin came last, and, as if by accident, he gave the 
floor through which they had just passed a push. 

It closed with a bang. 

At that very moment, an excited, furious crowd, shout¬ 
ing and yelling, tore by, and the boy dropped a shutter in 
his alarm. 

They were Jack’s pursuers. 

There was nothing in the tailor's shop to arrest their 
attention, and they swept onwards like a mighty sea. 

“ There seems to be a bit of a row in the street, eh ?” 


said Jack, with a laugh, which he checked suddenly with 
a hiccup. “ I wonder what it’s all about! Let’s go and 
see, eh, old boy ?” 

“Ha, ha!” responded Blueskin, who understood his 
companion perfectly. “More fun! Let’s go and see the 
lark!” 

“ Nay, nay!” said the tailor, who felt at first an un¬ 
accountable suspicion that his late customers wore in some 
way connected with the hubbub outside, but who now 
banished the idea completely in consequence of Jack’s 
admirable presence of mind in acting as he did. “ Nay, 
nay! It is impossible for any gentleman to go out while 
in such a condition as you now are! If you will step this 
way I will show you some garments.” 

“Hit, ha! Of course!” said Jack. “Why, old boy, you 
forget we were not suited with a suit yet! Ha, ha!’’ 

And again they laughed tremendously. This time they 
eouhl do it with better spirit and effect, for they con¬ 
sidered that at last the termination of the night’s troubles 
had been reached. 

Whether they were right wo shall presently see. 

With a staggering gait they made their way towards 
the counter, upon which wore several articles of ready¬ 
made clothing. 

It was too soon to put off the mask yet; and Jack, who 
thoroughly understood the motive by which the tailor was 
actuated, determined, ere he departed, to punish him for 
his rapacity and meanness. 

The clothes which the tailor placed for their inspection 
were of the cheapest and commonest description ; but our 
friends said nothing about that, because it afforded them all 
the better chance of disguising themselves. 

They allowed, in fact, the tailor to select a suit for them; 
and so accustomed was he to his trade, that after taking 
the measure of them with liis eyes, he could tell what 
garments would fit them. 

Taking the bundle up, he carried it into an inner room, 
where they could change them for those they had on. 

Our friends entered this room, and quickly re-apparelled 
themselves. 

They did not address each other or throw off their 
lialf-tipsy manner, for fear the tailor should bo either peep¬ 
ing or listening. 

It was well they took this precaution, for the unprin¬ 
cipled shopkeeper was listening and peeping too. 

As soon as they had finished, and transferred the con¬ 
tents of their pockets, which they were careful to do as 
secretly as they could—for they by no means wished it to 
be kuown that they were so well armed as they were— 
they emerged into the room, where they found the tailor 
waiting for them. 

A glance showed the two comrades that the shop was 
closed, and most of the lights in it were extinguished. 

The street, too, was quite quiet. 

Their hopes increased, and had the tailor exhibited a 
proper spirit they would have been inclined to deal with 
him liberally, as the means by which they had escaped 
their foes. 

But his rapacity they determined should he punished. 

“ How much for the clothes ?” asked Jack. 

“ Ten guineas each suit!” said the tailor, with a bow. 

Jack did not show the least surprise or dissatisfaction at 
this exorbitant price, but continued in his rollicking tipsy 
character. 

His pockets were Well lined with money, thanks to his 
adventure with Sir William, so ho drew out a purse and 
counted twenty guineas, one after another, into the tailor’s 
bands, whose eyes sparkled with avaricious pleasure as 
coin after coin descended into his palm. 

With a sigh of satisfaction he consigned the money to 
his pocket. 

He had, he considered, done a good night’s work. 

The clothes he had just sold for twenty guineas cost 
him about two ; but then what were drunken men to know 
about the matter ? 

Anxiously he led them to the side door, whither our 
friends followed him with great alacrity. 

As soon as the door was opened, Jack east an anxious 
gaze up and down the street. 

Not a soul was in sight. 

The tailor stood upon tho door-step, and wished them 
good night. 

j Now was the moment. g 

Jack threw off his assumed manner in a second. | 
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He grasped a pistol in his coat-pocket, and he now drew 
it forth with groat suddenness and clapped it to the tailor's 
temples before that individual knew what it was. 

Jack pressed the muzzle of the barrel with painful tight¬ 
ness into his flesh. 

“ Do you know what that is ?” said Jack. 

Then, -without giving the tailor time to open his mouth 
or to move, he added : 

“ It’s a pistol! Now utter a word, or move, and I will 
blow the roof of your head off! The pistol is loaded to 
the muzzle!” 

Then turning to Bluesldn. he said, rapidly: 

“ Empty his pockets, and lose no time about it 1” 


CHARTER CCCXXVII. 

EDGWORTH BESS AT LEXGT1I I INDS IIERSELF FACE TO 
FACE WITH HER PRESERVER. 

As lightly as foot could fall the richly dressed young man 
approached the conspicuous female. 

The reader will recollect that when we saw her last she 
was standing at the bedside of the poor persecuted heiress, 
Edgworth Bess, who was sleeping peacefully. 

She had beckoned to this youug nobleman, as his dress 
indicated him to be, and in accordance with her invitation 
he had stepped into the room. 

She whispered to him to be silent, but her caution was 
not needed. 

With the noiselessness of a shadow he glided over the 
soft, yielding carpet, and in another moment he stood by 
the side of the bed. 

The conspicuous female grasped his arm with cm? hand, 
and with the other held back the curtains in such a manner 
that the rosy lamplight showed with full effect upon the 
sleeper. 

Very beautiful she looked while slumbering deeply. 

Her face, in the artificial light which flooded the chamber, 
no longer wore its natural deathly white appearance. 

It was now faintly overspread with a slight carnation 
tinge, which enhanced her beauty in a wonderful degree. 

Her neck and one fair arm were visible. 

The proportion and shape of both wero perfect. 

An expression of rapture came over the countenance of 
tho young man, and as he gazed he clasped his Lands 
together. 

Up to that moment he had never seen am thing so truly 
beautiful. 

It was like gazing on some lovely vision. 

He did not speak. 

All his faculties were absorbed by the spectacle before 
him. 

With an eager eye the conspicuous female noted the 
effectwliich this exertedupon him; and, if her countenance 
could be trusted, she appeared well satisfied with the result. 

As though she thought he had gazed enough, she 
eudeavoured to draw him away. 

But lie resisted, nor could the strength which she put 
forth move him in the least. 

He seemed spell-bound. 

“ Enough, euough!” she said, in a faint but energetic 
whisper. “ You have lingered long enough ! She may 
wake, and then-” 

“ Peace, peace!” said the young man, speaking in the 
same tone. 

At this moment Edgworth Bess, roused probably by the 
whispering, started violently, and awoke. 

As her eyes unclosed they rested for a second upon the 
form of the young man. 

It was, however, but a momentary glimpse which she 
obtained, for the conspicuous female instantly released her 
hold on the curtains, and the descending drapery hid him 
from her sight. 

The conspicuous female drew the young man backwards, 
and made him an imperative sign to retire. 

Reluctantly he obeyed. 

But she persisted, and he was compelled to withdraw. 

‘•What is that?” exclaimed Edgworth Bess, faintly. 
“ Who is there ?” 

She partially raised herself upon one arm as she spoke. 

The conspicuous female appeared. 

“ Don’t be alarmed," she said. “ It’s all right. It’s only 
me,’ 5 


“ I saw someone else besides yourself,” replied 
Edgworth Bess. 

“ Hush, hush!” 

“ But I did !” 

“ Hush, hush ! Don't excite yourself.** 

“ I am not exciting myself; but tell mo who it was that 
I saw. It was a young man !” 

Tho conspicuous female nodded. 

“ Who is he ?” asked Edgworth Bess, whose mind was 
filled with vague and undefined alarm. 

“ Your preserver!” was the reply, uttered in a low voice. 

“ My preserver!” ejaculated Edgworth Bess ; and then, 
thoroughly surprised, she found herself unable to proceed 
further. 

The conspicuous female repented her statement. 

Edgworth Bess was surprised. 

Somehow or other, she kuew not how, the idea had 
taken possession of her mind that her unknown benefactor 
was of the female and not of the male sex. 

Tho idea that it could he to a young man that she was 
indebted never once occurred to her; and now that tho 
notion was so suddenly presented to her she could nut 
help being overwhelmed with surprise. 

“That young gentleman !” she exclaimed, in tones 
which expressed the astonishment she felt. “ Can it bo 
possible that it is to him I owe so heavy a debt of grati¬ 
tude ?” 

“Why not?” asked the conspicuous female. 

This was rather an unanswerable question, and Edg¬ 
worth Bess was unable to reply to it. 

She could not think why nut. 

“ Where is he ? Call him back!” said Edgworth Bess, 
^ moment afterwards. “ Yet stay!” she added ; “ why 
should he come here while I was sleeping ?’’ 

“ He was anxious to know how far you had progressed 
towards recovery. When he entered he did not know 
yon were sleeping. You awoke the moment he reached 
the bedside.” 

“Then, why did he retire?” 

“ He knew your weak state, and was afraid to excite 
you.” 

Oh, call him back—call him back, I entreat you, that 
I may thank him!” 

“Nay, nay! There is time enough for that. Bo 
patient. When you are stronger and better able to thank 
him will be a more fitting time.” 

“ No, no !” exclaimed the deluded girl. “Now—let mo 
see him now. while a sense of his benefits is fully present 
to me.” 

“It is too late; he has gone! Besides, ho would bo 
better pleased to hear your thanks when you are well; 
you must preserve them until then.” 

With a sigh of disappointment, Edgworth Bess sank 
back upon her pillow. 

“Rest—rest!” said tho conspicuous female ; “in a few 
days you will be well. You can return then, and thank 
him.” 

“ I feel much better.” 

“ Rest —1 "st!” was the monotonous reply. 11 It is rest 
that you require.” 

As she spoke, the conspicuous female, who showed pal¬ 
pable signs of being tired of the conversation, withdrew, 
taking care, as before, to close the door after her. 

Again Edgworth Bess strove to think. 

The reader, being already in possession of the true 
facts of the case, will probably feel suspicions of the con¬ 
spicuous female rapidly increase. 

It is quite certain that what she told the poor girl about 
the richly dressed young man being her deliverer was 
quite untrue, since she herself conveyed her to her pre¬ 
sent place of abode. 

What could be her motives for such conduct time will 
unfold. 

She was joined on the outside by tho nobleman—for 
such he was in title and by the accident of birth—and the 
pair descended tho staircase in earnest conversation. 

In vain Edgworth Bess strove to think clearly, and 
assure herself that all was well. 

Her mind was agitated with vague alarm, to which 
with all her efforts she could give no sort of consistency 
or form. 

From the first she had been mistrustful of the conspi¬ 
cuous female. 

There seemed something very suspicious about her. 
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Then the young man ? 

Could it be possible, she asked herself, that he had 
rescued her ? 

lie looked far more like the owner of the room than the 
woman did. 

.And yet, somehow, she could not bring herself to 
believe it. 

In this manner time passed f.'Xt.y. 

Days elapsed. 

During this time she grew rapidly better. 

Nothing ailed her but want of food and rest, arid as 
these wants were supplied, she quickly became herself. 

She inquired repeatedly after the young man she had 
seen, for the poor girl was anxious to pom - out her thanks 
for what he had done. 

Evasive answers were, however, given her, aud she 
was put off from time to time. 

At length, about a week after she had first seen the 
young man, she felt so far better, and was considered to 
be so much better by tho conspicuous female, as to lx* 
allowed to get up. 

Upon leaving her bod she was unable to find tho ragged 
and dirt-bedraggled garments which she had last worn. 

In their place were some garments fitted, from their 
style and make, to be worn by a lady. 

These, however, she for a long time refused to put on. 

The conspicuous female with much difficulty overcame 
her scruples, aud in the end induced her to put them 

Oil. 

“ It was by the wish of her preserver,” she said, “ that 
the apparel had been brought in place of her own, and he 
would be much pained if she refused to put it on.” 

An artful appeal to her gratitude settled the matter, and 
the poor girl reluctantly yielded. 

She placed the garments on, one after the other, with a 
feeling of great distrust. 

Hut she did not know how to refuse, and then all her 
inquiries for her own clothing were not attended to. 

She was, then, in a manner of speaking, compelled to act 
thus, having no other choice left her than to remain in 
bed 

To this she had the greatest objection. 

She was impatient in tho extreme, and longed to renew 
her search for Jack Sheppard, who all tills time must, she 
felt confident, have been suffering the utmost uneasiness 
and suspense on her account. 

She therefore arrayed herself in the rich apparel, aud 
which should have been her daily dress. 

She could not help being struck herself by the great and 
extraordinary change in her appearance. 

Her elianns, instead of being bidden as they had been, 
were now displayed to the utmost advantage. 

How she wished, as she stood before the tall dressing- 
glass we have described and surveyed her full figure, that 
Jack could see her now. 

The feeling was a natural one—for where is the girl who 
is not desirous of appearing to the greatest advantage in 
her lover’s eyes ? 

The subject of her thoughts called up a brilliant flush to 
her cheeks. 

It was at, this moment that the conspicuous female en¬ 
tered tho bedchamber. 

A grant of approval at the appearance of Edgworth Bess 
announced her arrival. 

With a feeling of dislike which she could not repress, the 
young girl turned round. 

The conspicuous female was profuse in her admiration 
aud loud in her expression of it. 

Edgworth Bess found it impossible to cheek the torrent 
of her eloquence upon this subject. 

We spare the reader the infliction. 

At length she exhausted herself, and then she in¬ 
quired whether Edgworth Bess was willing and prepared 
to see her preserver. 

This was wtiat the deceived girl had been anxiously 
looking for, and she immediately signified her assent. 

“ Follow me, then!” said the conspicuous femals, li «nd I 
will take you to him !” 

“ Take me to him !” 

“ Yes!” 

“ Will he not come hero ?” 

“ What, hero in the bedchamber!” 

“ Pardon me!” exclaimed Bess, in confutes. “ I for¬ 
got” 


“ Oh, never mind, there’s no harm done ! Follow me i 
He is not far off!” 

As she spoke she took hold of Edgworth Bess by tho 
hand, though this was a mode of conducting her which 
the young girl would gladly enough have dispensed with. 

She did not like to resist. 

She was thus led out of the bedchamber into a spacious 
landing from which many other doors opened. 

Edgworth Bess looked with curiosity and delight upon 
all she saw, for of course when she was conveyed from the 
hackney coach to the bed-room she had no consciousness 
of the scenes through which she passed. 

Everything she saw was magnificent in the extreme. 

High above her head she could see the summit of the 
staircase, which was arched over into a handsome, dome. 

Tho balustrades were most elegantly carved and gilt, and 
the stairs were beautifully carpeted. 

Down these they passed until the first floor was reached. 

A door was then opened, and the heiress was ushered by 
her companion into a sumptuously furnished apartment, 
which was in perfect harmony with all she had previously 
seen. 

The apartment was vacant, and upon making this unex¬ 
pected discovery slio bent an inquiring look upon ber 
companion’s countenance. 

“ It’s all right, my dear,” was the reply, given in ber 
usual thick, unctuous accents. “ Go in and wait a few 
moments, aud lie you so much wish to sco will soon make 
his appearance.” 

Utttoring these words the conspicuous female retreated, 
leaving Edgworth Bess standing alone in that magnificent 
apartment, and with rather a bewildered feeling about her 
heart and brain. 

According to what seemed to be her unvarying custom, 
the conspicuous female locked the door aft or her. 

Edgworth Bess noticed this, and hor uneasiness in- 
rn'eafied. 

Fancying she had not heard aright, she went to the door 
of ‘lie room and tried to open it. 

But it was fast. 

V>u- heart fluttered painfully. 

What could be the meaning of all this ? 

She gazed around her, but nothing reassuring met her- 
view. 

Everywhere articles of the utmost value and elegance 
could be seen, and the whole aspect of the place was that 
of a palace. 

To Edgworth Bess, however, it was that of a prison. 

She could not trust herself to sit down, and scarcely to 
move. 

She stood close to the locked door, iu an attitude of eager 
listening. t 

Put no approaching footsteps reached her ear. 

V'T'aen the young man appeared, however, she resolved 
to ask him the meaning of this extraordinary conduct. 

While her thoughts were thus engaged she was sud¬ 
denly startled by bearing a slight sound in a distant por¬ 
tion of the apartment. 

She looked in that direction instantly. 

To her astonishment she saw the same richly dressed 
young man at the extremity of the spacious chamber. 

His sudden appearance gave her a slight shock of sur¬ 
prise, for how he had contrived to enter she could not 
conceive. 


CHAPTER CCCXXVIII. 

EDGWORTH BESS AT I,AST BEGINS TO REALISE HER 
DANGER. 

The explanation of his seemingly mysterious appearance 
was. however, ample enough. 

At the end of tho apartment, opposite to that in which 
the door was situated by which Edgworth Bess had en¬ 
tered, was another door, and this the young girl had not 
had time to observe. 

With a smile on his lip, and a confident, smiling expres¬ 
sion upon his whole countenance, whicli she was pained 
and alarmed to see, this young man, with extended hands, 
advanced towards hor. 

By his attitude it seemed as though he was about to 
clasp her in his arms. 

At any rate, the manner in whicli he came forward to 
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greet her was peculiar, ami certaiuly not such as Edg worth 
Dess had anticipated. 

She felt terrified, and those vague feelings of alarm 
which had so long oppressed her sprang up with redoubled 
force in her mind. 

She shrank hack. 

Heedless of this manifestation, however, the youug man 
hastened on. 

Edgworih Bess could not avoid taking a good look at 
him. 

He was a young man upon whom few, if any, of the 
softer sex could have looked without experiencing a more 
or less intense degree of emotion. 

He was eminently handsome. 

His countenance was glowing with health, and his 
bright eyes sparkled with excitement. 

Their lustre was scarcely inferior to that of the many 
ornaments which adorned his person. 

His dress was very rich and magnificent and exhibited 
a thoroughly good taste. 


I The times, we suppose, have for ever gone by when the 
titled and the wealthy will exhibit the rieh appearance 
which they did a eeutury and a quarter ago. 

Their different ranks in life were distinguished by tho 
dress, but now no perceptible distinction is made. 

Rings of great brightness glittered on this young man's 
fingers; but they were only occasionally seeu, for the lace 
rutiles round his wrists almost hid his hands from view. 

By his side he wore a light dress sword such as in 
those days no gentleman was ever seeu without. 

The scabbard and the belt, which were real objects of 
beauty, glittered and blazed with diamonds and various 
other precious stones, with which they were encrusted. 

His attire almost wholly consisted of dark crimson 
velvet, and on his head ho wore a flowing white peruke, 
in accordance with the unvarying fashion. 

This imparted to his frank, open countenance a particu¬ 
larly pleasing expression. 

With animation beaming from every feature and visible 
in every gesture, he hurried forward. 


o 
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Edgworth Less, however, was not prepared to be greeted 
60 warmly. 

She retreated rapidly. 

The young man, apparently undaunted, i>: xrn on with 
the same easy, confident smile up in his lips. 

l; Was this the being to whom she had to express her 
gratitude?” Edgworth Bess asked hersdf. “Was this the 
demeanour of a preserver—of one who, from pure and 
disinterested motives, had rescued her from destitution ? 

Sire shuddered as this question mentally presented 
itself to her. 

■With an effort she summoned courage to speaK. 

I Hold, sir 1” she said. 

There was something so decisive in (he tones of her 
voice that the young man came to a halt at once, and the 
expression of his face somewhat changed. 

“What is the matter, my charmer he said. “ Is it 
possible that the harsh word’s 1 have just heard proceeded 
from that rosy mouth, which should only be the means of 
expressing the most ardent love ?” 

The alarm of Edgworth Bess increased 

“ Sir,” she said, with native dignity, “ I do nc-i under¬ 
stand you!” 

“ Come, come! this is nothing Trot an artificial coyness, 
and doubtless the part which you are now playing has 
been well studied. But with me it will have no effect! 
1 am too old a hand to be ensnared by such a device! 
Come, jay little charmer, if you wish to please me you 
will throw off all those little airs and graces—they don’t 
become you, 1 assure you they do not. Come, now, I can 
tell you that we shall he the best of friends !” 

As he concluded this speech, to which Edgworth Bess 
listened with mingled incredulity and horror, he called up 
the same smile to his lips, and renewed his advance to her. 

In another moment he would have caught her in his 
arms—for at #rst Edgworth Bess was so far overcome as to 
he unable to stir—but his proximity restored her powers of 
volition, and she darted away from him with the agility 
and speed of a fawn. 

There was an elegant chair near her, and behind this she 
sprang, holding it before her in such a manner as to keep 
off her admirer. 

“ Hold, sir!” she cried again, in the same startling and 
decisive tones as had before made such an impression upon 
him. “ Hold, sir! I have heard you without interruption, 
and I must beg of you to listen to what 1 have got to say, 
without you interrupting me.” 

At this address, so entirely different to what he had ex¬ 
pected, the young man’s countenance became the picture 
of amazement. 

“ What is the meaning of all this ?” he asked. “ I’ll be 
hanged if I can understand it!” 

“ 1 will tell you, sir, if you will listen, and if you will 
remain where you now are,” repieS Edgworth Bess. 
“ There is no need for you to come any closer to mo than 
you are at present.” 

“ Come, my charmer,” exclaimed the young man, “let 
ns have an end of this sort of thing—it always tires 
me." 

“ Nay, nay, sir ; 1 am convinced that you, like myself, 
are labouring under some mistake.” 

“Mistake ?” 

“Yes; and you would quickly understand it, if you 
would only attend for a few moments to what I wish to 
say; I crave your attention for no longer period.” 

“ Go on, my charmer, I will listen to you; hut not at 
this distance.” 

“ Yes—yes!” 

“But I say, no—no! The thing is absolutely prepos¬ 
terous!” and as he spoke the young nobleman continued 
to advance. 

Edgworth Bess retreated, dragging the chair after her, 
and still keeping her face turned towards him. 

“Stand, sir, I say!” she exclaimed, and exhibiting such 
manifest signs of terror and distress as should have made 
her would-be admirer desist. “ I pray you listen to me, 
and let this misunderstanding no longer continue.” 

“ Ah, my dear girl, believe me, I understand every¬ 
thing ! Gome, cease this nonsen.se! I know what it 
means quite as well as you do ; and if you wisn to please 
ini', you will throw off all such disguise at once, and 
appear before me in your true character. As 1 said, so 
.ovely a mouth as yours was never formed to utter aught 
rmt. love; and, hoed I add, that such lovely arms as you 


display are fitted only to embrace a lover? Conte- 
come ; we have had enough of this ! Throw off this dis¬ 
guise at once.” 

Thus far did the young nobleman proceed in his speech 
uuinterrujited. 

The reason was that Edgworth Bess was too over¬ 
whelmed with bewilderment to be able to make any 
rc ply. 

She thought that one of them must be mad. 

The closer approach, however, of the young man 
aroused her, find with eyes sparkling with indignation, 
she exclaimed: 

“ Hold, sir! Once more—hold! Once more I implore— 
I entreat yon to listen to me ! You wear the costume of 
a gentleman—prove to me that you are one by listening 
to my request.” 

At this address the young man looked at Edgworth 
Bess with great surprise, hut his assurance coming to his 
aid, he concluded that this was only a pretty little piece of 
acting, made use of for the purpose of enhancing the 
charms of the lovely being before him. 

Accordingly, he greeted with a loud laugh that which 
at first attracted his attention by its seriousness. 

Unabashed, then—and, on the contrary, with more 
assurance than before—the young man sprang forward 
suddenly, hoping by this means to take Edgworth Bess by 
surprise,. 

lie nearly succeeded in his object. 

Rapidly the young girl retreated, and this time she did 
not drag the chair along with her; for she felt that it 
would have impeded her movements to such a degree 
that he would have caught her instantly. 

She abandoned, then, this means of defence. 

With one bound she seemed to reach the other side of 
the apartment. 

Breathless and alarmed, she leaned against the door 
through which the young man had gained admittance. 

Her hands hung listlessly by her side. 

Her lips parted with terror, and she gazed upon her 
persecutor—for such ho was—with the utmost alarm. 

Suddenly she felt her hand touch something, and her 
heart swelled with joy. 

It was a slight, gold-headed cane, such as the young 
bloods of the period always carried with them. 

The handle of this she grasped, and intended to hold it 
before her as a defence. 

As she swung it rapidly through the air she felt one 
part of it shake, as though loose. 

It is probable she would have paid no attention to this 
circumstance but for the fact that a portion of the elegant 
cane slipped off, and exposed a glittering blade. 

In fin instant, 'ben, slio comprehended the nature of the 
weapon she held in her hand, and she could not forbear 
uttering an exclamation of thankfulness. 

The stick was one of that kind which carry, as in a 
sheatli, a rapier blade. 

Such things then were very common. 

Indeed, it was scarcely safe for any person to walk the 
street at night without being provided with some such 
means of defence. 

With more rapidity than one would have deemed possible, 
Edgworth Bess seized the lower part of the cane, which 
served as a scabbard for the blade, and drew it off. 

The bright rapier then glittered through the air like a 
flash of light. 

The next instant she held it up before her in an attitude 
admirably adapted for defence. 

The young man halted. 

Surprise, anger, and admiration, all strangely mingled, 
were visible in his looks and a ttitude. 

Edgworth Bess spoke not, but, with her backagaiust the 
door, and her eyes riveted upon his countenance, she 
watched his every movement, and held herself prepared 
to defend herself, should it be necessary. 

Her resolute bearing somewhat dismayed the young 
man, and he hesitated about approaching nearer. 

There was a gleam in the young girl’s eye, which seemed 
to say, as plainly as words could speak, that it would be 
dangerous. 

iSo he paused. 

For a moment or so he was silent, and then contracting 
his brows into a frown, and biting Ins under lip, he 
said: 

“ Come, I am tired of these heroics; I have had enough 
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of them. Would you have me believe you are in 
earnest? I will give you credit for the excellence of your 
acting; but believe me, it is by no means to my taste, and 
I would fain see you in another character. Gome now, 
throw down that foolish weapon, about the use of which 
you can, I am sure, know nothing, and which, I am con¬ 
vinced, must of necessity be highly dangerous in your 
hands. Let me disarm you of it, and for the remainder of 
the evening-■” 

“Once more, sir,” said Edgworth Bess, with dignity 
and energy—“once more, sir, I command you to come 
no nearer, or, as you say, this weapon may prove danger¬ 
ous. Of its use I may not be so ignorant as you imagine; 
and, therefore, I bid you beware! You seem to be under 
the delusive impression that 1 am playing a part, and that, 
oil this is feigned. Let me, however, assure you, sir, that 
sneh is not the case—I am most terribly in earnest!” 

The young man halted before the sharp point of the 
rapier, and stood looking at her in speechless surprise, 
w hile his eyes glowed with admiration at the youug girl’s 
appearance. 

Her whole soul seemed to bo beaming from her face; 
ami, witli her countenance flushed, and her eyes sparkling 
with excitement, Edgworth Bess never looked more beau¬ 
tiful than she did at that moment. 

As for the young man, he thought he had never beheld 
anything so charmingly lovely in his life. 

“ In earnest!” he repeated, mechanically, and scarcely 
knowing what he uttered. 

“Yes, in earnest!” repeated Edgworth Boss. “Over 
and over again, I have implored you to listen to mo. I 
am certain you aro labouring under some mistake; but if 
you would only listen to what I have to say, you would 
understand everything. Once more, then, on your honour 
as a gentleman, I implore you to hear me!” 

CHAPTER CCCXXIX. 

EDGWORTH BESS RESOLVES TO TUT TRUST IN THE YOUNG 
NOBLEJLVN. 

“ You are so beautiful,” said the young man, clasping his 
hands, and fixing his glowing eyes upon our heroine, 
“ you are so beautiful, that it lies not in my power to 
refuse you anything! Speak, then! Tell me that winch 
you are so desirous to communicate. But, while you do 
so, let me entreat that you will no longer preserve the 
cruel attitude which is so unbecoming of you. Here, by 
mv side, upon this couch, I will listen to all you liavo to 
say, even though you ended not at doomsday !” 

“ Sir,” replied Edgworth Bess, while you hear what 
I have to say, our present positions must be retained. You 
need not fear that I shall be tedious. I shall be only too 
glad when this scene comes to an end.” 

The young man’s astonishment increased, and ho began, 
for the first time, to realise that this interview would have 
a widely different termination to that which he had wished 
for and expected. 

Edgworth Boss continued: 

“ The other night, on waking from my sleep, I saw you 
standing at my bedside, and gazing upon me as you do 
now. You disappeared almost instantly, but not before I 
had seen you, and noted your countenance so well that I 
felt certain I should be able to recognise you in a moment. 
I inquired who you were, and I was informed that you 
were my preserver and benefactor.” 

“ Your preserver and benefactor!” ejaculated the young 
man, staggering back in the intensity of his astonish¬ 
ment. 

“Your tones express surprise,” said Edgworth Bess, 
“ and I cannot help thinking that I have been deceived- 1 
confess I could not reconcile your behaviour towards me 
this evening with the impulse which prompted you to 
suateh a starving girl from death liy destitution.” 

“ Destitution! Good heavens! My dear girl, compose 
yourself! You must he mad!” 

“ Ho, I am not mad, and yet-” 

Edgworth Bess interrupted herself, and passed one hand 
confusedly over her brow. 

The events which had latterly occurred were certainly 
sufficient to induce the belief that her intellects were 
wandering. 

But the present scene seemed real. 

“No, I am not mad,” she said, with additional calm¬ 


ness. “I begin to see now that I have been most cruelly 
deceived.” 

“Deceived? What—how? Explain yourself!” 

“I will, sir. Some days ago—I cannot say how many 
—I sank down, overcome with fatigue and exhaustion 
from want of food, upon a door-step. I felt that I could 
go no further, and I soon became unconscious of all that 
was happening around me. What happened from that 
moment until 1 awoke and found myself in tho bed by the 
side of which you have stood, I have not tho least idea. 
All is blank. When I awoke, I was weak j but all my 
wants were attended to. I soon grew stronger. The first 
thing I desired to know was the name of my preserver, for 
I had come to the conclusion, after much anxious thought 
upon the subject, that I must have been found upon the 
door-step by some kind, rich, and benevolent person, and 
placed where I found myself.” 

At these words tho young man smiled faintly. 

But a remarkable change had come over him. 

He listened to every word which fell from tho lips of 
Edgworth Bess with the utmost attention aud interest. 

“Proceed,” he said, gently—“proceed! Let me hear 
all.” 

The tones of his voice and his manner were so entirely 
different from what they had peon a short time before that 
Edgworth Bess looked at him with surprise. 

Nevertheless, she continued : 

“ Having come to this conclusion, I became anxious in 
the extreme to see the person to whom I was so much in¬ 
debted. A woman, to whom 1 took the deepest dislike the 
moment I saw her, seemed my principal attendant. To 
her, therefore, I addressed myself. I requested her to lose 
no more time in bringing me face to face with my bene¬ 
factor, in order that l might pour out my gratitude and 
thanks, for I felt my heart full to overflowing. This she 
would not do. When I awoke and found you bending 
over me, I eagerly demanded who you were. This woman 
then told me that you were my preserver—that it was to 
you I was indebted for my preservation from death—from 
starvation in the streets.” 

“I?” ejaculated the young man, with increased sur¬ 
prise. 

“ Yes, you. But hear me out, and then you will be able 
to judge better, and so shall I. No sooner did I become 
aware of this than I was impatient in the extreme to again 
find myself face to face with you. But my repeated 
request was not attended to. At length I became strong 
and well enough to leave my bed. The garments whicli i 
had last worn were nowhere to be seen, and those which I 
now wear were in their place. At first I refused to put 
these on, but I was told that you—my benefactor—would lie 
displeased if I refused, and I yielded. I was then told 
you were waiting for me, and I was led to this apartment. 
But your behaviour during our interview has been so 
utterly at variance with what I had expected, that I cannot 
come "to any other conclusion than that I have been de¬ 
ceived. Hold off, sir!” she cried, with sudden energy, as 
she perceived the young man about to advance. 

He halted at once, and then spoke. 

“Fear nothing,” he said; “1 can assure you, you have 
no longer any occasion to fear me. Like yourself, I have 
been grossly deceived by Muther Robotham in this 
affair.” 

“Mother who?" inquired Edgworth Bess. 

“ Mother Robotham.” 

“Who is she ?” 

“ The woman who keeps this house.” 

“ The woman who keeps this Louse ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Can it bo possible that this elegant ' mansion belongs 
to-” 

“ Say no more! Spare me, I pray you, the disagreeable 
task of stating who Mother Robotham really is, and the 
nature of tho proceedings which are carried on in this 
house.” 

Edgworth Bess stared at him aghast. 

The young man continued : 

“ As I said just this moment, you have not been more 
crossly deceived in this matter than I have.. Need I tell 
you that I knew nothing of your history until the present 
moment, and that I have no claims whatever to tho titles 
of either your preserver or benefactor.” 

“ Oh, heavens!” . 

“Nay, hear me out. It may be that in me you will find 
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.1 friend, who will see you clear of a terrible clanger. I 
will, however, be frank with you, and 1 trust you will 
pardon, for that reason, any liberty of speech of which I 
may make use.” 

With parted bps, Edgworth Bess listened eagerly to 
what was about to happen next. 

u You will doubtless understand me when I say that 
this house, kept by a woman who is known as Mother 
Eobothain, is a placo to which young men in the City of 
London occasionally repair in search of pleasure. I can 
tell by the expression of your face that you understand 
me. I need say no more, except that I was told of your 
presence here by the woman you have mentioned, and ad¬ 
mitted to an interview with you, under tho belief that you 
were by no means unwilling that th«* meeting should take 
place. You will now, I hope, understand my behaviour. 
No doubt mine has surprised you as much as yours has 
me.” 

Edgworth Bess burst into a bitter flood of tears. 

“Alas—alas!” she exclaimed, in a voice broken by sobs, 
“ By what a malignant fate am 1 pursued! I escape; one 
danger only to fall into another worse. Merciful heavens! 
what will become of me ?” 

For a moment or two the young man remained silent, 
and allowed her grief to remain unchecked and unintcr- 
ferod with. 

Then he spoke. 

“If you will allow me,” he said, “ I will make the only 
reparation in my power for tho injury I have done aud 
the unhappiness I have caused yon.” 

Sho fixed her tearful eyes upon him, in the endeavour 
to ascertain how far ho was to be trusted. 

But no other expression appeared upon the young man’s 
countenance than that of candour and .sincerity. 

“Will you,” he added, perceiving how her attention 
was riveted upon him, “ will you allow me to repair, as 
well as I am able, the injury 1 have done you ?” 

“ I do not understand you, sir.” 

“ Then I will speak more plainly. It is quite evident 
that you are no willing inmate of this house.” 

“Oh, no—no!” exclaimed Edgwoua Bess, with a 
6hudder of horror. 

“I knew it—but then, if I am content to take my 
departure, leaving you unmolested, that will not secure 
you from the advances of others, -who perhaps might not 
feel disposed to listen to your words as I have done. Be¬ 
sides, 1 shudder when I think upon the fate which is 
almost certain to be your lot!’’ 

“Oh, sir!” exclaimed the poor girl, “you fill me with 
even greater horror and apprehension than I have yet ex¬ 
perienced !” 

“ If you remain in this house-” 

“ Fear not, sir, that 1 shall lose any time in leaving it! 
Do not thiuk that I should remain in it a moment after 
1 have parted with you!” 

The young man shook his head. 

“ You speak in total ignorance of where you are, and 
the characters by whom you are surrounded. Do you 
think you would be allowed to quit this house ? No !— 
they would slay you first!” 

“Alas! alas!” moaned the unhappy girl. “What will 
become of me ?” 

“ If you will allow me to obtain in reality the title 
which has already beeu falsely bestowed upon me—that 
of your deliverer—I am willing to attempt it. ” 

“What is your meaning, sir ?” 

“Simple enough. Under my protection you will be 
able to leave this house, but by no other means. As 1 
I have told you, they would slay you rather than suffer 
you to depart. Under my escort, however, you will, 
doubtless, be able to leave this ill-omened roof. Will you 
place so much trust in me as to allow me tho opportunity 
of rescuing you from this danger ? Believe me, it is a more 
fearful one than that with which you were menaced when 
you sank down upon the door-step in the manner you have 
described!” 

Edgworth Bess looked closely into the young man’s 
countenance as - he gave utterance to the preceding speech. 
But she could detect upon it nothing but candour and 
integrity of purpose. 

An anxious question now presented itself to her. 

Should she tru&t this young man? 

There was unquestionably great risk in doing so ; and 
yet, she asked herself, after what she had heard, was it 


possible that she could make her position worse than it 
then was? 

That did not seem to be possible. 

Again she looked into the young man’s countenance; 
aud this time she felt even better satisfied with the result 
of her examination. 

He spoke again. 

“I shall not press you to act in the manner I have 
advised,” ho said, “ lest you should place a wrong con¬ 
struction on my motives. If, however, you are willing to 
trust me, I will pledge you my honour as a gentleman— 
and, bad as I may have beeu. I have never broken my 
word—I say again, that if you will trust me, I will pledge 
you my honour to strive my utmost to free you from this 
horrible den.” 

Edgworth Bess hesitated. 

She fully realised tho importance of the step she was 
thus desired to take. 

She felt fearful to decide. 

And yet, the prospect of remaining where she was, with 
the probability of being again subjected to such an ordeal 
as that which sho had just passed through, was so full of 
horror, that she felt almost decided. 

Onco more she looked at the young man’s expressive 
countenance. 

It remained unchanged. 

She lowered tho point of the weapon with which she 
had hitherto kept him at a distance, but very slowly, 

Still it was lowered. 

The young man advanced. 

She held out her haud towards him. 

Then, in an earnest, solemn voice, sho spoke. 


CHAPTEE CCCXXX. 

EDGWORTH BESS SUCCEEDS IN LEAVING TIIF. HOUSE IN 
STRING GARDENS. 

With his countenance beaming with undissembled plea¬ 
sure, the young nobleman stepped forward a few paces, 
and took eagerly the hand which was extended towards him. 

“I will trust you, sir!” said Edgworth Bess. “Iwill 
place reliance upon your word of honour, so solemnly 
given me! I hope I shall do so, and have no cause to 
repent it! If you are deceiving me in any way—if any 
treachery lurk's beneath your words—then may you be 
deceived at the moment when you place the utmost re¬ 
liance upon another!” 

Ho shook a little at this adjuration, Edgworth Bess 
thought; but, if so, it was so slightly as to be scarcely per¬ 
ceptible. 

The tones of his voice, when he replied to her, were 
constrained, however, and he seemed to be suffering deeply 
from some emotion. 

“You can trust me,” he said, “as you would trust 
yourself, or anyone who is dear to you! I shall not be 
false to my pledge ! I cannot say that I have spent my 
life as I should have spent it, but I can lay my hand upon 
my heart and say that I never yet was guilty of a base or 
dishonourable action!” 

The accents of truth are unmistakeable and irresistible. 

Edgworth Bess, as she listened to these words, felt her 
confidence increase. 

“Once more,” she said, “Iwill say, I trust you, and 
place full reliance upon your power ami good faith to save 
me!” 

“ I say it not from any desire of overrating my services,” 
replied tho young nobleman, “ but you have acted very 
wisely. You do not—and heaven forbid you ever should— 
realise the full horrors of the place, or the scenes to which 
you would have been exposed. Aided only by yourself, 
you would never have been able to escape, and you would 
have met with a doom I shudder to contemplate! Happily, 
however, that is over now, and you havo no longer 
anything to fear upon that head. Enough has been said; 
and it is time now for action. Ann yourself with what 
fortitude you are able, for we have a violent scene to go 
through!” 

“ Yon ten-ify me!” 

“ Nay, nay—do not he alanned ! I will take care that 
no harm happens to yourself!’’ 

“But you ?” 

“ Can it be possible that you feel an interest in my 
welfare?” 
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i: Can I do otherwise ? Arc you not about to render me 
an inestimable service ?” 

“ True—true! TIio speech was a foolish one; but you 
will quickly see that 1 am well able to take my own 
part." 

“ But what are you about to do ?” _ 

“ That will depend greatly upon circumstances.” 

“ "What circumstances ?” 

“ Those which may arise. In tho first place, I shall re¬ 
quire you to place your hand upon my left arm, thus. I 
will carry tho rapier in my right. I shall thon proceed to 
leave the house. If I am allowed to do so unquestioned, 
why, well and good; if not, let those who seek to interrupt 
me look to the consequences!” 

“ You alarm me!” said Edgworth Bess, “ and I question 
whether I am right in thus bringing down danger upon 
you 1" 

“ Pho, pho ! I feel that I owe you some reparation, and 
I am only too anxious to discharge tho obligation. (Jomo, 
lend me your hand! We will tarry here no longer. Tho 
sooner you cease to breathe tho atmosphero of pollution 
which fills this place, the better it will be for your own 
purity. Come, give me your hand!” 

Edgworth Bess hesitated. 

Even at the last moment the dreadful question occurred 
to her—was she acting rightly ? 

She could not tell. 

She felt, however, that she had no resource, and resolved 
to leave the result in the hands of providence, and consoled 
herself with tho reflection that she had acted, so far as 
she could tell, for the best. 

After this momentary struggle, she tremblingly placed 
her hand upon the young nobleman’s arm, as he had re¬ 
quested. 

The die was now cast, and she felt like some desperate 
gamester who had staked his all upon one throw. 

A furtive glance at her companion’s countenance some¬ 
what reassured her. 

He no longer showed the least wish of remaining in that 
apartment. 

He strode towards the door. 

It was but a few paces from them, and was not tho one 
through which Edgworth Bess had been ushered by the 
conspicuous female—who, it appeared, was known by the 
peculiar title of Mother Robotham—but the o*-t, 
which tho young nobleman had passed when ho entered 
the room unpereeived by Edgworth Bess. 

The other door was locked, she already knew, and she 
wondered whether this one was. 

Her doubts were soon set at rest. 

Her companion turned the handle, and the door opened 
to a touch. 

A spacious and well-lighted corridor appeared beyond. 

It seemed to bo the entrance-hall of a mansion, but 
Edgworth Boss could tell at a glaneo it was not the one 
6he had crossed when she entered the apartment where her 
singular interview had taken place. 

with a bold and confident step, which had the effect of 
banishing a great deal of the timidity she felt, tho young 
nobleman passed into this corridor, and made his way 
along it in a certain direction until a spacious staircase 
was reached, and then Edgworth Bess recollected that she 
was not upon the ground floor, hut tho first floor of the 
house. 

Labouring under so much excitement as she had been, 
it is not wonderful that she should have forgotten this. 
The staircase was brilliantly lighted. 

Edgworth Bess glanced all round anxiously; but, to her 
relief, she saw nobody. 

The descent of the stairs was then commenced. 

She still allowed her hand to remain upon his arm, and 
he still held the rapier in his hand in such a position as to 
make immediate use of it. 

In spito of herself, Edgworth Bess trembled. 

Her companion perceived the tremor, and strove to re¬ 
assure her. 

“ It is quite possible,” he said, “ that we shall be able 
to take our departure without being seen by any per¬ 
son.” 

“ No, no!” said Edgworth Bess. “ Look, look 1" 

She pointed down the staircase as she spoke. 

Standing in tho centre of tho hall below, and only a 
few feot distant from the foot of the stairs, her face dis- 
I torted and empurpled with mingled astonishment and 


anger, was the conspicuous female—or Mother Robo- 
tbam, as the young nobleman had called her. 

When she saw the pair descending, she did not speak, 
but her whole attention seemed to be absorbed in gazing 
upon them. 

Without wavering in tho least, the young nobleman 
commenced the descent. 

It was qilite clear that he did not care much for Mother 
Robotham. 

He. held his head erect, and looked down haughtily and 
threateningly upon her. 

She did not seem to like the look of his face, hut still 
she did not speak, nor did she move an inch from the 
position she occupied. 

The hall in which she stood was tolerably spacious as 
regarded width, but as her dimensions might truly be 
termed herculean, and as her dress was disproportionately 
distended with the stiffest of hoops, and as she had planted 
herself directly in the centre of tho passage, it was quite 
clear that they could not pass without brushing her 
apparel. 

A contact was therefore inevitable. 

In a moment or so the bottom of the staircase was 
reached. 

Still olio never moved nor spoke, but her looks denoted 
an accession of wrath. 

The young nobleman did not seem disposed to be 
hindered by her, or to allow her to obstruct liis progress. 

He raised his glittering rapier iu a moro threatening 
manner than he had done hitherto, and, in a voice so stern 
that Edgworth Bess scarcely recognised it, he said: 

“ Stand aside, woman!” 

Trembling, and with difficulty preventing herself from 
sinking to the ground, Edgworth Bess clung to his arm, 
and no longer just rested upon it as she had done. 

Mother Robotham took not the least notice of the words 
which had been addressed to her. 

“ Stand aside, woman!” cried the young nobleman, in 
even sterner and more angry tones than before. “Stand 
aside, I say, or you will have occasion to bitterly ruo tho 
consequences!" 

“Stand aside yourself!" at length replied Mother 
Robotham, fiercely, and exhibiting an amazonian dis¬ 
position, which her appearanco fully warranted. “ This 
is my house, not yours!’’ 

“I grant that; but you must allow me to pass.” 

“ There is plenty of room for you!” retorted the woman, 
significantly, and placing particular stress upon the last 
word. 

The young nobleman pretended not to notice it, and 
walked on again. 

Edgworth Bess trembled so excessively that she could 
scarcely support her legs under her. 

Two steps took them to where the woman was stand- 
ing. 

Another second and they would have passed her, but 
ere they could do so she suddenly stretched out her hand 
and grasped Edgworth Bess by her apparel. 

A faint shriek came from her lips upon finding this 
dreadful woman had placed her hand upon her. 

■With his eyes gleaming with rage, the young nobleman 
turned upon her. 

“ Release your hold!” he said. 

“ I shall not!” 

“You will not?” 

“ I will nut!” was the decided answer. 

“ It is well you are a female, or you would not have 
dared deny my demands a second time. The respect I 
have for you, however, is small. Beware, lest you tempt 
me too far—lest I should forget your sex, and bestow 
upon you the punishment you deserve !” 

During this speech, Mother Robotham remained im¬ 
passable. 

“ I shall not reloaso my hold!” she said, with greater 
firmness even than before. “ That which I grasp is my 
own property, and I will not allow any of it to bo taken 
out ot my house!” , 

“ Give mo hack my own ragged apparel!” said Edg¬ 
worth Bess, “ and you shall have yours, and welcome 1” 

“ Indeed !” said the woman, with a sneer. 

“No, no !” exclaimed the young nobleman, “I will not 
suffer this—it is monstrous ! Mother Robotham, we have 
had dealings before to-day—beware bow you provoke 
me 1" 
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i; My lord,” said Mother Bobotliam—for the first time 
tHgking known tho young nobleman’s title—“ I am in 
possession of secrets of yours which you would not like to 
be made public! Beware how you provoke me ! 1 should 

be sorry to do so; but if you thwart me, I will disclose 
all!” 

‘“You presume to threaten, then ?” 

“1 do, and I shall carry my threats into execution. 
That young girl and the clothes she wears belong to 
me.” 

“'Well, then.” said the young nobleman, t7ho was evi¬ 
dently deeply in the power of this infamous woman, or he 
■would not have made the degrading concession he did— 
“■well, then, if such is the case, the matter can bo easily 
arranged between us. I have no desire to quarrel with 
you.” 

“ Nor I with you, so long as you don’t interfere with 
me.” 

“ Come, then, Mother Eobotham, let us consider this 
matter as settled. You understand? We are friends. 
This young lady leaves here under my protection. The 
other particulars we can arrange at some more fitting 
opportunity.” 

‘ • As you like, my lord. If such is your determination, 
I am agreeable; only, I warn you beforehand that tho 
price-” 

The young nobleman checked her in what she was 
about to say by an exclamation of anger and impatience. 

“Enough of this!” lie cried. “The matter is ar¬ 
ranged. Stand aside and let me pass!” 

Sullenly and unwillingly, the woman obeyed, but it 
seemed as though she had complied because she did not 
know how to refuse. 

Edgworth Bess gave a sigh of relief when she found 
herself free from the hateful woman’s touch. 

What had just passed she only partially understood, 
so greatly was she terrified, and, moreover, much that was 
hinted at was past her comprehension. 

Without further hindrance, they now made their wp.y to 
the liall door. 

A sleepy-looking porter rose from the depths of his 
easy-cliair, anil, opening tho door, allowed them to pass 
out. 

Oh. how grateful did poor Edgworth Bess feel when the 
cold night air played upon her fevered cheeks ! 

Snow was falling, but very lightly. 

It was whirled hither and thither by an eddying wind. 

It must have been falling, however, for some time, for 
the streets, and the trees, and all the buildings were quite 
covered with it. 

All was white. 

It was a still night hour, and a strange hush was over 
the sleeping city, which the snow seemed to produce. 

The delightful feeling of coolness rapidly passed away, 
and Edgworth Bess shuddered as the wintry blast swept 
through her scanty clothing, for, though the dress she 
wore was befitting a lady, vet it was never intended to 
protect anyone against the inclemency of a winter’s 
night. 

Edgworth Bess shivered, and looked with a feeling of 
apprcliensivoness in the young nobleman’s countenance. 

He seemed to be suffering deeply from vexation. 


CHAP TEE CCCXXXI. 

JACK SI1EPPAIID AND BLUESKIN OBTAIN AN UNEXPECTED 
CLUE TO THE WIIEP.KAP.OUTS OF EDGWOP.TII BESS. 

The unprincipled tailor, who tlumght lie had done such 
a good thing for himself hy selling the two suits of clothes 
to two inebriated gentlemen, for the extravagant stun of 
twenty guineas, was so taken aback by the" suddenness 
with which the events of the last few moments had taken 
place, that he was unable to offer the least resistance to 
Blueskin rifling his pockets. 

Nor did he dare to speak, and scarcely even to breathe, 
for fear the pistol should go off, anil blow bis brains 
out. 

The mortal terror which he suffered during the few 
moments which Blueskin occupied in emptying his 
ockets were almost an ample punishment for 'what he 
ad done. 

It was a lesson that lasted Mm the remainder of his 
life. 


The manner in which Jack had spoken convinced him 
that his drunkenness was only feigned, though for what 
purpose he had acted as he had done he had no idea. 

The reader may be sure that our old friend did not need 
to he told twice to empty the tailor’s pockets. 

Ho set about the execution of the task with hearty 
goodwill. 

It was not the first time Blueskin had done such a job 
as that, and the manner in which he cleared his pockets, 
one after another, evinced what a practised hand he was. 

While in the service of Jonathan Wild, he had had 
plenty of practice in that sort of thing, and he had by no 
means lost his dexterity through lapse of time. 

In less than two moments, every article of value the 
tailor possessed was transferred to his own pockets. 

Not only did he get back the twenty guineas which 
Jack had so recently paid him, but a large sum which was 
carefully tied up in’a leather bag. 

Even the dread of the pistol exploding could not pre¬ 
vent the tailor uttering a dismal groan. 

The money that bag contained be bad received only 
that very day. 

A customer who had given him no end of trouble to 
collect Lis bill bad paid him. 

He had almost feared he should lose his money, from 
the length of time the bill bad remained due ; and now, 
after the unexpected pleasure of receiving it, he found it 
go entirely. 

Blueskin had no pity upon him, however; and, for our 
own part, we cannot help thinking he richly deserved the 
treatment he had received. 

The idea of offering him any serious personal injury 
never once entered their minds. 

All they wished to do was to give him a thorough 
fiieht, and in this they succeeded completely. 

The tailor thought liis last moment had surely come. 

“I have done,” said Blueskin, as he removed the last 
article from the tailor’s pocket. 

“Eight !” said Jack. Then, turning to the tailor, he 
added : 

“Now, sir, run indoors, and if you are not upstairs before 
I count three, I will fire after you, and chance the conse¬ 
quences.” 

“ Murder!” exclaimed the tailor, and he made a wild 
kind of rush into the passage of the house in the direction 
of the stairs. 

Jack Sheppard did not wait to see whether he ascended 
them or not, but slammed the front door shut in a 
moment. 

“The coast is clear,” said Blueskin, who had looked 
carefully up and down the dark, deserted street. “ At 
length we have lia filed our foe.” 

“We have had a good deal of trouble in doing it,” said 
Jack, cheerfully ; “ but never mind, old friend, we are free 
at last.” 

Just as lie spoke, they heard a window somewhere dose 
at band thrown up with a prodigious clatter, and then a 
voice, which they recognised as the tailor’s, cried : 

“ Fire ! murder! thieves ! watch ! watch! Oh, mur¬ 
der ! thieves ! thieves !” 

The outcry was tremendous, and an alarm would soon be 
general. 

“We will get away from this place as soon as Nve can,” 
said Blueskin, “ or we may even yet be interrupted.” 

“ True, and though I fancy Jonathan must be some dis¬ 
tance off, yet it is quite possible that he is lurking close at 
hand.” 

“ There is no dependence to be placed upon him; he is 
generally where he is least expected to be.” 

“ Increase your speed, then, my friend. Wc will get. 
clear of this locality as quickly as we can.” 

“ It will be best,” said Blueskin, as be set off at a trot, 
which Jack was easily enough able to keep up with. 

In a very short time they got a considerable distance 
from the scene of their last exploit, which bad in every 
respect been a most advantageous one. 

They had got clear of their foes at a moment when they 
were exceedingly Lard pressed. They had obtained two 
suits of clothes which made them a capital disguisement; 
and, into the bargain, they bad received a very large sum 
of money. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that tney now ex¬ 
perienced a great, elation of spirits. 

No sooner, however, bad the excitement of danger 
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passed away than the channel of Jack’s thoughts was 
once more directed to Edgworth Bess, from whom they 
had been so long diverted. 

As they reduced their speed to a walk, Jack said: 

“ Oh, Blueskin, my friend, now that we are safe, tell me 
what I am to do to recover Edgworth Bess! Alas—alas! 
how bitterly do I repent of having caused her to leave me!” 

“Regrets on that score are quite useless, Jack; and if 
you will take my advice you will, before you attempt to 
seek her, or even to decide upon what course of action you 
shall adopt, turn in somewhere, and get that amount of 
rest so necessary both to you and me, and indispensable, in 
fact, to our success.” 

“ I cannot but admit you are right; and yet, my impa¬ 
tience is so great-” 

“ I can understand all that; but do for once be guided 
by me.” 

“I will. I had no intention of not doing so. I am 
sure you must feci the effects of what wo have gone 
through during the last few hours most severely.” 

“ I do—I do. My wound troubles me yet, a~ml though 
it is now nearly well, it has left a frightful weakness 
behind it.” 

“ No doubt—no doubt. I can judge of your feeliDgs by 
my own. I am entirely exhausted!” 

Then let us rest awhile. We have no choice in tho 
matter. Then, when our limbs no longer ache, as they do 
at present, wo will endeavour to hit upon some means of 
discovering whereabouts the poor girl is.” 

11 When I think of her forlorn and unprotected condition 
—when I think of the dangers to which she is every hour 
exposed—my brain whirls round, and I feel as though I 
was going mad!” 

“ Then for the present let us drop that topic of conver¬ 
sation, and turn our thoughts to something else. The 
first and most important point, in my judgment, is the con¬ 
sideration where wo are likely to obtain a secure night’s 
shelter.” 

“ Do you know this neighbourhood?” 

“Very slightly.” 

“ Then you could not say where was a safe place ?” 

“No, we must chanco that. Before we go much 
further, we shall probably find a coffee-house open; if so, 
we shall have no difficulty in procuring a bed.” 

“ I don’t know that we can do better.” 

“ Look around you, then; we cannot possibly go far 
without meeting with a house of the description men¬ 
tioned.” 

As far as they could see, however, all was darkness— 
from no house -within view came forth a single gleam of 
light. 

"They kept on, however, and paused before each turning 
which they passed, and looked narrowly down it. 

At length they perceived, some distance down a narrow 
street that ran at right angles to the principal thorough¬ 
fare, a feeble beam of light. 

In the hope that this would lead them to what they 
sought, they proceeded towards it. 

They were not disappointed in their expectations. 

The beam of light came from the window of a small 
shop of obscure aspect, the exterior appearance of which, so 
far as our friends could judge in the darkness, was not 
very prepossessing. 

But they were not in a position to be over particular. 

Without hesitation our friends entered. 

The shop was empty. 

They sat down in one of the boxes near the door, and 
asked for refreshment, for the pangs of hunger began to 
make themselves felt now that their excitement had 
passed away. 

They were waited upon by a dirty, untidy girl, whose 

ersonal appearance well accorded with the exterior of the 

ouse. 

A card affixed to one of the walls intimated that there 
were “good beds” to let, and accordingly bur two friends 
made application, after having despatched the moal that 
had been placed before them. 

They were not very particular, it seemed, about appear¬ 
ances, for the girl agreed immediately upon the stipulation 
that the money was paid down beforehand. 

This, of course, was no obstacle, and they were con¬ 
ducted to a bed-chamber. 

Here they slept for several hours, and did not descend 
until rho evening of the next day was close at hand. 


They remained in the coffee-room till dusk, judging it 
would be too dangerous to venture out before. 

As soon as the friendly darkness came, they sallied 
forth. 

Both had thoroughly washed themselves, and properly 
adjusted their new clothing, so that they now presented 
quite an ordinary appearance, and were not at all calcu¬ 
lated to call forth the attention of anyone who passed 
them in the street. 

They now occupied themselves in devising some means 
of discovering Edgworth Bess. 

They could not help thinking, however, that their 
search was a hopeless one. 

They could think of no better plan than that of making 
their way to the spot where the poor girl had disappeared, 
and commencing iheir inquiries at this point, directing 
them all round, and gradually increasing their range. 

More than once they asked themselves whether she had 
fallen into the hands of Jonathan Wild; but, after a great 
deal of consideration upon tho subject, they came to the 
conclusion that she had not. 

They supported this view of the case by the demeanour 
of the thief-taker. 

If he had had hpr in his possession, they were quite of 
opinion ho would have acted rather differently towards 
them. 

They had then no clue whatever to direct them in their 
search, though they hoped ere long to obtain one. 

To reach the spot where ho had last seen her was an 
easy enough matter to Jack Sheppard, for that place was 
continually before his mental vision. 

Upon arriving here, they began in a very methodical 
manner. 

The whole night, however, was consumed without th hr 
having been able to obtain the slightest scrap of inform i- 
tion to cheer them on to further efforts. 

At length day dawned, and then for a time it became 
necessary for them to relinquish their efforts. 

They were compelled to remain out of sight during tho 
daytime. 

In this manner—searching by night, and resting and 
sleeping by day—nearly a week elapsed, and the end 
of that time saw them no nearer to their object than when 
they commenced. 

This was disheartening to a degree, but still they per¬ 
severed, convinced that sooner or later they must obtain 
some information which would turn their exertions in one 
particular direction. 

Still, day after day passing by .in't.his manner with no 
result decreased their hopes. 

What could have become of her ? 

That was a question which they asked themselves a 
thousand times, but always without being able to return 
any reply. 

Without our entering into any minute description, the 
reader will doubtless be able to form a tolerably good idea 
of the state of Jack’s mind. 

It bordered at times upon absolute frenzy. 

At length, one evening, about the accustomed hour— 
that is to say, just as it was growing dusk—they descended 
from the chamber in which they had passed the night to 
the coffee-room on the ground floor, where they partook 
of a meal while waiting for the dusky twilight to deepen 
into darkness. 

They were in the neighbourhood of Westminster. 

In the box before them two men -were seated. 

They were attired in great coats, with a number of 
capes, such as were worn by coachmen, or the drivers of 
hackney carriages. 

They were talking in rather a loud tone of voice to each 
other, and sitting so close to them as Jack and Blueskin 
were, they could not avoid overhearing every word. 

At first they listened indifferently, but presently became 
deeply interested in the conversation which was taking 
place. 

“ Of course, Bill,” said one, “ driving a hackney ara’t 
what it used to was.” 

“You are right there.” 

“But still, as I said before, very ’strornary things 
happens sometimes. Now, I tell you one thing wot’s 
hung on niv mind ever since it happened, and I can’t got 
rid of it nohow.” 

“Was it very ’strornary, then ?” 

“ Oh, very ’strornary indeed, as you’ll say when 1 tells 
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you. It’s as nigh a week ago as possible—leastways, it 
ain’t no less, and it can’t bo much more—as I was sitting 
on the box of my coach, waiting for a fare, and thinking 
of nothing at all, I prezenly sees at the comer of the 
street a very’strornary-looking old ’oman. As soon as 
she twigged me she hiked her hand, which I understood 
to mean as how she wanted a coach. So I woke the old 
bosses up, and roiled up to where she stood. I was jest 
pulling up to the kerb, close to which she was, when sez 
the, 1 Don’t stop here, but fuller me round the corner.’ 
‘All right, mum,’ sez I, and 1 faked the horses up again, 
and turned round the corner into a quiet street; and now 
comes the ’strornary part of the bizness !” 


CHAPTER CCCXXXII. 

BLUESKIN AND JACK SHEPPARD ARRIVE AT TIIE HOUSE 
IX SPRING GARDENS. 

The hackney-coachman paused to take another draught 
of coffee, for talking dried his month, and Jack Sheppard 
and lllueskin, with a strong feeling of interest, leaned 
forward on their hands and listened with increased intent¬ 
ness. 

The coachman’s companion, too, seemed greatly in¬ 
terested by this narrative, and he waited impatiently for 
his comrade to resume. 

“ Now, Hill, as I said afore, this hero’s the ’strornary 
part of the bizness. 1 follers this rummy old ’oman 
round the corner. She only goes a yard or two, and then 
stops before a house. In coorsc 1 pulled up, and then I 
saw, a-sitting on a door-step, one of the prettiest little 
girls as ever I saw in my life. Sez I to myself, ‘ Summat’s 
in the wind, Joe; keep your blessed eyes open.’ ‘Don’t 
he afraid!’ sez myself to I. Well, this here old ’oman, 
whose dress had as many bright colours in it as a drop of 
oil a-floating on the top of a puddle of water—this here 
old ’oman goes up to the door-step, and stops before this 
hero little gal—leastways, she wasn’t so very little, but 
she wasn’t nowhere near as big as ow Bet Jlow- 
somdever, that’s neither here nor there, anu nas nothing 
to do with the ‘ ’strornary bizness.’ ” 

“Cut along, then, Joe—let’s hear it!” 

“Don’t be impatient. Well, this pretty young gltl as I 
was a-telling you about, wot was a-sitting down upon the 
door-step, wasn’t dressed noways according to her beauty. 
Her clothes was veiy ragged. I don’t know whether I 
told you before, but she seemed to be iu a kind of a faint 
or a swound, or summat of that sort, for the old ’oman 
opened her “ridicule” and takes out a little bottle. Then 
she pulls the stopper out, and bolds it just under the gal’s 
nose, who opens her eyes and looks about her as though she 
didn’t know where she was. Well, atween us, we got the 
gal into the coach; hut as soon as sho sat down on the 
seat she seemed to go tiff into a swound again. Howsom- 
dever, I didn’t say nothing, but shuts the door. ‘ Spring 
Gardens!’ sez the old ’oman. How, what do you think 
of that. Bill? Blest if I could’nt have chucked a stone 
on to the very place!’’ 

“Goon, Joe!” 

“Tin a-goingj Well, iu coorse I was obliged to drive 
whore she directed, hut 1 smelt something ’strornary; so 
I thought 1 should have a downright good fare. So, when 
I got to Spring Gardeus, I jumps tiff the box, opens the 
door, and helps them out. Well, this here gal liad fainted 
again; so 1 picked her up, and carried her up the steps to 
the front dour of the house, where they took her off me. 
Well, when 1 had done this, how much do yon think the 
old ’email gave mo ? You'll never guess, so I'll tell you. 
It was live bob!” 

“ That’s just what I expected.” 

“ Well, I tell you, I expected a good deal more, hut I 
didn’t get it. I grumbled, and cussed, and swore, hut that 
didn’t do no good, and in the end I was obliged to give in 
and be off. When 1 drove away from that there house, I 
thought to myself, ‘ Now, there’sisomething ’strornary in all 
this, only I can’t just make it’hmt. I wonder wbo that 
al was ?—such a pretty gal as that belongs to somebody, 
know, anil I wonder what that old ’oman wants to take 
her to that house for ?—no good, that’s clear.’ Well, do 
you know. Bill, this here gal stuck in my mind, and I 
couldn’t get rid of her nohow, so I thought I would make 
tom* inquiries about this line-looking house iu Spring 


Gardens, and at last I found out all about it. Now, what 
do you think that house was ?” 

“I don’t know, Joe.” 

“ Lean over the table, and I’ll whisper it in your ear.” 

Something was then said in a low tone of voice, hut 
what it was, Jack and Blueskin could not tell, though they 
strained their ears to the utmost. 

Whatever it was, seemed to surprise the man who had 
been called Bill by his companion. 

Our friends, however, determined to know more, and 
that at once. 

Just as they came to this conclusion, the two men left 
the coffee-shop. 

Jack and Blueskin rose too, immediately, and followed 
them out. 

Theouo who had told tho ’strornary narrative, as ho 
called it, was removing the nose-bags from his horses’ 
heads, for his coach was waiting outside tho door. 

His companion was similarly engaged. 

Our friends hailed the former, and, with a bow, be came 
towards them. 

Blueskin addressed him: 

“ I want to have a few words with yon, my friend, and 
I think it is very likely I shall he able to put you in the 
way of earning a guinea.” 

The man’s eyes sparkled, and he became all attention in 
a moment. 

“ I heard you telling your companion about a circum¬ 
stance that happened to you a short time ago.” 

“ Yes, sir; and a very ’strornary circumstance it were, 
too!” 

“ So I think, and 1 feel much interested in it. Lool;~ 
here is the guinea !” and, as he spoke, Blueskin drew the 
coin mentioned from his pocket, and held it up to the 
inspection of the hackney-coachman. 

“ You shall have this,” ho continued, “if you will toll 
me the number of the house in Spring Gardens, and what 
it was you found out about it.” 

“ Tip us the quid, your honour! The number was 57.” 

“57?” 

it Yes.” 

“And the house ?” 

“"Why, tho house is what they call a house of accom¬ 
modation for West-end swells. Do you twig my flower of 
langwidge ?” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Jack. “Can it he pos¬ 
sible? My worst fears are more than confirmed!” 

The hackney-coachman looked rather surprised at this 
speech, and he said: 

“ Well, this is ’strornary! If 1 don’t believe you belong 
to that gal!” 

“Wc do, we do—I am sure we do!” 

The coachman gave a long whistle. 

“ Then I am sorry for you, for that there house is one 
of the awfullest dens in all London!” 

“Stay, stay! Describe this young girl you have men¬ 
tioned !” 

The coachman did so, and then no doubt remained in 
their minds that it was Edgworth Bess of whom he spoke. 

Jack’s despair was terrible. 

In his darkest moments he had never anticipated any¬ 
thing so had as this. 

“Well, Vilest if I didn’t think something more would 
come of this affair!” ejaculated the cabman; “and I am 
a cry glad being as liow you have found me out, ’cause I’ll 
do the best for you I can !” 

“ Drive us to this house—drive us there at once, and I 
will level it to the ground if they have injured one hair of 
her head 

“ Nov", my young friend, don’t you be violent and 
hasty. You had much better listen to what 1 have to 
say.” 

“Speak!” said Blueskin, who was much calmer than 
his companion ; “speak! No doubt you can give us im¬ 
portant information and advice. If you do so, you may 
rely upon being well recompensed.” 

“ Thank you, sir. I take it you belongs to this here 
pretty young gal ?” 

“ Yes, yes !” 

“And iu coorse you are much put about to think she 
has got into such bauds as those of Mother Robotham ?” 

“Who?” 

“Didn’t I tell you?” 

“No!” 
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EDQWORTH BESS TAKES A FRANTIC LEAR INTO THE RIVER. 


“ Well, tlien, Mother Robotham’s the name of the old 
’oman I have been talking about.” 

“ Go on—I understand.” 

“I say you would be glad enough to get her out of such 
hands, of coorse, but you must be very careful, or you will 
never do it. You must use no violence; if you do, you 
will never succeed. You must take ’em all by surprise.” 

“I understand.” 

“You must get into the house and got her out of it 
without the blessed old ’cman being aware of what you 
are arter. If you talk of levelling the house to the ground, 
you’ll do no good at all.” 

“ You shall be well paid for this!” 

“All right, yer honour! Of coorse, my time is my 
money.” 

“ To be sure; and I think you will find your time was 
never of such value to you before.” 

The coachman’s eyes sparkled with pleasure 

“ Then you take my advice ?” 

** Certainly!” 


“ I know the young gal’s there, and you will get into 
the house on the sly-” 

“Just so; you leave that part of the business to 
me.” 

“All right, sir, only I should just like to know that we 
understand each other. You will then try to bring this 
young girl away without kicking up a rumpus.” 

“That is our intention, though it would not be a trifle 
that would keep us back.” 

“Well, then,” said the coachman, “I’ll tell you what 
had better be done.” 

“What?” 

“ In the first place, ii you will get into the coach, I will 
drive you to Spring Gardens. It won’t take two 
minutes.” 

“Agreed.” 

“Well, when we are there, I will show you the house, 
and leave you to get into it. In the meantime, I’ll wait 
about with the coach, and when you come out, I shall be 
ready waiting. You esn put her inside the Coach, get ir 
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yourselves, and off we should be before they knew where 
they were.” 

“ That arrangement suits me very well,” said Blueskin. 
“ I should think this is not the first job of the sort you 
have had to do with.” 

“ "Well, that’e neither here nor there, you know. I might 
and I might not; but if a hackney-coachman was to tell 
all his history, it would be as strange a one as ever was 
listened to.” 

“No doubt—no doubt! But we are ready now. We 
will get in.” 

“ All right, and you will find yourself at Spnug Gar¬ 
dens before you know where you are.” 

“ The sooner the better.” 

As they spoke, Jack and Blueskin got into the hackney 
coach. 

The driver ascended the box, and the cumbrous but 
comfortable veliicle was set in motion. 

Jack was so overcome by the disastrous intelligence 
they had so unexpectedly received, that up to the present 
moment he had felt himself unable to command his voice 
sufficiently to speak. 

Now, however, ho endeavoured to address his faithful 
comrade. 

“ Oh, Blueskin!” he exclaimed, “ this news is of a far 
more dreadful character than I anticipated! I shudder, 
and my blood runs cold in my veins, when I think ” of 
what may have happened.” 

“ Do not distress yourself too much. Things may not 
be so bad as they appear; though, goodness knows, what 
we have heard is bad enough!” 

“ Oh, it is horrible! Never—never did I think of her 
being menaced with such a fate! Better—oh, better 

would it have been had she fallen into the hands of the 
J thief-taker himself!” 

“.Come, come—calm yourself! If you do not, we shall 
stand but a poor chance of success. Control your emo¬ 
tions. I pray you; in a minute or two more we shall reach 
the house.” 

Jack shuddered, but was silent. 

“ This man,” continued Blueskin, “ whom I consider it 
very lucky we have met with, has mapped out a capital 
plan of proceeding, and I cannot myself see how it could 
be improved. He does not know, though, what an easy 
thing it would be for us to enter a house. That part of 
the * usiness will bo attended with veiy little difficulty, I 
fancy.” 

“ \Ve can do that but when we find her-” 

“Let us hope for the best,” said Blueskin; “it caa do 
no harm, and things may turn out much better than we 
have dared to anticipate.” 

“ I can see no room for hope.” 

“ Come, come—do not be so cast down! It may bt_ ,.ad 

I fervently hope that such may prove the C3se —tliatjwe may 
be fortunate enough to arrive at a moment when she has 
most need of our presence. Who can tell ? Once more, 
Jack, let me advise you to hope for the best.” 

“ 1 will try to do so,” said Jack, who was somewhat en¬ 
couraged and reassured by the view which his companion 
took of the case. 

In the meantime, the coach rumbled on, until at length 
it pulled up with a jerk. 

Before they could open the door, the driver had descended 
from his box, and stood at the door. 

“I haven’t driven up to the door of the house,” he said, 
“l>eeause I don't want to excite suspicion; but if you will 
get flown here, I will show you the bouse where the old 
’oman took the young gal.” 

Our friends were well pleased to observe this fiesh 
instance of the driver’s acuteness, and they alighted in a 
moment. 

“ I ■will just slip the nose-bags on the bosses—I sha’n’t 
be a minute—and then, when I have done that, I shall be 
able to leave them—they won’t move while thev are 
eating.” 

To this they consented, and it was accordingly done. 

The coachman then walked a little distance, and crossed 
over the road, being all the time closely followed by Blue- 
skin and Jack, who were anxious in the extreme to see 
this house. 

He paused close to [the railings in front of a mansion, 
the appearance of which was in every respect first-class. 

It would not have disgraced any gentleman to have 
taken up his residence in such an abode. 


C or two friends were much surprised at the magnificence 
of it, and they almost felt inclined to doubt the truth of 
what the coachman had told thenr 

“Are you sure," said Blueskin, “that it was to this 
mansion that you drove the woman you have described ?” 

“ I am quite certain of it. I told you the number was 
57. Step this way, and I will show it to you on the door; 
there is a lamp which will enable you to see it.” 

As he spoke, the coachman crept on until ho was on 
a level with the front door. 

There was a lamp over it, and this cast a tolerably 
bright light around. 

By the aid of this, and assisted a little by their imagi¬ 
nation, since they had been told what figures were on the 
door, they perceived the number. 

It was 57. 


CHAPTER CCCXXXIII. 

EDGWORTH BESS INDIGNANTLY REJECTS THE YOUNG 
nobleman’s INSIDIOUS PROPOSAL. 

Edgworth Bess, although, as we have said, sho did not 
comprehend the scene which had just taken place between 
the young nobleman and that singular specimen of femi¬ 
nine humanity, Mother Robotham, still could not but be 
aware that the vexation so palpably visible, not only 
in the looks, but also in tho whole demeanour of him who 
stood by her side, proceeded solely from what had taken 
place between thorn. 

There was much in what had passed which Edgworth 
Bess would at no time have understood; but, labouring 
under such excitement and terror as she was, it was nearly 
all incomprehensible to her. 

She was clearly conscious of but one fact only, and that 
was, that she was free from! the precincts of that dreadful 
house, the recollection of which would to her be always a 
thing of horror. 

She was free. 

She had escaped those frightful dangers with which she 
had been menaced; she was safe from the clutches of that 
hideous female, Mother Robotham. 

Can wo bo surprised, then, that her heart overflowed 
with gratitude to her young preserver for all that he had 
done on her behalf ? 

She felt annoyed to think sho had been the cause of the 
vexation which now filled his mind. 

Timidly, then, and with a slight shiver as the keen 
wintry blast swept past her, she looked up into bis coun¬ 
tenance. 

That this young nobleman bad committed himself in 
some way or other, and was in the power of Mother 
Robotham, the reader need scarcely be told. 

He will have surmised as much, as well as the nature of 
the secret which gave her power over him. 

It was not, perhaps, the knowledge of this unpleasant 
fact which produced tho effect described, so much ;is tho 
mortification he could not help experiencing at the thought 
that the exposure should have been made in the presence 
of the young girl who had so confidingly placed herself 
under his protection, and in whose eyes he doubtless 
wished to appear to as much advantage as possible. 

This was the reflection which pressed heavily upon his 
mind when Edgworth Bess gave that furtive glance into 
his countenance, and noted its expression. 

The young nobleman observed this glance, and his 
mortified feeling increased. 

He was conscious that ho appeared in a despicable fight, 
and that his presence in that house and the woman’s 
demeanour towards him, redounded little to his credit. 

A strange thrill shot through his heart when the poor 
girl glanced up at him. 

3ho had made a deep impression upon a heart whoso 
greatest fault was a too keen susceptibility of female 
loveliness. 

The form and features of Edgworth Bess could only 
dimly be discerned in the darkness of the street, but the 
light which came from the oil lamp over the door, and tho 
reflection which seemed to come from the white surface of 
the snow upon the ground, revealed sufficient of both to 
recall forcibly to his mind the appearance which she pre¬ 
sented when in the brilliantly-lighted chamber in which 
their strango interview had taken place. 

I And that he should have been thus impressed with the 
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jtersonal appearance of our fair heroine is not to bo sur¬ 
prised at. 

.Never in her life had her charms been exhibited to such 
advantage. 

Her costume was magnificent and rich in the extreme, 
and the varying emotions which swayed her mind during 
the whole of the conversation imparted to her cheeks a 
lovely crimson glow, and to her eyes a brilliancy which 
made the diamonds the young nobleman wore about his 
person appear dull. 

To him she seemed the loveliest being in the form of 
woman he had ever in his life beheld. 

It was the deference which her beauty exacted that 
prompted him to treat her as he had donu since their ex¬ 
planation, hut it was the desire of obtaining this lovely 
creature for himself which made him so solicitous to re¬ 
move her from that house. 

And thus we see that, generous and noble as his con¬ 
duct appeared, he was in reality actuated by e, selfish 
ignoble feeling. 

In a low voice he addressed her. 

“Atlast,” he said, “we are free from that hoasc, r,'«& 
you can go now in whatever direction you may think 
proper." 

“ Oh, my lord,” exclaimed Edgworth Bess, in tones of 
fervent gratitude—“ for such I hear is your title—how 
can I utter thanks sufficient to repay you for the ines¬ 
timable service you have rendered me ? I shudder and 
turn pale when I think of the irightful peril from which 
you have snatched me, an ? feel altogether incompetent of 
expressing my gratitude.” 

“ Say no more—say no nore upon that point, I beg. 
What . 1 havo done, I have done willingly enough, and I 
take shame to myself for having behaved towards you as 
I did.” 

“That was because wo were both deceived,” said Edg¬ 
worth Bess. “Fain would I erase from my mind all 
recollection of the unpleasant topic.” 

“ Generous girl, I can see you are willing to extenuate 
my unworthy conduct! But I will listen to no such 
extenuation. I say again, I take shame to myself for 
having acted totvards you as I have, and all that I have 
since done I hope you will look upon as some kind of 
reparation.” 

“If it pleases you, my lord, I am willing to look upon 
it in that light; hut I can never forget the service you 
have done me!” 

“ It gives me pleasure to listen to your thanks, although 
I am convinced that I do not deserve them. I see, now, 
the ground is covered with snow, and a keen wind 
whistles through the street. It was thoughtless of me to 
remain speaking to you here. Tell me, to what place of 
shelter can I conduct you ?’’ 

These words pierced the heart of poor Edgworth Bess. 

She knew not what to say. 

Upon the spur of the moment she was unable to name 
any place of refuge and security to which she could be 
escorted. > 

In a voice of extreme agitation, she replied: 

“ Nay, nay, my lord ! I cannot suffer you to trouble 
yourself any more about a poor girl like myself- Already I 
feel under the weight of too much obligation to you, and 
cannot consent that the load should be increased. 

“ Do not, I pray you, look upon what I havo done in 
such a light as that. Besides, you must be aware that at 
night the streets of London are scarcely safe for anyone 
tc walk in, and least of all for a young girl like yourself. 
I must, therefore, insist upon not quitting you until I have 
succeeded in restoriug you to your friends. It is my duty 
to see you to some place of safety.” 

The young nobleman proceeded thus far in his speech 
because the agitation of Edgworth Bess was so extreme 
that she was unablo to command her voice so as to inter¬ 
rupt him. 

“Let mo entreat you,” she at length exclaimed—“let 
me entreat you, by what you have already done, not toprefe.-. 
this point upon me. Leave me here, I beseech you. Iam 
not afraid of encountering danger in the strata.” 

“ With any other request uttered by you, I should most 
certainly comply, because I should not bo able to deny you 
anything but in the present instance I must be firm. I 
cannot ailow you to rush blindly into this fresh peril*” 

“ Oh, my lord, you distress me—indeed you do!” 

“ Distress you ?” 


“Yes—yes!” 

“ I do not understand.” 

■* Do not—pray do not press me for an explanation!” 

Calm yourself, my dear girl—calm yourself! There 
i? no necessity for this agitation.” 

“Yon know not, nor would I have you know for 
worlds!’’ 

“ You speak in riddles.” 

“No matter. Let us part here.” 

“ Never!” 

“My lord, I renew my request. Let us part here.” 

“ I cannot consent to it.” 

“You must—you must! Farewell, my lord! For all 
that you have done, believe me I am most deeply grateful, 
and should I live a hundred years, I shall never forget 
you or the peril which I have luckily escaped through 
your intervention. Farewell, my lord! Say farewell to 
me, and we will part, for that wo shall ever meet again is 
scarcely probable.” 

Nay, nay, I will never consent to such a separation!" 
and as he spoko the young nobleman grasped the poor 
girl’s hand so tightly that she was unable to extricate it. 
“ It is impossible that w« can part like this. I cannot 
consent to it. Fur your own good, I implore you to tell 
me to what place I can escort you. Where is your 
home ?” 

“My home!” mournfully ejaculated Edgworth'Bess. 

Her companion did not seem to understand what the 
tone of her voice implied, for ho continued: 

“Fear not to tell me,” he said. “I pledge you my 
word of honour as a gentleman that I will take you in 
safety to your own door.” 

“I do not doubt you,” said Edgworth Bess, her voice 
half suffocated with tears. “ There was no need for you 
to have given me your last assurance,” 

“ Nevertheless, I repeat it.” 

“ There is no need to do so.” 

“ Once more let me entreat you to tell me, where is your 
home ?” 

“ It is impossible.” 

“ Impossible ?” 

“Yes.” 

- “ I do not understand you.” 

“ I say, my lord, it is impossible, and do not press me 
further.” 

“ I seo it all now. You are agitated and excited, and 
scarcely conscious of what you aro saying.” 

“ Not so, my lord.” 

“ You are much agitated.” 

“ 1 admit that.” 

“ Then calm yourself.” 

“ I shall be calm the moment you cease to press mo 
upon this topic. It is from this cause alone that my 
agitation proceeds." 

“ You bewilder me. I know not what to think. Can 
it be possible-” 

“ What, my lord ?” 

“ Pardon me if I offend you by speaking my thoughts, 
but-” 

“ What?” 

“ From what you have said, and the manner you have 
spoken, I am driven to tho conclusion that you have no 
home.” 

A gasping sob from tho young girl’s breast was his 
reply. 

“ Ah !’’ he cried; “ I see now that I have pained, and 
perhaps offended you.” 

“ No—no!—believe me, you have not. It is best, how¬ 
ever, that you should know tho truth. You are righ f in 
your conjecture—I havo no home.” 

“No home? Good heavens! What am I to think? 
What is your future purpose ? Whither was it that you 
intended to go ?” 

“ I know not.” 

“ Know not ?” he repeated, in accents of surprise. “ Oh, 
listen to me—hear what I have to say!” 

“ I am compelled to listen, my lord.” 

“ These words are intended as a reproach. It is true 
that by retaining your hand in my grasp I keep you here 
against your will, but I do so for your own good. Listen, 
then ! Discard from your thoughts all idea of leaving me. 
Believe me, I both can and will provide you with a home, 
and such a one as you might feel proud to have. I have 
rank and I havo wealth—I am uncontrolled in my actions 
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—I am in no way fettered. Ponder, then, upon my lie lost no time in commencing a pursuit, but he soon 

proposal-” abandoned it. 

“ Enough—enough, my lord ! For the sake of the good The young girl once lost to view, he knew full well that 


opinion which 1 have formed of you, let ns part here— it would be madness to attempt to overtake her. 


now, at once—and say no more I Our ^sths lie iu oppo¬ 
site directions!’’ 


Breathlessly did Edgworth Bess continue on her course. 
She did not stop to listen—she did not pause to look 


“Hot so, by heavens!—not so! exclaimed the young behind her. 
man, vehemently. “Abandon from this moment the rash She felt convinced that she was pursued, and this con- 
resolution which you have formed. I am convinced it is victiongnve her strength to run -with great rapidity, 
impossible that you have reflected upon the consequences But at length exhausted breath and failing limbs com- 
of such a step.’ polled her to stop. 

“ There needs no reflection.” _ Fearfully and trepihlingly she came to a halt, and looked 


“ Indeed there does—serious, grave reflection—and about her. 


there it is that you fall into a mistake. You know not— 
dream not of the danger which will assail you. That 
from which you have so providentially escaped will sink 
into insignificance by comparison. Peril will await you 
at every step you take!” 

“No matter—I am resolved!” 

“ Do not be so hasty, but bear me out. Would it not 
be much wiser upon your part to comply with the propo¬ 


sition I was about to make when you interrupted made to her. 


All was still. 

No human being was in sight. 

No sound broke upon the deathlifcw stillness. 

Entirely overcome, she sat down upon the snow, nor 
did she rise until several minutes had passed away. 

I nocent as she was, and favourably disposed as she 
ft awards the young nobleman, yet she could not close 
i;- eyes to the true meaning of the proposition ho had 


me ?’’ 

“ My lord-” 

“ Nay, let me speak!” 


Pained and grieved at this instance of baseness in one 
who she thought to find all honour, she had felt herself 
suddenly endowed with strength sufficient to enable her 


11 Bo y 011 wish to forfeit my good opinion, and undo all to release herself from his detaining grasp. 


the good you have achieved ?” 


How thankful she felt when at length she rose from the 


“ I am not afraid of that. Once more I ask you to listen spot where she had fallen! 
to me. You have up home—you have confessed that. She had been preserved from two terrible dangers that 
From this it is only fair to infer that you have no rcla- night, and she shuddered as she wondered to what new 
tives. You are, then, alone Jin the world. To a young peril she should now be exposed. 

girl, what position in life could he more forlorn and Desirous, however, of placing as great a distance as 
wretched ? None, and nothing but misery will await possible, not only between herself and the young noble- 
you. That is one side of the case; and now attend to the man, but also between herself and that ill-omened house 

other. I have had the good fortune to do you a service— in Spring Gardens, she hurried onward. 

*.o occupy, indeed, the enviable situation of your pro- Growing now somewhat calmer, and less apprehensivo 
tector. I have freed you from oue dauger—I am willing that someone was following her, she slackened her speed 

to stand between you and all others. I desire to place soon afterwards, and looked about her. 

you where peril will no longer have the power to reach i • As before, her eyes and ears convinced her that no one 
y?u. \ on have no home—I will provide you with one. tvas pursuing her. 

i on have no relatives—I will supply their place. With She then glanced up at the houses, but did not recognise 
your kind consent, I will he ak iu all to you! That is my them. 

proposal. I will not press you for any reply to it now. Keeping on steadily, she soon saw before her the dim 
I am willing to allow yon as much time as you think outlines of a large building, which, after gazing at it for a 
proper to reflect upon the matter, and weigh it carefully little while, she found was Westminster Abbey, 
iu your luiud. For the present, however, 1 must Insist This eaive lier a clue to her whereabouts, 

upon placing you in some place of security. To leave you 7 urn mg to the left, she proceeded over Westminster 

here in the street a prey to all lands of disaster and with- Bridge. 

rmt Inn of of -• * •_i. • . . .... ... 


out the least chance of seeing you again is impossible! Not the pr 
Gome, then ! Let me place you in safety. Yum- decision preceded it. 

I will ask you for at some future opportunity, when you One rcmarl 
are less agitated thau you are at present. Come!” bridge was tL 


Not the present elegant structure, but the one which 


One remarkable and often-described feature in this 
bridge was that on either side, at certain distances, were 


spoke, he attempted to lead the young girl along recesses of a semi-dome-like shape, and fitted with seats. 

' hut she resolutely refused to stir. Edgworth Bess passed by the first of these; hut upon 

. , , *® n 8 speech which we have set down was littered coming to the second, she resolved to seat herself on it, and 
with .extreme rapidity, and with such impetuosity that, rest awhile, for she was terribly fatigued. 


though Edgworth Bess strove to interrupt him twice or 
thrice, sho failed to do so. He continued, heedless of 
what she said, and some strange kind of fascination seemed 
to compel her to listen to all he said. 

When he ceased the charm was broken, and the attempt 
he made to lead her forward roused her into action. 


Accordingly she did so. 

But she felt the cold most acutely. 

Not only was it a most inclement night, but her clothes 
were scanty, and a chill water-wind blew off the river. 
She shivered like one in an ague fit. 

How long she sat there she knew not. 


Release me, my lord!” she cried in tones ef great Occasionally persons passed like spectres over the bridge, 
ecision. Release me. Two persons so widely different as the snow was now sufficiently deep to deaden the sound 
as we are can, I am convinced, have nothing in common 0 f footsteps. 


with honour to myself. Your proposal I reject! Once 
more I thank you for what you have done! Once more 1 
demand to be released! Farewell!” 


f footsteps. 

At length that gloomy winter’s night passed away. 
Day broke. 


, itr e wen . The bridge now became every moment more and more 

As sho uttered this last word, Edgworth Boss succeeded thronged with people. 


disengaging her ^id. was 

^i d J h Af fl h 1 hpl -' S< ' f at i lb .eity, than she darted Bess left her resting-place, 
oft v ith the sp'-ed of the wind, and in a moment was lost Her limbs were crampe 
tO View ...i i i.... _ ft 


Now that daylight was fast approaching, Edgworth 


to view wmu, ana in a moment was lost Her limbs were cramped and stiff with sitting in the 

cold, but still she did not feel quite so much fatigued. 

With a somewhat lighter heart, and with a brisker tread, 
CTIAPTER CC'CYYYI'V she continued her way over the bridge. 

She soon discovered, however, that her appearance 
edgworth bess once more finds iierself friendless, attracted universal attention; and that it should do so was 
alone, and unprotected, in the streets of London. a fact scarcely to be wondered at. 

j-j a ,, „ To see a female, attired a# she was, walking the streets 

I r antic ally did the young nobleman call after Edgworth onlv an hour or so after daybreak was a spectacle which 
Bess, and implore her to return. the inhabitants of Westminster had never before beheld. 

.Hie heeded not his cries. Taking little apparent notice of this, Edgworth Bess 

Intent only upon escai mg from them, she flitted over continued on her way, terribly puzzled and perplexed as 


the snow-covered ground like a spirit. 


to what would be tho best thing for her to do. 
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She by no means wished to attract such universal atten¬ 
tion as she did. 

On the contrary, 6he would fain have crept along the 
streets without being noticed by a single human being. 

That it was the extraordinary style of her dress that 
excited curiosity, and directed all eyes towards her, she 
felt certain; but she did not know how to get rid of its 

She had no money—not so much as the smallest 
coin. 

How, then, she asked herself, could she possibly purchase 
a change of apparel ? 

This was a question she could not solve. 

She was forced to continue onwards as she was. 

At length, on passing down a street she saw a shop, 
the shutters of which had bpen taken down, and a boy 
was busily occupied in hanging up various articles cf 
second-hand apparel. 

She hesitated as she passed this shop, and after going a 
few steps farther came to a halt. 

After a moment’s deliberation, she resolved to turn 
back, and try whether she could procure what she wanted 
at thi3 shop. 

She felt timid and frightened, but really there was no 
occasion for it. 

She paused again before the shop, and at last, with an 
effort of desperation 4 followed the boy in on one of the occa¬ 
sions when ho entered for a fresh supply of clothes to 
hang up. 

Owing to the window and door being covered with 
garments, the interior of this shop was very dark indeed; 
but still Bess was able to see a woman who was standing 
behind the counter. 

With that peculiar accent and pronunciation which 
denote the children of Israel, this woman inquired her 
business. 

She spoke respectfully, for this Jew woman’s eyes were 
used to the gloomy obscurity of the shop, and she could 
see that the clothing worn by her early customer was such 
as befitted a duchess. 

It was some time before Edgworth Bess could mko 
known her wishes; but at length, in a faint and tremulous 
voice, she said: 

“ I want a change of dress!” 

She would have said more, but wa3 unable to command 
her voice to steadiness. 

44 All right, my tear,” said the woman ; ' 4 you have come 
to the right shop and no mishtake! Whash is it you 
would like to have ?” 

“ I li3ve no money!” said Edgworth Bess. 

44 No monish, eh?” said the woman, with a decided 
change in her voice and manner; “but perhaps,” she 
added, brightening up at the fresh idea and renewed hope 
of doing business, “perhaps you have got monish worth ?” 

44 Yes, yes!” cried Edgworth Bess, eagerly. 

44 Well whash havo you got to offer in exchange ?” 

44 There is this dross,” said the poor girl; 44 look, it is a 
costly one, and made of the best materials. I want you to 
give me a common one in the place of it, and a bonnet for 
my head 1” 

44 Oh. my tear, you ask too much—sadly too much! I 
could not do it—s’help me Joshua, I could not do it!” 

44 Alas, alas!”moaned Edgworth Bess. “That hope is 
gone! What am I to do now ?” 

A? she uttered these words in alow and mournful voice, 
she turned round and was about to leave the shop. 

Hastily, however, the woman called her Lack. 

She was by no means desirous of losing so good a cus¬ 
tomer. 

“Shtop!” she said. “Shtop, my dear! and I will try 
what can be done.” 

Bevived by thi3 faint hope, Edgworth Bes3 turned 
round. 

“Whash sort of a bonnet and dres3 did you require?'’ 

“Any kind—no matter what; the commoner the 
better.” 

“ I will try what I can do, my tear, just for the look of 
you, though I am shuro to lose by this Lit of Lizness.” 

The Jew woman took down from a peg a common and 
taltered sort of dress. 

She had bought it the night before for fonrpotce. 

From a drawer she produced a hat such as was gene¬ 
rally worn by females at that period. 

This was irretrievably damaged. 

4 I’ve got these two, my tear, hut I want two shillings 


and the dress you have on before I can part with them. 
I do, s’help me Joshua!” 

“Alas, then, I must remain as I am, for, as I told you, 
I have no money!” 

“Well, here, take ’em—take ’em! It’s my failing to be 
generous. I shall lose awfully by this; but it’s all for 
your sake, niy tear! Step inside a minute, and then you 
can change your dress.” 

Edgworth Bess was only too glad to comply with this 
request, and she changed her dress accordingly, leaving 
the beautiful dress she had worn in exchange for the 
miserable rags the Jew woman gave her. 

Edgworth Bess, however, was well enough pleased 
with her bargain; but reflecting that a shawl or cloak of 
some kind would be requisite not only for appearance’s 
sake hut for protection from the cold as well, she, after a 
great deal of trouble, succeeded in getting a cloak—which 
was, however, ouly fit to be worn by a mendicant. 

Highly pleased with her bargain, she left the shop, and 
once more continued her way along the street. 

Thaw wants having been supplied, the pangs of hunger 
began to gnaw at her heart, and she anxiously asked her¬ 
self how she was to succeed in obtaining food. 

No sooner was she out of one difficulty than another 
stared her in the face. 

She was pleased to find that she no longer formed such 
an attractive object as she had done a short time before. 

A glance of compassion was now all that was bestowed 
upon her. 

As she wandered on she became plunged in profound 
thought. 

What was she to do ? wa3 the question that stared her 
in the face. 

She did not know. 

Sick and faint with fatigue, cold, and want of food, her 
spirits suffered great depression. 

She began to lose all hopes of ever again being united 
to Jack Sheppard. 

Certainly, it seemed as though she would perish of cold 
and want before the meeting took place. 

Eventually, she thought, she must discover him—hut 
when ? 

For aught she knew, Jack Sheppard might by this 
time have received his death-blow from the thief-taker; 
and, if so, what was to become of her ? 

She must act for herself. 

London wa3 a place where money could be procured, 
and in many different ways. 

It was necessary that she should have money; but how 
was she to earn it ? 

Not long did this question perplex her. 

She recollected she had a trade in her fingers, and won¬ 
dered how she had forgotten it till now. 

By it she could at least earn sufficient to save her from 
utter destitution. 

It was a horrid, soul-depressing, and body-wearing 
trade. 

The reader will, doubtless, recollect that when Edg¬ 
worth Bes3 was first introduced on the stago of this narra¬ 
tive, it was as a shroud-maker. 

That was the trade at which she thought she could 
obtain a livelihood. 

She had worked for Mrs. Boblet for a length of time— 
until, indeed, the woman who she always thought was 
her mother died, and then she was suddenly deprived of 
her employment. 

It was on the night when this took place that Jack 
had the good fortune to rescue her from the attack which 
Lord Donmull and liis man Stoggs made upon her. 

From that hour she had had no employment. 

Now, however, thrown so entirely upon her own re¬ 
sources as she was, she determined to look about her until 
she found a place where she could obtain work of this 
description to do. 

Having now a purpose in view, she forgot to a groat 
extent her fatigue and the hunger that was gnawing at hei 
breast. 

With renewed Lope and cheer! ulness, she looked into 
shop window after shop window, hoping to find one of 
the particular description she sought. 

In this she was for a long time unsuccessful. 

She travelled a great distance before she came to where 
these articles were made. 

Entering, she requested employment, but the man in 
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the shop, glancing suspiciously at her habiliments, sternly 
bade her begone. 

Downcast and trembling, the poor girl left the shop. 

As soon as she got outside, she wept long and bitterly. 

Many saw her, but none inquired the cause of her grief, 
or attempted in any way to assuage it. 

At length, from sheer exhaustion, she ceased weeping, 
and, looking up, found she had paused opposite another 
ehroudmaker’s. 

Such an effect had her former rebuff had upon her, that 
her heart sunk at the bare idea of entering this shop and 
making another attempt. 

Still some kind of fascination kept her hovering about 
the spot. 

At length she walked up to the window, and looked at 
the ghastly and ominous articles exposed in it. 

Upon her, however, they produced but a slight effect, 
for she was familiar with them. 

At length she caught sight of a card. 

It was a small one, and upon it were scrawled, in 
scarcely legible letters, two words. 

Yet they were expressive—to the poor girl who de¬ 
ciphered them especially so. 

The two words were, “ Hands wanted.” 

Although she saw this announcement, and understood 
it so well, yet the poor girl was afraid to enter. 

She could not forget the manner in which she bad been 
treated such a little time ago. 

Her spirits were by far too delicate and sensitive to bear 
up against such rude rebuffs, or even an unkind word. 

And so, shivering with cold and hunger, she stood 
hesitatingly before the window. 

Alas, how sad it was to see her in such a situation and 
in such a frame of mind! 

She was unable to tear herself away from the window, 
and she felt it to be equally out of her power to summon 
up the courage to enter. 

Yet she strove very hard to do so. 

She reasoned with herself upon the subject, but without 
being able to do as she desired. 

The dread of the reception "she might receive was too 
vividly before her. 

At length, a sharp pang of hunger accomplished what 
she had been in vain trying to bring herself to do. 

She entered. 

It was a desperate chance. 

She might obtain work, and she might not. 

She tried hard, however, to console herself with the re¬ 
flection that, if she failed, she could not meet with worse 
treatment than she had received at the place where she 
first made application. 


CHAPTER CCCXXXV. 

EDGWORTH BESS AT LENGTH SUCCEEDS IN OBTAINING 
THE EMPLOYMENT SIIE SO WISHED FOR. 

Edgwortii Bess entered the shroud-maker’s shop. 

The first thing sho noticed was that a number of men 
were at work in it. 

Shrinking and terrified, she crept towards the counter. 

She hardly dared to raise her eyes. 

She was startled by a sharp voice asking what she 
wanted. 

Looking up as these words fell upon her ears, she saw 
that they wero uttered by a thin, waspish-looking woman, 
who was standing behind a counter, busily engaged in 
folding up some articles. 

For the life of her, Edgworth Bess could not reply to 
the query so roughly and sharply put. 

She drew in her breath, and opened her lips, but she 
was unable to articulate a sound. 

The question was repeated, and this time in tones of 
even greater asperity than before. 

The poor girl’s confusion increased. 

“ What do you want ?” asked the woman ; and then, 
jumping to a conclusion caused by the appearance which 
our heroine presented, she added, with very particular 
emphasis: 

“ We never give nobody nothink!” 

“ I do not want you to give me anything,” faltered 
Edgworth Bess. 

“ Oh! Well, p’raps you’ll tell me your business!” 

“ I saw a card — ” 


“ Oh, you have come after work, have you ?” 

Edgworth Bess inclined her head. 

’ “Then, why did you not say so at once ? I have got 
no time to waste upon you. But then, it’s just like you 
poor people. You are every one of you bone idle!” 

“ I am willing to work,” said Edgworth Bess, who was 
spurred on by the increasing pangs of hunger to make a 
desperate effort. “ Give me work to do, and I will do it 1 
I am starving.” 

“Well, what if you are ?’’ was the unfeeling rejoinder, 
“ do you think I have got timo to listen to all my work¬ 
people’s troubles ?” 

“ I do not want you to listen to mine,” said Edgworth 
Bess, meekly, “ All I desire is employment.” 

“Are yoa used to the shroud-making work?” 

“Yes, I have worked at it for years.” 

“ And is that your manners ?” 

Edgworth Bess looked at the speaker in surprise. 

■She could not at first see the connection between this 
question and what she had last said. 

“It’s just like you workpeople, however,” continued 
the shopkeeper; “you none of you never has no more 
manners nor a pig.” 

Tho reader will perceive that this woman was very 
prodigal of her negatives. 

She might, perhaps, have fallen into the mistake of sup¬ 
posing that they gave additional force to what bhe said. 

“ I am at a loss to think of what breach of good 
manners I have been guilty.” 

Tho woman held up her hands in amazement. 

“Oh, save and deliver me!” she exclaimed. “Well, if 
ever I heard anything to come up to that!” 

Then, slightly changing the tone of her voice, she 
added: 

“ Well, since you are so ignorant of what good manners 
is, I would just tell you that when workpeople say any¬ 
thing to me, they always, iu a manner of speaking, say 
‘Mein!’ ” 

“I understand you,”said Edgworth Bess, “and will not 
offend again. I tell you once more, I am starving. I am 
quick at the trade, as you will soon find if you will 
give me employment.” 

“ Well, perhaps you may be; but you must know that 
shrouds is cheaper now than ever they was, and we have 
been obliged to redooce the wages according.” 

“ I am willing to work for a small sum. I am, indeed, 
ready to do anything to save me from starvation.” 

“Well, that’s your business, and not mine.” 

“ I am aware of that, ma’am.” 

“ Oh, you can speak as you ought to wheu you like, I 
hear!” 

“ I shall try to give you satisfaction in every way pos¬ 
sible,” replied Edgworth Bess. 

“ Well, that’s all right.” 

“Shall you be able to give me anything to do, ma’am ?" 

“ I don’t know.” 

Edgworth Bess gave a sigh of disappointment. 

“ You don’t look strong enough for our work—you are 
sadly too delicate.” 

“ I am used to the work,” said Edgworth Bess, implor¬ 
ingly. 

“ Very likely, young woman—very likely; but, you see, 
what with the competition we have to fight against, and 
what with the awful price of material, we are not only 
obliged to redooce the wages, as I told you before, but 
have everybody at work longisk hours. I work longish 
hours myself." 

“ I am willing, ma’am,” replied the poor girl, “ to submit 
to the rules of your establishment, whatever they may 
be.” 

“Oh, very good! Now, that’s about the most sensible 
thing I have heard a workwoman say for a long time. 
They are always talking some nonsense or other about 
being hungry, or having to work too many hours, or not 
feeling well, or some ridiculous thing or other. Why, 
nothing of that sort never ails me.” 

“ Can you employ me, then ?” 

“ I will take you on trial, and see what you can do." 

“ Thank you, ma’am—thank you ! I don’t know what 
to say—you have snatched me from death—dealh!” 

And the unfortunate heiress burst into teal's. 

“ Now, no snivelling!” cried the shopkeeper. “ If you 
want to please me, you’U stop that sort of thing. I can’t 
1 abido snivelling.” 
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Edgworth Bias dried her tears and stifled her sobs as 
welt as she was able. 

“ As I said before, I don’t mind taking you on trial for 
a few days. The wages is-” 

The woman hesitated. 

Edg worth Bess watched her eagerly, anxious to know 
the price of her toilsome labour. 

“ The wages is,” continued the shopkeeper, “ three 
shillings a week, and you will have to find your own 
needles and thread.” 

The poor girl looked at this vampire despairingly. 

Smrul as had been the sum she earned with unintermit- 
ting toil while working for Mrs. Koblet, it amounted to 
nearly double the sum just mentioned. 

But she was starving, and she felt that she did not dare 
refme to accede to the infamous terms proposed. 

In % faint, desponding voice, she answered: 

“ Very well, ma’am.” 

The shopkeeper screwed up her lips. 

She had scarcely expected Edgworth Bess would con¬ 
sent, but finding she did so, with the rapaciousness which 
formed part of her disposition, regretted that she bad not 
named a smaller amount. 

She was discontented with herself, though of all the 
poor creatures she had got at work for her, there was not 
one receiving so small a stipend as three shillings a 
week. 

iShe consoled herself with the thought that she should 
be able to make a reduction. 

“ Them’s the wages,” she continued ; “ not much, per¬ 
haps you will say; but still, it’s as much as I can 
afford in the present state of the trade. Then there’s one 
more thing we have got to settle, and that’s the hours.” 

“ Yes, the hours,” replied Edgworth Bess; “ what are 
they ?” 

“Well, in a manner of speaking, they are rather long; 
though, to be sure, not so long as they might be.” 

“ Indeed!” said Edgworth Bess, reviving a little at this 
intelligence. “What time should I have to be in the 
workroom every morning ?” 

“"Why, now, you see, just at this time of year,"when it’s 
so dark, you workpeople have got the advantage. You 
do not come so many hours as in tho summer,_ when 
there is more light to work by, you know.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” assented the poor girl, wno know not 
what else to say, but who thought, as the woman paused, 
that she ought to say something. 

“ Being winter now, in course the hours is shorter— 
you would not be wanted to come earlier than lmlf-past 
four.” 

“Ilalf-past four?” Edgworth Bess involuntarily re¬ 
peated. 

“Yes; what have you to say against that ?” asked tho 
woman, tartly. 

“Nothing—nothing; and when should I be done at 
night ?” 

“ Twelve.” 

“ Twelve o’clock at night ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Good heavens!” she exclaimed, and clasped her hands 
over her brows. 

“ Them’s the hours, young woman. You can have a 
job, if you think the place will suit you.” 

Edgworth Bess struggled a moment, and then she 
said: 

“ I accept it.” 

“ And very wise of you, too, I should say. On, 1 for¬ 
got to tell you! There’s something more, and we may as 
well have all things settled right off at once as not.” 

Edgworth Bess looked up, wondering what was coming 
next. 

_ “ You know, I don’t allow my workpeople to go run¬ 
ning out for their meals. It disturbs them at their work, 
and makes them lose too much time. I shall want you to 
bring all your meals with you when you come in the 
morning, and then, you know, you will have no occa¬ 
sion to disturb yourself by getting up and down from 
your work.” 

At the utterance of this last piece of monstrous iniquity 
Edgworth Bess groaned. 

What a prospect had she before her! 

She was not, however, allowed any time for reflec¬ 
tion 

“ Now, young woman,” said the shopkeeper, “ I have 
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no more time to waste with you. Them’s the terms. If 
you likes to agree to them, why, I sets you on at once.” 

“ Oh, ma’am !” exclaimed Edgworth Bess, in tonas so 
pathetic that they would have made an impresgbn 
upon anyone, save the obdurate being to whom they were 
addressed. “I am starving—absolutely starving! You 
will, therefore, comprehend that it is not in my power to 
refuse your terms, however hard they may be. I accept 
tho place; but, before I begin to work, I must have some¬ 
thing to eat.” 

“ Oh, I have no objection to that 1 You can go down 
in the kitchen, and have something to eat, and welcome; 
but you must understand that what you have will be 
stopped out of your first week’s wages; and not only 
tbit—I can’t allow you to leave the premises until you 
have done sufficient work to inako up the sum.” 

'To these exactions poor Edgworth Bess was compelled 
to succumb. 

She was wholly in the power of this monster in female 
form. 

She had clutched her, and she could not escape. 

After having delivered herself in the manner we have 
recorded, she took our heroine down into the kitchen, and 
placed before her a small quantity of tho coarsest 
food. 

Hunger, however, has a sharp tooth, and Edgworth 
Bess commenced eating ravenously. 

Poor girl, her trials and sufferings, so far from being 
over, Wb-re only just beginning. 

Having placed the food before her, the shopkeeper re¬ 
tired, leaving her to eat it in solitude and silence. 

Many and bitter were the tears with which the unfor¬ 
tunate heiress washed down this sorry meal. 

"When she thought of the terrible price she would have 
to pay for what she had eaten, she shuddered, and the 
blood ran cold in her veins. 

Three shillings a week! 

That was the amount of the wages she was to receive, 
and out of that miserable pittance the stipulation was that 
she should find her own needles and thread. 

This may seem a trifling matter, but it ceases to be so 
when it is considered in connection with three shillings a 
week. 

These cheap and simple articles would in that time 
make a great hole in such a sum; and so poor Edgworth 
Bess was well aware, from previous sad experience. 

And then, the hours! 

It was winter, when it was cold and dark, and the 
were from half-past four until midnight. 

That left four hours and a half to seek her lodgings, to 
sleep, and to return to the workroom. 

Then there was to be no respite to this dreary time. 

She was to Take her seat at the hour first mentioned, 
and not quit it until the church clocks in the metropolis 
had chimed out the hour of midnight. 

Her fingers would only stay their toil for a few 
moments while she hastily devoured the meals which she 
had been bidden to bring with her. 

Such were the sad thoughts that occupied tho mind of 
our heroine. 

But she was not for long permitted to indulge in them. 

The shrill voice of the shopwoman struck upon her 
ears. 

“Now, young woman,” she said, “if you’ve finished 
your vittles, come up here, and I’ll show you the way to 
the workroom, and set you some to do!” 

With a heavy heart, Edgworth Bess rose from tho 
chair upon which she had been sitting, and crossing tho 
dark kitchen, groped her way up the still darker staircase 
that cenducted to the ground floor. 

Hero she found the shopwoman waiting for her. 

“ Have you finished your vittles ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” was the reply. 

“ I thought you had—you have had time enough, good¬ 
ness knows! Come on after me, and you shall soon have 
something better to do than to sit down in idle¬ 
ness.” 

To these harsh and unfeeling words Edgworth Bess did 
not, and could not, make any reply. 

She felt her heart swell, and so painful did it become, 
that she feared it would burst. 

Silently, then, she followed the shopkeeper up so many 
flights of stairs, that when she reached the top she wad 
ready to gink with exhaustion. 
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By clutching tightly at the balustrade, however, she 
sustained herself. 

Pushing open a small door, the shopwoman strode into 
a room. 

The poor heiress followed her. 

She was greeted with a gush of foul and heated air. 
which had been generated in that small room by so many 
breaths. 

A rustling sound, as the weary workers turned over 
their work, ns occasion required, was the only sound that 
broke the otherwise intense silence. 

Not a word was spoken—scarcely a look exchanged. 

The poor girls were packed as closely together as they 
could be packed, and where Edgworth Bess was to find a 
seat was a mystery. 

The shopkeeper, however, by compelling the crowded 
workers to sit eloser together, contrived to make room for 
tho new comer, who was greeted by her fellow-workers 
with a different expression, according to the nature of 
their disposition. 

Some pitied her, others hated her; not ono, however, 
wclcomoa her, or seemed glad to see her. 

The majority felt sorry that another being had been 
inducted into their own miserable existence. 

At the command of the shopkeeper, Edgworth Bess 
seated herself, and was then supplied with so large a 
quantity of work, that it positively looked disheartening. 

Edgworth Bess knew that it was the hard labour of 
very many hours. 

“ There,” said the shopkeeper, “ I can't let you move 
until you have done all these, and then you will have 
earned what you have just eaten !” 


CHAPTER CCCXXXVI. 

EDGWORTH BESS, MADDENED WITH SHAME AND GRIEF, 
TAKES A LEAP FOR DEATH INTO TI1E THAMES. 

W 1TH a heart brimming over with despair and grief, Edg¬ 
worth Bess took uj) one of the shrouds. 

Needles and thread were placed before her, but she was 
carefully told that the amount they represented would be 
deducted from her wages at the end of the week. 

Having seen her commence her work, the shcjrtrtSAau 
retired. 

When the door had closed behind her, our heroine ven¬ 
tured to look more closely at those who surrounded her 
than she had done hitherto. 

Very little curiosity respecting herself was, however, 
manifested by any of them. 

One glance at her fragile and attenuated frame seemed 
to suffice for them. 

Not one spoke. 

Edgworth Bess was surprised. 

She had thought Mrs. Roblet's a most wretched place; 
hut now her thoughts reverted to the time when she was 
there, and a feeling of absolute pleasure came over her at 
tb.e recollection, so great was, comparatively speaking, the 
difference. 

At Mrs. Roblet’s, the girls, though compelled to work 
very hard, and a great many hours, were tolerably cheer¬ 
ful and happy, and they cheated time of much of its dul- 
ness by chatting to each other. 

Now, all was silent as a nunnery. 

Edgworth Bess could not work for her tears. 

In vain she strove to force them back—they would 
throng into her eyes, and prevent her from seeing properly 
what she was about. 

Wnat chance would she have cf finding Jack Sheppard 
now, and what chance would ho have of finding her ? 

It would he quite impossible for her to seek for him, 
since it was clear that she would not be allowed sufficient 
time to take that rest which her body required. 

Then, the idea that Jack would attempt to look for her 
there, seemed quite out of the question. 

There was not, then, one cheering point to whicn she 
could direct her thoughts. 

The blackness of despair alone'presented itself before 
her. 

She made but ve ry little progress with her work. 

All her companions noticed it, because theii attention 
was much fixed upon her. 

But they said nothing. 

At length, one who sat next her whispered in her ear : 


“ You had better make mure haste with your work, or 
you will catch it.” 

To this bhe made no reply, but asked how it was no one 
spoke. 

“ That is against the rules,” answered this girl. “ If 
any of us were caught bilking by Mrs. Flume, we should 
all lie fined.” 

“ Who is Mrs. Flume ?” 

“The forewoman.” 

u The one that came in with me ?” 

“ No!” was the reply, given in some surprise. “ That 
is Mrs. Pike.” 

“ Who is Mrs. Pike ?” 

“ The woman w ho belongs to the house.” 

“ Where is Mrs. Flume ?” 

“I don’t know; she went out a little while ago, and 
has not returned. I dare not stop talking to you any 
longer. I am neglecting my work, and very likely Sirs. 
Flume is outside the door, listening. She often is; and 
then she bursts in all of a sudden, ami, if she can’t find 
out who has been talking, she threatens to fine all round 
alike, and so she is always sure to find out the light 
party. Hush!” 

The speaker was suddenly silent. 

Edgworth Bess was about to inquire the reason, when 
the door was opened, and a woman walked in, who, from 
her very manner, and the effect she produced upon the 
workwomen, she was sure was the very Mrs. Flume of 
whom they had just been speaking. 

“ I heard some one talking,” said the new comer. “ Who 
was it ?” 

All was as still as the grave. 

u Who was it ?” cried Mrs. Flume again, adopting ft 
defiant attitude, 

Another pause. 

“ If you don’t speak, I’ll fine you all roand.” 

This seemed such an unjust proceeding, that Edgworth 
Bess was no longer able to continue silent. 

“ I spoke," she said. 

The other girls stared at her aghast. 

Not one of them had ever owned that they had been 
talking, as she had. 

The plan was adopted of accusing one of their number, 
and the accused party was then fined. 

It had never entered the minds of one of them to boldly 
avow that they had been talking. 

Mrs. Flume appeared to be no less surprised. 

She stared at Edgworth Bess, as though she had seen 
some i emarkable creature. 

“ You spoke, did you?” she said, mocking our heroine’s 
voice. 

“I did.” 

“ I s’pose you’re the new hand Mrs. Pike spoke to me 
about ?” 

“ Yes." 

“ Confound you, where’s your manners ?” 

This time Edgworth Bess understood what was meant. 

She corrected herself, 

“Yes, ma’am,” she said. 

“Oh, indeed! Then step this way, and let me have a 
look at ‘you. I always like to perooge the faces of the 
new hands.” 

Edgworth Bess stepped forward, as she was bidden. 

Mrs. Flume took hold of her by the arm, rather mdely, 
and turned her round to the light. 

As soon as the forewoman looked in her face, however, 
she started back, uttering a loud scream. 

This was an occurrence which called forth our heroine's 
utmost astonishment, as well as roused all the other work¬ 
women from their usual state of torpidity. 

What could this mean ? 

Mrs. Flume seemed in danger of fainting. 

“ Oh, horror!” she exclaimed. “ Oh, horror upon 
horror! The viper! Oh, dear me! What shall I do? 
I shall faint! No, I sha’n’t! I’ll call Mrs. Pike. Oh, 
the venomous viper!” 

These ejaculations were no less extraordinary than thi 
scream which she had at first given utterance to. 

As for Edgworth Bess, she came at once to the conclu¬ 
sion that she was mad. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this conviction, she observed 
all her actions with the greatest curiosity and interest. 

Mrs. Flume dashed open the door of the workroom, 
and raa to the head of the stairs. 
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Then, in a voice of extreme shrillness, she shouted : 

“Mrs. Pike! Mrs. Pike! Oh, Mrs. Pike! My dear, 
kind mistress, do come up here! Oh, Mrs. Pike !” 

“ What’s the matter, Plume ?” asked a voice from below. 

Instead of replying in a rational manner to this very 
rational question, Mrs. Flume continued her extraordinary 
ejaculations. 

“ Make haste, Mrs. Pike! Oh, do, for goodness sake, 
make haste! You little think what you’ve got in your 
house at last!” 

Mrs. Pike was alarmed at these ambiguous outcries, 
and hastened up the stair3 as fast as her logs would carry 
her. 

No sooner did she reach the top of the attic stairs, than 
Mrs. Plmne made a rush at her, and dragged her into the 
workroom. 

Dining the time this was taking place, Edgworth Bess 
remained standing in the same position, unable to move 
or do anything besides observe what was going forward. 

“ Oh, Mrs. Pike!” said Mrs. Flume, “ you little think 
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what you have done! To think I should have been hero 
the best part of my life, and then such a thing to occur! 
Oh, it makes my very hair stand on end, that it do! 
Oh, Mrs. Pike, what should you do without your faithful 
Flume ?” 

“ What’s the matter ?” asked Mrs. Pike, nervously, who, 
from her forewoman’s manner, every moment expected 
the disclosure of some terrible catastrophe. “ Do tell me 
what’s the matter!” 

“ Oh, Mrs. Pike, I don’t know how to tell you—indeed 

I don’t! And then, to think-Oh, dear!—oh, dear 

It’s dreadful ! It gets droadfuller and dreadfuller tho 
more you think about it!” 

“W’hat—what, Flume? Tell me what, or you will 
drive me mad!’’ 

“Me drive you mad, mem? Oh, dear, no! Not by no 
means; but you will go mad when I tell you!” 

“What—what? Speak at once! Let me know the 
worst! Nothing can be more terriblo than this mysterious 
suspense I” 
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“I’ll tell yon, Mrs. Pike. You know, whenever wc has 
any new hands, I always perooges their faces, to see 
whether I know them, and so as to he able to recognise 
them again.” 

“ "Well—well, Flume, -what of that ?” ; • 

. “ Eveiything! You engaged a new hand while 1 was 
out. Of course, when I comes in, according to my duty, I 
begins to perooge her face. The moment I clapped my 
two blessed eyes upon it-oh, dear!—oh, dear!” 

“What, Flume?” 

“ Oh, the viper! Oh, the scorpion ! That ever such a 
baggage should corne into a respectable workroom liko this 
■ hero! Oh, lauks! Well, after that, yon might, in a 
j manner of speaking, expect anything!” 

I “ But you have not told me, Flume! Do you know the 
i new hand?” 

j “Do I know her? Oh, mem !” 

! Mrs. Flume groaned, and turned up her c-yes until 
1 only the whites were visible, 
j “ You do know her ?” 

j “ Oh, yes, mem! I know her, and 1 know all her his¬ 
tory ! Oh, she’s the most awfnllest character as ever was 
1 known to be ! She is called Edgworth Bess! That’s her 
grand name, mem! Oh dear, yes; she used to work for 
Sirs. Boblet, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields! But she left there, 
and she took up with a young rascal, named Jack Sheppard, 
lie was a runaway apprentice, and then he turned high- 
! wayman, and housebreaker, and murderer ! lie murdered 
! his old master, as you know very well, mem, because you 
j must recollect all about it; and he was to be hung, but he 
broke out of prison ; aud this new hand of yours, mem, 
has tramped it all over the country with him ; and I dare¬ 
say she has come here on purpose to find out everything 
for him to be able to break in, and murder us all ! Oh, 
j mem! I shall faiut—1 know I shall!” 

J And Mrs. Flume, exhausted by her emotion, sank down 
! Upon a chair, in a collapsed condition. 

Edgworth Bess was quite overcome by this disclosure; 
i hut she remained standing just where she was, for she 
i had no power to stir. 

Mrs. Pike was overcome, too. 

A very particular, pious, upright woman was Mrs. Pike, 

I and the thought of having such a desperate character in 
her house was awful in the extreme. 

“Murder!” she gasped, at length. “Wo shall all ho 
| murdered in cold blood! Call the watch! Call the 
i officers! Oh, what shall I do ? I am a lost woman !” 

I Mrs. Flume began to Utter her outcries again, 
i Edgworth Bess summoned up what courage she pos- 
i sessed. 

: Dreading capture at the hands of the myrmidons of the 

lavr, she made up her mind to make one desperate effort 
• to escape. 

With one rush she passed Mrs. Pike. 

, Mrs. Flume saw her movement, and tried to intercept 
j her. 

j ft was in vain. 


I 
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The suddenness with which the poor girl darted for¬ 
ward overturned her, chair and all. 

Still, Mrs. Flume continued her hold on tho poor girl’s 
apparel. 

Fortunately for our heroine, this was old aud rotten, I 
and came away in the forewoman’s grasp. | 

With the breathless speed of a hunted hare, Edgworth I 
Bess rushed down the rickety staircase—how, she hardly I 
knew. 

At length the bottom was readied. 

Flinging open the door, sho dashed into the shop, and 
from thence into the street. 

A wild cry came from the rear, hut heeding it not, she 
ilew onward. 

Maddened by all that she had that day undergone, she 
tore along with all the fury of a maniac. 

People made way for her, and allowed her to pass by. 

It was evening, and the streets of tho metropolis were 
involved in gloom. 

Heedless and unconscious of this, tho young girl con¬ 
tinued her frantic career. 

The demon of madness had taken possession of her, 
and she knew not what she was about. 

All her ideas were iu inextricable confusion. 

Her brain span round and round. 

Much had sho suffered and put up with patiently, but 
this last scene of all was beyond endurance. 


The cold and wintrv wind swept past he); hut she knew 
It not. 

Tho snow came down in large fleecy masses, aud 
covered the ground thickly, but of this she was uncon¬ 
scious also. 

At length sho was obliged to stay her progress. 

Sho could go no further. 

This roused her somewhat, and she looked round. 

Sho was standing on tho banks of the Thames, some 
distance above Westminster Bridge. 

Tho lamps upon this* structure were dimly visible 
through the falling snow, and so, too, wore their refleo 
tions on tho murky water. 

Edgworth Bess clasped her hands over her forehead. 

The plashing of the water suggested a new thought, and 
a most horrible one. 

It was, that she would tako one leap into that dark and 
turbid stream, and by that act put an end to tho life 
which had been nothing but misery to her. 

That sho was mad when this idea took possession of 
her heated brain, there can he no doubt. 

In her rational moments sho would have shuddered 
and shrunk hack from tho hare contemplation of such a 
deed. 

Now she experienced no such feeling. 

It seemed to her as though, by one plunge into tho 
water, sho should obtain rest and peace —thoso two 
Llessings which seemed to ho denied her. 

When this thought once crossed her morbid and excited 
imagination, it was followed up by a thousand though; q 
all urging her to do the deed. 

The dark waters, as they surged up on the muddy 
shore, seemed to say to her, “ Hero is rest!” 

She listened, anil repeated these words over aud over 
again. 

Thou she laughed a shrill, unmeaning laugh, whic h 
echoed far over the surface of the water. 

Before bore was a barge. 

To get on to it would he easy—to spring off tho other 
end of it into the water was more easy still. 

In a moment her mind was made np. 

With superhuman agility she sprang on to the clumsy 
vessel. 

Someone was aboard. 

It was the watchman. 

He had been sleeping. 

He felt something rush past him. 

He looked up. 

The dark and shadowy outlines of a female form met 
his gaze. 

In a moment he understood all. 

Ho stretched out his hand, and strove to grasp tho 
flying figure. 

But he was too late. 

With another of those laughs, which were enough to 
curdle tho blood in the veins of those uho heard It, Edg¬ 
worth Bess, a prey to madness, sprang from the prow of 
the barge into tho Thames. 


CHAPTER CCCXXXVII. 

BLUESKIN AND JACK SHEPPARD SUCCEED IN EFFECTING 

AN ENTRANCE INTO THE HOUSE IN SPRING GARDENS. 

We left Blueskin aud Jack Sheppard at the door of tho 
mysterious house iu Spring Gardens, along with tho 
driver of the hackney-coach whom they had been fortu¬ 
nate enough to encounter. 

The information which he had given them was correct 
in every particular, but it was given them too late. 

Edgworth Bess had been in that house, but she had 
gone ; for it was on the evening following the one upon 
which the interview between the young nobleman and 
Edgworth Bess had taken ptaee that our friends stood 
before the door. 

The result of that interview is known. 

Through tho assistance of tho young nobleman, the 
persecuted heiress had left that infamous deu, by need¬ 
lessly adventuring into which her only protectors and 
friends were about to incur such deadly peril. 

But Jack, and Blueskin, aud the hackney-coachman had 
no idea of what had taken place on the preceding night, 
nor was there any means by which they could obtain such 
knowledge. 
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•While they were standing needlessly here, Edgworth 
Bess was flying through the streets, with the tire oi mad¬ 
ness lighted up in her I rain. 

She was closo to them, being merely divided by the 
!, River Thames. 

Under the impression, however, that she was still in 
that handsome and imposing-looking house, they gazed 
eagerly at the polished door, and with straining eyes made 
out the number to he 67. 

So far, then, tho coachman’s information was borne out 
by proofs. 

* “ You see, gemmen,” he said, “ that I was quite right 
in what I told you.” 

“Yes, yes!” said Jack, hurriedly; “and nothing now 
remains but to decide upon the means by which the house 
shall he entered.” 

“ Well, T leaves that all to you; only, let me recommend 
you not on no account to use violence; because, if you 
do, you will bo sure to bo defeated. Everything must be 
done ou tho sly if you are to succeed.” 

“ Wc will bear what you say in mind.” 

“ Do so, gemmon. In tho meantimo, I’ll look after my 
nags, and keep a sharp eye on this here blessed front door. 
When I seo you with tho gal, I will roll up in no 
time.” 

With this understanding, the driver returned to his 
coach, while Blueskin and Jack Sheppard conferred to¬ 
gether as to the means they should adopt to enter the 
house. 

“ Thero’s no mode so easy as the roof,” said Jack, “ and, 
so far as my experience goes, I should say that was the 
best manner.” 

“It is in most cases,” said Blueskin. “The difficulty 
is in getting on to the roof.” 

“ Ah, there it is !” 

“Look up at this house. Jack, and see what a height it 
is. No doubt there is a trap-door on the roof, through 
which we could get easily enough ; but the difficulty is 
to reach it.” 

“ What means, then, do you propose, if yon do not in¬ 
tend to try the roof?” 

“ Wo must reconnoitre first, before wo decide upon auy- 
thingi Thero is no knowing what wo may discover. 
Besides, we ought to obtain all tlic information we can 
with respect to our situation, in case an emergency should 
occur.” 

“ Right, my friend!” said Jack. “ I must get you to 
think for me to-night, for my mind is not so clear as it 
generally is.” 

“ I can tell that. You are excited by the importance of 
what wc are about to do.” 

“ How could I be otherwise ?” 

“It is nothing but natural. But come—if we stand 
talking here we shall be sure to exeitu suspicion, and our 
time is too precious to bo lost.” 

As bo spoke, Blueskin turned away from where he had 
been standing, and crept towards the next house to 
No. 57, which ho examined attentively. 

He was closely followed in all his movements by Jack 
Sheppard. 

No. 56—for that was the number of the house before 
which they paused—was externally the same as No. 57. 

Perceiving this, cur friends next proceeded to look at 
No. 58. 

They were not aware that Mother Robotham occupied 
two houses, instead of one. 

Not only was No. 56 externally the same as No. 57, but 
internally also. 

Upon reaching No. 58, tho first thing that struck our 
friends when they glanced upon it was, that no light 
came from any of the windows, 
i Even the lamp outside the door was unlighted. 

Blueskin closely examined the whole oi the structure, 
and then, in a whisper, he said to his companion : 

“I wonder whether this house is empty.” 

“ It has the appearance of being to let. I was t hink ing 
so niyself at the moment you spoke.” 

“ If such should luckily prove to be the case,” said 
Blueskin, “ all will bo easy. The question is, how are we 
to ascertain r” 

“The coachman!” 

j “Thanks for that idea! Doubtless the coachman will 
be able to tell U3. "We will cross over to him.” 

As ho spoke, Blueskin and Jack crossed over to the 


opposite side of the street, where tho hackuey-coachiuciii | 
was waiting. | 

Observing then- approach, he immediately came towards ! 
them. i 

“ What now, gemmen ?” he asked. 

“ We have been looking at the houses on each side ol 
No. 57,” replied Blueskin. “Do you happen to know i 
whether that ono is empty ?” 

He pointed at No. 58 as he spoke. 

“You will perceive,” added Jack, “that there is no j 
light visible at any of the windows, and even the hall- | 
lamp is nut burning.” 

“ It's to let,” replied tho coachman, “ but whether it’s 
empty is moro than I can tell you.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Why, I know it’s to let, because I saw the card in the 
window myself tho last time I was here by daylight. But 
don’t you know that very often people are put to stay in 
these great houses until they are taken ?” 

“ To bo sure—to be sure! You think, then, that most 
likely thero is someone in that house to let who has been 
placed thero in charge of it ?” 

“Just so.” 

“Have you any particular grounds for thinking so ?” 

“No; nothing more than that I know such is usually 
the case.” 

“Thanks! That will do. Be careful to keep watch.” 

“All right, gemmen ! Yon can depend upon me.” 

Once more Blueskin and Jack Sheppard made their wav 
towards No. 58. j 

“ Do you intend to risk entering it, Joe ?” asked Jack : 
Sheppard. 

“ I think so.” 

“ By what means ?” j 

“The front door.” 

“ my ?” ( 

“Because, if, as I suspect, the house is empty, the ' 
people who left it would fasten all the rest of tho house as I 

securely as possible, and merely lock the front door after j 

them when they went away.” I 

“ I did not think of that.” 

“ If this is the case, we sha'n’t have much trouble. You i 
have a picklock, have you uot?” j 

“Yes; here it is.” 

“ That will do, then. If, after wc have shot back the 
lock, tho front door gives way to our touch, wo may j 

safely assume that there is uo ono in it; because, if there ; 

was, they would take care to fasten it in some other way ; 
as well.” 

“ Certainly—certainly ! Come—I am all impatience to 
make the trial.” 

“Be careful. In an expedition like this you cannot 
make use of too much caution.” 

“Iam aware of it.” 

“ If can once get inside No. 58, we shall Le able to 
make our way on to the roof of No. 57 without difficulty; 
for, if you look up, you will poreeivo the houses are just 
the same.” 

“ They are.” 

The two friends had now reached the doorwav of 
No. 58. 

Jack held the little crooked piece of steel called a pick¬ 
lock in his hand, and he eagerly thrust it into the key¬ 
hole. 

The lock was a large one, and this made Jack’s task all 
the easier; for in those days tho notion that tho strength 
of a lock was in proportion to its size had not ex¬ 
ploded. 

Jack Sheppard only had to rattle the picklock a few 
times, and then he succeeded iu taking a firm hold of tho ■ 
wards. j 

A dexterous twist of the wrist was all that was now ■ 
required, and the next moment the boit of the lock shot 
back with an alarming snap. • 

Blueskin pushed tho door, impatient to a degree to 
fc-ow whether it would yield. 

It gave way before the pressure lie applied to it. 

With a feeling of delight which we leave our readers 1 
to imagine, he pushed it open further still, until both weie ! 
able to glide into the passage. j 

The next thing was to close the door, and then to re- | 
main perfectly still and listen. 

The closing door raised a thousand echoes in the die ary 
building, but the reverberations gradually died away. I 
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Tho interior of the liall was very (lark, ami our two 
friends found themselves unable to see anything. 

Total darkness did not, however, prevail, and of this 
they soon became conscious. 

Through the fanlight that was over the door there came 
a faint, misty kind of twilight; and, as they stood listening, 
they gradually became able to see about them. 

In front was a broad staircase. 

This, however, they did not yet venture to ascend, until 
assured that they had not disturbed anyone by their sur¬ 
reptitious entrance. 

The continued sileneo at length inspired them with 
confidence. 

Convinced that if anyone had been in the house their 
entrance must have been heard, they reasonably enough 
came to the conclusion that they were the sole inmates of 
it, and in this opinion they were strengthened by having 
found the door merely locked, and not bolted. 

It was some strange kind of instinct, however, that 
made them creep across the hall on tiptoe. 

Then the stairs were reached. 

When once they had taken hold of the massive balus¬ 
trades, it was easy enough to ascend, although they had t o 
feel their way. 

A light would have been very serviceable to them, and 
they had the means of procuring one, but judged it would 
be dangerous, lest their presence in the empty house 
should become known. 

This was what they had most of all to dread, so they 
submitted to the alternative of receiving a few bruises. 

At length, without the occurrence of any particular 
incident, the top of the stairs was reached. 

They now stood on the landing from which the doom 
of the attics opened. 

Here, then, was where our friends expected to find a 
trap-door which would enable them to gain the roof. 

To discover this, a light was, however, necessary. 

At all risks they would have to show a light, if for a 
moment only, for otherwise the position of the trap-door 
could not be discovered. 

Jack Sheppard had some thieves’ matches in his pocket, 
and one of these he ignited. 

A tiny llame came from the small piece of wood, and 
endured for a few seconds only; still, as Jack held it in 
tho air, it enabled them to find that of which they were in 
search. 

They saw tho oatlines of tho trap-door, hut it was in 
the ceiling, high above their heads, and to reach it seemed 
almost an impossibility. 

Upon this they conferred for a few moments, and then 
agreed to ignite another match, and take one more glance 
around them, in the hope of being able to find something 
that would assist them to reach the trap-door. 

Jack accordingly lighted the second match. 

It was now that they noticed something which had 
before escaped their observation. 

Near them was a large cupboard, or wardrobe, such as 
are frequently to he found in this position. 

This at once suggested to Blueskin a means of reaching 
the ceiling. 

Ho saw the key was sticking in the lock, so he opened 
one of the folding-doors, with which tho cupboard was 
fitted, without difficulty. 

Some hare shelves were then exposed to view. 

More than that lie saw not, for at this moment the match 
went out. 

Still it had served the purpose admirably. 

By the aid of the shelves, lilueskin succeeded in reach¬ 
ing the top of the wardrobe ; and, when in this position, 
it was perfectly easy for him to push the trap-door 
open. 

This done, he placed one foot on the edge of the open 
door, and grasping the edges of the trap-door with his 
hands, easily drew himself up. 

Ho was now standing between the ceiling and the 
tiles. 

Here ho remained, and lent Jack all the assistance in 
his power to reach him. 

Jack Sheppard was litho and agile, and he performed 
this feat with even greater ease than his companion had 
(lone. 

The only thing that now had to bo done was to 'with¬ 
draw tho two bolts by which the outer trap-door was se¬ 
cured, and push it open. 


To do this took them a few moments only. 

The bolts appeared to be literally rusted into their 
sockets, and they had some trouble in withdrawing them, 
but at length they succeeded. 

The outer side of tho trap-door was covered with sheet- 
lead, which made it a great weight, and very difficult to 
move. 

Slowly, however, they raised it, and pushed it from its 
position until they had left a space sufficiently large for 
them to creep through. 

More than this they did not require, so without attempt¬ 
ing to move it any further they got on to tho roof. 

The tiles were very steep, and they had to exorcise great 
caution in making their way over them, as a single false 
step would have precipitated them to the ground beneath. 

Clinging with their hands to the slight projections 
caused by the tiles lapping over each other, they slowly 
crept along. 

The distance was very short to tho trap-door in tho 
roof of No. 57, but our friends were a long time reach¬ 
ing it. 

Their progress was slow in the extreme, hut at last, to 
their infinite satisfaction, they arrived' at the wished-for 
spot. 

A serious difficulty now presented itself. 

The trap-door through which they had just passed was 
bolted on the inside. 

From this, would it not he reasonable to infer that tho 
other was fastened in a similar manner ? 

If this was the case, how were they to raise the trap¬ 
door from the outside ? 

Its weight alone, and their awkward, insecure position, 
would make this feat one of great danger to attempt; 
but should it be fastened, what then ? 

Our friemls, however, did not suffer themselves to dwell 
long upon this subject. 

Taking hold of two corners of the trap-door, they en¬ 
deavoured to raise it. 

They scarcely hoped to succeed when they made the 
attempt. 

Their surprise and pleasure may, therefore, be imagined 
when they found they could lift it with comparative 
ease. 

This was indeed unexpected good fortune. 

It seems strange, however, that this trap-door should 
have been thus left unsecured. 

But we must remind the reader that No. 57 was a 
strange house, in which strange things continually took 
place. 

The fact of the trap-door being unbolted ought to excito 
hut a small amount of surprise. 

There was a motive for it, and with this motive wo 
Shall probably in a short time become acquainted. 


CHAPTER CCCXXXVIII. 

JACK SHEPPARD AND BIXESKIN WITNESS some extra¬ 
ordinary SCENES IN THE MYSTERIOUS HOUSE IN SPRING 

GARDENS. 

Disposed as they at first were to discredit such good 
fortune, Blueskin and Jack Sheppard quickly found that 
the trap-door really was not secured in any way. 

All they had to do was to remove it sufficiently from 
the space it covered to enable them to slip through 

Hail their positions upon the slanting tiles been less 
awkward than it was, this would have been an easy 
matter. 

As it was, it became difficult in the extreme. 

The trap-door, owing to the sheet-lead with which it 
was covered, was very heavy, and they found it almost an 
impossibility to raise it. 

They ran a fearful risk at every fresh attempt they 
made, but undauntedly they again and again applied them¬ 
selves to their task, stimulated by the hope of rescuing 
Edgworth Bess from great peril and danger. 

Slowly, then, the heavy door was shifted from its 
position, but they ceased their efforts as soon as ever they 
were able to slip through. 

Jack was the first to descend. 

Cautiously squeezing himself between the frame end 
the door, he presently stood upon the inner trap-door. 

He moved aside to permit his companion to follow him, 
and in another moment the two comrades were side '°y 
Side. 
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What they had now to do was to removo the inner trap¬ 
door, but in doing this there was some danger el discovery; 
for, situated as they were, they could not tell who was 
beneath. 

Their first proceeding was to kneel dewn and listen. 

No sound, however, reached their ears. 

Encouraged hy the silence, they now ventured to re¬ 
move the inner trap-door, which consisted merely of a 
square piece of wood. 

This, however, they slipped aside gradually, and as 
soon as they were able to see down, they stopped. 

The first glance reassured them. 

No one was in sight. 

Noiselessly and speedily the inner trap-door was raised 
and placed on one side. 

The landing below was now fully revealed. 

There was a faint, soft light diffused over it, which 
came from a lamp at the turn of the staircase. 

A gush of warm, perfumed air came into their faces, at 
once conveying the idea of luxury and voluptuousness. 

The balustrades of the staircase were handsome, and 
the landing was covered with a carpet of exquisite pat¬ 
tern and texture, corresponding with that upon the stairs. 

Jack was amazed, for he had never seen anything of this 
description before. 

He was aroused by Blueskin, who warned him that he 
had no time to gaze about him. 

Thus reminded, he once listened, and then, finding the 
silence unbroken, lowered himself through the trap-door. 

He clung to the frame with his hands, and when the 
full extent of his arms was readied, his feet were but a 
short distance from the floor. 

That he should be able to alight upon the carpet be¬ 
neath without making much noise he felt confident, and 
therefore he released his hold without hesitation. 

He took care to drop upon his toes, and by this means 
the violence of the concussion was reduced as much as 
possible. 

His first act, however, was to spring to the stair-head 
and listen. 

No indications of an alarm having been given reached 
his ears, and he made a sign with his hand to Blueskin to 
follow his example, and descend. 

Our old friend obeyed instantly, though of necessity 
he made more noise in alighting than his lighter and 
more agile companion. 

Scarcely, however, had his feet touched the ground, 
than a scream arose of so awful a character as seemed to 
freeze the very blood in their veins, and deprive them of 
all power of motion. 

Their first impulse was to clasp their hands over their 
ears, and shut out the terrible cry. 

The scream came again, and their second impulse was 
to rush downstairs. 

Fortunately, Blueskin restrained himself, and was in 
time to clutch Jack by the collar, and hold him back. 

“Caution!” ho said, in a hoarse, guttural whisper. 
“ Are you mad ?” 

Jack struggled for an instant to release himself, and 
then became still as hs grew conscious of the sense of 
Blueskin’s injunction. 

“ Be cautious, Jack! Do not let anything cause you to 
forget the danger which must result from a discovery. 
You must not be surprised at anything that takes place 
here.” 

“ But those screams!” said Sheppard, in the same ener¬ 
getic yet whispering tone. “ They were terrible! They 
ring in my ears now !” 

“Be careful, I say again, and then doubtless we shall 
discover all!” 

Jack became silent, but nodded his head acquiescing]}- 
to his comrade’s remarks. 

Like spectres they stole down the stairs. 

The sound must have come from below, because they 
were in the highest part of the house. 

But it was this alone which afforded them a guide. 

Had it not been for this accidental circumstance, they 
would have been at a loss to say whether the screams 
came from above or below, or from all sides at once. 

After the two shrieks all was still. 

There was no bustle or alarm as though anyone had 
been aroused by them. 

Tho house still maintained its oppressive, silent cha¬ 
racter. 


Impatient in the extreme, however, to learn tho exact 
signification of those frightful shrieks—which they could 
not help thinking were, in some way or other, connected 
with Edgworth Bess—Blueskin and Jack descended to the 
next landing. 

This was by far more spacious than the one above it, 
and indications of the greatest luxury were everywhere 
apparent. 

From it numerous doors opened. 

A low, moaning sound now became audible. 

It was continuous, and our friends listened intently in 
order to determine the precise direction from which it j 
came. I 

This they found puzzling, and they were in the end 
compelled to listen at each door. 

All were closed. 

At length they paused before one from which tho 
sounds appeared to come with increased distinctness. 

After listening more attentively, they became convinced 
that it was from this source they proceeded. 

Another fact also obtruded itself upon their notice. 

As they leaned slightly against the door to listen, they 
found it give way before them. 

It was not fastened. 

As soon as they made this discovery, they ceased to 1 
press against it. 

They found the door was now sufficiently ajar to enable 
them to see into the room. 

To their surprise, nothing was visible but darkness. 

The door had been pushed close to, but the latch had 
not caught, and now that it was opened a little way, tho 
moaning sound became more audible, so that, beyond all 
doubt, they were in the right direction. 

Finding all was dark, Blueskin pushed the door a little 
further open, until, in fact, he could put his head into tho 
room. 

The first glance explained everything, and, somewhat 
to Jack’s surprise, his comrade entered, and beckoned to 
him to follow. 

J ack Sheppard obeyed immediately. 

He found himself in a dark room. 

Blueskin closed the door softly behind him. 

Turning round, Jack now perceived that at some dis¬ 
tance was another door leading into an inner chamber. 

This door was only partially shut, and it could be seen 
that the apartment with which it communicated was illu¬ 
minated with tolerable brilliancy. 

Blueskin grasped Jack by the hand, and then both stole 
on tiptoe to the second door. 

They reached it without creating a sound, for the floor 
was covered with a carpet of such thickness that their 
feet sank into it at every step, and precluded all possibility 
of sound. 

Mingled with the moaning, they could now distinguish 
someone speaking in a harsh tone of voice, and eagerly 
they listened to catch the words that were utter’"!. 

They filled them with surprise, and so did the scene 
which they beheld, for the. crevice between the hinges of 
the door, as it stood partly open, enabled them to com¬ 
mand a view of this inner room. 

The same luxurious style of furnishing was visible, and 
the light proceeded from a handsome candelabra, which 
stood upon a table. 

A large and cheerful fire was blazing in the grate, and 
the whole, appointments of the room were superb. 

But although their eyes took in all this at one compre¬ 
hensive glance, yet it did not retain their attention. 

They were wholly absorbed by the living creatures they 
beheld within. 

The first person they saw was Mother! Bobotlram. 

They had no doubts about the matter, for the descrip¬ 
tion of her personal appearance which they had received 
from the driver of the hackney-coach was so graphic and 
complete, that they recognised her in an instant. 

Her countenance had now assumed an unusual amount 
of fiery rubieundity. 

It was, too, distorted with the most fiendish wrath that i 
our friends had ever seen depicted in anyone’s features. 

In one hand she held a long, thick strap, but which, 
however, despite her fury, she made no attempt to use. 

Crouching down in a corner was a young girl. 

She it was who was moaning so bitterly, and doubtless 
it was from her lips that those horrible shrieks had come. 

Only one glance was needed to show Blueskin and 
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Jack that this was not Edgwortli Bess, as they had at first 
feared. 

There was no resemblance whatever. 

Satisfied upon this head, they began to look about them 
with greater calmness than they had hitherto been able to 
command. 

Curiosity was now the dominant feeling. 

They at once turned their attention to the third person 
Who appeared upon the scene. 

This was the one who had spoken with the liarsn 
voice. 

He was speaking still. 

It was a man—hut a man more out of keeping iu man¬ 
ner and appearance with the apartment in which lie stood 
could not possibly be found. 

He was tall and stout. 

His apparel, which was rich and of good material, was 
soiled and torn. 

it. was, too, in the utmost disorder, and seemed to indi¬ 
cate that he had either begun to undress himself, or else 
bad dressed liimself with great rapidity. 

His faeo was inflamed with wine and passion, and bis 
eyes sparkled with anger. 

His bauds were clenched tightly, and bis whole attitude 
was menacing to a degree. 

“ I tell you what it is,” were the words which first fell 
upon the ears of the two unexpected listeners—“ I tell you 
what it is, Mother Eobolham, curse; me if I put up with 
this sort of thing any longer! I don’t trouble you much, 
hut I’ll let you know I am master here. Just you touch 
my little Milly again, and I’ll lay the strap about, your 
own filthy carcass!” 

Mother Bobotham muttered something, hut it was in too 
low a tone for our friends to catch it. 

She glared at the man, hut did no more. 

Perhaps sho knew from experience that she was no 
match for the burly fellow who stood before her. 

If she submitted, however, it. was with a very bad grace, 
and the strap shook in her grasp as though she longed to 
inflict a blow with it. 

“ Ho you hear what I say, Mother Bobotham ?” asked 
the man'fiercely. “ Do you hear wliat 1 say ?” 

“Yes, I hear you 1” was the reply. “But liow do you 
expect me to d«> any good when you encourage these 

luissies to set me at defiance ? But I'll- 

“ No threats, mother—no threats! Baise your hand 
against Milly if you dare !” 

“ Ho you know what she. has done ?” 

“ No, I don’t, and curse me if I care !” 

“What right had you, then, to hurst into the room like 
you did, and interfere with what yuu knew nothing 
about. ?" 

“ The best of all l ights, mother,” was the reply. “ I am 
master here, and you shall know it!” 

The old woman muttered something which wa3 in¬ 
audible. 

Then,' in a louder voice, she added : 

“It’s all very well for you to come interfering hut just 
through this minx we have lost the best chance of getting 
a triiie that ever we had. Old Sam brought in a young 
chap not. long ago. lie was an officer on hoard a. ship, 
ainl had reached London this very day. His pockets 
were crammed with money, for he had just come off a 
long cruise.” 

“ Oh, curse your talcs! I don’t want to hear 
them 1” 

“But you shall hear them! How often is it that we 
lime a bird so well feathered as this young officer ? Why, 
not ouee in a twelvemonth! Old Sam picked him tip and 
brought him in. lie was quite muzzy when he came, so 
we should have been able to deal with him easily enough, 
lie was introduced, you know, and picked out Milly hero ; 
. d when they were together, instead of her plying him 
with drink, as she ought to have done, she told him to fly 
—fh t his life and money were in danger ; and the rou¬ 
se quo ice was, the young sailor jumped through the win- 
tl- 'w and made off!” 

.VIthough he had at first, said he did not want to listen 
to her tales, the burly man became visibly iuteresh'd as 
the proceeded. 

11 is face glowed with additional anger, hut this time it 
f ’eiued as though the girl whom he had saved from 
\’n It nee was the object Of it. 

lfo 'ookod at her erouehed-up figure fiercely, and when 


Mother Bobotham had finished speaking, he said, angrily 

“ Is this the truth ?” 

“ Every word of it!” 

“ But the young officer did not get off ?” 

“ Yes, he did—clear off; and after she had told him what 
she had! It’s enough to ruin us ! And the young fellow’s 
pockets were crammed with gold!” 

A terrible oath came from the lips of this man, who 
now seemed about to ohango from the young girl’a de¬ 
fender to her persecutor. 

Witli a lowering countenance, he strode across the room, 
and seized her rudely by the arm. 

The young girl uttered a cry of pain aud fear, for the 
grip was so tight as to hurt her sadly. 

Timidly ari l terrified, however, sho glanced into the 
burly ruffian’s face, and what she saw there made her 
dread the worst. 

“Mercy—mercy!” she cried, imploringly. “Oh, pray 
have mercy upon mo ! Spare me—spare mo!” 

The man looked at her as though ho would read her 
very soul, as he asked: 

“Is what Mother Bobotham has just said the truth ? 
Tell me at once, or you shall suffer for it!” 

The young girl was silent, and trembled like an aspen- 
leaf. 

“ Is it the truth ?” asked the man, threateningly. 

“I—I—warned—the young officer—of—of—his danger!” 

“ Oh, you did, curse you, did you?” said the man, with 
I a horrible imprecation. “ I am sorry I interfered!’’ 


CIIAPTEB CCCXXXIX. 

JACK BIIErrARD IS ENTIRELY OVERWHELMED BY THE 

TERRIBLE TIDINGS IIE HEARS RESPECTING EDGWORTII 

BESS. 

The poor girl uttered a shriek of dismay when the men 
spoke these words, and iu the most imploring aud piteous 
accents, sho said: 

“ iSparo me—spare mo ! Have mercy upon mol” 

Mother Bobotham came a step nearer. 

A strango look was on her face. 

It was compounded of rage aud triumph. 

The young girl retreated as far as sho was able, but that 
was not far. 

The man held her too firmly for that. 

Mother Bobotham crept still nearer. 

She wished, by the slowness of her movements, to inflict 
upon her victim the tortures of suspense. 

She raised the strap in the air with sickening delibera¬ 
tion. 

Then addressing the man, she said: 

“It is not too late for you to repair the mischief you 
have done. Hold her tight, and we will punish her as 
she deserves. If she screams much, put your hand over 
her mouth, aud stifie her cries. They might annoy some¬ 
one, and there’s several particular visitors in the house.” 

“All right, mother!” was the reply, uttered with 
ferocious willingness. “ Laeo her well. I’ll hold her. 
She deserves to he hung, drawn, and quartered!” 

Mother Bobotham was now satisfied, and flourished 
the strap round her head, preparatory to striking the first 
blow. 

The poor girl uttered a shriek. 

It was wrung from her by the thought of what she was 
about to suffer. 

She renewed her entreaties, but they were not heeded. 

The man who had interfered to save her from ill-usage, 
and who seemed to have some power over Mother Bo¬ 
botham. herself, was now as desirous that she should he 
punished as the infamous woman was. 

“We’ll see whether you are to spoil our trade, and get 
us into trouble into the bargain ! You shall bitterly rue 
the consequences. You shall be well punished for what 
you have done, and then perhaps you won’t, do the same 
trick again, for fear of receiving the same reward. 
Take-” 

Mother Bobotham paused suddenly and abruptly in 
what she was about to say. 

She did not iiuish her sentence, though the utterance of 
ono more word would havo completed it. 

Nor did she strike her intended blow, although the 
strap was actually descending upon her unhappy and 
helpless victim. 
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She bad great reason for not doing so. 

To explain this mystery, however, it will bo necessary 
to revert to the proceedings of Jack Sheppard and Blue- 
skin. 

It was not long before they fully comprehended all that 
was taking place before them. 

Enough' had been said by the different actors in the scene 
to make all clear to them. 

Part they knew—the remainder they could easily 
surmise. 

When they saw the turn affairs were talcing, they did 
not hesitate what to do. 

They scarcely thought of the risk they should run, and 
the obstacles they should place in the way of tho Achieve* 
ment of their enterprise. 

Still less did they consider the amount of danger they 
would personally incur. 

But both felt that it was quite impossible for them to 
remain passive spectators of the scene which was about 
to be enacted. 

The idea of a girl being barbarously ill-used was ab¬ 
horrent to them. 

No consideration would havo sufiiced to hold them 
back. 

To stand by and see a poor girl brutally flogged for 
saving tho life and property of another was what they 
could not possibly do. 

Their presence in the house would infallibly become 
known. 

But for this they cared nothing. 

Their feelings were wrought up to the highest pitch. 

They resolved, upon the impulse of the moment, to do 
that of* which calm reasoning would approve. 

They determined to rush forward, and, by their active 
iuteiposition, prevent tho perpetration of this deed of 
brutality. 

They were inadequately armed for the conflict which 
they were quite certain would ensue; but, reckless of all 
this, they resolved to make tho attack. 

Jack Sheppard, however, had his wits about liim, and 
lie employed them to his advantage. 

His quickness and fertility of invention were really 
wonderful, and they were scarcely ever better exhibited 
than on tho present occasion. 

They had not been listening at the door long before 
lie discovered that the apartment into which they had 
thu3 surreptitiously made their way wa3 fitted up as a 
bedchamber. 

The light which came from the inner room enabled him 
to see this. 

The outlines of the bed were clearly distinguishable. 

A fresh thought darted into Jack’s mind, and he sprang 
towards it. 

Hastily he seized the two pillows that were upon it. 

They were very large feather ones. 

With one In each hand, he rushed towards the door. 

It gave way before him. 

With a swift aud well-directed aim, he thing one pillow 
at the candelabra on the table. 

It overturned it with a crash, and the candles were ex¬ 
tinguished in a moment. 

Almost simultaneously he discharged the second pillow 
with full force at the head of Mother Robotham. 

It was this which had so suddenly checked her in what 
she was about to say and do. 

They followed up the attack closely, 
i Long cro Mother Robotham and her associate could 
| recover themselves from their astonishment, our two 
; friends were upon them. 

Blueskin seized the burly man from behind, and held 
him in a grasp of iron. 

“Let go your hold upon that girl,” ho cried, “or, as 
sure as you now breathe, I will blow yonr brains out 

The man let go in a moment. 

He was almost frightened to death by tho suddenness 
and unexpectedness of the attack. 

The idea that was Uppermost iu his mind was, that tho 
young sea officer who had made his escape had returned 
with a body of police officers. 

Tho darkness of tho place puzzled and confused both 
him and Mother Robotham, and they were at a loss to 
think by what means tho sudden extingui: inn cut of the 
'.audios had been brought about, and more puzzled still to 
think what could be the meaning of it. 


Having thrown the pillows, Jack Sheppard seized hold 
of Mother Robotham. 

She uttered a dismal yell of apprehension. 

“ Hold your row,” cried Jack, “ without you want me 
to stop your breath for you !” 

“ Murder—murder!” 

“ Silence, I say, or it will he the worse for you!” 

The poor girl, who had been thus unexpectedly saved 
from such ill-usage, lost her consciousness, and, when tho 
man released his grasp, she fell at lull length upon tho 
floor. 

Blueskin had but little trouble with the man himself. 

He was a thorough coward, and did not offer the least 
resistance. 

Under these circumstances, it was perfectly easy for 
Blueskin to remove his voluminous neckcloth and tie his 
arms firmly behind his back with it. 

Finding that Mother Robotham paid no attention to his 
commands, Jack slipped off her apron, and twisting it 
round until its shape resembled a rope, he placed it over 
her mouth and tied it firmly at tho hack of her head. 

She was now wholly incapacitated from making a uoise. 

Indeed, she found it a matter of some difficulty to ho 
able to breathe. 

Jack hastened to follow up his advantage, and in a mo¬ 
ment or so had Mother Robotham hound baud and foot, 
and lying on tho floor in a perfectly helpless condition. 

Ho then turned towards Blueskin, with tho intention of 
rendering him some assistance. 

But he found that his services were not needed. 

Unaided, Blueskin had succeeded in securing the man, 
and was now endeavouring to restore the poor girl to con¬ 
sciousness. 

Jack Sheppard knelt down by his side. 

Should they not be interrupted, they doubted not that 
they should he able to glean somo important information 
from this girl, upon whose gratitude they had certainly 
established a claim. 

The house was a strange one. 

The terrible shrieks the young girl had uttered would, 
one would havo thought, have had the effect of bringing 
every inmate of the house to the scono of action. 

But no one came, and no notice whatever appeared to 
he taken of them. 

Apparently the same result would follow the noise of 
the attack aud tho erics of Mother Robotham. 

Iu fact, brawls and disturbances of various kinds were 
so very common in that house that no one troubled them¬ 
selves when they heard a shriek or two, hut contented 
themselves with thinking that it was none of their busi¬ 
ness. 

So on the present occasion, although several hud heard 
the “ row,” as they termed it, yet none of them thought 
for a moment of interfering. 

This was what Mother Robotham herself had repeatedly 
enjoined ; but. now, as she lay writhing on the floor and 
gasping for breath, she bitterly repented having done 

so. 

Both her and her no less infamous associate were, 
however, so thoroughly holiness that our two friends 
ceased to trouble themselves In the slightest degree about 
them. 

They could make no noise, and were powerless to make 
any attack upon them or leave the room. 

The young girl received, then, tho whole of their atten¬ 
tion, and they soon had the satisfaction of perceiving her 
come back to life, and open her eyes. 

Assuringly and soothingly Jack spoke to her, telling 
her that slio had no longer anything to fear, and that 
they would see her in safety out of that horrible abode. 

She thanked them earnestly. 

The room was too dark for them to see each others 
i faces distinctly, hut Jack soon remedied that by going up 
to tiro fire and causing it to burst into a bright blaze by 
giv'ng it a vigorous poke or two. 

The room was then tolerably well illuminated. 

At her request, the young girl was raised to her feet, 
and again she poured out her thanks to our two friends 
for their timely interference. 

“How you came to be here, I know not,” she said. 
“But, oh, take me away, or they will kill me!” 

<*We will take you a’wav, never fear!” said Blueskin; 
“but we want you to give us some information.” 

“ What, what—tell me, what!’ I shall rejoice if 1 am 
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;vb]o to do anything to repay you for what you have done 
for me.” 

“ Our errand here,” said Blueskin, “concerns a young 
girl like yourself. Do you know anything of her?” 

“Who is she?” 

“ 1 forgot. 1 have not yet given you any particulars. 
The young girl we wish to find was, we are informed, 
brought hero in an insensible state a few days ago. Do 
yox» know anything about it ?” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“What?” 

“ A yonng girl was brought here some days ago,” re¬ 
plied the girl. 

Blueskin and Jack Sheppard exchanged glances at this 
corroboration of what the hackney-coachman had told 
them, and whatever doubts might have lingered in their 
minds were now completely dissipated. 

“ Tell me all you know concerning her,” said Jack, in 
a tone of voice which showed how deeply he was in¬ 
terested in the iuquiiy. “ Do not omit any one particular, 
no matter how unimportant it may seem. In the first 
place, however, describe the appearance of the young girl 
to whom you allude.” 

This was done, and the. description given entirely cor¬ 
responded with the appearance of Edgworth Bess. 

Jack groaned as the simple words fell from the girl’s 
lips, and she looked up at him, suiprised at the exhibition 
of such extraordinary emotion. 

“ Go—on !” he cried, when she had ended her descrip¬ 
tion. “ Go on! Tell me what else took place!” 

“Mother Robotham brought her here in a hackney- 
coach. She seemed almost dying—I fancy more from 
want of food than anything else. She was placed in a 
bed, and every attention paid to her. In a short time 
she perfectly recovered, and then Mother Ilobotham pro¬ 
ceeded to make use of her.” 

“ Make use of her ?” cried Jack, vehemently. “ How— 
what ? Explain yourself.” 

“She dressed her out in the very best apparel, and then 
led her to a magnificent room downstairs, where she left 
her, and where a young nobleman who frequents this 
house was introduced to her.” 

At hearing these terrible words, Jack clasped his hands 
over his face and groaned bitterly. 

Blueskin placed his hand upon his shoulder kindly. 

“ Cheer up I” he said, in as assuring voice as he could 
command. “ Do not give up yet, but wait and hear all 
that this girl has to say. We have not heard all.” 

“I dread to hear any more than has just fallen upon my 
ears,” replied Jack, mournfully. 

The young girl’s countenauco exhibited the utmost 
degree of curiosity and surprise. 

“ I have told you the worst about her,” she said. 

“ There, Jack !” said Blueskin. “ She says she has told 
yon the worst.” 

“ Let me hear all!’’ cried Sheppard. “ Where is she 
now ? Take mo to her—take me to her at once!” 

“Impossible!” 

“No—no! Not impossible! Where is she?” 

“ 1 know not.” 

“ Know not ? Did you not say, a moment ago, that a 
young nobleman was introduced to her ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well—where is she ?” 

“ I tell you, I do not know." 

“How—why ?” 

“Because she left the house with him, and I have never 
heard or seen anything of either of them since.” 

This was terrible intormation. 

For a moment Jack Sheppard stood looking at the 
young girl with a countenance expressive of blank de¬ 
spair. 

He did not groan now—he did not move. 

His agony was too great to bo exhibited in any ordinary 
manner. 

Suddenly his coxuitenanee changed. 

An expression of fierceness came over it. 

“ Here is some terrible juggle,” lie cried—“ 1 will not 
believe it! Lying wench ! is this your gratitude to us for 
having saved you from the dreadful punishment with 
which you were threatened ? Retract vonr words—re¬ 
tract them in a moment! Tell me that all you have just 
said id false 1” 


CHAPTER CCOXL. 

JACK SHEPPARD AND BLUESKIN ARE INTERRUPTED IN 
TIIEIR ATTEMPT TO ESCAPE. 

Carried away by the insensate fury of his grief, Jack 
Sheppard seized the girl with so much violence, that she 
cried out with the pain his grasp occasioned. But, alto¬ 
gether heedless of this, Jack continued to give utterance 
to the torrent of words with which the last chapter con¬ 
cluded. 

It was well that he was not alone. 

It was well that he had one with him whose intellect 
was clear, and whose mind was less excited than his 
own. 

Blueskin, although for a moment stunned, as it were, by 
the terrible revelation which had just been made, re¬ 
covered himself quickly, and occupied himself in re¬ 
straining the violence of his young companion. 

He knew too well the character and disposition of 
Edgworth Bess to believe that she had voluntarily left the 
house with the young nobleman in the equivocal manner 
suggested. 

If she had really gone, he felt certain in his own mind 
that she had some good and pure motive for so doing. 

At once, then, lie made Jack acquainted with his 
thoughts; and there was something so plausible in what 
he said, that Sheppard immediately grew calm, and 
felt ashamed of himself for having, for a moment, har¬ 
boured an evil thought against her. 

“You are right, Blueskin!” he said—“yon are quito 
right! I am unfitted for this inquiry; question the girl 
yourself.” 

“ Willingly, Jack !*We ought to fool glad that chance has 
thrown ns in the way of obtaining such information, with- 
cut which we should have wandered in vain over this 
l house, and exposed ourselves to a thousand dangers.” 

1 “Go on!” replied Jack; “question her! Obtain from 

her all the information she is able to give you.” 

Having thus spoken, Jack Sheppard turned aside and 
indulged in his emotions. 

He felt it to be quite out of his power to obtain the 
mastery of them. 

Perceiving this, and not without hope that by further 
inquiry he should learn something more assuring, Blue- 
skin did not offer to interrupt him, hut turned his atten¬ 
tion to the girl, who was sobbing violently, and down 
whose cheeks the tears were rolling plentifully. 

“ Forgive the harshness and impetuosity of my friend,” 
lie said. “ If you know how much he has at stake in this 
matter, you would cease to wonder at the violence which 
he has shown. Ho is most deeply interested in all that 
concerns the young girl about whom we are making 
these inquiries. For his sake, then, let mo ask you to tell 
me all you know, and to reserve no single circum¬ 
stance.” 

“ I will, indeed I will!” she sobbingly replied. “ In 
fact, I have already told yon almost all. During her ill¬ 
ness I frequently waited upon her, and I am sure there is no 
doubt about her being the same. Then, as I said, Mother 
Robotham had her dressed off in the best style, and intro¬ 
duced to the young nobleman. What passed between 
them I know not. They remained in the room some 
time together, and then came forth. Her hand was rest¬ 
ing on his arm. In the hall they encountered Mother 
Robotham. A quarrel took place between them, which 
terminated in the yonng nobleman leading her out of tho 
house. More than this I know not, for I have not seen 
either of them since.” 

At this plain and straightforward narrative, about tho 
truth of which Blueskin had no doubt, his emotions almost 
overcame him. 

The conclusions that woro to be doduced from it •were 
terrible. 

There was something in the conduct of Edgworth Bess 
which he could not comprehend. 

In fact, all was doubt, confusion, and dismay. 

By a tremendous effort, ho mastered his feelings. 

“Who was this young nobleman?” he asked! “Tell 
me his name.” 

“ Alas! I know it not.” 

“ But you said that he was in tho habit of frequenting 
this house.” 

“ So he is, sir; but I do not know his name, for all thai. 
Wo never learn their names.” 
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EDGn ORTH BESS IS RESCUED FROM THE RIVER. 


“ I sec, I see! And you said ho was a nobleman. How 
did you learn his rank r” 

“ By his dress.” 

“True—I forgot that. When did these events take 
place?” 

“ Last night.” 

“Last night ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then if wo had come here last night, instead of to¬ 
night, we should have been able to intercept her ?” 

“Probably you would, sir, for she was here until nearly 
daybreak.” 

Another groan from Jack Sheppard made Blucskin 
aware that he was listening to all that was taking place, 
and had just become conscious of this last piece of intelli¬ 
gence. 

Blueslrin himself clasped his hands in despair. 

“ Alas, alas !” he cried ; “ what is now to be done ? 
Once more, it scorns, we are without the slightest clue to 
guide us I” 


The girl for awhile was silent. At length she said: 

“ I am sorry I could not give you any better news; but 
I assure you, sir, that I have spoken the truth.” 

“ I do not doubt yon,” said Blucskin, “ I do uot doubt 
you for a moment; and our best thanks are due to you for 
the information you have given us, unpleasant as it is. 
Without it, we should havo been exposing our lives in 
vain. Accept our best thanks.” 

“Nay, it is from me that the thanks are due,” said the 
girl, “for having saved rue from the ill-treatment to which 
I was about to he subjected; and if-” 

“If what? Speak freely. Do not be afraid to give 
utterance to anything which you might wish to say.” 

“ I was about to ask you to place rue under still further 
obligation to you.” 

“ In what manner? Again I say, do not he afraid to 
speak.” 

“ I imagined, then, that, as the girl of whom you are in 
search is no longer lure, you would shortly leave this 
place.” 
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“Such is our intention. Wn can ilo no good by re¬ 
claming here, and therefore it behoves us to be gone.” 

“I thought so, sir, and-” 

“What is it you wished us to do ?" 

“ To allow me to accompany you out of this house 

‘Most willingly!” 

“ Thanks—oh, thanks! I will not trouble you any fur- 
flier than to allow me to go with you to the frontdoor. 
Once in the street, I shall not care. If I remain in the 
house, I am sure to bo ill-treated, perhaps murdered; for 
I can assure you, sir, the people here are by no means 
particular as to what they do. And to leave this house, 
unless under your protection, would be impossible.” 

“ Think nothing of that—think nothing of that!” said 
Blueskin. soothingly. “ We will willingly enough see you 
free from this dim. Indeed, we should have done so had 
you not made the request.” 

“ Thanks, thanks!” 

“We will leave at once,” said Blueskin; and as ho 
spoke he turned round towards his comrade. 

Jack Sheppard was wholly overcome. 

The information he had just received was by far of a 
more terrible character than he had anticipated. 

Not in moments of the blackest and deepest despair had 
he pictured to himself anything so dreadful as this. 

Nothing could be worse. 

At first, Blueskin found all his efforts to rouse him 
vain. 

Ho had sunk down on a kind of ottoman near the 
lire. 

His head was buried in bis hands, and his whole atti¬ 
tude denoted the deepest and most abject grief. 

By degrees, however, Blueskin succeeded in making 
himself heard. 

“Come, Jack!" he.said, “be a man—be firm! Things 
look bad now; but, then, their aspect may be altered. 
There is not much room for hope, I confess; still, I think 
you ought not to give up without further proof than you 
at present possess. No further good will result from our 
remaining in this house. Let us, then, leave it, while we 
have an opportunity of doing so. Come, Jack, come!” 

“ No matter, no matter, Blueskin! Leave me here—as 
well leave me here as anywhere. Seek your own safety, 
and do not heed mine, for I no longer heed it myself!” 

“ I will not!” replied Blueskin, “ I cannot! How do 
you know under what circumstances Edgworth Bess left 
the house ? It may be that sho won upon the sympathies 
of the young nobleman so far as to induce him to escort 
her from this house ; and, at the present moment, it may 
he that she is waiting in some place of security for us to 
present ourselves before her.” 

This was but a frail hope, and Blueskin felt that it was 
so; but still, no better suggested itself upon the spur of 
the moment, and he had the satisfaction of perceiving that, 
slight as it was', Jack Sheppard caught at it. 

lie removed his hands from his face, and, looking up, 
said: 

“ It may be so—Blueskin, it may bo so; for I cannot 
bring myself to think that Edgworth Bess would leave 
the house in the manner intimated. Blueskin, I feel that 
you are right!” 

“ That is well, then. Rise and quit this house, and we 
shall at least have some opportunity of ascertaining whether 
this surmise is, or is not, correct.” 

“We shall,” said Jack, starting to his feet, and trying to 
banish the remnant of his emotion. 

“ Be careful 1” said Blueskin; “ I fancy that we shall 
find it by far more difficult to leave this place than we did 
to enter it!” 

“ By what means do you propose to leave it ?” 

“I have not thought of that. Doubtless, upon this 
point the girl will be able to give us important informa¬ 
tion by telling us which would he the easiest and the 
readiest means for us to gain the street.” 

“ Ask her; doubtless, from having been an inmate of 
this house, she will be able to tell you what you desire to 
know.” 

Biueskin turned round, and once more addressed him¬ 
self to the girl, who had been watching them eageily 
during the time this little conference had taken place. 

“Tell me,” said Blueskin, “which do you think will be 
the best way for ns to quit this house ?” 

The young girl made no immediate reply, and Blueskin, 
fancying she did not understand his question, added: 


“ I mean, which way can we leavo this house so as lo 
incur the smallest possible amount of danger ?” 

“ I understand you, sir," was the reply; “ I was con¬ 
sidering which would be the best.” 

“ Take time to reflect; by no means reply hastily.” 

_ “ The principal people in the house are here,” said the 
girl, pointing to the prostrate forms of Mother Eobotham 
and her associate; “ we shall have no' one but the servants 
to contend with.” 

“In which way should we stand the best chance of 
avoiding them ?” 

“ I do not think you could do better than descend the 
staircase into the hall, and pass out by the front door.” 

“ Who shall we ho likely to meet ?” 

“ I think only the porter, who sits in the easy chair, 
and whose duty it is to let people in and out. In all pro¬ 
bability he will be asleep.” 

“ Then we should have a good chance of passing him 
unperceived ?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“ Then the front door ho it! What do you say, Jack ?” 

“ The front door, by all means!” 

“ Gome, then, at once—there is no timo to lose!" 

“ I am loth to go,” said Jack, “ without first punishing 
those two wretches yonder." 

“Leave them,” replied Blueskin—“leavo them; they 
aro utterly unworthy of your resentment.” 

“ I am unwilling.” 

“ Nay, nay! By lingering wo may bring upon ourselves 
great danger. Take good advice. Follow this young 
girl, who will lead tho way.” 

“ Yes, yes—oh, yes!” 

“ Come!” 

Blueskin grasped Jack’s arm as he spoke, and led him 
after the girl, who had already crossed the apartment. 

She went direct to the door of the bedchamber through 
which our two friends had come. 

Crossing this, she emerged on to the landing. 

Here the little party pausod to listen. 

No sound, either from above or below, however, sal uicd 
their ears. 

The stillness of the very grave reigned in the house. 

Before leaving the room in which this singular sccno 
had takjia place, they wero careful to ascertain that their 
prisoner were perfectly secure. 

They then closed all the doors, so as to preclude the 
possibility of any sound they might make being able to 
reach to any great distanee. 

Encouraged by the silence, the trio now ventured to 
commence the descent of the stairs. 

The staircase was a broad and ample one, and was most 
beautifully carpeted, so that it was the easiest matter in 
the world for them to descend without making a 
sound. 

At convenient distances lamps were placed in niches, 
and these lighted up the whole of the place. 

This was at once an advantage and a disadvantage. 

The landing below was reached in safety and silence, 
and here they again paused to listen. 

The stillness was unbroken. 

Suddenly one of the doors close behind them was 
opened. 

An ejaculation fell upon their ears, and the door closed 
again before either of our friends had time to turn round 
and look. 

“ Quick!” said the girl. “ Descend at once!” 

“ Who was it ?” 

“I know not; perhaps someone who was about to 
emerge, and who then drew back upon seeing us. I do 
not think there is much ground for apprehension if we aro 
speedy.” 

“ Come on, then!” 

Again the descent was commenced, and almost imme¬ 
diately afterwards a turn in the staircase disclosed the 
hall below. 

At some distance was the front door, and near it a hugo, 
easy chair, in which they had boon led to suppose the 
porter would be sitting. 

A second glance convinced them of the correctness of 
this information, for tho legs of that individual could Lo 
seen, all the rest of his body being bidden in the pro¬ 
fundities of the stuffed leather chair. 

Whether he was asleep or awake was a question that 
had yet to be solved. 
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CHAPTER CCCXLI. 

EXPDVTNS TO THE BEADEIt THE CAUSE OF TIIE SUDDEN 
AND UNEXPECTED APPEARANCE OF THE POLICE OFFICERS. 

At any rate, at present he appeared to bo unconscious of 
their presence, for he made no movement whatever. 

The critical moment had now arrived; but, from the 
general aspect of affairs, they anticipated but little diffi¬ 
culty in being able to leave the house. 

Those anticipations were, however, doomed not to be 
realised. 

Jack was exceedingly confident, 

“I will go first,” he said, in a faint whisper, “you re¬ 
ran iu where you are for a moment.” 

“ What are you about to do 

“ I will steal silently up to the old porter, and thrust 
the muzzle of a pistol into his ear, commanding him, on 
pain of having his brains blown out, to open the door!” 

“ Go on.” said Blueskin; “ that will do!” 

“You wait here, then.” 

“ All right!” 

Upon receiving this assurance, Jack crept slowly, but 
noiselessly, down the staircase. 

The hall was covered with some soft, carpety substance, 
so be wa3 able to stride over it without making sound 
enough to disturb anyone. 

The amount of stealth and eaution made 'use of may 
have been greater than necessary, but if so, it was a mis¬ 
take made on the right side. 

* At length Jack stood within arm’s-length of the huge 
leather chair. 

As yet there were no indications of his approach ha ving 
been noted. j 

The porter did not move, and by his deep and ster¬ 
torous breathing, which was now plainly to be heard, 
Jack concluded he slept. 

One step more, and he stood before him. 

The light of a lamp near the door streaming full upon 
the porter’s countenance confirmed this supposition. 

He was sound asleep. 

This changed the current of Jack ’3 intentions. 

Seeing his condition, he doubted not that they should 
all be able to leave the house without attracting Ins obser¬ 
vation. 

He resolved, at any rate, to make the attempt, and 
turned towards the front door. 

That he should be able to remove the fastenings readily, 
he did not for a moment doubt. 

Scarcely, however, had his hand touched the knob than 
the porter awoke. 

He uttered an exclamation, and, springing from Ins 
seat, seized Jack in a moment. 

But Sheppard saw Lira coming, and was by no means 
taken by surprise. 

He grappled him by the throat, which he compressed 
„eo forcibly as to make further speech impossible. 

Then, thrusting the muzzle of the pistol into his ear, 
as he had at first intended to do, he cried, in a low, hoarse, 
guttural voice: 

“ Silence—silence, for your life! Open the door, and 
allow us to depart, or, as sure as this is a pistol, I will 
bl< >w your brains out!” 

The porter's countenance changed when this ferocious 
speech fell upon his ears, and he nodded his head violently, 
as though to intimate that he would allow them to pals 
out. 

All this Blueskin had seen from the distance, and he 
now hastened to the door, accompanied by the girl, whose 
delight at the apparently near prospect of freedom knew 
no hounds. 

Just, however, when Blueskin reached Jack’s side, a 
sudden uproar took place without. 

lu the street, tho trampling of many feet and the hum 
of voices came plainly to their ears. 

TYhat this portended they could net guess, ami they re¬ 
mained motionless and aghast, looking in each 1 cr's 
faces for some explanation of tho uproar. 

It was in vain. 

Before they had time to recover from their amazement, 
the trampling feet paused outside the door, upon whu h a 
shower of heavy blows was immediately rained. 

Every one seemed to strike upun our friends’ hearts, 
and render them incapable of motion. 


“ Open, open!’ cried a loud voice; “in the name of the I 
King, I call upon you to open the door!” j 

The porter trembled. 

He was no less terrified and astonished than our two j 
friends. 

Finding no notice was taken of tlicir command, another 
violent, succession of blows were rained upon the door, 
before one of which it gave way. 

Th ? fact was, the door, for convenience in opening and 
closing. was only fastened with a spring latch, the 
strength of which was quite inadequate to support the 
door should an attack he made upon it. 

Jack, bewildered by the sudden and unexpected nature 
of this assault, released his hold upon the porter, and re¬ 
treated in the direction of the staircase. 

He was rapidly followed by Blueskin anil the young 
girl. 

A glance showed them that the attack had been made 
by a large body of police officers. . 

Not Wild's myrmidons, be it understood, but genuine 
Bow Street Runners. 

What could be their errand iu that place it would be 
hard to say, though naturally enough Blueskin and Jack 
connected their sudden appearance with themselves. 

In this they were in error. 

This attack by the police upon the mysterious house in 
Spring Gardens had nothing to do with our two friends, 
who happened most unluckily to bo there at that particular 
time. 

The officers never dreamt that they should fmd .Tack 
Sheppard there, whose capture they had almost begun to 
despair of effecting, and for whose apprehension such a 
very large reward was offered. 

Tlie explanation of their sudden appearance is simple iu 
the extreme, and we at once hasten to place it before the 
reader. 

It will be remembered, in tlie conversation which Blue- 
skin and Jack Sheppard overheard between Mother Robo- 
tb'o'r and her no less infamous associate, allusion was 
made to a certain young sea officer, who had been lured 
into that house. 

He had been brought by a person whose especial duty 
it was to creep about Londou streets in search of victims. 

This sea officer was a lieutenant on board a man-of-war 
which had just como into port, and he in common with 
many more had como up to London to spend the money 
which they had just received. 

Sailor-like, he fell an easy prey to the person by whom 
he was accosted and led to tho house in Spring Gar¬ 
dens. 

By this time he had drunk sufficient to render his brain 
clouded, though be was far from being intoxicated. 

Ilis lull pockets and his state did not escape the keen 
eyes of Mother Robotham. 

Her resolve was immediately taken. 

He was introduced to the girl who was about to be chas¬ 
tised, and a quantity of drugged liquor placed before 
him. 

Had he partaken of this, he would have become helpless 
and unconscious. 

His pockets would then have been rilled, anil every 
valuable article lie carried would have been taken. 

Then, still in the same state, lie would have been 
carried to some distant quarter of the metropolis, laid 
down iu the street, or propped up against a door-step. 

It was iu this way that very many persons had been 
served. 

In fact, it was quite a o.ornmou tiling with Mother Ko- 
botham, and no inconsiderable quantity of her revenue j 
was acquired by this means. 

Hitherto sho had escaped conviction, but not suspicion. - 

Persons who bad been served in this maimer, waking j 
up and discovering themselves in the street, would not j 
wonder at ffndiug their pockets empty, and, generally l 
speaking, their intellects were in too contused a condition j 
for them to be able to recollect with certainty the house to 
which they had been taken. . 

In fact, it was part of the duty of the decoy by whom | 
they were lured to destruction to ply them with drink on 
the way, and so occupy their attention as to make them * 
forget altogether to notice whither they were led. I 

li was thus that Mother Robotham committed her in* \ 
famous deeds with impunity. | 

But the end had uow arrived. / 
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At all risks, the young girl who was introduced deter¬ 
mined to warn the next victim of his fate. 

That next victim was the young officer. 

She told him of his danger—informed him that the 
wine was drugged—that lie would be plundered—perhaps 
murdered. 

This startling communication had the effect of sobering 
him, though his brain was still in a state of terrible con¬ 
fusion, rendering him incapable of acting or tliirdnng as 
he otherwise would have done. 

The conversation that had just taken place had been 
overheard. 

On the other side of the door with her ear against the 
keyhole, was Mother Itobotham. 

Boiling over with rage, she called aloud for help, and 
sprang into the room. 

She seized the young officer in her grasp, and doubtless, 
could she but have retained him until assistance arrived, 
he would never have been permitted to leave the house 
alive. 

The possessor of such secrets would be ruthlessly mur¬ 
dered in cold Llood. 

The young officer, however, was quite sober enough to 
struggle with his assailant. 

Not without difficulty he shook her off, and then, having 
done so, he discovered that fresh foes were in the door¬ 
way. 

He cast his eyes around. 

He had hut one idea, and that was to escape. 

Before him was a window. 

Quite heedless as to where it led, he made a sudden 
rush and sprang through it. 

There was a terrific crash, and the next moment he felt 
himself come into violent contact with the ground. 

But the consciousness that his life was in danger was 
vividly before his mind, and prevented him from relapsing 
into insensibility. 

Up he sprang. 

A glance showed him he was in the street, and no 
sooner was he aware of this, than he set off at full speed, 
without taking the least notice of the direction in which 
he was hurrying. 

At length, as his brain cooled and his physical powers 
failed him, he halted, and then discovered that he was not 
pursued. 

Reflection now came properly hack to his mind. 

Clasping his hands over his temples, he leant against a 
doorway and strove to think clearly of the occurrences of 
the past. 

For a time he could not recollect how ho came into that 
house, or where it was situated. 

By degrees, however, he remembered the man by whom 
he had been decoyed, and then he recollected entering a 
public-house at Charing Cross, almost immediately after 
which he entered the house. 

It was not until this moment that the thoughts of the 
lieutenant reverted to the young girl to whom alone he 
was indebted for his escape from the. awful den. 

For the first time he became aware that their conversa¬ 
tion had been overheard. 

He shuddered. 

That the young girl would suffer some horrible punish¬ 
ment at the hands of the fiends who inhabited the place, 
ho felt convinced. 

The danger of returning would be great indeed, and 
yet his gratitude would not permit him to allow her to 
remain at the mercy of such people as she w oh Id have to 
deal with. 

What to do for the best he scarcely knew. 

He had passed nearly the whole of his life on the ocean, 
and knew but little how affairs were managed on land. 

He felt the want of advice, and came to the resolution 
of taking into his confidence the first person lie met. 

But the hour was a lonely one, and the streets were de¬ 
serted. 

A light in the distance, however, attracted his attentk a, 
and he made his way towards it. 

The light came from the windows of a public-house. 

Here ho determined to enter. 

At the bar several persons were standing. 

He called for cold rum-and-water, and desired to speak 
to the landlord. 

To this individual ho related everything. 

The landlord coupled this narrative in a moment with 


the mysterious robberies that had of late been so frequent, 
one of which had happened only a day or so ago, and the 
victim was discovered within a few yards of the house. 

It so happened that among the persons who stood at 
the bar was a Bow Street Banner, as the police officers 
were then called. 

To him the communication was next made. 

This officer, scenting something unusual, at once took 
charge of the young sailor, and calling a hackney-coach, 
ordered the jarvey to drive them direct to Bow Street. 

On their arrival at the head police station, the inspector 
was made acquainted with the strange 6tory, as well as 
with the surmises of the landlord of the public-house. 

The inspector of course did not hesitate as to what 
should be done. 

A number of the men were called up and got in readi¬ 
ness, and the little party set off in the direction of Charing 
Cross. 

Upon arriving here, the officer pointed out the public- 
house into which he had been taken, though it was now 
closed. 

The difficult part of the business now remained. 

Would he be able to find the house or not ? 

The sailor thought deeply, and called hack to his mind 
every little circumstance that had occurred. 

Then, placing his back against the door of the public- 
house, as though lie had just come out of it, he crossed 
over the wide open space in the direction of Spring Gar¬ 
dens. 

Here he paused irresolutely, and then went on until 
at length he paused before No. 57. 

The officers all looked up at the house, and several re¬ 
cognised it as the den kept by Mother Bobotham. 

The suspicions which had been previously entertained 
respecting her were revived with redoubled force, and at 
length, confident that they were right, and that they were 
about to make some startling discoveries, the officers 
rushed into the house in the manner we have recorded. 


CHAPTER CCCXLII. 

JACK SlIF.PPARD IS CAPTURED BY THE POLICE, AND 

BLUESKIN IS IlOTLY PURSUED THROUGH THE EMPTY 

HOUSE. 

Such, then, was the simple enough explanation of the 
apparently mysterious and unaccountable appearance of 
the police officers at the house in Spring Gardens. 

It is surprising bow great a difference a few moments 
will sometimes make. 

Had the officers arrived a little later, or had our friends 
been a little earlier, this very disastrous rencontre would 
have been avoided. 

But fate had ordaiued it otherwise. 

The officer in command had issued instructions to Lis 
subordinates to take into custody every person, male or 
female, that they found within the house, so as to pre¬ 
clude the possibility of allowing one of the guilty parties 
to slip through their fingers. 

The first person seized was the porter. 

Despite his struggles, he was securely handcuffed, and 
left in charge of two of the force. 

The remainder having caught eight of the retreating 
figures of our friends, made a rush towards the stairs, and 
hastened up after them. 

Finding it impossible to leave the house by the front 
door, Jack and Bluesldn naturally bethought themselves 
of the trap-door, by means of which they had in the first 
insiance gained admission. 

Embarrassed as they now were with the young girl, the 
difficulty of leaving by this means was very much in¬ 
creased. 

Still they did not doubt their capabilities to overcome 
a difficulty of this description. 

Away, thou, they went up the stairs, with such speed as 
only those could make who were similarly situated. 

In less time than wonld be believed possible, the top of 
the house was reached. 

But the officers were close behind them, and before it 
could he possible for them to pass through the trap-door, 
would stand where they now stood. 

Some moans must therefore be adopted of checking 
their advance, so as to give them the time necessary to 
make their escape. 
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Hastily Jack opened the door nearest to him. 

A faint shriek came from ■within the chamber, showing 
that someone was disturbed. 

In a stem voice, Blueskin bade them be silent. 

Just inside the room was a large chest of drawers. 

“This will do,” cried Jack, “help mo with it. We 
will roll it down the stairs, and I fancy that will be 
rather difficult to clamber over.” 

Blueskin did not reply in words, but showed that he 
fully approved of Jack’s suggestion by putting his 
shoulder against the chest of drawers and commencing 
to push it towards the head of the stairs. 

In thi3 he was seconded l>y Jack, and the young girl, 
too, exerted all the strength which she possessed to the 
same end. 

The brief delay that had taken place in making the 
watchman prisoner had enabled our friends to get a good 
start of their foes. 

Now, however, they could hear them trampling up the 
staircase, and it seemed doubtful, after all the trouble they 
had taken, whether they would be in time to achieve their 
object. 

The proximity of the officers endowed Jack and Blue¬ 
skin with an amount of strength which was surprising 
even to themselves. 

Swiftly the huge chest of drawers was pushed across 
the landing. 

But when the top of the stairs was reached, the police 
officers were already visible below. 

Another minute, and they would be too late. 

Exerting all their strength, however, they pushed the 
heavy piece of furniture over. 

With a crash that seemed to shake the house to its foun¬ 
dations, the chest of drawers plunged down the stairs. 

The police officers both heard and saw it coming, and 
drew back. 

The action was an involuntary one. 

The chest of drawers did not fall far. 

It wedged "itself into the first angle of the stairs, and 
there remained. 

Apparently, it was so firmly fixed in its present position 
that it would bo impossible to move it, except from above, 
and bv means of instruments especially adapted for the 
purpose. 

This was enough to fill our friends with exultation, and 
with reanimated hopes of succeeding in effecting their 
escape, they turned to the trap-door. 

It was just possible that the officers would be able to 
climb over the obstacle thus unexpectedly thrown before 
them, but it would be the work of time. 

This vigorous proceeding to cover their retreat sug¬ 
gested to the officers that they were on the track of some 
very desperate persons, for as yet, be it understood, they 
had no idea that it was [Jack Sheppard and the notorious 
Blueskin who were before them. 

Had they possessed such knowledge, their pursuit would 
probably have been more energetic than it was. 

Just, however, as the chest of drawers was rolled down, 
the foremost of the police caught sight of their anta¬ 
gonists. 

They recognised them immediately, and announced that 
fact by giving utterance to a loud shout. 

Indeed, it is certain that at this time there was not a 
member of the force who was not well acquainted with 
their personal appearance, for innumerable bills had been 
circulated both by tbc Government and Jonathan Wild, in 
which they were most minutely described. 

Despite, therefore, their late change of habiliments, they 
recognised them at the first glance. 

Our friends heard the shout, and came to a tolerably 
correct conclusion as to the cause of it. 

Still they did not permit it to unnerve them. 

Apparently with as much coolness as ever, Jack 
said: 

“ "Wo shall do it now, Blueskin, if we are careful! Be 
quick! You are the tallest! Spring up to the trap-door, 
and I will hand the girl up to you!” 

There was no time to argue about what should bo done, 
and Blueskin at onco sprang up to the trap-door as; his 
companion Lad desired. 

He managed to grasp the edge with his fingers, but 
quickly tightening his hold, he lightly and rapidly drew 
htmseh up. 

No sooner did he feci himself on the rafters, than, lying 


down on his face, he held his arms in readiness to taka 
hold of the young girl. 

In the meantime, Jack Sheppard seized her by the 
waist and succeeded in lifting her high enough for Blue¬ 
skin to take bold of lior. 

Our old friend seized her in a moment, and. not without 
some difficulty, drew her up into the space between the 
tiles aud the ceiling. 

u I am coming,” said Jack. Never you mind me, but 
leave me to take care of myself. Got the girl out ou to 
the roof!” 

Blueskin obeyed. 

He was in the act of placing her on the outside, when a 
pistol-shot and a great tumult warned him that something 
serious was taking place below. 

In a moment be looked down, and nearly lost his life 
by so doing. 

.No sooner did he appear, than something whistled past 
his head, and a bright flash and a report simultaneously 
occurring, told him that a pistol had been discharged in 
bis face. 

By the narrowest chance in the world, be escaped re¬ 
ceiving any inj Ury. 

But the sight below was one for which be was totally 
unprepared, and be could scarcely > >elieve that so much 
had taken place in such a short space of time. 

He had scarcely left the trap-door a moment, and now, 
when he looked down, the landing was swarming with 
officers, and Jack was struggling desperately in the grasp 
of several, but hopelessly a prisoner. 

This is what had happened. 

Jack’s attention had been so centred in handing up the 
girl to Blueskin, and preparing to spring up to the trap¬ 
door himself, that he did not notice the progress tho 
officers were making. 

They had, however, succeeded in climbing over the 
harrier, which at first seemed insurmountable; and Jack 
Sheppard did not see that they bad done this until it was 
too late. 

He made a wild spring upwards, and succeeded in catch¬ 
ing hold of tho edge of the opening. 

Fearful that he would make his escape, and as they had 
instructions to take him alive or dead, one of the officers 
drew a pistol and fired at him. 

He took aim at his head, but a sudden movement which 
Jack made at the moment saved him, and the bullet struck 
the fleshy part of his arm instead. 

The effect of this was to deprive him of all use in the 
limb, and be dropped to the floor with an irrepressible cry 
of agony upon his lips. 

Ere he could recover himself, the officers were upon 
him. 

As soon as he felt himself seized, he struggled des¬ 
perately but vainly with bis captors. 

The grasp they kept upon him was too tight a one to be 
shaken off. 

But still he struggled, though all he did was to uselessly 
exhaust his worn strength, for the number of officers kept 
increasing every moment. 

Another of their number, looking up, perceived Blue- 
skin at the opening in the ceiling above, and, doubtless 
encouraged by the success which had followed the firing 
of a pistol just before, drew another from his belt, and 
aimed it at the face which ho could only just distin¬ 
guish. 

His shot failed altogether. 

The bullet flew high in the air over the house-tops, and 
fell down again without inflicting tho least injury upon 
anyone. 

And now, in spite of his struggles to prevent it, a pair 
of handcuffs were slipped over Jack’s wrists. 

As soon as he saw this, and the number of police officers 
surrounding him, the vague idea which bad tor a moment 
filled Biueskin’s mind, of jumping down and rescuing him, 
was quite banished, aud bo found it would require the 
exercise of all his energies to escape himself. 

Ho had two alternatives before him, aud ho did not 
hesitate a moment as to which he should adopt. 

One was, to remain where he was, and be captured along 
with his comrade; and the other was, to try his best to 
escape, and leave him to deal with his enemies as best he 
might. 

The latter may sound very much like desertion, but yet 
it was the course which Blueskin adopted, and no one 
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could ever accuse him of the cowardly action of deserting 
Lis companion in the hour of danger. 

But Blueskin was well aware that while lie was at 
liberty he should be in a position to render assistance to 
his friend in captivity. 

Should both, however, be made prisoners, it would be 
utterly impossible for one to be the least assistance to the 
other. 

Besides, he had faith in Jack’s own power to outwit bis 
foes. 

lie had done such a thing before, and doubtless wouhf 
be able to do so again. 

At any rate, as he could do no good by remaining, or 
attempting the rescue of Jack, Blueskin made his way out 
on to the roof. 

He was compelled to be speedy in his movements, for 
the officers were preparing to pursue him. 

To get on to the roof, and reach the spot where he had 
left the young girl, did not take Blueskin a moment, and 
having done so, he said : 

“Quick—quick! For my sake bn qnick! You have 
nothing to fear from the officers, but I have; and unless I 
am speedy I shall be captured. I cannot leave you here, 
but as soon as we reach a place of greater safety we will 
separate.” 

“No, no!” said the girl; “leave me here: I am not 
afraid. The officers will not harm me; and perhaps I 
shall be able to detain them for a moment, and so give you 
an additional chance of escape, whereas I feel that if I 
remain with you I shall be so great a clog upon all your 
movements, that you will certainly be captured.” 

The young girl spoke with energy and rapidity. 

Blueskin did not hesitate to avail himself of her offer. 

He knew that while she remained there she would incur 
no danger whatever. 

The police-officers would have no charge to make against 
her; and, as she had said, she should be able to detain his 
enemies for a moment. 

Hurriedly thanking her for her offer, Blueskin crept 
over the tiles with as much speed as was consonant with 
safety. 

The officers were, however, alarmingly close behind him. 

Already they had emerged on to the roof. 

Lucidly, the distance to the trap-door was but trifling; 
and, as it seemed instinctively, Blueskin made his way 
towards this. 

"With a recklessness of personal consequences which 
under no other circumstances he would have exhibited, 
lie lowered himself through the trap-door. 

lie reached the floor beneath with a rather violent shock; 
and he limped for a little while afterwards, having slightly 
sprained his ankle. 

About such a trivial misfortune as this ho had no time 
to’ linger, and with breakneck speed ho descended the 
stairs. 

Upon reaching the first floor he paused. 

Then opening a door close at hand, he entered a room 
in the front of the house. 

Cautiously approaching the window, he looked out. 

As he had expected, ho had a tolerably good view of the 
street beneath. 

To his mortification, ho discovered it was tilled with 
people. 

His original intention had been to make his way to the 
front door and pass out of it. 

The crowded state of the street now rendered it im¬ 
practicable, for, if he emerged, his detection would bo 
certain. 

Some other means hnist be found, and that, too, without 
delay. 

Turning away from the window, he once more made 
his way to the landing. 

Just as he reached it, a tremendous lumbering sound, 
which clearly came from above, struck upon his oars. 

“It is the officers !” said Blueskin. «* Already they hnvo 
tracked me thus far.’^ 


CHAPTER CCCXLIII. 

RELATES WHAT llATl’EXED TO EDGWOUT1I BESS AFTER 
I1EU FRAXTIC LEAP INTO THE THAMES. 

It is now time that we returned to Edgwortli Bess. 

It is true that to do so we leave, for a short time, Jack 
Sheppard and Blueskin in a situation of great peril, yot 


| the condition of the poor heiress is scarcely less desperate. 

It will he recollected that when we saw her last, was 
when, after having fled wildly and madly from Mrs. Pike’s 
the sliroud-maker, she had reached the banks of the river 
Thames. 

Unquestionably the fire of insanity was burning in her 
brain when she arrived at the spot. 

She waa only dimly conscious of what sho was about, 
and seemed to be urged towards the darkly flowing water 
| by some evil spirit. 

As the waves plashed against the barges that were 
moored npon the banks or against the walls of tho 
wharves, they seemed to say: “Rest—rest—rest!” and 
the foamy tips of the waves as they receded from the 
shore seemed to beckon her towards them. 

Thoroughly heartsick and weaiy of tho scenes which 
sho had just passed through, sho resolved to plungo into 
the cold, dark water. 

She was led to do so by some indefinable instinct, which 
sho could not resist. 

She was no longer mistress of her own actions. 

We have stated how she sprang with maniac-like agility 
on to ono of the barges that were moored close at hand, 
and how, on reaching the prow of tho clumsy vessel, 
she had uttered a w ild, slmoking laugh, and plunged into 
the Thames. 

As sho sped over the boat, she felt that she trod upon 
some soft substance, but what it was she did not trouble 
herself to ascertain. 

Nor did sho heed the rough ejaculations which fell 
upon her ears. 

The soft substance upon which slia had trod was tho 
body of a man. 

It was from his lips that the ejaculations had come. 

His duty was to remain on board the barge all night as 
watchman, in order to guard its cargo from the depreda¬ 
tions of the Thames pirates. 

lie was asleep when Edgworth Bess scrambled aboard 
the barge, and was awakened by her foot pressing upon 
him. 

IIo started up in rather a confused manner, and caught 
sight of some indistinct object flitting across the bargo in 
the direction of the prow. 

Hastily rising to his feet, he scrambled after it, and 
then perceived the indistinct figure was a woman. 

Her horrible, shrieking, maniacal laugh struck upon his 
ears; and then, in a moment, he comprehended all. 

It was not tho first time ho had seen girls commit 
suicide by plunging into the river. 

As soon as he was conscious of her intent, he blundered 
forward with still greater speed, and stretched out his 
hand to take hold of her clothing. 

But ho was one second too late. 

Ere he could grasp it the leap : had been taken. 

She was gone. 

She disappeared from his view in an instant, for the 
surface of the river was covered with a land of mist, while 
from tho sky a quantity of sleet—half hail, half snow— 
poured down, rendering it an impossibility to seo anything 
at a distance. 

The loud splash which followed tho frenzied leap, 
however, echoed far and wide. 

It was this splash and tho icy coldness of the water that 
restored Edgworth Bess to a proper frame of mind. 

A wild, thrilling scream came from her lips when sho 
found herself struggling with tho waves, and the instinct 
of self-preservation rose paramount in her breast. 

Her intellects were still in confusion. 

She was like one in a dream, and was wholly at a loss 
to account for her presence in the river. 

The cold water numbed her, and deprived her of the 
power of motion. 

Her struggles ceased. 

She wished to swim to the shore, but could not. 

The water hissed and gurgled in her ears. 

It foamed and surged over her face as her body was 
tossed about at the caprice of the waves. 

She opened her lips to shriek again, but the water 
rushed in and choked her. 

In vain she tried to prevent it. 

Her senses forsook her. 

By degrees she became insensible to everything. 

Her last consciousness was that something was humming 
and buzzing in her ears. 
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.After thai, all was over. 

What, happened afterwards was a blank. 

We return now to tho man in the barge, who hacs wit¬ 
nessed the poor girl’s frantic leap. 

This ovent had thoroughly awakened him, and he 
proved it by liis actions. 

Hastening to tho after-paid; of the boat, he shouted out to 
someone who appeared to bo below. 

He was answered gruffly, and the next moment a man 
as rough looidng as himself appeared. 

“ There’s a gal overboard !” he said. “ Come on ! Let’s 
help the poor tiling! I daresay she has repented by this 
time, and wishes herself on the land again. There’s a 
wherry alongside, and wo can push off in a jiffy.” 

The man thus addressed muttered something in a 
grumbling, indistinct tono of voice, but did not disobey. 

He stooped down, however, and produced a long pole, 
tipped with iron, which is called a boat-hook, and is an 
indispensable instrument in navigating tho river. 

In the meantime, his companion had lowered himself 
into the wherry, which, as he had stated, lay along¬ 
side. 

Ho unshipped the oars in an instant, and cast off the 
moment he was joined by his companion. 

He had noted the spot whero the girl had plunged in, 
and immediately rowed towards it. 

But nothing of her could be seen. 

The falling snow and sleet wero baffling to a degree, 
and they strained their eyes in vain to catch a glimpse of 
her. 

But the surface of the water was uniformly dark, and 
they were about to return without having achieved their 
object, when tho one with tho oars perceived some floating 
object near them. 

It was approaching, and he called out to his companion 
to keep a sharp look-out. 

The man stood up in the boat with his pole in readi¬ 
ness. 

Ilis eyes were fixed on the floating something which one 
more wave would bring within his reach. 

It- was a human face, and the instant he made this dis¬ 
covery he stuck his boat-hook into the mass of apparel that 
was floating on the surface of the water. 

The instrument took linn hold, and by slow degrees he 
dragged the inanimate body towards the boat. 

The man with the oars looked round, and, seeing that it 
was a girl, concluded in a moment that it was tl.n one he 
Lad seen leap into the river. 

The man Avith the hook no’.v found his task grow diffi¬ 
cult. for tho body showed a strong inclination to eink. 

Without the skill wliich long practice had given him, 
ho would never liavo succeeded in lilting her into the 
boat. 

But he accomplished this feat, and no sooner had he 
done so than his companion rowed with all speed tuAvards 
the. shore. 

The other occupied himself in chafing the poor girl’s 
hands, and attempting to instil some life into her. 

But he had no encouragement to persevere Avith his 
attentions. 

EdgAVorth Bess presented the appearance of a dead 
body. 

Not a particle of life Avas visible, and her body was as 
cold as the Avater from which it had just been taken. 

Nevertheless, the man continued his efforts, for. from 
tho nature of his profession, he naturally understood Iaoav 
to treat droAvning persons. 

The keel of the little Avhcrry grated against the shore 
without his having been able to extract one symptom of 
returning life, and he shook his head gloomily in reply to 
his companion’s remark, as he lifted the poor girl out of 
tho boat. 

“I am afraid there is no life in her,” he said. “Hoav- 
ever, Avhether there is or not, avc will carry her t/. the 
I’rince of Wales inn, on tho bank yonder.” 

“All right, mate!” Avas the reply. “Just Avail, a 
moment while I moor the boat, and I’ll be with you.” 

“ Dome on, then !” 

The man Avas not a moment mooring the boat, and then 
ho hurried off after his companion, Avho carried Edgwortli 
Bess in his arms as though she had been no heavier than 
a feather. 

The Prince of Wiles was the sign of an inn situated 
very closo to the river's edge, which, for the most part, was 


frequented by boatmen and others employed on the 
Avater. 

The light that came from the windoAV in the tap-room 
Avas dimly visiblo in tho distance, and the two men 
directed their step3 in a straight line toAvards it. 

In a few moments they arrived. 

The hour Avas past midnight, but tho front door of tho 
publie-liouso was Avide open, and so it would remain unin 
just before daybreak. 

lfudi sounds of boisterous merriment struck upon the 
ears < >! the tAVO men as they entered the inn, but EdgAvorth 
Bess heard them not. 

She Avas dead to every outward sensation. 

The landlady of the house immediately came forivard. 

She Avas knoAvn to the two men, and they at once 
addressed her. 

lint Avhen she saw what they carried, a cloud of dis¬ 
pleasure came over her face. 

To her there Avas something exceedingly unpleasant in 
the idea of having a dead body brought- into her house. 

fcjlie Avas Avell aware that she cuuld not refuse to alloAV it 
to remain, but this knoAvledgo only increased her ill- 
temper. 

She fores.w the inquest, and the probably disagreeablo 
notoriety Avliich her house Avould obtain. 

It was her Avish to keep it as quiet as possible, for many 
of her customers came there merely because the situation 
was quiet, and because there was little likelihood of their 
being disturbed. 

There was no help for it; but in a surly tone of voice 
she chid the men for having brought tho body there. 

“ Can’t help it, mum !” said the one avIio had manifested 
such a desire to rescue the poor gild from the river. 
“Can’t help it, mum! Your house is the nearest, and, 
bless the poor thing’s heart, I don’t believe she’s dead at 
all, for she Avasn’t in the Avater long enough to droV.n! 
Show my mate a place Avhere he can put her doAvn, and 
I’ll run for a surgeon !” 

Tho kind-hearted boatman, knowing that tho landlady 
could not refuse, did not Avait to see his instructions 
carried a* 7 it, but hastened off for a surgeon. 

Jp?hig Avell acquainted Avith tho neighbourhood, he 
renuily found one. 

When he re-entered the inn, accompanied by (lie 
medical man, he found that the body had been laid upon 
a table, not far from tho fire. 

A crowd of eager, curious people wero in the room, 
clustering round the table. 

The surgeon frowned as lie saAv this, and peremptorily 
commanded everyone to quit tho apartment, Avith ihe 
exception of the landlady. 

He was reluctantly obeyed. 

One by one the idlers left, and then the doctor, securing 
the door, Avent up to the table. 

The ragged and miserable habiliments of EdgAvorth 
Bess were draggled with water, Avliich, too, had drained 
off them until the table Avas covered AA-itli moisture, which, 
drop by drop, trickled on to the floor. 

Her eyes Avere closed, and her features, which Avero 
before pinched and pallid, wore noAv so close a resemblance 
to death, that even the surgeon, skilful as he was in such 
matters, hesitated to say whether she Avas indeed alive. 

Various restoratives were administered, but Avithcut 
avail. 

Her body was icy cold, and every limb rigid. 

Under these circumstances, still greater efforts wero 
made for her revivification. 

The surgeon Avas unremitting in his attentions. 

He AA-as a hard, matter-of-fact man, and Achat, little 
sympathies he might have originally possessed had been 
blunted by his profession. 

Bui they were not Avbolly destroyed, for Avhen he gazed 
upon the pallid countenance of EdgAvorth Bess, a feeling 
of interest was awakened in his bosom for which he Avas 
totally at a loss to account. 

It AA-as well that the poor heiress should lia\-e enlisted 
the kindly sympathies of one so powerful as tho doctor. 

At length his patient efforts to restore her to life Avere 
1 A-, warded. 

Gradually her pulse fluttered and her heart resumed its 
proper functions. 

Bhe was then instantly carried to a bed, and it was hero 
that EdgAA'orth Bess first recovered her consciousness of 
Avhat avph taking piece around her. 
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(An opiate was then administered, and the poor girl fell 
off into a deep and refreshing sleep. 

I The landlady was scarcely loss pleased to have Edg- 
worth Bess an inmate of her house alive than she had 
previously been to have her dead body. 

The doctor, however, acted as a land of cheek upon her 
nncharitableness. 

It was not long after he had taken his departure, and 
just as the public-house was going to bo closed, that a 
dark figure crept towards the inn, and, after pausing a i io- 
ment at the front door, entered. 

He was a short, thick-set, muscular-looking man, and 
hold his head on one side in a very peculiar manner, 
i He strode along the passage towards the bar of the inn 
with the firm, decided step of one who feels that he has a 
right to command, and that he possesses the power of 
bending others to his will. 

His dress was plain and ordinary in appearance, but- 
composed of the richest of materials, while jewels sparkled 
in different parts of it. 

A dozen strides took him to the little bar window, 
t The landlady was not within, and the man knocked 
I sharply upon the counter with a short, heavy stick that he 
took from his coat pocket. 

It was a formidable-looking bludgeon, and a heavy 
1 blow could have been delivered with it, making it a 
weapon of terrible efficacy in a combat at close quarters. 

Tbe glasses jingled as the sharp knocks were delivered 
upon the counter, and the next moment the landlady ap¬ 
peared. 

Iler countenance was convulsed with anger, and tlio 
moment she caught sight of her customer, she poured 
forth a torrent of abuse. 

CHAPTER CCCXLIV. 

JONATHAN WILD MAKES AN AUltANGEJIENT WITH T1IE 
LANDLADY OF THE PI.INCH OF WALES INN. 

The short, tbiek-set man who stood at the bar allowed 
her to go on without making tlio least attempt to stem tlic 
current of her eloquence; but when, at length, the land¬ 
lady ceased, from pure inability to say any more, he slowly 
raised his hat, and made an ironical fend of bow. 

We have said that day was breaking. 

Already tbe first flush of dawn had crept over all 
things. 

The bar shutters were closed, but through the diamond- 
shaped holes that were cut iu them there streamed two 
grey, sickly beams of light. 

Cue of these ghastly beams fell full upon the counte¬ 
nance of the man as he raised liis hat and bowed. 

It revealed the hideous features with great distinctness. 
The landlady uttered a scream of dismay, aud the whole 
expression of her countenance changed. 

She seemed ready to sink upon the floor with fright. 
Then the man knew that he had been recognised, and, 
with his countenance contorted by a grin of satisfaction, 
he replaced his hat upon his head. 

From what has been just said, the reader will doubtless 
recognise this early customer at the Prince of Wales 
inn. 

It was Jonathan Wild. 

The landlady know Irim. 

She Rad seen him many a time, and now her gnilly con¬ 
science made her tremble as it accused her of numberless 
actions, any oue of which coming under the dreaded thief- 
taker’s notice would suffice for her destruction. 

We have lost sight of Jouathau Wild for some time 
lately. 

The last time when we presented him to the reader wasj 
when he dashed down the street iu pursuit of Jack Shep¬ 
pard and Blucskm, who, just at that moment, were safely 
in the tailor’s shop. 

He was now on a false scent, and though he spent 
several hours iu searching closely, ho was unable to sen 
anything of bis prisoners. 

At last, weary and dispirited, be bad returned to bis on n 
home, where he was compelled to refresh himself with a 
little rest and sleep. 

_ Upon awaking, ho was informed of the desperate con¬ 
dition of his son, who had been much injured by bis fall 
down tbe stairs. 

This increased the ill-humour under which he was suffer- I 
ing. 


I He was deprived of a coadjutor who had proved himself 
of great sagacity and ability, at the very moment when he 
had most need of his services. 

He made his way to his son’s chamber, and found him 
in bed, groaning dismally. 

There was the bullet-wound ho had received from Jack 
Sheppard’s pistol, and the bruises and shakes be had re¬ 
ceived when bis father aud the mau fell down upou him 
and hurled him backwards. 

So severe were the hurts he had thus sustained that he 
had been carried homo iu an insensible state, aud now that 
be was laid in bed he found himself wholly deprived of 
| the power to rise. 

I It was with difficulty that he moved any of his limbs. 

As soon as he saw his father, a volley of curses came 
from his lips. 

“D—nit!” he cried, “what did you want to fall upon 
I me like that for ?” 

! lie thus threw the whole of the blame upon the thief- 
taker. 

I Jonathan himself, who had not escaped without several 
I severe contusions and wounds, was iu no very amiable 
I mood, aud a tempest of passion was at once raised between 
them. 

In the end, Jonathan left the chamber more furious than 
when he had entered it. 

The continual defeats which ho had met with had pro¬ 
duced a great effect upon his mind. 

lie found himself uuable to attend to his ordinary duties, 
though numerous important affairs were pressing for im¬ 
mediate attention. 

But Wild felt that he could do nothiug until he had 
achieved his so frequently baffled purpose. 

He had noticed that Blueskin and Jack were separated 
from Eilgworth Bess, and he was in hopes that this would 
somehow turn out to his advantage. 

Where she could be be could not imagine, but this ho 
trusted liis emissaries would orb long discover. 

But even for this he could not wait in patience, but 
sallied forth himself. 

He bad nothing but his trouble for bis pains. 

Each day he returned home without having met with 

the least success. 

Nor had his men been any more fortunate. 

The precautions taken by Jack and Blueskin effectually 
baffled them. 

Then as for Edgworth Bess, the reader will please to 
understand that during this period she was an inmate of 
Mother Eobotham’s bouse,, and extended helplessly on a 
side bed. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, if he failed to find 
her. 

As day after day passed, Jonathan’s uneasiness and 
anger rapidly increased, and at length, to such an extent 
Sid his rage carry him that not ouo of his men dared ap¬ 
proach him. 

His son George did not mend very rapidly, and it re¬ 
quired nearly the whole of Mr. Snoxall’s time to wait upon 
him. 

There was some satisfaction in knowing that he was 
gradually getting bettor, and this was the only satisfac¬ 
tion Jonathan Wild was able to obtain. 

A paltry one for him. 

As time passed on without receiving any tidings, a dread 
took possession of his mind, which he in vaiu tried to 
banish. 

It was, that the three fugitives had found some means of 
leaving the kingdom. 

He knew this was almost ail impossibility without the 
fact coming to his knowledge, for he had spies every¬ 
where. 

No tidings of this description had reached his ear, and 
yet he could not drive away the torturing thought that 
they had fouud some means of slipping off unper- 
ccived. 

This drove him almost frautic, but nevertheless he did 
not remit any of his exertions, and urged his spies on by 
every means ho could thiuk of. 

In this manner time passed on, until at length the time 
came wheiffEdgwortli Bess quitted the shroud-maker's with 
so much precipitation. 

While hurrying through the streets in a manner so well 
calculated to attract the attention of the other passengers, 
she was seen by one of Wild's gang. 




ltc r^'.^gnisod her, from the description which had been 
furnished him, and pursued her. 

But, aR unconscious that anyone was on her track, tho 
poor girl flew onwards, and by sheer speed outdistanced 
tho man, who, to his deep chagrin, lost sight of her. 

Once off his view, he know he had but small chance of 
seeing her again while she continued to maintain her pre¬ 
sent i ate of speed, and therefore ho did the wisest thing in 
the world, and that was, to set off te Newgate Street, and 
communicate what intelligence he possessed to tho thief- 
taker, who, meagre and scanty as it was, would doubtless 
accept of it gladly, and set all his resources at work. 

Such a clue as the girl having been seen in one particu¬ 
lar neighbourhood would be one that he would have very 
little difficulty in following up, and ere long he would 
doubtless make some further discoveries. 

'■ The man hastened along with all tho speed he was able 
to make, but ere he had performed one-fourth of the dis¬ 
tance which intervened between Westminster and New¬ 
gate Street, he was startled by a sudden command to stop, 
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which was nttcrcil by a voice familiar in the extreme to 
him. 

He obeyed instantly and instinctively. 

The voice which had pronounced the word “Halt!” was 
the voice of Jonathan Wild. 

Restless and uneasy, he was onco again roaming tho 
streets, in the hope of picking up some information. 

It was while thus engage.!, and allowing nothing that 
took place around him to escape his notice, that ho per¬ 
ceived this member of his band hurrying towards Nowgato 
Street at a speed which seemed to indicate that he was the 
bearer of unusually important tidings. 

It was in consequence of this that he called out to the 
man to stop. 

At the same time he made his way towards him. 

“ Where are you going ?” he asked, with undisguised 
anxiety and impatience. “ Tell me at once what has hap¬ 
pened !” 

Tho man opened and shut his mouth, and gasped con¬ 
vulsively, but he was breathless, and no articulate sound 
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came from his lips, though he struggled hard to 
speak. 

Jonathan, however, saw nothing of all this, and, in a 
more peremptory manner than before, called upon him to 
state what had happened. 

At length the man managed to gasp out his informa¬ 
tion. 

But when the thief-taker heard that he had lost sight of 
her after having once commenced the pursuit, he burst 
out into a furious rage. 

He had ascertained, however, whereabouts sue had 
vanished from his view, and leaving the discomfited 
janizary to recover his wind in the best manner he was 
able, he set off towards the. place. 

Upon arriving here, he commenced his inquiries, and 
almost the first thing lie learned was that a girl had com¬ 
mitted suicide a short time before by jumping into the 
river. 

Though this was an act which he scarcely thought Edg- 
worth Bess would perform, yet when he thought of the 
strange manner in which his man had described seeing 
her fly through the streets, he eould not help thinking 
there was a disagreeable probability of it. 

At any rate, he determined to learn whether the body 
of the girl had been recovered, and if so, to have a look 
at her in order to confirm or disperse his doubts. 

With this intention he made his way towards the river- 
bank, but talcing caro to prosecute his inquiries on his 
way. 

He elicited scarcely anything of importance, however. 

_ Upon reaching the water, he looked about him fer any 
signs of commotion. 

Ere long he perceived a group of people at a short dis¬ 
tance. 

He made his way towards them without delay, and im¬ 
perceptibly mingled in the throng. 

Here he stood listening. 

As he had hoped and anticipated, the subject of the con¬ 
versation was the suicide of the young girl. 

One man was relating to the rest tho particulars of what 
had occurred. 

It was the watchman who had been aroused by Edg- 
worth Bess springing on to the boat. 

Having deposited her in safety in the inn, he had 
refreshed himself with a stimulant, and returned to the 
boat, which having been left in his charge, he was respon¬ 
sible for the safety of all that it contained, so he did not 
dare leave it for any length of time. 

Before Jonathan had stood among the group a moment, 
he heard that the body of the young; girl had been taken 
to the Prince of Wales inn. 

Upon receipt of this information, the thief-taker turned 
away. 

Nothing more would be said that would interest him. 

As ho strode slowly away, he repeated over and over 
a great many times the name of tho public-house. 

At length he recollected it, and ere long his extraordinary 
memory furnished him with numerous particulars about 
the tenants of it. 

The information he possessed would, he felt certain, 
enable him to exercise a certain power over them, should 
circumstances so fall out as to make it necessary for him to 
do so; and now with a more rapid step he directed his 
way to the public-house. 

We have described how he entered it. 

We have alluded, too, to the consternation exhibited by 
the landlady. 

And now, having accounted for the presence of Jonathan 
V ild, which otherwise wuuld have appeared not a little 
mysterious and remarkable, we will resume. 

Tho alarm of the landlady, when she saw who it was 
stood at the bar, was great and unfeigned, and the thief- 
taker, as Lp perceived the impression and alteration which 
his recognition had produced, grinned hideously, and made 
another of his ironical hows. 

“Don't faint, Mrs. Piekman, I beg!” he said. “Now 
pray don’t! I am on the wrong side of the bar—I could 
not save you if you were to fall, indeed I couldn’t!” 

Mrs. Piekman, for such appeared to be the name of the 
landlady of tho Prince of Wales, clutched the knob of a 
drawer to save herself from falling. 

“Oh, Mr. Wild!” she said, “you have give me alum, and 
no mistake! Oh, lawk, sir, I didn’t knotv it was you! 
Excuse my being in such a flusteration; I cannot help it!” 


“ All right, Mrs. Piekman,” he replied, with a frightful 
leer; “you have no occasion to he afraid!” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Wild! Do pray walk in! This way, 
if you please, my dear sir! I have not much to offer you 
in the shape of accommodation, for, as you see, it’s rather 
a orkard time in the day!” 

“Stop your gab!” said Wild, rudely cutting short her 
apologies. “ Stop your gab! I’ve got something I want 
to talk about!” 

“ I know, Mr. Wild, but I am in such a flusteration now 
that I don’t know what I am about!” 

“ Keep still, and listen to mo ! Shut the door!” 

As he spoke, Jonathan Wild seated himself astride a 
chair, and leaning his arms on the back, rested his chin 
upon them. 

In this attitude he prepared to commence his speech. 

Mrs. Piekman had in the meantime closed the door. 

But it was perfectly easy for anyone to see that she was 
in a terrible state of mental agitation, which the assurance 
to which Jonathan had given utterance very little abated. 

Still, she had some of her wits about her, and, turning 
round immediately after having closed the door, she 
said: 

“ Before you begins to talk, Mr. Wild, be good enough 
to tell me what you would like to have to drink!" 

“Bah! Nothing! Hold your jaw, I tell you! Why 
don’t you listen to what I want to say ?” 

11 1 am a-listening, Mr. Wild, if you pleaso! What do 
you want ?” 

“ For you to be silent—I will do the bilking!” 

“Very good, sir; I’ll be as dumb as a door-mat!” 

“I suppose, then, Mrs. Piekman,”- said Jonathan Wild, 
suddenly changing the tone of his voice—“I suppose that 
you are well aware that I could hang you at Tyburn any 
day I liked ?” 

CHAPTER CCCXLV. 

JONATHAN WILD RECOGNISES EDGWORTII BESS, AND COMES 

TO A PERFECT UNDERSTANDING WITH MRS. PICIOIAN. 

“ The Lord be good to us!” said Mrs. Piekman, staggering 
back until she came to a chair, into which she sank with 
such force as to make all the glasses on the shelves in the 
bar jingle in such a manner that one would have thought 
they must have fallen off—“ the Lord he good to us!” 

“Amen!” said Jonathan Wild, with a hypocritical 
whine; “ I hope he will.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Wild, you have given me two such turns!” 

“ Shut up I I s’poso you know I can scrag you any day 
I like ?” 

“Ohyes, Mr. Wild!” 

“ You admit niy power, then ?" 

“You are a wonderful man, Mr. Wild,” replied the 
landlady, “ and I could not think of setting myself up in 
opposition to you.” 

“Very good,” said the thief-taker—“very good! I have 
then really found a sensible woman. H you will just do 
what I require, you need not feel alarmed about my getting 
you into trouble.” 

“ Oh, my dear Mr. Wild, you are the nicest man! Now, 
what can I get you to drink?” 

“ Since you are so kind,” replied the thief-taker, “ I don’t 
mind if I do have something.” 

“ Only say what you’ll have, my dear sir, and you shall 
have it—-that is, if I have got it in the house.” 

“Oh, thank you!” said Jonathan, with another hideous 
leer. “ Have you got any brandy ?” 

“ Oh yes, Mr. Wild, and some of the very best 
quality.” 

“ Then bring me half a pint in a basin, and stir it up 
with a red-hot poker.” 

The landlady looked rather surprised at this order. 

Nevertheless, she got up and drew tho brandy, and then 
went out of the room for a basin and a red-hot poker. 

During her absence, Jonathan rested his head on his 
arms, and gave himself up to deep and earnest thought- 

He was arranging in his mind what he should do. 

He was disturbed in his ruminations by tho entrance of 
Mrs. Tickman, who had literally obeyed his orders, and 
carried in one hand an empty basin, and in the other a red- 
hot poker which she had just taken from the fire. 

Very gravely, then, Wild poured the brandy out of the 
little pewter measure into the basin, and stirred it rigor¬ 
ously with the red-hot poker. 
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He then offered the truly fiery beverage to Mrs. Pickman, 
•who, however, declined to partake of any of it. 

Wild then quaffed it himself, and having returned the 
poker to tho landlady, desired her once moro to seat herself 
and listen to what ho had to say. 

“ You think it will answer your purpose best, then, to 
keep in with me ?” he said. 

Mrs. Pickman nodded. 

“So ill' I,” replied Jonathan; “and, as I said a little 
while ago, if you will give me the information I require, 
you will have nothing to fear from me.” 

“What is it you want to know ?” 

“A girl has been brought here-” 

“Yes, there has,” interrupted Mrs. Pickman. “I think 
it’s a shame my house should be a home for such hussies !” 

“ Home ?’’ said Jonathan. “ She is not dead, then ?” 

“Dead ? Oh deal' no. nothing of the sort!” 

“ Good!” said the thief-taker, gleefully rubbing Ids 
hands together. “ Describe her to me—tell me what sbo 
looked like!” 

Mrs. Pickman did so. 

From the words she uttered, Jonathan became imme¬ 
diately convinced that he was on the right scent, and that 
tho young girl brought in was really Edgworth Bess, 
though what could have occurred to prompt her to commit 
suicide he was quite at a loss to think. 

Ho had other matters to attend to, however, and ho re¬ 
served a consideration upon this point until another oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Eagerly Jonathan put the next question. 

“Where is she now?” he said. “ What has become of 
her?” 

Mrs. Pickman, who, with a woman’s penetration, saw in 
a moment that Jonathan was interested in this girl’s fate, 
and that his presence there on that occasion was solely 
owing to her, replied at once: 

“ The doctor came to see her. She has recovered, and 
now sho is upstairs in bed.” 

“ Indeed! Can it really be so ?” 

Wild chuckled, and his eyes grew bright as he spoke. 

After so many defeats and his late want of success, he 
could scarcely bring himself to believe in the reality of 
such good fortune. 

“ Oh yes, she’s upstairs safe enough, never foar!” 

“ You must let me see her.” 

“ You, Mr. Wild ?” 

“Yes, me!” 

“ But sho is asleep 1” 

“ So much tho better; I would not have her see me for 
worlds. If sho is asleep, take me up to her. One glanco 
will convince me whether it is the girl of whom I am in 
search.” 

“ I can’t refuse you anything, Mr, Wild. Please to 
follow me.” 

Jonathan needed no second bidding. 

On tiptoe ho followed Mrs. Pickman up the stairs. 

At length the landlady paused before the door of a bed¬ 
room. 

“ Wait a moment,” she said, in a whisper. “ Wait here, 
and I will go in and see whether she really sleeps.” 

“ Do so—do so!” said Wild, as he stood aside and allowed 
her to pass him. 

On tiptoe the landlady entered the bedchamber. 

Just sufficient of the dim light of early day struggled in 
through the window to enable her to distinguish tho 
various familiar objects in the room. 

It was a rude bed upon which poor Edgworth Bess had 
been laid, and was by no means the best in the house. 

There were no curtains to shield it trom draught. 

The four bare posts looked cheerless and poverty- 
stricken. 

Cautiously Mrs. Pickman approached the bed. 

The first glance that she cast upon it showed her that 
Edgworth Bess was still sleeping. 

Turning round, sho was about to retrace her steps to the 
door, when she saw that Jonathan had projected his 
hideous head into the apartment, and was looking earnestly 
towards her. 

She beckoned for him to approach, and at the same time 
placed her finger on her lips to enjoin silence. 

Jonathan’s boots creaked ominously as ho crept across 
the uncarpeted floor, but the noiso made was not enough to 
have aroused the lightest sleeper. 

In one moro moment Jonathan gained tho bedside. 


The very first glance confirmed those hopes which he 
hail been almost afraid to entertain. 

It was indeed the poor heiress whom he so much desired 
to have in his own keeping who lay slumbering before him 
on the wretched bed. 

He could not conceal his exultation and satisfaction from 
the piercing gaze of the landlady, who resolved, if possible, 
to turn it to her own advantage. 

The thief-taker chuckled, and, clasping his hands behind j 
his back, gazed long and earnestly upon the pinched and ' 
pallid features. 

He did not give utterance to a single word, but his 
thoughts were nevertheless busy. 

He could see directly that tho state of Edgworth Bess 1 
was by far too critical to make it possible to remove her i 
without incurring very great danger of her life. 

This it was to his interest to preserve. 

To leave her, however, where she was, would be attended i 
with a certain amount of danger. 

He had lost her so many times when he thought he had 
her safe, that he could not feel secure now without she was 
immediately under his eye. 

And this seemed impossible. 

His only hopo lay in the landlady, and from the fact of 
her being so deeply in his power as she was, he thought 
he should bo able to bind her over to his interest. 

These cogitations occupied his mind for some moments 
while he stood gazing upon the girl’s countenance, which, 
as tho light grew stronger, he could seo with greater dis¬ 
tinctness. 

He was warned of tho impropriety of lingering longer 
by a slight movement. 

He drew aside. 

Mrs. Pickman trod softly in his steps. 

The stairs were descended and the bar reached without 
the exehangement of a single word. . 

Upon arriving here, they mechanically assumed their old 
positions. 

Then Wild spoke. 

“I want that girl upstairs taken particular care of,” ho 
said. 

“ I know that,” rejoined Mrs. Pickman, with a satisfied 
nod. 

Wild frowned. 

He did not want this woman to know too much. 

“I hope you’ll bear in mind that I have the power to 
bring you to Tyburn if I think proper. I wish to keep 
that idea prominently before your mind in order that it, 
may have a proper influence upon any arrangements we 
may come to with each other.” 

Mrs. Pickman shuddered and turned rather pale at this 
allusion to Tyburn. 

It was by no means pleasant to her, and she saw that in 
all probability tho only reward she would have for seeing 
Wild would be the negative one of being allowed to remain 
undisturbed in her malpractices. 

The largo reward in the shape of money which she s 
hoped to be able to extract from the thief-taker dwindled I 
away. ( 

Jonathan Wild was hy far too sharp for the landlady. 

“ I don’t suppose you like it,” he continued; “ but it is, 
nevertheless, necessary for you to bear it in mind. I say, ; 
then, that I waukthat girl taken care. of. I would not trouble j 
you if I could help it, but I can seo sho is not in a fit state | 
to be removed. Do you understand that, Mrs. Pick- t 
man ?” ( 

“I quite understand you, Mr. Wild.” 

“Very well, then. Mind this—I shall hold you respon¬ 
sible for the safe keeping of that girl!” 

The words were pronounced with peculiar and inde¬ 
scribable emphasis. 

“Me, Mr. Wild?” said Mrs. Pickman. 

“Yes, you!” continued Jonathan ; “and if she escapes, 
in any way whatever, woo be to you, for the very next 
Monday after that event takes place you will swing at 
Tyburn! I always keep my word in such matters, and J 
should think no more of having you scragged, than I 
should of smoking a pipe !’" 

Mrs. Pickman shuddered in spite of the effort she made 
to appear unmoved. 

She fully believed what Wild said, and had no doubt 
that, in this instance at least, he would keep his word. 

“ That’s it, Mrs. Pickman. When I come to fetch her, 
if I find she is not here, your life will most assuredly pay 

! 
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! the forfeit, so I hop-a you. will see the policy of looking 

] sharp alter her.” 

J n Do—do you—tliiuk—tluit—that there u much fear of 

‘ her getting - aw.iy 

j “ 1 don’t know—I cun only say she is a very slippery 
! customer, aud has got away even from me! ’ 

I A cohl sweat hurst out on the unhappy Woman's face. 

{ The thief-taker grinned derisively. 

| “So I wonld advise yon to keep a sharp look-out after 
j her, and don’t let anybody go up into the room besides the 
( doctor and yourself.' As soon as ever she is well enough 
5 to he moved, you may depend upon my ridding you of the 
j charge of her.” 

: Mrs. Rickman sighed. 

} Most fervently did she wish that the poor girl was well 
j enough to he removed at the present moment, for tlie 
I prospect she had before her was anything but a pleasant 
i one. 

' jfer countenance afforded Jonathan a tolerable idea as 
to the state of her mind, and now, imagining that ho liad 
frightened her suilieiently, he thought that (he proper time 
had ai rived to offer her some inducement. 

“ Yon are quite sure you understand me, Mrs. I’iekman ?” 
“ Oh, quite!” 

“ And I hope yon see the policy of looking very close 
after the girl, and see that no ouo spirits her away ?” 

“ Yes, yes!” 

“Very well, then. I have got something further to say, 
which may not sound so disagreeable.” 

Mrs. riekmun looked at him expectantly, but did uot 
speak. 

“ If yon take care of the girl, aud I find her when I 
come here to fetch her,” said Jonathan, slowly and empha¬ 
tically, “I shall make yon a present of a fifty-pound note 
for your trouble.” 

! “ Oh, Mr. Wild, you are too good !” 

J “ Not a hit of it'! When I come for the girl, ir I find 
1 her here all right, I shall give you fifty pounds down; lmt, { 
] upon the other hand, if I come here and find her gone, 1 
j ■\vill hang you at Tyburn as surely as 1 now sit here upon 
j this chair!' There now! It will be no good for you to 
lly, for I would hunt the world over but what I would 
find you and carry out my intention!” 

Mrs. l’iekman was visibly impressed by these words, 
hut the prospect of earning a fifty-pound note placed her 
somewhat at her ease. 

“You may depend upon my looking sharp after her,” 
she said ; “and if she lias managed to escape on former 
occasions, I think she will lind the difficulty of getting the 
better of me!” 

Jonathan was well enough pleased with this speech, 
and the resolute manner in which it was uttered. 

“The fifty pounds,” he said, “I intend to ho clear 
reward. Look—hero are ten guineas!” 

Jonathan counted out the coin from his pocket as he 
spoke. 

“ These are for expenses,” he continued, pushing them 
across the tablo towards her. “ You will see that she has 
the best, medical advice, and every attention paid to her. 
The sooner sho gets well enough to be moved, the sooner 
you will have a serious responsibility off your hands, tlm 
sooner you will receive your fifty pounds, and the better I 
shall he pleased.” 

“Yes, Mr. Wild!” 

“Above all, lie careful and don’t let anyone know a 
wan’d about my having been here—above all, don’t whisper 
it to the girl, for as sure as you do she will he off, and you 
will never be able to stop her! You can give the doctor what 
reason yon like for your desire to have every attention 
paid to her, and ascertain from him when she Avill he ready 
to be moved. When he tells yon, communicate with me, 
and I will have her off pretty quick!” 

To all this Mrs. I’iekman consented, and after a few 
more words Jonathan Wild left the inn. 

The landlady could not repress the nib-ranee of a sigh 
of relief when siie saAV him take his departure. 

As, hoAA'over, the reader A-.fi 11 doubtless surmise, Jona¬ 
than Wild did not go far. 

Indeed, he took care not to lose sight of the inn. 

Then, standing still, he took a whistle, Avhich he carried 
suspended from his neck by a chain, and blew three shrill 
blasts upon it. 

The signal Avas re sponded to by three men — members of 
his gang— avIio quickly made their appearance. 


In a Ioav tone, he gave them instructions as to W'Lat 
’.hoy Avere to do. 

Vs soon as he had finished speaking, these three mea 
directed their steps towards the l’rince of Wales inn. 

Jonathan Wild Avatehed them for some distance, and 
then, turning round, he Avalked slowly from the spot. 


CHAPTER CCCXLVI. 

BLUEEKIN HAS A PERILOUS ADVENTURE AVITII THE SEN¬ 
TINEL in st. jamks’s park. 

When the police officer Avho fired at lilucskin saAV that 
the bullet had produced no effect, and that our old friend 
heat a precipitate retreat, he called out to somo of his com¬ 
panions to follow him. 

To have got tirrough the trap-door by springing up and 
catching hold of the edge of it was a feat Avhich they Avere 
doubtful about being able to perform; and besides Avliich, it 
avouIiI take So long to reach the roof one after the other in 
this manner that lilueskin Avould get a hopelessly long 
start of them. 

Vfith a quickness of thought for which he desorved 
credit, one of the officers opened the door on the landing 
that Avas nearest to him, and entered tho chamber into 
which it led. 

Hastening towards tho window, ho seized a table. 

Several toilette articles wore upon it, but ho remorse¬ 
lessly swept them on to the floor, and hastened hack to the 
landing with his prize. 

Tliis table, then, ho placed immediately under the trap¬ 
door, and Avas about to mount upon it, Avhen another of 
the officers came fonvard Avitli a chair. 

This chair Avas placed on the table, and it then became 
a perfectly easy matter to reach the trap-door. 

All this was done Avitli a rapidity that %vas really be¬ 
wildering. 

Up they sprang, one after another, and got on to the 
roof. 

Here, of course, the first thing they saw Avas tho young 
girl. 

A momentary delay took place, for they could not con¬ 
trol their astonishment. 

Nevertheless, they did not lose sight of the original 
object of their pursuit. 

Leaving two of their number Avitli tho girl—wlio, in 
accordance Avith the commands of their superior officer, 
they took prisoner—the remainder scrambled over the roof 
as fast as they could, in the hope ere long of finding some¬ 
thing that Avould put thorn on tho track of the fugitive. 

The night, hoAvever, Avas unfavourable in the extreme 
for them. 

The suoav and sleet came doAvn uncomfortably com¬ 
pounded, making the tiles so slippery that it was with the 
utmost difficulty they retained then’ footing. 

The open trap-door over the empty house attracted their 
attention. 

They gave one glance around them, and not being able 
to see a trace of a human being, they not unnaturally came 
to the conclusion that he had made his Avay in this direc¬ 
tion. 

Acting upon this supposition, they one after another 
jumped doAvn on to tlie landing, aud this was tho lumber¬ 
ing sound Avhich had reached Blueskin’s ears after turning 
aAvay from the Avindow in the front room. 

He Avould now have to be speedy in oil his movements if 
lie Avished to escape capture, for, from the manner they had 
already behaved, he could tell tho oflleers Avere desperately 
in earnest. 

Despite, then, the pain Avhich his sprained ankle occa¬ 
sioned him, Llueskin hastily descended the remaining 
flight of stairs. 

In the passage below he Avas compelled to pause. 

Wistfully he looked tOAvards tho front door, through 
which he Avould fain have made his Avay. 

Rut that Avas impossible. 

His sole hope lay in being able to find somo modo of 
getting out at the hack. 

- Unfortunately, hoAvever, he had no idea what kind of 
house it Avas, nor the plan upon which it had been built 

All he could do Avas to trust to his luck, Avith the hope 
that it would befriend him, as it had done on former occa¬ 
sions. 

Almost at random, then, it may be said, he opened a! 
door and passed through it. | 
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He imagined it led into a room, but whether it did so or 
not ho could not toll, for the most utter darkness sur¬ 
rounded him. 

His first care, after having passed through this door, was 
to close it, and then feel for tlio fastenings. 

There was a lock, but no key, so this was useless. 

At the top aud bottom of the door, however, was a bolt, 
and he immediately shot them into their sockets. 

This would be a barrier to the approach of his foes, even 
if a slight one. 

For a moment ho was safe, and so he lighted a match, of 
which he had plenty in his possession. 

The tiny flame which this gave forth enabled him to see 
that, as he had suspected, he was standing in a room. 

It was entirely destitute of furniture. 

Straight before him was the window, the shutters of 
which were closed. He advanced towards it immediately, 
but before be could reach it the match expired. 

Ho did not delay to ignite auother, but walked on in the 
dark with his hands extended before him. 

He soon came in contact with the window, and, guided 
by his sense of touch alone, found the fastening by which 
it was secured, and undid it. 

Quickly raising it in the sasli, he felt for the fastenings 
of the shutters. 

These consisted merely of two bolts, which ho drew 
back readily enough, although they were literally rusted iu 
their sockets. 

The shutters were composed of two perpendicular 
leaves. 

One of these he swung back, and then hastily got 
through tho window. 

As he did so, he could hear his enemies approaching. 

In order to leave as little trace as ho could of tho route 
he had taken, he paused to close tho window, and the 
shutters also, though of course, as he stood outside, he 
could fasten neither. 

This done, he looked about him, and found himself in a 
rather large garden, which was thickly overgrown with 
vegetation. 

Across this he made his way at full speed until he came 
to some palisades, which effectually prevented his further 
progress. 

Here ho paused, and looked back. 

The trampling of feet struck upon his ears, and showed 
him that his foes had already tracked him to the garden, 
and were by no moans disposed to give up tho pursuit. 

What was on the other side of tho palisades it was now 
his business to discover. 

At first he was baffled, but his joy may bo imagined 
when he found that be was looking into St. James’s 
Park, 

Could he but gain this _vast enclosure, ho felt that he 
should have a better chance of making liis escape than he 
had yet possessed. 

Tho difficulty was to climb over the palings, which were 
a great height. 

The crashing of the Lushes warned him that tho officers 
wore very close behind, and this nerved him to make a 
desperate effort. 

Jumping up, he caught hold of the branch of a tree, and 
using this as a means of raising himself, contrived to get to 
the top of the paliugs. , 

Once having accomplished this, the rest was easy. 

Standing on them, he released his hold of the branch of 
the tree and jumped down, although tho depth was con¬ 
siderable. 

Just as he sprang into the air, a shot was fired. 

One of the officers had seen him, but owing to Blueskin 
having changed his position so quickly, his aim was de¬ 
stroyed. 

Our old friend reached the ground unhurt, but found that 
liis troubles were by no means over. 

Scarcely had liis feet touched tho ground, and before the 
report of tho pistol had fairly died away, before he was 
startled by the dull trauip, tramp of many footsteps. 

They were approaching him, aud from the regular timo 
that ivas kept he could tell they were soldiers on the 
march. 

More he did not wait to hoar, but sped Across tho spacious 
piece of ground near the Home Guards with tbo blind haste 
of a bunted hare, intent only upon reaching the enclosure. 

Suddenly he saw a man plant himscdl directly in his 
path. 


It was a sentinel, who, alarmed in hi's monotonous walk, 
first hv the pistol-shot and then the other uoiss which had 
succeeded it, placed himself directly in the way of the fugi¬ 
tive, thinking by this moans to stop him. 

Blueskin came on like a hurricane. 

He saw the man place himself before him. 

He saw him hold his musket horizontally before him. 

But Blueskin could uot stop himself, nor did he see the 
man until it was too late for him to turn aside. 

A collision was inevitable. 

It was a violent one. 

In vain tho sentinel strove to keep his feet. 

He was dashed to the ground in an instant,, and Blue¬ 
skin tore over his body with scarcely diminished speed. 

The soldiers he had heard approaching were those who 
were going tho round, as it is called, to relieve the sentinels 
on duty. 

The officer in command of them, perceiving that some¬ 
thing of an unusual character was taking place, cried out 
“ Halt!” 

At this moment the police officers made their way into 
the park, and acquainted him with the particulars. 

The officer then immediately ordered three blasts to be 
blown upon a bugle. 

This signal ho knew would be understood by the senti¬ 
nels on guard at the different entrances and exits of the 
park. 

Its meaning was, that they wore to allow no person to 
pass out, but to take prisoner any person who attempted 
to do so. 

The clear, shrill notes of the bugle rang out with beau¬ 
tiful effect in the silent park, and were clearly heard by all 
the sentinels, who immediately closed the gates and placed 
their backs against them. 

Blueskin beard the suunds, and wondered greatly what 
they signified. 

He was, however, unablo to come to any conclusion 
further than that it was a signal of some sort. 

It was not without difficulty that he escaped tho 
clutch of tho sentinel; but he did so, and directly ’after¬ 
wards reached the palings skirting the enclosure. 

These wore of no great height, and ho vaulted over them 
easily. 

He paused here for breath. 

lie could see nothing of liis foos, though he strained his 
eyes to the utmost in endeavouring to do so. 

To have lingered, however, would have been dangerous 
iu the extreme, so he struck straight across tho enclosure 
until he came to the water. 

This ho was obliged to skirt. 

His idea was to throw his pursuers off bis track if 
possible, and make bis exit at one of the gates which 
happened to bo at tha greatest distance from Spring 
Gardens. 

He little thought that all the sentinels were watching 
eagerly for him to make his appearance. 

Ou he ran, then, somewhat comforted to find that the 
officers were not at his heels. 

After some deliberation, Blueskin resolved to make his 
way out by Buckingham Gate. 

Towards this ho went in a straight lino. 

As he neared it, he slackened his pace. 

It would be necessary to approach with caution, and in 
such a maimer as would uot excite suspicion. 

He walked forward slowly and steadily. 

He saw the soldier leaning against the gate; but, never 
dreaming for a moment that lie would bar liis progress, 
Blueskin steadily advanced towards the gate. 

The soldier did not move. 

Blueskin thought this strange, but, nevertheless, kept 
straight on. 

Ho sooner, however, was be within a yard or so of the 
gate, than the soldier suddenly started forward and seized 
him. 

“You can’t pass here!” ho said. “You are my pri¬ 
soner !” 

Our old friend bow comprehended the full extent of his 
danger, and knew if he did not succeed in mastering this 
sentinel that the remainder of his enemies would be 
upon him, aud then escape would be quite out of the 
question. 

A desperate struggle ensued. 

Finding himself seized, Blueskin strove his utmost to 
disengage himself from the soldier’s grasp. 
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This, however, he found to be a bj no means easy task, 
and in the encounter the sentinel’s musket exploded. 

The report was tremendous. 

Bluesldn uttered a curse at the occurrence of this 
unlucky incident, for he knew it would have the effect of 
informing the remainder of his enemies just where he 
was. 

He renewed his efforts to get free; and, to his unbounded 
surprise, found the sentinel’s hold gradually relax, and 
when Blueskin loosed him he fell heavily to the ground. 

Our friend now understood what had taken place, and 
the event which at first seemed so inimical to him turned 
in his favour. 

When the musket exploded, the chargo liad entered the 
sentinel’s breast. 

He had held on bravely to the last; hut his strength 
failed him, and he fell backwards, either insonsiblo or 
dead. 

Which of the two it was. Blueskin knew not, and 
scarcely cared. 

Stepping over the prostraio body of nis foe* he reached 
the gate, and opened it wide enough to allow him to 
squeeze tlirough. 

When he stood on the ontside, he felt in safety. 

Looking through the palings, ho could both sec and hear 
*is pursuers rapidly approaching. 

j£ore he did not wait for. 

L cv was his time to get fairly off. 

At fall speed, then, he turned to the left, and quickly 
gained the precincts of Westminster. 

He so wound and doubled upon bis course, that ho felt 
confident his foes would not be able to track him, and 
then paused. 

The night was about as uncomfortable now as well 
could be, and scarcely anyone was abroad. 

For somo time Blueskin had listened, but no sounds or 
signs of his late pursuers came upon his ears. 

That he was terribly exhausted by all that he had gone 
through and tho exertions he had made, tho reader will 
readily believe. 

Ho felt that to go further without rest or refreshment 
would be impossible, so ho looked about him for some 
place where ho could procure both these necessaries. 

But the streets were universally dark. 

All the houses were closed, and Westminster streets at 
that time wero only lighted by such .dim rays as camo 
through the windows of the various dwellings. 

Slowly he staggered on, until in the distance ho saw a 
faint glimmer, and towards that he directed his steps. 

Upon reaching the place from which it proceeded, ho 
found, as he had anticipated, that it was a small public- 
house. 

He entered without hesitation, for both tho houso and 
the landlord were known to him, and he was aware that 
he could trust the latter. 

Ho entered, sat down, and called for refreshment. 

Ho was served, without being made the object of atten¬ 
tion ; and his fust keen feeling of fatigue and exhaustion 
over, Blueskin buried his face in his hands, and, support¬ 
ing his elbows upon the table, endeavoured to come to a 
, decision as to his future course of action. 


CHATTER CC0XLV1L 

RELATES THE NOVEL EXPEDIENT WHICH TIIE BOW STREET 
RUNNERS ADOrTED TO CONVEY JACK SHEPPARD IN SAFETY 
TO NEWGATE. 

Having seen Bluesldn so far safely through the dangers 
with which lie was threatened, wo will return to his less 
fortunate companion. 

So sudden was the attack which was made upon him, as 
we havo related, that he really had no chance. 

Ho was overwhelmed with numbers; and though he 
struggled gallantly to tho last, yet he gained nothing 
by it. 

Ilis wrists wero secured by handcuffs, and bis captors 
kept a tight grasp upon him. 

The members of the police force had some rather extra¬ 
ordinary ideas with regard to Jack Sheppard's powers. 

Had ho melted into air, or disappeared any such 
extraordinary manner, they would scarcely havo felt sur¬ 
prised. 

On so many previous occasions he had proved himself 1 


such a slippery character that they were quite prepared ; 
for anything. 

For tho most part, they could scarcely bring themselves 
to believe that they had at last got the daring offender in 
their custody. 

The chief officer, however, had tho good sense to scud 
off to Bow Street for a reinforcement. 

In the meantime, various plans were talked over for 
keeping their prisoner in safety. 

Not one, however, was deemed satisfactory, and the 
debate continued until tho reinforcement arrived. 

It was deemed fitting to carry him direct to Newgato, 
and not to risk confining so adept a prison-breaker in one 
of the prisons, or houses of detention, as they are called. 

They had no warrant to take him to Newgate, anil 
there was some little informality in the proceeding; but 
this they imagined would be overlooked, especially when 
the fact of his having been sentenced to death was taken • 
into consideration. 

At any rate, whatever blame they might inenr by so 
doing, they resolved to take him to Newgate; and here a 
fresh difficulty presented itself. 

How was he to bo conveyed thither ? 

No ordinary mode of transit would suit so extraordinary 
a character, and some special means must be devised. 

They had the dread about their hearts that, somehow 
or other, he would elude them, and therefore they puzzled 
their brains to find some means which would render this 
impossible. 

While this was going on, Jack Sheppard was surrounded 
by about, a dozen police officers, everyone of whom bad 
hold of him somewhere, and their number was sufficient ly 
great to completely surround him. 

His chances of escape were now few indeed, but bis 
captors were very far from feeling either satisfied or 
safe. 

But the question how ho was to bo taken from Spring 
Gardens to Newgate remained unsolved. 

One mode that had been proposed and received witli a 
tolerable amount of favour was, that Jack should be securely 
bound hand and foot in such a manner as not to be able 
to make the slightest movement. 

In this helpless state he was to bo placed in a hackney- 
coach, and as many police officers as tho vehicle would 
hold wero to get in after him, and some more on the box 
along with the driver and on tho roof of the coach. 

But this proposition was rejected as not being sufficiently 
securo. 

They were afraid that at the last moment ho would slip 
through their fingers. 

At length it was agreed upon, as an amendment to tho 
last proposition, that a strong box should bo found of a 
size large enough to hold the prisoner. 

In the bound and helpless state already described, ho 
was to bo placed into it, and then tho lid of tho box 
having been firmly fastoned down, ho was to bo earned into 
tho vestibule of Newgate, when the lid could be removed, 
and the prisoner lifted out. 

This proposal was received with universal acclama¬ 
tion. 

The only difficulty was the obtainment of a box. 

This, however, could doubtless bo got over, and those 
police officers who wero not occupied in holding Jack dis¬ 
persed themselves ovor the house in search of the article 
they required. 

On the very floor upon wliicli theso events took place, 
and in a room close at hand, they found a largo chest. 

It was filled with linen, but they bundled this out very 
quickly and remorselessly. 

Then they dragged tho box out on to the landing. 

The other officers hailed its appearance with a shout of 
satisfaction. 

That they wore all very much elated with the prize they 
had made tho reader may feel sure, and not oven the • 
presence of their superior officer could repress it. 

Jack looked at tho largo, lumbering-looking box with 
dismayful eyes. 

lie could not sco how he was to escape from that. 

Tho officers looked upon it, however, with very different 
feelings. 

The lid was thrown back, and a glance at the interior i 
showed that it was capable of containing a much larger 
person than Jack Sheppard. 

i Attention was now given to the task of pinioning him 
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with rope, a great quantity of which had just been 
brought by an officer who had been despatched to fetch 
ft. 

Jack was now bound over and over again, until, to look 
at him, he presented the appearance of a huge mass of 
knotted rope. 

Fancying him sufficiently secure so far, they now lifted 
him as they would have lifted a corpse or any other mass 
of inanimate matter, and laid him on his back at tho bot¬ 
tom of tho box. - 

The lid was then shut down. . A 

A key was sticking in the lock of tho box, and this ' 
was at once turned by the chief officer, who placed 
tho key in his pocket. 

This was not, however, considered a sufliciently secure 
fastening for the box. 

It. was corded over in every direction with the remainder 
of tho rope, every inch of which they used for this 
purpose. 

The hearts of the police officers grew light. 

When they looked upon the strongly-corded box they 
were at case* 

Clever as they believed Jack Sheppard to be, they did 
not for a moment think, with all his cleverness, he would 
be able to make his escape. 

A muffied noise came from the interior of the box. 

Tho prisoner was endeavouring to make himself heard. 
Doubtless, although the sound came so faintly to their 
ears, he was shouting at the very top of his lungs. 

Ono of the officers put his ear close to tho lid of the 
box. 

Jack’s voice then became more audible and distinct. 

“Air—air!" ho cried. “Give me air, or I shall bo 
suffocated!” 

The officer looked up. 

“ What does he say ?” asked tho other officers. C 
“Why, he says ho'wants air," was tho reply. 

“ Air—air ?” 

“Yes,” said the chief police officer, who luckily hap¬ 
pened to havo a little more sense than his companions. 

Wo must bore some holes in tho box to let air in, or else 
the poor devil will be suffocated before we can get him to 
Newgate.” 

This intimation was received with dissatisfaction. . 

They feared that if the smallest hole was bored in tho 
box, it would enable the prisoner to escape. 

They looked, therefore, with the greatest distrust upon 
their chief when ho said: 

“ Go and fetch a red-hot poker, somebody. We must 
make one or two holes, or he will be dead before we got 
there.” 

With very bad grace, one;of the officers made his way. 
down to one of the rooms where a fire was burning, wJ erO 
he could obtain a red-hot p 

We may as well say hero that the remainder of the force 
had searched the house, and made prisoners of Mother 
Eobotham and the rest of their gang. 

The police officer did not, of course, find a poker red- 
hot and ready to his hand. 

Ho had to thrust one into tho fire, and wult viAV ’i 
heated. 

As the fire was a good one, it did not take very long, and 
so, with the instrument white hot, ho made his way back 
to the landing at tho top of tho house, from which tho box 
had not yet been moved. 

Jack Sheppard continued his vociferations for airland 
in some way or other managed to drum with his feet, cither 
against the bottom or end of the box. 

Tho chief police officer took tho red-hot poker from his 
subordinate, and burned threo boles with it in the top. 

Jack Sheppard was really grateful for the fresh car that 
came in through these holes. 

The chest was nearly air-tight, and had not his demand 
for air been attended to, he would certainly have been 
defunct by the time they got to Newgate. 

However, after one or two inhalations of the fresh air 
he felt all right, and in order to show liis captors that he 
was by no i)ic%ns dismayed or cast down by the triumph 
they had achieved over him, he cried out: 

“ Thank you, old fellow, I’m all right now, and Jack 
Sheppard is not the ono to forget a kindness!” 

The first impulse of tho officers was to laugh at tho very 
comical idea ni their powerless pri oner doing them a ldnd- 
ocsft. 
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But, upon second thoughts, they became suddenly 
silent, .and looked with fresh suspicion and distrust at the 
holes which their superior had bored. 

They fancied Jack had some deep motive for making his 
request, and the words he had just spoken, as well as the 
tone of voice in which they wero uttered, confirmed them 
in this idea. 

They resolved to keep an extra sharp look-out, for if 
Jack Sheppard did escape, they made up tlieir minds it 
should bo through no want of vigilance upon their part. 

They were aroused from these reflections by the voice 
of the chief officer, who commanded them to carry the 
box downstairs. 

As each end was furnished with a strong and convenient 
iron handle, they found this task comparatively easy. 

But the most amusing part of the business was to seo 
the amount of solicitude with which each officer regarded 
the chest. 

The two who had hold of the handles were looked upon 
with envy by the rest, who, howover, comforted them¬ 
selves with the prospect of a change in the bearers taking 
place. 

Had their wishes been consulted, each one would have 
desired to have hold of the chest somowbero or other, for 
under no other circumstances could they feel that tho 
prisoner was safe. 

In this manner, then, and without tho occurrence of any 
accident or incident, tho chest was carried downstairs 
into the entrance-hall of tho houso, whero, for a moment 
or two, it was deposited. 

The chief police officer was not a whit less anxious 
for the security of Jack Sheppard than bis inferiors, so bo 
determined—although the distance to Newgate was con¬ 
siderable—that ho would not trust to a hackney-coach, but 
have tho chest carried to its destination, the officers under 
his orders to take in turns the task of carrying it. 

When he mado known this determination to his men, it 
was received by them with evident pleasure. 

Of the two, they would much rather not havo trusted to 
a hackney-coach. 

They preferred tho honour of carrying tho chest to 
Newgate. 

These instructions having been given, and as there was 
no need for any additional delay, the box was raised by 
two of tho officers, and tho remainder falling into a land 
| of procession in the roar, awaited their turn to cany tho 
chest. 

As they emerged from tho houso in Spring Gardens into 
the street, it looked like somo strange and grotesque 
funeral train. 

There were sufficient officers among those who had 
arrived as a reinforcement to take chnrgo of the house, 
and to convey tlie her prisoners to tho lock-up, and those 
were the duties that were delegated to them. 

As for those who had gone olf in search of Bluesldn, 
they had not yet returned. 

We happen to know that they had rather a long chase 
after the object of their pursuit. 

Leaving all these, however, wo will direct the whole, of 
our attention to the olficers who carried the box in which 
I j.-'t .Thoppard lay in such a critical condition. 

The weather, then, on that night—which, from its event¬ 
ful character, we havo so frequently had occasion to 
describe—had by no means improved. 

The snow and sleet still came down, but it was now 
accompanied with a driving wind from tho north-east, 
which much augmented its disagreeable character. 

It blew steadily in the face of the officers nearly all tho 
way to Newgate. 

The sharp) icy particles with which it was laden seemed 
to strike their faces liko so many needles. 

But tne exultant state of their minds made them com¬ 
paratively heedless of the inclemency and disagreeablencss 
of the weather. 

On they trudged steadily enough, pausing every now 
and then to change bearers ; for, though Jack himself was 
not heavy, the chest in which he was confined was, and 
the officers found it a great task upon their muscles to 
carry their burden fax* 

Accordingly, tho chest was frequently put down and 
taken np again, to the great personal discomfort of the . 
prisoner, who was rolled about from side to side with very . 
little consideration. T , ! 

For tho information of those imacqiamfcd with London, 
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it may bo ns well to state that the distance from the house 
in Spring Gardens, where Jack Sheppard was captured, 
to Newgate, is somewhere about two milos. 

Owing to the slow rate at which they were compelled 
to walk, the journey consumed a considerable quantity gp 
time. 

Still the officers wore ‘satisfied. 

At every step they took, the confidence [they felt in 
having their prisoner secure increased. 

Scarcely for a moment had one of them removed his 
eyQS from the precious chest which contained so great a 
treasure. 

They were reconciled to their labour, to the hail and 
snow and sleet—in fact, they were oblivious of all but one 
object, and that was to get Jack Sheppard safely within 
the doors of Newgate. 

They calculated, and very plausibly too, that when once 
the box was safely inside Newgate, the lid could be raised, 
and the prisoner taken out' without his having the 
slightest chance afforded him of making his escape. 

Indeed, they told themselves that, before the lid of the 
box was raised, such precautions could be taken as to 
make it quite impossible. 

Wo shall see how they got on after being so far success¬ 
ful. 

For a moment, however, let us bestow a glance upon 
•hick Sheppard in his most uncomfortable abiding-place. 

His demand for air was most certainly necessary; and 
had not the holes been bored in the lid of the box in the^ 
manner wo have described, lie would inevitably hare been 
suffocated. 

When the relief came, lie was only just able to draw his 
breath in sudden and fitful gasps ; and he could feel that, 
the veins in his head were swelling and threatening to 
burst. 

Almost the first mouthful of fresh air that he obtained, 
however, had the effect of alleviating these symptoms. 

But he found his situation the most uncomfortable one 
that, he had over been placed in. 

Hound hand and foot a.| he was, in such a manner that 
ho could not make the slightest movement without the 
greatest difficulty, and placed in this hplpless state in a 
box that was four times larger than it need have teoc for 
such a purpose, it is easy to conceive how unpleasant he 
found it when the chest was lumbered about anyhow, for 
the officers did not study his personal comfort in the 
least 

Going downstairs was the worst. 

•Tack suddenly felt ono end of the chest raised much 
higher than the other, and bump went his head against 
the other end. 

— 

CHAPTER CCCXLVIII. 

THE POLICE OFFICERS MEET WITH A SLIGHT SURPRISE ON 
OPENING THE LID OF TITE CIIKST. 

The force of the blow was sufficiently great partially to 
deprive Jack of his consciousness, and the remainder of 
the stairs were descended while his intellects were in too 
confused a state for him to have a very clear idea of what 
was taking place. 

The bang with which the chest was placed down on the 
floor of the hall assisted to restore him to consciousness. 

As the holes were in the lid of the chest, he was able to 
bear the consultation of the officers, and at first ho listened 
with greedy attention. 

Presently, however, becoming disgusted with their 
needless fears, he set his brain to work to dovise some 
means of bettering his condition. 

Desperate as his situation was, he had not abandoned all 
hope of making his escape, though lie was well aware that 
the difficulties in the way of achieving his object were very 
] great indeed. 

Tint, Jack was n ot of a disposition to magnify difficulties 
Or to meet trouble half-way. 

1 As he told himself, there was no harm in his trying to 
escape, oven if he failed in doing so. 

! Accordingly, as a preliminary step, he set himself to 
work to find some means of disencumbering himself of the 
mass of rop e with which he was covered, 
j Could h e, like the Brothers Davenport, have called in 
I the spirits to his aid in untying the knots, the said spirits 
1 would have been more useful than they havo shown 
j themselves to be as yet. 


But Jack had no power of summoning spirits to do such 
material work. 

_ Nevertheless, he was not without the knack of freeing 
himself from ropes tied about him, of which the gentlemen 
just alluded to have made so golden a harvest and so many 
, fools. 

Sensible minds cannot but havo one feeling with regard 
to the effects produced by these exhibitions—or spiritual 
manifestations, as they are called. 

That feeling is regret. 

Regret that in the present day, no eminently tho age of 
universal intelligence, people could be found with such im¬ 
becile minds as to place credenco in so ridiculous and de¬ 
grading a superstition. 

But let tho world ho as wise as it will, thero will always 
be fools. 

It is a pity, perhaps; but so it always has been, and so 
it always will be. 

We must ask tho reader’s pardon for digressing thus. 

Tho similarity of tho incident will probably be som» 
excuse. 

Jack then, wo say, if ho could not call .’a tho spirits to 
aid him, as the Davenport Brothers pretend to do, yet was 
in possession, to a certain extent, of the old juggler’s feat 
which they perform. 

Accordingly, he set himself to work upon the ropes. 

But he found his task ono of extraordinary difficulty. 

He could not make the least use of his hands or his 
feet,. 

But he was able to raise himself up into a curious kind 
of sitting posture, and by the aid of his teeth, which had 
been left at liberty, lie set to work to gnaw through some 
of the cords by which his legs were hound together. 

This was a task so tedious that probably no other person 
than Jack Sheppard wonldhavo attempted it. 

But at length he got hold of a knot in his teeth, and 
with much more ease than he ever would have thought 
possible he untied it. 

The same operation he performed upon another and 
another, and by the time tho officers had finished their 
dispute, and picked up the chest to carry it into the street, 
he had freed himself of so many of the ropes as to be 
able to move with much greater ease and freedom than 
before. 

Stimulated by tho success with which his efforts had 
so far been crowned, ho continued them with fresh 
vigour. 

He was terribly at a loss for the use of his hands, and 
at first it seemed impossible for him to release them. 

Bnt having so far rid him* .> of the ropes as to mako 
the attempt to do this much easier than it had been, he 
tried and tried with a determination to succeed. 

His wrists were secured hv handcuffs, and his elbows 
wero pinioned behind his back with rope. 

His first effort was to remove the handcuffs. 

As his hands were so small as almost to bo styled 
diminutive, and so supple and flexible as to bend easily, 
he did not doubt that he should be able to achievo tho 
feat which he had more than once before performed of 
slipping them off. 

Tho only thing was that he was in an unfavourable and 
awkward position to make the attempt. 

He tried. 

The handcuffs were small, and fitted his wrists some¬ 
what tightly. 

Nevertheless, screwing his hand up into tho smallest 
compass, he tried to draw it through the hard iron 
ring. 

Ho tugged at it manfully, and boro the excruciating 
pain which every effort occasioned with the fortitude of 
a stoic. 

His teeth were clenched, and his lips tightly compressed 
together. 

But no sound—not even a murmur escaped him. 

The skiu was torn off the back of his hand in long 
strips. 

Ho did not care, however, as long as lie got his hand 
further and further through the handcuff. 

At length it was free, and then, and not till then, did he 
almost give utterance to a cry. 

It. would have been one of triumph. 

But he checked himself. 

So long as one hand was released from the handcuff h# d 
cared not for the other. 
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JACK SHEPPARD IN THE STRONG ROOM OP NEWGATH. 


He was content for the present tlxat he should remain 
encumbered with it. 

What he had next to da was to remove his arms from 
the cord by which they were secured. 

This was hardest of all, for at first he could not attack 
it with his hands er his teeth. 

By pressing his elbows together though, and writhing 
his body, he contrived to slip the rope lower and lower 
down his arms until at length he was freed from it al¬ 
together. 

He was now quite released from all the bonds which his 
captors had placed upon him. 

His whole body was at liberty, and if he did anything 
more towards his escape, he would have to make an attack 
upon the box. 

It was just, however, as he had got rid of the noose 
that confined his arms behind his back, that the box was 
put down with a sudden crash which shook every bone in 
nia body. 

Of course Jack could not see where he was, and, there* 
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fore, he did not take se much notice of this as *io would 
havejdone had he been able to look about him. 

It was not the first time by a great many that the box 
had been set down in this unceremonious manner. 

In fact, it happened whenever a change of bearers took 
place, and this was pretty often as they drew nearer to 
Newgate, for the men’s arms were tired. 

They had no consideration for the comfort of their 
prisoner. 

Each time they halted, down went the box with a bang, 
and not as though there was anything capable of feeling 
inside of it. 

We have said, then, that as soon as his limbs were at 
liberty, the bex was set down in tbs violent manner 
described. 

Then the next sound whieh struck upon Jack’s ears was 
a tremendous knoeking. 

Then he came to a correct conclusion as to where bo 
was. 

He had been put down on the pavement outside the 
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prison, and the knocking which ho hoard T7«s a summons 
lor admission upon the wicket of Newgate. 

This was a discovery which made him almost mad, and 
he beat frantically against tho sides of tho chest in a vain 
effort to free himself. 

Tho officers noticed this and laughed. 

The apprehensions which had for so long held posses¬ 
sion of their minds had for the most part vanished. 

They had little donut about being able to get their 
prisoner inside Newgate now that they had brought him 
60 far. 

The man on the lock must have boon sound asleep, for 
no notico whatever was taaon of tho officers’ vigorous 
appeal, and they renewed it. 

This timb they met with a grumbling response, and a 
sleepy-looking jailer made his appearance at the 
wicket. 

1 Hullo !” ho cried. “ What is it ? Is the blessed place 
afire?” 

“ No. But wo have brought Jack Sheppard a prisoner.” 

The utteranco of these few words produced a marvellous 
effect. 

The man who scorned so sleepy became suddenly wide¬ 
awake. 

There was tho click of the well-oiled lock, and then the 
door of the prison grated open upon its hinges. 

Ouce more, and for tho last tiino, the officers stooped 
and took hold of the handles of the chest. 

Two of them raised it, and it was not without some 
difficulty it was got up the narrow flight of stone steps 
and through the narrow door into the vestibule or 
lobby. 

Upon the stone floor of this place the chest was again 
set down with a force suflicient to dislocate every bone in 
poor Jack’s body. 

A thousand echoes were raised in that dreary, vaulted 
place by the violence of the concussion. 

The man on the lock looked with tho utmost surprise 
upon the wooden chest, and it was not until ho had re¬ 
flected for seme moments that he came to tho conclusion 
that the famous Jack Sheppard must be within it. 

Two more night-turnkeys, who had been sitting asleep 
in the little room adjoining the vestibule, aroused by the 
clatter and confusion of tho now arrival now made their 
appearance. 

As soon as he caught sight of them, tho chief officer 
addressed them sternly. 

“ Go and call Hr. Noakes,” ho said. “ Tell him wo are 
here with a prisoner of the utmost importance.” 

“ The guv'nor won’t be very pleased at being disturbed, 
I can tell you,” replied ono of the turnkeys, gruin- 
blingly. 

“ Never mind that. You tell him that 1 am one of the 
chief officers from Bow Street, and liavo brought Jack 
Sheppard a prisoner to him, for whoso body 1 waut a 
receipt.” 

Tho effect produced upon the two turnkeys by this 
announcement was quite as great as that which it had 
produced upon the man on the lock. 

“Ja—Jack Sheppard?” stammered ono of them, at 
langth. 

“Yes, idiot!” cried the officer, in a rage. 

“ Gammon !” said tho turnkey, as he glanced knowingly 
around him. “ Where is he ?” 

“ In that box,” replied the officer. 

The turnkeys gave ono glance towards it. 

That satisfied them, and they mado their way at onco 
into the interior of tho prison, taking the route to the 
governor’s apartments. 

Until Mr. Noakes arrived, the officers could do nothing 
but keep their eyes on the chest. 

This they did, and not satisfied apparently with this, 
several seated themselves upon the lid. 

And so the time anxiously passed, until the governor 
made his appearance. 

Ho was not long in coming. 

The intelligence the two turnkeys communicated to him 
was of a character well calculated to induce him to make 
the utmost expedition. 

He hastily slipped on his clothing, and having done so, 
took down a blunderbuss that hung from two hooks over 
the mantelpiece in his bedroom. 

Armed with this formidable weapon, which he always 
kept loaded and ready for use, Mr. Noakes descended tho 


stairs with the turnkey who had brought the intelligence 
close' at liis heels. 

On their way this man described the box in which Jack 
Sheppard was said to be, but, of course, he could give the 
governor of the prison no idea of how he had been put 
in it. 

The governor had a personal feeling against Jack 
Sheppard. 

lie hated him with an intensity that knew no bound. 

This is not to bo wondered at. 

Jack had, by his escapes, been the means of getting him 
into serious trouble with the authorities, and upon one oc¬ 
casion he nearly lost his situation. 

In fact, had he not been backed up by people possessing 
great influence, he would infallibly havo been dis¬ 
charged. 

As it hap^ned, he was allowed to remain in office ; but 
this narrow escape engendered a feeling of tho deepest 
hate in his bosom against Jack Sheppard, which would 
only be satisfied with his death. 

That this daring offender was once more within the 
walls of Newgate was such a piece of good news that he 
dreaded to give credence to it, lest he should ho dis¬ 
appointed. 

With an anxiety which wo leave the reader to depict, 
he mado his wiy towards the vestibule. 

When he made his appearance, a general movement 
took place among the officers. 

They had for tha most part clustered round the box con¬ 
taining their living treasure, but now they drew aside aud 
disclosed it to view. 

Upon seeing Mr. Noakes, the chief officer stepped 
forward. 

“ I havo brought an important prisoner, Mr, Noakes,” 
he said, “and one I should advise you to look sharp after, 
for fear he should slip through your fingers again.” 

Tho governor mado a wry face. 

Any allusion to Jack’s escapes was excessively distaste¬ 
ful to him, and so, in a by no moans pleasant tone of voice, 
he said: 

“ What prisoner havo you brought, Mr. Officer?” 

“No other than the notorious housebreaker, Jack 
Sheppard.” 

“Indeed! Where is he? I do not see him,” said the 
governor, pretending ignorance of tho contents of the 
chest. 

“ He is in that box, Mr. Noakes,” said the chief officer, 
pointing to tho object named. 

“ In that box ? How came he there ?” 

“Wo captured him and bound him securely, hut know¬ 
ing what a slippery customer ho was, wc got that box aud 
put him in it, and so have brought him safely to 
Newgate.” 

“ A good plan,” said the governor, with a grim smile. 
“ If you have got him in that box, I will answer for it that 
don’t got out of Newgate agaiu.” 

“ That’s all right, then! He is in the box, never fear, 
so give mo your i cceipt for having him in your custody.” 

“Fair and softly, good sir ! Not so fast, if you please*! 
I have not got him in custody yet. I must seo whether 
he is in the box or not beforo I give a signature for 
him.” 

“ Oh, that’s all right enough!” said the officer. “You 
be prepared, and we’ll havo him out of tho box pretty 
quick.” 

Mr. Noakes turned round, and directed his men to see 
that all the doors leading from the vestibule of the prison 
were properly closed and fastened. 

This done, he next ordered them to furnish themselves 
with either blunderbusses or pistols. 

There were plenty of these weapons in the lodge, aud 
tho turnkeys armed themselves with them. 

The police officers drew their pistole, and cocked 
them. 

All then stood round the box in an irregular circle, 
whilo live chief officer fumbled iu his pocket for the 
key. 

CHAPTER CCCXLIX. 

JACE S HEP PARD IS CONSIGNED TO THE STRONG ROOM IN 
NEWGATE, CALLED TIIE CASTLE. 

Ui’ON the countenances of all present an expression of 
great anxiety was depicted. 
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| The chief officer having found the key, advanced with 
it rather nervously towards the box, and much of the con- 
I fidence he had felt with respect to the security of his 
prisoner vanished. 

He felt the necessity, however, of screwing his courage 
j to the sticking placo; and so, calling out to his men to be 
/ upon their guard, and requesting two others to approach 
and seize the prisoner as soon as the box was opened, ho 
thrust the key into the lock and turned it round. 

There was a sharp, clicking sound, aud at the same 
moment the lid of the box was dashed violently open. 

They were astounded. 

Jack Sheppard, who they thought was so securely 
bound by cords, stood up in the box, with his limbs as 
free as their own. 

Era he could spring out and alight among his captors, 
as ho fully intended to do, ho was seized by the chief 
officer and his two subordinates. 

Jack struggled desperately with them, but he could not 
shako off their grasp. 

He was too overawe d by the numerous firearms pointed 
at him. 

It was impossible for him to escape all of them, and ho 
gnashed his teeth together as ho found that all his efforts 
had been in vain. 

He had exhausted himself, and that was all. 

This was indeed a most disheartening discovery to make, 
and he could not for a moment obtain tho mastery over 
himself, so deeply was bo disappointed. 

Of this moment the police officers of course took every 
advantage, and several, laying aside their weapons, closed 
round him and held him secure. 

Mr. Noakes had already taken tho precaution to send to 
the smith to bring the fetters, and a tremendous clanking 
din in one of the corridors without now announced his 
approach. 

Ho had got hold of the ir-'ms with one hand. 

They were too heavy to carry, and so ho dragged them 
along the stone floor of the passage after him. 

It was the scraping of the iron over the stones that 
made such a clatter. 

At a sign from Mr. Hoakes a door was opened, and then 
the smith entered. 

In addition to the irons, he carried with him a small 
portable anvil, and a hammer and rivets. 

His face expanded into a grin when he saw Jack Shep¬ 
pard, and without a moment’s hesitation or delay he 
walked right up to the box. 

“ Aha, Mr. Sheppard 1 how do you do ?” he said, in a 
taunting voice, and throwing his implements down as he 
spoke, “You don’t look quite so fresh aud well as you 
did the last time I performed this little service for you! 
Ah, well, you have given me a deal of trouble; but when 
you escaped last time I made up my mind that I would 
keep you secure if ever you passed through my hands 
again, and so I set to work to make a set of jewelry 
heavier and stronger than had ever been seen before. I 
thought I was never going to have an opportunity of 
using them; but here you are again, and here are tho 
irons, and if you get out of them I will forfeit my 
head.” 

While running on in this style, tho smith was busy in 
arranging liis different articles, and began to place them 
i upon Jack. 

The fetters were really of enormous size and great 
| weight, and no doubt they had been made expressly for 
j Jack Sheppard. 

The smith handled them affectionately, and clasped the 
i rings round Jack’s ankles, and riveted them there with an 
expression of satisfaction on his countenance that would, 

! under other circumstances, have been higldy amusing to 
witness. 

Jack Sheppard bad no chance of making any resistance, 
sod he forbore to attempt it, for be knew how utterly 
useless it would be. 

! So he stood still enough there while the smith gabbled 
! cn, and while the fetters were secured to his person, 
j When this was finished, he found himself loaded with 
| about two hundredweight of iron; but, for all that, tho 
■ officers did not deem it safe to release their grasp, though 

i Tack could not possibly have moved, except slowly and 

i with great difficulty. 

I The chief officer, however, now ventured to renew his 
l request to the governor for a receipt to the effect that he 
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j had deli’,•ere’ the prisoner, and this Mr. N-wikes could no 
longer refuse to furmsi*. 

He accordingly filled up and signed the printed form 
that was used on such occasions, and handed it to the 
officer, who he at tho same time requested to remain until 
he had seen Jack properly disposed of in a cell. 

To this no objection was made, and the governor called 
out to one of the turnkeys to get the key of tho Castle. 

The Castle was the name that tv as given to a strong 
room in Newgate which in former times, tradition said, 
was tie place where many valuables were kept, though 
what valuables were likely to be in Newgate to require 
guarding we know not. 

Neither do we know why it was called the Castle, with¬ 
out it was in reference to its strength. 

The turnkey looked surprised at the governor’s man¬ 
date, though he said nothing, but simply took down the 
keys as bo had been bid. 

The other turnkeys provide themselves with lanterns, 
and tho whole party formed themselves into a procession, 
and proceeded in the direction of the Castle. 

What kind of a place this was Jack Sheppard had no 
idea, for he had never heard of it before, and the strange¬ 
ness of tho name filled him with curiosity. 

Tho distance from tho vestibule of the prison to the 
strong room was not very great, but Jack found the ex¬ 
cessive weight of his fetters made it painful in tho ex¬ 
treme for him to walk. 

The officers, the turnkeys, and the governor noted this 
with satisfaction, for it seemed to them an additional as¬ 
surance that Jack would not this time be able to escape. 

The smith rubbed his grimy bonds together, and 
chuckled with satisfaction. 

IL'v’dless, but not unconscious of all this, Jack kept on 
steadily, summoning all tho strength ho could, and dis¬ 
guising, as well as he was able, the effort it cost him to 
walk. 

At length, to his relief, tho door of tho Castle was 
reached. 

The whole party halted in the passago while the turn¬ 
key unlocked the ponderous door. 

A long time had elapsed since that room had been last 
entered, and the wards of the lock had got rusted, so that 
the key acted upon them with difficulty. 

By exerting his utmost strength, the turnkey succeeded 
in forcing back tho bolt of tbo lock, and then a vigorous 
push sent the door open upon its hinges. 

Tho lanterns which tho turnkeys carried only insuffi¬ 
ciently illuminated tho place, but Jack took care to make 
all the use of bis eyes that ho possibly could. 

He took in everything at one comprehensive glance, 
and dwelt upon those details which be thought would bo 
of service to him. 

Ho was not allowed so much time tor this as he could 
have wished, for his captors turned him into the cell. 

It was a gloomy-looking place, though somewhat large. 

But its smooth, damp walls had a disagreeable aspect. 

There Was one grated window, and through this there 
came the lirst faint rays of the approaching daylight, 
which, mingling with tho light of the lanterns, gave the 
place an appearance of additional ghastliness. 

Jack Sheppard was led to one portion of the wall where 
two staples were driven into the masonry. 

From both of these depended an iron chain of massive 
links. 

Ho was placed close to one, and the smith attached the 
chain to the iron bond that was fastened round bis waist. 

Surely, now one would have thought he was helpless 
enough, but his foes were not satisfied. 

They had noticed how he had contrived to get rid of 
the other pair of handcuffs, and another pair a size 
smaller was produced. 

These were fastened round his wrists, in which they 
made, when clasped, deep and painful indentations. 

The governor, and those who wero with him, now at 
last thought he was secure, and having, one after another, 
examined his fetters, ho was left to himself. 

The heavy door was dragged shut. 

The key was turned in the lock, the holts shot into 
their sockets, and every means taken to make it fast. 

With a feeling of satisfaction they all mado their way 
to the vestibule again, where Mr. Noakes congratulated 
the officers, and they separated mutually pleased with 
• oach other. 
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Let us return to Jack in his lonely prison cell. 

This was a sudden and unexpected reverse of fortune. 

It had come upon him at a moment when he least ex¬ 
acted such a catastrophe, and bis brain was puzzled to 
now how it had been brought about, for Jack was not in 
possession of those facts with which we have made the 
reader acquainted respecting t-he presence ef the police- 
oilicws at Mother Robotham’s, in Spring Gardens. 

This was a mystery to him, and was likely to remain so, 
for he had no means of obtaining any intelligence upon 
the subject. 

"When his captors left him, Jack did not attempt to move 
from his position. 

Ho felt the need of a little reflection, and so ho simply 
leaned his back against the wall and folded his arms 
across his breast. 

In this attitude ho gave himself up to thought* 

Tliero was much to distress, and nothing to comfort 
him, and ho sighed heavily when lie thought of his 
position. 

There was nothing cheering either in the object* with 
which he was surrounded or in the future that lay before 
him. 

For th© first time in his life, Jack Sheppard felt a sen¬ 
sation akin to despair, or hopelessness. 

The reader can account for it. 

Throughout the many and strange incidents of his 
chequered career we have seen how he has bor-ne light- 
heartedly, every reverse of fortune. 

Jonathan Wild found him more than a match in conse¬ 
quence of his undauntedness and extraordinary energy. 

Hitherto Jack had risen superior te every misfortune 
which had assailed him, and had set at defianco all that 
an adverse fate ceuld accomplish. 

Ncytr before had ho been so cast down a3 he wns at 
this moment. 

Never had he felt so nnenergetie. 

And why ? Edgworth Less was the cause. 

While ho had seen her tho object of tlie thief-taker’s 
persecution he had felt himself possessed of the vigour of 
a dozen men. 

But tho last intelligence he had heard respecting her 
was the cruolost shock of all. 

Patiently andpcrsoveringly he had traced lier to Mother 
Robotham’s infamous abode. 

Up to this moment it was clear that she had not been 
allowed to act according to her own will, but had been 
compelled to succumb to that of others. 

But what dreadful news concerning her Lad the young 
girl not communicated ? 

Edgworth Bess had been introduced to some young 
nobleman, and had voluntarily quitted the house in his 
company, and had not been seen or heard of since. 

This was a thought that was maddening to Jack, and, 
strive as he would, he could not banish it from his 
mind. 

What was he to think of such a circumstance ? 

Full well he recollected the circumstances under which 
he had parted with Edgworth Bess. 

no knew she had fled, from him in anger and disgust. 

lie had refused her requests—ho had turned a deaf car 
to all her entreaties. 

For doing so, she left him, and he had never seen her 
since. 

Sho had eluded his closest search, until by accidont h© 
learned that sho was at Mother Robotham’s. 

Ho arrived here only to receive news a thousand times 
more distressing than any which had come t® his ears. 

Probably she wo longer loved him, since he had shown 
her that he could refuse that which sho so earnestly, re¬ 
quested. 

He ground his teeth, as he thought that this young 
nobleman had constituted himself her champion and de¬ 
fender, and had, as a preliminary step, rescued her from 
that house. 

He pictured in his mind the poor heiress instated in 
her rights by means of this unknown nobleman, ami then 
what would bo more natural than for Edgworth Bess to 
bestow her affections upon him, as a recompense for what 
he had done. 

With these and a thousand similar tortures did Jacx 
rack his nviud until he wrought himself up into a state 
of positive frenzy. 

He felt, indeed, that ho was rapidly going mad, and he 


dashed bis head against the stone wall with all the fury of 
delirium. 

Conld but some one at that moment have whispered in 
his cazrs a foil account of all that had taken place! 

What a startling effect would that communication have 
produced. 

No longer would he have given way to the impotency 
of madness and grief. 

Once more would he have been endowed with that 
wonderful and resistless energy which suqtriscd tho 
whole world. 

Impossible as the task may have seemed, he would have 
set about making his escape. 

Little did he think that all those tortures he suffered so 
exquisitely were created by and existed solely in his imagi¬ 
nation. 

Such, however, was the case; and at that very moment 
Edgworth Bess was more securely in the power of the 
villanous thief-taker than she had ever been, for both Jack 
and Blut-skia were in ignorance of her situation. 


CHAPTER CCCL. 

THE GOVERNOR OF NEWGATE RESOLVES TO LOOK SHARP 

AFTER IlIS PRISONER, AND IIAS AN EXTRAORDINARY 

INTERVIEW WITH JONATHAN WILD. 

Mr. Noa-KES, the Governor of Newgate, after bidding 
adieu to the chief officer from Bow Street, stood for a 
moment on the flight of stone steps which lead from tho 
door of the prison into the street. 

there was a look of extreme satisfaction visible upon 
his countenance as ho gazed after the retreating forms of 
the officers, and he chuckled oddly in his throat. 

“I havo him here ©nco moro!" ho said, rubbing his 
hands one over the other with disagreeable briskness. 
“I have him once mere ; and I will take such precaution 
this time that were he ten thousand times as clever as ho 
is he should not have the least ehance of escape. I will 
make it my special business to look after him myself, and 
I care not how much inconvenience I may havo to put up 
with in consequence.” 

Muttering these words half aloud, half to himself, Mr. 
Noakes turned round and entered the prison. 

Giving a few orders to his men, he made his way to his 
own bedchamber. 

Upon arriving here, however, he felt but little inclina¬ 
tion to turn in again, and still less when he found that day 
had fairly dawned. 

He had dressed himself rather hastily when he had 
been summoned, but now ho set to work to change all 
that. 

“Ha, lia!” ho muttered, “I wonder whether Jonathan 
Wild is up. I dare say he is. We have not been quite 
such good friends lately as we used to be. Well, I don’t 
wonder at it, for no doubt he thought I was careless; 
but wc shall be good friends now. I will go and tell him 
that I have got Jack Sheppard again—ha, ha !” 

The prospect of making this communication to the 
thief-taker seemed to please the Governor exceedingly. 

Soon, however, his thoughts took a fresh direction.* 

“ I must take care he don’t escape again,” he said, “ or 
I shall never be able to show my face. But I haven’t 
much fear. It’s no good trusting to those turnkeys, 
though! I believ* they are all in league with him. I 
will take tho matter entirely into my own hands. Let me 
think now, what bad best be dune ?” 

Mr. Noakes finished the rest ©f his toilet in profound 
reflection. 

He had rather a thick head, and thinking was always a 
difficult task for him. 

As fov inventive power he had none, and yet, at length, 
by dint of hard thought he hit upon a scheme that really 
was excellently adapted to answer his purpose. 

llo was quite pleased with it. 

“ I know what I will do,” he said. “ Capital! That 
will astonish Mr. Jack, I rather think! I will go every 
two hours and visit him in his dungeon. That’s the plan ! 
Why If ho was to try t® escape, he could not do rg-uch in 
two hours. I 1 hat shall be it. I will go regularity, and 
never, miss. They won’t got tho better of me this time, I 
know!" 

These words wero on his lips as he descended the stair¬ 
case. 
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Upon reaching the ground-floor, however, he paused, 

“Let me see!” he said. “I was going to run round 
the comer and see whether Jonathan was at home or not, 
but before I do go, I will pay Mr. Jack his first visit; I 
can’t be too careful.” 

Mr. Noakes accordingly changed his course, and instead 
of going out he repaired to the vestibule. 

The turnkeys looked rather surprised and confused 
when he entered, for they by no means expected that he 
would make hi3 appearance again so soon. 

They had been standing in a group near the man on the 
lock, talking about the prisoner, and making bets whether 
ho would, or would not, escapo. 

As soon as Mr. Noakes came in they separated. 

The Governor looked all round and frowned, but said 
nothing. 

Ho walked straight up to the hook upon which a par¬ 
ticular bunch of keys hung, and taking them ho unlocked 
a door, and closing it after him, disappeared. 

The turnkeys wore naturally much surprised at this 
unusual proceeding, and wondered what it meant. 

They were, however, unable to come to any conclusion, 
and stood staring at the door until the Governor re¬ 
turned. 

He was not long absent. 

He threaded the passages leading to the Castle with 
rapidity which practice alone could have acquired. 

Upon reaching the immense door lie removed the pon¬ 
derous fastenings and opened it. 

A dim sort of twilight filled tho cell, and by the aid of 
this he saw Jack Sheppard sitting done on the stone-bench 
that was near the portion of the waH to which he was 
chained. 

He saw tho prisoner’s white face bent seriously upon 
him for a moment, and then withdrawn. 

As soon as he saw who it was that had come to pay 
him a visit, Jack resumed his old position, and took no 
more notice than he would if he had still remained 
alone. 

Mr. Noakes entered the cell and closed the door behind 
him. 

He came close up to Jack, who once more raised his 
head and looked him full in the face. 

Mr. Noakes said nothing in reply te his inquiring glance, 
but, with a wcH-practised eye, examined tho fetters in 
every part. 

Indeed he was not satisfied with his eye only, for he 
felt them also with his hand. 

They were quite secure, and at present it was certain 
that they had not been tampered with in any way. 

With a grunt of satisfaction he then turned away. 

Once Jack opened his lips ns if about to speak, but Ao 
closed them again without uttering a word, as though, 
upon second thought, he had deemed it most prudent to 
remain silent. 

He shrank back slightly when tho Governor touched 
him, but he could not escape. 

Mr. Noakes, however, saw tho movement and under¬ 
stood it, and he scowled. 

lie, too, remained silent, and as soon as he had assured 
himself that his prisoner was perfectly safe and in the 
same condition as he had been left, ho closed the door, and 
fastened it on the outside with scrupulous care. 

He theu retraced his stops to the lobby, •whore he hung 
the bunch of keys upon tho peg from which he had taken 
thorn. 

The turnkeys had not yot recovered from thoir sur¬ 
prise. 

Thoir curiosity was excited to the utmost degree. 

They guessed the Governor had just boon to Jack’s cell, 
but for what purpose after he had so soon been placed in 
it, they were at a loss to imagine. 

The more the Governor thought of Ms scheme the mere 
his mind approved of it, and there was a contented smile 
upon his faco as he said to the man on the lock: 

“ Open tho door, Smith! I am going out, but I shall 
bo back in less than five minutes!” 

Smith obeyed instantly. 

He took the brightly-polished key from his pocket and 
inserted it in the lock. 

There was a click, and then the door was open. 

“Keep careful watch, Smith!” said tho Governor as he 
rrossed the threshold. 

“ Never fear, sir!” was the reply. 


Slowly Mr. Noakes descended the steps and stood on 
the footpath of the Old Bailey. 

Ho was smiling more contentedly than ever. 

He thought what a pleasing reception Jonathan Wild 
would give him, and how acceptable the intelligence would 
be which he was about te communicate to the thief-taker. 

The breach which had for some time existed between 
them would be completely healed over, and Mr. Noakes 
well understood tho advantage derivable from being on 
good terms with tho villain Jonathan. 

With an airy, springy step, the Governor walked along 
the Old Bailey and turned the corner into Newgate Street. 

It was very early in the morning. 

The sun had risen, hut none of Ms beams as yet shone 
into tho streets. 

There was an uncomfortable hazy mist hanging about, 
and the air was raw and cold. 

Tito roads, owing to the fall of snow and sleet during 
tho night, were in a shocking stato, but Mr. Noakes heeded 
not all this; in fact, ho was scarcely conscious of it, 
although he shivered as he went along. 

The distance, however, from the door of Newgate to 
Jonathan’s house was very trifling, and he soon stood 
upon tho doorstep of No. 1, Newgate Street. 

Liaising the ponderous knocker, he brought it down with 
such force as threatened to split the panel. 

There was net a second’s delay in opening the door. 

The reason was that Jonathan was expected. 

It was Tenks who a-ppoarcd, and he looked much sur¬ 
prised when ho saw tha Governor of Newgate, for ho 
knew that he and tho tMef-taker'had not been very good 
friends lately. 

Mr. Noakes’s face, too, was full of importance, and so 
Tonks jumped to the conclusion in a moment that some¬ 
thing extraordinary had taken place. 

“ Mr. Wild is not in!" he said, anticipating the Gover¬ 
nor’s question. 

Mr. Noakes frowned and looked disappointed. 

“ Not in ?” he repeated, interrogatively. “ Are you sure 
of that? I havo some intelligence of the most important 
character to communicate!” 

“ No, h© is not in!” was the reply. “ Ho has been orn, 
all night!” 

“ When do you expect Mm to return, then ?” 

Tonks grinned. 

“ I do not know, Mr. Noakes. Old Johnny always 
manages to arrivo when ho is least expected!” 

“ Then yon can givo me no information as to when he 
he is likely to return ?” 

“No, sir, nor nobody else, but I’ll tell you what I Can 
do?” 

“What?” 

“Why, if you like, when he comes in, I will either send 
word to let yon know, or else tell him you want to see 
him.” 

“ Very well, Tonks. Tell Mm to come to the prison to 
me, as I have some intelligence of tho utmost importance.” 

“All right, Mr. Noakes!” 

The Governor turned round and was about to descend 
the steps when ho caught sight of a hackney-coach crossing 
over from Skinner Street. 

lie noticed it because it was the only veMole which 
happened to bo in sight. 

llo paused in his descent, for he thought there was just 
a chance that it contained the thief-taker. 

He resolved to see. 

It was indeed Jonathan Wild who was approaching. 

Tho reader will recollect that after he left tha Prince of 
Wales Inn, ho gave instructions to three of his men to 
watch the house closely, and they walked away. 

Ere he had gono many stops he was overtaken by a 
hackney-fcoach. 

Ho hailed it instantly, and instructed tho coachman to 
drive him t® Newgate Street. 

Upon nearing his destination the thief-taker projected 
his head out of the window of the carriage in order to tell 
the driver where to stop. 

As he did so, to his great surprise he saw Mr. Noakes 
standing on the dour-step. 

He knew in a moment that aomctln Hg of an extraordi¬ 
nary character had occurred, for the Governor’s face was 
full of expectation. 

Jonathan hastily relighted from the veliiclo, paid the man 
his fare, and then ran up the steps. 
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Mr. Noakes retreated into the hall. 

“ What has happened ?” asked Wild, instantly. 

“ I will tell you in a moment!” replied the Governor, 
with a bland smile. “It is good news that I have to com¬ 
municate I” 

“ Como this way, then,” said Jonathan, and as ho spoke 
he made his way upstairs. 

Mr. Noakes followed closely. 

The thief-taker led the way to the sitting-room, which 
we have so frequently had occasion to describe. 

He motioned to his visitor to take a seat, and sank down 
himself upon a chair opposite. 

But Jonathan took this precaution. 

He sat with his back to the window, while the Governor 
of Newgate had his face turned towards it. 

“ Well!” said Jonathan, the moment he had seated him¬ 
self. “ What is the news ?’’ 

“I will tell you, Mr. Wild, first of all, I want to mako a 
few remarks!” 

“ Cut it short, then!” was the growling response. 

“I shall bo happy to comply with your wishes in this 
respect as well as others, Mr. Wild. Of course I need 
only say that of late we have not been quite such good 
friends as we were some time back. Nor need I mention 
the reason. I am sure I am very sorry for what 1ms 
occurred, but really it was no fault of mine—I could not 
help it.” 

“ Oh, never mind all that! If you have got anything 
to say, let’s have it without so much d—d preface!” 

“Very good, Mr. Wild, Only I really did wish just to 
mention these things. But, however, sinco you don’t like 
it I will say no more, except that when that unfortunate 
event happened I made up my mind to atone for it if 
possible, and that is the reason I have never come near 
since; 1 for,’ said I to myself, ‘ of course Mr. Wild is very 
much vexed about what has taken place I know he had 
set his heart upon having the scnteuco carried out, 
and ’ ” 


“ Oli, curse all that!” said Wild, in a rage. “ If you are 
going on like that I am off!” 

“ I only wanted to prepare your mind.” 

“Prepare bed—d! What has happened ?” 

“ Nothing very serious! Don’t be alarmed! You will 

be pleased when you hear that-” 

“ What ? Curse you, why dou’t, you go on ?” 

“ Why, that Jack Sheppard is a prisoner in Newgate. 


CHAPTER CCCLI. 

JONATHAN WILD TATS A VISIT TO JACK SHEPPARD IN 
THE CASTLE. 

Jonathan Wild had hilf risen from his chair in his 
anger at the Governor’s prolixity. 

But when ho heard the startling and unexpected in¬ 
telligence that Jack Sheppard was once more a prisoner 
in Newgate, he sunk down in his seat literally gasping 
with astonishment. 

Recovering himself in a moment, however, he sprang 
up with a yell that was enough to electrify anyone, and 
then he grasped the governor by the throat. 

He shook his head to and fro with great violence, and 
so tight was his grasp that poor Mr. Noakes very rapidly 
got red in the face. 

“What do you mean?" roared Wild, “What do you 
mean ? How dare you come and tell me such a thing to 
my face! Jack Sheppard in Newgate ? Impossible!” 

The Governor gesticulated violently, for speak ho could 
not. 

The first excitement produced by the surprise being over, 
Jonathan released his grasp. 

“ Speak!” he said, “Tell me that again !’’ 

Mr. Noakes rubbed his throat and looked wishfully at the 
door, as though he would gladly enough have made his 
way out of the apartment. 

There was nothing to hinder him now that Wild had 
let go, but he had too much dread of his ferocious com¬ 
panion to make the attempt. 

He relapsed into his chair again, and Wild sank down 
down into his. 

Thus the pair sat. and contemplated each other in silence, 
while the Governor was wholly occupied in attempting 
to recover the proper use of his breath. 

Ho opened and shut his month, gasping like a fish that 


is suddenly lifted out of the water and placed upon the 
ground. 

The thief-taker, in the meantime, recollected himself, 
and overcame the first shock of his surprise. 

“ Speak!” he said at length. “ Speak, I say, and tell 

me! Can it be possible that—that-; but no, it is folly! 

there is seme mistake-!” 

“You have treated me very roughly, Mr. Wi'd!' said 
the Governor, ruefully; “very roughly indeed! I little 
thought that you would repay me in such a manner, for 
bringing you such important intelligence—!” 

Jonathan frowned. 

“ Once for all,” ho said, “ tell mo, and tell me truly, is 
this some jest, or is it really true that Jack Sheppard is in 
Newgate ?” 

“It is perfectly true, Mr. Wild! Believe me it is, and 
no jest! I left him then not a quarter of an hour ago!” 

J onathan again btarted to ln3 feet, but sank back into 
his seat. 

“ More!—more!” he cried. “ Yon must tell me more 
about this extraordinary allair! I cannot believe it! Tell 
me all the particular?.” 

Mr. Noakes did not hesitate to do so. 

He told him not exactly all that tho reader is acquainted 
with, but very nearly all—at any rate, sufficient to make 
Jonathan clearly understand the aspect of affairs. 

Its circumstantial character had the effect of remov¬ 
ing all doubt from Jonathan’s mind, who was at first afraid 
to believe in so much good fortune, lest it should in the 
end turn out to be untrue. 

Now, however, he felt almost certain. 

He questioned the Governor very closely; for it puzzled 
Wild to think how they came to bo in tho house in Spring 
Gardens. 

He could nut, for the life of him, imagine what brought 
them there. 

He was already sufficiently puzzled about Edgworth 
Bess. 

That she was separated from her two protectors he well 
knew; but he imagined she had been left in some place of 
safety by one of them. 

How came she then to he flying through the streets ? 

How came she to attempt to commit suicide by leaping 
into the Thames ? 

Some powerful motive must have led to it he knew; for 
it was tho last deed which he thought she would have 
committed. 

This was an enigma which the thief-taker had no power 
to solve; and he tortured his brain to no effect. 

He trusted ere long to be able to discover more. 

“ I cannot doubt any longer!" said Wild, at length. 
“ Pardon me for treating you as I did, it was the effect of 
excitement, merely. However, as you said at first, we 
have not been such good friends lately as we used to be; 
but there is no reason why that should continue, so give 
me your hand, and we will forget the transactions of the 
last few weeks!” 

“I am quite willing!” 6aid Mr. Noakes with a grin, as 
he took the huge rough hand extended towards him. “ I 
would much rather have you for a friend than an enemy!” 

“ We shall get on best you may depend, while we are 
friendly,” returned Jonathan; “because we are in a posi¬ 
tion to be of great service to each other !" 

“Just so!’’ 

Tho thief-taker went to tho cupboard, and produced a 
bottle of brandy and two glasses. 

“ Wo will just have one dram,” he said, as he filled his 
own glass and pushed the bottle towards tho Governor— 
“ just one dram, and we will drink to our future friend¬ 
ship !” 

Mr. Noakes filled up his glass, and drank off the con¬ 
tents with great readinesss. 

“Although my doubts are now quite at an end;” said 
Jonathan, as he put his glass down on the table, “ still I 
am sure I shall not feel perfectly satisfied until I havo 
been to Newgate and seen the prisoner with my own 
eyes.” 

“Very likely, Mr. Wild,” was the rejoinder “lean 
quite understand what that feeling is. I was, indee d, 
going to propose that you should do so, only you did not 
allow me an opportunity.” 

“Well, well—it’s all right; but I feel that it would do 
my heart good, and reconcile me to all my recent failures, 
if I could see him so secure as yon describe him to be!” 
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“ You will fin'd 1 have tot dcceivod you in any lespocL 
Ur. Wild!” said the Governor, rising; “and if Jack Shep¬ 
pard, with all his cunning and cleverness, gets out of 
Newgate this time, I will forfeit my hand!—My hand, did 
I saj ?—I mean my head!” 

“You had better keep him secure!” said Jonathan, 
significantly; “for if he was to escape again, you would 
most certainly lose your situation.” 

“I am not afmid,” said the governor, complaisantly. 

“ He is so heavily ironed, that he cannot move at all, ex¬ 
cept with the greatest difficulty; and then, I have hit 
upon another device for keeping him safe. Trust me, he 
shall not escape!” 

“ What is year device? Tell it to me, in order that I 
may judge of its excellence.” 

“Well, Mr. Wild, it involves a great deal of trouble 
and inconvenience upon my part; but then, it is such a 
serious matter, that I don’t mind that.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ I have determined, no matter what shall stand in the 
way, to personally pay a visit to Jack every two hours, 
and .iscertain for myseh that all his fetters are secure. He 
can’t do much in two hours, and I should find it out 
directly, so I take it he cannot possibly escape!” 

“ It is an excellent plan!” said Wild, in genuine ap¬ 
proval. “ And you deserve great credit for Laving de¬ 
vised it! I have never heard of a better plan. It.is far 
superior to trusting to fetters, bolts, or bars.” 

“I an. glad it meets with your approval, Mr. Wild, 
said the Governor—“ very glad, because it convinces me of 
the excellence of the schamo!” 

“Mind you fully act up to your intentions. Let me 
caution you against growing careless!” 

“ You have no need whatever to do so, I can assure 
you!” 

“Well, I do believe it would give you almost as much 
pleasure as it would give me, if you could sco him safely 
tucked up at Tyburn. ’ 

“ It would—it would!” 

“ I thought so, for he has brought you into trouble 
enough already.” 

“ Curse him! yes, so he has.” 

“ He has, and so let me caution you not to grow care¬ 
less. You will only have this trouble for a few days, for I 
will make it my business to see tho Secretary of State 
upon the matter, and will do all I can to get him executed 
with as little delay as possible, and I have no doubt my 
representations will produce full effect!” 

“ No doubt they will, and I trust you will carry out this 
resolution, for I can tell you it is not a pleasant duty!” 

“ I know that, but it will not do for you to depute it to 
anyone else!” 

“ Certainly not. There is no one that I can place suffi¬ 
cient trust in, and the least neglect-” 

“ Will be taken the utmost advantage of, for I know 
Jack’s character well. But come, fill up your glass! We 
will have just one more before wo start!” 

The brandy was poured out in no stinted quantity into 
tho two goblets, and drank in large draughts. 

Both Jonathan Wild and Mr. Noakes had good reason to 
fed perfectly satisfied with each other. 

The thief-baker’s brain was, however, too busy to allow 
him to remain long in one position. 

- Ho was tho first to empty his glass, and he rocs to his 
feet as a hint that he was ready, and waiting to moke a 
start. 

The Governor took the hint, and swallowed down the 
brandy at one gulp. 

“ I am at your service entirely, Mr. Wild—entirely at 
your service!” 

“Come, then, I am waiting to go. You have no idea 
how impatient I feel to satisfy myself that Jack Sheppard 
is really the helpless prisoner you state him to be!” 

“Follow me then, Mr. Wild, and you will find, 
when you enter tho Castle, that I have told you nothing 
but the bare truth!” 

“ I shall be so much the bettor pleased, then, and I shall 
have no room to doubt.” 

Mr. Noakes opened the door, and held it by the handle 
in order that the thief-taker might pass out before him. 

Jonathan was pleased with this mark of respect, and he 
descended the stairs with a feeliug of greater satisfaction 
about his heart than he had felt for somu time past. 

Tonks saw them descend, both wearing such an amiable 


and contented expression upon their countenances, and he 
marvelled greatly what could be the cause of it. 

Seeing them como towards the door, he opened it, and 
both passed out, arm-in-arm. 

Tonks watched them walk past the prison wall, and turn 
tho comer into the Old Bailey. 

“ There’s summat up!” he remarked, when he closed tho 
door, after they had vanished from his sight. “ There’s 
summat up I feel confident, but I’m blessed if I can think 
what!” 

The hour was a very early one yet, for the Governor’s 
interview with the thief-taker had not occupied a very 
long time. 

The streets were growing fuller of vehicles and pedes¬ 
trians ; but most of the shops were closed, and the business 
of tho day had not begun. 

The intelligence of Jack Sheppard’s capture had conse¬ 
quently not become generally known, indeed there were 
at present few acquainted with it except tho officials of 
the prisons. 

The nows would soon spread, however, and upon turn¬ 
ing the comer of the Old Bailey Mr. Noakes and Jonathan 
saw that a small group of people had already collected 
round the wicket of Newgate. 

"When he perceived this Mr. Noakes said: 

“ You see the news is getting wind, Mr. Wild!” 

“ Curse them, yes! What do they want to stand there 
for like a parcel of idiots ? I hate to have to pass through 
a crowd!” 

This was the truth, for Jonathan was very unpopular 
among a very large class of persons, and he was sure to 
hear something unpleasant, and perhaps he roughly 
treated too. 

Mr. Noakes noticed his vexation, and he said: 

“ It rejoices mo to think that I am again in a position 
to render you a sorvico!” 

“ What service ?” 

“I can enable you to reach the interior of Nowgato 
without passing tlirough that crowd!” 

“How?” 

“Easy enough! Look—here is the door leading into 
my apartments in the prison—we can enter this way!” 

Mr. Noakes paused as he spoke at tho private door lead¬ 
ing into the Governor’s house. 

He rang the bell rather sharply, and Jonathan took caro 
to stand with his back to the people, for ho did not even 
wish to bo recognised if ho could help it. 

The Governor’s summons for admission was very 
quickly responded to, and then the pair entered. 

Jonathan was exceedingly pleased to think he had 
avoided the people; and now he said, in quite a brisk 
tone of voice: 

“Do not hesitate or dally any longer, Mr. Noakes. 
Make your way to the cell as quickly as you can, for I 
confess my impatience to see him knows no bound.” 

“ You shall not be detained any longer than it takes us 
to walk from here to the Castle. By-tho-by, do you know 
where tho Castle is situated ?” 

Jonathan reflected a moment. 

“ It is under the Bed Boom, is it not ?" 

“ Yes, that is it." 

“ It is a very strong room, is it not, and one that ha3 
not been used for a cell for a long time ?” 
i “ Yes, I bolieve so. At any rate, since I have been in 
i office here, it has never bean used.” 

“ I thought not; and the Bed Chamber above—that is a 
strong room ?” 

“ Oh, yes, and the lock of that door has not been undone 
for at least seven years.” 

“ He ought to be safe then.” 

“ You are right!” 

Whilst this conversation took place, the speakers did 
not remain still, but made tlieir way towards the vestibule, 
which plaeo they reached just as the Governor uttered 
the last words. 

The turnkeys looked rather surprised when they saw liim 
appear, for they had no idea that he had returned, and 
their astonishment increased when they saw Jonathan 
Wild at his heels. 

Without saying a word to anyone, Mr. Noakes wont up 
to the peg again, and took down tho bunch of keys. 

Wild kept close to him, following him everywhere. 

The Governor passed through the first door, and closed it 
after them. 
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They then stood in a rather dark passage, and Jonathan 
said: 

“ Shall yon not tvant a light ?” 

“ No, Mr. Wild,” was the reply. “ Follow me !” 

“ But the cell—is that light ?” 

“Oh, yes! There is a good-sized grated window, and 
you can see everything distinctly enough.” 

“ Right! That is all I desire.” 

Jonathan Wild now directed all his attention to following 
in the steps of his companion, for the passages were for 
the most part involved in darkness, and the thief-taker 
was by no means so familiar with the intricacies of New¬ 
gate as the Governor, and it behoved him to be careful. 

Tho distance from tho door of tho vestibule to the door 
of the Castle was not. great, and they soon reached it. 

Jonathan noted with satisfaction the ponderous fasten¬ 
ings with which it was secured. 

Tho Governor removed them, and then unlocked the 
door. 

Jonathan’s breath camo short and thick in the intensity 
of his anxiety and curiosity to catch sight of the stripling 
who had been tho bane of his life—who had caused him 
more trouble than all the rest of the world beside, and 
who had thwarted him in his most daring schemes. 

Wild did not wait for tho Governor to open the door, 
but as soon as ho heard the snap of the lock, he rushed at 
it, and pushed it violently back up its hinges. 

CHAPTER CCCLII. 

JONATHAN WILD EXULTS OVER THE AGONY AND DESPAIR 
OF HIS VICTIM. 

Let us just take one passing glance at the proceedings of 
Jack Sheppard. 

Gloomy and wretched in tho extreme, as we have 
described in a former chapter, were his reflections in that 
lonely and dreary prison cell. 

How Jonathan Wild would have exulted if he could 
have seen him thus depressed with despair. 

But Jack indulged in his emotions, and gave way to 
these sad thoughts, simply because ho believed himself in 
utter solitude. 

Had he fancied for a moment that any eye was fixed 
upon him, he would have preserved a defiant demeanour 
to the last, no matter how wretched tho state of his mind 
might really bo. 

t i radually the faint light whieh struggled in through the 
grated window of the cell increased in brightness, so that, 
almost before he was aware of it, Jack found he could see 
all around him with tolerable distinctness. 

To anyone coming into the cell from tho open air, the 
plane would seem to bo involved in almost total darkness, 
but Jack’s eyas had become habituated to the gloom. 

Slight as this circumstance was, and dim as was the 
light, yet it had a cheering effect upon Jack’s saddened 
spirits, after being so long in total darkness, as ho had 
been. 

He recovered himself so much as to stand up without 
the assistance of tho wall, against which ho had hitherto 
been leaning. 

He tried tho length of the chain by which ho was 
attached to a staple driven in between two Luge blocks of 
stone. 

it was short, indeed. 

It was just long enough to enable him to reach a stone 
bench that was fixed to the wall, and that was all. 

As soon as he noticed this bench, Jack resolved to sit 
down upon it, for, as he stood, tho weight of the fetters 
distressed him sadly. 

It was nut without somo difficulty, however, that Jack 
carried out his intentious. 

All his limbs ached, and the weight of the irons caused 
him great torture when he attempted to more. 

When he at length sat down he experienced a great 
feeling of relief, though he soon found that if he remained 
long in one position his limbs got cramped. 

Deep and bitter curses against his foe came from his lips 
continually, as his eyes roamed constantly and restlessly 
over the foiir walls of tho cell. 

He resolved to think no more of Edgworth Bess. 

He made up liis mind that ho would banish her entirely 
from his thoughts, and to do so the more effectually he 
occupied himself with other reflections. 


Ho thought of Blueskin, and speculated upon his fatey 
which he could not help thinking was very doubtful. 

All he knew about his comrade was, that he had only 
had a very short start of his pursuers, who, as his own 
case exemplified, were men who were determined to effect 
their purpose. 

Biui’skin might have escaped, and he might have been 
taken prisoner; about the latter, however, he had heard 
nothing—not even the remotest allusion had fallen from 
the lips of either tho Bow Street runners or the Governor 
of Newgate, and so he indulged himself with the hops 
that he had succeeded in getting off. 

Rut this was very uncertain. 

Had Blueskin, however, been so fortunate as to elude 
his foes, Jack doubted not that ho would lose no time in 
taking prompt and efficient measures to aid his own 
escape. 

When he reached this point in his reflection he paused 
and sighed, for he no longer felt tho powerful impulse 
to urge him on that had previously existed. 

Insensibly then his thoughts came round to the original 
point from which they had started 

It was in vain he resolved to forget the young girl 
whose companion he had so long been. 

Suddenly he was interrupted. 

The sound of footsteps in the corridor without smote 
upon his cars. 

Nearer and nearer they came until atlength they paused 
opposite the coll door. 

Curiously and expectantly he turned his eyes towards it, 
much wondering who it was that had come to pay him 
this early visit. 

There was something unusual in it, for ho had not been 
an inmato of the cell above an hour. 

With usual deliberation the fastenings on the outside 
were with drawn, and the door itself cautiously 
opened. 

To Jack’s astonishment, no other than his old enemy, 
Mr. Noakes, the Governor of the prison, came in. 

Jack had raised his head to look, but now, when ho 
saw who it was, ho covered his face with his hands again, 
and bo wed his head upon his knees. 

no determined to take no notice, nor did lie until tho 
Governor approached and touched him. 

Then he shrank back as he would from the contact of 
some loathsome or venomous reptile. 

We have already stated the particulars of the visit, and 
also made tho reader acquainted wit-h Mr. Noakes’s motive 
for making it. 

When he left the cell, Jack again raised his head. 

He had now fresh food for reflection. 

He puzzled his brains to think of the motive which had 
caused the Governor to make this visit 

But ho could arrive at no conclusion. 

Ho was thoroughly baffled and bewildered. 

That there was something behind it he felt confident, 
but what he was quite at a loss to think. 

A thousand strange thoughts crowded into his brain, 
but. none of them furnished him with the least clue as to 
the meaning of the Governor’s conduct. 

At length, after perplexing his brain for a long time, fits 
gave up the attempt in despair. 

Once more ho assumpd his old attitude, and his thoughts 
reverted to Edgworth Bess. 

He did so unconsciously, but tho sad reflections which 
filled his mind completely unnerved him. 

But ho was destined to ho soon aroused from these 
thoughts. 

He was destined to be interrupted. 

Again came the sound of footsteps:, but this time they 
reached his ears with greater distinctness than before. 

He listened attentively. 

Then he became aware that on the present occasion two 
persons instead of one were approaching. 

‘"Dan it be possible,” muttered Jack to himself, “that I 
am going to have more visitors ? Oh dear no, such an 
idea is ridiculous and impossible.” 

Nevertheless, althongh he uttered these words, he con¬ 
tinued to listen to the approaching footsteps. 

They paused opposite his door, and he heard the fasten¬ 
ings removed. 

What could bo the meaning of this ? 

Was it the intention of his foes not to allow him any 
rest or repose whatever ? 
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JONATHAN WILD AND THE GOVERNOR OF NEWGATE EXULT OVER THE MISERY OF JACK SI1K1VARD. 

Was his solitude to be tbus continually broken in A mocking laugh came from Jonathan Wild’s lipo. 
opon? “Ha, ha! my pretty bird !” he said, “your wings arj 

He gnashed his teeth in impotent rage as lie heard the clipped, are they ? You find it rather difficult to fly now, 
murmuring of voices outside and the rattling of the key don’t you ? Ha, ha! And Jack Sheppard has really got 
in the lock. back to his old quarters at last!” 

No sooner, however, was the bolt forced back than tho It was not so much tho words themselves that enraged Jack, 

door was thrown open with such violence that it struck It was the thought of the person by whom they were 

against the wall. spoken, and the taunting tone in which they were uttered. 

A figure rushed in and paused before the prisoner. Jack was like a chained tiger, and Wild was well aware 

It was a short, bulky figure. that he was safely out of his roach. 

Jack cast but one glance upon it. The Governor of Newgate, too, having with superfluous 

That, however, was quite enough. caution closed and secured the door, now advanced to¬ 
ll was Jonathan Wild. wards his friend the thief-taker. 

His first impulse was to spring to his feet and clutch his In his hand he held the huge bunch of keys which he 
persecutor by the throat, and hold him until he was had used to open the doors. 

strangled. Ho finked his arm in Jonathan Wild’s, and the pair 

He did attempt to start up, but his fetters held him stood gloating over their victim, who now seemed wholly 
down. in theif power. 

He had forgotten them, and the suddenness with which What power could save him when he had not evC3 the 
he attempted to rise garo him great pain. spirit to try to save himself ? 
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I It was perhaps as well that the heavy chain cheeked 
j Jack when ho lirst attempted to rise. 

Nothing would have pleased Wild so much as to be 
able to work him up to the pitch of rage. 

Such, indeed, was ono of his motives for visiting Old 
coll. 

Jack thought of this, and vesolved to baulk the thief- 
taker and the Governor of their anticipated pleasure. 

lie assumed a moody aspect, and behaved As though he 
was totally unconscious of their presence there. 

This was a course of action that was above all others 
most exasperating to Jonathan Wild. 

He wanted to make his victim frantic. 

But without he adopted some further means than he had 
yet attempted, there remained no hope of him being able 
to succeed in his object. 

Jack remained immovable. 

Jonathan then tried the effect of exasperating his victim 
by talking at him. 

lie therefore addressed the Governor tauntingly, and 
Jack could not avoid hearing every word. 

His hot blood boiled, but still ho retained perfect com¬ 
mand over himself. 

Wild felt the necessity of changing his tactics. 

He was resolvod to carry out his intention, and the re¬ 
sistance he mot with only served to make him more deter¬ 
mined. 

lie could not bear the thought of Jack obtaining the 
victory over him. 

“Why, Jack,” he said, “can this indeed be you? Ha, 
ha! Well, I must say that the air of Newgate has made a 
remarkable alteration in you. Why, you,do not seem the 
saihe? Noakes, my friend!” he added, turning to the 
Governor, “ you have surely made some mistake ? This 
contemptible, paltry, chicken-hearted fellow, who does not 
seem to have a word to say for himself, cannot possibly he 
the celebrated Jack Sheppard ? I am suro thero is some 
mistake.” 

Mr. Noakes shrugged his shoulders. 

Jack took no more notice than if not a word had been 
ipi >ken. 

“lam sorry this is not tbo right man, Noakes?” con¬ 
tinued Wild. “ If it had been the celebrated Jack Sliep- 
pnnl, I have some information for him which he would 
gladly give his earn to know—that be would.” 

Still Jack maintained command over himself, though his 
heart beat wildly as Jonathan spoke. 

He seemed to have some dim idea of what was about to 
be said. 

And yet ho scar cely believed it. 

A word from him would have set his mind at rest, 
but he resolved not to allow his old foe to obtain even 
sivU a partial triumph over him as that. 

So, although it cost him a tremendous effort, lie did not 
move* or speak, or betray in any way that ho had heard 
what had just been said. 

“ I am sorry,” said Wild, “ to find the right Jack Shep¬ 
pard is not hero ; the news I had was so very important. ” 

“ Indeed |f said the Governor, with an air of protended 
interest, for he fully understood what Wild meant. “Is it 
of such vely great importance?” 

“ Well, it is to Jack Sheppard.” 

“ Oh, iudecd! What might bo tho naturo of it ?” 

“ It can do no harm to say.” 

“ Certainly not.” 

JonathanjWild glanced at Jack again, and he had to grind 
his teeth to keep down tho curse which camo to his lips 
when he found he had not apparently succeeded in arous¬ 
ing his victim in the least. 

But he fancied ho possessed the power to arouse him. 

“ The information I had to'give,” he said, in low guttural 
tones, “ concerned a young girl.” 

“A young girl ?”said the Governor, like an echo. 

“ Yes, a young girl.” 

Oh, how Jack Sheppard’s heart bounded when he Heard 
these words. 

His brain seemed to fill with blood, and he started 
slightly. 

The movement—trifling as it was—did not oscape tho 
lynx-like glance of Jonathan Wild. 

lie knew that ho had touched upon a tender point, and 
if Jack withstood this proof, he should despair of achieving 
his purpose. 

“ What young girl ? ” asked the Governor. 


“ Well, one that you have no doubt beard of, and one in 
whom Jack Sheppard feels the greatest possible interest, I 
believe.” 

“ Oh, indeed! then I presume you allude to-" 

Tho Governor purposely loft his senteneo unfinished,in 
order that his friend, tho thief-taker, might cornploto it for 
him. 

“ I allude to tho young girl called Edgworth Bess.” 

Jonathan spoko tho words as slowly as possible, and 
with half-closed eyes gazed stedfastly upon Jack, as he 
pronounced the name. 

But he was deceived. 

Its pronunciation did not mako that effect which he 
thought it would. 

The prisoner did not cven^start. 

The reason was this. 

With a species of intuition, Jack divined who was tho 
young girl alluded to. 

Therefore, Ms first surprise over, he schooled himself to 
bear with immobility the mention of Lor name. 

Outwardly he succeeded, but his mind was in a terrible 
state of agitation. 

The reader will have no difficulty in believing this 
when he remembers the tenor of Jack’s reflections. 

Wild now was furious. 

He resolved to try his prisoner to the utmost, and under 
the dominancy of this feeling, said things which in 
cooler moments ho would have kept locked fast within Ms 
bosom. 

Ho felt inclined, however, to sacrifice a great deal rather 
than avow h ims elf defeated. 

As for Jack, he clenched his teeth tightly to keep in the 
words which struggled to escape Ms lips, and could but 
Jonathan Wild have fully realized tho state of torment that 
his mind was then in, he would have loft the cell at that 
moment. 

It will be seen, however, how ho committed himself, 
and the important events that occurred in consequence. 


CHAPTER CCOLIII. 

JONATHAN WILD’S COMMUNICATION PRODUCES AN UNEX ¬ 
PECTED EFFECT UPON JACK SHEPPARD. 

“ JackSheppard !” said Jonathan Wild, at length address¬ 
ing himself to the prisoner direct, “Jack Sheppard, I 
say! Lookup!” 

Jack obeyed. 

He could not refrain from doing so. 

He fixed his eyes keenly upon his tormentor. 

But he did not speak. 

“ What change can have come over you, I know not 1” 
continued Wild, “ and were it not that I had such good 
acquaintance with your features as I have, I should really 
feel disposed to entertain the doubt that some mistake lurd 
been made, ami that you were really not Jack Sheppard. 
But your countenance is one which I could never mistake. 
Listen to mo ! I have something to toll you.” 

Jonathan paused in tho hope that Jack would say some- 
tiling. 

But he was disappointed. 

Nevertheless, he continued: 

“ I have something to toll you about that girl—about 
Edgworth Bess os she is called—though you know her 
right name well enough. I have something to say to you 
about her—something that it concerns you to Imow— 
something that you would give your right hand to ascer¬ 
tain.” 

Poor Jack made no other reply than to clench his teeth 
tegether with still greater rightness. 

Not unnaturally, he came to the conclusion that the 
news Wild had to tell him in some way concerned the 
young nobleman with whom he had been told Edgworth 
Bess had left the house in Spring Gardens. 

The reader must not forget the terrible misapprehension 
under which Jack laboured. 

ne knew nothing of tho conversation which had taken 
place in tho snew-covered street between the young girl 
and her deliverer. 

Still less did he surmise its termination. 

Jack’s thoughts upon tMs point had been terrible enough 
and now be imagined bo was about to receive some hor¬ 
rible confirmation of them. 
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“Don’t you ■want to hear what I have to toll you?” 
asked Wild 

Even this question met with no reply. 

“You may think to aggravate me by keeping silent like 
this,” said the thief-taker, whose rage began rapidly to get 
the master of him. “ You may think to aggravate me, 
but I tell you, onco for all, you will not succeed in doing 
so. You would like to hear what I have got to tell you, 
and it is just for this reason that I will make you know it. 
You cannot refuse to listen. Although you would fain 
, make me believe the contrary, I can tell you ari> eager to 
hear mo speak. Well, then, Jack Sheppard, you area 
prisoner—a hopeless prisoner! You have escaped from 
, Newgate twice, hut do uot think that vou will perform 
such au unparalleled feat a third time. No, no! you aro 
s;ife! Tho best of precautions have been taken, 'for the 
Governor feels that his situation now depends upon his 
being able to keep you safely.” 

' You won’t escape this time,” said tho Governor, con¬ 

fidently, as he thought of his capital scheme. “ I will 
answer for that!" 

“If I thought,” continued Wild, “that there was tho 
remotest possibility of your recovering your liberty, I 
would bito my touguo off ratber than tell you what I am 
about to say ! But you are safe, and so I do not fear; 
and it will serve to make your confinement more bitter 
than it has already proved—and that is bitter enough, if I 
may judge by tho change in your demeanour. But I will 
increase its bitterness tenfold.” 

No words could possibly portray tho tone of malevo¬ 
lence in which Wild spoke. 

Ho seemed scarcely human. 

Jack shuddered, for he felt that now he would no longer 
have the relief of refusing to believe all that his heart 
prompted. 

“You may shudder, Jack, but you will shudder more 
when I have spoken ! 1 tell you, that Edgworth Bess— 
do you hear me ?—I tell you, Edgworth Bess, last night, 
was seen Hying like a maniac through tho streets of Yv r est- 
. minster. What may have occurred to cause her madness, 
I shall leave you to conjecture. She ilew to the river 
bank, mounted upon a barge, and sprang into the Thames!" 

Jack Sheppard uttered an inarticulate cry. 

The intelligence which he just heard was so totally dif¬ 
ferent to what ho had expected, that it destroyed nis self- 
command. 

Peroeiving tho effect ho had already produced, Jonathan 
Wild proceeded with more candour than prudence, to re¬ 
late what had further taken place. 

By doing so, he hoped to make the prisoner doubly 
wretched. 

Little did he dream how different would be the effect 
which his communication caused. 

“ Sho committed suicide, Jack—think of that! What 
should you imagine drove her to it? What is it that 
drives young girls to make a mad and desperate plunge 
into the muddy river—what is it Jack? Answer mo 
that ?” 

A groan was Jonathan’s only response. 

Tins nows overwhelmed Jack completely. 

E lgworth Boss dead—drowuod ? 

The bare idea was horrible! 

Ho was totally unprepared to hear of her death! 

Such a thing seemed impossible, for ho had never con¬ 
templated the eccurrenee of such an event. 

And now, if Jonathan Wild had only possessed a little 
prudence, lie would havo stepped hero and said no 
more. 

But, encouraged by the effect which ho had already pro¬ 
duced, ho resolved to heighten it if possible. 

Ho fancied, and not without a certain amount of pcoba- ( 
bility, that what ho had further to tell Jack concerning 
her, was far worse than death. 

And in this lie was quite correct; but, with a blindness 
of which one could scarcely fancy him guilty, he omitted 
to take into his calculations the change which this com¬ 
munication would make in Jack’s whole deportment. 

While ho thought Edgworth Bes3 was dead, ho 
would have had no incentivo to struggle to avoid tho fate 
which impended over him. 

JBut if ho knew she lived, he would fight to the last. 

It may be that Wild thought of this, and relied upon 

Ithe security with which he would be kept a prisoner. 

His revonge would feel better satisfied if Jack was 


taken to Tyburn fighting fruitlessly to tho last, than if he 
wont there inanimately, as some did. 

But, be tho cause what it will, Jonathan Wild went on. 

“She is not dead, Jack!" he said. “She jumped into 
the river with tho intention of commil ting the crime of 
self-destruction, but she was not allowed to carry cut her 
purpose. She was rescued and taken to a certain place, 
which there is no need for mo to mention. She had imme¬ 
diate medical attention, and has recovered. She is weak, 
but a few days will sot that all right. One word more, 
Jack, and then I havo told you all. Sho is my pri¬ 
soner ! Do you understand that ? She is my prisoner, and 
has no power to escape ! You are here, and cannot move 
a linger in her behalf, and such a close hunt is being made 
for Blucskin, that he will have quite enough to do to save 
himself from capture!” 

Jack’s eyes glittered. 

While his foe spoke, he felt that that indomitable energy, 
which he fancied he had lost, return to him with redoubled 
force. 

No longer did tho fetters seem to weigh him down ! 

He felt as though he could havo risen to his feet, with¬ 
out being sensible of their weight- 

But he remained immovable, waiting with undisguised 
impatience and anxiety to what Wild had to say. 

Tho thief-taker continued : 

“You see, then, Jack, that I am fully master of tho 
situation. You cannot stir; Mr. Noakes will pledge his 
head at any moment that you are safe, and will not make 
your escape. From you, therefore, I have nothing further 
to fear in the shape of interference. Then, as lor Bluc¬ 
skin, ere long ho will be in the same delightful position as 
yourself, for he cannot long elude the close search which 
is bring mado after him. Then, you sec, I havo Edg- 
wortli Bess all to myself! In a few days I am convinced 
she will bo of ago, and then all will bo well. Don’t grind 
your teeth, Jack! Do that when I am gone. I will give 
you further cause, if you like. I havo told you so far, and, 
as I feel I am talking, as it were, with a dead man, I don’t 
mind talking for a little more. Well, then, I have got 
possession of all tho papers necessary to prove who Edg¬ 
worth Bess really is. They aro in my house—sale! 
What do you think of that ? Jack, through your opposi¬ 
tion, I havo had a difficult game to play; but I have won 
—won completely. You havo lost, Jack, and you will 
have to pay the penalty of losing !” 

This last speech roused Jack completely. 

He no longer felt like tho same being. 

He spoke. 

“I thank you, Jonathan Wild,” ho said, “I thank you 
from the bottom of my heart for what you have just told 
me. Your words have driven away the blackest despair 
that ever filled my breast, and in its place you have put 
hope. Jonathan Wild, tho game is not yet won. You 
may think you havo the best cards in your hands; but 
wait—wait—until the game is quite played out, then wo 
shall see whether you have won or not!” 

“ That sounds like Jack Sheppard!” said tho thief- 
taker, with a derisive grin. “ I know you now, but I did 
not recognise you beforo. Fancy what you like ! Cheat 
yourself into tho hope that you are not defeated! Con¬ 
tinue to do so to the last, and then your disappointment 
■will bo all the greater. Ha, ha! Jack, wo shall see !” 

“We shall!” returned JaGk. 

“ We shall see you hanging on Tyburn Tree!” 

“ Don’t mako too sure of that! I tell you that your 
neck is destined for tho hangman’s rope; and, whether I 
live to see it placed around it I care uot, but I know the 
event will come sooner or later.” 

Jonathan Wild turned white with passion, and 
trembled. 

There had always boon a disagreeable conviction in 
his mind that, at some day or other, ho would have to pay 
the just debt of his iniquities, and these words, spoken by 
Jackin so confident a tone, made a deeper impressi on upon 
him than lie would have acknowledged even to himself. 

Recovering himself with a palpable effort, lie said : 

“ I heed not your empty words—your foolish predic¬ 
tions !” 

“ You cannot heed them less than I do yours! I tell 
you again, the game is uot yet played, and it yet remains 
to be scgu who will bo the winner!” 

“ Pho—pho !” 

“You may say ‘pho—pho,’ Jonathan Wild, but, in 
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veur heart, you acknowledge the truth of what I say. 
Jonathan Wild, beware * f me, for the day will coma 
when I shall make you suffer dearly for all that you have 
heaped upon my head 1" 

P This is glorious, Jack!’’ said Wild. “ This 13 (.he 
treat I promised myself when I came to pay you this visit, 
though at one time 1 feared I should be doomed to disap¬ 
pointment. But in this, as in all things else, I have suc¬ 
ceeded, though, fora time, circumstances went against me. 
Ila, ha ! Jack, you are doomed! Beat your wings against 
the stone walls as much as you like—the more, the better 
I shall he pleased; you will break your wings, not the 
stone walls ! And then, in a very little while, Jack, I 
shall have—ha, ha!—the greatest treat in the world—to 
me the treat 1 have been waiting for so long and which 
I never despaired of having. T Lio treat of seeing you 
swing at Tyburn!" 

“Bail on, Jonathan Wild, I pay no heed to your present 
words; I think only of what you told me such a little 
while ago—that is all I want to think of. Jonathan M ild, 
I thank you heartily for your visit!” 

“ You think to escape, do you, my bawcock ? Go on 
—try it! I should feel more satisfied, than that if you 
wero to go to Tyburn unresistingly!” 

‘•I shall say'nothing as to my intentions, Jonathan 
Wild.” 

“There is no need for you to do so; hut come, Mr. 
Noakos, I think wo have been here long enough! If you 
recollect, I have some other important business to per¬ 
form ?” 

“ You have, Mr. Wild, ami I humbly think that it is 
quite time you set about it.” 

“ It is !—it is ! Jack, my boy ! I am going to a particu¬ 
lar friend of mine—a very particular friend. He tills the 
very important post of Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. Ila, ha! How funny—isn't it?" 

*• If he treats you as you deserve ho will have you 
kicked out of his’house by his footman !” 

“Ha, ha! He knows better than that! I am going to 
see him on your account, Jack—entirely on your account. 
Isn’t that kind of me ? Iam going to see whether your 
execution cannot take place with the least possible de¬ 
lay. I am going to try whether the warrant against you 
—which is now lodged in Mr. Noakes's possession, and has 
been ever since your former escape—will not answer 
without the delay of drawing up a fresh one. Ha, ha! I’m 
off, Jack! I’m off! Good bye! Keep your spirits up! 
The Secretary of Stato will listen to my arguments, I 
know. Ha, ha! Good bye, Jack, for the present! I’ll 
come back and let you know how 1 get on!" 


CnABTEIi CCCL1V. 

jack siiKrrAitn is ruzzi i:n nv the goveunor’s frequent 

VISITS TO HIS CELL. 

While Jonathan Wild was giving utterance to this 
highly-facetious speech, his friend, the Governor, opened 
the cell door. 

The thief-taker followed hiiu, and spoke the last words 
as he was in the act of crossing the threshold. 

Mr. Hookes slammed the door and carefully fastened it. 

With burning eyes Jack watched their every move¬ 
ment, and when his foes had fairly disappeared, he, 
despite the weight of his fetters, sprang suddenly to his 
feet. 

He drew himself up to his full height and shook his 
fist in a menacing manner at the door. 

“I shall live to have my revenge upon you both!” he 
said. “ I shall live to have my revenge upon you both ! 
i ou may think that the hour of your triumph is close at 
hand, but you are deceived—deceived ! Something with¬ 
in my bosom tells me that I shall be revenged upon you 
all!” 

After this the gust of his passion grew less, and he sank 
back upon his seat. 

But the terrible dejection which we have described as 
being produced by his sad thoughts, no longer remained. 

He Hold his head up bravely and defiantly. 

“Jonathan Wild!” he said at length, in a muttering 
voice, “I thank you for this visit. You little dream of the 
effect which your words have had upon me ! Doubtless 
you calculate upon plunging me still deeper in despair, 
hut you have failed—failed utterly and completely. I feel 


that all mv old energy has come back to me! I will escape 
—escape!" 

Ho glanced around him as he spoke. 

The blank stone walls which seemed so strong and 
massive, were enough to crush out the least hope of 
escape. 

But Jack Sheppard was not dismayed by their appear¬ 
ance. 

He had proved more than once that it was quite possible 
to break out of Newgate—and why should he not suc¬ 
ceed this time ? 

“I will be free,” he continued, “and that before I am 
many hours older! If I remain here, with my brain in 
suen a whirl as it is now, I shall assuredly go mad! 
What can he the meaning of Jonathan Wild’s communi¬ 
cation, is it time or false ? True, I think! Good heavens! 
His words prove how much injustice I have done the 
poor girl! How could I have suspected her of such an 
act so contrary to her nature ? But this attempt at 
suicide! What am I to think of it ? Oh, my poor brain! 
1 feel as if I was going mad!” 

The unhappy prisoner clasped his head tightly with 
his hands as ho spoke. 

, Of a truth were his reflections maddening and perplex¬ 
ing to a degree. 

By exercising many efforts, however, he grew calmer. 

“Something terrible must have happened to her,” he 
continued, “ or sho would not have taken that leap into 
the river! And then to think that after she had done so, 
she should fall into the power c«f the villanous thief- 
taker! And I here—caged, unable to raise a finger in her 
behalf! But this state of things shall not continue long 
—I am determined!” 

He paused again, for a thought had struck him. 

He found he had hit upon a means by which his libera¬ 
tion could he effected. 

“Blueskin!” he said, pursuing this fresh chain of 
thought. “ I want Blueskin’a help, but I sadly fear he is 
powerless to assist me ! Now that 1 am as he thinks se¬ 
cure, Wild will devote all his energies to his capture, 
and Blueskin will have much trouble to escape him. 
Moreover he will be auxious about me, for he knows my 
whereabouts. He will doubtless try to liberate me, and 
that will give Jonathan a better chance of success! 
I must rely upon myself. Much as I should like to have 
his assistance—invaluable as it would be to me—I must 
not think of it. 1 must depend entirely upon my ou n 
exertions—perhaps that will bo better. Let mo think— 
let me think!” 

Once more did Jack Sheppard allow his head to rest 
between his hands, hut it was with a far different feeling. 

He was now ’at work to follow out the thought whieh 
at first occurred to him. 

But it seemed nothing short of madness for a youth, 
a stripling, like ho was, burdened with fetters that weighed 
twice as much as he did, anil whieh had been riveted 
upon him with more than usual care! 

Then the cell, certainly the strongest in the whole 
prison of Newgate. 

llow could he hope, unprovided with tools, as he was, 
first to free himself from the galling fetters, and then 
to force his way out of that strong cell. 

But even when he had done this, how many and formid¬ 
able obstacles intervened between him and freedom. 

Such obstacles which would appal the stoutest heart 
by their very insurmountableness. 

‘ Had Jack endeavoured to look at all his difficulties at 
once, he would doubtless have been overwhelmed by their 
magnitude. 

As it was, however, he looked at them one at a time, 
and scarcely even so, for he troubled himself about little 
more than how to get rid of his fetters. 

When he had done this he thought there would be time 
enough to think about the next thing to be done. 

How to get out of his fetters was a most serious pro¬ 
blem, and while he still sat pondering over its solution, he 
was again aroused by hearing the fastenings of his door 
undone. 

.He looked up, and an exclamation of anger cams from 
his lips. 

This perpetual interruption vexed him exceedingly. 

He much wondered who it was that was coming now. 

A wild hope that it might be Blueskin sprang into his 
mind, but he dismissed it instantly. 
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To his chagrin, and to his astonishment too, the Gover¬ 
nor of Newgate appeared. 

He came just inside the cell, and looking at Jack, said: 

“Oh, it’s all right!” and then departed. 

Of course tho reader will be able to comprehend the 
meaning of this visit. 

To them it will be simple enough, but not so to Jack. 

He sat gazing at the door, after the Governor had dis¬ 
appeared, lor some moments in silence. 

He was perplexed. 

“ What’s all right ?” he asked, at length. 

He found himself unable to reply, though he cudgeled 
his brains well for an answer. 

“There’s something up!” he remarked. “I am sure 
there is, but what, puzzles me to tell? Old Nuakes has 
got some scheme into his head. I wonder what it 
means ? 

With all his wondering, however, Jack could not get 
any nearer to a solution of his difficulty. 

He now recollected that he had received no less than 
three visits, and yet he had not been an inmate of the 
cell for more than six hours. 

This seemed strange. 

There was some deep motive in this excessive atten¬ 
tion, he was convinced of that, but with all his cleverness 
he could not divine it. 

But he now found it quite impossible to concentrate his 
thoughts upon how he should get out of his fetters as he 
had before. 

Do what he would, his thoughts continually reverted to 
Mr. Noakes’s repeated visits, and speculations as to the 
cause of them. 

In this manner about two more hours passed. 

It will bo remembered that Mr. Noakes made up Lis 
mind to visit bis prisoner every two hours without fail. 

At the end of that time, therefore, ho came. 

But he began to find this a terrible trouble, and already 
felt almost inclined to depute the service to one of his 
subordinates. 

Upon the occasion of this fourth visit, he went mutter¬ 
ing and cursing all the way from the vestibule to the door 
of the cell. 

He opened the door, as he had done before, and just 
peeped in. 

He saw Jack still sitting in the same position. 

As an the former occasion, the Governor said, “ All 
right!’’ and closed the dour. 

It would be hard to say which feeling was uppermost in 
Jack’s mind, vexation or curiosity. 

Vexation at being thus continually interrupted, and 
curiosity to know why the Governor took the trouble to 
poke his head into the cell at such frequent intervals. 

“ I have it!” he cried, at length, “ I am sure 1 under¬ 
stand it now! How was it I did not think of it before ? 
Of course that must be it—the Governor said he would 
take care I did not escape, and this is the notablo scheme 
he has hit upon to prevent me. He will coino here as 
often as he can to look at me, so that I should not have a 
chance to do so much between the times when he comes! 
That is it! That is the scheme ! It is a good one, I con¬ 
fess, but I will set to work and try to get the better of 
him, and I doubt not I shall succeed.” 

Although Jack spoke thus confidently, he was, never¬ 
theless, rather uneasy. 

He saw that, if Mr. Noakes continued to carry out his 
intention, these frequent visits would prevent him doiDj 
anything without being discovered. 

Then to prevent those visits being paid, was certainly 
notin Jack’s power. 

He could not by any possibility exercise the least control 
over the Governor’s actions. 

In these visits, however, Jack fancied he could detect 
the cunning hand of the thief-taker, but here he was in 
error. 

It disconcerted him more and more as he continued to 
think upon it. 

He could not help owning that this continual super¬ 
vision was a more effectual means of keeping him a pri¬ 
soner than the strongest cells and the heaviest fetters. 

What was to be done ? 

How was he to escape ? 

If he made any attempt at freedom, before he had been 
at work two hours he would be detected. 

Then, to hope to be able to escape altogether from New¬ 


gate in such a short space of time as that was a feat that 
even Jack Sheppard was compelled to admit was impos¬ 
sible. 

Yet these hindrances and impediments, far from abasing 
his spirits, had a contrary effect. 

He felt that there was a trial of strength between himself 
and the Governor and Jonathan Wild. 

Which would be the victor ? 

Ho resolved not to submit without a struggle, and 
having come to this determination, he returned to his old 
idea and intention—namely, to free himself from his 
fetters. 

They weighed upon his limbs, and appeared to weigh 
down his spirits. 

Besides, ere long the night would come, and the thought 
of remaining all those hours with tho fetters upon him was 
torture. 

But in what way was lie to free himself from them. 

The turnkeys had taken care not to leave a single 
article of any description in liis pockets. 

He had no tools to effect his purpose save his hands, and 
wlint assistance would they be to him in a case like this. 

Nunc. 

He could not hope to again perform the feat of drawing 
the handcuffs off his wrists, for those he now had on fitted 
so tightly as almost to stop the circulation of the blood. 

The daylight was fading, and Jack anxiously and 
despairingly glanced round his cell in the vague expecta¬ 
tion of being able to see somethiug that would be of ser¬ 
vice to him. 

But in vain. 

Nothing but the stone walls met his eager and inquiring 
glance. 

Suddenly, his quick, keen eye rested upon a small 
object. 

So small was it that it was no wonder ho had not seen it 
before. 

The wonder was that he had seen it at all. 

Sticking in the wall not very far from where he sat was 
a nail. 

Yes—a nail. 

It was a small one, and driven into the mortar between 
the stones until it was almost buried. 

The head and a very small portion of the shank alone 
remained in sight. 

How Jack’s heart bounded when he saw that nail. 

It would answer the very purpose ho required. 

Could he reach it ? 

He was almost afraid to try, lest it should prove to be 
out of his reach. 

At length ho rose to his feet, and crept along towards 
the nail. 

As lie feared, he could not reach it. 

He made several vain attempts. 

It was almost within reach of his hand, but not quite. 

Two inches more would have enabled him to touch it; 
but bis chain was unelastic—it would not stretch. 

Still he tugged and tried, but all in vain. 

ITis fingers were, so close to the nail that they almost 
touched it, but being, as it was, just out of his reach, it 
might as well have been on the opposite side of the cell, or 
in any other inaccessible place. 

No words can express the state of Jack’s mind at this 
disappointment. 

The very thing that he required—the article that would 
h?„7e enabled him, no doubt, to pick the lock of his fetters 
was there—in his sight, but out of his reach. 

Oh, how he tugged at the chain, straining himself use¬ 
lessly and vainly! It would not yield in the least. 

Ho was thus engaged when he heard footsteps again 
approaching his cell, and, with an ejaculation of anger and 
vexation, he resumed his former attitude. 


CHAPTER CCCLV. 

l'.i/WWOKTlI BESS RESOLVES TO ESCAPE FROM THE TUBLIC- 
1IOUSE OX THE RIVER-SIDE. 

The perilous position of Jack Sheppard has caused us to 
devote tho whole cf our attention to a relation of his 
various proceedings, and, as a matter of course, while 
doing so, we have neglected others in whom it iu hoped 
the reader feels an almost equal interest. 

It is necessary now, however, in order that r'l seeding 
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events may be properly understood, that -we should leavo 
Jack Sheppard for a short time in liis dungeon, while wo 
take a glance at Edgworth Bess. 

Poor girl, it seemed as though she was destined to know 
no friends. 

Even the landlady of the Prince of Wales inn was her 
I enemy, for was she not devoted to the interests of Jona- 
[ than Wild ? 

Whether she served him voluntarily or compulsorily 
I mattered little, since the ultimate result was just the 
same. 

She had everything to fear from this woman. 

There was no hope that she would be able to pursuado 
her to assist her to escape from her relentless persecutor. 

Mrs. Pickman would have turned a deaf ear to all such 
entreaties. 

And yet one good thing followed. 

Had it not been for tho fear she entertained of the 
villanous thief-taker, Kdgworth Bess would not have re¬ 
ceived the attention she now did. 

She might even have been maltreated. 

Now, it was the policy of the landlady to sgo that she 
had the. best of attendance, and, indeed, that everything 
was done that was in any way calculated to restore her to 
a better state of health. 

The surgeon who had been called in understood in a 
moment tho nature of her malady, and prescribed for her 
accordingly. 

y ho rapidly got hotter. 

Her brain was at first in a state of sad confusion. 

A long time elapsed before she was able to rocollect the 
last event which had happened to her. 

Hor remembrance was batlled. 

By starting from ono point, howovor,—her escape from 
| the house in Spring Gardens—slio was able to call to mind 
one after another, the different incidents which had befallen 
i her until she arrived at tho period when tho forewoman at 
the shroudraaker’s proclaimed who she was, and stated, in 
opprobrious terms, the nature of her connection with 
Jack Sheppard. 

She had an indistinct recollection of flying from that 
! place at headlong speed, but after that came a blank, and, 
in spite of all her efforts, she could not fill it up. 

Tho next thing she recollected, after her flight, was 
waking up and finding herself in bed. 

But where ? 

I n what houso was she ? 

How had she been brought there ?—and when ? 

These, and a thousand other important and unanswer¬ 
able questions which would naturally suggest themselves, 
perplexed her brain, until, in sheer despair, she was forced 
to give up the attempt. 

It was not long after this that she heard tho door of her 
bed-chamber unlocked. 

This alono was an unpleasant circumstanco, sinco it 
showed her that she was a prisener. 

For what reason had she been locked in that room. 

Her heart turned as cold as ieo within her bosom as she 
thought that she had at length been so unfortunate as to 
fall into the power of the villanous thief-taker. 

This impression earno so strongly upon her as almost to 
amount to conviction. 

Sho almost fainted. 

The approach of someone to her bedside aroused 
her. 

She recovered herself, and looked to see who it was, 
dreading all tho time that her eyes would fall upon the 
hideous countenance of the thief-taker. 

But sho was mistaken, aud a sigh of relief came from her 
lips when sho saw that the person who had entered was 
a female. 

But whatever satisfaction she might have felt quickly 
disappeared when, at a second glance, sho noted t v> ex¬ 
pression of this woman’s countenance. 

It was Mrs. Pickman, the landlady. 

Edgworih Bess had had many bitter lessons of expe¬ 
rience, and now she could tell at a glance that this woman 
was an enemy. 

It was proclaimed by every feature in her physiognomy. 

The poor heiress sighed. 

“Oh ! you have woke up at last, have yon?’’ said Mrs. 
Pickman, as soon as Edgworth Bess turned her eyes full 
upon he-r—“you have woke up? And a nice pretty 
baggage you must be to come into a decent woman’s 


house as you have come into mine! I should be ashamed 
of myself, that I should!” 

Edgworth Bess looked up not a little surprised at this 
harangue. 

Sho was at a loss to understand it, and sho gazed with a 
vacant expression into Mrs. Piekman’s face. 

That individual now had time to come to hor senses. 

Tn speaking as she had, she had only obeyed the instincts 
of her own evil heart, but directly sho had spoken she was 
alarmed for tho consequences of what she had said. I 

Sho had a most exaggerated idea of the powers of Jona¬ 
than Wild. I 

She believed him to have more than human power, and 
she euuld not tell at what moment ho might unexpectedly 
present himself at her elbow. 

Her contrition for what she had said was only brought 
about by the fear that her words might, by some unlucky 
possibility, ba overheard by tho thief-taker. 

Edgworth Bess, perceiving her sudden silence, and 
being quite at a loss to account for it, asked hor a multi¬ 
tude of questions respecting herself, and entreated her to 
give some explanation of the words she had first uttered. 

But Mrs. Pickman was now upon her guard, and she i 
replied to all by maintaining a resolute silence. 

Seeing, indeed, that her prisoner was quite safe, and 
much better, sho turned to leave the room, since sho had 
only come to satisfy herself that she had not escaped. 

Sho was pleaded to discover the signs of sucli a marked 
improvement, becauso it promised that she would bo all 
the sooner relieved of her charge. 

Glad indeed would she be when Jonathan Wild removed 
her to his own keeping. 

She could scarcely sleep at night now for thinking of 
tho penalty she would incur should her prisoner dis¬ 
appear. 

Now that she was conscious, extra vigilance would bo 
required. 

And so, with an uneasy mind, sho descended tho stairs, 
and when sho entered tho bar she solaced herself with a 
drop of something to drive away earo. 

As soon as she Lad left the room, Edgworth Bess sat up 
in bed. 

She heard the landlady lock the door after her, and 
descend tho stairs with a deliberate tread. 

Tho poor girl was much better. 

The rest sho had had, tho medicino and food which had 
been given her, had all conspired in a most beneficial 
manner. 

She felt herself stronger and better than she had been 
for a long time past, and naturally enough tho first idea I 
that was suggested to her mind was to attempt to escape I 
from hor prison, for such that room, to all intents and 
purposes, really was. 

Tho impression that she was again in Jonathan Wild’s 
power grew stronger and stronger. 

A voice seemed to ring in her cars aud urge her to 
escape—to escape while yet she had an opportunity of 
doing so. 

A few minutes were passed in earnest deliberation, and 
then the poor girl arose. 

Attiring herself quickly, sho crept towards tho window. 

It was twilight, but darkness was fast creeping over all 
things. 

Surely, she thought, all things are propitious for the 
attempt. 

Sho resolved, however, not to try to escape until night 
had fairly come. 

She had not long to wait; and the time that elapsed, 
sho occupied in noting the position of the different objeets 
that she could seo. 

Tho window of the room in which she was confined 
overlooked the Thames. 

Beneath her was a small yard, filled with litter and 
rubbish of every possible description. 

This yard was divided by the muddy bank of tho river 
by a low wall. 

This was an obstacle which sho was quite certain sho 
sr.oubl be ablo to surmount, and when that was done, she 
thought further flight would be comparatively easy. 

The thing would be to reach tho yank 

In this feat she did not perceive anything rmy difficult. < 

Tho room was on tho first floor, and the height of tho 
chamber beneath was not great. I 

If sho could get through the window and lower herself j 
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down until sk© liung by the grasp of her fingers upon the 
sill, she thought she could drop the remainder of the dis¬ 
tance, without running the risk of doing herself the 
slightest injury. 

A dozen steps would tako her to the wall, and then she 
would be free 

This prospect was such a delightful one that sho could 
scarcely control her impatience sufficiently to wait for 
darkness to come. 

With a great effort she did so, 'and kept continually 
coni ting tho chances she had of success. 

The more sho thought upon tho matter, tho more 
feasible did the whole scheme seem. 

At last tho wished-for darkness came. 

It was increased by a thick, disagrceablo fog, which 
arose from the surface of the river, and spread quickly 
over the land that adjoined its banka. 

All this inspired tire poor girl with additional hope that 
she should be able to make her escape. 

She resolved to make the attempt without further 
delay. 

She had already ascertained that sho could throw the 
window open noiselessly, and she did so. 

A chill, raw, damp air rushed into the apartment. 

Sho shivered as she felt its influence. 

Nerving herself to the task which lay before her, she 
mounted on to the window-sill, and gradually lowered 
herself through the casement until she hung out the full 
length of her arms. 

Then sho let go her hold. 

Sho had a distance of less than two feet to fall, conse¬ 
quently sho reached the ground unhurt. 

Scarcely had she done so when sho was startled by tho 
sudden opening of a door somewhere close at hand. 

Paralysed with fear, and doubting not that her attempt 
at escape had already been discovered, she sank down on 
to the stones, with which tho yard was paved, unablo to 
move or speak. 

A stream of bright light issued from tho open door, and 
the form ©f a man appeared at it. 

This Boss saw as she crouched upon tho ground. 

The door was closed again with considerable violence, 
and sho could hear the footsteps of tho man approaching 
the spot upon which sho lay. 

Oh, how she wished for the power to rise and fly, and 
attempt at least to make her escapo. 

But sho could not 

Her body was no longer obedient to bor will—she was 
like one under tbo dominion of some fascinating spoil. 

It was fortunate that sbo did not move. 

The man passed her. 

Ho did not see her, evidently, nor was ho on the look 
out for her. 

With straining eyes Bess watched his retreating figure. 

As ho receded, the fog made his form appear to grow to 
giant-liko proportions, until at length ho faded away 
altogether. 

The next sound sho heard was tho opening of a door, 
and the sound canxo from the direction tho man had 
taken. 

Ho had gone towards tho low wall which Edgworth 
Bess had noticed, and over which she thought to climb. 

It seemed as though sho would be spared tho necessity 
of doing this. 

Revived by this prospect, and encouraged by the ease 
with which sho had avoided this first danger, she slowly 
rose, and with cautious movements, followed, as well as 
she was able in tho footsteps of the man. 

In a little while she reached the wall, and hero sho 
paused a little while to listen. 

All was still. 

Tho man had evidently taken his departure. 

All that remained for her to do was to find the door 
through which he had unquestionably gone*. 

She commenced her search. 

Sho was unable to find what she sought. 

Just as she was about to give up tho attempt in despair, 
her hand encountered woodwork. 

She could tell by the difference of the fool. 

The next moment she touched the latch. 

Her heart beat bo violently that she could not raise it, 
eo fearful was sho that sho should find it Otherwise 
secured. 

At length sho found strength. 


She raised the latch easily enough, and pressed against 
the door. 

A sigh of disappointment, almost a grean, came from 
her lips. 

It was as immovable as a rock. 

Her worst fears were realised. 

Unconsciously, as she released tho latch, sh© pulled tho 
door towards her. 

To her astonishment ami delight it gave way. 

Tho door opened inwardly, and not outwardly, and sho 
ought to have pulled, nut pushed. 

The suddenness with which sho made this discovery, 
almost overcame her. 

It was too much happiness. 

Summoning once more her fleeting spirits and failing 
Strength, she pushed tho door further open. 

Again sho listened. 

Reassured by tho sileuco which still prevailed, she 
glided out into tho darkness like a spirit. 


CHAPTER CCCLVT. 

EDGWORTH BESS IS' CAPTURED AXI) TAKEN TO WILD’S 
HOUSE IN NEWGATE STREET. 

So far all was well, and drawing tho brightest auguries 
from the unhoped-for success which had attended upon 
her efforts, the poor girl drew her breath in short flutter¬ 
ing gasps, and bounded forward with all the epeod site 
could make. 

She was free, sho told herself—free—free! Free from 
that dreadful house, where she was wholly in Wild’s 
power. 

The mist baffled her, but sho hastened onward. 

Suddenly sho started, and uttered a faint scream. 

i gruff voice had cried out for her to stop. 

Instead, however, of obeying this unwelcome mandate, 
she hastened on. 

But despair was .about her heart. 

She could hear rapid footsteps behind her, and then she 
felt someone grasp her tightly. 

“Quietly, ray beauty!” ho said. “Quietly—quietly! 
Don’t go so fasti” 

The terrified girl straggled frantically to get free. 

In vain. 

The grasp in which sho was hold was one that would 
have required ten times her strength to shake off. 

Sho was ready to swoon with terror. 

"Who could have intercepted her, and what could have 
been tho motive of the interception. 

It was not Jonathan Wild who had seized her, nor was 
Jonathan Wild the man who had pursued her, and who 
now just arrived upon tho scene. 

She could tell this because she had heard both men 
speak, and sho was too familiar with tho thief-taker’s 
voice to make any mistake. 

What could it mean, then ? 

Again she straggled to release herself. 

At the same time she spoke: 

“Let me go!” sho said. “Let me go! I have done 
you no harm—why should you interrupt me ? Let me 
go!” 

“Not if we know it—eh, Bob?” replied tho man who 
held her, and addressing his companion. 

“ Certainly not! J ust tell the young gal it’s no good 
making a rumpus. H sho will give in quietly, we won’t 
hurt her!” 

“ In courso not. What do we want to hurt the chicken 
for? But we must do our dooty !” 

“ Come, young woman, it’s no good for you to go for to 
resist.—not no good, at all! So come along with us!” 

“ Where—where ?” 

“ Don't speak so loud, miss. Leastways, it don’t much 
matter, for there’s no one about to hear you, to my certain 
knowledge. As to wliero we are going to take you, that’s 
our business!” 

“Just so!” said the other. “Don’t let’s have any more 
palavering! Call Jack, and we will bo off!” 

Tho man addressed, whistled sharply, aud another man 
made his appearance. 

“ Game’s up!” said one, as soon as he arrived. “ We’ve 
got to go back, now!” 

“And o. good job, tog, for I was getting infernally tired 
of this sort of work! I’m ready!” 
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Edgworth Hess listened to all this while in a state which 
is aptly described hy the phrase more dead than alive. 

She was stupefied at this sudden reverse. 

Sho had only just before been congratulating hers^lf 
npon her freedom, and now she found herself ten times 
more a prisoner than before, for now there was ni hope 
of escape. 

So overcome was she, that she had no power to re¬ 
sist. 

Nor could she command her voice enough to shriek out 
for assistance, though in that lonely spot upon the river s 
bank, her cries would probably have been unheard, and 
certainly unheeded. 

ltesistlcssly, them, the men led her forward in the 
direction which they had desired her to take. 

Then one called out something, but what the poor girl 
did not know. 

Her conductors paused, and the rambling of wheels 
followed. 

The men had hailed a hackney-coach, and it now drew 
up close to where they stood. 

Still passive, Edgworth I’ess was lifted into the 
vehicle. 

Two of the men entered with her, the other one got 
on to the box along with the jarvey, and directed him 
where to drive. 

Edgworth Bess was completely overcome hy what had 
just taken place, and, as might naturally be expected, she 
felt the effects still more in consequence of the reaction 
which set in after her recent exertions. 

She had very greatly overtaxed her strength, and now 
she was suffering for it. 

Without, then, being precisely in an insensible state, she 
sat in the haekney-eoaeh opposite to the two men. 

She had a dim consciousness that they were before her, 
and that she was sitting in some vehicle which was in 
motion. 

In this dreamy state she remained during the greater 
part of the journey. 

The reader long ere this will have understood tho mean¬ 
ing of her capture, and also by whom it was effected. 

They cannot have forgotten the three janizaries who 
Jonathan had summoned to his side after ho left the Prince 
of Wales Inn. 

His instructions to them were simple enough. 

They were to take their duty in turns. 

Thus two men were always to be hovering about the 
exterior of tho inn, and one always within it. 

All were to look after Edgworth Bess, of whose personal 
appearance the bulldogs had already been furnished with 
1 a description. 

She had been seen to emerge from tho door in the wall 
by one of them, and his cries at ones attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the other on duty outside, who captured Edgworth 
Bess by throwing his anus around her, in the manner we 
have recorded. 

The third, who was summoned by the whistle, came 
out of the house where he had been sitting, the whistle 
being an agreed upon signal for him to do so. 

Jonathan had instructed them, in the event of their cap¬ 
turing Edgworth Bess in tho act of making her escape, to 
take her direct to his house in Newgate Street with the 
least possible delay. 

The men obeyed his orders implicitly, they had too 
much dread of the consequences of disobedience to at¬ 
tempt it. 

Towards the thief-taker’s residence tire hackney-coach 
was rumbling at as swift a rate ns the poor anatomies 
of horses that were harnessed to it could be induced to 
make. 

Gradually, however, Edgworth Bess felt herself recover¬ 
ing, both bodily and mentally, from tho shock which sho 
had received. 

She resolved to make at least an attempt to escape while 
there yet seemed a iaint chance of success. 

She surmised correctly enough that slip was being taken 
to Wild’s huuso in Newgate Street, and ones within the 
walls of that gloomy habitation, she knew it would be 
impossible to escape unaided. ^ 

She must, then, make one more effort. 

The interior of the coach was dark; but the men who 
were guarding her seemed to have eyes like cats, so closely 
did they watch her. 

A quick movement alone could be successful. 


_ The poor girl, rendered desperate by the nature of her 
situation, resolved upon a bold action. 

It was, to open the door of the coach and spring 
out. 

She might hurt herself severely; but, then, she might 
escape. 

Tliis was sufficient encouragement for her to make the 
requisite attempt 

With a sudden bound, which, as sho had rightly antici¬ 
pated, took the men completely by surprise, she reached 
the door of the coach. 

She put he hand out in a moment and strove to turn the 
handle. 

But it was stiff, and required the exorcise of considerable 
strragth to turn it. 

That strength Edgworth Bess could not exercise, awk¬ 
wardly situated as she was; and the men, who were now 
aware of what she was about, seized her by her arm and 
shoulder and drew her back on to the seat. 

Foiled in this desperate attempt, the poor girl was no 
longer able to control her tears, and she sobbed violently. 

She had now lost all hope. 

She felt that now she could do nothing but passively 
submit to that malignant destiny which seemed ever to 
pursue her. 

Her conductors now changed their position. 

They sat on either side of her, instead of opposite, ns 
they had done before. 

Sho was thus completely in their power. 

She might have screamed, but she really had not the 
i heart to do so; and if sho had, her cries would have been 
i stopped in a moment, in a manner by far mere effectual 
than pleasant. 

At length, the coach came to a standstill. 

The cessation of tlio movement caused Edgworth Bess 
to look up. 

She found her forebodings fully realised. 

The coach stopped opposite the tliief-taker’s house in 
Newgate Street. 

As if by magic, tho door of that doomod abode flew open 
before the revolution of tho wheels had ceased. 

The men opened the door of the coach and dragged 
their prisoner out with them. 

Maddened with despair and desperation, tho poor girl 
determined to make ye>« another effort for her freedom. 

Sho set up a succession of the most piercing shrieks 
with so much suddenness, as to have almost a paralysing 
effect upon her guards. 

So shrill were they, that they filled the whole street with 
their sound. 

But they were abruptly put an end to. 

One of the janizaries placed his hand rudely over her 
mouth, and then she was hurried into the house with 
breathless rapidity. 

The door was closed the moment they entered, and tho 
hackney-coach rolled away. 

All this had taken place so quickly, that by the time 
people came running hastily to the spot to ascertain what 
had taken place, nothing was to be seen, and all was still. 

One was bold enough to knock at the door of the thief- 
taker’s house, and finding no notice was taken of his first 
summons, lie repeated it. 

Wild answered the door himself. 

He took from his pocket the formidable bludgeon which 
he was scarcely ever without. 

Tlien, holding it in readiness to strike, he opened the 
door quickly. 

He just caught sight of someone. 

Down came the bludgeon with the full force of his 
arm. 

There was a disagreeable, sickening, crashing sound, 
and the man, with his hat knocked down over his eyes, 
rolled backwards down the steps into the street. 

With a satisfied chuckle, Jonathan closed the door. 

In the meantime, Edgworth Bess had been placed on 
the bench on which the man who was on the lock gene¬ 
rally sad;. 

She no longer straggled, she no longer shrieked. 

Sho was well aware of the futility of both. 

The time had passed by when either would bo of service 
to her. 

In the thief-taker's house her straggles would bo 
unheeded, and her shrieks would produce no more effect 
than if they had never beon uttered. 
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Jonathan 'P.'fid, having disposed of the inquisitive gen¬ 
tleman outside, came up to her. 

With an rlffictation of excessive politeness, he took off 
his hat and made a very low bow. 

Bess shuddered. 

“ I have to congratulate you!” ho said, in a sneering, 
mocking voice—“ I have to congratulate you upon your 
sudden, but nevertheless most welcome recovery from 
your illness! I was afraid I should be deprived of your 
society for some time longer yet; but fate, I see, has 
willed it otherwise! I am glad of it!" 

The poor girl’s heart sank within her at this address. 

She would ten times rather have had Jonathan Wild 
ferocious and cruel, than thus pretending to be agreeable 
and kind. 

She dreaded the worst from it. 

But she did not speak. 

She felt that she could not address herself to the villain 
» - ho had been the bane of her young life. 

“I regret," ho continued, “that you arc- not pleased 
Ka T.?.—Buckskin. 


with the accommodation in my house, but T. caanot remedy 
that just at present. You must wait a little while, and 
then you will have no cause to complain. Come, give n o 
your hand, aud I will lead you to your apartment.” 

Wild grinned facetiously as he uttered this last woi;3 
with particular emphasis. 

But Edgworth Bess did not move, or show the learf 
Symptom of obeying him. 

Wild, however, came a step nearer, and took hold of her 
with one hand by the Waist, and the other by the 
ann. 

He was then easily able to raise her to a standing 
posture. 

This done, he turned to Tonks, who had been a curious 
and amazed spectator of this singular scene. 

“Quick, villain!” said Wild, “get a lantern and cho\? 
me tho way upstairs !” 

Tonk3 flew to obey his commands. 

A dark lantern was burning on a bracket nor.;' tbo -?(syy 
and ho took hold of it, sa^ mg : 
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“Hero yea arc, if you please, Mr. Wild! This way! 
The lantern is alight!” 

“Bah! Go on, will you!” 

Tonks ascended the stairs backwards, in order that his 
imperious master should have the full benefit of the light 
he carried. 

Up he went, until at length he was commanded by Wild 
to pause before a door. 

! It led into a chamber adjoining the one in which Blue- 
j 6kin had been confined* 

The key was sticking in the lock, and Tonks opened 
the door. 

Then he stood on ono side. 

Jonathan half-carried Edgwortli Bess into the room. 

“ There!” he said, as he released her. “ You can 
remain here until I have completed my arrangements.” 

CHAPTEE CCCLYII. 

JONATHAN WILD WRITES A LETTER TO THE SECRETARY 
OF STATE. 

Without saying another word, Jonathan Wild retreated 
towards tho door, and, Grossing the threshold, closed it 
after him. 

lie took particular care to lock and bolt it; and then, 
with a sigh of satisfaction, ho acknowledged that all was 
secure. 

Shu could not escape. 

That door would be proof against ton times the amount 
*>f strength which she could bring to hear upon it 

Then, the window was not only a giddy height from 
tho ground, but was strongly protected with iron bars. 

There was no fear, therefore, of her escaping that way. 

Oh, how Jonathan Wild chuckled, and laughed, and 
rubbed his hands together as ho descended the stairs, fol¬ 
lowed by the wondering Tonks. 

Itis heart was clato at tho fruition of his deep-laid 
scheme. 

Upon reaching the landing on the first-floor he paused. 

“ Go down!” he said to Tonks; “ if anything particular 
oceurs I shall he here!” 

The thief-taker entered the sitting-room as he spoke. 

He was not a little surprised to laid it completely filled 
with siuoke, tho odour of which proclaimed evidently 
enough that it was produced by tho combustion of 
tobacco. 

He entered, and was immediately greeted by a voice, 
the tones of which were familar to him. 

“ Hullo, guv’nor, here you are at last! D—n me, if I 
thought you were ever coining into this room again, and I 
can’t stir about!” 

It was Wild, junior, who spoke. 

“ I did not know you were here, George,” growled the 
thief-taker, as he strode across the room, and sank down 
I in his accustomed seat near the fireplace. 

• “ Well, guv’nor, I laid in lied till I could lay no longw. 

d—n me if I could! So, with a little assistance, I dressed 
myself and got down here, and hero I have sat in this 
d—d hard chair ever since.” 

“I am glad to find you are well enough to get up, 
George,” said Wild. “Events are approaching a climax.” 

“ Are they ? I thought so, d—d if I didn’t I” 

“What made you think that?” 

“ Why, this confouuded wound of mine. Oh, d—n it! 

I can’t help groaning nowand then, it gives me such 
pinches.” 

“ You have need to be thankful you are no worse.” 

*’ W ell, I suppose so! But, come, guv’nor, tell nt# the 
news. How have things gone on—well or bad ?” 

“ I should say well, but for oue circumstance.” 

“What is that?’’ 

“ Oh, you know well enough 
“ I’m d—d if 1 do.” 

“ I mean the less of Lord Donmull’s papers. If I had 
thfse, I should have the game entirely in my own 
hands.” J 

“Then fortune has been favouring you 01 late, 
guv’nur ?” ’ 

“ Well, I have heen a little luckier,” said the thief-taker, 
with a complacent grin. 

* Y hat haskappeued? Tell me what good news you 
can, for I am so d—d melancholy. I don’t know what to 
do with myself.” 


Jonathan paused a moment in reflection. 

He hardly knew whether to toll his son 01 not 

Had he been less rejoiced or elated than ho was just then, 
he would probably have held his psaee. 

As it was, he had not sufficient command of himself to 
do so. 

“Jack Sheppard’s in Newgate,” he said. 

“That’s good news, at any rate,” said Wild, junior. 
U—li his hide, 1 shall be glad to see him tucked up at 
Tyburn.” 

“No doubt you will; so shall I. Make haste and get 
well." 

“ That will recover me. When does the execution take 
place ?” 

“ In a very few days.” 

“The devil!” 

“ I cannot fix the precise date.” 

“ But the warrant for his execution is already signed, 
sealed, and delivered—is it not ?’’ 

“Yes.” 

“Then why don’t you act upon it?” 

“ The document requires to be re-endorsed or something 
of that sort.” 

“ Is it done ?” 

“Not yet. I went ',o see the Secretary of State this 
morning.” 

“Well?” 

“ He is somewhere in Scotland, hut his arrival is ex¬ 
pected every day.” 

“ Oh, indeed!” 

“I went because I thought I should have influence 
enough to induce him to let tho execution take place with¬ 
out delay.” 

“But yon could not see him ?” 

“ No.” 

“Howd—d unlucky, to he sure! What shall you do? 
Write ?” 

“1 have already written.” 

“ Oh, curse me, guv’nor, you are a real man of business, 
and no mistake!” 

Wild grinned, and looked pleased at this compliment. 

“What did you say in the letter?” continued his 
son. 

“I have got a rough copy of it in my pocket-book.” 

“ Bead it, then—read it, guv’nor. It will do my heart 
good to hear it.” 

Jonathan Wild did not want much pressing. 

Diving his hand into one of his capacious pockets, ha 
drew forth a pocket-book, whose size corresponded well 
with the receptacle from which it had been taken. 

It was crammed with papers of various descriptions, 
and, after some trouble, Jonathan produced one. 

It was the rough draft of the letter he had written and 
forwarded to the Secretary of State. 

His son George watched him eagerly w hile he unfolded 
it. 

Then Jonathan, drawing the candle to the comer of the 
table, so as to have a full advantage of its light, began to 
read. 

Ilis son listened attentively. 

The thief-taker read as follows:— 

“My Lord, 

“ 1 write these few lines to you on a very impor¬ 
tant matter, which I hope will be ray excuse for doing so. 
That infamous and notorious wretch, Jack Sheppard, tho 
housebreaker and murderer, has at length, through tho in¬ 
defatigable exrrtiens of ycur most humble servant to 
command, been recaptured and lodged in his most 
Gracious Majesty’s prison of Newgate. This information 
will, I am sure, well afford you very great satisfaction. I 
have, your lordship, taken upon myself to look closely 
after bis safe custody, and I am assured that the precau ¬ 
tions which 1 have given Mr. Noakes, the Governor, to 
take, will effectually prevent this daring prison-breaker 
making a third escape. 1 much regret that your lordship 
should bo absent at this juncture, as you are aware tho 
warrant, which is already delivered for the execution of 
the prisoner, cannot he acted upon until endorsed by you, 
and through this tho execution will he delayed, which 1 
should like and advise should take place at the earliest 
possible moment, as any delay may only afford the pri¬ 
soner opportunities for escape which he would not have if 
the execution took place at once. 
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“ I therefore hope that your lordship will, with as little 
delay as possible, send authority for the wishes of your 
humblo servant to be carried into effect, though you may 
I depGnd no means will be left untried to keep him safe. His 
' notorious companion, Joseph Blake—letter known as 
Blueskin—I have also certain knowledge of, and in a few 
days I hope to be able to announce bis capture and safe 
lodgment in gaol. 

“ This comes from your lordship’s 
“Most obedient and humble 
“Servantto command, 

“Jonathan Wild .' 1 

The thief-taker read this letter with extraordinary unc¬ 
tion, and when he bad finished, folded it up carefully, 
and replaced it in his pocket-book with au air that said 
plainly enough that he was exceedingly well pleased with 
his performance. 

“ That’s a d—d good letter, guv’uor!” was the comment 
made by his son as soon as ho had done reading it—“a 
d—d good letter, and no mistake!” 

In tliis the reader will probably agree, seeing that the 
thief-taker took to himself not only tlio capture of Jack 
Sheppard and safo lodgment in Newgate, but also the pre¬ 
caution which Mr. Noakes had devised and taken of visit¬ 
ing the prisoner frequently in Ids cell. 

A politic man was Jonathan Wild, and it is beyond all 
doubt that by some such means as this, he contrived to 
get the credit he obtained. 

“I hope it will achieve its object,” he said, in reply to 
his son’s commendatory remark; “ I shall he more pleased 
and satisfied with it then.” 

“ D®n’t trouble yourself about that, guv’nor. If the 
Secretary of State reads it, he will adopt your suggestions, 
never fear!” 

“ Do you really think so ?” said Wild, whoso weakest 
point was too great a susceptibility to be won over by a 
little flattery. 

“ I will wager my head against a brass farthing that he 
does!” replied his son, emphatically. 

“ Then all will he well. I shall sleep better when Jack 
Sheppard has taken his last look at this world at Ty¬ 
burn.” 

“Ah, guv’nor, that, reminds me ! What other luck have 
yon had lately—any?” 

It was the flattery George had just administered that 
induced his father to reply: 

“Yes, George,” he said, “I have had a littlo more 
luck!” 

“ What ? Let us hear it! You can’t do a better thing 
than take me into your confidence!” 

“ I don’t know that!” returned the thief-taker, sharply, 
whose suspicions had been aroused by this last remark, “ I 
don’t feel satisfied in my mind about the loss ef those 
papers!” 

“ Oh!” exclaimed George, with an offended air, “ If you 
are going to bring that subject up again, I am off to bed 
at once! I eannet stand it If 

“I can’t help having my suspicions.” 

“ I don't say anything about that, hut I am d—d if any¬ 
thing will satisfy you or remove them! I have told you 
over and over again that I have not got thorn, and don’t 
know where they are, hut you won’t believe me!” 

“ Well, well, I-’’ 

“D—m mo, if I won’t have this affair settled one way 
or the other,” interrupted George Wild, speaking in atone 
of great resolution. “ I say this affair shall be settled 
one way or another, and d—m mo if it shan’t this very 
night!” 

“Listen to-” 

“No, I’m d—d if I listen to you or anyone else! You 
listen and I’ll speak, guv’nor, wo can settle this hero 
difference easy enough. It lies in a nutshell. You must 
either drop your suspicions, treat me with confidence, and 
be my friend and partner, or else I shall drop yoo and 
turn round against you! Do you understand that, 
guv’nor? You would not like to have me for an aim my— 
should you ? There’s no d—d weakness about me, and I 
should think no more about helping to scrag you than 
anyone else! I knew one or two little things about, you, 
guv’ner, thatyou would not care about having brought to 
light, but I would not mind doing it, not a bit; nut if I 
knew yon would he led off to Tyburn at once! So, 
guv nor, I hope you understand me!” 


George Wild spoke these words in a tone of great deter¬ 
mination and menace, and he teas encouraged to proceed 
by the visible effect which they had produced upon his 
parent. 

lie could see Jonathan wince and tremble as he spoke. 

Jt, was a hold and dangerous course to adopt, but 
George felt that his caso was desperate, and that somo 
desperate remedy would ho required to effect a cure. 

His hearing staggered the thief-taker in his suspicions. 

“ Now, guv’nor,” continued George, “ a word will settle 
this business. I am convinced that you suspect me. You 
havo tried to take mo by surprise—you havo come upon 
me when I least- expected a visit—you have searched my 
room in every nook and corner, and yon have overhauled 
my clothes! ' What havo you found? Nothing, because 
there was nothing hidden, and so, of course, you found 
nothiug!” 

“ Georgo!” replied Wild, “ You have said quite enough! 
I can now see plain enough that my suspicions havo 
been unjust. Think no more of it! Wo will be friends ! 
We will place mutual confidence in each other! Are you 
willing ?” 

“Quite, guv’nor! I believe it will answer ©ur purpose 
a great deal hotter to bo friends than it would to he 
enemies.” 

“ Shake hands, then!” said the thief-taker, “ and we 
will consider the matter as settled !” 

“With all my heart!”’ said George, as he took his 
father’s hand within his own and pressed it. 

It was a curious transaction, and it would indeed ha a 
most difficult matter to say which of the parties was most 
sincere. 

They wore deceiving each other. 

As he thought over the matter, Jonathan felt that liis 
suspicions were by no means removed. 

But under these circumstances lie judged that his most 
prudent course would he to dissemble. 

Ho felt how dangerous his son would he should ho turn 
against him and become his enemy, and therefore he re¬ 
solved to conniliate him hv his real feelings. 

Time, he thought, would unravel most things, and he 
had no donlit ere long something would turn up which 
would either confirm his suspicions or dissipate them. 

CHAPTER CCCLVIII. 

JONATHAN WILD AND HIS SON BECOME BETTER FRIENDS 
WITH EACH OTHER. 

And so this precious pair shook hands with each other. 

Wild, junior, was satisfied. 

He believed that ho had really succeeded in hoodwink¬ 
ing his very clever parent, and so he shook hands with 
the greatest cordiality. 

The result of this hollow friendship will be exhibited 
in the sequel. 

It will he shown that, by attempting to overreach each 
other, they materially helped to accelerato their own 
downfall and ruin. 

The progress of events will, however, exhibit this. 

Wo havo now to deal with the transactions of the 
present time. 

A pause, followed the shaking hands, which was so dis¬ 
agreeable to George that ho broke it. 

“Well, guv’nor,” ho said, “now that we have made 
matters all right between us, let us have the piece of 
luck that you have met with! Have yon captured Blue- 
skin ?” 

“No, not yet.” 

“What then, guv’nor? Speak out, orl shall think you 
are playing fast and loose with me !” 

“ Don’t be afraid of that, George ! Something very im< 
porewflt has taken place 

“Then why don’t you tell me what?” 

“ Cannot you guess ?” 

“Not, not without-” 

“ Without what ?” 

“ Without yon have captured the heiress I” 

Jonathan nodded. 

“ Havo you really done so ?” said George, in a tone of 
voice which betokened how interested he was in the 
reply. 

“I have!” 

“When? How? Where is she?” 

How anxious you seem, George 1” 


“Of course I ant anxious! Haven't yon told mo how 
important to our interests it was that the girl should bo in 
our possession ?” 

George laid particular 'stress upon the two pronouns. 

“ ISut you seem so very anxious, George 1” 

* I)o you think so, guv’nor ?” , 

“Ido!" 

“Well, it’s the truth. I am very anxious, for I think, 1 
guv'nor, if we can only bring that scheme to perfection, 
we shall be able to retire !” 

“So we shall, George ! But there is much to no be¬ 
tween now and then !” 

“ I am aware of that, but it seems to rue that no small 
portion is already accomplished.” i 

“ I have been lucky, George !” 

“You have. First, there's that son of si devil, Jack 
Sheppard! You say he is in Newgate., and that the 
strictest care will be taken of him ?” 

“ You arc quite right.” 

“Then you say you have the heiress in your hands?” 

“Yes, she’s under my keeping!” 

“ "Where ? P—n it all, why don’t you speak out ?’’ 

“You should not bo so impatient, George. I will tell 
you all in good time. Edgworth Bess, fur so I suppose I 
shall always call her, is safely locked up in one of the 
strong rooms at the top of the house. 

George took careful note of this. 

“ Good!” he said. “ Take care that she does not make 
her escape!” 

“ There’s no fear of that.” 

“Well, then, take care that none of her friends rescue 
her!” 

“Leave that to me! You need not trouble yourself 
about that! I have taken such measures as absolutely 
assure me of her safety !” 

“Very well, guv’nor, you ought to know best, but I 
really must congratulate you upon the present aspect of 
affairs.” 

“It is promising to a degree, but not so promising as I 
could wish.” 

“ What’s the matter ?” 

“Jack Sheppard is not yet executed!” 

“Buthe will be?” 

“If I can bring that desirable event about; neverthe¬ 
less, he is not executed!” 

“Well, 1 grant that, guv’nor. What next?” 

“ Illueskin is not yet captured !” 

“But he will be ?” 

“He must be!” 

“Well, I don’t see anything impossible, or even any 
difficulty about either of these ?” 

“Perhaps not. Still, before we can deal with Edgworth 
Bess, both these things must be accomplished.” 

“ It will bo Lest.” 

“ Then, when those two middling villains are out of the 
way, my course will be easier, but even then there will bo 
difficulties.” 

“A mere trifle.” 

“ No, no!” 

“ What is there, then ?” 

“ The papers!” 

“ Oh, d—m those papers!” 

“ So say I, but for all that, they must be had, nothing 
can be done without them !” 

“But supposing you hod got the papers, guv’nor, what 
then ?” 

“ Then our troubles would be over. We would obtain 
possession of all the money and estates, aud divide the lot 
equally between us!” 

“An excellent, plan, guv'nor, and one that I shan’t 
grumble at, you may depend !’ 

“You ought- not !” 

“Well, guv’nor, I will try to serve you all I can. You 
shan’t have cause to repent of taking me into confidence 
amt partnership. And now', guv’nor, about Ibis young 
gin!" 

“ What about her ?” 

“Why, l must caution you not to make too sure of her 
safety! I have got a little scheme to propose for making 
her escape impossible!” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ Why, guv’nor, I am far from well, and it will be some 
time yet before I am able to g“t aDout or cro out of doors. 

“Well, well 


“ I propose, then, that I should take up my quarters in 
the room which adjoins the one in which this girl is 
placed. I might as well be there as anywhere else, aud I 
should be able to keep such a sharp look-out that I would 
stake my life she did uot escape.!” 

Jonathan Wild glanced furtively into the face of his son 
as he made this proposition. 

But George’s countenance afforded no index to his mind, 
and Wild, astute as he was ar reading other people's 
thoughts, was completely baffled by bis son. 

Whether he was anxious to undertake this duty from a 
proper motive, or whether he had some ulterior design of 
his own which such a proceeding would further, he could 
uot tell. 

At that moment Jonathan would have given anything 
to be assured of his son’s good faith. 

If he was sincere and acting straightforwardly towards 
him, nothing would have pleased Jonathan better than for 
George to have took up his guard in the way he had men¬ 
tioned. 

But ho could not drive the papers out of his mind. 

He could not help thinking that George had abstracted 
them, and concealed them somewhere. 

If so, it would answer his purpose best, to get on good 
terms with the heiress, and this proximity would afford 
him every opportunity of achieving his purpose. 

A cold shiver crept over the thief-taker as an unpleasant 
conviction suggested itself to his mind. 

Could it bo that his son was merely making use of him 
as a tool ? 

Could it be that he (Jonathan) was taking all this trouble 
for the aggrandisement of another ? 

He sickened at the thought. 

George had once before served him a rascally trick, aud 
why should he not do so a second time ? 

What if George only made use of him for his own 
ends. 

Suppose, when all was achieved, iustead of receiving 
his share, his son was to turn round upon him and hand 
him over to the executioner! 

He knew that his son was in possession of certain occur¬ 
rences which, if disclosed iu proper quarters, would have 
the effect of consigning him to the scaffold. 

lie was also too well acquainted with his son’s disposi¬ 
tion to think that he would for a moment scruple to 
do so. 

lie was certain he would not hesitate. 

Even in this world, then, Jonathan began to be aware 
that there was such a thing as retribution. 

It came upon him in the form of his son. 

Indeed, what he then suffered was an instalment of the 
punishment which he deserved, and which he was destined 
to receive on earth. 

Had Jack Sheppard been able to comprehend his feel¬ 
ings, he would have felt a certain amount of sorrow for 
him. 

He could not have helped pitying him. 

So acute were his feelings that the thief-taker could not 
repress a groan. 

Ilis sou started as the unexpected sound came upon his 
ears. 

lie wondered what could have produced it. 

“Hullo, guv’uor!” ho said, roughly; “what is tie 
matter ?” 

Jonathan recovered himself, and looked up. 

“ I have been hurt,” he said, “and I felt a sudden pain.’ 

“ Ah ! 1 know wliat that is ; I don’t wonder at your 
groaning!” 

“It was sharp and sudden !” said the thief-taker, who, by 
a second effort, succeeded in thoroughly obtaining the 
mastery over his emotions. 

“Well* but you haven’t told me what you think of my 
proposition!” said Wild, junior, after a short pause. 

“ I think it a very good one!” replied the. tliief-taker, 
with auother groan, but this tune it was an inward one, 
and inaudible to his son. 

“ Well, that’s just what I think, guv’nor! You leave 
her to me, and I will bo answerable for her safe keeping. 
You ought to be glad to have that trouble taken off your 
hands, because it will allow you to devote more of your 
thoughts, time, and attention to Jack Sheppard.” 

“ it will!” 

“ And I am sure he requires it! You must not leave 
Noakes to keep him secure. If you do, you will find Jrcar- 
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eelf in the wrong box, for Noakes is nothing better than a 
tl—d fool!” 

“ I believe that,” said Jonathan. “ Do not fear! I shall 
i look closely after Mr. Jack myself. I have already paid 
him two visits since his imprisonment—one not lon^ ago. 
I examined all his fetters, and looked all about the cell; 
i but all was quite safe, and just as it had been left!” 

“ I should advise you to go again early in the morning, 
guv’nor. You can’t tell what he might be at to-uight!" 

“Very true; and I would not have him get loose nga>u 
upon any consideration!” 

“ Nor I, or else you would have all your trouble over 
again.” 

“It is an unfortunate thing that the Secretary of State 
is not in London. If he was, we would get Jack executed 
on Monday. As it is, there is sure to bo a delay, because 
the sessions begin on the Monday following.” 

“ That’s d—d awkward, guv’nor!’’ 

“ It is, because I don’t suppose I could get a special 
hanging-day appointed for him, and so he would have to 
wait until the Monday after that.” 

“ Oli, the devil! That will never do !” 

“I am afraid.we shall have to put up with it, George. 
To-night is Friday—or, as I suppose, is fast getting to¬ 
wards Saturday morning. If the Secretary of -State is in 
Scotland, it is impossible for me to have an answer back 
in time.” 

“But you said he was expected to return every day!” 

“ So he is!” 

“ He might come back to-morrow ?” 

“He might, and that is our only chance; I must say, it 
is a very slight one.” 

“ Very indeed!” 

“ You will now comprehend my anxiety to have this 
business over quickly. * There are eight men in Newgate 
under sentence of death, and in all probability they will 
everyone bo executed next Monday morning. Now, I 
wanted to get Jack Sheppard in among that batch!” 

“ It would be a d—d good thing if you could, guv'nor— 
it would indeed! Don’t you think you could get him in 
somehow, and have the warrant signed afterwards ?” 

“I daresay I could, but that pig-headed Sheriff Mooney 
has a spite against me, and opposes me all he can, so I 
should not be able to get his consent.” 

“ Then it appears, guv’nor, that Jack Sheppard will have 
to be in Newgate for rather more than a fortnight?” 

“ It will be a fortnight next Monday to the next hang¬ 
ing-day !” 

“ Then it’s a shame, that’s all I can say! We are to 
miss all this week through a pig-headed sheriff and a 
d—d Secretary’s signature!” 

“Just so. I am afraid there is no hope of getting him 
to appoint a special hanging-day for Jack. The sheriffs 
would oppose that again.” 

“ Oh, d—n the sheriffs !” 

“ Amen ! with all my heart!” 

“ I’ll tell you what it is, guv’nor!—you must leave that 
girl, Edgworth Bess as you call her, entirely to me, as I 
said before, I will be answerable for her safety! You must 
forget all about her, and direct the whole of your energies 
to keeping Jack Sheppard safe in gaol for such a long 
time. It strikes me you will find it no easy matter.” 

“ I am afraid so, too!” 

“Well, then, that ought to show you the necessity of 
never quitting him. Why, d—n it, if I was well enough 
I would sit outside his cell door, and never move till he 
was led out to be pinioned!” 

“ I will look after him, never fear!” said Jonathan, in a 
revengeful tone of voice. “ I have a grudge against him, 
and rest assured that I will see it paid. As you say, 
George, you shall look well after Edgworth Bess, and I 
will do nothing else but see that Jack Sheppard does not 
make a third escape from Newgate. 


CHAPTER CCCLIX. 

JACK SHEPPARD SUCCEEDS IN UNDO IXO HIS FETTERS 
WITHOUT T1IE AID OF A KEY. 

We confess we fairly tremble for the safety of Jack 
Sheppard. 

This time we fear he stands a very poor chance of 
escaping an ignominious ride to Tyburn indeed. 

The many events we have described in the course of this 


narrative will prove that Jonathan Wild was a man of no 
common order. 

The main cause of his want of success in his great de¬ 
signs was that ho undertook too much, so that, of conse¬ 
quence, his attention was divided. 

Now, however, he was no longer to be perplexed like 
the sportsman in the fable. 

His son George had taken the care of Edgworth 
Bess off his hands,—the police officers were directing all 
their attention to capturing Blueskin. 

He was, then, in a position to devote himself entirely to 
Jack Sheppard, and make it his special business to see that 
he did not escape. 

The Governor of Newgate had resolved to neglect 
everything else to achieve the same objeet, and with these 
two implacable and personal enemies, what chance would 
Jack have for the exercise of his extraordinary ingenuitv 
and industry ? 

He was doomed. 

Then thero was the application whieh had been made to 
the Secretary of State. 

The issue of that application was very doubtful, for 
none could tell how soon that official personage would bo 
in London. 

He was hourly expected, and, of course, the very moment 
he arrived, Jonathan Wild would instantly be commu¬ 
nicated with. 

Even if he came so late as Sunday night, it would be in 
time. 

The reader must not forget that at the time of which 
we write, no rapid means of communication existed. 

The electric telegraph and the locomotive engine were 
both undreamt of. 

Truly did Jaek’s fate hang upon the merest thread. 

Lotus return to him. 

We left him vexed and angry. 

He had been tugging vainly at his chain in the en¬ 
deavour to reach the nail in the wall. 

While so engaged, he heard footsteps, and undesivous of 
discovery, he had relinquished his efforts, and resumed 
his old attitude upon the stone bench. 

Ho was only just in time. 

The door opened, and the Governor and Jonathan Wild 
appeared. 

While speaking to his son, the thief-taker stated he had 
had two interviews with Jack Sheppard since his capture. 

The first has been described; the second was now about 
to take place. 

There was nothing important in the details. 

As night was coming on, the thief-taker had judged it 
advisable to have one more look at his prisoner. 

The two hours having again elapsed, the Governor 
willingly accompanied him; but, instead of just putting 
his head inside the door, and giving a hasty glance 
around, as ho had done on the previous occasion when 
alone, he followed Jonathan into the cell. 

Wild glanced keenly at the prisoner, who, however, 
relapsed into his former sullen mood, refusing to speak or 
to take notice of anything that was going on around 
him. 

Mr. Noakes earned a lantern in his hand, for the 
passages through which they had to pa»s to roach the 
strong room were dark ones, and Wild requested him to 
bring it in order to ascertain whether the fetters had been 
tampered with. 

The thief-taker was surprised to see Jack sitting thero 
so quietly. 

He could not make it out, and he was suspicious ac¬ 
cordingly. 

So far as ho could see, however, all was well, and the 
prisoner did not seem to have stirred hand or foot since he 
left him. 

Of his failure in obtaining an interview with the 
Secretary of State, Wild said not a word, and Jack 
Sheppard never addressed a single question to him. 

The thief-taker was not satisfied, though, with the 
cursory examination he had made. 

He would not feel satisfied until he had looked at the 
fetters, link by link; and he. now took the lantern from 
the Governor for that purpose. 

Jack Sheppard scowled wlien his old enemy approaehed 
him, but that was all the notice he thought fit to take. 

Jonathan observed it, and said, mockingly ,• 

“Don't bo angry, Jack, lad—don’t be angry! I won’t 
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hurt you, but I cannot rest until I have seen that your 
pretty jewellery is not out of repair any whig* 1" 

Jack calmed himself. 

He wished to mislead and deceive his foes as much as 
possible, and knowing that the fetters weie in just the 
same condition as they were when put on, lie had nothing 
to fear from Wild’s examination, so ho permitted him to 
make it unresistingly- 

Jonathan was forced to confess himself satisfied. 

The fetters were all right. 

He was convinced that not even an attempt had been 
made to tamper with them. 

He oould scarcely believe this, and was forced to come 
to the conclusion tliai either Jack was convinced of the 
hopelessness of making an escape, or else ho had some 
deep-laid scheme maturing in his brain. 

The latter seemed most likely. 

But Jack persisted in maintaining his obstinate silence, 
and eventually the Governor and Jonathan withdrew. 

Jack listened until he heard their footsteps become in¬ 
audible in the distance, and thou he said : 

“I see it all now! Their plan is blear enough. There 
is no longer room for me to doubt it. They made up their 
minds to visit mo at these frequent intervals, being under 
the impression that by so doing they will most effectually 
prevent my escape. Such a course, if they continue it,, 
cannot fail to answer their purpose and consign me to 
despair. Before I made any progress I should he dis¬ 
covered. I have no chance without I can succeed in 
tiring tlmn out. This is a faint chance indeed, when the 
dispositions of these two men are taken into account. 
Still, they may grow weary after a time, when they find 
that they have no recompense for their trouble. After a 
time, do I say? ITow do I know how soon they may 
drag me forth to execution ? Perhaps the day after to¬ 
morrow! If so, farewell hope !” 

Jack Sheppard let his head fall between his hands, and 
for a few.moments gave way to despondeney. 

Bousing himself, he bethought himself of the manner in 
which he was engaged when lie was interrupted by his 
late visit. 

The prospect of having to remain all night in his 
fetters was so distasteful a one that ho resolved to prevent 
it if he could. 

Jack had a peculiar faculty of picking locks. 

The rudest tool sufficed for his purpose, so very dex¬ 
terous was he, but then the locks with which he had to 
deal wore not by any means complex pieces of mechan¬ 
ism. 

A crooked nail he felt sure would be the very thing to 
answer his purpose, and there was a nail sticking in the 
wall only an inch or two out of the reach of his fingers. 

Despite his former failure, he resolved to try once more 
whether he could not succeed. 

He rose painfully and slowly, for his limbs were cramped 
terribly. 

His first care was to see that the chain by which he was 
secured to the wall was not twisted in any part, so that he 
might have the full advantage of its length. 

Having done this, he proceeded to creep along the face 
of the wall towards the nail. 

A cry of joy—of overpowering joy—came from liis 
lips. 

He could reach it. 

When he had overcome the sensations of delight which 
this discovery afforded him, he began to tax his brain to 
account for being able to reach it on this second occasion, 
when he had failed to do so on the first. 

This for a long time baffled him. 

There was but one solution of the difficulty that he could 
think of, and that happened to be the correct one. 

On the previous occasion he had forgotten to straighten 
his chain. 

Consequently it was twisted and shortened two or three 
inches. 

He was unable then to reach the wished-fqr. ob¬ 
ject- 

Now, however, that he had taken the precaution to sec 
that the chain was not kinked np anywhere, he was 
enabled to touch the nail with the tips of his fingers. 

Having accounted for the circumstance in this manner, 
he proceeded to loosen the nail in its setting. 

But this he found was a far more difficult task than he 
Dad expected. 


Tho mortar with which the stones were eonwnted toge¬ 
ther was almost as hard as tho stones themselves. 

Patiently, however, Jack tugged at the nail, pulling it 
backwards and forwards, and loosening it by slow de¬ 
grees. 

This encouraged him to persevere with his efforts. 

Ha know that in the end lie must succeed. 

But it was a tiresome, tedious operation, and his fingvrs 
ached terribly. 

Indeed, the pain became so great that ho had to pause 
and rest. 

But ho went to work again with renewed vigour and 
determination. 

It was quite dark, though, before he succeeded in draw¬ 
ing out the nail, lint he did it. 

He had won. 

The victory was his. 

Never did a miser feel so delighted at the acquisition of 
some priceless treasure which had cost him much toil, 
than did Jack Sheppard when he at length held this nail 
in his hand. 

But his blissful anticipations were quickly put to flight. 

Ho was startled by footsteps in the corridor. 

This told him that another two hours had elapsed. 

What to do with the nail was a puzzling question. 

"Where could he conceal it? 

If he put it in any of his pockets, there was every risk of 
its being found. 

If he hid it under the bench, it would very likely be seen 
by some one. 

Where, then, was he to put it ? 

Ho had little time to decide. 

He felt inclined more than once to stick it in the wall 
again as though it had not been disturbed. 

But he naturally shrank from this exposure of his trea¬ 
sure to anyone who might enter tho dungeon. 

And yet Noakes and the thief-taker had visited him 
several times without appearing to perceive it. 

If he removed it and left the hole in the mortar visible, 
it might immediately attract his foes’ attention. 

All these thoughts swept through his brain simulta¬ 
neously. 

Ho had no time to deliberate. 

He could not think of a better plan than restoring tho 
nail to the place from whence ho had taken it, and with 
many misgivings he did so. 

Then ho had barely time to seat himself before tho door 
opened. 

A bright flash of light streamed in, and ho perceived the 
countenance of tho Governor. 

Mr. Noakes was getting sick of this continual visiting te 
the cells, and had it not been for the fear he had of 
Jonathan Wild he would have given the job to some one else. 

But ho dared not. 

But he performed his duty in a very careless manner. 

He cast one glance around the cell, and then withdrew. 

Jack breathed more freely. 

His nail was safe. 

Afraid, however, lest tho Governor should make a sud¬ 
den and unexpected return, he waited for some moments 
in a state of great impatience before ho stirred. 

But all having become quiet, lie rose to his feet and 
crept towards the nail for the third time. 

Ho seized it, and drew it out with the utmost ease. 

Then, sitting down, he wont to work with it. 

He made his first trial upon tho padlock which secured 
him to the chain that was fastened in the wall. 

This was the largest. 

With almost as little trouble as he would have had if he 
held the proper key in his hand he undid it. 

phteed the chain down quietly, so that a sudden 
clank upon the stones should not bo the moans of spread¬ 
ing a*, alarm. 

So tar he was free. 

He tvas free to walk to any part of tho dungeon that he 
tnought proper; and even this seemed liberty after hi* 
late severe confinement. 

But he did not pause. 

Stimulated by his success, he set to work upon tho other 
locks, and in a few moments undid them all. 

He was now hampered only by the handeuffe ronnd his 
wrists and the fetters which were riveted to his ankles. 

Neither of these h« was able to remove; nor did ho, 
indeed, attempt it. 
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The reason will bo seen presently. 

Having disencumbered himself of the heavy irons, Jack 
made no further attempt to escape, but lay down on the 
stoiio bench, in order to obtain, if ho possibly could, a few 
hours’ repose .and rest. 

Ho was much fatigued; and though his bed was so 
hard, yet in a few moments ha was fast asleep, and con¬ 
tinued so until just before daybreak. 

Mr. Noakes paid one more visit to tho cell during the 
night. 

lie gave one sleepy glance around, and perceiving his 
prisoner was on the bench, concluded all was right, and 
retired without discovering that he was unfettered. 


CHAPTER CCCLX. 

JACK SHEPPARD FINDS A GOOD HIDING-PLACE FOP. THE 

NAIL WHICH DID HIM SUCH GOOD SERVICE, AND GIVES AN 

AUDIENCE TO SOME VISITORS. 

Of this nocturnal visitation Jack Sheppard remained 
oblivious. 

It was very incautious of him to sleep so soundly, but 
be was not master of liis own actions. 

Had the Governor performed bis duty in a proper 
manner and as carefully as Jonathan Wild thought he 
would perform it, he would have discovered that Jack 
was sleeping more comfortably than be should Lave been. 

Rut, as we have seen, through tho carelessness of tho 
Govumor this discovery was uot made. 

It was about an hour before daybreak when Jack 
Slwppard awoke. 

His limbs wero somewhat cramped, and he felt chilled 
through to the bone. 

Nevertheless, the deep, uninterrupted sleep he bad taken 
had refreshed him in no ordinary degree. 

He felt light-hearted and blithe. 

His first caro was to run hastily about tho cell, in 
order to circulate the blood and remove the stiffness of his 
joints. 

He found this did him a world of good, and ho con¬ 
tinued the exercise for a long time, running round and 
round the cell, and sometimes pacing up and down it with 
rapid strides. 

At length ho was warned by the increased light that 
found its way through the grated window, that it was 
high time to desist. 

He could not tell how soon after daybreak he might be 
troubled with another visit, and ho had the fetters to put 
on again. 

This would probably bo a long and difficult operation, 
for he would have to perform it ia such a manner as to 
prevent his foes seeing that the fetters had been tampered 
with. 

Ho sat down, then, on the stone bench, and patiently set 
to work to secure himself again. 

With much more case than ho had dared to anticipate, 
ho locked the padlocks again by means of the nail he bad 
so fortunately acquired. 

In less than a quarter of an hour all was done, and not 
even the most experienced person could have told that 
they had been removed. 

He was highly satisfied with his achievements, but soou 
found himself in a great dilemma as to what ho should do 
with tho nail. 

If by any unlucky accident he should be deprived of it, 
he would uo longer be ablo to enjoy oven tlio semblance 
of a comfortable night's repose. 

He did not altogether like the idea of restoring tho nail 
to the place from whence he had taken it. 

If he did so, there would be great danger that some time 
or other Jonathan Wild or the Governor would catch a 
glimpse of it, and, conceiving it to be dangerous, would 
remove it. 

Cut then, on the other hand, both might know, from 
previous observation, that a nail was there, and it-s disap¬ 
pearance would nut fail to excite their suspicious, oven if 
the hole in the wall from where he had taken it did not 
attract their observation. 

Jack was in a dilemma. 

Could he but have hit upon some really capital hidiug- 
plaee, where ho could feel sure there was little or no fuar 
of its being found, he would not have troubled himself in 
the least about the discovery of the hole in the wall. 
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But where within the limited dimensions of his cell was 
ho to find such a place ? 

His cell, did wo say ? 

I’or it to he oi any service to him, he would have to 
eoneeal it somewhere within his reach while ke was 
chained. 

Ho puzzled his brains in vain to think of a hiding- 
place. 

There was not one that occurred to his mind which 
offered sufficient prospect of safety. 

He thought once of keeping it in his pocket until he 
heard some one come to the door, and then have slipped it 
into his mouth; but he rejected this, as the first time he 
spoke he must have inevitably betrayed himself. 

What was to be done ? 

At length he hit upon a happy expedient, and yet so 
simple a one that he was completely at a loss to think how 
it was the idea had never occurred to him before. 

The lloor of his cell was paved with large flag-stones, 
several of which were broken, while others wc-re very 
uneven. 

Between all, however, was a wide space where they 
wero joined together by mortar. 

The floor of the cell was damp—the mortar would con¬ 
sequently he soft. 

What, then, would bo more easy than for Jack to press 
the. sail down into the mortar with his foot ? 

To withdraw it, when necessary, from so soft a bed 
would be an easy enough mutter. 

It would thus be completely buried, with the exception 
of the head, and this being of the same colour as tho 
mortar itself, there did not seem to be tho least possibility 
of its discovery, even if tho closest search should be made 
after it. 

Jack was so pleased with this expedient, that he lost no 
time in adopting it. 

He selected one of the joints in the stones just whero he 
could put his foot, so that there would be this additional 
means of concealment. 

As he fully expected, the mortar was so soft and moist 
with the damp, that he pressed the nail in with the utmost 
ease. 

He placed his heel upon it and stood up, thus making 
sure that the head of the nail was on a level with tho 
adjoining stones. 

Jack was well pleased with what he had done, and he 
seated himself with a contented air. 

He felt now that no inconsiderable step towards accom¬ 
plishing his freedom had been taken ; and he could now, 
he thought, afford to wait with patience. 

While the Governor and the thief-taker continued to 
pay such frequent visits, ho felt that it would he neither 
more nor less than ridiculous to attempt anything, since 
discovery would be the only result. 

He had but one chance, and that was to tire them out. 

Ho judged, and not without some reason, that they 
would grow weary of such frequent and rcsultless visits 
after a time, and so it behoved him not to do anything 
that would at all arouse their suspicions. 

If ho could only lull thorn into a sense of falso security 
—if he could ouly succeed in making them believe that the 
prospect of making bis escape was so hopeless that he did 
not intend to attempt it—all would ho well. 

But there was one point upon which he could not help 
feeling a terriblo amount of uneasiness. 

That was as to the day which was fixed for his execu¬ 
tion. 

Ho knew Jonathan Wild would use every effort to get 
it to take place as soon as possible; but then the affair did 
not rest in his hands, powerful as he was. 

Indeed, Jack was by no moans clear whether he would 
not have to take another trial, or be examined before a 
magistrate, or something of that sort. 

At any rate, he felt certain that he would have a day or 
two’s notice. 

Had lie boon aware that the Secretary of State was not 
in London, and that if he did nut return before Sunday 
night, his execution could not take place until a fortnight 
afterwards, ho would not have cared a jot. 

In that time he felt certain that he should be able to tiro 
his foes completely. 

He was the more inclined to think this, because ho per¬ 
ceived that Mr. Noakes was fast growing tired of h ; » oiira 
and self-imposed duty. 
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Jonathan Wild was the man he had most to fear. 

Nevertheless, Jack did not think the prospect before him 
was altogether a hopeless one. 

Ho resolved to wait with patience, and not destroy the 
faint elianee he had by nndue precipitation. 

He was hungry, ami day fast advancing, so that he 
expected a fresh visit almost every moment. 

He was not deceived in his expectation. 

A short time afterwards ho heal’d the well-known sc und 
which heralded the approach of persons to his dungeon. 

Jack’s ears were quick, and lie could tell long before 
they paused before the door, that on this occasion three 
persons were approaching. 

He looked curiously towards the door to ascertain who 
they could be. 

He was not long kept in suspense. 

The door opened, and the forms of Jonathan Wild, Mr. 
Noakes, and a keeper were revealed. 

The latter carried in his hands a small quantity of rough 
food and a pitcher of water. 

Jonathan Wild strode into the cell with a triumphant 
smile upon his face. 

He was followed closely by the Governor. 

The former having glanced at Jack, looked carefully 
around the cell. 

But the hole in the wall from whence the nail had been 
taken being small, escaped his observation. 

Nor did Mr. Noakes appear to notice it. 

Satisfied with this general survey, the thief-taker now- 
approached the prisoner in order to examine his fetters. 

Jack resolved to allow him to do so unresistingly. 

He kept his foot over the place in the floor where the 
nail was hidden 

If he resisted B ild, or in any way hindered him from 
making the examination, he rightly thought that it would 
merely servo to make him suspicions. 

He knew' very well that ho had nothing to fear in the 
shape of discovery, if the closest search was made. 

He certainly had, on this occasion, adopted the wisest 
and most prudent course he possibly could. 

Jonathan looked at the fetters closely, hut could detect 
nothing wrong, and when he had finished, it was with the 
conviction in his mind that the irons had not been 
touched. 

In order to appear more at his ease, Jack took up the 
bread which the turnkey had brought and began to eat it, 
though, had lie been less hungry than he was, his stomach 
would have rebelled against it. 

Forced to be content, Jonathan turned aside. 

He said nothing about the Secretary of State, of course, 
for he wished most particularly to keep from Jack’s know¬ 
ledge all that had occurred. 

Ho attempted to draw Jaek into a conversation, but 
failed to do so; and having made a few remarks of too 
trivial and unimportant a character to bo set before the 
reader, he and his precious friend the Governor withdrew. 

Jaek was heartily glad when they had taken their de¬ 
parture, and went on with his meal in silence. 

The food was bad, but it was better than none, and he 
was under tho necessity of eating something in order to 
support nature. 

The pitcher contained a small quantity of tolerably 
clean water. 

Jaek, in a general way, preferred a stronger and more 
palatable beverage, but now he had no choice, and he 
drank out of the pitcher with avidity. 

When this was done, he leaned ba'ek on the bench in as 
comfortable a position as he could. 

All he had to do was to wait for the time to pass away. 

That day he know was doomed to be one of inaction'to 
him. 

Little, though, did he dream of the important even is 
which were destined to take place. 

The day was a busy one. 

As may be readily believed, the news of Jack Sheppard’s 
capture and incarceration, had spread with great rapidity 
throughout the metropolis, and for some time the keenest 
interest was felt in all his actions. 

This is not to be wondered at, when we think that ho 
had twice done that which had hitherto been deemed an 
Impossibility—that was, escaped from Newgato. 

The greatest curiosity was felt by almost everybody to 
v ’3Ye a gUnce at this lad, who had done so much, and who 
bad mads himself so famous. 


Those who had the power to grant orders of admission 
to see the prisoner were literally overwhelmed with appli¬ 
cations. 

As a matter of course, the titled and the rich were 
favoured, and to these orders in great numbers had been 
given. 

Poor Jack knew nothing about this, and little dreamed 
that ho would be kept in Newgate on purpose to be looked 
at and talked about, as people would about some wild and 
curious animal. 

That day, however, was destined to witness the arrival 
of a great many of these visitors. 

Jack had scarcely despatched his miserable breakfast and 
comfortably seated himself before he was disturbed by 
footsteps and voices. 

He started up in surprise. 

The tones were different to any he had heard during his 
sojourn in the prison, and he wondered what could be tho 
cause of it. 

His surprise and astonishment increased when several 
persons entered the cell. 

They had manifestly come to see him, and by the rich 
dresses worn by several be could tell they belonged to what 
is called the upper class of society. 

The following extract from the “Newgate Calendar” 
proves this to be truth, not fiction:— 

“ The curiosity of the public being greatly excited by 
bis former escapes, he was visited by great numbers of 
people of all ranks, and scarce any one left him without 
making him a present in money; he would have moro 
gladly received a file, a hammer, or a chisel—but. the 
utmost earo was taken that none of his visitors should fur¬ 
nish him with such implements.” 

That this was excessively distasteful to Jaek Sheppard 
the reader will easily believe. 

He did not like the idea of being made a gaping stock of, 
but he had no choice in the matter. 

The money which was offered him he took readily 
enough, because it would enable him to have better food 
than the prison regulations allowed. 

Nor did Jaek feel that there was any need for him to 
make enemies of these people, so he received them all 
civilly enough, and answered their questions quickly and 
pleasantly, being not without the hope that by so doing he 
should be able to excite a popular feeling in his favour. 

It served, too, to pass away the time. 

The day would otherwise have hung very heavily upon 
his hands. 

These visits continued up to a late hour in the evening. 

No one stayed very long, hut as fast as one departed 
another took his place. 

At length, the last one departed, and then Jaek found 
himself in possession of a tolerable sum. 

With reckless prodigality, he gave the turnkey a couple 
of guineas to get him a nice supper, and told him he might 
keep the change himself. 

This made Jack a friend in a moment, and on that night 
at least Jack fared better, so far as eating and drinking 
were concerned, than he had done for a long time past. 


CHAPTER CCCLXI. 

DESCRIBES THE UNCOMFORTABLE MANNER IN WHICH 
JAClv SHEPPARD SPENT SUNDAY IN NEWGATE. 

Jack was glad when night came. 

The fetters had galled him terribly during the day, and 
he longed for tho time to come when he should be free 
from them. 

He did not dare, however, attempt to unlock his chains 
until the Governor and his coadjutor, Jonathan Wild, had 
paid him his last visit. 

Hut to liis surprise they came not, though he was sure 
it was long past, the hour at which they visited him on 
the preceding evening. 

What could be the meaning of it ? 

Surely they had not given over aud got tired already ? 
No, Jack could not think that. 

Something of an unusual nature had taken place._ 

That portion of Newgate in which Jack was situated 
was far removed from any of the habitable parts of the 
building. 
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lie was, therefore, unable to estimate with any exact¬ 
ness bow late it was, but he judged from the time that 
had elapsed since he had taken his supper that it was close 
upon midnight. 

Surely it was too late for his foes to come and visit 
him. 

He almost felt inclined to unlock his fetters, so assured 
did lie fed that they would not come. 

It is easy to understand his impatience. 

Presently, however, as he stooped to pick up the nail 
with the lull intention ol unfastening the irons, a thought 
occurred to him which made him pause suddenly and 
change his mind. 

lie put his finge rs at the side of his nose, and shook his 
head in a sagacious manner. 

“ I have it!” he muttered. “ They have not paid me a 
vi.-it because they thought I should be thrown off my guard 
it they did not. That is it—I feel sure that is it! Ha, 
ha ! How lucky I thought of it! Jonathan, with all your 
monstrous cleverness, you will be foiled again.” 

No. 74.—Elubskih. 


Jack sat down with a contented air, resolved to wait 
with patience until his persecutors appeared. 

He no longer cared about the weight of his fetters now 
that he believed he was about to discomfit Jonathan 
Wild. 

But plausible as the hypothesis which ho had started 
seemed, yet it w as not the real solution of tho mystery of 
the non-appearance of Jonathan Wild and Mr. Noakes. 

The cause which produced it was far different, and the 
reader will find shortly, when wo describe the events 
which took place on the outside of Newgate on that 
eventful Saturday, that the circumstances which pro¬ 
duced it were more intimately connected with Jack Shep¬ 
pard than he thought they were. 

It was, however, quite natural for Jack to think that 
the reason why his old enemies had not made their accus¬ 
tomed appearance was because they hoped to throw him 
off his guard. 

Ho leaned back, but as time passed Ly without then: 
coining, he felt inclined to ran the risk of taking off his irons. 


No. 74 . 
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Lucidly, ho did not. 

Shortly afterwards he heard the sounds in the passage 
which indicated their approach. 

Directly afterwards, Wild and the Governor appeared. 

The latter carried a torch in his hand, and, by the aid 
of its lurid light. Jack was able to observe the expression 
of their countenances with gr->at exactness. 

He was surprised to see upon noth such an expression 
of triumph as he had never witnessed before. 

They seemed to be boiling over with it. 

Jonathan Wild advanced with a mincing step. 

He made that curious chuckling souud in his throat 
which he always did when something had occurred to 
greatly delight him. 

He paused before Jack, and placed his hands behind 
him. 

“Ha, ha!” he said. 

ne ceased as abruptly as he had begun. 

Jack Sheppard looked at him with wonder, in which 
uneasiness was mingled. 

He was utterly at a loss to think what their strange be¬ 
haviour meant. 

The Governor, too, who had according to custom closed 
and locked the door, now came forward, and stood by the 
side of Wild. 

“ na, l ha !” he said, very much in the same manner as the 
thief-taker. 

What could they mean ? 

Was their object to mystify Jack Sheppard? 

If so, they succeeded most completely. 

He gazed at them in absolute wonderment. 

“ Are you all right, Jack ?” said Wild. “ I must have a 
look. Ha, ha ! I’m very sorry I kept you so late. But 
no matter! Better late than never! I have been detained 
by some business of importance. Oh, Jack, I have news 
—rare news—but I would not let you know what has 
taken place for all the world !” 

“ Take that, then!” said Jack, and, as he spoke, he hit 
the thief-taker rather a sharp blow on the head with a 
fetter. “ Take that, and don’t aggravate me !” 

Jonathan looked up from his task of examining Jack’s 
fetters. 

“ Ha, ha!” he said. “ Very funny, isn’t it ? Why, you 
seem quite playful, Jack. But, never mind ! Ha, ha !” 

It was strange, but Wild did not resent the blow which 
Jack had given him. 

Was his exultation so great that it blinded him to every¬ 
thing else ? 

It would seem so, for he still chuckled in his throat as 
he turned round to follow Mr. Noakes from the dun¬ 
geon. | 

“ Good night, my lad!” he cried. “ It’s rather late, and 
I am going home to bed. I hope you will sleep comfort- ; 
ably with all your jewellery upon you. Ha, ha! Jack, 
you little dream of what has taken place, and what has 
caused me to be so late in visiting you to-night.” 

The door closed, and the bolts were shot into their 
staples, and the key turned. 

Jack Sheppard was alone, and in darkness. 

He passed his hands in a confused manner over his 
head as he murmured: 

“ What can it all mean ? What has happened ?” 

But though he taxed his brain to the utmost, he was 
unable to find any solution to that difficulty. 

There was nothing that he could think of that would 
account for Wild’s extraordinary exultation. 

At length he gave up the attempt in despair, and set to 
work to unlock his fetters. 

_ This did not take him many minutes, and he passed the 
night in the same manner as the preceding one, though 
his sleep was not so sound, for his brain was perplexed by 
what had just taken place. 

Before daybreak he ran up anil down his cell to circu¬ 
late his blood, and then put on his fetters. 

It was Sunday morning, and the turnkey generally made 
his rounds a little later on that day, so that Jack had to 
sit a long while before any of them made their appear¬ 
ance. 

At length, the same man who had brought him his sup¬ 
per entered, and asked him what he would like for 
breakfast. 

There was now no longer a necessity to eat dry bread 
and water. 

l’hauks to the munificence of his visitors on the precod 


ing day, he was in a position to have what he liked to 
eat and drink, for such a proceeding was not at that time 
at variance with prison regulations. 

On this morning, then, Jack Sheppard fared sump¬ 
tuously. 

Scarcely, however, had he despatched the meal than 
the Governor, the chaplain—or ordinary, as he was called 
—accompanied by several turnkeys, entered the cell. 

Jack gazed at them in astonishment. 

But he was quickly made to understand what was 
meant. 

On Sunday morning all the prisoners in the gaol were 
compelled to attend service in the chapel. 

The hour had not arrived for tho prisoners to be mar¬ 
shalled to their pews, but it was judged expedient, as 
Jack Sheppard was such a desperate character, to take him 
there, strongly guarded, before the rest. 

This was done. 

He was unchained from the wall, and some of the 
heavier portion of his fetters taken off, and then, hemmed 
in by about half a dozen turnkeys, he was led towards the 
chapel. 

The Governor and the ordinary, between whom, as 
they were kindred spirits, a very good understanding ex¬ 
isted, brought up the rear. 

Jack Sheppard did not attempt the least resistance. 

He was well aware that it could not avail him in the 
slightest. 

He contented himself with observing as closely as he 
could everything that he saw. 

The knowledge of the precise position of his cell would 
one day be useful to him. 

Accordingly he paid the most particular attention to the 
route by which lie was taken to the chapel. 

He noted every passage, and counted every step in the 
staircase which he ascended. 

At length the door of the chapol was reached. 

It was a small stone chamber, and a chill air hung 
about it. 

Jack shivered when he entered. 

The silence of the grave prevailed in the place, for it 
was quite empty. 

It was dark and gloomy-looking. 

Jack was led to one particular pew which had been pre¬ 
pared expressly for him. 

It was surrounded by hoards, so that none could see 
him, and he could see no one. 

Into this box-like place he suffered his janitors to lead 
him unresistingly. 

Two preceded him, and two followed. 

Then the door of the pew was securely locked. 

Jack was now tolerably safe. 

He was well secured by his fetters. 

Ho was locked up in a place which looked more like a 
huge box without a lid than aught else, and he was seated 
with two strong turnkeys on each side of him. 

There was no fear of his doing any mischief under these 
circumstances. 

Such a thought never entered liis head. 

no looked up and saw the ceiling overhead, but that was 
the only thing that met his view. 

Suddenly the tomb-like silence which prevailed was 
broken by a low, muffled, shuffling sound. 

It was the prisoners being led into the cliapol. 

Thpn another pause took place, and then service com¬ 
menced. 

Jack was heartily glad when it was over. 

But all the other prisoners were led back to their cells 
before he was released. 

At length they came to him, and he was taken hack to 
his old quarters! and chained securely to the wall. 

Il was now dinner-time, and the turnkey who had taken 
upon himself the office of purveyor brought in a capital 
meal, to which Jack did ample justice. 

He was hardly allowed to finish it, however, for the 
same procession entered, and conducted him to the chapel. 

This was repeated in the evening, and then he was 
brought back to have his supper in comfort. 

Jack had only one consolation, and that was, that he had 
thoroughly imprinted on his mind the route to the chapel, 
and he was convinced that if he was once outside his cell 
he eould find his way there blindfold. 

Jonathan Wild had not made his appearance during tho 
day. 
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Doubtless he thought it would be unnecessary, as Le 
would be so closely watched. 

But there was, in addition to this, another reason, with 
which the reader will presently be made acquainted. 

At night, however—the last thing—he came, and so did 
the Governor. 

They satisfied themselves that the fetters wore all 
right, and then left the cell. 

Jack noticed that they did not stop near so long on this 
occasion, and he was pleased, for it looked as though they 
wore beginning to grow tired. 

As soon as they had got out of hearing, he stooped 
down, and with very little trouble drew the nail out of the 
mortar. 

He was now qttite practised in the use of it and had 
the locks unfastened in a trice. 

one could possibly believe the relief it was to hint to 
be freed from his fetters even for so short a time. 

Having warmed himself by moving about rapidly, Le 
laid himself down upon the hard stone bench and com¬ 
posed himself to sleep. 

But it was long ore he could close his eyes. 

His brain was too busily speculating upon the events 
which had taken place, and" those which were in futurity. 

The sessions would commence on the morrow. 

For this he felt thankful. 

He was aware that during this time the attention of all 
the officials would be directed to the court where the trials 
were taking place. 

The Governor would have to attend there, and so, too, 
would Jonathan Wild, for scarcely an assizes passed with¬ 
out his appearing before the judge in some capacity or 
other. 

It was not likely that this particular one would prove 
an exception to the general rule. 

He would therefore be left more to himself, and he 
would have a better opportunity of making hfe escape, for 
his captors would be compelled to relax their vigilance. 

This was a pleasing anticipation for Jack; and ho had, 
moreover, another and distinct cause for congratulation. 

Hfe execution would r.ot take place on the morrow, 
that was certain; for, if so, he would have received an 
intimation to that effect from cither the Governor or the 
Ordinary. 

In fact, the latter would have been compelled to do so. 

That, then, was all right; and so, with a more comfort¬ 
able feeling about his heart, and hfe mind fall of the hope 
that he should be able to achieve a third escape, Jack 
closed his eyes 'and dropped off into a profound sleep, from 
which he awoke just as the first faint rays of daylight 
were creeping into hfe cell. 


CHAPTER CCCLXII. 

JACK SIIFPPARD FINDS IT TO 11IS ADVANTAGE TO ALLOW 
SIP. JAMBS THOItNIITLL TO PAINT HIS POUT BAIT. 

Hastilv rising, ho resumed hfe fetters, and was only just 
in time, for he heard the tread of footsteps outside while 
he was in the act of concealing the nail between the 
stones, when the door was unlocked. 

lie assumed hfe old position, however, when the turnkey 
entered. 

It was his purveyor. 

A good breakfast was ordered, and when it was brought 
in Jack asked the man to stay and share the meal with 
him. 

The turnkey looked at the tempting viands with 
hungry eyes, but declared that lie dare not, for if he did 
ho would be deprived of the privilege of waiting upon 

him. 

“The sessions commence to-day, do they not ?" asked 
Jack. carelessly. 

“ They wi re to have done so,” replied the man. 

“And"will they not?” 

“No.” 

“ How is that ?” 

“ I can hardly tell you, but somehow or other they have 
been put off.", 

“ Till when ?” 

“Till Wednesday.” 

“Oh! That is very strange, is it uot ?’* 

“No, not very. It depends sometimes upon whether 
the list of prisoners is light or heavy.” 

“ And is it light this time ?” 


“Very so! They will have p’onry of time to try them 
all if they begin on Wednesday.” 

This was all the information which Jack could elicit, 
though what little there was was important. 

He would have to defer hfe attempt for two days 
longer. 

After breakfast. Jack sat for some time in deep thought; 
but he was interrupted by the opening 1 of the door. 

The Governor and some otLer figures appeared upon 
the threshold. 

Mr. Xcakes bowed low at every step as he ushered these 
persons into the cell. 

Jack looked at them in surprise. 

He was more astonished when he saw a youth appear 
who carried a number of curious articles. 

•• This way, Sir James!” said Mr. Xoakes. “This way, 
if you please! Be good enough to walk this way. Sir 
James ! This is the cell, and there is the prisoner."’ 

Mr. Xoakes ceased bowing and speaking at the same 
time, and pointed to Jack Sheppard with his finger. 

The gentleman who had been addressed as Sir James 
inclined hfe head slightly. 

Jack looked at him. and wondered what business a 
baronet could Lave with him. 

As he looked, however, he could not avoid feeling 
pleased with the frank and good-tempered expression 
which appeared upon this gentleman’s countenance. 

••My name is Thornhill,” he said—•* Sir James Thorn¬ 
hill. I am a painter; and by the express desire of persons 
whom I dare not name 1 have been commissioned to visit 
you and. if you will allow me, to paint your portrait." 

“ Paint my portrait ?" said Jack, in the utmost astonish¬ 
ment. 

“ Yes, paint your portrait!" interrupted the Governor. 
“ What do you "think of that, J ack ? There’s an honour 
for you!” 

Jack turned round, as though to show his een'empt. 

His first impulse was to refuse to sit to have 1 i» portrait 
taken ; but a thought struck him, and he hesitated. 

It might be of benefit to him. 

At any rate, he had an opportunity of having a little 
revenge upon the Governor. 

So. without actually making up his mind as to what hi 
should do. he made a very low bow as he said: 

“Sir James, I am much ob'iged to you, but if we are to 
have any conversation, or come to any understanding with 
each other, yon must order that me "idling fellow to quit 
the cell!” 

He pointed to the Governor. 

Sir James Thornhill looktd about him in surprise. 

The Governor fairly shook with passion. 

Indeed, hfe rage was so extreme that he could not for 
the life of him utter a single word. 

“ I am really not in a position to give orders here!” said 
Sir James Thornhill. in reply to Jack. “ though I should 
be very glad to meet your wishes in any Way I possibly 
could. 1 will, however, if hfe presence is displeasing to 
von, request the Governor to leave us by ourselves.” 

“Bv no means!” said Mr. Xcakes, at length finding his 
voire-— u bY no means! I cannot consent to such a thing! 
Sir James,’! should bo afraid—yes, afraid to leave you in 
the cell alone with such a desperate malefactor!’’ 

••Yon need have no fear. Sir James; I never yet broke 
rav word, and, I assure you, you have nothing whatever 
to’fear from me !” 

The painter looked from one to the other in astonish¬ 
ment. 

“ I am sorry." he said, “to find that you are not on good 
terms with each other—I do not know what to do!” 

“Send him out, the scoundrel that he is! and we shall 
be able to agree, I am certain.” 

Xow. when Sir James had been commissioned to paint 
Jack Sheppard’s portrait, it was stated that in all probate 
bilitv they would have a good deal of trouble in getting 
him "to consent; and, rather than he should fail, all pos¬ 
sible concessions were to bo made, short of any that would 
contribute to hfe release. 

Sir James was therefore perplexed. 

He fancied from his manner that the prisoner was by 
no means averse to the proceeding, the only obstacle being 
the presence of Mr. Xcakes. 

This was espeeiallv aggravating, because he could not 
e mu pel the Governor to "leave, as lie had an un.loutieJ 
right to be there. 
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Mr. Noaked was furious. 

“ Seouudrel!” ho cried, “ I’ll give you, scoundrel!” 

“ You liad best stand off!” said Jack, iu a threatening 
tone of voice, and waving his fetters ominously as he 
spoke. 

The Governor drew back. 

Sir James Thornhill touched him on the arm and 
whispered to him earnestly. 

What was said Jack did not know. 

At first, however, the Governor shook his head violently, 
and almost refused to listen to what was said to him, but 
by degrees he calmed down, and eventually quitted the 
cell. 

As he passed Jack on his way to the door he shook his 
fist at him in a menacing and violent manner, as he said : 

“You shall suffer for this, you young spark, never 
fear! Just you wait, and you see if you won’t repent! 
Ha, ha! We shall see !” 

With these words the Governor retired. 

As soon as the door closed behind him, Jack turned 
towards Sir James Thornhill with an unruffled counte¬ 
nance. 

“ I am here, sir,” he said, “ to answer your best 
pleasure ! What is it you desire ?” 

“ I wish you—not on behalf of myself, bnt on behalf of 
those by whom I havo been sent—to give me a sitting for 
your portrait.” 

“ If I cousent," said Jack, “ what advantage will it 
be to me?” 

“ It will answer your purpose quite as well as to refuse. 
I am not in a position to offer you any particular ad¬ 
vantages. If you consent you will please certain power¬ 
ful persons, and I will do what I cau for your benefit.” 

“Agreed, then!” said Jack, across whose mind a sudden 
thought had glanced. “ It is a bargain! 1 have never 
bad my portrait painted, anil I can’t refuse the honour!” 

The celebrated painter hardly knew what to make of 
the tone of voice with which these words were uttered, 
so different wore they to the last, but he was not in a 
position to question that, and he simply made a sign to 
the youth who accompanied him to mako his prepara¬ 
tions. 

This young man attracted a great deal of Jack’s at¬ 
tention. 

There was something in his face which he liked, and 
he fancied he would commiserate him in his unfortunate 
position. 

The young man was Sir James Thornhill’s apprentice. 
His name was William Hogarth. 

The world well kuows. how he excelled his master. 

At that time Hogarth exhibited very little of that 
genius which was to make him remembered to all poste¬ 
rity. 

Ho was nothing but a humble apprentice, and only ac¬ 
quainted with the low rudiments of the art of paint¬ 
ing. 

Quietly and unostentatiously he unpacked the different 
articles which he had brought with him, and Jack Shep¬ 
pard saw that they consisted of an easel, a piece of blank 
canvas stretched upon a frame, and a box containing a 
palette aud brushes and colours. 

The preparations were soon made, and the painter sat 
down to bin task. 

Jack stood quietly enough in tlio required position for 
some time. 

Sir James made rapid progress with his work, and en¬ 
livened the time by conversing with Jack Sheppard, in 
whom, in consequence of his daring achievements, the 
painter, like all the rest of the world, felt an uncommon 
degree of interest. 

This incident of the portrait is no fiction. 

The painting, indeed, is to this day in existence, and 
many prints have been copied from it. 

On the occasion the following stanzas appeared in the 
British Journal of "November the 2iith 1721 • 

“Thornhill, ’tis thine to gild with fame 
Th’ obscure, and raise the humble name} 

To make the form elude the grave, 

And Sheppard from oblivion save. 

Tha’ life, in vain, the wretch implores, 

An'exile to the farthest shores; 

Thy pencil brings a kind reprieve, 

And bids the dying robber live. 


This piece to latest times shall stand. 

And show the wonders of thy hand: 

Thus former masters grac'd their name, 

And gave egregious robbers fame. 

Apelles Alexander drew; 

Cresar is to Aurelius due; 

Cromwell in Lily’3 works doth shine; 

And Sheppard, Thornhill, lives in thine.” 

At length Sir James stated that he had done for the 
present, but that bo should pay him another visit. 

“ Sir James,” said Jack, in an imploring voice, “I have 
done all that you desired, and that emboldens me to mako 
a request to you!” 

“ What is it ? H it is in my power I will grant it.” 

“ I want a- w 

“No tool to assist you to escape!” interrupted the 
painter. “I have pledged my most solemn word of 
honour that I would not supply you with anything, and I 
cannot break my word!” 

“I am sorrv for that, Sir James—I was in hopes 

“What?”’ 

“ That you would have given me a file." 

“A file?” 

“ Yes, a file, and no matter how small a one." 

“What good would it he to you?” 

“ It would enable me to escape !’ ! 

“ My good fellow, listen to me! I am pleased with 
you, and therefore I give you this piece of earnest and 
good advice. Abandon all hopes of making your escape! 
Such a thing is impossible, eVsn if you had a thousand 
files!” 

“ Do you think so, sir?” 

“I am sure of it!” 

“ Then where can ho the harm of giving me a file ? 
But look you, sir! Give me one, aud I will lay any 
wager you like that in a week after I receive it I am 
free!” 

“ No, no! I cannot—indeed I cannot listen to any such 
request! I have told you I have pledged my word!—but, 
Hogarth ?” 

“Yes, Sir James!” 

“ You have pledged your word—have you not ?” 

“ No, sir!” 

“ No ? Not pledged your word ?" 

“ Certainly not, sir—no one asked me l” 

“ Oh, indeed! Ah—well, Mr. Sheppard—" 

“ Yes, Sir James!” 

“ The light has quite a curious effect as it streams into 
the cell—has it not?” 

“ Very, sir !” answered Jack, who thought the great 
painter must be a little insane. 

“ All, well, I am going to study it for a few moments, 
aud as Hogarth has not pledged his word, it is possible 
you may he able to persuade him—you understand?” 

And Sir James, having made this compromise, folded 
his arms and looked out of the grated aperture in Jack’s 
cell with so much intentness that for a moment or two, so 
wrapped was he in his study, that he became quite ob¬ 
livious of what passed. 

Jack understood him, and so did the apprentice. 

But Hogarth, although he had a desire to serve Jack as 
well as he could, was determined not to commit himself 
too far. 

So when Jack renewed his entreaty for a file, he said: 

“ I am very sorry to refuse you. But my duty will not 
allow me to do such a thing—it is impossible!" 

Jack ground his teeth with disappointment. 

The apprentice continued: 

“ But I have a very had habit of carrying files and such 
things about me; and I have had my pockets picked before 
now, especially thoso in the skirt of my coat.” 

“Enough, enough!” said Jack, in a voice of deep 
thankfulness ; “ I understand you.” 

Hogarth walked away, and Sir James Thornhill left the 
window out of which he had been gazing so intently. 

“ A very curious effect indeed!” he said. “ I shall cer¬ 
tainly avail myself of it in one of my next paintings. 
Now, nogarth, my lad, pack up.” 

The apprentice obeyed; and then the painter, turning 
to Jack, said : 

“ Thanks for your sitting! We shall bo here again to¬ 
morrow, and I think that will do. But my apprentice 
carries such dangerous articles about himl You mus 
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upon no account attempt to pick his pockets. Good 
morning!" 

“ Good morning, sir!” said Jack. “ Heaven bless you, 
for I cannot! I am a free man !” 

“Hush, hush! I should not have acted as I have if I 
thought you stood the least chance of making your escape. 
Good morning!’’ 

CHAPTER CCCLXIII. 

TAKES A GLANCE AT THE PROCEEDINGS OF BLUESKIN, 

AND EXPLAINS THE MYSTERY OF WlUj’3 EXTRA¬ 
ORDINARY EXULTATION. 

We fancy the reader wonders quite as much as Jack 
Sheppard what wa3 the reason of Jonathan Wild’s exulta¬ 
tion. * 

What had occurred on Saturday that had the effect oi 
keeping him so late beforo he paid his accustomed visit to 
the lonely prisoner in his cell ? 

It was something of very great importance, and the last 
thing that Jack would have thought of. 

We will go back, then, and relate what has occurred. 

We left Blucskin in a little public-house in Westminster, 
where he had taken refuge after his flight from Mother 
Hobotham’s. 

It was an out-of-the-way place, and he felt that he 
should be in tolerable safety, for there was little fear of 
his pursuers being able to track him to this place. 

For a long while he remained immovable. 

He was in deep thought. 

There was much to perplex him. 

Like Jack, he knew not what to think of the account 
which had been given him of the departure of Edgworth 
Bess from the infamous den in Spring Gardens. 

He arrived, however, at the conclusion that there was 
some misconception somewhere—that he had either been 
told more or less than the truth. 

That she had left he felt certain ; and having this point 
to start from, he occupied himself with thinking what the 
poor girl would be most likely to do if she found herself 
at liberty to go where she listed. 

This puzzled him for a long [time, but at length he 
started and muttered: 

“I have it now! Nothing can be more simple! The 
thought ought to have occurred to me before. This 
young man they spoke of she doubtless persuaded to 
assist her to escape; and then, being anxious to learn 
something of U3, or having nowhere else to go, she would 
make her way to Johnson’s, at the Black Lion, in Drury 
Lane. That is it, I am certain.” 

As the reader has already been placed in possession of 
all the incidents which occurred to poor Edgworth Bess, 
he will immediately be able to see how far Blueskin was 
right, and how far he was wrong. 

In the first portion of his surmise he came remarkably 
near the truth. 

Iu the latter part he wandered away from it. 

Still, the thought having once taken hold of his mind, 
appeared to he so plausiblo and natural, that it is not to 
be wondered at that he felt so confident as he did. 

Ho felt, too, that he could not rest until he had fully 
satisfied himself upon the point. 

To start just at present, with so many on the look-out 
for him, was too dangerous, and so he was forced to con¬ 
trol his impatience for a time. 

He had chosen the most obscure corner in the room, and 
here he resolved to sit until the heat of the chase had 
evaporated. 

It was early morning, [so he had plenty of time before 
him. 

But his thoughts were not idle. 

His brain was busy all tbo while in thinking upon the 
best course of action he could adopt. 

Time passed. 

Hour alter hour glided by, and still he was undis¬ 
turbed. 

Still he (lid not move. 

As he had remained so long, he felt that he could not 
do better than stay until tho brief winter’s day had come 
to a close. 

Then, under cover of the friendly darkness, he would 
be able to repair to his destination. 

This was a wise determination upon his part. 


As soon as it was fairly dark, he rose, paid for what he 
had had, and took his departure. 

He made his way to his destination in a devious, cir¬ 
cuitous manner—at one time bending towards it, and at 
another appearing to go in a contrary diroction. 

But Blueskin knew his ground, and after a time ho 
emerged from a court into Drury Lane. 

It was at the lower part of this thoroughfare, and not 
far from the Black Lion, that he appeared. 

Two steps took him to the door, and ho entered without 
hesitation. 

The same scene of revelry was going on. 

Every night was just the same; and although it was so 
kng since he had visited the place, Blueskin could detect 
no alteration. 

Passing by the door which opened into the room where 
the revellers were assembled, he directed his steps to¬ 
wards the bar. 

This place was private, and very few wero privileged 
to enter it. 

But Blueskin was one of the favoured number. 

Ho placed his hand upon tho knob of tbo door, turned 
it, and entered. 

There was no one in the little room save an untidy, 
dirty servant, who was doing something at tho fireplace. 

She was a small, tLin creature, with face and hands as 
black as a negro’s. 

Here eyes, too, were large and black, and slio fixed 
them steadfastly upon Blueskin as soon as ho came in, 
and roso from her knees. 

He, however, paid but little attention to her. 

I Seating himself in a chair, he inquired for the landlord, 
and bade her tell him he was wanted. 

She departed with great alacrity, and in a moment 
aftenvasds Johnson entered. 

He was both surprised and pleased to see his old friend 
Blupskin. 

A long time had elapsed since they had last seen each 
other, and their greeting was a warm one, for they had 
boon firm friends tor many years. 

“ You can, perhaps, guess what has brought mo here ?” 
said Blueskin abruptly. 

“ Nay, that I cannot.” 

“ Cannot! Has not someone arrived here before me ?” 

“Someone! Who? Speak out; I do not under¬ 
stand !” 

“Alas, alas!” 

“ Why do you cry alas ?” 

“ I find that I am mistaken.” 

“ In what ? Speak freely, Blueskin. What is amiss ?” 

“ To be brief with you, I expected to find Edgworth 
Bess here. Are you sure that she has not arrived ?” 

“ Quito sure.” 

Blueskin groaned. 

“ Then I know not what has become of her,” he said 
“ Heaven help her!” 

“ Come, Blueskin!” said'Johnson, “ tell me all that has 
taken place. You know you can trust me, and you are 
safe here, for Jonathan Wild has not paid me a trouble¬ 
some visit for a long time.” 

“We have not been near the plaen lately.” 

“I suppose that is the reason. But come, tell me what 
has happened! It may perhaps be in my power to be 
of assistance to you in some way or other.” 

“ Oh, Johnson, things have all gone wrong—one mis¬ 
fortune has followed another. Jack Sheppard is a pri¬ 
soner in Newgate, and Edgworth Bess we have lost, and 
know not where to look for her!” 

“The'first bit of news I was already in possession of; 
but about the latter I knew nothing until a minute or two 
ago. Wo must talk over this. But you look sick and 
faint. You must have some refreshment.” 

“ I shall be glad of a little food, Johnson. It is a long 
time since I have taken any.” 

“ It seems so by your looks.” 

“ It is a long while; and perhaps when I have had a 
good meal I shall feel in better spirits.” 

“ To be sure you will. Here, wait a minute, and I will 
see to it. Martha!—Martha!” 

But no Martha replied. 

Johnson repeated the summons in a louder tono. 

The same result. 

“ Curse that girl!” he said—“ I’ll discharge her. She 
is never hero when she is wanted!” 
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Blueskin took but little notice of this, nor did Johnson 
appear to attach any importance to her absence. 

Yet it concerned them materially, and it would have 
been well if he had looked after her 

She had not long been in his employ; and from the 
scant satisfaction sho gave, she was not likely to remain. 

So Johnson did without her. 

Little did they imagine how she was engaged at that 
very moment. 

We have said that sho looked up when Bluoskin 
entered. 

She fixed her large, coal-black eyes upon his counte¬ 
nance with an intentness that would have aroused his 
suspicions had he been less pre-occupied than ho was. 

At his bidding sho told Johnson that he was wanted by 
someone in the bar, and having watched the landlord into 
that place, she stole to the door and placed her ear against 
the keyhole. 

In this listening attitude sho did not long remain. 

With a bright glitter in her eye and an expression of 
great satisfaction on her face, she roso and sauntered to 
the front door of the inn. 

As soon as she reached it she stood a moment, and 
then, confident that no one within the house was watching 
her motions, she darted off into the darkness, and was in 
a moment lost to sight in the court on tho opposite side of 
the street, down which she hastened. 

On she went through the streets, with her head un¬ 
covered and her ragged apparel streaming in the wind 
behind her. 

On she went, threading her way through mazy courts 
with marvellous facility, darting across busy thorough¬ 
fares, and dodging through the ranks of tho pedestrians. 

Her course was almost a straight one, and at length, 
panting and exhausted with her exertions, she emerged 
into the Old Bailey, near the Snow Hill end. 

Across this street she hurried, and round the comer of 
the prison into Newgate Street. 

Then she paused for a moment before a house. 

Looked at it attentively, and finally sprang up the 
steps. 

She seized the knocker and executed a vigorous peal. 

The house was Jonathan Wild’s house, and the mys¬ 
tery of her making her way hither will shortly bo eluci¬ 
dated. 

The portal of the thief-taker’s abode was always quickly 
opened. 

The man on tho lock looked surprised when ho saw who 
it was. 

He was about to close the door against her, hut she 
glided in like a shadow, and demanded an immediate in¬ 
terview with Jonathan Wild. 

She was told he was out. 

This intelligence filled her with dismay, but she 
implored that he might bo immediately sent for. 

The man hardly knew what would bo best for him to 
do, but finally he determined to send a messenger to Wild, 
as he happened to he close at baud. 

A janizary was called and sent after him. 

They had not far to send, for Jonathan had only gone 
to pay one of his frequent and accustomed visits to Jack 
Sheppard in his cell. 

The janizary who had been sent met Wild just as he 
was leaving the prison, and at once delivered his mes¬ 
sage. 

Jonathan hastened homeward at an unusual speed. 

Upon entering the hall ho seemed to recognise tho girl 
at the first glance, and ho beckoned to her to follow 
him. 

He led the way into the little office and closed the 
door. 

“ Oh, Mr. Wild,” said the girl, gaspingly—“ he’s come !” 

“Who’s come?” 

“Blueskin!” 

“ Impossible!” 

“No, sir—he’s coum! Yon told me to let you know, 
and promised me fiv,. Mounds. Give it to me—he’s 
come!” 

“But when?” asked the tmrMaker, who seemed to 
doubt the truth of what the girl sain. 

“A little while ago. I was a-ligliting tm A "c in the bar. 
and he opened the door and came in. lie \sked tor 
Johnson, and I knowed him in a minute!” 

“Well?” 


“Johnson went to him, and I left them talking to each 
other about Jack Sheppard and Edgworth Bess. Make 
haste, Mr. Wild, for I don’t thiuk he’s going to stay!” 

“ You shall have the five pounds, girl, if I find what 
you have told me is correct.” 

Jonathan did not wait to ask any further questions, but 
going into the hall, summoned all his janizaries about 
him. 

As for the girl, she was to follow them. 

Hastily bidding his men get their weapons in readiness, 
as they might have some stiff work to do, he proceeded to 
arm himself. 

In a few moments they were all in the street, and at a 
rapid pace he led the way towards the Black Liou iu 
Drury Lane. 

The thief-taker’s heart bounded exultingly, for now ho 
felt no doubt he should accomplish the capture of Blueskin, 
and then he should have things all in his own hands, and 
be completely master of the situation. 

Away they went, taking the nearest and most direct 
route to their destination, preceded by the girl, who out¬ 
stripped them all. 

This girl was the daughter of one of Wild’s janizaries, 
and entirely devoted to his interests. 

He had drilled her well into what she was to do. 

She was to go to the Black Lion, and obtain a situation 
there as a servant. 

But she was to make it her especial business to watch 
for the appearance of either Blueskin, Jack Sheppard, or 
Edgworth Bess. 

As soon as any one of them appeared at the inn, she was 
to make her way with all possible speed to Jonathan’s 
house, and give the information, and she was to have five 
pounds for her trouble. 

This sum seemed to the poor girl to be nothing short of 
a fortune. 

She was only too delighted at having the chance to earn 
such a sum in such a manner; and wo have seen how 
readily she had started off to give her information when 
she had assured herself that it .was really Blueskin who 
had entered. 

She recognised his features and his general bearing, for 
Jonathan had been exceedingly careful to give her a full 
and perfect description of the appearance of all three of 
those persons whose capture he so much desired to 
effect. 


CHAPTER CCOLXIY. 

JONATHAN WILD MAKES A CLOSE SEARCH IN THE BLACK 

LION, AND DISCOVERS THE inDING-PLACE ON THE 

STAIRS. 

Without a thought that danger was so close at hand, 
Blueskin and Johnson sat together in the bar, talking to 
each other and endeavouring to come to some definite idea 
as to what would be the best thing to bo done. 

Knowing that he could trust the landlord, Blueskin had 
not scrupled to confide everything to him, and having done 
so he waited with some impatience and anxiety for his 
opinion. 

It had taken Blueskin some time to relate all that had 
taken place, and Johnson was just hesitating what to say 
when someone entered and came to the bar counter. 

It was one of Johnson’s best customers, and one who 
was under deep obligations to the landlord. 

“Joe !” he said—“Joe, come here in a minute—I have 
something important to tell you!” 

There was something in the man’s voice and manner 
which made Johnson instantly suspect that something was 
amiss. 

“ What is the matter, Benton ?” 

“ Well, it may be nothing. It just depends whether 
you have got anyone particular in the house !” 

“ How so ?” 

“ Because if you have, look fly—that’s all!” 

“ Speak out, man! What is tho matter ?’’ 

“ Why, Jonathan Wild, with a whole troop cl his 
mscals at his back, and led on by that black devil of a 
servant of yours, is making straight for the place, and in 
another m' Mute will be here!” 

DiuesKiu started to his feet upon receipt of this intelli* 
gence. 

“ I have been betrayed!” he said. 
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“ HusL!” exclaimed Johnson. “ It’s that little black¬ 
faced imp! If you remember, she did not answer when I 
called. Quick!—follow me!—fear nothin" !—all will be 
well! I will hide you where Jonathan Wild, if he was 
ten times cleverer tlian he is, would never find you !” 

While speaking, the landlord led the way to the stair¬ 
case. 

Biueskin followed him closely. 

They were only just in time, for at that very moment 
Wild was placing his men in various positi®ns, where they 
could command a good view of the house. 

“Iam going to hide you,” said Johnson, “where I once 
hid Jack Sheppard when the hottest pursuit was made 
after him!’’ 

“And he was not found ?” 

“ Oh no, never fear! Do not be alarmed—you were 
never safer then yon are at this moment, and if you ■will 
only secrete yourself in the place I shall point out, you 
may laugh at Jonathan Wild and his impotent search 1” 

“ Where is this place ?” 

“ Here!” 


on until he came to the roof, on which he posted one of his 
men to keep watch. 

This man could signal to those who were posted in the 
street, to u horn he was clearly visible, in case anything 
should be amiss. 

The attics were closely searched in every comer, but 
without result. 

No trace of Biueskin could be found. 

Here, however, another man was left, while Wild and 
the rest descended to the next ilight. 

Here the samo course was adopted, but their close search 
met with no success whatever. 

It never occurred to Wild to look underneath the 
stairs. 

When they descended to the first floor, Blucskin’s hopes 
revived, and he began to participate in the confidence 
which Johnson felt. 

Beluetantlv, Jonathan was compelled to come down to 
the ground floor again. 

A faint smile of triumph appeared on the landlord’s lips 
when he descended. 


Johnson paused on the staircase. 

“Here?” repeated Biueskin, with surprise. 

“ Yes, here!” 

Ho stooped down as he spoke, and took hold of the top 
of the stair in the manner we have already described in 
the hundred and first chapter of this narrative. 

Biueskin was naturally enough astounded when he saw 
the landlord draw away the top part of the stair like a 
shelf. 

“ Now then!” cried Johnson—“ quick! in with you! I 
can hear Jonathan below! The place is lined with felt, so 
you will find it comfortable enough, aud you will have no 
difficulty about breathing.” 

“It looks like a coffin!" 

“Never mind the looks! Get in quick, or it will be too 
late! When I have pushed this sliding piece of wood back 
into its proper position you will bo safe, and as soon as it 
is prudent to do so I will come up and release you.” 

Biueskin made no more demur, though he rather shrank 
from entering the coffin-like place which was disclosed. 

He found, however, that the place was much more com¬ 
fortable than he could have believed possible. 

With all speed, Johnson pushed the sliding piece of 
board back into its proper place, and then precipitately 
descended the stairs, for a tremendous hubbub from below 
reached his ears. 

No sooner did he make his appearance than Jonathan 
yelled out: 

“ Seize him! Seize that man! Clap the darbies on him 
—he is a prisoner!” 

A dozen men sprang forward to obey this order, and be¬ 
fore he knew what had taken place, Johnson found him¬ 
self securely handcuffed. 

“By what authority do you do this ?” he asked. “Upon 
what charge do you make me a prisoner?” 

“ Upon a very good charge, my friend!” 

“What is it?” 

“ That of harbouring felons in your house.” 

“ Where are they ?” . 

“We shall find them!” 

“ You must do so before you venture to make me a pri¬ 
soner !” 

“ Nothing of the kind. I want to save you all the 
trouble I can, so a couple of my men will remain here to 
take charge of you!” 

Johnson knew it would be quite useless to say a word, 
and so he submitted without further bother to his captor's 
pleasure. 

In the meantime, Jonathan Wild, at the head of His dis¬ 
orderly crew, dashed up the staircase. 

His motive for this was because Johnson had descended 
and he jumped to the conclusion that Blueskiu was above, 
and that Johnson had just come down, after putting him 
in some place of concealment. 

On the first landing he placed several of the men, and 
continued his course up war'Is. 

Biueskin heard their feet upon the stair beneath which 
he lay, and his heart trembled lest they should discover 
any difference in the feel or sound. 

But all 6eemed well, and the thief-taker and his band 
made their way to the next storey. 

Above that were the atties, and then the roof. 

Jonathan decided upon a thorough search, and so kept 


But he banished it quickly. 

Jonathan was furious, and yet he dissembled. 

S'* called Johnson aside. 

“ Look liere!” he said, in a low voice. “This will prove 
a serious thing to you. I have most certain knowledge 
that Biueskin is in the house, and I will not quit it until 
I have found him! I shall take you with me, and it will 
be the ruin of you when it turns out that you have been 
concealing Biueskin in your bouse!” 

“ Jonathan Wild!” 

“ That’s my name; what do you want ?” 

“Why, you can spare your breath, that’s all! Your 
fine speeches are quite thrown away upon me! I know 
nothing of the man you want, and you are heartily wel¬ 
come to look for him as long as you like! When you have 
found him, then it will be time for me to talk and make 
terms with you !” 

“ Oh, will it?” said the thief-taker, in a towering passion. 
“ We will see about that, Mr. Landlord. I am certain he 
is here! I am certain, too, that you have concealed him 
somewhere upstairs; I could tell that by the smile on your 
lips when I came down without liuding him !” 

Johnson shrugged his shoulders, but made no further 
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“Now, landlord,” continued Wild, “lookhere! If you 
have got an atom of sense, you will be able to see that. it 
will answer your purpose very mucli better to keep in with 
me than with this Jack Sheppard lot. Just put me on the 
scent where I am to find Biueskin, and I will overlook all 
the past, and will take care that you don’t get into any 
troublo over this present affair!” 

“I am not afraid of doing so !” said Johnson, resolutely. 
“ I tell you again, I known nothing of the mau you want. 
If you can find him here, well and good. I kuow nothing 
about it—that's all I can say!” 

Jonathan Wild turned away with a diabolical curse upon 
his lips. 

He found Johnson quite impracticable. 

He had no resource but to recommence his search. 

Upstairs he went again, in a state of mind of which the 
reader may be able to form some feeble idea. 

He renewed his search with double strictness, but as he 
looked everywhere except under tho particular stair whore 
Bluo&kin was concealed, he found nothing, and we need 
not trouble the reader with the details of his unsuccessful 


seal on. 

At his wits’ end what to do next, Wild all at once be¬ 
thought himself of the girl who had brought him the in¬ 
formation. 

He recollected that since ho entered the house he baa 
seen nothing of her, and he now despatched one of his 
janizario 3 in search of her, with instructions to bring her 
to him at once, should she be found. .... 

While the man was absent, tbe thief-taker occupied lnm- 
self with examining the places which the men had 


seaicneu. 

The janizary who had been sent after the little servant- 
girl found her in Drury Lane, standing outside tho house, 
for she was afraid to enter. 

Under the protection of this man, however, she was safe 
from any violence which the inhabitants of the Black Dion 
might offer to her, and she was led upstairs on to tha 
landing upon which the thief-taker stood. 
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He beckoned her towards him. 

“ You are sure Bluest© was here when you left ?" 

“ Yes. Have yon cot found him ?” asked the girl, fear¬ 
ful that she should lose the reward. 

“ No, I cannot find him, though he is in the house I am 
confident, but hidden somewhere. 

The girl clapped her hands, and her face brightened. 

“I have it!” she said. 

What ?—what ?” 

“ I know where he is hidden!” 

Jonathan shook her roughly. 

“ You—you ? Where ? Tell me where ?” 

“ You hurt me! Let me go! I won’t tell you if you 
don't!” 

Wild released his hold immediately. 

“ Now—where ?” 

“ If you find him where I say, how much will you give 
me ?” 

“ Ten—twenty pounds!” 

“ Twenty pounds ?” 

“ Yes, but be quick and tell me!” 

“ You promise me twenty pounds ?” 

^ ‘‘Yes, if you are quick, and tell me without further 
delay, not without.” 

“ Well, then, I heard Johnson talking once about a 
hiding-place in the stairs.” 

“ In the stall's ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well—well, what more ?” 

“I would not rest until I had found it out.” 

“ You did find it out ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where is it, then? Tell me at once, and you shall 
have, not twenty pounds, but fifty!” 

The girl gasped for breath. 

“ The fifth stair,” she said, at length—“the fifth stair!” 

Jonathan called his men around him. 

“ Show it me !” he said. 

The girl went without hesitation to the stair with the 
movable top, beneath which Blueskin lay. 

“ You must take hold of it by the edge and pull it,” she 
said. “ It will slide c>ff then !” 

“Come out of the way, then !” 

The girl sprang lightly up the staircase, and crouching 
clown, looked eagerly at Wild and his men. 

Chey had heard the latter part of his communication, 
and knew what to do. 

Blueskin, too, had heard every syllable, and there he lay 
as though iu a tomb, unable to help himself in the least, 
for the lid of the stair could not be moved by the person 
within. 

; There was but one thing he could do. 

He was already discovered, and as soon as the top was 
drawn off he would spring up, and endeavour to take them 
by surprise. 

The janizaries, instructed by the girl, took hold of the 
edge of the stair, and drew it off. 

i rue to his purpose, Blueskin started up with a sudden¬ 
ness that had in it something marvellous. 

But this was exactly what the janizaries expected, and 
they were prepared for it accordingly, and seized him 
tightly. 

A tremendous struggle ensued, the result of which was 
that all rolled down to the landing. 

Jonathan was standing here, and he now lent his aid to¬ 
wards securing Blueskin. 

But they had a difficult task to perform. 

He was determined not to givo in to his foes without a 
most desperate struggle, although the odds wore so fear¬ 
fully against him. 

But with so many foes he stood but a poor chance, aud 
finally he was secured. 

Jonathan’s face lighted up with an expression of 
demoniac joy. 

“ Ha, ha!” he cried. “ Caught at last!—caught at last! 
Ha-^ ha! I knew I should have you! Caught at 

The men now forced Blueskin to descend the 
stairs. 

He was completely exhausted by his struggles, and Wild 
stood with his drawn sword in a" threatening attitude, so 
to escape a serious wound he suffered himself to be led 
down. 


CHAPTER CCCLXY. 

BLUESKIN IS TAKEN TO NEWGATE BT JONATHAN WILD, 

AND HENRY F1LLDING, THE MAGISTRATE, COMMITS IIIM 

FOR TRIAD. 

The thief-taker’s visage expanded into a grin when he 
thought of the triumph he had achieved over Johnson, the 
landlord, and he went downstairs with the air and manner 
of one who was thoroughly and completely satisfied with 
himseif. 

He blew bis whistle shrilly, which would let all the men 
know that the capture had been effected, and that it was 
unnecessary for them to keep a look-out any longer. 

It was also a signal to them to repair without delay to 
the thief-taker, and receive further instructions from 
him. 

Johnson heard the uproar above, and guessed what had 
taken place, and yet he could scarcely bring himself to be¬ 
lieve that the hiding-place upon the security of which he 
had prided himself so much had been discovered. 

He heard the trampling of feet on the staircase, and 
fixed his eyes steadfastly in that direction. 

The first glimpse he caught of Jonathan Wild’s face was 
sufficient to convince Lira that what he had feared was 
true. 

“Ha, ha, Johnson!” Wild cried. “Perhaps you would 
like to come to terms now ? But it is too late, my friend, 
and I will take care that you pay dearly for this little 
game!” 

Then turning to his men, he continued : 

“Keep him close prisoner; he shall accompany his 
friend to the old stone jug!” 

By this time, Blueskin, completely surrounded by men, 
had reached the passage. 

He felt that resistance was worso than useless, and 
therefore had the good sense to remain quite still. 

He trusted that a more favourable opportunity of making 
a vigorous effort would presently occur. 

T his, however, was a very frail hope. 

We know full well how Wild had set his heart upon 
Blueskin’s capture. 

We also know that it was material to the success of his 
plans that Blueskin should be lodged in Newgate. 

Therefore we think that his chances of having any 
opportunity afforded him are so small as to amount to 
nothing. 

Yet he did not despair. 

Jonathan was determined to lose no time. 

He ordered one of his men to call a hackney-coach, and 
when this drew up before tho door, Blueskin was com¬ 
pelled to enter it. 

Jonathan Wild got in along with him. 

As many janizaries as could squeeze themselves into the 
vehicle followed. 

The remainder were ordered to proceed to Newgate on 
foot, and to take Johnson thither with them, for Wild was 
determined to punish him for concealing Blueskin in the 
house. 

The thief-taker sat opposite to his prisoner, who was 
well secured, and so crushed by the men on either side of 
him that he could not move a limb. 

With °such a heavy load, the hackney-coach made but 
slow progress, and they were a long time in reaching the 
prison. 

Upon their arrival, Jonathan discovered that those who 
had come on foot had reached there first. 

The intelligence was at once communicated that a very 
important prisoner had been captured, and preparations 
were made accordingly. 

Jc.rACaaa was certain that an attempt would now bo 
cnadt to escape, and he redoubled his vigilance. 

Tho event proved that he was perfectly correct. 

No swonor had he descended from the vehicle than Bluo- 
skin made a most desperate effort to get free. 

But it was iu vain. 

His foes were too numerous for a single man to contend 
against, and he was hurried up the steps into the vestibule 
despite his strenuous resistance. 

Then the door was closed, and he was safe. 

The Govemoi now appeared, and when he saw who 
stood before him his delight knew no bounds. 

“ Ha, ha!” he cried, as he nibbed his hands together in 
that disagreeable manner which was peculiar to him— 
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1 we shall have a rare session ihis time, Mr. Wild! Never 
aw Newgate honoured as it is now!” 

He made a mock bow as he concluded this speech. 

“We shall havo a rare show at Tyburn, Mr. Noalces!” 
aid Wild, with a grin. 

The Governor laughed ; and then, doubtless considering 
hat he had sufficiently indulged in this pleasantry, ho 
rave instructions for Bluoskin’s confinement in a strong 
iungeon in a quarter of the prison as far removed from 
hat in which Jack Sheppard was as possibly could be. 

Jonathan and the Governor both saw him carefully 
>estowed. 

He was thoroughly searched, and every article that was 
n his pockets taken from him. 

Then they chained him to the wall, and fettered him 
nuch in the same. way. 

In short, nothing was left undone that would in any 
yay conduce to his safe keeping. 

Then they retired, and leit him to the solitude and 
lilence of his dungeon. 

No. 75.—Buueskin. 


1 It was agreed and strictly enjoined that Jack Sheppard 
should be kept in absolute ignorance of all that had taken 
place. 

Upon no account was he to be informed that IUueskin 
had been made prisoner. 

That knowledge was to bo kept- from him to the last. 

Thus it happened that Line skin was in the chapel 
on the Sunday along with the other prisoners without one 
seeing the other. 

We have described how Jack was placed in his pew 
before the arrival of the rest, and taken from it after all 
had departed. 

Little did Jack dream that Blueskin was, like himself, a 
prisoner within those walls. 

He pictured him at liberty, taking measures to procure 
his release, and watching over the safety of Edgworth 

What words could describe the exultation which now 
reigned paramount in the heart of that bold, bad mam 
Jonathan Wild ? 


Ko. 76. 
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f He felt that the hour of his triumph had at length 
arrived. 

| No longer was he to be vexed and chafed by the per¬ 
petual failure of his schemes, 
i All was accomplished. 

5 Edgworth Bess was a prisoner in his own house, watched 
f over by his son. 

1 Blueslrin and Jack Sheppard were confined in Newgate, 
aud so well guarded and closely watched as to make 
eseapo a matter of impossibility. 

The sessions would eome on on Wednesday. 

Monday was the proper day; but this postponement 
\ suited Jonathan exactly. 

| It enabled him to get a ease ready against Blueslrin, and 
f have him tried in readiness for the next hanging-day, 
I when he should have the inexpressible gratification of see- 
¥ ing both swing together at Tyburn. 
j In the meantime, however, he had much to do. 

I When he paid Jack his last visit, it was with difficulty 
( that he restrained himself from triumphing over him by 
\ telling him how affairs stood, but he had the prudence to 

I * vanquish this inclination. 

lie went home, and on the way felicitated himself that 
at length all was accomplished. 

Nay, not all. 

lie recollected that all was not done. 

There were the papers. 

Those papers of which he had gained possession with 
so much difficulty, and which had disappeared in so mys- 
I terious a manner. 

ne would have to recover those; but he hoped that ere 
long they would turn up. 

Little did he think that his own hopeful son had con¬ 
cealed them in order to answer his own purposes. 

Somehow, after their last interview, Jonathan felt in¬ 
clined to place confidence in his son. 

He was indeed completely deceived by his well-acted 
indignation. 

His first eare upon reaching home was to ascertain 
| whether Edgworth Bess was safe. 

i He was answered in the affirmative, so far as her being 
in his power and in the house was concerned; but she was 
j suffering from a raging fever which had seized upon her, 
brought on, it seemed, by excitement and leaving her 
room too soon. 

About this Jonathan cared little when Mr. Snoxall told 
him that there was no immediate danger. 

He had made up his mind not to trouble himself with 
her until he had seen Blueskin and Jack Sheppard dis¬ 
posed of. 

Then he should be quite free from all fear of interrup¬ 
tion. which would be much better than taking any active 
steps while they were alive. 

But this close contemplation of success did not make 
Wild feel so comfortable as he thought it would. 

The many failures and reverses he had met with made 
him fearfu "nliat even this time he was going to be dis¬ 
appoints;; 

I Whctifw sis forebodings were groundless, time alone 
can show 

On the fijonday morning when Jack Sheppard had his 
extraordinary interview with Sir James Thornhill, Blue- 
skin was taken before a magistrate. 

I It so happened that this magistrate was Henry Field¬ 
ing, who lives for ever in his novels. 

He had a most invincible dislike to Jonathan Wild, and 
I he was never so pleased as when he could check or thwart 
I him in some of his villanie.s. 

On the present occasion, however, no opportunity offered 
itself. 

He well knew that for a long time past warrants had 
been issued for the apprehension of Blueslrin, and a large 
reward had been offered by the Government for his eap- 
| Jure. 

When, therefore, Jonathan brought him up and pre¬ 
ferred his charge, and some other persons came forward 
and swore to his identity, the worthy magistrate ;%uld do 
no more than commit him to take his trial the next 
sessions. 

This was all Jonathan Wild required. 

This took place on Monday. 

i The sessions had been postponed till Wednesday, so 
there would be no delay in bringing Blueslrin to trial'. 

| Wild of course counted upon sentence of death beiujg 


passed upon him, and in this calculation he was unques¬ 
tionably correct. 

When this little preliminary step had been taken, Wild 
felt somewhat easier in his mind. 

Still he was continually haunted by the dread that at 
the last moment something would go wrong, and affairs 
would resume their wonted aspect. 

F.very care was taken that Blueslrin should be led back 
to Newgate in safety, and he was at length lodged in his 
cell and heavily ironed as before. 

Since his imprisonment a feeling of deep dejection had 
come over Blueslrin. 

He could not shake it off, though he strove hard to 
do so. 

His mind was weighed down with a presentiment that all 
was over—that Jonathan Wild would triumph. 

Ho was a helpless prisoner, so closely watched that it 
made the bare whisper of escape a mockery. 

His comrade Jack was powerless to aid him, for he was 
already in the same predicament. 

Then there was poor Edgworth Bess, he knew not 
where, but more likely in the power of the thief-taker 
than anywhere else. 

Having such thoughts as these, it is not to be won¬ 
dered at that Blueskin should give way to hopeless 
despair. 

Indeed, such a change came over him as would scarcely 
be credited by anyone, and those who knew him best 
would almost fail to recognise him. 

He eould see no way out of his difficulty. 

Over and over again he blamed himself for relying upon 
the hiding-place in the stairs as he had, and yet what 
could he have done better ? 

Then he thought of Johnson, and was grieved to think 
of the trouble which he had brought upon him, for the 
offence with which he was charged was one that wa3 
heavily punished. 

It will bo seen, then, that, let him torn his thoughts in 
whichsoever direction he would, he was unable to perceive 
a single gleam of hope. 

The time was short, too, before his trial eamo on, and 
with the result of it he was perfectly well acquainted. 

He knew that nothing whatever would get him off— 
that not even the ablest counsel could procure any com¬ 
mutation of his sentence. 

He resolved, therefore, to employ no one, but to go into 
court undefended. 

Such a course would auswer his purpose quite as well. 

With his head bowed down upon his knees, and in a 
state of utter dejection, Blueskin passed the time which 
intervened between his committal and the morning of his 
trial. 

Had it not been for the great influence of Jonathan 
Wild in the proper quarter, and the strenuous exertions 
which he made, the trial would not have taken place 
until next session; but he gave such an account of the 
danger of putting it off, and the opportunities that it 
would allow tho prisoner of making his escape, that he 
gained his point, and Blueskin’s trial was appointed to 
take place on the Friday, which was the last day, for on 
this occasion the calendar was lighter than it had been 
known to be for a long time. 

Such, then, being Blucskin’s unfortunate position, we 
will turn our thoughts to Jack Sheppard, who never for 
one moment dreamt that his old comrade was so close to 
him. 

CHAPTER CCCLXVI. 

JACK SHEPPARD PICKS HOC.ARTH’S POCKET, AND MAKES 
AN APPOINTMENT WITH SIR JAMES THORNHILL. 

After the departure of Sir James Thornhill and his 
apprentice, William Hogarth, Jack Sheppard’s heart felt 
much lighter than it had done since the moment of his 
capture. 

He now saw before him the ehauee of achieving his 
freedom, for it was no lightly-made assertion to which he 
had given utterance when he said ho should be free so 
soon. 

There was no mistaking the meaning of his two visitors, 
though each strove to conceal it as much as possible. 

Sir James having given his word that lie would noi 
furnish the prisoner with any weapon by which he might 
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effect his escape, of course incapacitated him from yielding 
to Jack’s entreaties. 

But he gave a hint to his apprentice, -which was acted 
upon while he pretended to be particularly engaged in 
noting the effect of light and shade through the window 
in the cell. 

Hogarth had shown himself not less cautious than his 
master, but yet Jack understood him. 

When they were gone, he 'clasped hi3 hands together 
joyfully, as he murmured: 

•‘Oh, yes, yes; all will yet bo well, in spite of the 
vigilance of my keepers! I shall achieve a third escapo 
from Newgate! I think even now an abatement in their 
watchfulness is perceptible.” 

He sank down upon his seat. 

“I must watch every opportunity,” he continued. 
“To-morrow I shall receive a file; that will be Tuesday. 
On Wednesday the sessions will commence. I shall then 
be troubled less with the company of the Governor, fur lie 
will have to attend in court all day. The turnkeys, too, 
will have extra duty; and even Jonathan Wild—the man 
I have to fear above all the rest—some portion ©f his 
time will be taken up at the assizes, for there never was a 
sessions yet when he was not prosecutor or witness 
against something. All things conspire in my favour. 
That will be the time, and I fear not I shall accomplish 
my design! The grand thing will be to get rid of these 
perpetual visits. While they continue, I shall have no 
chance at all!” 

With these and a thousand other thoughts did Jack 
Sheppard occupy himself during the day. 

He was visited as usual by Jonathan and the Governor, 
and a crowd of people who had been actuated by thoir 
curiosity to eomo and gaze upon him. 

But this scene need not to be elaborated. 

They came and gazed upon the prisoner, and left him 
money, and so the time passed away. 

It certainly had the effect of causing the day to seem 
less tedious to Jack, who, nevertheless, felt dreadfully im¬ 
patient for the morrow to come. 

At length the last visitor took his leave; darkness filled 
the cell, and the prisoner was left alone. 

When the time arrived for it to be safe to do sc, Jack 
removed his fetters by the aid of tho cleverly-concealed 
nail, and slept in tolerable comfort—certainly with moro 
than his captors were willing that he should enjoy. 

Then the morning came, which ho so anxiously ex¬ 
pected. 

Long before the time he seated himself on his stone 
bench, and waited for tho arrival of the painter. 

At length ho came, and it was with difficulty Jack could 
conceal from the observation of tho turnkey the joy which 
his advent occasioned. 

Sir James spoke kindly and freely to Jack, for, if the 
truth must be told, ho felt some fear of him, aud above all 
things he wished to conciliate him as much as possible. 

Willingly enough Jack stood in the desired attitude, 
and the painter went on with his work. 

About what had taken place on the preceding day not a 
word was said, but Jack kept a sharp look-out upon the 
apprentice Hogarth, in whose coat-pocket, beyond all 
doubt, was tho little tool which he so desired to possess. 

But the youth kept purposely away from Jack, for it was 
his intention not to allow Jack to put his hand into his 
pocket until the very last moment. 

Jack chafed at this, for he felt that could he but have 
felt the tile in his hand he would have been couteut. 

Still, he did not like to say_a word about it, as both Iris 
visitors remained silent. 

But he fretted and fumed exceedingly. 

This sitting was a much longer one than that on the 
preceding day, for Sir James wished to avoid a third visit 
to the prison 

He worked away, howover, with right good will, and 
presently Jack had the satisfaction of hearing him 
say: 

“ I have done! Thank you—that will do! I can fill 
up the remainder of the portrait, without difficulty, from 
memury alone. What do you think of it—is it a good 
portrait ?” 

Ho turned the canvas as he spoke, and Jack for the first 
time bad a glance as ms woiL 

The face was all that could be said to be finished. 

This, however, was all that Jack looked upon, and he 


was absolutely astounded with the fidelity of the likeness. I 
“You are quite satisfied, then ?” said Sir James. 

“ Quite!’’ 

“ I am glad of that! I wish you could see it when 1 
finished.” 

“ Do you, sir ?” 

“ Certainly!” 

“ Then I’ll have a look at it'!” 

Sir James attempted to smile. 

“When will it be finished ?” continued Jack, speaking 
in a voice of the utmost seriousness. 

“ In a few days.” 

“Let me see! To-day is Tuesday. Will itbo finished 
by next Monday?” 

“ Oh, before then!” . r 

“ And where will it be, sir ?” j 

“ That I cannot tell. What imports it that you should 
know?” 

“ Perhaps more than you imagine. Next Monday, you 
say, tho portrait will be finished ?” 

“Yes!” i 

“ And will it be at your house ?” ; 

“ In all probability.” K 

“ Then, Sir James, I will take the liberty of calling upon | 
you next Monday evening, some time between sunset aud j 
midnight, if you will be kind enough to be at home and 
show mo tho portrait!” i 

“Pho, pho! You must not think of such a thing 
Occupy your mind with moro serious matters!” 

“Will you bo at home, Sir James, next Monday even 
ing—and if I call, will you show me the portrait?” 

“ //'you call, I will!” 

“ You lay adoubtful emphasis upon your promise; but I 
assure you, sir, that without fail I shall be there 1 ’ 

Sir James looked rather uncomfortable, but still lie felt 
that he could say nothing further. 

“ Of course,” continued Jack, “ I speak-” 

Sir James held up his hand. ■/) 

“Not a word further,” he said, in a low voice. “1 
know what you are about to say, but for my sake pray be 
silent—we may bo overheard!” 

This was enough. 

Jack was silent immediately. 

“ All right, sir!” ho added, after a pause. “ Never fear, 
sir, I shall call, for I am curious to a degree to see my 
portrait when it is finished.” 

While this brief and hurried conversation bad been 
taking place, Hogarth had been busily employed in pack¬ 
ing up tbo different articles, and having finished, lie 
stooped down to the box of colours, on the floor, as though 
about to pick it up. 

He stooped down close to Jack’s feet, and did so in such 
a manner that one of tho pockets in his coat gaped 
open. 

Jack Sheppard was quick-witted enough to perfectly < 
understand what was meant. 

In an instant ho (lived his hand into the pocket so j 
temptingly open. 

It contained but one article, and this he seized. j 

After glancing at it for a moment, ho transferred it to 
his own pocket. 1 

It was a small and beautifully-made steel file, with 
teeth which looked as though they would cut through the j 
hardest iron like a saw will cut through wood. 

As soon as Hogarth felt that Jack had taken tho file, he 
rose to liia feet with tho box in his hand. 

“ I have had my pockets picked before now, Sir James,” | 
he said, “when they contained very valuable articles 3 
indeed; but you cannot help having things taken off you j 
sometimes—can you, 5 ” \ 

“ Certainly not.” j 

“ It is not my fault if some one else takes anything out t 
of my pocket. Surely I am not to blame 1” 

“ffo one would think of blaming you for a moment if 
you wero unfortunate enough to havo your pocket | 
picked.” | 

“ I thought not, sir.” \ 

“ Come, my lad, we will be off !” 

“I am quito ready, sir.” j 

“Good-bye, Jack," said Sir James. “I am much ' 
obliged to you for giving mo such a patient sitting.” J 

“ Oh, don’t meutiou it, sir—pray don’t mention it! I j 
won’t wish you goud-byo!” I 

“Why not?” 1 
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“I hope, sir, you have not forgotten next Monday night 
already ?” 

“Oh no, I have not forgotten it—hut-” 

“ Never doubt it, sir—1 shall come, and shall rely upon 
your honour not to hand me over to the police.” 

“You have nothing to fear on that account, I can 
assure you ; but 1 think you had better give up all hopes 
of such a thing.” 

“I’ho, pho! I shall be freo long before then, but I 
shall have somo little matters to attend to iirst, and 1 
wanted to appoint a time when I should be perfectly at 
leisure.” 

Sir James looked at Jack Sheppard with the greatest 
amazement depicted upon his countenance. 

Jack had spoken in such a cool, calm tone that he was 
absolutely staggered, aud he looked round him once or 
twice to make sure that he was really in Newgate, aud 
that what was taking place was not a dream. 

“Well, well, Jack,” he said, “you have done somo 
■wonderful things in your short life, I admit—I should not 
have painted your portrait if you had not; but if you 
escape from Newgate this time, you will outdo all that you 
havo ever done before.” 

“ I shall do it. Sir James. I am one not given to empty 
boasting.” 

“I wall not say good-bye, then,” said the painter. 

“ Certainly not; for as sure as 1 now say it, I shall see 
you on Monday!” 

Sir James and his apprentice now withdrew; but before 
they left the cell, Jack was careful to conceal the tile where 
he "had concealed the nail—that is to say, in the soft 
mortar between the stones with which the floor of his 
dungeon was paved. 

He pushed it in in a slanting direction, and in so clever 
a manner as to defy detection. 

It was well he took this precaution, for just after Sir 
James and his apprentice had quitted the cell, Jonathan 
Wild and the Governor entered. 

The former looked sharply and suspiciously about him 
as he said: 

“I’ll be d—d if I like this portrait-painting job, ami 1 
am heartily glad it’s over!” 

“So am 1.” 

“Wo will search tho cell.” 

“ I do not suspect Sir James,” said the Governor. “ Ho 
is an upright, honourable man, and ho gave me his solemn 
word of honour that ho would not supply the prisoner 
with anything.” 

“Bah'!” 

I You would not take his word ?” 

“ No, nor his oath !” 

As he spoke, Jonathan advanced towards Jack Shep¬ 
pard, and rapidly examined him from head to foot. 

He searched in all his pockets and felt all his gar¬ 
ments. 

Of course, he found nothing. 

Then ho looked closely all about the stone bench and 
under it, aud everywhere, hut the thought that they were 
concealed in the mortar between the stoues never occurred 
to him, nor was it likely to do so, for he would havo 
thought naturally enough that the mortar was hard and 
impracticable for such a purpose. 

With what anxiety Jack Sheppard awaited the result of 
this close search the reader may perchanco imagine. 

He trembled once or twice when Jonathan actually 
passed his hand over tho spot where his treasures were 
concealed. 

Should he be bereft of them, it]would be good-bye to all 
hopes of escape. 

But they remained undiscovered. I 

Jonathan at length rose to his feet, satisfied that 
the prisoner was not only unpossessed of any instrument, 
but also that his fetters had not been tampered with in tho 
least. 

In a false state of security, then, ho left the cell in com¬ 
pany with his associate. 

Jack never moved for several minutes after they had 
gone, for he thought they might be quite cunning enough 
to return abruptly, and look in again. 

But this apprehension was a groundless one, and after 
waiting long enough to havo no fears of an intrusion, 
Jack rubbed his hands together briskly, and exhibited 
ether symptoms of delight aud satisfaction. 


CHAPTER CCCLXVII. 

FlC.n, TIIE FRIZE-FIGHTER, PAYS A VISIT TO JACK IN HIS 

Cell, and gives nut the particulars of a singu¬ 
lar WAGER. 

Never was any poor human being so sorely tempted as 
Jack Sheppard was. 

His joy quickly subsided, and being now left alone, lie 
fixed his eyes on tho spot where his treasures were de¬ 
posited, aud strove to content himself by looking at them 
merely. 

He made up his mind that, in order to guard against 
any danger of discovery, ho would not disturb the file 
until he had occasion to use it; but he soon found that to 
keep his determination required all the strength of his 
mind. 

His fingers itched for it; and every now and then he 
would stoop down, aud then, suddenly recollecting him¬ 
self, would start up. 

He fancied that if ho could only hold the precious file 
in his hand—if he could only turn it over aud over and ex¬ 
amine it—if he could only feel its sharp teeth against tho 
brawn of his thumb—ho should ho content; or, at 
least, more content than he could be by simply eyeing, 
not it, but the mortar beneath which it was buried. 

But ho strove to overcome this inclination, for he 
thought, and truly, that if ho gave way thus far he would 
not bo content until he had made a trial of its power and 
sharpness on his fetters. 

This would have never (lone, for detection would havo 
been tho result; so wisely he exercised all tho forbearance 
he could, aud combated against tho inclination as much 
as possible. 

He succeeded, and the file remained in the mortar 
between the stoues undisturbed. 

In spite of all, Jack Sheppard’s heart was light. 

When he leaned back on the stone bench and glanced 
around the cell, it was iu a contemptuous manner, a 3 
though ho despised the power of those strong stone walls 
to keep him there a prisoner. 

And yet how slight and insignificant appeared the 
means which he possessed with which to release himself. 

A file and a nail! 

Those were all. 

Two small, insignificant pieces of iron. 

And yet he did not doubt that, skilfully used, they 
would enable him to pierce through the iron doors and 
massive walls. 

He relied upon his own cleverness to succeed, including 
the negligence of his enemies. 

But he would have to wait, and ho thought incessantly 
upon the time when ho should commence his operations. 

It was a long time before he could decide upon the hour 
which would be best for him to commence. 

He made up his mind finally that, if no unforeseen cir¬ 
cumstance occurred, Friday night should Le the time. 

During the day, the men would be much engaged in 
attending at the court, and he would be able to make con¬ 
siderable progress in filing through his fetters before 
night came. 

There was the risk that what ho had done would be 
discovered when he was examined the last thing at night; 
but ho Lelioved he should he aide to conceal the places 
where he had been at work by filling them up with that 
which, with great pains aud patience, he collected off the 
floor of the dungeon. 

It was black aud sticky, and being rubbed into the 
places where the file had been, would not only conceal tho 
brightness, hut fill it up; while, from the colour of this 
mud being similar iu tint to the iron of which his fetters 
wore composed, he doubted not that he should be able to 
pass an examination. 

Had he known what was destined to take place on the 
Friday upon which he so calculated, he would havo spared 
himself the trouble. 

The greater part of the short winter’s day had been 
taken up Ly Sir James Thornhill, and tho night rapidly 
came on. 

This was Tuesday, and Jack comforted himself with 
the assurance that iu two days afterwards he should be 
free. 

He wondered many times what had become of Blueskin. 

He began to think it strange that ho had not heard or 
seen anything of him. 
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He quite thought that his old comrade would have 
opened up some means of communication, but he was dis¬ 
appointed. 

He could only account for it by supposing that Blueskin 
was fully occupied in looking after his own safety. 

That he, too, was an inmate of tho huge prison never 
once occurred to him. 

If he had known, the whole courso of his proceedings 
would have been altered. 

At any risk he would have made his way first to his 
comrade’s cell, and then have escaped in company with 
his old friend. 

But of Blueskin’s presence in Newgate, Jack was 
studiously kept ignorant, and nothing but some accident 
would make him acquainted with it. 

As usual, the thief-taker ai:d tho Governor paid him a 
last visit, but nothing particular took place; aud when he 
judged they had been gono long enough, Jack took the 
nail and unlocked his fetters. 

This was a wonderful relief to him, and indeed we may 
boldly affirm that, had he not succeeded in this, ho would 
have failed in the remainder. 

The mere fact of his having his limbs cramped up in 
one position for such a length of timo would have so 
crippled him that he would never have been able to 
stir. 

We must not forget either to take into calculation tho 
effects which the exercise he daily took produced upon his 
constitution. 

Every morning before ho resumed his fetters he circu¬ 
lated his blood and exercised his limbs by moving round 
and round and up and down his cell until perspiration 
streamed from every pore. 

Then he had—thanks to the munificence of his curious 
visitors—lived on the best of everything, so that ho was 
in first-rate bodily condition, and equal to the execution 
of almost any feat, no matter how daring. 

On the Wednesday morning the sessions began, and 
Jack was careful to observe what difference this made in 
the closeness of the attentions of the gaolers. 

To his dismay, he discovered that they were more vigi¬ 
lant than ever.' 

This filled him with apprehension for some timo, until 
tho thought struck him that there was a simple reason 
for it. 

His keepers would no doubt think that he would try to 
take some advantage of this particular time. 

If so. all Jack had to do was to strive to throw them off 
their guard, and the way in which ho behaved was emi¬ 
nently calculated to succeed in doing this. 

Every time he was visited ho was found sitting deject¬ 
edly upon the stone bench, with his arms folded. 

Jack perceived the effects of this on the succeeding 
day. 

He was not visited near so frequently, and during tho 
day the intervals between each visit grew longer and 
longer. 

Over this he exulted greatly, but ho allowed no sign of 
it to be perceptible. 

This encouraged him, too, to wait with patience, and not 
commence his operations uutil the morrow, as ho had at 
first determined. 

On Thursday, Jack had several visitors, aud among 
them was the celebrated prize-fighter, Mr. Eigg. 

He was curious to a degree to see .Tack; aud, not with¬ 
out siime trouble, succeeded in getting an order to admit 
him. 

He was closely searched, for it was fancied that such a 
one would be likely to convey the prisoner some¬ 
thing. 

But though the whole of his clothing was rigidly 
examined, nothing was found. 

He was then allowed to enter the cell 

The first glimpse he caught of Jack Sheppard—whose 
person was totally unknown to him—elicited his utmost 
admiration. 

Stopping short a few paces from the door, he ex¬ 
claimed : 

“Impossible! Here is some mistake. This stripling, 
with no more strength in his whole body than many liavo 
in their hands, cannot possibly have twice effected an 
escape from Newgate!” 

" It’s ail right!” said the turnkoy, as ho closed the 
door. 


For some timo Figg stood still with amazement, gazing 
upon Jack. 

He had doubtless expected to behold some second Her¬ 
cules, aud not a slim-lookiug youth as Jack appeared. 

In comparison to him, tho prizo-figlitcr looked a giant. 

Recovering from his astonishment, ho came forward and 
shook Jack by tho hand. 

But Sheppard noticed that Figg held out his left hand, 
while he kept his right rather oddly closed. 

Jack knew the prize-fighter by sight, having seen him 
many times, and therefore ho responded freely enough to 
his friendly greeting. 

“ I am glad to make your acquaintance, Jack,” said Figg, 
as he worked his right hand about in a curious manner 
—“I am very glad to soe you, though it is in such a 
place.” 

“I have not many comforts,” replied Jack; “but still 
I might be worso off.” 

“ Very true!” said Figg, as he made a strange choking 
sound in his throat—“ you might be-” 

“ Oh, don’t montion it!” 

“ I won’t, if you don’t like it; but, Jack ?” 

“ What ?” 

“ I daresay you wonder what has brought me hero to 
see you ?” 

“Tho same motive that has brought others, 1 sup¬ 
pose ?” 

“Do you mean mere curiosity?” 

“ Yes. 

“There you arc out, Jack; and you would wonder 
more if you knew what troublo it has cost me—to say 
nothing of expense—to got an order to come and see 
you.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“Yes—aud there was the unpleasantness of being over¬ 
hauled by a couple of d—d turnkeys !” 

“You were searched, then?” i 

“Yes, I was searched,” replied the prize-fighter, < 
with a grin. “But, Jack, my boy, I won’t keep you any 
longer m suspense—I will tell you what has really brought 
me here.” 

“ I am curious to hear it.” 

“ Well, come a little closer, for I would not be over¬ 
heard for the world!” 

The prize-fighter then said, in a whisper: 

“ Jack, I have made a bet about you.” 

“ A bet about me ?” 

“ Yes, and a heavy one too, I can tell you!” 

“ In w r hat manner ?” 

“ That I will toll you in a moment. Hush! Let me 
speak softly! The other night I was in company with 
some friends, and the conversation turned upon you, Jack, 
and your dexterous exploits.” 

“ I suppose I am the common talk of all Loudon ?” 

“You are, and no mistake!” 

“ I thought so.” 

“Never mind that, Jack! You ought to feel proud. 
However, that’s neither here nor there. We were talking 
about what you had doue, and wondering what tools 
you had for yuur purpose. Some went so far as to say 
you had none at all.” 

“Well?” 

“ I did not believe that; but I laid a wager of twenty 
guineas that if a file were given you, in twenty-four hours 
afterwards you would ho free.” 

“ Twenty-four hours after the file was given mo?” 

“Yes.” 

“And when should I have the file ?” 

“ Now; bore it is. Look!” 

Figg opened his right hand, which he had hitherto kept 
so mysteriously closed, and showed that he had the article 
he spoke of cunningly concealed in it. 

Jack shook his head when he saw it. 

“Why do you shake your head, Jack?” 

“ I am sorry you have laid the wager.” 

“Why ? Do you mean to say that if you have a file 
given you you cannot escape ?” 

“ Well, not exactly that.” 

“ What is it, then ?” 

“You will lose your wager if you have stipulated that 1 
shall be freo twenty-four hours after I receive it.” 

“ Why ? Is the time too short ?” 

“No, the time is long enough.” 

“ What on earth do you mean, then ?” 
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Jack hesitated. 

But presently he said: 

“ Well, I pill trust yon. I have already arranged to 
escape to-morrow night.” 

“ To-morrow night?” 

“ Yes, Friday night. So you see that if you give me 
the file now you will lose your wager. If you give it to 
me to-morrow you will win it.” 

“ Are you sure, Jack?” 

“ Certain!” 

“ Then I can get over the difficulty—I can make it all 
right. Here, take the tile.” 

“ Very good, sir—I am obliged to you for it. It will be 
useful, doubtless ; but I should have escaped without it.” 

“ You are a wonderful fellow, Jack!” 

“ You will keep what I have told you a secret ?” 

“ Oh, depend upon it! If you do not succeed in your 
attempt, I shall lose twenty guineas by it.” 

“ Oh—ah, of course! It is to your advantage to keep 
it a secret.” 

“Just so. And now, Jack, I will bo off. Whatever 
you do, take care of the file, and be sure you do not fail to 
escape the time you mention.” 

“ On Saturday morning I shall be as free as you.” 

“Well, if you are, you deserve to be let alone. You 
are in the very heart of Newgate, you are loaded with 
chains twice your own weight, and you are watched closely 
l»y a score of people; and all I say is, if you can get oiit 
without any more aid than I have just given you, you 
will deserve to retain you liberty for your cleverness.” 


CHAPTER CCCLXVIII. 

JACK SHF.rPARD IS PUZZLED AND PERPLEXED BY WILD’S 

ABSENCE, BUT NEVERTHELESS SETS TO WORK IN GOOD 

EARNEST TO MAKE III3 ESCAPE. 

“I wish I could persuade those who have power in 
these matters to think the same as you do,” said Jack, with 
a sigh. 

“ Well, I really think you will deserve your liberty for 
your cleverness. IIow you are goiug to manage it, 1 don’t 
know!” 

“ That I must keep to myself.” 

“Well, Jack, I don’t want to pry into your secrets. 
Good-bye, my boy! You may depend upon it I shall be 
mum.” 

“ Pray do! If the turnkeys were to havo the least 
suspicions of what I intend, you would lose your 
wager.” 

“All right! I’ll keep dark, never fear!” 

“I can trust 5 ou.” 

Some more words passed between them, and then, with 
a cordial shake of the hand, they separated. 

As soon as he had gone, Jack hastened to bury the 
second file close to the other one. 

When he had done, he looked up, and murmured : 

“ Surely Fortune smiles upon me! I shall make my escape 
this time despite my foes. This second file makes all 
secure, for if the first fails me, I can turn to that. Yes 
yes, I shall bo free!” 

Jack continually repeated the words, “I shall be free!” 
and it seemed as though the mere act of his doing so gavo 
him additional confidence. 

He had now little or no fear that he should fail in his 
great design. 

As he had expected at first, he was troubled less and 
less with the turnkeys, who Were occupied at the court, 
from which place iudeed they could not be spared. 

Then on Friday, that being the last and busiest day, he 
counted upon being more free from them still. 

Jack’s heart was uow light enough, and the time passed 
quickly by. 

When night came, he undid his fetters as usual, but 
while he did so he made the reflection that the next time 
he should tal o them off for good. 

As might 1 o cepeoted, the excited state of his mind pre¬ 
vented him from sleeping soundly. 

He awoke at frequent intervals, fancying that something 
dreadful had takeu place. ,3 

He resolutely composed himself to sleep again each 
time that ho awoke, for ho folt the importauee of resting 
himself thoroughly, so as to be in a position to end ire the 
fatigues of the day aud uight ensuing. 


( Nevertheless, he was glad when morning came, and 
having gone through his accustomed exercise, he sat down 
as usual. 

At breakfast-time, the turnkey appeared with a tempting 
meal, which Jack Sheppard ate wit h all the greater relish 
because he believed that it was the last breakfast he would 
partake of in Newgate. 

When the remnants had been taken away, he believed 
he should he left for some time unmolested, and so he 
resolved to begin to use his file at once upon those por¬ 
tions of his fetters which were riveted upon him, and 
which, of course, could not be removed without filing 
through them. 

Jack set to work with right good will. 

Never did he feel more satisfied with an occupation than 
he did with this. 

The file which lie had taken from Hogarth’s pocket was 
one of first-rate quality, and seemed excellent !y well 
adapted for the use to which it was now put. 

In making the fetters no care was taken that the iron 
selected should be of the hardest quality. 

So long as it was heavy, that was enough. 

Jack soon found that the iron was of a very soft 
character, and the file ate into it with great rapidity. 

He was careful not to confine his operations to one place, 
but having filed through ouo to a certain distance, he 
would pause and carefully fill up the place with the soft 
black mud which he had collected for this purpose. 

He was glad to find that this concealed his work in a 
most admirable manner, and only a close examination 
would have detected it. 

But though the iron was soft, the file sharp, and Jack 
worked with right good will, he nevertheless found that 
filing through a thick piece of iron was a very tedious 
process. 

Moreover, every now and then he had to pause and 
listen, lest anyone should como upon him unawares, and 
more than once had he to hide his file, so sure did he feel 
that some one was approaching. 

The truth w;is that Jack was in momentary expecta¬ 
tion of seeing Jonathan Wild, who had not made his ap¬ 
pearance since the preceding night, and he had never 
gone s® !aig without paying a visit before. 

At dinner-time he was obliged to pause, and indeed ho 
was right glad to do so, for his fingers ached with the 
constant use he had made of them. 

After dinner, however, having rested himself some¬ 
what, he resumed his labour. 

Still, Jonathan did not come, and this puzzled and dis¬ 
concerted Jack extremely. 

He would ten times rather have had him pryiug about, 
but this absence filled him with apprehension. 

He was afraid some deep motive lurked behind it, but 
he was at a loss to think what. 

As the day advanced his uueasiuess increased to such 
an extent that he was unable to continue bis work. 

At each sound he started and trembled, aud finally he 
was compelled to desist altogether. 

In a state of mind perfectly indescribable, he leaned 
back against the wall and waited for Wild to come. 

After he had been he felt he should bo all right, but not 
until he had. 

Carefully had Jack filled up tho gaps in the iron which 
the file had made, and now that it was growing dark he 
defied detection. 

Still Wild did not come. 

Supper was brought as usual, and Jack partook of it 
heartily. 

He longed to ask the turnkey the reason of Jonathan’s 
non-appearance, bnt dreaded to do so lest suspicion should 
be aroused. 

He thought there was a look of unusual importance in 
the man’s face, as though something very extraordinary 
had taken place; but Jack did not dare trust himself to 
speak. 

He was glad when the man took his departure, for he 
found it difficult to exercise control ever himself. 

After supper, Jack sat quite still. 

Later and later it became, but still no one came. 

What could be the meaning of it ? 

A thought now occurred to Jack that chilled his very 
blood. 

His heart stood still, aud cold drop 3 of perspiration 
broke out upon him. 
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Could Jonathan Wild, by some means or other, have 
obtained a knowledge of what he was about to do that 
night ? 

Had he, with that devilish cunning which he possessed 
and was so fond of exorcising—had he kept away in order 
to let him go to work uninterruptedly, that his triumph 
should be greater? 

What if, when he had. with incredible labour and 
fatigue, effected his escape, he should fall into the 
hands of the thief-taker, -when he imagined he was on the 
very threshold of freedom ? 

This was a terrible thought for Jack to have, and was 
one that disconcerted him greatly. 

Oh, how ardently he wished that Jonathan Wild would 
come! 

Jack never thought that a time would come when he 
should so much desire the presence of his arch-enemy. 

But it did come. 

Jack's agitation increased as the time flew by. 

It was so sickening to begin to work under the impres¬ 
sion that all the toil would have no other effect than to 
place him more firmly in Wild's power than he had ever 
been before. 

Jack could imagine his sensations when after, with in¬ 
credible toil, he had gained the street he should find 
Jonathan and his myrmidons waiting for him. 

He knew Wild was quite capable of such a trick. 

Ho would exult and delight in it. 

It would give him the greatest possible satisfaction. 

If he knew Jack was escaping, he would watch him at 
every step, chuckle over his fruitless labour, and then 
pounce upon him at the moment when the prisoner began 
to congratulate himself on his freedom. 

To such a pitch of excitement did Jack at l;ist work him¬ 
self that he felt, if he had much longer to wait, he should 
go mad. 

Suddenly a sound came, and he listened to it with the 
utmost jey. 

“He comes—he comes!” he said; “the villain comes, 
and all will yet be well!” 

Some one was indeed approaching his cell, and in a 
moment, afterwards the door was flung open. 

Eagerly Jack gazed at those who entered. 

But he was disappointed. 

Mr. Noakcs and a turnkey alone came. 

Where, then, was Jonathan ? 

Jack would have given anything to have had a correct 
answer to that question. 

But he knew better than to ask it. 

The Governor having satisfied himself by a glance that 
all was well, left the cell again to retire to rest, for he was 
tired out by all that had happened on that eventful day. 

When he had departed. Jack clasped his head with his 
hands, as ho said: 

“ What am I to think of all this ? What shall I do ? 
What can be the meaning of Jonathan thus suddenly dis¬ 
continuing his visits ? I have not seen him since last 
night. Twenty-four hours have never elapsed before 
during my imprisonment without my seeing Lain! What 
can it mean ?” 

It was in vain Jack tortured himself to find an answer 
to the question. 

He was finally compelled to give it up in despair. 

| It is but a thought,” he sai 1. “ I am probably alarm¬ 

ing myself groundlessly. At any rate, the thought, 
powerful as it is, shall not prevent me from making at 
least an effort to escape ; and now I think of it, 1 must be 
wrong. I have made a mistake throughout! If Jonathan 
wished to lull me into a sense of false security, he would 
not have done anything calculated to rouse my suspicions. 
He would have come as usual, so that 1 should have fallen 
all the more blindly into the snare. I ought to have 
thought of this before, and not have alarmed mysell in the 
way I have done!” 

Thus fluctuating between hope and fear, as he was 
swayed by them 'alternately, did Jack Sheppard spend 
some miserable hours. 

But at length he shock off these thoughts, and, satisfied 
that all within the prison had now retired to rest, he began 
in good earnest to set about his task. 

Taking the nail from its hiding-place, he first- of all 
undid the padlock, and /reed himself in this manner of as 
many of his fetters as he could. 

This dune, he placed the nail carefully in his pocket, 


for he could not teU how soon he might require its ser¬ 
vices. 

He now set to work with his file, and soon got rid of 
more, but he found time speeding rapidly, and so be de¬ 
termined to go no further with these at present. 

He had freed his arms and his waist, and all that re¬ 
mained were the iron rings or basils which were riveted 
round his ankles. 

These were of great thickness, and would require a long 
time to file through, so he determined to put up with the 
inconvenience of wearing them. 

To these basils a piece of straight iron, about a foetlong, 
was attached, and to prevent this jingling or dragging at 
his heels he placed it upright against his leg, and tied it 
there with his garters. 

lie had now to get out of his cell. 

It seemed as though he had done a great deal already, 
and yet how insignificant it seemed when placed in com¬ 
parison with what he harl to accomplish. 

His body was free, it is true, from tho encumbrances 
which it bad formerly worm but that now seemed no¬ 
thing. 

Eesolutely enough, however, Jack made his way to the 
door of the cell, resolved to commence an attack upon it. 

lie tried it first, and felt it all over. 

It was lined with sheet-iron, which was fastened on to 
the wood with a thousand rivets, while over tho lock a 
piece of drill-proof steel had been fixed. 

Jack at once gave up all ideas of passing through that 
door. 

It was impregnable, and would be proof against all that 
he could bring to bear upon it. 

So he gave it up, but ho would not have done so so 
readily had he not thought of another means by which his 
dungeon could be left. 

Binding, then, that the door would resist all his efforts, 
he determined to adopt this second resource, though, for 
many reasons, he would have preferred to have worked his 
way through the door had it seemed at all possible that he 
would succeed in accomplishing such a feat. 


CHAPTEE CCCLIX. 

CONTBTUES TO RELATE JACK SHEPPARD'S PROCEEDINGS IN 
THE CELL, 

Jack Sheppard did uot allow himself to bo in the least 
cast down by tliis failure. 

With as much vigour aud determination as ever he con¬ 
tinued his work, for he felt that his life wholly aud solely 
defended upon the exertions he made that night. 

On a previous occasion. Jack had succeeded in making 
an escape from a cell by excavating under the door. 

The operation was a tedious one, but still it seemed to 
offer every prospect of success, and so he resolved to at¬ 
tempt it. 

Ho was the more inclined to do this because he had 
noticed how soft the mortar was between the stones. 

They would no doubt be easily raised, and if the ground 
under them was no harder than the mortar, there would 
be very little trouble in digging it out, although he had 
no suitable tools. 

With one of the files, Jack now swept away the mortar 
round all four sides of one of the stones, and having done 
this much, he proceeded to raise it. 

This he accomplished by using a portion of his fetters 
as a lever, end having raised it sufficiently at one side to 
place his lingers under it, he exerted all his strength to lilt 
it up. 

lie found this taxed his strength to the utmost, but he 
succeeded. 

He rested the flagstone up against the wall. 

A large square black space was now made visible, and 
Jack set to work to dig it up. 

The soil was very soft, and he scooped it out with his 
hands with very little trouble. 

He worked rapidly, and in a short, time had cleared away 
the soil from the frame on which the door was hung. 

Suddenly, however, as he was loosening the earth with 
a piece of* his fetters, he felt the end strike against some 
metallic substance. 

The sound dismayed him. 

Hadhy and anxiously he removed the sulk Vi n§ 
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«ixio«« to ascertain the precise nature of the obstruc¬ 
tion. 

His heart failed him now, for ho had a presentiment that 
he would have to suffer a second disappointment. 

Again and again as he tried to loosen the earth under¬ 
neath the door did his tool strike against some metallic 
substance. 

What could it be ? 

At length, by the exercise of incredible labour, Jack had 
cleared away a largo quantity of soil; and them ho pro¬ 
ceeded to ascertain, if he could, what it was that barred 
his progress. 

Passing his hand over it, he became conscious at the first 

i touch that it was iron. 

He uttered a groau. 

A more rapid and searching examination made all clear 
to him. 

“ I sco it all now!” he cried, as ho started in frenzy to 
his feet—“ I see it all now! They have taken a hint from 
the way in which I formerly effected my escape. Fool— 
fool that I am! I ought to have known that they would 
do so! They have fixed a huge sheet of iron under the 
door, which I cannot possibly pierce through or burrow 
under!” 

This was precisely the state of the ease. 

When it became known how Jack had formerly made 
liis escape, steps were taken which would, it was believed, 
effectually prevent a repetition of it. 

Underneath the cell doors a large piece of sheet iron of 
considerable thickness was placed, in a position perpen- I 
dioular to the door itself. j 

This iron wall nothing would penetrate, and such was 
its dimensions that it would have taken hours to have 
either burrowed under it or round either side. 

This was the case with the newer cells, but the one in 
which Jack was confined was of great antiquity, and this 
precaution had already been adopted with respect to it. 

Jack was in despair. 

He threw himself down upon the damp floor of the dun¬ 
geon, and groaned aloud. 

The second resource, upon which he had so confidently 
reckoned, had failed him. 

What was to be done now ? 

IIow was he to escape from that dreadful cell i' 

Would it baffle all bis efforts ? 

It would eeem so. 

At present, all he had done was to waste time, and use¬ 
lessly exhaust his energies. 

The only consolation he had derived from liis labours 
was the conviction that it was impossible to escape. 

| Jack writhed upon the ground like some wounded 
S snake. 

lie could imagine the jeers and taunts of Jonathan 
Wild and the Governor, when they came in in the morn¬ 
ing and saw how he had been employed. 

This thought maddened him more than all the rest. 

Ho took hold of his hair, and tore it off by handfuls. 

By degrees, however, he grew calmer. ■ 

Then he rose to his feet. 

“This is folly,” he said; “I will not despair—I have 
determined to escape, and I will do it, no matter how 
many difficulties stand in my path. I will do it—I will be 
free!” 

Jack looked around him as well as the darkness would 
permit him. 

But he could boo nothing that would give him hope. 

Just instinctively ho turned towards the door, and a 
groan which he could not repress came from his lips. 

How that door had disappointed him ! 

He had scoffed at its strength and security, but now he 
was abased and humbled. 

lie could eee no means at present of effecting his release 
if he could not overcome this door. 

The only other openings in the cell were the chimney 
and the window. 

As for the latter, it was a mere hole in the stone-work, 
and strongly defended by iron bars. 

If ho removed these—and it would require some hours 
to do so—the aperture they protected was so small that he 
could not have even squeezed his slender anatomy 
through it. 

Then the chimney. 

That was so email that he feared it would bei folly to 
attempt to tty to a.veo'l it. 


At last, however, as he could sec nothing else better, ho 
resolved to try. 

He had his choice of making the effort, or lying down 
and abandoning all hope of escape entirely. 

While there was the ghost of a chance, Jack was not 
likely to do this. 

But he went to the chimney with a heavy heart. 

He had looked at it many times, and was all but confident 
ho could not ascend. 

But ho made the attempt. 

He did succeed in getting his head up, but that was all. 

The aperture was so small that it was impossible for his 
body to pass through it. 

He would have stood just as good a chanco if he had 
tried to crawl through a keyhole. 

Jack drew back with a groan. 

All hope was over now. 

He must remain just where he was, to be found in the 
morning, and laughed at for his impotent attempts to 
escape. 

Jack dreaded this ridicule more than anything else, and 
it proved a powerful incentive to exertion. 

But it could not make him perform impossibilities. 

It seemed as though that cell was strong enough to 
laugh all his efforts to scorn. 

Jack was in despair. 

He flung himself down upon tho ground again, and 
beat his head with such violence against the hard stones as 
threatened to break bis skull. 

As before, however, the paroxysm passed away. 

But how time was consumed ! 

A long time had elapsed since he had commenced his 
operations, and now, if he succeeded in leaving the cell, 
he did riot stand half so good a chance of ultimately 
getting off, for he would have to work his way from the 
centre of tho prison into the open air. 

Who could contemplate such obstacles as lay before 
him, and not stand back aghast? 

Probably none save Jack Sheppard. 

His fertile brain never allowed him to sink lung under 
a difficulty, and the present occasion proved it. 

Ere long another thought occurred to him, and the next 
moment so pleased did he feel with it that he clapped his 
hands and cried out with pleasure. 

“That will do it!” ho said—“that will do it! Fool 
that I was not to think of such a simple thing before! 
That is what 1 ought to have done first, and then by this 
time I should doubtless have been outside Newgate. But 
better late than never—I will tiy now!” 

The project which Jack had now formed did not appear 
to be at all of a character to inspire much hope. 

Finding the entrance to the chimney so small, he had 
given it up. but now he recollected the shape of it. 

It swelled gradually from the bottom to the top, being 
shaped almost like the segment of a huge funnel. 

Jack’s idea now was to form a breach in the wall of the 
chimney, as high up from tlio floor as he could rc ach. 

He should then ho able to ascend the chimney, and 
make his way into the chamber overhead. 

Out of this chamher he would probably have little diffi¬ 
culty iu making his way. 

What, a hopeless, endless task this seemed I 

But Jack thought only lightly of it. 

He saw,, indeed, the road to freedom lying open before 
him. 

Taking up the files again, which had already done him 
such good service, he proceeded to pick away the mortar 
from round a stone as high up in tho wall as he could 
reach. 

For this purpose the sharp file was admirably adapted, 
hut suddenly, through bearing too heavily upon it, he 
broke it. 

He threw it down with an impatient gesture, for now 
fiat it was broken the pieces were so very small as to be 
wholly unserviceable. 

He had another file, however, and this now proved a 
very fortunate circumstance. 

With greater care he used this second file, for if he 
broke it the consequences would be fatal. 

Having at length picked away all tho mortar, he put the 
file into his pocket, and with the heaviest portion of his 
fetters tried to knock the stone into tho chimney. 

It gave way before his efforts. 

He renewed the vigour of his labuur, and presently the 
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JACK SHEPPARD ESCAPING PROM NEWGATE. 


gtrne sank into the chimney and fell rattling down into 
the fin-place. 

“Hurrah!” cried Jack, as he wiped the streaming 
perspiration from his forehead with the sleeve of his 
coat. “ nurrah! This is success indeed!” 

Ho paused, for his bps were parched, and burning with 
the mortar he had dislodged. 

Nevertheless, he resumed liis toil with greater ardour 
than before, for now ho had encouragement to proceed. 

One stone having been removed, no longer mado it 
necessary to uso the file. 

Picking-up the stone itself, he held it in both hands, and 
used it as a hammer to break down the rest. 

By adopting this measure, he enlarged the breach with 
Tery great rapidity. 

Suddenly he came to a fresh obstacle. 

This was a bar of iron about an inch square, which had 
been placed aeross the chimney with superfluous caution, 
so as to do away with all possibility of a prisoner making 
bis escape. 

Ho. 76 .—B*.us~kjn. 


“ I will have that bar,” Said Jack, as soon a3 he per¬ 
ceived it, “ It will make an excellent crow. I will get it 
out, and then I shall be able to make the walls of Newgato 
crumble down before me.” 

Jack set to work to clear away all that portion of the 
masonry which interfered with his seeing the bar, and 
having done so, ho found that it was about two feet and a 
half in length. 

Could he but obtain possession of it, it would indeed 
form a serviceable and formidable weapon, and Jack deter¬ 
mined not to be baulked of having it. 

But be found that it was very iirmly bedded into the 
stones with a species of mortar that seemed to be of a 
harder quality than the rest. 

To remove this, Jack was compelled to resort to his file. 

He used it with great care so as to prevent a breakage, 
and after some timo had the satisfaction of finding one end 
was free. 

He then set about thu other, but almost at the first stroke 
the lilo broke. 


No. 76. 
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A more vexatious oeeurreuco than this could scarcely 
be imagined. 

Jack’s passion was terrible, and it was while dominated 
with it that ho seized the piece of iron with both hands, 
aud, with a sudden jerk, released the other cud. 

Having done this, reconciled him in some measure to 
the breakage of the tile. 

He now held in his hands a bar of iron two feet and a 
half in length and an inch square. 

With such a weapon how much might bn accomplished ! 

Feeling, however, that there was no time to lose, Jack 
set about him with rigid good will. 

At every blow he struck the wall of tho ehimnoy the 
stones fell clattering down, and in a few moments he had 
made a hole largo enough to crawl through. 

Placing the bar which had served him so well in a con¬ 
venient position ho mounted, and without much trouble 
scrambled through the breach. 

Then taking the bar in his hand he held it up at the 
full length of his arm in order to ascertain whether there 
was any other obstruction above him. 


CHAPTER CCOLXX. 

KELATES HOW JACK SHEFTARD GOT OUT OF TILS DUNGEON 

INTO THE RED-ROOM, ANI) HOW FROM TilENfc'E HE 

MADE HIS WAY INTO THE CHAFEL. 

He waved tho bar about, and, as he fully expected, it 
struck against tho bottom of the grate in tho room above. 

A light would now have been of tho utmost service to 
him, but it was folly to think about such a thing, so very 
wisely he banished the thought. 

Stimulated by the success he had already had, Jack set 
about this fresh task with additional ardour. 

Ho would have to make a breach in tho floor of tho 
room above, and then, when he had drawn himself up into 
this apartment, it would bo time enough for him to think 
what further steps ho should take. 

It required a dauntless courage to mako, or rather 
attempt, an escape from Newgate. 

Even when the next chamber was reached, one would 
be a long way from being free. 

Hut Jack was not cast down. 

One reason for this was, he never allowed himself to bo 
daunted with contemplating at one time all that he had 
to do. 

He shut his eyes to all difficulties except the one beforo 
him. 

When ho had surmounted that, then was tho time to 
look at the next. 

This was the secret of his eucoess. 

ITe had first looked at his fetters, and, as wo havo seen, 
he freed himself from them. 

Then be turned to making his way out of tho cell, and 
he seemed likely to do that. 

Until he had worked his way out of it he would not 
look the next, obstacle in the face. 

It was a wise proceeding. 

The only fear was, that as he found obstacle after ob¬ 
stacle springing np with obst-inato pertinacity he would 
grow tired of their perpetual recurrence. 

We shall see. 

As though he cared very little whether he was heard or 
not, Jack Sheppard worked away with his iron bar at the 
floor above with right good will. 

Down came the bricks and fragments of stone and 
mortar in a perfect shower. 

Jack redoubled his efforts. 

Suddenly, to his great joy, tho iron bar ceased to en¬ 
counter any obstruction. 

lie could wave it about freely overhead. 

Tho way to tho upper chamber was open to him. 

He resolved to climb up, but to do so with tho iron bar 
would be difflcult. 

Still he could not think of leaving so valuable an imple¬ 
ment heliind him. 

He could not tell what further need he might, nnvo of 
its services. 

It might prove to bo of greater use to him than it ha I 
been hitherto. 

_ After wondering for a long time how he should manage 
this, ho fancied he should be able to threw it up into the 
room above and then ascend himself afterwards. 


No sooner did this thought occur to him than he set 
about putting it into execution. 

The first tune he failed. 

Ho threw the bar up, but it did not remain. 

It came clattering down again, and he narrowly esoaped 
receiving a severe blow from it. 

Ho caught it in his hand and threw it up again. 

This time it remained, and he now set to work to 
follow it. 

This w.-is. in comparison with liis former achievement, 
the easiest tiling imaginable. 

In less than a moment he climbed the chimney and 
squeezed his body through the hole he had made. 

Upon gaining his feet the Jurat thing he did w«s to feel 
about for his iron bar. 

His hand soon encountered it. 

Taking it firmly in his grasp, and holding it out hori¬ 
zontally before him, he walked boldly across the room, 
though he was careful not to stumble against anything. 

There was one grated window in this apartment, and 
through this a few rays of nightlight came. 

This was all Jack had to aid him. 

He took care to walk across tho room in the direction 
that would tako him over the door of his dungeon below. 

He argued, and plausibly enough, that the one door 
would be situated immediately over the other. 

Ere ho had gono many paces the extreme end of the bar 
struck against something. 

He paused at once, and felt about him with his hands. 

By tho feel he could tell that he was touching the stone 
wall of the chamber. 

Ho passed his hand over it, and presently felt the door. 

To his joy ho found it was not lined with iron as the 
one was that led out of his dungeon, and this inspired him 
with the hope that he should be able to make his way 
through it. 

The room in which he now stood was known among tho 
officials of Newgate as the Red-room. 

A long tune had elapsed since the door had been 
opened. 

The last prisoner it contained was some nobleman who 
had been concerned in tho rebellion of 1715. 

They were all staunch adherents to tho Stuart faction, 
and were proved guilty of treason to thoir lawful Sove¬ 
reign. 

The sentence passed upon them was death by the hand 
of the executioner. 

In consequence of their rank, however, they wero 
spared tho ignominy of the hangman’s rope. 

They were all beheaded, and some say that it was from 
this circumstance that the dungeon in which they had 
been confined received the name of tho Red-room. 

This may or may not ho true, bat it is an undoubted 
fact that after their death the door was locked and no 
person had from that timo entered tho chamber until Jack 
Sheppard made a forcible entry into it in tho manner wo 
havo just recorded. 

Nearly seventy years had elapsed from this period. 

We havo digressed so far in order to show how it was 
that this door ivas not so strongly secured as most ethers 
in tho prison were. 

In his examinations Jack soon found that tho door was 
fastened by a lock only. 

Ho wont to work, therefore, with great spirit, and iJ 
less than ten minutes had it open. 

Ho passed through at once, and stood in the corridor 
without. 

Jack had already planned a certain route to take in 
getting out of the prison, and the chapel was compro 
bended in it. 

Towards this then he resolved to proceed without 
delay. 

Hut ho had to pause a moment or two to consider which 
was tho direction he ought to hake. 

He had particularly noticed tho route from tho door of 
his dungeon to the chapel, and after a little reflection he 
turned to tho right along the corridor. 

Ho continued along it for sevoral yards until his further 
progress was stayed by another door. 

Here then was another obstruction. 

With a feeling of great confidence about his heart, how¬ 
ever, Jack proceeded to examine it. 

In the course of this examination his confidence abated. 

His heart failed him. 
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He began to fear that the door would prove the most 
serious obstacle he had at present met with. 

It was a perfect miracle of strength, and on the side 
upon which Jack stood no fastening could he found, with 
the exception of the lock. 

Upon this, however. Jack made a resolute attack with 
his iron bar; and having succeeded at length in inserting 
the point of this between the box of the lock and the 
door-post, he by a sudden exertion of strength wrenched 
it off. 

Having done this, he tried the door; but, to his morti¬ 
fication, found that, to all appearance, it was as strong as 
before. 

He could not move it in the least. 

Having made this discovery, he tried to call to mind 
whot fastenings wore on the other sido of the door. 

Unless he was mistaken, a heavy iron bar crossed it in 
a horizontal direction. 

Thi3 iron bar must be removed. 

But how ? 

The door itself was so strong as to laugh to scorn all 
attempts that he might make upon it. 

Then the door-post was composed of stone, and evi¬ 
dently of great thickness. 

A cold perspiration broke out upon him. 

But he soon rallied. 

Ho determined, after having accomplished so mueh as 
he had, after making such incredible exertions, he would 
not be baffled by a door. 

Animated by this spirit ho set to work upon the door¬ 
post. 1 

He could see no other means of achieving his purpose ] 
than by chipping away the stone with his iron bar. 

This would not only be a tedieus and difficult operation, 
but a noisy one. 

From noise ho had everything to fear. 

Up to the present moment he had caused no alaira 

All within the prison seemed as silent as death itself. 

Tho gaolers and the Governor, tired out with their extra 
duty in the court during the preceding days, slept even 
sounder than usual. 

Fortune had favoured him exceedingly, but ho feared 
that upon making a breach in the stone wall large enough 
to remove the bar, ho shovfid ereate an alarm. 

He might be heard by the debtors, whoso quarters in 
the prison were not far distant from this; for at the period 
of which we write, Newgate was a prison for debtors as 
well as felons, and continued to be so for many years 
afterwards. 

Notwithstanding these apprehensions, however, Jack 
stuck bravely to his work; but he was careful not to make 
any more noise than he could help. 

lie delivered bis strokes with the iron bar with great 
rapidity, and at each stroke a piece of stone was chipped 
off. 

He could wish for no better encouragement in his 
labours than this, and ho continued to work without 
stopping, except when he paused to listen now and then 
to ascertain whether there wore any signs of an alarm 
having been given. 

All continuing silent as before, however, he went on 
with his work. 

In a short time he succeeded in making a breach com¬ 
pletely ttrough the wall, and so well had he calculated the 
distance from tire floor at which the bar was placed, that he 
was ablo to lift it from its setting. 

He was compelled to let it fall, however, and it reached 
tho stone floor of tho corridor with such a terrible clang 
that made his heart go as cold as stone. 

Ho stood for a moment in a state of tho utmost suspense, 
but reassured by the silence which still endured, he 
ventured to push the door open. 

It yielded easily tn his touch. 

He p issed through it in a moment. 

He was now ablo to proceed without further interrup¬ 
tion to the chapel. 

He know well enough, from the careful observations ho 
had taken, that there was no other door to hinder him, 
save the ono which led into the chapel. 

Hero he soon arrived. 

The peculiar appearance of this door had not escaped 
his notice. 

The lower part was of wood, 6tudded with rivets, and 
was securely fastened. 


The upper portion, however, consisted of iron spikes, so l 
that in the day tirao it was quite possible for anyone to stand I 
outside the door and look into the chapel between these 
spikes, which were upwards of a foot in length. 

Jack had previously made up his mind as to how he ' 
shouh-l deal with tbis door. 

He determined not to attempt to foreo tho lock or bolts, | 
hut to break off ©no of the spikes, and squeeze himself ! 
through the space thus left. 

It was an easy way of overcoming a very serious diffi¬ 
culty. 

Taking up his iron bar, ho held it lengthwise, and with 
i! struck tho spike near the bottom part. 

At tho third stroke he broke it off. 

The space now left was not very great, but still Jack 
thought it was largo enough to squeeze his slender body 
through. 

In the first place, he pushed tho iron bar through, and 
let it drop on to the floor of the chapel. 

Then seizing hold of the top edges of the door, he 
raised himself up. 

Tho aperture proved very narrow, and he bruised him¬ 
self sadly in attempting to force his way through it. 

When he had forced his shoulders through, the difficulty 
was not so groat, and after repeated struggles he reached 
the floor of the chapel. 

Having done this, he rested a moment to recover his 
strength, for he was terribly exhausted by tlje efforts ho 
had made. 

Ho then felt about for the iron bar, which ho was 
resolved net to part with. 

In feeling for this his hand encountered the iron spiko 
which he had broken off. 

This he immediately consigned to his pocket, for there 
was just a chance that he should be able to avail himself 
of it in some way. 

The iron bar was dose by; and once more taking up 
this implement, without which he could certainly never 
have done what he had, he proceeded to cross the chapel. 

This place was in profound darkness, and great care 
was therefore requisite to avoid coming into contact with 
the numerous objects it contained. 

As before, he held tho bar out before him in a horizontal 
osition, so as to be aware, at tho earliest moment, when 
c was near to anything. 

By adopting this very simple measure, he saved himself 
several severe blows, which otherwise he would have 
inevitably sustained. 

Although the only opportunities Jack had of observing 
the interior arrangements of the cliapol were while he 
was being led to his pew and taken from it, yet he had 
made such good use of his eyes that he imprinted the 
wholo of it upon his memory. 

This knowledge was now of tho utmost value to him, 
and without making the least mistake, or deviating from 
one direction, ho crossed the floor of the edifice. 


CHAPTER CCCLXXI. 

JACK SHEPPARD SUCCEEDS IN GETTING ON TO THE ROOF 
OF NEWGATE. 

Jack Sheppard was well aware that from one side of 
the chapel a door opened which led into a passage or 
entry, communicating with the leads, as the roof of the 
prison was called in consequence of its being covered with 
this metal. 

It was the roof which he desired to gain, for he fancied 
that once here he would have littlo troublo in descending 
to the street below. 

Having reached, at length, tho wall of the chapel, some¬ 
where near the spot whero this door was situated, Jack 
began to feel about him with his hands. 

Never until this moment was he so conscious of the 
utility of his eyes. 

The least light would now have saved him an infinite 
deal of time. 

He wa3, however, compelled to bo patient. 

At last his hands encountered the door, and he imme- | 
diatcly set to work to ascertain what kind of fastenings > 
wore upon it. 

They were all on tho sido upon which ho stood, and 
consisted of two bolts and a lock. 

The bolts ho drew without delay, and then sot to work 
upon the lock. j 
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Iii doing: this he called the spike which ho had broken off 
the other door into requisition. 

By the exercise of some skill and patience, he succeeded 
in inserting: its point into the box of the lock. 

Having done this he used his iron bar as a lever, and 
at the second attempt he wrenched the box completely 
off. 

There was one more obstacle overcome. 

Again did the route to freedom lay open before 

him. v 

After listening for a moment and finding all was still, 
Jack passed through this door into the passage beyond. 

As we have said, this passage communicated with tho 
roof of tho prison. 

But Jack found that there would yet be some trouble 
in reaching it. 

All the obstacles had not been overcome. 

The one which ho now witnessed was of far more 
formidable character than any of the others. 

This was another door which was situated sorno dis¬ 
tance down the passage. 

Liko most of the doors in the prison of Newgate, it was 
very securely fastened. 

Jack tried to shake it inlo its setting, but in vain. 

At this fresb and unexpected obstruction his spirits 
somewhat failed him, for he feared he should not bo able 
to get out of the prison before daylight. 

This feeling of dejection lasted but a few moments. 

Shaking it off, lio set to work upon this door with un¬ 
diminished resolution. 

As was tho case with tho last one, tho fastenings were 
on the side nearest to him, which was a very great ad¬ 
vantage. 

As before, ho drew tho bolts, and then finding that the 
lock wa3 all that ho had to contend against, ho endea¬ 
voured to wrench off the box in the same manner as he 
had dono before. 

But this one appeared to be more strongly screwed on 
than the other. 

However, having inserted the spike, and got the iron 
bar in a favourable position, be exerted his utmost strength, 
and, to his satisfaction, the box gave way. 

He pulled the door open eagerly, and darted through, 
not doubting that at last he had reached tho entrance to 
the leads. 

But he was doomed to a fresh disappointment. 

Ere he had gone a dozen paces iurxtier, lie came to 
another door, ami this was the strongest and best-protected 
door of all, the one opening from liis own cell alone ex¬ 
cepted. 

It was, to use Jack Sheppard’s own words, as quoted 
from his account of his escape, “ guarded with more bolts, 
bars, and locks than any I had hitherto mot with.” 

How to overcome this he knew not. 

The labour ho bad already performed was really im¬ 
mense. 

It was superhuman. 

He folt the effects of his exertions most severely. 

His strength seemed', almost spent. 

A very short time, comparatively speaking, had elapsed 
since lie commenced his operations, and yet lie had done 
more than several workmen could have dono in a couple 
of days, even had they boon furnished with tools suitable 
to the accomplishment of their purpose. 

Perspiration streamed from him at every poro, and ho 
panted and gasped for breath. 

He would never have had courage enough to attack this 
door had it not been for the thought that this was, perhaps, 
the last obstacle which intervened between him and 
liberty. 

lie-animated by this hope, he resumed his efforts. 

But- that strong door threatened to laugh all he could do 
to scorn. 

The success ho had met with in wrenching off the 
boxes of tbo doors made Jaek attempt this means; but bo 
failed. 

This time his labour was in vain. 

Panting and weary lie rested again, to recover some por¬ 
tion of his expended strength. 

Then, as a last desperate effort, he resolved to attack the 
fillet on the main post of the door, and to try whether he 
could not forcibly remove it. 

To his joy he succeeded. 

It was beyond his expectation. 


With a crash the fillet came away, and brought the box 
of the lock away with it. 

Once again, then, was the road open beforo him, but 
this time Jack almost dreaded to cross the threshold. 

He was afraid that, as on former occasions, ho would bo 
able to proceed only a few paces beforo he met with an 
obstruction. 

This was a weakness, though a pardonable one. 

He overcame it. 

Urged on by the necessity of being as speedy in his 
movements as possible, lest after all at tho last moment he 
should he captured, ho entered tho gloomy passage which 
stretehod beyond. 

Ho would make a desperate effort now, for what more 
vexatious occurrence could be imagined than that of being 
captured after taking such incredible pains to get free. 

No alarm appeared as yet to have been given, and with 
a trembling heart ho crossed tho threshold, and stopped 
cautiously along the passage beyond. 

Ho groaned faintly, for suddenly ho found his worst 
forebodings realised. 

His progress was stopped by another door.* 

He had not the heart to feel for the fastenings. 

no leant up against the wall, and almost felt inclined to 
cease all further efforts. 

As he stood in this dejected attitude, he fancied he could 
feci a current of cold air come through the crevices in the 
door. 

This roused him. 

That door, then, was surely all that intervened between 
him and the open air. 

With desperato resolution, ho determined to make one 
more trial. 

He felt for the fastenings. 

The first thing that his hand encountered was a bolt at 
tbo top. 

This he drew instantly, and felt for the one which was 
no doubt at the bottom. 

He drew this also, and then, to bis amazement, the door 
creaked slowly open. 

Those bolts, then, were all that secured it. 

Beyond the door he could seo the dull, night sky, while 
tho cold air streamed in upon him. 

At first, so totally unexpected was this piece of good 
fortune, he could scarcely bring himself to believe in tbo 
reality of what he saw beforo him. 

He clutched the door-post, for ho felt as though he was 
about to faint. 

His head swam round and round. 

The cool night air, however, playing soothingly upon 
his fevered body, soon recovered him. 

He presently released his hold, and stood upright. 

Then, with a reeling step, he crossed the threshold. 

A frantic, maniacal shriek of joy which he could uot re¬ 
press announced the gladness he felt'at once moro|stAnding 
beneath the arch of heaven, even though his feet rested on 
tho roof of Newgate. 

At this moment he felt himself a free man. 

He experienced a fresh accession of strength. 

Indeed, he became utterly forgetful of all tlie fatigue he 
had undergone. 

For a moment it all passed away. 

lie drank in, with feverish eagerness, the cool, fresh 
air. 

It was in truth sweet and delightful to him, who had 
for so long breathed the impure atmosphere of a dungeon. 

He swallowed it iu large quantities, and each inspiration 
that he took appeared to have tho effect of endowing him 
with fresh strength. 

“I am free!” ho gasped—“free at last, although tho 
• : 1 dualities in my way were so very numerous! Free—ha, 
lia!—I am free 1” 

He cheeked himself suddenly, for tho thnugnt struck 
him that he was congratulating himself just a little too 
soon. 

To be sure he had gained the roof of the prison, but yet 
lie was not exactly free, and most certainly be was not out 
of the reach of his foes. 

This caused a slight abatement to his felicitatious. 


* The Author desires to state that in this account of Jack 
Sheppard’s escape from Newgate, ho has adhered with all pos¬ 
sible closeness to Jack Sheppard’s own statement* made and 
signed by him on the 10th November, 1724. 
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Stepping out on to the leads, he closed the door after 
him, and with much greater calmness looked about him. 

He had to decido which way to go to reach the ground. 

This was rather a serious point, and one that it was 
necessary to perpend upon. 

He had never been upon this part of the roof of the 
prison, and he now walked round and took in its general 
appearance. 

Ho found he was shut in on all sides by a wall, for the 
roof of the other portions of the prison was much 
higher than that upon which he stood. 

Indeed, he stood merely upon what wero called by the 
officials the lower leads. 

How, then, was he to gain the upper ones ? 

Ho travelled all round, and at length paused before a 
place where he fancied the wall was not quite so high as 
in others. 

Here he resolved to make his attempt to ascend. 

The roof was quite flat, or nearly so, and Jack retreated 
a few paces. 

Then running forward, so as to give himself an impetus, 
he sprang up and caught hold of tho top of the wall with 
the tips of his fingers. 

This was enough. 

With very little trouble he improved his grasp, and 
then, by calling into exercise the muscles in his arms, he 
drew his body uutil his breast was level with the top of 
the Wall. 

When he was in this position he was easily able to swing 
his legs up. 

In another moment he was standing on the upper leads. 

It was a clear, starlight night, and in tho distanco Jack 
could see the monster dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

This proved an excellent landmark to him. 

He was now without doubt ablo to make his way in any 
direction he wished. 

H he stood with the dome of St. Paul’s on his right 
hand, then the Old Bailey would be on his left, and New¬ 
gate Street straight before him. 

This was the position he took up, and having done so 
ho crossed to the wall that looked down into the Old 
Bailey. 

On arriving here a glance told him ho was correct. 

The street below was silent and deserted. 

It seemed an impossibility to reach it, for the wall pre¬ 
sented a sheer descent of many feet, 

Convinced that to escape in that direction was quite out 
of tho question, he crept along just inside tho parapet 
until he camo to the comer of Newgate Street. 

Here he once more ventured to look over. 

This street, like the Old Bailey, was quite deserted. 

All tho shops were closed, and not a single pedestrian 
or vehicle was in sight. 

From where ho now stood he could see down Skinner 
Street and Snow Hill, as well as up Giltspur Street, but 
in all of these the same state of things presented itself. 

The steep wall was still below him without any break, 
so that unless ho had had a long rope or a ladder it would 
be impossible to descend. 

As he had neither of these, he kept on his way round 
the parapet, in the hope that he should presently como to 
a place where a descent might be more easily accom¬ 
plished. 

Arriving at the next comer of tho wall, Jack looked 
over once again, and saw below him the roof of Wild’s house. 

The distance from the wall to it was not great, and by 
holding with his hands he doubtless could have lowered 
himself on to it without receiving any injury, or creating 
any alarm. 

But Jack shook his head. 

It wa3 too much like jumping out of tho frying-pan into 
the fire for him to think of getting on to tho roof of Wild’s 
bouse, however easily the feat could be performed, and 
without some powerful motive it was not likely he would 
run tho risk of doing such a thing. 

Had he but known, however, that Edgworth Bess was a 
prisoner within that dismal habitation, he would not have 
hesitated a single moment about jumping down and en¬ 
deavouring to effect her release. 

But he had no more knowledge about her than Jonathan 
had communicated, and supposing that to bo tme he 
pictured her lying at the point of death at some obscure 
habitation near the river, whither Jonathan had conveyed 
her after her leap into the Thames. 


CHAPTER CCCLXXIl. 

WILD JUNIOR MAKES A TRAIT' ‘RLY PROPOSAL TO EDGWORTH 
BESS. 

And here, doubtless, the poor girl would iu reality have 
been had it not been for her own abortive effort to escape. 

Now, however, as the reader is well aware, she was a 
prisoner in the thief-taker's house, and Wild junior had 
taken upon himself tho task of keeping her in his safe 
keeping. 

At the very moment that Jack stood upon the leads 
looking down on to the thief-takers’ house, a scene was 
taking pla«e within it between Edgworth Boss and the 
thief-taker’s rascally son, which would have driven him 
frantic could he but have witnessed it. 

But Jack remained profoundly ignorant not only of 
that, but of the fact of her being in the thief-takcr’s house 
at all. 

Let us leave Jack up®n the roof of Newgate, seeking 
about for some means of escape from that elevated and 
unpleasant position, while for a brief space we turn our 
attention to Edgworth Bess. 

We will show the reader what was taking place while 
Jack Shoppard stood looking over the wall of Newgate on 
to tho roof of Jonathan Wild’s house. 

* Wo will show the reader that which was invisible to the 
individual to whom the knowledge was most necessary. 

That Wild junior was not sincere in all his protestations 
of good faith to his amiable parent was quito certain. 

Whether the thief-taker was sincere himself remains to 
be seen. 

At any rate, his son was not, or he would never have 
kept up the deception about the papers, of which he had 
so cleverly gained possession, and so cunningly secreted. 

He had a little game of his own to play, but he could 
not carry out his schemes without he kept on good terms 
with his parent. 

When we last saw them that very desirable state of 
things appeared to be completely brought about. 

It cannot be doubted that George Wild had some deeper 
motive than he expressed or allowed to bo visible for ad¬ 
vising the thief-taker to act as he did. 

It may be presumed that he had some particular reason 
of his own for professing his willingness to watch over 
Edgworth Bess in her imprisonment, and be answerable 
for her safe keeping. 

He had a motive, and it was not long before it developed 
itself. 

There was one point, however, upon which Wild junior 
was perfectly sincere. 

That -was his wound. 

He had received several very severo injuries, and had 
he not to a great extent inherited tho iron constitution of 
his parent he would not have been able to do as he did. 

At times he suffered the most intolerable anguish from 
the pistol wound he had received, but each day showed an 
improvement in it. 

As for Edgworth Bess, she demanded all the attentions 
of Mr. Snoxall for several days, but she eventually grew 
better. 

On the night when Jaek was endeavouring to achieve 
an escape from his cell, she was stronger and better than 
she had ever been. 

As she happened to bo of more value to Wild alive than 
dead every possible attention was paid to her. 

Up to this night, Wild junior had kept his watch in the 
adjoining apartment in the most exemplary manner. 

But in the long solitary hours which ho passed while 
doing so, his busy brain created and pondered over a 
thousand schemes. 

Ho hit upon one at last which seemed as though it wuuld 
answer his purpose exactly. 

He thought of it under every aspect, and finally ho 
muttered: 

“ Yes—yes, that will do ? Excellent—most excellent! 
Shall I wait a little longer or make the attempt at once. I 
must pause a little and decide. Bluesldn and Jack 
Sheppard are both safe enough, that's quito certain. They 
cannot come in between us. Then the guv’nor, he’s out 
of the way for a Lit! I will try it! I will see this girl, 
and I will try what smooth words and fair promises will 
accomplish. If I can enly win her round to me—if I can 
establish such a claim upon her gratitude as she cannot 
; resist-—if I can inako her my wifo!—Ha, ha!—then all 
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will bo well! I shall laugh at the guv’nor then with all 
his d—d cleverness. The heiress will ha mine, and I 
shall have all the papers ueeessary! ITa, ha! Capital! 

The ruminations and congratulations upon the part of 
the thief-taker’s son will give a tolerable insight into his 
intentions, and it will soen be seen how he set te work to 
carry them into effect. 

Having decided upon his course, he waited until all 
within the house had retired to bed, save and except the 
two men downstairs who were always on the watch all the 
night long. 

For a reason which will presently ho given, he knew he 
bad nothing to fear from his father in the shape of inter¬ 
ruption. 

The course would never be clearer before him than on 
that night, and he resolved not to omit to avail himself of 
so favourable a conjunction of circumstances. 

With a stealthy step he approached the door of the room 
in which he sat cm guard, and opening it, looked out on 
to the lauding and listened. 

The silence of tlio very gravo itself prevailed. 

Reassured by the silence, Wild junior stepped quietly on 
to the landing, and approached the door of the room in 
which Edgworth Bess was conliued. 

He tapped at it gently with his knueklcs, and waited 
for a response. * 

None came. 

He tapped again, and this time with greater loudness 
than before. 

This time he was heard, for a voice said: 

“Who is there?” 

“A friend,” replied Wild junior, in a voice just loud 
enough to make itself heard through the door—“ a friend,” 
he repeated; “ one who will aid you to escape.” 

Ho grinned much in tho fashion that his father would 
have done as he spoke, and taking a key from his pocket, 
ho litted it into the lock and turned it. 

He next withdrew the holts, and then he entered. 

Edgworth Bess was standing near the threshold. 

“Hush!’’ said George, in a mysterious whisper—“ hush ! 
Do not speak a word until I have closed the door! H you 
do, we shall be overheard!” 

Scarcely knowing what to do or how to act, Edgworth 
Boss obeyed. 

But her limbs trembled, and her heart was filled with 
forbodings of coming evil. 

George Wild closed the door, and advanced towards 
her. 

But Edgworth Bess shrank hack as she said, in tones of 
aversion: 

“ Hence! I know you not! You are no friend of mine, 
hut a foe, for it is you who keep guard over this chamber!” 

“Hush !” said Wild junior, again, who was not in tho 
least taken aback by this reception. “ Do not speak so 
loud, «r you will ruin all! what you say is perfectly 
true, but I am disposed to stand your friend if you will 
allow me to do so! I know I guard this chamber; I was 
set to do it by Jonathan Wild, and I am answerable to 
him with my life for your safe custody. But, as I aaid 
before, I am willing to serve you and assist you to escape 
if you will allow mo to do so!” 

“Qh, sir, I know not whether to trust yo.J I have 
been so deceived by those who I thought could have been 
wholly trusted, that—that ” 

“ You have suspicions now of overyone who offers to 
he your friend 1” 

“ Pardon mo if I am unjust in your instance,” replied 
Edgworth Bess; “ hut I must answer yes !” 

“ Oh, I pardon you freely enough , you are quite right 
to he suspicious of everybody, ami more especially of me, 
your gaoler! But. if you will listen to me, 1 will convince 
you that I am sincere !” 

“ Oil, sir, if you can do that I shall he glad indeed ! 1 

will listen to you with all earnestness! To be free, 1 
would give anything ; for to he in this dreadful house, in 
the power of Jonathan Wild, is worse than death itself!” 

“ Exactly; and now I can come to the point without 
any trouble. 1 think you said just now, that you wou’d 
give anything to escape ?” 

“Yes—yes!” replied Edgworth Bess, hesitatingly. 

“ Then that is the proof of my sincerity; for, look you, 

I do not profess to set you free for tho mere sake of doing 
60 , or for your particular bene tit; but for the sake of the 
reward which I shall obtain from you for so doing l” 


“ Reward ?” 

Yes.” 

“ But I have no money !" 

“I know that, but I am willing to trust you—give you 
credit! I understand more of your affairs than you do 
} ourself; if you have not money now, you will have it!” 

“ I ought to have it! It is my right!” 

“ And you shall have it; because, you see, it is to my 
interest to help you to it. I shall want a little securit 3 r , 
that’s all!” 

“ What security do I possess ?’’ 

“ Are you willing to give the security I require ?” 

“What is it?" 

“ If I set you free, and enable you to obtain possession 
of what is lawfully yours, will you—when j’ou aro firmly 
established—will you reward me ?” 

“ Certainly!” 

“ Will you swear that, when all is done that I have 
said, that you will givo me tho reward when I demand 
it ?” 

“What amount do you require ?” 

“ TLat is an important point in the present stage of tho 
affair. You do not know what I may have to do, nor 
what services I may ho able to render you, so that it would 
be difficult to estimate the amount of the reward. I shall 
• leave that to you ! I merely want, just as a security, your 
solemn promise, or your oath that, when I have done 
what I profess, you will reward mo!” 

Edgworth Bess hesitated. 

She did not like the idea of making such an uncondi¬ 
tional promise. 

\x ild junior observed her hesitation. 

“ It is quite right for you to think over the matter; hut 
the fact is, you see before you a man who is desirous of 
buttering lus condition! I make no disguise about tho 
matter; I am willing to assist you, simply because I believe 
that I shall advantage myself by so doing! Do you under¬ 
stand that?" 

“ Perfectly well I” 

“Is it a bargain?” 

“ I can scarcely reply.” 

“Why not ?” 

“1 should prefer to know what your expectations are! 
Y(»u must forgive me if 1 am suspicious. The reason is, 
I luive been mado the unsuspecting victim of so much 
villany.” 

“ I don’t mind your suspicions,” said Georgo Wild, with 
au affectation of frank off-handedness,—“ I don’t mind 
your suspicions, and I think I can remove yeur doubts 
and fears about the reward 1” 

“ Indeed! How so ?" 

“ I will claim none.” 

“Claim none?” 

“ Even so.” 

“But I do not understand you!” 

“Is it possible? I thought my meaning was clear 
enough! I will explain.” 

“ Pray do so.” 

“ I will do all that I have promised if you will under¬ 
take to reward mo. I shall require your oath to that 
effect; hut as to the reward itself, 1 shall leave tho nature 
of it and the rmount entirely in your hands. Do you 
understand now?" 

“ I think I do.” 

“ I shall make no demand upon you. When all is done 
I will present myself before you and say, 1 1 have done all 
that I promised to do, and 1 ask for my reward.’ I shall 
leavo it to your own generosity; you shall givo me as 
much or as little as you think proper. But you will admit 
that, when the service is performed, you will bo better 
able to estimate the worth of it than you ore now!” 

“ Certainly I shall!” 

“Do you understand mo now?” 

“ I think so.” 

“Na 3 r , are you not sure ?” 

“Yes; I am sure I understand you." 

“ That is enough, then. I must leavo you now. I 
have already stayed too long. During my absence you 
will be able to think over what 1 have said, and make up 
your mind whether you think it worth your while to agree 
to my terms. For my own part, I cannot help thinking 
that they are very fair and straightforward indeed.” 

“Well, then, leave me,” said Edgworth Bess, “and I 
1 will giyo your proposal an attentive consideration. 1 have 
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no one to advise "with or consult hot myself, and I do net. 
wish to decido upon any course of aetion with too much 
precipitation.” 

“I like you all the better,” said George, “for taking 
such a business-like view of the question as that. It makes 
me flunk that we shall eventually come to an under standing 
with each other. Good night, lady; I leave you until to¬ 
morrow night, when I will ask for your reply.” 

With these words, Wild junior left the room. 

But by the time he gained his own apartment his coun¬ 
tenance wore a totally different appearance. 

“ Ha, ha! The first step is taken!” he said. “ I have 
succeeded beyond all hope or anticipation. ITa, ha! I 
shall win yet I” 

CHATTER CCCLXXIII. 

JACK SHETTABD SUCCEEDS IN MAXING HIS ESCAPE FROM 
NEWGATE. 

Scch was the scene that was taking place while Jack 
Sheppard looked over tho parapet of Newgate on to Jona¬ 
than Wild’s honse. 

But ho had no idea of it. 

Could ho but bavo been an auditor and spectator of that 
interview, how quickly he would have put Edgworth Bess 
upon her guard. 

lie would not have been deceived by George Wild’s 
speciousness, 

Ho knew, from what Blueskin had told him, that the 
thief-taker’s son was a thousand times more to be dreaded 
than the thief-taker himself. 

He would have known in a moment that some deep 
villany or other was in contemplation. 

But, alas for her, Edgworth Bess did not possess this 
knowledge! 

There seemed to be, indeed, every probability that she 
would fall an easy prey into the hands of George Wild. 

That individual himsoll fancied so, and he felicitated 
himsolf accordingly, as he pictured the ultimate result of 
his plot. 

Clever as Jonathan Wild undoubtedly was, yet it seemed 
as though he would be overmatched by his son. 

Leaving them, however, for the present, we will return 
to Jack, upon the roof of Newgate. 

Having made up his mind that it would never answer 
his purpose to descond on to the roof of Wild’s house, he 
turned away, and crept still further along the parapet. 

Tho direction in which he now went took him towards 
Newgate Market, and presently, as he looked down, ha 
saw beneath him the roof of a house. 

It was at no great distance down, and he could see that 
the garret window was swinging open. 

Thi3 seemed to point at once to the route for free¬ 
dom. 

But the difficulty was to reach the roof, which was a 
slanting one. 

The distance to it was not s® great but that be eould 
liavo dropped safely on to it, but then, owing to the steep¬ 
ness and slipperiness of the tiles, he would never have 
been able to retain his footing. 

How, then, was he to proceed ? 

He had no rope, and nothing that would servo in lieu of 
one, by which he could gradually mako tho descent. 

This was a puzzler, and Jack perplexed his brains in 
vain to find a solution of the difficulty. 

Ho measured the distance again and again, and calcu¬ 
lated tho chances of being able to let himself down on to 
the roof and retain hia footing; but cash time he was re¬ 
luctantly forced to admit that the chances of success wore 
so slight as to make it too groat a risk. 

Time, too, was passing, and he dreaded each moment as 
he lingered to hear an alarm indicative that his absence 
from his cell had boon discovered. 

Then, to be taken after working so bard and accom¬ 
plishing so raneh,—to be taken while standing, as it were, 
upon tho very threshold of liberty—the thought was too 
terrible, and Jack felt that he would run any risk rather 
tnan this should happen. 

Suddenly, a thought occurred to him, but it involved so 
much danger and risk of discovery that he was almost 
ready to discard it as soon as it had glanced across his 
mind. 

But tho thought came back again, and really it seemed 
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to present the only means by which the roof below could 
be safely reached. 

It seemed as though he would be compelled to adopt 
this resource. 

What was it? 

The reader will start at the boldness of the idea 

In his cell—the cell from which he had with so much 
difficulty made his way—there was an old blanket or 
coverlet, which ho had used to keep off the cold to some 
extent while sleeping. 

It was tho only tiling in the shape of bedding which the 
officials had allowed him. 

This blanket, tom into strips and tied together, would 
form a ropo by the aid of wldch he could descend in safety 
to the roof of the house below. 

But Jack Sheppard, even with all his boldness, shrank 
somewhat from the idea of running into the lion’s mouth, 
for such it would ho to return to the cell for the purpose 
of fetching the blanket. 

But this was the feat he had in contemplation—surely 
the most desperate of any that he had performed. 

To wait and hesitate would, however, do no good, and 
at length, unable to think of any other means by which he 
could complete his escape, Jack turned back, resolved at all 
hazards to retrace his steps to his cell and fetch the 
blanket. 

If he could only succeed in doing this without raising 
any alarm, all the rest would bo easy. 

He would be afelo to get elear off. 

But it was something to be wondered at that he had 
dene so much as he had already without attracting the 
attention of someone, or without his being missed from his 
place of confinement. 

But having once made up liis mind, Jack did not hesi¬ 
tate. 

With a quick, bold step, he crossed the leads towards 
that part of the lower roof from whioh he had ascended. 

Arriving here, he lowered liknself down with much 
greater ease than he had got up. 

A push opened the door, which ha had closed after him, 
and he re-entered the passage. 

The doors, however, between him and the chapel were 
no longer able to obstruct his progress. 

He passed through them with undiminished speed. 

Arriving at the chapel, he made his way cautiously 
across the stone-paved floor, and felt for the door over 
which he had slim bed after breaking away tho spike. 

Not without some difficulty, owing to the profound 
darkness in this place, he found it. 

Littlo did he "think on the former occasion that he 
should so soon force his way again through tho same 
aperture. 

In another moment the corridor was gained. 

Here he paused to listen. 

But no souud broke upon the silence. 

Clearly Ids escape had not been discovered as yet. 

Jack stopped no longer thaa was necessary just to con¬ 
vince him that all was well, and then he directed his steps 
towards his coll, or rather to tho Red-room over it. 

At the door of this he presently arrived. 

Entering this, he made his way towards the fireplace 
where he had made the hole in the floor. 

Then, with as much care as he could, ho lowered him¬ 
self into the abyss. 

Another moment saw l im standing in his cell. 

But what a different cell it now seemed to be. 

He was conscious that he had the power to leave the 
moment ho thought propor. 

Again Jack listened, and again all was still. 

Ri-assured by this, Jack possessed himself of tho blanket 
which he had run such a fearful risk te obtain. 

Rolling it up into tho smallest possible compass be pro- 
pared t.o return. 

Up the chimney he went into the Red-room. 

From there to the Chapel. 

Thence to the leads. 

In his hurried course ho had paused to listen onco or 
twice, and each time he set forward with fresh confidence, 
for tho silenee remained unbroken. 

Throwing the blanket up first, Jack then climbed up 
to the higher portion of the prison roof in the same man¬ 
ner as lie had previously done. 

Then snatching up this precious article he crossed tho 
leads to tho spot from which he had resolved to descend. 
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Arriving here, he took up the blanket and saw that it 
was sufficiently large to allow him to tear it up into three 
portions. 

This ho did by the aid of his teeth and hands. 

His next proceeding was to tie these three pieces 
1 securely together. 

Then lowering them down he was rejoiced to finu that 
he had a rope suilieiently long to answer his purpose. 

But a fresh difficulty presented itself. 

' How was he to make fast one end of the blanket upon 
the wall while he lowered himself down by its aid. 

If would require to bo fastened very strongly so as to 
, bear his weight. 

Should it give way he would inevitably bo dashed to 
! pieces. 

But as ho looked around him, Jack could seo no place to 
which he could secure it. 

At this fresh aud unexpected obstacle ho lost all 
j patience. 

; But he did not long give way to this feeling. 

' After accomplishing what he had it was not likely that 
j lie would allow himself to be conquered by this. 

I But he looked about, and felt about, in vain for 6omo 
i object to which the blanket could be attached. 

There was nothing but the bare walls, 
j lie bad almost began to despair of making available the 
blanket which he bad run so much danger to obtain, when 
he bethought himself of the spike which he had broken 
off the door leading into the Chapel. 

This had already done him good service, and it might 
prove to be of still further use to him. 

It was just possible that by the aid of the iron bar he 
might be able to drive the spike in between two of the 
etones with sufficient firmness to answer his purpose. 

lie resolved to try. 

If this failed Lo was sure thcro was another re¬ 
source. 

Taking the spike from his pocket, and picking up the 
iron bar, he selected a spot which ho imagined M ould best 
answer his purpose. 

Then he commenced to knock the spike in. 

The mortar waa hard, and the iron entered it with 
difficulty. 

"When _ about half buried, Jack seized the spike and 
pulled with his utmost strength. 

But it was immovable. 

With a feeling of the greatest joy and satisfaction about 
his heart, he tied the blanket to the spike. 

At length he had triumphed over every obstacle, in¬ 
superable as some bad seemed, and lie was about to bid 
farewell to the gloomy prison of Newgate. 

Having tied the blanket to the spike, J ack lowered his 
rope until it hung at full length. 

Even then the end was some distance from the roof, but 
he thought if ho had hold of the extreme end of the rope 
his feet would almost touch the tiles. 

At least he resolved to make the attempt. 

Blowly and cautiously then he committed himself to the 
frail rope. 

Should jt break, or one of his hastily-tied knots give 
way, nothing -would save him from an instantaneous aud 
painful death. 

Gently Jack allowed the blanket to slip through his 
fingers. 

As he got lower and lower he swayed about from sido 
to side by the wind, and was at times dashed so violently 
against the stone walls of the prison as to make him tcr- 
5 ribly apprehensive as to whether the blanket would bear 
I such sudden and repeated strains. 

He quickened bis descent, which was the onlv thing it 
lay in his power to do. " 

At length his hands grasped the extreme end of the 
rope. 

But now he swung about more than over. 

Ho looked down as well as lie could. 

The roof of the house was at no great distance helov, 
still) as he hung down, the slanting portion was beneath 
him, and it would require great care to alight upon it and 
retain his footing. 

_ He tiled to chug closer to the wall, and then haYing got 
his body tolerably steady, ho let go. 

Ile fell only a few inches, but to hkn it seomod many 
feet. 

His feet slipped from under him. 


He gasped for breath, as he thought he was hastening 
to his death. 

lie clutched wildly at the slight projections in the tiles, 
but ho did nothing more than break his nails and bruise 
his lingers. 

Still, by his efforts, he succeeded in diminishing the 
rapidity of his descent until at length his feet touched 
gently the bottom of the parapet with which the roof of 
the house was protected. 

Here he remained for a few moments, wholly unable to 
move. 

He was utterly exhausted. 

But the imminent danger of remaining where he was 
roused him quickly into action. 

liaising his head he looked for the open garret window. 

It was within a short distance of him. 

Encouraged by its proximity he endeavoured to ap¬ 
proach it. 

Slowly, for his strength seemed to have almost wholly 
deserted him, he crept towards it. 

His hand at length grasped the window sill. 

Ho peeped in. 

The interior of the garret was profoundly dark, and 
from this circumstance, and the fact of the window being 
open, Jack concluded that it was empty. 

He drew himself up still further. 

He remained for a moment beforo the window in sueb 
a manner that if anyone bad been inside the room they 
must have seen him. 

But all continued silent, and Jack now feeling tolerably 
convinced that he had tho place all to himself came still 
nearer, until at length he stepped over tho window sill 
and stood inside the garret. 

When once hero his first proceeding was to close the 
window and fasten it, in order to destroy as much as pos¬ 
sible tho traces of tho route he took. 


CHAPTER CCCLXXIY. 

JACK SHEPPARD FINDS THAT THERE ARE STILL OBSTACLES 
TO OVERCOME BEFORE HE CAN REACH THE STREET. 

Jack Siiepfaf.d had become so accustomed to darkness 
that notwithstanding the garret into which he had thus 
intruded received no more light than camo through tho 
little window from tLo night bky, yet ho was able to see 
about him with tolerable easo. 

At any rate ho distinguished tho door immediately, and 
lost no time in making his way towards it. 

His intention was to steal down the stairs as quietly as 
he possibly could and get out at the front door. 

The silence which prevailed seemed to indicate that the 
whole of tho inhabitants of the dwelling had retired to 
rest, and tho lateness of the hour strengthened this sup¬ 
position. 

It was so late that even in London few persons would 
be found out of bed. 

This was very favourable to Jack, who did not doubt 
that he had skill enough to descend the stairs and pass out 
of the front door without awakening the inhabitants. 

Without loss of time then he opened the door leading 
out of tho garret, and having done this he stood still and 
listened. 

Ho started. 

From below theie came the unmistakable sounds of 
merriment and jollification. 

Jack grasped the door-post and leaned out over tho 
stairs to assure himself that he had not been deceived. 

His sense of hearing had not played him false. 

Laughter and loud voices could be heard distinctly. 

“ Curse this!” Jack muttered, when there was no longer 
room for a doubt. “ Curse this, it will spoil all! What 
am I to do ? HI attempt to descend I shall surely bo 
discovered by someone.” 

This was suvli an nnlooked-for and unexpected event 
that, as we have seen, it seriously discomposed Jack when 
he first became cognisant of it. 

“ This will not do!” he added, after a brief pause. “ I 
must not be baulked by this. The danger is so much in¬ 
creased ; and as for those who may attempt to stop mo, let 
them beware 1” 

With these half-spoken words upon his lips, Jack Com¬ 
menced the descent of the stairs. 
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He soon found that he could no* proceed so quietly as 
he wished and fancied ho should be able to do so. 

The feetlocks which yet remained round his ankles 
prevented him from moving noiselessly. 

Nevertheless ho crept down the stairs with all the 
etealthfulness he could command. 

Upon reaching the landing that was next beneath him 
he paused a moment. 

At present he was certain he had given no alarm. 

The stairs beneath seemed dark and silent. 

After listening again ho concluded that the sounds ho 
heard came from the first floor, while he was Standing ou 
the third. 

To descend to the second floor would not then be 
attended with so great an amount of danger. 

It would be the descent of the next flight which would 
call for so much circmn^pection. 

Slowly and quietly Jack made his way on to the laud¬ 
ing on the second floor. 

Then he looked over the balusters. 
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A faint gleam of light shot up from below. 

While standing where he did he could not seo from 
whence it proceeded, but a slight change of position en¬ 
abled him to do so. 

lie crept half-way down the flight leading to the first 
floor. 

Here there was a bend in the stairs, and here he paused 

He now commanded a view of the first-floor landing. 

The gleam of light came through a partially closed 
door. 

Jack was convinced in a moment that this door led into 
the room where the company was assembled. 

Someone was singing a song in rather a boisterous tone 
of voice. 

At the end of each verso there was the jinglin" of 
glasses as they were clinked against each other for 
chorus. 

No one knows how that song grated upon Jack’s ears. 

While he stood deliberating whether to descend the 
voices ceased. 
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The singing was succeeded by the murmur of conver¬ 
sation. 

If Jack remained until a change took place ho would 
probably have to wait till after daylight. 

At all hazards ho resolved to descend. 

The ouly danger would bo iu passing the door. 

That would not take him a moment. 

It was now more than ever necessary that his progress 
should be noiseless. 

Down the remaining stairs ho crept without causing a 
sound. 

He was within a few stops of the door when tho fetters 
on his ankles clanked together. 

“What noise is that ?” ho heard a voice ask iu tones of 
terror. 

It was a woman’s voice. 

“ Don't be frightened!” said another voice. 

This was a man’s. 

The accents were thick, evidently from tho effects of 
drink. 

Another cried: 

“ Oh, it’s only the dog, or tho cat, perhaps.” 

More than this Jack did not wait to hear. 

Fearful of proceeding ho retreated, and ascended the 
stairs with marvellous celerity and silence. 

Perhaps it was sis well he acted thus. 

Those who occupied the room came to tho door with 
candles in their hands and looked about them. 

As there was nothing to be seen the noise was set dotvn 
to tbe cause assigned for it. 

As they were about to re-enter the room and sit down 
again someone came up from the lower part of the house. 

It was the servant. 

She was questioned, but could give no solution to the 
mysterious sound. 

They then retired to the room again. 

Jack congratulated himself upon his luck in happening 
to turn back, for had he descended the other stairs ho 
would have encountered the servant, and liis discovery 
would have taken place. 

Hut what was to bo done now? 

Tbe act of passing by tho half-open door was ten times 
more dangerous than before, for now those within would 
be doubly on the look-out. 

Jack pressed his hands to his head, uncertain how to act. 

At this moment there came over him such a feeling of 
utter fatigue and ex-ham tion that ft was with difiiculty 
that he retained his feet. 

Indeed, had he not suddenly clutched the balusters he 
would have fallen to the ground. 

lie was now beginning to feel tbe effects of liis tre¬ 
mendous exertions. 

“ I must rest!” he gasped. “ I must rest! It will be 
folly for mo to go iu the street while in this frightful state 
of weakness. 1 must rest a little while. I will creep 
bade to the attic and lie down there a little while. I shall 
be safe, for my escape will not be discovered until the 
turnkeys go the first round in the morning." 

This did not seem the most prudent 01 resolutions to 
take, but, nevertheless, Jack acted upon it. 

There was no certainty whatever as to the time when 
his escape would be discovered, and bis proximity to 
Newgate could net fail to bo dangerous. 

Yet, on the other hand, as he has truly said, it was per- 
fcat folly for him to think of getting into tho street while 
in 6iiek a desperate state of fatigue as ho then was. 

He felt as though he could scarcely place one foot before 
the other to mount tho stairs. 

At length, however, to liis satisfaction tho door of the 
attic was reached. 

He pushed it open and entered. 

The chamber was unfurnished. 

The articles it contained were some boxes and other 
lumber piled up in one corner. 

Hut Jack did not care for tins. 

As soon as he had got inside he closed the door behind 
him and lay down at full length oil the floor. 

Put he took care to do so iu such a manner as to make 
it impossible for the door to be opened without awakening 

him. 

Then, with a hardihood scarcely to be comprehended 
he closed his eyes and went to sleep. 

lie knew that this would give him a fresh lease of 
strength. 


Put who, save Jack Sheppard, could hav-e slept soundly 
as he did under such circumstances. 

Had he been surrounded with every security, and had 
his limbs in-pose d upon tbe softest of feather beds, he could 
not have slept more quietly and dreamlessly than he did. 

But bis slumber was not of long duration.* 

As aoon as Nature had to some extent recuperated her¬ 
self, liis mind began to exercise itself. 

bn bis sleep be went over all bis past actions. 

He dreamt all that had occurred to him up to the moment 
he laid himself down, and then he fancied a body of police- 
officers burst into the room and psuuced upon him wTiile 
| be slept. 

So vivid was this fancy that it awoke him. 

He oven started struggling to his feet. 

But be soon discovered that the danger existed in his 
ewn imagination only, and he calmed himself. 

Ilis brain was for a moment or two rather comused, 
but he quickly gathered his senses about L-im. 

How long bo bad slept he was unable to form any idea. 

One thing, however, was quite certain, it was not yet 
daybreak, nor could he perceive the slightest signs of the 
coming dawn. 

Once more he opened the dooi\ listened, and crept down 
the stairs again. 

In a few minutes he got in sight ef the door which had 
proved so serious au obstacle to his escape. 

Ho could still hear voices. 

Ho crouched down upon the stairs and listened. 

“Not a moment more, my good sir,” he heard a man’s 
voice say. “D—d—don’t mind me! A11 jolly you 
know! Peep the pot boiling—(Liecup)—and all that sert 
of thing! But I must go. I promised—(hie)—promised— 
and—hie ” 

“He’s promised his wife,” said another voice, tho tones 
of which wore decidedly uproarious. “He ’3 promised 
his wife to go home. Ha, ha!” 

“ Ha, ha!” was laughed in chorus by the whole of the 
guests. 

“No, no—gem men! Upon my word,” said the first 
speaker. “ It’s too—too bad—(hie)—to say—(hie)—such 
a thing as that. But I must go; I can’t stay any longer." 

“ Oh, never mind your -wife, old boy. Stop along with 
me. Don’t desert your friends. We’H aH go home with 
the milk in tho morning !" 

“ Ha, ha! Bravo! Yes! So we will!” said a number 
of exeited voices. 

“Sorry to leave you—(hie)—gemmen; very sorry! 
But upon my word, I can’t stop—I can’t, indeed!” 

“Well, good night, old fellow! Never mind your 
missus! Wait a minute, and I’ll ring tho bell for the 
servant to come with tho candle. You won’t fee ruble to 
find your way down in the dark.” 

The tinkling of a bell in the lower regions of the house 
now struck upon Jack’s ears. 

“I Will make a bold rush for it,” be muttered. “It is 
certain destruction if 1 remain here.” 

He could now hear the servant ascending, and presently 
after he caught 6igbt of her. 

She was carrying a caudle. 

“ Show this gentleman downstairs to the door, Sarah. 
Light him carefully, for the stairs are awkward, you 
know!” 

“Goodnight, gemmen!” said the individual, who for 
some reason or other was so desirous to bo gone, and 
whole, mode of speech shewed that ho was far gone in 
intoxication. “ Good night, gemmen! Sorry to leave 
you ! Hu joy yourselves! Good night!” 

“ Good night to you, old fellow!” responded several, 
speaking all at once—“Good night to you J” 

The servant, with the candle in her hand, now came 
out on t# the landing. 

She was closely followed by tho departing guest, who 
pulled tho door close shut after Lim. 

Jack was rejoiced. 

He had nesoived to follow this pair downstairs and then 
watch his opportunity to slip out. 

The inebriated gentleman said something to tho girl, 
hut Jack did not heed what. 

They began to go down. 


* Jack Sheppard actually did return to the garret and sleep 
exsaetly in the manner here described—that is, if hii ewn e*xa- 
fossion is to be behoved. 
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Jack descended to the first-floor landing. 

Then he crossed'it and passed the dour. 

He commenced the descent of the stairs commroieating 
wifh .he ground floor. 

The glee a of the cancHe which tho servant carried 
flickered fitfully upon the walls. 

lie could hear tho murmur of their voices as they pre¬ 
ceded him. 

From, their manner it was easy to conclude that they 
had no idea anyone was following them. 

Jack was careful not to get too close, tor fear he should 
be overheard. 

Ho had everything to fear from an immediate alarm. 

Cautiously he crept down, taking pains not to decrease 
the distance between them. 

Suddenly a door closed, and the light vanished instantly 
from Jack’s view. 

It was the door at the bottom of the stairs. 

In one more moment ho reached it. 

He pushed it opsu and cast a hasty glance along the 

passage. 

A gush of cold air come upon his face, and ho saw the 
servant standing en the door-step. 

Jack approached her with rapid yet stealthful strides. 

when he reached tho door she turned round. 

They confronted each ether. 

The girl opened her mouth to scream. 

But Jack aid not lose his presence of mind tor a single 
instant. 

With the rapidity of thought he seized the candle and 
thrust it, lighted as it was, into the girl’s mouth. 

The servant’s scream and the flame of the candle were 
extinguished at the same moment. 

Jack did not wait for more, but darted out into the street 
with the velocity of an arrow. 


CHAPTER CCCLXXV. 

JACK SHEPPARD FLTFL-i FOP. SAFETY TO THE COUNTRY, 
AND SEBK£ SHELTER IN A RU1-NEB IfUT. 

Once more, contrary to the expectations of everyone, 
Jack Sheppard stood a free man ia the streets of London. 

Slackening his speed only a very little, ho made Vis way 
past St. Sepulchre’s Watch-house. 

With his heart full ©f elation, he called eut “ Good 
morrow j” to the watchman and continued on his way. 

Down £:w Hill and up Holbom he went, leaving St. 
Andrew’s Watch on the left. 

fie passed the Watch-house at Holbom Bars, and turned 
down Gray's Inn Lane.. 

This portion of London was then very different to what 
it is to-day. 

Gray’s I-nn was then a comparatively new and modem- 
looking edifice. 

But beyond this, going towards King’s Cross, there was 
scarcely a house to he seen. 

Green fields and trees were about him on every side. 

Summoning what strength he had, J ack hastened on. 

He knew that when his escape was discovered the 
closest search would be made after kirn. 

His best plan then would be to get as far away from 
London as he could in the shortest possible space of 
time. 

He fancied that if he took his course straight ofi into tho 
country his enemies would be balded in their search for 
him. 

About his ultimate proceedings ho had thought nothing. 

He knew from former experience the futility of laying 
his plans far in advance. 

So many events might occur of which he could form no 
previous conception, every one of which would have the 
effect of totally deranging wuatever plans he might have 
formed. 

Jack then was content to keep before him the one idea 
of getting out of the way of whatever pursuit might be 
commenced after him. 

He argued reasonably enough that he had left no track 
behind him. 

He was certain there was nothing which would indicate 
Apt. he had g«no into this part of the country. 

He had gone north, but his foes would n*t be able to 
tell whether he had gone south, oast, or west. 


Inspired by fkis feeling, ho kept on at a run for a long 
way. 

He would no doubt have plenty of timo to think about 
his future proceedings when he had found some temporary 
asylum. 

ilis feet were stall encumbered with the fetters, and 
they galled and fretted the bkin about his ankles ter¬ 
ribly. 

Gradually his pace slackened, until at length his run 
became a walk. 

Still it was a bris' walk, and one that got over the 
ground with great rapidity. 

He could see no signs of it as yet, but still ho felt cer¬ 
tain that tho dawn was close at hand. 

The whole face of tho heavens had, however, becomo 
covered with one huge cloud of a dull greyish tint, which 
concealed the first rays of daylight. 

Jack did not keep along the main road, but turned 
slightly to the left, across tlw fields. 

For the most part, he touk his way along the footpaths 
that ran behind tho bodges with which the meadows were 
defended. 

Ia this manner he was able to keep his body concealed 
from tho view of any persons who might he travelling tko 
high read. 

He wished, if possible, to reach some quiet country 
place without being seen by a single soul. 

In this endeavour he had so far succeeded. 

At times, however, a deadly and terrible sensation of 
faintness would come over him. 

It was the result of his superhuman exertions. 

.Nothing savo tho conviction, ever before his mind, that 
upon his speed depended the ultimate success of his esca po 
would havo enabled him to proeeed. 

To add to his discomfort, rain now began to fall. 

At first, the drops came slowly; but they soon increased, 
until the rain came down like a perfect sheet of water. 

Jack was wet through in a moment. 

Hi still toiled on. 

If anything, tho coolness of the air was pleasing to 
him. 

Perspiration streamed from his body at every pore, and 
the rain rose from his garments converted into vapour. 

He had now travelled a long way. 

C uite far enough to answer his purposes he thought, 
and therefore he began to look about him for somo place 
of s lelter. 

He had a tolerably good idea whereabouts he was. 

He had made up his mind he was in the fields some¬ 
where near Tottenham Guurt, and this was indeed the 
fact. 

But, though he looked all around him, Jack was unable 
to perceive habitation of any sert, or even the signs of 
one. 

To be sure ho could not see far in consequence of tho 
thiekness of the atmosphere and tho descending rain. 

ILe was thong in a place where dwellings were far 
apart. 

It was not Jack’s wish to enter any inhabited place for 
fear he should be suspc 'ted. 

And thitt suspicion would be aroused seemed certain, 
for how could he conceal the fetters which still clung 
round his legs ? 

They were partially hidden it is true, but they would 
nevertheless havo been discovered. 

He wanted some place that was ; ust possible \o afford 
him shelter. 

borne place where he could remain on of sight during 
•tho day, and from which he could emergo msuspected at 
night. 

The difficulty was where to find such a place. 

Jack trudged on steadily. 

The rain came down without abatement. 

In respect to the effect it would have in keeping people 
out of tho fields, it was perhaps a favourablo circumstance 
to Jack. 

A dint, misty-grey light stole over the face of iS ature, 
showing tloit day had fairly began, but not a huinan being 
could Jack Sheppard sec. 

Kor could he find a place such as he wished for. 

So tired was he, that at times ho almost felt inolined to 
lie down under the hedge and rest there. 

But tho risk of being seen made him resolve net to 
adopt the expedient until he w.-m actually forced to it. 
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Presently, to his joy he saw a few fields oil a building 
which promised to answer his purpose. 

Inspired with this hope he forsook the path he had been 
following, and directed his steps towards it. 

@pon a nearer approach he found it was a kind of 
labourer’s cottage, such as are seen dotted about a 
farm. 

Put it was in a state of the utmost dilapidation, and 
on that wet morning looked inexpressibly dreary and 
wretched. 

Jack hastened towards it with a lightened heart. 

He was sure no one was -within the building, for the 
door was swinging open. 

In appearance it more resembled a huge shed than 
aught else. 

Upon reaching the door Jack leaned forward and peeped 
in. 

The interior had even a moro shed-liko view than 
the exterior, for on the floor there was a small quan¬ 
tity of dam]), decaying straw, which indicated that cattle 
of some kind or ether had boon placed there. 

Jack gave a sigh of relief. 

The silence that reigned all round convinced him that 
ho had the place all to himself. 

“ At last,” he murmured, “ at last I have found a place 
of shelter!” 

Pefore he entered, however, he took the precaution to 
look all around him over the fields as far as he could see, 
in order to ascertain whether there was anyone watching 
his movements. 

But apparently not a single human being was in sight; 
and, feeling tolerably secure from interruption, Jack 
entered the imt 

Ho hesitated for a moment or two whether he should 
leave the door open, as 1m found it, or close it. 

The first he fancied was most prudent, but the n the cold 
and the rain blew in so terribly that he felt he could not 
remain without tho door was closed. 

Hot without some trouble, he pulled it to ; and, in order 
to retain it in this position, ho was obliged to place a 
stone against it. 

The hut was then rendered a great deal more com¬ 
fortable. 

IIo next gathered up what straw there was lying about 
tho floor and placed it in one corner. 

Upon this rude bed he lay down with a feeling of the 
deepest thankfulness about his heart. 

It would he impossible to describe the feeling of fatigue 
which ho experienced. 

Every bone and muscle in bis body ached, while his 
legs were terribly swollen and bruised by the fetters. 

Much as they galled him, Jack made no attempt, to take 
them off. 

He was too tired to do anything save lie down. 

AVhen ho had rested himself he promised ho would try 
what could ho done. 

It was nothing but natural that having once laid down 
Nature should seek to restore herself by sleep. 

No sooner did Jack’s eyes close than he fell off into a 
profound and dreamless slumber, in which ho forgot not 
only his past sufferings and present fatigue, but his future 
trials. 

This sleep continued for many hours without inter¬ 
mission. 

When he finally awoke it was broad daylight. 

He sprang to his feet and looked about him. 

lie could see nothing to cause apprehension. 

Ho went to the door of the hut, and, opening it, peeped 
out. 

The rain still continued to fall steadily. 

Not a single being was in sight, and so heavily and in¬ 
cessantly had the rain come down that it lay upon tho 
ground in large pools of water. 

Jack turned away from this cheerless prospect with a 
shudder. 

Still ho had much to bo thankful for. 

Owing to the sky continuing to bo obscured with clouds 
he was unable to see tho sun. 

Could he but have ascertained its position in the sky he 
would lucre been able to form some idea as to how far the- 
day was advanced. 

As it was he could not tell whether it was morning or 
afternoon. 

Cue tiling, however, was quite certain. 


By this time his escape had been most certainly dis¬ 
covered, and a pursuit commenced. 

But ho had been left undisturbed, and from this he 
argued that his foes had failed to get upon his track. 

Hero then was ample room for hope and congratu¬ 
lation. 

Jack shut the door again, and then rested hims elf upon 
his straw couch. 

His feet and ankles pained him excessively, and he pro¬ 
ceeded to examine them. 

The bazils, or iron rings, around his ankles were of 
thick iron, and had beon fastened on with a rivet. 

Tho only means by which they could be removed were 
by filing through theiu, or elso by means of a hammer and 
a email punch to drive the rivets out with. 

The first, would bo a work of time, but Jack was not 
able to perform it. 

No tongue could tell how bitterly ho regretted the 
breakage of the two files. 

He had throwu tho fragments aside as being useless, but 
now he wished lie had one of them. 

That was a vain wish. 

He fancied that if tho piece had been ever so small he 
should have been able to achieve his purpose. 

But what was to bo done ? 

It was quite certain the fetters would have to be re¬ 
moved, but how was he to get rid of them ? 

Tho second means of taking them off was quite out of 
the question, for he had neither hammer nor punch, nor 
could ho see the slightest prospect of being able to obtain 
possession of either of these two articles. 

To leave his present place of concealment -while they 
hung dangling at his heels would be to ensure dis¬ 
covery. 

What was to bo done ? 

lie resolved to think. 

First of all he produced all tho money ho had remaining 
in his pocket, and counted it up. 

He found he possessed between forty and fifty shil¬ 
lings. 

This was all the money he had in the world. 

This was not over consoling, and he returned the coins 
to his pocket again. 

The pangs of hunger and thirst began, too, to make 
themselves felt, and he was without tho moans of assuaging 
either. 

Nor would be able to do so until he had got rid of the 
fetters. 

He racked his brain in vain to think of some means by 
which he could get out of them. 

It was to no purpose, however. 

He was obliged to give up in despair. 

In this miserable manner lie passed the time until he 
was warned by the increase of darkness of the approach of 
night. 

He went to tho door again and looked out. 

The rain had ceased, but the atmosphere was thick and 
heavy. 

Night was coming on with rapid strides. 

As before, no one was in sight. 

Jack stood for some time leaning with his back against 
the door-post looking out, watching night dose in. 

As lie did so he felt the craving for food increase to an 
intolerable degree. 

“I must have food,” he said. “I must have it at all 
risks. If I remain here 1 shall neither obtain that nor get 
rid of my fetters, and yet both must ho done. Let me 
think—let me think! Yes, that will do!” 

Jack had thought of a plan, and ho now went back into 
the hut to carry it into execution. 

This was to try whether he could not conceal his irons 
in a moro effectual manner than ho had done when he tied 
them up so hastily in the dungeon. 

At any rate his sole chance was to conceal them |so as 
not to attract attention. 

This task occupied him some times but at length feeling 
somewhat satisfied as to the result, ho rose to his feet. 

Favoured by the darkness of the night he hoped to be 
able to escape detection. 

At any rate lie resolved to make the attempt. 

He appvoaehcd tbe door of the hut—looked forth for a 
moment, and then, fancying tho coast was clear glided off 
into the darknes* 
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CHAPTER OCOLXXVI. 

BLUESKIN STABS JONATHAN 'WILD IN THE ANTECHAMBER, 

AND SO INCAPACITATES IIDI FROM GIVING HIS EVI¬ 
DENCE. 

The proceedings of Jack Sheppard have of late been of 
so important and highly interesting a character that are 
have been unable to break the thread of the narrative 
until tho present moment. 

Now, however, as he is menaced by no immediate 
danger, we will leave him and return to the doings of 
other characters in our narrative. 

To do so, we shall be obliged to ge back many hours. 

lilueskin has received no share of attention lately, 
although in so perilous a predicament; and we have also 
to account for that which puzzled Jack eo much, namely, 
tho non-appearance at the accustomed hours of his old 
enemy Jonathan Wild. 

Tho reader may be sure something of an unusual cha¬ 
racter must have taken place, or Jack would havo seen 
something of his pursuers. 

Let us, however, describe events as far as possible in 
the order in which they they took place. 

To begin then with Jonathan Wild. 

After having procured Blueskin’s commitment to New¬ 
gate he became very busy indeed. 

The reader may be sure that the capture of Blueskin 
happening so unexpectedly as it did, interfered materially 
with the precise course of action which he had chalked 
out. 

He wished the trial and execution of Blueskin to take 
place as speedily as possible, and this necessitated a great 
deal of extra trouble upon his part. 

The frequent visits to Jack Sheppard which he had so 
firmly made up his mind to pay became absolutely im¬ 
possible, and this is the reason Jack saw so little of. him 
dusing the latter part of his imprisonment, though it is 
not the reason why, in the end, he failed to pay any visits 
at all. 

It was first of all necessary to have a case against Blue¬ 
skin, and one, too, that would not fail. 

Now tins was not the easiest matter in the world. 

To find out prosecutors, and get together witnesses, in 
order to complete a case is a matter of time, and Jonathan 
soon discovered that ho must either allow Blueskin’s trial 
to stand over until next sessions, or else by the adoption 
of some clover expedient get him disposed of at once. 

As the former would disarrange, in a great measure, 
the scheme which he had formed, Jonathan resolved upon 
the latter. 

Having pondered over this for some little time, the 
thief-taker fancied he could not do better than put into 
practice a littlo scheme which hitherto had never failed to 
accomplish the end desired. 

It was to get up, or, rather, fabricate some fictitious 
charge against the prisoner of so simple and clear a 
character, as to make conviction certain. 

To do this, it would be necessary to employ a certain 
lawyer, who always managed those sort of cases in a 
manner highly satisfactory to Jonathan Wild. 

Having given him the particulars, Jonathan next pro¬ 
ceeded to get the services of two persons: one to swear 
to having had certain articles taken from him by the 
prisoner, and the other to corroborate what he said. 

This Jonathan managed, and drilled all the particulars 
into them. 

As the facts of tho caso were exceedingly simple, he 
did not very much dread failure. 

He know well enough tho impolicy of having an in¬ 
tricate case, in which the witnesses would get confused. 

Then Jonathan reserved a little share in the business 
for himself. 

Such was the plot he had manufactured against our old 
friend Blueskin; and when wo say that he had made h 
complete in every respect, tho reader will be able to un¬ 
derstand that the exertions ho had made to bring about 
such a state of things wero decidedly of a superhuman 
character. 

It took up the whole of his time, that is certain. 

On Thursday Jonathan had everything ready. 

He had seen Mr. Noakes, and obtained from that amiable 
functionary a most solemn promise that while he was un¬ 
avoidably occupied with Blueskin’s ease he would be un¬ 
remitting in his attentions to Jack Sheppard. 


With the promise thus obtained the thief-taker was 
forced to rest content. 

As to how faithfully Mr. Noakes had performed it let 
the reader judge by what we havo related. 

All this time Blueslrin had remained in his cell a prey 
to tho deepest possible dejection. 

How it had come upon him he scarcely knew. 

Most likely it was the conviction which, strive as he 
would, he could not keep from pressing on his mind, that it 
was useless to struggle—that Jonathan would indubitably 
triumph. 

What was more hopeless than the prospect before him. 

He was a prisoner, heavily ironed, and guarded with 
treble care. 

Jack Sheppard was in the same predicament, and beyond 
all doubt Edgworth Bess was a prisoner in Wild’s house. 

There was no direction, look where he would, in which 
he could seoure a ray of comfort or consolation. 

And so, as we have said, a feeling of deep dejection took 
hold of him, and he strove in vain against its iniluence. 

He knew not tho precise nature of the charge that was 
to be preferred against him. 

All that he had been able to learn was that it was a 
charge of highway robbery. 

All particulars wero denied him. 

At length Friday morning came. 

The turnkeys found him in just the same position. 

It had been arranged that Blueskin’s trial should take 
place the first thing, and so immediately after breakfast 
the blacksmith entered the cell to knock off his fetters. 

Tho prisoners were never taken to tho dock in irons. 

Blueskin stood still and quiet enough while the black¬ 
smith performed his duty. 

But he felt rather better when he was freed from these 
unpleasant incumbrances. 

In case the reader may fall into any error, we here ven¬ 
ture to remind him that the events which wo are now re¬ 
cording took place on the morning preceding the night 
upon which Jack Sheppard effected his escape. 

Mr. Noakes, the Governor, made his appearance in 
Blueskin’s cell just as the blacksmith was knocking out 
the last rivet. 

“Hold him fast!” he said, addressing himself to tho turn¬ 
keys. “ He’s a desperate character, but, thank goodness, 
the case against him is so clear and straightforward that 
he is sure not to escape his just fate. Tyburn Tree groans 
for him, that it does!” 

In obedience to the command of their superior, tho 
turnkeys tightened their grasp upon Bluesfein’s collar. 

Ho, however, made no resistance, and altogether dis¬ 
dained to take the slightest notice of the Governor’s re¬ 
marks. 

This exasperated Mr. Noakes, who would have been 
better pleased if he could have succeeded in aggravating 
him. 

“Bring him along!—bring him along!” ho said pre¬ 
sently to the turnkeys. “ It will soon be all over with 
him. Gome along! ” 

“ The Court’s hardly seated, sir.” 

“ Never mind; we’ll take him to the outer chamber, and 
have him there in readiness. Look after him!” 

The Governor stood aside, and the turnkeys led Blue- 
skin passively and unresisting out of his cell. 

Mr. Noakes followed, with a pompous step. 

It was perfectly true that the Judge had not yet taken 
his seat upon the bench, but, nevertheless, Mr. Noakes 
thought he would have Blueskin at hand in good time. 

With his head bowed down, our old friend suffered him¬ 
self to be led towards his deslination. 

He heeded not the stone passage through which they 
passed; he took not the slightest notice of their route. 

When they paused, then, he raised his head and looked 
*:bout him. 

He found he was standing in a small stone chamber, to 
all appearance quite as strong as tho cell from which ho 
md just been brought. 

.is the turnkeys, too, numbered seven or eight, ho was 
tolerably secure. 

The door through which they had passed to enter this 
place they closed after them, and securely fastened. 

On the other side there was another door, very massive, 
and of great strength. 

Beyond there was a flight of steps, which led up into 
the dock. 
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There was a stone bench along on© side of this chamber, 
and on this Blucskin was permitted to sit down. 

A turnkey placed himself on cither side of him.. 

BIm-skki, having taken a glance rou-nd, subsided into 
his former attitude, and the turnkeys, observing this, re¬ 
laxed their vigilance somewhat. 

[Some minutes would elapse before business commenced, 
and so they chatted idly to each other. _ 

The turnkey who sat on Blueskin s right hand took out 
a clasp-ltnife—truly a formidable weapon—and some 
bread and che ese, which he set about eating with great 
relish. 

Ho was thus engaged when Jonathan Wild entered the 
chamber. 

11 is countenance was contracted into a derisive smile, 
and folding his arms, he stood for a moment or two look¬ 
ing at the prisoner, exulting over his downcast appear- 


• ance. 

But Blueskin remained unmoved. 

To speak the truth, Wild was not a little surprised at 
tlieprisoner’s dejection. 

He could scarcely account for it. 

“ What Blue, old boy,” he cried, in a mocking tone of 
i voice—“are you so down in the mouth? I thought you 
would die game, but you dou’t look much like it now !” 

Blucsk-in took no more notice of Wild’s words than if he 
' had never spoken them. 

! Jonathan came nearer. 

j “ Ila, ha, my friend ! do you recollect the pleasant little 
bit of conversation wo had not very long ago ? If you do, 
perhaps you will remember a certain offer that I made to 
you. I told you what the consequences would be, 
didn’t I ?” 

; Wild touched him on the shoulder as he spoke, 
j Blueskin looked lip savagely. 

“ You had best keep your hands off!” he said. 

“ What! Have you found your tongue at last ? Ha, ha! 
well done! Don’t y@u wish you had said yes, when you 
! had the chance ? T know you do ! Jlut it’s too late now. Blue 
—it’s too late! The whole affair is cut and dried, and has 
gone so far as to he beyond my control—even mine ! I 
could not call 3 ’ou back, or keep your head out of the 
halter, if I was even so minded. But you shall swing ! 
I'm going to he a witness against you, Blue—a principal 
witness, for I shall swear to your identity. They won’t 
shake my evidence by cross-examination, I know—I am 
too old a hand at that sort of thing!” 

Bra this, the reader must have noticed that”Jonatlian 
Wild took an insane del-ight in thus tormenting and teas¬ 
ing any ef his prisoners. 

it. delighted him to work them up to an ungovernable 
pitch of fury, and then watch their impotent rage. 

He could tell by the flashing glances that caino frem 
Bluoskin’s eyes that he was getting enraged, and lie 
hastened to inereaso the effect ho had already pro¬ 
duced. 

“ I shall get up into the witness-box,” said Wild. “ Ha, 
ha !—what fun ! When 1 am asked ■whether I know you, 
I shall say, ‘ My lord, I know this man very well. He 
i was formerly a police-officer, and now-’ ” 

“ You lie !” exclaimed Blueskin, in a voico of thunder 
l —“ you lie ! You will net say a word this day if I can 
prevent you.” 

While ho spoke those words, Bluosldn, to the surprise 
and consternation of all present, started to his feet before 
anyone bad tbo least idea of what he was about to do. 

His eye was on the open clasp knife which tho turnkey 
who sat next to him held in his hand, and, pouncing upon 
it, like a hawk upon its prey, ho wrested it from the man’s 
grasp with lightning-like rapidity. 

Then bounding forward, ho seized Jonathan by the 
throat, and bore him backwards to the ground. 

Then he inflicted a terrible wound in the thief-taker’s 
neck, from which the blood spurted out in incredible quanti¬ 
ties. 

Bo suddenly was all this performed, that a clock rouIo 
not have ticked thrice while Blueskin sprang to his feet 
seized tho knife, and stabbed his fee with ft. 

Ife would havo repeated his blow—indeed, the weapon 
was in the very act of descending when his ami was 
arrested by the turnkeys, who by this time had recovered 
from the state of utter amazement and confusion into 
whiih they had been thrown. 

By their united strength they succeeded in dragging 


Blueskin away from Jonathan Wild, who fell heavily at 
fulllength upon the floor. 

The knife was wrested from Blueskins grasp, and his 
arms held tightly by four turnkeys, while the remainder, 
together with the Governor, stooped over the prostrate 
form of the thief-taker, and endeavoured to ascertain the 
extent of the hurts he had received. 


CHAPTER CCCLXXVII. 

IT SEEMS AFTFR ALL AS THOUGH JONATHAN WILD 13 
DESTINED TO DIE BY THE ILYNGMAn’S ROPE. 

There was no trouble to hold Blueskin. 

Having, as he thought, accomplished his purpose, he 
relapsed into his former apathetic state, except that he 
watched with the keenest interest all that took place with 
respect to J onathan Wild. 

It was mere impulse which had prompted Bl-uoskin to 
commit this deed. 

He had no thought of it the moment before, but stung 
to the quick by the taunts to which the thief-taker had 
given utterance, he felt a desire to bo revenged. 

The thought of tho knife flashed across his mind, aud 
without a moment’s further thought—without the least 
reflection—he darted forward. 

Jonathan Wild himself was, for once in his life, com¬ 
pletely taken at unawares. 

An attack of this character from Blueskin was about 
the last thing Wild expected. 

All had been done so quickly from first to last, that the 
spectators of it could scarcely bring themselves to believe 
in the reality of the occurrence. 

Some very dismal groans, however, came from Wild’s 
lips, and when tho men raised him a little, he looked very 
ghastly and bad indeed. 

He rolled bis hideous eyes slowly and painfully around 
until they rested upon Blueskin’s countenance. 

Then his features became convulsed with rage, as he 
gasped faintly: 

“ Hold him—hold him ! Do not let him escape!” 

“ Run for a doctor in a moment!” cried Mr. Noakes. 

A turnkey departed upon thi3 errand. 

Those who held Blueskin cried: , 

“ Don’t be afeard, Mr. Wild! We have got him safe.” 

Jonathan’s face expanded into'a grim sort ®f smile. 

“ I havo paid you at last,” said Blueskin, in a voice that 
rung and echoed through the stone chamber—“ I have 
paid you at last, and now I am content. You will bear 
false witness against me, will you ? I shall like to hear 
you.” 

Jonathan Wild strove to speak. 

But the effort was an unsuccessful one. 

Tho blood continued to gush Irom his throat, and each 
moment he grew perceptibly weaker. 

His head fell back, as the muscles in bis neck refused to 
support its weight. 

His eyes glared, and ho showed every symptom of ap¬ 
proaching death. 

Blueskin smiled, and was satisfied. 

About bis own fate he had grown quite careless, and 
the thought that ho had destroyed his bitter foe in the 
very hour of his triumph and success sent a thrill of plea¬ 
sure through his frame. 

Some anxious moments passed. 

No one seemed to know exactly what to do; but all 
watched with great, eagerness and impatience for tho 
appearance of the doctor. 

Blueskin looked on in grim silence, and contemplated 
the thief-taker with great satisfaction. 

The thought that he could see his life-blood so rapidly 
ebbing from him overjoyed him. 

Piesently, the sound of steps approaching the stone 
chamber could he heard, and then several persons entered 
so great hasto and confusion. 

The docter who arrived was no other than our old 
Iriond the apothecary, Mr. Snoxall. 

He had been fetched because, as bis shop was situated 
at the corner of Skinner Street and the Old Bailey, ho 
was the nearest at hand. 

Ho exhibited great concern when he saw the state of his 
patient, and called for warm water and sponge. 

While these were being procured, he stooped down, and 
proceeded to remove Wild's neckcloth. 
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This was a very voluminous affair, and was wound 
round his neck several times. 

Tike removal of this Lad tke effect of causing the Llood 
to flow much faster. 

The sponge,and water having now arrived, the apothe¬ 
cary proceeded to wash the wound. 

As soon as lie had completed this operation, a very ugly- 
looking gash was disclosed. 

This ho strapped up in a very skilful manner with 
some plaster which he took from his pocket. 

Everyone of his actions was closely watched ky those 
present, and having done so far, ho set about reviving 
Jonathan by holding a smelling-bottle to his nose. 

4-iter about three inhalations, the tkief-taber sneezed, 
and re-opened his eyes. 

At first ho was unconscious of what had just taken 
pkifo. 

Mis brain wandered. 

But he soon came to his senses. 

Ho caught held of Mr. Snoxall by the skirt of his coat, 
and said: 

“ I have been hurt—stabbed!” 

“You have, Mr. Wild.” 

“Speak! Tell me at once, and tell me the truth, on 
your life. Is the wound a mortal one ?” 

“ I don’t think it will prove so, Mr. Wild, if you are 
very eareful. You have truly an iron constitution.” 

T hese words seemed to have a wonderful effect in re¬ 
covering the thief-taker. 

Ho uttered a loud, howling shriok, and then in a calmer 
voice, he said: 

“ Not mortal—you are sure not mortal ?” 

“ It is an ugly affair, Mr. Wild, I cau assuro yon. You 
have need to bo thankful that you happened to have su-di 
a thick neckcloth on.” 

“Why?” 

“Because you unquestionably owo yeur life to that 
simple circumstance. Had not your neckcloth been such 
a thickness vou would have found yourself with your 
head half off!” 

“ Th,auks—thanks! You shall bo well paid for this!” 

Then, turning to Blueskin, the thief-taker continued: 

“ Ha, ha! (Never as you are, I shall do for vou yet—ha, 
ha!” 

Mr. Snoxall touched the thief-taker on tlio arm im¬ 
ploringly : 

“ Mr. Wild—ol), Mr. Wild!” he said, “ listen—pray do 
listen ! I cannot ho answerable for the injury you have 
received without you keep yourself perfectly quiet! The 
worst results may follow any undue excitement!” 

“Stuff—fudge !” said Jonathan. “ I have got a part to 
perform to-day, and I will not flinch! No, villain! I 
will have the sentence pronounced! I will do my share 
towards procuring your death ! 1—I ” 

Jonathan gasped for breath, and mado two or three 
abortive efforts to speak, until at length his head fell back 
and ho relapsed into insensibility. 

“ It is, perhaps, better so P said Mr. Snoxall. “ I will 
have him conveyed away While in this state, and the only 
chanco I shall have of doing any good with him will be by 
beeping him asleep! Will you, Mr. Noakes, allow some 
of your men to carry him to his house ?” 

The Governor o’i Newgate gave the requisite direc¬ 
tions. and then four turnkeys took the body of Jonathan 
Wild and earned it out of the chamber. 

Blueskin fixed his eyes upon him up to tlio last moment. 

He experienced a bitter pang when he found that Wild 
was still alive and that there was some prospect of his 
recovery. 

When they had gone Mr. Noakes turned towards him. 
as he said: 

“ So, villain, yon are balked of your designs! When 
was a murder committed within the walls of Newgate 
before ?” 

“ I wish with all my heart it had been a murder!” said 
Blueskin, “if you call the slaying of a noxious criminal 
like Jonathan*Wild murder! But I \va3 a fool to make 
the attempt!” 

‘•Why did you do so, then ? You will find it will toll 
against you at your trial!" 

“ I tried thoughtlessly ! I might have known that I 
should fail! No knife, will ever drink Jonathan Wild's 
Hood! He is destined to take his last look of this world 
at Tyuura!” 


I “It would be more sensible if I was to prophecy the 
some thing of you 1” retorted Mr. Noakes. “ If ever any 
man deserved to die an ignominons death there you dw, 
and vou will, too, before many days pass over tout 
head!” 

“ We shall sco about that!” said Blueskin. 

“ Do not stop dallying any longer here!” continued the 
Governor. “Lead him on and place him in tho dock! I 
will myself make the judge acquainted with what has just 
taken place!” 

The four turnkeys now led Blueskin up tho flight of 
stone steps we have mentioned. 

They terminated in one corner of the dock where tho 
prisoners stand. 

In nnother moment Blueskin found himself standing in 
this place under the eharge of a police-officer. 

The turnkeys fell back into tho rear. 

Mr. Noakes followed tho little party up the steps and 
took his seat in the little box-like place at the side of tho 
dock, which was specially constructed for his use on such 
occasions. 

He sat down in a moment and commenced writing at a 
furious rate upon a sheet of paper. 

Blueskin paid no attention to him, but glanced calmly 
round tho court. 

Tho preliminary business of the day had not yet been 
disposed of. 

The Judge was seated in bis chair busily occupied in 
reading tbe newspaper. 

The barristers were chatting with each other and 
laughing, or else looking over the briefs and taking notes. 

From these Blueskin’s eyes roamed over the body of tbe 
court, and he gave a passing glance at those persons’who 
were seated in the gallery just above his head. 

The crier was administering tho oath to the jurymen, 
and his cracked and jangling voice sounded high above 
the other minor sounds which filled the court. 

This ceremony was at length concluded and order 
called. 

In another moment silonco reigned throughout; the 
building. 

The only sound audible was tho squeaking of Mr. 
Noake’s quill pen. 

The Governor was writing away for his life. 

Order was again called, and the business of the day 
began. 

The clork of the arraigns, a young, florid, puppyish 
young man, rose from his seat in an affected manner. 

He held several parchments in his left hand, which 
were fastened together at one corner. 

Having rummaged them over, he commenced reading 
the indictment. 

But such a gabbling noise was surely never before 
heard. 

Blueskin strained his sense of hearing to the utmost, for 
lie was eager to know all the particulars he possibly could 
about the charge preferred against him. 

Very soon, however, ho gave up the attempt in des¬ 
pair. 

"When he looked about him he found that no ono was 
paying tho least attention to what wa3 being read. 

The Judge still continued the perusal of Ins newspaper. 

The barristers continued to talk and laugh, though in 
an under-tone. 

As a last hope Blueskin glanced at the jury. 

But they wore no exception to the rule. 

To bo sure they all tried to look very serious and 
sagacious, but failed most signally in both. 

One had his eyes fixed upon the reflecting mirror above 
his head, another was playing with a pen, and so on. 

All were intent upon something else, and not the busi¬ 
ness in hand. 

Blueskin was roused from this survey by tbe hearing the 
clerk of the arraigns say, in a louder and more audible 
tone of voice: 

“ Prisoner at tho bar, do you plead guilty or not guilty 
to the charge now brought before you ?” 

“ Not guilty!” said Blueskin, in a clear, firm voice. 

A slight bustle followed, and then a counsel, who had 
been entrusted with the prosecution, rose to his feet. 

He was about to speak, when Mr. Noakes, the Governor, 
rose and said: 

“ My lord, I am sure you wiH pardon mo for interrupt¬ 
ing, but I have here a paper relative to the prisoner, 
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which vour lordship will please peruse before going further 
with the rase!” 

The Judge hesitated, and ashed : 

‘‘What is the nature of the communication ?” 

“ It is here in writing, my lord, and concerns some events 
that took place in Newgate a little while ago ?” 

“Cenceming the prisoner?” 

“ Yes, your lordship !” 

“Pass 'me the paper, then, I will read it.” 

An usher of the court now came forward, and taking 
the folded paper from Mr. Noakes, carried it to the judge 
on the bench. 

His lordship took the paper, opened it, and gave quite a 
theatrical kind of start when his eye caught the first w r ords. 

The dominant curiosity of all the persons in court was 
keenly aroused by this letter. 

Every one wondered what could be the nature of the 
contents of it. while they watched the countenance of the 
judgti with all-absorbing interest. 

Hig lordship read tho document steadily through to the 
end, and then, looking up, he addressed Mr. Noakes, saying: 

«Are you sure there is no mistake here ? Will you 
swear to this ? ’ 

“ Certainly, my lord!” returned the Governor, readily. 
“A dozen persons witnessed the transaction!” 

“Enough. Gentlemen of the jury, I do not wish to pre¬ 
judge this case or excite any detrimental prejudice against 
the prisoner at the bar ! Nevertheless, 1 must make you 
acquainted with the subject matter of this communication 
which 1 have just received from Mr. Noakes, the Gover¬ 
nor !” 

A dead silence followed. 

The judge rustled the paper in an imposing manner, 
held it up to the light, and then, in rather a low tone of 
voice, he spoke as follows:— 


CHAPTER CCCLXXVIII. 

BUCKSKIN TAKES HI3 TRIAL AT THE BAR OF TAB OLD 
BAILEY. 

“ Gentlemen of the Jury, 

“ This document states that this morning the prisoner 
at the bar was brought from his cell to the ante-chamber 
beneath the dock, so as to be in readiness when he was 
called. It seems he had to wait here some, few minutes, 
during which space of time Mr. Jonathan Wild, very un¬ 
fortunately for himself, happened to enter. Without sus¬ 
pecting any harm, it seems he incautiously approached 
the prisoner, who, finding Mr. Wild within his reach, with 
great suddenness started to his feet, wrenched a knife 
from ©ue of the turnkeys, and with this weapon stabbed 
Mr. Wild furiously and dangerously in the throat!” 

In modern language, this intelligence produeed a great 
sensation in the court. 

As if with one consent, every face in the court was 
turned to Tilueskin’s. 

The judge went on: 

“From the determined and desperate manner in which 
the attack was made, Mr. Noakes expresses his belief that 
nothing less than the death of Mr. Wild was the object of 
the prisoner at the bar. Luckily, however, ho was foiled 
in this design. The wound received by Mr. Wild has 
been pronounced not mortal, but still a very dangerous 
one. In order to recover he will have to take extremo 
care, and to receive the best of medical attention. 

“ The reason the prisoner failed may be attributed to two 
causes—first, the promptitude with which he was seized 
and overpowered by the turnkeys; and second, the fact 
of Mr. Wild having worn a very thick neckcloth, which 
obstructed the progress of the knife.” 

The judge ceased, and looked at the jury-box. 

“ Such, gentlemen of the jury," he said, “is the nature 
of the communication just received, which I hand over to 
yon in order that you may peruse it for yourselves, and 
ascertain tho truth of it." 

The paper was then passed to the foreman of the jury, 
who, having looked at it, circulated it among his com¬ 
panions. 


As may naturally he supposed tho results of this was. 
that a very unfavourable impression with respect to Blue- 
skin took possession of the jurymen and all the spectators 
m the court, although there were very few* who [really, 
and truly speaking, felt any great amount of sympathy 
for Jonathan Wild. 

Mr. Noakes’s communication having been duly handed 
round by the jurymen, and read by those in possession of 
so useful an accomplishment, was handed back to the 
judge, and then the interrupted proceedings resumed their 
usual course. 

If anything, an extra interest was now felt in all that 
concerned the prisoner at the bar in the remotest degree. 

The counsel for the prosecution, who had resumed his 
seat, now rose again, and having adjusted his black gown 
to his satisfaction, and flourished his papers formidably, 
spoke as follows: 

In the intense silence of the court, every word ho 
uttered could be heard with painful distinctness. 

“My Lord and Gentlemen of the Jury, 

“ It will bo proved to you in evidence that tho prisoner 
at the bar, by name Joseph Blake, but better known by the 
nickname of Blueskin, is one of the most daring and des¬ 
perate of depredators that tho present or any other age has 
had the ill-fortune to produce. 

“ I confess, gentlemen of the jury, that it was at first my 
intention to have expiated at some length npon the nume¬ 
rous offences of the prisoner. 

“It was my intention to describe the man in bis true 
and proper colours, but I abandon that intention. 

“There is no longer any need for me to take up your 
time, gentlemen of the jury, with a recapitulation of the 
deeds committed during his long career. 

“ The little incident which has just come under your 
notice does away in a moment with the necessity for any¬ 
thing of the kind. 

“ The man’s disposition and character are fully revealed 
to you in all their black enormity by this single act. 

“ The circumstance mu3tbc fresh in your memories. 

“Mr. Jonathan Wild, who has rendered the Govern¬ 
ment and the country at large inestimable service in the 
apprehension of criminals of tho deep-dyed desperate 
class, to whose indefatigable exertions and dauntless con¬ 
duct the presence of the prisoner at the bar is this day 
due—I say, this public servant approaching him incau¬ 
tiously was seriously wounded. 

“ Gentlemen of tho juiy, what would not that man do 
who just npon the threshold of taking bis trial before you 
upon a charge affecting Lis life if proved against him—1 
say, gentlemen of tho jury, what would such a man do 
who, under these circumstances, attempted to commit a 
brutal murder. 

“ Such a man would be capable of anything, and I no 
longer need dwell upon his character. 

“What 1 have already advanced will be quite suffi¬ 
cient. 

“ In connection with this attempted murder, gentlemen 
of the jury, I have, however, something to say. 

“ At present you only possess the bare knowledge of 
what tho prisoner did; but I can supply you with the 
motive for his conduct, and when I have done so yon will 
no longer wonder at his having made so cowardly an 
attack upon the life of Mr. Jonathan Wild. 

“ The motive is this: 

“ Mr. Wild was to have appeared before you to-day, 
gentlemen of the jury, as an important witness in beba'lf 
of the prosecution. 

“ The prisoner fearing tho result of the disclosure of 
certain facts, resolved to prevent Mr. Wild from appearing 
before you, and there is no doubt that he has succeeded 
so far in accomplishing his villanous purpose. 

“ We have been informed, gentlemen of the jury, by Mr. 
Noakes, the worthy Governor of Newgate, that Mr. Wild 
is in a precarious condition, and that in order to recover 
he will have to take the greatest care, and bo compelled to 
have the best medical advice and assistance. 

“ Under these circumstances, then, he cannot, of course, 
present himself before yon. I might, therefore, ask for the 
postponement of this trial until the next session upon tha 
ground that an important witness is unable to attend. 

“But 1 shall make no such application, gentlemen. 

“ I should be sorry to see the prisoner accomplish his 
purpose. No! We will supply the plase of Mr. Wild. 
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“Luckily the evidence against the jjrisoner is singularly 
lucid and simple. 

“ The facts will be simply placed before you and amply 
borne out by the evidence adduced. One point upon 
which Mr. Wild’s testimony would havo been important 
was the positive identification of the prisoner, but I am 
instructed to state that there are persons in court who 
can give this important evidence. In the second place, 
Mr. Wild would havo given an account of all tho ante¬ 
cedent proceedings of the prisoner. This, however, must he 
i dispensed with altogether, or supplied 1*1 'he best manner 
possible. 

“My immediate duty, gentlemen of the jury, after 
making these introductory remarks, is to give an account 
of the circumstances of the charge preferred against the 
prisoner. 

“ I sliall be able to do this in a few words. 

“On the 7 th day oi October last, Mr. Daniel Higgins, a 
No. 73.— Dlveoklv. 


higbly-respectablo tradesman and citizen of London, in 
company with a friend, hired a vehicle, and went down aa 
far as Barnet. 

“ From this place they returned just about sunset the 
same evening. Mr. Higgins was driving; his friend sat 
by his side. 

“While approaching Finchley, and while it was yet 
twilight, they were startled by a man who rode out sud¬ 
denly into tho road. 

“ He held a o table-barrelled pistol in his hand, and, 
aiming this at Ml liiggius and his friend as they sat in tho 
vehicle, swore win. an oath that if they did not pull up 
that instant he would blow tit# brains out. 

“ Influenced by this horrible menace, Mr. Higgins drew 
tho rein. The horseman then, still holding a pistol 
threateningly at them, demanded the money and what¬ 
ever valuables they had about them. 

B lug unarmed and unable to resist, Hr. Higgins and 
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liis friend complied with the highwayman’s demands, and 
surrendered to him every article of value that they had 
about them. 

“ The articles consisted of a large silver watch belong¬ 
ing to Mr. Riggins, and some money in coin. 

“ Raving thus succeeded m his purpose, the. highway¬ 
man rode off, having put the travellers in grovious bodily 
fear for iheir lives. 

“Gentlemen of tho jury—I have said that it was twi¬ 
light when this took place. Objects not far away couid 

be clearly and p’ainly distinguished. 

“ Consequently, Mr. Riggins and his friend—both of 
a 1 om will presently be called before you—had an oppor¬ 
tunity of closely observing the countenance of the man 
who despoiled them of their property, for, while com¬ 
mitting the robbery, he came quite close up to them iu a 
yerv daring manner. 

“ That Mr. Riggins and his friend should carefully 
notice the personal appearance of the highwayman is 
nothing but natural—.my of you, gentlemen of the jury, 
would have done just the same thing. 

“ Mr. Higgins and his friend, then, observed their an¬ 
tagonist attentively, and they will be prepared to come 
forward and swear positively to his identity. 

“ Moreover, when the prisoner at the bar was captured 
and brought to Newgate, he was, in accordance with tho 
regulations of tho prison, thoroughly searched by ex¬ 
perienced oilieers. 

“Among the various articles iu this manner brought to 
light, was a large silver watch, of rather peculiar work¬ 
manship. 

“ That watch, gentlemen of the jury, will bo produced 
by tho police officer who found it ou the prisoner. 

“ This will complete the case. 

“A respectable citizen of London is robbed by a high¬ 
wayman. 

“A silver watch and other articles were taken lromhim. 

“The watch to bo presently produced, which you 
understand was found upon the p :rscm of tho prisoner, 
Mr. Daniel Riggins will swear was hi; property. 

“He will also swear that the prisoner at the bar is the 
individual who committed the robbery on the night in 
question, and the friend -who sat with him in the convey¬ 
ance that had been hired will support this portion of his 
testimony. 

“Such, then, gentlemen of the jury, is the case for the 
prosecution, and I shall now proceed without further 
delay to call the witnesses before you.” 

Tho counsel for the prosecution resumed his seat, and 
having shuttled his papers about, whispered rapidly to a 
sickly-looking young man who sat next to him. 

There was now a slight lull in the proceedings, and 
people looked about them a little, and hinted their opinion 
of the case. 

As for Ifiueskiu, ho stood like one'in a dream. 

Re could scarcely bring himself to believe in the reality 
of the events which were taking place around him, and 
yet the circumstantial coherence of the narrative which 
came so glibly from the lips of the counsel for tho prose¬ 
cution staggered him. 

Tho reader need not be told that Blueskin did not com¬ 
mit the offence with which he was thus charged. 

Re knew nothing at all about it. 

At first be bad listened in doubt whether he had really 
committed a robbery upon the persen of Mr. Daniel 
Riggins ; Lilt when the couuscl proceeded to give the 
particulars, he had uo hesitation in coining to the conclu¬ 
sion that no such deed was ever perpetrated by him. 

Never iu the whole course of his career had he com¬ 
mitted a robbery on the highway, the details of which 
corresponded in tho least degree with those which had 
been just mentioned. 

Under these circumstances, it is not to bo surprised at 
that Dlueskin felt very much bewildered, and was iu 
doubt as to what he should say. 

Ris irresolution was, however, quickly put an end to, 
and his whole attention absorbed by what was going on 
before him. 

He felt the same curious interest which people feel when 
they see a play, tho denouement of which is unknown to 
them. 

T . Ill or kin, all Ra incidents were as fresh as they aro 
to tue i caber 


Tho sickly-faced young man, to whom we referred a 
little while back, and who sat next to the counsel for the 
prosecution, having got his documents in readiness, now 
rose to his feet, an l said : 

“ Call Mr. Daniel Riggins !” 

This done, he sat clown again. 

This was the junior counsel, whose duty it was to ex¬ 
amine the witnesses. 

The whispering between him and his superior went on 
again with redoubled vigour. 

In the meanwhile, the crier of the court, in a high, 
nasal tone of voice, repeated the name of the witness. 

There was a bit of a stir in the recess between tho 
Governor's seat at the side of the dock and tho jury box, 
and then someone could be seen pushing his way through 
the people who obstructed his progress. 

“This way, if you please, sir!” said the crier. “Tho 
Court is waiting tor you.” 

Blueskiu looked along at this person, but he was not 
able to see him with any degree of distinctness until he 
stood up in the witness box. 

This elevated position he gained in tho course of 
another moment, and the crier having put the bar across, 
proceeded to administer the oath. 

While this little ceremony was gone through, Bhieskin 
was enabled to have a good look at the individual who 
answered to the name of Mr. Daniel Riggins. 

To the best of his belief, the prisoner had never seen 
him before until that moment. 

Re was a little man, apparently about sixty years of 
age. 

Re was very thin. 

Ris cheeks were hollow, and his hands as fleshless 03 
those of a skeleton, while all his garments hung loosely 
about him. 

Re was attired iu a suit of dark grey cloth, which was 
decidedly the worse for wear. 

Ris rusty black hat he had placed after some hesitation 
upon tho table near him. 

Re was quite bald. 

All the hair he had ou his head being like a ragged 
fringe about hah an inch in depth, which extended from 
one ear to the other. 

But the bald part of his head had a dirty unwashed 
look, which was very disagreeable to the beholder. 

Re was bent into a perpetual bow, and seemed as though 
he would cringe to everybody, and allow them even to 
walk over Lis body, if they thought lit to do so. 


CHARTER CCC’LXXJX 

GLUESNIN LISTENS WITH GREAT INTEREST TO THE DETAILS 
OF TIIE CHARGE PREFERRED AGAINST HIM. 

Such is a feeble and faint description of tho personal 
appearance of Mr. Daniel Riggins. 

We have described him all put his eyes, aud theso were 
such a peculiar feature that they deserve special notice. 

It was but rarely that they could be seen, owing to his 
habit of holding down his head. 

When he addressed anyone, or when he was spoken to, 
he would glance furtively from under his shaggy brows. 

All that could then be seen of bis eyes were two 
twinkling, glistening stars, which seemed to possess a 
keenness of Vision equal to those of a hawk. 

While he took the oath he fixed his eyes steadfastly 
upon the book, and in conclusion kissed it with rather a 
“clamorous smack.” 

Then he gave one of his furtive, stealthy glances round 
the court. 

But in that glance he took in everything. 

Blueskin was conscious for an instant that the straugo 
being was looking at him, and then his eyes were directed 
elsewhere. 

The wholo time oeeuiued by tlr'l stealthy glance was 
very brief indeed, and when lie had done, he stood in an 
attnude of great affected humbleness and deference. 

Re rubbed one hand slowly' over the other in a manner 
disagreeable in the extreme with the fidgety' notion which 
Rood describes as 

“ Washing his hands with invisibles soap, 

In imperceptible water.” 
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The junior counsel was now upon his legs again. 

Hating a prctenco of referring to his papers, he turned 
to the witness, and said • 

“What is your name, if you please?” 

The witness’s lips moved, hut no audible sound came 
from them. 

“ Speak up, if you please. We can’t hear you ? What’s 
your name ? ” 

“ Daniel Higgins, sir.” 

“Oh, Daniel Higgins!” repeated the counsel. “And 
where do you reside, Mr. Daniel Higgius ?” 

“ Little Britain, sir.” 

“Where?” said the judge, in an imposing voice, as he 
stopped in the middle of writing his notes. 

“ In Little Britain, my lord,” said the junior counsel. 
“ It’s a narrow street that turns, I believe, out of St. Mar- 
tin's-le-Grand, and leads into Smithfield. Is that right ?” 
added the counsel, inquiringly, as ho turned to the wit¬ 
ness. 

“ Yes, sir; that is right.” 

The judge wrote it down in his notes. 

“ What is the nature of the business yon cavry on there, 
Mr. Higgins ?” 

“ I keeps a coffee-shop, sir.” 

“ Oh—indeed! Well, do you happen to recollect the 
7th day of October last ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ You do recollect it ?” 

“I do.” 

“ What happened then on that day for you to remember 
it so particularly ?” 

“ I went for a ride to Barnet in a horse and trap.” 

“Did you go alone ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Who went with you 

“ A friend of mine.” 

“ What is his name ?” 

“Bob Siggers.” 

“ Is he in attendance ?” 

“Yes, sir, he’s a-waiting.” 

“Very well, then, that will do. On the 7tli day of 
October' last you say you Went to Barnet in a horse and 
trap, and that a friend of yours, by name Mr. Siggers, 
accompanied you ?” 

“ That’s it, sir.” 

“Very well. DM anything particular occur to you on 
the way to Barnet ?” 

“ No, sir. We started about eight o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, and got there between ten and eleven.” * 

“ Very good. Then will you have the kindness to tell 
his lordship and the gentlemen of the jury what happened 
to you on your way Lome ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Very well, go ou. What time was it when you left 
Barnet on your way back to London ?” 

“ About half-past four in the afternoon.” 

“About half-past four ?” 

“ Yes, sir. I couldn't say the time exactly, but it was 
just about sunset.” 

“Very well. And Mr. Siggers returned with you, 1 
presume ?” 

“ Yes, sir, ho did.” 

“Very well, then. What happened to you after you 
loft Barnet?” 

“Well, sir, I was a-driviug along, thinking of nothing 
in particular, when all of a sudden I saw a man on horse¬ 
back in the road. IIow he got there I don’t know; he 
seemed to come all at onee." 

“ Go on, if you please.” 

“Well, sir, I can assure you it gave me a bit of a turn 
to see him so sudden, and then I saw that he had a pistol 
in his hand.” 

“ Who had a pistol in his hand ?” asked the judge. 

“The man on horseback in the road, my lord.” 

“ How came you to see it ?” 

“Why, my lord, it was only like twilight, and you could 
see about you pretty well. .Cut not only that, the man 
pointed the pistol at me, and came quite close up to the 
cart, and swore with an oath that if 1 did nut puil up he 
would blow my brains out.” 

“ And what did you do ?” 

“ I pulled up, in course, for I thought he would be as 
good as his word.” 

“ What then ?” 


| “ When tho cart had stopped, he came quite close up to 

ns, and still pointing the pistol at me and my friend, Bob 
Siggers, told us to hand over all the money and valuables 
we had about us, or be would blow our brains out.” 

“You will swear he said he would blow your brains 
out ?” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

There was a pause, during which the judge occupied 
himself in making this important memorandum. 

When he had done, he looked up as a signal to the pri¬ 
soner’s counsel that he was ready for him to proceed. 

“ Well, Mr. Higgins, what did you do when you were 
threatened in so dreadful a manner?” 

“Why, sir, 1 gave him all I had.” 

“ And your friend ?" 

“He did the same, sir.” 

“Well, and what then ?” 

“When he had taken all that we had got about us, the 
highwayman rodo off, and suffered us to proceed.” 

“ And did you meet with any further interruption ou 
your way borne ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ That will do. Now, the next thing I want you to tell 
us is, what articles you gave to the highwayman.” 

“ I gave him some money.” 

“ Iu coin or notes ?” 

“In coin.” I 

“ Then that I suppose you cannot identify ?” t 

“ I cannot, sir.” 

“ What else did he take from you—or rather, what c-lso 
did he compel you to give him?” 

The junior counsel smiled at what he thought an ad¬ 
mirable stroke of wit. 

“ I gave him a large silver watch.” 

“Was that your own property ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Had it been long iu your possession ?” 

“ Yes, a goo while, sir. It was my father’s before it 
was mine.” 

“ Oh, indeed! then you must be perfectly familiar with 
the watch ?” 

“ Quite so, sir.” 

“And this you say the highwayman took, and rodo 
away with ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ You are sure you would know the watch if you wero 
to sec it again ?” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

“Gentlemen of tho jury,” said the senior counsel, “I 
have stated that a watch was found upon the person of the 
prisoner at the time of his apprehension. I will now call 
the officer before you who found the article I have men¬ 
tioned, and who will produce it to the Court." 

Tho counsel sat down, and his junior said • 

“ Call George Grimmctt!” 

A police ofiicer answering to this name now made Lis 
appearance, canwing a bundle of some kind in one band. 

Mr. Daniel Higgins was desired to stand down for a 
moment, so as to give place to this new witness, though 
the crier signified to him that he was not yet done with. 

The police officer was then sworn, and having answered 
to his name, proceeded to untie the bundle. 

Upon this Blueslrin fixed his eyes with very great atten¬ 
tion. 

He was very anxious and curious to know wnat tho 
bundle contained* 

Tlie junior cotinsel interrupted the police officer in what 
he was about by saying : 

“ Now, George Grimmctt, attend to me, if you please.” 

The ofiicer turned round in a moment, and, puffing out 
his cheeks, looked attentively at Blueslrin. 

He had been a witness many a time, and knew tho 
exact routine. 

“ Bo good enough to look at the prisoner at tho bar.” 

“ 1 is a-lookjbg at him, sir!” 

“Did you take him into custody?” 

“ Well, not exactly, sir.” 

“What do you mean by not exactly ?” 

“Mr. Wild took him prisoner, sir.” 

“ Oh! ab ! It is so in my notes. But you were present 
when the prisoner was brought into tho lobby of Newgate, 
were you not ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ That will do, then. Bo good enough to look at the 
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prisoner at the bar again, and then tell me whether ho is 
the same person that Mr. Wild brought in as a pri¬ 
soner.” 

“It is the same, sir,” said the police officer, after looking 
at Blueskin again. 

“ That will do. Did Mr. Wild say who he was ?” 

“Yes, sir, he said his name was lllueskin.” 

“ That is not his real name ?” 

“No, sir, that is his alye-as, sir.” 

“ His real name is Joseph Blake, is it not ?” 

“ I believe it is, sir.” 

“ Do you know the prisoner ?” 

“Oh yes, sir, I have seen him hundreds of times! He 
was formerly in the employ of Jonathan Wild.” 

“Then you can swear to his identity ?" 

“ Certainly, sir, I can.” 

“That is enough..When he was brought into the lobby, 
what did yon do ?” 

“ Searched him, sir.” 

“What did you find?” 

“These articles, sir,” said the police officer, going to his 
bundle again. 

A watch was disclosed, and several other insignificant 
articles, and a considerable sum in money. 

Blueskin recognised all as belonging to him except tho 
watch. 

The officer who stood in the witness-box was the one 
who had searched him. 

Blueskin had even had a watch taken from him, but it 
was not the same one that lay on tho top of the oth./ 
tilings in tho bundle. 

It had been a little of Jonathan Wild’s cleverness which 
had brought about the substitution. 

The junior counsel continued his examination of George 
Grimmett. 

“Did you find a watch upon the person of the pri¬ 
soner ?” 

“ I did, sir.” 

“ Have you it there ?” 

“ I have, sir.” 

“ Produce it, then.” 

The officer held up a watch by the chain that was 
attached to it. 

The watch was of silver, and the size ol it was certainly 
not any larger than a turnip. 

Most persons in court felt their visages lelax into a smile 
when they beheld it. 

“ Is that tho watch you found upon the person of the 
prisoner ?” 

“ It is, sir.” 

“That will do, then,” said the junior counsel. “You 
swear that the prisoner at the bar is Joseph Blake, better 
known as Blueskin, and that he is the person from whom 
you took the watch you hold in your hand ?” 

The officer nodded liis head, and said : 

“ I do sir.” 

“ Then you can stand down.” 

“Wait a moment!”said the judge, biting the feather-end 
of his quill pen. “ Who appears for the defence—on be¬ 
half of the prisoner?” 

A silence followed. 

The clerk of the arraigns then rose from his seat just 
underneath tho judge’s desk, and, turning round, said : 

“I believe the prisoner is undefended, my lord.” 

“ Indeed ! that ought to have been mentioned before 
then turning to Blueskin, he added: “ Prisoner at the bar, 
have you employed anyone to defend you ?” 

“I have not, my lord,” replied Blueskin, “ I had not the 
means of doing so.” 

“Hum* ha!” said tho judge, looking at tho barristers 
seated round the table. “Perhaps one of my learned 
friends would be kind enough to watch the case for the 
prisoner?” 

An irresolute pause followed, and then a young man 
rose and said: 

“ I will undertake that duty, my lord.” 

This was merely a matter of form, and the barrister sat 
down again. 

“ Prisoner at tho bar,” continued the judge, “ have you 
anything to say to this witness ?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“What is it ?” 

“ The watch which he says was found upon me I most 
solemnly swear was never in my possession!” 


“ But he swears he took it from you in the lobby when 
he searched you. He stands there on his oath.” 

“ Then ho perjures himself, my lord!” 

“ Have you anything further to say to him ?’’ 

“No moro than that, my lord.” 

The judge made a sign with iris pen to the officer, who 
left the witness-box with all speed. 

“Now, Mr. Higgins,” said the junior counsel, “we 
will trouble you to stand up again, if you please.” 

In the same trembling, cringing manner as before, Mr. 
Higgins got up into the witness-box. 

As soon as he was instated there, tho junior counsel 
continued: 

“Now, Mr. Daniel Higgins, he kind enough to look at 
that watch which you see on the table beside you.” 

The witness did as he was bid, and looked at the watch 
carefully. 

“Do you recognise it?” asked the counsel. 

“ 1 do, sir—it is mine.” 

“You swear that ?” 

“ Oh, certainly!” 

“Very well! Now tell me.—will you swear that that is 
tho watch which you surrendered to the prisoner when he 
stopped you on the high-road, on your way back from 
Finchley, on the 7th day of October last? ’ 

“ I will, sir.” 

“ Tho money, you say, you could not swear to ?” 

“ I could not." 

“ Have you any doubt as to the identity of the prisoner 
at the bar? Look at him, and tell mo whether he is tho 
man who stopped you on the Finchley road on the after¬ 
noon in question.” 

Blueskin felt the witness’s eyes meet his for a moment, 
and then Mr. Higgins said: 

“ I have no doubt whatever—that is the man. I cannot 
be mistaken. I noticed his face particularly, and you will 
admit that his countenance is ono whieh, if once seen, could 
never be forgotten.” 

“That will do, then, Mr. Higgins. You can stand 
down, so far as I am concerned. I don’t know whether 
the prisoner has any questions to ask you.” 

“ I have no questions to ask,” said lllueskin, “but-” 

“Stop, stop!” said the judge. “You will presently 
havo an opportunity afforded you for making your de¬ 
fence.” 

“ But, my lord, I merely wished to say-” 

“ But you must not! Have you any questions to 
ask ?” 

“ No, my lord, but-” 

“ Thai will do, then. You must reserve your defence. 
Stand dov, n, Mr. Higgins. And now let the next witness 
be called.” 

Blueskin became silent, for lie found it was no use to 
attempt to speak. 

Folding his arms across Ills breast, ho looked frowniugly 
and angrily around him. 

He could see that the chances of his having fair play 
were very faint indeed, and that, in spite of the absence of 
Jonathan Wild, the trial would termiuato just as tho 
thief-taker desired it should. 


CHAPTER CCCLXXX. 

liLUI'SKIN IS FOUND GUILTY OF A HIGHWAY ROBP.ERI, 

WHICH IIE NEVER COMMITTED, AND SENTENCE OF 

DEATH IS PASSED UPON 11 IMS 

“ Carl Mr. Robert diggers!” said tho junior counsel. 

There was a stir in one corner of the court, and then in 
a moment afterwards Mr. Siggers, tho companion of tho 
delectable Mr. Daniel Higgins, stood in the witness- 
box. 

He was a tall, hulking fellow, whoso appearance was 
certainly the reverse of respectable, notwithstanding tho 
very palpable fact that he had taken extraordinary pains 
with his toilette. 

Ilis hair was cut very short at tho back of tho neck and 
so round to his ears, in front of which, coming down 
from his temples on to his eheel s, were two lank pieces of 
h air, which were coiled up at the ends into a hook-like 
shape. 

His forehead was low, his noso fiat, his mouth large, and 
the whole of his countenanco was characterised by an 
expression of ferocity and mean cunning. 
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He made a kind of circular bow when he entered the 
witness-box, and kissed the bible with great unction when 
the oath was administered to him. 

He turned round then with a smile upon his h'ps and 
awaited his interrogation. 

Tho junior counsel rose again. 

“Your name is Robert Siggers, is it not ?” 

“Yes, sir, it are.” 

From this reply it would seem that Mr. Robert Siggers s 
notions of grammar were as peculiar as his looks. 

“Very well. Do you remember the 7th of October last?” 

“ I do, sir!” 

“ What happened then ? Please to tell the Court.” 

“Me and my friend Higgins drove to Barnet. It 
happened to be the fair, and we wanted to pick up a hoss 
apiece if we could do so cheap.” 

“ Well, never mind that. You went to Barnet.” 

“Y'es, sir, but we lost our journey. We didn’t buy no 
toss, bekos the price were too high!” 

“ Oh, so you returned with a good bit of money about 
you ?” 

“We did, sir.” 

“Well, what happened on your way home ?” 

“ We were stopped by a man on boss-back, who held a 
double-barrelled pistol in his hand, which he pointed at us, 
and threatened to blow our brains out without we handed 
him over all the money and valuahlo property we had 
about us.” 

“ And you complied with the demand ?” 

“Yes, we gave him all we had, which was a goodish deal, 
bekos when we set out wo meant to buy a hoss apiece, 
which we didn’t do, bekos, as I said before, they was too 
clear.” 

“ Very well, Mr. Siggers. You sat in the cart or trap, 
or whatever the conveyance was by tho side of your 
friend Mr. Higgins, who was driving ?” 

“ That is quite correct, sir.” 

“ Did you see the man’s face when he rode up to the 
trap and took your money ?” 

“ Yes, sir, almost as plain as I can see yours now.” 

“ How did that happen ?” 

“Why the sun had not set very long before, and it was 
only just duskish like." 

“Oh, indeed I Well, now, Mr. Siggers, be good enough 
to turn round and look at tho prisoner at the bar, then 
tell the Court whether that is or is not the man who com¬ 
mitted the robbery you have described.” 

Mr. Siggc-rs pretended to look very earnestly at Blue- 
skin for a moment or two, and then he said, slowly and 
with emphasis: 

“ That is tho man! I could tell his face from a 
thousand!” 

This was a very conclusive and emphatic mone of 
swearing to anyone’s identity, and the jury looked at each 
other, as much as to say, “ That’s settled.” 

The judge, addressing Blueskin, asked him whether he 
wished to put any questions to this witness. 

Blueskin replied in the negative. 

He could sco that it was quite folly to say anything to 
these people who had been so thoroughly and efficiently 
drilled by Jonathan Wild. So Mr. Robert Siggers was 
allowed to leave tho witness-box in peace, for which he 
was very thankful, if one may judge by the aljtcrity with 
which he stepped down. 

“ Call Mr. Noakes!” said the junior counsel 

The Governor of Newgate left his seat at his desk and 
took his stand in the witness-box. 

When the preliminaries had been gone through, the 
counsel said: 

“ Your name is Mr. Noakes, I believe ?’’ 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And the position you occupy is Governor of the prison 
cf Newgate?” 

“ It is, sir.” 

“ Do you kn^V7 the prisoner at the bar ?” 

“I do.” 

“ ’What is his name ?” 

“ He is generally called Blueskin, but I believe his real 
name is Joseph Blake.” 

“ That is all, Mr. Noakes, thank you.” 

“ Do you wish to say anything to this witness ?” asked 
the judge. 

“ He is a bitter foe of mine!” said Blueskin, “and would 
do anything —” 


“ There—there! That will do! Stand dow.i, Mr. 
Noakes!” 

The Governor left the witness-box. 

“ That is the caso for the prosecution, my lord,” said 
the junior counsel, as he sat down. 

The barrister who had taken upon himself the task of 
defending Blueskin, at a sign from the latter came 
towards him. 

Blueskin whispered something rapidly into his ear, but 
tho barrister shook his head, as he replied : 

“ I am afraid it is no good—however, I will try.” 

With these words the counsel returned to his place, and, 
standing up, said: 

“My Lord and gentlemen of tho Jury,— 

“As you must bo well aware, I am nut in a position to 
defend this man properly, although at the wish of the 
learned judge I appear here on his behalf. 

“ I have no brief—I havo no witnesses to call, and the 
only instructions I have received are those which have 
been given mein a whisper a moment or two ago. 

“ I have, then, gentlemen of the jury, simply to state 
that the prisoner entirely denies the charge which has 
been brought against him. 

“ He maintains that he is perfectly innocent of it. 

“On the night in question ho was nowhere near 
Finchley or Barnet, and he also affirms that never until this 
morning had he beheld either Mr. Higgins or Mr. Siggers, 
and that the details of the case wore as new to him as to 
any person in the court. 

“ He admits that when searched at Newgate a watch was 
found upon him, but ho declares that tho watch to which 
ilr. Higgins has sworn is not the same one, but another 
which has been substituted for it. 

“Ho adds, moreover, that Jonathan Wild sworo to bo 
revenged upon him, and has adopted this means of keeping 
his oath. 

“Mr. Noakes, too, ho states, has been suborned to give 
evidence against him, and that tho whole of the affair has 
been concocted by Jonathan Wild. 

“Gentlemen oi the jury, this is the statement made to 
me by tho prisoner, and this is the only defence I have 
to offer in his behalf; and if what I have said has the 
effect of casting a doubt upon any of the evidence brought 
before you, it is your duty to give the prisoner the utmost 
benefit of that doubt.” 

The counsel for the defence sat down. 

His address, however, did not seem to produce any 
great effect either upon judge or jury. 

The counsel for tho prosecution now rose, and it was 
clear lie intended to exercise his right of reply. 

“ My Lord and Gentlemen of the Jury,— 

“ I have a few more remarks to make with reference to 
this case, but they will not occupy me a moment. 

“I should bo loth to detain you even for so short a 
time, only duty compels me to speak. 

“You have heard, theu, the words just uttered by my 
learned friend who undertook to defeud the prisoner 
unprepared. 

“ The statements made by him came from the prisoner 
himself, and therefore I should like to call your attention 
to them. 

“Yon cannot have forgotten, gentlemen of the jury, the 
communication which the learned judge handed to you 
for your perusal. 

“ That communication states that the prisoner made a 
most desperate and cowardly attack upon that valuable 
public servant, Mr. Jonathan Wild. 

“Now, I would like you to compare that action with the 
assertion that Jonathan Wild fabricated this charge against 
the prisoner at the bar. 

“ I shall leave you to draw your own conclusions from it. 

“ In my opinion, a clearer and more distinct case was 
never placed before a jury for decision.” 

Tho counsel sat down, and there was a general buzz in 
the coart, during which the jurymen whispered nonsense 
to each other, and the judge turned over his notes. 

At length he ceased, and looked up. 

The crier, who had had his eye upon him all the while, 
immediately cried out: “ Silence!” 

All became still, as if by magic; and then tho judge, in a 
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mumbling voice, which Bluesldn could scarcely under¬ 
stand, commenced his address to the jury: 

“ Gentlemen of the Jury,— 

“ The prisoner at the bar is charged with committing a 
highway robbery on the road between Barnet and Finch¬ 
ley, shortly after sunset on the evening of the 7th day of 
October hist past. 

“ Mr. Higgins and Mr. Siggers, two citizens and trades¬ 
men in London, who have given their evidence before 
you, have sworn to tho particulars under which the rob¬ 
bery was committed. What one said exactly agreed with 
what was uttered by tho other. 

“Both, without any hesitation, identified the prisoner at 
the bar. 

“ They have sworn that he was the man who committed 
the robber}', as they had a good opportunity of looking in 
his face, and the face happens to be one which once seen 
could never be forgotten or mistaken. 

“ Then, a police officer has been brought before you who 
states on his oath that he searched the prisoner as soon as 
he was brought into tho lobby. 

“ Upon him he fouud money to a considerable amount 
and various miscellaneous articles, among which was a 
very large old-fashioned watch, almost as unmistakoable as 
tho countenance of the prisoner at the bar. 

“ This watch is shown to Mr. Higgins, who swears it is 
tho one taken from him by tho highwayman upon tho 
Finchley road. 

“ Ho has no doubt upon the matter, the watch having 
been in his possession for a long time, and having been 
his father’s before liim. 

“ Tho chain of evidence is then complete. 

“ Every link is perfect; and all that is done towards 
rebutting any portion of it is the statement made by the 
prisoner through onr learned friend, which statement, 
gentlemen of the jury, I need scarcely say is not, in my 
opinion, worth even a momentary consideration. 

“It would never do to remand a prisoner or declare 
him not guilty upon such grounds as these, especially 
when the evidence is so very clear and complete aw it is in 
this instance. 

“Indeed, I may say that it has rarely fallen to my lot to 
have a trial brought before me in which tho evidence is so 
clear and conclusive. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, it is your duty to consider 
over the evideneo given, and then give a verdict in 
accordance with that and your own consciences.” 

The judge ceased. 

The jurymen just whispered to each other, and then sat 
down again. 

They were not long in coming to a conclusion. 

The usher of tho court then addressed them, and 
said: 

“ Gentlemen of the jury, do you find the prisoner at the 
bar guilty or not guilty ?" 

“Guilty,” responded tho foreman of the jury, in a firm 
voice. 

The verdict took no one by surprise. 

AH expected what it would he. 

Indeed, under the circumstances it was scarcely possiblo 
for them to pronounce a verdict of a different character to 
the one they gave. 

There was a brief silence, and then the clerk of the 
arraigns said: 

“ Prisoner at the bar, what have you to say why sen¬ 
tence should not be passed upon you ?” 

“ I can only repeat what I said before,” replied Blue- 
skin, in a clear and steady voice—“ I am innocent of the 
crime laid to my charge; and I state again that Jonathan 
Wild has fabricated aU on purpose to" have bis revenge 
upon me.” 

While Blueskin was speaking these words, tho judge 
was fumbling under his desk for the black cap. 

This be put on, and then said: 

“ Prisoner at the bar, you have bad a fair and impartial 
trial for a very heinous offence, for which the law of the 
land awards the penalty of death. With tho justice of tho 
verdict given by tho jury I heartily and cordially agree, 
and I now proceed to pass sentence upon you.” 

The judge paused, as though to conceal"his emotion. 

“ The sentence of the Court upon you is, that you be 
U»kon hence to the place from which you came, and 


afterwards to the place of common execution, and that you 
be there hanged by the nock until you are dead; and may 
the Lord have mercy upon your soul!" 

Blueskin felt someone touch him on the shoulder. 

He turned round, and beheld his tormentoi, Mr. 
Noakes. 


CHAPTER COCLXXXI. 

r.LUESKIN PARTIALLY REVENGES HIMSELF UPON MR. NOAKES 
AND THE JUDGE. 

“ns! be!” laughed the Governor, with a malignant 
chuckle—“ who was right, eh ? I told you bow it would 
be, old fellow—and hero you are. I’ll look after you, 
never fear, and then 1 and the country at large will have 
the pleasure of seeing you, and your infamous associate, 
Jack Sheppard, dangling at the end of a rope from 
Tyburn tree!” 

These words were uttered in a tone of voice quite loud 
enough for Blueskin to bear, but yet not loud enough to | 
be audible to those who were iu the court, though all 
could seo that the Governor was saying something to the 
prisoner. 

Very little attention was paid to them, however. 

The iutercst of tho trial was over. 

But the attention of every person present was destined 
to be aroused to tlie utmost extent. 

Blueskin beard these words; and, coming upon bis ear 
at the moment they did, they exasperated him greatly. 

He had already had a partial revenge upon Jonathan 
Wild, and now ho thought was an opportunity to pay off 
the Governor for old scores. 

Ho had long promised himself some kind of retaliation 
for all that he had suffered at his hands, and thoso words 
which the Governor spoke had the same effect upon Blue- 
skin’s wrath as a drop of water has when added to a cup 
already full to overflowing. 

He felt that he could endure no more. 

His eyes flashed when tho last words left Mr. Hoakes’s ' 
lips, and before that worthy had the least idea that the 
prisoner contemplated such an act. Bluesldn doubled up Lis 
lists—for tho reader will remember ho stood iu the dock 
unfettered—and gave the Governor two sueli cracks, one 
with his left hand on the mouth, and tho other with his 
right just betwixt wind and water, that down he went 
like a shot. 

A terriblo scene of confusion now ensued. 

Those people who saw that a contest of some kind or 
other was taking place in the dock raised an alarm that 
the prisoner was attempting to make his escape. 

The panic thus caused very quickly subsided, however, 
for the first thing the turnkeys did was to seize Blueskin 
and bold him tightly. 

It was perceived that ho was a prisoner; and having 
accomplished his purpose, Blueskin stood perfectly still, 
without making tho least resistance. 

Some more officials now made their appearance and 
hastened to the assistance of Mr. Noakes. 

With some trouble they lifted him up, and then found 
that ho was in a very damaged condition indeed. 

His mouth had swelled up in an incredible manner, and 
an ensanguined stream gushed from his nostrils. 

He gasped for breath, for the second blow had materially 
disarranged his breathing apparatus, so that ho looked 
like some huge, overgrown fish suddenly transported from 
its native element anil left on land. 

The judge fixed his massive gold spectacles imposingly 
upon his nose, and looked severely towards the prisoner. 

As soon as something like order and quiet were restored, 
ho addressed him : 

“Prisoner at tho bar,” lie said, “what can be tho 
meaning of this unseemly conduct. I know not, and 1 
regret that I have no power to punish you further. But 
the extreme penalty ox the law has been awarded you, and 
this, perhaps, is the reason that you behave thus, know¬ 
ing full well that your miserable life is forfeited, and that 
your outraged country can do no more than deprive you 
of it.” 

It would certainly seem as though some feeling of utter 
desperation had taken possession of Blueskin. 

It was either that, or else Lis encounter with Mr. Noakes 
had had the effect of putting his blood up. 

Whichever of these it was, matters net. 
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So sooner had the judge ottered these words than B.ue- 
skin, by a sodden effort of strength. free'] Lis Land from 
the grasp of the turnkey who held it. and seized the 
massive pewter inkstand which stood on the Governor's 
desk close by. 

Then, before either of the turnkeys could prize his am 
again, or prevent him from executing Li: intent:'.r, Bine* 
skin buried the inkstand with all the forte he was capable 
of across the court. 

Ho- aimed it at the judge. 

That functionary &w the missile cord or. and docked 
his Lead to avoid it, 

That was an unfortunate movement. 

B.aeskin's aim was not very correct, bn*, it so Loom red 
the pudge, in his aruic-ty to escapthe blow from tie ink¬ 
stand, pat his h c -ad just in the way of in 

••Take that,” sail Uuoskim --and serve yon right! 
Yon are another of my foes, and I regret I cannot make 
yon feel my resentment.” 

The judge nibbed his head with a meinl air. 

The ec ge of the pewter inkstand was sharp, and as i: 
happened to catch aim edgewise, i: indicted a gash jest 
above his eyebrow, from which the blood streamed plenti¬ 
fully. 

It mingled with the ink, which was splashed over Lis 
face, and gave him a very ludicrous asr/c-ot. 

The counsel for the prosecution, fearing that he should 
neat come in for a share of the prisoner’s Vengeance, made 
a dive under the table to get out of d r ger. 

He was immediately followed Ly his junior for he, too, 
was alarm el and a prodigious sen Lie ensued between 
them. 

But Blueskin was once more quiet and peaggabk, and 
stood with a smi.e of satisfaction on his 2r s, for he felt 
that to some extent he was revenge L 

The blow which the judge Lad sustained was a severe 
one, and yet it was no; severe enough to 'deprive him of 
consciousness. 

Several of the officials ?nd persons connected with the 
court hastened to his assistance, but he waved them aside, 
and, with a ia.ee which looked just the colour of pickled 
cabbage, he cried: 

* To the cells with him—to the cells! YTl.y do you 
linger? Doyen wish to afford him the opp-'-nunity o: 
doing stiU more mischief ? 1, the cells, I say! 

"Yes, to the cells! Number eighteen!" cried Mr. 
Noakes, spasmodically. “ 05 with him! I shall be well 
en ugh to follow directly. Look alive, now!" 

The turnkeys began to haul Blueskin off very roughly, 
but he said: 

fKow, my friends, there's no need to be violent! I 
Lave no grad ge against you yet, and don't want to Lave. 
If you will 1 t me alone, I will accompany you as quietly 
as you like.” 

The turnkeys had the wisdom to give heed to his words, 
and they found he was quite in earnest. 

Ere he descended the stairs in the comer of the deck, he 
gave one farewell glance round the court. 

He would have been content if he could have innkoed 
some punishment up >n Mr. Higgins, and Lis satellite, Loo 
Siegers, but they had both rank Led. 

The next moment Blueskin was on the way to the con¬ 
demned cells. 

Mr. Moakc-3 specified Ho. 14 because that bs.pr.me l to 
be the darkest, dampest, and most disagreeah.-.- ci the 
whole series. 

It was some satisfaction to the Governor to Lave him 
placed there. 

I.. this miserable plate, then, eras Idtteokih immure I. 

Mr. Notaries took upon himself the responsibility ci 
having him heavily ironed, and so. loaded with t tier-, 
the prisoner was left to ponder upeti Lis situation. 

T..ore we will leave him. 

While Blueskin wm ti as made an inmate one cf the 
condemned cells. Jack Sheppard was Cm.-/ engaged in 
making Lis escape. 

The reader new w111 not be so much at a lo-ss to account 
for Jack havinx been o ole to pur ue Lis c-ecunation un¬ 
molested!/. 

The cessation of Jonathan VTlll's periodical vl .lts u 
the prison Las been accounted f- •. 

The reader will also unde: tand how it was '.Lit on the 
night when Jack made his escape Jen-then r.^vor ca ne 
n ar the u.1: it ah. 


The fact was. that while Jack Sheppard was very Lard 
at work, his mortal foe was lying in a very precarious 
condition indeed. 

The wound in the throat which Blueskin indicted 
turned out to be of a more serious and dangerous cha¬ 
racter than the ap/cthecary had imagined, and the terrible 
outbreak of rage to which the thief-taker Lad given way 
Lad not made it any better. 

Mr. Snoxall sat by the ride o: the btd upon which Jona- 
tnan *sy. 

He was watching him. 

He was compelled to do this, so critical was the con¬ 
dition of Lis patient. 

Could Jt ck Lave had a p/eepi into this chamber, it would 
nave spared him some uneasiness. 

He would not Lave been haunted with apprehensions 
of rice thief-taker as he was. 

Mr. dvoakes. with pain and dim' l:y, did discharge his 
duty of visiting Jock hut it was Late when he did sc-, for 
he was a long time recovering himself mtneieuriy to y 
form such a outy. 

He satisfied himself with a glance that all was w-!L and 
then retired without looking farther. 

And so Jack had the nigh: all to himself, for the turn¬ 
keys, who were all tired, took the utmost advantage of the 
Governor's mishap. 

The manner in which Jack escaped will be fresh in the 
remembrance of the reader. 

We described the scesft which took place in the thie:- 
taker's house while he looked down upon the roof of it. 

Wild. junior, had chosen this opportunity for making 
his insidious proposals to Edgworth Bess, because i.e 
knew that he* had no interruption to tear from the 
“guv'ner,” as he called him. 

The act will show how much he cared for Lis fatbits 
condition. 

Jack had things all his own mv, 

Suer, a favourable conjunction of circumstan.c-s was far 
more than he could have hoped for. 

And so he was able to creep into the shed in the firl Is 
ear It the next morning without being either seen or pur- 

In fact his escape was not discovered until the turnkey 
went the first round in the morning. 

The ccnstematiou of the official is a thing to be 

In the same careless manner as ever, he undid the 
fas -enincTs on the door of Jack's cell. 

Then he tried to push the door open. 

But t*. stuck in its frame. 

The was owing to the operations Jack had carried on 
underneath it. 

Eremin or a little more strength, however, the door gave 
wav. ani that rather .suddenly. 

the eh to recover it. 

But when he did so he did ro-t notice the rather deep 
excavation whith Jack had made when he attempted to 
work ais way out by getting under the door. _ 

Tim consequence was, that he stepped into it with more 
ah rut to ess than was a: ah pleasant or agreeable. 

In ia*t he su= tamed seme very serious trusses, and wrs 
a momso: or two before he could breathe. 

The firm use he mad? of his voice was to utter some 
verv diabolical curs**. which he levelled a: everything 
and* evervbody. 

Then he recovered himself sufficient'y to lift up his 
head and look about the cell. 

What he saw. for the second time deprived him cf 

Bis eves a-lured feartn_y as he took in me wnovo mp-.t 

of tbo co_L 

T _ h : rave utterance to a moot dismal yell whi.h 
echoed and re-echoed through the vaulted passages of tas 


** rd-OT. ’ no cc 
Oh. what shall I do 
and no pitch hot 
Uttering the^e w: 
nole in the ffoor. 

Just as Le t eg ..'at 
alarmed by the upr 


■d. “Jack Sheppard Las escaped! 
Oh there will be the devil to p t, 

his f -' i several of Lis <v mpam-ons, 
r he had ma de, appeared upon the 

escape vociferated the turnkey. 
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“He has escaped! Run some one and tell the Governor.’ I 

“Run yourself!” 

“What for?” 

“I would rather yon told him than me. Why, he will 
discharge us everyone.” 

“ It can’t be helped!” 

“Ring the [alarm-bell, then, and someone billow me; 
perhaps, after all, he has not got out of the prison. Ton to 
one, now, if we do not find him hiding somewhere.” 

There was some hope in this, and while one of ihe turn¬ 
keys ran off to ring the alarm-bell, and othei wise spread 
the alarm, the remainder, with greater calmness than they 
had yet been master of, set to work to examino the cell, 
and ascertain by what means the prisoner had left it. 

The hole in the floor near the threshold puzzled them 
a great deal, for they could not think why it had been 
made until they saw the iron plate which had stopped the 
prisoner’s further progress, and then they immediately 
understood that his intention had been to burrow under¬ 
neath it, and then make his way through the stones in the 
passage. 

This point settled, they turned to the chimney, and 
then they saw the quantity of masonry that had been 
dislodged and piled up on the floor. 

It was really most astonishing. 

The reader will remember that -when Jack had suc¬ 
ceeded in getting one stone out of the ehimuey, he held it 
between both hands, and used it as a kind of hammer, and 
in this way he soon demolished the wall. 

As soon as they had overcome their surprise at the 
aspeet which the cell presented, the turnkeys made a rush 
to the chimney, and commenced scrambling up it. 

They were only a minute or so gaining the Red Room. 

As soon as they reached this, they saw, to their surprise 
and dismay, that the door, which had remained so long 
closed, was gaping wide open. 

They rushed out into the corridor at once, and so on 
until they came to the door which led into the chapel. 

Here they paused, and for a moment were at fault. 

At first they did not see the place where the spike had 
been broken off, and when they did perceive it. they could 
not believe that, slim and agile as Jack was, he had the 
power of squeezing himself through so narrow an aperture. 

It was while they stood here that they were startled by 
hearing a terrific cry in the rear, which sounded like the 
yell of sonic wild beast. 

The sound was followed hv the rushing of footsteps. 

Involuntarily they turned round and caught sight of 
Mr. Noakes. 

He was hurrying towards them, gesticulating violently, 
like, a madman. 

“ Ten thousand devils!” he cried—“thunder and light¬ 
ning! what is the meaning of this?” 

“Jack Sheppard has escaped!” cried the turnkeys in 
;horus. 

“Damnation! Ourse you all, you lie! I saw him safe 
n the cell last night, myself!” 

“He lias escaped ! He has made a hole in the chimney, 
and so got into the Red Room; the door of this he has 
forced open, and got hero. Look ! he has broken off one 
of the spikes and got into the ehapel, and, as we all very 
well know, that is the high-road to the leads. 

Mr. Noakes uttered another cry, more terrible than the 
first. 

He seized his hair with both hands, and violently 
plucked it out l>y the roots. 

Then he executed a perfect dance of rage and pain. 

“After him !” he cried at length, when his senses came 
oaek to him a little—“ after him! Open the door, idiots! 
He can't have got away! If ho has, I shall lose my place 
for certain, and Jonathan Wild will murder me! Open 
the door, idiots, I say !” 

“ I’m a-hopening it, sir !” 

The door creaked back on its hinges, and then the Go 
vernor made a frantic dash into the chapel, with tdl the 
turnkeys at his heels. 

The chapel was now thoroughly illuminated, and they 
i all caught sight in a moment of the door which opened 
• into the passage communicating with the leads. 

Iiut recollecting that this passage was defended by an¬ 
other strong door—tlio strongest, perhaps, in the whole 
prison—the Governor took heart, for he was not without 
the hope that after all they would find the prisoner baffled 
in his attempt to escape. 


CHAPTER CCCLXXXH. 

JONATHAN WILD IS MADE AWARE OF JACK SHErFARD’s 

ESCAPE FROM NEWGATE IN RATHER A PECULIAR MAN¬ 
NER. 

But that hope was, as he soon found, a fallacious one, 
and a fresh outbreak of impotent rage was the result. 

That door, upon the strength of which he so much re¬ 
lied, had been wrenched open like the rest, with a power 
that seemed superhuman. 

The Governor now abandoned himself to despair. 

Still he kept on until the roof of the prison was gained. 

So great was the despair of the Governor—so much did 
he dread ihe result of this escape—that ho felt as though 
he could thank the man who pitched him over tho parapet 
into the street below. 

He had not the courage to take the, fatal leap himself. 

The turnkeys hastily dispersed themselves about the 
roof, and in a very little time discovered the blanket by 
the aid of which Jack had descended on to the roof of the 
house that adjoined the prison. 

The loud cry they uttered upon seeing this had the 
effect of congregating all ihe others about the spot. 

There was no longer any doubt about the route which 
Jack had taken. 

Nor was there any room for the jjionjeeturO that ho 
might be even now lurking about the prison. 

The tattered blanket swinging lazily backwards and 
forwards in the morning air made all clear. 

But though it was so clear that Jack had gone that way, 
the turnkeys did not feel at all inclined to risk their necks 
by attempting to follow him. 

They shook their heads as they admitted it was running 
too groat a risk. 

How long they would have remained lookiug down 
upon the roof of the house is very hard to say. 

The Governor was the first to recover himself. 

“Follow—follow!” he cried. “After him—quick! He 
cannot possibly have gone far! Follow—follow, and you 
will overtake him! If he gets off, we shall all he dis¬ 
charged !” 

“Sorry for that, sir!” replied the turnkeys; “but per¬ 
haps you would like to try the blanket. It don’t look to 
us to be over secure.” 

“Fools—dolts—idiots!” screamed Mr. Noakes; “you 
are all in league with him, and are wasting time pur¬ 
posely in order to allow him a better opportunity to escape 
than ho has at present! Follow me, all of you ! Hesi¬ 
tate at your peril, and I will report you all!” 

With these words, Mr. Noakes made his way, not to the 
blanket, but to the door in the leads. He jumped down 
on to the lower leads, though in a manner that seemed to 
show lie was utterly regardless of personal consequences. 

He did not lose his footing, however, but darted through 
the little door, ran along the passage, crossed the chapel, 
and made his way by the nearest possible route to one of 
the doors opening into the Old Bailey. 

The turnkeys followed at his heels in a disorderly 
throng. 

They were anxious to recapture Jack Sheppard, if such 
a thing was possible, for the consequences to them would 
not be very pleasant if he should happen to get off en¬ 
tirely. 

The alarm was now very general. 

By this time there was not a person in the prison who 
was unacquainted with the startling fact that Jack Shep¬ 
pard had escaped. 

The dismal tolling of tho alarm-bell of Newgate, wliicb 
proclaimed the escape of a prisoner, still continued. 

The elauging sound extended far and wide over the 
City, for as yet"the hour was too early a one for many per¬ 
sons to be astir. 

The sound penetrated into all the rooms of the thief- 
taker’s residence. 

It reached the one in which Mr. Snoxall still sat watch¬ 
ing his dangerous patient. 

The worthy apothecary gave a great start when the 
sound came upon his ears, for he had lived too long in tho 
vicinity of the prison not to know what the tolling of that 
bell meant. 

It darted into bis mind in a moment that Jack Sheppard 
had been successful in effecting a third escape. 

Mr. Snoxak. glanced apprehensively towards his pa¬ 
tient. 





JACK SHEPPARD CUTS DOWN I43URN TREE TO PREVENT THE EXECUTION OP BLUESKIN. 


Jonathan Wild languidly opened his eyes. 

_ The blind was drawn, so that the full glare of daylight 
did not come into the room, but nevertheless the thief- 
taker’s eyes were too weak to bear it, and he elosed them 
again. 

Mr. Snoxall hoped he would go off to sleep again, and 
doubtless his wish would have been gratified, had not the 
bell continued to toll with cver-increasing loudness. 

Wild opened his eyes again, and this time did not close 
them. 

He made several contortions with his mouth, and at 
length, with a great effort, gasped out: 

“ Wh—wh—what is that ?” 

“What, Mr. Wild?” 

“ Curse you, you know what 

The apothecary shook his head. 

Jonathan grinned impotently and savagely. 

“ Ah, Mr. Wild,” said Mr. Snoxall, % you are very bad 
indeed!” 

“ Tlah !—stuff!” 

No. 79. —Blueskin. 


“ I am sorry to say it is the truth, Mr. Wild—Blueskin 
almost did for you.” 

“ Ten thousand curses!’’ 

“If the knife, had been a little keener, or if your neck 
had not been so well protected, ho would have had your 
head off!” 

An inarticulate howl was the response to this. 

“ Keep quiet, Mr. Wild—pray keep quiet! If you ex¬ 
cite yourself, I will not bo answerable for your life. It 
hangs upon a thread, Mr. Wild—it does indeed !” 

Jonathan was silent. 

“ You must not move, Mr. Wild—you must not speak, 
hardly, for a day or two. 1 will try my best to save you.” 

“Tell me this—tell me this—and then I will be quiet 1” 

| Toll you what, Mr. Wild ?” 

“Is the trial over ?” 

“ Blueskin’s ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ It is, Mr. Wild.” 

“And the verdict?” 


No. 79, 
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“ Guilty.” 

Jonathan Wild burst out iuto a loud fit of unnatural 
laughter. 

“Is this your promise*. Mr. Wild?” 

“ I had forgotten. Hut I am all right now. What 
glorious news!” 

Jonathan closed his eyes again. 

lie was about to gloat over the idea that Blueskin was 
at that moment the inmate of one of the condemned cells, 
but his reflections were destined to be interrupted. 

The horrible clangour of the bell, which had ceased for 
a moment, now began again. 

Jonathan Wild opened his eyes once more. 

“ What is that ?” he asked. 

Mr. Snoxall trembled. 

lie was in hopes that Jonathan would lie down and be 
content. 

When he was asked tliis last question, he did not, for a 
moment, know how to reply. 

The thief-taker repeated his interrogation. 

“ You asked me that before,” said Mr. Snoxall. 

u I know I did. Why don’t you answer me ?” 

“ Bid you not see me shake my head ?” 

“ Oh, d-n your head !” 

“Very good, Mr. "Wild! I have told you the conse¬ 
quences of exciting yourself! Your life is in yov.r own 
bands, not in mine!’’ 

“Will you tell me what that is ?” 

“What, Mr. Wild? I would tell you anything you 
want to know if I thought it would keep you quiet.” 

“ Then just tell me what is the meaning of that horrible 
ringing which seems to go through and through my brain 
—it seems as though it would lift the top of my head 
off?" 

Mr. Suoxull thought of an expedient. 

He resolved to pretend not to hear the sound, but to set 
it dowu to his patient’s imagination. 

“Ah, Mr. Wild!” he said. 

“What do you mean by ‘ah’ villain ?” 

“ It is as I feared!” 

“What is?” 


“ This is the result of exciting yourself.” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“ That noise, Mr. Wild—that ringing sound—exists 
nowhere but in your own imagination.” 

“Eh? What?” 

“ I say it exists only in your imagination.” 

Jonathan glared fearfully at the speaker. 

“ Can’t you hear it ?” he said. 

Mr. Snoxall trembled, as be said • 

“ No.” 

“Not hear it?” 

“No, Mr. Wild!” he added, with increasing confidence 
—“ the sound which you have described takes its origin 
in your brain, and is audible to your ears alone.” 

The thief-taker looked at the apothecary with a puzzled 
expression. 

The clanging of the bell still continued. 

He evidently did not know what to think of it. 

There was something too palpable about the sound—if 
we may be allowed the expression—for him to be able to 
set it clown to his imagination. 

Jonathan Wild was a cunning man; and, though he laid 
upon the bed in such a desperate condition, yet liis cun¬ 
ning did not desert him. 

_ He bit upon a scheme which he fancied would assure 
him whether the ringing was imagination or reality. 

The scheme was to put his fingers closely in his ears, so 
as to shut out all outward noises; and then if ho heard 
the ringing he should set it down to his own imagina¬ 
tion. 

If on the contrary, however, when he closed Iris ears ho 
shut out the ringing of the bell as well as all other sounds, 
then he should come to tho conclusion that it was reality, 
and that, for some reason or other, Mr. Snoxall was mis¬ 
leading and deceiving him. 

Jonathan closed his ears at once. 

The moment he did so tho ringing seemed to cease as if 
by magic. 

lu a moment afterwards, however, he could hear it but 
with extreme faintness. 

lie removed his fingers from his ears, and when he did 
so the ringing appeared to become ten times louder than 
ever. 


Then, like a flash of lightning, Jonathan Wild under¬ 
stood what had happened. 

He started upright in bed as though galvanised. 

“ An escape !” he yelled. “ It is an escape! It is tho 
alarm-bell of Newgate, and not imagination! Yes—a 

prisoner has escaped! Hut who? Not-! No, no—not 

him! Not Jack Sheppard; Jack Sheppard has not 
escaped! That would be too, too terrible!” 

“Mr. Wild,” said Mr. Snoxall, in an earnest tone of 
voice, “ let me implore you to be ealm! Cannot I make 
you sensible of the consequences of this excitement—your 
wound will prove a fatal one!” 

“ Silence!” said Wild—“ I will know the truth! Who 
has escaped?” 

“ I know not.” 

“Yon lie! You do!” 

‘ I don’t, Mr. Wild! I don’t believe anyone has 
escaped—I have not heard of it. This is mere delirium!” 

“ Fool! Toll me no more such stuff! I can hear the 
clanging of the boll, which is never tolled except when 
some prisoner makes his escape. Call Quilt Arnold—I 
will learn the news !” 

“Mr. Wild, I dare not call him—I cannot!” 

1 “ If you do not I will jump out of bed and call him my¬ 

self— 1 am determined to know what has happened without 
delay! Will you call him, or shall I ?” 

“ Mr. Wild, I leave you to your fate!” 

“ Will you call him ?” 

“ I will—but I will no longer be responsible for your 
life.” 

“D—n you! who wants you to be responsible? Call 
him, 1 say!” 

Mr. Snoxall thought it would be best to comply, so be 
opened the door of the room and went to the head of tho 
stairs. 

Here he called for Quilt Arnold. 

The summons was quickly responded to by that worthy 
making his appearance. 

A glance was sufficient to show anyone that he was tho 
bearer of very important news. 

Tho moment Wild caught sight of his face was enough. 

“Speak!” ho cried; “tell mo the worst! I know it 
already. Jack Sheppard has escaped ?” 

“ He has, Mr. Wild.” 

“I knew it! But—bat—Quilt—he has been re-cap¬ 
tured ?” 

Quilt shook his head. 

“ I am sorry to say he has not.” 

“How escaped? Not been recaptured? Surely he 
cannot have got clear off?” 

“ He has indeed, Mr. Wild, and left no trace behind 
him, while as for-” 

Quilt Arnold stopped suddenly in his speech. 

Jonathan Wild sprang out of bed, uttering a yell like 
that of some ferocious wild beast. 

He hastily proceeded to attire himself. 

Mr. Snoxall watched him with silent wonder, but made 
no attempt to prevent him. 

IIo knew the uselessness of it. 

But Wild trembled. 

He stamped his foot violently on the floor, as though by 
that means he could recover his firmues' but the attempt 
was a failure. 

He felt himself growing weaker and weaker, and strove 
his utmost to bear up against the feeling, but he could 
not. 

Ere ho had half completed tho operation of dressing him¬ 
self he fell to the floor insensible. 

He was then replaced in his bed. 

Leaving him here, we will return to Mr. Noakes and his 
followers. 

They had marked the house well upon the roof of which 
Jack had descended, and, after having once gained the Old 
Bailey, hastened towards it with all the speed they were 
capable of making. 

Upon arriving, they commenced making their inquiries, 
for they thought it uot improbable that Jack Sheppard 
might still be in the house. 

But the evidence of the servant-girl into whose mouth 
Jack Sheppard had thrust the lighted candle was quite 
conclusive upon this poiut. 

She did not know, of course, who the flying figure was, 
but she described tho manner in winch someone darted 
past her. 
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At? troll ns she was able to do so, she indicated the direc¬ 
tion in which Jack Sheppard had gone, and this was U»> 
only information they were able to obtain. 

Mr. Noakes was like a madman. 

The prisoner had evidently got clear off, and they had 
no other resource than to commence an immediate pursuit, 
in the hope that he might ere long be captured. 

The Governor of Newgate returned to the prison in no 
enviable frame of mind. 

He was apprehensive not merely of what the authorities 
might say and do, but he was terribly alarmed at the 
thought, of Jonathan Wild. 

“What will be his anger,” he asked himself, “when he 
knows of it ?” 

Mr. Noakes shuddered as he asked himself the question. 

He had one consolation. 

“ Thank goodness!” he ejaculated, “he’s laid up, and 
cannot possibly get out. How lucky, to be sure! Dear 
me, I feel quite thankful to Blueskin for putting him out 
of the way, I do indeed! Why, if Jonathan had been in 
his usual health-Oh dear!” 

The prospect of what would have happened forced a 
sigh from Mr. Noakes’s lips. 

He did not dare pm-sue the subject further. 

His thoughts now reverted to Jack Sheppard. 

Again there came from his lips another volley of curses. 

Mr. Noakes was indeed terribly frightened. 

It was scarcely possible he should be able to retain his 
comfortable po=>t of Governor of Newgate after a prisoner 
had broken out three several times. 

He would have been discharged before, only he hap¬ 
pened to have some friends who possessed considerable 
influence, and whom he had induced to make uso of it in 
his behalf. 

On the present occasion he feared that their influence 
would be of no avail, so strong would be the feeling against 
him. 

However, he forwarded the intelligence to the proper 
quarter, and he had the satisfaction of knowing that in less 
than half an hour afterwards police officers would be 
dispersed in every direction charged with the special duty 
of apprehending Jack Sheppard. 

The Governor hoped that by the time Wild recovered 
himself sufficiently to get about, Jack would be once more 
in Newgate. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Noakes did not sit down to his break¬ 
fast that murning with a very good appetite. 


CHAPTER CCCLXXXIII. 

JACK SHEPPARD DISCOVERS THAT THE BOW STREET RUN¬ 
NERS ARK ON HIS TRACK. 

Having brought the narrative up to the present point, we 
shall now be able to return to the proceedings of Jack 
Sheppard, and describe what befell him when he left the 
shelter of the shed in the fields. 

We have shown the reader how it was that Jonathan 
Wild did not pay his visit to the cell that Friday even¬ 
ing. 

We have shown the reader how it was that Jack Shep¬ 
pard was able to gain the shelter of the shed early the next 
morning, without being seen by any of his pursuers. 

Indeed, when he entered the shed was just about the 
time when the discovery of his escape was made. 

But before night came—that night when he, emerged 
from his place of concealment to obtain food—all the police 
officers that could be spared for the purpose were sent off 
in every direction in search of him. 

By the time he glided off into the fields all London was 
ringing with the fame of this exploit. 

It was the topic of conversation everywhere. 

And not only in London, but in all the towns and vil¬ 
lages adjacent to it, to which the news was quickly trans¬ 
mitted. 

But Jack Sheppard fully expected all this, and when he 
set off upon his expedition he perfectly comprehended the 
amount of danger he was about to run. 

But the cravings of nature must be supplied. 

A great many hours had elapsed since he had taken any 
food, and ho could tell by the sinking feeling that at times 
came over him that if he waited much longer he should 
6woou from sheer exhaustion. 

The hope of being able to procure something quickly 


lent him strength, and he hastened across the fields in a I 
westerly direction with remarkable speed. 

He bad no idea where he was going. 

His intention was to continue on in a straight line Until I 
he came to a place where such articles as ho required could | 
be procured without danger of detection, or, at any rate, of j 
capture. j 

And so, looking in the darkness more like a shadow than 
aught else, he flitted over the fields, more often over his j 
ankles in water than not. 

But he heeded not this. 

As, however, he eontiuued on his way without coming 
to a habitation of any sort, a sensation of deadly sickness 
came over him, and he feared that, after all, he should not 
have strength enough to accomplish his purpose. 

But he struggled on manfully, however, for iu the dis¬ 
tance ho could discern a few twinkling lights. 

Towards these he directed his steps. 

They seemed to mock his advance, and recede from 
him, but that was mere fancy, and he knew it. 

They were plainer soon. 

As he drew nearer to the village—for such indeed it 
was—he proceeded with less haste and greater caution. 

He knew full well how necessary it would be for him to 
bo thoroughly upon his guard. 

He would have to consider attentively every stop he 
took, and keep perpetually on the look-out for danger. 

Jack Sheppard knew what wonderful energy and 
sagacity Jonathan Wild possessed, and he knew how 
active the search would be which ho would institute. 

Ho little thought that his powerful foe was helpless iu 
his bed-chamber. 

He was as far from thinking that ho had left Blueskin 
behind him iu the prison from which he had just escaped, 
or that Edgworth Bess was confined in the thief-taker’s 
house. 

Jack Sheppard entered the village. 

It consisted only of one long straggling street, with 
houses dotted here and there along the sides of it. 

But, as the hour was yet early, lights could be perceived 
at the windows of most of them. 

The first place to which Jack came was the village 
inn. 

To him this place seemed the very personification of 
comfort, after the rough quarters he had just left. 

A bright light came from the windows ou either side of 
the door. 

This proceeded as much from the lingo wood fire that 
was burning iu the grato as from the flickering oil lamp 
which was suspended from the ceiling. 

Jack crept towards one of these windows with a 
stealthy step. 

The blind was not drawn down to the bottom. 

There was just space enough left for him to peep 
through. 

He did so. 

He caught sight of the. huge blazing lire, the very loolc 
of which seemed enough to warm one. 

He saw the comfortable seat and the sanded floor. 

He saw the villagers sitting round the tables with huge 
tankards of foaming ale before them. 

Complacent content was the predominant expression 
perceptible upon their countenances. 

They seemed by appearance as though care aud troubla 
were unknown to them even by name. 

Jack could not bear to look upon this scene. 

It offered too powerful a contrast to his own position, 
which bv comparison with them seemed a thousand times 
more forlorn and wretched than it had ever done before. 

He turned away from this public-house with a very 
heavy heart. 

He struck his breast and sobbed bitterly. I 

But Jack Sheppard was not one to succumb for any 
length of time to saddening emotions. 

Making an effort, he shook them off, and, like a true 
philosopher, instead of grieving over his position, set to j 
work to try to make it better. 

He recollected the errand upon which he haa come, and 
blaming himself for ever having gone near the public- 
house, he set about bis original intention. 

This was to find some small general shop whero lie 
could enter and purchase a few eatables without exciting 
suspicion. 

Like a shadow, then, he glided along the street, keeping 
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close under the shadow of the houses, and otherwise con¬ 
cealing himself from observation. 

At length Jack found what he had been looking for. 

He paused before a small cottage, only one story high, 
which had evidently been built for many years. 

It had lmt one window on the ground lloor, and that was 
a very small one. 

The panes in it were very small, and diamond-like in 
shape. 

The glass of which they wero formed was green in hue, 
and only semi-transparent. 

A miserable rushlight burned feebly in this window. 

By the aid of it, however, .Tack was able to see that he 
had reached a little huckster’s shop, where everything is 
sold for which there is the least, demand. 

The character of the articles displayed for view was 
heterogeneous in the extreme. 

lint Jack caught sight of bread, and eheese, and eggs, 
and various other articles. 

He eonld not see whether the shop was occupied by 
anyone. 

lie looked up and down the street, but be could not see 
anyone stirring. 

All was as silent as the grave. 

After ascertaining this, lie resolved to enter the little 
shop, let the risk be what it might. 

3S'o sooner bad he come to this determination than he 
approached the door. 

it was closed and fastened with a primitive string and 
bobbin to lift up the latch. 

Jack opened the door. 

As he pushed it open on its hinges, a little bell began to 
tinkle. 

This was a notification that someone had entered. 

Jack closed the door behind him, and then, upon looking 
round, he saw, to his great relief, that there was no other 
customer in the shop. 

A wheezing, asthinatieal kind of cough now attracted 
his attention, and, looking in the direction from which the 
sound proceeded, he perceived an old woman emerge from 
behind a pyramid of bottles of lollypops. 

A glance satisfied Jack that he would not have much to 
fear from her, for she looked aged enough to bo mother to 
the oldest person in all the village. 

She was purblind, and very deaf, and she found her way 
to the counter more by feeling her way than by the use of 
her eyes. 

In loud, querulous tones, she said: 

“What do you want ?” 

“ A loaf!” said Jack. 

“Eli?” said the old woman. 

She put her hand behind her ear as she spoke. 

Jack then understood that she was deaf. 

“A loaf!” lie said, putting his mouth as close to her ear 
as he could. 

“Well—well! I ain’t deaf! Only a little hard of hear- j 
ing, that’s all. Ho yon want a quartern loaf ?” 

“ Yes, two!” 

The old woman produced the articles named. 

“ What else ?” 

“ Two pounds of eheese !” 

This, after a great deal of fumbling, the old woman also 
produced. 

Jack then bought a quantity of eggs, and not being able 
to see anything else in the shop of an eatable character, 
save some bacon, which would require a fire to cook it! 
asked her how much the things came to. 

The poor old woman added’lhem up correctly enough. 

Jack was surprised, for he did not think she could per¬ 
form such a feat. 1 

But then, she had been used to the same thing every day 
of her life for very many years, so that it almost became a 
Kind of natural instinct. 

Jack paid for the things out of the small sum of monev 
he possessed, and having stowed them about bis person in 
the best manner lie was able, left the shop. 

lie retraced his steps with an exactness which would 
have surprised anyone who was not aware of the careful¬ 
ness with which he had noted every object he had passed 
on his way. 

Ifis return journey led him past, the village alehouse 
and, though be Lad been so angrv with himself for bavin" 
ventured on the former occasion, ‘he bent his steps towards 
the window once again. 


Why he did so he could scarcely tell. 

Homo irresistible fascination seemed to draw Lint 
thither. 

But he was well repaid for his pains, sinee he waa made 
better aware of the extent of his danger. 

The interior of tho room in the inn now presented a 
very different appearance to what it (lid \vlie>'j ho looked in 
a little while before. 

Then all was quiet, contented peace 

Now all was excitement. 

Everyone of those persons who had been sitting down 
at the table were now standing up. 

They wero congregated round a man who Jack imme¬ 
diately recognised as a Bow Street Eunner. 

The peculiar style of dress, with the glaring red waist¬ 
coat did this, just as the blue suit enables anyone to recog¬ 
nise a policeman nowadays. 

This Bow Street Eunner was standing in the middle of 
the tap-room, and tho villagers wore standing in an 
irregular circle round him. 

Their mouths were wide open, and their faees expres¬ 
sive of the utmost curiosity and interest. 

The wax-tipped ends of their long clay pipes no longer 
remained between tlieir lips. 

They had removed them in order to be able to pay more 
attention. 

The Bow Street Eunner held in his hand a printed 
paper. 

Erom its limp state, it could be seen that it had only 
just been printed. 

The officer was evidently reading the contents of this 
bill to his attentive auditors, though Jack had no other 
proof of it than what his actions provided, for he could 
not hear a single word. 

But the officer's lips moved, and the occupants of tho 
room had all assumed listening attitudes. 

The wisest thing Jack could have done under these cir¬ 
cumstances would have been to fly, for, beyond all ques¬ 
tion, the bill which the officer was reading related to him¬ 
self. 

He could not see a word of it, but he felt sure that it 
contained the intelligence of his escape from Newgate, 
together with the offer of a large reward to any person 
who might, capture him, and lodge him in one of Ilia 
Majesty’s jails. 

But although lie was so certain of this, Jaek did not 
attempt to move. 

•He stood with his face glued to the window-pane, all 
his senses absorbed by the scene that was taking plaeo 
before him. 

His danger and bis hunger were alike forgotten in tho 
invincible desire he felt to sec all that was going on. 

Ife watched, then, until the officer had finished reading 
the bill, and then he saw him turn round and say some¬ 
thing in rather a loud tone of voice. 

Jaek could only distinguish one word in all he said. 

That one word was—“ Howard.” 

This over, the officer smoothed the bill out upon one of 
the tables, and stuck it against one of the walls in the tap- 
room in a very conspicuous position indeed. 

Jack eonld see it, but it was too far off, and the light 
too insufficient for him to be able to make out even the 
large letters. 

Having stuck the bill up in the manner described, the 
Bow Street Eunner pointed to it and said something 
more. 

Then he abruptly quitted the room. 

Jack Sheppard now thought it was high time to be off. 

The Bow Street Eunner might be about to leave tho 
inn, and if he did so, Jack would run considerable risk of 
being seen. 

So, without waiting another moment, lie oneo more 
glided off into the darkness, taking his way across tho 
pathless fields towards the shed which had afforded him 
safe shelter so far. 

He made his way hither, because he knew of no better 
place to which he could repair. 

He was puzzled once or twice, for the darkness was 
in truth ‘perplexing; hut after a moment's consideration 
he would set forward again. 

At last the ruined shed appeared in sight. 

Desolate as it had looked when he first beheld it, it now 
seemed to Jaek something like a home 

Entering, he elosed the door. 
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The interior was pitchy dark. 

He shivered, too, with cold—with that damp, raw cold 
which seems to strike from the ground. 

He deposited his eatables upon the ground. 

How great a comfort a fire would have been! 

The genial warmth would not only have made that dis¬ 
mal shed appear more cheerful than it did, aud warmed 
his chilled blood, but it would also, he fancied, have alle¬ 
viated the aching and smarting of his legs, which were 
terribly galled by the fetters, and swollen to more than 
twice their usual size. 

His feet and legs, too. were very wet, and the damp 
garments clinging to his skin materially increased the dis¬ 
comfort which he experienced. 

But he was compelled to banish the thought, for a fire 
was utterly out of the question. 

He had not the materials wherewith to make it, for 
everything was soddened with water; nor had ho the 
means of striking a light—if ho had, he would not have 
worked his way out of Newgate in the dark as he did. 

So he Was forced to abandon the idea altogether. 

He contented himself with thinking that his position 
might be much, worse, for he might not have any food. 

Now, however, he was well provided with eatables, and 
there was no fear that he would perish of starvation just 
at present. 

The eggs he ate raw. 

In this way they were not so palatable as they would 
have been if cooked, but Jack ate them because he knew 
what a largo amount of nutriment they contained. 

He finished up his meal with a little of the bread and 
cheese, and tied the remainder up for future use. 

Then, feeliug much exhausted, he lay down in the 
warmest and most comfortable corner he could find, aud 
composed himself to sleep. 

The deep silence and the darkness were provocativo of 
slumber, and in a few moments Jack was unconscious of 
everything. 


f CHAPTEli CCCLXXXIV. 

JACK SHEPPARD FINDS IT NO EASY MATTER TO GET RID 
OF IIIS FETTERS. 

When Jack Sheppard awoke it was broad daylight. 

He started to his feet and looked about him. 

But he saw nothing to excite alarm or apprehension. 

On the contrary, all was as still as it had been during 
the whole of his stay there. 

Going to the duor of the shed, he once more looked 
out. 

But the prospect was as cheerless as ever. 

The rain still continued to fall down, without scarcely 
any intermission, and all the fields he could see wero 
partially under water. 

The ground, too, was so thoroughly saturated with 
water, that it seemed as soft as a bog. 

It made Jack uncomfortable when he saw the state of 
the weather, and he entered the shed again. 

Sitting down, he partook of some more bread and 
cheese, after which he felt much better. 

The first and most important thing he had to do was to 
got rid of his fetters, but how to do this was as great a 
puzzle as ever. 

Still, it was quite certain he would be obliged to dis¬ 
encumber himself of them, or else they would inevitably 
betray him, let him go where he would. 

But how was this to be done ? 

Jack set to work to think. 

He was rather clever in a general way in getting out of, 
these sort of difficulties, but on the present occasion he 
was ballled. 

He had not a tool of any description wherewith to rid 
himself of them, and liis hands were quite useless of 
themsolves. 

It was a long time before Jack could think of any ex¬ 
pedient whatever, but at last he hit upon one. 

Still, it was one that did not please him, and he would 
have been glad to devise a better; but be could not, so he 
was obliged to put it into execution. 

It was to obtain two .stones, and place tlie ring of bis 
fetter ju.«t where it fitted over his ankle upon one, while 
the other he was to use as a hammer. 

In this way he hoped to be able to beat these rings or 
b&zils into an oval form. 
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I If he could do this he felt sure he should be able to slip 
his heels through, aud so get rid of them. 

Having resolved upon this course, he looked about him 
for the stones, and having found two that would answer 
his purpose, he set to work in the manner wc have de¬ 
scribed. 

But the iron was too strong to bo bent by any such 
means. 

Moreover, every blow he struck inflicted excruciating 
pain upon him. 

But. Jack Sheppard would not have minded that much, 
if he could have seen that ho was making some progress 
with ]»is work. 

He had, however, no such encouragement. 

Ho could not sec that ho had made the least impression 
on the strong iron rings, and finally he flung away the 
stones in despair. 

IIo could almost have wept, so great was his disappoint¬ 
ment ; but he controlled this manifestation of weakness. 

Still ho might have been excused for giving way to 
grief in such a manner. 

It was a most disheartening prospect to look forward to. 

The difficulty of getting his feet out of the fetters 
would surely never be less than it was at that moment, 
and yet ho had tried his best, and found it impossible. 

Perplexed and grieved, Jack let his head sink between 
his hands, and for some moments gave way to despair. 

He had stayed in that shed quite as long as it was safe 
for him to do so. It was a lonely, out-of-the-way plaeo 
certainly, but still there were times when it was visited, 
aud when cattle wero stored in it, as the condition of the 
floor testified. 

Any visit, then, could not fail to be dangerous to Jack. 

But while the iron work still weighed upon his limbs, 
how was he to leave. There was great peril in travelling 
by night, and should anyone see tho fetters, discovery 
would be certain. 

And not only this, Jack Sheppard was anxious in tlie 
extreme to discover the whereabouts of Edgworth Bess, 
and take measures for removing her from Wild's etistody. 

He wished, also, to find bis old comrade, Blueskin, and 
be guided by him as to the best plan of action for him to 
adopt. 

But he was confined in that shed almost as much as if 
it was a prison. 

Ilis legs pained him dreadfully. 

In hammering the iron rings witli the stones he had 
bruised bis own limbs, and their swollen disordered state 
made them more than ever sensible to pain. 

He had not the courage to try this again. 

Suddenly he started. 

The sound of a footstep came upon his car. 

It came upon him witli great abruptness, and, as it 
seemed, the very moment ho heard the step the door of 
the shed was thrown open. 

Jack was sitting down. 

He had no time to start to his feet, so he endeavoured 
to cover over his fetters with the tails of his coat. 

A man appeared upon the threshold. 

A stout, red-faced, irascible-lookiug man, who in every 
way was tho living personification of an English farmer. 

Jack resolved to sit still, and brazen the matter out as 
well as he could. 

He fancied that while ho remained in this position there 
would not be so much to fear from a recognition. 

Everything would depend upon whether this man had 
heard the intelligence of his escape, and learned that a 
large reward had been offered. 

) f he was ignorant of this, Jack fancied he should be 
tiDle to invent a plausible tale that would deceive him. 

This was almost too much to hope far, though. 

Had ho not with his owu eyes seen a police officer in 
the ale-house of the next village reading a bill offering a 
reward for his recapture ? 

Such news would quickly spread in a little place where 
generally there was a great dearth of subject matter for 
conversation, and it was too much to hope that this man 
was quitG ignorant of all. 

These thoughts, which we have set down at some 
length, flashed through Jack Sheppard's mind in the 
course of a single moment. 

At first the man did not sec Jack, for ho happened to be 
sitting down in tho shade. 

But as soon as he caught sight of him, the man cried: 
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“Hallo—hallo! Who have wo hero ?” 

“ A poor devil,” replied Jack, in a whining voice, “who 
will he heartily glad of a little assistance.” 

“But who are yon ? What are yon doing here ? Don’t 
you know this is my cattle-shed, and that you are •.'oxn- 
inittiug a trespass ? Come, get up—tramp 

Jack uttered a dismal groan. 

“ There, there—don’t, make that, awful noise ! Got up 
and be off, and think yourself lucky that I lot you off so 
easily!" 

“ Worthy sir!" 

“ Eli—what ?” 

“I say I am very tired,” said Jack. “I have travelled 
many miles, and just when I was ready to lio down in the 
road and die of exhaustion, I spied this shed in the dis¬ 
tance, and crawled towards it in the hope that I might 
rest myself for a little while.” 

“ Kali—stuff! Get out! Do you think 1 can have my 
cattle-shed made a resting-place for all the tramps in the 
kingdom ? It isn’t likely! Be off with you!” 

“Let me stay here a little longer, good sir !” said Jack, 
who began to hope that this farmer-looking man had no 
suspicious of who he was; “ I am so very tired, and when 
I have rested a little while, I will go my ways in peace.” 

“Oh! will you?" 

“ I will indeed, sir!” 

“ But I don’t intend vou should remain here, and that’s 
Cat!” 

“ Surely, sir, you wouldn't he so cruel as to force me to 
leave this place when 1 have not strength enough to 
walk ? I am not doing you any harm, good sir, nor your 
shed either. You will let me stay, sir, Will you uot ?” 

“ Who are you, then ? Tell me who you are, and then 
I’ll see.” 

The farmer relented a little, being evidently touched by 
the manner in which Jack spoke to him. 

Now was the time, then, for Sheppard to exercise his 
invention, for it would never have done to have confessed 
who he was. 

Without appearing to hesitate, he replied : 

“ As I told you, sir, I am a poor unfortunate devil who 
was unlucky enough to get into a scrape.” 

“ What sort of a scrape ?” 

“ Well, you see, sir, I am an apprentice, and lived in the 
house along with my master, Mr. Smith.” 

“ And what’s your name ?” 

“John Jones, sir, at your service.” 

“ Well, go ou, and tell me what sort of a scrape you got 
into.” 

Jack laughed. 

“1 don’t know what you will say to it,” he said; “ but 
the fact is, 1 got very frieudly with my master’s ser¬ 
vant.” 

It was now the farmer's turn to laugh, and laugh he did 
with great heartiness. 

There was something which tickled his fancy in Jack’s 
apparently candid avowal. 

“ Go ou!” he cried, controlling his laughter with diffi¬ 
culty—“ go on, you dog, do. I can’t help laughing, it so 
reminds me of a-But go on, you rascal, go ou !” 

Jack was well pleased to think ho had put the farmer 
into a good temper, and this encouraged him to proceed, 
and call still further upon his imagination. 

“ Do you want to know all, sir ?” 

“Of course I do, you rascal! Ha, ha! And what was 
the result of you and your master’s servant being on such 
good terms with each other ?" 

“A very natural result!” 

“What was it ?” 

“Why, some little time afterwards my master fouud an 
increase had taken place in his family.” 

“Good—good! What next?" 

“Why, now comes the unfortunate part of my story, 
and the reason I am in this plight." 

“Well, well! Goon!” 

“My master sent the girl packing as soon as he could, 
and her child as well; and then what do you think the 
ungrateful girl did ?” 

“ Ha, ha—I don’t know ! Ilad you up before the magis¬ 
trate, perhaps?” 

“ That was just what she did do. Now, dou’t you call 
that ingratitude? W’liy, slio ought to have thanked 
me!” 

“ Go on with your tale! It fetches tears into my eyes 


—that it does! It so reminds me-! But go on—go 

on!” 

“ I have not much more to tell. She swore the child on 
to me, and the magistrate ordei’ed me to pay half-a-ci'oxvn 
a week!” 

The fanner rubbed his hands together. 

“Jxist the same!” he said—“just the same!” 

“ But that isn’t all!” said Jack, “He insisted upon my 
finding secxxrity for the regixlar payment of the money!” 

“ The devil!” 

“Well, I could not find any secui-ity—no ono would bo 
security for me! I was earning no wages, and was uot 
likely to be for some years. So the magistrate vei’y kindly 
sent me to Bi*idewell.” 

“ The deuce he did!” 

“ I can assure you he did !” 

“Then, all I can say, he was very hard upon you! 
Perhaps you wonder why I laughed at you ? I will toll 
you. When I was a youngster I got into the same scrape 
myself, and had half-a-crowu a week to pay for thirteen 
years! Ha, ha!” 

“ Perhaps you were able to pay the half-crown ?” 

“ Well, yes, I was.” 

“ That's just the difference between you and me, then. 
I was sent to Bi’idewell.” 

“ And how did you got out ?” 

“ Escaped.” 

“Eh?” 

“ Escaped.” 

I Escaped from Bridewell ?” 

II Vpa 

“When |” 

“ The day before yesterday,” 

“ And what have you been doing ever since?” 

“ Ti - aveiling from London on foot.” 

“And wbei’e are you going?” 

“ To Staffui’dsliire, where all my friends l’eside.” 

“ Oh!” 

“But I got tired on the way, and, having no money in 
my pocket, could not get a night’s lodging at an iiiu, so I 
crawled in here to rest myself.” 

“ Are you sure yoxi are speaking the truth ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, all I can say is you have been very hard done 
by. But some how or other, I can’t exactly beliove it.” 

“ W r hy not ?” 

“Well, I don’t.” 

“ I am son-y for that, sir; and if you will let me stay 
here a little while longer until I have rested myself, I will 
depart and give you no further trouble.” 

“Well, well!” 1 cau’t help disbelieving yoxx, you 
know.” 

“ Of course not!” 

“ However, stand up, and let me Lave a look at yoxx! 
When I see what yon are like, perhaps I shall believe 
you.” 

“ Why do you want me to stand up ?” 

“ To see you.” 

“ Can’t you sec me hei'e ?” 

“No, for hang mo if I don’t think you have got info the 
. darkest corner of the shed ! I can’t see you a bit. Stand 
j up, I say, and let nxo have a look at you, or you slia’n’t stay 
| in this shed a moment longer.” 

| The reader will undei'staud that the farmer had not seen 
i Jack’s fetters, and was cpiite ignorant that he was encum¬ 
bered with anything of the kind. 

But if Jack stood up, he could not fail to discover it. 

This would most likely engender suspicion. 

Jack was in a dilemma. 

He had very little time for making up his mind, but ixi 
the end be decided that the best thing ho coxxld do was to 
stand up and explain the circumstances as well as he 
could. 

So he l’ose to his feet. 

But as he did so, he could not prevent his fetters from 
clanking dismally against each oUier. 

The fai-mer started back a pace. 

“ What is that?” he said. 

“Oh, nothing!” replied Jack. 

“Nothing?” 

“ Well, that is, nothing particular.” 

“ Stand up, then !” 

“ I am standing up." 

“But come hei - e to the light! Let me Iock at you! 
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Why, may I never drink again if you have not got fetters 
en! 

“ I know that—didn’t I tell you so ?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I thought I did.” 

“ But how come you with fetters on ?” 

“ They were put on.” 

“ What for ?” 

“While I was in Bridewell." 

“But what for?” 

“Oh, nothing particular! I hit the jailer a topper 
once, and they said I was violent, and put these irons on 
me; but I made up my mind to escape, and I did so.” 

“ Oh indeed!” 

“ Yes—here I am!” 

“ I see you, and I’ll tell you what, my line spark—I 
don’t half like the look of you!” 

“ I am sorry for that.” 

“ I daresay you arc, but it strikes me you look more 
like some desperate burglar or murderer than anything 
else!” 

“ Well, everyone is entitled to his own opinion; and I 
am sorry my appearance does not please you.” 

“It don’t, and that’s Hat!” 

“ I have told you my history, and I thought you would 
be sorry for me.” 

“Bid you ?” 

“ I did indeed !” 

“ Then I ain’t! I dont like the looks of yon a bit, and 
the sooner you walk your carcass out of my shed, the better 
I shall be pleased!” 


there is no knowing how soon he may make the discovery, 
and I know very well his head will bo full of his meeting 
with me all the rest of the day. Oh, if I could only get 
rid of these fetters, how soon would I show them a clean 
pair of heels!” 

But the removal of tho fetters now seemed to bo a moro 
difficult matter than before, and there were clearly only 
two ways by which he could rid himself of them. 

One was, "to lile through the thick iron ring. 

The other, to punch the rivets out. 

There was no longer the least hope of bending them 
into an oval shape, and slipping them over his heels, as ho 
thought, he should be able to do. 

Tho flesh had swollen, both above and below these rings, 
to such a degree that they threatened to become perfectly 
buried. 

The pain was almost more than he could endure. 

He was compelled to call all hi3 fortitude to his aid. 

Jack watched the figure of the farmer until he dis¬ 
appeared from view, and then he went back into the shed 
again. 

“ I must leave here!” he said. “ And yet what a 
terrible risk to do so by daylight! Would that night 
would come! Many hours will have to elapse beforo 
then! I will try to disguise myself—that is the only thing 
1 can do.” 

Jack had very limited means of disguising himself, 
but lie made them all available to the utmost. 

lie took his cap and tore it into shreds, and then bound 
it on his head with a pocket handkerchief. 

He also tore his coat and stockings in many places. 

His intention was to make himself look as much like 


CHAPTER CCCLXXXV. 

THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH DISENCUMBERS JACK SHEP¬ 
PARD OF IIIS FETTERS. 

Jack Sheptard was sadly afraid that the suspicions of 
the farmer were aroused, and that he guessed who he 
really was; still, he was loth to think this without some 
better evidence of the fact. 

“ I will go directly,” said Jack, “if you would lend me 
a hammer and a punch, to get rid of these fetters; and I 
would thank you into the bargain!” 

“I daresay you would, my spark; hut I have no 
hammer and'punch to lend you, so you will have to do 
without; and let me tell you this once more, if you waut 
to please me, get out!” 

“ But it can’t do yon any hann to let me stay here! Let 
me rest myself and I will depart. You will never see me 
again, for I am going to a distant part of the kingdom.” 

“ And a good job too!” 

“ I wish I was there.” 

“ Well, you can stay and rest yourself!” 

“ Many thanks,” 

“ But, mind you, I don’t believe one word of all the long 
story you have told me, except that you have broken out 
of prison, and that I can readily credit.” 

“I am sorry that you disbelieve, me, sir,” said Jack, 
“ but at the same time I feel moro thankful than I can ex¬ 
press that you have promised to let mo stay here to rest 
myself, for I feel now that if I attempted to walk a few 
yards I should sink to the earth.” 

“ You do look tired, and if you have travelled from 
London with that weight at your heels, I am quite sure 
you must be! Iam not hard-hearted enough to turn you 
off, but don’t let me see you hero when 1 come back 
again!” 

With these words the former rather abruptly q” ; tted 
the shed. 

Jack hastened to tho door and watched him take his 
course across the fields. 

By the attitude of the farmer he could tell that ho was 
thinking over what had just occurred. 

“ This will no longer be a place for me!” said Jack to 
himself. “ I must be off—there’s no doubt about that. 
He may not suspect me much now, but if he happens to 
come a,cross any of those fellows I saw in the public- 
house last night, and they get telling him about my escape, 
he will conclude) at once "who I really am.” 

There seemed an extreme degree of probability about 
this. 

“Yes, I must be off!” continued Jack Sheppard, uneon- 
eslouely uttering his thoughts aloud—“I must be off, for 


a wandering mendicant as possible. 

In this attempt he succeeded tolerably well. 

Fortunately his great-coat was long, and this concealed 
his fetters pretty well. 

With one of the strips of cloth he tied them to his legs 
in such a manner as would, he hoped, prevent them from 
jingling. 

But he could not, with all his art, altogether hido 
them from view, though they might escape notice at a 
casual glance. 

As soon as he had done this, Jack made a hearty meal, 
and stored the rest of his provisions about his person in 
the best manner he could. 

Thcu he cautiously peeped forth. 

He was unable to catch a glimpse of anyone. 

Not without some regret he emerged from the shed. 

It had afforded him safe shelter for many hours, aud 


consequcutly he felt a kind of affection for it. 

Now, however, it was untenable. 

Jack glanced up at the sun, which was shining brightly 
in the sky, though rather low down on the horizon. 

This glance enabled him to define the four points of tho 


compass. 

He determined not to make his way back to the village 
from which lie had procured the provisions, hut to leave 
it on his left hand, and take a northerly direction. 

His intention was, if he could get rid of his fetters, to 
make his way back to London by a circuitous route. 

Every few yards he weut he would pause and look 
keenly and searchingly all around him, so as to be aware 
at tho earliest possible momeut when any persons made 
their appearance. 

But he seemed to have those fields all to himself, for he 
was not able to see a single individual. 

Encouraged by this, he pushed on, and ere long ho quite 
lost sight of tho shed. 

Whether the fanner returned to it was more than he 


ever Knew. .,, , „ . 

Concealing himself as much as possible by walking 
behind hedges, and stooping down as he went so that his 
head should not be seen above them, Jack proceeded for a 
long time without meeting with any interruption. 

At length, however, ho saw a village in the distance 
beforo him. 

Wbat village it was he had no idea, but fancied it must 
he Tottenham. 

To approach this any more closely would be unwise, 
especially during daylight. . , 

Besides, he had already got quite as far away from 
London as he desired to be. , , , ,, 

He was looking forward to the time when he should 
return to the scene of his old exploits. 
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Under these circumstances, then, he very naturally 
looked about him for some place of concealment. 

But ho was unable to see another shed. 

Still he cast his eyes all around, but lie could see nothing 
but some tall evergreen trees, which grew at a little 
distance to the right of the spot upon which he 
stood. 

He debated in his own mind whether he should hide in 
one of these. 

“ I have heard of such a thing,” he muttered. “Did 
not King Charles hide in a tree when all his enemies were 
after him? Of course he did. And why shouldn’t I ?” 

There was no earthly reason why Jack shoe 1 '* net 
follow his example if lie thought proper. 

Jack paused a moment to consider. 

“1 have a great mind to try it. I can’t see any other 
place, and I am very tired. I have some hours to 
wait, and I think I could spend them as well there as any¬ 
where. It’s no good walking on any further; I will climb 
up and chance it. 

Having made up his mind, Jack Sheppard directed his 
steps towards the little clump of trees which had attracted 
his notice. 

They were conspicuous in consequence of the deep 
green colour of their foliage, which showed out in re¬ 
markable contrast to the bare and leafless branches of the 
other trees. 

On his way Jack abated none of his caution. 

He w T as somewhat surprised to find, however, that these 
trees grew on the margin of a rather broad road. 

Upon seeing this, Jack hesitated as to whether he should 
carry out his original intention. 

By the appearance which the road presented, it seemed 
as though it was tolerably well frequented. 

Still, from behind the hedge where he stood Jack 
commanded a view for a considerable distance up and 
down it, but he could not see anyone approaching. 

“ It’s no good hesitating,” he said at length. “ There 
seems to lie nobody about. I will climb up, and who 
knows ? I might discover something!” 

To Jack Sheppard the task of climbing a treo was very 
easily performed, and though his fetters were in the way 
he accomplished the feat without difficulty. 

Tor one thing, the branches grew so near the ground 
that he had but to give a spring aud take hold of one with 
his hands. 

All he had to do then was to draw himself up by means 
of the muscles in his anus. 

In less time, then, than anyone would have believed 
was necessary for the accomplishment of such an act, 
Jack Sheppard was up in the treo and ensconced among 
the branches. 

From the road below ho felt there was no danger of 
being seen, for the long dark branches of the tree afforded 
an effectual screen. 

Jack Sheppard fancied ho should be able to spend the 
day here quite comfortably. 

lire long, however, he perceived in the distance the 
form of a man. 

He was on foot, and trudging along at a steady pace. 

There was nothing in his appearance calculated to 
attract notice, and yet Jack looked at him attentively. 

The reason for this was simple enough. 

Jack had _ nothing whatever to do to pass away the 
time, and this was the first human being ho had seen since 
he parted with the farmer. 

He watched this man, then, with a degree of curiosity 
aud interest that was really remarkable. 

As the man came nearer, Jack noticed that he carried in 
one hand a kind of pail or can. 

In tho other he carried what looked like a bundle of 
walking-sticks. 

Jack grew more interested than ever. 

I he next thing he noticed was that the man carried a 
kind of pouch, which was suspended from his shoulders by 
a leather strap. 

What, was in this pouch Jack could not tell. 

The man trudged on steadily enough until he came to 
the treo in which Jack was concealed. 

Then he paused. 

Jack’s interest now gave way to wonder. 

“ I think that will do !” the man said. 

As he spoke, he put the can ho was carrying down on 
the ground, and as soon as Jack caught a glance at this he 


understood what the man was, and what his object was 
too. 

Ho was a bill-sticker. 

The ran contained a brush and a quantity of paste. 

The bundle of sticks he used for placing the bills against 
any object which lie could not reach without their aid. 

The pouch by his side contained bills. 

Jack reeeeived practical proof that his surmises were 
correct, for, with the speed and dexterity produced by long 
practice, he posted a bill on the trunk of the tree. 

So intently was Jack occupied in watcLing this man 
that he had failed to notice that a man was approaching 
from the opposite direction, aud did not see him until he 
halted close to the bill-sticker. 

“ Hallo!” he cried. “ What’s the game, mate ?" 

The bill-sticker turned round. 

“ Can't you see ?” he asked. 

“1 can see sununat stickiug to the tree.” 

“ Can’t you read ?” 

“ Not 1! What do I want with laming ?" 

“Well, since you can't read,” said the bill-sticker, “I 
will tell you what it says on that paper, .and when you 
hear it, if vou don’t wiah you had learned to read, call mo a 
horse!” 

“ Go on, then, let ns hear it!” 

“Well, it offers five hundred pounds reward for the ap¬ 
prehension of the notorious burglar, Jack Sheppard !” 

“ Lor’! five bun-” 

“ Dred pounds!” 

“My eye!” 

“ You understand the King offers this money to anyone 
who shall capture this Jack Sheppard and lodge him in 
jail!” 

“ Lor’, does he ? My eye! Don’t I wish I could drop 
across him!” 

“Listen!” said the bill-sticker. “He lias escaped from 
Newgate, in which prison lie lay under sentence of death. 
He is a young-looking chap—very tliiu. Inclined to be 
dark—is dressed in the costume of a gentleman, aud is 
supposed to have part of his fetters upon him.” 

“ Oli, lawks, don’t I wish I knew where he was J” 

•Well, keep your eyes open, and look well at every¬ 
body, aud then you will staud as good a chance of ob¬ 
taining the reward as anyone else.” 

“ Won’t I, that’s aK ! Good morning, Mr. Bill-sticker! 
I must go ; but I be much obleegcd to you, I bo !” 

With these words, the rustic continued on his way. 

The bill-sticker took up his apparatus, aud trudged off 
in the opposite direction. 

We leave the reader to imagine Jack’s feelings while ho 
listened to this conversation. 

He watched the two men until they were both out of 
sight, 

“ IIow pleasant!” he said, at length. “ I suppose that 
infernal bill-sticker will go on pasting those bills up every¬ 
where. Why, England, in a little time, will be too hot to 
hold me. Confound him! And that other lubber. What 
shall I do?” 

Jack Sheppard was rather perplexed. 

lie rubbed his head reflectively. 

“I don't see why I should leave that bill there!” ho 
said. “ I will go down and get it. It will make one tho 
less. I don't see either, why I should be annoyed by 
people stopping to read it just under my nose, besides, I 
should like to know what it is about.” 

Jack looked up and down the road very carefully. 

He could not, however, see anyone coming. 

Cautiously, and yet rapidly, he commenced tho descent 
of the tree. 

Just before he quitted the protecting shadow of its 
branches, he gave another glance up aud down tho road. 

But it was quite deserted, and so, without more ado, 
Jack dropped on to the ground. 

To possess himself of the bill was but the work of a 
moment, for the paste was quite wet, and he stripped it 
off the bark of the',tree very easily. 

Crushing it up, he.'thrust it into bis pocket, aud asceudod 
the tree with all speed. 

In a moment more lie had gained liis old position. 

With trembling hands, then, he smoothed out the bill 
aud began to read it. 

He found the bill-sticker was quite correct. 

A reward of live hundred pounds was offered by tho 
Government for his apprehension, to be paid to any person 



or persons who should lodge Lim in one of Hia Majesty’s 
prisons. v 

The bill gave no particulars of the manner in which 
he had effected his escape, but simply stated that he had 
broken out of Newgate while confined there under sen¬ 
tence of death. 

The document concluded with a tolerably accurate 
description of his personal appearance. 

Having read the bill from beginning to end twice, Jack 
crumpled it up again and put it into his pocket. 

“This is a very comfortable state of things!” he re¬ 
marked-—“ I shall fancy now that every person I see has 
read one of those infernal bills and is on the look-out for 
me! Well, never mind—I cannot help it! I should 
advise those who attempt to interfere with me to look 
after themselves—that's all!” 

With these words, Jack relapsed into silence. 

His meditations, however, ran chiefly on the bills, and 
the effects they were likely to produce. 

In this manner he passed away the time until night 
No , 80.— Blues kin. 


Plenty of people and vehicles passed below him along 
the road, but of course no notice was taken of him. 

He made another hearty meal from his store of provi¬ 
sions, and then, when night came, he felt not only rested, 
but strong too. 

He did not venture to descend until it was quite dark. 

Then he lowered himself out of the tree. 

The road which the trees skirted was deserted, and he 
made up his mind to run the risk of proceeding along it 
like an ordinary pedestrian. 

There was a gap in the hedgo close by, and through 
this he forced his way. 

In another moment he was in the road, trudging slowly 
towards the village. 

CHAPTER CCCLXXXVL 

JACK SHEPPARD MEETS WITH A FRIEND AT AN UNE5* 
FECT ED MuilEN'T. 

It was a very dark ni^ht. 


So. * 60 . 
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Jack was glad of this, because there was less fear of his 
feeing discovered or noticed. 

Without meeting with a soul, or having any incident 
worthy of record, Jack walked about a mile along the 
road. 

lie then came in sight of some buildings, and he imme¬ 
diately became more cautious in his progress. 

All the way he went, however, his miud was occupied 
with one idea. 

That was, to get rid of his fetters. 

Ho felt that forthe sake of being free from them he would 
gladly run a considerable amount of risk. 

Presently Jack paused. 

J ust a little way further on, on tho left-hand side of the 
road, he could see the dim outlines of a shed. 

Prom the window and door of this place there issued 
bright but fitful beams of light. 

Jack guessed in a moment that it was a blacksmith’s 
shop. 

llere, then, was a place containing the tools that would 
free him from his fetters. 

Put was tliero any hope that he would be able to obtain 
them ? 

lie crept forward slowly. 

In about a moment, the blacksmith’s shop was reached. 

Jack paused near the window, which consisted merely 
of an aperture in the wall, which could be closed, if neces¬ 
sary, by a wooden shutter. 

Grasping this shutter, Jack bent forward, and peeped 
ints the shed. 

It coutained only one person. 

lie was a blacksmith evidently, and was engaged st his 
trade 

Jack watched for several moments. 

“Shall 1 risk it?” he asked himself. “Perhaps I can 
bribe him to remove the irons! I have some money by 
me, and I could not put it to a better use. I have a good 
mind to try. Suppose I tell him the same tale as I told 
the farmer? He believed it, and why should not this 
blacksmith ? I have a great mind to try it ou.” 

Jack deliberated some moments longer. 

It was no trifling thing that he was about to do. 

The blacksmith probably enough had seen one of the 
bills offering a reward for his apprehension, and if so, he 
would recognise him from the description at once. 

Had his position been less desperate thau it was, Jack 
would have continued on his way, in tho hope of getting 
rid of his irons in some less dangerous manner. 

But, under the circumstances, he resolved to make the 
trial. 

He walked slowly to the door of the shop. 

The fierceness of the blaze had now somewhat decreased, 
eo his body was not revealed with that degree of bright¬ 
ness that it would have been had he entered a littlo while 
previously. 

Hearing a footstep, the blacksmith looked up from the 
piece of iron he had been fashioning. 

He eyed his visitor inquiringly. 

Jack stepped in quickly, aud took up his positiou iu the 
shade. 

“ Who are you ?” said the blacksmith. “ What do you 
want ?’’ 

In reply to this interrogation. Jack repeated, with little 
variation, the tale that he had told to the farmer. 

In conclusion, he said : 

“ So now you know how it is that I have got these fet¬ 
ters ou. I am not very rich, but I dare say I could find 
twenty shillings to give you, if you would take a hammer 
and punch, and knock the rivets out!” 

The blacksmith shook his head. 

“ You have told me a very plausible tale,” he said—“ a 
very plausible tale indeed! It might do with some folks, 
but it won’t do with me! Oh dear no!—not at all! I 
know you!” 

Jack started violently, and clenched his fists. 

The blacksmith rested his arms on the handle of his 
sledge-hammer, and looked with a smile into Jack's face. 

“Yes,” he said, “ I know you! You are Jack Shep¬ 
pard ! I haVe seen a hill offering five hundred pounds to 
anyone who should lodge you iu jail!” 

Jack uttered a curse. 

“It’s a fact, I cau assure you!” said the blacksmith, 
calmlv. 

“Well, since you know who I am,” growled Jack 


Sheppard, “perhaps you will try to take me prisoner? (for 
your own sake, I should advise you to let me alone! You 
will find it no easy matter to effect my capture! I look a 
stripling, I know, but I have more strength than perhaps 
you would give me credit for!” 

“Don t put yourself about!” 

“ I don’t intend.” 

“1 mean, you have no cause to be frightened of mo!” 

Jack laughed. 

“ 1 never was frightened yet!” 

“ You either don’t or won't understand me!” replied tho 
blacksmith. “1 know you—I recognised you in a moment 
—hut I wish you uo harm. You are a clever fellow, and I 
admire you for your cleverness!” 

The blacksmith hold out his hand as he spoke. 

Jack was so surprised by this speech, so different as it 
was to what he had expected, that for a moment he stood 
quite bewildered. 

He did uot kuow whether to take the proffered hand 
or not. 

The blacksmith observed his hesitation, and seemed to 
understand it. 

Do not feel doubtful of my good faith,” he said. “ I 
assure you I am quite sincere! Shake bauds with me ! 
We shall be friends—I feel certain of it!” 

•Jack recovered himself. 

He looked keenly into the blacksmith’s swarthy coun¬ 
tenance. 

The result of tho scrutiny was perfectly satisfactory. 

The expression which appeared upon it was certainly 
friendly to him. 

Therefore Jack hesitated no louger, but stretched out 
his hand. 

The blacksmith seized it with manifest eagerness aud 
pleasure. 

He shook it warmly—rather too warmly to he pleasant. 

Jack could scarcely endure the pressure. 

“ I seems, then, that I have found au unexpected and 
unlooked-for friend,” he said. 

“ You have!” responded the blacksmith, heartily. 

“ But how is it that you are not tempted by the re¬ 
ward ?” 

“ I am not—let that suffice. I don't want such dirty 
mouey—I don’t believe it would do me or anyone else any 
good. You have douo what was firmly believed to he an 
impossibility, and I think that you fully deserve your 
freedom, now that you have made your escape!” 

“ I wish my foes would think so!” said Jack, with a 
sigh—“they do uot, that is quite clear, or they would uot 
have offered such a large reward for my recapture!” 

“Very true! They do not, that is certain; but still, I 
thiuk you fully deserve your freedom, aud I will help you 
all I can.” 

“Thanks—thanks!” said Jack, who was completely 
overpowered when ho found how friendly-disposed tho 
man was to him. 

“ Thanks—thanks! You have indeed the power to 
perform, a service for mo, the value of which is quite 
beyond calculation !” 

“I rejoice to hear it!” 

“ These fetters, which I have asked you to knock off for 
me, are terrible impediments; and, unless 1 am freed from 
them, all my previous exertions will be thrown away.” 

“Say you so?” cried the blacksmith; “then you shall 
soon be rid of those encumbrances—I will have tho rivets 
out in a twinkling!” 

He turned round and searched in a box of tools. 

Jack’s heart beat high with joy and hope. 

Indeed, he could hardly bring himself to believe in the 
reality of the good fortune which had befallen him. 

Having selected a punch that would answer his pur¬ 
pose, the blacksmith approached Jack with a small hammer 
in his hand. 

“ Put your foot up on to that anvil,” he said, “ and in 
less time than you can say 1 Jack Ilobiuson ’ the rivet 
will be out!” 

Jack put his foot on the anvil, as requested. 

He found the blacksmith had spoken truth. 

Iu less time than he could have believed possible, t'ue 
fetters fell clanging to tho ground. 

How strange it seemed, that the task which had baffled 
all Jack’s efforts should be so easily performed! 

Having tho proper tools made all the difference. 

One leg having thus been freed from the heavy mass of 
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iron-work which encumbered it, Jack hastened to place 
the other on the anvil, in order that it might bo subjected 
10 the same process. 

When the punch was placed just upon the rivet, one 
stroke with the hammer did the business. 

Jack Sheppard was onco more, in every sense of the 
word, a free man. 

“There you are!” said the blacksmith, as he threw the 
hammer and punch on one side. 

* l Thanks—thanks!” cried Jack, in a voice which 
showed how deeply grateful he felt. “ Had I the wealth 
of the world, I could not repay you for this service!” 

_ “ Pooh, pooh! Say no mere about that, I beg! I never 
did anything with greater willingness in all my life! 
However, if you are inclined to show your grati¬ 
tude-” 

“Tell me how I can testify the extent of my obligation, 
and you will see how readily I shall do so!” 

“ Well, then, if you would not mind, I should like you 
to give me a precise account of the manner in which you 
mado your escape.” 

“ I will do so willingly!” replied Jack. 

“ I mean, I should like you to tell me all—evon now you 
got out of your cell.” 

“In fact, all tho particulars from first to last ?f 

“Just so.” 

“H that is all, I will soon do that.” 

‘I desire no more. I don't know how it is, but I have 
always felt a very great degree of interest in all that you 
have done. I like your brave spirit, and I would fain hear 
all I can concerning you.” 

“ I will do my best to satisfy you.” 

“Come, then—I have done work for to-night! My 
houso is hard by. Come with me, and then you can tell 
me your tale at your case.” 

“But-” said Jack, hesitatingly. 

“Fear nothing!” said the blacksmith, who seemed to 
guess his thought, and to comprehend the meaning of his 
hesitation—“I am a single man, and live alone in my 
house; we shall be as much by ourselves there as we are 
here.” 

“ That is all right, then!” said Jack, “ as you must be 
aware, I am obliged to be very cautious.” 

“ I know you are; but come—all is well, believe m* J” 

“ I do not doubt you.” 

“Iam glad to hear that! It would have grieved me 
greatly had you suspected me. This way, then!” 

The blacksmith passed out of the shod, and closed tho 
door after him. 

Jack followed close at his heels. 

As soon as he had properly secured the door, Jack’s new¬ 
found friend led tho way to a houso which stood at no 
great distance from the forge. 

“Here we are!” said the smith, as soon as they arrived 
at it—“ this is my abode.” 

He opened the front door, as he spoke, with a key that he 
took from his pocket. 

Jack scarcely knew what to think of this adventure. 

He was fully conscious of but one tiling only, and that 
was, that ms body was no longer weighed down by the 
fetters. 

Still, ho could not think that tho blacksmith was insin¬ 
cere, or that he contemplated any evil designs against 
kirn. 

He seemed to look upon Jack as a very singular speci¬ 
men of tho human race. 

He was, too, without the temptation of delivering him 
up for the sake of the reward, for he had sutlicient to 
satisfy all his wants. 

Whatever suspicions might have lingered about Jack's 
heart were completely dispelled when ho entered the 
house. ' 

His conductor led him into a comfortable room, and 
placed upon the table a repast such as Jack had not for a 
length of time beheld. 

Foaming home-brewed ale, too, was produced, ami the 
blacksmith invited Jack to eat heartily. 

During the meal, and for some time afterwards, Jack 
occupied hims elf in relating at length the particulars of 
his escape from Newgate. 

It was easy to see that the blacksmith listened to every 
detail with the utmost attention. 

By his manner, it would seem as though he was treasuring 
up every word in his memory. 


The narrative was one well calculated to inspire interest 
! in almost any breast. 

At length Jack finished. 

“ That is all!” ho cried. 

“You havo paid me over and over,” said the black¬ 
smith, “ for the service which I have rendered you! I 
would not have missed such a narrative for the world!” 

“ I am glad you are pleased with it.” 

“ There is only one thing that I am surprised at.” 

“ And what is that ?” 

“Nay—nay! It is only a thought of my own, and you 
ouglit to know your own business best.” 

“ What mean you?” 

“Nothing.” 

“ Come, speak out! There is something which strikes 
you as being singular.” 

“Just so!” 

“I could tell as much by your manner.” 

“ But never mind; it is no business of mino !” 

“ Speak out—do speak out!” said Jack, who had a 
strange, undefined feeling at his heart that he was 
about to hear something of a very startling character 
indeed. “Speak out, I pray you! What is it that seems 
singular ?” 

The blacksmith looked confused, as though ho was at a 
loss to know how to put his thoughts into words. 

He stammered and paused, but said nothing. 

Jack’s anxiety was unendurable. 

“ Speak!” he said. “ Why do you hesitate ?” 

“Well, then,” said tho blacksmith, desperately, “I was 
afraid of offending you by speaking my thoughts too 
plainly. I always thought you a brave fellow, aud indeed 
what you have said to-night is quite enough to provo it, 
aud yet I cannot liolp thinking it strange—W 

“ What—what ? ” 

“ That you, being so bold, should only attempt to ac¬ 
complish your own escape.” 

“ My own escape ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I do not understand you!” said t Jack, with a puzzled 
air. 

“ I mean what I have said.” 

“But why should I trouble about effecting the escape of 
anyone else ? I had quite enough to look after myself.” 

“ Why did you not trouble about anything else ? That’s 
just what puzzles me.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ When your friend was in Newgate.” 

“My friend?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ In Newgate?” 

“ I have never heard of his escape. Is he free ?” 

“ Who do you mean ?” cried Jack, starting to his feet 
with a suddenness and violence that rather alarmed the 
blacksmith. “Who do you mean ?” he repeated eagerly, 
almost fiercely. 

“ Why, your friend.” 

“Whatfriend ?” 

“ Blueskin.” 

“lilueskin?” 

“ Yes. But why all this excitement ?” 

Jack sank down in his chair again. 

He covered his face with his hamls. 

The revelation had come upon him with as much un¬ 
expectedness as suddenness. 

The reader will bear in mind that Jack Sheppard was 
quite ignorant of the fact that Blueskin was a prisoner in 
Newgate. 

'That piece of information had been most zealously kept 
from him by his foes. 


CHAPTER CCCLXXXVII. 

JACK SHEPPARD HITS UPON THE NOVEL EXPEDIENT OP 
CUTTING DOIVN TYBUKN TKEE IN ORDER TO PREVENT 
THE EXECUTION OP BLUESKIN. 

For several moments, Jack Sheppard sat silent and motion¬ 
less. 

The blacksmith regarded him with the utmost surprise. 
“ Blueskin in prison!’’ Jack murmured at length. “ Good 
heavens, can it be possible ?’’ 

“You were ignorant, then,” said tho blacksmith, “ that 
he was an inmate of Newgate at tho same time as your¬ 
self?” 
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Jack looked up. 

“ Nothing was further from my thoughts. I had uo 
idea of such a thing.” 

“ That accounts for it, then !” 

“ Had I been awaro of it, 1 would never have loft A' J?- 
gate without him. I would have pulled down every 
stone until I reached his cell, and would either have 
escaped with him, or remained behind and kept him 
company,-” 

“ Give me your hand,” said the blacksmith, suddenly. 
“ I think all the better of you after that speech. I could 
not imagine how you could be so selfish as to escape your¬ 
self, and leave him behind.” 

“ As I tell you, I had no idea he was in Newgate, and 
yet I wondered what was the reason he nov*W communi¬ 
cated with me.” 

“ It was out of his power, Jack.” 

“ It seems so.” 

“ Then you know nothing of his trial 

“ Nothing.” 

“ I can scarcely believe it possible." 

“ I know nothing, I assure you; but do aot hesitate 
another moment—tell me all yon know. Perhaps even 
now I may not bo too lato to save him !” 

“ I cannot tell you a very great deal.” 

“ Where was ho captured ?” 

“ In Drury Lane.” 

“ At the Black Lion ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ By whom ?” 

“Jonathan Wild.” 

“ Well, what next ?” 

“ Blueskin was taken to Newgate, of course, and there 
he remained until last Thursday, when ho was brought up 
at the bar of the Old Bailey to take his trial.” 

“What was the charge ?” 

“ Highway robbery!” 

“And the verdict?” 

“ Guilty!” 

“ I thought so!” 

“ But stop! I have not told you all—anil yet, perhaps 
you may kuow this.” 

“If it is connected with Blueskin’s imprisonment, I 
kuow nothing.” 

u Well, then, just when Blueskin was about to be placed 
in tho dock, Jonathan Wild came up to him, and began 
saying aggravating things.” 

“Well—well?” 

“And so, what do you think Blueskin did ?” 

“ I have no idea.” 

“ Why, he snatched a knife from one of the turnkeys, 
and cut Jonathan’s throat with it!” 

Jack shrieked with joy. 

“ Then he revenged himself ?” he said. 

“no did.” 

“ Is Jonathan dead ?” 

“No.” 

“ I thought not!” 

“ You thought not ?” 

“ Y’es.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because he was bom to be hanged!" 

The blacksmith stared at Jack in undisguised astonish¬ 
ment. 

Such a thought as that Jonathan Wild, the thief-taker, 
who hanged other people, was born to be hanged himself, 
had never entered his imagination. 

“ He had a narrow escape from Blueskin’s knife, at any 
rate,” ho said—“a very narrow escape indeed ! From 
what I heard last, it seems the chances of his recovery are 
very slight indeed!” 

“ Ho will get over it, never fear!” 

Ho then questioned tho blacksmith more particularly 
with respect to what had befallen Blueskin, and ere long 
ho succeeded in obtaining from him all the information he 
possessed. 

At the end of the conversation, Jack Sheppard rose to 
his feet. 

Ho had heard that Blueskin’s execution was fixed to 
take place on the following morning. 

The night was now far advanced. 

What steps could he take—what course could he pur¬ 
sue—to meet the current of events ? 

He knew not. 


1 “ I must leave here at once,” he said. “ In a few lionra 

day will dawn, and I have more work before me than I shall 
[ be able to accomplish, I am afraid! H I fail, 1 will perish 
with him; but it will go hard with me if I don’t save 
him!” 

The blacksmith was astonished. 

Jack took him by the hand. 

“ Farewell!” he said. “ Do not seek to detain mo! I 
am more grateful to you than words or actions can ex¬ 
press; but I must leavo you! The ties of friendship 
drag me away ! Farewell! 1 shall never forget you!” 

“ Nor I you!” said the blacksmith, as he led Jack to the 
door. 

Here they parted from each other. 

Jack bounded off through tho darkness, and was out of 
sight in a moment. 

Ho went in tho direction of London. 

He ran on at full speed in a straight line, disregarding 
every obstacle that lay before him in his path. 

Ho paused at length. 

But it was not until he was compelled to do so by sheer 
exhaustion. 

Panting for breath, he sank down upon the ground. 

Ho had reached tho outskirts of Loudon. 

And now, for the first time, ho began to ask himself 
what ho should do. 

It was all very well for him to announce his intention of 
saving Blueskin or perishing with him, hut it was neces¬ 
sary to have some plan for future operations. 

What could lie do ? 

That was a question he over and over again asked him¬ 
self. 

But in vain. 

He could find no reply. 

“ I cannot break into Newgate,” he said, “ and carry 
him off by main force, that is quite clear! IIow, then, am 
I to prevent his execution to-morrow morning ? There is 
no time to get together a number of people and attempt 
a rescue, or I would try that. There is, indeed, no time 
for anything!” 

Ho rose to his feet. 

“I must do my best. Lot me see—whore am I? London 
lies to the eastward. Why—stay! It cannot he; and 
yet- Yes, it is! I am in Tyburn Fields!” 

Jack had spoken truly. 

All unconsciously he had directed his steps towards the 
fatal spot where his comrade was doomed to suffer on the 
morrow. 

The hideous, triangular-shaped gallows was not iu 
sight, but some strange feeling sprang up in Jack’s breast, 
and impelled him to make his way towards it. 

He walked on at a rapid pace. 

Jack was tolerably familiar with the topography of the 
environs of London, and ho was able to direct his stops 
to his destination unfalteringly. 

At length he halted within a few yards of the gallows, 
which roared itself sombre and epectral-like from the 
ground. 

The outlines of the dreadful instrument of death were 
but dimly visible. 

They assimilated too much in colour with the dark sky 
behind. 

But Jack made out the three upright posts and their 
horizontal beams readily enough. 

“Accursed tree!” ho said, unconscious that ho was 
uttering his thoughts aloud—“accursed tree! Fit emblem 
of our boasted civilisation! Tho law’s last punishment! 
—the reward of crime! Your timbers groan for more 
fruit! Tho day is not far distant when Jonathan Wild 
shall hang dangling from your beams; then I shall be 
satisfied ! Yes, I feel that if I ran only see that day, I 
shall end my days in peaco ! By the evil machinations of 
Jonathan Wild, my father perished here, and I have with 
difficulty avoided tho like fate. Shall Blueskin he another 
victim? Never! Bather would I razo the whole struc¬ 
ture to the earth! Ha! I have a thought!” 

Jack broke off suddenly. 

In the midst of his vain exclamations, a thought had 
occurred to him. 

“ I have it!” he cried again. “ I have it! I know 
what I will do, now! I will cut down Tyburn Tree I 
Ila, ha! A good thought!—a very good thought! It 
shall be done. IIow astonished the sheriffs will be when 
they arrive and find the gallows has disappeared! Hurrah I 
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I will do it, and then they will have some trouble in hang¬ 
ing Blueskin to-morrow, I fancy!” 

It was a strange thought that. 

It occurred to Jack by pure accident. 

As he said, there would indeed be some difficulty in 
carrying the sentence of the law into effect. 

What permanent advantages might arise from it he did 
not consider so deeply as he ought to have done. 

The idea of razing the gallows to the ground tickled his 
fancy. 

It was an achievement which would give him great plea¬ 
sure to perform. 

But he had not the tools requisite for such a purpose. 

He resolved to set about obtaining them at once. 

An axo was indeed all he wanted. 

He glanced around him. 

The darkness was most intense. 

The spot upon which he stood was about as lonely and 
desolate a one as any round London. 

How different it is now! 

Tyburn Fields have been built upon. 

They have been covered with palatial residences, and 
now Tyburnia, as the district is called, is one of the most 
fashionable in all London. 

Upon the very identical spot where the' old gallows 
stood, a noble mansion has been erected. 

Those curious in such matters may desire to look upon 

it. 

For the satisfaction of these we give tho information. 

It is No. 49, Connaught Square. 

This square is near the junction of the Edgwaro Road 
and Oxford Street. 

It is situated, indeed, between St. Georgo’s burying- 
ground and the first-named thoroughfare. 

The circumstance that this house stands upon tho exact 
spot where Tyburn Tree formerly was, is specified in the 
lease. 

However, all this is from our story. 

When Jack Sheppard looked around him, he could not 
see the least trace of a human habitation. 

Where was ho to obtain what he required ? 

After a moment’s hesitation, Jack started off at a run 
towards London. 

He knew lie was more likely to meet with houses in that 
direction than any other. 

After going soiue distance, Jack perceived before him a 
small house, or rather cottage. 

He slackened his speed to reconnoitre. 

“ Why,” he said, “ I know this place! I know it quite 
well! Why, this is Peter Sansom’s, who used to work for 
my old master, John Roots! Why, in time past I have 
often come here, and I know every trick and turn about 
the placo! I shall get what I want, for certain !” 

This was a fortunate thing for Jack. 

Until he came in sight of the house, he had forgotten all 
about it. 

Now all rushed back to his mind. 

Jack recollected that at the back of the house was a shed 
in which Peter Sansom was wont to work. 

Towards this shed Jack made his way with stealthy 
steps. 

Knowing the ground so intimately as he did, was a 
great advantage to him. 

He reached the door of tho shed, and opened it without 
difficulty and without creating the least alarm. 

lie entered. 

Tho darkness of the place was profound, but he had no 
means of procuring a light, and so ho was compelled to 
grope about in order to lind what ho wanted. 

After much delay he succeeded. 

His hand grasped an axe which was in a basket con¬ 
taining a number of other carpenter’s tools cf all shapes 
and sizes. 

Jack seized the axe and took his departure. 

With all speed he made his way back to Tyburn. * 

The night, which had all along been dark and threaten¬ 
ing, now changed to rain. 

This materially added to the discomfort of Jack’s 
position. 

Still he heeded it not. 

Delighted to have the means of levelling the hated 
gallows to the ground, Jack hastened onward. 

He was, on the whole, rather pleased with the rain than 
otherwise, and hoped that it would continue. 


He was aware that it was no unusual occurrence, 
on tho night before tho day fixed for the execution of a 
criminal of more than usual importance, for people to 
take their stand near Tyburn Tree, and wait patiently the 
hour of execution. 

They considered the good position they would thus se¬ 
cure, ample compensation for long hours of waiting. 

This rain, however, Jack thought would have tho effect 
of keeping off such loiterers. 

It seemed as though Jack was likely to havo his wish 
gratified. 

The rain came down with unceasing violence. 

The heavens were covered with a dense black cloud, in 
which not a single rift appeared. 

At length Tyburn Tree appeared once more in sight. 

With a cry of satisfaction on his lips, Jack approached. 

But he instantly became aware of the imprudeneo of 
such a proceeding as this, and ho at once halted to recon¬ 
noitre. 

Not a single person, however, appeared in sight. 

Feeling assured of this, ho stepped forward confidently. 

Reaching at length the foot of the gallows, Jack placed 
himself in the requisite attitude for his purpose. 

Then raising tho axe above his head with both arms, he 
brought it down again with full force. 

The keen edge of tho heavy instrument sank deeply 
into the wood. 

So deeply, indeed, that Jack had some trouble in ex¬ 
tricating it again. 

This told him that ho would have to set about his task 
in a workmanly manner, or he would not bo able to accom¬ 
plish it. 

Not ■without great trouble he succeeded in extricating 
the axe. 

Having done this, however, he proceeded to use it pro¬ 
perly. 

Jack was well skilled in the use of the weapon, aud 
knew just how it ought to be employed. 

He worked away with right good will. 

Crash—crash—the axe descended upon the wood, and 
each time a huge splinter would fly off. 

At length, Jack severed one of the upright posts 

Then, and not until then, did he pause. 

He wiped the perspiration from his face. 

But he did not rest long. 

He went to work again with renewed vigour, for what 
he had already accomplished gave him great encourage¬ 
ment. 

The second post was cut through in less time than the 
first. 

The whole framework now leaned on one side in a very 
alarming manner. 

Indeed, the entire strain was upon the one remaining 
post, which would make it all the easier to cut through. 

Jack felt this, for at the first stroke of the axe the wood 
gaped open. 

Another and another blow followed, and then, with a 
terrific crash, tho whole framework of timber came to tho 
ground. 

“ It is done!” cried Jack, as the gallows toppled over— 
“it is done! Tyburn Tree exists no longer!” _ 

Three stumps, each about a foot in height, alone 
remained to mark the spot where it had stood. 

Not content with tho destruction he had already caused, 
Jack set to work to demolish the fragments that lay upon 
the ground. 

He did not ceaso until he was compelled, by sheer 
exhaustion, to do so. 

Then all that remained of Tyburn Tree was a confused 
heap of timber. 

CHARTER CCCLXXXVIII. 

RELATES HOW 11LUESKIN STILI. FURTHER REVENGED HIM¬ 
SELF UPON THE GOVERNOR OF NEWGATE. 

It seems very strange to leave Jack Sheppard standing on 
that piece of ground so lately occupied by Tyburn Tree, 
but we are forced to do so, while we direct our attention to 
Blueskin, whose situation seems desperate indeed. 

We left him last in cell No. 18, in which miserable place 
Jlr. Noakes had caused him a do placed. 

This was truly a .lost wretched dungeon. 

It was enti ely destitute of every comfort. 
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That every precaution was talcen to secure Blueskin, tlio 
reader may make himself assured. 

When left to himself, he quickly relapsed into the same 
state of despair as had characterised him before his trial. 

The excitement of recent events wore off. 

Still, he could not help feeling no inconsiderable amount 
of satisfaction at the thought that he had partially re¬ 
venged himself upon three of his foes. 

We need not tell the reader that Blueskin was quite 
ignorant of the fact that Jack Sheppard had made his 
escape. . . 

Had he possessed such knowledge, it is probable he 
would have aroused himself from the lethargic state into 
which he had fallen. 

So far, however, from thinking Jack Sheppard was at 
liberty, he pictured him an inmato of a cell the very 
counterpart of his own. 

It was while thinking upon his companion, and upon 
poor Edgwortli Bess, that ho felt some portion of his old 
spirits return to him. 

He raised his head, which had up to that moment heen 
bent towards the ground, and as he did so, he said : 

“Why should I despair? It is folly! I ought rather to 
rejoice! The success which I have already met with 
ought to have the effect of spurring me on to make further 
efforts. To be sure, the success was very partial, and yet 
it was once very near being complete. I will despair no 
longer. 1 will shake off this heaviness which has oppressed 
me so terribly. I will ho myself !” 

As be uttered these words, he folded his arms across his 
chest. 

“ Why not ?” he continued, after a pause. “ Jack Shep¬ 
pard lias made his escape from a Newgate cell, and why 
should not I ? There is no reason. I will do so. And, a 
good thought. I will liud Jack’s dungeon, and rescue 
him, and we will both leave Newgate together! Then, 
when that much is accomplished, it will be hard indeed if 
we cannot complete the discomfiture of Jonathan Wild, 
now that he is in such a precarious condition! I will 
escape, and that at once!” 

Blueskin seemed quite another man, now that he had 
made up his mind to pursue a certain course of action. 

He felt himself becomo suddenly endowed with a fresh 
accession of strength. 

He rose to his feet, though it was not without difficulty 
that he did so. 

He was loaded with heavy fetters, but ho was not 
chained to the dungeon wall, probably because there was 
no staple convenient for the purpose. 

Ho had, therefore, the liberty of pacing his cell accorded 
to him. 

It was doubtless thought, however, that ho would 
not avail himself of this exercise much, owing to the 
weight of iron he would be compelled to carry about with 
him. 

However, Blueskin rose to his feet, and managed to get 
as far as the door of the cell. 

This he proceeded to examine. 

But the result of that examination was by no means 
satisfactory, if one may judge by the manner in which he 
shook his head after inspecting the fastenings by which it 
was secured. 

“Force will never take me out of this dungeon, that is 
e rtain,” he said, as he retraced his steps to his stone bench. 

He sat down upon it with evident satisfaction, for the 
weight of the fetters was terribly fatiguing. 

“ I must use stratagem,” ho added. “I must devise some 
cunning means of making my escape. How shall it be 
done ? Let me think—let mo think!” 

Blueskin buried his face in his hands, and give him¬ 
self up to profound thought. 

How long he sat thus he knew not, but it was for a 
long while. 

He was aroused at length by hearing tho sound of 
footsteps. 

Then he became aware that it was night, and he was 
conscious also that all his deliberations had not led him to 
any practical result. 

lie listened to tho footsteps mechanically. 

One person was approaching. 

“ Doubtless the turnkey making his last roun V 1 Blue- 
skin muttered carelessly. 

But while he spoke the words, a thought darted into 
his mind. 


A thought, too, of a most startling nature. I 

It almost took his breath away. _ ] 

It was a hold and desperate means of making his escape J 
from his dungeon which had occurred to him. , 

But, desperate as it was, he resolved to carry it out, or | 
at all events to attempt to do so. * 

He rose instantly to his feet, and crept across tho dim- J 
geon. 

Then he paused and listened. i 

The footsteps came nearer, and at length halted before 
the door. 

Blueskin’s eyes glistened, and he prepared himself to 
carry out his intention. 

A'key was inserted in the lock of the door. 

Blueskin placed himself in such a position that the door 
on opening would conceal him from the view of the per¬ 
son who stood upon the threshold. 

The key turned in the lock. 

The door grated open. 

A man appeared upon the threshold. 

He carried in one hand a bunch of keys, and in the ( 
other a lantern. 

He cast the broad ray of light which came through the 
lens into tho cell. 

; He waved it up and down. 

I “ Hallo!” ho cried, in a voice of mingled astonishment 
and alarm, for he could not see Blueskin standing behind 
the door. “ Where are yon gone ? No larks, you know ! 
You had better come out!” 

Blueskin made no reply to these words, and tho in¬ 
dividual, who uttered them with a disagreeable conviction 
that something unpleasant had happened, stepped cau¬ 
tiously into the cell. 

He continued to wave his lantern about, but its beams 
fell only on tho dark and slimy walls. 

Blueskin let the man advance until he got beyond tho 
door. 

Then, springing forward, he struck him a blow with the 
full force of his arm. 

The turnkey dropped to the floor as if shot. 

He never uttered a word. 

Tho keys fell jingling from his grasp, and the lantern 
rolled into a distant corner. 

I Blueskin gave the door a kick and closed it. 

His first act was to pick up tho lantern. 

The next, the keys. 

Then, going up to the prostrate form, he proceeded to 
ascertain the extent of his injuries. 

Whoever it might be, he lay very still. 

A beam from the lantern fell upon bis countenance. 

Blueskin uttered an exclamation of amazement and de¬ 
light. 

The man who lay at his feet was no other than Hr. 
Noakes. 

Yes, it was indeed the unfortunate Governor, who had 
come to pay Blueskin a last visit before retiring to rest. 

ne had just come from Jack Sheppard’s cell, whom he 
left all safe. 

klr. Noakes was alone, and this happened to be a very 
fortunate circumstance for Blueskin. 

The blow which Mr. Noakes had received had wholly 
deprived him of consciousness. 

“ Here is luck!” said Blueskin. “ Thi3 is more than I 
hoped for and expected. I shall be free, and doubtless all 
the doors will open at my approach. I am revenged 
upon this rash, meddling fool. Now for the key of my 
fetters!” 

Blueskin stooped down, and began to search the 
Governor’s pockets. 

He was not long in finding what he sought. 

His hand trembled as he possessed himself of the little 
instrument which would enable him to get free from his 
fetters. 

Putting the lantern down upon the ground, he set to 
work. 

The locks yielded easily. 

In a few moments he was quite free from his irons. 

Mr. Noakes still lay perfectly motionless. 

“Now, what shall be my next step?” asked Blueskin. 
“I will take these keys and this lantern. The first will 
doubtless enable me to open all tho doors that may inter¬ 
vene between me and Jack's cell, and the second will show 


me the way. But, in the meantime, how shall I dispose of 
tho Governor?” 
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Blueskin considered a moment, and then lie said : 

“ Bravo—I have it! I will try how he likes being made 
a portable ironmonger’s shop of. I will put my fetters on 
him, and lock him up in the dungeon ! Ha, ha!” 

This plan so tiekled Blueskiu’s fancy that ho could not 
control his laughter. 

He set to work, however, in good earnest to execute his 
intention, for he was well aware of the imprudeuce of 
wasting time. 

Accordingly he clasped the fetters about the insensible 
Governor’s limbs, and carefully secured them with the 
key. 

When this was done, Blueskiu took up the lantern and 
the bunch of keys. 

For a short time he and the Governor had changed 
places. 

Mr. Noakes, however, began to give signs of returning 
animation, and Blueskin favoured him with a kick to 
assist him in recovering himself. 

“Wh—what has happened?” gasped the Governor. 

“ It’s all right, old cock!” said Blueskin, with a chuckle. 
“How do you like your jewellery ? We have changed 
places, old fellow. Now you are the prisoner, and I am 
the Governor. Good-bye to you!” 

And before Mr. Noakus could recover himself, Blueskin 
left the cell. 

He closed the door carefully after him, and locked it. 

Then with a confident step he took his way along the 
corridor. 

It was not long, however, before he found himself com¬ 
pletely at fault. 

“ Which way ought I to take now, I wonder ?” he asked 
b im self. 

But the question was a perfectly useless one. 

It was quite clear that he had nothing but the merest 
chance to guide him. 

Iu spite of this, however, as he had a large bunch of 
keys in his hand, he did not despairjjf being able to dis¬ 
cover Jack’s cell. 

He unlocked a door in the corridor, and passing through 
ascended a long flight of stone steps immediately 
beyond. 

At the top was another door, and through this he also 
made his way by the aid of the keys. 

He now entered another corridor, at the extremity of 
which was another door. 

Blueskin was a long time finding a key that would fit 
this lock, but at leugtli he succeeded. 

The door swung back upon its hinges. 

No sooner, however, had he done so than ho wished he 
had failed entering. 

He attempted to close the door again, but be was too 
late. 

In bis ignorance of the interior arrangement of the 
prison, Blueskin had unconsciously made his way in a 
direct line to the turnkeys’ room. 

The door he had opened with so much difficulty led 
into it. 

The turnkeys, some four or five in number, were sittiug, 
in a half-sleeping state, upon the benches placed around 
the walls. 

Their attention, however, had been attracted by the 
bungling manner in which Blueskin tried the keys ; they 
all turned their eyes to the doorway, wondering who was 
about to enter. 

Can the reader conceive their astonishment when the 
door, swinging back, disclosed the figure of Blueskin 
standing upon the threshold, with a lantern in one hand 
and a bunch of keys in the other? 

A cry of rage and surprise burst from their lips, and, 
springing to their feet, they rushed after him. 

Blueskin, stunned and bewildered by this mishap, felt 
it only natural to turn round and flee. 

He did so. 

The turnkeys followed at his heels like a mck of 
hounds. 

The uproar was prodigious. 

Away they went at headlong speed, and suoh. an excit¬ 
ing race was surely never before run through the corridors 
of Newgate. 

But the prisoner was not able to go far without meeting 
with a door. 

In the prison, all doors are kept secured. 

Bluesuin tried to unlock this one. 


From sheer desperation, he thrust the key into the 
lock. 

It fitted. 

He turned it round. 

It yielded. 

The door flew open. 

But the delay which had of necessity taken place had 
enabled Blueskiu’s pursuers to come close up to him. 

He felt one of the turnkeys touch him on the shoulder, 
but at the same moment he gave a bound forward, and got 
out of his reach. 

On they came, however, with unabated speed, and then 
Blueskin found his progress barred by a second door. 

He was now obliged to give np. 

He could uot. hope to be so fortunate as to hit upon the 
right key twice running by mere chance alone. 

However, he made the attempt. 

But the key was too small. 

He pulled it out and tried another. 

This was too large. ... 

He turned round with a curse, for his enemies were 

*They outnumbered him by far, and, hopeless as his 
position was, he dotermiued not to yield without a des¬ 
perate struggle. , . . , , 

He whirled the heavy bunch ci keys round Ins head— 
for it was the only tiling in the shape of a weapon that 
he had got—and btruck some heavy blows. 

But he WQ3 almost instantly surrounded and over- 
powered. 

They seized his arms, and held them tightly. 

He was powerless, aud was at last compelled to suc¬ 
cumb ; but it was not until he perceived that he had done 
some execution on his foes. , 

A great outcry was now made for Mr. Noakes, bu. the 
Governor could not of course be found. .... , , 

A suspicion as to what was the real state of affairs darted 
into a turnkey’s mind, and he communicated liis thoughts 
to his companions without delay. , , 

He had seen the Governor on his way to Llueskm s cell, 
carrying a lantern aud a bunch of keys. 

Now, the prisoner had appeared with those articles. 

They resolved, at all hazards, to make their way at once 
to cell No. 18. 

They did so. 

Ere they reached the door, however, a dull, nvuUlou 
sound came upon their ears. 

It grew louder as they approached. 

The Governor was hammering away at the door m the 
most reckless manner imaginable. 

At the same time, he cried : 

“Let mo out—let me out! D—n you all, I say! Let 
me out—let me out!” 


CHAPTER CCCLXXXIX. 

THE HOUR FIXED FOR THE EXECUTION OF BLUESKIN AT 
LENGTH ARRIVES. 

Although the words tho Governor spoke came very 
faintly on the cars of those outside, they were uttered at 
the very top of his voice. 

It was the thickness of tho cell door that deadened the 
sound. 

The turnkeys for a momeut or two did nothing hut stare 
at each other. 

They were perfectly aghast. 

Despite the reaction which he could not help feeling at 
this frustration of his capital scheme, Blueskin was unable 
to forbear a smile of exultation when he thought of the 
astonishment the turnkeys would exhibit when they saw 
the state of the Governor. 

“ Let me out!” roared the Governor, who continued, 
without the least intermission, his attack upon the door 
“ Let me out! Ten thousand curses!’’ 

“My eye, Bill,” said one of the turnkeys, “ain’t he a 
going it?” 

“Rather!” said Bill. 

“ Crikey ! if this here ain’t a lark, and no gammon ; but 
the best thing we can do is to unlock the door, and let him 
out.” 

“ And then won’t he be like a rampageant lieu ? 

“ I guess he will! However, hero goes!” 

With these words, tho turnkey inserted tho key in 
lock. 
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S There was a sharp click, and the door flew open. 

J Then such a howl came upon the cars of the turnkeys 

! that they started back in horror. 

' They could not believe that a human being had given 
utterance to it. 

The dismal rattling and clanking of chains followed. 

So greet was the fright of the turnkeys at tho inhuman 
sound, that they would probably have started off, had not 
the voice of the Governor recalled them to thcmselvo'" 

They recognised tho tones now. 

“ Come here, villains !—come hero, I say ! Gome tiere 
and release me, or, damme, I will discharge you all!” 

Terrified at this threat, which they doubted not Mr. 
Noakes would carryout, tho trembling turnkeys rushed 
into the celL 

There, to their dismay and astonishment, they found 
the Governor with all Blueskin’s fetters fastened upon 
him. 

How long they would have stood by in gaping wonder¬ 
ment is hard to say, had not Mr. Noakes commanded 
them to set about releasing him. 

Thus ordered, they obeyed, and in a few moments the 
Governor was free. 

Never had that functionary been in such an infuriated 
state as he was at that moment. 

lie was perfectly beside himself with rage 

Uttering a snarling kind of howl, he sprang towards 
Blueskin, the perpetrator of this outrage. 

He clenched his fist, and struck our old friend two blows 
in the face which quite staggered him. 

11 Take that!” said the Governor—“ tako that! The 
only consolation 1 have is, that you will be hanged it a 
day or two!” 

Blueskin was ill prepared to defend himself from this or 
any other attack that might be made upon him. 

Ilis arms and hands were held securely by two turn¬ 
keys, so that he could neither ward off the blows nor r,n.orn 
then). 

lie was completely at the Governor’s mercy. 

It was very cowardly of Mr. Noakes, but he was des¬ 
tined not to escape without receiving some punishment. 

Findiug he could not use his fists, illueskin bethought 
himself of his feet. 

He lifted up his foot, then, and dealt the Governor such 
a kick that he dropped down on the floor of the cell at 
once, and then rolled over and over, uttering sharp 
screams of pain. 

“Take that yourself!” cried Illueskin. “In a genera] 
way, I don’t approve of kicking, but then, bow else is a 
man to defend himself from a coward who attacks him 
whilo his bands are held ?” 

The turnkeys could with difficulty conceal the pleasure 
which tho Governor’s discomfiture gave them. 

No one liked him. 

In Newgate he reigned supreme, and, as might bo ex¬ 
pected from such a man, he converted himself into a per¬ 
fect tyrant. 

At some time or other something had occurred to all 
those present which caused them to coneeive a grudge 
against him, and consequently all felt delighted wheu this 
piece of retribution overtook him. 

Nevertheless, having an eye to future consequences, 
they hypocritically sprang forward to his assistance, and, 
after a good deal of trouble, they managed to raise him to 
his feet. 

The kick he had received wo3 a very severe one, and 
Illueskin fully intended it should be. 

“ I hope you like it!” he said. “ Perhaps it will be a 
lesson to you auother time, my friend !” 

“Curse you!” shrieked Mr.*Noakes, “hut I will be re¬ 
venged for this! Load him with fetters, anJ then come to 
me for further instructions! ’ 

At a signal to those who supported him, he was led 
from the cell to his own apartments in the prison. 

All tho way he went, he continued to utter such hoiri- 
liln curses that, used as tho turnkeys were to that sort of 
tiling, they could not help shuddering at their feaiful 
character. 

Mr. Noakes was considerably damaged. 

He bad far from recovered from the attack which Blue- 
?kiu had made upon him in the dock, and then he had 
been knocked down on the floor of the cell, and, to crown 
all, lie had had a luck that had materially disarranged 
b Ji interna] economy. 


However, he was taken to his own apartments, and 
then he gave strict instructions lliat, in order to prevent 
all possibility of another escape taking place, two turnkeys 
were to sit continually in the ceil along with the prisoner. 

These turnkeys were to be relieved every two hours. 

By adopting this measure, the Governor thought he 
should be able to make sure of him. 

Under this conviction, he, with many groans, got into 
bed, and fell off into a profound slumber. 

Prom this he was aroused by the dreadful tolling of the 
alarm-bell, for the reader must not forget to remember 
that the events we have just been describing took place 
on the night when Jack Sheppard made his escape. 

In describing the events which followed the discovery of 
Jack’s disappearance, we stated that while the turnkeys 
were pausing in wonder before the door of tho chapel 
they heard a dreadful sound, immediately after which the 
Governor made his appearance. 

Having the key to all that had taken place, the reader 
will no longer wonder at the violent and extraordinary 
conduct of Mr. Noakes. 

It now remains, in order to take up all tho broken 
threads of our narrative, to relate what took plaee in 
Newgate after the despatchment of the officers after Jack, 
up to the moment when Jack Sheppard performed the 
unheard-of feat of cutting down the gallows at Tyburn. 

The Governor’s instructions as to two turnkeys being 
left in the cell along with Blueskin were fully carried 
out. 

It was not at all a bad idea that, and it is one which is 
found to work very well at the present day, when all 
prisoners are kept under continual surveillance. 

The plan is found to be far more efficient than trusting 
to stone walls, bolts, bars, ami fetters. 

When tho two men came and sat down in the cell with 
him, Blueskin at once gave up all hope of over making his 
escape. 

lie was convinced that it was impossible for him to 
succeed. 

The only chance he had was, that he might be able to 
win the turnkeys over to Lis interests, but that hope was 
so frail a one as to afford no support whatever. 

He was also quite unable to get over his disappoint¬ 
ment. 

It was doubly aggravating to think that ho should have 
got out of his cell so cleverly and easily as he did, and 
tLen to be recaptured through his own incaution. 

He folded his arms and leant back on his seat in sullen 
silence. 

In this manner the remainder of the night was passed 
until in the morning Blueskin and his two companions 
were startled by the ominous clanging of tho alarm-bell. 

All three were amazed. 

“ An escape, after all, by jingo!” cried one of the turn¬ 
keys. 

“ I wonder who on earth it can be ?” 

“ I’ll bo shot if 1 know!” 

“ I’ll lay two to one it’s Jack Sheppard, if it’s anyone !” 

“So would 1!” 

A pause of anxious expectation now ensued. 

The turnkeys could tell an unusual commotion was 
going on in the prison, and they wished they could go 
and see what had happened. 

Duty, however, compelled them to remain where they 
were. 

After a time tho excitement seemed to subside. 

Blueskin's curiosity was greatly aroused, and during tho 
day he managed—though in a fragmentary fashion—to 
obtain an account of Jack’s escape. 

He felt thankful that his comrade.had succeeded in get¬ 
ting off, and his spirits rose again, for now that Jack was 
at liberty, he know all that could be done towards effect¬ 
ing his escape would be done- 

lie was told, however, that Jack Sheppard had, by tho 
order of Mr. Noakes and Jonathan Wild, been kept in 
entire ignorance of the fact that he (Blueskin) was a 
prisoner in Newgate as well as himself. 

“ That accounts for all, then!” muttered Blueskin. “I 
thought it was rather strange he made no effort to make 
me the companion of his flight; but now all is explained. 
He will not be at liberty very long before he learns where 
I am." 

After making this reflection, Bluoslcin became more 
content. 






The Governor found Lis new scheme answered admi¬ 
rably, and he continued to keep two turnkeys constantly 
in Lis cell. 

“Only let me have Jack Sheppard once more!” he 
said—“only once more—and 1 will then take care ho 
does not escape, even if I sit in tho cell all the time with 
him myself!” 

And so matters went on in tho prison with tolerable 
smoothness. 

Each hour Elue^kin expected, in some way or other, to 
hear from Jack Sheppard; but time passed by, and no 
news came. 

He inquired eagerly whether he nad been recaptured, 
and was each time replied to in the nogativo. 

He could tell by the manner in whicii he was answered 
that the men wero speaking truth. 

Where, then, could Jack bo ? 

Bluesktn could scarcely believe that he was even now 
ignorant of hia whereabouts. 

Wo. 8L— Bluesket. 


And yet, owing to tho peculiar circumstances which 
occurred, such was in reality the ease. 

Jack did not know until tho night before tho morning 
appointed for tho execution, and that was too late for 
him to bo of any service. 

Saturday came, and Blueskin’s uneasiness increased. 

The shades of evening began to creep over tho cell, and 
finally night came. 

Still there was no news from Jack. 

Neither had he been captured. 

Blueskin’s brain was busy in wondering what had 
become of him; but he was unable to account for Ins 
absence. 

And yet, he told himself, Jack even then might be 
working in his behalf. 

But the long night passed away like the preceding one. 

Bhteskin slept little. 

His thoughts were too Lu»y for slumber to meet his eye¬ 
lids. 




Morning dawned. 

It was Sunday. 

Soon after breakfast, Blncskin was taken by a strong 
cseort to the chapel. 

Mr. Noakes brought up the rear of the proeession. 

, Here Blueskin was compelled to sit, the 11 cynosure of 
nil eyes.” 

Besides the inmates of the prison itself, there was, in the 
galleries round the chapel, a great- many spectators, to 
whom had been extended the privilege of hearing the con¬ 
demned sermon preached, and seeing the unfortunate man 
to whom it was addressed. 

Blueskin gave one look around him, and then fixed his 
eyes upon the Ordinary, as the prison chaplain was then 
called. 

Leaning hack in his seat, ho folded his arms, and in this 
position he remained until the conclusion of the service. 

To what was said, Blueskin paid but little attention. 

llis thoughts were far differently occupied. 

He had begun to give tip all hopes of assistance from 
.Tack, and was wondering in what way ho could make a 
second attempt to escape. 

This was a very embarrassing and perplexing problem, 
and one which ho could only solve in one way. 

That was, to endeavour to win two of the turnkeys who 
had seemed to he rather friendly disposed towards him 
over to his interests entirely. 

This was a poor hope. 

Nevertheless, when night enme he made the effort. 

He used every argument lie could possibly think of, but 
it was all to no purpose. 

The men remained firm. 

Then, before ho had time to argue the matter thoroughly 
with them, they were replaced by others. 

So he gave over that attempt in despair. 

He resumed his old dejeeted attitude. 

The conviction pressed heavily upon his soul that he 
could do nothing to avert the awful fate which impended 
over him. 

He was perfectly powerless. 

He could do nothing but submit to the inexorable course 
of events. 

Something might turn up at tho last moment. 

Perhaps not. 

Perhaps the moments that he was destined to live on 
earth were so few that he could count them easily. 

A strange feeling took possession of him. 

lie fancied that he felt like one who was about to die. 

The strange, creeping sensations and the shuddering 
chills which every now and then attacked him, he 
imagined foretold his speedy death.. 

By morning he had worked himself up to a perfect 
fever of excitement. 

His eyes were sunken and haggard. 

His under-lip twitched convulsively. 

At an early hour breakfast was brought. 

He forced a littlo food down his throat, but he felt no 
inclination to eat. 

What a strange and horrible feeling it must- he to have 
upon the soul that you are doing everything for tho last 
tune ! 

Blueskin left his breakfast. 

“ That is the last meal I shall ever eat,” he thought. 

Then the Ordinary, attired in full canonicals, entered tho 

cell 

He hdd a prayer-hook in his hand, and on his face 
there was an expression of mock commiseration. 

lie came close up to Blueskin, and exhorted him to 
confess. 

“You are guilty of the erimo for which you have been 
condemned, and why refuse to confess it?" 

“lam innocent,” said Blueskin, angrily—“ trouble me 
no further.” 

“ Alas!—alas ! Be just, and confess!’’ 

Bhmskin turned Ids hack, and ceased to pay any atten¬ 
tion to the chaplain and the exhortations lie commenced 
to utter. 

“ A hardened spirit!” said the Ordinary—"a hardened 
spirit! The gates of salvation will bo eternally closed 
against you. You are doomed to perish in overWting 
fires. Mind that—everlasting fires!" 

Then, in a voice audible only to himself, he said : 

“ Dear me, how hungry I feel! Confound these morn¬ 
ings ! they always do interfere with my breakfast 1” 


He licked his lips as he spoke. 

There was now a stir in the corridor without, and 
Blueskin looked eagerly and anxiously towards the door 
of Ids cell to ascertain the cause of it. 

A confused throng of persons entered. 


CHAPTER CCCXC. 

IX WHICH BLUESKIN COMMENCES Ills .TOURNEY TO 
TYBURN. 

Foremost among the throng, Blueskin noticed tho form 
of Mr. Noakes. 

After him came the sheriffs, in their ridiculous official 
costume. 

Then came several of the turnkeys. 

Next came a man who carried over his shoulder a ham¬ 
mer, and in his hand a small portable anvil. 

That was the blacksmith. 

His duty was to remove the fetters from tho prisoner, 
for it was against precedent for a condemned man to rido 
to Tyburn in irons. 

After the blacksmith came another person, who walked 
with a strange, slouching, lounging gait.. 

Blueskin felt his gorge rise as he beheld him. 

A most sinister countenance did that man possess. 

His hair and shaggy beard were red and matted, 
i His eyes small and piercing like a ferret’s, and deep’y set 
in his head. 

A diabolical, unmirt-hful-looking grin distorted his 
mouth, displayed to view two rows of yellow, jagged 
teeth. 

His arms were long and sinewy, and his body strangely 
disproportionate to his legs, for the first was long and tho 
last short. 

It was this, perhaps, which gave his legs an inclination 
to bow outwards, so that, when he stood, his ankle-bones 
seemed to rest upon the ground. 

This man, as the reader will guess, was no other than 
the public executioner. 

But ho had claims to bring a remarkable character on 
more grounds than one. 

He was known in the prison, and to the world at larger 
by the name of Jack Ketch. 

Why he should have assumed this name—for it after¬ 
wards turned out that his name was John Price—no ono 
knew. 

Nor can we tell how it was that the word bceame almost 
synonymous with executioner. 

Certain it is that the hangmen after him—no matter 
what their names might he—were always called Jack 
Ketch. 

’ fit was Jack Ketch, then, who brought up the rear of 
the little procession that made its way into Blueskin’a 
cell. 

That infamous wretch who shortly afterwards was eon- 
vieted, on the clearest evidence, of the murder of a woman 
named White, under circumstances of unparalleled bru¬ 
tality. 

Ho was executed at Bunhill Fields, upon the gallows 
from which ho had snspeuded so many other persons. 

It w.os a fine lesson to the advocates of capital punish¬ 
ment when this man was accused and convicted of the 
heinous crimo of murder. 

It was quite clear that the gallows had not been a lesson 
to him. 

And yet one would think that a hangman was about tho 
last person who would perish in such a manner. 

But- this is apart from our tale. 

We have said that a sensation ef utter loathing came 
over Blueskin when he beheld him. 

But some strange kind of fascination prevented him re¬ 
moving his eyes from his person. 

In his hands Jack Ketch carried a piece of strong rope, 
to which he imparted a swinging, snake-like movement. 

ne fixed his ferret-like eyes upon his victim’s counte¬ 
nance. 

The rope he carried was to pinion the prisoner with 
after the irons were removed. 

He kept in the background. 

Biueskin’s attention was distracted from him by one of 
the sheriffs, who said, in a thick, wheezy voice : 

“ Well, iny man, I hopo you have listened to the pious 
exhortations of the Ordinary, ana that what he has said tias 
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had the effect of Causing you to repent of your dreadful 
wickedness! Do you confess ?” 

“No!” 

‘•No?—not confess? Why not?” 

u Because I am perfectly innocent of the crimo for which 
I ara condemned to dio!” 

The sheriff held up his ham Is in affected or real aston¬ 
ishment. 

“ Innocent ?” 

“Yes!” 

“Oli! and after being tried and found guilty as you 
were? Why, you can’t be innocent! Well—well! How 
hardened some people are, to bo sure! It quite takes away 
my breath, that it docs! Innocent ? Dear me—dear 
me !” 

.Blueskin turned his back on the sheriff tho moment he 
found he was not gifted with evrn ordinary intelligence. 

The sheriff addressed himself to tho chaplain, and as 
their discourse quickly shifted round to eating and drink¬ 
ing, they got on with each other pretty well. 

At a signal from the Governor, the blacksmith now ad¬ 
vanced. 

' He placed his portable anvil close to Blueskin’s feet, and 
act about the task of knocking off his fetters. 

This did not take very long to do. 

When the operation was over, the blacksmith rose and 
fell back, in order to make place for his coadjutor, Jack 
Ketch. 

That worthy, with his eyes fixed on tho ground, and his 
fingers playing nervously with the piece of rope tie carried, 
advanced, with the shuffling gait that was peculiar to him, 
towards the prisoner. 

Blueskin shrank back instinctively as this man ap¬ 
proached. 

Jack Ketch noticed the movement, and chuckled with 
satisfaction. 

The turnkey, however, by whom Blueskin was held 
would not allow him to retreat far. 

When Jack Ketch saw anyone shrink from him with 
more than usual abnorrenee, he always made it a point to 
handle them a great deal more than was absolutely neces¬ 
sary. 

Blueskin sickened when he felt his slimy hands come 
in contact with his flesh. 

But lie could not resist. 

No tongue nor pen, however, could possibly tell how 
overjoyed he felt when the pinioning process was over. 

Jack Ketch turned round and nodded to the Governor, 
as much as to say he was ready. 

A slight bustle now took place, and then, forming them¬ 
selves into a kind of procession, the whole party left the 
cell. 

In the courtyard of Newgate there stood the horse and 
cart which was to convey the prisoner, the hangman, and 
the Ordinary to Tyburn, which as all our readers may not 
bo aware, was nearly three miles from the prison itself. 

In this courtyard, too, were assembled a largo body of 
police officers. 

All were mounted, and armed with cutlasses, which they 
carried over their shoulders in quite a military style. 

These were to escort the cart and its occupants to the 
place of execution, and protect them from any attack 
that might be made upon them by the mob. 

It was by no means an unusual thing for a prisoner to 
be attempted to be rescued while performing this last 
journey. I 

On the present oceasion the muster of police officers 
was unusually strong. 

Besides those in the courtyard, there were quite as 
many more who had taken up their position in the Old 
Bailey in front of the doors opening into tho courtyard. 

This was the place, then, towards which the little proces¬ 
sion directed their steps. 

This, then, was the view which Blueskin behold upon 
emerging into the open air. 

To him every object, no matter how insignificant, pos¬ 
sessed a fearful interest. 

He gazed attentively at all. 

The first thing that struck him was a confused mur¬ 
muring noise, for which he could not account. 

It sounded like the breaking of the waves upon the sea¬ 
shore. 

Alter a moment or so, however, a cry arose, and that 
made all clear. 


The hoarse, murmuring sound came from the throats of 
the immense multitude assembled in tho Old Bailey, and 
who were impatient for the procession to start. 

Having ascertained this, Blueskin looked upon those 
things which more closely surrounded him. 

He glanced at the high stone walls of the prison. 

At the bright blue sky overhead. 

At the police officers who completely filled the court-yard. 

But his eyes rested upon the cart. 

Across the sides of this a coffin was placod, in what 
seemed to bo a very ostentatious manner. 

It was made of very common wood, and had been 
daubed over with black paint, iu order to hide its imper¬ 
fections. 

Or perhaps the maker deluded himself with the idea 
that it made it look respectable. 

This coffin was rude in shape, and had been hastily 
knocked together by means of some nails, the white- 
tinned heads of which showed out in horrible contrast to 
the black paint on the coffin. 

It is no wonder that Blueskiu’s whole attention was 
fixed upon this object. 

It is not often that a man looks upon his coffin; indeed, 
it is not possible to look upon oue inteuded lor another 
person without experiencing some emotiou. 

The coffin was laid across the cart, so that its two ends 
rested upon tho sides. 

Blueskin was not allowed much time to contemplate all 
this. 

The officials were all desirous of having the business 
over as soon as possible. 

Accordingly, our hero was hurried towards tho cart and 
compelled to enter it. 

He wits followed hy the Ordinary, who directed him to 
sit down on the coffin. 

He obeyed. 

The Ordinary seated himself by his side with the most 
indifferent air in the world. 

He was used to it. 

He took a large prayer-book from his pocket. 

The hangman now got up into the cart and seated him¬ 
self at the front part of the vehicle. 

Then two police officers, with drawn cutlasses in their 
hands, took hold of the horse’s head. 

One stood on each side. 

A signal was then given that all was ready. 

The signal was heard by the officers outside, and they 
at once got themselves in readiness, 
i The door was thrown open. 

A roaring cry came from the mob. 

The procession started. 

Out into the Old Bailey they passed. 

The Ordinary began, in a mumbling tone, to read some¬ 
thing out of the prayer-book. 

But Blueskin paid not the least attention to what he said. 

He was busily engaged in looking about him. 

But he was so surrounded with police officers that ho 
could scarcely catch a glimpse of the crowd. 

The mass of people swayed to and fro, each one being 
anxious to catch a glimpse of the condemned man. 

The houses opposite were thronged with people. 

They filled every window, aud clustered on the house¬ 
tops. 

All set up a shout as soon as Blueskin came iu sight, 

Tho pace at which the cart went was a walking oue, so 
that some time would elapse before they could possib y 
reach Tyburn. 

Blueskin sat with his back to the horse, so that be 
could only see the way he had come, and not tho way lie 
was going. 

The top of the Old Bailey was reached, and then tho 
procession turned down Skinner Street. 

Just as the cart was going round the comer, Blueskin 
heard an unnatural and unearthly kind of shriek. 

He looked instinctively in the direction from whence it 
had come. 

As he now eat, he had a full view of Newgate Street. 

Hie attention was attracted to the figure of a man who 
was leaning out of a window in such a mauner aa to en¬ 
danger his safety. 

This man was gesticulating violently 

Then came another shrieking cry, 

Blueskin saw the taco. 

It was Jonathan Wild l 
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CHAPTER CCCXCI. 

JONATHAN WILD GRATIFIES HIMSELF WITH A PEEP AT 
THE PROCESSION ON ITS WAY TO TYBURN. 

Yes, it was indeed Blueskin’s old enemy, Jonathan Wild, 
the thief-taker, who had given utterance to the strange, 
shrieking sound that had had the effect of attracting his 
attention 

Although the distance from Skinner Street to Jonathan’s 
abode was considerable, yet Blueskin could see plainly 
euongh who it was. 

The gesticulations which the thief-taker made wore, no 
doubt, expressive of triumph and gratification. 

He was too far off for his words to be audible. 

Suddenly, however, he disappeared, and the. next 
moment the cart commenced the steep descent of Snow 
Hill. 

After his insane attempt to dress himself, as recorded in 
a previous chapter, Jonathan Wild had sunk to the. ground 
in a swoon. 

With a sigh, then, Mr. Snoxall came to his assistance. 

The wortliy apothecary might well feel disheartened, 
for it seemed labour in vain to try to improve Wild’s con¬ 
dition. 

However, Mr. Snoxall got him to bed again, and there 
the thief-taker lay for many hours in a very pre«arious 
condition indeed. 

His life hung upon the merest thread, and Mr. Snoxall 
was full of apprehension as to the ultimate result. 

But if ever the term “ iron constitution ” was applicable 
to any human being, it was to Jonathan Wild. 

His powerful physical organisation seemed to biu defiance 
to all the ills that llesb is heir to. 

But this last was a close touch. 

As if, however, to bear out the truth of Jack’s singular 
assertion that bo was doomed to die by the hangman’s 
rope, Wild grew better. 

When the turn once came, bis recovery was rapid. 

Upon recovery of his consciousness, almost the first 
thing he desired to know was whether Jack Sheppard had 
been recaptured. 

He was answered in the negative. 

Then a perfect volley of curses followed, which ended 
in a fit of thorough bodily prostration. 

When he recovered his senses again a little, which was 
not for many Uours afterwards, he did not seem to take as 
a lesson the results ot his last excitement. 

He peremptorily refused to listen to any of Mr. Snoxall's 
earnest and well-meant remonstrances. 

Wild recollected, however, the reply which had been 
given to his former question, so did not repeat it, but 
asked another. 

That concerned the safety of Blueskin. 

To this, of course, a highly satisfactory answer war 
given, and the thief-taker felt more content. 

He felt that he should be well the moment that he 
received the intelligence ot Jack’s arrest. 

“ What is to-day ?” he asked presently. 

9. Sunday " replied the apothecary. 

A dim light only came through the window of tho bed¬ 
room, and Jonathan did not know whether the day was 
just about to commence, or whether it had reached its ter¬ 
mination; so he said : 

“ Morning or evening ?” 

“ Evening, Mr. Wild.” 

Jonathan laughed discordantly. 

‘•Ha, ha!” he said—‘-why, all is well! To-morrow 
is hanging-day—ha, ha! I shall not be able to go to 
Tyburn—that is indeed a bitter disappointment! But I 
will see the procession—yes, yes—uo one shall hinder 
me from seeing that!” 

And he was as good as his word. 

Jonathan never closed his eyes during all the long hours 
of the night. 

He kept wide awake, for ho was afraid that if he did 
drop off to sleep Mr. Snoxall would not wake him up 
to see the procession on its way to Tyburn. 

And so he waited for morning. 

It came at length, and ho watched the first rays of early 
dawn stream into his room with scarcely conceivable 
satisfaction. 

He listened every time tho clock of St. Sepulchre’s 
Church struck the hours, and at last, when eight o’clock 
fame, he would insist upon dressing himself. 


Mr. Snoxall did not even attempt to remonstrate. 

Tho determined manner of the thief-taker too plainly 
proved that it would be unavailing. 

It was almost too much for Jonathan, but at last he 
finished dressing himself. 

Then he was so utterly exhausted that he was com¬ 
pelled to lie down on the bed for a little while, in order to 
regain his strength. 

Then nine o’clock struck. 

Tho procession would start in another hour—perhaps 
less. 

Wild closed his eyes, and endeavoured to call before his 
mind just what was taking place inside Newgate. 

It galled him exceedingly to think that he could not be 
a spectator of the scene. 

He felt that it would have done his heart good. 

With a weary sigh he turned over on the bed, and 
shortly afterwards half-past nine was chimed from tho 
church steeple. 

He resolved to place himself at the window at once. 

From the position occupied by Wild’s house in Newgate 
Street, all the windows in the front commanded a view of 
the top of the Old Bailey and Skinner Street, with Fleet 
Market and Holborn Hill in the distance. 

Jonathan’s bedroom was situated on the third floor, and 
from this very elevated situation a capital view was 
obtainable. 

Throwing back the lattice till it lay flat against the 
wall, Jonathan seated himself upon the window-sill in such 
a manner that he commanded a full prospect in the wished- 
for direction. 

With a demoniac grin distorting his countenance, ho sat 
there, patiently waiting for the procession to inako its 
appearance. 

“ I would give ten years of my life,” he said, “ if I 
could only accompany the procession to Tyburn and see 
the sentence fully and properly carried out.” 

But even as these words passed his lips, such a fearful 
sensation of weakness camo over him, that he could 
scarcely for a moment or two retain his balance, and he 
was in imminent danger of falling out of window. 

He recovered himself, however, and then he gasped : 

“No, no, I must not think of such a thing, it is alto¬ 
gether impossible! This accursed weakness is completely 
master of me—completely; and for awhile I must suc- 

umb. Ah! what is that ?” 

St. Sepulchre’s, bell began to toll with a regular and 
dismal sound. 

“The procession has started,” said Wild, excitement 
lending him for a moment a fresh accession of energy. 
“ Now, then, to feast my eyes upon the pleasantest spec¬ 
tacle I have seen for a long, long time ! I must not mis? 
anything ! I must observe all—all!” 

As Jonathan spoke these words, lie leaned out of the 
window to such an extent that it seemed as though he 
must fall out. 

And certainly, it at this moment anothei fit of weakness 
had seized upon him, nothing could have saved him from 
falling headlong into the street. 

But Jonathan Wild thought not of this hideous dangei. 

Hi| faculties were all bound up in and directed to one 
object. 

By tho commotion at the tnp of the Old Bailey, he could 
tell the procession was close at hand. 

The mot was on tho move, and was going steadily in 
one direction. 

That was down Skinner Street. 

Then the mounted police officers who headed the pro¬ 
cession, and whose duty it was to iorce a way through 
the mass of people for the remainder to tollow, appeared 
in sight. 

And so they slowly went on until at last tho ear. 
appeared before Wild’s view. 

For a moment lie gazed upon it like one spoil-bound. 

He could see Blueskin plainly enough, for really lie wiu 
not so very far off after all and Wild had the advautage 
of his position 

He gloated over the idea that one of his most trouble¬ 
some opponents wa.s on the high-ror d to a place where hie 
troubles would be put an cud to. 

But Jonathan was not content simply with seeing 
Blueskin. 

np wanted Blueskin to see him. 

I He wanted his victim to be aware that be was not sc 
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very bad after all, and that at all events he was well 
enough to exult over his situation. 

It was clear, however, that unless he could do something 
that would attract the prisoner’s attention, he would pass 
by without seeing him, for Blueskin’s eyes were turned in 
quite another direction. 

It was for the reason of attracting the prisoner’s atten¬ 
tion to his presence at the window that Wild gave utter¬ 
ance to that horrible shriek which roso high above the 
confused murmur in the street below. 

As he fully expected, Blueskin looked up. 

Then, in order that there should bo no mistake, he 
waved his arms violently, and this at once had the effect 
of causing Blueskin to sec his foe. 

When he was sure that the prisoner’s eyes were bent 
upon him—that, indeed, a recognition had taken place— 
Wild uttered a second cry more horrible than the first. 

That was intended to express how he enjoyed his 
triumph—how he exulted over the position of his enemy, 
who he now fancied he had crushed for ever. 

Whether the cry had this significance in the case of the 
person for whom it was intended is more than we can 
say. 

But the excitement which had imparted so much fic¬ 
titious strength to Jonathan Wild suddenly departed and 
_ left him powerless. 

He had no more strength than an infant. 

It was lucky for him that at this moment Mr. Snoxall 
happened to be near him. 

The apothecary watched all Jonathan’s motions closely, 
and when he uttered the second shriek, he seized hold of 
him and his apparel, for he really feared that he would 
fall into the street. 

And such an accident would very probably have occurred, 
for directly afterwards, Wild felt all his strength go from 
him. 

Mr. Snoxall dragged him into the room. 

This was how it was, then, that Jonathan Wild disap¬ 
peared so suddenly and so strangely from Blneskiu’s gaze. 

The thief-taker was certainly not going the right way 
to get well. 

But he was once more placed in his bed and left to re¬ 
cover his consciousness, for Mr. Snoxall had lost all 
patience. 

A cold shudder came over Blueskin when his eyes met 
those of his implacable foe. 

He wondered whether he had really seen him for the 
last time in this world. 

He looked around him at the different familiar objects 
that he passed, and made the same reflection. 

It must be understood that Blueskin had not altogether 
lost hope. 

He could not banish the idea that even yet Jack Shep¬ 
pard would do something on his behalf. 

“By this time surely he must know of my perilous 
situation,” muttered Blueskin. 

But ho could see nothing unusual. 

The people accompanied and followed tho cart in vast 
numbers. 

They uttered loud shouts now and then, and an in¬ 
cessant roar came from them, but there was nothing in 
the shape of a demonstration. 

On the contrary, they were unusually quiet and orderly. 

When any notorious criminal was taken to the scaffold, 
it was usual for tho mob to bowl and groan, and pelt the 
inmates of the cart with such missiles as came most readily 
9 hand. 

Nothing of the kind was now attempted. 

It seemed as though Blueskin possessed the suffrage of 
the mob, and that they heartily pitied his position. 

But, bn this as it may, the procession was allowed to 
make its way towards Tyburn without' any hindrance 
whatever. 


CHAPTER CCCXCII. 

SHOWS WHAT TOOK PLACE AT TYBURN WHEN BLUESKIN 
AND THE OFFICERS ARRIVED THERE. 

In the good old times, as they are facetiously called, it 
was customary for the procession to como to a halt when 
half-way on the road to Tyburn. 

From time immemorial it had been the custom for this 
halt to be made, though no one could tell the precise origin 
of it. 


Gib 


Of course they stopped before a public-house. 

This inn was situated in High Street, St.. Giles’s, not far 
from the old church, past which they had to go to lo.-n li 
the Oxford Road, for New Oxford Street, which reaches 
from the corner of Tottenham Court Road to High 
Ilolborn, was not then in existence. 

At this public-house it was usual for the officers to be 
supplied with refreshments. 

The other functionaries, too, were similarly attended 
to. 

It was also tho custom for the landlord of the public- 
house to present a bowl of alo to the criminal. 

None of these ceremonies were omitted on the present 
occasion. 

Blueskin was thirsty and jaded, and he drank eagerly 
of the proffered draught, ami thanked tho landlord for his 
attention. 

After a delay of perhaps a quarter of an hour, the pro¬ 
cession resumed its progress. 

Blueskin saw the cavalcade set in motion again with a 
feeling of disappointment at his heart. 

The only service that he thought Jack could render to 
him would be to rescue him by main force. 

Had he contemplated such a thing, what better place 
than this could ho have selected for the purpose ? 

Surely, if the attempt was to have boon made at all, it 
should bo hero. 

But no! 

The procession resumed its way without even the shadow 
of a disturbance. 

Blueskin felt his countenance change. 

The hope with which he had buoyed himself up was 
sinking within him. 

He began to think that after all he should not be able to 
escape the fate designed for him. 

He began to think that the sun was shining upon him 
for the last time. 

The procession turned the corner of tho Oxford Road. 

At the time of which we write, Oxford Street was 
merely a broad country road; and now Blueskin could see 
fields and trees, and gardens and hedges. 

On c-ainc tho mob, rushing and surging like the sea, but 
Still orderly and quiet. 

The Governor of Newgate rode close to tho cart, darting 
from time to time looks of triumph and hatred upon the 
doomed man. 

Of this, Blueskin appeared to take no notice. 

Mr. Noakes never enjoyed a ride so much in all his 
life. 

More and more downcast did Blueskin beeome. 

It seemed that as Tyburn approached hope receded. 

He resigned himself to the worst. 

Yet, to his credit be it said, not even a thought dero¬ 
gatory to Jack Sheppard entered his mind. 

He never onco accused him of wifully abandoning him 
to his fate 

Suddenly, however, a tumultuous cry from somewhere 
in advance struck upon Blueskin’s ear. 

His heart beat quickly. 

Was it the rescue ? 

The ciy was repeated; but he could not help thinking 
that it sounded more like a cry of surprise than aught 
else. 

Blueskin was unable to see what was going on m ad¬ 
vance, but he fixed his eyes on the Governor under tho im¬ 
pression that he should be able to gather something from 
the expression of his countenance. 

lie saw him start with surprise and look eagerly and 
keenly before him. 

Then an ejaculation came from his lips, and he rode 
towards the carriage in which the sheriffs were seated. 

He said something, and then the sheriff bobbed his head 
out of the window of the coach. 

Notwithstanding this, the procession continued on its 
way, though it was clear something peculiar had taken 
place. 

The people still kept up tho tumultuous shout. 

Slowly the cart rolled its way onwards. 

At each stop the riot grew more and moro prodigious.. 

Blueskin fancied naturally enough that, the uproar in 
some way concerned him, and ho felt anxious to a degree 
to kuow what it meant. 

He turned his head and looked as well as he could, but 
he could see nothing. 
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The Ordinary, lmwever, stood up in the cart. 

“ God bless me!” ho ejaculated, as he settled his spec¬ 
tacles on his nose to bo sure that he saw rightly. 

“ What has happened, reverend sir?” asked Blueskin. 

“ Happened ?—why—-why—why—the gallows lias dis¬ 
appeared ! Where’s it gone to ? What does it all mean ?” 
Blueskin started violently. 

“ At last 1” he muttered—“ at last!” 

lie fancied he could detect Jack’s agency in all this. 

At this moment the cart stopped. 

Blueskin looked around him. 

There was certainly no gallows to be seen, though he 
could tell well enough that they had reached the spot 
where it ought to stand. 

A very animated discussion appeared to be going on 
between the Governor and the sheriffs. 

The fact was, they were not a little puzzled ns to what 
they should do. 

To cany out the sentence of tho law seemed an impossi¬ 
bility, and yet th°y did not know what to do about taking 
the prisoner back to Newgate again. 

And now a cry of a different character came from the 
mob. 

Upon hearing it, tho police-officers formed a circle 
round the cart, so as to protect it should auy attack be 
made. 

We must now go back for a moment to Jack Sheppard, 
and relate his proceedings. 

After accomplishing his object of cutting down Tyburn 
Tree, lie very industriously set to work to render his recog¬ 
nition a matter of difficulty. 

He had already taken some steps with this end in view, 
and he now proceeded to render what he had already done 
in the way of disguise more effectual. 

He plentifully besmeared his face and hands with mud, 
and so altered his countenance as to defy identification. 

His slim, agile figure he could not alter; but be stooped, 
and made it appear as though be had a hump on his back. 

This done, he retired to a distance, and fixed his eyes 
upon the heap of wood which was all that remained of 
Tyburn Tree. 

Had he possessed the means of procuring a light, he 
would assuredly have set fire to the wood, and made a glo¬ 
rious bonfire of the whole. 

He waited hero until in the distance he saw the throng 
of persons approaching. 

At last they reached the heap of wood, and then Jack 
joined their numbers. 

As one amongst so many ho was not noticed, and lie 
reasonably anticipated that the attention of tho mob would 
be directed to the heap of wood, and not to him. 

It was in consequence of this discovery that the mob 
had uttered the cry which sounded to Blueskin like one of 
surprise. 

Then the procession arrivod, and halted at the usual 
pot. 

Tho dismay of tho officials may be imagined when they 
discovered what had taken place. 

Buck a thing had never happened before, so they bad no 
precedent to guide them. 

A very animated discussion ensued in consequence. 

Of this delay—or rather suspension of execution—Jack 
thought he should be able to take advantage. 

lie Was no stranger to the peculiarities of an English 
mob. 

He knew well that they wore capable of being swayed 
with the utmost ease in any direction. 

They had assembled with the avowed intention of wit¬ 
nessing the execution of Blueskin. 

Now, however, it was impossible that the sentence 
could be carried into effect. 

It was only natural they should desire to do something. 
Of all this had Jack thought, aud, in addition, ho re¬ 
membered that it is a peculiarity of the English disposi¬ 
tion generally to delight in setting authorities at de¬ 
fiance. 

If any proof is wanted of this, it is only necessary to 
think of the various outbreaks and insurrections which 
have taken place. 

The leading object, and very often the professed inten¬ 
tion, was to overturn the power by which they were 
governed. 

j And then there whs not only this, but there wns tho 
J strong antagonism which Luts existed, and which wo 
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suppose always will exist, between the populace and the J 
police. 

Upon all these various ami discursive reflections, which 
ho had plenty of time to make, Jack Sheppard founded 
the hope that he should be able to create an inllucnce 
upon the mob which would prove beneficial to bis com¬ 
rade, Blueskin. 

How far lie was right in his calculations, and how far 
he succeeded, we shall quickly see. 

Mingling with the throng, Jack waited until the authori¬ 
ties were in tho midst of their discussion. 

Then turning to those who were nearest to him, he 
addressed them in a peculiar tone of voice. 

lie suggested what good lun it >vouhl be, now that the 
gallows was cut down, if someone would overthrow 1 lie 
police and the cart and all, and set the prisoner at liberty, 
who it would bo a shame to bring out for execution a 
second time. 

The casual words which -Jack dropped, all of them 
having the above tendency, made an immediate impres¬ 
sion on the people, and the words spread like wildfire. 

All seemed to think that a collision with the authori¬ 
ties would be something specially delightful. 

Moreover, Blueskin was rather a favourite than other¬ 
wise with the people at large. 

Jack Sheppard watched with the most intense anxiety 
the effect which his words produced. 

He saw that they were taken favourably, and his heart 
beat high with hope. 

In a tew moments he felt confident that the mob was 
ripe and ready for action. 

If loft to themselves, however, they would probably do 
nothing: they required something to give them an im¬ 
pulse in the required direction. 

That impulse Jack now attempted to give. 

“ Down with the cart!” he shouted. “Down with tho 
cart! Let us all make a rush, and over it will go !” 

These words were responded to with a shout of delight, 
which showed how much the plan of action was in accord¬ 
ance with their wishes. 

It was this shout which had inspired Blueskin with 
hope, and which had caused tho officers to range them¬ 
selves round the cart. 

However, the people made a rush. 

The officers saw them coming, and endeavoured to pre¬ 
sent a firm front aud stand their ground. 

But it was a vain effort. 

They might just as well havo tried to prevent the pro¬ 
gress of the ocean. 

On came the living mass with irresistible power. 

A general movement was communicated to the whole of 
tho vast body, and the result of such a combination of 
strength was really extraordinary. 

The officers were swept down, their ranks broken, and 
finally the cart was overthrown. 

The mob was now out of all control. 

Jack Sheppard forced his way towards tho cart. 

He reached it at an opportune moment. 

He raised Blueskin in his grasp, and prevented him from 
being trampled underfoot, as be otherwise would havo 
been. 

“Good friends,” cried Sheppard, “hero is Blueskin— 
let him escape!” 

The seething mass of people divided, aud showed a 
clear passage through. 

“A knife—a knife!’’ cried Jack, “a knife to cut his 
bonds 1” 

One was handed to him immediately, and one stroke 
was sufficient to sever the cords by which Blueskin was 
bound. 

“Hurrah!” cried Jack. 

lie was responded to by a loud cheer from the vast 
throng. 

CHAPTER CCCXCIII. 

JACK SJIEI’rARD AND BMTF-SKIN FEY FOR THEIR RIVES, 
AND MEET WITH A STRANGE ADVENTURE. 

Tiif, living lane which was opened for Blueskin and Jack 
Sheppard to pass through closed up behind them imme¬ 
diately. j 

In a few moments both fugitives were clear of the j 
mob. 
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They looked bark, and could see that the contest was 
going on with full vigour. 

Of this state of things it was highly necessary that they 
should take the utraost advantage. 

Accordingly, after speaking a word or two to each 
other, both started off at a rapid pace. 

They took the direction of the open country. 

If the people could only keep the officers busily engaged 
for a little time, they would, beyond all doubt, be able to 
get clean off. 

They made tho best use of their limbs that they possibly 
couhl. 

In the distance they could see a clump of trees, and 
towards this they directed their steps, being aware of the 
importance of getting out of sight of their pursuers. 

This clump of trees—for such at first it appeared to be— 
was a long way off; and as they drew nearer, they found 
it very rapidly increase in size. 

In fact, it expanded itself into quite a little wood. 

They glanced back from time to time, but could not 
perceive that they were yet pursued. 

This circumstance, however, did not cause them to 
slacken their speed; on the contrary, it induced them to 
strain every nerve to the utmost. 

At length the welcome shelter of tho trees was gained; 
and then—and not till then—did Jack Sheppard and Blue- 
skin pause to recover their 6pent breath, and to wipe the 
perspiration from their faces. 

11 So far, then, all is well!” gasped Jack. “ But come, 
we must not pause. On—on! Wo are too near our foes 
to be safe. On—on!” 

“All right, Jack!” exclaimed Blucskin. “You are a 
brave fellow! I thought you would not desert me, 
though I confess X lost heart when we left St. Giles’s be¬ 
hind.” 

“ Forward—forward!” said Jack. “ Spare your breath, 
my friend, until a better opportunity.” 

“ Hullo!” said a gruff voice at this moment. “ Whc are 
you, and where are you going to ?” 

These words were uttered by a tall, brawny man, 
dressed like a labourer, who planted himself exactly in tho 
way of our friends. 

“Stand aside!” cried Jack. “We. nave no leisure to 
answer questions. Stand aside, I say, or it may be the 
worse for you!” 

“ Now, now—don’t you be so fast, young ’un !* said this 
man, doggedly. “Don’t be so fast! If you turn out to 
be who I take you for, you will bless your stars you run 
agiu me—that’s all I’ve got to say!” 

The man’s manner was most certainly not unfriendly. 

Jack knew not what to think, and paused irresolutely. 

“ Thoro was to have been a bit of a lagging match down 
there—wasn’t there ?” said tho man, pointing in the direc¬ 
tion of Tyburn—“only there’s been a bit of a scrimmage, 
anil the party’s got off 1” 

“ What of that ?” 

“ Why, I have been on the look-out, and saw what took 
place,” said the man ; “ and I saw you two coming, so I 
said to myself, ‘ Then t’s the. party what was to have Leon 
scragged, and here an'I, Ned Oautle, ready to help them;’ 
so by that I came tow& rds you.” 

The tones in which this man spoke made our friends 
think he was sincere, at ‘1 Jack said; 

“ If you are disposer to befriend us, we shall be very 
thankful. This is Blucskin! He was to have been 
executed, but he escaped at the eleventh hour!” 

The man nodded. 

“We want to find some place where wo can hido from 
the pursuit which the officers will make after- us.” 

“Exactly; I knowed it!” said the singular individual 
who had called himself by the no less singular name of 
Ned Cantlc—“I knowed it! Just you follow me, and I 
will stow you where the officers will never find you!” 

“ But why are you so anxious to do us such a service ?” 
asked Blueskin. 

“ Well, if you must know, the blessed officers is my 
enemies, and I look upon anybody else as the officers is 
enemies to as friends of mine. Now, to show you I mean 
the square thing, I will just tell you this: Me and my pals 
we’ve got a comfortable place in this here wood, into 
which we retire ourselves—when circumstances render it 
necessary! We go out o’ nights on our own account.” 

“ Then we are brothers of the quill!” interrupted Jack 
Sheppard. 
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“In course we are! and seeing you in such a prediea- I 
raent as this here present, why I felt I could do no more ! 
nor no less than render you what service I could !” 

“ We are obliged to you,” said Blueskin, “and if you 
will find us a place of concealment, you shall receive from 
us some more substantial proof of our gratitude than mere 
thanks.” 

“ Oli, blow that! Come on, or it may be you’ll bo too 
late !” 

Ned Cantle turned on his heel and plunged into the 
wood, leaving our friends to follow him. 

They did so with mingled hope and fear. 

They were afraid the man would prove treacherous, and 
yet he spoke fair enough. 

lie might be sincere, and if so, the mooting would be 
lu :ky for them; and as for the other, they resolved to keep 
a sharp eye upon all his movements. 

In an unconcerned manner Nod Cantle threaded his 
way through tho wood, and presently paused on a small 
open space, in the centre of which a large oak tree grew. 

“Now, here we are!” he said. “ I am a-going to show 
you one of the best hiding-places in the world, and where 
your foes will never find you ! Just observe my motious !” 

Our friends did not need this invitation, for they 
watched every movement with the greatest attention. 

But in a few minutes their suspicions vanished and 
gave way to emotions of astonishment. 

Ned Cantle walked right up to tho large oak tree of 
which we have spoken, and seized a branch which was 
quite destitute of leaves, and which grew out in a very 
peculiar way in a horizontal direction. 

This branch Ned Cantlo seized firmly with both han<ls, 
and then hung upon with all his weight. 

The result which ensued from this proceeding was very 
singular indeed. 

The trunk of the tree lost its perpendicular position. 

Ned Cantle pulled more and more, until the tree as¬ 
sumed an angle of about forty-five degrees. 

Observing the astonishment that was depicted upon the 
countenances of Jack Sheppard and Blueskin, he said : 

“There now, that’s what I call a neat contrivance. 
You see that branch I caught hold of acts as a lever, and 
also as a support to prevent the trunk from going down 
too far. Then you see just by the root a hinge is lixed to 
one side of the trunk, and the roots are cut on the other, 
so that it lifts np in the way you see, and covers the 
entranco to our cavern.” 

Our friends were quite lost in admiration. 

“But come, come!” said Ned Cantle. “You must look 
more closely at this here beautiful contrivance another 
time. You must not linger now. In with you, and I’ll 
follow!” 

As he spoke these words, he pointed to a small aperture 
in the earth, which tho removal of tho tree had disclosed. 

Jack and Blueskin looked dubiously at each other for a 
moment, and then, banishing their suspicions, they lowered 
their bodies through the hole, which was just largo enough 
for the purpose. 

Ned Cantle prepared to follow them. 

Our friends found themselves on a rude kind of stair¬ 
case, which seemed to have been cut out of the solid 
earth. 

They stood aside, and the next moment their singular 
companion joined them. 

Jack and Blueskin were both curious to know how lie 
would restore the tree to its original position, and thev 
were not long kept in suspense as to tho means employed. 

Ned Cantle produced a long pieeo of wood, which 
looked very much like a boat-hook, only its length was 
much greater. 

This he projected upwards, and placed the hook in a 
staple that was fixed in the bottom of the tree. 

Then, exerting ail his strength, he pulled down. 

Tho tree followed, and reached its proper position with 
a dull thump. 

They were now in profound darkness. 

“Remain where you are for a moment!” said Ned 
Cantle—“I know all the ins and outs of the plaee, but 
you don’t. Wait a moment, and I will fetch a light!” 

Our friends had no other resource than to obey. 

But they had t® a great extent lost the suspicions which 
they had first entertained as to Ned Cantle’s good faith. 

They could not conceive why ho had behai ed as he 
had if it was his intention to betray them. 
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lie seemed, however, to be a long while absent, and our 
friends grew anxious and uneasy. 

In a little while, however, they saw the bright gleam of a 
light, and then they discerned the form of their new and 
strange companion. 

He was carrying a faggot, which was burning brightly at 
one end, and which served admirably for a torch. 

“I’ve been a long while," lie said, “but the fire was 
almost out. It's all right now, however! Follow me 
carefully down the steps, and mind you don’t slip !” 

This last caution was by no means an unnecessary one, 
for the steps only being cut out of tho clayey soil, were 
very slippery. 

However, the bottom was reached in safety, and then, 
alter going a few yards along a passage, tho little party 
emerged into a tolerable-sized cavern. 

In one corner a fire was burning, and in the centre was 
a rude table, round which still ruder seats were placed. _ 

Hut the cave did not appear to contain any other living 
inhabitant besides themselves. 

“ There’s none of the chickens at home just at present!’’ 
said Ned Oantle. “ They all went off to the scragging 
match, leaving me to take care of the premises.” 

“ [ suppose the chickens are your companions ?” 

“ They is,” returned Ned (Jantle; “and I suppose you 
is Jack Sheppard ?” 

“ You might be further off the mark!” 

“ Then tip us your eharley, old fellow! I am glad I 
have been able to do you a service—and yoa too, 
Blueskin!” 

“ I am much obliged to you !” said Blueskin. “ You 
have indeed done us a service, and a very important one 
too! Until we saw you, it was very doubtful whether 
we should escape, but I don’t think the officers will be 
cunning enough to find out this snug little crib !” 

“ In course they won’t, and here you can remain as long 
as you think proper! We shall be glad of your con pany! ’ 

“Thanks! thanks!” 

“ I dare say you are curious to know who I am,” 

Ned Can tie, and why I am inclined to stand your friend ?” 

“We are curious upon that point.” 

“ Well, then, I’ll tell you. In the first place, you will 
understand that there’s six of us.” 

“Chickens ?" 

“ Yes ! Well, whenever it is necessary, we take up our 
quarters here, and when we go out, we pickup our livings 
in the best manner wo are able.” 

Blueskin nodded. 

“Ignite understand” he said, “and I suppose your 
comrades set out for Tyburn, in the hope of picking up 
something ?” 

“ Just so! Of course we had all heard of you and Jack 
Sheppard too, ami we know that this morning was fixed 
for your tucking up! Wc wished all of us that we could 
save you. I had to stop to look after the place, as I told 
you. * However, I climbed a tree and had a look out, and 
then I saw the gallows was gone, and that there was a 
regular scrimmage going on !” 

“ Well I” 

“ And after that, I saw you running this way, and I 
gnessed who you were in a moment.” 

“And so yon came down and met us?” 

“ That’s it.” 

“ Then we are much obliged to you !” 

“ It’s all right, and we shall all be pleased if you will 
join our band, an'd tako the lead in it.” 


CHAPTER CCCXCIV. 

JACK SHEPPARD PAYS HIS PROMISED VISIT TO SIR JAMES 
THORNHILL, AND CAUSES A “ SENSATION” AMONG HIS 
GUESTS. 

“We will talk about that another time, when more of 
your companions are present,” replied Blueskin. 

“What’s that ?’’ said Jack. 

A peculiar, clattering noiso fell upon his ear, and caused 
him to ask this question. 

*• It’s all right!" said Ned Cantlo. “ Don’t alarm your- 
pelf, 1 beg.” 

“What is it?” 

“ Some of the chickens have returned.” 

“ And that clattering noise is a signal that they desire 
admission ?” 

“Just so.” 


“But stay!” cried Blueskin, as Ned Cantle was about 
to leave the cavern. “ Are you going to let them in ?” 

“ Of course I am !” 

“ But it will be dangerous! There are our foes, you 
know!’’ 

“All right—all right! You may depend the chickens 
wouldn’t come near this here blessed place if there was 
any officers about! It’s all right, and when they come in 
we shall be able to learn further information.” 

Wp this assurance our friends were compelled to be 
satisfied. 

Ned Cantle left them, and in a few minutes returned 
with two men, whose exterior appearance was very similar 
to his own. 

By their manner, it was quite clear that Ned Cantle had 
informed them who were in the cave. 

They treated Jack and Blueskin with a respect, 
wiiffji it was easy enough to see was not feigned. 

In their rough way, they bid them a hearty wel¬ 
come. 

“ There’s a hottish searching made, I can tell you !” said 
one of the new-comers. “ But don't be alarmed; they will 
never find you here, if they search till doomsday!” 

“I am glad of that assurance!” said Blueskin. “You 
are certain you were not seen to enter?” 

“ Oh, quite!” 

“ That’s all right, then !” 

Rome time elapsed, during which Blueskin and Jack 
Sheppard got upon very friendly terms with the men 
who made that cave their hiding and abiding place. 

At length more came, until tho whole band was as¬ 
sembled 

Everyone seemed to treat our two friends with great 
consideration, and they evidently thought it no mean 
honour to have among them two such celebrated charac¬ 
ters. 

In this underground region, they heard nothing of the 
officers, to whom the sudden disappearance of Blueskin 
11111 st have been mysterious in the extreme. 

As soon as they possibly could, our friends took the 
opportunity to withdraw to a corner, where they rapidly 
talked over their affairs. | 

This conversation, however, it is unnecessary for us 
to place before the reader. 

Blueskin and Jack did no more than inform each other 
what had individually luipp mod to them since their sudden, 
forced parting in the mysterious house in Spring Gardens. 

Jack learned, with grief and dismay, that Blueskin was 
ignorant of the whereabouts of Edgworth Bess. 

He told Blueskin, however, what Jonathan Wild had j 
stated to him respecting her. 

This, and an attentive consideration of the whole affair 
from first to last, forced them to the conclusion that- 
Edgworth Bess must once more be an inmate of Jonathan 
Wild's house. 

“ How nnfortnnate it is!” said Jack Sheppard, with vex¬ 
ation—“we are now in a worse position than ever to 
render her any assistance, and you may depend she stands 
in very great need of help!” 

“She does—she does!” replied Blueskin. “For some 
time, though, I fancy Jonathan Wild will not be in a posi¬ 
tion to do much harm, if he has ever so much inclination. 

I fad he not been horn to be hanged, the wound whiff I 
inflicted upon him would liavo been a mortal one.” 

Jack Sheppard uttered a curse. 

“ Wc must, wait a few days,” he said, “and then see 
what can be done. We were uncommonly fortunate in 
finding such a place of refnge as this. I faucy we are 
quite safe." 

“ So do I.” 

“However, Blueskin, as soon as night comes, I shall set 
out.” 

“ Do wliat?” 

“ Set out.” 

“ Are you mad ?” 

“ Not a bit of it.” 

“ But you must he I” 

“Why?” 

“ To Jream of a such a thing.” 

“Blio, pho! Yon cannot have forgotten what I told 
yon about Sir James Thornhill ?” 

“ But you will not be so foolhardy under the circum¬ 
stances as to keep your word ?” 

“ I intend to try,” 
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“Nay, nav—be persuaded by me! Tliis ia utter folly.” 

" I differ from you—differ from you entirely! Sir James 
Thornhill is a gentleman.” 

“ He may be." 

“ And I am sure I have nothing to fear from him.” 

“ That is not the point! On your way to his house, or 
else on your return from it, you will be most certainly 
apprehended!" 

“ I will take care that does not happen.” 

“ Then, if you go, let me accompany you.” 

“ I cannot do so, for such a proceeding would have no 
other effect than te double the danger. I cannot consent 
to that. While I am gone, do you remain here, and think 
over our future proceedings. It may be that I shall return 
with important information, which will guide us as to our 
future proceedings.” 

“Well, well, Jack, since you are eo determined to go, I 
suppose you must do so. I cannot detain you. But bo 
Careful!” 

“•That advioe is not needed,” said Jack. 

He. 82 .—Blues kin. 


By the time our friends had ended this conversation, 
they found, upon appealing to Ned Cantle upon the sub¬ 
ject, that night had fairly come. 

Accordingly, Jack signified his wish to leave tho cave, 
and was permitted to do so. 

Once more, then, he stood beneath the canopy of heaven 
—about to set out on an expedition of the utmost 
danger. 

To enter London so soon after what had occurred 
seemed to be an act of utter madness. 

There was everything to lose, and very little to gain, by 
such an enterprise. 

But Jack had signified to Sir James Thornhill his in¬ 
tention of paying him a visit, and he determined that, 
were the risk ten thousand times greater than it was, ho 
would prove to him that his words wore not a mere empty 
boast. 

Besides this, Jack was really anxious to see his por¬ 
trait. i 

Not without a due and proper amount of caution, Jack 
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made his way out of the little wood in which the robbers’ 
cave was situated. 

lie looked around him as well as the darkness would 
permit, hut he could see nothing whatever of his foes. 

Encouraged by this, he proceeded with more confidence, 
taking his way to London by a rather circuitous route. 

The night was rather dark and blusterous, and of a suf¬ 
ficiently disagreeable character to keep all those persons 
indoors whose business did not compel to bo out. 

This was a state of things that Jack by no means found 
fault with. 

Sir James Thornhill's residence was situated in the Bird¬ 
cage Walk, St. James’s 1’tirk, at the time whereof we write, 
a much moro fashionable locality than it is at the present 
day. 

This spot Jack knew ho could approach without passing 
through any populous, well-thronged thoroughfare. 

The distance ho had to go was, however, considerable, 
ami he made it still further by the circuitous manner in 
which he approached his destination. 

He had agreed to call to see the portrait some timo be¬ 
tween s-unset and midnight. 

It was now much nearer the latter than the former. 

Leaving Jack on his way, however, wo will precede him 
to his destination. 

Sir James Thornhill’s mansion was one blaze of light. 

The very exterior was sufficient to inform the most 
casual passer-by that something of an unusual character 
was taking place within. 

The fact was, the great painter had given a dinner that 
evening, and a large number of guests had assembled. 

It is, however, to one particular room in his mansion 
that we wish to direct the reader’s attention. 

It was a spacious chamber, and brilliantly lighted by 
a chandelier which depended from the veiling. 

Boated round the table in tins room were several of Sir 
James Thornhill’s guests. 

The table was covered with wines of tli« choicest 
vintage, to which the guests paid their respects freely. 

No females were present. 

Sir James Thornhill was seated at the head of the table, 
end speaking in a rather serious tone of voice. 

“ He is a Very singular young man,” he said—‘| a very 
singular young man, indeed, and 1 should not at all 
wonder if he is as good as his word.” 

The guests laughed and shook their heads. 

“No, no!” said one who sat next to Sir James, and 
who was easily distinguished from the rest by his wearing 
spectacles. “ We can believe a great deal about Jack 
She ppard, but not that. You may depend it was a mere 
idle boast.” 

“Oh, certainly—certainly,” said auother. “Though I 
must confess 1 feel a very great curiosity to seo this 
fellow, who has dono such wonderful things, but I am 
afraid there will be no such luck.” 

“ Well, gentlemen, we shall see!” remarked Sir James 
Thornhill. “When he first spoke I must confess I 
ridiculed the idea, but he spoke in such an earnest, con¬ 
fident tone that I altered my mind.* 

“Ho has performed a portion of his promise at any 
rate !” said the young man with spectacles. 

“ Ho has! Who would liavo thought it possible he 
could have escaped from Newgate ? I know, for a fact, 
that every possible precaution was taken to guard against 
such an occurrence !” 

“ Ho must have had assistance!” 

“ I don’t believe it! With regard to his keeping his 
engagement, however, it seems to mo that he has got over 
the principal obstacle, and I am in expectation of his 
making his appearance every moment.” 

“ I fear you will bo disappointed.” 

“ I have little fear of it myself,” said Sir James. “ No 
one knows of his intention save myself and my appren¬ 
tice Hogarth, and I am quito certain there is no one hero 
who would hi tray him!” 

“No—no—no !” said all the guests, in chorus. 

“Then, rely upon it, he will come.” 

“ But do you really t hink that, in order to keep his 
word, and perhaps to satisfy some curiosity lie may feel 
about seeing his portrait, he will run the frightful risk of 
venturing through London streets 

“ I do, indeed!” 

“ After what occurred this morning ?” 

“ Yes—why not ?” 


“Well, if he does come, I shall confess him te be the 
boldest and most desperate character that ever existed!” 

“ Wo shall see before long !” said Sir James Thornhill. 
“ I have given instructions to the servants that if anyone 
calls, and inquires for me, immediate admission is to bo 
granted to the person so inquiring." 

“ Then, that will bo no obstacle ?” 

“ None whatever! I must admit that at first I was very 
doubtful whether ho would come, but that was because I 
saw how securely ho was confined in Newgate." 

“ And lie has broken out ?” 

“ He has, which seems to mo incredible. However, in 
my opinion, the most difficult part of his enterprise is over, 
and, having done so much, he will consider the rest com¬ 
paratively easy.” 

“Well, it may he so,” Sir James—“it may be sol and 
I, for one, do not hesitate to say that I feel very much 
obliged to you for having invited us to your house ou the 
present occasion. I only hope we shall not be disappointed 
in seeing him, but I must confess I Lavo my doubts !” 

“ Patience, gentlemen—patience! nis agreement with 
me was that he would call on Monday evening some timo 
between sunset and midnight!” 

“ Then all I can say is, Sir James,” said another of the 
guests, as ha took a magnificent chronometer from liis 
pocket, “that if Jack Sheppard is to keep his word, he 
will have to make good speed, for it is now on the very 
stroke of midnight.” 

“ Then I am punctual to tlio moment!” said a voiee, 
which Sir Jamos Thornhill instantly recognised as being 
that of Jack Sheppard. “I am very sorry, gentlemen, 
that I could not come before, but I had no idea so many 
distinguished persons were awaiting my arrival!” 


CHAPTER CCCXCV. 

JACK SHEPPARD HAS A NARROW ESCAPE OF HIS LIFE 
THROUGH THE TREACHERY OF THE NEGRO. 

UroN hearing the words with which the last chapter con¬ 
cluded, Sir James Thornhill and his guests, with one 
accord, turned their faces towards the door, for it was from 
this direction that tho voice they had heard proceeded. 

The young man in the spectacles, who had expressed 
his belief that Jack Sheppard would not appear, fairly 
rose to his feet with curiosity and surprise, while Sir 
James himself turned half round in his chair. 

There was now no longer any doubt about tho matter. 

Just within the doorway, standing in the attitudo of 
half confidence, half diffidence, stood tbo daring prison- 
breaker, Jack Sheppard, with whoso daring exploits all 
London was then ringing. 

“Come in!” said Sir James Thornhill, “and close the 
the door after you. You have nothing to fear. Tkcso 
gentlemen present you have nothing to apprehend from.” 

“I will take your word without any hesitation,” said 
Jack, as he closed the door behind him as desired. 

“Come hero, then,” said Sir Janies; “sit down; you 
shall see your portrait presently." 

Jack seated himself in tho chair to which Sir James 
Thornhill pointed, though he felt awkward and uncom¬ 
fortable. 

As for the guests, their curiosity to seo Jack Sheppard 
was so great that they gladly enough permitted him to 
have a place at the table beside them, because they would 
then have better opportunity of observing his personal 
appearance. 

Tho amount of interest which was felt in Jack Sheppard 
at this period is really inconceivable, but a reference to 
the public prints of the timo will show the lengths that 
people went in order to have a peep at him, and his fame 
was greatly enhanced by his last exploit. 

Some choice wine was poured out and placed before 
Jack, who drank it freely enough, aud in a little time ho 
felt a considerable portion of his awkwardness wear off. 

As may be expected, Sir James Thornhill’s guests 
asked him many questions with regard to his past pro¬ 
ceedings. 

As the reader, however, is in full possession of all that 
has taken place, there is no need for us to placo these 
questions at full length before him. 

To nearly all these questions Jaek returned truthful 
and straightforward replies; to several, however, he 
roplied evasively. 
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On the wliole, they could not help being pleased with 
their strange guest. 

As fer Jack himself, he soon grew tired of this scene, 
End heartily wished it at an end. 

For a long time, however, ho hesitated to say anything 
respecting it, hut at length ho summoned courage to 
speak. 

“ Gentlemen," he said, “ I feel very much obliged to you 
for tho kind reception you have given me. You will, 
however, excuse sue for mentioning that I live, as it were, 
in an atmosphere of danger, and that if I stay hero long I 
shall run a very great risk of being captured on my way 
back to my place of refuge. In a short time, now, tho 
dawn will come." 

“You are. quite right,” said Sir James Thornhill, “ and 
we ought not to have required a reminder from you upon 
tho subject. We will nut detain you a moment longer.” 

The painter rose as ho spoke. 

This example was followed by Jack and the remainder 
of the guests. 

“ You must not forget the occasion of your visit," con¬ 
tinued Sir James. “Follow mo, and I will take you to 
my study, where the portrait is.” 

The painter led tho way towards a door at the further 
extremity of the room. 

He was followed by Jack and the whole of the guests, 
who were everyone anxious to compare the portrait with 
the original, and pass their opinion upon it. 

The studio was quickly reached. 

The most prominent object in this apartment was a 
newly-painted portrait on an easel which stood near tho 
centre of it. 

This was the portrait of Jaek Sheppard. 

A strong light from a lamp was thrown upon the canvas, 
and Jack showed his appreciation of the lidelify of the 
likeness by uttering a shout of astonishment. 

Murmurs of approbation came from the guests as they 
noted tho excellence of the portrait. 

The resemblance was, indeed, perfect, and it seemed as 
though not another touch was wanting. 

This done, Jack now proceeded to take his leave. 

Ho was anxious to bo gone, for he feared that daylight 
would overtake him before he could reach the wood in 
which he had found so safe an abiding-place. 

A strange, indefinable feeling, too, took possession of 
his breast. 

The presentiment of coming danger seemed to cast its 
shadow over Mm. 

Jack Sheppard was not one who altogether disregarded 
such feelings. 

Each moment that ho remained only served, therefore, 
to increase Ms anxiety. 

Could he but have known what was taking place close 
at hand he would have been inclined to attach more im¬ 
portance than over to the presentiment, he experienced. 

When Sir James Thornhill told Jack Sheppard that ho 
could place confidence in the assembled guests he spoke 
the truth. 

Not one of them would for a moment liavo thong] it of 
betraying Mm. 

The painter imagined, too, that he could place confi¬ 
dence in his servants, hut in this supposition he was 
mistaken. 

That he had painted Jack Sheppard’s portrait was quite 
a notorious fact, and therefore it could not fail to bo 
known by all the members of his household. 

They, like the rest of the world, felt a very great degree 
of curiosity upon the subject, and if tho reader knows any¬ 
thing of servants ho will easily believe that they took effi¬ 
cient means to satisfy their curiosity. 

Although strictly and specially forbidden to do so, they 
ail managed to enter tho studio and have a peep at the 
portrait. 

Its appearance was, as a matter of course, well com¬ 
mented upon. 

But, of all the servants in Sir James Thornhill’s man¬ 
sion, tho one that felt tho greatest amount of curiosity and 
interest upon this subject was a negro. 

He was employed to wait upon the guests. 

While engaged in this capacity he heard the whole of 
the conversation between Ms master and Ms guests; and, 
though he could not comprehend all that was said, yet ho 
had little trouble in arriving a-t tho conclusion that Jack 
Slioppard was about to pay a visit to the house. 


The negro’s eyes rolled and his teeth glistened when ho 
thought of tho large reward which was offered for Jack’s 
apprehension. 

“Me hah dat!” he muttered to himself as he was arrang¬ 
ing the articles upon a sideboard at tho extremity of the 
room; “ mo hab dat money and do bucera man ! Plenty 
eat—plenty drink! No work! Oh, golly!” 

His ruminations were put an end "to 'by tho arrival of 
Jack Sheppard, who entered the room in the manner wo 
have described. 

_ The negro bustled about, pretending to be busily occu¬ 
pied, but from time to time ho glauced stealthily towards 
Jack, who lie would have had no difficulty in recognising, 
from his resemblance to tho portrait, even if the guests 
and Sir James had not spoken so freely as they did. 

Tho negro’s mind was now fully made up. 

Like the rest of Ms race, he had a wholesome horror of 
work, and to bo enabled to eat, drink, sleep, aud do no¬ 
thing, was the height of his ambition. 

Ho had never thought he should attain it, but ho believed 
he now had the means within his grasp. 

Accordingly, he took tho earliest opportunity he could 
of slipping out of the room. 

He left the house by a private door, and ran as fast as 
Ms legs could carry him to tho Westminster police 
station. 

Upon arriving here, lie made his statement to tho 
officers, and they, overjoyed at tho prospect of effecting 
tho capture of so notorious a character, followed tho negro 
with the utmost willingness. 

They took Ms advice, and did not enter the mansion, 
hut posted themselves opposite to the door, so that they 
could observe everyone who came out. 

As soon as Jack Sheppard appeared, they would pounce 
upon him, and carry him off to Newgate in triumph. 

From where they stood, they could see the door easily. 

The negro, fearing his absence would be noted, now re¬ 
turned to the house and resumed his duties. 

Tho officers on the watch whiled away the time with 
considering by what means they could cheat the negro out 
of his share of tho reward, and .as several were cunning 
fellows, there was little doubt they would succeed in over¬ 
reaching the African. 

We should not regret any loss he might thus sustain. 

Such was the aspect of affairs on the exterior of Sir 
James Thornhill’s house when Jack was about to leave it. 

Beyond the vague presentiment of coming danger which 
weighed so heavily upon his spirits, ho had no idea of the 
perilous position in which lie stood. 

We tremble for his safety. 

Had ho been upon his guard, it would have been another 
matter. 

He could then have taken precautions to escape. 

But it seemed that if lie appeared upon the doorstep, 
that moment he would be a prisoner. 

Sir James Thornhill made no attempt to detain him, 
after finding how much he desired to go ; but lie set the 
example of making Jack a present of a small sum of 
money, which was tollowed by all the guests, without ex¬ 
ception. 

Jack had no hesitation about receiving this money. 

Ho well know how useful it would be to him in tho 
plans which lie was determined to carry out, despite tho 
opposition of Jonathan Wild. 

This done, Sir Jamc3 beckoned the negro to approach, 
and then instructed him to lead Jack to the door. 

His eyes gleamed when he received this order. 

He did not anticipate that Fortune would favour him so 
far. 

Never in his life had ho obeyed a command so wil¬ 
lingly. 

“ Come sar!” ho said. “ His way, if you please, sar!” 

Jack darted a keen look into his countenance. 

It did not reassure Mm. 

Ho felt somehow that he was gazing on an enemy. 

The negro’s face, too, had a very treacherous look, 
which would scarcely have escaped the notice of a less 
observant person than Jack Slwppard. 

Despite the dislike he had taken to his conductor, Jack 
had no other resource than to follow him to the door. 

While descending the staircase, Jack caught a glimpse 
of tho negro’s countenance. 

It was now expressive of malicious triumph, 
i “That rascal has been up to something,”thought Jack, 
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who, ns ho then felt, was inclined to view every circum¬ 
stance with suspicion. “ I must keep a sharp look-out, and 
be continually on my guard!” 

This was a wiso determination for Jack to make, let 
things turn out as they would. 

As he looked around him and saw how quiet the house 
appeared to be, his suspicions in a great measure abated, 
anti yet he shivered when the front door was opened. 

lie attributed that, however, to the sudden change of 
temperature. 

In another second, however, he heard a low whistle 
which he knew well as a signal by which police-officers 
communicated with each other. 

A hurried rush of feet followed, and then a voice cried: 
“ There he is my lads ! There ho is! Hurrah ! For¬ 
ward ! We have him !” 

“ Jgli! Igh!” said the negro, and a9 he uttered this 
uttural laugh, he sprang forward and g'Wfil Jack 
heppard tightly by the arm. 


CHAPTER CCCXVI. 

THE rOLIC'E OFFICERS MAKE AN UNEXPECTED ESlltr INTO 
tjte cellar at chauinq cross*. 

To turn around like lightning was Jack Sheppard’s first 
im pulse. 

He caught sight of the grinning features of the negro. 

Then with a rapidity which astonished that sable 
individual beyond measure, Jack doubled up his fist and 
struck him two terrilic blows between tho eyes. 

Ho followed them up with another blow delivered with 
full forco in the stomach. 

This put tho finishing stroke to the negro’s discomfiture. 

Uttering howls of paiu and rage, he let go his hold and 
sank down upon tho steps, where he writhed his body 
about like some wounded reptile. 

But by this time, tho officers arrived upon tho scene of 
action, and then a struggle of the most fearful uature 
ensued. 

When Jack saw the number of his opponents, he felt 
almost ready to sink with despair. 

But he rallied himself. 

Right and left lie dealt his blows with a forco and 
precision that produced a wonderful execution among his 
foes. 

To continue such a contest in the hope of being 
eventually victorious, Jack well knew to be futile, and 
having dealt a few staggering blows, he darted forward 
like an arrow, and broke through the ranks of the police- 
officers. 

Not a moment was lost in commencing a vigorous 
pursuit. 

But Jack had got the start. 

He was rested and refreshed, and, as he well knew, 
possessed of rather unusual fleetness of foot. 

Away then, he hounded like a hare. 

The officers came on at his heels like a pack of hungry 
hounds. 

They uttered loud and fierce shouts and cries, in order 
that passers-by might join in the pursuit. 

Although they had failed in their first attempt to 
secure him, the officers felt pretty sure they should over¬ 
take him iu the end. 

Jack Sheppard plunged at random into tho labyrinth 
of streets surrounding Westminster Abbey. 

By continually doubling upon his track, he founded his 
hope of eluding his pursuers. 

But though he had tho start, yet it was so slight a one, 
that he was not able to get out of sight of his pursuers for 
more than a quarter of a minuto at the time. 

They kept up tho eliase with great vigour and determi¬ 
nation. 

Jack Sheppard, however, had upon his mind the convic¬ 
tion, that if he was captured once again, all hope of ever 
making his escape would be at an end. 

He seemed to feel that he had made liis last escape, and 
that if he onco again entered the gloomy walls of Newgate, 
he would never again leave them, save in the cart 
appointed to convey him to Tyburn. 

If one thing then, was more calculated than another to 
cause Jack to make the utmost exertion, that was. 

He felt that ho was flying not for his liberty, but for 
his life. 


He felt that if he was captured, the penalty would be 
death. 

Can it be wondered at then, if he seemed to bound over 
tho ground at a speed that really seemed to bo super¬ 
human. 

Ere long, he had the satisfaction of perceiving that he 
hail increased tho distance between the police-officers and 
himself. 

In spite of all they could do, they could not overtake 
him. 

A great many people, attracted by the cries and shouts 
of the officers, had joined in the pursuit. 

Quite a mob, then, was at Jack’s heels, and each 
moment its size was augmented in spite of the falling off 
of those who found it impossible to run any further. 

Tho fugitive’s chances of escape were therefor© very 
few indeed. 

But, urged on by the feelings which we have described, 
Jack ran with incredible speed, and his tremendous exer¬ 
tions were at length rewarded by his obtaining a still 
better start of them. 

Now that he had onco increased the distance between 
his fees and himself, he was well awaro that ho had only 
to continue his exertions to make a very great difference, 
indeed, while, if he onco lost ground he could scarcely 
hope to regain it. 

It was a very tortuous route that Jack took, and one 
that led him nowhere near his destination. 

Indeed, he had not studied much where he was going, 
but now, on looking around him, he perceived himself in 
the vicinity of (Jharing Cross, then a spot quite out of 
town. 

Jack looked behind him. 

His pursuers were not in sight. 

New was, theu, the opportunity to seek some place of 
refuge. 

The timo allowed him for selecting it was brief indeed. 

In another moment his foes would be in sight again, 
and he would havo lost the by no means inconsiderable 
advantage which he had gained. 

Jack looked around him for a place of concealment in 
rather a strange manner. 

“ Where would they think the most unlikely place for 
me to go ?” he asked himself. “ I want to find some place 
which they will pass by at once under the belief that I 
could not possibly have sought shelter there. By this 
means, and this only, can 1 hope to elude them.” 

At this moment Jack’s eyes fell upon a place which he 
fancied would just answer his purpose, and he directed,his 
steps towards it without further hesitation. 

This place was a cellar, though the word, considered 
under its usual signification, would altogether fail to give 
an idea of the nature of the place to wliieh it was applied. 

It was, indeed, an underground place, and so tho word 
cellar might be appropriately enough applied to it, but it 
was used as a kind of public-house, with this difference, 
that eatables of every description could '>e obtained there. 

It was at night that these places were open, and in a 
general way there was no lack f customers. 

The entrance was from the pavement of the street by 
means of a flight of wido steps. 

Down these Jack made his wny in as unconcerned a 
manner as could possibly be imagined. 

Reaching the bottom of the steps he pushed open a door, 
and then entered the cellar—a place which, from the 
singularity of its character, well merits a few words of 
description. 

Imagine, then, a large and cavernous-looking apartment, 
filled with men and women of all grades seated round 
tables, busily engaged in eating and drinking.. 

Such was the scene which Jack beheld immediately 
upon passing through the doorway. 

Tho tables were placed in such a mauner as to accom¬ 
modate tho greatest possible number of customers. 

Several flaming oil-lamps depending from the ceiling, 
and a number of candles in rude candlesticks upon the 
tallies, illuminated the cellar. 

Tho uproar was prodigious. 

Shouting, swearing, singing, knocking, were mingled 
with the jingling of glasses and the clatter of knives and 
forks. 

But little could he seen, however, for the atmosphere, 
close and stifling as it was, was heavily laden with tobacco 
smoke, which gave to all objects a hazy look. 
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Hot joints smoked npon tho various tables, and ale and 
spirits wore there in groat profusion. 

Jack Sheppard wa*> no stranger to such places as these, 
sind therefore he made his way to the further end of the 
cellar in a manner that was well calculated not to attract 
more than passing notice. 

To have seen him, no one would have believed that he 
stood in such tremendous peril as he did. 

His face was calm, and his movements unconcerned. 

Seating himself where he could command a distant view 
of the door. Jack ordered refreshment of the waiter. 

Ho was served quickly, and he set to work to eat and 
drink, so as to give the appearance of his having been in 
the placo for a much longer period of time than he really 
had. 

He was pleased to see that arrivals kept taking place 
every moment. 

There were no signs of his pursuers. 

What had become of them he knew not. 

No doubt they were searching for him in overy direc¬ 
tion, never dreaming that, with such a reward hanging 
over his head, he would venture to enter so public a 
place. 

Almost unconsciously, Jack found himself listening to 
the conversation of those persons who sat nearest to him 

“It is such a thing as never happened before!” said 
one. “ The idea, now, that the old gallows, which has 
borne so much ripe fruit, being cut down ! There is but 
one person alive who could have done such a thing!” 

“ And who is that ?” 

“ Jack Sheppard!” 

“ I quite agree with you! Indeed, when Blueskin was 
rescued this morning, it is stated that Jack Sheppard was 
there and led the mob on!” 

“ I have no doubt ho was! Tho whole thing, depend 
upon it, was planned by him from beginning to end!” 

“I am of that opinion ! Well, I, for one, hope he will 
get off, for he was a daring fellow!” 

“ There is not much chance of that, I am afraid!” 

“Why not?” 

“ They aro sure to have him sooner or later!” 

“Well, perhaps so! Where he is now, though, no one 
knows, and both he and Blueskin may get out of the 
country undetected!” 

“ I am not of your opinion there!’’ 

“For what reason ?” 

“Well, if you must know, Quilt Arnold, Mr. Jonathan 
Wild’s head man, is a friend of mine!” 

“Oh, indeed!” 

“ I knew him many years ago—but that’s neither here 
nor there; however, lie told mo that Jack Sheppard and 
Blueskin had sworn a solemn oath together that they 
would not rest until they had seen Mr. Jonathan Wild 
hanging on the gallows at Tyburn I 4 ’ 

“Ha, ha!” 

“You may well laugh! I look upon it as a good joke 
myself!" 

“The idea, now, of hanging a thief-taker!” 

“It is rather a droll notion, to be sure, and yet, if all I 
have heard is true, Jonathan Wild has done quite enough 
to richly deserve such a fate!” 

“ Hush, hush!” 

“ What is tho matter ?” 

“ Mind what you’re saying ! It’s very dangerous talk, 
and you cannot tell who may overhear you!” 

“ Thanks for your caution.” 

“ It may not be out of place. In my humble opinion, 
Jonathan Wild is a man who is best let alone, for he has 
almost unlimited powers of mischief!” 

“ He has! He has!” 

“ And I should be sorry for any harm to overtake you.” 

“We will change the subject, then ?” 

Jack listened to these words with feelings which can 
scarcely bo described. 

No doubt he lormed the common topic of conversation in 
all the public places in London. 

Hope, however, began to ariso in his breast. 

Some time had elapsed since his entrance and all was 
well. 

His enemies had probably lost the scent entirely, or 
else gone off upon a false track. 

These hopes, however, were quickly put an end to. 

An unusual tumult came upon Jack’s ears. 

He directed his eyes towards the door. 


At the same moment it was flung open rather violently 
upon its hinges, and a body of police-officers entered the 
collar. 


CHAPTER CCCXOVII. 

JACK SHEPPARD FINDS THAT DIFFICULTIES AND DANGERS 
THICKEN ABOUT HUM. 

The sudden advent of the police-officers into the cellar 
produced a very great amount of consternation and con¬ 
fusion, for a large proportion of its occupants wero ob¬ 
noxious to the law. 

Accordingly thero was an immediate tumult caused by 
every person in tlio place springing hastily to his feet. 

Among so many Jack Sheppard certainly had some 
slight chance of escaping detection, but the chance was so 
slight a one that he felt it would never do to rely upon it. 

“Order! order!” screamed one of the police-officers, 
who doubtless had command of the expedition. “ Order! 
order! You have no call to feel alarmeil, I only want one 
person, and when you have given him up the remainder 
of you will bo unmolested.” 

The officer succeeded, by straining his lungs to the 
utmost, in making himself heard by the motley crew, and 
something approaching a silence now ensued. 

“ Order! order!” cried tho officer again. 

“Who do you want?” growled a chorus of gruff voices. 

The officer paused a moment in order that his reply 
might come with full effect, and then he said: 

“I want Jack Sheppard!” 

The pronunciation of this name had a visiblo effect upon 
all those present. 

Each one looked narrowly into the countenances of those 
who stood near him. 

“ A ten-pound note!” continued the officer; “ I will give 
a ten-pound note to anyone who detects him!” 

An immediate bustle ensued as soon as this order was 
given, but by degrees all became calm again. 

“Well,” said the officer, “where is he?” 

There was no reply. 

He repeated his question rather angrily. 

“ It’s my belief he is not here at all. I should say this 
was about the last placo he would poke his head into. I am 
almost sure ho is not here.” 

“And who are you?" asked the officer, addressing the 
man who had just spoken. 

“ The landlord.” 

“Of tho cellar?” 

tt gg.** 

“Oh, indeed' Wright and L'larkl" 1 

“ Yes, sir,” replied two police-officers, standing forward. 

“ Take that man into custody,” continued their superior; 

“ and see that you keep him safe. He knows a great deal 
too much.” 

“ But here, I say, mister!” vociferated tho landlord, an 
soon as he found himself seized by tho officers—“ I say, 
mister, what have I gone and done, to be took prisoner?” 

“ I suspect you of harbouring and abetting a felon, to wit, 
Jack Sheppard, and it is my duty to keep you secure !” 

“ I, indeed !” said the landlord, in a rage. “ Then I 
wish I had bit my d—d tongue off before I said a word !” 

“ Now!” cried the officer to the remainder of the com¬ 
pany, who looked upon the prompt arrest of the landlord 
with far from comfortablo feelings—“nowjubt listen to 
me ! I have very good reasons for believing that Jack 
Sheppard is in this place, and I intend to have him. Thero 
is only ono way that the affair can be settled to my satis¬ 
faction, and I should advise you not to attempt any kind 
of resistance, because if you do, it will bo all the worse for 
you!” 

“ What do you want us to do ?” asked a voice. 

“ Something very simple!” 

“ Let’s hear it then ?” 

“ I want you to walk out into the street one by one, and 
stay there until the cellar is empty, and then you can re¬ 
turn, and remain unmolested as long as you like. 1 tell 
you all this. It don’t matter to me the toss up of a but¬ 
ton who’s here to-night. 1 want Jack Sheppard, and no 
one else, and everyone but him will be allowed to pass 
by!” 

The officer acted very wisely in announcing his inten¬ 
tions in this manner, for the company generally rather 
shrunk from too close a scrutiny by tho police-officers. 
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“ Here am I!” said a man; “ I’ll make tlie first, and the 
sooner you all follow my example the sooner we shall be 
able to sit down in peace again!’’ 

“ Very true !’’ said the chief police-officer, who satisfied 
himself by a glance that this man, let him be whom he 
might, was most certainly not Jack Sheppard. 11 Very 
true! Pass on!’’ 

The man thus addressed ascended the steps, and in 
another moment stood in the street just outside. 

Seeiug this man allowed to depart freely, and without 
hindrance, seemed to have an encouraging effect upon the 
rest, for another stepped forward, and then another. 

The chief police-officer was well acquainted with the 
person of Jaek Sheppard, and felt sure he should be able 
to recognise him, no matter how he might be disguised. 

In most cases the slightest examination was sufficient 
for his purpose. 

The place thinned very quickly, for all straggled to¬ 
wards the steps, being fearful, if they hung back, that sus¬ 
picion would fall upon them. 

In a very short space of time, then, the cellar was empty. 

No capture had been made. 

fl’he officer was certain that Jaek Sheppard had not 
passed him. 

A glance was sufficient to show that he was not in the 
now deserted cellar. 

The officer stamped his foot with vexation. 

A search in this cellar was his last hope, and it appeared 
to have failed him utterly. 

lie had lost sight of Jack, and had pursued various 
directions, but without succeeding in perceiving the object 
of his search. 

Despairing altogether of effecting his purpose, he re¬ 
sol \- >1 to make one more attempt, and that was to search 
the cellar. 

\\T have seen how the search resulted. 

Jack Sheppard’s disappearance, unaccountable as it may 
seem, is easily explained. 

The officer, when the cellar was empty, made his way 
into it, and ono of his subordinates, desirous of exhibiting 
his cleverness, looked under the tables and benches, think¬ 
ing there was a chance that Jack had concealed himself 
in some such place. 

But he found no trace of what he sought. 

Suddenly he uttered a cry which had the effect of imme¬ 
diately attracting the attention of his comrades and the 
officer in command. 

The latter saw in an instant what had caused the 
utterance of the cry, and sprang forward with a shout of 
anger. 

“ This is the secret!” he cried. “ Look, here is a door ! 
You may depend he passed through it at the first alarm ! 
And who is to tell where he is now ?” 

“We shall have him, sir—never fear!” replied one of 
his men. “You forget that this place is so well sur¬ 
rounded that he cannot leave without being seen !” 

“True—true! I had for the moment forgotten that 
important circumstance. Follow me, and wo shall soon 
see where he is!” 

The officer sprang to the door as he spoke, and at¬ 
tempted to open it. 

But it was fast. 

“Down with it!” he cried. “Down with it! Our 
passago must not be stayed by a door!” 

As ho spoke, he himself set the example of flinging his 
body against the door. 

It shook before the blow, but did not give way. 

Another rush, however, did the business. 

The police-officers now found themselves at the foot of 
a flight of steps, which led upwards in a spiral direction. 

They ascended these without hesitation, and quickly 
arrived at the top. 

Here they looked around them, and then opened a 
door. 

They found themselves in a room which, in contrast 
with the steps, seemed to bo one blaze of light. 

The first glance showed them what this place was. 

It was the bar where the requisito liquors for those 
below could bo obtained. 

The room was empty, and the police-officers imme¬ 
diately made their way to a door that led out into the 
passage. 

Just as one put his hand upon the knob, however, a 
loud shout came from the outside of the building. 


“ They have found him!” cried the chief officer. “ Fcr- 
ward, and the reward will yet be ours!” 

Tho men uttered a cry of gratification, and made their 
way, as well as they could judge, towards tho sn>»t frern 
whence the sound had come. 

They soon ceased to have any doubts upon this point, 
for tho uproar continued and appeared to increase. 

Before, however, we will follow the officers any further, 
we will return to Jack Sheppard and relate his proceed¬ 
ings. 

When the officers, then, hurst into the cellar, Jack, in 
common with the rest, sprang hurriedly to his feet. 

He had had his eye fixed for some time upon a door 
close by, through which, he observed, tho waiter’s con¬ 
tinually passed. 

“ That must lead somewhere,” he muttered, “and 
should occasion arise, I will pop through!’’ 

He came to the determination just in time, for imme¬ 
diately afterwards the officers appeared. 

In tho general scene of confusion which ensued, Jaek 
found it the easiest matter in tho world to slip through the 
door unpereeived. 

Attention was universally directed towards the 
officers. 

Upon passing through the door, Jack’s first care was to 
pass his hand down the edge of it in order to ascertain 
whether it had any fastenings upon that side or not. 

His hand almost immediately encountered a bolt, which 
he shot into its socket. 

There was another bolt near the bottom of tho door, 
and this he treated in the same manner. 

Then, having assured himself that he had covered his 
retreat, he turned round and perceived the flight of 
steps. 

Ho listened. 

No sound, however, came 'row. above, and so, as light 
as foot could fall, ho slipped up vhc stairs. 

Upon reaching tho top he paused again and listened. 

The low murmur of voices struck upon his ear, and, 
looking straight before him, he could perceive the out¬ 
line of a door which was made visible by a bright line of 
light appearing all around it. 

That this door led into a room, and that the murmur of 
voices came from some persons in that room was an easily- 
formed supposition. 

Jack now fouud himself very awkwardly situated. 

He could not tell how soon tho officers might attack the 
little door at the bottom of the steps, which the reader 
will admit was but a poor defence against his foes. 

To open the door close to which he stood was, however, 
by far too dangerous to be thought of. 

And so, in a state of mind which we will not attempt to 
describe, Jaek stood at the top of tho flight of steps, 
listening intently to eveiy sound. 

Ho was surprised that he heard nothing of the officers, 
though he would have ceased to wonder had ho been 
aware of what was really taking place. 

Such a thing, however, never for a moment entered his 
thoughts. 

Presently, however, the murmuring ol voices ceased, and 
the sound of footsteps succeeded. 

Then a door was closod, after which all was silent, and 
Jack began to indulge in tlio hope that the room, or what¬ 
ever the place was, on tho other side of the door was 
vacant. 

He listened. 

Finding all was still, ho slowly and silently turned the 
handle round until the latch was raised, and then opened 
the door to the extent of about half an inch. 

He could see nothing, nor was any notice taken of the. 
opening of the door. 

This confirmed him in his idea that the room had been 
left. 

After waiting a moment, for he was fearful of ruining 
all by any undue precipitation, he opened the door wider, 
and perceiving there was no one in sight, he crossed the 
threshold and closed the door behind him. 

CHAPTER CCCXCVIII. 

JACK SHEPPARD FINDS A NOVEL HIDING PLACE FEOM 
IIIS PURSUERS. 

Panting and breathless with excitement, Jack Sheppard 
stood within this room. 
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With one hand he grasped the knob of tho door which 
he had just closed, and with his body bent forward, and 
an anxious look upon his face, he listened for any sounds 
which would indicate the approach of his foes. 

But all was still. 

No sound came from below or from around him. 

Jte-assured, Jack crossed the bar iu the direction of the 
only door he could see. 

Opening this he emerged into a passage, but where this 
said passage led he had no very clear idea. 

lie glided along it for a few feet, and then he was 
startled by some one approaching. 

He glanced around him for some placo of concealment, 
and by good luck he found he was standing at the foot of 
a flight of stairs, which, from their appearance, seemed to 
lea 1 up to tliG bedrooms of the house. 

This staircase Jack did not hesitate to ascend. 

He sprang up three steps at a time, and without making 
a scarcely audible sound. 

Just as lie reached the top, however, ho saw some one 
pass the foot, and then a door slammed, which made him 
fancy that the person he had just seen had entered the 
bar. 

He congratulated himself upon his narrow escape. 

Ilad he lingered in the bar or entered it a moment later 
than he did, he would have been discovered. 

An anxious question now obtruded itself upon his con¬ 
sideration. 

What was he to do ? 

How was he to escape ? 

It would not do to remain where he then was. 

The officers would search the house from top to bottom, 
and he would be discovered if he attempted to conceal 
himself. 

Then, in all probability, the house was well watched 
and surrounded, so that the moment he made his appear¬ 
ance on the outside, he would he pounced upon and made 
prisoner before he had oven a chance of getting 
away. 

What, then, was he to do ? 

Ho pressed his hands over his temples, and sat down 
on the top of the stairs in deep and anxious thought. 

“Iseo but one chance!” he said—“onlyono chance, 
and that is a desperato one, for I am wholly ignorant of 
the interior arrangements of the house! Nevertheless, it 
must he tried, and that at once, or it will fail me !’’ 

Jack rose quickly to his feet as he half muttered these 
words. 

What it was that he intended to do will very quickly 
be seen. 

Tho top of tho stairs was profoundly dark, and Jack 
had no other guide for his progress than that afforded him 
by his hands. 

With these outstretched before him, he crossed a land¬ 
ing, fooling carefully about him for tho flight of stairs 
above. 

IIo was not long finding these, and taking bold of the 
bannister, he mounted quickly enough, and with much less 
trouble than he had done before, for he had ascertained 
the shape and construction of the staircase, he ascended 
the next flight. 

In this way he continued until ho reached the top of 
the house. 

A faint gleam of light, which came through a small 
window on this top landing, enabled him to indistinctly 
sec about him. 

He looked up, and saw, in the white ceiling above his 
head, a black patch which pointed out the position of the 
trap-door which led out on to the tiles. 

In London, few houses are to bo found without these 
trap-doors, their use being to enable the inmates to reach 
tho roof in case of fire, and when the staircases might 
have been impracticable. 

Jack had fully expected to find one of these trap-doors, 
an>l this calculation was shown to be a correct one. 

• The first thing he did, however, was to grope round 
and round for the short ladder by which the trap-door 
could be reached. 

He found this reared up against the wall. 

Easily enough he moved it, placed it in its required 
position, and then ascended. 

The construction of these trap-doorsdoesnotdiffer mnch, 
and so, although it was dark, Jack had no trouble in un¬ 
doing the fastenings of this one. 


Raising it up, ho crept out on to the tiles, talcing the 
precaution to pull tho ladder after him. 

He did this iu order to make it as difficult a matter as 
possible for tho officers to follow him, and because tho 
ladder might ho of service to him in gettiug from ono 
house to another. 

The plan Jack had formed was a very good one. 

It was to make his way over the house-tops with all 
speed possible, until he got to a distance, and then to 
enter anotliGr house, and so make his way into the street. 

If ho could manage this without having tho officers too 
close at his heels, ho had strong hopes that he would bo 
able to make his escape. 

Thus stimulated to make all possible exertions, Jack 
crept down the slanting portion of the roof, until ho 
reached tho gutter, which was defended by a low parapet. 

A feeling of curiosity which ho could not repress'in- 
duced him to look over. 

That was an unfortunate act, and it would have been 
well for him if he had resisted tlio inclination. 

A loud shout came from below, which told him in a mo¬ 
ment that he was seen. 

A curse came from his lips, and so greatly was he enraged, 
that he seized tho ladder witli both hands, and flung it 
with full force down upon tho people who ho could seo 
were collected there. 

Without waiting to see the effect of this, he hurried 
over the roofs with more speed than was consistent with 
safety. 

But he was reckless now, and almost despaired of being 
able to make his escape at all. 

This, then, was the shout which struck upon the ears 
of the chief officer and his party when they emerged into 
tho passage. 

Of course they could not tell what was tho cause of it, 
and tho only thing they could do was to make their way 
to the spot from whence the sound emanated. 

Upon arriving here and learning that Jack Sheppard 
had been seen on the roof, they felt much enraged, as they 
ought to have ascended the stairs at once. 

However, the chief officer fancied that it was not yet 
too late to effect his purpose, and resolved to make the 
best of a had job. 

Accordingly, he gave instructions that the alarm should 
be spread, so that tlio inhabitants of the various houses 
should 1^3 on their guard against the intruder, and then, 
at the head of his men, he dashed back iuto the house, 
and ascended the stairs. 

Some delay took place in reaching tho trap-door in con¬ 
sequence of Jack having removed tho ladder, but a sub¬ 
stitute was formed by placing a chair on a table, both of 
which articles of furniture they dragged out of the 
nearest bedroom. 

When the chair and table were thus placed, it was tlio 
easiest matter in the world to roach the trap-door, and in 
another moment the whole party was standing on the 
roof 

The officer looked about him, but could see nothing of 
the fugitive, and had it not been for the people in the 
street below, he would have been at a loss which way to 
turn. 

From them, however, ho learned by signs which way 
the fugitive had gone, and he commenced tho pursuit in 
good earnest. 

Still he could soe nothing of Jack, nor d l any open 
garret window seem to point to the fact that ho had 
sought shelter in one of the houses. 

A roaring sound came from tho street below, and from 
time to time the officers looked over the parapet in order 
to ascertain the state of affairs. 

Nothing could be learned, however, beyond the fact 
that the fugitive had not been seen. 

Suddenly the police-officers were compelled to come to 
a halt. 

Before them there was a chasm of such a .tremendous 
width, that it was out of tho question to think that tho 
fugitive had crossed it. 

He had either entered one of the houses or else they 
had passed him on the roofs. 

This latter contingency was not entertained for a mo¬ 
ment, for the officers had one aud all taken special pains 
to guard against it. 

They adopted the former supposition without the least 
hesitation, but felt it would be no easy task to ascertain 
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into which of the houses it was that he had pene¬ 
trated. 

Leaving them thus engaged, we will return to Jack 
Sheppard. 

His first burst of rage at being seen was quickly over. 

His recklessness ceased, indeed, when he made a false 
step and rolled down the rough tiles. 

Had it not been for the low parapet, against which his 
body went with considerable force, ho would have rolled 
down into the street. 

As it was he saved this. 

Scrambling to his foot he placed his hand with a puzzled 
expression, to his brow, and wondered what he had better 
do next. 

The exigency of his position quickened his invention. 

“ Yes, yes!” he said. “ In another moment, or less, they 
will be here, and then what shall 1 do ? The alarm will 
be spread. The inhabitants of every house will be on the 
look-out for mo. The moment I enter one I shall be 
seized, or at any rate, I shall find it impossible to gain 
the street. Let me think—what can I do ? I know. I 
must hide somewhere, and let the officers pass mo when 
they come out upon the roof, and then double upon my 
steps and so escape. But where shall I hide, that is the 
question?” 

That was, indeed, the question, and one that it was 
very hard to find an answer to. 

Jack looked around him thoughtfully. 

At length his eyes rested upon a chimney, the height of 
which was but a few feet above the tiles. 

“ 1 think that will do,” he said; “ it must do, in fact, 
for I can see no other place. Here goes, then, for it will 
be a desperate venture!” 

As he spoke these words, Jack Sheppard crept on his 
hands and knees towards the chimney. 

Then as soon as he reached it he rose up slowly, so that 
the shadow which it cast was sufficient to hide him from 
the observation of the watchers in the street, if any should 
happen to have their eyes directed towards that particular 
spot. 

The mouth of the chimney was a good size. 

Jack looked down with a misgiving air. 

Fearing, however, each moment to see the officers 
appear upon the roof, when all hope of hiding himself would 
be at an end, he hastened to execute his intention, though 
it was easy to see it was repugnant to him. 

Raising himself up, Jack gradually got to a sitting posi¬ 
tion on the top of the chimney. 

A turn of his body now enabled him to drop his feet and 
legs into it. 

Then seizing the edge of the brickwork with his hands, 
he gradually lowered himself into the chimney until not 
a sign of him could be seen. 

He displaced the soot in rather large quantities—indeed, 
he was half choked by it. 

Jack’s intention was to remain here holding the edge of 
the chimney until the officers went by. 

Then, as soun as they had passed, he would draw him¬ 
self up, get on the tiles .again, and then creep stealthily 
along the roof, in a direction just opposito to that taken by 
his foes. 

Jack Sheppard had fully expected that he would have 
to remain all the time holding by his hands, and he doubted 
whether his strength would suffice for this. 

By accident, however, he struck his foot against some¬ 
thing which he found was a projection in the wall of the 
chimney. 

Upon this he was able to place his feet, and support his 
body by pressing his back against the wall. 


CHAPTER CUCXCDL 

JACK SHEPPARD SEEKS REFUGE AT TIIE LITTLE PUBLIC- 
HOUSE IN RUPERT STREET. 

It was fortunate for Jack that he made this discovery, for 
even had he possessed sufficient strength in his arms and 
fingers to hang thus for a length of time, it is highly pro¬ 
bable that the exertion w ould have so exhausted him as to 
make it impossible for him to pull himself up. 

Now, however, there would not be much trouble, and 
he remained contentedly enough listening for the approach 
of his foes. 

He was not kept long in suspense. 


Ere long, he heard unmistakeable sounds, which indi¬ 
cated the presence of the officers upon the roof. 

He listened intently, for he had no other sense to guide 
him. 

The trampling of feet came nearer and nearer, until they 
reached the chimney. 

Jack felt pretty well at his ease. 

Even if the officers were curious enough to peep down 
the chimney, he had little doubt of eluding tlioir observa¬ 
tion, for, of course, the interior was a uniform mass of 
black. 

No such thing, however, was attempted, and in less 
than a moment he had the satisfaction of hearing their 
retreating footsteps. 

He waited until he thought they wore far enough off, 
and then he set about leaving his unpleasant hiding- 
place. 

He drew himself up until he could just see over the top 
of the chimney, and then he paused and gazed about 
him. 

All was well. 

The officers were at a distance, and busily engaged in 
exploring the roof. 

Cautiously and stealthily Jack drew himself up higher, 
until at length he reached the tiles again. 

Crouching down, then, so as to avoid tho possibility of 
his body being seen by anyone in the street below, Jack 
crept along the gutter. 

He was consoled by the thought that each step took 
him further and further from his enemies. 

After going some distance, he came to z halt, deter¬ 
mined, without further loss of time to make a descent 
into the street. 

Could he succeed in doing this, he had strong Lopes 
he should be able to achieve a complete escape- 

There was no easier means of reaching the street than 
to look out for some unfastened garret-window, through 
which he could pass, and so descend the stairs, and walk 
out either of the front or back-door, as circumstances 
might render expedient. 

This, then, was the course which he resolved to adopt. 

Fortune favoured him so far that the second garret- 
window he came to yielded to his touch. 

To spring into the room, and close the window behind 
him was the work of but a moment merely. 

The attic into which he had intruded was empty. 

The fact of the window being unfastened was almost 
a sufficient guarantee of this, and so, as noiselessly as a 
ghost, Jack stole to the door, and leaned over tho ban¬ 
nisters to listen for any sounds of alarm. 

But all was profoundly still, and this was nothing to bo 
surprised at, for the hour was one when most people had 
retired to rest. 

The inhabitants of that house were doubtless all wrapped 
in slumber, and, acting upon this supposition, Jack de¬ 
scended the stairs as swiftly as was consonant 'with 
security and silence. 

No alarm was given, ami at length, to his inexpressible 
satisfaction, the bottom of the stairs was reached without 
a soul in the house having been disturbed. 

All that now remained for Jack to do in order to per¬ 
fect his escape, was to leave the house unperceived. 

This was by far the most difficult part of the enter¬ 
prise. 

If he was seen, all his previous success would go for 
nought. 

A light would havo been of the greatest service at this 
juncture, but he had not one, and so he was obliged to 
grope his way in the best way he could. 

After some trouble he succeeded in finding the front 
door. 

It was fastened in a complicated manner, hut by 
exercising his patience he was enabled to undo them all 
silently. 

Cautiously and hesitatingly he opened the door and 
peeped out. 

The street was silent and deserted. 

The door was defended by some kind of porch or 
portico, and the shadow of this Jack thought would con¬ 
ceal him when he emerged. 

He opened the door no wider than was necessary to 
allow the passage of Ids body, and closed it silently after 
him. 

As he expected, the shadow of the porch was quite 
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sufficient to conceal him, and from this place he looked 
Out. 

Some little distance down on his right hand, he saw a 
dim, undefined mass of something. 

q 1 his was a crowd of people, and from them came that 
ptrange roaring sound which is always audible when a 
multitude assemble. 

Jack needed nothing more to guide him in the direc¬ 
tion he had to go. 

Keeping close in the shadow of the houses, and looking 
cautiously around him whenever a lighter spot than usual 
in his path had to be crossed, he took his waj westward, 
for he was anxious to reach the cavo where he had left 
JBlueskin before day dawned. 

So far as he could tell, ho had stolen away unseen. 

He could see no signs of his pursuers, and he was not 
aware that he left any track behind. 

As he increased his distance from the scene of the late 
events, so did he increase his pace until he went for¬ 
ward. 

Vo. 83. —Blueskin. 


Suddenly, however, he reeled, and almost fell to the 
ground. 

By a strong effort he recovered himself, but for a mo¬ 
ment or so, he was quite unable to proceed. 

“ I am exhausted!” he murmured. “ Many hours have 
elapsed since I either satisfied hunger or thirst, and I 
have recently made some tremendous exertions! What 
am I to do ? I cannot go further without first obtaining 
some refreshment, aud where is there that I can obtain 
it ?” 

Jack looked all around him as he asked himself thi3 
question, and then he exclaimed : 

“ How fortunate ! Why this is Soho ! And now I 
recollect there is an old woman I knew in happier days, 
who keeps a public-house somewhere dose at hand! I 
will go to her at once—no doubt she will give me the re¬ 
freshment I require ! Let mo think a moment! It is in 
Rupert Street!” 

From this thoroughfare Jack was not very far distant, 
and he immediately bent his steps in that direction. 


No. 83. 
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The hope of being able to procure what ho required 
lent him strength to go with increased speed, and ere j 
many moments had elapsed ho arrived at his destina¬ 
tion. 

He had scarcely expected to find the house open, and 
he was proportionality joyful when be saw the door ajar 
and a dim light in tho interior. 

He entered without hesitation, and walked straight up 
to the bar, the position of which was well known to him, 
for he had been in the house many times before. 

The landlady was sitting in a crouching attitude over tho 
fire, but upou his entrance she roso to her feet, 

.Tack forgot, at tho moment, how changed his personal 
appearance was, and he felt surprised that the old woman 
should not recognise him. 

Recollecting himself, however, tho next moment, ho 
asked for some refreshment. 

A customer was almost a novelty at the poor widow’s 
house, and with great obsequiousness she showed Jack 
into a very comfortable tap-room. 

Here Jack seated himself, and in a little while tho land¬ 
lady placed on the table a plain though very tempting re¬ 
past, together with some ale of first-rate quality. 

While thus engaged, she, endeavoured to enter into com- 
versation with Jack, who, it was clear, she failed to re¬ 
cognise. 

8he did this, probably, with a view of making herself 
agreeable to her visitor, or else it was because she was 
naturally of a loquacious disposition, and was pleased be¬ 
yond measure when she had anyone ro talk to. 

“ I s’pose you’ve heard about what has taken place at 
Tyburn this morning, when Blueskin was to have been 
hanged ?” 

“ I have heard something about it.” 

“ Of course you have. Who is there in London that 
hasn’t?” 

“ Very few, I suppose.” 

‘I never knew so much talk about anything in all my 
life. Whatever do you think of Jack Sheppard ?” 

u Who—I ?” asked Jack, who was for a moment non¬ 
plussed by this question. “ Oh, I don’t know! I should 
ike to hear your opinion.” 

Tho landlady shook her head. 

“ Ah !” she said, “ I can’t help feeling sorry F 

“ Sorry for whom ?” 

“ Jaok Sheppard.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“Ah yes, sir! I can recollect him when he was a mere 
child. He has been here many and many a time!” 

“You surprise me!” said Sheppard, who resolved not to 
declare himself at present. 

“ But it’s a case with him, I believe. Ho has escaped 
from Newgate, it is true, but the officers will soon have 
him again !” 

“ What makes yon think so ?” 

“ Ob, I have heard that every effort will be made to 
secure his apprehension.” 

“ But he may leave England.” 

“Ah, no, sir! There is no fear of that. Not a ship is 
allowed to leave England without first being examined ; 
so you see be is in prison even now, although his prison 
is a large one.” 

“ It is,” said Jack ; “ and so you think lm will be cap¬ 
tured ?” 

“ 1 havo little doubt of it; but I shall bo really sorry 
for bim, poor young man ! I believe myself that it is 
more Jonathan Wild's fault than his own.” 

“ I have heard the same thing.” 

•‘It is true, no doubt. A dreadful wretch is that Jona¬ 
than Wild.” 

“ I quite agree with you—he is. But now. what should 
you think was Jack Sheppard’s chief danger?” 

“Chief danger?” 

“ Yes.” 

“1 don’t quite understand you, sir." 

“Why, which would ho the most likely cause of liis 
being apprehended?” 

“1 really don’t know; what do you think ?” 

“Well, in my opinion tho cldc; peril he has to guard 
against is treachery.” 

“ Treachery ?” 

“Yes, treachery! For instance, he might, put, faith in 
some person who did not know him, and declare himself, 
and then bo betrayed by that person to the police.” 


“ But that would be base.” 

“1 grant you it would—very base; but then, ia a gene¬ 
ral way, people are not very particular in such matters,.” 

“ You are quite right, sir.” 

“Cannot you sco that it would indeed be a terrible 
danger if he was betrayed to his foes ?” 

“I can quite understand it, sir; and all I can say is, 
that those persons who would act in such a manner ought 
to—to—I don’t know what they would deserve!” 

Jack smiled at the. landlady’s earnestness. 

“ Then you would not betray him, I suppose ?" 

“ Who—1 ? Ho you wish to insult me, sir ?’’ 

“By no means—by no means! Quite the reverse, I 
assure you!” 

“ Then what did you ask such a thing for ? lie betray 
him? No, no—and I hope a curse will fall on those who 
do!” 

“ And so do I; and, to prove to you that I fully believe 
you are in earnest, I will simply say that I am Jack Shep¬ 
pard !” 


CHAPTER CCCC. 

THE POLICE-OFFICERS FOLLOW HARD UPON THE TRACK 
OF JACK SHEPPARD. 

This was a revelation which the landlady was not at all 
prepared for, and she op mod her eyes to quite a preterna¬ 
tural extent, and gasped once or twice for breath. 

Jack Sheppard had discovered himself because be fully 
believed that be would be likely to secure bis own safety 
by doing so. 

He could not tell what might happen in the course of 
the next few moments, and it might be of service to him if 
the landladly knew who he really was. 

Observing her astonishment, he continued: 

“ Yes, I am indeed Jack Sheppard ! I know I can trust 
you, and so I declared myself. I thought you would 
have recognised me, but I have much altered.” 

“ You have indeed!” said the landlady, recovering her¬ 
self. “Well, deary me, who would have thought of such 
a thing ? I had no idea who you were, though I fancied 
the voice was familiar to me!” 

“Your ears did not deceive you.” 

“ Oh, I know you now, fast enough! Ah, Jack! 7 
little thought that things would ever come to such a pasL 
as this.” 

“ Nor did I. But, come! Never mind the past. What’s 
done can’t be helped, and what now remains for me to dc 
is to seek safety by ilight.” 

“ You know what I told you just now.” 

“Oh, yes! I know all about that; but still, I think I 
shall be able to elude their vigilance, and in another land 
I shall find, that rest and repose which I have never 
known here.” 

“ But how is it,” asked the landlady, “ that you are 
here? Here, in the very heart of London! How is j 
that you do not seek to find safety in Ilight ?” 

“ That is too long a story to tell new,” said Jack. 
“Let it suffice for me to say that circumstances will n J 
permit me to leave London just at present.” 

The landlady shook her head. 

“Ah, then,” she said, “it will indeed be all over with 
you! Such close search is being mado for you in all 
direction? that you cannot possibly for long withstand 
detection.” 

“ We shall see.” 

“ We shall 1 But you are in great danger even here.” 

“Here?” 

“ Yes.” 

“In what way ?” 

“ It is'a mystery to me how you have entered unseen.” 

“ Is the house watched, then ?” 

“ I fear so.” 

“ But '•• c l:v ?” 

“ That is'more than I can tell yon.” 

I llow do you know it ?” 

“ '1 he officers have been here several tunes.” 

“ This is most serious 1” cried Jack, starting to his feet; 
“ I had no idea I was in such peril!” 

“ I :-p “dk true.” 

“ I do not doubt you for a moment. Still, I am at a loss 
to think why this house should be watched.” 

“ Perhaps they fancied you would come hera.” 
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■ But -what grounds could they have for thinking such 
i thing ?” 

“ That is more than I can tell; but probably they aro 
aware that in former times you paid visits here. 1 ’ 

“ Ah, I see now !” 

“And you may depend upon it,” continued the land¬ 
lady, “ that any place which has ever been visited by you 
will be very closely watched indeed, in the h:-po that 
you may turn up.” 

“ You are right. Still, I have reached here in safety.” 

“ But you do not know how long you may remain 
safe.” 

“ True!” 

“ The officers even now may bo meditating an attack 
upon this place, and have lingered thus long in order to 
take effectual means to accomplish their end!” 

This was not only a very probable supposition of the 
landlady’s, but it was a very alarming one too. 

“ It seems,” said Jack, “ that this is about the last place 
I ought to have shown my face in.” 

“ The very last, though, rely upon it. a close watch is 
kept upon every house where you have once been known 
te be.” 

“No doubt of it, and I shall thereforo be careful to avoid 
them. But I must ask you to render me a service.” 

“ What is it ? You have only to name it for it to be 
performed.” 

“ Thanks—thanks!” 

“ What is it you wish me to do ?” 

“ To go to the front door and try whether you can 
ascertain anything concerning she proceedings of the 
police officers.” 

“Gladly—gladly! It may be that they have given 
over their watch upon this place, and if so, all will be 
well.” 

“I should be glad to hear that they have done so.” 

“ I will go and see.” 

“ Do so—do so at once; and, abovo all things, be care¬ 
ful nr»t to excite suspicion !” 

“ I will, you may depend!” 

With these words the landlady quitted the room, leaving 
Jack in a far from comfortable frame of mind. 

Anxiously—most anxiously—(lid be listen to every 
sound, and await ner return with nervous impatience. 

lie shuddered when he thought of the frightful risk he 
had run by venturing into that place. 

But he had escaped, and might he not reasonably enough 
augur from this that ho would be able to escape a second 
time ? 

He could not feel very comfortable about it either, for 
be well knew that it was one thing to enter a place and 
another to leave it. 

The first the officers would probably allow him to do 
readily enough, while it was likely they would resist the 
other with all the power they possessed. 

This was what Jack dreaded, and very reasonably 
too. 

A few minutes ouiy elapsed until the landlady returned, 
but the term of her absence really seemed to be an 
age. 

“Well?” asked Jack, impatiently, the moment she made 
her appearance. 

“ It is not well, but the reverse.” 

“ What has happened ?” 

“Nothing—nothing!” 

“ What have you seen ?” 

“ Why, quite enough to convince me that this house is 
watched more closely than ever.” 

“ Is it possible ?” 

•• It is quite true. I distiuctly saw several police-officers 
hovering about.” 

“But what can be their object in doing that ? If they 
fancy I am here, why do they not come in and sec ?” 

“I cannot tell you that, Jack,” replied the landlady; 
“you ought to be able to understand the movements of 
yOur foes tbe best.” 

“ Yes, yes—I ought! Wait a moment! Let me think!” 

As be spoke these words, Jack Sheppard clasped his 
hands tightly over his face and strove to arrive at some 
conclusion concerning the movements of his enemies. 

“I cannot tell,” he said, at length. “It maybe that 
they think of effecting their capture more easily by giving 
no alanu, and pouncing upon me tbe moment I go 

out,” 


“That might bo their motive; but I don’t tliiuK; it 
is.” 

“What is your opinion, then ?” 

“ I fancy that they have set a good watch while one 
has gone off for reinforcements, so that when the attack 
is made it shall be effectual. 

r By heaven, you are right! I am sure that is it!” 

1 Oh. Jack—Jack! what will you do ? I am afraid it is 
all over with you!” 

“No, no! have no such fear! I shall escape them, 
never fear—I shall escape them! Their extra carefulness 
will be the means of ensuring my safety!” 

I The landlady shook her head at this speech, as though 
to imply that she did not comprehend it. 

But Jack took no notice of this. 

“Listen to me!” ho said; “pay attention for ono mo¬ 
ment—ouly one!” 

“ I am all attention, Jack!” 

“But this is important!” 

“Kay on.” 

“Is there a yard at the hack of this house?” 

“No.” 

“No?” ejaculated Jack, with a tone of disappointment 
—“ no ? Aro you sure you have no yard ?” 

“ Of course ! ’ 

“I hoped you had.” 

“Why?” 

“To escape.” 

“ If there had been a yard, it would have been watched." 

“ I would liavo risked that! But tell me, are there not 
windows at the back of this house ?” 

“Yes, one.” 

“Where does it. look out on to?” 

“A court.” 

“ What court ?” 

“ Great Grown Court.” 

“Leading out of Wardour Street?” 

“ The same.” 

“ Capital! That will do!” 

“But you canuut leave the house that way !” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ It will be watched.” 

“1 will chance that!” 

“Alas, Jack!” said the landlady, wiping her eyes with 
her apron—“I feel convinced that you will be captured ! 
You cannot escape !” 

“Nay, nay—do not be too sure of that! Dry your 
eyes, and show me the way to tho window you spoke 
of!” 

“Alas! alas!” 

“ Do not grieve, now, but be quick! Every moment is 
of the most vital importance! Lead tho way to the 
window, or I shall have to find my way there myself." 

“No, no—I will show you! This way ! Ha! What is 
that ?” 

The landlady paused suddenly in tho passage just out¬ 
side the tap-room. 

A loud knocking at the front door had come upon her 
ears. 

“My foes!" cried Jack, betweeu his clenched teeth. 
“ Be quick, or it will be too late !” 

“ Come on, then ! All is well for a moment—I have 
bolted the front door.” 

“ I am glad you thought of that. But you must let the 
officers in ; I cannot consent to allow you to get into trouble 
on my account.” 

“Never mind me—think only of yourself!” 

“ Where is the window ?” 

“ There—there!” 

“ Where ?” 

“ On the lauding at the top of the stairs. Quick—quick, 
for your life!” 

.Jack Sheppard did not need any incitement. 

As soon as he knew where the window was situated, ho 
darted up the stairs at full speed. 

Reaching the top, he paused a moment and looked back. 

The landlady was still standing at the bottom. 

“ Open the door,” he said ; “ I implore you to open the 
door!” 

“ I cannot!” 

“But you must! If you do not, you will excite theit 
suspicions! If you do, I shall escape unsuspected !’" 

Jack disappeared from the hi'ud of the stairs as 1)$ 
uttered these words, 
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CHAPTER CCCGI. 

JACK SHEPPARD MAKES IIIS ESCAPE FROM THE PUBLIC- 

llOUSE IK RUPERT STREET, AND AT LENGTH SUCCEEDS 

IN RE VCHING THE LITTLE WOOD. 

The landlady happened to be possessed of a tolerable 
amount of common sense, as several of her remarks would 
fully intimate, and fortunately she now saw that the best 
thing she could do wa* to obey Jack’s commands. 

Accordingly, when ho disappeared with the intention of 
/escaping from the window, she turned round and walked 
towards the front door. 

The knocking still continued with very great violence. 

The police-officers were, doubtless, much enraged that 
admittance should be denied them. 

“ Who’s there ?” asked the landlady, in £ shrill voice. 
“ Is it fire—or what ?” 

“ Open—open !” 

“I dare say—to a lot of thieves, perhaps!” 

“Oh, that won’t do! "We are police-officers, and you 
know that well enough ! Open your door! 1 command 
you in the name of his most gracious majesty the 
King!” 

“ If you are officers, all right enough; I will let you in 
in a moment.” 

“ Then why did you not do so at first ?” 

“Because I came to the door as soon as I could." 

As she uttered these words, the landlady withdrew the 
bolts, and the moment she did so the door was dashed 
open, and the polico officers entered in a tumultuous 
throng. 

The landlady shrank back, hoping in the confusion to 
escape all observation 

But in this she was disappointed. 

An officer seized her rather roughly by the arm, and, as 
he did so, said : 

“ Como now, don’t let’s have any more bother, but tell 
me at once where he is !” 

“He? Who?” asked the landlady, affecting, to admira¬ 
tion, not to understand him. 

“ None of your gammon—I mean Jack Sheppard ! K\j 
no good your saying he ain’t here, because he is! He was 
watched in, and it is quite certain he has not left; so what 
do you say to that?” 

“ Nothing.” 

The officer was about to say something in a very angry 
tone, if one might judge by the expression of his counte¬ 
nance, but he was interrupted by one of his companions, 
who said: 

“Comoon—come on! Never mind that old -woman— 
you won’t get anything out of her! All she will do will 
be to hinder you as much as possible, so as to give our man 
a better chance to escape !” 

“ You are right! Forward, all of you ! But beware!” 
he added, turning menacingly towards the landlady— 
“ beware !” 

“ Fiddle-de-dee!’’ 

The house was a small oue, and it did not take the 
officers long to search the ground-floor. 

Having done this thoroughly, they ascended the stairs. 
Upon reaching the top, tho first thing they noticed was 
a current of cold air. 

They rushed towards the window. 

It was open. 

They looked out, hut could see nothing but darkness. 
The distance to the ground was considerable. 

There was nothing to guide them to the conclusion 
that the prisoner had escaped by this means, save the bare 
fact of the window being open. 

What was below them they know not, nor was there 
anything to show how he had accomplished his descent. 

Nevertheless, one of the police-officers, in a voice of 
extreme vexation, said: 

“ He has escaped! I will lay my life upon it he has 
escaped ! Where on earth does this window lead to ?” 

“ 1 don’t know—and yet it’s d—d odd to me if that is 
not Great Crown Court! If it is, you may depend ho has 
dropped into it, and is far enough off by this time !’’ 
“Follow him, then—follow him !” 

“ Don’t you wish you may get it 1 I fauey I see myself 
bopping about with a broken leg!” 

“ Bet us go down, then, and lin'd out where this window 
really does look on to! You go all of you, and I will 


remain at the window, ami you will know then whether 
you have got to the right place.” 

The others immediately took their departure. 

They were greatly chagrined at Jack’s escape, for on 
this occasion they had taken so many precautions, that 
they made sure of capturing him. 

The fact that a window in the back of the house over¬ 
looked Great Crown Court had escaped their notice. 

They were not long in making their way round, and 
the one who ha/1 stationed himself at the window quickly 
heard the sounds of their approaching footsteps. 

“Hallo!" he cried—“what place is it?” 

“ Great Crown Court!” 

“ Have you seen anything of him ?” 

“ Nothing at all!” 

“ Curses on this chance! I made sure of Laving him ■ 
this time!’’ 

“ We must hope for better luck!’’ 

“ How far is it to the ground ?” 

“ A goodish way !’’ 

Upon hearing this the officer shrunk back, for he had 
contemplated saving himself tho trouble of going round 
by dropping through the window. 

“I think it's very likely he has hurt hisself!” said a 
voice from below—“ it’s a precious long way to fall, and 
there’s some very orkard stones about!” 

“ Then there is hope yet!” cried tho officer at the 
window. “ If we are quick, wo shall perhaps succeed in 
overtaking him.” 

There was some slight hope in this, so the officer ran 
downstairs and out of the house, without troubling about 
the landlady. 

He joined his companions at the corner of Wardour 

Strict. 

But here they were compelled to pause in doubt. 

There was not tho ghost of a trace to show them which 
of the many tnruiugs the fugitive had taken. 

He was already out of hearing, and it was quite mad¬ 
ness to think ot looking for him in the wilderness of 
streets of which Soho is composed. 

Thov were obliged to content themselves with the 
somewhat meagre and unsatisfactory consolation that ere 
long he would fall foul of some other party of officers. 

Leaving them to get over their disappointment as well 
as they are able, we will turn to Jack Sheppard, who had 
not got off so easily as it might appear. 

Having spoken to the landlady in the manner we have 
recorded, ho dashed across the landing towards the 
window of which the landlady had spoken, and the posi¬ 
tion of which was quite apparent in consequence of the 
dull light that came through it. 

To open it was the work of a moment. 

He glanced out, aud then for the first time he wondered 
how far it was to tho ground. 

He regretted that he had been so thoughtless as not to 
obtain this piece of information from the landlady. 

It was no use thinking of that now. 

lie looked out, and strained his vision to the utmost, in 
the hope of being able to form some estimate of the dis¬ 
tance. 

11 might be so great as to render a fall from it impos- 1 
siblo without sustaining severo injuries. 

An uncomfortable feeling came over his heart, and be 
fancied be was on the brink of some very great danger 
indeed. 

His hesitation was quickly put au end to by the sounds 
which came from below. 

These inspired him with a desperate and reckless kiud 
of courage. 

“ Better, far better,” he muttered, “ to risk the fall than 
fall alive into the bands of tho officers. It is my only 
chance. Ha, they come!” 

The officers were now very close at hand, indeed, and 
Jack had no other resource than to get out of the window. 

This he was not long doing, and gradually lowered his 
body until be hung at the full length of his arms by 
means of the tight grasp which be kept upon the window¬ 
sill. 

While in this position he looked down, or rather en¬ 
deavoured to do so. 

But he could see nothing, not even his feet, so deep was 
the obscurity in which the narrow court was plunged. 

With a sickly feeling about his heart, Jack slowly lei j 
go his hold. . ! 
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He reached the ground with great violence and sudden¬ 
ness. 

For a moment or so he lay without motion, and almost 
without sense. 

All the breath seemed to have been driven out of his 
body. 

Slowly, however, and painfully, too, he raised himself 
up. 

lie was some time in gaining a standing posture. 

When he did so he became aware that his left foot 
caused him intolerable pain. 

He could scarcely bare to place it on the ground at all. 

“ I have sprained my ankle,” he said. “ I suppo23 I 
ought to be thankful that it is no worse, as it might 
easily have been. But what am I do ? I shall be pur¬ 
sued and, I fear, overtaken, for how can I possibly make 
any speed!” 

Jack’s position even now seemed to be a very critical 
one. 

He was, however, fully impressed with the importance 
of removing from the spot where ho then was, even if 
that removal was accomplished at the expense of a very 
great deal of pain. 

Accordingly, he limped off as quickly as he could. 

Upon reaching the comer of Wardour Street he paused 
to reconnoitre, but seeing no one, he hastened off with 
what speed he could make. 

He was, however, rejoiced to find that his ankle was by 
no means so bad as he first thought it. 

The pain had abated, though even now it was excru¬ 
ciating. 

Still, he was able to place it upon the ground, and to 
make use of it. 

He found, too, that as he went on using it the better it 
became, until, by the time he had emerged into the Oxford 
Road, he suffered only comparatively trifling inconve¬ 
nience from it. 

Still he had a long way to go to reach hie destination, 
and already in the eastern horizon he could discover long 
beams of grey, misty light, which heralded the approach 
of the new day. 

He crossed the Oxford Road, and breaking through the 
hedge on the opposite side, struck boldly across the fields. 

He took his course almost in a straight line for his des¬ 
tination, only deviating from it when some insurmountable 
obstacle lay before him and compelled him to do so. 

In spite of all his efforts, however, it was fairly daylight 
by the time he reached the little wood. 

Ere he ventured to enter this, he looked scrutinizingly 
all about him, but without being able to see a single per- I 
son. 

Encouraged by this, he plunged among the trees. 

A new difficulty now presented itself before him—one ! 
that he had not thought of until that moment. 

He had not noticed the tree which covered the entrance 
to the cave with sufficient attention to enable him to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the others. 

How, then, was he to find it ? 

And even then he all at once recollected he should be 
at fault, for he knew not how to make the inhabitants of 
the cavern aware that he was on the outside, and awaiting 
to enter. 


CHAPTER CCCCII. 

HI WHICH A FORGOTTEN CHARACTER IS RE-PRESENTED TO 
THE READER. 

At this juncture we thiuk we cannot do better than take a 
glance at the state of affairs in Jonathan Wild’s house. 
The aspect of things is rather peculiar. 

The person who first claims our attention is the thief- 
taker himself. 

Despite the injuries he had received and the excite¬ 
ment he had undergone, Jonathan Wild was slowly but 
surely getting better. 

It was a dreadful moment, however, when he became 
aware that Blueskin, at the eleventh hour, had escaped 
from Tyburn. 

Nothing would calm his terrible and impotent rage, nor 
did he grow calm until absolute exhaustion compelled him 
to be. 

It was then that he began to reflect that he was taking 
very great pains U retard his recovery, and he resolved 


that he would, for the future, put a bridle upon himself, 
and pay greater attention to the advice of the apothecary. 

He could not avoid coming to the conclusion that if he 
had been out and about, these vexations occurrences 
would not have taken place. 

By this time he told himself Blueskin and Jack Shep¬ 
pard would no longer have existed as obstacles to his 
schemes. 

It was no good groaning and lamenting about the past, 
however. 

What he had got to do was to remedy the presont state 
of things. 

Clearly, then, it was necessary that he should get 
better—that he should become himself once more. 

Then, and not till then, did he feel that his schemes of 
vengeance would be carried out. 

Accordingly he assumed a calmness which he was far, 
very far from feeling. 

Still it was beneficial, and an improvement soon began 
to manifest itself. 

Jonathan Wild made the most extravagant promises to 
Mr. Snoxall if he would get him well by a certain time. 

On such occasions the apothecary, with a view of 
quieting his patient, would tell him that all was progress¬ 
ing favourably, and that he would soon be well. 

Then he would add a caution about the danger of 
trying his strength too soon. 

And so, like a captive lion, Jonathan Wild chafed and 
fretted in his bed-chamber, though every morning be 
could tell that he was much better than he had been ou 
the preceding night. 

So much for the thief-taker. 

We will turn now to another inmate of that gloomy 
abode in Newgate Street, one in whom it is presumed the 
reader feels a much greater degree of interest. 

We allude to Edgworth Bess. 

PoorJgirl! Hers was an unhappy lot; and yet how 
happy a one it would have been had fate thrown her in 
the way of friends who possessed uot merely the inclina¬ 
tion, but the power to benefit her. 

As it was, Jack Sheppard and Blueskin, although their 
intentions were good enough, in reality did her more 
harm than good, from the mere fact of their being unable 
to set about, in a proper manner, the task of effecting her 
restoration to her rights. 

And then, in Jonathan Wild she had a powerful 
enemy—one who would not scruple to commit any deed, 
no matter how black, so long as it offered him a chance of 
effecting his purposes. 

Alas! she is much to be pitied, for there appears, at 
present, no prospect of a termination of her persecutions. 

In George Wild, the thief-taker’s rascally son. she had 
an enemy more to be feared than even the thief-taker 
himself, for, in addition to all the evil qualities which his 
father possessed, he possessed a largo amount of cunning, 
of which the other was deficient. 

Between these two, what chance had poor Edgworth 
Bess! 

In pursuance of the plan of action which he had 
chalked out for himself, and which his father’s illness 
enabled him to execute with far greater ease and security 
than he had ever hoped for, George Wild continued to 
visit Edgworth Bess, aud endeavour to persuade her that 
he was willing to be her friend, and assist her to escape, 
as well as to put her in the way of recovering her rights. 

At first she had felt the greatest possible amount of 
distrust for George Wild, which feeling would have beeu 
invincible had she but known who be really was. 

By slow degrees, however, Wild junior succeeded, in a 
great measure, in removing the unfavourable opinion she 
had formed against him. 

And this is not to be wondered at, for truly was he one 
who, by his plausibility, would have been able to 

“ Sugar o’er the devil himself." 

George Wild viewed his own progress with very great 
satisfaction. 

The success he had gained did not tempt him into any 
precipitatiou. 

If anything, he became more cautious than before. 
Edgworth Bess at first fully believed in his good inten¬ 
tions,°aud looked forward to the timo when he should come 
to speak to her with feelings of pleasurable impatience. 

1 Len they would talk over their plans of future opera* 
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tions, when George "Wild would tell her how easily she 
would be able to obtain possession of the estates. 

Then the poor girl’s heart would bound with joy, for 
with wealth at her own free disposal, how much good 
might she not do to Jack Sheppard and Blueskin. 

Somehow or other, sho shrunk from speaking about 
them to her companion. 

“Patience—patience!" "Wild junior would say, after 
* leaving the poor girl each night, and rubbing his hands 
together as he spoke—“patience—patience, and J shall 
succeed! The schema is almost ripe enough for action, 
but not quite. A little more patience, and then all wi r l be 
well!” 

Such, then, was tho aspect of affairs in that quarter. 

But there is another inhabitant of Jonathan Wild’s 
house—one who, as no mention lias been made of him for 
some time, the reader may have forgotten. 

That was Steggs. 

In him Edgworth Bess had a true and stanch friend— 
one who would do anything to servo her. 

But that unlucky blow whii h Jack Sheppard struck him 
while blind»>d with passion had well nigh estranged him 
from her foi ever. 

However, as he lay upon Lis bed, hovering between 
death and life, he had ample opportunities of thinking 
over all that had occurred, and arriving at a correct con¬ 
clusion upon the subject. 

He saw clearly enough that Edgworth Bess was not to 
blame. 

It was absurd to hold her responsible for a blow struck 
by Jack Sheppard while in such a state of excitement as 
not to be responsible for his own actions. 

lie determined, therefore, if he got better, to still con¬ 
tinue a friend to lier. 

It may be that he was influenced in coming to this de¬ 
termination by the bitter hatred which he felt against 
Jonathan Wild. 

It was a hate which could bo obliterated in no other 
manner than by death. 

The wound he had received was as near being a mortal 
one as any wound could possibly be. 

But he had escaped injury to any vital part, and though 
his recovery was very slow indeed, yet he did get better. 

Even after his wound had healed over, lie was in such 
a dreadful state of weakness that some time would have 
to elapse before ho would be strong enough even to walk 
about for any length of time. 

We have before stated that the room in which he. lay 
was next to tho room which was occupied by Wild 
junior. 

It was divided from it, not by a wall, but by a wooden 
partition, which had been put up long after tho house had 
been built. 

Originally there had been but one room with two win¬ 
dows in it. 

This room was divided into two by the partition already 
mentioned, in such a manner that one window was allotted 
to each. 

The miserable stump bedstead upon which Steggs lay 
was placed close up against this partition, so that he was 
able to hear, with tolerable distinctness, all that was said 
in the adjoining chamber. 

This had interested him, and served to pass away more 
pleasantly many a lonely, weary hour, for he was visited 
in his sick chamber very rardy, and indeed, had it not 
been for the thoughtfulness aud humanity of Jlr. Suoxall, 
ho would have perished. 

In such a case, we can easily imagine how gladly ho 
! would avail himself of any opportunity of occupying his 
j thoughts. 

! One day he found, close to the head of tho bed, a knot 
! in ono of the panels of the partition. 

i The wood had dried and shrunk from round it, eo that 
| now the knot was partly loose. 

[ It occurred to Steggs that if ho could remove this knot, 
i lm would be able to see as well as hear what took place in 
I the next apartment. 

When once this thought took possession of his mind he 
| set to work immediately to try whether the knot could be 
I. removed. 

He was not long iu effecting his purpose. 

He took care, however, not to push the knot out into 
the next room, but to draw it towards him, so that he 
could replace or remove it at pleasure. 


This he succeeded in doing, and then to his great satis¬ 
faction he found that the position of the hole was such 
that he was able to command a view of nearly tho whole 
of the next room. 

Wild junior would not have felt very comfortable if 
he had been made acquainted with the facts which have 
just been laid before the reader. It happened, however, 
that he remained without the slightest suspicion of any¬ 
thing of the kind. 

Scarcely a night passed without Steggs removing the 
knot of wood and taking a peep at the interior. 

One night he was rewarded for his troublo in a manner 
that he little dreamt of. 

It was the night when Wild, junior, concealed the 
papers referring to the Donrnull Estates, and without the 
possession of which Edgworth Bess would have groat 
difficulty in establishing her claim. 

At first Steggs did not know what these papers could 
be, but the stormy interviews between Wild junior and 
his parent, soon let him into the light of it. 

He saw the care •with which Wild junior secreted 
these precious documents underneath the floor; and while 
he was so engaged, Steggs took accurate notice of the 
exact position ni trio bit of flooring which he displaced. 

“ I will have those papers as soon as I am strong enough 
to take them !” he muttered ; “ and then I shall indeed be 
able to revenge myself upon Jonathan Wild!” 

It will bo seen that he was actuated more by this feeling 
than a desire to do good to Edgworth Bess. 

For several days after the papers were hidden, Steggs 
made repeated trials of his strength, but he found himself 
uuable to leave his bed. 

He was in agony of dread lost the papers should lie 
removed and placed somewhere out of his sight. ■ 

This was likely enough to happen, and it was decidedly 
best to lose no more time than he was compelled. 

Wild junior however, seemed to think the hiding- 
place a good one, for he made no attempt to remove the 
papers for some time. 


CHAPTER CCCCIII. 

TIIB PACKET OF PAPERS RELATING TO THE DONMUl.L 
ESTATES IS CONSIGNED TO ANOTHER IlIDING-ri.ACE. 

One day, a long time after this, Wild junior came into his 
room and locked the door. 

It was the day that had been appointed for the execution 
of Blueskin. 

Steggs heard the door opened, and then locked, and he 
immediately removed the knot and peeped into the next 
room. 

There stood Wild junior sure enough. 

And now Steggs thought the time which he had so much 
dreaded had arrived. 

Beyond all doubt Wild junior was about to remove the 
papers. 

The opportunity which should have been seized was lost, 
for if he secreted the papers in some other part of tho 
house, Steggs would stand but a poor chance of obtaining 
possession of them. 

No words could portray the amount of anxiety with 
which Steggs watched all Wild junior’s proceedings. 

He was in a perfect fever of excitement. 

The first words, however, that George Wild uttered, had 
the effect of reassuring him. 

It was a strange habit that, Wild junior had of always 
half uttering his thoughts aloud when he was alone, 
though there are few persons who have not at some time 
or other, caught themselves uttering their thoughts aloud, 
and we suppose that this habit, like all others, soon in¬ 
creases. 

“ I have a good chance now!” Steggs heard Wild 
junior say—“a very good chance indeed! I don't know 
how it is, but I feel very uncomfortable about those d—d 
papers. However, I will just ease myself by taking a 
peep at them now! I need fear no interruption, the 
gov’nor’s safe enough,—ha ! ha!’’ 

And this was the way the son expressed himself about 
the dangerous condition of his father. 

Steggs was now considerably relieved, for he fancied 
that ail George would do would be to satisfy hnusoif bj 
a jrianco that the papers were safe. 

Producing the same instrument from his pocket htt 
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soon raised the piece of planning by its aid, and then 
thrusting his hand into the cavity he drew forth the 
packet of papers. 

The dust had already settled somewhat thickly upon 
them, and he knocked the packet on the floor to remove it. 

“ Ah!” he said. “Here they are all safe enough. What 
a d—d fool I must have been to frighten myself about no' 
thing! Let mo see ! I wonder, now, whether I had bettor 
put them back again, or whether I had better And some 
other hiding-place.” 

Wild junior paused to consider this point. 

Steggs felt that the crisis had now arrived, and whether 
he should bo able to obtain possession of the papers would 
bo known to him in a very few moments. 

“I think I had bettor put them back,” said George Wild, 
presently. “It’s a good hilling-place. The room has 
been searched once without their being found, and why 
remove them ? I will put them back!” 

Having come to this conclusion, Wild junior replaced 
the picket of papers, and restored tho Aoor to its ordinary 
appearance. 

This done, he left the room again, and Steggs heard 
him slowly ascend the stairs. 

“Now for it,” he said—“now for it! I must make the 
attempt at once. He has his suspicious already, though 
they are very vague and undefined. There is no knowing, 
though, how soon he may remove them. If I am not quick 
I shall lose my chance!” 

Steggs was much stronger now than he had been, 
indeed he thought he was quite strong enough to perform 
the task which he had set himself. 

After mature deliberation, he resolved to wait till night 
before he attempted the execution of this scheme. 

Slowly and wearily the hours passed, uutil at length 
the darkness came. 

One by one tho various noises which could be heard 
within the thief-taker’s residence during the day died 
away, until all was still. 

When he fannied all the house had retired to rest save 
the two men on the watch in the hall below, Steggs 
slipped gently out of bed, and hastily put on a few articles 
of apparel. 

Then he stole to the door of the room, and, opening it 
a little way, listened. 

But all was still. 

Reassured by the silence whi»h prevailed, ho emerged 
on tiptoe on to the landing, and in less than a moment 
stood before the door of George Wild’s room. 

He knew the door was not locked, so he turned the 
handle, and found it yield easily. 

He entered immediately. 

His first care was to secure the door, so as to guard 
against any sudden intrusion; and having done this, he 
crept on tiptoe, and trembling in every limb, towards the 
spot where the papers were concealed. 

Ho lifted up the carpet, and then reoo'leeted that he 
would require a tool of some kind to raise the plank from 
its position. 

A long clasp-knife which he had in his pocket would, 
he fancied, answer this purpose, so he at once made a 
trial. 

The board was not secured in any way; it was newly 
p’aced in, so that by using the blade o; the knife as a 
lever, it was easily enough raised. 

Poor Steggs felt his heart beat so violently when he 
found ho had successfully accomplished this much of his 
task, that he could scarcely stoop down to put his hand 
under the flooring in quest of the packet of papers. 

The necessity, however, of being speedy in all hit 1 ' 
movements gave him strength to muster his emotion in 
sfcme degree. 

George Wild was in the habit of visiting his chamber 
at all hours, and it was impossible to say how tom he 
might make his appearance. 

This was a powerful incentive to exertion, and so 
Steggs, pressing one hand violently above tho region of 
the heart, sought with the other under tho boards. 

So well had he noted every' movement which George 
Wild made that he was able without hardly any trouble to 
place his hand upon tho packet. 

He produced it with a faint cry of joy. 

“At last—at last!” he muttered. “Now, Jonathan 
Wild, do I indeed triumph! I—poor, weak, crawling 
thing that I am—have sworn to havo my revenge upon 


him, and I will have it—a full, a deep, and long-sought 
vengeance. Nothing will touch him more than the frus¬ 
tration of this the darling scheme of his heart; and 1 will 
frustrate it! I have the means of doing so at this mo¬ 
ment in my hands!” 

Steggs felt his face glow as he muttered these words. 

The feeling served 10 give him an idea of the pleasure 
ho would experience when ho had accomplished all his 
schemes, and when his revenge should have been fully 
glutted. 

Little did Jonathan Wild dream that he had so subtlo 
and dangerous an enemy beneath his roof. 

He slept calmly the sleep of false security'. 

Not for long did Steggs give way' to the pleasing anti¬ 
cipations of consummated vengeance. 

IIo would have plenty of time in the solitude of his 
own room to ponder over the future. 

Accordingly' ho thrust the packet of papers into his 
pocket, and hastened to replace tho board in its original 
position. 

Ho took care to do this in such a manner that it would 
not present, even to tho keen gaze of George Wild, the 
least appearance of having been disturbed. 

This done, he replaced tho carpet and left the room. 

As he passed out on to the landing, liis ear caught the 
sound of a footstep on the stair, and this so terrified him 
that ho felt as though he should sink on to the ground. 

Summoning all his strength, he darted into his own 
chamber and closed the door. 

But this was all ho was able to do. 

A sensation of deadly faintness came over him, and ho 
sank powerless on to the floor. 

llow long he laid here he knew not, but by degrees lio 
recovered his senses, and then he rose to his feet. 

All was still, and he believed that no alarm had been 
given. 

He crept towards the bed. 

Another anxious question now occurred to him, and it 
was one that occupied his attention for a long time. 

Now that lie had got tho papers, what was he to do with 
them ?—where was he to conceal them until the time 
arrived when it would bo necessary to make nso of 
them ? 

He looked all round him, and thought of a dozen 
different hiding-places. 

But there was not one that pleased him—not one that 
he thought secure enough. 

“I have heard,” said Steggs, “that the best way to 
hide a thing is to place it where it will bes scon by every¬ 
one, and wiirro no one would think it was concealed. I 
might hide it behind the wainscot, but if the papers are 
missed, and the least suspicion attaches to me, that will 
be the first place searched, and they will certainly be 
found. No, I must think of some better place !” 

There was a largo cupboard on one side of the fire¬ 
place, and towards this Steggs now crept. 

He had never looked into it before, and therefore knew 
not what it contained, o-r whether it was empty. 

Upon this point, however, he resolved to satisfy him¬ 
self. 

He flung open tho doors, and, to his surprise, found 
that the shelves were loaded with books aud loose papers 
of even’ description. 

There was not light enough for Steggs to ascertain the 
nature of these volumes and documents, but ho fancied ho 
had hit upon a place where the packet would be safe. 

“ 1 must wait till morning,” he said, “and then I shall 
know better.” 

With the most intense anxiety that eonld possibly bo 
conceived, Steggs watched for the dawn of the new day. 

Ho laid down on the bed, with the packet of papers 
tightly clutched in his hands, and with his ears strained 
to catch tho slightest sound. 

The night passed away without any alarm. 

As soon as ever there was light enough for bis purpose, 
Steggs arose from the bed and went towards the cup¬ 
board. 

Opening the door again, he found what he had seen was 
no delusion. 

The shelves were indeed filled with books aud 
papers. 

Of the latter some were loose and others tied up in 
packets aud labelled. 

The contents Steggs could not very well make out, but 
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roost of them were inquiries from different persons re¬ 
specting stolen property. 

I have it!” said Steggs. “ The packet will now be 
secure enough, in all conscience, and defy the closest 
| search. I will make it up so as to resemble in all respects 
J the remainder of these packets. A good thought! I 
will, too, mingle with them eoveral of these loose papers, 
which, from carelessness or otherwise, have not been tied 
iip like the rest. Then indeed it will be difficult to say 
which is the packet, without making an examination of 
them all.” 

This plan was indeed a most excellent one, and Steggs 
was not long in putting it into practice. 

In a little time he had quite altered the look ol the 
packet of papers concerning the Donmull estates, and, so 
far as an outward glance went, no eye could possibly have 
distinguished it from the other packets in the cupboard. 

This done, Steggs thrust the precious documents at 
random amongst the rest, convinced that this was the best 
way to conceal them should a search be made. 

CHAPTER CCCCIV. 

BLUESKIN MARKS A STARTLING PROPOSAL TO JACR 
SHEPPARD. 

We now return to Jack Sheppard, who we left standing in 
the little wood near Tyburn,"quite at a loss which way to 
turn, and without any idea how ho should gain the 
6lielter of the cavern. 

lie plunged at random into the recesses of the wood, 
looking closely at each tree as he did so, for he fancied he 
should be able to recognise it when he saw it. 

He soon found this was a great mistake, and he was at 
leugth, from sheer exhaustion, compelled to pause and 
acknowledge himself baffled. 

What to do now lie scarcely knew. 

There seemed to bo but one course open to him, and 
that was to wait in the hope oi seeing some of the inmate* i 
of the cave. 

This was a frail hope, for the 11 Chickens,” as Nod 
Cantle had called them, were very shy about be.iag seen. 

An hour or more passed by, but the silence of the 
spot was unbroken by any sound, save the chirping of a 
few melancholy-looking birds on the branches oi the leaf¬ 
less trees. 

At the end of that time, Jack felt his patienco was com¬ 
pletely exhausted, and he rose to his feet again, deter¬ 
mined to resume his search for the secret cave. 

Ere he had gono far, however, he was startled by hear¬ 
ing liis name pronounced by a rough voice. 

The next moment a man appeared, whom Jack recognised 
as one of the “ Chickens.” 

He was soon mado awaro of the difficulty in which Jack 
was placed, and ho led him to the cave without delay. 

Upon arriving he pointed out the manner in which he 
could tell that tree from any other. 

He also showed him how to communicate with those 
below. 

This done, they waited a moment, and then the man, 
seizing the arm of the tree, pulled it down in the same 
way that Ned Cantle had done, thus disclosing the en¬ 
trance to the cave. 

Jack entered gladly enough, and the tree was made to 
assume its natural position by the meaus already de¬ 
scribed. 

As may be expected, Blueskin was glad enough to see 
Jack Sheppard return in safety. 

! His long absence had given him groat anxiety ; and it 
was at his request that the man who had hailed Jack had 
gone out in the wood to look for him. f 

Jack Sheppard was terribly exhausted, and so, almost 
as soon as he entered, he flung himself down on the hard 
floor of the cavern and fell into a profound sleep. 

He did not open his eyes for many hours, for he was 
thoroughly worn out. 

When he awoke ho looked around him, and, to his sur¬ 
prise, saw tiiat Blueskin was tho only other inmate of the 
cavern besides himself. 

He looked inquiringly into his old comrade’s face, who 
said: 

“You aro surprised to find the cavern empty ?” 

“ I am!” 

“It is night, and all the men have, I fancy, gone off 
upon some poaching expedition, leaving me in charge.” 


I “ Can it indeed be night ?” 

“ Yes; you are surprised, no doubt, but you have slept 
almost ever since you arrived.” 

“ 1 am rested now.” 

“ Come, sit here by the fire. I want to have some talk 
with you, for during your absence, and while I have been 
watching you asleep, I have been thinking a great deal 
about what will be best for us to do.” 

“And what is the result?” asked Jack, as he seated 
himself near the fire. 

“I will tell you as soon as you have given me an 
account of your adventures, but not before.” 

Jack soon told him all that had passed; but as the 
reader is already in possession of the facts, there is no 
necessity to repeat Jack’s narrative. 

As soon as he had concluded, Blueskin said: 

“ Now, Jack, I have a plan to propose to you, which I 
think you will consider to be about the most dareful that 
can be imagined by any one; but it has other things 
besides daring to recommend it.” 

“ No doubt—no doubt. Let me hear it at once. If it is 
something desperate, it will accord with my humour 
exactly.” 

“ In the first place, I have been thinking over many 
things, but most particularly about Edgworth Bess.” 

Jack was immediately interested. 

“I have arrived at the conclusion,” continued Blueskin, 
“ that there is but one place where the poor girl can be 
found, and that is in Jonathan Wild’s house!” 

“I am of the sime opinion myself.” 

“I feci certain of it!” 

“ We must rescue her from that place.” 

“ That is tho plan I was about to propose to yon.” 

“Goon, then! Speak—speak! Tell me in what way 
you think her rescue can be effected!” 

“ Gently, Jack—gently! It will be no easy thing for us 
to go to the house tiiat stands next door to Newgate ; but 
luckily there is something in our favour.” 

“ What is tliai r ” 

“Jonathan Wild is very ill, and confined to his chamber, 
so that he will not be able to interfere with us much." 

“ True—true ! But what is your plan ?” 

“ Simply this—to make our way to Jonathan Wild’s 
house to-morrow night. You know how we can gain ad¬ 
mission.” 

“ Through Newgate Market ?” 

“Just so! That, I fancy, can be managed easily 
enough.” 

“Well, what then ?” 

“ I propose that wo cree^ in stealthily, and gain posses¬ 
sion oi Edgworth Bess. Then, when we have done that, 
we will set fire to the house, and take advantage of the 
confusion that must ensue to escape with her.” 

“ What, burn tlown Jonathan Wild’s house ?” 

“Just so!” 

“ That is indeed a daring scheme, but it is one which I 
would gladly assist to carry out. It would be some 
revenge!” 

“ It would—it would ! Jonathan Wild, even if he did 
not perish in the flames, would grieve exceedingly about 
the destruction of his house!” 

“ It shall be done, Blueskin ! I am glad that such a 
scheme should have suggested itself to you! To-morrow 
night it shall be done!” 

“ There will be time to agree about the means by 
which we will enter the house when we arrive upon the 
spot. One thing in our favour is that we are both well 
acquainted with the interior of the house.” 

“ You especially, Blueskin!” 

“Yes, I know every nook and corner in it! When we 
once gain admission yon had better leave the lead to me !” 

“ 1 will do so gladly, because you must be better 
qualified for such a task than myself.” 

“ That is agreed upon, then. And now Jack, there is 
another point I want to consult with you about.” 

“ Speak—what is it ?” 

“ When we have gained possession of Edgworth Bess, 
what shall be our next step ?*' 

“Next step?” 

“ Yes; it requires careful consideration. We are both 
in a very dangerous condition; and if we don’t arrange 
our plans beforehand, we shall find her a great drawback 
upon our safety, since she would be a clog on all our 
movements.” 


V 
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“I sec—I see!” said Jack, gloomily, resting his head on ' 
las hands, for he could not see the drift of these remarks. 

“What, then, do you propose should be done ? If wo 
are onco more captured, it will bo farewell to all her hop^s 
of gaining possession of that which is rightfully her own.” 

“ It will indeed.” 

“What, then, are we to do?” 

“ I am at a loss to know; but you, Blueskin—doubtless 
you have been considering this point for a length of time, 
and have decided on some plan winch you think had 
better be acted upon. Have you not done so ?” 

“I have, Jack.” 

“Then let ine know what you propose.” 

“I don’t know whether you will like tbo plan, or even 
whether you will consent to its adoption, and I should 
have preferred to have had a suggestion from yourself.” 

“ I have not one to offer, and I am impatient in the 
extrema to hear what you have to propose.” 

No. M.— Blueskin. 


“ I will tell you, then. In the first placo, we require 
money, let us do what we may That difficulty can, how¬ 
ever, be easily got over. We shall be able to find enough 
in Wild’s house to put us all right.” 

“ Are you sure of that ?” 

“ About as sure as I could be about anything. I know 
soveral places where Jonathan keeps quite a little store of 
wealth, and we can help ourselves freely.” 

“What next?" .. 

“When we have done all which wo intend, we would 
hasten with all the speed we could make to the river-side, 
where wo would arrange to have a buat waiting.” 

“You think that could bo managed?” 

“ Oh, yes; unquestionably! Well, we would get into 
that boat, and ,row down the river as fast as we were 

ftb “ But what should you do then ? You would be pur* 
sued.” 
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“Very likely; but before we had pot far down the 
river, we should bo sure to pass fame outward-bound 
vessel, whpli we would hail, and g<4§ on board.” 

‘■There an* nuny jjfltteulties in the way.” 

“I know that, but they must be thought of, and 
removed. Depend upon it, if we look them .steadily in the 

! faee, they will disappear.” 

“ Well—well; supposing that, what shall we do next ?’’ 
“ If the vessel is bound for France or Holland, all will be 
, well—we shall land ! The money we shall take wit h us 

jj will enable us to exist, and wlten affairs are blown over a 
little, wo will come back again. At present, the country 
is too hot to hold us, and it would be foolish to think of 
remaining.” 

“ I am afraid wo should find more trouble in leaving 
England’s shores than you imagine !” 

“ Perhaps so; hut wo must hope for the best.” 

“I can see my way pretty clear as to rescuing Edg- 
worth Bess, but I confess I don’t like the idea of trusting 
to some vessel overtaking us.” 

; “Nor I, but I could think of nothing elso. But yet !— 
stay! A fresh thought has struck mo. I think we shall be 
] able to manage all lir&t-rate.” 

1 “How so?” 

I “ It ha3 just occurred to me that Ned Cantlc is the man 
to help us out of this diflioulty.” 

“ Indeed! What makes yon think that ?” 

“ Merely what I have heard; but wo will wait until we 
can seo him, and put the question direct.'* 

“ What question ?” 

i “ Whether lie can assist us to leave England." 
j “ Would you trust him ?” 

; “ I feel certain that we could do so with perfect safety. 

He is willing to be a true friend to us if we will allow him 
the opportunity.” 

“And do you really think he could aid us to get 
abroad?” 

“I fancy so. Some conversation which I overheard 
between him and some of his companions leads me to 
form the opinion.” 

“ Hark I” said Jack. “ I can hear a footstep! Some one 
comes!” 


CHAPTER CCOCV. 

NKD CANTLE SHOWS HIMSELF TO DE AN IMPORTANT AU I, 
AND IS THE MEANS OF SIMPLIFYING BLUESKIN’S PLAN. 

. Blukskin paused instantly, and then both our friends 
I assumed listening attitudes. 

, Nearer and nearer came the footstep. 

! By the sound, they could tell that some one was descend¬ 
ing the steps that led from the upper ground into the 
j cavern. 

In another moment a figure made its appearance. 

Blueskin immediately seized one of the faggots from the 
fn-e, and held it high above his head, so as to diffuse its 
beams as far round him as possible. 

The ruddy torchlight fell upon tho advancing figure, 
j and revealed the form of Ned Cantle. 

| “ All right!” he cried. “ Have you had any alarm ?” 

j “ No,” replied Blueskin, to whom the question had been 

| addressed. “ All has been still.” 

“ That is well.” 

“Have you returned for the night ?” said Blueskin. 

“ Why do you ask ?” 

“Simply because, if you are not going out again, Jack 
Sheppard and myself would feel it a favour if you would 
sit down with us, and give your opinion and advice upon 
a certain matter.” 

“ No, I am not going out again to-night, and I shall be 
glad to help you, if it is in my power.” 

“ I quite believe it; I fancied from the first that you 
were a man who could be trusted, and what I have since 
seen of you has confirmed mo in that belief.” 

“ I am very glad to hear you say as much,” replied Ned 
Cantle, who looked up to our two friends with a very 
great amount of respect indeed. 

“Sit down here by the fire,” said Blueskin, “and then 
we can talk together at our ease.” 

Ned Cantle complied, and rolling a small cask from ono 
corner of the cavern to the fireside, he sat down upon it, 
prepared to listen with the greatest in Lent ness to all that 
might be said to him. 


A moment’s silence ensued, for Blueskin scarcely knew 
how to broach the subject. 

He resolved, after some consideration, to give him a 
general outline of their position, believing that in this in- 
staficu at least a whole conlidenco was better than a half 
one. 

Having come to this determination, he spoke: 

“Wehave known each other but a snort time,” ho said, 

“ but still long enough for me to feel quite certain of your 
sincerity._ You are willing to stand a friend to ns ?” 

“ I am indeed!” returned Ned Cantle, in a tone of voice 
which showed that he was thoroughly in earnest. “ You 
will never have cause to regret placing confidence in me, 
though I am afraid I shall never be able to render you any . 
important service.” 

“ Well, that remains to be seen. I will explain to you 
tho difficulty in which we find ourselves placed, and per- ; 
haps you may bo able to suggest some means of getting 
out of it.” i 

“ l willingly would if I could!” 

“ Listen, then! In the first place, it is quite certain 
that, after what has occurred, the sooner we leave England j 
tho better it will be for us.” 

“Do you really think of making the attempt to go ! 
abroad?” j 

“ Yes.” I 

“But this cavern will bo a secure hiding-place for ! 

you.” | 

“I don’t dispute that for a moment." ! 

“ Then why not stay where you are until the excite¬ 
ment of tho people has died away ?” 

“To answer that question properly I must explain 
matters to you a little. 

Ned Cantle nodded his head. 

“ In the first place, then, there is a young girl who, by 
the villany of her uncle, has been deprived of her property 
and estates. This uncle called in Jonathan Wild to his 
aid, who got all he could out of him, and when he had 
learned tho precise state of affairs he resolved to have the 
property himself.” 

“ Just like him!” 

“ As you say, it was just like him. His first care was, 
then, to obtain possession of this young girl, and induce 
her, either by fair means or foul, to consent to aid him iu 
his schemes.” 

“ I understand." 

“ Had it not been for the exertions of Jack Sheppard 
and myself, the villanous thief-taker would, beyond all 
doubt, have succeeded in his plans. As it was, lie ex¬ 
perienced nothing but defeat, and it is solely iu conse¬ 
quence of our having espoused the cause of this poor girl 
that ho has shown so much animosity towards us. He re¬ 
solved upon the destruction of both of us, and you are 
already aware how nearly he succeeded.” 

“ I can speak for you, Blueskin, at all events,” said Ned 
Cantle, “ for you had a very narrow escape!” 

“If it had been much narrower I should not have 
escaped at all!” 

“ Go on with your story, I am greatly interested in 
it.” 

“Well, we thwarted him, but, owing to our position, 
we were not able to do just as we should havo wished. 
Had it been otherwise, we should have obtained a victory 
over him easily enough.” 

“ And what was the result ?” 

“ For some time past it has been a regular struggle be¬ 
tween Jonathan Wild and ourselves which should retain 
possession of her. We have had her, and so has Jonathan 
Wild.” 

“ And where is she dow ?’ 

“ That we cannot tell for certain. For a long time past 
we have lost sight of her, nor have we been able to trace 
her beyond a certain point. Wo have reason to believe, 
however, that she has fallen into the power of Jonathan 
Wild, and is at this moment in his house.” 

“ And you waut to reseue her?” 

“Just so ! If we could once more obtain possession of 
her, we would go abroad, and not return to England uutil 
she was of age. We should then be more secure.” 

“ But how are you to do this ?” 

“That is just the point! I will tell you our scheme, 
and the manner in which we should like you to aid us, 
and after that you can toll us whether it is ia your 
power." 
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“ I hcpe it may ba! I would assist you with very great 
pleasure ! Go on!" 

“ Our scheme, then, is to get into Wild’s house - 

“Eh?” 

“ Get into Wild’s house!" 

“ You must bo mad!” 

“You are astonished at such a daring feat, no doubt; 
but still, we are resolved upon it.” 

“ But Jonathan Wild’s house is next door to Newgate,” 

“ We know that.” 

“Well, you quite hake my breath away! Why, it is 
the last place I should have thought you would have 
ventured to. without you wished to ensure your own 
capture!” 

‘•Quite a mistake! We shall manage that part of tho 
business easily enough. We shall bo safe there, because 
no ono would think of looking for us so close to New¬ 
gate !” 

“Well, there maybe something in that!” 

“ There is a great deal in it! In the event of our ac¬ 
complishing our purpose, which I need scarcely toll you 
is to rescue this young girl from Wild’s house, wo shall 
want your assistance.” 

“How can I serve you?” 

“Why, when wo get out into the open air along with 
our prize, we shall at once make our way down to the 
banks of the Thames, choosing the nearest point.” 

“ Yes—yes ?" 

“Well, here we shall want to have a boat writing.” 

“ And then you will all three enter, I suppos , and push 
off from the snore with all the speed you can m rko ?" 

“Just so!” 

“ And what next ?” 

“We should want to got on board some vesiel bound 
either for France or Holland.” 

“Ah!” 

“ And then we should be all right.” 

“ Of course you would.” 

“You can now perhaps guess what we want y >u to do. 
It is, to have a boat in readiness at some- point that we 
will agree upon, and then help to row us off." 

“Exactly!” said Ned Oantle, “and when I Ml you 
something more, I think you will be glad that yr u took 
me into your confidence.” 

I Whar is it?” 

“ Why, it so happens that I am in a position not mly 
to render you the service you have named, but also a n ore 
important one.” 

“I am glad to hear that.; What is it ?” 

“ The plan you have laid is a good enough one, an I 
yet I fear, if you were pursued, as probably you will be, 
that you would have but a poor chance of escaping 
capture.” 

“How so?” 

“Because part of your plan is to got on board of some 
outward-bound vessel, and that you would find a very 
difficult thing; indeed, I look upon it as an impossi¬ 
bility." 

“Do you indeed?” 

I I do, and you will perhaps be inclined to attach more 
value to my opinion when I tell you that the river is well 
known to me, having been for many years engaged upon 
it.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“Yes, a man has often to do strange things, and to tell 
truth, c-von now I am connected with the water, and that 
is what made me say I should be able to render you a 
further service.” 

“ Let us hear what you have to propose.” 

“ In the first place, then, I may as well say that, I will 
undertake to be iu waiting with a boat at any point you 
may think proper to agree upon.” 

“Thanks for that! We did not think you would be 
able to aid us further.” 

“ But luckily 1 can do so! A particular friend of 
mine, who would gladly serve mo in any way ho could, is 
captain of a lugger which plies between Loudon Bridge 
and Amsterdam.” 

“Indeed!” cried Blueskin, oxultantly. “That is good 
nows indeed; and where is this vessel now ?” 

“ Lying at her moorings, just below London Bridge.” 

“Better and better! When does she sot sail ?” 

“ 1 believe in two days’ time.” 

14 That is a pity!” 


“ It is nothing! The time of starting is not absolute. I 
could arrange for the vessel to depart at any hour you 
think proper.” 

“Can you indeed?” 

“I thiuk I may safely say I can. The captain is a 
friend of mine, and entirely master of his actions.” 

“ What does the boat carry ?” 

“ Well, never mind that! I could tell you, of course, 
but then it is his secret, not mine !” 

“ All right! It is of no importance!” 

“ I will tell you ono thing, however. If you can once 
succeed in getting on board that boat, you are safe !”• 

“How so?” , 

“ You will see in good time. I propose, however, that 
in the morning I go to London Bridge atnl see my friend, 
and make all necessary arrangements witli him.” 

“ I should be glad indeed if you would do so.” 

“ Then I will, depend upon it. and when I return I will 
let you know the result of my mission." 

“Good! If you can arrange for tho boat to weigh 
anchor tho moment wo got on board, and go down the 
Thames, my mind will bo quite at rest, because I have no 
doubt whatever about our being able to accomplish the 
other portion of our enterprise.” 

“ I think I could almost promise it to you on my own 
authority. However, it will bo best for me to go and seo 
how matters stand, so as to prevent all possibility of a 
hitch in the business.” 

“Certainly, certainly! and as you will pass through 
the City on your way, take notico of what is .going on 
around you. It may be that you will bo ablo to pick up 
some important piece of information.” 

“I shall keep my eyes open, depend upon it!” said Ned 
Cantle. “ Dawn cannot now be far distant, and so with 
your permission I will lio down and get a little sleep be¬ 
fore I set off upon my excursion,” 

“Do so—do so, by all means!” 

Ned Oantle withdrew, and laid himself down iu one of 
the corners of the cavern, whero ho quickly fell asleep. 

Indeed, it was his intention to immediately seek his 
couch when he had entered tho cavorn. 

Blueskin and Jack Slioppard sat for somo time talking, 
and then they followed tho example of their new friend. 

They had a very important task to perforin, and they 
would require all the strength and endurance they could 
command, and they were well aware that nothing is so 
strengthening to the body as a sound sleep. 


CHAPTER CCCCVI. 

BLUESKIN AND JACK SIIEPPARD SET OUT UPON THEIR 
‘ DANGEROUS EXPEDITION, AND SUCCEED IN GAINING 

ADMITTANCE TO THE YARD AT THE BACK OF JONATHAN 

WILD’d HOUSE. 

Tits fortunate fact of Ned Cantle’s being acquainted with 
tho captain of a vessel that plied between London Bridge 
and Amsterdam had the effect of greatly simplifying Blue- 
skin’s plan. 

Indeed, both Jack Sheppard and himself now looked 
upon it as perfect. 

The only doubt they had had was about being able to 
get on board a vessel possessing tho requisite qualifications, 
and now that promised to be done easiest of all. 

Under such circumstances, we cannot wonder that their 
sleep should bo sound. 

How long tb.eir slumber would have continued is hard 
to say, but they wero awoke by Ned Cantle. 

He shook them rather roughly by tho shoulders, and 
then he said: 

“ I am off now! I shall not be long away, and during 
my absence, pray do me the favour of remaining whero 
you are. Do nut bo tempted on any account to leave tho 
cavern!” 

“Wo promise that readily enough,” said Blueskin. 
“We will wait here until your return. If you can 
arrange for the vessel which your friend commands to 
bo in readiness to start at any moment between midnight 
and dawn to-morrow morning, that will suit us excel¬ 
lently.” 

“I think that can be done. However, J*will let you 
know when I return. Is thero any further commission 
for mo to execute ?” 

I “ No—none that I am aware of.” 
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“ Then I am off, and you may expect me to re f “75 as 
soon as ever it is possible.” 

“ All right—farewell!” 

“Farewell!” said Ned Cantle, and as ho uttered the 
i word, ho turned on his heel and left the cavern. 

It Is not our intention to follow him upon his expedition. 

He was absent several hours, and during the whole of 
that time, Blueskin and Jack Sheppard remained in the 
cavern, anxiously awaiting his return. 

They occupied themselves in still further arranging 
their plans with greater exactness than they had been able 

■ to do the night before. 

It is not necessary, however, to place before the reader 
. the whole oi their conversation on this occasion—it will 
; be sufficient to relate their adventures when they set out. 

At length, when the day was very far advanced, Ned 
Cantle made his appearance. 

A glance at his countenance was alone sufficient to in¬ 
form our friends that he had succeeded in his enter- 
' prise. 

“ All is well!” he said, anticipating Blueskin’s question. 
“ I have been able to make tho arrangements with even 
greater ease than I had anticipated.” 
i “ That is good news!” 

1 “ It had been agreed upon that the vessel should start 

at dawn to-morrow morning, and if it is necessary, they 
can easily weigh anchor an hour or two before then.” 

I “ Good!—and what more ?’’ 

J “Nothing, except that I have engaged a boat, and 1 
i shall be seated in it waiting for you at Fuddle Dock—do 
you know it ?” 

“Quite well!” 

“It is the nearest, point on the river’s bank to Newgate, 
and if you go down Warwick Lane and keep on in a straight 
line, you will come to it.” 

“ All right! Was there anything more ?” 

“ Nothing, except that the closest possible search is being 
made after yon. The officers are out in all diroctiocs, 
and they are backed up by Jonathan Wild's men.” 

“I quite expected that.” 

■ “And, moreovor, orders have been issued by the police 
authorities that no vessel should leave port without an 
examination being made; or, rather, I should say the 
commanders have been ordered not to take anyone on 
board who is not provided with a certificate.” 

“We shall be able to dispense with it, I hojpe.” 

“ Oh, yes; that will not matter!” 

“And is that all the news ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then we must wait patiently until night, and when 
night comes wo will sot out.” 

“Agreed!” 

Nothing more of any importance took place until Ned 
Cantle gave Blueskin and Jack Sheppard warning that 
night was close at hand. 

They then set to work to get themselves in readiness 
for their expedition; and by the time they had done this, 
it was time to start. 

All three set out together, intending to separate when 
they got near their destination. 

They used tho utmost caution in their progress. 

Up to a certain point Ned Cantle was allowed to take 
the lead; but wheu London was reaohed, Blueskin took 
his place, because he believed he was best qualified for the 
task. 

They reached tho City about an hour before midnight. 
This was full early; and, as they had plenty of time to 
spare, it was proposed by Jack Sheppard that they should 
all three bend their steps to Puddle Dock, and leave Ned 
Cantle there. 

His object for doing this is obvious enough. 

They would then know just where the boat was 
situated, and be able to jump into it without delay. 

A wiser proceeding than this could not have been 
decided upon, for in the hurry and confusion of their 
flight it would bo an immense advantage to know jmt 
where to go. 

This was seen at once. 

Upon reaching the point ho had named, Ned Cantle 
showed them the boat. 

“Now,” ho said, “when you havo boon gone an hour, I 
shall take my seat in that boat, and remain there with the 
oars in my hands, in readiness to push off, until you 
come.” 

weed—agreed!” 


“ Farewell, then, for a short time, and good luck go -with 
you !g 

In a few minutes afterwards, Jack and Blueskin took 
their departure, and directed their steps in a straight lino 
towards their destination. 

Crossing the top of Ludgato Hill, they made their way 
up Warwick Lane until the large gateway leading into 
Newgate Market was reached. 

Under this they passed, and in a moment were lost to 
view in the obscurity with which tho market was filled. 

Presently they paused, and Blueskin said: 

“I havo been thinking, Jack, that we shall have to 
abandon tho course of action which we had decided 
upon.” 

“Why so?” 

“ Depend upon it, Jonathan Wild, now that he is aware 
that we are acquainted with the door leading out of tho 
passage into his yard, has taken good care to secure it in 
such a manner as will defy all our attempts to force it 
open.” 

“ What are we to do ?” 

“ Why, first of jail, try. It may be that nothing of the 
kind has been done.” 

“ We will try." 

It was at the mouth of the passage which we have so 
often had occasion to mention that the two friends had 
paused, and now they hastened along it, and soon 
reached tho door. 

As Blueskin had anticipated, it was as firm as a rock. 

Their united strength just enabled them to shako it 
slightly in its frame, but that was all. 

But this was moro than Blueskin had dared to hope 
for. 

“All right!” he said; “the door is secured on the other 
side, but only by ordinary fastenings, so we shall be able 
to remove them. I should say, from the feel of it, that 
the door is locked, and bolted at the top and the bottom.” 

“ But how are we to open it ?” 

“ I shall have to get you to do that.” 

“How?” 

“ Come here, and I will show you. You must get on 
the top of that wall, and then drop down on the other 
side.” 

“All right—I understand !” 

“I will help you up on to the top of this stall, and then 
you will easily be able to get on to the wall.” 

“ So I shall.” 

One of the butcher’s stalls in the market happened to be 
in immediate contiguity to the wall at the back of Wild’s 
house, and by the means Blueskin had mentioned the feat 
could bo easily performed. 

In less than a moment Jack Shoppard was on the roof 
of the stall. 

It was rather a slippery roof, composed of smooth wood 
planking, which afforded hold to neither hand nor foot. 

He slipped alarmingly once or twice, and had a narrow 
escape from a serious fall, but each time he succeeded in 
saving himself. 

The highest part of the roof, which Jack was endea¬ 
vouring to gain, reached to within about a couple of feot 
of the top of the wall. 

At last Jack arrived here. 

Seizing firmly the top of the wall, ho drew himself up 
by it. 

He was very cautious, though, not to expose too much 
of his person to view at first, for fear some one should be 
in the yard below. 

He peeped over, therefore, and after a stealthy glance or 
two assured himself that the coast was clear. 

Upon this he raised himself still higher. 

He was now ablo to say for certain that there was no 
one in the yard, so nothing remained for him to do but 
descend into it. 

First of all he looked up at the thief-taker’s abode. 

The ground floor was plunged in darkness. 

From one or two of the upper windows, however, thero 
came faint beams of light, showing that there was some 
one iu them. 

A profound silence reigned around, and after ono more 
glance into the yard below, Jack commenced his descent. 

He acted very wisely in taking all these precautions. 

Should they be discovered, or tho least alarm given, the 
whole of their scheme would be ruined. 

The reader will therefore see tho necessity of being 
careful to a fault. 
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Jack- Sheppard had no other means of reaching the 
yard below than lowering himself by his hands until he 
hung at the full length of his arms, and then dropping the 
distance. 

This was the course, then, that he adopted. 

This distance to drop was considerable, and the yard 
was paved with large flagstones, which would not be very 
comfortable things to alight upon. 

Shutting his eyes, Jack let go, and reached the ground 
with great force. 

For a moment or two he lay perfectly still. 

At first, it was because all the breath was knocked out 
of his body, and he had no power to rise; and afterwards, 
when he recovered his senses a little, he lay still to ascer¬ 
tain whether any alarm had been given. 

But all was quiet, so he rose to his feet. 

The door in the wall was close by, and upon going up 
to it, ho found that Blueskin’s conjecture was perfectly 
correct. 

The door was locked and bolted. 

The latter fastenings Jack had but little troublo in re¬ 
moving, although they were very rusty. 

He forced them back- 

The lock, however, was not to yield so easily. 

He felt about for the key at first, in the faint hope that 
he would be able to find it sticking in the keyhole; but in 
this expectation we need hardly say he was disappointed. 

It was a very strong, largo lock, but Jack found that it 
was screwed on to the door on the side on which he then 
stood. 

This at once suggested means for removing this ob¬ 
stacle to their entrance. 

Jack took a small knife from his pocket, and with the 
point of tho largo blade set to work to remove the screws 
by which the box of the lock was secured to the door¬ 
post. 

This was a tedious and difficult operation, and he broke 
the blade of his knife moro than once. 

Still he made progress, and this encouraged him to con¬ 
tinue his efforts. 

Bluesldn was on the other side listening attentively. 
Although Jack had not spoken a word, he could tell 
quite well what he was about. 

He remained quite silent, being fearful that if ho raised 
his voice he should give the alarm. 

CHAPTER CCCCVII. 

JACK SHEPPARD AND BLUESKIN SUCCEED AT LAST IN 
GAINING ADMITTANCE TO JONATHAN WILD’S HOUSE. 

Jack Sheppard did not hurry himself in what ho was 
about. 

He was content to see that he was making progress, and 
so worked on quietly and silently. 

He well enough knew that there was no hurry. 

It was just about midnight, and at this hour he could 
scarcely hope to find all the inmates of Jonathan Wild’s 
house at rest. 

While those lights remained at the windows, he would 
not dream of attempting to effect an entrance. 

And this made him more deliberate than he would have 
been. 

It was all for the best that Jack Sheppard acted thus. 
Succeeding events will show that the least precipita¬ 
tion upon his part would have ruined all. 

At last, however, the box of the lock gave way, and the 
door was opened. 

“You have been a long time," said Blueskin, in a 
whisper. “ I began to lose all patience.” 

“Hush!” said Jack, in a still lower tone of voice. “ Be 
silent! Look there!” 

He pointed as he spoke to the windows from whence 
the beams of light issued. 

“All right, Jack; we can venture to speak in a whisper.” 
“ I daresay we can; hut pray be cautious!" 

“ 1 will, you may depend upon it. First of all, I will 
close the door, so ibat the fact of its being open shah not 
attract suspicion.” 

Jack consented, and Blueskin shut the door. 

This done, ho placed his back against it. 

If Come bore,” he said to his companion. “ Stand by 
ray side. In the shadow wo cannot possibly bo per¬ 
ceived.” 


Jack saw this at once, and hastenod to place himself bv 
his side. 

From this position, they were able to gaze up at the 
lighted windows. 

For some time they were silent, and then Blueskin 
said: 

“ What do you think now, Jack ? Which will be the 
best way to entor the house ?” 

“ I was just considering the point when you spoke.” 
“Had you arrived at any conclusion ?” 

“No.” 

“ Think, then, for the time is drawing near when it will 
be necessary for you to decide.” 

“ I know that; but first of all I want to know some¬ 
thing from you.” 

“What is it?” 

“ Have you decided what shall be our first proceeding 
when we enter ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What ?” 

“ I will take you to those secret places with whoso 
position I am acquainted, and where Jonathan Wild used 
to secrete a portion of his enormous and ill-gotten 
wealth.” 

“ Good!” 

“Wo will stow about our persons as much as ever wo 
can, choosing all the most valuable articles we can find.” 

“ Good again! But this part of our enterprise will re¬ 
quire to be conducted with very great secresy and cau¬ 
tion.” 

“Of course it will! We must be careful in the extreme 
not to give an alarm, for when wo enter we shall have 
several hours’ work to perform.” 

“ Wo shall unquestionably.” 

“The point is, in which way are we to make an en¬ 
trance ?” 

“We shall have time to decide. In the first place, 
whereabouts in the houso are those secret hiding-places 
you spoke of as containing the valuables ?” 

“ In various places. The most I should think, in the 
office. You know the place where Wild used to sit at his 
desk?" 

“ A little room on the ground floor, with a door opening 
into it test of the hall ?" 

“ The same.” 

“ Is there any other means of gaining admission to it ?” 
“No.” 

“ Then it’s awkward.” 

“ Vecy awkward, because of the two men on guard in 
the hall.” 

“I should think, however, from what you have just said, 
that tho best moans of gaining admission would be by 
raising the flag-stone and descending into the dungeons.” 

“So do I. Wo will try, at any rate, and when wo have 
accomplished so much it will be time to decide upon the 
rest, for we cannot possibly tell what may occur.' 

“ True; but look, out goes that light! That’s a good 
sign, and—ah ! there goes tho other 1” 

It was as Jack had said, and now the back of Wild’s 
house was perfectly dark. 

They waited a little while after this in silence, and then 
they ventured to commence operations. 

Gliding stealthily across tho yard, they paused as nearly 
as they could upon the spot where they believed the trap¬ 
door was situated. 

With the position of this trap-door tho reader will be 
perfectly familiar. 

A very brief search indeed sufficed to show them the 
iron ring by which the flag-stone covering the steps could 
be raised. 

Blueskin seized it with both bauds and endeavoured to 
raise it. 

But it remained immovable. 

Blueskin exerted his utmost strength. 

But in vain. 

He might as well have tried to raise a mountain. 

“ It’s a case with that, at any rate,” ho said, as he raised 
himself to an upright posture. “Jonathan has taken 
good care to make the stone secure from the inner side. 
Doubtless he anticipated that -we should attempt to mako 
an entranco into his house by means of it.” 

“ You are right, Blueskin. Wo ought to have known 
that at once. He lias fastened the trap-door evidently, 
and you may depend ho has done so in such a rsauiner a* 
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to make it an impossibility for anyone to raise it from 
tbis side.” 

“ Yes, yes! We must at once abandon all hope of 
gaining admittance by this route.” 

“ Wo must indeed. But what are we to do ?” 

“Hush! do not speak so loud. Come back to the 
shadow of the doorway again, and let us consider.” 

Jack obeyed. 

“I fear we must give up all hope of entering the 
sffice,” he said. 

“Bo do I.” 

“ In what other part of the house did you say these 
secret hiding-places were to be found ?” 

“ In that front room on tho first floor where you had 
your first interview with Jonathan Wild.” 

“I know it. That will do, I think. There is no one 
posted there to interfere with us, is there ?” 

“Not that I am aware of.” 

“ Let us try that, then.” 

“But how shall we enter?” 

“Do you see that out-building ?" 

“Yes.” 

“Well, W 9 could got on to the rtxd of that, could we 
not ?” 

“Certair’y." 

“And d^es not that window just above open on to tho 
first-fbor landing?” 

“ It does.” 

“ Then we will got through that.” 

“ You will have to be very careful. The least noise in 
that quarter would bo plainly audible from the hall 
below.” 

“ We must be careful. But can you see any bettor way 
of effecting an entrance ?” 

“No—none.” 

“ That is sufficient, then. Come, and if you will assist 
me I will go first.” 

“ Nay, let me. I am tho heaviest, and shall be better 
able to assist you than you would be able to assist me.' 1 

“ True; and now lot us bo as silent as possible, for 
there is really great danger from being overheard. Do 
not oven speak, without you are really compelled to do 
so.” 

“ Agreed.” 

In pursuance of this arrangement not another word 
was uttered, and Jack Sheppard immediately assisted his 
comrade tc ascend to the roof of the out-building of which 
he had spoken. 

This was by no means difficult. 

Having obtained a secure footing on the roof, Blueskin 
assisted Jack to follow him. 

The latter being light and agile easily gained the 
roof. 

Both now crouched down and commenced crawling 
towards the window. 

Without any accident they reached it. 

Jack Sheppard was an expert at making a surreptitious 
entrance into any place, and so ho tried his hand upon tho 
window on the present occasion. 

it was a very ticklish operation. 

If he was so clumsy or so unfortunate as to make tho 
slightest sound, it would he fatal to the success of their 
scheme. 

Tlio mere fact of this was sufficient to make anyone 
nervous, but Jack never trembled in the least—his hand 
was as steady as a rock. 

He had no other tool than tho knife of which we have 
spoken, and which ho had seriously injured in attempt¬ 
ing to unscrew the box of tho lock from the door. 

Nevertheless, with this he succeeded iu romoviug the 
fastening. 

A slight snap announced the result. 

The sound struck through Jack’s heart like a bullet. 

The window creaked open a little way. 

Jack Sheppard applied his ear to the crevico in a 
moment, and listened intently. 

“ Eh !” he heard a voice say, “ What was that ?■” 

Jack felt greatly inclined to reply : 

“ Nothing!” 

But tho conviction that this would not answor his pnr- 
po e came strongly over him, and he did tho only thing 
that lay in his power, and that was to remain silent. 

He felt he could do no more than allow events to take 
their course. 


“ What was that ?” said the same voice again; “ I am 
PHre 1 heard something!” 

“ Did you ?” said the same voice. “ What was it like ?” j 

“ I’ll be hanged if I know, for at the moment I really 
do think I had just dropped off to sleep, but sometliiug 
woke me!” 

“ What ?” 

“ I tell you I don’t know!” 

“ Listen, then! Can you hear anything ?” 

There was a pause, and then Jack heard one of tho 
voices say: 

“1 can’t hear anything!” 

“You may depend it’s all right, then! It was your 
fancy!” 

“ Perhaps it was, but I shall keep my ears open!” 

These voices came from tho two men on guard in tho 
hall below, and the reason Jack heard so distinctly all 
that they said to each other was, because the men had to 
raise their voices to make themselves heard—one being 
seated near the front door, and the other near the iron 
grating that covered tho entrance to the cells. 

Jack waited several moments, but all was still. 

The man below who had been awoke by the snap of tho 
window was doubtless listening with all his ears. 

This was very unfortunate for Blueskin and Jack. 

They could scarcely hope to open the window and get 
through it without making some slight sound wliieh 
would now arouse the man’s suspicions, hut which had ho 
not been on the alert would have escaped notice. 

Under these circumstances they had no resource but to 
wait, tnough they were in a very inconvenient, dangerous 
place. 

Some time passed, and all continuing to remain silent 
in the hall below, Jack, by a sign, signified to Blueskin 
his intention of making an entrance. 

Blueskin assented. 

With great care and noiselessness Jack opened the 
window. 

In doing this he felt certain he had raised no alarm, 
and cheered and encouraged with this success, he gradu¬ 
ally passed his body through tho casement. 

At last he stood in safety upon the landing. 

1( was now Blueskin’s turn, and Jack trembled, for he 
eould scarcely hope that liis comrado would be able to 
achieve the feat with the same amount of dexterity as he 
had. 

Blueskin was rather bulky in the body, and r.s a matter 
of course was clumsy in his movements. 


CHAPTER CCCCVIIL 

BLUESKIN DISCOVERS TO JACK SHEPPARD THREE OF 
JONATHAN WILD’d SECRET HOARDS OF WEALTH. 

Blueskin, however, on this occasion was not so clumsy 
as might have been expected, and he got through tho 
window very silently indeed. 

Jack Sheppard now fell into the rear, and allowed 
Bluesldn to take the lead, because the latter was best 
acquainted with tho interior of the thief-taker’s abode. 

Like two ghosts they glided across the landing, and 
iu less than a moment they paused before the door of 
that room in which Jonathan Wild had so often sat and 
concocted his diabolioal plans. 

How strango it seemed for those two men to be stand¬ 
ing on such a threshold! 

Who would have believed that Jack Sheppard and 
Blueskin, after all their narrow escapes, and with the 
officers of justice making close search after them—who 
would have believed that they would have had tho teme¬ 
rity to return to London—to come back to Newgate—to 
break into the house of Jonathan Wild, the thief-taker, 
situated as it was next door to the very prison ? 

And yet there they wore, as calm, and cool, and self-pos¬ 
sessed as they possibly eould be. 

The interior of Jonathan Wild's house was very silent 
now, and tho slight noise which was produced by Blue- 
skin turning the handle of the door sounded with alarm¬ 
ing loudness. 

lie pushed the door open quickly, being well aware that 
such was the most noiseless method, as many hinges will 
creak when moved slowly. 

Tho door opened silently, and Blueskin crossed tha 
threshold. 
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Jack followed close behind him; and thou, with the 
greatest conceivable care, they closed tho door behind 
them. 

So far, then, they had succeeded in their enterprise 
quite as well as they could possibly have hoped for or 
expected. .« 

Their next proce ^ng was to obtain a light • -*S 

There was no dillienlty about this. 

Blueskin took from his pocket a small dark-lantern of 
exquisite workmanship, which he had obtained from Ned 
Cantle. 

Jack had the means of procuring a light, and the lantern 
was quickly ignited. 

With a curiosity which he did net attempt to repress, 
Jack Sheppard looked about him. 

He had not paid a sufficient number of visits to that 
room for its interior to be familiar to him. 

But Blueskin bad seen it hundreds of times, and he said, 
in the faintest of whispers: 

“Come, Jack, we will get this part of our business over 
as quickly as we can. We have yet much more to do, 
and we have already consumed more time than I had 
reckoned for 1” 

“ All right! I wonder what Jonathan is doing just 
now?” 

“ Lying in bed, I daresay! He may boast about being 
made of iron, and all that, but lie won’t recover from the 
wound I grave him in a hurry! It was as near fatal as 
could be!” 

“ What made you attempt his life ?” 

“ I don’t know! I felt a sudden impulse which I could 
not resist. He had tauuted and aggravated me beyond 
endurance, and the means of having my revenge upon 
him happening to be within my reach, I availed myself of 
them.” 

“Well, if you will believe me, I am glad you did not 
succeed—I should have been disappointed for life if the 
rascal had come to any other death than that of the hang¬ 
man’s rope at Tyburn!” 

“ Don’t get on to that subject now, wo Lave no time to 
discuss it! Just hold the lantern for a moment, and I 
will show you one of Jonathan’s hiding-places for his 
treasures!” 

Jack Sheppard took the light, as requested, and then 
Blueskin, somewhat to his companion’s surprise, placed 
two of the chairs that were in the room just in front ol 
tho fireplace. 

“ Now, Jack,” he said, “ get on to that chair, and I will 
get on to this!” 

Full of cuiiosity and wonder, Jack obeyed. 

“ Hold the lantern so that the light falls on that pic¬ 
ture,” continued Blueskin, “ and then I shall be able to 
see what I am about!” 

The picture alluded to was rather a large one, in a 
massive frame, and which hung just over the mantel¬ 
piece. 

What the subject was they did not trouble to look. 

Jack just saw that there were several human figures 
and a good deal of bright colour, and that was all. 

His attention was entirely occupied by bis comrado’s 
proceedings. 

Blueskin took bold of the bottom portion of the frame 
and endeavoured to lift it off the hook. 

After one or two efforts he succeeded, and placed the 
picture on the floor. 

The wall now presented quite an ordinary appear¬ 
ance. 

Blueskin stepped on to the chair again, and passed his 
hand over that part of the wall which the picture had 
covered. 

He was feeling for some projection. 

“ Here you aro!” he said, suddenly ; and then, some¬ 
what to Jack's surprise, a little door in the wall flew open, 
disclosing a dark-looking place beyond. 

This secret door appeared to open into the chimney. 

Blueskin thrust his hand and arm through tho opening 
and felt about for somo moments. 

Then ho withdrew his hand, and Jack saw that he held 
a small wooden box, which was nearly as largo as tho 
secret door through which it had to pass. 

“ Here you are, Jack!” said Blueskin. “ Get down, and 
we will open this box, seo what it contains, and pocket tho 
most valuable portion of its contents !” 

Tho box was placed on tho table, and the lid was foreed 


open, but not until after several trials had been made 
with tho knife which had already been so useful. 

When tho lid was raised, a very pretty sight presented 
itself. 

Tho box was small, but it appeared to be filled with 
precious stones of all sizes and colours. 

They were unset, Laving evidently been torn from their 
settings to prevent identification, for to several of tli m 
small shreds of gold were still clinging. 

“There is a few guineas’ worth here, Jack!” said 
Blueskin. “We won’t encumber ourselves with tho box, 
though! Turn them out on the table, and divide them 
into two portions. You fill your pockets with one, and 
I will fill mine with the othor!” 

This was done in a very few minutes. 

The stones were small, and did not occupy much 
room. 

When they were all stowed away, Jack said : 

“ Now, Blueskin, show us another box like the last, 
and then we shall do, so far as money is concerned!” 

“You are right! But I have taken you to the be r. place 
first. H we were in the office, now, it would be a (Liferent 
matter 1" 

“I think we had better abandon that idea altogether. 
It is too great a risk, and in attempting to get there we 
may ruin our plan altogether!” 

“ I am afraid so, too !” 

“ Depend upon it, Blueskin, the best thing you can do 
will be to show meiwhat other hiding-places you know of, 
and we will make the best of them!” 

“ Very well. Jonathan had a fancy for hiding his 
wealth in various places, and there are several more in 
this room. Come here, and I will show you another.” 

Blueskin led the way to one of the windows. 

In former times it was customary to build windows in a 
kind of recess, and at a convenient height there was what 
is still called a window-seat. 

They were generally ruado so that they formed a kind 
of box, in which different articles could be kept. 

This one was so provided, and Blueskin raised the lid. 

A quantity of articles of clothing was disclosed. 

These were tossed aside until the box was empty. 

There were coats and caps, and wigs, and false whiskers 
and mustaches—everything in fact that was necessary to 
form a disguise. 

When the bottom of the box was disclosed, Blueskin 
pressed upon one corner of it. 

The opposite corner immediately rose, thus showing it 
to be a false bottom merely. 

It was a loose piece of wood, which, however, fitted it 
closely enough to prevent any suspicion. 

Blueskin took it out. and then told his companion to 
direct the broad beam of light which came from the lan¬ 
tern into the recess which it disclosed. 

A number of bags, tied up closely, was revealed. 

“Do those contain gold ?” asked Jack. 

“ To tell you the truth, I scarcely know what they con¬ 
tain, except that it is something valuable. Here, take 
them, and put them on the table. Wo will soon find out 
what is inside.” 

Jack took the bags and placed them on the table. 

They were seven in number, and very weighty. 

With considerable eagerness one was untied, and its 
contents poured out upou the table. 

They were small masses of gold of all shapes and 
sizes. 

“ These,” said Blueskin, glancing at them, “ are most 
likely the settings of the stone3 wo have pocketed. The 
fine gold work, you see, has been rudely beaten up into 
lumps, so as to defy detection!” 

“ Then these seven hags represent a considerable sum 
of money?” 

“ They do! We will take them! In Holland we shall 
have no trouble in turning them into coin! You tako 
half and fill your pockets, and I will do tho same!” 

Jack Sheppard obeyed. 

He was, of course, highly delighted with this very suc¬ 
cessful result of their expedition. 

The operation of transferring the golden contents of 
the bags to their pockets did not occupy much timo; and 
when they had done, Jack said: 

“ We can still carry a little more. If you can show U3 
another secret hoard, we shall do very well!” 

“ We shall; for I can assure you what we liavu already 
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got would fetch a groat deal of money—more, perhaps, 
than you imagine!” 

“ I am glad to hear it!” 

“In fact, there is no place where such things can be 
disposed of to so much advantage as in Holland ; and that 
is where we aro bound for, you know!” 

“ Yes, exactly!” 

“ Well, come here! I kuow of one more hidiug-pmce 
m this room, and only one !” 

“What does it contain?” 

“ Gold coin, I think. In fact, it is the place whore 
Jonathan keeps whatever ready money he may happen to 
have in the house.” 

“ Glorious!” 

“Show the light here! The hiding-place is in the 
panelling of this wainscot.” 

Blueskin went to one portion of the room, and, by th» 
aid of the light, examined the wainscot narrowly. 

“ Here it is!” he said. “ Here is the spring!” 

He pressed upon it as he spoke. 

This room—like nearly all the rooms in Wild’s house— 
was fitted with a wainscot which reached about half-way 
up the walls, and which was wrought so as to represent 
panels surrounded with massive frames. 


CHAPTER CCCCIX. 

liLl’ESION SETS FIRE TO JONATHAN WILD’S HOUSE, AND 

EVENTS REG IN TO ASSUME A VERY COMPLICATED AP¬ 
PEARANCE. 

When Blueskin pressed the spring, the centre of one of 
these panels slid slowly downward, revealing a small 
chamber, in appearance not unlike the interior of a 
modern iron safe, for it Was fitted with partitions and 
drawers. 

One of these drawers Blueskin pulled out and handed 
to his comrade. 

It was filled with guineas. 

Jack placed it on the table and returned for more. 

There were four drawers, each of them filled with loose 
gold. 

In the partitions were several books and other papers. 

These they did not trouble themselves with, but emptied 
the drawers on the table, and filled their pockets with the 
guineas. 

They were now pretty well loaded. 

They would have found it difficult to have carried away 
any more than they had already got without feeling great 
inconvenience. 

“I think we may safely say that wo have accomplished 
another portion of'our enterprise !” 

“I think so too, and we have not been long about it 
either!” 

“About an hour, I should think.” 

“ Not more.” 

“If that is the case, we have a good two hours before 
us; and what we have to do will not, I should think, 
occupy us more than half that length of time!” 

“I should think so too! You reckon the time, then, 
to he two o’clock ?” 

“ I do!” 

“ I wish we knew for certain. IIusli! What is that ?” 

“ St. Sepulchre’s clock!’’ 

“ Listen, then, and we shall know the time!” 

Jack and Blueskin assumed listening attitudes 

The clock struck twice. 

“I was near the mark! Now, thou, what e&all we do 
next?” 

“ Eire the house!” 

“Before wo rescue Edgwortli Bess?" 

“Yes, certainly! We shall have no trouble in obtain¬ 
ing possession of her, anil by that time the flames will 
have taken firm hold, and amid the smoke and confusion 
we shall have a much better chance of getting off!” 

“ All right! Where shall you lay the fire ?” 

“ In as many places as we can, and then there will be 
less fear of its being extinguished.” 

“You must take care not to have the flames spread too 
rapidly, or we shall be destroyed as well.” 

“ Oh, uever fear ; we shall have plenty of time. Don’t 
waste any more time in talking, but come and help me.” 

To this Jack consented. 

Elueskm gathered together all the combustible articles 


I he could find in the room, and divided them into four 
portions. 

He put one in each corner of the room in such a man¬ 
ner that, as it burned up, it would set fire to the wain¬ 
scoting. 

When this fairly caught the blaze, tho fire would gain 
ground rapidly. 

Having arranged these heaps in a manner that displayed 
a great deal of skill, Blueskiu set fire to them one after 
the cither. 

They blazed up quickly. 

This done, they left the room hastily, and closed the 
door. 

The most perilous and difficult portion of their enter¬ 
prise still lay before them. 

They had to find the room in which Edgworth Bess was 
concealed, aud to escape with her. 

And, after all. they had no conclusive evidence to show 
that Edgworth Bess was really an inmate of that house. 

We happen to know that they were perfectly correct in 
their supposition. 

But even had they been certain upon this point, it would 
have been no easy matter for them to have decided in 
which room she was to be found. 

Any mistake upon this point would be fatal. 

One thing in their favour was the fact of Elucs’kin 
being so intimately acquainted with the interior of the 
house as he was. 

Thus he was able to say with precisiou that she was not 
in any room on the first floor, because those apartments 
wore otherwise occupied. 

He motioned to Jack to follow him up the staircase that 
led up to the second story of the house. 

They reached the top and stood upon the landing with¬ 
out having given the least alarm. 

Blueskin put his finger to his lips in token to Jack to 
remain silent. 

That was the floor upon which Jonathan Wild’s bed¬ 
room was situated. 

Without a word ho crossed the landing, aud ascended 
the next flight ol stairs. 

He was elosely followed by Jack. 

“ 1 hat danger’s over,” he said. “You may speak in a 
whisper now.” 

“ Which is the door ?” said Ja^k. 

“Wait a moment!” replied Blueskin. “Let mo con¬ 
sider! You sec that door yonder ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ That leads into t he room in which I was confined.” 

“ Then she is not likely to he there.” 

“No; for, if you remember, I removed several of the 
iron bars that were placed before tho windows.” 

Jack nodded. 

“ She must be in the next room.” 

“ Do you think so ?” 

“ I do. In fact, I am as sure of it as I well could be of 
anything about which I had not positive knowledge.” 

“ Let us try, then.” 

“ We cannot do better; I feel sure that is the room.” 
Blueskin was so lucky as to bo quite right. 

The room iu which ho himself had some time previously 
been confined was the one iu which Wild junior had 
taken up his quarters for a time. 

The door Blueskin paused at was the next room to it, 
and this, as we know, led into the room in which Edgworth 
Bess was confined. 

Although ho had said he was so sure. Blueskin felt very 
uncomfortable when he tapped lightly upon the panel of 
the door. 

What if ho was mistaken ? 

But it was done now. 

No notice was taken of this summons for admission; hut 
as he listened, he fancied he could hear the sound of 
whispering voices. 

He thought at first he was mistaken in what he had 
hoard. 

But no! The whispering was continued. 

Blueskin drew back in alarm. 

“What is the matter?” asked Jack anxiously, for he 
was too far off to hear the whispering sound. 

“I am afraid I have made a mistake!” 

“The devil!” 

“ There is no doubt about it! I can boar some one in¬ 
side whispering!" 




Tim COMBAT between wild junior and the fugitives. 
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In pursuance of that plan of action upon 'which ho hast 
decided, Wild junior had paid her one of those stealthy 
nocturnal visits, his object being to still further delude 
and impose upon her. 

How far he would have succeeded wo cannot say. 

l’ho progress he had already made was quite enough to 
satisfy him. 

11 Igworth Bess, doubtful at first, had at last learned 
to put trust in him. 

When Blueskin tapped at the door, Ed,"worth -Bess was 
urging upon her false friend the desirability of embracing 
their present opportunity of leaving the house. 

But 'Wild junior, whose plans were not yet ripe, com¬ 
bated her arguments in tbo best way be could, and per¬ 
suaded iter to remain, at any rate, a day or two longer. 

The faint tapping at the door had discomposed both of 
them. 

Wild junior knew not what to think of it, and for pro¬ 
bably the first time in his life hesitated what ho should 
do. 

He whispered to Edgworth Bess and told her there was 
danger. 

Then he fancied he must have been deceived by some 
slight accidental noise, and so he filing open the door in 
the manner we have recorded. 

Being under this impression, it is probable that he 
would have retired into the room again without having 
perceived our friends, had it not been for the effect which 
the appearance of Edgworth Bess produced. 

Wild junior had his failings, but cowardice was not one 
of them. 

Although he was singly opposed to two men, who he 
well knew were about tiro .most desperate characters that 
ever existed, he did not hesitate to attack them. 

Their blades rang together with a clashing sound. 

Jack Sheppard fought at a disadvantage. 

Edgworth Bess idling tightly to him, and prevented 
him front moving witli freedom. 

And not only that, but lie was terribly alarmed for fear 
she should receive some injury. 

The diu made was truly terrific. 

The whole of Jonathan Wild's household would quickly 
be aroused, and our friends would find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to escape. 

Moreover, there were palpable signs that tho fire had 
already made alarming progress. 

Up the staircase, as up some huge chimney, there came 
dense volumes of curling smoke. 

The ah-, too, that was around them grew rapidly hot. 

Through the crevices in the flooring the smoke camo 
and tho heat too. 

Tho fire had, indeed, made much more rapid progress 
than Blueskin had calculated upon. 

Tho materials he had accumulated were of a very com¬ 
bustible character, and they had given out a great quan¬ 
tify of flame. 

This had seized upon the wainscot, which being old 
was exceedingly dry, and it burned like so much tinder. 

In less than ten minutes after they had left that room 
ou the first floor the interior was just like a ragi.ug fur¬ 
nace. 

Of course the flames spread to the adjoining chambers; 
and now, while the terrific combat between Wild junior 
and his two assailants was taking place ou the landing, tho 
fire continued to spread and to tako a firmer holdUpon 
the building. 

Still the swords clashed furiously. 

Wild junior bawled out at tho top of his voice for 
assistance. 

But no ouo appeared to take the least notice of his 
cries. 

A confused roar of many voices eame faiutly upon his 
fur, and that was all. 

And still the smoko continued to pour up the staircase 
in ever-increasing quantities. 


CHAPTER CCCOX. 

ITsftllS AND DANGERS THICKEN ABOUT THE ffUGIHVES 
IN THU TllIEF-TAKKIv’s ABODE. 

Had Wild junior happened to have been possessed of fire¬ 
arms, he would certainly have imiieted some severe injury 
upon his assailants; hut he had nothing but his sword, 
aud with this he laid about him with right good will. 


He was perfect master of the use of his weapon, anil 
his attack was characterised by great impetuosity, so 
that our friends were fully occupied in warding off his 
blows. 

Jack had pistols in Lis pockets; but he could not got 
at to use them. 

Blueskin, too, wa3 similarly provided, and with his left 
hand he felt in his pockets for one, and cocked it. 

This, however, was not done in a moment. 

It was no easy thing to do while his right arm was so 
fully occupied as it was, and while it was necessary that 
the whole of his attention should be directed elsewhere. 

At last, however, the pistol was cocked, and he rapidly 
brought the weapon to a level, and pulled the trigger. 

A blinding flash and a loud report instantly followed. 

The discharge of the pistol mingled with a shriek of 
agony that came from the lips of 'Wild junior, who, with 
that awful cry, fell gasping to the ground. 

It was rather too had, but wo could scarcely expect .that 
Blueskin would bo over gentle with one who had taken 
such pains to make himself their implacable enemy. 

Besides, their situation was so desperate that it could 
only be improved by some desperate act. 

“Now!” cried Blueskin, as soon as he witnessed the 
result of liis shot. “Quick, Jack—quick! There is yet 
hope for us if we are quick.” 

“Lead the way, then,” cried Jack Sheppard, “and I 
will follow with Edgworth Bess.” 

Blueskin did not hesitate a moment, but rushed towards 
the head of the staircase. 

But the smoko by this time had increased so much iu 
density that he was compelled to retreat. 

Not only was the smoke pungent, but it was scorching- 
hot, like the air in the interior of a furnace. 

His heart sank within him, for now it seemed as though 
they were doomed to perish in the flames which had 
destroyed the building and seized upon every piece of 
woodwork with a rapidity that was awful in the ex¬ 
treme. 

Edgworth Bess was almost swooning with affright, anil 
had it not been for the frantic manner in which she clung 
to Jack’s arm, it, is probable she would have sunk to the 
ground. 

She gave herself up for lost. 

She was sickened and horrified, as well as frightened, 
by tho combat which had just terminated. 

Tho sudden death of the person she had looked upon as 
a deliverer and friend filled her with horror. 

“What is to be done?” said Jack, whose pale face 
showed how anxious aud alarmed he felt. 

“ We must descend.” 

“Impossible!” 

“ It is our only chance. You must cover your mouths 
closely so as to avoid the smoke, and descend the stairs 
with as much swiftness as you possibly can.” 

“ Go on, then.” 

“Now, quick—follow me! There seems to be a lull in 
the smoke for a moment. Quick—oh, quick!” 

With his drawn sword iu his hand, ready for instant 
use, Blueskin precipitated himself down the staircase. 

Jack Sheppard and Edgworth Bess followed. 

But as for the former, he almost had to carry his com¬ 
panion down. 

In another moment the landing was reached. 

Here the lire was raging with tho utmost fierceness, 
ami Jack and Blueskin were literally blinded with the 
flames and smoke. 

Just as their feet touched this lauding, a demoniac howl 
came upon their ears. 

Well—too well—did they know from whom that awful 
sound proceeded. 

There was but one human being capable of it. 

It was Jonathan Wild. 

In auother moment he came in sight. 

He was attired hastily and partially. 

His countenance was red with passion, and his eyes 
were bloodshot with angry rage. 

In one hand he held his ponderous hanger, and in the 
other a pistol. 

“Yield, villains!” ho shrieked; “yield, or I lire! 
Yield, I say!” 

Blueskin sprang forward. 

He saw Jonathan was levelling his pistol, and so ha 
struck the barrel upwards with his sword. 
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Hr was only just in time. 

Wild's finger was on the trigger, and he was in the 
very act of pulling it, so that ho could not stop. 

Hang it went, and the couple of bullets with which it 
was charged lodged themselves somewhere in the ceiling 
above. 

Exasperated beyond all measure at this failure, Jonathan 
Wild sprang forward, uttering another howl. 

He waved his long heavy hanger around his head as 
though it had been a straw. 

He was determined to sweep all three of our frends from 
the face of the earth. 

He seemed totally heedless of the great danger he was 
in from the fact of the fire raging so fiercely. 

It is probable that in his excitement ami rage he was 
quite oblivious of it. 

Bushing to the stair-head, as though to cut off all re¬ 
treat, he waved his sword, and again called out to them to 
yield. 

But Blueslrin saw that Jonathan Wild was alone. 

In all probability the other inmates of tho house had 
made their escape from it. 

lllueskin therefore attacked Jonathan Wild with great 
vigour and resolution. 

We must pause here a moment to give a few particulars 
concerning the thief-taker, in order to remove all singu¬ 
larity from his sudden appearance on the landing. 

While Jack Sheppard and Blucskin were entering the 
house, and pillaging it of its most valuable contents, 
Jonathan Wild was sound asleep. 

Since he had made up his mind to be more quiet, lie had 
got better very rapidly, and Hr. Snoxall was soon able to 
pronounce him out of danger. 

But tho apothecary feared that ’some night or other 
Jonathan would get up when he had no business to 
do so. 

To guard against this, he had been in the habit of ad¬ 
ministering to his patient a rather powerful narcotic, which 
caused him to sleep soundly until the apothecary arrived 
in the morning. 

To reuiovo the depression which the opiate caused, a 
small quantity of cordial was given, which used to have 
such a pleasant effect upon Wild that he al ways clamoured 
for more. 

On this particular and eventful uight, then, he lay 
plunged in one of those deep artificial slumbers which 
would require something extraordinary to break. 

It so happened that the room in which the thief-taker 
slept, being, as we have already stated, in the front of the 
house, was immediately over tho room which Blucskin and 
Jack Sheppard had set on lire. 

The flames ascended, as flames have a tendency to do, 
and very soon made Jonathan Wild’s bedroom most un¬ 
pleasantly hot. 

Still Jonathan Wild slept on. 

First came the smoke, and it was a wonder that this did 
net suffocate him. 

It would have dons so had it not been for the fact that 
the flames soon broke through the floor of the room and 
the smoke made its way upwards. 

It was not until a long tongue of flame had licked 
W ild’s face once or twice that ho awoke, and then, utter¬ 
ing a howl of pain and fear, he sprang out of bed. 

But his position was not much improved, for the boards 
■were almost red-hot with heat. 

Although Lis faculties were so clouded, Wild compre¬ 
hended the exact nature of his danger. 

He knew that the house was on lire, and that if he 
wished to escape a horriblo and painful death, he would 
have to exert himself to the utmost. 

It was just at this moment that there came upon his 
ears the sound of the conflict that was taking place on the 
landing above. 

• He listened, and could hear his son shouting frantically 
for assistance, his voice making itself heard above tho roar 
of the flames and the clashing of the steel. 

Then, somehow or other, there seemed to flash into 
Wild’s mind just what had occurred. 

Something seemed to tell him that Jack Sheppard and 
Blucskin were above, attempting to rescue Edgworth 
Bess, and that his son George was doing his best to pre¬ 
vent them. 

At this moment he reeled and almost fell. 

Then, all at once, bo thought of the bottle containing 


the cordial, a few drops of which always had such a 
marvellous effect upon him, making him feel like a new 
man. 

He knew where this bottle was kept, and he seized it 
and drew the cork. 

The next moment tho bottle was to his lips, nor did ho 
remove it until every drop had been drained out. 

The dose was almost too much for him, for the cordial 
was a very strong one, and only tit to be taken in very 
small quantities. 

Suddenly, however, Jonathan felt his blood circulate 
like lightning through his veins, and at the same moment 
he experienced a really wonderful accession of strength. 

He slipped on his clothes in a very imperfect manner, 
and armed himself. 

Then he sallied forth on to the landing. 

Just as he did so, the three fugitives descended. 

The fiery redness of his face was no doubt in a great 
measure produced by the cordial he had drunk. 

He felt that lie had the strength of a thousand men, 
and that ho could single-handed keep a wholes army at 
bay. 

About his own fate he appeared to be quite heedless. 

And so, intent upon their destruction, and maddened 
with the liquor he had drunk, Jonathan Wild stood sit the 
head of the stairs, determined to bar their passage. 

The smoko and flames rolled up in incredible quanti¬ 
ties. 

The stairs crackled, and tho woodwork was already con¬ 
sumed to a dangerous extent. 

But this he cared not for. 

It almost seemed that ho hail made up his mind that ho 
would rather perish with them than that they should 
escape. 

Blucskin, however, knew the extent of his danger, and 
determined not to be stopped by ono man, even though 
that man was Jonathan Wild. 

So with his sword he attacked him fiercely, and pressed 
upon him. 

Wild would not give way. 

To have retreated a step or two would have been 
equivalent to a defeat, for if bis adversary was on a stair 
above Lim lie would in consequence have a wonderful ad¬ 
vantage over him. 

And so from these reasons Wild preserved his ground 
manfully, and would not budge an inch. 

How the Gontest would have terminated, and when, is 
very hard to say, had not Jack Sheppard come to the assist¬ 
ance of his comrade. 

He drew a pistol from his pocket, cocked it, and pulled 
the trigger. 

But the weapon flashed in the pan. 

Jack uttered a curse, and under the impulse of his 
rage he flung the undischarged pistol into Wild’s face. 

Jonathan saw the missile coming, and tried to avoid it. 

In doing this, he gave Blucskin an advantage which 
that individual instantly availed himself of. 

Striking tlie thief-taker’s sword upwards with his own 
blade, Blucskin doubled up his fist and struck Wild a 
tremendous blow on the breast with his left hand. 

Wild stood on the topmost stair, and he tottered. 

Another blew, delivered nearly in the same place, 
completely overbalanced him, and with a shriek and a 
crash lie fell headlong backwards down the blazing stair¬ 
case. 


CIIAPTEIt CCCCXI. 

JONATHAN WILD MAKES SUPERHUMAN EFFORTS TO PRE¬ 
VENT THE ESCAPE OF TIIE THREE FUGITIVES. 

“ That is done !” said Blueskin, as he drew back a step. 

“What a frightful fall!’ said Jack, with a shudder. 
“ What shall wo do now ?” 

“ Descend—descend!” 

“How is it possible ?” 

« We must either malic the attempt or stay here and be 
burned to death. If we can reach the landing window on 
the iloor below, all will be well!” 

“ We should Lave a chance of escape then ; but. alas! 
I fear it is impossible to descend !'' 

“ We must try, I sny! Quick! This is our oidy chance, 
so waste no more time in conversation; we shall never 
have a better opportunity than we have now j Quick, J 
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say! Cover your faces as veil as you are a file, to avoid 
the lieat and smoke!” 

Blueskin uttered these words with great energy, and he 
set the example of acting upou his instructions. 

But it seemed nothing short of utter madness to attempt 
to descend that blazing staircase. 

It was like taking a leap into a furnace. 

The balustrades were blazing in many places, and the 
stairs themselves crackled with the tremendous heat. 

Seeing Blueskin make the start, Jack followed, though 
Edgwortli Bess, who was half dead with terror, and Who 
only partially understood what was going forward, shrank 
back alarmed. 

Blueskin, however, by his example inspired them with 
courage, and, covering tlmir faces as ho had directed, they 

followed him. 

But not only did they have to pass through a perfect 
atmosphere of llaine, but the stairs felt red-hot, and 
crumbled beneath their feet. 

Never was that staircase descended with more rapidity 
than it was by the three fugitives. 

Blueskin, of course, readied the bottom first. 

But as lie trod upou tin' last few stairs be felt them 
give way beneath him, and his heart quaked for those 
who were behind. 

Down camo Jack Sheppard and Edgwortli Bess with 
marvellous swiftness. 

But, to his horror, Jack felt tho fourth or fifth stair 
from the bottom giving way under him 

That was an awful moment. 

His arm was tightly clasped around his companion's 
waist, and, pressiug her still closer l > lain, he gave a ter¬ 
rific leap on to the landing. 

That leap unquestionably saved both their lives. 

Even as their feet left the stairs, they fell with a terrific 
crash 

A shower of sparks shot lip, and for tlio moment the 
flame appeared to be subdued. 

But soon it burst forth with redoubled fury, and then the 
remainder of the staircase was a pit. of fire. 

Jack and Edgwortli Bess both fell when they reached the 
lalidiug. 

They quickly recovered their feet, however, and in 
doing this they they were assisted by Blueskin. 

The three fugitives, half suffocated and half scorched as 
they were, cast around them terrified glances, for even 
then they were doubtful whether they should be able to 
make their escape. 

Blueskin soon espied the window, and towards this they 
hastened. 

To open it took but a moment. 

Blueskiu was the first to scramble through. 

Then, standing on the shed as securely as lie could, lie 
held out his arms for Edgwortli Bess, and lifted her out., 
calling aloud to Jack to follow. 

Nothing loth to obey' this order, Jack sprang on to the 
•window-sill; but., as he did so, ha heart! a roar behind 
him. 

At the same time, some one seized him with a powerful 
grasp, and dragged him back iuto the burning build¬ 
ing. 

Jack conjectured at once that- liis assailant was no other 
than Jonathan, who, by something little short of a miracle, 
had escaped from tho consequences of his fearful tumble 
down the stairs. 

Both foiled to the ground. 

Jack grappled with bis foe, and then lie found that his 
conjecture was verified, and that he was struggling with 
the thiaf-taleer, 

Over and over they rolled, getting inlo frightful proxi¬ 
mity to the roaring pit oi tiro which marked the spot 
where the staircase had been. 

Jack’s hands and face were burnt dreadfully. 

lie could feel liis hair singe with the intense heat. 

Ife would have been suffocated by the dense smoke had 
his face not been so dose to the ground as it. was. 

Ere long, Jack felt that he had tho advantage of liis 
adversary. 

Jonathan Wild was weak and exhausted. 

By a sudden effort, Jack disengaged himself from liis 
grasp. 

When lie had done this, he did not wait to do anymore, 
but bounded to the window, under the belief that in less 
than another minute the roof would fall iu. 


No person who was in tho building when that catas¬ 
trophe occurred could possibly escape with life. 

Jack reached the window, and got through it this time 
without any hindrance. 

Under tho full belief that Jack would follow close behind 
him, Blueskin had, without dolay, assisted Edgworth Bess 
down tho sloping roof of tho out-building, and had finally 
enabled her to reach tho ground. 

Half a dozen steps took thorn across tho little yard to 
the door in tho wall which opened iuto tho passage lead¬ 
ing iuto Newgate Market. 

This door, tho reader will remember, had been closed, 
but not fastened. 

Blueskin pulled it open immediately, but as soon as ho 
got insido tho passage he paused. 

For tho moment they were out of danger. 

Their escape up to the preseut was something wonder¬ 
ful to think of. 

But it encouraged them to make still further efforts for 
freedom. 

Turning round, Blueskin missed Jack for the first time, 
and wondered what had become of him. 

lie apprehended the worst, and was about to rotnru to 
tho window from which lie had just escaped whou he saw 
Jack make his appearance. 

Jack Sheppard rolled down the roof of the little out¬ 
building with great precipitation, and had it not been for 
Blueskin he would havo had a serious fall. 

Ho was saved this, and then liis comrade said : 

“ Quick, Jack! Let us fly! So far all is well, but tho 
sooner we reach tho river-si do the bettor. Come—for¬ 
ward, forward !” 

“Ilush!” said Jack, as ho paused near tho entrance of 
tho passage. “ Hark ! What is that ? It is the roof!” 

A confuted, roaring; splitting sound had made itself 
heard, and caused Jack to give utterance' to these 
words. 

Then there was a loud explosion, followed instantly 
by a crash. 

The roof of Wild’s house had fallen in. 

The fire had reached its climax. 

High up into tho air flew the sparks and masses of 
burning materials, which soon after fell black and charred 
upon nil objects in the vicinity. 

As their eyes were fixed upon the upper portion of tho 
building when the roof fell in, tho fugitives did not. notice 
a dark figure that crawled out of tho open window on to 
the roof. 

Tremblingly that dark figure cowered clown until it lay 
flat, upon the tiles. 

It seemed to be gasping for breath. 

The fugitives gazed with admiration on the column of 
bright tiro that shot high up into the heavens, illuminating 
everything with wonderful distinctness. 

It was by the aid of this bright light that the fugitives 
perceived, and all three at. precisely the same moment, 
the dark figure lying at full length upon the tiles. 

Just then the figure raised its head. 

It was Jonathan Wild. 

But his hideous features were so disfigured with smoke 
and so scorched with the heat that none but those who 
knew him very intimately indeed could have recognised 
him. 

Gradually, and, as it seemed, painfully, tho bleeding, 
blackened man raised himself up. 

The eyes of the fugitives were fixed upon him in a kind 
of fascination, which they found it impossible to resist. 

The glaring eyes of the* villanous thief-taker were plainly 
visible as ho roiled t hem horribly around. 

He licked his scorched and bleeding lips with liis 
parched tongue. 

How he had escaped from the fire, or how he managed 
to get upon the roof, the fugitives knew not. 

Truly did Jonathan Wild seem to havo as many lives 
as a cat. 

We can only account for his numberless wonderful 
escapes upon the supposition that ho was destined to dio 
by the hangman’s rope. 

' There is a very old proverb which is still extant, to the 
effect that “he who is born to be hanged can never bo 
drowned.” 

In Jonathan Wild’s case it would seem that ho who 
was born to be hanged could not possibly perish in any 
other way. 
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Wltn a slow and painful movement, the thief-taker began 
to make liis way down the tiles. 

As soon as they saw this, the spell which had fixed the 
eyes of the three fugitives upon him was removed, and 
fhoy turned round and fled. 

Blucskin led the way, leaving Edgworth Bess in charge 
of Jack Sheppard. 

Ere many minutes had elapsed, they emerged through 
the gateway into Warwick Lane. 

The roar of the people in the contiguous thoroughfares 
came with increasing plainness on their ears. 

They hurried off down the street In the direction of the 
river. * 

Ere they had gone far, however, Jonathan Wild crawled 
out into the first-mentioned thoroughfare. 

He had guessed the route the fugitives had taken. 

The open air revived him, and the cordial ho had 
swallowed began to re-assert its iutluence. 

He moved more quickly. 

Beaching the lowest part of the roof, he gradually 
lowered himself, and attempted to hold by his bauds 
while he dropped the distance. 

But his strength was insufficient for this purpose. 

IIo reached the yard with such force and suddenness 
as to deprive him of breath for a minute or two. 

But all the while he did uot lose sight of the idea that 
those three persons whoso capture he so much desired 
were getting further and further away from him. 1 

It was this thought which enabled him to rise to his 
feet and stagger along the passage and through the market 
uutil, as we have stated, ho emerged into Warwick Laue 
only a few minutes after bur three friends. 

Wild was forced to cling to the iron gates for support. 

The cool night air fanned his brow. 

He passed bis haud over bis forehead, as though by that 
process ho could clear his facilities a littlo, and then, with 
a grin of satisfaction, he fumbled in the breast of his 
coat. 

After a brief search, which would net have be»n so long 
as it was bad be set about his purpose in a cooler manner, 
Jonathan produced a largo whistle which he always wore 
in a little breast-pochei in his coat, to which it was 
secured by a short steel chain. 

Placing this whistle to his mouth, he collected all the 
breath ho bad in bis body, and blew into it. 

A shrill blast followed. 

He repeated the summons again and again, and then he 
had the satisfaction of hearing the trampling of many 
feet. 

Directly afterwards, ho saw several persons approach¬ 
ing him. 

Two were his own men—the others, officers of tho 
regular police and a few ragamuffins. 

Wild blew the whistle again. 

Tho sound guided thoso who were approaching, and 
they quickened their steps. 

But when they saw tho black, bleeding, charred, and 
lialf-dressed figure clinging to tho iron gates, they one and 
all recoiled aghast. 

CHAPTER CCCCXII. 

C-TEGGS FEARLESSLY 1‘F.RILS HIS LIFE TO PRESERVE THE 
PAPERS RELATING TO THE DONMULL ESTATES. I 

Jonathan Wild blew bis whistle again. 

Then the men who had drawn back recovered them¬ 
selves a little, and with a feeling of great curiosity they 
pressed forward. 

The thief-taker recovered himself somewhat, and then, 
with some of his old manner, ho said, or rather shrieked : 

“ A thousand pounds—a thousand pounds—a thousand 
pounds reward out of my own pocket to anyone who will 
capture them, alive or dead! Quick—quick! That is the 
way they went—down towards Paternoster Row! Are 
you all idiots, that you stand stock-still ? A thousand 
pounds, I say! Capture them alive or dead !” 

“Capture who?” cried everybody in a breath. 

“Jack Sheppard, Blucskin, and a young girl!” shrieked 
the thief-taker, making a wry face every time he pronounced 
the names of his hated opponents. “ After them, or you 
will be too late! Down towards Paternoster Row they 
went f * 

No more was needed. 

Yelling, shouting, and screaming like so many fiends, 


a way went the whole of the crowd at the very top of their 
! speed, being stimulated to the utmost by Wild’s promise of 
so largo a sum. 

The thief-taker got better. 

He was satisfied now that he had done something, and 
he wiped his reeking face with a contented air. 

“ I shall have them yet,” ho muttered, with fiendish 
joy—“I shall have them yet! Curse this weakness, I 
can scarcely stand! How glad I should be to follow 
them 1” 

At this moment a man made his appearance, running 
down the lane. 

As soon as he saw him, a fresh thought darted into 
Jonathan Wild’s mind, and when the man was near enough 
to him for it to be effective, the thief-taker gave vent to a 
horrible kind of howl. 

The man stopped short, as though ho had been arrested 
by some, magical process, and then seemed as though 1m 
was about to start off again. 

His face was the picture of the most absolute and 
ridiculous fright. 

But Wild spoke, and though the tones of his voice were 
discordant in the extreme, yet the man stopped and 
Listened. 

Ono magic word reached his understanding. 

“A guinea,” Wild had cried—“a guinea fora hackney- 
coach, it' you have one here in two minutes 1” 

Never had that man mu so fast as he did then. 

It so happened that there was ahaekuey-coaeh close by, 
and he fairly earned bis guinea. 

“ Where to, sir ?” asked the jarvey, as Wild, with many 
hideous groans, scrambled into the vehicle. 

“ Go on down the lane,” ho said, “ towards Paternoster 
Row, and keep behind a crowd of people you will see a 
little way ahead. Follow them wherever they go, ami 
keep as close to them as you can. You shall be well paid.” 

“ All right, sir 1” said the coachman, who whipped his 
horses until they started off at a half-gallop. 

He was inclined to think his fare would be liberal be¬ 
cause be bad seen him give a guinea to tho man who 
had played the part of waterman. 

Jonathan Wild, although he quite despaired of beiug 
able to take any active part iu what would presently 
happen, yet determined to bo an eye-witness of tho 
scene. 

He hoped to be, like some general on the battle-field, able 
to give his orders at the proper moment when anything re¬ 
quired to bo done. 

For a brief space, however, we must leave Jonathan 
Wild and the three fugitives, and the troop in pursuit, 
while wo return to the burning house, and describe what 
happened there. 

If Blucskin and Jack Sheppard had had the least idea 
that tho papers which were so vitally important to 
Edgworth Bess were concealed in a cupboard in Wild’s 
house along with a quantity of other documents, we feel 
quite sure that the last thing they would have thought of 
doing would bo to set fire to the house. 

Yet this was precisely what they had done. 

Already at some length have we described the fearful 
havoc wrought by the destructive element. 

Wo have seen how things the most substantial fell a 
prey to tho llames, and how could a packet of unpro¬ 
tected papers escape ? 

Besides, the roof had even fallen in, and after that, what 
hope would there be of recovering the precious documents 
from tho blazing ruins ? 

Without them, Edgworth Bess would find it a very 
difficult matter indeed to substantiate her claim. 

Perhaps she might never succeed iu doing so, although 
sho tried her utmost. 

But if sho had those papers in her hand, all would be 
comparatively easy. 

Tlio reader will remember how Steggs became 
acquainted with the secret hiding-place in which Wild 
junior had stowed those very papers. 

Ho will also remember how, with a very great deal of 
cleverness, Steggs had concealed the packet iu a cupboard 
in bis room, along with a mass of other papers the 
property of Jonathan Wild. 

Here they would doubtless have remained untouched 
and secure until the moment he wanted them, had it not 
been for the fire. 

When that took place, the cupboard became the most 
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dangerous of all the places in which they could possibly 
bu. 

Like almost everyone else in the house that night, 
Steggs was asleep, and little dreaming of his danger. 

In obtaining the papers too, ho had somewhat overtaxed 
his strength, and now, as a natural consequence, he was 
exhausted. 

On this night then, and from the cause just named, ho 
slept more heavily than usual, for this was the means 
which Nature took to restore herself. 

Like Jonathan Wild, almost the first thing ho heard 
was the clashing of steel. 

But as the combat took place much nearer to his chamber 
than to the thief-taker’s, he heard all with a much greater 
degree of distinctness. 

Then he became conscious that the room was full of 
dense, suffocating smoke, and he inhaled so much of the 
vapour that he almost lost his senses. 

Indeed, lie did fall heavily to the floor, but as his mouth 
was downwards he recovered, for near the ground the air ' 
was cooler and freer from smoke. 

By the time he was able to rise to his feet the noise of 
contention which had been going on outside had ceased. 

This, however, he scarcely noticed. 

When he made the alarming discover}* that the house 
was on fire, the first thing he thought of was the papers 
belonging to the Ponmull estates. 

These lie resolved to save and preserve, even if it cost 
him his life. 

Should they perish in the flames, there would he an end 
to all his hopes of obtaining a cherishod revenge upou his 
mortal enemy Jonathan Wild. 

This revenge he could not possibly forego. 

Accordingly, then, as soon as lie gained bis feet, be 
staggered across the room towards the cupboard, and flung 
the door opeu. 

Dimly and faintly tho contents of it presented them¬ 
selves to his view. 

“Let me think!” he murmured, as he clasped his hands 
over his brow. “ Let me try to recollect, if I can, the 
exact spot where I placed that packet of papers!” 

This bafiled his powers of recollection. 

As we have stated, he had thrust it in along with the 
others quite at random. 

All ho could do was to place himself as nearly as possible 
in the position in which ho had stood ou tho occasion re¬ 
ferred to, and put forth his hand. 

This he did, and took hold of a packet, which he drew 
forth. 

And now he found himself in another difficulty. 

There was not light enough in the room for him to as¬ 
certain whether the packet he had taken hold of was the 
one he was so anxious to preserve. 

It would not do to leave with any doubts upon this sub¬ 
ject, nor would it do to linger where be was. 

The air in the chamber was becoming insufferably hot, 
and tho floor almost blistered his feet as lie stood upon it. 

But he did not experience so much discomfort from the 
smoke as ho had done. 

The reason of this was simple enough. 

The dense vapour was making its way upwards. 

The flames were approaching the floor. 

Looking down, Steggs now perceived between the cre¬ 
vices of the boards, long, bright, shining lines of 
light. 

Another moment, and the flames burst through. 

There was now no lack of illumination. 

Every object became clearly and distinctly visible, even 
as though shoue upon by the noonday sun. 

It now became a very nice question to know how long 
the floor would be able to support his weight. 

Perhaps a few seconds only. 

If it gave way, he would be precipitated into a pit. of 
fire. 

Already lie could feel his skin dry and shrivel up. while 
his clothes became reduced almost to tinder. 

Still he flinched not, but. used every effort to ascertain 
whether tho packet ho held in his hand was the one ho re¬ 
quired. 

A searching examination convinced him it was not the 
right one, and he flung it into the flames with a feeling of 
angry vexation. 

But he del not despair. 

He thrust his hand again into the cupboard, tho contents 


of which ho expected every moment to see bur4- i*,to a 
flame. 

Another packet was produced. 

lie took it as nearly as possible from tbe same place 

How much be regretted now that bo had not been care¬ 
ful to placo the packet just where he could lay his baud 
upion it! 

But, thou, who could have foreseen such a contingency 
as the present ? 

There was something about the look of the packet that 
made Steggs think it was really the one that he wanted. 

A second glance convinced him that he did indeed 
hold within his grasp his priceless treasure. 

There could be no doubt upou tbe point, for the bright 
firelight revealed all. 

Ho hastily thrust tho packet into his breast, taking ex¬ 
treme care to do so iu such a manner that it would be per¬ 
fectly safe, anil then he looked about him for some means 
of providing for his own security. 

A sudden accession of light filled the room. 

The papers in the cupboard had all burst into a blaze, 
as he fully expected they would do. 

Looking across tbe room, as well as the bliuding glare 
would permit him, he strove to look for tho door. 

He could just see it. 

But it seemed au utter impossibility to reach it. 

The boards iu the centre of the room were neither more 
nor less than red-hot, and, by their flaky appearance, it 
seemed as though they would sink and give way beneath 
the slightest superincumbent weight. 

It would be madness to think of reaching the door, and 
then, even il be did, he questioned whether his position 
would be any better. 

Close to the cupboard, near to which he stood, was the 
window. 

He had not thought of this as a means of escape, because 
of its great height from tho ground. 

But now ho was forced to it. 

Cue step) took him to this window. 

It was a latticed casement, and he flung it open with 
ease. 

The moment he did so, his ears were greeted with a loud 
shout. 

He had been perceived by the crowd below. 

Steggs climbed out on to the sill. 

A cry of horror and alarm saluted him. 

What to do now he knew not. 

To drop into tho street, which was on awful depth, 
would be mere suicide. 

To remain where he was would be to cotut certaiu 
death. 


CHAPTER CCCCXTIL 

RELATES IIOW STEGGS ANI» WILD JUNIOR ESCAPED 
FROM THE FIRE. 

After all that ho had gone through—after all tho narrow 
escapes lie had had—after having, as one might say, 
accomplished his great purpose, it really did seem as 
though he was destined to fail at last. 

How could he escape ? 

Now that the window was opened, the flames found au 
exit from the room, and came roaring through into the 
open air with ever-increasing fury, so that Steggs’s posi¬ 
tion became more and mure untenable. 

With a cry of agony, he seized the window-sill with his 
hands and lowered himself down uutil the full length of 
his arms was reached, for if ho had remained sitting on 
the sill he would have been roasted. 

But even now he bad not bettered himself. 

The flames now burst through the windows on tho 
first floor, and came curling upwards, rising higher and 
higher each moment, as though intent upou wrapping 
themselves round his shrinking body. 

Poor Steggs shrieked out again, and the cry was echoed 
by the mob below 

He looked down anil saw thousands upon thousands of 
faces upturned towards him. 

They looked ghastly white in tho firelight. 

In front of Jonathan Wild’s house and in all the adjoin¬ 
ing thoroughfares a vast mob of persons had collected. 

Every moment showed some additions to their number. 

The fire raged with unexampled fury, and threatened 
the destruction of the buihliugs contiguous to it. 
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vy fears were entertained for the prison of New¬ 
gate itself, although its walls wore of such a thickness. 

<_.3 the roof, the Governor and most of the officials of the 
prison were collected, doing their best to subdue the flames. 

hat they defied all their efforts, and grew fiercer 
an 1 fiercer than before. 

Far up into the sky the flames upreared themselves, 
tinging the firmament with a ruddy brightness, and 
alarming the country for miles round. 

All could tell that a conflagration on a fearfully large 
scale was going on, and all hurried to the scene. 

In those days they lacked the means and appliances 
which we possess, and thereforo it is not to be wondered 
at that the firo should obtain tiro complete mastery, for 
even now buildings are burnt down to the ground, despite 
the tons of water poured upon them. 

And so the firo had nearly all its own way. 

All the people did was to try to check the further 
spread of the ilames, and to coniine them to the building 
in which they had broken out. 

An incessant roar bad eorno from the crowd of people 
from the first moment of its collection. 

It was the aggregated sound of some thousands of 
voices speaking all at once. 

But when they saw the fearfully hazardous position in 
which Steggs was placed, all became as silent as the 
grave. 

Everyone seemed to hold his breath. 

No steps were taken, however, to render the least as¬ 
sistance to the man who was in so much peril. 

Then Steggs uttered a shriek. 

" '“It sounded high and clear above the roaring of the 
flames. 

“Help—help!” he cried. “Save me! oh, save me!” 

Ho felt that he was being slowly roasted, and that the 
strength was gradually leaving his arms. 

His fingers were losing their grasp upon the sill. 

In another moment he was sure he should bo precipitated 
to tlie earth. 

- But his cry for aid had been heard, and served to rouse 
the people to action. 

A man stepped forward who wore one of those long 
ample cloaks which wore fashionable for so many years. 

He took this off instantly, and said to those nearest to 
him: 

“ Take hold of this and stretch it out! We shall be able 
to catch the poor dovil when ho falls!” 

A dozen sprang forward and took hold of the cloak, 
which they held like a blanket. 

Then the owner of the cloak said : 

“ Let go your hold! Don’t bo afraid! Let go your 
hold! We will catch you below! You won't be hurt!” 

Steggs bad seen what they were about, and understood 
it. 

This gave him strength enough to oontiuueliis grasp a 
few seconds longer. 

As soon as they spoko he let go. 

Down ho fell with frightful velocity. 

But the cloak caught him, though the violence with 
which he fell bore it to the earth, and laid the holders of 
it prostrate. 

Still it admirably served to break the force of his fall. \ 

Indeed, he was quite unhurt, though, in consequence of! 
his great state of weakness, ho relapsed into a dcath-liko 
swoon. 

Upon this being perceived, ho was carried off to the 
nearest hospital for his hurts to be attended to. 

Here we will leavo him, and return for the last time to 
the scene of conflagration. 

Whether there were any more persons in Wild's house 
was what no one could tell, but they believed all bad 
escaped, though the thief-taker himself had not been 
seen. 

Suddenly, however, another shout came from the crowd, 
which signified that some one else had appeared. 

This time it was on tho roof. 

It was a man. 

He was crawling along on his faco like a serpent, and 
ho would not have been perceived bad bo not raised bis 
bead and peeped over the parapet. 

The bright firelight playel upon his countenance; and, 
had there been anyone below who knew him, that man 
Would have bees recognised as George Wild. 

But how came he on the roof ? 


When Biueskin had fired at him with the pistol he had 
fallen down on the landing. 

What was tho extent of his injuries, or whether the 
wound which tho bullet bad inflicted was a fatal one or 
not, Biueskin bad not troubled himself so far as to ascer¬ 
tain. 

Ho had left him to bis fate. 

The wound was not a fatal one, how r ever, for the end of 
Wild junior’s career was not yet reached. 

It Was the heat of the fire that was raging around him 
that was the means principally of restoring him to his 
senses. 

With returning animation had come returning recollec¬ 
tion. 

llo remembered perfectly all that had taken place. 

His wound was a serious one, and he had lost an 
immense quantity of blood; and now all objects swam 
around him, and his feet gave way. 

He would have fallen to the ground, had he not seized 
the balustrades of the staircase. 

These creaked ominously at the strain that was put 
upon them, and threatened every instant to give way. 

Wilil junior gasped painfully for breath. 

Instead of cool, revivifying air, he gulped down nothing 
but dense smoke. 

“I must make an effort to ascend,” he said, “ or else I 
shall bo burned alive !” 

Probably nothing else than such a contingency as this 
would have enabled Wild junior to crawl up the attie 
stairs. 

But he did crawl up them, though it was very, very 
slowly; and he could feel them get hotter and hotter, 
while the smoke grew denser. 

But he struggled upwards, for he felt that lie was 
struggling for his life, and Wild junior had no inclination 
to say farewell to the world just at present. 

The uppermost landing in Wild’s house was at last 
gained. 

But here the smoke had accumulated in surprising quan¬ 
tities. 

With more presence of mind than under tho circum¬ 
stances anyone would have given him credit for possess¬ 
ing, Wild junior went to the window on the landing and 
flung it open to its full extent. 

This had the effect of allowing the smoko to escape 
with groat rapidity. 

At tho same time, by thrusting his head out, he was 
enabled to inhale the fresh, cool night air, for such it 
seemed to be. 

This had a wonderful effect upon him. 

He could feel himself grow stronger. 

“The roof!” he said. “Yes, the ioof! That is the 
only chance I have! The roof! 1 shall be safe 
then !” 

While bo had stood at the window the fire had made 
alarming progress. 

This was attributable in a groat measure, no doubt, to 
the draught caused by the open window. 

But the landing was pretty clear from smoke. 

The ladder that was used to reach the trap-door in the 
roof was in its accustomed position, and George Wild 
hastened to ascend it at once. 

To remove the trap-door itself—which was covered on 
the outer side with lead—was almost beyond bis strength. 

But tho ilames beneath him continuing to rise, caused 
him to make the utmost exertions. 

Little by little be pushed the trap-door aside until he 
had removed it sufficiently to crawl through. 

The very tiles on the top of Wild’s house were now hot, 
and they continued to get hotter and hotter with alarming 
and disagreeable rapidity. , 

Wild junior crawled down to the gutter, and then looked 
over the parapet in the manner wo have described. 

He shrank back again. 

The people in the street were too far off to be able to 
render him any assistance. . 

He looked about him for some means of effecting his 
escape from his dangerous position. 

His attention was now attracted by another shout, 
which seemed to come from somewhere above him. 

Ho looked np. " , ,. • , 

On that part of tho roof of Newgate which adjoined 
Wild’s house a number of persons was assembled. 

They waved their hands to him to approach tuciu. 
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George obeyed, for he fancied that, he now saw the 
means before him of making his escape. 

Inspired by this feeling, he crawled along the hot tiles 
much faster than he had before. 

The reader will remember that, although Wild’s house 
adjoined the east side of the prison, yet it was by no means 
so high as the prison was itself. 

Even from the apex of the slanting roof the distance to 
the parapet of Newgate was many feet. 

Wild junior kept in the gutter until he reached the 
prison wall, then he commenced scrambling up. 

He heard a cry from above, and then something fell on 
the roof before him. 

] t was a rope. 

lie seized it with a cry of joy. 

“ Tie it tightly round your body under the arms,” cried 
a voice from above, “and then we will haul you up!” 

Blessed words! 

With trembling eagerness, Wild junior sot about obey¬ 
ing this, the most welcome command he had ever received 
in his life. 

He tied the knot in a moment, and signified that lie had 
dono so to those above. 

Just as ho did so, however, and before the rope was 
pulled quite tight, he heard a crackling noise beneath 
him. 

Immediately afterwards the roof fell in with a terrific < 
crash. 

Wild junior gave liimsclf up for lost as he felt himself 
fall a foot or two, and then stop with a jerk. 

He had fastened the rope just in time. 

Had he been a moment longer, he must have- perished. 

And what an awful death ! 

But it was not to be. 

Those above bad got firm hold of the rope, and they 
quickly enough pulled him up. 

The fire was smothered for a moment by the falling in 
of the roof, and by the time the fiames broko forth again, 
as they did with redoubled violence, George Wild was in 
safety on the top of Newgate. 

But he fainted away. 

He was carried downat once, and every attention was paid 
to him, though the Governor of Newgate, as ho rubbed 
his hands together, secretly hoped that the great thief- 
taker had perished in the flames. 

Little did ho dream of what had taken place. 

Little did he think that, so far from being a dead man, 
Jonathan Wild was at thatmoment. pursuing his prisoners 
with great vigour and determination. 


CHAPTER CCCOXIV. 

FOLLOWS TltF, FUGITIVES AMI) Til Kilt FUPoUERS TO TIIE 

BANKS OF TIIE THAMES, WHICH IS MAHE THE SCENE OF 

A TRAGEDY. 

And still the fire raged. 

But its fury soon abated after the falling of the roof, for 
when that happened, almost everything in the interior had 
been consumed. 

All hope ol saving the building had been abandoned, 
and the crowd still btayed watching the havoc wrought 
by the flames, as though impelled to do so by somo irre¬ 
sistible fascination. 

It was hoped that all the inmates had escaped. 

Almost at the first alarm ;those janizaries who were in 
the house had rushed forth. 

There were only two or throe. 

Most of them were out in search of Blueskin and Jack 
Sheppard. 

Many speculations were hazarded a3 to the origin of the 
fire, but wo need scarcely say that not one of them ap¬ 
proached the truth. 

And so, in the presence of a gaping multitude, Jonathan 
Wild, the thief-taker's house, was burnt to the ground. 

We use those words in a literal sense. 

A large quantity of wood had entered into the structure 
of Wild’s house, and ono after another the walls had 
fallen down, for the house was a very old one. 

By daybreak nothing remained but a smouldering heap 
of ruins, to look at which it was difficult to believe they 
were all that remained of a largo house. 

But so it was, 

Bevoud all doubt, when Jonathan came to realise the 


full extent of liis loss, which certainly up to the pr-jseyv 
moment he had not done, his wrath would be very 
indeed. 

Leaving all that remains of bis much-dreaded residenc-a 
and leaving the people gazing on the smouldering rufrj, 
we will follow the fortunes of those threo persons in whees 
it is presumed the reader feels the greatest possible amount 
of interest. 

Wo have said how, after passing through the market- 
gates, the three fugitives had hurried down the lane. 

Blueskin led the way. 

In his hand ho fold his drawn sword. 

He was fully determined to cut down any person who 
might be rash enough to attempt to step him. 

But no one appeared. 

The streets were quite deserted; and gathering hope 
from this circumstance, they hurried along at the top of 
their speed. 

Soon, however, there came upon their ears the sounds 
of pursuit; and when Edgworth Bess heard them she 
was ready to sink to the ground with fear. 

But Jack Sheppard cheered her up as well as ho was 
able, and told her how short the distance was that they 
had to go, and that when once they were on board the 
boat they would be sate. 

This rallied the poor girl’s energies, and she kept pace 
bravely with her companion. 

Blueskin was just in front, and Jack took care to keep 
him in full view. 

If he should happen to lose sight of him the con¬ 
sequences would be serious. 

When Blueskin heard the sounds of pursuit, he became 
immediately attentive to thorn, in order to ascertain 
whether their pursuers were gaining upon them or not. 

He soon found that those in the rear were gaining upon 
them rapidly. 

So rapidly that long ere they could reach the banks of 
the Thames they would be overtaken. 

It was necessary then that he should change his tactics. 

Instead of continuing to go in a straight lino towards 
his destination ho began to wind about, in the hope that 
by rapidly doubling upon his course ho should be able to 
throw his pursuers off the scent. 

In tlais he appeared to have partially succeeded, for in a 
few moments afterwards they had manifestly gained upon 
thehfcpursners. 

“ Forward! Forward !” cried Blueskin. “ We are close 
to the boat now, and a bold rush will do the business! 
When we once cast off we are right!" 

This was by no means so right as Blueskin would 
have made out, for Jonathan Wild was not the man to 
abandon in a hurry any pursuit which he had under¬ 
taken. 

Still it urged Edgworth Bess to make fresh exertions, 
though the poor girl was ready to sink to the earth with 
terror and fatigue. 

And now another turn brought them info full view of 
the broad and silent river. 

That was, indeed, a welcome sight to the three fugi¬ 
tives. 

Blueskin knew just where the boat was stationed, and 
lie was able to make his way towards it in a straight 
line. 

It was between two tall warehouses that they caught a 
glimpse of the River Thames. 

After going a few steps further, they espied the boat, 
and in a voice of exultation, Blueskin cried: 

“ There it is ! there it is! All is well now ! One more 
effort, and then wo shall bo beyond the reach of danger! 
There i3 the boat that will take us to another and a hap¬ 
pier land!” 

It was not until Blueskin spoke these words that 
Edgworth Bess obtained any clue as to what was likely to 
be their future proceedings. 

But it was with unfeigned pleasure that she learned that 
they intended to 'cave England. 

She pictured in a moment somo happy country where 
Jonathan Wild was powerless to injure them. 

Nothing could have inspired the youug girl with so 
much strength and fortitude as those few words. 

Her fatigue and terrors were for a time totally for¬ 
gotten. 

She bounded lightly and swiftly towards the riveter 
edge. 
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JACK SHEPPARD, ON THE POINT OP ENTERING THE BOAT, IS SHOT BT JONATHAN WII.D. 


There was the boat close up to the shore. 

Ned Cantle was seated in it, and when he saw them 
approach he immediately unshipped his oars so as to be in 
readiness to push off the instant they had taken their seats. 

Blueskin reached the boat first, and leaped into it with¬ 
out delay. 

He held out his arms to assist Edgworth Bess to follow 
him. 

She seized them in a moment, and then La easily enough 
swung her into the boat. 

Jack soon followed in the best way he was able. 

The boat was rather a small one—almost too small, in 
fact, to carry four persons. 

It sank down rather deeply when they entered it. 

Just as Jack was scrambling into the hind part aS the 
boat, the grating of wheels and the rofiT of vetoes in the 
distance came upon their ciro. 


“ Quick, for your life—quick!"’ cried Ned Cantle—“ cut 
the mooring-rope, or we shall bo too late, after all!” 

Jack cut the rope by which the boat was secured to a 
post driven into the shore, in a moment. 

Ned Cantle dipped his o;irs into the water to give a 
vigorous sweep. 

But the boat did not move. 

The reason of this was simple enough. 

While Ned Cantle had boon seated in it awaiting the 
fugitives, the tide had run out, leaving the boat in shallow 
water. 

Nevertheless, while Ned Cantle alono sat in it it re¬ 
mained afloat. 

But the immediate consequence of the addition of weight 
which it received when the three fugitives entered was 
that the keel of the boat sank deeply into the soft ooze 
which had been left by the receding tide. 

\ 
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Several persons in the throng: carried firearms, and a 
straggling:, irregular volley was fired after the receding 
boat 

But it was already out of pistol-shot, and the bullets 
fell harmlessly into the wafer. 

At this moment there came upon the ears of the tumul¬ 
tuous and excited throne: that stood upon the river's bank 
the sound of oars rowed rapidly in the r owlocks. 

Then, with a rash, a large boat came alongside, and a 
stentorian voice cried: 

“ Hillea here, hilloa! What is the meaning of all this ? 
Speak, somebody, at once!” 

dona than Wild looked towards the boat that had come 
alongside, -nd then a perfect shriek of pleasure came from 
his lips. 

The boat was a galley, and one of the largest of its 
kind. 

It contained somewhere about a dozen men, all of whom 
were well armed, and attired in a kind of uniform. 

The man who spoke stood np in the stern of the boat, 
and it w*s easy to see he was in command over the 
rest. 

One glance was sufficient to inform not only the thief- 
taker but all the other persons on the shore that these 
men were the Thames police. 

At the time of which we are writing, depredations were 
carried on npon the river to such an alarming extent, that 
it was found to be necessary to have large galleys filled 
with well-armed men, whose special duty it was to protect 
the craft in the river from the attach of the Thames 
pirates, as the men were called who made .a practice *f 
boarding vessels which lay at anchor, and despoiling them 
of their most valuable contents. 

Well might Jonathan Wild feel rejoiced when he saw 
who the arrivals were, and, in a loud screaming voice, he 
replied to the commanding officer in the boat. 

‘•A thousand pounds reward!” cried Jonathan, who 
well knew that those few introductory words would have 
the effect of causing the utmost attention to be paid to all 
that followed. “ A thousand pounds reward! In yonder 
boat is Bluesldn, the notorious housebreaker! After him, 
I say! In the name of the King and Government I offer 
five hundred pounds, and I, Jonathan Wild, will give 
another five hundred pounds for his capture, alive or 
dead! - ’ 

“ Blueskin, do you say ?” said the officer of the police 
galley. 

“ Yes, ye3!” 

“ And you arc- Hr. Wild ?” 

“ Yes, yes! Look at me || 

“Well," I should not have known yon!—yon look as 
though you had been half roasted!” 

“ Curses! After them, I say, or yon will be too late!” 

“ Pho—pho! We can go two feet to their one Where 
do yon 6ay the boat is ?” 

“ There! there!’’ said Wild, pointing acrosa the 
river. 

The officer followed the direction of his finger, and then 
perceived, in the far distance, something that looked like 
a small black speck on the surface of the water. 

t; A glass!” Le said, to the man nearest to him, without 
moving his eyes. 

A ship’s telescope was handed to him, and placing it to 
his eye, the officer directed it to the speck, which by this 
time had almost ceased to be visible. 

“ Ah!” he said, “ I see it A small boat—a wherry. 
T wo men are in it. One is rowing; the other is stooping 
down, doing something which I cannot make out." 

“ Yes, yes!” sail Jonathan, “that is the boat. Your 
description is correct. Bring the persons in it—not for¬ 
getting the girl—to me, and you shall have ycur reward 
upm the spot!” 

The officer shut up the telescope wbh a snap. 

“ Now my lads.” he said, “ you hear what Mr. Wild 
says. I would take his word for double the amount! 
Alter the boat! Bend your backs to it! This is likely to 
prove a good night’s work for us. I think.” 

The river police uttered a cheer, anl at once allowed 
their cars to dip into the water. 

There were ten men, five on each side of the vessel, and 
each one had an oar. 

One pull was given by all in concert, and then the boat 
•hot cut into the river like a racehorse. 

The men were evidently highly stimulated by the re¬ 


ward which Jonathan Wild had offered, and they made Tip 
their minds to earn it. 

This was a contingency npon which Bluesldn and Ned 
Cantle had not calculated. 

Truly was their position more perilous than it had yet 
been. 

There seemed but little chance of their being able to 
escape. 

They had a start, and that was the only thing in their 
favour* 

A proverb, too, says, “ A stern chase is a long chase." 

But this .is all the hope that can possibly be derived 
from a contemplation of our friends’ position. 

The police galley, urged by ten oars, flew ever the 
water '*h at least double the speed of their little skiff. 

For a hrief space, however, we will leave them, while 
we return to poor Jack Sheppard, whose position was 
certainly the more desperate of the two. 

At the very moment when he felt more assured that he 
should make his escape than he had done at any other 
moment during that eventful night—when he was con¬ 
gratulating himself upon having achieved a victory over 
his enemies—when even he had succeeded in launching 
the boat—at that very moment was he unexpectedly struck 
down by the bullet from Wild's pistol. 

Ob, that was indeed a triumph for the vilhnous thief- 
taker. an i he chuckled hideously with delight wLen he 
thought of the extent of his victim's disappointment. 

To strike him down at the moment when he did strike 
him down, was a glorious revenge indeed. 

He would not have missed it for worlds. 

As we have said, Jack Sheppard was seized by several 
of the crowd, and pulled out of the water. 

He seemed to be quite lifeless. 

He neither moved nor spoke when he was thus roughly 
handled, while from his breast there came a stream of 
blood. 

All who touched him were of opinion that he was dead, 
and so he was left just where he was. on the ground, and 
no further notice was taken of him. 

But now Jonathan Wild’s thoughts turned towards his 
victim. 

He had done all that he had the power to do in the way 
of ensuring the capture of B.ueskin and Eigworth 
Bess. 

Unfortunately for himself, his hurt prevented him from 
following in the pursuit, as he would have been delighted 
to do. 

He consoled himself, though, with the thought that he 
had delegated it to persons who would strain every nerve, 
for no one knew better than he did what a powerful 
incentive so large a reward would be. 

With his face expanded into a grin of horrible satis¬ 
faction. Wild watched the police galley until he could see 
it no longer, and then he bethought hi:as:lt of Jack 
Sheppard. 

He strode hastily to the spot upen wLi :h he lay, and 
for a moment gazed at him without saying a word. 

The men who had been crowding roun i the body had 
shrank back when the thief-taker approached ; but one of 
the men now stepped forward, and said : 

“ What are we to do with him. Mr. "W il l i I fancy 
that bullet has settled his business!' 

Jonathan looked round, and then he saw that it was 
Quilt Arnold who had addressed him. 

Ho had been about to utter something angri’.y, but now 
changed his intention. 

“ Is he reailv dead, Qui’t ?” he said. 

- i don't know, Mr. Wild,” was the reply, “ bur I 
fancy he is. You see the bullet struck Lim full in the 
breast.” 

“That cannot be,” returned Wild. “His back was 
turned towards me when I fired.” 

“ Then, if that is the case, the bullet has made a hole 
through him! Can you see where the blood is oozing 
from his breast ?” 

Wild looked downward. By the dim reflected x’.ght 
which came from the surface of the rippling water he 
could see that the breast of his victim was dappled with 
blood. 

The crimson fluid oozed slow.y forth, in consequence o. 
the blood having coagulated over ths surface of the 
wound. 

Jack’s face was turned upward. 
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His eyes wero wido open, and covered with a glassy 
film. 

His arms were extended, and his fists tightly clenched. 

In fine, every appearance of a sudden and violent death 
was there. 

“It does indeed look like it,” said Wild, at length; 
“ but I hope it is not so. If he dies by any other means 
than the hangman’s rope, I shall be baulked in my revenge. 
Take him up, some of you, and carry him!” 

“ I had better make a land of litter, or stretcher, had I 
not, Mr. Wild ?” 

“ Yes, yes; and then carry him to Newgate. I will 
follow with the hackney-coach, for I am sick and faint!” 

Jonathan Wild was, indeed, aick and faint, and when he 
uttered this last sentence ho reeled, and would probably 
have fallen heavily to the ground, had it eo» been for the 
interposition of Quilt Arnold. 

That worthy, however, stretched out life *rm just in 
timo to save his rascally employer, and then he half carried 
him to the hackney-coach* 

Jonathan recovered himself sufficiently jusi to scramble 
in and fall back on one of the seats. 

There he sat, looking very little better than his unhappy 
victim. 

The thief-taker had really mado some remarkable 
exertions on this eventful night, considering the state in 
which he was, and now it is nothing surprising that a re¬ 
action should set in. 

And a reaction it was, of a truly dreadful character. 

It was not until his excitement thus suddenly subsided 
that Wild became conscious of the pain he was suffering. 

Not only was there the ghastly wound iu his throat, 
which was near being the death of him, but he was one 
mass of burns and bruises from head to foot. 

The agony he suffered was most acute, and it was this 
alone which prevented him from tailing into a state of 
unconsciousness. 

The happy oblivion of pain which this would have pro¬ 
duced was denied to him, and hideous groans issued from 
his lips. 

In the meantime, Quilt had issued directions to several 
of the crowd, who dispersed themselves about the shore in 
search of materials with which to extemporise a litter. 

Some rude planks were found, and these were deemed 
sufficient for the purpose. 

When all was ready, the motionless body of Jack 
Sheppard was placed upon the planks, and carried by four 
men. 

Jonathan Wild was then made acquainted with the fact 
that the cavalcade had started. 

This seemed to rouso him more than anything else 
possibly could have done. 

lie shook off, in a great measure, the languid feeling 
which had weighed him down, and ordered the coachman 
to keep by the side of the body. 

In this manner, then, was Jack Sheppard t r the last 
time in his life, taken to the prison of Newgate. 

Wild clutched the side of the carriage window con¬ 
vulsively, and leaned out on that side next to the body 

He was thus able to feast his eyes with a contemplation 
of his victim. 

Slowly the strange procession made its way towards 
Newgate, which was at no great distance off. 

This time, at least, there seemed hut little chance of 
Jack Sheppard being able to elude the grasp of his 
captors. 

Before they started, water had been dashed up0 his 
face, in the hope of restoring him. 

But it was in vain. 

He remained as still as death itself. 

And so, slowly though surely, the procession took its 
way through the streets, each moment swelling more and 
more, as other people, from curiosity or interest, joined it. 


CHArTER CCCOXVI. 

JONATHAN WILD TAKES EFFECTUAL MEASURES TO PREVENT 
JACK SHEPPARD FROM MAKING ANOTHER ESCAPE FROM 
NEWGATE. 

At last the corner of the Old Bailey was turned, and then 
the black and gloomy prison of Newgate came in sight. 
Frowningly it looked upon those who approached it. 
Then, in a moment or two more, the whole of the 
strange cavalcade halted before its portal. 


Quilt Arnold now took upon himself the task of as¬ 
suming tho direction of affairs, and so ho ran up tho little 
flight of stone steps leading to the door that opens on to 
the vestibule of Newgate, and seizing the ponderous 
knocker with both hands, he gave such a summons for 
admission, that the whole street echoed with the 
sound. 

Strange to say, however, such immediate attention was 
not paid to the knocking as one would havo expected, and 
after waiting as ho considered long enough, Quilt Arnold 
renewed the summons. 

Then the door was opened, and there appeared on the 
other side of it a crowd of excited-looking faces. 

Prominent among them was Mr. Noakes, the Governor. 

It seemed as though he was about to make some angry 
remark, and then his eye foil upon the throng outside, and 
he remained silent. 

“ I have brought you a prisoner, Mr. Noakes,” said 
Quilt Arnold—“ one you will be very glad to receive, I 
am sure. It is Jack Sheppard !” 

Such a yell of delight came from the lips of tho Governor 
of Newgate, when ho was made the recipient of this in¬ 
telligence, that the vaulted roof of tho vestibule rang 
again with the sound. 

“ Jack Sheppard!” lie ejaculated. “Where is he?” 

“ Here!” 

The Governor ran down the steps. 

But when he saw the pale, inert body on the planks, he 
drew back aghast with surprise. 

And now Jonathan Wild leaned his head still further 
out of the window of the coach, and, iu his old shrieking 
tones, he said: 

“ Curse you all! Are you going to stay here all night ? 
Take him, will you ? Curse you, make haste !” 

This was another surprise for Mr. Noakes. 

He had not noticed the hackney-coach, and the well- 
known accents of Jonathan Wild’s voice came upon his 
ear like a thunderbolt. 

The reader will remember that he had been secretly 
feasting himself with the hope that Jonathan Wild had 
perished in the burning mins of his house; and yet there 
he was, and, so far as he could judge by the voice, strong 
and violent as ever. 

The thief-taker’s words produced an immediate effect 
upon the throng. 

The rude bier upon which Jack was laid was lifted up, 
anil carried into the vestibule. 

Jonathan got out of the coach, and followed it. 

Then the door of the prison was closed, and the mob 
left outside. 

The vestibule of Newgate was tolerably well illuminated 
by tho numerous oil-lamps that hung about, so that all 
things could be seen distinctly enough. 

Attention and curiosity were equally divided between 
Jack Sheppard and the thief-taker. 

The first was unquestionably most seriously hurt, for 
even now he gave no signs of returning animation. 

As soon as he perceived this, Jonathan Wild was in an 
agony of fright that his victim would escape the death he 
had designed for him. 

Ho impatiently shrieked out an order for a medical man 
to be summoned to make an examination of liis hurts. 

A man was immediately despatched upon this errand, 
and he returned with Mr. Snoxall, who happened to be 
the nearest. 

A better man could scarcely have been found, for he was 
well skilled in the treatment of all kinds of wounds. 

In a very business-like way, he removed a portion of 
Jack’s clothing, and then sponged away tho blood that 
had clotted about the wound. 

“ Why,” he said, at length, “ there is nothing serious in 
the matter here beyoud the escape of blood and conse¬ 
quent exhaustion. A day or two will put this all right.” 

“ Indeed ? that is good news!” said Jonathan, hoarsely. 

Mr. Snoxall started. 

He had not noticed that the tlxief-taker was standing in 
the vestibule, but he recognised his voice at once. 

His astonishment was much increased when he saw 
Wild’s horrible condition—covered with smoke, dirt, 
blood, and bruises. 

He was about to remonstrate; but Wild, with a curse, 
bade him be silent and attend to Jack Sheppard. 

The apothecary’s statement was a correct one. 

Jack was not seriously hurt. 
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The bullet from Wild’e pistol had struck him in rather 
a peculiar manner. 

■ It had passed through the fleshy part of the body, just 
under the armpit, and ploughing the flesh along the ribs, 
finally flew off at his breast, for when Wild fired at him 
he was standing sideways. 

From this it will be seen that the wound was nothing 
serious, though, no doubt, from the manner in which the 
bono was laid bare, it was a most painful one at the time 
it was inflicted, and quite sufficient to cause uncon¬ 
sciousness. 

Then the flow of blood had been very great. 

In fact, Jack's body had almost been drained of the 
vital fluid. 

Beyond this, however, no harm had been done. 

Can the reader imagine the delight with which Wild 
listened to this ? 

All his hopes revived again, and he should be able to 
execute his darling plan of causing Jack Sheppard to be 
executed. 

Stimulants were then administered, and Jack shortly 
after opened his eyes. 

But he was in such a weak and exhausted state, that he 
evidently had no idea of where he was. 

He closed his eyes again; but this time it was in sleep. 

Snoxall looked up inquiringly, as he said : 

“ Where shall you put him ? Although the wound is 
not dangerous, yet he will require to have great attention 
paid to him.” 

A consultation between the Governor of Newgate and 
the thief-taker hereupon took place, and it was decided 
that Jack Sheppard should be taken to one of the strong 
rooms in the prison. 

“ I will never leave him now!” Wild muttered. “ I 
will never leave him again! I will keep my eye upon him 
till the moment comes for execution, and I will take care 
to see that life is really extinct! What else may happen I 
care not; but, until his execution, I will never leave 
him!” 

Such was the thief-taker’s muttered resolution, and we 
shall see shortly how well he adhered t o it. 

A strong room was selected by the Governor, and into 
this Jack She ppard was now carried. 

He was as helpless as any infant, and, for some time at 
least, there would not bo much trouble in keeping him 
secure, for he did not appear to have so much strength as 
would enable him to lift up his hand. 

A bed was carried into the strong room, and on this 
Jack was laid, still in a state of perfect unconsciousness of 
all that was going on around him. 

This done, they prepared to depart. 

“ You need not feel alarmed about him now, Mr. Wild," 
said the'Governor, addressing himself aside to the thief- 
taker. 

Jonathan showed his teeth like some wild animal about 
to bite. 

“ Why not ?” he asked. 

The Governor shrugged his shoulders. 

“ He can’t move.” 

“I don’t know that,” said Wild. “Would you trust 
him ?’’ 

“ Certainly, I would now.” 

“ Then I would not.” 

“ Mr. Wild, I know this young imp, whose execution I 
pray for quite as devoutly as you do yourself, has caused 
more ill blood between us than anything else. But, just 
for once, do me the favour of leaving him in my charge, 
and I will answer for his safety with my head.” 

“Bah!” said Wild; “I left him to you before, didn’t I, 
and what was the result,? No, no! In this affair, at least, 
I will employ no deputy. I will see to his safety myself.” 

“Asjyou will, Mr. Wild. I shall always be glad to 
oblige you in all things. Would you be good enough to 
step this way ?” 

*• What for ?” 

“ To leave this room.” 

“ Leave this room ?” repeated Wild, in a shrieking voice. 

“Yes, Mr. Wild,” said the Governor, who was not a 
little* alarmed at his manner. “You don’t think of 
staying here always, do you ?” 

“ Well, not always1" said Jonathan, with peculiar 
significance. 

“ I thought not. As for Jack Sheppard, he is all right 
now. He can’t stir if his life depended upon it, and so 


you need not be afraid that he will break out of this 
room.” 

“Indeed!” said Wild, in the same tone as he had 
previously employed. “ Indeed!” 

The Governor looked at him mistrustfully. 

He wondered what that odd tone meant. 

No good, he felt sure. 

But so great was the dread that he had of the thief- 
taker that he resolved to take no notice of it, for he was 
afraid if he did that he would only exasperate him the 
more. 

Therefore he spoke quite calmly, and somewhat per¬ 
suasively. 

“ Come, Mr. Wild, I give you my word this is a very 
strong room—very strong indeed. And look at the door. 
It is as secure as the door of a cell. Here are two 
massive bolts, and an excellent lock; so you need have no 
apprehension—he will be quite secure!” 

“And so,” said Wild, with a sneer, “in spite of all that 
has occurred, you would still be fool enough to trust to 
such things as bolts and locks to keep Jack Sheppard 
safe ?” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Wild?” 

“What do I mean? Just what I say, and no more. 
Answer my question.” 

“What else can be done?” 

“ I will tell you, Mr. Noakes. That young villain has 
slipped through my fingers and baulked my vengeance 
more than once, as you very well know.” 

“ And mine, too,” said the Governor. 

“Well, perhaps so!" returned Wild; “but I am 
resolved, now that I have once more got him in my 
power, that I will not let him slip through my fingers 
again.” 

“I don’t think you need be apprehensive this time. 
Look at him, Mr. Wild. There he lies as helpless as any 
kitten.” 

“ Bah! I shall not trust to that.” 

“ Then you have some plan, Mr. Wild, for keeping him 
secure?” 

“ Of course I have.” 

“ What is it, Mr. Wild ?” 

“ I will tell you,” said Jonathan, “ and then you can 
pass your opinion upon it.” 

“ Very good.” 

“ Then,” said the .thief-taker, in a voice of malignant 
earnestness, “ I have firmly made up my mind never to 
remove my eyes from Jack Sheppard’s body until after I 
have seen him executed at Tyburn.” 

There was something so cold-blooded in the thief- 
taker’s manner that even the Governor of Newgate 
shuddered as he said: 

“Never take your eyes off him, Mr. Wild ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ But how shall you manage that ?” 

“ Simply enough. I shall sit with him, no matter 
where he is placed, and never stir away for a moment.” 

“ Impossible, Mr. Wild!” 

“ Bah! stuff! I know very well that it is possible, and 
if there are any little difficulties in the way, I shall have 
to constrain you to remove them.” 

“ But it is against the prison regulations.” 

“ What do I care for that ? It is quite clear that you 
are not able to keep him in safety, and so I shall take 
that upon myself. If anyone wants me, I can’t be seen. 
Here I am, and here I shall stay; and I tell you onee for 
all that I shall not leave this cell, or strong room, or what 
you call it, until Jack Sheppard does so.” 

“ Well, if such is your will, Mr. Wild, I must try what 
can be done." 

“ Of course you must; and now, in tho first place, 
fetch me a table and a comfortable chair—one that I can 
go to sleep in when necessary.” 

“ It’s against all the regulations.” 

“ D —n the regulations! I must have them, and I will. 
Fetch them! And, look here, bring a stone jar of brandy 
and a cup to drink out of.” 

Mr. Noakes was not in a position to deny anything that 
Wild asked, and so he promised to obey. 

This little conversation had gone on between them 
with great vigour. 

At the close of it, some one tapped gently at tho half¬ 
open door of the cell, and then Mr. Snoxall, the apotne- 
cary, entered. 
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He bad been to his own house to procure some band¬ 
ages and other articles necessary for dressing Jack’s 
wound. 

Wild came up to the bed-side and watched the pro¬ 
ceedings. 

The Governor, at a word from the thief-taker, set off to 
fetch the articles for which he had asked. 

Even Wild was surgeon enough to knoTT that Jack’s 
wound was by no means dangerous. 

Mr. Snoxall did his work in silence; and then, turning 
round to the thief-taker, said : 

“Mr. Wild, what brings you hero, and in such a 
condition as you now are, I know not. I have ceased to 
wonder at anything you may do.'’ 

Jonathan grinned, for he took this remark as a kind of 
compliment. 

“Never mind what brings mo here, Mr. Snoxall. Let 
it be enough for you to know that for some few days or so 
I am going to share this cell along with my friend Jack 
Sheppard, and so you will bo able to attend to both of us 
at the same time.” 

In spite of what he had just said, Mr. Snoxall stared 
with surprise. 

“ Going to share this cell ?” he repeated. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Very well, Mr. Wild; but let me tell you that you are 
1 in a very dangerous state, and unless you are very careful 
I would not give so much as two pins for your life." 

“ You can attend to me here, can you not ?" 

“ Certainly I can.” 

“ Then do so.” 

“Hut what ever have you been doing?" 

“Never mind. Don’t you know my house is burned 
down ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well,"then, I got singed a little in making my escape— 
that’s all.” 

The apothecary smiled at Jonathan’s idea of being 
singed a little. 

In reality, he was one mass of burns from head to foot. 

Mr. Snoxall attended to him, however, with his usual 
skill; and when he had finished, the Governor, accom¬ 
panied by two turnkeys, entered the strong room. 

The latter carried between them a small round table 
and a chair, which were intended for Wild’s convenience. 

They were placed against the wall opposite to Jack 
Sheppard’s bed, bo that the thief-taker could sit and 
watch his victim to his heart’s content. 

Mr. Noakes brought the jar of brandy and a cup. 

Jonathan sat down with a feeling of relief, for he was 
terribly exhausted; and after a few more words the door 
of the strong room was closed and fastened, and he was 
left alone along with the prisoner. 


CHAPTER CCCCXVII. 

BLUESKIN A.ND NED CANTLE ARE PURSUED BY THE 
THAMES TOL1CE. 

Leaving the thief-taker to exult over his victim—to feast 
his eyes upon him, and rejoice at his helplessness—we 
will follow, for a short time, those persons whose position 
when we last saw them was one of so much danger. 

We allude, of course, to Rlueskin and Edgworth Bess, 
and to their new-found but faithful friend, Ned Can tie. 

Can tlio reader form some idea of the feelings of the 
former ? 

Ho had been congratulating himself that all was well, 
and that they should escape, when he saw Jack Sheppard 
fall beneath the bullet of his foe. 

It was well for them all, however, that Ned Uantle had 
rowed so promptly into the middle of the stream, for had 
he not done so, or had they attempted the rescue of their 
companion, they would most certainly havo been 
captured. 

Still, Blueskin could not reconcile himself to thus 
deserting his friend, although ho well knew that Jack 
Sheppard was able to look after himself. 

He had faith in his power to extricate himself from a 
perilous position, but yet he felt uneasy. 

Something seemed to tell him that Jack was in greater 
danger than he had ever yet known. 

All hope of helping now was at an eud, and so he 
turned his attention to their own position, which required 
the consideration he could possibly give to it. 


Edgworth Bess still lay in a swoon at the bottom of the 
boat, just as she had fallen. 

His first care was to endeavour to restore her. 

For this purpose he dipped his hat into the water, and 
sprinkled her face with the cool fluid. 

It revived her in a few moments. 

She opened her eyes, and gave utterance to a piteous J 
moan. v 

Blueskin stooped down in order to raise her to a more i 
comfortable posture. 

It was while he was thus engaged that the police officer 
in the galley looked through his telescope, and reported 
what he saw to Jonathan Wild. 

The fugitives were too far off the shore, and otherwise | 
too intently occupied, to notice what was taking place, 
and they remained ignorant for some time longer yet that 
they were pursued. 

Nevertheless, although all seemed well, Ned Can tie 
continued to use the oars with great vigour. 

It was only for a moment that Edgworth Bess retained 
possession of her senses. 

The full tide of recollection carao back to her. 

She remembered what bad occurred, and with another 
shriek fainted again. 

It was at this moment that Ned Can tie caught sight of 
the police galley swiftly approaching them. 

“By heaven," he cried, “ we are pursued !” 

Blueskin looked round immediately. 

“ The Thames police !" ho cried. 

“ Yes," said Ned Cantlc. “You may depend they havo 
been set on by Jonathan Wild.” 

“ Row—row for your life!’’ 

“ It’s no good! It’s all up with us now! We may as 
well give in at once!” 

“Never! never!” exclaimed Blueskin. “Lend moan 
oar!” 

“What’s the use of exhausting yourself? Can’t you 
see they are coming up hand over hand ? They go two 
feet to our one! They must overtake us !” 

“ Lend me an oar!” said Blneskin, seizing one. 

“ Now,” he said, “make an effort. We have not much 
further to go. Yonder is London Bridge. Row with all 
your might. We shall escape them yet!” 

“I Mill try,” said Ned Cantle; “but I tell you before¬ 
hand that it will be no good.” 

Blueskin was well skilled in the use of the oar, and the 
manner in which the boat flew over the water was really 
astonishing, for his efforts were ably seconded by Ned 
Cantle. 

Still the police galley gained upon them. 

Not so rapidly as before; but still it did gain upon 
them, and in a manner to make the race a very exciting 
one. 

In the distance could be seen tlio black arches of Old 
London Bridge, tho whole structure looking more like 
some huge cloud than aught else. 

Blueskin felt that if they could pass the bridge all 
would yet be -well, as among the number of different 
vessels lying in the Pool it would be difficult to follow 
them. 

But despite tVpr almost superhuman exertions, tho 
police galley can'.,, nearer and nearer still. 

And now, having got as they considered near enough, 
the officer in command fired a pistol in the air. 

On the river this was understood as a signal for a boat 
to heave-to. 

But of course our friends paid not the slightest attention 
to it. 

When the report of the pistol had died away, something 
was said in a loud voice, which was in reality a command 
to tho fugitives to stop. 

To this they paid no more attention than they did to 
the other signal. 

Urged by ten oars, the police galley gained upon the 
fugitives in a manner that was terrible to witness, and ; 
Blueskin began to think that after all Ned (Jantlo was 
right, and that they could not possibly escape. j 

But for all that he could not bring himself to think that 
he had better give in. 

London Bridge was now only a few yards off, and 
beyond that the vessel was stationed which was to take 
them in safety to Amsterdam. 

The tide was running out with great velocity, and as 
they got nearer to the bridge they could hear the roaring, I 
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rushing ‘sound nroduced by the water flowing through 
the narrow arches. 

Old London Bridge bore but a very slight resemblance 
to tho present one. 

Its arches were exceedingly narrow, and rendered still 
more so by the platforms or starlings which' had to be 
built round tho huntresses to protect them from the action 
of tho tide. 

It required great skill on the part of the boatmen to 
guide their vessels through these narrow arches, and in 
spite of all their care and skill, accidents happened with 
alarming frequency. . 

By the roar of the water, Ned Cantle could tell that on 
the present occasion tho greatest care would bo necessary 
in order to guide the boat safely under. 

The great obstruction to the water that these buttresses 
and starlings formed, caused it to flow through the arches 
as through so many flood-gates. 

When several yards from tho bridge, Ned Cantle 
shipped his oar and stood upright iu tho bo.it, holding it 
in his hand. 

He knew the boat could not go any faster than tho 
tide would carry it without incurring great danger, for 
the direction in which the tide flowed had a tendency to 
draw the boat against tho starlings. 

llis task now was to keep the boat as nearly in the 
centre of one of the arches as he could, for by this means 
alone could their destruction be avoided. 

Blueskin watchdd him anxiously. 

As they got nearer to the bridge, he could feel the 
velocity of the boat increased until its speed became 
alarming. 

By a skilful use of his oar, however, Ned Cantle suc¬ 
ceeded in keeping in the requisite direction. 

Another moment and they were under the shadow of 
the bridge. 

Then the tide gave a capricious turn, and a cry of 
alarm came from Blueskin’s lips. 

But Ned Cantle saw in a moment that the course of the 
boat was changed, and ho thrust his oar against tho 
starling towards which the head of tho boat was 
driving. 

A collision seemed inevitable. 

He pushed with all his strength, but he could not 
compete with the power of the tide. 

Blueskin sprang to his assistance. 

By their joint efforts the boat was kept off, though the 
prow of the boat grated against the wooden piles. 

The next instant they were under the bridge and out 
in the open air, having sustained but a trifling damage. 

Their first care now was to resume their oars, and make 
for the vessel which was awaiting them. 

Ned Cantle, however, cast an anxious glance after his 
pursuers, and an ejaculation of satisfaction came from his 
lips. 

It was immediately echoed by Blueskin. 

The police officers in the galley had relied a iittlo too 
much on their own sMU. 

They saw Nod Cantle stand up in the boat in order to 
“shoot the bridge,” as the phrase went, and they resolved 
to make one desperate effort to secure their prey. 

It will readily he believed that the largo reward which 
Wild had offered called forth all their energies. 

To gain so much they would not mind a Iittlo risk, and 
besides, they soon began to feel the excitement of tho 
chase. 

Shooting the bridge was no fresh thing to them. 

They had done it safely hundreds of times, and they 
resolved to pass under at full speed. 

This movement they fully expected would enable them 
to overtake the fugitives. 

Two men stood up in the pruw of the boat with strong 
boat-hooks. 

i Tho officer in command held tho tiller. 

Having got the boat in a proper direction, tho men 
were ordered to bend tLeir backs to their task. 

\ The eight remaining rowers pulled as if for life and 
death. 

As the flow of tho current was so very rapid, it may be 
imagined how great their speed was. 

Ii was terrible to look at. 

The boat seemed to fly over the water, &s though 
impt lied by more than mortal power. 

The men at the prow held their breaths, for should 
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they strike against any projection while going at such a 
frightful rate, their destruction would be certain 

Even the officer in command sot his teeth tr rd as he 
grasped the tiller, and strove to keep the head of the boat 
in the centre of the arch. 

Then came a dark shadow over the vessel. 

They were beneath the arch. 

Another moment—or even less—and then all would be 
well—tncy would be free. 

At this moment the cross current, which was so near 
being fatal to the fugitives, caught the boat. 

Tho chief officer called out hoarsely to his men. 

But his voieo was drowned in a terrible crash. 

Tho men with tho boat-hooks were powerless against 
tho tide, and tho boat struck with full force agaiuot the 
wooden piles of the starling. 

There was a loud cry from many voices, and then the 
police galley and its occupants vanished as if by tho 
influence of magic. 

Their terrific speed made their destruction certain. 

Such -was the force with which the boat struck that it 
was shivered to atoms, although it had been made of 
doublo strength in consequence of the kind of servico 
required from it. 

The men, each clinging frantically to their oars, were 
carried with breathless rapidity far down the stream. 

It was this catastrophe which had brought the ejacula¬ 
tions from the lips of Blueskin and Ned Cantle. 

Those enemies who had caused them so much alarm 
were now n.o more to be dreaded. 

Their diseomlituro was complete. 

Not a trace of them remained. 

“Now,” cried Blueskin, “we have fresh hopes. Row, 
Nod, ami all will yet he well! How far is it to tho 
vessel ?” 

“ Not more than half a mile.” 

“ Quick, then r 

“All right % but you havo nothing to fear from tho 
river police now. That accident was a most fortunate 
one for us, for it has rid ns of our enemies entirely.” 

“ It has—it has ! But do not lot us truot too much to 
our apparent safety.” 

“No, it were best not. Can you seo anything of 
them ?” 

“Nothing; and yet, stay. Is not that a head ?” 

“ Yes ; and there is another—and another!” 

“ Quick—then, quick ! We must by no means relax our 
efforts. The officers will swim towards some of tho 
vessels, get on board, and spread the alarm.” 

“ And institute a fresh pursuit.” 

“Yes, yes ! Push on with what speed you can!” 

Away went tho boat, threading its way with remark¬ 
able facility among the other craft at their moorings, 
until at length Ned Cantle said: 

“ Take my oar for a few minutes, and row onwards.” 

“What are you about to do?” asked Blueskin, as ho 
obeyed. 

“Give the signal that we are at hand.” 

“ All right!” 

Blueskin urged the boat onwards, and Ned Cantle 
stooped down and picked something up from tho bottom of 
the boat. 

What this was, Blueskin could not very well make out, 
for Ned Cautle turned his face in the direction iu which 
they were going. 

Tho next moment, however, he heard a peculiar rush¬ 
ing sound, and there shot up into the air a beautiful bright 
light. 

(jit was a rocket. 

After ascending to a certain height, it burst with a loud 
report, and a shower of fire came down. 

Ned Cantle fixed his eyes steadily in advance, on tho 
look-out for the responsive signal. 

He had not long to wait. 

J ust before them a bright crimson light shone out of the 
darkness. 

“ That is our vessel!” he said, turning to Blueskin. 
“Will you row, and I will guide the boat alongside?” 

“ Certainly!” 

Tho boat rapidly neared the red light, and then Blue¬ 
skin was able to discover the outlines of a rather heavy¬ 
looking vessel. 

In another moment they were alongside. 

Some words were exchanged between Nod Cantle and 
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those on board, and then a rope was thrown, with which 
the boat was secured to the lugger. 

This Cieing done, the whole party were helped on deck. 
Edgwvrth Bess still remained insensible. 


CHAPTER CCCCXVIII. 

IN WIHCn rr.UESKIN DISCOVERS THAT UK IS BT NO 
MEANS OUT OK DANGER. 

In this unconscious state poor Edgworth Bess was carried 
down into the cabin, whither Blueskin followed her. 

His first care was to restore her to her senses, but this 
he found to bo no easy task. 

This second relapse was aggravated by a blow on the 
head which she had received when she fell backwards to 
the bottom of the boat. 

Water was sprinkled upon her face, and her temples 
were chafed with brandy, but all to no purpose. 

Ned Cantlo remained on deck in close conversation with 
the captain of the lugger. 

In a few words, lie contrived to make this individual 
acquainted with the exact state of affairs. 

On his part, the captain lost not a moment in giving in¬ 
structions for the vessel to get under-weigh. 

It was a small craft, but well built, and evidently con¬ 
structed with a view to making great speed, though she 
had not outwardly the appearance of it. 

Her crew was altogether formed of Englishmen, and the 
manner in which they obeyed their captain’s commands 
showed that they were no novices in their trade. 

In an incredibly short space of time the lugger was got 
under-weigh, and was slowly forging its way among the 
vessels in the Pool, as that part of the Thames is called 
that lies between the docks and London Bridge. 

A sharp look-out was kept, for Nod Cantle fully ex¬ 
pected that they would be pursued by the River police, 
who would not allow themselves to be baulked by the 
occurrence of an accident such as we have described. 

The captain fully agreed with him, for he, too, knew 
full well the determined character of these men. 

When once they pursued an object, it was but rarely 
they abandoned it. 

It was, then, the best thing that could be done to get 
clear of the Pool as soon as possible, for it was unusually 
crowded with vessels, of course obstructing the speed of 
the lugger. 

When they were clear of these they would be able to 
hoist sail at once, and then their danger would be much 
diminished. 

At present, however, they could perceive no signs of 
pursuit. 

Blueskin was anxious in the extreme to be upon dock, 
where he would be able to judge better of the state of 
affairs. 

But he controlled this desire, and continued his atten¬ 
tions to Edgworth Bess, whose condition excited in his 
breast feelings of very great alarm. 

At length his assiduous endeavours wpre crowned with 

success. 

The poor girl once more opened her eyes, and looked 
feebly around her. 

She was amazed and, as it seemed, half terrified by the 
strange objects on which her glance fell. 

The rat tling of the cordage, too—the hoarse cries of the 
men on deck—and, above all, the motion of the vessel 
itself—were all well calculated to inspire her with terror. 

But her eyes rested at last upon Blueskin’s countenance, 
which had on it an expression of great concern, and then 
she grew calm anu assured, for she knew that she was in 
safety, or he would not be bending over her. 

“Let me entreat you to keep perfectly quiet for a little 
while!” he said. “Let me entreat you to dose. Pray be 
calm! Our immediate danger is over, and I trust ere 
long I shall be able to say all is well.'' 

“ What place is this ?” asked Edgworth Bess, once more 
glancing around her; “and what is this movement ? and 
what are those strango sounds ?” 

“ Compose yourself, and I will tell you. You are on 
board a small ship which is bound for Amsterdam. I have 
every hope that wo shall be able to reach our destination 
in safety.” 

“And Jack?” cried the poor girl, in a voice of anguish, 
as she recollected what had happened to him—“Jack- 


Jack 1 Where is he ? Tell me at once 1 Do not—pray 
do not keep me in suspense!” 

“ I am sorry to say that Jack has fallen into trouble.” 

“ Alas!” she cried. “ He is killed!” 

“ No —no ! I do not think that—indeed I do not ! He 
May be hurt, and perhaps seriously, but not killed.” 

“But why did you not put back to the shore and aid 
him ?” 

“I wished to do so, but Ned Cantle convinced me that 
it was too late. I might have shaded captivity with him, 
but I could not have saved him, so I thought it best to 
look after your safety.” 

“ Alas—alas!” 

“ Do not weep!—dry your eyes 1 I think I can speak 
some words of comfort.” 

“What are they?” 

“We are, as I have told you, on board a vessel bound 
for Amsterdam. What trouble we have had to get on 
Loard you little dream of. We should all have been pri¬ 
soners by this time but for the accidental capsizing of our 
enemies’ boat. This alone enabled us to gain the ship!” 

“ But what are your words of comfort ?” 

“Jack Sheppard, I firmly believe, is at the very worst a 
prisoner. Assuming so much, I do not think there is 
much need of apprehension, for past events ought to prove 
to you that such a thing is not to him so great a calamity 
as it is to others. He has a sort of talent for making 
escapes!” 

“Well—well?” 

“You want to hear my words of comfort r" 

“ I do.” 

“ Well, then, they are these: I shall take the earliest 
opportunity of getting on shore, and when I have done so 
I shall make my way direct to London. I will then either 
save Jack Sheppard or perish with him!” 

“And me ?” 

“I propose to leave you along with Nod Cantle.” 

“ Who is that ?” 


“ The man you saw iu the boat.” 

“ Is he to be trusted ?” 

“ Fully and completely.” 

“ What then ?” 

“ I shall supply him with funds, and leave him to take 
you to Amsterdam, in which city, or somewhere near it, 1 
doubt not he will be able to find you a place of 
refuge.” 

“ And what will you do ?” 

“ I will save Jack Sheppard if I can, and we will both 
repair to Amsterdam with all speed, where we shall join 
you.” 

“And should you fail ?” 

“ We will not talk of that. I have made up my mind 
to succeed!” 


“ Alas! Was anyone so persecuted as myself ?” 

“ No one so cruelly or undeservedly. But come, cheer 
up! Do not give way to despair!” 

“ Whore are we now ?” 

“ That is what 1 should very much like to know. We 
are somewhere on the Thames, but that is all the informa¬ 
tion I can give you. I should very much like to take a 
glance above, and see how matters are progressing, if you 
would not mind me leaving you for a short time.” 

“No—no! Go at once! But return soon!” 

“I will—I will!” 

“And bring me a faithful report of how matters are 
going on above." 

“ Depend upon me!” 

“ Go, then, for I can imagine your anxiety by what I 
feel myself!” 

Blueskin was much pleased to obtain Edgworth Bess’s 
consent so easily, and to find that she spoke so reason¬ 
ably. 

He lost no time in leaving the cabin and making his way 
on to the deck. 

Here all was calm enough. 

Day had just dawned, and there came over the surface 
of the water long rippling streams of light. 

A glowing redness, too, in the eastern horizon pro¬ 
claimed that the sun was about to rise. 

Ned Cantle saw Blueskin come on deck, and at onco 
hastened towards him. 

The captain followed. 

“Is all well, Ned?” 

“ Yes, at present. But here is my friend the captafe- 
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Biueskin and the captain shook hands with each other i 
warmly, and the latter said, in a rough voice: 

“ I am glad to see you, and gladder still to do you a 
service! You may depend I will do all I can for you!” 

“ Thanks—thanks!” 

“Nay, never mind thanks! It’s done willingly enough.” 

“ Ar e we pursued ?” asked Biueskin. 

“ At present, I think not; but I cannot tell how soon 
we may be. It is more likely that we shall than not.” 

“Is your vessel a good sailer ?’’ 

“Excellent. She was built purposely for speed.” 

“I am glad of that.” 

“You may have cause to be.” 

“ How far down the water are we ? In this dim light 
I can scarcely make out where we are.” 

“ We are nearly opposite Lirnehouse.” 

“No further than that ?” 

“No; the fact is, the Pool was over-crowded, and we 
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have had a great deal of troublo in making our way out 
of it. It is a great loss of time to keep dodging in and 
out of vessels, and as for putting your sail on, that s out 
of the question.” 

“Of course—of course!” 

“We shall get on all right enough now, though. It’s a 
lovely morning for a run ! There’s a good stiff breeze, 
blowing from the right quarter, ami we Lave got every 
stitch of canvas spread. Look aloft!” 

Biueskin did so, and saw above him a perfect mass of 

“ I do not understand it,” he said, “ but we aro cutting 
through the water at a good rate.” 

“ Yes; and when wo get lower down the stream, we 
shall make better progress still.” 

The captain now hurried off to issue some instructions 
to the crew, and Biueskin took advantage of this oppor¬ 
tunity to speak to his new friend Ned (Jantle. 
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“What do you think of the state of affairs now ?’“ 

The reply was a shake of the head. 

“ What is the meaning of that ?” 

“"Why, I fancy the Thames police will make themselves 
known to us before long! Jonathan W r ild is not the sort 
of man to suffer you to slip through his fingers without 
making an effort to prevent you!” 

“Very true.” 

“ Then look out for squalls, say I, for you may depend 
you won't havo it all plain sailing." 

“I never asked you, Ned, how far you intended to go 
with us.” 

“ To speak the truth, I did not think of coming on board 
at all, oniy what has occurred made me think 1 had better 
do so.” 

“ And what were your intentions ?” 

“ Why, if there was a chance of such a thing, I thought 
of being put ashore somewhere between here and Sheer- 
ness, and making my way back to London.” 

“ Well, Ned, I have a favour to ask of you, and I should 
like to ask it now, because time serves, and wo may not 
havo another such an opportunity.” 

“ That is very likely indeed.” 

“Well, then, I need scarcely tell you that the misfor¬ 
tune which has befallen Jack Sheppard has had the effect 
of upsetting all my plans.” 

“ I can easily believe that.” 

“ I think the worst that has happened to him is that he 
has been made prisoner of Wild.” 

•‘1 hope that is the worst.” 

“ If it is, 1 shall not so much care—that is, if you grant 
me the favour I thought of asking you.” 

“You may be sure I shall do all in my power to aid 
you.” 

“ Well, then, I want you to let me be put ashore in the 
manner you proposed to bo yourself, and I want you to 
take my place, and accompany the lady in the cabin to 
Amsterdam.” 

“ I will do that willingly enough ! I suppose you in¬ 
tend to return to attempt the rescue of Jack Sheppard?” 

“Just so.” 

“Well, I wish you luck.” 

“ 1 can provide you with ample funds, and when you 
arrive I want you to find some place of refuge for the 
lady—somewhere out of the reach of Jonathan Wild.” 

“ I know what you mean, and, what is more, 1 am ac¬ 
quainted with a place that will just answer our purpose.” 

“ Better and better! May I consider that as arranged, 
then ?” 

“ Certainly you may.” 

“ That is sufficient! Keep snug, and I will take tho 
earliest opportunity of visiting Amsterdam.” 

“ And I hope you will bring Jack Sheppard with you!” 

“ I shall not come without him—but stay, we may as 
well have this mattor thoroughly settled while we are 
about it.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“When I arrive at Amsterdam, what steps shall I tako 
to find you ?” 

“ That is well thought of!” 

“ Some means must be adopted.” 

“ There is no difficulty about it, whatever. I am well 
acquainted with Amsterdam, although it is some years 
since I last visited it. Have you ever been there ?” 

“Never.” 

“ Then you will havo to pay particular attention to my 
instructions. The finest and largest building in the whole 
city is called the Stadhuis. Of course you will have no 
difficulty in finding it. Well, opposite the back part of 
tho Stadhuis, and abutting upon tho canal, is a small beer¬ 
house, kept by a widow named Graacht. You will see it 
painted up over the door. Can you recollect this 

“ Oh, certainly.” 

“ Well, then, enter this house and pronounce tho word 
Keizer. Let me hear you. That will do. When yon say 
that, she will know you are a friend, and, upon your tell¬ 
ing her you want to see me, she will send a guide with 
you who will take you to where I am to be found.” 

“That is a very excellent arrangement!” 

“ You will not forget it ?” 

“ You may depend upon that! I am glad we have suc¬ 
ceeded in so adjusting the affair. I trust that wo shall 
get off without being pursued, and that an early opportu¬ 
nity Svill be found of putting me ashore.” 


“ I will speak to the captain about that, and ascertain 
from him which is the safest place to touch at. It may 
be that he has somo place to call at down tho river.” 

“Just so; or he might put me in tho boat we came 
aboard with, and I could row myself on shore.” 

“ You might do so, but it won’t do to talk about it just 
at present. Look there !” 

“ Look where ?” 

“ Yonder! It is just as I expected from the first! The 
Thames police have got hold of a vessel, and aro coming 
down upon us with every stitch of canvas set!” 


CHAPTER CCCCXIX. 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE SAUCY KATE FINDS EXCELLENT 
HIDING-PLACES FOR THE THREE FUGITIVES. 

During this conversation with Ned Oantle—and moro 
especially during the latter part of it—Blueskin forgot 
that they wero in danger of being pursued. 

The words which his companion had just spoken came, 
therefore, upon his cars with great suddenness, and he 
looked around him with a startled air. 

By this time the sun had fairly risen, and his cheering 
beams had dissipated the clouds of mist that hung about 
the shores or over the surface of the river. 

All objects could now be readily perceived, but nothing 
showed out with so much distinctness as the vessel to 
which Ned Gantle had called attention. 

It was a small boat, but it carried a great quantity of 
sail, and was, moreover, propelled by oais, the sparkle of 
which, as they dipped into the water, could be plainly 
distinguished in the sunlight. 

It was evident in a moment that its speed was fai 
superior to that of the lugger, and consequently ere long 
it would most certainly overtake it. 

Blueskin looked upon this vessel uneasily, and turned 
an inquiring glance upon his companion, who replied by 
simply saying: 

“ it is no more than I have all along expected! While 
we havo been talking, my eyes havo been constantly di¬ 
rected up the stream. My only wonder is that our ene¬ 
mies have not made their appearance before !” 

“ They will overtake us!” 

“Most certainly! It would be ridiculous to suppose 
that wo could outsail a craft of that sort!” 

“ What is to be done, then ?” 

“We, must ask the captain.” 

“ It is a much smaller vessel than this one, and does not 
contain so many men. We could fight it.” 

“ Such a course as that would never do.” 

“ Why not ? Would you yield without striking a blow ?” 

“ If we were to engage with that craft in broad day¬ 
light, we should havo all the vessels in the river down 
upon us!” 

“But what is to be done?” said Blueskin, anxiously. 
“ I cau see that she draws nearer and nearer!” 

“You are right; but we must place ourselves under the 
orders of the captain. Here he comes!” 

The captain could now be perceived approaching, and, 
by tho expression of his face, it could be easily seen that 
he intended to accost them. 

First, however, to make all things clear, it will bo 
necessary to say a word or two about tho vessel in the 
rear. 

Ned Cantle’s conjecture came very near tho truth. 

After the accident at the bridge, the police officers, who 
were in tho galley supporting themselves with the oars, 
swam towards the nearest vessel. 

The news of the accident quickly spread among the dif¬ 
ferent craft that were at anchor near the spot, and they 
immediately lent all the aid in their power. 

To any other men than the Thames police, tho accident 
would have been a serious one. 

But they could all swim, aud were as tough as leather, 
and a good ducking was a thing they cared nothing about. 

In a very few moments, indeed, they shook themselves 
ami became quite recovered. 

The chief officer was terribly angry to think such an 
accident had happened. 

He did not waste time in regrets, however, but, like a 
sensible man, set to work to repair tho damage done. 

With this view, he in a very short time got the boat 
under his control which we have described as being in 
tho wake of the lugger. 
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It was so constructed as to be used as a sailing or row¬ 
ing vessel. 

He resolved to adopt both oara and sails, and by this 
means he made very great speed indeed. 

First of all, however, he inquired whether any other 
vessel had left the Pool, and was informed that the Saucy 
Kate had not long before got under weigh, but was no™ 
almot t out of sight. 

This intelligence caused the officer to ponder a little. 

Tho Saucy Kate was a vessel well known to him as 
a suspicious craft, though he had never boon able to make 
out anything direct about her. 

But her starting off now seemed a suspicious circum¬ 
stance. 

In order to ascertain whether his suspicions were well 
grounded or not, the commanding officer directed the boat 
to a vessel close to which tho Saucy Kate had been 
moored. 

nere he learned that a boat containing throe persons 
had been seen, but he could not learn anything as to their 
having gone on board the Saucy Kate. 

As there were no traces of the boat, however, tho officer 
decided that his suspicions were correct, and set off down 
tho river in pursuit. 

It was not long before he made her out, though she was 
a long distance ahead. 

Still he had confidence in his ability to overtake her, 
and he urged his men forward accordingly, encouraging 
them with the prospect of the reward. 

The men scarcely needed this incentive, for they looked 
upon the fugitives as being the cause of tho discomfort 
they had undergone, and conceived a personal hatred 
against them accordingly. 

Some even went so far as to feel angry with them for 
giving them so much trouble to earn the reward. 

But when they saw how rapidly they were gaining upon 
the Saucy Kate, they felt more at ease with themselves. 

Such being the state of affairs on board the police vessel, 
wc will now return to Blueskin, whose position is one of 
tho most imminent danger conceivable. 

So impatient was he, that he could not wait for the 
captain to speak first, as he doubtless would have done, 
but he cried: 

“ Do you see that vessel behind us ?” 

“ Ay, ay! I see her!” 

“ And what do you make her out to bo ?” 

“One thing is certain—she contains police officers. 
They must have a suspicion that you are on board.” 

“ What is to be done ?” 

“ That requires consideration.” 

“ Can you not outsail them ?” 

“Oh dear, no! Such a thing is quite out of the ques¬ 
tion ! Look how they gain upon us!” 

“ I can see they do. Are you going at the top of your 
speed ?” 

“ Yes; we could not crack on another rag of canvas!” 

“It’s all over with us, then! I can tell you, however, 
that I will not surrender without giving them battle!” 

“ Pho, pho! Who spoke about surrendering ? Why, 
if you will just put trust in me, I shall be able to make 
you all right—that is, without *’•’ 

“ Come, come!” said Blueskin; “speak out! You must 
not keep me in this state of terrible suspense! What can 
you do?” 

“Well, it all depends upon whether the officers know 
you are on board, or whether they only suspect it.” 

“Well, what then?” 

“ If they have any direct knowledge, it will bo diffi¬ 
cult.” 

“ But how can wo find out whether they have or not ?” 

“ We cannot find out.” 

“ Tell me your plan, then." 

“ I will; and in half a dozen words, too.” 

“Make haste, then.” 

“ I should first tell you that the Thames police have had 
their suspicions of the Saucy Kate for a long time—and 
not without good reason—but, thank the fates, they have 
never been able to verify them in any way. I have always 
been lucky enough to keep clear of them. Now, for in¬ 
stance, I have not got a siugle article on board that they 
could find fault with, and so I am right enough as regards 
myself.” 

“Well, what then ?" 

“Yon Bco X havo got nothing to fear from this visit. 


Now, the Saucy Kate is a curious old craft, with more 
hiding-places in her than anyono would think for.” 

“ Hiding-places ?” 

“ Yes. Now do you begin to see my plan ?” 

“ Is it to conceal us somewhere ?” 

“ That’s it.” 

“ But do you think you have got hiding-places in this 
boat that would escape detection by tho officers ?” 

“ Yes. I do, and, what is more, I am sure of it!” 

“All is well, then. H you can hide us somewhere se¬ 
curely, wc have nothing to fear.” 

“ There is only one danger, as I said at first, and that is, 
you may have boon seen to come on board.” 

“ I don’t think wc were.” 

“Well, perhaps not; but, you see, if tho officers know 
for certain you are here, they won’t rest until they have 
found you; but if they have only got their suspicions, it 
will be another matter.” 

“ We must risk that.” 

“ I really do not see what else you can do, and if it will 
be any satisfaction, let me tell you that I havo such con¬ 
fidence in tho hiding-places that I feci sure you aro all 
right.” 

“ If you havo not settled it now, it’s quite time you 
had, for the police aro closo behind!” 

“ All right, we have settled it.” 

“ Be speedy, then!” 

“ Come this way, then,” said the captain. “ I shall have 
to hide you as well, Ned. Come below!” 

The trio now descended into the interior of tho vessel. 

“There is the lady,” cried Blueskin. “You will con¬ 
ceal her first ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And if there is any choice in the nature of the hiding- 
places, you will give her the best ?” 

“ Of course. You had better tell her to come out of the 
cabin, for there is no timo to spare.” 

Blueskin hastened to tho cabin, and in a few words 
made Edgworth Bess acquainted with the danger that 
threatened them, and the means which had been proposed 
to avert it. 

He then led her out of the cabin. 

“ This way—this way!” said the captain, who had 
taken advantage of Blueskin’s visit to the cabin to run 
upon deck. “ That lubberly craft is coming up hand over 
hand, and they have begun to signal us to haul-to!” 

“ You will obey ?” 

“ Obey ? If I do not, they will be sure to be suspicious!” 

“ I was going to say you had better haul-to.” 

“ I shall, as soon as ever you are in safety. Look 
here!” 

While this conversation was going on, the captain had 
led Blueskin and Ned Cantle down some steps until the 
lowest portion of the vessel, just above the keel, was 
reached. 

The dim radianco that came from the small lantern that 
the captain carried was all that illuminated this place, 
so, as a matter of course, Blueskin was only able to see 
about him in a very imperfect manner indeed. 

The captain, too, gave him no leisure for examination, 
for he said to him : 

“Just hold the lantern a moment, and you, Ned, lend a 
hand!” 

“ Ay, ay!” 

Blueskin looked curiously to sco what was going for¬ 
ward. 

The captain and Ned Cantle stooped down, and then 
carefully pulled up one of the planks juot above where tho 
keel should be. 

A small recess was then disclosed, in size and shape 
not unlike a coffin. 

“The lady must hide there,” said the captain. 

Edgworth Bess shrank back on hearing this announce¬ 
ment. 

But her timidity was only natural. 

A whispered word from Blueskin reassured her, and 
she answurod that she was ready. 

There was no difficulty about lying down in the little 
recess, for it was both wide and long enough for her to lie 
down at full length. 

This she did, and tho captain said, as he held tho plank 
in his hand with which he intended to cover her: 

“ For safety’s sake, miss, you mustn’t mind a tew dis¬ 
agreeables ! I am going to shut you in this place, but I 
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will promise not to keep you here a moment longer then I 
can help. If you hear a tremendous noise above j’uu, 
don’t you mind. You won’t be hurt, and all you have 
got to "do is to keep quiet." 

“ I will obey your instructions faithfully.” 

“ That’s right, then! Keep still, and I will come and 
release you as soon as I am able.” 

With these words, the captain and Ned Cantle fitted 
the plank very carefully over the recess, aud no one would 
have dreamed for a moment that thcro was such a hiding- 
place in existence. 

“Now, Blueskin,” said the captain, “and you too, Ned, 
I have got tp dispose of you, and in a word I can tell you 
how I intend to do it.” 

“How—how?” 

“Well, my cargo is a great quantity of alo in hogs¬ 
heads. There they are, look!” 

The captain waved his lantern in one direction, and 
then a number of casks piled up became visible. 

“Now, those casks are full,” he said, “with the excep¬ 
tion of three.” 

“And you will put us into two of them ?” 

“Just so.” 

“Be quick then, I beg!” 

“ All in good time! Here’s yours.” 

The captain paused before a cask which, in appearance, 
no way differed from the rest. 

He tapped it with his knuckles to show that it was 
empty, and then raised the head. 

“Now then,” he cried, “jump in! You will be all 
right!” 

Blueskin sprang into the cask without hesitation, and 
the captain occupied himself with fixing the head in. 

While doing so, he said: 

“ Don’t be alarmed if 1 roll you about a little, or if you 
hear a tremendous noise. You are safe, and can como to 
no hurt.” 

“ All right!” 

By the time he had said this, the captain had completed 
his task, and Blueskin was a prisoner. 

He now turned round to Ned C'antle, whom he served in 
a precisely similar manner. 

Neither of them fully understood what the captain 
meant to do, but they were certain his scheme fur baffling 
the Thames police was not yet completed. 

With a great amount of impatience and anxiety, they 
awaited the result. 

Scarcely had the sound of the captain’s footsteps died 
away than they heard many hoarso voices, and the 
trampling of heavy feet. 

Before they had time to speculate upon this occurrence, 
the casks in which the fugitives were concealed were 
turned over on to their sides, and then rolled to a con¬ 
siderable distance, much to their personal discomfiture. 

But they were miudful of the injunctions they had re¬ 
ceived from the captain, and remained perfectly silent. 

When the casks had been rolled to a certain spot, they 
were set up on end again. 

They were then allowed to remain. 

But a terrific lumbering followed, for which the words 
of the captain had in part prepared them. 

This continued for some time, but what it meant they 
could not form the least idea. 

Suddenly, however, they were startled by hearing a loud 
voice say: 

“Ahoy—ahoy! Below there ! All hands on deck!” 


CIIAPTEB 0CCCXX. 

the r.ivEP. roLicE ap.f, baffled nr tiie ingenuity or 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE SAUCY KATE 

A cloud of mystery completely enveloped the Saucy 
Kate, and Blueskin was oue of those who failed to pene¬ 
trate it. 

What was the meaning of what had just taken place he 
could not conceive. 

But though he was so entirely in the dark, there is no 
reason why tire reader should he, aud therefore, before wo 
proceed any further, wo will explain some of the mysteries 
connected with this vessel. 

In the first place, she was, as may have been expected, a 
smuggler. 

With all the details of this, however, wo will not trouble 


the reader, for they have no immediate connection with 
our story. 

Let it suffice to say that tho hiding-place at the bottom 
of the vessel—and which was so cleverly concealed as to 
absolutely defy detection—had been constructed for the 
purpose of storing lace and silk goods, or other articles of 
groat value that are comprised in a small compass. 

Wo have seen that it was quite large enough to contain 
Edgworth Boss, for it was empty, its contents having been 
cleverly disposed of some time before. 

We may state that the Saucy Kate was looked upon as a 
vessel sailing between London and Amsterdam, and en¬ 
gaged in legitimate trade. 

And this was the case, but she did a little smuggling 
safely and quietly, thus differing from thoso vessels that 
openly professed to do nothing else hut cheat the Customs. 

On the present occasion, the Saucy Kate was making a 
return voyage, and had no contraband articles whatever 
on board, being freighted with strong ale, which was to 
be delivered at Amsterdam. 

The Thames police had some suspicions of her, but no 
positive information. 

Tho captain was now in a position to laugh them to 
scoru, should they board his vessel. 

The hiding-place in which Edgworth Bess was bestowed 
had escaped detection many times when a close search had 
been made, and therefore it was only fair to infer that it 
would do so on the qiresent occasion. 

But the captain resolved to make assurance doubly 
sure. 

BlueskiD, too, and Ned Cantle might he said to be per¬ 
fectly safe. 

The captain, however, had more, than a desire to savo 
them for their own sakes alone, though he was willing 
enough. 

But it was manifestly to his interest to do so, for if the 
fugitives were discovered concealed on board his vessel, 
the consequences would be most serious to him, as he 
would at once ho connected with somo daring offenders 
against the laws. 

What we have just said will be quite sufficient to make 
clear how highly important it was to his interests to con¬ 
ceal the fugitives effectually; and tho means which he 
adopted were well calculated to achieve the end in view. 

After leaving Ned Cantle in the cask, the captain 
hastened on to the deck, where he gave some hasty instruc¬ 
tions to about half a dozen of his crew, who disappeared 
at once into the interior of the vessel. 

In accordance with the commands they had received, 
they rolled the two casks containing Blueskin and Ned 
Cantlo from their present position, and placed them upon 
end immediately above the hiding-place where Edgworth 
Bess lay. 

This done, they set to work upon tho full casks, and 
removing them from where they stood, stacked them up in 
rows, until the two containing our friends were quite 
hidden from view. 

Long practice had made those men skilful in handling 
these large casks, and they performed their arduous 
labour with great ease and rapidity. 

In much loss time than one would have considered 
possible for the performance of such an amount of work, 
they had removed the whole of the casks, and stacked 
them up in a manner that would prevent all suspicion of 
their having been removed. 

In the meantime, let us see what was goiug on on deck. 

After issuing his orders to the men, the captain looked 
towards the boat containing tho river police, and found 
that it was much nearer than before. 

Several shots had been fired, doubtless as signals for 
the Saucy Kate to heave-to; hut no notice had been taken 
of them. 

The captain took a telescope, and had a good look at the 
vessel in chase. 

She was coming along at an alarming rate, and even as 
the captain gazed another pistol was fired. | 

He saw the flash of blue smoke, and then the next 
moment the report reverberated over the sunlit waters. 

After noting the distance between them, the captain 
shook his head, and muttered : 

I We are not ready to heave-to yet ; hut we will reply 
to their signal, and that will give us time.” 

He took a pistol from his pocket .as ho uttered thesa 
words, and fired. i 
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It was a large holster pistol, and the report sounded 
with great effect. 

Scarcely had the echoes died away than it was replied 
to by another shot from the police vessel, after which there 
could he no reasonable pretence for not attending to tho 
order to heave-to. 

Tho captain therefore was compelled to Issue the 
necessary directions to his men, though he would fain 
have put it off a little while. 

Still a considerable distance intervened between the two 
vessels, and some time would necessarily have to elapse 
before the police could board. 

Before then, the captain hoped that all his arrange¬ 
ments would be completed. 

The Saucy Kate was now brought-to, and her rapid 
motion was exchanged for a dull, plunging movement. 

The captain watched the approach of the pursuing 
vessel with groat interest, and he could not repress a cer¬ 
tain amount of admiration when ho saw how skilfully she 
was handled. 

At length the pob'ce vessel was near enough to be hailed, 
and the captain resolved to boldly take tho lead in the 
affair. 

Seizing a speaking-trumpet, he placed it to his lips, and 
shouted: 

“ Boat ahoy! Who arc you ?” 

There was an immediate commotion on board the other 
vessel, and then a voice replied: 

“ His Majesty’s Thames Police! Hcave-to!" 

“Hcave-to it is! Do you want to come on board ?” 

IC'V'pq !** 

‘•All right !■’ 

No more was said, and the police rapidly approached. 

The two vessels were now very close together—so clsso 
that they could sco on to each other’s decks. 

A fow more minutes only would have to elapse, and 
then they would be alongside. 

It was at this juncture that the captain passed the word 
for all hands to como on deck. 

He was obeyed with true naval promptitude, and shortly 
had the satisfaction of learning that his instructions had 
been fully and completely carried out. 

This took a great load off his heart, and he advanced to 
meet the officers with a smiling face. 

As the two vessels touched, ropes were thrown, and 
they were made fast to each other. 

Sword in hand, the officer in command sprang on board 
the Saucy Kate. 

lie was well backed up by his men. 

“ What’s amiss?” asked the captain, with wen-affected 
astonishment. 

“ You need not ask that question! Wo want three 
fugitives from justice who got on board your vessel while 
VjU were in the Pool. Save all bother by giving them up. 
It will be your best plan!” 

The captain shook his head. 

“ Don’t be such a fool,” continued the officer, “ as to 
pretend that you know nothing about it! If you are wise, 
you will keep yourself out of trouble by giving them up 
at once!’’ 

“ Who do you want ?” 

“ You know very well who I want; but I see you are 
not inclined to act openly with me as you might do, and so 
I shall search the vessel at once. If I find them, I warn 
you the consequences will be serious to yourself!” 

“ If you are in search of any persons who have got on 
beard in the Pool, you will not find them. You are in 
somo error. I have only my own crew on board.” 

This was said in a tone of voice that staggered the 
officer; for, bo it remembered, he had only a suspicion 
that the fugitives were on board. 

Nevertheless, he did not allow tho effect of the captain's 
words to bo visible, but said: 

“ I can’t take you at your word. Your conduct has 
been altogether very suspicious.” 

“ As how, sir ? As how ?” asked the captain. 

“ Why did you ’not attend to our signal, iu the first 
place, and lay-to ?” 

“ We did lay-to.” 

“ But not till after great delay.” 

“ Well, I know nothing about that. I was down in the 
cabin, and upon receiving a report I came on deck. I 
could not make you out to be river police, however. Tho 
vessel was tho reason of that!” 


“ There may be something in what you say. We got 
this vessel at a moment’s notice, in order to continue tho 
pursuit, our own boat having been dashed to pieces against 
London Bridge. But that is neither hero nor there. I 
have my suspicions, and I do not intend to cast off until 
I have searched your vessel thoroughly in every 
port.” 

11 Very good, sir. I don’t wish to hinder you in the 
slightest. You have my full permission to search as much 
as ever you think proper; but, if you find anything on 
board besides my own crew and tho hogsheads of ale 
which form the cargo, 1 will take the consequences !” 

“ You will have to do that, rely upon it. Now, my 
men, keep a sharp look-out around you! Half a dozen 
follow me!” 

Six men rose up and followed their officer, who at once 
descended into the interior of the vessel. 

Here they dispersed themselves, and every corner was 
rigidly searched. 

But all was straightforward, and just as it should be. 
At last they descended into the hold, where they saw 
the casks stored up in the manner we have described. 

To have removed these casks would have been a greater 
amount of labour than the officer would have been justified 
in taking. 

The casks were, however, tapped with the butt-ends of 
pistols; but the uniform dull sound that was produced 
showed at once that they were filled with liquor. 

But although they did not remove these casks, they 
searched all round and about them; for tho police wero 
not slow to perceive that they would form capital hiding- 
places. 

Nothing, however, was found, and so, after a great deal 
more searching, they came on deck. 

The captain now began to congratulate himself that 
he should be able to get rid of his unwelcome visitors, but 
he was disappointed. 

As ho came up the ladder on to the deck, a brilliant 
idea entered the head of the officer in command. 

He fancied the three fugitives wore on board, but that 
they were disguised as part of tho captain’s crew. 

He resolved to satisfy himself upon this point. 

He was sure no one was below, and when ho came on 
deck tho men were all standing in a throng engaged in 
conversation. 

Tho captain came towards him as soon as he appeared, 
but that worthy could tell by the expression of his face 
that there was something more in store. 

“This is the Saucy Kate, is it nut?” asked the officer, 
when the captain approached. 

“ Yes, sir, it is,” was the reply, given civilly and respect¬ 
fully enough. 

“ What is the number of your crew ? H 

“ Fourteen.” 

“Does that includo yourself ?” 

“No.” 

“Very good. Smithson!” 

“ Yes, sir,” said one of the police. 

“ Go down into the cabin with the captain, and como 
back with the ship’s book. We will have the crew mus¬ 
tered.” 

The captain’s eye twinkled when he heard this order, 
because ho knew very well the police officer was on a 
wrong scent. 

He followed Smithson down into tho cabin, and gave 
him tho ship’s book, containing tho names of the crew. 

He quickly returned with it. 

The officer first of all ran his eye down the list of 
names. 

They were fourteen in number, so in that respect tho 
captain spoke truth. 

He could tell, too, by the appearance of the roll that 
the register had not been meddled with. 

Had tho ruse which ho suspected have been put into 
execution, lie would have infallibly detected it. 

Tho captain was contented enough. 

One by one the officer called out the names as they stood 
on the book, and as ho did so the men came forward and 
answered, and then stood apart. 

When lie had done, tho officer found that the number of 
the crew was quite correct. 

Nothing, therefore, was left for him to do, but to admit 
that his suspicions were groundless, and to tak* his do« 
parture. 
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He did this with a very had grace indeed, and got into 
his hoat along with his men with a discomfited air. 

No other course of action was open to him, however 

He was compelled to go, and he had satisfied himself 
by a rigid personal examination that thoso he sought were 
not on board. 

Reluctantly he gave the order to cast off. 

His men were not less sullen than himself, for it seemed 
pretty evident that they had taken all their trouble for 
nothing. 

Having made so groat a mistake, as to suppose the 
fugitives were on board the Saucy Kate, they imagined 
all hope of achieving their purpose was at an end. 

The fugitives doubtless were far enough off by this 
time. 

Such were the thoughts that filled their minds as they 
cast off. 

They quickly dropped astern, and the order was given 
for the Saucy Kate to get under-weigh. 

When the commanding officer saw her spread her white 
sails to the breeze, the fancy somehow or other came over 
his mind that the thousand pounds offered by Wild were 
drifting away. 

Minute as his search had been, ho now grew doubtful 
of it. 

His feelings were shared in by his crew, and to such an 
extent, that it was agreed that, as they could not possibly 
do any good by returning to London, they would take 
their course down the river so as to keep the Saucy Kate 
full in view. 


CHAPTER CCCCXXI. 

EDGWORTH BESS IS RESCUED AT A CRITICAL MOMENT, 

AND THE THAMES TOLICE STILL KEEP IN THE WAKE OF 

THE SAUCY KATE. 

Once more, then, did our friends have occasion to con¬ 
gratulate themselves upon having had another narrow 
escape from their foes. 

It was not until he had got the Saucy Kate fairly under- 
weigh, and had left the police vessel far astern, that the 
captain ventured to release our friends from their place of 
imprisonment. 

Then ho descended. 

First, however, the casks had to be removed; but this 
was at length happily accomplished, and Blueskin and 
Ned (Jantlo were released from the casks in which they 
had been confined. 

They were very much cramped, of course, and generally 
uncomfortable. 

Rut such minor inconveniences as these they thought 
nothing of, being heartily glad to find that they had es¬ 
caped the danger which had threatened them. 

Their next care was to release Edgworth Bess, and the 
casks were removed from over the plank for that pur¬ 
pose. 

The lid was then raised. 

Ejaculations of surprise and grief came, however, from 
their lips. 

Edgworth Boss was there, but she was lying in her 
prison as though lifeless. 

She presented, indeed, every appearance of a corpse, 
and of the corpse of one who had died anything but a 
comfortable death. 

Her lips were wide apart and flecked with foam, while 
her body was drawn up as though from the iufluence of a 
spasm of more than mortal agony. 

Her hands were tightly clenched and bleeding. 

Blueskin staggered back when this horrible spectacle 
burst upon his vision, 

“Good heavens!” he cried, “what can be the meaning 
of all this ?” 

“Quick—quick!” said the captain, addressing Ned 
Cantle, who stood stock-still with surprise—“quick— 
quick! Help me to raise her and carry her on deck! I 
see it all now, and I trust we are not too late. That 
place must have been air-tight, or nearly so, and she has 
been suffocated!” 

Tlio captain had hit upon the true solution of this 
terrible occurrence. 

The little recess was indeed almost air-tight. 

It was some time before Edgworth Bess felt the suffo¬ 
cating sensation como over her, but when it did come, it 
was truly terriblo. 


She gasped painfully for breath. 

Clenching her hands, she struck violently against the 
coffin-like sides of her hiding-place, and strove to shriek 
aloud for aid. 

But a faint, inarticulate murmur alone came from her 
lips, and the sound she produced by striking with her 
fists against the woodwork was so slight, that it was not 
audible above the plashing of the waves against the sides 
of tho vessel. 

Still she continued her frantic efforts, though all she 
did was to still further exhaust herself. 

Blood streamed from her delicato hands as she bruised 
them against the hard timbers; but she heeded it 
not. 

She continued her exertions with the same vigour. 

At last her strength failed her. 

Foam gathered about her lips, and dreadful pains 
racked her limbs. 

Then all became a blank. 

She was in this death-like state when the officers 
examined the hold. 

In one way it was as well that she had swooned, or 
some faint sound might have reached the acute ears of 
those suspicious men. 

But all was as silent as the very grave itself. 

Ned Cantle sprang forward m a moment to obey tho 
captain’s command, which was certainly a good one; for, 
under the circumstances, nothing better could bo done 
than to take the poor sufferer on to the deck. 

Blueskin followed like one stupified, for ho fully believed 
that the young girl was dead. 

S uch was not the case, however. 

She still lived; though if she had remained much longer 
in that recess, she would have ceased to exist. 

Upon getting her on deck, every attention was paid to 
her, and ere long they had the satisfaction of seeing her 
recover from what boro so close a semblance to death 
itself as to be undistinguhhable from it. 

The fresh sea air soon had the effect of completely 
restoring her, though she was very, very weak. 

Wo altogether despair of being able to convey an idea 
of Blueskin’s joy when he saw her once more in life. 

“ Cheer up!” said the captain—“ all is well! In twelve 
hours at least we shall come in sight of tho coast of 
Holland, that is, if this favourable weather continues. Bo 
of good heart—the danger is past!” 

This accident to Edgworth Bess had the effect of 
driving out of Blueskin’s mind tho course of action he had 
decided upon. 

How long liis forgetfulness would havo lasted is hard to 
say. 

It was Edgworth Bess herself who reminded him of 
it. 

Ho promised to see to it without delay, and started off 
to confer with the captain. 

Of course, the sooner he was put on shore the better, 
inasmuch as he shuuld arrive in London all the more 
speedily. 

Ho was already much further down the river than he 
intended to be, and therefore he resolved to leave as soon 
as possible. 

With this view, he approached the captain and made 
him acquainted with his intentions. 

“ It is impossible!” was the reply. 

“ Impossible ? How so ?” 

“Take this telescope and look through it—that will 
give you tho best answer to your question!” 

Not without a certain amount of surprise, Blueskin took 
the telescope as he had been directed. 

“Now!" continued the captain—“just look in our 
wake, will you, and tell me what you can see ?” 

Blueskin levelled the instrument in the direction indi¬ 
cated, and, after looking about for a moment, he caught 
sight of some small object. 

He looked at it with more attention, and adjusted tho 
focus of the telescope so as to suit his eye. 

He then caught sight of a vessel, upon tho white sails of 
which tho morning sun shone with great power and 
beauty. 

Slio was too far off for her crew to be perceived, and yet 
there she was, clearly enough following dead in their 
wake. 

“What do yon mako her out to be?” asked the cap¬ 
tain, after a pause. 
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1 "I cannot make her out to be anything else hut a 
ressel!” 

“ You do not recognise her, then ?” 

“No!” 

“It is the vessel containing the river police, who paid 
us a visit a little while ago!” 

“Then they are retreating ?” 

“Nothing of the kind! They have evidently changed 
their course. They have tacked round.” 

“Are they following us?” 

“Yes! and they rnanago to keep just about the same 
distance in the rear.” 

“ But what can be their motive ?” 

“ That is best known to themselves.” 

“ Cannot you hazard a guess ?” 

“Well, yes! If I am to give my opinion, it is this— 
they are not altogether satisfied with their search, and are 
following us in tho hope of being able to make out some¬ 
thing.” 

“ Do you think so ?” 

“I feel pretty well sure of it. So you see now how it 
is that it is impossible for you to land—at any rate, just at 
present.. I have no doubt they are watching us closely 
with their glasses, and they would at once perceive you 
put off in a boat. No, it must not be thought of just at 
present!” 

“But at night?” urged Blueskin. 

“ Well, that will be another matter; but I fancy we 
shall bo fairly out to sea by that time. We must wait and 
see, however; perhaps we shall tiro the patience of those 
gentlemen yonder!” 

This was but a poor consolation, though. Blueskin 
could see very plainly that it would never do to attempt 
to effect a landing, for, if he did, their position would bo 
dangerous in the extreme. 

He did not make Edgworth Bess acquainted with the 
exact stato of affairs, but simply told her that at present 
it would be unsafe for him to land, as the vessel contain¬ 
ing the police officers was in sight; but he assured her 
that he would go on shore at the first opportunity. 

With this the poor girl was obliged to bo content, 
though she shed tears of bitter anguish when she thought 
of Jack Sheppard’s terrible situation. 

The Sauov Kate was now under full sail, and scudding 
over the smooth surface of the Thames before a brisk 
wind. 

Still, as they looked back from time to time, they could 
perceive tho police vessel apparently just the same dis¬ 
tance in the rear. 

Blueskin himself was not a whit less anxious than Edg¬ 
worth Bess. 

Fain would he, at all risks, have made his way to the 
shore, and hastened on to London, for ho felt that Jack 
stood greatly in need of his aid and assistance. 

But while the present state of things continued it was 
impossible. 

As the Thames grew wider and wider, and of necessity 
the shore more and more distant, Blueskin’s anxiety in¬ 
creased. 

Then he noticed, too, that the wind increased greatly in 
force, though it was still nothing more than what a sailor 
would call a stiff and favourable breeze. 

If the force of the wind, however, continued to increase, 
that breeze would soon become a gale. 

As v, matter of course, the speed of the Saucy Kate was 
much increased, but the wind enabled the police to main¬ 
tain the same distance. 

Blueskin was in despair. 

He wished the speed of tho vessel to be retarded, not 
accelerated. 

At length, so much did the breeze increase that it was 
found necessary to take in some of the sails. 

And now a preternatural darkness began to spread it- 
scl' over the surface of the water. 

Clouds began to pile themselves up in the sky, and the 
waves had a strange lurid tint. 

The air, too, became perceptibly colder. 

More sail was now taken in, but still the Saucy Kate 
ploughed the waters at a furious rate. 

Darker and darker grew the sky, and tho weather por¬ 
tents became more and more ominous. 

Blueskin had all this time been watching the vessel in 
the rear, but now he rose to his feet with the intention of 
seeking out the captain. 


He found him, with an unusually grave-looking face, 
watching the clouds above. 

“ What is your opinion of tho weather ?” asked Blue¬ 
skin, eagerly. 

The captain shook his head. 

“ If I am any judge in such matters, wo shall have a 
rougher night than has been known upon this coast for 
years.” 

“ What shall you do ?” 

“Keep right ahead. The storm will bo much worse 
near the land than it will be out in the Northern Ocean.” 

“Where are we now ?” 

“ Juflt beyond Sheerness. If the galo will only hold off 
a little while, we shall be well out at sea, and then I shall 
care little, for the Saury !£»£© is a good vessel, and has 
braved many a storm.” 

With those words, tho captain moved off to give some 
necessary directions to his crew. 

Blueskin looked about him with a heavy and foreboding 
heart. 

Fate seemed set against his return to London. 

To think of landing now was nothing short of mad¬ 
ness, and so he said not a word further upon the subject. 

Indeed, his whole attention was absorbed by the stato 
of the weather. 

The wind still continued to blow steadily from ono 
point, and tho Saucy Kate flew on before the breeze like 
some light bird. 

But 1 he clouds got thicker and thicker. 

They gradually spread themselves until they covered 
the whole face of the firmament. 

The sea looked white and angry. 

The captain was continuously employed in giving orders 
to the men for tho management of the ship. 

To do this he was compelled to use the speaking-trumpet, 
for the wind had now increased to such an extent that ho 
could scarcely make his own voice heard above it. 

As they got further and further from the land, the vio¬ 
lence of the wind and waves increased, until presently 
there came from behind one of the clouds a vivid flash of 
lightning. 

' For a moment every object for miles round could be dis¬ 
tinctly seen, and then double darkness followed. 

Then came an awful rattling peal of thunder. 

The storm had now begun in earnest. 


CHAPTER CCCCXXII. 

JACK SHEPPARD AWAKES AND ITNDS HIMSELF THE INMATE 

OF A NEWGATE CELL, AND JONATHAN WILD DICTATES 

A LETTER TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 

Let us onco more take a peep at the interior of New¬ 
gate. 

It is to that strong room in which Jack Sheppard is 
confined that we would wish to direct the attention of 
the reader. 

The time is the day succeeding the night upon which 
Jack Sheppard was again made the inmate of the gloomy 
City prison. 

That same day when Edgworth Bess and Blueskin on 
the Thames were in so perilous a position. 

It was a bright, beautiful, sunshiny day that made even 
dingy London streets look pleasant, but no rays of tho 
glorious sunlight made their way into the strong room. 

It was but a dim reflected light that at the best of times 
made its way through the grated windows, and on tho 
present occasion all that told of tho brilliancy of the sun 
was a slight increase in the reflected light. 

Jonathan Wild had so far been as good as his word. 

He had not left that strong room for an instant. 

With the jar of brandy by his side, he had sat with his 
bleared and bloodshot eyes fixed upon his victim. 

Scarcely had he for an instant relaxed the fixity of his 
gaze. 

lie watched Jack Sheppard as some wild animal might 
be expected to watch some unusually tempting and de¬ 
licate prey 

At the slightest movement that was made by the un¬ 
conscious prisoner, he would start violently, aud lay his 
hand upon his pistol. 

But up to the present time the movements Jack had 
made consisted merely in rolling over restlessly, or moving 
his arms above his head. 
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He had not yet .wakened to the knoavledgo of where 
he was. 

It seemed so strange that Jonathan Wild should adhere 
closely to the resolution he had expressed. 

One would have thought that, seeing the condition of his 
prisoner, he would have left him for a brief space of time, 
while he paid a visit to his own house. 

But no—Jonathan never moved. 

Whatever desire he might have felt to view the ruins 
of his habitation he repressed. 

He seemed to forget everything in his one great pur¬ 
pose. 

It absorbed all. 

This proved, then, that he was fully in earnest in what 
he had said. 

lie had learned with comparative indifference the con¬ 
dition of his son, and when asked if he would like to sse 
him, as ho was merely in the prison, ho returned a snarling 
negative, at the same time repeating the resolution he had 
made. 

This, indeed, was carrying out his intentions to the very 
letter, for he need not have been absent more than a few 
minutes for this purpose. 

Whether time would have the effect of relaxing this 
rigid adherence to his resolution remains to be seen. 

His self-imposed imprisonment had not yet lasted long 
enough for the novelty to wear off and to become tiresome. 

Such a ghastly and horrible-looking object as the thief- 
taker was at this time had probably never been seen in 
Newgate. 

His whole aspect was frightful in the extreme, and now 
his countenance was inflamed by the quantity of brandy 
ho had drunk. 

But this was apparently the only effect which the fiery 
stimulant produced upon him. 

The thief-taker had partaken of a slight breakfast which 
had been brought to him in the cell, and since that time 
he had remained alone with his victim, and undisturbed. 

What were his reflections during this period would in¬ 
deed be hard to sav. 

The only interruption he had had was caused by Mr. 
Snoxall, who called to look at liis new patient. 

He declared Jack to be in a sound and deep slumber, 
which would strengthen and do him more good than all 
the drugs in the world. 

After the departure of the apothecary, Wild had taken 
another deep (fraught of brandy, and then resumed his 
meditations and watching. 

Towards mid-day the character of Jack's sleep changed. 

It no longer continued tranquil and trance-like, as it 
had done. 

He moved about wildly, and uttered incoherent cries. 

He was dreaming, and going through the transactions 
of the night before. 

He muttered incessantly, and Jonathan endeavoured to 
catch his meaning. 

In this manner the thief-taker discovered that he and 
Blueskin Lad broken into the house, and, having first 
robbed it, had set fire to it. 

The words which he kept uttering induced Wild to rise 
and make an examination of the prisoner’s pockets. 

In them h» found amplo confirmation of Jack’s mutter- 
ings. 

He recognised the different articles as ho rapidly 
brought them into view with all the dexterity of an ac¬ 
complished pickpocket. 

He could tell just what part of his house had been 
rifled, and ho swore horribly as he transferred the valu¬ 
ables to his own pocket, leaving Jackwithout anything at 
all. 

This done, Wild shrank back in his seat and awaited 
the awakening of his victim. 

This would, he felt sure, ere long take place, and ho 
looked forward with evident gratification to tho moment 
when Jack should first discover where ho was. 

As he had expected, he had not long to wait. 

Soon after noon hail passed, Jack opened his eyes. 

At first Wild did not know this, for Jack lay -with his 
face turned towards the wall. 

As might be supposed, he was at first only in a semi¬ 
conscious state. 

He looked about him dreamingly, evidently not know¬ 
ing where he was. 

Hio whole mind was a blank to him. 


But by degrees his memory cam? back to him, and al¬ 
most unconsciously he found himself striving to recollect 
what had last happened to him. 

For a time he was baffled, but by beginning at a certain 
point, he was able to proceed up to the time when he had 
stood on the muddy shore and endeavoured to push the 
boat into the stream. 

But he could go no further. 

After that memory seemed annihilated. 

In vain he strove to force his remombrance further. 
Then, naturally enough, he began to wonder where he 
was and what had happened to him. 

How was it, he asked himself, that he was lying there 
without being able to remember anything about it ? 

He was bewildered. 

And while these thoughts were chasing themselves 
rapidly through his brain, lie remained perfectly still. 

By degrees, however, ho began to realise that there was 
before him a rough stone wall. 

Then he wondered again where be could be, with a 
stone wall so near to Litn. 

Strangely enough, he never surmised for a moment 
that he was once more an inmate of Newgate. 

That contingency was so terrible a one, however, that 
it never once occurred to him. 

Ho resolved to look further. 

It is easy to account for his dreamy state, and the want 
of energy he displayed, by the quantity of blood which he 
had lost from his wound. 

By degrees, however, he grew stronger. 

He glanced upward at the wall without turning his 
head in the least. 

Still nothing but the rough stone wall met his gaze. 
Then, like a lightning's flash, the idea entered his mind 
that he was either dreaming or else the inmate of a cell in 
Newgate. 

It could not be the former. 

He was quite sure that lie Was wide awake. 

It was too horrible to think the latter. 

Aud yet it must be so! 

With a scream he raised himself upon the bed, though 
only slightly, for ho found himself almost destitute of 
strength. 

But the one hasty glance which he cast around con¬ 
vinced him that his worst forebodings were realised. 

The rough walls, the arched roof, the heavy iron door, 
and the grated window, they could not possibly belong to 
any other place than a cell in Newgate. 

It was at this moment that a horrible, low, chuckling 
laugh broke upon his ear. 

Instinctively and involuntarily he turned his head in 
the direction from which the sound proceeded. 

For one moment his eyes met those of his mortal foe 
gleaming upon him. 

The same glance revealed the hideous face aud form of 
the thief-taker, from whose lips the chuckling sound had 
come. 

! Jack Sheppard, as soon as he caught sight of him, 
uttered a scream. 

For a moment his lost strength caino hack to him. 

That one glance at his enemy seemed to make him 
acquainted with all that had taken place. 

With the scream we have mentioned still trembling on 
his lips, Jack Sheppard sprang from the rude bed. 
Jonathan W T ild started up with his pistol in his hand. 
But this alarm was needless. 

The prisoner’s sudden accession of strength vanished 
as quickly as it came. 

He staggered for a moment, aud then fell to the floor of 
the cell. 

There was a man outsido the door who was, by the 
directions of the Governor, stationed there on guard, and 
now he made his appearance. 

By his aid, Jack was raised, and unresistingly laid at 
full length upon the bed. 

But Jack had not lost his consciousness this time. 

It was his body that had failed him, not his mind. 

He knew perfectly well what 'they were about, but he 
could not, for tho life of him, make a single movement. 

Oh, that was a horrible situation to bo placed in ! 

To have the body like a mass of inert clay, and ths 
mind strong within. 

He could not even move his lips enough to speak, bo 
thoroughly prostrated was he. 
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But his brightly gleaming eyes showed what his feelings 
were. 

With what words could we hope to convey to the reader 
an idea of Jack Sheppard’s mind at this moment ? 

How awful, tinder the circumstances we have mentioned, 
must have been his feelings when he found himself, after 
all his pains, once more the inmate of a Newgate cell, and 
with his deadly enemy, Jonathan "Wild, watching over 
him! 

And to be so powerless as he was, too ! 

Oh, his heart swelled almost to bursting! 

His brain burned, and he felt almost as though he should 
go mad. 

Insanity then might even have been a blessing, and not 
a <-urse. 

But he was denied the sweet oblivion of madness. 

His body destined to lie in that deathlike state, and yet 
to be in full possession of all his mental faculties 1 

No. 88.—BluesKjx. 


That was a revenge more deep and subtle than the l 
thief-taker, with all his cunning, had been able to 1 
think of. ! 

It is some consolation, though, to be aware of the fact a 
that Wild did not thoroughly comprehend Jack’s condition, 3 
Had he done so, his exultation would- have been much •- 
greater than it was. \ 

He did uot thiuk he was able to bear or understand r 

what was going on, and in this belief, after once more | 

glancing in his face, he left him, to resume his old position j 
in the arm-chair by the table. _ • 

By degrees Jack grew calmer, but it was not unlil Ins | 
mind was almost exhausted. f 

Then he begau to speculate upon all that bad occurred, j 
and wondered what had happened to Blueskin and Edg- 
worth Bess after be bad fallen. 6 

It was only natural for him to suppose tha.t they uau j 
been taken prisoners, like himself. 
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Probably, at that moment, lie thought, they were the 
oceupants of cells adjoining his. 

So anxious did he feol upon this point, that if ho had 
possessed the power, he would have addressed himself to 
Jonathan Wild, and sought to elicit something from 
him. 

But he could not articulate a murmur. 

How long he lay thus, a prey to the most bitter thoughts 
that could agitate one’s mind, ho knew not, but he was 
aroused by hearing a slight souud. 

A strong effort enabled him to turn his eyes in the di¬ 
rection from whence it came. 

Then the door opened, and the Governor of Newgate 
entered. 

He walked straight up to the thief-taker, without pay¬ 
ing the least attention to the prisoner. 

“ I am glad you have come!” growled Wild. “ I want 
pen, ink, aud paper!” 

“ All right, Mr. Wild; you shall have them.” 

The Governor called the man on guard, and then des¬ 
patched him for the articles named. 

A silence ensued during his absence. Meanwhile, Jack 
lay listening and wonderiug what was going to take 
place. 

In a few minutes the man returned, and the tliiugs were 
put down ou the table. 

“ Mr. Noakes,” said Wild, as soon as the turnkey had 
withdrawn, “I want you to write a letter, at my dictation.” 

“ Very good, Mr. Wild. I shall be happy to serve you 
any way that lies in my power.” 

“ Bah ! Stuff! I would not havo troubled you, only 
I am in such pain myself. I am suffering the tortures of 
the damned!” 

“ That is some consolation,” thought Jack, who could 
hear perfectly all that was said. 

“ Who do you want the letter written to ?” asked the 
Governor, as he placed the paper before him, and dipped 
the pen in the ink. 

“ To the Secretary of State !” 

“ Very good, Mr. Wild. When you are ready, I am 
waiting.” 

“ Pour yourself out a drop of brandy, and then we will 
begin!” 

With this command the Governor seemed by no means 
displeased, and he poured out the liquor, first handing the 
cup to tko thief-taker, and then drinking some himself. 

Once again he took up the pen, and then Wild said: 

“ Head the letter * Newgate !’ ” 

“ It is done!” 

“Begin thus: 

“ ‘ Most honourable lord : 

“ ‘ This letter comes from the most humble and obedient 
of all your honourable lordship's humble and obedient 
servants!’ 

“ Have you done that ?” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Go on, then : 

“ ‘The matter upon which I make bold to address your 
honourable lordsliip is a most important one, which, it is 
hoped, will be my excuse for so doing. I have the satis¬ 
faction of informing you that, early this morning, 1 was 
fortunate enough to re-capture that daring, double-dyed 
villain, Jack Sheppard, the housebreaker. It was not 
without receiving many grievous hurts that I succeeded 
in effecting his capture. But I did succeed, in spite of the 
personal consequences to myself! The rascal would have 
escaped, in a boat which he was just pushing off from the 
shore, if I had not levelled ono of my pistols at him, and 
brought him down. He is wounded, but not dangerously, 
though he is in a state of great weakness. From this ho 
will shortly recover, and 1 have to pray that your honour¬ 
able lordship will order his execution to take place as 
soon ns ever he is well enough for the performance of the 
ceremony'. In the meantime, in order to guard against, 
the possibility of his making another escape, I have placed 
myself in his cell, where ii is my intention to remain until 
I see him led out for execution. He has burned my house 
down, and I have sustained grievous bodily injury at his 
hands ; but, if your honourable lordship will attend to the 
humble petition of your obedient servant, and havo him 
executed as soon as ho is strong enough, 1 will bo re¬ 
sponsible for his safe keeping in the meantime, and will 
guarantee that he does not make another escape.’ ” 


CHAPTER CCCCXXIII. 

THE WARRANT FOR THE EXECUTION OF JACK SHEPPARD 
ARRIVES AT NEWGATE. 

Thus far, Mr. Wild. 

He paused, and then said : 

“ Have you got that much, Mr. Noakes ?** 

“ Yes.” 

“Read it to me, then.” 

The Governor of Newgate obeyed. 

Jonathan listened with the greatest complacency, and 
then continued: 

“ I think that will do very well indeed. You can just 
put my name at the bottom of it.” 

“ Very good, Mr. Wild. It is done.” 

“ Seal it, then, and let it be delivered at once. Let the 
bearer wait, and, if possible, return with a reply.” 

“ It shall be done.” 

“ Be off at once, then.” 

This was all the thanks the Governor got for the trouble 
he had taken. 

He hastily left the cell, however, and the precious 
missive was immediately dispatched. 

All this Jack Sheppard had plainly heard, and fully 
understood. 

Jonathan Wild intended that he should do so. 

He drank deeply of the brandy that was before him, 
and waited with impatient eilenco for tho return of the 
messenger. 

He had a long time to wait. 

By slow degrees the faint glimmer of light that pene¬ 
trated into the cell faded away. 

Darkness came on rapidly, and soon had hid the thief- 
taker’s victim from his view. 

But Jonathan, in defiance of all the rules and regula¬ 
tions of the prison, vociferously demanded a light. 

He was supplied with a candle, though the Governor 
protested against It. 

But it was no good. 

Once more, then, was the immovable form of Jack 
Sheppard revealed to the view of his implacable enemy. 

The rays of the candle were insufficient to illuminate 
the whole of the gloomy dungeon, hut still it was much 
better than the absolute darkness which had before 
prevailed. 

At length, worn out by watching and waiting, Jonathan 
fell off into a doze, to Which the silence, the darkness, and 
his own fatigue and weakness made him the more dis¬ 
posed. 

The slight noise made by the insertion of the key intc 
the lock of the cell door was sufficient to arouse him 
thoroughly, aud he looked about him with his eyes wide 
open. 

The next moment the door was flung open ou its 
hinges, and the Governor entered. 

In his hand he hold an open paper, which was evidently 
an official communication of some kind. 

“What is the reply to my letter?” he asked, furiously. 
“Speak! Tell me at once! How has the Secretary of 
State answered my letter ?” 

“In tho best possible manner that he could have 
answered it!” returned Mr. Noakes, in a triumphant tone 
of voice. 

“ How—how ?” 

11 Why look! Here is the warrant for the execution 
of-” 

Jonathan Wild interrupted him with a shriek before ho 
could pronounce tho name. 

The Governor started back in surprise, though he was 
tolerably well used to the thief-taker’s pleasant little 
eccentricities. 

But this shriek was truly of such an awful character 
that it staggered even him. 

“ For whom, dolt ?” roared Wild—“ for whom ?” 

“ For Jack Sheppard.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! At last—at last! Give it to me! Let 
mo look at it!—let me satisfy myself that there is no 
delusion!” 

Jonathan snatched the missive from the hands of the 
Governor of Newgate as he spoke. 

One glance, however, was quite enough to assure him 
that there was no mistake. 

His triumph knew no bounaa. 
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With tho warrant still in his linnet, he strode across the 
cell to the rude bench upon which Jack Sheppard lay. 

Wild touched his victim on tho shoulder rather roughly 
as he said, or rather shrieked; 

“Ha, ha! Who has gained tho contest? Look here, 
Jack—look here, and let your eyes ache at the sight! The 
Secretary of State has replied to my letter with a greater 
promptitude than I had expected. Hero is tho warrant for 
your execution!” 

He waved the document exultingly before the prisoner’s 
face. 

“ But what date is fixed for tho execution, Mr- Wild ?” 
the Governor ventured to ask, after a pause. 

“ Bring the light here, and let mo look!” 

Mr. Noakes sprang forward and took the candle off the 
table himself. 

Then he hastened to the thief-taker with it, and held it 
in such a manner that the light fell upon the warrant. 
Jonathan glanced his eye over it. 

The contents of such documents were familiar enough to 
him, and he did not stop to read it, but contented himself 
with looking for the date. 

“ Monday!” he cried. “ Hurrah! Monday is the day! 
That will soon be here! What day is it. to day ?” 

“ Friday.” 

“ Ha, ha! I thought so! I ought to have said what 
night i3 it! Three more nights and two more days, and 

then-The Secretary has been prompt indeed !” 

It seemed very doubtful, however, whether Jack would 
be well enough so soon. 

If not, the execution would take place when he was. 

But Jonathan determined to have some conversation 
with Mr. Snoxall upon the subject. 

The thief-taker’s elation, consequent upon the arrival of 
the warrant, lasted for some time, but at length he ex¬ 
hausted himself, and sank down upon a chair again, while 
he refreshed himself with some more draughts at the 
brandy bottle. 

Can tho reader picture to himself what the feelings of 
Jack Sheppard were ? 

Powerless to move a muscle, yet he had heard and per¬ 
fectly understood what had taken place. 

He knew ho was to be hanged on Monday. 

Monday! 

In two days’ time. 

What was to be done ? 

Was it possible that he was now doomed to meot that 
ignominious fate which had so long threatened him, but 
which he had so successfully eluded so far. 

He could look for no help from himself. 

There was no hope now—no, not the slightest hope 
of being able to make his escape. 

Even had he the strength—which he hail not—it would 
have been impossible. 

While Jonathan Wild remained in tho cell with him— 
and from his ferocious, bloodthirsty manner Jack Sheppard 
felt certain ho would be as good as his word—he would 
not bo able to tako a single step towards effecting his 
freedom. 

These were terrible reflections, and Jack felt them to 
be so. 

His case, he thought, would not have been so desperate 
were it not for his state of utter prostration. 

And yet, had he been unwounded, he could not conceal 
the conviction from his mind that he would have been 
heavily chained, and the least attempt he had made to free 
himself from the thraldom of his fetters would be noticed 
by Jonathan Wild. 

And so, probably for the very first time in his life, Jack 
Sheppard fully realised the meaning of the word despair. 

Despair of (he most awful character which can possibly 
bp conceived took possession of his mind. 

Turn in what direction he would, ho could not see the 
feeblest glimmer of hope. 

All was dark. 

Not only was he helpless, and watched by his Implacable 
foe, but he was without the prospect of anyone else being 
able to afford the least help to him. 

Jack had settled in his own mind that Blueskin and 
Edgworth Bess had been taken prisoners at tho same time 
as himself. 

Such being the case, it was quite useless for him to hope 
to receive from his faithful all}’ and coadjutor the slightest 
assistance. 


He doubtless was as zealously guarded as himself. 

“ It would be out of Eluoskin’s power to help himself ” 
he thought, “and so it is folly for me to think that ho 
would be able to help mo.” 

Thus, then, was Jack driven to look his ignominious 
fate sternly in tho face. 

His mind and spirits were crushed by the thought of 
the impossibility of an escape. 

In a space of time so short that he could count tho 
hours ho would take his last look at tho world fr.jm 
Tyburn Tree. 

Had he possessed the power, he would have writhed 
upon liia rude couch a3 these agouising thoughts passed 
through his mind. 

In tho meanwhile, Jonathan had dropped off into ono 
of his cat-Hke dozes with which he had indulged liimself 
during tho time he was in tho cell. 

Apparently he was sound asleep; and so he was, but 
the slightest possible sound would have aroused him in a 
moment. 

His mind was now content. 

Had the execution of Jack Sheppard rested wholly and 
entirely in his own hands, he could not have fixed an 
earlier date than Monday. 

Tho only doubt ho had, was that Jack would not bo 
well enough so soon. 

Tho only point upon which Jonathan was at all uneasy, 
was that he had secured no intelligence respecting the 
capture of Blueskin and Edgworth Bess. 

And yet he could scarcely bring himself to believe that 
they had escaped the Thames police, more especially when 
ho recollected how largo a reward he had offered them as 
a stimulant to make the utmost exertions. 

And yet ho was without the least intelligence what¬ 
ever. 

The capture of Blueskin and Edgworth Bess was 
secondary only in importance to the capture of Jack 
Sheppard. 

Jonathan, however, firmly resisted the temptation to 
divert his attention from the prisoner before him. 

It was not long to Monday, he told himself, aud then 
he should be quite at liberty. 

This prospect was a consoling oue, and so, as we havo 
said, the thief-taker dropped off into a doze. 

It was not long before Jack Sheppard closed his eyes in 
sleep as well. 

The silence of the place, broken only by the snores of 
the thief-taker, the darkness dispelled only by tho tallow 
candle which from want of attention ga've'hardly any 
illumination at all, and tho harassing naturo of his 
thoughts—all these circumstances combined to throw Jack 
Sheppard into a deep slumber. 

It was a slumber very different to Jonathan Wild’s, for 
the report of a pistol would hardly have awakened Jack. 

And so tho long hours of the night passed by, and 
morning came at length. 

Tho candle had burned out, and Jonathan was uncon¬ 
scious of it. 

When he awoke, the dim daylight was struggling 
through the grated window of the cell. 

His first glance was towards the bench. 

When he saw Jack lying there still and motionless ns 
ever, hi3 mind was much relieved. 

Feeling some slight, gnawing of hunger at his stomach, 
Wild vociferously called for breakfast. 

The man outside the cell entered and promised it should 
be sent for. 

When the breakfast came in, the Governor of the prison 
entered too, for he was anxious in the extreme that Jack 
should be kept in safety. 

“He is asleep, Mr- Wild,” said the Governor, glancing 
at Jack. 

“ All right, then! Let him alone. When you see Mr. 
Snoxall, send him to me.” 

“Here ho is.” 

And in effect the apothecary entered the cell. 

He went up to his patient, and looked at him for some 
time in silence 

Then, having seen that the bandages had not shifted 
from their position, he approached the thief-taker. 

“Well?” said Wild, inquiringly. 

“Not quite well, Mr. Wild,” said Snoxall, with a feeble 
smik—“not quite well, but he is much better. 

“Much better, say you?” 
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“ Yes.” 

“ When ■will lie be 17611 ?” 

“ That greatly depends upon circumstances.” 

“ Come now, Mr. Snoxal), you and I ought to under¬ 
stand each other by this time.” 

The apothecary bowed, and murmured an assent. 
“Well, then, you will find it. the best day’s work you 
ever did in all your life if you get Jack .Sheppard well by 
Sunday night.” 

“Why?” 

“Why? Because the Secretary of State has issued 
orders for his execution to take place on Monday.” 

“ Make your mind easy, Mr. Wild ; there is really very 
little the matter with him—weakness is the chief. When 
he awakes from this sound sleep, a great improvement 
| will be visible, and then nil you have got to do is to give 
him plentv of strengthening things.” 

“Do you hear, Noakes?” said Wild, 
i “ I do.” 

“ See to it, then!” 

“ Jack Sheppard overheard the whole of this conversa¬ 
tion, though he pretended to be asleep. 

' The fact was, Mr. Snoxall woke him v, lien moving the 
clothes to ascertain whether the bandage was in its proper 
place or not. 

CHAPTER CCC’CXXIV. 

TlfS SAUCY KATE MAKES I1F.R EAST VOYAGE. 

Louder and louder grew the wind—higher and higher 
rose the angry billows. 

The thunder rolled with almost ceaseless reverbera¬ 
tions, so rapidly did one peal succeed another. 

The whole waste of waters was revealed by the eon- 

i tinuous flashes of the blue and vivid lightning. 

Ear as the eye could see, the ocean was covered with a 
white, yeasty froth, while the wind blow with such unre¬ 
mitting violence that, it, seemed as though it must of ne- 
<t( ccssity carry all before it. 

I ' The Saucy Kate, although every inch of canvas had 

been taken in, and the masts alone leftstandiug, flew over 
the water like some bird. 

Now down—down deep in the trough of the sea—de¬ 
scending so swiftly that it seemed as though sbo was about 
to plunge to the bottom of the ocean, and then up on the 
top of some high wave, with the water continually break¬ 
ing over her, went the gallant vessel. 

The captain of the Saucy Kate was anxious and 
alarmed. 

All he could do was to stand out to sea, aud keep his 
vessel’s head in that direction. 

But out at sea the tempest seemed to rage with a tliou- 
| sand times more fury; and so perhaps it did; but while 
\ there there was no fear of running on to the coast. 

I Edgworth Bess was below, in the cabin, faint and ill. 
The exciting occurrences which bad so recently taken 
place had proved too much for her. 

Blueskin aud Ned Cantle both persisted in remaining 
| upon deck, though the captain endeavoured to persuade 
8 them to shut, themselves up in the cabin. 

\ They had two or three narrow escapes from being 
I washed overboard, and in the end they were compelled to 
| lash themselves to the spars. 

I Here they awaited the result of the storm. 

I The Saucy Kate was a strong, sea-worthy craft, and 
t had weathered many a storm before, and rode safely into 
I port; but the one which now raged threatened to test her 

I powers to the utmost. 

The man at. the wheel resolutely kept tho vessel’s head 
in the direction they wished to take. 

Aud so for two hours the storm continued to rage with 
unabated violence. 

* One mast bad been carried away, and threatened the 
I destruction of the good ship; but the crew were prompt in 
} their actions, and in a short time, by the aid of their 

I * axes, the vessel was freed from this dangerous ninim- 
brance. 

Then tho Saucy Kate righted herself, and once more 
i continued on her way. 

/ “ Tf we can only weather the storm,” said tho captain, 

] “ we shall make a quicker passage to Amsterdam than ever 

| was known before.” 

I “ But shall we weather it?” 


“ 1 hope so.” 

! Blueskin felt all a landsman’s apprehension. 

Besides, he wanted to get back to London. 

His mind was in a state of feverish exeifoment. 

But how would ho have been had lie precisely known 
Jack Sheppard’s situation. 

He thought bo had made the worst of it; but what 
would have been liis feelings had be known that 
Jonathan Wild had procured a warrant for the execution 
of his comrade on the following Monday. 

It was quite useless to work himself up to such a fever 
of excitement as he did, but he could not help it. 

He was entirely at the mercy of the wind and waves, 
and ;ho was powerless to control either the one or tho 
other. 

Another hour passed. 

The Saucy Kate had received many severe injuries, but 
tho storm now showed signs of abatement. 

The captain’s hopes began to rise. 

Suddenly, however, a dreadful cry was raised—a cry 
which struck terror to the hearts of tho boldest of those 
who heard it—the most terrible ciy that can be hoard at 
sea. 

It was fire. 

“ Fire—five!” shrieked some one, and then the cry was 
echoed by many lips. 

The captain sprang forward. 

Ilis cheeks were paler now than they had yet been. 

He found the dreadful intelligence only too true. 

They had escaped one peril only to fall into another. 

Ily what means the fire had originated, or how long it 
had been burning none could tell. 

But this is not to be wondered at when it is recollected 
how tho attention of everybody bad been absorbed in 
managing the vessel. 

Evidently the lire had been burning a long time, for it 
had taken a firm hold of tho interior. 

Attention had first been attracted to it by quantities of 
smoke pouring up the companion-ladder. 

Now flames mingled with the smoke, aud poured out of 
the hatchway as out of some huge furnace. 

At the first intimation of the tire that was raging below, 
Blueskin unbound himself from the spar, and rushed 
towards the hatchway. 

Tt was his iuteution to have descended, but ho shrunk 
bark. 

Where the ladder had been was now a pit of fire. 

Blueskin uttered a groan. 

As a measure of precaution, he had locked Edgworth 
Bess in the cabin, in order to prevent her from getting 
into danger by coming on deck. 

That precaution threatened to prove her destruction. 

In a. few words Blueskin made the captain acquainted 
with the facts of the case. 

“ Quick, my men !” be cried. “ Bring yonr axes here !” 

Half a dozen men sprang forward in obedience to this 
command, and commenced cutting through tho deck, in 
order to reach the cabin in that manner. 

Blueskin saw there was hope yet if they were speedy in 
their movements, so lie seized an axe himself and assisted. 

In a few moments a largo hole was made through the 
deck into the cabin. 

Blueskin jumped down iustantly. 

But he found the plaeo was full of suffocating smoke, 
and he gasped painfully for breath. 

He strove to call aloud, but in vain. 

Fortunately, ho had tho presence of miud to sink down 
upon his hands and knees. 

(’lost' to tlio floor of the cabin the air was comparatively 
free from smoke, and he could breathe with tolerable 
freedom. 

As soon as lie recovered himself sufficiently to do so, he 
called aloud upon Edgworth Bess. 

But he received no reply. 

Then ho groped about, the floor, and in a moment or s® 
found her lying insensible near the door of the cabin. 

To raise her in his arms was the work of a second only. 

Tho cabin was no longer so full of smoke as it had been, 
for tho vapour had poured out in immenso quantities 
through the hole iu the ceiling. 

But tho flames began to show themselves, being in¬ 
creased by tlie draught. 

Blueskin called to those above, and held the insensible 
girl as high up above his head as lie could. 


Anna wero stretched down to take her, and she was 
quickly lifted on to the deck, 

Blueskin followed. 

By this time the flames had got terrible hold of the 
vessel, and no one now could venture to indulge in the 
hope that the Saucy Kate would be saved. 

The boats were immediately called for by the captain. 

It was wonderful to see what discipline was preserved 
on board his little craft. 

As orderly as though the men had been on board a man- 
of-war the boats were lowered. 

The Saucy Kate was fitted with only two. 

One of these was of good size, and would hold about 
fourteen persons closely packed. 

The other was only just large enough for three. , 

Edgworth Bess had been half suffocated with the smoke, 
and had the relief been only a little more tardy than it 
was, she would have been quite so. 

As it was, the keen wind and the waves splashing over 
her quickly restored her to lior senses. 

The next thing to do was to escape from the burning 
ship. 

By Blueskin’s desire, and the captain’s consent, the 
large boat was to receive the crew, and the small boat 
Blueskin, Ned Cantle, and Edgworth Bess. 

The captain informed them that they were not far from 
the coast of Holland, and that by daybreak, if they could 
only continue to keep afloat till then, they would either 
be able to make the shore, or else be picked up by some 
other vessel. 

There was now no time to be lost. 

The captain and his crew got into the large boat, 
according to arrangement, aud our three friends into the 
small one. 

Both boats then cast off. 

The Saucy Kate, now all ablaze from stem to stern, 
seemed to shoot a head of them with lightning-like 
rapidity. 

She was indeed going at a fearful speed before the gale. 

The boats, of course, went at a much slower rate. 

But they seemed to have escaped ono death only to fall 
victims to another. 

In such a storm as that, how was it possible for two 
such frail boats so heavy loaded to keep afloat. 

In an instant, both boats became separated from each 
other, though it had been their intention to keep together 
if possible. 

But they drifted apart at once. 

Far away across the wild desert of water flew the burn¬ 
ing ship, casting around it a strange and wonderful 
radiance. 

The large boat, containing the capta in and the crew of 
the Saucy Kate, sank very low down indeed into the 
water. 

It was too heavily laden. 

Just as Blueskin made this reflection lie perceived in 
the distance a monstrous wave sweeping towards them. 

On it came with the swiftness and stealthiness of a 
snake. 

Blueskin held his breath when he saw it reach the large 
boat. 

How it happened he hardly knew, hut in a second the 
boat aud its occupants were engulfed. 

The wave had burnt immediately above them, and 
swamped the boat at once. 

Not a single trace was left of either. 

“That is an awful sight,” said Blueskin. 

Ned Cantle replied, with a groan : 

“ It’s all over with them—all over with every one! 
That wave would cany them fathoms down, and would 
stun them ! We shall see them no more 

Not knowing how Soon they might share the fate of 
their late companions, the three friends sat in the boat in 
a state of the utmost suspense. 

Ned Cantle undertook the navigation of the little 
vessel, but all he did was to keep her head before the 
wind. 

This was all that could be done. ^ 

But the storm was now subsiding rapidly. 

This subsidence had been going on for some time, and 
that huge wave which wrought so much havoc was the 
last of such size and power. 

The surface of the ocean grew calme.r each moment, 
though still it looked vexed aud angry. 


Ned Cantle had spent much of his life upon the ocean, 
and he regarded these signs with pleasure. 

“ Dawn is not far off,” he said, “ and the tempest is 
virtually over. The oulv thing that gives me any anxiety 
is our situation.” 

u Where are we ?” 

“That is just what I want to know. I have no idea 
whether we are in mid-ocean or whether we are near the 
coast. We must, wait till morning.” 

Blueskin was occupied almost incessantly in baling the 
water out of the boat. 

Edgworth Bess, looking faint and ill, and ready to die, 
sat clinging frantically to her seat. 

And so the boat flew at a rapid speed over the trackless 
ocean, while those within it had no idea where they were 
going; to them all directions seemed alike. 

The wind, however, had subsided to a steady though 
stiff breeze. 

The lightning ami thunder had ceased, and the huge 
clouds which had covered the sky like a pall wero gradu¬ 
ally breaking up and drifting away. 

CHAPTER CCCCXXV. 

AFTER MANY DANGERS, THE FUGITIVES AT LENGTH REACH 

AMSTERDAM, AND liUTESKTN SETS OUT ON 1118 RETURN 

TO LONDON. 

Far away now in the distance was the Saucy Kate. 
Her position, however, was clearly marked, for the fire 
still raged, and the ruddy flames cast their reflection upon 
the water. 

Those friends of ours who have braved so many dan¬ 
gers and escaped so many perils were now alone on the 
ocean, with nothing to save them from death hut a tiny 
boat, which threatened every moment to sink beneath the 
waves. 

Fate now scorned wholly set against them. 

At that moment, Blueskin’s presence in London was 
most urgently required, and thero he was in mid-ocean, 
with only a veiy uncertain prospect of reaching tho land 
at all. 

But under the most favourable circumstances, it ap¬ 
peared quite impossible for him to reach Loudon in time. 

As the wind continued to blow steadily in one direc¬ 
tion, Ned Cantle let the boat go before it. 

Glancing up . at the stars, he made out that they were 
proceeding east by north. 

“ Our position is not so bad as it might have been," ho 
said, after informing Blueskin in what direction they wero 
going. “ If I have not quite lost my reckoning and tho 
boat continues to keep her course, we shall sight the coast 
of Holland before to-morrow night.” 

“ There is some consolation iu knowing that; but since 
we embarked we have had nothing but disaster. Give 
me the land!” 

“ So say I,” rejoined Ned Cantle. “ I have tried both, 
and given each a fair trial, but I say—Give me the land !” 

Blueskin now turned his attention to Edgworth Bess, 
and endeavoured to cheer her drooping spirits. 

He found his task a difScult one. 

Tho poor girl was thoroughly prostrated, both physically 
and mentally. 

Even what she had gone through while on hoard the 
Saucy Kate was quite sullicient to cause this. 

And theu her mind was. full of the utmost dread aud 
apprehension concerning Jack Sheppard. 

A voice seemed to ring in her cars, aud say : 

“ You have seen Jack Sheppard for the last time 1” 

Theu she was cold and wet, for the waves broke over 
the boat continually, and Blueskin was constantly em¬ 
ployed in baling the water out. 

Wishing for death, then, and wholly deaf to such conso¬ 
lation as Blueskin could offer her, Edgworth Bess sat upon 
the seat in the little boat. 

By that time the Saucy Kate had vanished. 

She had either burnt to the water’s edge and sunk, or 
clso drifted out of sight. 

And so wearily—most wearily passed away those hours 
of the night which had to elapse before morning came. 

At length, with quite a cry of joy, Ned Cantle pointed 
out a long streak of greyish light, which indicated that 
dawn was close at hand. 

It also pointed out the east, and Ned found that he had 
not been mistaken in the courso of the vessel. 
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Gradually day broke, and the faint flush of early morn 
stole over the foam-tipped crests of the surging billows. 

At last the sun rose. 

With great eagerness both Bluesldn and Ned Cantle 
strained their eyes in hope of catching sight of land; but 
as far as they could see there was nothing but water on 
every side. 

Higher and higher rose the sun. 

But still no traces of land could be seen, although an 
eager look-out was kept for it continually. 

The wind lulled. 

The little boat urged its way but slowly over the 
waters. . 

Ned Cantle would not use the oars as he might have 
done. 

He was anxious to husband his strength, in case the 
time should come when there would be urgent need for it. 

All three began now to suffer terribly from three evils. 

They were hunger, cold, and thirst. 

Not a single vessel was in sight. 

There seemed to be no aid for them. 

Then the vind ceased, and the sea became almost as 
smooth as a mill-pond. 

The little boat now lay motionless upon the ocean. 

There was no resource but to use the oars, and unwil¬ 
lingly enough Ned Cantle took them up. 

A few long, vigorous sweeps were given, and once more 
the boat flew rapidly through the water. 

There was nothing to steer by note save the sun, and 
this was soon found to be extremely difficult, for they had 
no means of ascertaining the correct time. 

And so the whole of that day wore away. 

It was a long one to our friends, but it was devoid of 
incident. 

Blues kin and Ned Cantle took the oars by turns. 

At last the sun went down, and they were still on the 
deep, apparently as far off the land as ever. 

They strained their eyes up to the last iu the hope of 
being able to make out tbe outlines of some friendly 
shore. 

Deeper despair now filled all their hearts, and they felt 
inclined to give over making any further exertion. 

They were dreadfully fatigued by the labour they had 
already performed. 

Still they might bo only a short distance from tbe 
shore. 

With his whole body aching and stiff, Ned Cantle still 
continued to pull the oars. 

More hours passed. 

Edgworth Bess was so fortunate as to fall into a deep 
though uneasy slumber. 

When the stars came out, Ned satisfied himself that 
they were rather out of their course, and directed the 
head of the vessel due east. 

Taking it in brief turns they continued to row through¬ 
out the night, for there was scarcely any wind. 

It may be imagined how that dawn was anxiously 
waited for. 

They felt, indeed, that they could not support another 
day. 

Blueskin chafed with impatience at his uufortunate 
position until he was almost frantic. 

But he could not help himself. 

There was a horrible foreboding at his heart concerning 
Jack Sheppard. 

Ho feared that he was in greater peril now than he had 
ever been during the whole of his long and adventurous 
career. 

But he little thought what were the real facts of the 
case, and that Jack was counting the last minutes left to 
him on earth. 

That night seemed as though it would never end. 

All things, however, must have a termination, and 
Blueskin was aroused from a long fit of melancholy medi¬ 
tation by hearing his companion say: 

“Morning is at hand !” 

Blueskin looked up, and then, straight ahead of the 
boat, he saw a faint light, which indicated the position of 
the east. 

But when it grew fairly light, the hearts of the three 
fugitives were gladdened with joy. 

On the far-off horizon they could jmt distinguish a 
long dark streak, which Ned Cantle told them was laud. 

2Jow that their destination was within sight, it was 


wonderful to see with what renewed strength Ned Cantle 
used the oars. 

Sheer fatigue at length compelled him to desist, and 
then Blueskin took the oars, and rowed as he had never 
rowed before. 

Still the distant land seemed to mock them and recede 
as they approached. 

But this was only their overheated fancy. 

The shore when they first caught sight of it was many 
miles further off than they had thought it was. 

It was mid-day before they, fainting and exhausted, 
reached the land. 

Strangely enough, they had arrived at their original 
destination, namely, Amsterdam. 

It was Ned Cantle who communicated this joyful intelli¬ 
gence, for, having visited the place before, he was of 
course easily able to recognise it. 

Considerable interest was attracted to their arrival, and 
when they touched against the pier our friends found that 
quite a large crowd had collected. 

Anxious inquiries were made respecting their condition, 
to all of which Ned Cantle replied briefly and truthfully. 

The Saucy Kate was well known at Amsterdam, and so 
was her captain too. 

The greatest regret was manifested for her unfortunate 
loss. 

In their cheerful hospitality, the citizens offered the 
three fugitives every accommodation, but Ned declined it, 
and led the way to the beer-house of which he had 
already spoken, and which was kept by the Widow 
Graacht. 

They had not far to go. 

As soon as he entered, Ned pronounced the word 
“ Keizer,” as he had directed Blueskin to do. 

An immediate change in the manners of the landlady 
became visible, and she conducted them to the best room 
in the beer-house, which was but a poor one, as rooms go. 

“ Thus far all is well!” said Ned Cantle. 

“Yes,” replied Blueskin, “and it is entirely owing to 
your exertions that such is the case. In your charge I 
leave this young girl. Treat her carefully, and one day 
you will reap the advantage of so doing. I cannot stay 
myself—not even to rest. I must leave for London, but I 
hope I shall soon return to you !” 

“ And Jack ?” said Edgworth Bess. 

“ Yes,” returned Blueskin, “ if it is within my power as 
a human being, Jack shall return with me! Look!—here 
are riches. Take them! Ned Cantle here, who I am 
sure you may trust in all things, will convert these 
trinkets and precious stoues into coin. Go with him 
wherever he may direct, and as soon as it is possible 1 will 
rejoin you!” 

While speaking these words, Bluesldn placed upon the 
table the valuables with which he had crammed his 
pockets. 

He retained only a small portion for himself. 

All the rest he gave to Ned Cantle, so that, come what 
would, he thought Edgworth Bess would be saved from 
actual want. 

Blueskin would not stay for either rest or refreshment. 

Both of those, he said, he could obtain on board of tho 
vessel that was to take him back to London. 

Itepeating liis injunctions to Ned Cantle to look after 
the safety of Edgworth Bess, Blueskin bid them both fare¬ 
well. 

“For my sake,” she said—“ for my sake do all you can ! 
My heart tells me that Jack is in dreadful danger! Hasten 
to him I beseech, and return with him here to mo!” 

“ I will do so, never fear! I feel confident in my power! 
I will not fail!’’ 

“You raise my hopes.” 

“ I should he glad to do so. I would fain make you 
believe that happy days are in store for all of us, and will 
soon be here.” 

“ I hone so; but as soon as you possibly can you will 
muni here ?” 

“ I will !—Take my word for it!” 

“Enough—enough ! Farewell! Now that I know you 
are going I feel much happier than I did !” 

“That is good news, then! Until I come hack rest 
yourself as much as you can. It will bo no small conso¬ 
lation for you to know that you have nothiug to fear from 
Jonathan Wild! ’ 

The young girl shuddered. 
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“I never hear his name pronounced,” she said, “with¬ 
out feeling a cold chill pass through my veins.” 

“Be of good heart, he cannot molest you hero!” 

“Will his villanies never cease ?” 

“ The day cannot be far distant when ho will reap a 
terriblo retribution for all his crimes. The sum of his 
iniquity is almost complete, and the destruction of his 
house is, I trust, the first step towards his downfall.” 

“ Once more, farewell!” 

“Farewell!” saidBluosMn. “This is no time for idle 
conversation. When I get on board, I will endeavour 
to make up for the fatigue and hardships I have suf¬ 
fered.” 

With these word3, Blueskin left the littlo beer-house, at 
the hack of the Stadhuis, and directed his steps towards 
the pier. 

Upon arriving here, he learned immediately that a 
packet would start in less than half an hour. 

This was the very thing; and, overjoyed by the 
prospect of soon seeing London again, Blueskin paid his 
passage-money and went on board. 

Day was fast closing in; but the sky was clear, and 
there seemed every prospect of a quick aud favourable 
voyage. 

CHAPTER CCCCXXVI. 

NED CANTUS CONVERTS SOME OF WII.DS PROPERTY INTO 

COLD, AND CONDUCTS EDUWORTII BESS TO A PLACE OF 

TEMPORARY SAFETY. 

It was wonderful to see the chango that took place in 
Edgworth Bess’s manner and appearance after the de¬ 
parture of Blueskin. 

Hope had once more gained the ascendancy in her fair 
young breast. 

Her spirits were raised by the prospect that iu a short 
time Jack Sheppard would return, aud for evermore be 
free from the machinations of Jonathan Wild, the villanous 
thief-taker. 

Fortunately, there was no one at hand to whisper in 
her ear the distressing intelligence that at that very 
moment, whilo she was felicitating herself upon his 
return, Jack Sheppard was seriously wounded and a help¬ 
less prisoner in Newgate. 

What would have been her despair if she had known 
that his foes, finding that strong rooms and fetters were 
powerless to keep him, had given up such means of 
securing their prisoner, and that, instead, Jonathan Wild 
sat constantly in the cell along -with him, making his 
escape a matter of utter impossibility. 

Well, iudeed, was it for her that she was spared such a 
terrible knowledge. 

As it was, she partook of the refreshments which 
were laid before her with considerable relish, and then 
laid down to sleep. 

Ned Cantle was as thoroughly wore out as herself, and 
therefore he gladly followed her example. 

Neither woke until late the next morning. 

Upon descending they partook of breakfast, and then 
Ned said: 

“ If you ple ase, miss, we must think about moving !” 

“ Are we not safe here!” 

“ Well—yes.” 

“ Then why move ?” 

“If yon must know, miss, this is the reason. You can’t 
tell, no more can I, whether Jonathan Wild did not know 
we were on board the Saucy Kate.” 

“ Shall I never be. free from that man’s persecutions ?” 

“ I hope so, miss, but just you listen to me for a minute 
or two.” 

“ Willingly, for you are the only friend left to protect 
me now.” 

“ Cheer up, miss! Don't be down-hearted! It’s a long 
lane that hasn’t no turning, yon know! ’ 

“What were you about to tell me ?” 

“Just this here. I have heard say, and I do believe it’s 
true, mind you, that Jonathan Wild has agents all over 
the wide world.” 

“ I know his power is great, but I should doubt 
that!” 

“ Well, I don’t know for all over thu world, miss, but I 
am prutiy nearly certain ho has got agents in this hero 
city of Amsterdam. Now, ho might cause inquiries to be 


made, and then it will be recollected that we came on 
shore in a boat from the Saucy Kate-” 

“I see—I sco,” said Edgworth Bess, interrupting him; 

“ we arc not safe here.” 

“ I don’t altogether think we are, and therefore I think 
the best thing wo can do will be to make a move to some 
other place.” 

“ But Blueskin—how will he find ns ?” 

“Oh, don’t you troublo yourself about that, miss; I 
have arranged that along of him.” 

“ Then I have nothing more to say.” 

“To-day is Sunday,” remarked Nod Cantle, “and 
everybody will bo abroad, so that among so many our de¬ 
parture will not bo notioed. I know a safe, quiet placo 
where we can go to, and remain until Blueskin returns.” 

“ Let us go, then!” 

“ In a minute. First of all I must turn sumo of this 
swag into cash!” 

“But it is Sunday!” 

“1 kuow that, but I shall pay a visit to a certain Jew 
that I am acquainted with, and Jews, you kuow, keep their 
Sunday on Saturday.” 

“Well, go, and return as quickly as you can.” 

“ Depend upon me, miss.” 

Ned Cantle took away half the valuables which had 
been loft in his charge, and having stowed them carefully 
away, set forth upon his errand. 

He had uot far to go. 

Ho found the Israelite at home. 

It was a common thing in the last century for people 
to leave England with stolen goods aud come to Amster¬ 
dam. 

Here they were easily disposed of. 

Ned Cantle, however, in years past had had dealings 
with this Jew. 

Instant admission was given him. 

Although several years had elapsed since they had last 
met, the Jew recognised Ned instantly. 

His eyes sparkled when he beheld the wealth that was 
poured out upon the table. 

Had it not been for their previous acquaintanceship, 
Ned would not have got such a good price as he did; 
hut he happened to know liow to deal with the old man. 

When, therefore, the Jew having carefulfy taken stock 
of the whole, said: 

“Myfrent, I vill gif you von tousant thalers (150/.) for 
the lot,” 

Ned Cantle made no reply, but commenced sweeping 
the valuables into a heap, preparatory to putting them 
into his pocket. 

“ Shtop—shtop!” cried the Jew, when he saw what his 
customer was about. 

Ned paused. 

“ Ish not von tousant thalers enough ?” 

“No.” 

The Jew sighed. 

“ Trade ish bad.” 

“Get out, you old vampire! Now, then, liow much 
will you give ? Make haste, or I shall be off. There are 
plenty of others the samo trade as yourself in Amster¬ 
dam.” 

“By Moses and Aaron you are right! Competishun 
is ruining me!” 

The old Jew shook his head lugubriously. 

Ned began to gather up the precious stones again. 

“ Shtop—shtop !” 

“ I can’t stop here all day.” 

“ Shtop—shtop, I shay !” 

“ How much will you give ?” 

“ Von tousant two huntrot thalers.” 

“ Is that all ?” 

“ All, shay you ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“S’hclp mo Abraham, if I give you twelve huntret 
thalers I shall loshe by you!” 

“Bah!—stuff!” 

“ Cnlv I don’t like to loshe an old cushtomer!” 

Ned Cantle said no more, but continued to gather the 
valuables up into a heap. 

The, old Jew watched him with ravenous eyes. 

But he did not speak. 

At lca.it, not until Ned was about to put the first hand¬ 
ful in his pocket. f 

Then he cried: 

I 
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“ Shtop—shtop!” 

“I slia’n’t!” said Ned ; “you made a fool of me before.” 

He dropped the handful into bis pockel 

“Ob, Moses! I vill make it tirteen buntret thalers!” 

Ned Cantlo shook his bead. 

“ The very lowest sum I shall take is fifteen hundred 
thalers!” ho said. “You have two chances to my one; 
you can either give it or let it alone !” 

“ 1 shall be mint!” 

“ That's your look-out! Good-bye! I’m off!” 

The Jew actually let Ned Cantle get as far as the door. 

’I’hen he cried out again: 

“ Shtop—shtop!” 

“ Will you give the fifteen hundred ?” 

“ S’help me Esdras-” 

“ Will you give it ?” 

“ It’s too mush!” 

“ I’m oS, then, to find some one else!” 

“Como back!” screamed the old Jew, just as Nod 
crossed tho threshold. “ You shall have fifteen buntret!” 

He said these words with a heavy sigh. 

“Why, you old vdlain, you will make a thousand 
thalers by the transaction !” 

“ Oh, monshtrous! I shall losho!” 

“ Bah! Now then, down with the cash ! If you hesi¬ 
tate, or try to bate me, I shall ask sixteen hundred at 
once, and not let you have them for less!” 

“ Oh, Abraham ! shixteen buntret!” 

“ Now then, what do you say ?” 

“Here you are!” 

The Jew began to count out the money. 

In tho meantime, Blueskin emptied his pockets, and 
placed the glittering heap upon tho table again. 

The Jew made several indirect attempts to induce Ned 
Cantle to take less, but his customer firmly resisted every 
time. 

Shortly afterwards, Ned left the Jew’s and went to tho 
beerhouse with tho cash in his pocket, representing tho 
very respectable sum of two hundred and twenty-five 
pounds. 

This would suffice to last them for some time to come, 
and then there was tho other half of the valuables still 
remaining, so that altogether the total amount of the 
booty carried off from Wild’s house by Blueskin repre¬ 
sented a very large sum indeed. 

Edgwortli Bess was anxiously awaiting tho arrival of 
her new-found friend, for she fancied, after what he had 
told her, that she was in a very insecure place. 

“All right, miss!” said Ned, respectfully—“I'll just 
settle up with tho widow, and then we will be off.” 

“ The sooner the better!” 

“So say I, miss. 1 shall be back in a minute.” 

Ned Oautle at once repaired to tho widow Graaeht, to 
whom he paid the reckoning, and, at the same time, 
informed her of the Watchword Blueskin would make use 
of when he came, and whero his (Cantle’s) destination now 
was. 

All this being satisfactorily arranged, lie returned to 
the room in which he had left Edgwortli Bess wait¬ 
ing. 

In another moment, they emerged into the street. 

As Ned had told her, it was Sunday, and in spite of her 
sad thoughts Edgwortli Bess could not help looking at the 
strange scenes around her with feelings of pleasure. 

The quaint old city had a holiday appearance. 

The canals were crowded with boats. 

“You see, miss,” said Ned, “nearly everybody here 
goes everywhere by water. It’s easier than walking, I 
know; but wo might bo noticed if we took a boat, and so 
I think, although it is not the most pleasant, that we wil] 
walk.” 

“ Yes—yes! Let us walk by all means.” 

“ I thought you would say so when 1 explained all to 
you.” 

“ Our object must be to elude observation as much as 
possible.” 

“Exactly, miss. Wo’vo got a longish way to Havel; 
but still 1 can take you to a place of safety.” 

“ Never mind tho distance,” said tho poor girl, cheer¬ 
fully, though she was so weak as to ho scarcely able to 
walk. 

But the intolerable dread she had of again falling into 
tho hands of Jonathan Wild endowed her with factitious 
strength, and enabled her to triumph over the debility 


which her illness, confinement, and excitement of mind 
had produced. 

In a little while she was compelled to support herself 
by taking hold of Ned’s arm. 

The bravo fellow cheered her up in his rude way as well 
as he was able, and endeavoured to take a bright view of 
the future. 

The city of Amsterdam was left behind, but still there 
seemed to bo no signs of tho termination of the journey, 
and so Edgwortli Bess had to sit down upon a stone by 
the roadside and rest herself. 

After a while she resumed her journey. 

At length, Ned pointed out to her a wood of great ex¬ 
tent at a considerable distance in advance. 

“ That is our destination,” he said. 

“ That wood ?” 

“ Yes. On the borders of it there is a cottage, the oc¬ 
cupiers of which are well kuown to me. It is the most 
retired spot round Amsterdam. Have you not noticed 
what a long time it is 6ineo wo saw anybody ?” 

“ Yes—yes ! It is a gloomy place.” 

“It is. You aro right there, but you must remember 
that it is safe.” 

“ That overbalances all other considerations.” 

Weary and faint almost unto death, Edgwortli Be3S 
and her companion at last halted before a cottage which, 
as Ned Cantlo had stated, was built upon the outskirts of 
the gigantic wood. 


, CHAPTER CCCCXXVII. 

BLUESKIN AlilUVES IN LONDON AT SEVEN O’CLOCK ON 

THE MORNING OF THE DAY FIXED FOR THE EXECUTION 

OF JACK SHEPPARD. 

Blueskin was thoroughly worn out. 

He had just strength enough left to pay his passage- 
money and gpt on board the London packet, and that was 
all. 

Upon reaching tho deck, he sank down at once into 
a swoon. 

There was a medical man on board, and he at once 
guessed the cause of Blueskin’s illness. 

He was recovered from his 6woon, then cordials in 
small quantities wore administered. 

After that, light food was given, and then Blueskin fell 
into a sound sleep, which lasted many hours. 

In tho meanwhile, the packet fleW over the waters at a 
rapid speed. 

The wind was fair, and the weather charming, and all 
looked forward to a rapid passage. 

The medical man who had attended upon Blueskin, 
prophesied that when he awoke he would bo quito well. 

He was right. 

After sleeping for nearly eight hours, Blueskin opened 
his eyes. 

A ’disagreeable sensation of weakness was the only 
thing that ailed him, and this was nothing more than 
might be reasonably expected. 

A light meal, however, had the effect of putting that 
right to a very great extent. 

At last the events which had recently occurred seemed 
to be obliterated from Blueskin's mind. 

By degrees be recollected all, and then he became 
feverishly impatient. 

Tho packet was cleaving the waters with unusual 
swiftness, but our friend thought tho progress made was 
intolerably slow. 

And so, chafing and fretting, wondering in what 
coudition he should find affairs as regarded Jack Sheppard 
when he returned to London, and perpetually inquiring 
how much further they had to go, and how much longer 
they would be, the homeward journey was performed. 

From the captain Blueskin learned that if the weather 
continued fair, and all circumstances were as favourable as 
possible, the earliest time by which he could hope to 
reach London would bn late ou Sunday night. 

Late on Sunday night! and Monday morning was 
fixed for the execution of Jack Sheppard. 

But Blueskin did not know this. 

In all his anticipations concerning the worst that had 
happened he never imagined that. 

Blueskin counted every minute with an Impatience 
which can scarcely be imagined. 
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I'Avry hour seemed as long as a whole day. Are we so near (lie end of this tedious voyage?” 

At length Sunday evening came. _ “Tedious do you call it? It is the quickest I have 

Blucskm Strained his eyes in the hope of patching sight ever made,-and I have traded between these two poits lor 
of the land before the darkness of the fast-approaching nearly thirty ytnu-f.” 

night hid all tilings from his view. “Well, well—how much longer shall we he? You 

lint he was disappointed. . would not wonder at my impatience if you knew the 

Darkness came, but in the far distance he could see reason why I wished to reach the shore.” 
nothing but the faint line dividing the ocean from the “All right, mvnheer. That is your business; not 
horizon. mine/’ 

Still he sat and waited.. _ “ How much longer shall we be' ? Where are we f” 

It was close upon midnight when lilue.skiii heard some “ Look!” said the captain, raising his arm, and pointing 
oil'! approaching the spot where lie stood. across the water. “ Do you see that twinkling light there. 

Jle turned round. that looks verv much like a star?” 

U was ilie captain pf the packet. Tilueskin shaded his eye-, and looked earnestly in the 

“Well, mynheer,” lie said, addressing our friend; direction in which the captain pointed. 

“ yofcr anxiety will soon be over.” “ Yes—yes! I see it!” be said. 
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“ Do you know what it is ?” 

“No.” 

“Well, that is tho Noro light.” 

“We are close to the mouth of tho Thames, then ?” 

“ Yes." 

“flowlong will it take you to reach London ?" 

“Well, it so happens that we have both wind and tide 
in our favour. 1 should think wo shall do it in six 
hours.” 

“ That will be at about six o’clock to-morrow morn¬ 
ing.” 

“ Yes ; or rather this morning, for it is past midnight.” 

The captain strolled aft again, and • Blueskin fixed his 
eyes upon the beacon-light which had been pointed out to j 
him. 

lie watched the gradual brightening of the light as 
they drew closer and closer to it, with unalloyed satisfac¬ 
tion. , 

At length tho lighthouse was passed, and then they 
were fairly in tho Thames. 

As the captain had truly said, they had both wind and 
tide in their favour; and now that ho could catch sight 
of tho banks on either side of him, and see them flit past, 
he fancied their speed was More accelerated than it had 
been. 

Without tho occurrence of any particular incident, the 
vessel worked its way up the Thames. 

At last, through the darkness, Blueskin could gradually 
distinguish objects with which he was familiar. 

The captain had guessed the timo when the end of his 
voyage would be reached to a nicety. 

When they were near St. Katherine’s Docks, Blueskin 
signified his wish to be rowed ashore in a boat. 

To this tho captain made no objection, provided tho 
extra money fur the accommodation was paid. 

This was no obstacle. 

Blueskia’s motive for wishing to be put ashore may be 
guessed. 

He knew the passengers upon lauding would be sub¬ 
jected to a certain amount of scrutiny, and this it was 
liigbly important he should avoid. 

Upon reaching the land, Blueskin paused for a moment, 
reflectively. 

Would it bo best to go over laud or take a boat to 
London Bridge ? 

He decided upon tho latter course as being the best. 

Ho had not far to go before he found a wherry with a 
waterman asleep in it. 

He woke him up, and the waterman unshipped his oars 
and pushed off with manifest willingness. 

Tho distance to London Bridge was not very great, 
and, as tho tide was risiug, the waterman soon performed 
the journey. 

Giving him a liberal fare, Blueskin sprang out of the 
boat on to the slippery stone steps leading from the water 
to the street above. 

A sharp rain had began to fall, and the wind beat it full 
into onr friend’s face as he ascended. 

Heedless of the weather, however, ho hastened up the 
steps. 

Upon gaining the bridge, he paused. 

It was quite dark. 

He could hear a clock chiming, and listened to hear the 
hour. 

The clone struck seven. 

“ So late!” ho said. “ Now, where shall I go to learn 
any information about Jack ?’’ 

it was no trilling tiling for Blueskin to make his way 
About the streets of London. 

No doubt there was an active hue and cry after him. 

For his own personal danger he cared not.; all he was 
intent upon was to discover what had happened to Jack 
Sheppard. 

He was at a loss to know which would he tho best 
place to go for the purpose. 

Presently, however, Blueskin bethought hiuwelf of a 
small public-house in the vicinity of Newgate Market, to 
which while he was with Jonathan Wild ho was a fre¬ 
quent visitor. 

The landlord he believed he could fully trust, and have 
no fears of being betrayed by him. 

Here, so close to Newgate as it was, he would surely 
be able to learn all particulars. 

At this moment a hackney-coach went lumbering by, 


and, believing that be should secure his safety by so doing, 
Blueskin bailed it, and ordered the jarvey to drive him to 
Smithfiold. 

As they approached this locality, Blueskin noticed an 
unusual concourse of people, who apparently were all 
hurrying to one point. 

For a moment he forgot that it was Monday morning, 
but as soon as be recollected this ho leaned back again, 
for bo know executions always took place on a Monday, 
and no week ever went by without some victim being sent 
to Tyburn Tree. 

And here, perhaps, it will be as well for us to caution 
the leader against falling into an error, as he easily might 
do. 

At the beginning of the last century, executions took 
place upon quite a different plan to what they do at tho 
present time. 

Now, a scaffolil is erected in the Old Bailey, outside the 
gloomy old prison of Newgate. 

Tho condemned culprit is led from his cell through 
various passages, and up a flight of steps, and then through 
a door which opens direct upon the scaffold. 

But then it was quite different. 

For many years past the hour chosen for the execution 
has been eight o’clock in the morning. 

But it used to be twelve, or thereabouts. 

Tho executions did not take place in front of Newgate, 
but in a lovely country spot out of London, called 
Tyburn. 

It was ten o’clock when tho procession started from 
Newgate, and it was generally mid-day before tho cere¬ 
mony was over. 

We have thought fit to make this explanation in order 
to prevent the reader from falling into an error. 

Tho people Blueskin saw were not waiting for the 
execution, but to see the procession issue forth from tho 
court-yard. 

It never struck onr frieud that they were watting to 
see Jack Sheppard led forth. 

Blueskin got down on tho opposite side of Smithfield 
Market, to that upon which the public-house was situated 
to which ho intended to pay a visit. 

He approached it circuitously, and noticed with groat 
annoyance that many people were hovering about. 

But it was not yet fairly light, so pulling his hat down 
over his brows, and bending his head, Blueskin en¬ 
tered. 

lie stepped into a little room, upou the door of which 
“ Private ” was printed. 

He heard some one call out to him to stop, and to come 
back; hut unheeding, ho walked on into the room into 
which customers were never allowed to penetrate, it 
being used by the landlord and his family alone. 

Scarcely had he entered than a waiter followed. 

“Here, sir,” he said; “this way, if you please. You 
must not stop here. T his is a private room J” 

Blueskin said nothing, hut. put half-a-crOwn into the 
waiter's baud. 

“Go and tell the landlord that, an old and particular 
friend wants to speak to him immediately !•” 

The waiter retired. 

“ Directly afterwards the landlord appeared. 

Blueskin closed the door carefully. 

“ Hush!” ho said. “ Not a word. My life is in danger! 
You know me ?” 

Ho lifted his hat as ho spoke, to afford the landlord a 
good view of his countenance. 

“ Good gracious!” lie exclaimed ; “it’s Blue-" 

“ Hush ! You must not breathe my name !” 

“All right! Sit down! I’ll lock tho door!’’ 

The landlord did so. 

“And now what’s the matter ?” he asked 

“I will tell you. I want to learn all'.vie particulars I 
can about. Jack Sheppard.” 

The landlord opened his mouth to a preternatural 
extent, and looked aghast. 

Blueskin continued to speak in a rapid whisper. 

“ I was forced to fly to secure my own safety. I left 
him wounded on the banks of the Thames.” 

“ Then—then-” gasped the landlord. 

“What!” 

“Is it possible that you don’t know that-" 

“ What—what ? Speak at once—plainly ! I bavo beon 
| to Amsterdam, whither I was carried contrary to my in- 
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clination, and I have not been in London an hour, so I 
know nothing!” 

“ Oh, goodness!" 

“Tell me—tell me at once what has happened? I 
cannot bear this suspense.” 

“ I will tell yon,” said the landlord, licking his lips—“ 1 
will tel! you! Oli lor! To think you did not know it. 
But I thought it was strange-” 

“ Will you tell mo what became of Jack Sheppard ?” 

“Yes, twiU.” 

“ I mean after I left him on the banks of the Thames.” 

“Yes—yes! I know! Jonathan Wild!” 

“Ha!” I 

“Jonathan Wild and the men ho had with him carried 
Jack Sheppard, who looked more like a corpse than a 
living being-” 

“ Whore—where ? Carried him where ?” 

“To Newgate!" 


CHAPTER CCCCXXVIII. 

BLUES KIN ALTOGETHER HESPAIRS OF SAVING JACK SHEP¬ 
PARD FROM TYBURN TREE. 

Blueskin groaned, and wiped the perspiration from his 
forehead. 

“But Jack was not killed?” 

“ Oh, no, only wounded, and not very badly. It was 
loss of blood chiefly, after suffering unusual fatigue.” 

“Yes, yes! Goon! I breathe again now!” 

“ Oh, do you ? Well, the worst has got to come.” 

“ The worst! Go on with your story, then, and relieve 
me from this state of suspense.” 

“Calm yourself, and prepare to listen quietly to what I 
am going to tell you.” 

“ For heaven’s sake, go on !” 

“ I am! Well, he was taken to Newgate quite helpless 
and insensible, and placed in one of the strong rooms.” 

“Not a cell?” 

“No, I believe not.” 

“ Then ho has escaped ?" 

“ Has he ? When !• I did not hear of it.” 

“ You mock me! I meant, has he escaped ?” 

“ Ah, no! There’s no fear of that!” 

“ How so ? Ho has broken out before!” 

“ True; but they never took such care of him before as 
they have done this time.” 

“ How have they managed it ?” 

“ Jonathan Wild did it all.” 

“ All what ?” 

“ Why, ho would not have any fetters put upon Jack 
Sheppard; he said that was only waste of time and 
trouble.” 

“What means has he taken, then, to keep him se¬ 
cure ?” asked Blueskin, with increased uneasiness and 
anxiety. 

“Why, it’s very clever! Jonathan had a chair and a 
table carried into the strong room, and there ho has stayed 
ever since, watching Jack’s every movement!” 

Blueskin started to his feet. 

“ Sit down!” said the landlord—“ sit down, and I will 
tell you the rest.” 

Mechanically, Blueskin obeyed. 

“Well, ever since Jack Sheppard has been in the 
strong room, Jonathan has sat there. He has not left him 
even for a moment. So you will see that it was totally 
impossible for Jack Sheppard, with all his cleverness, to 
make another escape!” 

“ What is to be done ?” 

“ Hush! Be calm! I haven’t told you all yet.” 

“ What more is there ?” 

“Why, it’s wonderful to me to think why you came 
here! But you could not hav<> gained such full informa¬ 
tion from anybody else in Loudon as you could from 
me.” 

“ How comes it that you know so much ?” 

“Why, one of tlio turnkeys, as is some kin to my wife, 
comes here reg’lar, and he told me all.” 

“All what?” 

“ Why, when he—that is, Jonathan Wild, you know— 
had got Jack safe in the cell, ho called for the Governor, 
and for pen and ink, and then he dictated a letter—for 
Jonathan’s so knocked about he can’t do much—-” 

Blueskin smiled grimly. 

/ 


“ The letter was addressed to the Secretary of State.” 

“ Yes, it was. How did yon know that ?” 

“ I guessed it.” 

“Well, the letter was, as you say, directed to the 
Secretary of State, aud it contained the information that 
Jack Sheppard was again a prisoner in Newgate, that 
Jonathan Wild was watching over him, and prayed that a 
warrant might be sent with all speed, in order that he 
might be executed.” 

“ And when was that letter sent ?” 

“ On Friday.” 

“ And the reply ?” 

“The Secretary made no reply, but he returned the 
warrant by the messenger!” 

“Good heavens! why did you not tell me this at 
once ? n 

“ I have been telling you as fast as I could.” 

“ Why, to-day is Monday!” 

“ No doubt about that.” 

“ And what day was appointed for the ccccutlou ?” 

“ Monday!” 

“What, to-day!” 

“Yes!” 

Blueskin groaned bittorly. 

“If I had known,” ho said; “if I had known! But 
fate was against me!” 

“ Didn't” you notice a lot of people about on your way 
hither!” 

“I did.” 

“ They are waiting to see Jack Sheppard start!” 

“ He is lost!” 

“ There is no hope of saving him, I fear!" 

“None—none! Why, it is the eleventh hour! There 
is not time to do anything!” 

“ There is hot! And such precautions have been taken 
as have never been taken before !” 

“What are they ?” 

“A new gallows has been erected at Tyburn, where 
the other one formerly stood; and here at twelve o’clock 
last night a regiment of soldiers took up their position !” 

“ A regiment of soldiers ?” 

“Yes, and all well armed! They have formed a circle 
round the gallows, and will not allow anyone to approach 
within a certain distance; and—would you believe it— 
although it was twelve hours before the time appointed 
for the execution, an immense crowd of people had 
gathered there, and the soldiers had a great deal of trouble 
in taking up their position even then!" 

Blueskin paid but little attention to this last speech of 
tho landlord. 

His thoughts were busy. 

He was trying to think of some means by which Jack 
could be saved. 

But he was ballled. 

It seemed impossible. 

As impossible as it would be for him to turn day into 
night. 

The disappointments and failures they had lately had, 
would make the authorities more than ever determined to 
carry their point, and not be defeated this time. 

Every precaution would be taken to insure their ob¬ 
ject. 

How, then, could Blueskin, single handed, hearing the 
distressful intelligence at the last moment—too late to put 
into execution any elaborate plan of action—with a price 
set upon his own head—with the minions of the law upon 
his track—how was he to hope to turn aside the current 
of events, anil save Jack Sheppard from the awful fate im¬ 
pending over him. 

It seemed the extremity of folly to entertain such a 
thought. 

But Blueskin felt that in the face of all this he could not 
sit quietly down and allow his old comrade to bo led 
forth to death without making at least an effort to save 
him. 

Even if tho attempt were ever so impotent, still it 
should be made. 

“ What is the time now ?” he said, suddenly. 

“A quarter past eight.” 

“What time will the procession start?” 

“ At ten.” 

“ Then I have an hour and three-quarters before me.” 

“ Just so.” 

“What can be done in Unit time?” 
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“Nothing—at least, nothing towards saving Jack! 
Blueskin, tny friend, you must give up that idea.” 

“ Never—never!” 

“ But you must! What cau you hope to do ?” 

Blueskin was silent. 

“ Why,” continued the landlord, “ even if you had got 
the whole of the moh on your side that will assemble 
round Tyburn Tree to-day, they would not be a match 
for the well-armed, disciplined soldiers, acting under the 
command of clear-headed officers!” 

There was a good deal of sense aud truth in what the 
landlord said, and Blueskin could uot avoid admitting it to 
himself. 

“And then,” ho continued, “I know for certain that 
the cart itself will bo carefully guarded by another band of 
soldiers, and so you see that, even if you had made every 
arrangement, which you have not, you would not stand 
the least chance of effecting a rescue!” 

Blueskin covered his face with his hands, and groaned 
again. 

He was beginning to realize more vividly how power¬ 
less he was to help his comrade. 

He must die! 

There seemed to be no help for it. 

“ Then,” continued the landlord, “ it is quite out of the 
question to think Jack Sheppard will be able to do any¬ 
thing himself towards achieving his freedom. Half a 
hundred eyes at least will he fixed upon him—his every 
movement will bo watched—lie will be tightly bound and 
placed in the cart, from whieli he could no more escape 
than you could lly over Smithfield Market!” 

Every word tho landlord uttered carried conviction 
with it. 

Each one seemed to strike Blueskin a blow upon his 
heart. 

Then the clock that stood in a corner of the room near 
the door chimed the half-hour. 

Blueskin started up at the sound. 

“Another quarter of an hour gone!” 

“ Yes, it is half-past eight now.” 

Only another hour and a-half remain, and I am idling 
here doing nothing!” 

“ There is nothing you can do ! It is useless to think 
of it!” 

“ But I will do something!” 

“What?” 

Blueskin sank down again as this pointed question was 
asked him. 

“It is true!” continued the landlord, “you might 
rush ou iinto the street in an excited state, and so obtain 
your own capture; but that would do Jack no good, and 
certainly you none!” 

“Can't you propose something?” said Blueskin, after a 
pause. 

“No, I cannot!” was the reply—“I cannot see the 
faintest ghost of a chance for success, let you try what 
yon will!” 

“ But I must!” 

“ Try! For instance, now they are placing the break¬ 
fast in the cell—the last breakfast he will eat—then he 
will be pinioned, and then led to the cart. During the 
whole of that time he will be, as you know Well enough, 
completely surrounded by officials of some sort or other— 
ho won’t bo left alone for an instant! Isn’t that true ?” 

“Quite true!” 

“ Very well, then. What chance has Jack himself got 
either inside the prison or out ?” 

“None—none!” moaned Blueskin, dejectedly. 

“And what chance have you outside, or anyone else?” 

“ Then there is no hope ?” 

“ None whatever !” 

The clock struck a quarter to nine. 

“But I cannot leave him to perish thus!” said Blue¬ 
skin, starting to his feet, I 4 Surely, that clock is wrongj 
Another quarter of an hour hasn’t gone ?’’ 

“Yes there has, though; and, what is more, this clock 
is nearly ten minutes slow, according to St. Sepulchre's !” 

Blueskin felt as it he was going mad. 

Let him turn his eyes in whatever direction he would, 
he could not see the faintest hope. 

It seemed as though fortune had deserted them. 

Jack was to perish. 

The reader can imagine what kind of effect this convic¬ 
tion would have upon Blueskiu. 


How he reproached himself for allowing Ned Cantle to 
push off from the shore, leaving Jack in the hands of his 
foes. 

The information he had received was indisputablv cor¬ 
rect. 

In vain he racked his brain to think of some means 
which even afforded him the slightest chance of success. 

There was none. 

Jack could not help himself. 

Blueskin could not help him. 

Was, then, Jonathan Wild, the villanons tliief-taker, 
to accomplish that object upon which ho had so set his 
heart, and so often sworn to perform, in spite of every ob¬ 
stacle ? 

It looked like it. 

And yet, Blueskin thought, it could not be. 

He was aroused from the stupor of despair into which 
he had fallen by hearing the clock strike nine. 

“ One more hour!” 

“ Less,” said tho landlord. 

“ Have you not been able to think of anything ?” 

The landlord shook his head slowly. 

“ I have thought of something-” 

“Let me hear it, then, at once!” 

“ But you will say that it is preposterous!” 

“ No—no !” 

“ That it offers no chance of success—that I must Le 
mad to propose such a thing.” 

“No—no! Let me hear you. I am like a drowning 
man—ready to catch at any straw!” 

“ Listen, then, and I will tell you what I thought.” 

St. Sepulchre’s clock chimed a quarter past niue. 


CHAPTER CCCCXXIX. 

RELATES TIIE .MANNER IN WHICH JACK SHF.rPARD SPENT 
SATURDAY IN NEWGATE. 

Leaving tho landlord of tho inn in Smithfield to commu¬ 
nicate his plan to Blueskin, we will return to Jack Shep¬ 
pard in Newgate. 

His frightfully perilous condition should, in good truth, 
command our earnest and full attention. 

As Mr. Snoxall had prophesied, Jack Sheppard, when 
he awoke from that sound sleep, did not feel like the same 
man. 

Those corporeal faculties of which he had been de¬ 
prived returned to him, though, of course, only in a faint 
degree. 

Still, ho was able to move and speak. 

Jonathan Wild took good care that Jack should he 
supplied with tho most nutritious articles of food. 

Jt would have been a bitter disappointment, truly, if his 
prisoner was not strong enough to be led out to execution 
on Monday morning. 

Jack devoured everything greedily, for ho believed that 
when he was in full possession of his bodily powers, ho 
might see some chance to escape, though at present he 
could not. 

After his first meal he felt very different indeed. 

He raised himself up on the bed, aud glared fiercely at 
his foe. 

Tho bullet from Wild’s pistol had, in reality, only made 
a furrow in his flesh, little more than skin deep. 

It was tho quantity of blood which had poured from 
the wound that had so thoroughly prostrated him. 

So great an effect would not have been produced by it, 
had he not been so thoroughly exhausted as he was. 

But all the exciting occurrences which had taken place 
on that most eventful night had worn him out. 

And so it happened that he was reduced to the condi¬ 
tion we have described. 

With receiving careful treatment, however, there was 
no doubt his recovery would he proportionable rapid. 

Jonathan Wild sa'w that bis victim’s gaze was bent 
upon him, and he quailed before it. 

It was only for a moment, though. 

To recover himself, he poured out another glass of 
brandy from the stone bottle. 

“Villain !” said Jack. 

The thief-taker took no notice. 

“Villain!” said Jack again, in atone of voice that made 
Jonathan feel very uncomfortable—“double-dyed Yillaiu, 
eveu now I defy you !” 
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“ Ha, ha!” 

It was a miserable apology for a laugh that issued from 
Wild. 

“ You may seek to conceal your confusion by that affec¬ 
tation of mirth, but I can penetrate it! You may think 
ou have at last succeeded iu compassing my destruction, 
ut you have not!” 

“ I have !'* 

“No you have not, Jonathan Wild! Even at the last 
moment you will fail, and I tell you so! You may think 
ou have me secure—that I am beyond all human aid, but 
tell you you will fail!” 

“ We shall see on Monday morning!” 

“So wo shall! You may think at last that you have 
succeeded in entirely getting the game into your own 
hands!” 

“ So I have, Jack!” 

“No! although I am here in this strong room, enfeebled 
by illness and watched over bv you !” 

“ Ha, ha! I am a good nurse, am I not!” 

“You mock me, villain, but you shall hear me. notwith¬ 
standing !” 

“Oh, go on, pray! Iam concent! Do you a now, I 
rather enjoy a little conversation! I have grown very 
weary, sitting here so long without anyone to speak to!” 

Jack Sheppard affected not to hear this speech, though 
his gleaming eyes showed how Wild’s manner enraged 
him. 

lie went on as though he had not been interrupted. 

“ I say, now that I am here, and now that you have also 
got in your safe keeping Elueskin and—and Edgworth 
Bess-” 

Jack’s voice faltered a little when he pronounced thi s 
last name. 

Jonathan glared at him in astonishment. 

“Eh?” he said. 

“Now that you have all throe of us prisoners-” 

“ But I haven’t!” 

“ What ?” 

“I haven’t!” 

“Not got Bluoskin ar.d Edgworth Bess prisoners as well 
as myself ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

Jack uttered a shout. 

“ What put that into your head ?” 

“ I thought you had.” 

“ I wish to goodness your thoughts were right. I would 
give a thousand pounds!” 

Jack Sheppard was much surprised by the revelation 
which had come, thus unexpectedly upon him. 

He had got the idea firmly fixed in his mind that Blue- 
sldn and Edgworth Bess wero in close confinement like 
himself. 

He was silent for a moment. 

During that brief period of time Wild's thoughts were 
busy, and be saw a means by which he fancied he could 
infiiet an additional pang upon Jack. 

“ Well, he said, I never heard the like! Why, you 
must have forgotten all that happened!” 

Jack passed his hand confusedly over his brow, as 
though be would by that means clear his mental faculties. 

“You must have forgotten all!” contiuued Jonathan. 
“When I winged you you were pushing the boat off, were 
you not?” 

“ I was." 

“ Can’t you remember what happened alter that ?” 

“ No; from the moment of pushing the beat until I 
woke up and found myself here I remember nothing.” 

“ Oh ! all! I will tell you if yon like !” 

Jack was silent, and Jonathan was oniy too g’ad to in¬ 
terpret that silence as meaning consent. 

“ Ha! but, Jack, they served you a scurvy trick—a very 
scurvy trick indeed !” 

• Jack looked him steadily in the face, as though to as¬ 
certain whether the thief-taker was speakincf the truth. 

“ Pretty friends they must be, Jack ! You will hardly be¬ 
lieve me* when I tell you, but it’s a fact, nevertheless. 
When you fell down—shot—half in the water and half 
out of it—they did not try to lift you into the boat, as they 
easily might’ havo done, but pushed off without you, 
abandoning you to your fate, and leaving you to do the 
best for yourself that you could.” 

“ Liar if said Jack, fiercely. 

“It’s the truth!” 


“ It’s a lie!” 

“ Very well, have your own way; but I would just ask 
you a question.” 

Jack disdained to say any more. 

Jonathan went on placidly. 

“ The question is this! If your friends had not 
deserted you in the moment of danger, in the manner I 
have described, how comes it that you are a prisoner and 
they are free ?” 

This was au unanswerable question, and Jack sank 
down on the bed quite overwhelmed. 

This was what he had never expected—never dreamt 
ol. 

Ho could scarcely believe it, and yet he fancied that, 
for once in a way, Jonathan spoke the truth. 

How Wild chuckled when he saw the effect which liis 
words had produced. 

He knew full well that that would touch Jack more 
deeply than anything else. 

It seemed strange, Jack thought to himself, that Blue- 
skin should havo abandoned him. He could not account 
for such a thing. 

And Edgworth Bess, too. 

His braiu whirled. 

He uttered a groan, and sank still lower on the bed. 

Had be not been aware that his mortal enemy was 
watching his every movement, and rejoicing over every 
sympton of agony, he would have writhed with anguis h, 
and shrieked aloud. 

This was the bitterest draught be liad to swallow! To 
think, after all that be had done, be should bo abandoned 
in the manner he evidently hail been. 

In a state of mind that fairly bailies all description, 
Jack remained for some time. 

How long he knew not. 

Even Jonathan Wild did not know how much ho 
suffered in the time. 

At length Jack began to think more calmly; and then 
the first thing he did was to blame himself for having so 
soon allowed himself to bo influenced by the manner in 
which Wild liad related what had happened. 

To a certain extent the facts might bo true ; but then 
they wero probably distorted, and purposely so in order 
to cause him to endure as much mental anguish as be 
could. 

Then bis former faith in Blueskin returned, and he felt 
sure that if he liad been left there was no hope for it, and 
that he would strain every nerve to hefgj him. 

He grew calmer and calmer, but bo made a resolution 
to hold no further conversation with Jonathan Wild. 

And so he laid upon the bed quite still. 

Wild fancied he was torturing himself with the thoughts 
of being deserted, and so ho lluug out au occasional 
taunt. 

To these Jack listened with the utmost indifference. 

In this manner, then, the day wore away, without the 
occurrence of any particular incident. 

The Governor came in once or twice, and so did Mr. 
Snoxall. 

But that was all. 

Nothing was said by either of these parties sufficiently 
important to deserve to be placed before the reader. 

And so Saturday night same, and all hopes of Jack 
being able to make au escape seemed further off than 
ever. 

Jonathan Wild did not seem to bo at all tired of his 
job. 

He sat at the table watching as earnestly as he did tlib 
very first hour. 

Beside this one great purpose, all other things shrank 
into comparative insignificance. 

He had not been out of the cell for a moment even 
to visit his son, who was lying dangerously hurt iu 
that portion of the prison set aside for the Governor’s 
private use. 

He had neve? been to visit the ruins of his bouse. 

This was the more extraordinary because, as the reader 
knows very well, there were certain things iu connection 
with liis abode which were undreamt of by the 
authorities, and the discovery of which would have tho 
etfeet of putting Wild in a very awkward position 
indeed. 

Not having taken one glance at tlio blazing ruins, he 
could not tell what secret recesses were disclosed. 
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The Governor of Nowgate, however, hero stood his 
friend. 

lie went in person, at Jonathan’s request, to make an 
examination, and he returned with a tolerably favourable 
report. 

The roof had fallen in, carrying all the floors with it. 

The walls back and front were standing. 

The piece of ground upon which the house had stood 
was deeply buried in the debris of the fire, -which w as 
smouldering so lato as Saturday night. 

The Governor had caused the doors and windows to be 
boarded over, so as to keep out intruders. 

He had also sent to Bow Street, to the inspector there, 
and caused some police officers to be posted both at the 
back and the front, so as to keep everybody off. 

This was all the more necessary, since there were many 
people in London—for instance, the whole of the thief- 
taker’s gang—who wore fully impressed with the notion 
that gold and jewels to a very large amount were con¬ 
cealed in the house. 

Nothing would have pleased them better than to take 
advantage of Wild's voluntary imprisonment in Newgate 
to have gone and poked the rubbish over, in the hope of 
finding something that would well repay them for the 
trouble of searching. 

But the police officers, being continually on tho alert, 
effectually prevented anything of the sort being done, and 
Jonathan’s myrmidons were forced to keep aloof from a 
spoil which they considered peculiarly their own. 

Such, then, up to Saturday night was the state of 
affairs in connection with Wild’s house. 

After that time, some particularly interesting events 
took place, to which we shall presently direct the reader’s 
attention, 

For a little longer, we will confine ourselves to a rela¬ 
tion of what happened to Jack Sheppard. 

We have said that Saturday night came without the 
occurrence of any incident of importance. 

Jack’s mind grew calmer, and he laid himself down to 
sleep, for so intense a desire of slnmber eame over him 
that he found it was impossible to resist. 

Tbo reason of this was, Mr. Snoxall had, without his 
knowledge, caused a tasteless narcotic to be mingled with 
tbe last meal bo bad taken. 

Jack ate heartily, aud it was after that meal that his 
miud grew calm aud the strong desire for sleep came over 
him. 

lie turned his face to the wall, and closed his eyes. 

Before he was aware of it he was asleep, and uncon¬ 
scious alike of past, present, and future. 

Jonathan dropped off into one of the dozes we have 
mentioned, aud which served him as well as a sound 
sleep. 

And in this manuer passed away Saturday night in 
Newgate. 

One more day only had to come and go, and then the 
time appointed for the execution of Jack Shenpard would 
arrive. 


CHATTER CCCCXX^ 

JACK SHEPPARD RESIGNS IIIMSELF Tu III3 FATE, AND 
ATTENDS DIVINE SERVICE IN TIIE CIIATEL. 

How long Jack Sheppard’s deep slumber would have 
lasted, had he remained undisturbed, is bard to say. 

H seemed, however, that lie had only just closed his eyes 
wh u he frit some one shaking him by the shoulder aud 
calling aloud. 

He woke up at ouee. 

Looking about him, lie saw with astonishment tkai it 
was already daylight. 

i At first lie could scarcely believo that the night had 
passed away so quickly. 

I The sleep had been a deep and sound one. 

Almost the first thought which darted iuto his mind 
upon awaiting was so many more horns of his life had 
passed away in utter oblivion. 

Ho had one day to live. 

llis heart ceased to beat and the blood ran cold in his 
vcin3 when he made these reflections. 

Looking up to see by whom he had been awakened and 
for what purpose, Jack saw Jonathan Wild, Mr. Noakes, 
Mr. Snoxall and a turnkey: 

“ Dome, Jack, wako up 1” said the Governor. “ This will 
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be a busy day for you! Rouse yourself and take some 
breakfast.” 

Jack sickened at the sight of food, but that was mainly 
in consequence of the opiate he had taken the night be¬ 
fore. 

Ho rose, howover, at their bidding, for he felt it was no 
use to resist them. 

He was thankful for some cold water to wash himself 
with. 

He liberally soused himself with it, and when ho had 
done so felt wonderfully better. 

The dull, throbbing, aching pain in his head had 
disappeared. 

The sickly feeling passed away, and he sat down to his 
breakfast with a hungry gnawing at his stomach. 

But every mouthful he swallowed seemed to swell in 
his throat and choke him. 

He was thinking over his dreadful position. 

Now that tho prospect of death was so close at hand, the 
horror of his situation was more apparent to him. 

Twenty-four hours only had to elapse, and then the 
time would come when ho would take his last look at this 
world. 

Twenty-four hours! 

What a brief space of time to look forward to. 

And gradually there settled upon Jack’s heart the 
horrible conviction that the end of his life was really 
very close at hand. 

He could not hope to escape now. 

Without somo miruclo occurred to sa-re him ho must 
perish. 

Jack thought of Edgworth Bess. 

Then his heart swelled until he was unable to bear tho 
pain. 

Tears sprang into his eyes. 

But he controlled this outward symptom of emotion, 
though it cost him a sore effort. 

Ho did so, however, for J onathan’s eyes were eagerly 
fixed upon his countenance, as though he would, if pos¬ 
sible, penetrate his thoughts. 

“You don’t seem quite the thing this morning, Jack, 
my lad ?” he said, for the fourth or fifth time. 

As before, Jaek disdained to reply. 

Tho jeering, bantering tones in which the thief-taker 
spoke grated horribly upon the prisoner’s ears. 

“ What a luxury it would be to be alone—by myself!’’ 
Jaek murmured. “ What would I not give to be relieved 
from tbe company of this fiend in human shape ?” 

No doubt Jack would freely have given anything he 
possessed, but nothing on earth would have tempted Wild 
to leave him. 

And so, after all, it was but a poor breakfast that Jack 
had that morning. 

11c thought as he looked about him that he fult like one 
who was about to die. 

To die! 

Horrible thought! 

He stood but on the threshold of existence. 

Life had not opened to him, and he had only caught dim 
glimpses of the future. 

And this was to be tbe end. 

Some voice seemed for ever to be shrieking in his ear: 

“Jack Sheppard will bo hanged on Tyburn Tree to¬ 
morrow morning!” 

In vain he tried to close his ears against this sound. 

In vain he strove to turn his thoughts into another 
channel. 

Louder and louder grew the imaginary voice, which, 
after all, was but tlic echo of his own fears. 

Condemned to die! 

To know so long beforehand just how long he had to 
live, and no longer. 

To be able to say, to-morrow morning at twelve o’clock 
I shall cease to live. 

1 shall be dead. 

Ob, it must be horrible—most horrible—to havo one’s 
fate staring one thus in tho face ! 

More horrible still to know that nothing could possibly 
avert tbe awful doom ! 

On that Sunday morning Jack first knew what it was to 
have no hope. 

His other imprisonments he had made light of. 

He had once before been an inmate of the condemned 
| cell. i 

< 
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But he had made light of it. 

His breast had been tilled with hope. 

He had before him the prospect of escape. 

But now how different was it! 

He was hopeless. 

And there was not the slightest chance of his being able 
to make his escape. 

Nor was it possible for anyone to rescue him. 

Tho closest watch and guard would be kept over 
him until the hangman’s noose was round his nock. 

Anu if all these thoughts were not enough to drivo him 
to distraction, there was Jonathan Wild glaring at him, 
and continually making some triumphant, jeering re¬ 
mark. 

Jack had to bite his tongue several times to control the 
impulse he felt to reply to several of them. 

But he had made up his mind to studiously resist 
being drawn into an altercation of any kind with his per¬ 
secutor. 

Jack gave up his breakfast in despair. 

He could not cat, and yet he felt a craving for food. 

Shortly afterwards—it was indeed about half-past ten— 
the Governor aud a turnkey entered the cell. 

Mr. Noakcs glanced from the half-eaten meal to Jona¬ 
than Wild. 

“Not a very good appetite this morning, eh ?” said the 
Governor. 

“ Not very," said Wild, in reply, with a horrible chuckle. 
“Don’t you often find the appetite fall off on Sunday?” 

“Oh, very often, Mr. Wild.” 

“But some die game?” 

“ Uncommon.” 

“What do you think of our friend Jack ?” 

“ In what way ?’’ 

“As to dying game ?” 

“Well, I don t know, Mr. Wild. You see, he is one of 
the crowing sort, Mr. Wild.” 

“He is.” 

“And there is one thing I have always noticed with 
respect to the crowing sort.” 

“What is that?” 

“Why, they make a great display when there’s no 
danger, but when the critical moment arrives-’’ 

“ Then-” 

“ Then, Mr. Wild, I assure you they show tho white 
feather, and invariably die like a sneak.” 

“Do you hear that, Jack?” asked tho thief-taker. 

But Sheppard remained silent, and looked as though he 
had not heard what was said. 

Of course he understood the motive which prompted 
this little bit of conversation. 

It was done for the purpose of aggravating him. 

And although the words they uttered, aud which he 
could not avoid listening to, rankled a reply in his heart, 
Jack preserved sufficient self-command to prevent any 
traces of his feelings being seen in his countenance. 

The breakfast was removed, and then the Governor 
said: 

“Come, Jack, prepare yourself!” 

“For what?” asked Sheppard. 

“ To go to chapel.” 

“And pray for your life to bo spared!” added Wild, 
with a derisive laugh. 

Jack knew it would be folly to attempt any resistance 
to this, and so he said: 

“ I am ready.” 

“Make yourself look smart, Jack,” said the Governor. 
“ The chapel will be crowded with fashionable folks. 
Many ladies of quality will be there.” 

Jack coloured with shame and vexation. 

Bat he could not help himself. 

He was destined to be made an exhibition of. 

And now several more turnkeys entered the cell, and 
Mr. Noakes informed Jack that he must prepare to stu-rt. 

Jack rose to bis feet at once. 

And now a curious thought entered bis mind. 

Would Jonathan Wild accompany him to the chapel ? 
he asked himself. 

The question was soon answered. 

Jonathan also rose to liis feet. 

The Governor looked at him. 

“Are you going to the chapel, Mr. Wild?” 

“Yea, I am. Why shouldn't I?” asked the thief- 
taker. 


“Ahem—well, Mr. Wild,” stammered the Governor. 
“ If I might speak.” 

“Go on, curse you!” 

“ Well, then, you don’t look just the article for going to 
chapel?” 

“ Oh, don’t I ?" 

“No, you don’t.” 

“ And who the devil told you to trouble your head about 
it? Iliad your own business, and I will mind mine! I 
shall sit in the pew by the side of Jack.” 

The Governor, of course, did not dare say nay to anything 
the thief-taker might announce bis intention to do, and so 
ho turned to his men, aud bullied them for not getting 
ready to start. 

But really tho Governor was quite justified iu making 
the remarks be did respecting Wild’s appearance. 

. That worthy was never very particular with respect to 
Ins toilette, and we will just remind the reader of the 
following, which will enable him perhaps to form somo 
idea of the thief-taker’s appearance. 

In the first place, then, to go back to the night of the 
fire, Wild had very hastily attired himself, and the effect 
produced was rather grotesque. 

In addition to this, we know how he was knocked 
about in bis endeavour to prevent the escape of the 
fugitives, and bow he was burned aud scorched by the 
fire, and how be was blackened by the smoke. 

Then lie had had some more adventures, which will bo 
fresh in tlie recollection of the reader, none of which were 
calculated to improve bis personal appearance, but rather 
tho reverse. 

That wound in the throat, too, which he had received 
at Blueskin’s hands, must not be forgotten. 

While in the cell watching over Jack no water had 
ever touched his bauds or face, nor had ho attempted to 
smooth his shock of hair. 

Altogether, then, we may go so far as to say that he 
was anything but a creditable specimen of humanity. ' 

It was also only natural that the Governor should make 
tlie remark he did. 

But Jonathan Wild was in the habit of setting all social 
proprieties at defiance, aud he did so on the present 
occasion. 

Although he had the time and opportunity to make 
himself look a little more presentable, lie declined to do 
so, and announced bis intention of going to the chapel 
just as he was. 

The Governor groaned, but he was so deeply in Wild’s 
power that ho could not have denied his request if it had 
been ten times more extravagant than it was. 

And now the procession got itself in readiness to start. 

There wero three turnkeys, Jack, the Governor, and 
Jonathan Wild, so that the little parly numbered six 
persons altogether. 

True to the purpose bo had announced, and which up 
to the present moment he had carried out to tho very 
letter, Jonathan Wild walked by the side of his prisoner. 

In life ho would never part from him—no, not for a 
single moment. 

The gloomy corridors of Newgate were threaded in 
silence. 

The only sound that broke upon tlie stillness was tho 
dull echo which followed the tramp of their feet upon the 
stone flags. 

llow familiar tho route of the chapel was to Jack. 

How vividly, too, was brought back to his mind the 
recollection of how he had last passed through those pas¬ 
sages. 

At last tho door leading into the chapel was reached. 

Jack looked at it; but the spike which ho had been at 
so much pains to break off had bceu replaced. 

The man who stood at this door unlocked and opened it 
to allow the party to pass through. 

That part of the chapel set aside for the accommodation 
of the prisoners was unoccupied. 

But tlie galleries where spectators were allowed to sit 
were crowded with fashionably-attired people. 

CHAPTER CCCCNXXI. 

JONATHAN WILD IS DLSCONCEltTED BY JACK SUEri'AUDS 
I'KOPIIETICAL lll.JIAKKS. 

Placed as the reader is in full possession of all the cir¬ 
cumstances attending Jack trftieppard'd extraordinary 
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career, ho will have no doubt that the capture of so noto¬ 
rious a character produced an immense amount of excite¬ 
ment in the City of London. 

At the time of which we write it was the custom to 
allow the public to sit in the chapel belonging to the 
prison, and hear the condemned sermon, as it is called, 
preached to those trembling wretches who were doomed 
to suffer for their crimes on the morrow. 

On most occasions there was generally a good gather¬ 
ing of spectators, for there were many who delighted to 
note the differences in the demeanour of those whose term 
of life was to be cut short. 

When any particular malefactor, however, was placed 
in the pew set aside for such a purpose, then tho utmost 
anxiety was manifested to obtain a seat, and the galleries 
were crowded to suffocation. 

Hut when it became known that the coudemned sermon 
was to be preached upon Jack Sk ppard on the following 
H unday, there was such a demand for seats a* had never 
been known before. 

All those persons who had the privilege of granting 
tickets of admission wore literally besieged by applica¬ 
tions. 

Within two hours after the intelligence became known, 
tickets had been issued to more persons than could possibly 
be crammed into the space allotted for them. 

Of course, those of distinguished rank—and there were 
many sueh beneath the roof of Newgate Chapel that Sun¬ 
day morning—had the preference over those who were not 
so nobly born. 

Only* one rule could be followed with respect to the 
seats, and that was that those persons who entered first 
would have the best. 

In consequence of this, at a very early hour in the morn¬ 
ing a large crowd had assembled round the door. 

At last, about an hour and a half before service would 
commence, the doors were opened. 

The galleries were filled in a moment. 

A large concourse of people was left outside then, and 
moro kept arriving every minute. 

That hour and a half in the crowded gallery must have 
been terribly trying to the patience, but the spectators 
stood tho test bravely. 

But there was a great amount of excitement when the 
door was opened. 

Hundreds of eyes were in a moment riveted upon Jack 
Sheppard, for the curiosity felt by everyone to catch a 
glimpse of his countenance was something marvellous. 

But public attention was very quickly attracted to 
Jonathan Wild, for the fact of liis having shared the cell 
with the prisoner and his motives for doing so were 
tolerably well known. 

Comments upon the appearance of both the prisoner and 
the thief-taker passed freely from mouth to mouth. 

As might be imagined, Jonathan's extraordinary appear¬ 
ance created a great deal of remark. 

The door of the pew was unlocked, and a turnkey 
entered. 

Jack followed next. 

After him came Jonathan Wild. 

Then three more turnkeys. 

The pew was then quite full, and another person could 
not possibly have been squeezed into it. 

Jack shrunk from coining inio such close contact with 
his implacable enemy. 

Jonathan noticed it, with a grill, and pressed closer to 
him, simply because he knew »t to be ail annoyance. 

It was many a day since Jonathan Wild had been seen 
in a place of worship, and now he winked, and blinked, 
and looked about him as curiously as an owl. 

At last he looked up at the gallery. 

Then, when he saw anyone’s eyes fixed upon him—par¬ 
ticularly if it was a female—he would distort his counte¬ 
nance into a hideous grin, and nod his head on one side as 
though in token of recognition. 

Surely, never before had the public gaze been favoured 
with sueh an extraordinary spectacle. 

As for Jack, he folded his arms and leaned back in hL 
sent with an assumption of ease that lie was very far, 
indeed, from feeling. 

He endeavoured to look as calm and unconcerned as 
be possiblj could, and really succeeded very well. 

When the spectators saw his slight, slim, and boyish 
figure, the) could scarcely believe that they wero looking 


upon Jack Sheppard, who had made all the country ring 
with his exploits. 

They could scarcely think it possible that one so slender 
and delicate looking could have thrice broken out of such 
a fortress as Newgate was. 

The prevailing feeling in the hearts of almost everyone 
who saw him was sympathy and compassion. 

It really did seem hard for one so young and harmless 
looking to die so soon, and to die, too, such an igno¬ 
minious death. 

Then the attention of the public was directed to another 
spectacle. 

The other prisoners confined in Newgate were mar¬ 
shaled in by the turnkeys and seated in the pews. 

In Jack Sheppard’s time, and for many years afterwards, 
Newgate was not exclusively a criminal prison, but 
debtors also wore confined in it. 

Even now, one of the best known entrances to the pre¬ 
sent prison is called the debtors’ door. 

The debtors then were first brought into the chapel, 
and put in their proper places. 

Then the criminals were brought in. 

The turnkeys, and other officials belonging to the prison, 
except those who were compelled to be on duty, then 
followed. 

A silence of some few minutes succeeded. 

Then the chaplain of the prison, or ordinary as he was 
called, entered. 

lie was attired in full canonicals like any other clergy¬ 
man of the established church. 

He walked straight up to the reading-desk. 

He Wits tall and stout—almost as tall, and stout, and 
sleek as his successor, who died so mysteriously in an 
omnibus the other day. 

As he came along tlic aisle, he wiped his lips in rather 
an undignified manner with the hack of his hand. 

The. fact was, tho gelatinous portions of a meal he had 
just taken were clinging about his mouth. 

In a thick, unctuous voice, and with as rapid an utter¬ 
ance as his scanty breath would permit, ho read over the 
prayers. 

But it is not our intention to enter into the details of 
the service. 

Very few, indeed, paid the least attention to tho 
ordinary’s words. 

The strangers in the gallery came there to see the sight, 
and not to listen, and so they were not auditors. 

Jonathan Wild kept his eyes open and glared about 
him for a little while. 

Then lie closed those bleared and bloodshot orbs of 
vision, to the intense relief of everybody, and dropped oil 
into one of those cat-like dozes we have so often men¬ 
tioned, and from which the least thing would serve to 
arouse him. 

Jack Sheppard, with his eyes fixed upon vacancy, soon 
became oblivious of the ordinary’s droning voice. 

His thoughts were busy and far away. 

Ho was thinking of Blucskin and of Edgwortli Bess. 

He wondered whether it was possible that he had taken 
his last look of her in this world. 

His fears whispered to him that he had—that lie would 
never see her more, or hear her sweet voice again. 

Then something like a groan would come to his lips, 
which, with a powerful effort, he would subdue into a 
sob. 

Jack’s eyes were open. 

If ho closed them, even for ever so short a time, a 
terrific sight appeared before him. 

That- was the triple tree at Tyburn, surrounded by a 
crowd of eager, envious people, all anxious to feast their 
eyes upon liis death agony. 

And so, what with thinking of his comrade, and of her 
he loved a thousand times better than liis own life—what 
with thinking of his own terrible position and approaching 
fate—Jack paid very little, attention to the service. 

And then the turnkeys. 

To he sure, they sat still and listened, but it was in a 
mechanical sort of way. 

It had become with them a portion of their duty, and 
they went through it merely as a piece of routine. 

The Governor, as was his custom, leaned back in his 
scat, closed his eyes, and pretended to listen. 

But in reality ho was fast asleep. 

And so the only persons who remained to pay attention 
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[STEGGS AT THE HOUSE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE.] 


wore the prisoners, and we are very much afraid that they 
were too busy looking about them, and thinking of their 
own affairs to do so. 

And then the ordinary commenced the condemned ser¬ 
mon. 

He was listened to at first, but soon attention returned 
and centred upon Jack Sheppard. 

At last, to the infinite relief of the latter, the service 
was concluded. 

The debtors and criminal prisoners were first removed, 
and consigned to their respective cells. 

Then Jonathan woke up, and accompanied Jack Shep¬ 
pard hack to the strong room. 

“ Curse it. Jack !” he said, loud enough for the people 
in the galleries to hear, “ I’m d—d glad that you are 
going to be tucked up to-morrow, and so are you, I should 
think, for I am tired of this sort of work, and shall be 
glad when it’s over !” 

No. 90.—Blues nor. 


Jack took no notice of this speech. 

The remainder of the day passed drearily enough. 

Exposed during the whole of that time to the jeers and 
insults of Jonathan Wild, Jack’s existence was perfect 
misery. 

At length, however, Jonathan wrought him up to such 
a pitch that he started to his feet, and seemed as though 
he was about to rush upon him. 

But if such had been his intention it was abandoned as 
soon as formed, and Jack sat down upon his seat again. 

“ Villain!” he shrieked, iu uncontrollable passion. “ I 
would rush upon you and crush the life out of your 
loathsome carcass, did I not feel that by so doing I should 
be conferring kindness upon you !” 

“ Ha, ha! much obliged, I am sure !” 

“Jonathan Wild,” said Jack, “I would try my best to 
take your life, even if I had to sacrifice my own to do so, 
but for one circumstance.” 
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What is that?” 

“You may affect to ridicule and despise iny words, hut 
they are nevertheless true! I prophecy-” 

“ Then you believe you arc near death ? Peoplo near 
death always prophecy.” 

“ I prophesy,” continued Jack, unheeding the interrup¬ 
tion, “that you will finish your life upon the gafloH» M 

Wild started. 

“lieware!” he cried furiously. 

4.1 that moment there flushed across his mind the pro¬ 
phecy so singularly made by the old woman on the 
bridge. 

Her words seemed to ring in his cars still, and it was 
through their influence that he called out to Jack to be¬ 
ware. 

“Beware of what?” said Sheppard, furiously. “41y 
words will come true—you will swing at Tyburn.” 

“Ha, ha!” 

“ You cannot pass it off with a laugh !” 

“Don't talk such nonsense, Jack!” returned the thief- 
taker. “It would be more sensible if I was to prophesy 
such a thing of you! Ha, ha!” 

“Jonathan Wild, 1 tell yon again my words will coma 
true, and not only that, I have a firm and deep-settled 
conviction that I shall be present in the crowd, and wit¬ 
ness your last look upon earth before the rope is put 
round your neck!” 

“ Ha, ha!” said Jonathan, but his voice was unnaturally 
ehrill and cracked. “What could be more ridiculous? 
You witness my execution? Yah, hah! It is folly, I say! 
It is not likely we shall change places ! Ha, ha!” 

“Whether or not, you will see my words will come 
true!” repeated Jack, who said the words, not from any 
particular conviction of his own concerning their truth, 
but because he saw they produced an effect upon his per¬ 
secutor. 

It was simply tit-for-tat. 

“Wait till to-morrow, Jack! You will see then where 
your prophecy will be ! At twelve o’clock to-morrow you 
will swing, as surely as the sun will rise to-morrow! 1 

With a sickening heart, Jack confessed to himself that 
this was true. 

“No power on earth can save you, Jack, and it would 
be preposterous to suppose that a miracle would happen 
in your favour. Do you remember, Jack, I swore to hang 
you ? 1 swore to do it, and I never fail to keep my word. 

You will hang, and at noon to-morrow! You see I have 
triumphed!” 

Jack was silent. 

Evening was coining on, and so once more, with a sigh 
of weariness, he flung himself upon the wretched bed. 

“Can sucb a horrible thing be really true?” be mut¬ 
tered. “ Can this be real ? Is this, indeed, the last night 
which I shall spend upon this earth ?” 

A voico in his own heart seemed to reply with mournful 
vehemence: 

“Yes—yes—yes!” 


CHAPTER CCCCXXXII. 

JONATHAN WILD IS THREATENED BY AN UNSUSPECTED 
AND TERRIBLE DANGER. 

And so passed Sunday night in Newgate. 

If the truth must bo told, Jonathan Wild felt even more 
anxious about the morrow than did Jack, Sheppard him¬ 
self. 

All the time he kept asking himself, was it possible he 
was on the point of consummating those schemes which, 
in their prosecution, had caused him so much discomfiture 
and trouble ? 

Apparently all was well. 

That Jack Sheppard would be executed on the morrow 
seemed as certain as any future event possibly could. 

Then, when that was over, and bis most formidable 
enemy removed, what would be easier than for him to 
seek out Edgworth Bess, and compel her to accede to Lis 
demands ? 

Yes, surely all would be well. 

Ha rubbed liis huge, dirt-begrimed .hands together in 
his satisfaction, as he pictured to himself how easily lie 
should succeed in his future plans after Jack Sheppard 
was out of the way. 

Oh yes, the moment of triumph had arrived, and his 
whole frame thrilled with horrible exultation. 


And yet at times there would come over him a strange 
sensation of doubt and dread, and though lie banished the 
feeling every time it made itself manifest, yet it kept re¬ 
curring with irrepressible perseverance. 

I!ut he would not suffer this to make him at all uncom¬ 
fortable—that is, he made up his mind to that effect. 

Who shall doubt that there is truth in the saying, “Coming 
events cast their shadows before ?” 

It was the shadow of coming events which depressed 
Jonathan "Wild at the moment of his anticipated triumph, | 
in spite of all his efforts. j 

Could ho have known what was taking place on that i 
particular evening, ho would not have wondered at his j 
feelings. 

Events were occurring which he never dreamed of— 
events that wore destined to work a total change in his j 
fortunes and prospects. 

Danger was hovering over him. 

He was reaching the summit of his success ; the crown¬ 
ing hour of his triumph he fancied was at hand. But 
Wild ought to have known that when the highest point 
has been reached descent is inevitable. 

Leaving, for a short time, Jack Sheppard and his per¬ 
secutor alone together in that Newgate cell—the former to 
ponder over his approaching fate, and the latter to glut 
himself with expected triumph—we will relate what was 
taking place outside the prison. 

The reader, we feel sure, has not forgotten Steggs. 

When we last saw him was upon the occasion of his 
truly miraculous escape from 'Wild’s house. 

A strong degree of interest must of necessity attach 
itself to him and to all his proceedings, from the simple 
fact of his having in his possession those papers so im¬ 
portant to the interests of Edgworth Boss. 

It will be remembered that the packet of papers which, 
at the peril of his life, he had plucked out of the lire, con¬ 
tained not only the will of the real Lord Donnmll, and 
papers necessary to prove the identity of Edgworth Bess, 
but also a document which comprised a full account of 
Jonathan Wild’s villanics and enormities, so far as they 
had come under Abel Donraull’s notice. 

Steggs, however, although in possession of these all-im¬ 
portant documents, had never had an opportunity of ex¬ 
amining them in any way, and had only a general idea as 
to their character. 

It will be remembered that after his fearful fall from the 
window, although he had been caught in the stranger's 
cloak, it was found that he was in a death-like swoon. 

Consequently, he was carried off, without delay, to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, close by, where every attention 
was paid to him. 

Upon recovering his senses, the first thing he did was 
to carry his hand to the breast of his coat, where he had 
deposited the precious papers. 

A sigh of relief issued from his lips when he found they 
were secure, nor would he suffer anyone to remove his 
hand from them. 

He held them with a gras]) of iron. 

It was found that the burns he had sustained were 
merely superficial ones, and not at all dangerous. 

The chief ailment was his state of utter prostration; 
but this, under the doctor’s hands, was soon improved. 

Slowly, then, day by day did Steggs improve. 

True to his purpose, he kept the papers in his hand both 
by day and night. 

“At last—and this was on the Saturday—he was strong 
enough to sit up aud make au examination of them. 

Ho" had little guessed their importance, and when he 
read the statement which Lord Dpnmull had written with 
reference to Jonathan Wild, his eyes fairly burned with 
satisfaction. 

Ho laid down in bed, and strove to think clearly, and to 
decide upon the course of action which would he best for 
him to pursue. 

He was bewildered. 

He was a poor, weak, scarcely living wretch, and Jona¬ 
than Wild was in the full plenitude of his power. 

How, then, was he to hope to obtain a victory over such 
An enemy ? 

The greatest care would bo required, otherwise be 
would be foiled, and then it would be farewell, not only 
to all hopes of the poor heiress being reinstated in her 
rights, but also to his own deep and long-cherished hopes 
oi vengeance. 
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In painful thought tho -whole of that day and night were 
spent, and when Sunday morning dawned he was no 
nearer to a solution of his difficulties than he was before. 

It so happened, however, that an accident enabled him 
to come to a conclusion when careful thought had failed. 

Tn tho morning, as was tho usus 1 custom, the physicians 
belonging to the hospital made tb , tour ol tne sick wards. 

Two of them were talking as they approached the bed 
upon which Steggs lay. Unconsciously at first he 
listened to their words, but soon he strained his hearing 
to the utmost to catch at the sense of what they said. 

“ J never knew a change to take place so cuicldv,” said 
the first. 

“Nor I. I scarcely think it true.” 

“ There is no doubt about it. Who would have thought 
of such a thing ? My conviction was that the lato Govern¬ 
ment would have retained office for a long time to come.” 

“And mine.” 

“No doubt they would have done so, but for the fact of 
Borne very questionable and corrupt transactions on the 
part of the Secretary of State for the Home Department 
having come to light.” 

“Do you know their nature ?” 

“No, I do not, though rumour, of course, is very busy. 
This, at least, is certain—the Whigs are now in power, 
and a close inquiry is to be made into tho doings of the 
lute Secretary of State.” 

“ It is very sudden.” 

“ Very—very !” 

Such ’was the conversation which Steggs happened to 
overhear, and the effect it produced upon him was very 
extraordinary. 

He seemed to become quite a new man, and that was 
because he saw the way out of his difficulties. 

Ho strove to he calm—to think clearly, ami, above all, to 
do nothing rashly. 

Steggs’s chief difficulty had arisen from the fact of 
Jonathan Wild having been employed to do some dirty 
work by the Government which ho had learned had just 
gone out of office. 

Under such circumstances, he was quite convinced it 
would be the height of folly to make any complaints 
against Jonathan Wild. 

As a matter of course they would not bo listened to—or, 
if listened to, would bo bushed up as quickly as possible, 
because of the fear they would have that Jonathan Wild 
would make some unpleasant disclosures. 

But that was all altered now; if a change of the 
ministry had really taken place, and the late Secretary 
dismissed in disgrace, all that he had to say would he 
listened to with the greatest pleasure and attention. 

All are ready to kick a man who is going down-hill, and 
the new Secretary would certainly be an enemy of the old 
one. 

Steggs felt his heart grow light when he thought tlic 
matter over from first to last. 

“Now I shall have my revenge!” he murmured, “Jona¬ 
than Wild, the moment of your downfall is at hand! 
Hitherto things have prospered with you, but now the 
tide has turned ! Oh, if I were strong and well 1 Am I 
not better—am I not stronger already ? Yes—yes ! I 
can feel my old strength has come back to mo—I am 
well 1” 

But the sudden accession of strength which he felt was 
not real. 

It was that factitious strength which excitement so 
often produces, and which departs as quickly as it comes, 
leaving a double sense of weakness behind it. 

Looking up, Steggs saw that the day was fast closing 

in. 

For a moment he lay quite still. 

Then ho murmured: 

“Yes—yes, I will go! I will dally no huger! How 
can I tell what will be the consequence of (jelay ? I will 
go! I will seek out this new Secretary of State at once ! 
In his hands I will deposit this packet of precious papers— 
to him I will make a kill confession of all I know concern¬ 
ing J onathan Wild 1 Then wo shall see tho results 1 I 
feel that the hour of vengeance is at hand! Yes, I will 
go!” 

When he had arrived at this determination, Steggs was 
even stronger than before, or fancied be was, aad rose. 

No one was at hand to watch him. and his clothes were 
folded up near the head of the bed. 


He attired himself hastily, aud, clutching tho packet 
tightly in bis hand, crept out of the ward. 

A nurse made an attempt to stop him, but be hurried 
past her and descended the steps. 

He was allowed to leave without further attempt at 
molestation or hindrance. 

Upon reaching the open air, he staggered and almost 
fell. 

Eecovering himself, he crept slowly onward. 

Night was coming on fast. 

He had not a penny in his pocket, so it was out of tho 
question for him to hire any conveyance. 

Slowly and wearily he made his way along the streets. 

It was not, however, until he bad gone some distance 
that he recollected it was Sunday evening. 

He paused irresolutely. 

On that day no business was transacted, and he feared 
the Secretary would not see him. 

What should he do ? Turn back ? 

No; lie made up bis mind that at all risks be would go 
forward, and not give up -without making an effort. 

On he went again, but more slowly than before. 

His intellects were in a confused state, or bo would 
have been conscious that he was ignorant of the Secretary's 
address. 

He had not the remotest idea where he lived. 

He was rather at a loss, too, to know where he should 
obtain the information. 

He could think of no better plan than to go direct to 
the Houses of Parliament; and, accordingly, this was 
what he did. 

After some trouble, bo obtained from an official there 
the Secretary of State’s address. 

It was Spring Gardens, St. James’s Park. 

Thither poor Steggs dragged his weary body. 

Feeling as though he could not have gone a dozen 
yards further had his life depended on it, Steggs crept up 
the steps before a handsome-looking bouse. 

He paused doubtfully, and hesitated to raise tho 
knocker. 

He was afraid that the reception he would meet with 
would bo anything lmt a welcome one. 

He was giddy, and sick, and faint, for he had left tho 
hospital long beforo bo was strong and well enough to 
do so. 

For some time he stood upon the steps, not daring to raise 
tho knocker. 

At last he summoned up courage enough to give a 
feeblo summons for admission. 

It was so feeble that it was disregarded. 

Oh, if Jonathan Wild had only have been aware of 
Steggs’s intentions at that moment, liow easily could be 
have crushed him 1 

As easily as he could have crushed a worm. 

Put tho thief-taker—sitting in the cell with his eyes 
gloating over Jack Sheppard—gave no heed to the danger 
that might arise from that quarter. 

Such a thing never entered his mind. 

He was ignorant even of tho fact that a change in the 
ministry had taken place. 

Steggs knocked again, and this time the door was 
opened. 

When tho domestic saw what a ragged, scarecrow-look¬ 
ing object stood upon tbe threshold, lie attempted to shut 
the door again. 

Steggs liad expected it, so lie glided in like i% shadow. 

“I want to see tbe Secretary of State!” he said, in a 
hollow voice. 


The lackey looked aghast. 

“It is most important!” continued Steggs, clutching 
lie packet of papers tightly. “ Let him know at once that 
am here!” 

The lackey looked all the surprise ho felt, and seemed 
rery much in doubt whether to attend to the straugo 
visitor’s request or not. 

But there was something so earnest and so pleading in 
,he manner in which Steggs looked or spoke, that ho felt 
jonstrained to comply. v 

“ I will announce to his lordship that you are here, he 
said, at length; “ but I tell you candidly that I don t 
ffiink be will see you. Besides, it is Sunday.” 

“ I know that! Steggs gasped. , s , 

“If you were to tell mo your business, it might be tne 
means of your obtaining an interview. 
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“Do you thinkso?” 

“Yes. The first question he will ask when I announce 
you will be—‘ What does lie want ?’” 

“ Tell him, then,” said Steggs, “ that I want to see him 
upon an affair of tho utmost importance—upon matters 
connected with the late Secretary of State and Jonathan 
Wild!” 

“ The great thief-taker ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then you will be welcome.” 

“Why—why ?” 

“ It was but tho other day that 1 heard his lordship say 
that the continued existence of a wretch like Jonathan 
Wild is a disgrace to the nation at largo *” 

“ Did he say that?” 

“Yes, 1 heard him; and, what was more, he said that 
he would willingly do all he could to punish such a rascally 
villain!” 

“ You can tell him, then,” said Steggs, “ that I am one 
of Jonathan Wild’s victims—that I barely escaped with 
my life from his house, which was, as you know, burned 
to the ground.” 

“ Yes, yes—but you—where have you been since ?” 

“In the hospital.” 

“ I will tell his lordship. Take my word for it, he will 
only be too glad to see you!” 


CHAPTER CCCCXXXIII. 

STEGGS MAKES A TULL REVELATION OF JONATHAN WTLl/S 
ATROCITIES TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 

The lackey who admitted Steggs had indeed heard the 
new Secretary of State make some such remarks with re¬ 
ference to Jonathan Wild, and it was lucky for Steggs 
that he happened to have such a feeling in the matter. 

Iiut the fact was, the new Secretary was an upright, 
conscientious, honourable man, and he detested his prede¬ 
cessor, not only because he belonged to the opposite 
faction, but because of the mean and dirty actions of which 
he had been guilty. 

It had been whispered to him that the thief-taker ami 
the late Secretary had had some nefarious transactions to¬ 
gether, and he felt annoyed to think that one who stood 
in such a high position as his predecessor, should stoop 
to make use of so base a tool. 

When, therefore, ho heard that Steggs was able to dis¬ 
close something about their dealings together, he gave 
immediate orders for him to be admitted, although it was 
Sunday night. 

The lackey came into the hall again, where Steggs was 
waiting, and told him that the Secretary would accord an 
interview. 

With a beating heart, Steggs entered a beautifully-fur¬ 
nished room, which, being only dimly lighted, looked even 
more magnificent than it really was. 

Sitting in an easy chair was a thin, pale, elderly gentle¬ 
man. 

He looked up when Steggs entered, and then he said : 

“ You have some information to give mo about Jonathan 
Wild?” 

Steggs bent his bead. 

lie could not speak, but, tottering forward, placed in 
the Secretary’s hands the packet of papers he had been at 
so much trouble to obtain and retain possession of. 

The Secretary looked at them with surprise; then, per¬ 
ceiving how faint and exhausted Steggs looked, desired 
him to bo seated, 

Willingly enough, he sauk down into one of tho luxuri¬ 
ously-cushioned chairs. 

With eager haste, tho Secretary opened tho parcel. 

The reader may imagine his surprise when he became 
acquainted with its contents. 

IM the paper in which Abel Doiimull bad confessed 
at length the nature of his dealings with Jonathan Wild 
arrested the whole of his attention. 

He read it eagerly from lirst to last, nor did he raise his 
eyes until he had done. 

Then, without a word, he looked over the other papers. 

“Why,” he said, at last breaking the silence, “this is 
a most extraordinary affair !” 

“It is, my lord, and I hope I have done right by placing 
those papeis in your hands.” 


“ You have; for 1 will make it my business to see that 
justice is done to the injured and oppressed.” 

“ That is all I desire, my lord,” replied Steggs, who 
then entered into an account, of the whole of the circum¬ 
stances connected with Edgworth Bess, Jack Sheppard, 
and Lord Donmull. 

He also made him acquainted with all that had come 
under his notice during his stay in Wild’s house. 

As the reader may expect, the disclosures were of a 
very serious nature. 

We have not repeated the statement made by Steggs, 
because wo judged it unnecessary to do so, as all the 
events must be too well remembered to need repetition. 

What he heard had the effect of producing an entire 
change in the Secretary’s mind with respect to the opinions 
he had entertained of Jack Sheppard, and he was com¬ 
pelled to come to the conclusion that the crimes he had 
committed had been forced upon him rather than other¬ 
wise. 

When Steggs had finished his narrative, the Secretary 
told him to help himself to some wine that was on the 
table; and, having done so, he leaned his face upon his 
hand, and gazed into the fire reflectively. 

At length, having finished his meditations, he looked 
up. 

“ You will swear that all you have told me is the 
truth?” 

“ 1 will, my lord!” 

“And what has been your motive in seeking me out 
and making these revelations ?” 

“ To speak frankly and truly, my lord—because of the 
many injuries 1 have received at the hands of Jonathan 
Wild.” 

“A good and sufficient reason. Had you given any 
other, 1 should not have felt half so sure of your integrity 
as I do now. But this Jack Sheppard—are you sure that 
you have not been misinformed concerning him ? He has 
been represented to me in a very different light.” 

“But that would bo through the malice of Jonathan 
Wild, my lord.” 

“ Perhaps so—perhaps so!” 

“ You may be sure of it; and sure, as well, that all I 
have told you concerning Jack Sheppard is the truth.” 

“ I am sorry to hear it!” 

“ Sorry, my lord ?” 

“ Yes! Are you not aware that ho is a condemned pri¬ 
soner in a cell in Newgate, and that to-morrow morning 
is appointed for his execution?” 

“No, my lord—I did not know it! I have only just 
come out of the hospital. Jonathan Wild, then, believes 
the hour of his triumph is at hand.” 

“In one respect it certainly is !” 

“As how, my lord ?” 

“ With respect to Jack Sheppard.” 

“Must he perish, my lord?” 

“ I cannot save him. On the clearest evidence he has 
been found guilty of crimes the penalty of which is death, 
lie has three times broken out of Newgate! There is no 
help for it! Let his excuses be as great as they may, the 
sentence pronounced against him must be carried into 
effect!” 

“ I have not come hero to plead his cause,” said Steggs, 
“ but simply to place facts before you in their true light. 
I have no motive for interesting myself in Jack Shep¬ 
pard’s favour. In my opinion he is a hot-headed fool, and 
deserves his fate! Had it not been for him I should not 
have suffered such a world of agony as 1 have !” 

“Well, well—I have nothing to do with that! As for 
Jonathan Wild, I shall know how to take my measures 
with respect to him; as for yourself, you will consider 
yourself as under arrest until tho charges you have made 
have been substantiated.” 

“ I am quite ready aud willing to submit myself entirely 
to your lordship.” 

“I can expect no more ; aud these papers—you say you 
are willing that I should retain possession of thorn ?” 

“ Certainly, my lord ; but I surrender them to you upon 
the understanding that you will take proper steps to 
instate this poor girl, who is undoubtedly the heiress, iu 
possession of her property.” 

“ My duty leads me to do so." 

“That, is' all, then, my lord—except that I am very 
weak and ill, and have nowhere to go to, and—and no 
money.” 
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“Perhaps it is quite as -well that you havo not, because 
it Trill furnish me with a means of still further testing the 
extent of your good faith. For the present, you will take 
up your abode under that roof.” 

Steggs was only too glad to consent to such an arrange¬ 
ment, being, as it was, in every way advantageous to 
him. 

The Secretary then summoned a domestic, to wnom he 
issued his instructions concerning Steggs, who then loft 
the apartment. 

After his departure, the Secretary rested his face in his 
hand again—a favourite attitude of his whenever he was 
puzzled or perplexed about anything—and carefully 
thought over all that had passed during this singular 
interview. 

Having done so, he hastily wrote a letter, and then sum¬ 
moned the domestic again. 

“Have that letter sent off with all speed—it is most 
important!" 

The servant bowed and withdrew, and, glancing at the 
surperscription of the letter, saw that it was addressed to 
the Chief Police Officer in London. 

Did Wild think there was such a storm brewing over¬ 
head ? 

Could there possibly be any connection between those 
gloomy doubts and fears, which we have described as 
coming over him, and the events which had just taken 
place ? 

If there was a connection Wild was ignorant of it, 
though he certainly had a vague presentiment of coming 
danger. * 

But as to the nature of what was going forward ho 
knew nothing. 

In reality, his long and successful but criminal career 
was coming to an end. 

J ustice at last was taking his case into her hands. 

There was no longer a corrupt Secretary of State—the 
instrument of a still more corrupt Government, who would 
stand as a shield between him and his enemies. 

On the contrary, a man was in power who would do 
all he could to consign him to the ignominious death he 
so richly deserved. 

The reader can guess at the nature of the communica¬ 
tion which was sent by the Secretary to the Chief of 
Police. 

Immediately upon receipt of the missive, the individual 
last mentioned made all speed to Spring Gardens; and, 
npon arriving there, was shown at once into the presence 
of the Secretary. 

With the details of what took place between them 
during this interview we need not trouble the reader. 

It will be enough to say that the Secretary related at 
full length all that Steggs had confided to him. 

The Chiei of Police at once made up his mind as to 
what had best be done, and his plans were fuily approved 
of by the Secretary, who gave his sanction that they 
should be carried out without further delay. 

This terminated the conference. 

By the timo the Secretary reached the street midnight 
had pealed forth from tho thousand-and-one churches in 
the metropolis. 

The Chief of the Police went direct to Bow Street, and 
within half an hour of his arrival there two of the most 
responsible officers of the force left it. 

They made their way through tho silent streets in the 
direction of Jonathan Wild’s abode. 

At length they reached tho spot upon which the gloomy, 
ruinous tenement had stood. 

Wc have already stated that some police officers had 
been stationed here in order to keep off all intruders. 

These two officers were well known to the subordinates, 
and they listened respectfully to what was said. 

The next moment, the two police officers sto>l within 
the walls of the building. 

.At that lonely hour they were not afraid that their 
movements would bo watched by any prying eye. 

One of them produced from his coat-pocket something 
which looked almost like a torch. 

This he lighted, and by its means a ruddy light was cast 
upon the ruins. 

Tho spectacle was one of desolation. 

These two officers, however, were old hands, and were 
accustomed to see such sights as lay before them. 

The only interest they felt in looking about them arose 
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from the fact that the house belonged to Jonathan 
Wild. 

In a skilful and methodical manner, they first set about 
making a thorough examination of tho debris of the fire, 
which lay in heaps upon the ground. 

This was all patiently and carefully turned over, but 
without resulting in any particular discovery ; for so great, 
was the heat of the fire, that those things which in a gene¬ 
ral way were incombustible had been reduced to ashes. 

While searching about the foundations of tho house, 
they came at length to that which they had particularly 
come to find, namely, tho entrance to the cellar, which 
W ild, in defiance of the laws, had constructed and chris¬ 
tened “ Little Newgate.” 

“ Here you are at last!” said one of the officers. “ You 
may depend this is it.” 

•‘Oh, yes!” returned the other, “as I told you coining 
along, [ had heard there was such a place, but I never 
believed it—I always treated it as a joke in fact.” 

“ There seems no doubt about the reality of it now 
though. You go first, as you have the torch, and I will 
follow.” 

Those steps which led down from the iron grating in 
the passage in Wild’s house to the corridor from which 
the cells opened looked anything but inviting, but tho 
officer descended them unflinchingly with his comrade by 
his side, rather than following him. 

The air in the corridor was close and sickly, but tho 
fresh, cool air rushed down from the opening they had 
made above, and momentarily improved its quality. 

One glance was quite enough to convince the police 
officers that the information they had received was indeed 
correct. 

On both sides of the corridor strong doors wore visible, 
which, from their strength and general appearance, evi¬ 
dently led into cells. 

“ What is to be done now, mate ?” said the officer who 
carried the torch. “Shall we go right on and examine 
the place before us, or look into tho cells one by 
one ?” 

“ Let us begin by going into the cells first. We shall 
save time by so doing.” 

“So we shall. You havo the tools for opening tho 
doors. Get them ready, and I will hold the light!” 

The second officer produced from his pockets a complete 
set of housebreaking implements, and, selecting those 
most suitable for the job, commenced an attack upon the 
roof before him. 

It soon yielded before his efforts. 

With feelings of greater curiosity than they had ex¬ 
perienced for many years, the two police officers pushed 
open the door. Upon entering, they found a place pre¬ 
senting all the ordinary appearance of a cell, except that 
the floor of it was much belo w the level of the passage. 

In this cell they found nothing of importance, though 
their keen, practised eyes easily detected s that the cell had 
been very recently occupied. 

There was nothing to be gained from a protracted stay 
in this place, and so they quitted it. 

Crossing over, they went to the door of the cell oppo- jj 
site to the one they had just searched. 

This, too, was empty, though, like the other, it fur¬ 
nished traces of occupation. j 

With the like result, the other cells were searched in 
succession, until at length the]officers stood, as it seemed, at I 
tho end of the corridor. 

A blank wall was before them, in which there were no 
signs of a door. 

So far, then, their discovery went no further than 
having found the cells themselves, which was, at any 
rate, corroborative of the truth of tho information given 
them. 

They had also been told that there was a secret door in 
the wall at tho end of the corridor, though very cleverly 
concealed. 

This entirely baffled them for some time; but, having 
the clue, they searched closely, and were finally rewarded 
for their trouble. 

The spring was discovered, and, being pressed upon, 
caused the door to fly open. 

The often-described corridor lay beyond. 

The officers crossed the threshold of the secret door, and 
stood in the inner passage, with a strange fluttering feel¬ 
ing about their hearts, as though they knew they were on 
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the brink of making some discoveries of tremendous im¬ 
port. 

Here, if anywhere, might they expect to find out some 
of Wild’s secrets. 

The place had all that appearance. 

But the doors of several cells were opened without any¬ 
thing being found within them. 

At last they passed before a cell door which has often 
been mentioned to the reader. 

With some difficult}’ they forced it open. 

All within was silent, though the air had a strange, 
clammy, disagreeable flavour. 

The officers felt their hearts heave, but tho one who 
carried the torch held it high above his head, in order 
that its rays might be thoroughly diffused. 

His companion kept close by his side. 

In an instant, both at tho same time, they distinguished 
lying on the floor of the cell something which gleamed 
with a horrible, ghastly whiteness. 

They approached hastily, and paused suddenly. 

One glance was enough to reveal to them what that 
ghastly white something was. 

It was a human skeleton. 


CHAPTElt CCCCXXXIV. 

THE TWO TOLICE OFFICERS DISCOVER THE SKELETON OF 

ABEL DONMUL IN THE CELLS BENEATH WILD’S HOUSE. 

It seems strange that the skeleton of a human being 
should be such a universal object of loathing and abhor¬ 
rence as it is. 

No one can regard it without a shudder, and the eyes 
are averted by the dreadful sight by what appears to be 
a peculiar kind of instinct. 

Even those old and well-tried police officers, who had 
been prepared to And something in those cells of a most 
horrible nature, shrank back when they beheld the ghastly 
skeleton at their feet. 

But it was only on the impulse of the moment that they 
did so. 

Keoovering from this natural feeling, they once mere 
advanced, until they were quite close to the dreadful 
object. 

Then stooping down, and holding the torch so that the 
principal portion of its light fell upon it, the two officers 
commenced making an examination of the skeleton. 

For some moments both looked in silence, but smldeuly 
one spoke. 

“ It is easy to see bow it is we find the skeleton in such 
a state as this. Look ! Do you perceive that the bones 
are perfectly polished—that not a fragment of flesh or in¬ 
tegument adheres to any one of them—and that, in fact, 
all that remains besides the bones are the cartilages by 
which the framework is held together ? I have seen 
many a skeleton in my time, but this is not tho natural 
appearance for it to present.” 

“It is not. I fully agree with you there. I never eaw 
the bones so clean—they look as though they had been 
scraped with a knife.” 

“ They are as well polished as if they had been ; but 
they have not—they have been scraped by the rats !” 

The ether officer shuddered. 

The idea was a-horrible one. 

The one who Lad spoken had expressed himself in tones 
of deliberate conviction, and be was no doubt perfectly 
correct. 

He continued: 

“ These cells swarm with rats and all such vermin, and 
this dead body, lying here as it evidently must have done, 
w’ould tempt them all to come forth. Then they would 
have the horrible banquet, nor would they cease until 
they had picked the bones as clean as you see.” 

** It is i'rightinl to think of such a thing—horrible in 
the extreme! Who was the unfortunate person, I won¬ 
der?” 

“That I hope we sh$$[ discover, as well as whether he 
received his death by violence. Come closer! What is 
that glittering ?” 

The officer, as he spoke, pointed to one of the fleslucss 
Hands. 

“ It must be a ring ! Yes—that is it!” 

“ We must have it, then!” 

The officer shrank from touching the frightful object; 


but it was necessary that they should obtain possession of 
the ring, and so, overcoming his scruples, he drew it off. 

The first thing they then did was to examine it at¬ 
tentively. 

It was a large plain stone, in a very massive goni 
setting. 

'Upon it was engraved a crest, or some device of a 
similar character. 

It was quite uninjured. 

I The rats, in their horrible repast, bad eaten all the flesh 
on the lingers, but left the ring untouched. 

“Wo must take care of this,” said one of the officers, 
after the ring had been examined, and placing the article 
in his pocket as he spoke. “ It will probably enable us to 
identify the body.” 

“Very likely. I do not know the crest myself.” 

“ Nor I, but it will be easy to ascertain its owner.” 

“ Oh, yes. Is there anything more ?” 

“ I think not. I cannot see that the rats have spared 
anything else—all the clothing Las been devoured.” 

“It lias disappeared certainly, and tlie only thing that 
remains for us to do is to find out whether this man met 
with a violent death or not.” 

Holding up the torch, the officers now approached the 
body more closely. 

They began at the feet, examining all the bones care¬ 
fully, so as to learn whether they had been injured in any 
way. 

Nothing of the kind at all met their view until they 
reached the head, or, rather, the skull. 

To their horror, they found that it had been beaten or 
battered by seme heavy instrument until its appearance 
oven now was fearful to behold. 

“ Good heavens !” cried one of the officers. “Did you 
ever see anything so dreadful ?” 

“Never—never! The skull is completely smashed I 

What a horrible dcatli!” 

“ Truly horrible. I wonder who the unfortunate man 
was ?” 

“ That, I hope, wo shall be ablo to discover ere long.” 

It will bo found out, for you may depeud a very great 
uproar will be made about it.” 

It is certain we can do no good by remaining here. Let 
us leave things just as they are, and lock up the cell; wo 
shall then be able to make a proper report.” 

This was done. 

The officers fastened up the door and placed three seals 
upon it, and then continued their investigations. 

Although the officers kuew not to what unfortunate 
being tlie skeleton belonged, the reader will doubtless 
have surmised that it was no other than Abel Donmull. 

Such, indeed, was the horrible fate which bad over¬ 
taken that bad, bold man—a fate at which all must 
shudder, and even some compassion must be felt for him 
on account of his shocking end, for had it not been for 
the villanous thief-taker, lie would have placed Edgworth 
Bess in possession of her rights. 

But he was not allowed to make even that tardy atone¬ 
ment for his many and awful crimes, and he had fallen a 
victim to Jonathan Wild’s murderous bludgeon. 

'This was the instrument which had crushed the skull 
in tho manner we have describe#’. 

After death, as tho officers had correctly surmised, tho 
rats, enticed by the odour, had made their way from New¬ 
gate Market and the sewers in prodigious numbers, and 
then the banquet bad commenced, nor had the ravenous 
creatures ceased until everything eatable had been con¬ 
sumed. 

Sucli was the end, then, of Abel Donmull, the usurper 
of his brother’s title and his niece’s inheritance. 

The ring ho had upon his linger would, of course, 
serve to identify the body, though it would be bard to 
prove that Jonathan Wild committed the atrocious deed. 

The officers examined all the cells, but they found no¬ 
thing else of any importance, 

They retraced their steps still looking carefully about 
them, aud finally ascended the steps leading into the open 
air. 

But the officers had not discovered that which they 
hoped to find. 

They did not despair, but continued their search among 
the heaps of ruins. 

Many strange things were found, and at last they 
stumbled over a small tin box. 
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There was something peculiar in the look of this box. 

Owing to some unusual conjunction of circumstances, it 
had escaped all danger from the fire. 

It was not even scorched. 

It almost seemed as though it had been preserved to 
answer some particular purpose. 

'I'he officers seized it with avidity. 

“At last,” said one, “we seem to have found what we 
have been looking for!” 

“Let us open the box at once, and see what it con¬ 
tains !” 

• This was done quickly, by means of the housebreakers’ 
tools they earned. 

No sooner was the lid raised than ejaculations of satis¬ 
faction burst from the bps of the officers. 

The tin box was filled with gold lace of a very superior 
quality. 

The whole quantity contained in the box, for, ft teas 
pressed down very tightly, must have been worth a large 
sum of money. 

“ Gold lace!" ejaculated the officer who had broken open 
the box, “ the very thing!” 

“ Eight! we will take care of this. Beyond all doubt, 
it is the gold lace we have been so anxiously on the look 
out for!” 

“ Do you mean the lace stolen from Mrs. Stetham’s, on 
Holborn Hill ?” 

“ Of course I do!” 

“If it turns out so, Jonathan Wild will find himself in 
rather an awkward fix!” 

“ Very! The property was stolen, and rewards have been 
offered for its recovery, but all in vain, and after all the 
bother, here we find it among the ruins of the house !” 

“ It is a clear enough case! We will take this box with 
us and depart at once ! 1 don't think it will answer our | 

purpose to remain here any longer!” 

“ Nor I! The other men wi 11 still keep guard and pre¬ 
vent any person from entering; and I imagine we have dis¬ 
covered quite enough to enable our chief to proceed in the 
matter!” 

“ Ob, ample—ample ; and what a glorious thing it is to 
think that Jonathan Wild has reached the end of his rope 
at last! ” 

“ 1 hope ho has done so, but don’t make too sure! no 
is a wonderful man, and possesses remarkable talent in 
extricating bimself from any difficulty. Wo may think 
we have him secure, but he is very likely to slip through 
our fingers.” 

“ Well, we shall see! Come on, mate; wo will make our 
chief acquainted with the results of our explorations with¬ 
out further delay.” 

“ It is quite certain that Wild little expects how we are 
engaged to-night; if bo bad the faintest suspicion of it we 
should have had some manifestation of his presence long 
ere now, depend upon it!” 

“You are unquestionably right there, ne is watching 
Jack Sheppard, and so has afforded us an excellent chance 
of searching the ruins 1” 

With these words, the officers passed out into the street. 

They glanced up at the gloomy prison of Newgate as 
they passed by it, and thought of Jonathan Wild aud his 
victim. 

The grey light of early dawn was in the sky, and people 
were already assembled in front of the prison, waiting in 
patience for the hour to arrive which had been appointed 
for the execution. 

Taking no notice of these, they directed their steps 
towards Bow Street. 

Upon arriving here, they made a report to the inspector 
of their proceedings during the past night. 

The ring which had been taken from tlio finger of the 
skeleton and the box of gold lace were placed in his hands. 

The inspector was of opinion, after he had examined 
the lace, that it was the same that had been stolen some 
time hack from the promises of Mrs. Stetham, on Holborn 
Hill, and for which large rewards had been offered with¬ 
out eliciting any information, while the police had alto¬ 
gether failed in their efforts to discover the perpetrators of 
the daring offence. 

And here was the stolen property, or something very 
much like it. found among the mins of Wild’s house. 

1 The case looked ominous, and the inspector, having re¬ 
ceived every detail of the affair from his subordinates, set 
off to the residence of the chief of police. 


That functionary was not up. and he had to wait seme 
time before he could see him. 

At last, however, when the interview did take place 
he was much astonished, and, in company with the inspec¬ 
tor, set off to pay a visit to the Secretary of State. 

Here a little iurtlier delay took place, and when at last 
the Secretary made his appearance, some hours were con¬ 
sumed in consultation. 

They could not at first decide as to the best manner they 
should deal with Jonathan Wild. 

From the disclosures which Steggs had made, the Secre¬ 
tary of State had no difficulty in understanding how 
the thief-taker had come into possession of the box of 
gold lace. 

It had been stolen by some persons or other, and then 
brought to Wild, who had probably paid a small sum for 
it, and was waiting until the rewards had reached a sutfi- 
cient amount to induce him to assist the owners to recover 
the property. 

This was the usual course, aud doubtless the oue pur¬ 
sued with respect to the matter in hand, and pending the 
arrangement for its return the gold lace had been kept at 
hand on his premises. 

It would not do to ho too preeipitativo in dealing with 
such a man as Jonathan Wild, or the ends of justice would 
be defeated. 

In the first place, it would he necessary to discover tlio 
persons by whom the robbery was committed, and, iu 
order that this might he done, instructions were given 
that a free pardon should be offered to them on condition 
that they gave evidence against Wild, with regard to his 
share in the transaction. 

All this would have to be done with great secrecy, for 
should the least whisper of such a thing reach Jonathan 
Wild’s ears, lie would take the alarm and get clear off. 

The Inspector of Police, however, expressed his convic¬ 
tion that, if a free pardon was offered, he should he ahlo 
to produce the guilty parties iu a couple of hours. 

In the event of his being successful in doing this, the 
persons were to be carried before a magistrate, in order 
that thur depositions might he taken down, and a warrant 
was then to he issued for tho apprehension of the thief- 
taker. 

These arrangements having been made, the inspector 
and the Chief ol the Felice took their departure. 

The former was as good as his word. 

In less than two hours after he had sent out two officers 
with instructions to offer a free pardon to those persons 
who had been engaged in the robbery of some gold lace 
from the shop of Mrs. Stetham, on Holborn Hill, they 
returned, bringing with them a man and a woman. 

The former of these gave his name as Henry Kelly—tho 
latter as Margaret Murphy. 

They admitted that they aud they only bad been con¬ 
cerned in the robbery of the gold lace. 

According to instructions, they were taken before a 
magistrate, and their depositions written down. 

These implicated Jonathan Wild to such an extent, that 
tho magistrate, without the least hesitation, issued a war¬ 
rant empowering his instant apprehension and lodgment 
iu one oi his Majesty’s gaols. 

Armed with this warrant, the inspector withdrew, and 
thought over the best plan of action for him. 

From inquiry, he learned that Jonathan Wild had left 
the prison of Newgate on his way to Tyburn. 

The inspector then took such measures as he imagined 
were best calculated to secure his apprehension. 

What a surprise there was in store for the great thief- 
taker. 

Who would have thought that a warrant should actually 
ha in existence against him ? 

It seems improbable to a degree. 

And yet it was so ; and it seemed that, after putting up 
with voluntary imprisonment, ho was now destined to 
have to submit to an involuntary one. _ 

But we will leave events to take their course. 

We will only say that the aspect of affairs now is most 
peculiar, and the inoidents which followed this singular 
conjunction of events are of a far more singular aud ex¬ 
citing character than any which We have yet had an 
opportunity of placing before our reader. 

It will now he our duty to return to the prison of New¬ 
gate, and relate what events followed those which we last 
related as occurring on the Sunday night. 
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That night passed over without the occurrence of any 
particular incident. 

,Taek Sheppard lay all the time upon the miserable bed, 
while Jonathan Wild still sat in the chair at the table half 
asleep, and little thinking in what way las enemies were 
engaged. 


CHATTER CCCCXXXV. 

MONDAY MORNING ARRIVES, AND EVERY PREPARATION IS 
MADE FOR JACK SHEPPARD’S EXECUTION. 

It is Monday morning, and let us, before we go any 
further, take a look arouud us, and ascertain the exact 
position of all those persons whose fortunes have made up 
this most eventful history. 

Let us see how they were one and all engaged at this 
particular period of time. 

In the first place, then, there is Blueskin. 

He is in the public-house in Smithfield Market, into 
which he had ventured in quest of information. 

He is on the point of learning from the landlord of that 
public-house the particulars of some scheme by which Jack 
Sheppard may be beuefitted. 

Next comes the poor, persecuted Edgwortli Bess, with 
her new-found and faithful friend Ned Cantle. 

They are away from the city of Amsterdam. 

They have taken up their abode in a little cottage on 
the borders of a forest, and hero they were on Monday 
morning, wholly ignorant of what was taking place in 
London. 

Their anticipations of the worst never came up to the 
dreadful reality. 

Then there is Steggs, who, having laid a plan for the 
destruction of his hated foe, is in comfortable enough 
quarters in the residence of the Secretary of State. 

George Wild, too, the bad son of a bad father ? 

He still lay in that portion of the prison appropriated to 
the Governor’s own use, and suffering horribly from the 
various hurts he had received, and not very well ablo to 
help himself. 

Mr. Nbakes, the Governor, too. must not be forgotten. 

At the earliest dawn he had risen from his bed, for Mon¬ 
day was to be a happy day for him, and he felt that he 
could not have too much of it. 

Wo come at last to Jaek Sheppard. 

To have described the feelings of any of the other 
characters we have mentioned would have been easy. 

To describe Jaek Sheppard’s we feel would be impos¬ 
sible. 

We could not even give the barest and most meagre 
outline of the thoughts that thronged through his 
throbbing and fevered brain. 

As minute after minute passed away, the conviction 
pressed still more strongly upon his mind that it was the 
last night he should ever pass on earth. 

On the morrow ho should take his last look of the sun, 
and the earth, and all existence. 

On the morrow he should bid farewell to life. 

lie had seen Edgwortli Bess for the last time. 

Never again would he experience the pleasure of gazing 
into her lovely countenance. 

She had gone—where he knew not; but he should see 
her no more. 

Mournful words! 

His heart seemed as though it would break, for, upon 
further thought, he felt himself compelled to adopt Jona¬ 
than’s account of the affair. 

Blueskin and Ned Cantle had deserted him. 

Why he knew not, but they had deserted him ; anil where 
they had gone or where they were at that moment ho had 
not the remotest idea. 

They were in safety, no doubt; but he was a prisoner— 
a prisoner condemned to death, and waiting for the 
moment when ho should be led out to execution. 

As he lay upon his miserable pallet he watched the 
dim streaks of day creep into the cell. 

Never again was he to behold the same phenomenon, 
and he watched the gradual illumination of his cell with 
an interest that surprised himself. 

The consciousness was upon him that he tv&o watching 
it for the last time. 

What hope had he of escape ? 

None—non el 


No power on earth could save him. 

Ho was doomed to die, and the time fixed for his igno¬ 
minious death was close at hand. 

Ho tossed and rolled upon his wretched bed, and would 
have given way to his emotions much more than he did, 
had not the baleful, hideous eyes of Jonathan Wild, tho 
thief-taker, been fixed upon him. 

What a satisfaction it would hare been to Jack if he 
could have known what the police oificers were engaged 
upon at that moment! 

He would have gone to death almost without a pang, 
had he possessed the knowledge that Jonathan Wild, his 
hated enemy, would speedily follow' him to the same 
scaffold. 

But though he uttered his predictions with an air of 
conviction that was not without producing its due effect 
upon Jonathan Wild, yet he had no foundation for them. 

Ho did not think he should live to see the villain exe¬ 
cuted, though he could not help believing that tho time 
would come when he would receivo the reward which his 
demoniac villanies so truly merited. 

His heart would have leaped with joy if lie had known 
that a warrant was about to be issued' for Wild’s appre¬ 
hension—that retribution would overtake him so soon. 

We have said that Jack had fully rendered himself up 
to despiii. 

All hope had departed from his breast. 

He neither thought he might have a chance of making 
his escape, nor that an attempt would bo made to rescue 
him while being led to the scaffold. 

No, lie believed that he should perish; and that, too, 
before he was’many hours older. 

Brighter and brighter grew the eell. 

One by one the various objects were brought into view, 
and, finally, fully revealed. 

As for Jonathan Wild, he woke up in unusually high 
spirits. 

This proceeded as much from the fact that the day 
appointed for Jack’s execution had at length arrived, as 
that the termination of his voluntary imprisonment., 
which had begun to grow terribly tiresome, had come at 
last. 

At a very early hour that morning the inmates of 
Newgate were astir. 

The Governor was the first to rise, and he had quickly 
roused up all the rest. 

The hatred which he felt for Jack Sheppard was his 
strongest feeling. 

It is not to be so much wondered at, because by break¬ 
ing out of the prison in the manner he had, Jack had 
brought him into great trouble aud difficulty, and more 
than once he had been threatened with the deprival of his 
snug little office. 

Hence bis dislike to Jack bad a reasonable enough 
foundation. 

The only thing was, he pushed it to rathor an extreme 
limit. 

It was about six o’clock when Jack Sheppard heard the 
fastening outside his cell door removed. 

He raised himself on one arm, curious to see who it was 
about to pay him such an early visit. 

To bis surprise, he saw Mr. Noakcs and two turnkeys. 

The latter carried in some water, and Jack Was bidden 
to perform liis ablutions, and otherwise render himself re¬ 
spectable. 

To the astonishment of all, Wild loudly called for 
water, and then he began to wash himself in truly a furious 
manner. 

After working industriously for about half an hour, he 
succeeded in making himself, as he considered, look quite 
charming and fascinating. 

He had removed the coating of dirt which had caked 
itself over his bauds aud face, and he had adjusted his 
wig and neckcloth. 

Jack washed aud dressed himself with scrupulous care. 

What a strange feeling it was that held possession of 
him! 

All the time he kept repeating, mentally: 

“ This is tho last time I shall do this—1 am about to 
die!” 

When he had finished, the ordinary entered, and, in 
spite of the rebuffs which Jaek gave him, commenced to 
read some prayers with great unction. 

Having gone through this part of his professional duty, 
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lie exhorted Jack to confess, but lie expended liis rhetoric 
in vain. 

Jack turned a deaf ear to all he raid. 

At last he withdrew, after having first informed Jack 
that nothing could save him from everlasting torments. 

Jack was heartily glad when he had taken his departure, 
but he was not allowed to remain undisturbed. 

Breakfast was next brought in. 

It was a tempting, substantial meal, but Jack felt no ap¬ 
petite. 

Still, in order to spare himself the taunts of Jonathan 
^ ild and Mr. Noakes, Jack forced the food down his 
throat and pretended to enjoy it. 

As for the thief-taker, he ate voraciously. 

Never had he felt in such good humour with himself and 
all the. world. 

Never had he felt so secure and triumphant. 

No. 01 .—Blues kin. 


And yet at that moment he stood as it were upon a 
mine which threatened every moment to explode. 

Oh, what a relief it was to Jack when breakfast was 
over, and yet he had no desire for time to fly, since each 
instant brought him nearer and nearer to his frightful 
doom. 

After breakfast he was allowed a little peace, but not 
much, for Jonathan Wild still kept in the cell. 

He had made a resolution to do so, and ho kept it to the 
letter. 

Jack felt that he could not look in the face of his 
deadly enemy while thus distorted with triumph, and 
retain at the same time his own calmness, so he 
studiously kept his eyes turned in another direc¬ 
tion. 

Two more hours passed, and then the cell door was 
again thrown open. 
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Jonafhan Will immediately rose to I 113 feet aud perpe¬ 
trated a series of profound Lows. 

Jack, wonderitiig wfio it could lie, looked up and saw 
that two sheriffs, dressed off iu tlieir ridiculous attire, had 
just entered. 

The Governor was behind, the very picture %f de¬ 
ference and servility. 

Itohind him were the turnkeys. 

“G.iul morning, gentlemen!” said Wild, failing 
horribly in his attempt to make himself agreeable. “Good 
morning, gentlemen! I am really pI-asM to meet you 
i upon the preput occasion! 1 don’t like to speak of 
mvself, g riflemen, hut you see the plan I have adopted, 
though contrary to all regulations, has fully answered its 

purpose,” 

“ It has, i\Ir. Wild—it has!” replied one of the sheriffs, 
putting violently, for the least exercise distressed him ; 
“ and I Leg to thank you for having taken so much 
trouble." 

“It was a pleasure, my dear Mr. Sheriff—areal plea- 
pur* 1” answered Wild, hypocritically. “Anything I can 
do that is of benefit to the public at large is a source of 
great pleasure to me.” 

“Your conduct for years past is quite sufficient to prove 
that!” puffed the sheriff. “ Is it not, brother Potter ?” he 
added, turning to his colleague. 

“In that, as in everything else, I perfectly agree with 
you, my dear sir!” said the under-sheriff, who was one of 
those men who never venture to have an opinion of their 
own about anything. 

The other sheriff stroked the sides of Lis waistcoat, pro¬ 
bably to assist the digestion of the heavy meal he had just 
taken, and then he said : 

“Mr. Wild, your conduct in this matter is beyond all 
praise. You have done what Newgate itself could not do 
—you have kept this rascal in safe custody. I will take 
care that this great and important service docs not go un¬ 
rewarded. I shall mention it at the first fitting oppor¬ 
tunity.” 

To have seen how Wild grinned and bowed while the 
Sheriff thus spoke was really something worth looking at, 

I only his sycophancy was disgusting. 

“ Oh, Mr. Sheriff,” he said, pretending to he quite over¬ 
come, “however can I thank you for what you have just 
said? I cannot—I really cannot! I feel that. I cannot 
speak after you! "What I have done was merely in order 
that the public at largo might he benefited, and the words 
you have just spoken are a far greater reward than 1 ever 
looked for!” 

Th a fat, pompous sheriff was amazingly flattered by this 
speech, and he smiled upon Wild in the most affable man¬ 
ner conceivable, as he added : 

“ I Will take care, Mr. Wild, that you receive a more 
substantial reward for your services than mere words !” 

“Oh, sir, you arJ too good!” 

“Not at all—not at ail! You are a very worthy man, 
Mr. Wild!” 

“Aud you are an egregious ass!” said Jack Sheppard, 
addressing the sheriff. 

Jack was so disgusted with the sceue which was going 
forward that he could not restrain himself, though, of 
course, had he been wise he would have held his tongue. 

An ominous silence followed Iris words, which were 
enunciated with great fervency. 

“ Yon are an egregious ass!” lie repeated ; “ or you would 
not allow yourself to he duped in such a barefaced manner 
by that unparalleled villain. 

Jonathan held Up his hands in affected dismay. 

The sheriff opened his eyes very wide, and puffed out 
his cheeks to such an extent that they scorned iu im¬ 
minent danger of bursting. 

Speech was denied him, hut lie glared fearfully at Jack, 
who returned the gaze with a pitying smile upon his 
lips. 

The render can imagine how disgusted he would be with 
Jonathan’s behaviour. 

Wild saw that the sheriff could not speak, but believing 
that he could both heal aud understand, determined to 
take advantage of the situation if lie could. 

“All, i'll - . Sheriff,” he said, in the same fawning tones 
that he had previously employed, “had I given you my 
opinion of this unhappy young man, T could not have con¬ 
veyed to you such ail idea of the euormousness of liis de- 
pra\ ity as L« has done himself iu a few words! The man 


who could call a respectable sheriff of the worshipful City 
of London an egregious ass would be guilty of any act, no 
matter how atrocious!” 

The sheriff, thus appealed to, took a long silk pocket- 
handkerchief out of his pocket and gave his eyes some 
furious dabs with it. 

“Alas—alas!” he cried. “Not from my own feelings, 
but from the contemplation of so much wickedness in one 
so young, I weep! I weep, and cannot help it!” 

“ And I!” said the under-sheriff, with a hypocritical 
smillle, true to his purpose of taking his cue from hig 
colleague. 

“Such tears,” said Wild, “do honour to you both as 
men, and to the whole City of London.” 

The thief-taker gave a circular sweep with his arm as 
ho spoke, to show how comprehensive he meant to he, and 
to give increased effect to his words. 

The Ordinary of Newgate, who had just entered with 
an open hook in his hand, and crumbs sticking round la’s 
mouth—he had stopped longer than the rest at break¬ 
fast, lie was such an inordinate glutton—now joined in the 
strain. • 

lie always took good care to be on the best possible 
terms with the sheriffs, did this ordinary, and he let slip 
no opportunity of fawning upon and flattering them. 

In a puritanical tone of voice, he said: 

“Ah, ilr. Sheriff, the state of this young man makes 
my heart bleed 1 I pray for him unceasingly, but I fear 
that, however good the prayers may be which are offered 
up for so hardened a miscreant, they must fail to produce 
any effect! Still, I pray for him, Mr. Sheriff—I pray for, 
him !” 

“ Why,” exclaimed Jack, “ you are a liar as well as a 
humbug! You told me, -when you left me a little while 
ago, that I should go to torment, and that you would try 
your best to send me there !” 

“Unhappy young man!” said the ordinary. “Why 
not learn to speak the truth ?—at least attempt it now you 
are so near death!” 

“I do speak the truth, and you know it!” returned Jack, 
resolutely. 

“A hardened sinner!” replied the ordinary—“a hardened 
sinner! Rarely has it been my lot to contemplate such 
wickedness!” 

“ It is fortunate for the credit of humanity that there 
ax-e not many such examples!” said the sheriff, puffing 
moi'o violently than ever. 

“ Ah, 'gentlemen !” said Wild, “ I could relate to you 
the particulars of such deeds that that young man has 
committed, to my certain knowledge, that would fairly 
chill your blood aud tio your flesh up in knots—indeed I 
could!" 

“ I don’t doubt you, Mr. Wild,” said the sheriff, “ aud 
there is some consolation in knowing that if ever anybody 
deserved to hang upon Tyburn Tree, he does.” 

“Thcro is consolation" in that,” i-eplied the ordinary; 
“ ho fully deserves the woi-st ’ fato that could be awarded 
to him.” 

“It is enough to mako anyone shudder!” said the 
sheriff. 

“ Quite!” said his companion, agitating his fat till it 
trembled liko jelly,—“ quite enough !” 

“ Excuse me for inten-upting you, gentlemen,” said Mr. 
Noakes, with great deference—“I really hope you will 
excuse me!” 

“ What is the matter ?” 

“ Why, time is going on, you know. In fact, it is quite 
time we made orn- preparations and got ready to start.” 

“We shall bo late, I fear,” said the sheriff, taking a 
watch about the size of a turnip! from his pocket. 

“No, no!” said the governor; “wo shall be in time, 
for every possible arrangement has already been made.” 

“Proceed, then, Mr. Governor,” said the sheriff, “and 
let us get this unpleasant business over as soon as pos¬ 
sible 1 " 


CHAPTER CCCCXXXVI. 

IN WHICH JACK SIIEPPARD STARTS ON HIS JOUP.NEY TO 
TYBURN TREE. 

Jack Sheppard was so thoroughly disgusted with the 
conversation in progress, that ho refused to listen to any 
more of it. 

The turnkeys, however, after Mr. Neakes had spoken, 
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came towards him and aroused him from his abstraction. 

“ Xow then!” they said, “ Just follow us, will you ?” 

The little party which had thronged the strong chamber 
in which Jack was confined now formed themselves into 
a hind of procession. 

The two sheriffs placed themselves at the head of it, 
and the Governor followed. 

Jonathan Wild sidled up to Jack, and tho turnkeys sur¬ 
rounded them both. 

In this manner they all left the cell, and traversed the 
gloomy passages of tho prison, until at length they 
emerged into what is still called the press-yard of New¬ 
gate. 

It derived its name from a barbarous and inhuman 
punishment which was inflicted upon those prisoners who 
refused to plead to their indictment. 

If, when the clerk of the arraigns asked them whether 
they were guilty or not guilty, they refused to answer 
either one way or the other, they were carried away from 
the dock to the press-yard. 

Here they were laid upon the bare ground, with their 
arms and legs firmly secured in an extended position by 
means of strong cords. 

Heavy weights, either of iron or stone, were placed 
upon their bodies, and tho weight gradually increased 
until either death put an end to their frightful sufferings, 
or until the culprits consented to plead to their indict¬ 
ment. ^ 

In the event of the latter, tho weights were one by one 
removed, and the prisoners taken back to the court. 

This practice was continued up to the year 1722—two 
years before tho events which we are now describing. 

The yard was now used as a, place where prisoners were | 
whipped, and where they were pinioned previously to 
being placed in the cart, though sometimes the pinioning 
process was performed in the cells. 

It had been arranged that Jack Sheppard should Lo 
pinioned in the press-yard, and accordingly ho was led 
thither, attended by a numerous escort. 

Upon arriving, however, ho found that preparations had 
been made for him. 

In addition to the turnkeys, a number of soldiers were 
present. 

They were fully armed, and had received instructions 
to act the moment when they perceived thero was a neces¬ 
sity for them to do so. 

Jack Sheppard inhaled the not very fresh air in the' 
press-yard of tho prison with sensations of unalloyed 
pleasure. 

At each breath he seemed to imbibe a quantity of life. 

He began to feel more himself, and the change which 
came over him was so remarkable, that it was noticed by 
all present. 

His eyes sparkled, and his cheeks flushed as though he 
was under the influence of some strong excitement. 

Jonathan Wild looked vigilantly about him in order 
to perceive, if possible, what it was that Lad produced so 
remarkable an effect upon Jack. 

But there was nothing. 

At this moment the throng of persons divided, and Jack, 
hearing the commotion, instinctively turned his eyes in 
tLe direction of the souud. 

But it wa« only to avert them instantly, as though they 
had been blasted by some horrible sight. 

Jonathan Wild noticed that Jock shuddered, and ho 
grinned with delight. 

The rich treat that thero was in store for him was just 
beginning to make itself manifest. 

No doubt the reader can guess why it was that Jack 
turned his eyes away so suddenly, and afterwards shud¬ 
dered. 

He had caught sight of the hangman. 

The throng had divided in order to allow him the oppor¬ 
tunity of approaching the prisoner. 

All shrank hack quickly, so as to avoid tho least con¬ 
tact with this man. 

The executioner noticed it with a malicious grin, but 
oiberwise took no notice of an occurrence which could not 
but have been patent to him,. 

Suddenly Jack started. 

The hangman, with his lounging step, had reached hi3 
side* and touched him on the shoulder. 

In a chuckling voice, which was most horrible to listen 
to, ho said: 


“ Come, come—attend to me, please, and let us got this 
bit of business over as soon as possible !” 

Jack shuddered again. 

In spite, however, of tho proximity of the hangman, 
he felt much better than he had done for a long time. 

It was the fresh air which produced this effect upon 
him. 

Onco moro did hope revive in his breast. 

Once more did tbo word “ escape ” suggest itself to liis 
mind. ' 

The strange lethargic feeling which had weighed upon 
his spirits during his imprisonment to a great extent de¬ 
parted, and ho lookod about him in the hope of being 
ablo to seize upon something which would be of service 
to him. 

Perhaps after all, he told himself, he should bo ablo to 
escape, if he was only careful and cautious. 

Ho did not feel now that straugo sensation which ho 
had for so long experienced, that ho was near death. 

Instead of it, ho seemed to fed a conviction that ho 
should once more triumph over his enemies. 

It is hard to say from whence ho derived this convic¬ 
tion. 

There seemed little room for hopo while he stood in tho 
press-yard, surrounded by his foes, and with tho execu¬ 
tioner touching him on the shoulder. 

Just when ho felt tho hateful touch, Jack had caught 
sight of a small pcnlmife in Jonathan Wild's pocket. 

Of what particular service it would be to him he know 
not; yet he felt that it might he useful, and an irresistible 
longing came over him to take possession of it. 

Jonathan’s pocket was gaping open, and this was how 
it happened that Jack caught sight of tho knife. 

Quick as thought, and without being perceived by any¬ 
one, Jack picked Wild’s pocket of this knife, and slipped 
it into his own. 

With great cleverness he diverted the attention of his 
enemies. 

When tlio hangman made tho demand we have men¬ 
tioned, Jack thrust his hands resolutely into his trouser| 
pockets, and refused to remove them in order that ho 
might bo pinioned. 

lie would not have done this had it. not been for tho 
knife ho had so cleverly obtained possession of. 

While bo held his hands in his pockets, then, he con¬ 
trived to open one blade of the knife. 

Should he have occasion to make use of it, it would 
thus come more readily to his hand. 

“Come, Mr. Sheppard,” said the hangman, “don't bo 
so foolish! You will do yourself no good by resisting. 
Come—let me do my business without any fuss1” 

Jack knew there was nothing to be gained by resistance 
just then, so ho sullenly took bis hands out of liis pockets, 
and suffered the hangman to bind his arms behind his 
back. 

When this ceremony was over, Jack thought lie would 
be led straight to the courtyard, where he knew the cart 
would bo waiting which was to take him to Tyburn. 

But he was disappointed in this expectation. 

At a sign from Mr. Noakes, a turnkey stepped forward. 

“One moment!” he said. “Wo have a little ceremony 
to go through, though it’s moro a matter of form than 
aught else.” 

The little ceremony to which the turnkey alluded con¬ 
sisted of thoroughly searching the condemned man’s 
pocketss, in order to make sure that ho had no weapon 
concealed about him. 

This turnkey never expected to find anything in Jack’s 
pocket, though ho supposed, for form’s sake, he must not 
omit the accustomed duty. 

Unconsciously, then, he thrust his hands into Jack’s 
pockets, in order to make sure that nothing was concealed 
in them. 

He thrust his hand into Jack's trousers pocket, and 
then he uttered a yell. 

“Murder!” he cried; and when ho withdrew his 
hand, which he did more swiftly than ho put it iu, it 
was found to be dripping with blood. 

The shout which was raised after this may be ima¬ 
gined. 

Half a dozen turnkeys at once sprang forward; and 
while some held tho prisoner, others drew the knifo fr jrn 
his pocket. 

As soon as it was held up, Jonathan Wild cri ;d: 
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“ What—that is my knife! How on earth did lie pot 
hold of it ? I put it into my pocket after 1 came into the 
yard here!’’ 

The knife was handed back to Wild ; but how Jack had 
become possessed of it was an inscrutable mystery. 

Of course, Jack’s pockets were searched even more care¬ 
fully than before; but nothing elso was found. 

The incident furnished plenty of food for conversation. 

Jack could not help being disappointed, and he feigned 
being even more so than he was, in order thereby to 
throw' his enemies off their guard as much as possible, by 
inducing in them the belief that the knife was all-essen¬ 
tial to some daring plan of escape which he had formed. 

As soon as the turnkey talked about searching his 
pockets, Jaek knew that discovery was inevitable, and ho 
was immensely delighted when the officious officer cut his 
band so severely. 

Probably, as his arms were bound behind him, Jaek 
would not have had an opportunity of making any use of 
this knife, so its loss was not a matter of such serious 
moment after all. c 

In a few minutes all was calm again. 

The fat sheriff, with another tremendous exertion of 
strength, pulled out his enormous watch, declaring, as he 
did so, that they would be monstrous late if they did uot 
make a move at once. 

This was enough. 

Mr. Noakes and Jonathan Wild at onco bestirred them¬ 
selves, and the procession took its way to the court¬ 
yard. 

Hero the horse and cart by which the prisoner was to 
be conveyed to Newgate were waiting. 

Here, too, a large number of police officers and soldiers 
were assembled. 

The preparations for the execution of Jack Sheppard 
bad been made upon rather an extensive scale. 

This was not only because ho had shown himself to be 
such a daring offender, but in eonseipicnco of the rescue 
of lllueskin, even when at the fatal spot, which had taken 
place such a short time before. „ 

The authorities had made up their mind that no attempt 
to rescue Jack Sheppard, no matter how well organised, 
should he successful. 

Every precaution that they could think of had been 
taken. 

ltound the gallows itself a body of soldiers had been 
placed, who surrounded it with a triple line. 

This was to keep off intruders, and to prevent anyone 
from cutting the gallows down again. 

Then the cart in which Jack Sheppard was to sit would 
be closely guarded, not only by police officers, but by 
soldiers toe, so that the mob should be quite powerless. 

Although the rain fell quite fast enough to make stand¬ 
ing out in the open air uncomfortable, yet tho people had 
assembled in such quantities as had never before been 
known. 

They stood patiently enough, quite heedless of the 
falling rain, and intent only upon catching sight of the 
young man who was about to be led forth to die. 

Hound the prison they were packed so closely that not 
another person could have found room to stand, and from 
there they extended in a dense mass to the Half-way 
House, in High Street, St. Giles’s. 

Tho assemblage was marvellous, and no one could re¬ 
collect seeing such a large number of people collected 
before. 

But, then, Jack Sheppard had achieved a notoriety that 
was truly universal. 

Jack was scarcely surprised when he saw so many 
ollieers and soldiers assembled in the courtyard, for lie 
had imagined that every pains would ho taken to keep 
him secure. 

He had prepared himself, as ho thought, for the scene 
which he had to go through, but nevertheless, when he 
caught sight of the rudely-made black coffin that was 
placed across the cart, he fell his llesh creep and his 
cheeks blanch. 

He was alive, and there he was looking upon the coffin 
Which was to receive his remains. 

By a great and sudden effort he shook off the uneom- 
j for table feeling which this reflection produced. 

In spite of all, hope still lived in his breast—he still 
I believed he should have some opportunity afforded him of 
j escaping his dreadful doom. 


He fancied that he had done Blueskin a great wrong 
by entertaining for a moment tlio thought that he had 
abandoned him. 

Ere long he felt sure he should seo some manifestation 
of his presence. 

Tho soldiers and police officers divided, in order to 
enable Jack and the hangman to roach the cart. 

Some steps were placed in a convenient position, and 
Jaek was assisted to ascend them. 

The ordinary followed him. 

He was, as usual, attired in full canonicals, aud he held 
a large prayer-book open in his hand. 

He seated himself by the side of Jack. 

The executioner next climbed up in tho front of tho 
cart. 

Ho seated himself upon the coffin, and took tho reins 
and the whip in Ids hands. 

So far, then, all was ready; and in another moment the 
gates leading out into the Old Bailey would have been 
ilung open, when suddenly the discordant voice of Jona¬ 
than Wild made itself hoard above all other sounds. 

“ A horse 1” lie cried. “ A horse! I must have a horse! 
I had forgotten that. The procession must not start with¬ 
out me. For many a day 1 have sworn to follow him to 
the gallows, and i will keep my word! I shall be cheated 
if I do not see him swing!” 

There was no horse for Jonathan Wild. 

He had been quite overlooked. 

Wild was furious; hut, finding he could not iwileve his 
object by violence, he calmed himself, and made his way 
to tho carriage in which the sheriffs had already seated 
themselves, for in those days they had to accompany the 
criminals to Tyburn. 

“Mr. Sheriff!” he said, “you admitted, a little while 
ago, that—thanks to my exertions—Jack Sheppard had 
been retained a prisoner in Newgate after thrice breaking 
out of it!” 

The High-sheriff puffed out his cheeks as though about 
to sav something; but, before he cor.i speak, Wild 
added: 

“You are now in greater danger of losing him than 
ever you were.” 

“ Hear me! how is that, Mr. Wild ?” 

“ Simply thus : no accommodation has been set aside to 
enable me to accompany tho procession to Tyburn, and 
unless I go the ends of justice will probably be defeated at 
the last moment, as they were upon a recent occasion !” 

“ Oh, you must go, Mr. Wild !” said the sheriff—“ of 
course, you must go !” 

“But how ? I have been entirely forgotten!” 

“ Get into the carriage along with me.” 

“ Thanks, sir—many thanks! I am sorry, but I must 
decline the honour! It is necessary that I should be on 
horseback by the side of tho cart, and in readiness to act at 
a moment’s notice!” 

“Very well, have a horse, then !” 

“But how am I to get one, my dear sir ?” 

“ Oh, you shall have one, never fear! It won’t do to 
run the risk of having all our trouble for nothing. I am 
much obliged to you, Mr. Wild, for exhibiting so much 
laudable interest in the affair.” 

“ It is for the sake of the public good alone.” 

“ I know it, Mr. Wild—I know it! There is not the 
least occasion for you to remind me. of it!” 

“ But a horse, my dear Mr. Sheriff ?” 

The sheriff put tiis head out of the window of the coach, 
and be.ckoned to Mr. Noakes. 

The Governor hurried towards him. 

“ Have you no more horses?” he said. 

“ Not one !” was the reply. 

“ What is to be done ? It won’t be safe for the proces¬ 
sion to go on without Mr. Wild !” 

“What do you suggest, sir ?” asked the Governor. 

“ I can’t suggest; you must find Mr. Wild a horse from 
somewhere!” 

“ It’s impossible!" 

“ Stop!” said Wild. “ I know how it can be managed, 
if Mr. Sheriff has no objection!” 

“How—how?” 

“ 1 will, with your permission, get into the cart. I can 
sit on ono side of the prisoner, and the ordinary on the 
other!’’ 

“Very well Mr. Wild,” said the sheriff; “if such a 
courso is suited to you, 1 have no objections whatever.” 
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“ Thanks—thanks! It will suit me admirably! I will 
run and take my place, and the processiou can start at 
once!” 

“Do not be any longer than you can help. We shall be 
▼cry late as it is!” 

“ Depend upon me!” said the thief-taker, who hastened 
off to the cart, 

Of course, everyone was surprised when they saw Jona¬ 
than Wild climb up in a clumsy manner into the cart. 

None could he more astonished than Tack was himself. 

He could not imagine what motive Wild could have for 
such an extraordinary proceeding. 

Hut when Wild came and sat down by the sido of him 
ho comprehended in a moment that his purpose was to 
prevent, if he could, all possible chanco of his being able 
to make his escape. 

Still, he wondered at the thief-taker’s adopting such an 
unpleasant means of achieving the end ho had in viow, for 
a ride in the condemned cart could not but be disagreeable 
even to him. 

Hut there he was. 

Jack had not much time for reflection. 

The busy scene that was going on around him attracted 
the whole of his attention. 

It was strange, but even although he was being led 
forth, he could not help interesting himself in what was 
going forward. 

He felt.it a relief, too, to look about him, since while 
doing so ho was able to avoid the sinister and triumphant 
gaze which his persecutor fixed upon him. 


CHAPTER CCCCXXXVII, 

JACK SHEPPARD RECEIVES A COMMUNICATION PROM HIS 

FRIENDS, AND MAKES A DESPERATE ATTEMPT TO 

ESCAPE. 

At a given signal, the huge folding doors' which led from 
the courtyard into the Old Bailey were throayn slowly 
open. 

A continuous sullen roar from the street signified that 
the opening of the door had been noticed. 

Everybody now was on the look-out to catch sight of 
the prisoner. 

Prom mouth to mouth the intelligence was communi¬ 
cated that the procession was about to start. 

Outside those huge folding doors a troop of soldiers had 
been stationed in order to keep off the mob. 

They found their task a difficult one, but they performed 
it. 

At a walking pace the procession emerged. 

First came the police officers to clear the way. 

Then followed the soldiers. 

Then more police, and then the cart. 

It was upon this last object that the attention of the 
people was centred. 

Such shouting, swearing, and fighting' as there was to 
catch a glimpse of its occupants was surely never heard 
before. 

But when they caught sight of Jonathan Wild a most 
unmistakable howl of execration followed. 

The thief-taker scowled fearfully when ho heard it, and 
ground his teeth. 

The ordinary began to read the prayers, but his voice 
was quite inaudible among the general din. 

Never before had such an assemblage of roughs been 
Eecn. 

The dregs of the population were indeed there. 

Jack naturally shrank a little when he saw so many 
fa^es turned towards him, aud eyes fixed upon him. 

Not, only wero the streets crowded to excess, but every 
building which commanded a vic-w of the spot was liter¬ 
ally thronged. 

' Every house-top, every window, was furnished with its 
crowd of eager gazers. 

At the latter, many fashionably-dressed ladies were 
seated,with spy-glasses, with which they watched even the 
expression upon the victim’s face. 

It was only for a moment that Jack allowed the peoplo 
to be conscious that their eager gazing distressed him. 

Directly afterwards he sat there, cool, calm, and com¬ 
posed, with his eyes wandering busily over the huge crowd, 
peeking for'some familiar friendly face. 

But all were strange 


Still Jack’s mind was busy with the thoughts of escape. 

That idea was prominently before his mind, and he kept 
perpetually on the watch, so as to be ready to avail him¬ 
self in an instant of any chance that offered itself. 

When the opportunity camo he determined not to be 
taken unawares. 

At a very slow walk indeed the cart went up the Old 
Bailey towards Snow Hill. 

The rear of the procession consisted of soldiers, police 
officers, the Governor of Newgate, and the carnages con¬ 
taining the sheriffs. 

It was easy to see that Jack Sheppard had the popular 
sympathy on his side. 

No offensive demonstrations were made towards him, 
as there wero towards many prisoners when in the fatal 
cart. 

But at Jonathan Wild and the hangman the bitterest 
taunts were levelled, and occasionally missiles thrown. 

As for tho thief-taker, he felt ho was in a position to 
despise the public wrath, so, folding his arms, he contented 
himself with every now and then uttering an angry snarl 
whenever any more than usually unpleasant cry saluted 
his ear, or when he was struck by any unsavoury missile. 

Down Snow Hill the procession went a little faster, but 
still it was only at a walk. 

In crossing Fleet Ditch—which lay in tho valley where 
Farringdon Street now is—a further delay took place. 

After crossing tho bridge, came the steep ascent of 
Holborn Hill, which, in those days, was by far more pre¬ 
cipitous than it is now. 

Up this they toiled more slowly than ever, for not only 
was it very difficult for the horses to ascend the hill, but 
the people here seemed to bo more densely packed. 

Close to the steps leading up into the graveyard of St. 
Andrew’s Church, they came to a dead slop. 

There was generally a halt about this spot, and it was 
frequently a custom for tho friends of prisoners to bo 
hero and bid them a last farewell. 

Jack knew this, and so ho cast a despairing glauco 
around, for he scarcely dared to hope that ho should see 
anyone there who would bid farewell to him. 

A keen glance at the faces of those who were assembled 
near the steps assured him that there was no one there he 
knew. 

To his surprise, however, a young and good-looking 
girl pushed her way through the crowd—or rather the 
crowd gave way and allowed her a passage, for she kept 
saying: 

“ Stand aside, good people—stand aside! Let me bid 
him a last good-bye if 

Without exception, the people made way for her, and 
in another moment she stood beside the cart. 

But Jack was astonished that the girl should desire to 
say farewell to him, for, after a careful inspection of her 
features, he came to the conclusion that he had never seen 
her in his life before. 

In her hand this girl carried a bouquet of very pretty 
flowers, and round the stems a piece of white paper had 
been tied. 

As soon as she was at the side of the cart, she said, in 
tones of great sweetness: 

“ Good-bye, Jack—good-bye! Say good-bye to me, and 
take these flowers—take them in remembrance of me, aud 
carry them to tho last! Take them—take them!” 

Now, Jack Sheppard was never very dull of compre¬ 
hension, and on the present occasion danger seemed to 
have sharpened his perceptions. 

This young girl, who spoke in such a pleading tone of 
voice, and wlio proffered the flowers with so engaging an 
air, was, he felt certain, an utter stranger to him. 

It was not from affection that sho offered him the 
flowers, nor because she wished him to remember her. 

Jack concluded at once that tho nosegay contained a 
message of some description or other from his friends. 

His anus were secured by his elbows being bound be¬ 
hind his back, which allowed him the partial use of his 
hands, so he held out his right hand, and the girl gavo 
him the bouquet, taking caro at the same time to clasp his 
fintrers round it. 

Jack murmured some words of farewell and thanks, 
and then the cart was set in motion again. 

The young girl then became lost in the vast living 
mass. 

The whole incident had occurred with so much rapidity, 
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aud occupied so little time, that Jack could hardly believe 
it was all real. 

Yet tliero was the bunch of llowers in his hand. 

There was a mystery connected with them, he felt cer¬ 
tain, and it would bo necessary to find out what that mys¬ 
tery was, without, at the same time, acquainting Jonathan 
Wild with it. 

But how was this to be done ? 

How was he to elude the lynx-lilco gaze which the 
thief-taker incessantly kept upon him ? 

If there was anything to be soon, Jonathan would 
ca tch sight of it at the same moment as himself. 

This was a dilemma, and it might produce serious oc¬ 
currences. 

It might be important to the schemes which his friends 
had formed that ho should immediately acquaint himself 
with the message which had been sent. 

But he could see no means of doing so. 

Ilo lifted the nosegay as eloso to his faco as he could, 
and pretended to smell it. 

He fancied there might be something hidden among the 
flowers, but, although his gaze was keen, ho could-see 
nothing. 

lie let the nosegay fall into his lap again, and took hold 
of it—listlessly, it appeared—with both hands. 

1 lis object was to feel whether the bunch of flowers 
contained anything. 

In doing this, he, of course, removed his fingers from 
the stems, round which tho young girl had been so care¬ 
ful to clasp them. 

This circumstance had not escaped Jack’s observation. 

He thought that very likely tho mystery might lie here, 
and therefore, although ho pretended to be so indifferent, 
yet lie was extremely cautious. 

Directly lie moved his right hand, ho saw that there 
was writing ou the paper which was tied round the stems 
of the flowers. 

The very moment lie perceived this—befu# he had time 
to see what tho writing was-—he closed his hand over it, 
and raised the nosegay once more to his face. 

Wild had perceived nothing extraordinary in all 
this. 

Ilo had seen a nosegay given to the condemned man 
many a time—it was, in fact, quite a usual thing, so he 
thought nothing of Jack receiving one. 

In a cooler moment he might perhaps -have had his 
suspicions aroused, but tho prospect of his long-looked- 
for but now rapidlj'-approaeliing triumph blinded him to 
little things which at another time would have attracted 
liis attention. 

Slowly the procession continued on its way to Tyburn, 
hut it went too fast for Jack, who was impatient to tho 
last degree to know what the writing consisted of. 

But "he seemed as far off being able to ascertain as ever, 
for Wild kept tho keenest look-out upon him, and did not 
allow the least movement to pass unperceived. 

Jack felt tolerably certain that il Jonathan Wild read 
what was written, tho plans which his friends had formed 
would be in imminent danger of being defeated. 

Holborn Hill was ascended—Ilolborn Bars were passed— 
Lincoln’s Inn was eloso at baud—and yet up to now Jack 
had not been able to catch even a glimpse of the writing, so 
frightened ivas ho that it would be seen by Jonathan 
Wild. 

Probably he would have gone all the way to Tyburn in 
the same state of ignorance, had not chance favoured him 
in a very remarkable manner. 

Prom the time of their starting, up to tho present mo¬ 
ment, Jonathan Wild had been saluted by the mob with 
the most dreadful hisses and yells. 

Tho thief-taker bore them all with stoical indifference. 

It was only when he was struck by some missile that 
he permitted his exasperation to bo visible. 

Comparatively speaking, very few articles were 
thrown. 

Sometimes a perfect hurricane of miscellaneous articles 
would fly about the criminal's head—that is, if he happened 
to be unpopular, or if his "'hues had been' of so atrocious 
a character as to call for the general indignation. 

On such occasions, bricks, stones, and everything that 
could be thrown, were hurled at tho offender's .head. 

Sometimes the criminal, by the time he reached Tyburn 
would be almost stoned to death. 

But Jack Sheppard was a public favourite, and it was 


owing to his presence in tho cart that Jonathan escaped so 
lightly. 

The people were afraid of hitting the wrong person. 

To this, and this alone, did Jonathan Wild owe his 
safety. 

But just when they were opposite Great Turnstile— 
which, as all London readers will know very well, leads out 
of Holborn into Lincoln’s Inn Fields—an incident occurred 
which enabled Jack to make himself acquainted with, tho 
words which were written on tho piece of paper. 

Just opposite Great Turnstile a man was stand¬ 
ing who had a deep and undying grudge against Jonathan 
Wild, and no wonder, for tho thief-faker had caused him to 
stand several hours in the pillory, and to loso both his 
ears. 

This man had au idea that Wild would form a part of 
the procession, and accordingly had provided himself with 
a missilo which he intended to hurl at him with full force. 

It was a mean kind of revenge, of course, but tho man 
thought 1m should be able to indulge in this bit of ven¬ 
geance without Jonathan knowing from whoso hands the 
missile had come. 

The nice little article with which ho had provided him¬ 
self was a dead dog, which he had taken that morning 
out of tho river Thames. 

The dog had been many days in the water, and was in 
an advanced state of decomposition—indeed, it was a 
wonder how it held together at all. 

This man had privately informed those who stood near 
him that he intended to favour Jonathan Wild with a 
taste of it, and as they highly approved of tho notion, 
they did all they could to give the man a fair opportunity 
of throwing; the dead dog at the thief-taker. 

All bid him take good aim, but the man had no fear on 
that score—his whole soul was in what he was about 
to do. 

When ho saw that the thief-takor was sitting in the 
cart with his face turned towards him, his task became all 
the easier. 

When Wild was just opposite to him, and only a few 
feet off, this man raised the dead dog, and threw it with 
all his strength. 

His aim was marvellously accurate. 

Crash it came, hill in Wiki’s face, striking him with 
such forco that the dogs quashed like a rotten egg. 

A perfect yell of delight came from the bystanders 
when they saw how well the man had carried out his in¬ 
tention. 

It was a wonder that the blow did not throw Wild over 
the side of tho cart, but, by a miracle almost, he preserved 
his balance. 

This was the opportunity which Jack seized to make 
himself acquainted with the writing. 

While everybody’s attention was directed to Wild, and 
while that individual was busily occupied in looking after 
himself, Jack moved his hand, and read as follows : 

“ Escape if you can! If you can put trust in love and 
hope !” 

That was all. 

But those few simple words made an immense differ¬ 
ence to Jack Sheppard. 

lie was convinced his friends had not abandoned him, 
for ho had recognised the handwriting at a glance. 

It was Bluoskiu’s. 

IIow the words had imprinted themselves in his mind! 

“ Escape if you can !” 

That was the first thing that he was to do. 

He must help himself. 

This pleased Jack better than having to trust to some¬ 
body else. 

The epistle was laconic, but there could be no doubt 
about wliat was meant. 

“Escape if you can!” 

Jack resolved to try. 

He looked about him. 

Everywhere people by thousands and thousands. 

That cart in tho midst of the immense (jjneourso of 
people looked liko some tiny bark out ou the. ocean, and 
the heads of the people undulated in a manner not unlike 
the waves of the sea. 

How was he to escape P 

Alas! it seemed impossible. 

By this time Wild had cleared himself of the putrid 
mass by which he had been covered, and he occupied him • 
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pelf with uttering the most diabolical curses that can 
possibly be imagined. 

Jonathan Wild excelled most people at that sort of 
thing. 

It was truly awful to hear him. 

Although he had, to a certaiu extent, cleared himself, 
yet he was in a dreadful condition. 

Jack turned his eyes away from him. 

There was certainly no escape in that quarter. 

The cart still moved slowly on, and now they were 
nearly opposite Little Turnstile, also leading, though in a 
circuitous manner, iuto Lincoln’s fun Fields. 

This placo is now tolerably well known, for Weston’s 
Music Hall stands here. 

The passage leading into Lincoln’s Inn Fields is a very 
narrow one, and is only used for foot passengers, though at 
the present moment some improvements are going on in 
the locality. 

It is, however, a narrow passage, down which a horse 
could not possibly make hid way, except at a walk, for it 
is tortuous as well as narrow. 

Jack Sheppard knew London well—very few better. 

Another moment would bring him opposite Little 
Turnstile. 

If he could only get down this passage, tho officers and 
police, who were mounted, would not be able to follow 
him, and there was just a chance that, aided by the crowd, 
he might make his escape. 

It was a desperate scheme, but be immediately made up 
his mind to try it, for his position was so desperate that 
he could not possibly make it any worse. 

It' he did not succeed he should still be able to fall back 
upon the aid which Blueskin would be able to afford him. 

By the time he had made this reflection the cart arrived 
opposito to Little Turnstile. 

The critical moment had arrived. 

Uttering a loud scream, which had the effect of com¬ 
pletely paralysing everyone—Jonathan Wild included— 
Jack Sheppard sprang to his feet in the cart. 

Then, before any idea could be formed of bis intention, 
or before anyone could recover from the state of confusion 
into which they had been thrown, Jack Sheppard ex¬ 
claimed : 

‘ ; I am innocent, friends all! Help! oh, help me to 
escape!” 


CHAPTER CCCCXXXVIII. 

JACK SITERPARD IS RECAPTURED IN I.ITTLE TURNSTILE, 

AND REFUSES TO PARTAKE OF T1IE BOWL OF PUNCH AT 

THE HALF-WAY HOUSE IN HIGH STREET, ST. GH.ES’S. 

Almost before the words had left his lips, and before 
Jonathan Wild could stretch out his hand to prevent him, 
Jack Sheppard flung himself headlong fronj the cart into 
the road. 

The uproar that ensued baffles all description. 

Jack had calculated his distance well, and when he 
sprang from the cart he managed to fall between the 
wheels and tho horses of those officers who were riding 
by tho side of it. 

He reached the ground awkwardly, for he [could not 
make use of his hands to save himself. 

He was braised and half stunned, hut nevertheless the 
recollection that his life and liberty depended upon his 
exertions during the next few moments roso paramount 
above everything. 

How he did it he never could tell, for he was not in full 
possession of his senses, but be managed in some myste¬ 
rious manner to roll under tlic horses aud roach the 
crowd. 

Those who stood foremost saw him. 

They had witnessed his sudden act, and comprehended 

all. 

A dozen hands were stretched out towards him, aud in 
tho space of about a second ho was raised to his feet. 

A lane was opened for him by the people dividing right 
and left. 

Jack saw the way lay open before him, and ho dashed 
forward with the speed of a hunted hare. 

But as he fled he heard above tho thousand aud ono 
voices that reached his eaiy from every side the yelling, 
screaming tones of Jonathan Wild’s voice. 

“ Ten thousand curses!” ho heard him say—“ fly, all 


of you! After him, or ho will escape! Shoot him ! Kill 
him! Smash him! But do not let him eseapo!’’ 

Utteriug theso words, Jonathan Wild jumped out of 
tho cart in quito as furious a manner as Jack had done. 

But ho alighted on his feet. 

By this time it became generally known that something 
extraordinary had occurred. 

Tho procession caino to a complete standstill. 

The officers hastily dismounted, aud attempted to reach 
tho passage. 

But the living lane through which Jack had passed had 
closed up, and tho mass of people placed themselves 
before the police officers and obstructed their further pro¬ 
gress. 

Jonathan Wild behaved like a madman. 

Addressing tho soldiers, he said : 

“ Out a path through them! Hew a path and let us go 
by. He must not escape !” 

The soldiers hesitated for about a moment, and then 
obeyed Wild’s orders. 

It was only natural that tho people should give way 
before the horses and flashing blades of the soldiers. i 

However well disposed they might bo towards Jack 
Sheppard, their feelings did not carry them so far as to 
make them willing to be slain in his defence. 

Accordingly, they gave way before the soldiers, who 
readied tho entrance to the narrow passage without 
having to shed a single drop of blood. 

And now let ns return to Jack Sheppard. 

When he reached the narrow passage, he made sure he 
was safe, and that he had nothing to do but to run for his 
life. 

But he found himself mistaken. 

Away he ran down the passage, making better use of 
his legs than he had ever done in his life before ; but ere 
he had gone half a dozen yards, a man, who was coming 
in the opposite direction at as rapid a pace as his own, 
ran with full force agaiust him. 

They met at a corner, so that the one could not see tho 
other in time to avoid a collision. 

The passage was so narrow that there was only just 
room for two to pass. 

This chance meeting was a most disastrous thing for 
Jack. 

Such was the force with which they struck each other 
that both bounded bade several paces. 

Jack being deprived of the full uso of his hands and 
arms, couid not proserve his balance, or save himself while 
falling. 

The consequence was that he fell backwards and struck 
his head with terrific force agaiust the door-step of a 
house. 

He became instantly insensible. 

The man who had unwittingly caused this disaster had 
fared little better. 

He lay on his back looking up to the sky with his intel¬ 
lects in a very confused condition indeed. 

Jack’s insensibility only lasted a moment. 

Perfectly bewildered, and scarcely knowing what, had 
happened, Jack struggled to his feet again. 

But ho was too late. 

The chance was lost. 

A trilling extraordinary accident had decided his fato. 

The man who was running had come out of a house in j 
Gate Street, and, hearing that tho procession was passing j 
by, had run off at full speed in the hope of being able to | 
catch a glimpse of the notorious Jack Sheppard while on j 
his way to execution. _ I 

Then occurred the accident wo have described, 
t By the time Jack rose staggering to his feet and unable 
to seo distinctly about him, the soldiers had cleared a path 
to the mouth of tho passage, down which those officers 
who were on foot could now pass without hindrance. 

Headed by Jonathan Wild, they dashed down it. 

The next instant they caught sight of Jack Sheppard. 

To seize him and hold him in a grasp of iron took 
Wild but a moment. 

Ho was quickly surrounded by the officers. 

At this unhoped-for success Jonathan Wild’s joy was 
unbounded. 

In triumph he led the way bad-: to the cart. 

Ho would not rcleaso the hold he had taken of Jack, but 
dragged him along with him. 

The police officers brought up the roar. 
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The soldiers were on guard at the mouth of the passage 
and when they saw Wild make his appearance with his 
capture, they formed into a double rank, thus enabling them 
to reach the cart again without being in any way molested 
by the mob. 

Jack was too badly hurt to be capable of making any 
resistance. 

The blow upon his head was a very severe oue, and he 
seemed to feel the effects of it now even more than he did 
at first. 

| In what may be called an unconscious stato he was 
j dragged along by Jonathan Wild. 

| By the aid of many hands he was lifted into the cart 
i again and placed in his former seat. 

, Jonathan clambered up and sat down beside him as 
j before. 

If we were to say that three minutes had elapsed from 
the time when Jack sprang out of the cart to the time 
1 when he was brought back and placed in it, wo should 
exceed the mark. 

! All that we just related certainly occurred in the in¬ 
credibly short space of about two minutes and a half, and 
! many never knew what had occurred. 

5 Even the sheriffs in the rear did not know but what the 
* stoppage was one of an ordinary character, for they had 
been delayed quite as long several times since the com¬ 
mencement of the journey. 

Not until afterwards did they learn the astounding in¬ 
telligence that Jack Sheppard had actually jumped out of 
the cart and succeeded in running more than half-way 
down Little Turnstile. 

No sooner was he quite, sure that Jack Sheppard was 
really safe in the cart again, than Jonathan Wild, with 
great presence of mind, gave orders for the procession to 
continue on its way again. 

But he kept a sharper look-out than ever. 

lie blamed himself for being so much off liis guard 
•' before as to allow Jack to carry out such an intention, for 
the thief-taker could not conceal from himself the convic¬ 
tion that, but for the chance accident which had occurred, 
Jack would probably have got clear off. and he would 
have been defeated at the moment when he believed suc¬ 
cess to be most certain. 

Upon taking his seat, almost the first thing which Wild 
; noticed was the bunch of flowers which had b3en given to 
1 Jack. 

'• It lay on the bottom of the cart where Jack had dropped 
; it. 

j Under the present circumstances, the thief-taker was 
i disposed to look upon everything with a suspicious eye, 

I and now he stooped and picked up the nosegay, at the 
> same time blaming himself for the want of caution he had 
previously displayed. 

Of course, when he picked up the bouquet, the first 
thiug he noticed was the writing on the paper. 

Jonathan Wild read the Words with a savage scowl. 

“ ‘ Escape if you can !’ ” he muttered. “ lie soon acted 
I upon the hint. Ho is a brave fellow! It is a thousand 
! pities that lie should come to such au end. But it is his 
own fault, liis fate was of his own choosing. He lias 
no one but himself to blame. But if I had had such a 
spirit to act with me and assist me in my plans, instead 
of being against me, and continually thwarting my dearest 
schemes, how much should I not by this time have accom¬ 
plished ! Bah! Let me not think of it! I must take 
tilings as they are! He I. is chosen liis own course, and 
i he must pay the penalty (I•’■e to his folly. Still, he is a 
brave fellow—a brave fellow! I wish he had been with 
* me, aud then be would never have come to this!” 
i Tims the reader will see that Jack’s greatest enemy 
' could not do otherwise than acknowledge his boldness. 

I Jonathan said he pitied him, but u ho did so, it was 

i t Irom interested motives. 

Even had Jack joined him in his schemes—but such a 
thing was impossible—but still, if be bad, what would 
i have been Jack's ultimate reward ? 

] Jonathan would have made use of him as liis tool until 
j he could have made use of him no longer, and then he 
• would have handed him over to his fate without eompunc- 
tiou—simply because he kuew too much, and had ceased 
j to be actively useful to him. 

Jack was wise aud bold. 

If he had uot possessed both those qualities in a very 
I extraordinary degree, he would not have furnished so 


much material for the chronicler of actual facts as he has 
done. 

When Jonathan Wild had read all the words written 
upon the piece of paper, he tossed the nosegay carelessly 
and contemptuously aside. 

Liko everything else, when he had done with it, and 
reaped all the benefit he possibly could, he despised 
it. 

_ “ I shall have more trouble yet, it seems !” he added, te 
himself. “ I must be wary, for if I understand that mes¬ 
sage rightly, some rescue is in contemplation. Let them 
try it! They will see then how signally they will fail, 
and that will afford me matter for satisfaction! They will 
fail—ha, ha!—fail utterly and completely!” 

While these thoughts were passing in rapid succession 
through the thief-taker’s brain, the procession continued 
its slow, wearisome progress. 

Holborn was passed, and St. Giles’s was reached. 

From time immemorial, all death processions, while on 
their way to Tyburn, halted before a public-house in High 
Street, St Giles’s, which public-house was popularly sup¬ 
posed to be half-way between Newgate and the place of 
execution. 

They were rapidly nearing this public-house, near 
which the people had collected in incredible quantities. 

In front of this public-houso the procession always 
stayed for a few moments, in order that the horses might 
be supplied with water, while those who wished it could 
have such refreshment as the inn afforded. 

Fain would Wild have dispensed with the halt upon the 
present occasion. 

But ho was powerless to do this. 

Englishmen do not allow a custom to be disregarded 
very easily. 

To all such things they cling with a pertinacity that 
would be laudable were the cause better, 
i In obedience then, to this custom, the procession 
stopped before the inn. j 

Jonathan Wild could not disguise his alarm. ” 

Here, he fancied a rescue would most certainly be 
attempted. 

Ho doubted even that the soldiers and the officers would 
be able to cope with so vast a multitude. 

As for Jack Sheppard himself, about whom the thief- 
taker felt so anxious, be sat like one lialf dead. 

By degrees, however, ho recovered his consciousness, 
and by the time the procession halted before the inn he 
thoroughly comprehended, not only all that had taken 
plaee, but all that was then occurring arouud him. 

A dull, heavy feeling was still iu his head, aud the pain 
where liis head had come in coutaet with the stone was 
most excruciating ; otherwise, however, he was but little 
the worse for his adventure. 

When he. kuew where he was, and saw how many people 
were assembled, ho thought, like Jonathan Wild, that a 
rescue would bo attempted, for he could uot but be aware 
of the favourable opportunity for the carrying out of such 
a scheme the pause in front of the inn afforded. 

Eagerly and restlessly his eyes wandered over the 
immense throng, but he was unable to perceive anything 
that gave him room to hope. 

Jonathan watched his every movement. 

Ho noticed the look of dejection and disappointment 
which gradually settled upon Jack’s countenance, aud 
breathed more freely. 

He began to think his apprehensions were unfounded. 

But he still kept on his guard. 

The landlord of the inn now approached the cart. 

He carried in his hands a huge china bowl containing 
hot punch, the steam from which was plainly visible in 
the moist atmosphere. 

For as long as it had been a custom for the procession 
to halt there, so long had it been a custom for the landlord 
of the inn to present a bowl of hot punch to the criminal 
condemned to die. 

[Sometimes the poor victim was too overcome by the 
thoughts of his approaching fate to partake of the smok¬ 
ing beverage. 

It more often happened, though, that the bowl of punch 
was drained to the last dregs, and the criminal taken to Ty- 
burn aud executed while in a state of bestial aud dis¬ 
graceful intoxication. 

Happily all such abuses are abolished now, but there is 
still room for great improvement to be made. 
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[the EXECUTION OF JACK SHEPPARD AT TYBURN.] 


The landlord approached, then, with the huge howl of 
steaming punch. 

He held it aloft with both hands. 

“Drink, Jack Sheppard!” he cried—“drink, and drink 
deeply, for you are welcome!” 

Jack’s heart rose against the liquor, but nevertheless he 
reached out his hands as well as his bonds would permit, 
and took hold of the bowl. 

He did so, because he thought perhaps there was an 
intention of rescuing him, and in the event of such a 
thing it would be highly advisable to gain as much time as 
he could. 

He raised the bowl to his lips. 

A loud clapping of hands followed. 

Angrily he glared about him. 

His eyes fell upon the police officers and the soldiers, 
all well armed, who formed a barrier round the cart—a 
No. 92.—Bi.ueskin. 


barrier more formidable and insurmountable than the 
thickest stone wall—and his heart failed him. 

He felt a conviction that any attempt at rescue would 
only result in utter failure. , .. 

An unorganised force would stand not the ghost o 
chance against a well-organised one. 

The former might have the advantage of numbers, but 
skill ami discipline would more than counterbalance it. 

Jack felt there was no hope, and with a sensation o 
utter loathing he turned away from the bowl, which had 
almost touched his lips. , , . 

u Won’t you drink, Jack ?” asked the landlord, who hesi¬ 
tated to take back the bowl. . 

Jack shook his head and made an impatient fees 

ture. 

“ Why not ?” . . , 

“ He is afraid !” said Wild, with a chuckle. 
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•• Arrald of what ?" asked Jack Sheppard, turning towards 
his foe with an angry sparkle in his eye. 

He had not spoken to Wild since the starting of the 
procession. 

“ You are white-livered—you have no pluck !” replied 
the thief-taker, with a sneer—“ if you had, you would do 
as others do!” 

“ You know better, Jonathan Wild!” said Jack 

Then turning to the landlord. he added: 

“ Here, take the bowl, and grant me the last favour I 
shall ever ask of you!” 

“ What is it ?” asked the landlord, as ho complied with 
his first request. 

“ It is, that you keep that bowl and its contents just as 
they are, and give them to the next person who comes 
after me!” 

“ It is a strange request, Jack, but it is granted! Your 
will is law! But won’t you tell me why you ask such a 
thing?” 

“Yes!” 

“Then why is it?" 

“Because I know who the next person will be!” 

“Indeed!” 

“ It is a fact!” 

“ And who will it be ?” 

“ It is a secret, but I will tell yon!” 

“Who—who is it ?” 

“Jonathan Wild!” 

“J—J—Jon—Jonathan Wild ?” 

“ Yes. It seems strange, perhaps, but you will find my 
words are quite true! The next person who will pass by this 
place, sitting where I now sit, and condemned to be 
executed at Tyburn, as I am, will be Jonathan Wild! I 
repeat it. Keep the punch for him! It will be Jonathan 
Wild!" 


CHAPTER CCCCXXXIX. 

THE PROCESSION COMES IN SIGHT OP TYBURN TREE, AND 

JACK SHEPPARD’S HEART IS FILLED WITH DESPAIR. 
Jack Sheppard spoke these words in a loud and rather 
excited tone of voice, and when ho had finished he looked 
round to see what notice would bo taken by his persecu¬ 
tor. 

Jonathan Wild strove hard to be calm. 

But the effort was futile. 

His hideous physioguouiy assumed a yellow, wax-like 
tint, and his eyes gleamed ferociously. 

It was easy enough for anyone to seo how hard ho was 
trying to keep down his passion. 

Jack’s words touched him more nearly than anyone 
would have believed possible, for, try as he would, Jona¬ 
than could not banish from his min’d the recollection of 
the prophecy to which the old woman on the bridge had 
given utterance with so much wild and impressive vehe¬ 
mence. 

Part of her prediction had already been fulfilled, and 
why should not the remainder ? 

Jonathan Wild was exceedingly superstitious. 

Many a time, as the reader of these pages will remember, 
had ho exhibited signs of this feebleness of mind. 

Superstition is just tlio quality one would expect to see 
developed to rather a large extent in the mind of such a 
man as Jonathan Wild. 

The idle predictions to which Jack Sheppard had from 
time to time given utterance had made a deeper impres- 
siou on his foe than ever he had imagined. 

Jack saw that this was a weak point of the thief-taker’s, 
and, as a matter of course, he availed himself of it to the 
utmost. 

It may be, after all, that the truo solution of Wild’s 
credulity in this matter was no other than the conviction 
pressing on his mind that he had committed deeds of the 
most awful character, and that he fully deserved to receive 
for them tho punishment of death. 

In all probability, the thought, often occurred to him 
that he would terminate all his villanies upon the scaffold. 
Perhaps the dread of such au awful though well-merited 
late hung continually over him like a shadow, and when 
anyone gave bold and decided utterance to that which he 
feared most, the effect which we have described was pro¬ 
duced. 

Tho voice aud gestures of Jack Sheppard when ho 
gave tho bowl back to the landlord, though excited, were 


at the same time solemn, and Jonathan felt his flesh crawl, 
and his blood turn chill in his veins. 

He could tell, too, that the life-current faded out of his 
clieelis, but he could not control this manifestation of 
emotion. 

But be experienced an intense desire to conceal his feel¬ 
ings from all around him. 

He could think of nothing bettor than to laugh it off. 

“ Ha, ha!” he said, but so unmirthfully that tho landlord 
Staggered back and upset some of tho boiling punch. 
“Ha, ba! Jack, don’t you think it a good joke ? Ah, well, 
never mind—I forgive you! I don’t want to triumph over 
a fallen foe! Of course you want revenge, and that is the 
only revenge you can take! It's mean and paltry of you, 
Jack—but never mind! I forgive you—ha, ha! It’s a 
good joke! Ha, ha!” 

Nervously, aud with a strange jerking manner, which 
showed how ill at ease he was, Jonathan spoke these 
words. 

“It’s all true,” said Jack—“I feel it! I am sure all I 
have said will come true!” 

“ D—n you, then, for a lying hound!” said the thief- 
taker, unable any longer to control himself. 

Ho struck Jack a couple of heavy blows in the face with 
his clenched fists as lie spoke. 

“ Take that!” he cried savagely. “ Take that!” 

Jack’s hands were tied behind his back, aud so he could 
not defend himself in the least degree. 

Jonathan’s blows came with full force. 

The first staggered him, and the second sent him 
sprawling at the bottom of the cart. 

All that we have described was only imperfectly seen 
and understood by the vast multitude, whose view was 
obstructed by the mounted police-officers and soldiers. 

Still they could tell that something in the shape of a 
conflict was going on in tho cart, and loud shouts and 
■ confusion ensued. 

Jonathan Wild’s passion was over the moment he saw 
Jack fall. 

He knew full well that what ho had done was wholly 
indefensible. 

Ho assisted to raise Jack to his feet, and re-seated him 
in the cart. 

“ Drive on!” he cried. “ Why are we staying here 
such an internal time ? Drive on, I tell you!” 

There seemed no one in command, or if there was they 
did not object to Wild’s order, for the soldiers and police- 
officers in advance at once set their horses in motion. 

Ouco again, then, did the procession resume its oft-in¬ 
terrupted course. 

The cart was set in motion. 

Stunned and bewildered as be was, Jack yet retained 
sufficient of bis senses to look about him. 

All hope of a rescue had not abandoned him, and be 
felt sure a more favourable opportunity than the present 
wouldhiot occur. 

No movement, however, to indicate that they had any 
such intention was made by any of the mob, and, with a 
bursting heart, Jack looked down at the bottom of the 
cart. 

The immenso multitude swayed about in all directions, 
uttering strange cries, but that was all. 

On went the procession at the same snail’s pace as 
before. 

Noon was very close at band, but there were no signs of 
it in the sky. 

The sut. had not yet made his appearance, nor did there 
seem any likelihood of his doing so. 

A leadert-coloured cloud covered tho whole face of the 
heavens, from which descended that fine mizzling kind 
of rain popularly knowu as “ a’Scotehman’s mist, that will 
wet an Englishman through to the skin.” 

It made everything seem veiy cheerless and miser¬ 
able. 

A steep bill led from the lialf-way houso up to St. 
Giles’s Church, past which the road went. 

Up this tho cart went at a pace that was tedious in tne 
extreme. 

At length the corner of the Oxford Road was gained. 

Now they were fairly in the country, for from this spot 
to Tyburn there were nothing but greeu fields ami gar¬ 
dens surrounding gentlemen’s bouses. 

But tlio road was broad, and tho procession moved for¬ 
ward at a rather quicker pace. 
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Still it was a slow one. 

But at every step they took, Jack’s hope of rescue and 
•scape became less and less, and fainter and fainter. 
Wearily and listlessly did ho look about him. 

His head pained him exceedingly. 

There was the heavy blow he had received when he 
. fell upon the door-step, and the two Jonathan had given 
him, besides tho fall out of the cart, which had injured him 
severely. 

From all this, it will be seen that his position was far 
from being a comfortable one, setting aside the fact that 
he was riding in the condemned cart, and within a mile of 
Tyburn. 

Had it not been for these last circumstances, and the 
terriblo state of mind he was necessarily in, he would 
have felt with a much greater degree of keenness tho pain 
from the various hurts lie had received. 

From the time Jonathan had struck him, Jack had not 
uttered one word. 

As for the thief-taker himself, ho sat in the cart with 
his arms folded, and with a doggedexpression upon his face. 

There was, somehow or other—perhaps in consequence 
of the words Jack had spoken—a disagreeable, heavy 
feeling, which ho in vain endeavoured to shake off. 

The moment—the crowning moment—of his triumph 
was, he felt sure, close at hand; and yet he did not feel 
near so comfortable nor so elated aud joyous as he 
always imagined he should feel whenever that moment 
did arrive. 

He felt nervous and uneasy, and tho sensation seemed 
to grow upon him as he approached Tylmrn Tree. 

Little, however, did Jonathan imagine what kind of 
turn his fortunes were about lo take. 

As little, too, did he dream of what was taking place in 
London at that very moment. 

There was a little surprise in storo for Jonathan Wild, 
and one that he would not recover from very easily. 

And still the procession kept on its weary way. * 

Jack ceased to look about him. 

He bent his head down, and lot liis chin rest dejectedly 
upon his breast, while his eyes were fixed upon the rough 
planks at tho bottom of the cart. 

What were his thoughts at that moment ? 

No pen—no matter how powerful—could g'vo an ade¬ 
quate idea of them at that moment. 

We shall not attempt to do so. 

We know full well that wo should signally fail, aud 
therefore we leave it to the imagination of the reader. 

The words, however, which were written on tho paper 
tied round tho stems of the flowers of which the nosegay 
was composed, were continually before his mind. 1 

They implied that Blueskin would save him; but no 
effort had been made as yet. 

Jack could not think that a rescue would be attempted 
at tho foot of the scaffold. 

An attempt made at that moment could not do other¬ 
wise than result in failure. 

Jack was certain there was no Lope in that quarter. 

Such precautions would ho taken to form a harrier 
round the scaffold that would be impassable even to well- 
trained troops. 

A disorderly multitude would not stand tho ghost of a 
chance. 

No; Jack felt that without the rescue was attempted 
before the procession reached Tyburn, it would be utterly 
useless. 

All around him thero were no signs of it. 

The mob were more peaceable aud quiet than they had 
hitherto been. 

They seemed to he worn out by the exertions they had 
afroaay made. 

The interest of tho spectacle was also rapidly increas¬ 
ing, and they strained their eyes eagerly in advance, in 
order to catch sight of the dreadful triple tree. 

The old gallows, with its blackened timbers, to which so 
many criminals had been suspended, Jack Sheppard had 
cut down. 

But the authorities had promptly erected another on 
the same spot. 

It was the new gibbet that the people_were so anxious 
to see. 

It had not yet been made use of. and it seemed as 
though Jack Sheppard was destined to be the first victim 
suspended from it. 


This was an honour he would gladly have declined. 

A rushing, roaring sound was then all that came from 
tho mob at this juncture. 

[ They no longer threw missiles and uttered fierce cries 
and execrations. i 

And now, as he gazed down upon tho bottom of tho 1 
cart, Jack fancied he could distinguish the features of the 
girl ho loved so well. 

Her delicate and beautiful countenance was in fancy as 
distinctly visible as if it Lad been painted there. 

It had upon it an expression of great pain and sadness, 
which afterwards changed to terror and alarm. 

All this was hut the disordered creation of his brain; 
still ho gazed long and eagerly. 

Suddenly, however, he heard a loud, hoarse, prolonged 
shout. 

It came from the people. 

Eagerly ho looked up, in the hope that the expected 
rescue was now about to take place. 


CHAPTER CCCCXL. 

1 TYBURN IS REACHED AT LAST, AND JACK KKTCII COM¬ 
MENCES HIS TERRIBLE PREPARATIONS. 

Jack Sheppard looked around. 

Tlio people still surrounded the cart, but thoir gaze was 
no longer directed towards him. 

Their faces were fumed hi the direction in which they 
were proceeding. 

It was evident that he was no longer the chief object of 
attraction. 

Something else had usurped tho popular attention. 

Jack sighed. 

He was disappointed. 

No rescue was about to be attempted—he felt quite sure 
of that. 

Naturally enough, he, too, turned his eyes iu tho direc¬ 
tion in which the people looked. 

One glance was sufficient. 

Then ho averted his eyes. 

He understood all in a moment. 

Indeed, he blamed himself for not haring thought of it 
before. 

The people uttered that about because at that moment 
they had caught sight of the triple tree. 

It was to this object that all their attention was given. 

Jack did not look again. 

no was quite satisfied with the hasty glimpse he had 
had of tiie three crossbeams. 

But iio became conscious that the ordinary was reading 
■aloud. 

Ho was reading the burial servieo. 

It was the custom to do this when the cart came in 
sight of the gallows. 

Jack was just conscious that he was speaking, hnt no 
more. 

The words ho uttered fell upon his ear, hut they did not 
penetrate to his understanding. 

His thoughts wero otherwise engaged. 

And now the corner of the Edgwaro Road was reached. 

Tyburn Tree was only a few yards distant. 

A strange hush came upon the people. 

All were silent. 

Round the gallows itself such a crowd of pcoplo had 
assembled as made those which had crowded round 
Newgate and accompanied the procession sink into insig¬ 
nificance. 

But, as before, Jack’s eyes roamed in vain over the ocean 
of faces in search of one that was friendly to him. 

All seemed to wear just one expression, aud that was 
curiosity. 

Curiosity to soo the termination of Jack Sheppard's 
career. 

Heavier and heavier grew his heart. 

In all human probability he had but a few minutes more 
to live. 

Would aid come i 

Alas ! it seemed impossible. 

Tho progress of the cart was slower now than ever. 

In spite of all the precautions taken, they could not 
keep tho mob at a distance. 

When once they were within the lino which the mounted 
soldiers had for so many hours maintained round tho 
gallows, of course it was another affair 
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Aud Jack, as lie watched the slow .approach of the cart 
to this circle, suffered an unparalleled amount of anxiety. 

He felt that wh°n he was once within the boundary, all 
hope of rescue would be over. 

The mob could not force a passage through the soldiers. 

Aud now that line of soldiers was only a few yards off. 

Another moment, and the cart would be within its pre¬ 
cincts. 

Jack looked around with glaring eyes and parted lips. 

On every side were faces-—faces innumerable; but all 
were still—all were occupied in looking at him. 

There was not the slightest appearance of a movement. 

Despair struggled hard to trample out the last hope that 
quivered in his heart. 

Despair was the victor. 

Hope was annihilated. 

The cart passed among the soldiers who guarded the 
scaffold. 

They closed around it, hemming it in completely. 

Wild drew a long breath at the same moment that a 
sigh of despair issued from Jack Sheppard’s lips. 

The dread had all the time been upon him that an at¬ 
tempt would be made to rescue the prisoner. 

He had feared it at every step, aud when he saw how 
vast a multitude was assembled round Tyburn Tree, he 
felt certain that the effort would be made. 

Oh, how he congratulated himself upon having had the 
foresight to suggest such a close guard round the gallows— 
how he longed to accelerate the pace of the cart—how 
anxiously he awaited the moment when it would pass 
through the ranks of the soldiers aud be in safety 1 

Jonathan Wild felt as some captain might feel whose 
vessel was in immediate danger of destruction, but who 
can see before him a haven of perfect safety. 

Can tho reader, then, imagine what, a relief it was to 
the thief-taker when he found the cart actually within 
the lines ? 

Now lie was safe. 

He turned towards Jack, who at this moment seemed to 
be listening to the ordinary’s exhortations. 

But-Jonathan did not scruple to attract his attention to 
himself. 

He touched Jack on the shoulder. 

“ Ha, ha! .Safe at last, Jack—safe at last! I am more 
glad than if anyone had given me a thousand pounds this 
minute! There’s no fear of a rescue now! I shall triumph 
at last! What do you think of your croaking now ? You 
said you should live to see me tucked up, didn’t you ? 
Ha, ha! A good joke that! You made a little mistake, 
though! You ought to have changed the persons! I 
shall see you tucked up, Jack! Ha. ha !” 

To this triumphant speech, Jack Sheppard returned no 
answer. 

The fact of the matter was, the nearness of his fate ap¬ 
palled him. 

It stared him full in the face. 

Nearer and nearer went the cart, until at length it 
paused exactly underneath the fatal beam. 

Jack gave one look upward, and shuddered. 

Jonathan Wild watched him narrowly. 

The ordinary continued to read the burial service—to 
read it over oue who was alive. 

Considerable confusion prevailed around Tyburn Tree. 

It was caused by the sheriffs and other officials taking 
up their proper positions. 

All this occupied some time. 

The soldiers had much difficulty in withstanding the 
pressure of tho immense multitude and preserving their 
line unbroken. 

But their numbers, and the position they had taken up, 
enabled them to perform their arduous duties success¬ 
fully. 

Outside this living wall the people yelled and shouted, 
screamed and fought. 

They were impatient at the delay, and anxious for the 
performance to commence. 

On their part, the sheriffs and other officials were full 
as anxious as the mob that the ceremony should be ♦in¬ 
cluded, for tho usual hour was past. 

It was verging upon one o’clock. 

As soon as the cart was just under one of the cross 
beams of Tyburn Tree, the hangman stopped his ho .so, and 
dropping the reins upon his back, crawled into the back 
part of the cart where Jack Sheppard sat. 


Tbero was a hideous and malignant grin apon tho 
countenance of Jack Ketch as he approached the 
pinioned prisoner. 

It was evident that he contemplated the loathsome task 
he had to perform with feelings of satisfaction. 

Tho ordinary still read the prayers, but Jack Sheppard's 
whole attention was absorbed by watching every move¬ 
ment that, the hangman made. 

Jonathan Wild, too, sat still in his seat, with his eyes 
fixed upon Jack Koteli as though -with some kind of fasci¬ 
nation. 

The hangman was most deliberate in all ho did. 

Willie he was thus engaged, the sheriffs were going 
through the ceremony of handing over the prisoner from 
their custody, together with the warrant authorising his 
execution. 

Jack Ketch stooped down and raised the lid of the 
rudely-made coffin. 

Then thrusting his hand into the interior, he drew out a 
piece of rope. 

It was long and rather thin, but it was closely woven, 
aud would bear a very heavy weight. 

This rope the hangman passed carefully through his 
hand in order to see that there were no flaws in it. 

Then balancing it carefully, he threw one end over the 
crossbeam overhead. 

The feat was a difficult one and was skilfully done, but 
then, Jack Ketch had had so much practice. 

Tying the rope iuto a running knot, he pulled at one end 
until the noose was firmly fixed round the crossbeam. 

Ho hung upon the rope once or twice to test its strength, 
theD, apparently satisfied with the result, ho turned his 
attention to other matters. 

The people in the crowd had seen these preliminary 
proceedings gone through many a time, and yet they 
must have possessed a strange and fearful amount of in¬ 
terest, for they watched them now quite as breathlessly as 
they could have done upon Ihe first occasion. 

In this respect, even Jonathan Wild was no exception. 

Such being the case, tho reader may perhaps be able to 
form an idea of the eagerness with which Jack Sheppard 
gazed upon the scene. 

All those horrible and sickening preparations were being 
made for him. 

So intent was he upon what was going forward, that 
he in a great measure became oblivious of his dreadful 
position. 

But consciousness was brought back to hfm in a very 
rude aud disagreoable manner. 

The executioner, having proceeded so far in his task, 
now came nearer, and bade Jack Sheppard stand 
up. 

He caught hold of him by the collar of his coat. 

Jonathan did the same, and so between them Jack was 
quickly raised to his feet. 

The ordinary, too, rose. 

Jack Sheppard could make little or no resistance. 

His arms were pinioned. 

His brain was confused by the heavy blows he had re¬ 
ceived, and his mind dulled by tho intense horror which 
he felt. 

He was half stupitied—half out of his senses. 

Before he was aware of it, the thin hard rope in¬ 
sinuated itself round his neck like a snake. 

He felt the hangman’s fingers about his neck, but he had 
no longer the power to shrink from the hateful and dis¬ 
gusting touch. 

But lie shuddered perceptibly. 

The crowd was as silent as death. 

Not a souud came from the whole of that vast assem¬ 
blage—all was as silent as though they had been in a 
desert. 

The people seemed even to suspend their breath, so 
anxious were they not to lose a sight or sound. 

Their faculties wore wholly bound up in tho scene that 
was enacting before them. 

In a few minutes the show would be over. 

The Governor and sheriffs also looked on—tho former 
with feelings of triumph and exultation, for ho saw that 
his revenge was at length about to be consummated. 

Jack gazed once more upon the ocean of faces. 

But their immovability, their steadfastness of expression 
crushed out all hope, if indeed he had any. 

Els heart seemed to turn to ice. 
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He could see that there was not the slightest probability 
of an attempt to rescue him being made. 

He was left to his fate. 

Ho would have to suffer, as many others had before 
him. 

CHAPTER CCCCXLI. 

JACK SIIEPPARI) 13 EXECUTED ON TYBURN TREE, AND 
JONATHAN WILD’S REVENGE IS AT LAST GLUTTED. 

Jack Ketch knew how to tie the knot in a systematic 
maimer, and what was more, he kuew how to do it in a 
very short time. 

Still, while he was so occupied, he found the opportunity 
to whisper iu Jack Sheppard’s ear: 

“ Sorry for you, my lad!” 

Sheppard wondered to hear the hangman pity him—he 
could not understand it. 

However, he made no reply. 

He had not the heart to ask the simple question why. 

But the hangman spared him the trouble. 

“ I am sorry for you, Jack, because you will die so hard ; 
you are such a light weight—a very light weight indeed; 
you will not be heavy enough to strangle yourself; but 
never mind, when I have drawn the cart away I will hang 
on to your legs, and then you will soon be out of your 
misery.” 

Jack Sheppard quivered with horror as these awful 
words came upon his ears, uttered as they were in the 
most commonplace tone in the world. 

In the manner in which executions were then performed, 
it frequently happened that the executioner had to per¬ 
form the service he had mentioned. 

There was no sudden fall to cause instantaneous death 
—it was a prolonged, painful strangulation. 

The victim kicked, and writhed, and struggled, and 
often the executioner would take hold of the culprit’s legs 
and hang upon them. 

The superadded weight of his body had the effect of 
completing the strangling process. 

The heaviest persons of course died easiest. 

Now Jack was always a light weight, and what wi'ihone 
thing and another, he had become reduced to a perfect 
ske’eton, so that the hangman’s prophecy seemed likely to 
be fuliilled. 

Theoe whispered words escaped the ears of Jonathan 
Wild. 

In another moment the knot was tied, and the execu¬ 
tioner was ready. 

“Now, Jack,” he said, “if you have got anything to 
say to the people, now’s the time to say it—you must be 
quick though!” 

“ Yes, Jack,” said Wild, exultantly, “ say your last say. 
Ha, ha! I told you this day would come at last, and here it is. 
Jack, in one more minute you will be dancing upon no¬ 
thing. I thought you said you were going to see me 
tucked up! The boot’s on the other leg—ha, ha!” 

Dejectedly and despairingly Jack Sheppard once more 
looked aruund him, but, as before, he could see no hope. 

A choking sensation was in his throat. It seemed 
to him that the rope was already pressing out his life. 

He felt no inclination to speak. 

And yet he thought he would make an effort. 

“ Good people, I call upon you all to witness that I am 
perfectly innocent of the crime for which I am con¬ 
demned to die. The case was got up against mo by 
Jonathan Wild, and he caused mo to be found guilty.” 

Jack spoke at the top of his lungs, but his voice was 
weak and wavering, and did not reach beyond the circle 
of soldiers. 

The people who were near could tell he was speaking, 
but though they strained their hearing to the utmost they 
could not distinguish what he said. 

Every preparation was uow made. 

The ordinary shut up his book, and made au undignified 
descent from the cart. 

Jonathan prepared to follow. 

But he went first up to his victim. 

“ Good-bye, Jack! I told you what would be the end 
of your opposition, but you would not believe me. As 
soon as you aro comfortably out of the way, I shall turn 
my attention to Edgworth Bess. Ha, ha! She will 
soon forget you, and then she will become Mrs. Wild the 


Sixth! I shall hat e no further interruptions from you— 
all will bo plain-sailing now! Good-bye to you!” 

The people began to groan and hiss, and Jonathan 
jumped down out of the cart. 

Jack Ketch was ready. 

He seized the horse by the bridle, and gave him a sharp 
cut with the whip. 

The cart moved. 

Jack felt the boards slipping from beneath his feet, and 
tried frantically to save himself. 

But it was to no purpose. 

The cart moved away in spite of him. 

In another moment, all that intervened between him 
and death would have passed away. 

He would be dangling in space. 

Oh, those awful moments whilo the cart was drawn 
away! 

1'iien there was a sudden plunge. 

Jack felt the cart go from beneath his feet. 

He felt himself fall for a second. 

Then ho stopped with a jerk that seemed as though it 
would tear his head from his shoulders. 

His windpipe was compressed, and a horrible choking 
feeling made itself manifest. 

He struggled furiously. 

All the" blood in his body seemed to rush up into his 
head at once. 

So suddenly and fiercely, that ho fancied his brain 
would 6urely burst in the effort to find some place of 
escape. 

His face grew fright fully distorted, and he writhed in 
horrible convulsions. 

His eyeballs seemed to burn like globes of fire. 

Then suddenly, and to the surprise of all present, Jack’s 
struggles ceased. 

He hung down straight and motionless, while his body 
swung slowly to and fro in tho faint breeze, turning at 
the same time from side to side. 

It was just at this moment that tho executioner camo 
under the gallows. 

His Intention was to humanely hang on by Jack’s legs 
and put Urn act of his misery. 

I!uf, when he saw him hanging so still and lifeless, he 
oxclaimed, in a voice of astonishment: 

“Well, I'm blest! Now, who would have thought ol 
that?” 

“ Of what ?” 

It was Jonathan Wild who spoke. 

He, too, was beneath the gallows, and standing close by 
the side of Jack Ketch. 

“ I say, who would have thought it?” 

“ Thought what, idiot ?” 

“ That he would liavo died so easy.” 

“ Is he dead ?” 

“ Oh, never doubt it! That was a slcientijic knot that I 
tied, I can tell you! He’s dead enough !” 

“ But I thought he would have struggled longer.” 

“ So did I, and when I saw what a natomy he was, I 
made sure I should have to pull him down by his legs; 
but he died uncommon easy!” 

Jonathan looked up at the body. 

All the signs of a violent death were in the swollen and 
impurpled countenance. 

He turned away satisfied. 

Jack Sheppard was no more. 

“At last!” Wild muttered—“at last I am free from 
that young imp of mischief! He’s dead now, aud it’s all 
over with him!” 

But somehow. Wild could not help acknowledging to 
himself that he did not feel half so elated and overjoyed 
as he thought he should. 

Like a good many people who fancy they shall bo 
supremely happy when something or other is accom¬ 
plished, he felt disappointed. 

He was not half so happy as he thought he should be. 

Indeed, a feeling of great depression began to steal 
over him, but this ho strove to banish as much as yos- 
sible. 

IIe looked up again, but there was the body, dead ano 
limp enough. 

Jack was dead. 

And Jonathan, in his heart, almost wished ho wasn't. 

For some time past, the thief-taker had lived in a state 
of intense excitement. 
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: But now that the object which he had had in view 

was achieved, the reaction began. 

Mr. Noakcs rubbed his hands together in his usual 
sickly fashion. 

“Ahem! Mr. Wild!” he said, approaching the thief- 
taker. “Ahem! It’s all over now, I am happj" to say!” 

11 Yes—yes!” 

“ Dear me, Mr. W., you don’t seem at all pleased !” 

“Peace, idiot!” 

The Governor shrank back a little. 

He thought his best policy would be nab lo irritate the 
tnicf-taker while in his present disagreeab!*<3 mood. 

Jouathau clasped his hands behind his back, and paced 
up and down the open space which the soldiers preserved. 

In the meantime, another scene was going on close at 
hand, which was more important than it would seem to 
be at a lirst glance. 

After having performed their duties, the sheriffs had 
returned to their carriages, and now that the execution 
was all over, they were about to return. 

But before they could start, a singular-looking being 
made his appearance close to the carriage of the high- 
• sheriff. 

Where he had come from, or how he had got where he 
was, no one could tell. 

His sudden appearance was most extraordinary. 

] Mo doubt he had taken advantage of the time when the 
attention of everyone was riveted upon Jack to push 
himself forward. 

But there he was, and those who saw him stared as 
though he had just dropped from the clouds. 

And in truth his personal appearance was extraordinary 
enough to attract immediate attention. 

This singular being was dressed in a long, faded brown 
coat, of the kind that was fashionable in the reign of 
(Aueen Anne. 

This cloak he had got wrapped closely around him, so 
that the whole of his body was concealed. 

Above the cloak could be seen liis head. 

Beneath it his feet. 

His face was buried deeply in the folds of his cloak, 
and on his head he wore a tall, foreign-looking, conical- 
shaped hat, such as might have been worn a couple of 
centuries before. 

In the hat there was one black feather, which steel up 
rigid, and looking more like a steel ornament than a 
feather. 

It looked as though it had heon plucked out of the 
wing of some bird. 

Such was the singular figure that appeared close to the 
door of the sheriff’s carriage. 

“ Your excellency,” ho said, in a respectful voice, and 
making a low how after almost every word he spoke— 
“ your excellency, I should feel obliged if you would 
grant me a few minutes’ attentiou.” 

The fat sheriff seemed rather pleased than otherwise 
with the title of “ excellencyso he Lowed his head in 
what he considered a highly-dignified manner. 

The strange-looking individual who had addressed him 
interpreted his bow as a permission to proceed. 

“ Your excellency, I am a foreigner—a German—a 
countryman of your King! I am a chemist, and am 
making some experiments for his Majesty's pleasure!” 

“Step into the carriage, my dear sir,” said the sheriff, 
who was loyal to the backbone, “and then I will talk to 
you. Did you say you were a countryman of his most 
gracious Majesty’s?” 

“ Yes, your excellency.” 

t “ Then give me your hand. I am delighted to make 
| your acquaintance. Didyousayyou had the honour of 
making experiments for his Majesty ?” 

“ I did, your excellency,” said the strange-looking man, 
with another bow ; “ and only this morning I was ia con¬ 
versation with his Majesty!” 

“ This morning, did you say ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then let mo shake hands with you again!” 

The sheriff was immensely delighted. 

Ho was one of those who are always ready to fawn 
upon those who happen to be in high places. 

He was credulous, too, especially where there was any¬ 
thing connected With royalty. 

And so he believed, without hesitation, what his singu- 
’ar visitor said to him. 


He thought nothing of the strange, dingy cloak and 
general appearance of poverty, for he know very well 
that at that time the Germans hanging about the Court 
did not cut a very respectable figure. 

They had not been in the country long en -ugh for 
sufficient taxes to be collected to clothe them. 


CHAPTER CCCCXLII. 

AN EXTRAORDINARY APPLICATION RESPECTING THE DEAD 

BODY OP JACK SHEPPARD IS MADE TO THE IHGII-SHERIFF 

BY A GERMAN CHEMIST. 

The sheriff well knew there were plenty of distant 
relations of the royal family who were no better off than 
this chemist appeared to be. 

Of course, all that sort of thing was soon altered, and at 
the present day their descendants are fed and clothed with 
the taxes collected from the English nation. 

However, that has nothing to do with our story. 

Let it suffice to mention that the sheriff fully believed 
that the German chemist was just what he said he was. 

Alter shaking hands, the chemist continued : 

“I saw his Majesty this morning, and reported the 
progress I had made in my experiments, with which he 
expressed himself satisfied.” 

“Happy man!” sighed the sheriff; “would I could 
hear him bay the same words to me!” 

“ Wait a moment, your excellency, and then I will tell 
you what his Majesty said of you!” 

“ Of me ?’’ 

“ Yes.” 

“ What—what ?” 

“ In oue moment, your excellency—I will tell you in 
one moment what the King said about you.” 

“ About me ?” 

“ Yes—you are the high-sheriff, are you not?” 

“ I am that lucky man !” 

“ I thought so.” 

“Pray go on!” 

“I will, your excellency. When liis Majesty had 
expressed himself satisfied with my labours, ho said, 1 By 
the way, there is a young fellow named Sheppard, who is to 
be executed this morning!’ ” 

“ Did his Majesty say that ?” 

“ Those were his very words.” 

“Do go on!” 

“ 1 told liis Majesty that he was correct, and then he 
added, ‘ You must try your experiments upon him 1’ ” 

“ Upon me ?” 

“No—upon Jack Sheppard!” 

“Oh!” 

“ Not you, of course.” 

“ But Jack Sheppard is dead!” 

“Yes, there he hangs !” 

“ How can you perform your experiments, then ?” 

“Let me whisper to your excellency an important 
royal secret.” 

The sheriff eagerly leaned forward to listen. 

“/ am to perform uy experiments upon his dead body!" 

The sheriff drew back with groat suddenness, and 
glared in the speaker's face. 

“ On his dead body ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Oh, gracious!” 

“But I haveu’t told you what his Majesty said about 
yourself!” 

“ No—no!” 

“ Then I will do so at once.” 

“ Tray do!” 

The sheriff wiped his face with his pccket-handker- 
chief. 

“His Majesty said to me: ‘That is a very singular 
young man, and you must not omit upon any account to 
perform your experiments upon him. Is not the high- 
sheriff a Mr. Knobbles ?’ ” 

“Did his Majesty say that?” 

“ Most certainly!” 

“ Then his royal highness knew my unworthy name ?” 

“ His Majesty knows everything!” 

“ Oh, ah! yes, of course!” 

“ ‘ The high-sheriff,’ said his Majesty, ‘is Mr. Knobbles 
—ho is a true, devoted, and most loyal subject, and I feel 
the profoundest regard for him.’ ” 
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rt Stop, stop!” 

The sheriff was completely overcome. 

“ That’s what his Majesty said.” 

“ Did ho say any more ?” 

“ Oli yes!” 

“What—what ?” 

“ He said, * Go to High-Sheriff Knobbles, and tell him 
all, and that it is my desire that the body of Jack Shep¬ 
pard be given up to you, in order that you may perform 
your experiments upon it.’ ” 

“ Oh dear!” 

“ That was what he said, your excellency.” 

“And I am to deliver the body to you ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ But suppose his friends claimed it ?” 

“ You must not trouble his Majesty about that.” 

f No, no—certainly not!” 

41 In order that there should bo no mistake about it, his 
Majesty wrote this note, which he commanded me to de¬ 
liver to you.” 

The German chemist produced from under his cloak a 
folded piece of paper. 

The sheriff snatched at it eagerly, and unfolded it. 

In a large, straggling, ungainly-looldug hand, the fol¬ 
lowing words were written:— 

“ Deliver the body of Sheppard to bearer. — George R.” 

“ Is this his Majesty’s writing ?” 

“ It is.” 

“ I may keep it ?” 

“ Yes; and you will excuse mo for saying that I con¬ 
sider his Majesty’s autograph to be reward enough for 
what you are going to do—very few persons are favoured 
with it.” 

“I know that—I know that!” said the sheriff, trem¬ 
bling with joy. 

“ In return for it, all I want is an order from you to de¬ 
liver the body of Jack Sheppard to me.” 

“You shall have it!” 

“ Here are writing materials,” said the German ''demist, 
instantly producing pencil and paper from beneath his cloak. 

The sheriff took them almost mechanically, and began 
to write. 

The German chemist watched him anxiously. 

The sheriff made several mistakes, but &t Vrgth the 
document was completed. 

He handed it to the German chemist, who received it 
with a low bow, while a smile of exultation crossed his 
face. 

By this time the procession was ready to start on its 
return, and the Governor of Newgate came to the 
sheriff’s carriage to know whether he was ready. 

The German chemist made a bow. 

He held out to the Governor the order he had just re¬ 
ceived. 

Mr. Noakes read it with surprise, and then bent an in¬ 
quiring glance upon the sheriff, who was, however, en¬ 
tirely absorbed by the King’s autograph. 

“ It’s all right!” he said. “ On his Majesty’s service— 

all right!” 

“ The high-sheriff says it’s all right,” remarked the 
German chemist, as he prepared to alight from the 
carriage. 

The Governor was rather mystified, but he drew back 
and allowed the chemist to pass. 

“ Are you ready to return, Mr. Knobbles ?” 

“ Yes—yes! Back as soon as possible !” 

The sheriff was impatient to get back to the City, in 
order that he might have the delight of exhibiting his 
Majesty’s autograph and repeating what had taken 
place. 

A very triumphant expression appeared upou the face 
of the German chemist, as ho made his way towards the 
gallows. 

There the body of Jack Sheppard still hung, swaying 
gently to and fro, as before. 

Jonathan Wild was still pacing up and down. 

The hangman had put a nosebag ou liis horse, and had 
seated himself upon the shafts of tho cart, where he 
smoked a short black pipe with great apparent relish. 

He was waiting for the hour to expire, at the end of 
which tho body would be cut down, placed in tho coffin, 
and driven back to Newgate. 

Jonathan Wild looked more uneasy and uncomfortable 
than ever. 


A presentiment that something strange was about to j 
happen pressed upon him, and increased in intensity 
every moment. 

But what it could be he could not tell. 

He wanted to get back to London. 

It was while pacing up and down in tho restless manner 
we have described, that his thoughts reverted to his house. 

He recollected how it had been burned, and wondered 
whether any of the secrets it contained had been brought 
to light. 

Now that all was over, ho blamed himself for having 
kept with so much persistency in Jack Sheppard’s cell. 

14 1 was a fool,” ho said; “ but never mind—I have been 
successful, and ought not to grumble. I will just wait 
and see him cut down, and then I shall feel sure that all 
is right. I shall then trouble myself no further about 
Jack Sheppard, but make my way back to London with 
all speed—it is time I was thero. It is time I looked to 
my house, and took such measures as would effectually 
prevent any disagreeable discoveries from being made. I 
iv ill go, but I will wait and see him cut down first.” 

Thus muttering to himself, Jonathan continued his 
restless pacing up and down. 

The German chemist, with tho important paper tightly 
clenched iu his right hand, crept to the side of the cart, 
and stood there, being all the time hidden from Jonathan 
Wild’s view. 

Indeed, he avoided tho thief-taker with the utmost 
Sedulousness. 

Why, will probably bo seen in due time. 

He was now waiting for Jonathan Wild to go. 

In the meanwhile, the procession sot out on its return 
journey. 

It was accompanied by some thousands of people. 

The elocution was over, aud there was only tho 
cutting down to see. 

This was not a very interesting ceremony, and yet 
many stayed an hour ou purpose to witness it. 

Still the crowd perceptibly thinned, and, by tho time 
the hour had elapsed, the crowd was trifling in com¬ 
parison to what it had been. 

Once more, then, when the appointed time arrived, the 
hangman drew his cart underneath Tyburn Tree. 

He was going to “pluck tho fruit,” as ho facetiously 
termed what be was about to do. 

He still smoked his pipe. 

When he climbed up into the cart, of course he came 
into full sijjht of tho mob, and a loud yell instantly 
followed. 

With an indifference, however, that was truly stoical, 
he proceeded with his task. 

He took a knife out of his pocket, and began sawing 
away at the rope with great deliberation. 

But the edge was keen, aud the strands of rope were 
quickly divided. 

The last few parted with a sudden snap, and then down 
fell the body into the cart with a crash that was sickening 
to hear. 

“ There he is, then, Mr. Wild!” said Jack Ketch, ad¬ 
dressing the thief-taker, who had climbed up the wheel of 
the cart to have a last look at the body. “ Dead enough, 
isn’t he ?” 

Jonathan did not deign to reply. 

With his feet resting on the spokes of the wheel, and 
his hands clutching tho sides of tho clnmsy vehicle, lie 
took his last look at the countenance of Jack Sheppard. 

Very still and very horrible did that slight, slim figure 
look. 

The features wero frightfully distorted, so much so as 
to make reeognitiou a matter of great difficulty. 

Wild remained gazing for a moment, and then, jumping 
down, he made his way back to London at the best of his 
speed. 

Ho was anxious, now that his pertinacious enemy was 
disposed of, that he should set his house in order a little. 

Jack Ketch lifted up the limp, warm body, and placed 
it iu the coffin, which was much too large for Jack; but, 
then, it was better so than too small. 

It was quite a matter of chance, for the coffins were all 
made by contract, and they were by no means partienhu 
about the fit. 

Jack was easily accommodated, aud tho rude lid hid Ids 
remains from the light of day. 1 
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CHAPTER OOCOXLIIi. 

THE LANDLORD OF THE INN IN SMITHFIELD SHOWS BLUE- 

SKIN THAT IT IS TOSSIBLE FOR JACK SHEPPARD TO BE 

SAVED FROM DEATH. 

Many of our readers have no doubt surmised that there 
is some mystery connected with the individual in the long, 
faded brown cloak, who had called himself a German 
chemist. 

What that mystery is, however, and whether he really 
was what he professed to be, must remain for the present 
a secret. 

But the reader will not be long kept in suspense. 

In order to elucidato the events which we have recently 
described, it will he necessary to go back a little, anil 
relate the proceedings of other characters in our story. 

it will be remembered, then, that Blueskin, having 
arrived in London on the very morning - appointed for 
Jack Sheppard’s execution, and only a few hours before 
the time fixed for the sentence to be carried into effect, 
had repaired to an inn in Smithfield Market, the landlord 
of which had overwhelmed him by communicating the 
astounding intelligence that Jack was about to bo exe¬ 
cuted. 

He showed him, too, how impossible it would be to save 
him, and convinced him that there was not time to make 
even an attempt. 

Blueskin was crushed and overcome. 

"While conversing with the landlord, time flew rapidly, 
but each minute only served to convince Blueskin that he 
had arrived a few hours too late to be of assistance to his 
old comrade. 

Then the landlord had said that he had thought of 
something—that he had something to propose, but that 
it was of such a preposterous nature that Blueskin would 
never listen to or think of acting upon it. 

But Blueskin had seized with aviony upon what the 
landlord had said, and implored him to be more explicit. 

It was just as the clock of St. Sepulchre’s Church 
chimed a quarter past nine that the laud'ord said : 

“ Well, Blueskin, 1 will tell you what I consider is your 
only hope—your only chance.’’ 

“ Speak on, then! What is it ?” 

“ It is to obtain possession of Jack’s body after he has 
been executed!" 

u What ?” said Blueskin, in a voice of horror. 

“ And when you have got it, try to resuscitate him 1” 

“ Impossible!” 

“ I knew you would say so.” 

“ And do you think that such a scheme as that hulds 
out the least chance of success ?” 

“ I do, or I should not have proposed it.” 

“Oh, I am maddened—maddened! It seems such a 
desperate thing to do !” 

“Still, it is a last resort.” 

“It is. But something shall ho tried before that.” 

“ "Very good, hut if you agree to what I propose and 
thoroughly hear me out, don’t you see that you will be 
left to try any other desperate speculation you may think 
of just the same ?” 

“ Well, go on.” 

“ 1 have not much to say. I believe it is your only 
chance.” 

“ But do you think that there would be any chance of 
resuscitating him after the sentence was once carried into 
effect ?” 

“Such things have been known.” 

“ Very true.” 

“ And why should not Jack stand as good a chance as 
anyone else ?” 

“ I know no reason why he should not.” 

“Very well, then. The whole thing lies in a nutshell.” 

“ How so ?” 

“ Thus—you will say, of course, in ninety-nine eases 
sut of a hundred the execution proves fatal. Now, you 
want to know, perhaps, why I think Jack Sheppard will 
be the one out of the ninety-nine.” 

“ Do you think ho will ?” 

“ I feel almost sure of it." 

“Why?” 

“He is such a light chap, ne must a mere 

nothing.” 

“ He does not weigh much.” 

“And what with imprisonment and illness, and one! 


thing and another, his frame has been very much re¬ 
duced." 

“ It hag—it has.’ 1 

“Very woll, then, ilis my deliberate conviction that when 
the cart is drawn from underneath him his own weight 
will not be sufficient to compress his neck tight enough to 
cause his death.” 

“But this is awful.” 

“ 1 admit that, but nevertheless I consider my hope is 
well grounded.” 

“ It is—it is -, hut it makes me shudder.” 

“It is only natural that it should ; however, you can see, 
from what I havo said, that there is a chance, should 
things come to tho worst, that he may ho restored to 
life.” 

“ There is. But what a horrible existence it would bo !” 

“Not so bad as no existence at all.” 

“Very true.” 

“Well, then, that is just how the case stands. You can 
try your host to save Jack’s neck from the hangman’s rope, 
hut if you fail, you have still the chance of bringing him 
back to life again.” 

“Would that I had been here sooner!” 

“ There is no time for unavailing regrets.” 

“ Bight! We have much to do! But pardon me if I 
am overcome—I am not myself!” 

“1 can understand your feelings.” 

“But stop! There is something elso to be con¬ 
sidered !” 

“What?” 

“ If w r o succeed in getting Jack’s hodv, who will revive 
it?” 

“ That is no difficulty! You leave that to mo!” 

“ Can you do it ?” 

“ No -, but I know a very clever man who can—that is, 
if it i<« in mortal power to do so!” 

“ Who is he ?’’ 

“A physician who lives iu Long Acre. He is a strange 
man, and most people think he is a little mad; but that is 
because he is not understood.” 

“ And this man can do it?” 

“ If anyono can.” 

“ And will he ?” 

“ Oh yes, if I apply to him!” 

“ It. is a secret, I suppose?” 

“ What ? how he performs his mysterious task?” 

“I believe it is.” 

“ He lives in Long Acre, you say ?” 

“ Yes; lie keeps a small shop, where drugs and chemi¬ 
cals are sold. This keeps him, and h- spends the whole 
of his time in making experiments. His house is fnil of 
apparatus.” 

“ Has he ever revived anyone before ?” 

The landlord glanced about him uneasily, and then 
sinking his voico to a whisper, said ; 

“ Ho has!” 

“Who?” 

“Never mind that now! II found out tho means by 
accident, I believe.” 

“ And is he to be trusted?" 

“ Entirely!” 

St. Sepulchre’s clock chimed a quart* r to ten. 

“ How the time flies !” 

“ It does whenever there is important business on 
hand. I confess the thing which gives me the greatest 
uneasiness is, that I fear that Jonathan Wild and tho 
authorities will not give up the body.” 

“Ah, 1 had not thought of that!” 

“ Nor I till just as I spoke. That will prove a serious 
obstacle.” 

“ It will indeed! If application is made, Wild’s sus¬ 
picions are sure to be aroused!” 

“Well, I shall speak about that to the chemist, or what¬ 
ever he is. There is time enough for that. I have thought 
of something else. Wait a moment.” 

The landlord hastened to the door of the room, and 
cried out: 

“ Car ah—Sarah 1 Como here—I want yon 

In reply to this call, a young girl, about nineteen or 
twenty years of age, entered the room. 

“Go and fetch mo a nice nosegay of flowers. Make 
haste—be back here in an instant!” 

“ I thought that would save time,” said the landlord, 
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returning to Blueskin. “While she is gone I can 
explain.” 

“ What—what is it ?” 

“It would be well if we could communicate with Jack.” 

“ I would give the world !” 

“.Good! I will tell you how we shall easily be able to 
convey a message to him.” 

“ How ?” 

“ Write what you want to say on this slip of paper. It 
must only be a few words, mind !” 

“ And * bow shall you contrive to give it to him 
unseen ?” 

“ Well, of course you know that it is a eu&com when 
anyone is taking a last ri lo for some friend or relation or 
sweetheart to stand upon the steps of St. Andrew s Church 
and give the condemned man a bunch of flowers 


“ Yes, ves—it is nearly always done.” 
No. D8 .—Buckskin/ 


“ It is. and now my plan becomes clear. A\ hatever you 
write, I shall tie round the stem of the flowers." 

“ Aud who will give him the bunch ?” 

“Sarah.” 

“ But, if the streets are so crowded, how will she get to 
the church steps ?—the procession will start in half an 
hour.” 

“ Oh, that will be easy enough! She has only to let the 
people about her know what she intends to do, and they 
will give her a free passage through them, for all are 
friendly disposed towards Jack Sheppard. ’ 

“ It is a poor advantage to take of such a feeling. 

“ 1 grant that; but we must do the best we can. -Now, 
what a’*e you going to write 
Blueskin wrote on the slip of paper: . , 

“Escape if you can ! If you can’t, put trust in me ond 
hope!” 


[the german chemist carries the body ok jack sieptarp to his laboratory.] 
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“ That will do capitally !” 

At this moment, Sarah, the landlord’s daughter, entered, 
carrying in her hand a large nosegay. 

The landlord tied the slip of paper round it very quickly, 
and while doing so told the girl what he wanted her 
to do. 

She consented gladly and willingly, for Jack Sheppard 
was a special favourite of hers, and she rejoiced at the 
prospect of being able to render him a service. 

Off she sped at a rapid rate, and was not long in 
reaching the outskirts of the crowd. 

Putting on an anxious look, and assuming a sad tone 
of voice, she asked to be allowed to pass to the foot of the 
church steps, in order that she might give the nosegay to 
her sweetheart, Jack Sheppard. 

As the landlord had foretold, the people made way with 
the greatest willingness, and in less time than anyone 
would have believed possible, considering the density of 
the crowd and the distance she had to go. 

But she was only just in time. 

In a former chapter wo have described how she suc¬ 
ceeded in giving the nosegay to Jack. 

When she had performed her mission, she sank hack 
quietly among the crowd, and returned home with all the 
speed she could make. 

As soon as he had despatched his daughter on this 
errand, the landlord, addressing himself to Blueskin, 
said: 

“ And now, if you will he guided l>y me and take my 
advice, you will give up all idea of attempting a rescue.” 

“Never!” 

“Nay, listen to me! Don't throw away the chance 
you have got! I can assure you the authorities, with 
your own recent escape before their eyes, have taken 
such careful precautions that it will be impossible to suc¬ 
ceed ; the military are out in vast numbers, aud the old 
tree at Tylmrn is as well defended as though walled 
round with brass. Once more I say, take my advice aud 
abandon the thought, for the attempt must result iu a 
failure!” 

Blueskin paced the room uneasily. 

“I feel inclined to try.” 

“ I know you do, but just think how serious aud de¬ 
plorable it would he if you were to he captured. In the 
event, of it, they would not let you go again, I can promise 
you that. They were moro than a match for Jack 
Sheppard this time.” 

“ So it seems.” 

“ The cart will he guarded by meu who will resist 
easily whatever attack might be made upon them, and you 
must not forget that, you have not got any organised 
plan; if you had, it would bo different, but still you 
would fail.” 


CHAPTER OCCOXL1V. 

TOE GERMAN CHEMIST UNDERTAKES HIE TASK OF 
RESTORING JACK SHEl’PARD TO LIFE. 

E or some moments after the landlord had finished speak¬ 
ing, Blueskin remained silent. 

lie could not help admitting to himself that the landlord 
had got on his side both reason and common sense. 

The authorities would of course adopt every precaution. 

The most probable result that would follow any attempt 
of his own to rescue Jack Sheppard would be bis own 
capture. 

“ Don’t you see that I am right?” persisted the landlord. 
“ Why, if I thought there was the ghost of a chance I 
would help you heart aud soul, but there isn’t, aud you 
know it.” 

“ I cannot help confessing that I am forced to think so.” 

“ I am glad you are able to look at things in a reasonable 
light; and now, if you will only he guided by me, you will 
adopt at once the only means of aiding Jack that lies 
in your power.” 

“What is that?” 

“ I will tell you iu a moment. First of all though, as to 
that letter.” 

“ Do you think your daughter will succeed in delivering 
it ?” 

“ I have no doubts cm that score.” 

“What about it, then?” 

“ Why, Jack, when he receives it, will, I think, make up 


his mind to try his own rcsourcts, and not rely upon his 
friends for aid.” 

f You mean he will attempt to escape?” 

“ I think he will take the hint." 

“But what chance has ho?” I 

“ Not much, I admit, but then, as you know very well, j 
Jack has iu his short lifetime done more extraordinary 
things than that.” 

“ So he has.” 

“ If he can once get among the people ho will be right.” 

“Do you think it possible to leap out of the cart ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know that I could do it myself, but 1 
don’t believe it would bo impossible to Jack Sheppard.” 

“ And the people would befriend him ?” 

“ To the utmost of their power.” 

“ Then I hope lie will be able to jump out of the cart.” 

“ So do I, most heartily, and I will lay a hundred to one 
that he attempts it before lie gets half-way.” 

“I trust he will succeed—1 trust he will succeed !” 

“ We must prepare ourselves for every contingency.” 

Blueskin shuddered. 

“It’s no good mincing the matter!” continued the 
landlord. 

“ None whatever.” 

“ Come, then, we will repair at once to the dwelling of 
this German chemist I spoke of. We have scarcely any 
time to make our arrangements with him. It is quite cer¬ 
tain if we linger here any longer it will be too late.” 

“I am ready—lead the way!” 

“ Wait a moment; 1 will just go and fetch my hat, and 
toll my wife I am going out for an hour or two!” 

The landlord left the room. 

As soon as the door closed behind him, Blueskin began 
again to pace the room with rapid and irregular strides. 

“What a horrible day is this!” he said. “Little did I 
dream that I should return to London and find things in 
such a condition as they are. Oh, this is horrible—most 
horrible!” 

At this moment, the landlord re-entered the room. 

“ Gome!” he said—“ he quick!” 

Blueskin mu filed himself up in his cloak, and drew his 
hat down over his face in such a manner as almost to defy 
recognition. 

Then he followed the landlord out of the parloilr in 
which this important conference had taken place. 

The customers that were crowded into the house when 
Blueskin arrived had now disappeared. 

The landlord noted the fact with a significant smile. 

“ The procession has started,” he said. “ 1 can toll that 
by the, house being so clear.” 

“ Shall we be in time?” 

“ If we are quick we shall.” 

They had now emerged into the open air. 

A little way off a hackney carriage was standing. 

At Blueskiu’s request, the landlord hailed it, and the 
pair quickly seated themselves in the cumbrous vehicle. 

“Drive to Long Acre!”said the landlord. 

It was not so much with a view of saving time that 
Blueskin had hailed the hackney-coach, but because ho 
was not so likely to be seen and recognised while seated 
in it as he would he if he ventured to traverse the streets 
of London on foot. 

The driver had to make a considerable detour iu order 
to reach his destination, because of the crowds of people 
that occupied the road which the procession would take. 

But he had a couple of tolerable horses. 

At length Long Acre was reached. 

The landlord stopped the coach near the corner of Bow 
Street. 

lie paid tho man his fare, aud, iu company with Blue- 
skin, continued along the street in the direction of St. 
Martin’s Lane. 

He paused at leugtli before a chemist’s shop. 

“ This is tho place,” he said. 

Blueskin looked up, and saw that he was standing bo * 
fore one of the darkest, dirtiest, dingiest houses in all 
Long Acre. 

The shop was fitted with two small windows, with a 
door in the centre. 

All the panes of glass were so thickly encrusted with 
dirt, that it was impossible to see through them, c-o that, 
by the windows alone, it would be impossible to iell what 
was vended iu tho shop. 

Nor was there any signboard. 
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Decay and dilapidation were, however, visible on every 
side. 

Bluesldn took all this in at a glance. 

lie had no opportunity for a moro minute examination, 
as the landlord took him by the arm and entered tho shop. 

This was so dark inside, that it was with difficulty Blue- 
skin made out the various features of it. 

Filth and squalor were more and more discernible. 

A disagreeable and peculiar smell, arising from the 
commingled odours of thousands of drugs, assailed then- 
nostrils. 

The landlord stamped on the ground with his foot. 

Then a door at the back of the shop was opened. 

Blueskin heard the sound, and turned his eyes in the 
direction from which it came; but the shop was so dark, 
that he could scarcely perceive the dim and shadowy 
figure of a man. 

He advanced to tho counter, and then Blueskin saw 
him more distinctly. 

He was a little man, with a dirty, wrinkled, shrivelled 
face, with long, white hair, and with a black velvet skull¬ 
cap drawn round closely over his bead. 

His countenance presented the appearance which it over 
wears when the owner of it has studied deeply. 

But his eyes formed his most remarkable feature. 

They were very small, but so bright, they seemed to 
have somo illuminating power of their own, and to he 
capable of perceiving everything. 

“ What is it?” said the chemist, in a sharp, shrill voice. 
“ What do you want?” 

“ I want you!” said the landlord, in a peculiar touo of 
voice. 

The chemist bent forward and peered into his cus¬ 
tomer’s face. 

U I know you!” he said. “Come in!—come this 
way!” 

“ I will!” said the landlord—“ I want to speak to you 
upon a matter of tho utmost importance!” 

The old chemist led the way to the little dark room at 
the back of the shop from which he bad emerged. 

It was a small apartment, and Bluesldn could not help 
looking about him in surprise and curiosity, for it was 
piled up and littered with scientific and chemical appara¬ 
tus of every description. 

The chemist placed chairs for his visitors. 

“Now!” ho said—“be good enough to toll me your 
business; and be as quick as yon can about it, for my 
time is valuable!” 

“ I know that!” returned tlie landlord—“and so I will 
put my desires into a few words!” 

“ The fewer the better.” 

“ Then I want you to bring back to life a man who will 
be banged at Tyburn at twelve o’clock to-day!” 

The chemist, with the utmost coolness imaginable, took 
out a gigantic silver watch. 

“ It’s half-past eleven,” he remarked, laconically. 

“ There is not much time.” 

“ Very little!” 

“Will you undertake the task?” 

“I did a service of this kind for yott onco before, 
didn't I ?” 

“You did!” replied the landlord. 

Blueskin noticed as lie spoke that the landlord’s voice 
faltered. 

“ You know my terms ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Five hundred pounds!” 

“ They shall be yours,” said Blueskin; “ and I will pay 
you half down now, if you will undertake the task!” 

“No, no—never mind! I might fail, you know ! Pay 
me in full as soon as I have performed my duty, and that 
will do.” 

“ Agreed !” 

“ It is a bargain, then ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“When Will the body be brought here ?” 

“ You must let me explain.” 

“Do you want me to gain possession of the body for 
yon ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“That will be extra!" 

“ Yon shall be paid.” 

“ Enough; and now for particulars, What is the name 
of the man who is to be hanged ?•” 


“ Jack Sheppard.” 

“ The devil! I ought to have asked more! But never 
raind, a bargain is a bargain!” 

“You will have no room left to complain of my libe¬ 
rality !” 

“Very good!” 

Bluesldn then proceeded to give the chemist somo 
particulars which it was necessary be should know. 

For instance, be told him how closely Jack would bo 
guarded by soldiers and police officers, and how Jonathan 
Wild would probably not take bis eyes off him. 

When he had done, the chemist said: 

“ That is sufficient. Leave tho rest to me ! I have a 
plan all ready, but I must set about it at once, or I shall 
not have time to rarry it out.” 

“ Very good!” 

“ I shall claim tho body and bring it here as soon as 
may be, and then I shall commence operations.” 

“ Will you allow me to stay here while you are gone ?” 
said Blueskin. “ My friend, the landlord, to whom I am 
indebted for my introduction to you, will not want to stay, 
and it will be dangerous for me to be out in the street, and 
should I be recognised while entering or leaving your 
house, suspicion would be at once excited.” 

“Yon are right. You can remain here if you like.” 

“ And I will go,” said tho landlord, “for I have matters 
of my own to attend to.” 

With these words lie bade Blueskin and tho chemist 
farewell, and took his departure. 

Blueskin seated himself again. 

“ You can stay here,” said the chemist, “ and amuse 
yourself in the best way you are able. You will be quite 
safe. I have some preparations to make, and then f shall 
be ready to start.” 

“ One word.” 

“What is it?” 

Tho landlord spoke of your having performed a similar 
service onco before.” 

“Well, and what if I did ?” 

“ Simply this. Were you successful in your attempt to 
restore animation ?” 

“Perfectly.” 

Blueskin drew a sigh of relief. 

“And who was the person ?’’ 

“ Tho son of the man who has just left.” 

“Enough! I ought to have guessed it, I recollect 
Jonathan Wild caused his son to be executed.” 

“And I brought him back to life.” 

“Do the same thing for Jack Sheppard, and you shall 
receive any reward you like to ask for.” 

The chemist smiled. 

“Wait here,” he said. “I shall be away no longer 
than I can help, and if it is possible for anyone to succeed 
I will bring Jack back with me. I shall lock up the shop, 
so you will pay no attention, no matter who knocks. Sit 
hero until I return.” 

With these words the chemist entered his shop. 

Blueskin fervently hoped that there would be no need 
for bis services to be called into requisition—that Jack 
would succeed in'makiug his escape from the cart. 

But in this expectation be was disappointed. 

CHAPTER CCCCXLV. 

THE GERMAN CHEMIST SUCCEEDS IN DETAINING TOSSES 
SION OR THE EODY OP JACK SHETPARD. 

It is not our intention, nor is it at all necessary, to mi¬ 
nutely describe the chemist’s preparations. 

Let it suffice to say that he was very quick about all ho 
did. 

The reader is already acquainted with the details of his 
very clever scheme, and also with tho success which, up 
to a certain point, attended it. 

Considering the short time he had for devising it, he 
deserves very great credit for his plan. 

He had met with an easy dupe in the person of Sheriff 
Knobbles, and in this, as in several other things, luck 
favoured him to a very great extent. 

With respect to the sheriff, there is, we think, only one 
circumstance in connection with him with which we need 
trouble the reader. 

Upon reaching London, he hastened at onco to exhibit 
the autograph of the King. 

Ho held the crumpled bit of paper in the fWJj sna oiftde 
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1 a long rqioeeh, which had the effect of raising tho curiosity 

i of his hearers to the highest possible pitch. 

Then, amid the most breathless eagerness, he slowly 
• unfolded the precious paper. 

But when it was fairly spread open an ejaculation of 
: dismay came from his lips, and ho staggered back several 

paces. 

The paper was Hank. 

There were no signstof ink upon it whatever. 

| Tho admiring circle to which ho had been addressing 
himself were loud in making anxious inquiries. 

But tho sheriff looked like one stupified. 

He was quite unable to account for this phenomenon, 
and he behaved and spoko in such an eccentric way that 
they came at once to the conclusion that he had gone mad, 
and that all he had related to them had no foundation 
whatever in fact, but had been hatched up in his own de¬ 
luded brain. 

It was an additional aggravation to the sheriff to find 
i that he was disbelieved; but his story was such an 
! extraordinary one that the incredulity of his hearers is no¬ 
thing to be wondered at. 

But so it was. 

The phenomenon which had so puzzled the sheriff is 
susceptible of easy explanation. 

I The German chemist was much too astute to commit 
himself by forging the King’s signature. 

Instead, then, of writing on the paper with ink, he used 
a simple chemical preparation, which exhibited all the 
appearance of ordinary ink for some time, and then faded 
away, leaving behind it not a trace of its presence. 

So ho was quite clear of that transaction, and in no 
danger of getting into trouble concerning if. 

And now, for the last time, wo return to Tyburn Tree. 

We have described how Jack Sheppard’s body was put 
into tho coffin provided for it. 

Jonathan had hastened back to London. 

Now that Jack was fairly executed, he felt quite relieved 
upon that point. 

Tho next thing he imagined would bo that Jack would 
bo buried in Newgate. 

The idea of resuscitation never onco entered his mind. 

The German chemist watched Jonathan Wild take his 
departure with feelings of unalloyed satisfaction. 

He felt that a great stumbling-block was removed. 

Jack Ketch took his seat on the shafts of the cart, and 
set his horse in motion. 

The jolting, clumsy vehicle started on its return journey 
to London. 

Tho crowd of people had dispersed with extreme rapi¬ 
dity as soon as the cutting down ceremony was over. 

A good many followed the cart. 

Foremost among them was tho German chemist. 

lie hung on by tho board at the back, and none could 
remove him from his position. 

Ho had to put out more strength, however, than anyone 
■would have imagined he possessed. 

Like some wild cat ho clung firm, and maintained his 
hold in spite of all the attempts made to dash him aside. 

As the cart moved further and further away from 
Tyburn tho peoplo became scattered, for they sought 
their own homes. 

They had seen all they had to see. 

But the chemist still kept his place. 

The journey was a tedious one. 

At length Bloomsbury Fields was reached. 

Drawn up at tho corner of a lane, which is now called 
Montague Street, was a dirty-looking hackucy coach. 

Just as the cart passed Montague House, a building that 
occupied part of the site of the present British Museum, 
the German chemist made his way round from the back 
to the front of the cart. 

Without saying a word to the hangman, he stopped 
the horse. 

Tho crowd had now diminished unlil it scarcely de¬ 
served the name. 

There were only a few idle lookers-on upon the strange 
i scene that followed. 

Jack Ketch was in a terrible passion when he saw some 
one had stopped his horse, and he jumped to the ground 
in a very belligerent manner. 

The German chemist, however, walked up to him with 
such a decided air that he shrank back. 

“ Hold!” he said. “ You must stop here!’’ 


____ i 

“ What for?” 

“I want the body of Jack Sheppard!” 

“ Don't you wish you may get it ?” 

“ I must have it!” 

“And I say, don’t you wish you may got it? Gee up, 
Captain!” 

“1 must have it!” said the chemist. 

•’ Sha’n't let yon, then 

*• But you must!” 

‘'Not without an order from the sheriff, I don’t!” 

“ And will you then ?” 

* Well—yes !” 

“You know very well you dare not refuse! But come, 

I don’t want to be disagreeable! 1 see no reason why 

there should ho any ill-will between us!” 

“ Have you got the order?” 

“Yes, 1 have.” 

“ Let me look at it, then!” 

“ There it is.” 

The German chemist held up the paper he had obtained 
from the sheriff. 

“ That’s an order, sure enough; hut it’s a burning 
shame!” 

“Why?” 

“To think I should be done out of my regulars!” 

“ Your what ?” 

“Kegulars.” 

“ What are they ?" 

“Why, tho toggery, and all the little things he may 
happen to have in his pockets.” 

“Oh, I see!” 

“ Do you ?” 

“Yes. Just take the order a minute ! There! Now, 

I suppose you wouldn't mind giving tty your regulars if 
you had an equivalent for them?” 

“ An what ?” 

“ A five-pound note, for instance !” 

“A five-pun note! Oh, here you are! Tip us tho 
flimsy, and take the carcass!” 

From under that mysterious cloak of his the Ger¬ 
man chemist produced a five-pound Bank of England 

UOtCj 

“There—that will do !” he said. 

1 One minuto!” added tho chemist—“ I'm not very 
strong, you know!” 

“You don’t look to be !” 

“In return for the money I have just given you, I want 
you to carry the body to that hackney-coach yonder.” 

“ All right! I s’pose you’re a doctor?” 

“ 1 am.” 

“ Are you going to dissect him ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ah, well! I’m sorry he should go to the doctor’s; 
but, however, business is business!” 

“ Of course it is!” 

While speaking these words, Jack Ketch scrambled up 
into the cart. 

“ You don’t want the coffin as well, do you ?” 

“No!” 

“Very good ! Yon can have it if you like, but it will 
be extra!” 

“ I don’t want it.” 

“ Then yon sha’n't have it.” 

jack Ketch then lifted the lid off the coffin, and those 
few persons who yet remained around the cart had tho 
unexpected gratification of perceiving the body of Jack 
hoisted upon to the shoulders of Jack Ketch, and carried 
by him into the hackney-coach. 

"When this little ceremony was over, the Gorjaan 
chemist got into tho carriage as well, and told the driver 
to go on. 

jack Ketch stood at the corner of the lane, and watched 
the hackney-coach until a bend in the road hid it from his 
sight. 

“This is a rum start,” he said, “blessed if it isn’t! But 
it don’t matter a cuss to me, except that I’ve got the order, 
and am five pounds richer nor 1 should be !” 

This last reflection contented him, and lie resumed his 
seat on the shafts of the cart and drove on. 

Many of tho people, when they saw the body of Jack 
Sheppard transferred to the hackney-coach, also trans¬ 
ferred their attention to that vehicle. 

They ran alter it as fast as their legs could carry them. 

The hackney-coach did not seem to be going fast, and 
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yet tlie people, one after another, dropped back and ceased 
to run after it. 

Away the- coach went in a perfectly straight line, and by 
the timo it reached [the open country there was not one 
individual in pursuit. 

Jack Ketch had placed the body of Jack Sheppard rather 
roughly on the front seat in tho coach. 

The chemist at first took no notice of its presence, but 
knelt up on the cushions that covered the hind seat. 

In tho back of the coach there was a little window 
covered with a pad, which could be raised at pleasure by 
those within. 

The chemist raised this pad, and pressed his face close 
to the little pane of glass. 

He was enabled to see all down the road. 

A smilo crossed his withered countenaneo whenever ho 
saw a person drop back and give up the pursuit. 

It soon became evident that the coach was driven to¬ 
wards the open country at a tolerably swift rate, in order 
to get rid of all followers. 

As we have said, then, tho old chemist at last had the 
satisfaction of perceiving the last man give up the chase. 

He removed his face from the pane of glass, and sat 
down. 

The body of Jack Sheppard had been shaken off the 
seat by the jolting motion, and now lay at the bottom of 
the vehicle. 

The chemist stooped and picked him up with an ease 
which showed that he possessed thrice the amount of 
strength that he appeared to do. 

lie placed him in a convenient position on the opposite 
seat, and having done so, ho muttered : 

“I fancy I shall succeed this time, for life does not seem 
to be extinct.” 

Then, looking out ©f the window, he saw that they were 
travelling rapidly along the high-road. 

The driver had evidently received his instructions as to 
what he should do. 

After going some distance further, he turned off down a 
narrow lane. 

It was on unfrequented one. 

From the time they turned the corner to the time 
when they pulled up they did not catch sight of a single 
living creature. 

The coach stopped somewhat suddenly in this lane. 

The driver got down off the box, and opened the door. 

The chemist alighted and closed the door again, leaving 
Jack Sheppard the sole inmate of the interior of the 
coach. 


CHAPTER CCCCXLVI. 

TIIE GERMAN CHEMIST IIAS TIIE BODY OF JACK RIIEP- 
FAUD CARRIED INTO TIIE LABORATORY. 

“ Be as quick as yon can,” said the German chemist, ad¬ 
dressing himself to the driver of tho hackney-coach; 
“ the sooner wo get back the better.” 

“ All right, sir!” 

Tlte coach had been drawn up close to a pond which 
was by the side of the lane. 

It was a good large sheet of clear water, and was not 
fenced off in any way. 

Tho driver then seized his horse by the bridle, and very 
deliberately backed the hackney-coach into the pool. 

Then from under his seat on the box he produced a 
large soft brush and a tin can, as well as some dry 
rags. 

With the aid of tho can. the brush, and tho water, he 
bm. Xj work with great diligence to clean the vehicle. 

The alteration thus effected was incredible. 

rrom a worn-out, dirty-looking hackney-coach, it was 
gradually transformed into a neat and almost new private 
carriage. 

In fact, the vehicle had been disguised by having dirt 
oi all kinds splashed upon it. 

All that we are now describing had been prearranged 
by the chemist, and formed part of his plan. 

Tho man worked with good will. 

The dirt upon the carnage was easily removed. 

Then with his rags he polished it up until it looked 
like new. 

When he had finished, no one would have dreamed 
that it was the same carriage. 

But he had not yet done” 


He next turned his attention to the horse and harness, 
and effected almost as great a change in these. 

The object of all these proceedings must be obvious to 
the reader. 

It was to destroy all clue as to wliat became of .Tack 
Sheppard, and to prevent any identification of himself 
with what had taken place. 

It must be conceded that the means taken were well 
calculated to effect the end in view. 

At last the carriage and horse were shorn of their dis¬ 
guise, and presented their ordinary and proper appear¬ 
ance. 

Tho vehicle was drawn into its proper position in the 
lane. 

Then the driver took off the long white duffel coat, 
with its innumerable capes, in which he had been enve¬ 
loped, and appeared dressed in a suit of dark livery. 

Ill's hat he put under the box, from which receptacle ho 
produced another with gold lace round it. 

The transformation was complete. 

“ Are you all ready, Ludwig ?” said the chemist. 

li Quite ready.” 

“ Drive on, then.” 

The German chemist, once more entered the carriage, 
while Ludwig, as he had called tho driver, drove on. 

He continued along the lane in the same direction. 

But if any person had observed the equipage enter the 
lane, and then have seen it emerge, they would never 
have believed it was the same. 

In a little while the carriage reached the Great North 
Road leading from London. 

Along this they proceeded in the direction of the me¬ 
tropolis. 

It was beginning to grow dusk. 

The events which we have lately described of necessity 
occupied a great deal of time, and the chemist felt sure 
that it would be quite dark by the time he reached his 
own residence in Long Acre. 

It now became necessary for him to make some changes 
in his own attire. 

In the first place, he took off his very peculiar-looking 
conical hat. 

He rolled this up into as small a compass as he could, 
and put it into his pocket. 

Then he divested himself of his cloak. 

It was a very largo, one. 

He carefully enveloped the body of Jack Sheppard 
in it. 

Not long after he had effected this alteration, the car¬ 
riage stopped before his own door. 

The chemist glanced up and down the street. 

It was dark, but yet the hour was nut lato enough to 
cause it to be deserted. 

Grasping a key in one hand, the chemist took up the 
body of Jack Sheppard and flung it over his shoulder. 

As though the weight had been nothing, the chemist 
walked from tho door of the carriage to the door of his 
own house. 

The driver descended from his seat, closed the carriage 
door, and reseating himself, drove off. 

The chemist thrust the key into the lock of tho shop 
door, and was inside his own house in an instant. 

He locked the door behind him. 

Then crossing tho shop, he entered the room at the 
back. 

lllueskin sprang forward. 

His countenance was careworn and anxious. 

What anxiety he had suffered during the many hours 
lie had been left alone in the chemist’s gloomy habitation, 
the reader may perhaps be able to imagine. 

To him each minute had seemed an hour. 

Anxiously he listened to every sound, in the hope that 
it was the chemist returning. 

But the day faded and night come. 

What could be the reason of his absence he could not 
think. 

He was worked up to the utmost pitch when lie heard 
the welcome sound which indicated the arrival of the 
chemist. 

“ Well,” ho said, eagerly—“ what success ?” 

“ The best!” 

The chemist staggered forward with his burden. 

Blueskin looked upon it with a strange, shuddering 
sensation. 
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“ Is—is—that-” | 

“ That’s it,” said the chemist. 

As ho spoke, ho placed the body iu an arm-chair. 

Blueskin felt as though changed to stone. 

Ho could not move or speak. 

u We must have a light before we can do any good,” 
said the German chemist, in the same matter-of-tact, un¬ 
concerned tone which he would have made use of had he 
been talking about some ordinary every-day affair—“we 
must have a light.” 

He glided across the dark room, and ignited a large 
swinging lamp which hung from the ceiling. 

The light was dim at first, but it soon became brilliant 
enough to illuminate every corner of the room. 

With a kind of fascination, Blueskiu’s eyes were fixed 
upon the body of Jack Sheppard. 

It was but little that he could sec, however, for the 
cloak was wrapped entirely round it. 

Still the outlines could be traced, and it was easy to 
imagine the rest. 

With a coolness and caso which presented a very 
remarkable contrast to Blueskin’s manner, the chemist 
approached the chair. 

He turned back the cloak, and then the holy was dis¬ 
closed seated in the chair in a huddled-up posture. 

lllueskin shuddered again, ami averted his eyes in 
horror. 

The countenance was horribly distorted and discoloured. 
It was, in fact, a dusky black, while the tongue, swollen 
to thrieo its usual size, protruded Hum the purple 
lips. 

And the eyes! 

I Their expression was too terrible for us to describe. 

With a great effort Blueskin mastered his emotions. 

In a broken voice he said: 

“And is this Jack?—is this what they have made of 
him ?” 

“ It is!” 

“ Is there any hope ?" 

“ Of his recovery ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I think I may with safety say there is, but I must 
be speedy, though!” 

As he spoke, the German chemist rang a hell. 

A young, pale-facod man, and evidently a countryman 
of his own, obeyed the summons. 

Blueskin started, for he had been under the impression 
that be had the house all to himself. 

The chemist addressed this young man in German. 

“Is the warm bath ready, Karl ?” 

“ Quite, sir; it has been waiting for some time.” 

“ Very good. And all the other preparations are 
made ?” 

“ All, sir.” 

“Carry the patient with you, and place him in the 
bath. Keep him in ten minutes, then come to me and let 
mo know the result.” 

The young man did not attempt to carry Jack, but, iu 
quite as unconcerned a manner as his master, went to the 
chair and wheeled it out of the room. 

The door closed behin d him. 

“ And you think there is a chance of his being restored 
to life ?” 

“I do.” 

“ I trust I shall not be disappointed.” 

“I would not build too much upon the hope, then, for 
these are but doubtful affairs at the best. Still. 1 have 
succeeded when there has been less chance of doing so 
than on the present occasion.” 

“Then there is some consolation to he derived from 
that?” 

“Yes.” 

“And now that you have put me at ease upon this 
point, allay my i^iriosity by informing mo how it was 
you managed to gain possession of the body.” 

“1 see no reason why I should keep that information 
from you.” 

“ Pray tell me, then ! I am chiefly anxious to know 
how you dealt with Jonathan Wild.” 

“ It so happened, then, that I had no troublo with him, 
for as soon as ever the execution teas over he seemed 
anxious to get hack to London. Ho waited to see the 
body cu* down and put into the cart, and then he hurried 
away.” 


“ That- was fortunate for you.” 

“ Very!” 

The German chemist then gave a brief account cf all 
that he had done. 

Wo need not repeat his words, because the reader is 
already acquainted with the substance of what he said. 

Blueskin was filled with admiration when his strange 
companion fully unfolded the details of the clever scheme 
he laid so quickly elaborated, aud which had been crowned 
with such unequivocal success. 

Just as he had finished, there came a faint tap-tap at the 
door. 

! Enter!” said the chemist, in German. 

The pale-faced assistant made his appearance. 

“ The patient has been ten minutes in the warm hath,” 
lie said. 

“ Aud the result— is it favourable ?” 

The assistant shook his head. 

“My presence is needed!” 

Then, turning to Blueskin, the chemist said : 

“Will you remain here? You can accompany me if 
you like, or stay here, just as yon please.” 

“I will accompany you, then.” 

“ It will not be a pleasant sight.” 

“I know that, hut while 1 am with you, observing all 
that is going on, I shall not feel so much suspense.” 

“ Come, then, for every moment is of value.” 

The assistant held open the door to allow Blueskin and 
his master to pass. 

Our old friend looked about him with the greatest 
curiosity, and yet he felt more like a man in a dream than 
aught else. 

He could scarcely bring himself to believe in the reality 
of what was going forward. 

So continuous had been the succession of events that he 
had been unable to recover from the first shock which the 
intelligence caused him. 

And now, as he followed that strange being, the German 
chemist, along a dimly-lighted passage, he found himself 
asking the question, “ Can all this he real ?” 

Well might he ask such a question under such circum¬ 
stances, and with two such extraordinary beings as the 
German chemist and his assistant in company with 
him. 

All seemed unreal. 

The passage seemed to lead in the direction of the back 
of the premises. 

At length a door was pushed open. 

Blueskin crossed the threshold quickly, for he w as im¬ 
patient to see what was beyond. 

It was a large, well-lighted chamber. 

The atmosphere in it seemed loaded with oppressive 
odours, which had at first an almost overpowering effect 
upon anyone who entered. 

Blueskin was susceptible to its influeuee, but the 
curiosity be felt with respect to the fato of Jack Sheppard 
so absorbed him that he quickly forgot all about it. 

Ilis state was critical in the extreme. 

The German chemist had expressed a certain amount of 
confidence in the result, hut then he might be deceived. 

At any rate, it was doubtful whether Jack Sheppard 
would or would not recover. 


CHAPTER CCCCXLVII. 

THE EXPERIMENTS OF THE GERMAN CHEMIST ARE CROWNED 
V 1TII A SUCCESSFUL TERMINATION. 

The chamber which Blueskin entered was fitted up as a 
laboratory. 

Apparatus of every conceivable description was piled 
up on all sides—things which Blueskin had never seer 
before, aud the use of which he couhl not conjecture. 

Upon these curious articles, however, he bestowed much 
less attention than he would have duuo upon almost any 
other occasion. 

The one subject which occupied his mind, to the ex¬ 
clusion of all others, wars the fate of Jack Sheppard. 

He had to make nso of some caution iu following the 
German chemist through the maze of crucibles and 
alembics ivith which the chamber was strewed. 

His strange guide led the way to the furthest extremity 
ot the room. 

Upon approaching it, Blueskin saw a large bath, almost 
as large as an Egyptian sarcophagus. 


Underneath this was a fire, upon an iron grating. 

The coals were spread evenly upon it, and the grating 
was so constructed that it could he raised or lowered at 
pleasure. 

By this means the amount of heat could he regulated to 
a nicety. 

It was with a strange, undefinable sensation that Blue- 
skin followed the German chemist to the sido of this 
hath. 

He did so, and looked in. 

The bath was about three, parts filled with water. 

At the upper end there was a large thermometer, the 
base of which was immersed in the water. 

The chemist gave one glance at Jack Sheppard, and 
then went towards this instrument, in order to ascertain 
the precise temperature which the water had reached. 

As may bo readily supposed, Blueskin’s chief attention 
■was given to his comrade. 

Jack lay upon his back in the bath. 

There were no more signs of life about him than there 
were at first. 

The only difference was that the features were not quite 
so discoloured and distorted. 

Having noted tho precise temperature of the water, the 
chemist took from Lis assistant, who had held it in readi¬ 
ness, a peculiar-looking tube. 

It was made of wood, and was in shape more like a 
conch shell than aught else. 

Tho larger end ot this instrument the chemist carefully 
placed just over Jack’s heart. 

Then, holding up his hand for silence, the chemist, 
placed the small end to his ear and listened. 

That was an anxious moment to Blueskin. 

The chemist listened few a long, long time. 

Blueskin noticed that his eyes were all the while turned 
in one direction. 

lie looked to sec what it was at which tho chemist was 
gazing. 

Ho saw that it was a clock, the face of which was let 
into tho wall. 

This Blueskin had not noticed until now. 

Having listened fur a certain time, the chemist raised 
his head. 

“ What is the result?” Blueskin asked. 

“ There is no pulsation at the heart as yet.” 

“But will there be?” 

“ I hope so, though there arc no signs at present. This 
instrument is a sound magnifier, and by the aid of it I 
could distinguish the feeblest fluttering about the organ of 
life.” 

Ho made a sign to his assistant while ho spoke. 

“ The temperature must be raised at least ten degrees,” 
he said. “ we shall see what results that will produce.” 

The assistant, by the aid of somo simple mechanism, 
raised the grating upon which the burning coals were laid 
until it was only about six inches from tlie bottom of the 
bath. 

All fixed their eyes upon the thermometer. 

We havo said it was on a large scale, and no doubt it 
registered tho hoat with great precision. 

The tube containing the mercury was of great thick¬ 
ness, and the mercury itself was coloured red. 

By this means, its riso in the tube could be more readily 
distinguished. 

The tube was placed upon a piece of bright polished 
metal, upon which the degrees were marked. 

Each degree was divided and subdivided into quarters. 

The mercury rose in the tube with rapidity. 

“ A little lower,” said the chemist, “ or the heat will 
be raised above the ten degrees.” 

The assistant lowered the grating in an instant, and the 
rapid ascent of tho mercury was checked. 

At last, the required point of temperature was reached. 

The water was kept at this heat for several minifies. 

'Then the chemist took the tube and listened again. 

This time, Blueskin watched him with greater anxious¬ 
ness than before. 

But the inscrutable face of the Gorman chemist afforded 
no index as to the state of affairs. 

At length ho raised his head. * 

This time, Blueskin was too much affected to speak. 

“ There is no pulsation 1” said the chemist, slowly. 

“ Consequently, no hopo !” 

“ I do not say that!” he answered, quickly—“ I have 


succeeded in far moro desperate cases than this. I 
always make use of the mildest remedies first.” 

“ And they have failed!” 

“ The bath has—at least, I can raise the tomperaturo 
five degreos; let us try that!” he added to his assistant. 

The grating was slightly elevated. 

“ I dare not raise the temperature beyond that point, or 
it will scald him.” 

This seemed a desperate remedy. 

At least, Blueskin thought so, and wondered to himself 
what others the chemist practised. 

Tho required point was reached. 

The chemist list ened again. 

Then raised his head. 

“ This is no good!” ho said—“ I must resort to more 
powerful means at once, or we shall fail altogether!” 

“No—no!” 

“ I fear so! Such a warmth as that ought to have 
restored animation!” 

Blueskin wrung his hands. 

The German chemist turned to his assistant. 

“ Whero is the other apparatus ?” 

“All is in readiness.” 

“ That is well! Lift him from the bath, wrap him in a 
blanket, and lay him at full length upon the disseeting- 
tahlo!” 

The assistant set about obeying his instructions. 

“Tho dissecting-table ?” said Blueskin. “Surely 
you-” 

“ No—no! Bo under no apprehension! I ought, how¬ 
ever, to tell you that, if the means I am about to try 
should fail, there will be an cud to all hope!” 

“ But it will succeed ?’’ 

“ 1 hope so !” 

“ Only hopo ?” 

“I cannot say more. I was of opinion that the hot 
bath would be sufficient, and that there would be no need 
for me to resort to such means as I am now about to 
try.” 

At this moment, the assistant carried the body of Jack 
Sheppard, wrapped in blankets, and placed it upon a loug 
stone-topped table in tbo laboratory, which was used for 
the purpose of making experiments in dissection. 

The German chemist followed his attendant. 

The body was quickly placed at full length upon the 
table. 

With a choking sensation in his throat, Blueskin gazed 
upon the remains of tho youth for whom ho had felt so 
strong an affection. 

The German chemist was as cool and collected now as 
ho was at tho first, although he knew that everything 
depended upon this second experiment. 

Blueskin trembled and shook like a loaf in a storm. 

The pale-faced assistant, too, seemed to look upon all 
tbo proceedings as a matter of business. 

Still, though he was so calm and quiet, he was deeply 
iuterested iu all that was going forward, for he had been 
too long in his present situation not to feel the greatest 
possible interest in the success of all chemical experi¬ 
ments. 

Blueskin forgot that the two men by the sido oi whom 
he stood were used to handling the human body after 
death. 

With what suspenseful eagerness Blueskin watched all 
the rest of the chemist’s movements the reader ivill' be 
able to imagine. 

He could not understand all that was done. 

Both the chemist and his assistant were for several 
moments busily engaged in moving and placing various 
articles. 

One of these was so singular in its appearance as to 
attract a great deal of Blueskin’s attention. 

It was a large glass cylinder, supported on two upright 
pieces of wood, and furnished with a handle, by means of 
which tho cylinder could be made to revolve with great 
rapidity. . .... 

Blueskin had never seen anything resembling it m his 
fife before, and therefore could not tell that it was an 
electrieal machine. 

At the time of which wo write, electricity had not 
reached the perfection it now has. Then it was in its 
infancy. 

Electrical machines were scarcely known even to tne 
votaries of the science. 
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It is, however, a fact that about the period at which 
the action of our tale takes place, the Germans paid 
particular attention to this attractive science. 

As a matter of course, this application had the ( fleet of 
catising them to make many discoveries in advance of 
others. 

For the German chemist electricity had a remarkable 
fascination. 

He made some experiments with it which had produced 
some surprising results; but, like many other discoverers 
of important secrets, he kept his knowledge to himself, 
and made use of it for his own purposes. 

He placed his apparatus all in order, and then, when all 
things were in readiness, lie set his attendant to turn the 
handle. 

The cylinder soon revolved with great velocity. 

Blueskiu thought ho observed everything narrowly, but 
he grew confused until he saw the German chemist with 
something in his hand which looked like a piece of thick 
brass wire. 

With this he touched Jack Sheppard. 

A sudden contraction of the whole body was the result, 
and then, with an unearthly yell upon his lips, Jack 
Sheppard sprang up to a sitting posture. 

Although prepared for his restoration to life, Blueskin 
did not think it would take place in so startling and 
horrible a manner. 

Without exactly thinking anything about it, Le had 
fancied that the return to life would he gradual. 

As it was, it was as sudden as its extinction. 

“ That is over!” said the chemist, as he dropped the 
piece of brass wire. 

The assistant ceased turning the handle. 

The cry which came.from Jack Sheppard’s lips was such 
a one as had never assailed Blueskiu’s ears before, and 
such as he fondly hoped would never assail them again. 

Immediately after uttering this cry, Jack Sheppard fell 
backwards on the stone slab, as tbougb entirely bereft of 
life. 

So suddenly did this happen, and so soon was it over, 
that Blueskin could almost have fancied it was imagination 
merely, and that the body which was now so still bad never 
moved. 

The ejaculation of the chemist was one of great satis¬ 
faction. for towards the last he bad grown very duubtful 
about the issue of bis experiment. 

Blueskin turned towards him. 

“ What—what was that ?” he said. 

life very lips were white as he asked the question. 

“ I have succeeded!” 

“ Is it possible ?” 

“ It is true.” 

“ And that cry ?” 

“ Was his return to life.” 

“ And he is really alive once more ?” 

“As much as you yourself are.” 

Blueskin wept like a child. 

“ He is in a kind of swoon now,” said tho chemist; 
« but from that I can recover him, and the rest of my task 
will be easy.” 

He turned to his assistant, and added: 

“ Remove the apparatus, and carry him again to the 
bath.” 

This was done. 

In a state of perfect insensibility Jack Sheppard was 
replaced in the hath. 

Its temperature had now much diminished, and the 
chemist gave instructions for it to he gradually raised. 

More fuel was placed upon the grating, and the water 
soon acquired an augmented heat. 

At tlio expiration of abont ten minutes a gentle sigb 
came from Jack Sheppard's lips. 

He opened bis eyes tbeu, and gazed wonderingly about 
him. 

“ Is this death ?” he said. 

The voice in which he spoke was a hollow murmur. 


CHAPTER CCCCXLVIII. 


“You are not dead,” said the German chemist, 
advancing, and at the same time motioning for Blueskin 
to keep out of Jack Sheppard’s sight, lest the sudden and 
unexpected recognilion should be too much for him. 
“You are not dead!” 

“Is this a dream?” 

“ Yes, if you like to think so. Above all things, keep 
still. Do not more, and it will be better if you do not 
speak.” 

Jack Sheppard closed his eyes and became perfectly 
still. 

It was evident that he was endeavouring to recollect 
what bad happened last. 

The German chemist whispered to Blueskin: 

“ It will he better for you to keep out of his sight for a 
moment or so. The sudden sight of you may prove too 
much for him.’’' . • 

Blueskin obeyed. 

A shudder swept over Jack’s frame, and then he 
opened his eyes. 

A wild, scared look was on Lis face. 

“ I—I—I have been-” 

“Nevermind that just at present,” said tho German 
chemist, with quiet firmness. “I requiro the wbolo of 
your attention. We will talk about all other matters 
presently.” 

Jack’s mind was in as feeble a state as his body, and ho 
suffered himself to be ruled without opposition. 

By the assistance of the German chemist and the young 
man be was lifted from tho bath, rolled up in blankets, 
and carried to a bed-room. 

Here every preparation bad beerf mado. 

Wrapped in the blankets just as be was, Jack Sheppard 
was placed in the bed. 

The German chemist again addressed him. 

“ Speak,” ho said, “ and, as you value your life, spek 
truthfully. Do you feel inclined to sleep?” 

“ I do—I do! My eyelids seem like lead 1” 

“ Give way to the feeling, then, as much as you cau. 
When you wake up it will be time for you to thiuk.” 

Tho last words reached Jack’s cars in an indistinct 
manner. 

In another moment he was sound asleep. 

“You will watch him, Carl,” said the chemist to his 
assistant. 

“ I will.” 

“ And should there be cause, you will summon me.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Tho chemist went towards the door. 

On the threshold stood Blueskin, bis countenance wear¬ 
ing a mingled expression of hope and fear. 

Tho chemist placed his finger on his lip, and then 
beckoned to Blueskin to enter. 

His gesture was willingly obeyed. 

“ lie sleeps,” said the chemist, in a whimper. “ Look at 
him, hut speak not.” 

He led Blueskin to the side of the bed. 

It could be seen at a glance that Jack was sloeping 
calmly and quietly. 

Blueskin gazed upon him with moistened eyes. 

He could scarcely believe his old comrade was restored 
to him. 

Doubtless he would have stood gazing for a consider¬ 
able length of time, hut the chemist drew him gently 
away. 

They descended the stairs and entered tho room at the 
back of the shop. 

From a small cupboard the chemist produced some 
choice spirits, and desired Blueskin to drink. 

Our old friend was nothing loth, for what he had gone 
through was almost too much for him. 

“ You sec I have been successful,” said the chemist, 
after a pause. 

“You have, and my heart is once more at ease. What 
will be Wild’s feelings when he finds he has, after all, 
been baulked of bis revenge!” 

“ Were 1 in your place, I should carefully keep all such 
knowledge from him. That, however, remains for you 
and vour comrade to consider.” 


JACK SHEPPARD IS ONCE MORE RESTORED TO LIIT. AND 
ANIMATION. 

“Am I dead?” asked Jack Sheppard, as his eves rolled 
wonderingly over the strange objects by which Le was 
surrounded. 


•- Yes, yes!’’ 

“By to-morrow I fancy 
matter with him.” 

“ Will he recover so soon 
“ I think so.” 


there will not be much the 
?” 
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[jack sheitaed attends his otvN funeral.] 


“ You take a load off my heart.” 

“ If you will take my advice, you will put off till to¬ 
morrow any further consultation. You will be calmer 
and better, and by the look of your eyes I can tell you are 
sadly in need of rest.” 

“ I am—I am! It is a long time since I had any 
sleep.” 

“ Go, then—go at onee ! You can sleep in peace. You 
have nothing whatever to fear from your foes.” 

“ 1 believe you, and I trust you.” 

! “ You will not be betrayed.” 

1 “ I feel convinced of that.” 

The old chemist rang a bell, and bade the servant who 
appeared in answer to the summons to show l’.lueskin to 
I a bed-room. 

As he hac D aid, a long time had elapsed since Illueskin 
had taken any rest, and he felt the want of sleep 
severely. 

No, 04 .—Blueskin. 


He had every confidence in the old chemist's good faith, 
and he threw himself down upon the bed with a feeling 
of comfort which ho had for a long time been a stranger 
to. 

But ere he closed his eyes in slumber, although he was so 
very, very weary, his thoughts reverted to Edgworth Bess 
and her new-found friend Ned Cantle. 

He wondered in what circumstances they were placed. 

Upon this point he could, of course, come to no con¬ 
clusion whatever. 

But had he given himself up to the wildest specula¬ 
tions, he would never have made any approach to the 
truth. 

As soon as we can, it is our intention to return to the 
heroine of our story, and relate how her evil fortune 
followed her across the ocean to a foreign land. 

For the present, however, wo would wdsh to d;v.4a 
our attention to Jack Sheppard. 


No. 04. 
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( It was late the next morning when Bluoskin awoke, 
ami although he had slumbered so many hours, yet ii 
seemed to him as though he had only just closed his eyes 
and opened them again. 

His first inquiry was concerning Jack Sheppard. 

“ Ho has recovered more rapidly than I could possibly 
[ have imagined,” replied the chemist. “ He has just woke 
up. In a little while you shall see him. Remain here while 
I go and visit him. 1 have here in this bottle a cordial 
of most rare virtues; it is, indeed, the essence of life itself 
I —the true elixir vitoe. You shall see the wonderful effects 
that will follow its administration.” 

So saying the chemist loft the room, after having first 
invited Blueskin to partake of the breakfast that was 
spread upon the table. 

i llo was absent for some time. 

As soon as he returned Bluesldn started to his feet. 

The chemist, with a smile, motioned to him to reseat 
himself. 

“He is asleep again,” he said, “and must not be dis¬ 
turbed. This sleep is doing him more good than all the 
drugs in the world possibly could. When he wakes we 
shall see a wonderful improvement.” 

Many hours passed—long hours they seemed to Blue- 
skin, who sat watching and waiting in that gloomy little 
room behind the shop. 

Towards afternoon Bluesldn was startled by hearing 
the door open. 

He turned round quickly, and then uttered a cry. 

It was Jack Sheppard who had entered. 

Bluoskin, as soon as he recovered from his surprise, 
sprang from his chair and grasped him by the hand. 

Jack was ghastly pale. 

He seemed weak and feeble, too, and it was but a faint 
smile that came to his lips. 

Hound his neck was an ominous dark mark. 

The mark where the hangman’s rope had been. 

“Thank heaven!” said Blueskin, “you are once more 
restored to life, and the villanous thief-taker is defeated !” 

“ Thank you, my faithful friend,” said Jack, sinking 
into a chair. “Had it not been for your aid I should 
by this time have been with the dead! But first of all— 
speak—tell me—where is Edgworth Bess ?” 

“ All in good time, Jack! I have much to tell you!” 

“ And I the same; but tell me about her first, and then 
you can tell all other events in their natural order.” 

Blueskin felt that it would be wisest for him Jo indulge 
Jack in this wish. „ 

The consequences of too much anxiety or suspense 
would probably be very serious. 

1 . Accordingly-, as briefly as he could, ho explained the 

1 circumstance of his apparent desertion of him (Jack), and 
removed from his mind any doubts that might have 
lingered there concerning it. 

This done, he proceeded to relate tho whole of their 
adventures on tho river and the ocean, up to tho point 
where we left them in Amsterdam. 

“ Then she is there still ?” said Jack. 

“Yes; and Ned Cantle is with her to shield her from 
all harm!” 

“ That takes a heavy load off my mind, Blueskin. And 
now as to yourself, and what happened to you after your 
arrival in London. How came I here ? Who are those 
strange men ?” 

“ I will tell you all, Jack, from first to last, and then 
you will fully understand everything.” 

“ It will be the best.” 

Blueskin then related all those strange circumstances 
which have already been placed at full length before the 
reader. 

“ Wonderful!” said Jack, when he had finished. “ And 
I have been so close to death ?” 

“ You have indeed !” 

“ I shall always shudder now when I think upon the 
past!” 

" Bho—pho! the keenness of the recollection will, of 
course, wear off in time. ’ 

“I fear not!” 

“Do not talk about that.” 

“But I cannot banish it from my thoughts!” 

“You must try.” 

“But tho awful moment when tho cart was drawu from 
under my feet is ever before mo ! It was terrible ! But 
how is it that life was uot extinguished ?” 


“ I cannot tell.” ^ j 

“ I ask, because I remember now what Jack Ketch said J 
to mo!” 

“Said to you?” j 

“Yes; he told me I should die hard! That I was not I 
heavy enough to draw tho rope sufficiently tight around 
my neck to strangle me!” 

“ Horrible! Did he say that to you ?” 

“Yes; and more!” 

“What?” 

“He said, as I should die so hard, ho would hold on by 
my legs, and so put me out of my misery!” 

It was Blueskin’s turn to shudder now. 

“ I thought of his words when 1 felt tho cart moving. 

Oh, the agony of that moment! I tried with all my 
might to cling to the cart with my feet to stop the slow 
but sure progress of the vehicle!” 

“Do nut think of it.” 

“ There is not much more to tell you. Although I mado 
these unavailing efforts to keep tho cart from sliding away 
from under me, I still recollected tho hangman’s words. 

I made up my mind not to struggle!” 

“Not to struggle?” 

“No; but to remain perfectly still, for then I thought I 
should miss the little attentions which he had promised to 
pay mo!” 

“ I see.” 

“Accordingly I made the effort. But when I descended 
with that fearful jerk I forgot my resolution. It seemed 
as though my head had been torn off! I struggled i 
furiously. But, even in that awful moment, I recollected | 
my intention! I strove to keep still! I strove to stiffen 
my limbs! 1 succeeded—I am sure that I succeeded— 

but after I had done so I becamo unconscious of every¬ 
thing !” % 

“ It is an awful thing to talk about!” 

“ It is ; and still more awful to endure!” 

“Right! After ceasing your struggles, do you recollect 
anything ?” 

“ Nothing except a sharp pain which shot through mo 
with the swiftness of a lightning’s flash. I cried out, and 
started tip.” 

“ And what then ?” 

“ 1 recollect nothing until I awoke in tho bath.” 

“And the rest you can remember ?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

At this moment there came a faint tap-tap at the door. 

“ Who is there ?” asked Blueskin. 

There was no reply, but the door was slowly opened. 

The,German chemist entered, and closed the door 
behind him. 

When ho looked round, our two friends saw that there 
was an anxious, uneasy expression upon his countenance, 
as though something amiss had happened. 


CHAPTER CCCCXLIX. 

ELUESKIN AND JACK SIIErrAItD SWEAR TO BE REVENGED 
UPON JONATHAN WILD. 

Both Blueskin and Jack Sheppard turned round and 
gazed inquiringly into the countenance of tho German 
chemist. 

“ You have bad news,” they said. 

“ Not particularly bad,” was the reply. 

“What is it, then?” 

“ Why, I find my little adventure with the sheriff has 
raised quite a commotion. They thought at first he was 
mad, but it was soon found that the order which he 
had written had been made use of, and that the body had 
been carried off, no one knows where.” 

“ Indeed! Then I guess your fear, and tho cause of 
your uneasiness.” 

“What is it?” 

“ Your fear that suspicion will be raised as to what has 
become of tho body.” 

“ Right!” 

“What is to be done ?” 

“ That, I think, we had better consider about.” 

“ With all my heart!” 

“In the first place, then,” said the German chemist, “I 
ought to tell you that the popular impression is that Jack’s 
body has been claimed by some of his friends for private 
interment. Consequently a look-out is being kept upon 
all the grave-yards.” 
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“ That is very awkward.” 

“ Very, indeed, for, you see, if he is not buried, great 
curiosity will bo felt upon the matter, and the subject 
would keep alive for some time, as such ruptures always 
do!” 

“ What is to be done ?” 

“What can you propose ?” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“We can’t bury him.” 

“I sbi v 'H strongly object to such a proceeding,” said 
Jack. 

“ Of course you would.” 

“But if Jack is not buried,” said Blueskin, “you 
think the whole affair will becomo the town’s talk ?” 

“ Yes; an inquiry would undoubtedly be set on foot, and 
that inquiry might result in a discovery,of tho resuscita¬ 
tion.’ 

“ I had not thought of this difficulty.” 

“Nor had I taken it into my calculations. In fact, I 
should not have thought about it at all had not circum¬ 
stances pressed it upon me.” 

“ It is very serious, and at the same time it is very 
fortunate that you should have acquired the intelligence.” 

The chemist smiled. 

“ That is true, and I had the information from a sure 
source.” 

“But,” said Jack, “ what will be the best thing for me 
to do ?” 

“ I cannot tell.” 

“ Shall I escape at once ?” | 

“ Perhaps that would be best.” 

“ I don’t think so,” said Blueskin. 

“But what else can be done ?” 

“I don’t know. Something better than that.” 

The chemist reflected for an instant. 

“ It seems to me,” he said, “ that the best thing would 
be to bury Jack Sheppard.” 

“ Unquestionably, only the worst of it is such a thing is 
impossible.” 

“ I don’t know that.” 

“ Do you mean it would be the best plan to cause the 
impression to bo felt that Jack was buried ?” 

“ I do.” | 

“ Then you would have a mock funeral ?” 

“ There could be nothing better.” 

“The only objection I can sco is as to how such a thing 
could be managed ?” 

“Do you mean,” said Jack Sheppard, “that you would 
bury some one else, aud make tho people believe it was 
me?” 

“Well, not exactly that,” returned tho German chemist. 
“ I apprehend an empty 'coffin would answer the purpose 
quit® as well as a full one.” 

“Of course it would!” 

“You must sco at once that if we could only induce the 
people to believe that Jack Sheppard was buried, there 
would be an end of all trouble.” 

“And I should be much safer from detection!” said 
Jack. 

“ Certainly you would.” 

“It’s an object well worth striving for, and I hope it 
will be accomplished.” 

“ So do I; and if we set our wits to work, I can’t help 
thinking that we must succeed.” 

“We have been successful so far!” said Blueskin, “and 
in comparison with what we have done, this seems a very 
simple affair.” 

“It docs, and yet its simplicity makes it difficult!” said 
the chemist. 

“How so?” 

“Why, we must contrive the mock funeral in such a 
manner,' that there must be no doubt raised a3 to tho 
fact that it is Jaek Sheppard who is buried.” 

, “ I confess I can’t seo my way very clear at present. 
If we can get over this, the rest will bo easy enough.” 

“It appears to me,” said Jack, after a long pause, “that 
it could bo done in this manner.” 

“How, how?” 

“In the first place, can you procure on empty coffin ?” 

“ Oh, yes! I’ve got one in the house.” 

“ Eh ?” 

“ I’ve got one in the house!” 

“ That's rather a strange article of furniture, is it not ?” 

“ Well, one might consider it so!” said the chemist, 


coolly, “ but the fact is, I have generally one or two by 
me.” 

“ For such purposes as the present ?” 

“ Oh, no, I never thought of a mock bui-isr oeiore! I 
keep them for my subjects after I have dissected them.” 

“ Oh, yes, I understand!” said Jack, with a shudder. 

He could not help thinking what a narrow escape he had 
had from some doctor’s scalpel. 

“Don’t let that trouble you, then!” added tho chemist. 
“ I can provide a coffin. And now tell us what you were 
going to propose ?” 

“Nothing more than this. What is there to prevent all 
three of us going to the nearest church, and represent 
ourselves as tho surviving relations and friends of the de¬ 
ceased Jack Sheppard ?” 

“All three ?” 

“ Yes! Why not ? What I propose is practical, is it 
not ?” 

“ Quite so!” 

“Very well! Let us go to the vicar with tho coffin, 
and ask him to bury it.” 

“ He would refuse!” 

“ You don’t know; and if he did ho would be sure to 
speak of tho application, and then tho people would bo 
impressed with the idea that I am dead.” 

“ You are quite right Jack,” said the chemist. 

“ That is what wo want to do, is it not ?” 

“ Yes, if we can only make the people believe you are 
dead all will be well.” 

“Then let us pay a visit to somo parsonage at once. 
You don’t know—we might succeed in getting him to 
bury the coffin!” 

“Wo might! But do you still think of going your¬ 
self?” 

“ Yes! Why shouldn’t I ?” 

“But arc you strong enough?” 

“ Yes—quite!” 

“But, Jack!" said Blueskin, “don’t you think you will 
bo running a very great, and very unnecessary risk ?” 

“No. Not any more than I shall be obliged to run! I 
can disguise myself, and on such an errand as that, who 
would think of looking for me ?” 

“ Well, no one, I should think, without they raised the lid 
of the coffin, and looked inside!” 

“ Very well, then! I think that settles the matter at 
once, and I shall do what very few people have ever 
done.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“ Attend my own funeral!” 

“ It is a strange idea, Jack, but you were always full of 
them.” 

“ I think it is a very good one," said the chemist. “I 
can furnish him with a disguise, and I really do think 
that we cannot do better than try to carry out his 
plan.” 

“ I am agreed, then,” said Blueskin, to whom these last 
words had been addressed. 

“ The matter is settled, then ?” 

“Yes, quite.” 

“ I am glad of that.” 

“No doubt. I will go now and make tho necessary 
arrangements. In the meantime, you can converse at 
your ease.” 

With these words the chemist left the apartment. 

“This is a strango whim of yours, Jack,” said Blue¬ 
skin. , ,. , 

“ It is, l own, but I shall have to leave this house somo 
time or other, and what better opportunity could bo 
afforded than the present?” 

“ Perhaps none.” 

“ There could bo none better, and, as I said before, the 
risk will bo trifling to a degree, for who would dream that 
I should set out upon such an errand ?” 

“No one at all, and I fancy yours is tho only mind that 
such an idea could ever havo entered into.” 

Jack smiled. , „ , . 

“ I want now,” he said, “ as we shall have a low 
moments to ourselves, to talk of the subject which is 
nearest my heart.” 

“ What about it, Jack ?” 

“Well, when I leave this house, of course, I Simula 
never think of returning to it.” 

“ What would you do ?—where would you go ? 

“ That is just what I want to talk about.’' 
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“But do you think you arc strong enough to boar any 
exertion ?” 

“ With such an object as 1 have in view, I could endure 
any amount.” 

“ You must not rely too much upon your strength yet, 
Jack. You may fancy yourself stronger than you arc.” 

“No—no.” 

“ Tell me. then, what you want to do. I could hazard a 
guess.” 

No doubt a correct one. I propose, that as soon a3 we 
havo settled matters with the chemist, wo make im¬ 
mediate preparations to leave England.” 

“ I consent to that.” 

“ So far, then, all is well. Of course you understand 
that we make our way at once to that place where you 
say Edgworth Bess is"to be found?” 

“ Certainly!” 

“ Then, when we are all united, we can hold a full and 
proper consultation as to what had best be done for tho 
future.” 

“ With all my heart! And Jonathan Wild ?” 

“I shall not forget him, you may feel assured of that!” 

A malignant look came over Jack’s face. 

“ I feel sure you will not forget him, nor shall I.” 

“ I prophesied many a time that I should live to see the 
last of him, and I feel sure of it now!” 

“ We will yet make him regret what he has done.” 

“ Wo will, Biueskin. Give me your hand.” 

“ Here it is! What do you want ?” 

Jack Sheppard grasped the hand that was stretched out 
to him. 

“I want you to take an oath!” 

“ To what ?” 

“That, when we have seen Edgworth Bess righted, 
you will join with me, body and soul, and use all your 
efforts towards the accomplishment of one object!” 

“And that object-?” 

“ The overthrow of Jonathan Wild! I want you to 
swear that you will aid me to have my revenge upon 
him!” 

“ I swear that willingly! I intended to be revenged 
myself!” 

“ Then we shall both be working to one end.” 

“ We shall. And what shall be your revenge ?” 

“ To put the officers of justice on his track—to hunt 
him down ourselves,'and never rest until-•” 

“Until when?” I 

“Until his body swings from one of the cross-beams of 
Tyburn Tree!” 

“Yon could not have devised a more suitable revenge! 
If I could see him hang at Tyburn, I should feel that wo 
were quits.” 

“ And I, too, then! I should bo even with him for 
what he has made me suffer. It would be retribution, 
indeed, to bring him to that gallows to which he has been 
the means of bringing so many iunoceut persons !” 

“ When we have righted the poor heiress-” 

“ Then, Biueskin, we will live for one object, and one 
object alone, and that is—the destruction of Jonathan 
Wild! We will never pause or tire until we have suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing him to Tyburn !” 

“Jack Sheppard—I swear to devote myself, body and 
soul, to the accomplishment of this purpose—the destruc¬ 
tion of Jonathan Wild!” 
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There could be little doubt that the vow thus made 
would be faithfully kept. 

_We shall see, however, in the progress of the tale, what 
kind of success attended their efforts. 

Before they had time to utter another syllable, the door 
was opened, and the German chemist made his appear¬ 
ance. 

I What success'?” 

“ All is ready.” 

“ Is it late enough to start ?” 

“ Quite, I think.” 

“Aud my disguise?” said Jack. 

“ It is here.” 

The chemist as ho spoke handed to Jack Sheppard a 
loug and ample cloak, aud a steeple-crowned hat. 

“Wrap tho cloak closely around you,” he said, “and 


draw the hat down tightly over your brows, and you will 
be well enough disguised to escape recognition.” 

The cloak was ono that had been loug out of fashion. 

Still it would not make the wearer look conspicuous. 

It completely enveloped Jack Sheppard’s form, and 
effectually precluded all possibility of anvonu succeeding 
in recognising his person. 

Then the hat was one with a very broad brim, and this 
had tho effect of casting a shadow over his countenance. 

“You will do, Jack,” said Biueskin. “I should not be 
afraid of anyone recognising you now—that is, of course, 
provided they had no suspicion of your being alive.” 

“And if they had,” said the chemist, “it would be 
difficult—very difficult.” 

“ Do you tlduk so ?” 

“ I do, and I will toll you why. Jack is disguised with¬ 
out appearing to be so.” 

“ So he is.” 

“ Ami people would imagino ho would be careful to 
make himself look as different as possible. Now, they 
would never dream he would go out with a cloak and hat 
on as an ordinary individual would.” 

“You are right,” said Biueskin ; “and when I want to 
disguise myself again I shall bear in mind what you have 
just said.” 

“ The hiut may prove of value.” 

“ I am sure it will.” 

“Did you say all was ready ?” asked Jack. 

“ Yes.” 

“ And I am waiting. Don’t you think we had bettor 
start at once ?” 

“Decidedly.” 

The chemist led the way to the private door at tho side 
of the shop. 

Opposite this a carriage was drawn up. 

It was tho same one that had been used on a former 
occasion, and Ludwig was seated on the box. 

“Gross over quickly and seat yourselves,” said the 
chemist, “ and yet do so in a manner that will betray 
neither hurry nor confusion.” 

Our friends obeyed. 

In another instant all were seated, and Ludwig set the 
carriage in motion. 

The vehicle contained, besides its living inmates, a 
coffin. 

This ghastly object was reudered still rnoro ghastly by 
being enveloped in a black cloth. 

“What church have you made your iniud up to 
go to ?” 

“ at. Martin’s.” 

“In St. Martin’s Lane?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ That is very close.” 

“ I know that.” 

“Why do you choose that?” 

‘ ‘ Because I know by repute that the rector is a charitable, 
kind man, and one who would be likely to perform such a 
service as that which we are now about to ask of him.” 

“ Then let us make the attempt by all means.” 

“ If we fail we can but go elsewhere.” 

“ True.” 

The distance from the chemist’s shop in Long Acre to 
St. Martin’s church was very short. 

At that time, the residence of the rector was near the 
church. 

“’Who will make the application to him?” said Jack. 

“ I will,” said tho chemist. 

“ I shall never be able to pay you for all that you have 
done in my behalf!” 

“We will speak of that presently. Here we are.” 

The carriage stopped. 

The old chemist alighted, and went towards the house. 

Biueskin and Jack Sheppard kept themselves well back 
in the carriage, so as to avoid as much as possible the 
notice of any casual passers-by. 

But the hour was too late for many pedestrians to be 
abroad. 

At the time of which wo write, it was not safe to walk 
about London streets after nightfall. 

Let ns follow tho old chemist. 

lie ascended the steps leading to the residence, and 
tapped at the door. 

lie was an adept at deception of every description was 
that old chemist. 
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It seemed to be a part of bis nature. 

By the contraction of a few muscles, he greatly altered 
the general appearance of bis countenance. 

Then with bis bands be brought forward bis beard aud 
whiskers, so that tbo quantity of hair upon bis face seemed 
nearly doubled. 

In a usual way, he brushed tbo whiskers flat back; but, 
now that they were brought forward, the difference it 
made to his face was really striking. 

By the time he had done this, liis summons at the door 
was attended to 

Upon stating his wish to see the rector he was at once 
desired to enter, and then afterwards was ushered into a 
plainly-furnished room. 

He had scarcely seated himself aud considered what be 
should say, when the door was opened and the rector 
entered the room. 

The chemist rose and made a low salutation, which the 
minister returned, at the same time desiring his visitor to 
be seated. Vs 

Ho was a fine, handsome, venerable man was the 
rector. 

He was full of the milk of human kindness. 

He had been imposed upon many a time through the 
goodness of his heart, and now ho stood a fair chance of 
being imposed upon again. 

The chemist assumed a doleful, lugubrious expression of 
countenance. 

“Reverend sir,” he said, “I come to ask your advice 
and help upon a very serious matter.” 

“ I shall be glad to assist you to the utmost of my 
power," said the rector, in a gentle voice. 

“ Thanks, sir—many thanks!” said the chemist, in a 
voice which well corresponded with the countenance he 
had put on. “1 have heard that you aro always willing 
to assist those who come to you afflicted in mind and 
spirit.” 

“I hope I am,” said the rector. “ It is my duty.” 

“But how few there are that perform their duty as you 
do, reverend sir.” 

The rector was not insensible to flattery, and so, with 
a benign smile, he said: 

“ Go on, my good man, tell me what I can do for you!” 

“ I will come to the point at once, reverend sir, because, 
by so doing, I shall trespass less upon your valuable 
time.” j 

“ Proceed, I am all attention.” 

“ Of course, then, reverend sir, you must be aware that 
a notorious malefactor named John Sheppard was exe¬ 
cuted at Tyburn yesterday ?” 

“ I have heard of that occurrence.” 

“It mav be, then, reverend sir, that you. have also heard 
that the body of tho culprit, after liis execution, was 
obtained by his friends in a surreptitious and underhaud 
manner?” 

“ I have heard of that too.” 

“ It is about that matter that I wish to speak to you, 
reverend sir.” 

“ But how can I serve you ?” 

11 1 will tell you. I have no doubt you think it was 
very wrong for anyone to obtain the body in such a 
manner.” 

“ I am sure of it, for it was a fraud.” 

“ But, reverend sir, when you hear the particulars you 
may perhaps look upon the act with a lenient eye. You 
must remember that, bad and evil as this young man was, 
he had relatives and friends who could not but feel the 
deepest grief for his awful and untimely fate.” 

“ Of course—of course!” 

“ They might feel the greatest abhorrence for the crimes 
of which he had been found guilty; but, at the same time, 
they would not be able to stillo tho love which it was only 
.natural they should feel for him.” 

“Very true.” 

“ They felt that he deserved his death—they considered 
that it was forfeited to his country—but they wished that 
his punishment should end with his death.” 

“ End with Lis death ? I do not understand you!” 

“ Permit me to explain. They wished to prevent any 
indignity from being wreaked upon his lifeless re¬ 
mains.” 

“ What indignity do you mean ?” 

“Being hacked to pieces by the surgeon’s knife, or 
hung up on a gibbet.” 


“ I comprehend now, though I confess at first I did not.” 

“ Well, sir, you will be at no loss to understand that his 
friends would naturally shrink from this.” 

“ Oh yes—yes!” 

“ Aud that they would do all they could to save him 
from such a fate.” 

“As you say, it would only be natural for them to i 
do so.” 

“ I am glad to obtain such an admission from you, and | 
now I will go further, and tell you that, by adopting a i 
clever scheme, Jack Sheppard’s frieuds obtained posses- j 
sion of his dead body, and so saved it from further dese¬ 
cration.” 

“Ihavo heard that by fraud they obtained possession 
of it.” 

“ I grant it was a fraud, but do you not think the means 
in this case justified the end ?” 

The rector hesitated, and then said: 

“ What has all this to do with me ? What service is it 
that you desire me to perform ?” 

“ I am almost afraid to ask it, reverend sir.” 

“ Nay, speak freely!” 

“ Well, sir, I will. Outside your house there is a 
hackuey-coach. It contains a coffin, in which the body of 
Jack Sheppard has been placed; and it also contains liis 
two only friends. Can yon guess the favour that I came 
here to ask?” 

“ I would rather hear your request.” 

“ Then I will be bold to moke it.” 

“Do so!” 

“ I wish you to perforin the burial rites over his body!” 

“ I cannot!” 

“Nay—nay, sir, do not refuse!” 

“ I regret to do so—believe me I do—but my duty is 
clear before me. It is more than I dare do! I should 
call down upon myself the censure of my ecclesiastical 
superiors!" 

“ I am sorry to hear that, reverend sir!” said the che¬ 
mist. humbly—“I hoped-” 

“ But I dare not do what yon require !” 

“ Then I will press you no further.” 

“ Codld I do such a thing, I would most willingly!” 

“1 will go, then, sir!” said the chemist, preparing to 
take his c’tparture—“and yet-” 

“Yet what ?” 

“ Could you, reverend sir, give me your advice ?” 

“Upon what point?” 

“ As I havo told you, we have the body in the coach— 
how can we dispose of it ? Will you assist us in this 
matter?—we wish to give his remains Christian burial!” 

“ I cannot assist you !” 

“ But can you tell us what wo can do with tho body ?” 

“ Bury it!” 

“ But where, reverend sir ?” 

The rector was silent. 

“ I don’t know where!” he said, at length. 

“ Reverend sir——!” 

“Well?” 

“ I am very troublesome! But suppose, now, that we 
were to carry the coffin into your churchyard, aud bury it 
—you would not interfere with us, would you ?” 

“ I cannot give you my permission!” 

“But you will just say nothing about it, will you not, 
reverend sir ? You will not inform anyone of our inten¬ 
tion ?” 

“I will not!” 

“ Nor cause us to be interrupted?” 

“ No!” 

“ Many thanks then, sir, for you havo taken a heavy 
load off my heart! I was sorely troubled to know what 
to do with the dead body!” 

“ I know—I know! But, still, I cannot give you my 
permission! I am not bound to know what you are going 
to do!” 

“I understand you, reverend sir; and I wish I had 
something more to offer yon than mere thanks!” 

“ 1 require nothing more,” said tho rector, meekly. 


CHAPTER CCCCLI. 

BLUESKIN AND JACK SHEPPARD GET OX EOARD TIIE 
DUTCH VESSEL OFF GREENWICH. 

The German chemist now hastened to take his departure. 
He had achieved his object, and wanted to bo off. 
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He had managed things adroitly. 

The rector watched him enter the hackney-coach, and 
then he withdrew. 

In a few words the chemist made our friends aware of 
the success which had attended his efforts. 

Ho directed the coachman to drive round to a certain 
portion of the wall that then surrounded the graveyard. 

It was a dark place that they chose. 

The coffin was easily raised by their joint efforts, and 
placed on the other side of the wall. 

The chemist and our taro frieuds scrambled after it. 

The hackney-coach lumbered off, and was speedily lost 
in the darkness, t- 

“ All has gone most admirably,” said the chemist. “ I 
could never have anticipated such success. All we have 
now got to do is to bury the coffin with as much speed as 
possible and be off. After this all the world will believe 
that Jack Sheppard has ceased to exist.” 

“Instead of which, he has taken a fresh lease of ex¬ 
istence,” said Blueskin, in a cheerfnl tone. 

“ But how are we to dig a grave ? Wo are not provided 
with any instruments.” 

“Never mind! 1 know where the sexton keeps his 
tools! Wait a moment, and I will soon get what you 
require.” 

With these words the chemist hurried off, and then re- 
turued with a spade. 

Choosing as retired a portion of the graveyard as they 
could liud, they began their task. 

Blueskin took the spade, and worked with right good 
will, so that in a little while ho had made quite a deep ex¬ 
cavation. 

“ I have choseu a portion of the graveyard which can 
be overlooked by anyone standing at the upper windows 
in the lector’s house,” said the chemist, with a chuckle. 
“ He will then see that all is fair and square.” 

“ So he will.” 

Blueskin still continued at his task. 

“Mako a deep grave,” said the chemist. “It won’t 
do to have the coffin too near the surface.” 

“Lend me the spade,” said Jack Sheppard. “ I may as 
well have a hand in digging my grave. It is not every¬ 
one who has the opportunity.” 

“ You must have a light heart to speak jestingly upon 
such a subject,” said the chemist; “ but you had better 
leave your comrade to do the work. Take my advice, and 
husband your strength as much as you can.” 

“ And so say I,” added Blueskin. “ I can dig the grave, 
if you will leave me alone for a little while.” 

Blueskin resumed his work. 

In a very short time the grave was pronounced by the 
German chemist to be quite deep enough. 

Blueskin gladly desisted, and, resting himself on his 
spade, wiped the perspiration from his brow. 

“Now, then, to bury myself!” said Jack. 

As he spoke, lie took hold of the handle at one end of 
the coffin, ■while the chemist did the like with the one at 
the other end. 

They then raised it easily, aud lowered it into the 
grave. 

It reached the bottom of the gravo with a strange 
rattling sound. 

“Dust to dust—ashes to ashes—and all that, sort of 
thing, you know 1” said Jack, sprinkling some earth upou 
the coffin. 

“You seem to enjoy the joke,” said the ehemist. 

“I do most heartily enjoy it! I think how deceived 
Jonathan Wild will bo; and when he secs me again it will 
give him a bit of a turn, 1 rather think!” 

“It will, depend Upon it.” 

“ He will think it is my spirit come to haunt him; and if 
he does, the thought will drive him nearly mad, for he is 
terribly frightened of ghosts and spirits, and such¬ 
like.” 

“ Even that would bo a revenge.” 

“ It would.” 

While speaking, Blueskin began to shovel the earth very 
quickly into the grave. 

His task did not occupy much time, aud iu a little while 
the hole was completely filled up. 

“And now,” said the ehemist, “may I ask what is the 
next step you intend to take?” 

“ To leave England.” 

“ A wise resolution.” 


“We have made up our minds to get on board some , 
vessel to-night, if we could.” * 

“ The sooner the better; aud I would not advise you to 
come back until the matter has quite blown over.” 

“ Wo will not, for wo have much to do.” 

“Then with this I think our little'transaction ter¬ 
minates.” 

“It does,” said Jack Sheppard; “and I shall over feel 
grateful to you for saving me from death!” 

“And I, too,” said Blueskin. “You have performed 
your contract—indeed, you have exceeded it! The sura 
you ask shall be yours, aud something more besides. You 
will find 1 am liberal.” 

The eyes of the German chemist sparkled with plea¬ 
sure. 

He was fond of gold, and was not particular what he 
did to obtain it. 

But ho did not lovo money with a miser’s love. 

On the contrary, that gold which he only obtained by 
the greatest,hazard and risk, he squandered freely in the 
purchase of different apparatus and chemicals for the pro¬ 
secution of his experiments. 

Aud so he was glad to hear that Blueskin intended to 
behave to him with liberality*. 

“ I have no gold, or very little,” said Blueskin, “ but 
I have money’s worth. All you will have to do will be 
to take care how you effect the exchange. The articles 
I took from one of Jonathan Wild’s secret hoards.” 

As ho spoke, Blueskin produced the greater portion of 
the valuables he had with him, and gave them to the 
German chemist. 

They were worth at the very least a thousand pounds. 

The chemist was quite overcome by the liberality which 
was shown him. 

“ 1 will do my best at any time to serve you,” he said, 
cringingly. “ And now, where was it you intended to 
go ?” 

“ To got on board a boat that would take us to Amster¬ 
dam.” 

“Enter that carriage, then, and instruct „the driver 
where to take you.” 

“And you?” 

“ I am close home, and will go there on foot.” 

“ Enough. I am much obliged to you, and I accept 
your offer with many thanks. I will reward the coach¬ 
man for his trouble.” 

“ This way, then. I will show you where he is.” 

Under the guidance of the German chemist, our two 
frieuds left the churchyard. 

At the corner of one of the numerous courts with which 
at that time the church of St. Martin was surrounded 
was the carriage which had brought them there. 

Blueskin and Jack Sheppard entered the vehicle. 

The German chemist closed the door aud bade them 
farewell. 

The driver was instructed to make his way to Green¬ 
wich. 

He turned round, and the horses started off at a rapid 
pace. 

“ I think we may safely say,” remarked Jack Shep¬ 
pard, “that we have just bidden farewell to the most ex¬ 
traordinary individual it has ever been our fate to en¬ 
counter.” 

“I am sure of it,” replied Blueskin; “but we have 
much to be thankful to him for!” 

Jack shuddered slightly as he said: 

“ Yes, for without him I should now be with the dead.” 

“ You had a narrow escape, Jack! But it’s a disagree¬ 
able subject, and for the future do not let us refer to it.” 

“ With all my heart! I am quite ready to bury all re¬ 
collection of it along with the empty coffin.” 

“Do so, then. We cannot do better than keep the 
whole affair as secret as we cau.” 

“Yes; and, Blueskin-” 

“What?” 

“There is—Edgworth Bess-” 

“What of her ?” 

“ She—she need know nothing-” 

“ 1 would not for the world breathe to her a word of 
what has occurred! She may perhaps hear of it, but that 
you cannot Help; but I shall never breathe a word about 
it in her presence.” 

“ Thanks—thanks! I would fain keep from her any 
such dreadful knowledge.” 
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“Let ns drop the subject, Jack. I know for some time 
to come our thoughts will be recurring to what has hap¬ 
pened, but we will not encourage them, and in a little 
while recollection will grow faint.” 

“ Never with me—never with mo !” 

“ Pho—pho! I tell you it will! What need is there to 
think of it ? Rather consider that you have .achieved a 
triumph over Jonathan Wild.” 

“ A signal one.” 

“You have, and that hint about playing your own 
ghost might bo advantageously improved upon.” 

“ In what manner ?” 

“ I should like him to suffer mental as well as bodily 
torment, and who knows what terror and agony he might 
suffer when he found that your ghost was haunting 
him ?” 

“ That would be a glorious revenge, if the imposition 
could bo maintained!” 

“It would—it would! Jonathan would know what it 
was to suffer-then.” 

“ And now, Blueskin, what shall wo do when we reach 
Greenwich ?” 

“ Why, as soon a s we can, we will get on board a vessel 
bound for Amsterdam.” 

“ Shall we find one there ?” 

“ I should think we should. I mentioned Greenwich 
because I thought we should not bo likely to bo so 
watched, or in such danger of being seen, as at London 
Bridge.” 

“ Right—right!” 

In such-like conversation as this tho two friends filled 
up their time until the carriage reached Greenwich. 

By the time they reached their destination, it was just 
beginning to grow light. 

It was a miserably cold winter’s morning, and there 
was little fear that thcro would be many peoplo about to 
observe them. 

The first thing they did upon their arrival was to dis¬ 
miss the carriage, after having first given tho driver a 
liberal sum for his trouble. 

The two friends then set off in quest of a boat. 

But at that early hour no one seemed to be astir. 

They went down to the pier, and there, to their joy, 
they saw a waterman returning with his little vessel. 

Our friends hailed him. 

They then learned that there was a boat lying at anchor 
a little way down the river which was bound for the port 
of Amsterdam. 

It would be under weigh at sunrise. 

This was not far off, but still tho waterman said that 
he could reach the vessel in time to put them on 
board. 

They accordingly agreed that he should do so. 

Fortune appeared to be favouring them, for they 
felt that they had not been seen in Greenwich by a single 
individual. 

The air was very cold on tho water, and our friends 
shivered. 

They were chilled to the bone. 

The tide was running out, and so the little skiff in 
which they sat made good progress down the river. 

“There she is!” said the waterman, pointing to a 
vessel some distance ahead. “She will weigh anchor 
soon.” 

Blueskin and Jack Sheppard both directed their eyes 
towards the vessel in which they were to take passage. 

It was a small but lumbering Dutch craft. 

This was so much the better, for of course'they would 
have preferred a foreign to an English vessel. 

In about two more minutes they were alongside. 

Upon hearing that they were passengers to Amsterdam, 
our friends were at once desired to come on board. 

They paid the waterman his fare and did so. 

The requisite preliminaries having been gone through, 
and having learned that the vessel would start in less than 
a quarter uf an hour longer, our two friends went 
below. 

Both were tired and weary, and they looked forward 
with great pleasure to the prospect of obtaining a few 
hours’ rest. 

The sleeping accommodation on board the Dutch vessel 
was not very comfortable and extensive, but such as it 
was Jack and Blueskin welcomed it eagerly. 

They laid down to rest, and before they closed their 


eyes a peculiar motion of the vessel let them know that 
their journey had commenced. 

A sensation of security came over them, such as they 
had not for a long time felt. 

For awhile they were out of danger, and with this con¬ 
viction before their minds, they sauk off into a deep 
slumber. ‘ 


CHAPTER CCCCLU, 

BLUESKIN AND JACK SHEPPARD AT LENGTH REACH 
AMSTERDAM. 

Blueskin and Jack Sheppard were both utterly exhausted, 
and in consequence they slept long aud heavily. 

_ When they awoke, they made their way up on deck and 
discovered it was evening. 

They wero completely out of sight of land. 

Around them as far as they could see was nothing but 
the expanse of waters. 

After tho oppressive atmosphere below, the air on deck 
was very delightful. 

It braced their nerves, and they looked about them 
with feelings of calmness and content. 

But the progress of tho boat was too slow for the im¬ 
patience of Jack Sheppard. 

He was burning to reach Amsterdam, and to be once 
more in the society of Edgworth Bess. 

But many hours would have to elapse before tho vessel 
could reach the shore, and how those hours wero to bo 
whiled away ho knew not. 

He had had sleep enough to last him for some time, 
and felt too full of energy aud life to close his eyes in 
slumber. 

There was but one subject that lie could converse upon, 
and that grew wearisome by repetition. 

They paced the deck together until the shades of even¬ 
ing deepened. 

On one portion of the deck some of the sailors were 
assembled. 

They wero laughing, talking, smoking, and drinking, 
and altogether they looked as happy and comfortablo as 
human beings possibly could. 

In their pacing up and down, Blueskin and Jack passed 
them several times. 

They wero talking, and on one occasion our friends 
paused near them. 

One.of tho sailors was engaged in the favourite occupa¬ 
tion of spinning a yarn. J 

But when Jack and Blueskin paused near them, ho 
stopped, and desired our friends to sit down. 

They consented willingly, because by so doing they 
should pass away the time. 

In listening to a yam, they thought they should be 
better able to forget their own reflections. 

“ I was just beginning a yam to my messmates,” said 
one of the sailors, “and you are just in time to hear it. 
It’s a good yam, though I say so myself, but you will 
admit I am right when you have heard it.” 

“ Go on, messmate.” 

“ I am a-going on, if you will let me; but I mean to 
spin this here yarn in a proper fashion, aud if anybody 
interrupts me, why you’ll have to finish the yam your¬ 
selves, for I won’t.” 

“ I’ll give the first that interrupts you a taste of this 
marlinspike!” 

This seemed sufficient, for the sailor, after a few turns 
of liis quid, placed it in his cheek for the present, and spoke 
as follows: 

“Well, messmates all, you must know that once-upon a 
time, when I was a young man, I shipped on board a 
craft that was bound for the Arctic Regions. 

“ I didn’t care much about the voyage, but I could trofc 
nothing better, aud I had been a long time without a 
berth, so I went. 

“ The first part of the voyage was right enough. The 
clothes were warm, tho rations good, and the grog plenty. 
There wasn’t much work, either, tor there was more hands 
on board than wero necessary to work the ship. 

“ I ought to tell you that wo were bound on a regutar 
wild-goose chase, and that was, to discover the North 
Pole. Some wise-headed land-lubbers said that the North 
Pole was land, and others said it was water. Of course 
one of them was bound to bo right, and just as likely one 
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as the other; but sueli an important thing as that must 
be found out, aud so off we wont. 

“For my part, I could not see what it mattered whether 
it was one or t’other, but, as I told you at first, all went 
Well, and I found no call to grumble. 

“At last we fairly reached tho Arctic Regions. 

“We stopped at the island of Disco for water and pro¬ 
visions. 

“ Scarcely, however, had we left this island than our 
troubles anil misfortunes began. 

“ In tho first place, a fog settled upon us. Ah, mess¬ 
mates, you should have seen that fog! I never had any 
idea of such a thing before. 

| However, the fog settled upon us, aud grew so dense 
that you could not see anything without it was within an 
inch of your nose. If you looked down, you could not see 
your own body, so you may guess it was no easy job to 
steer—in fact,’the captain knew it ,was impossible, so ho 
gave orders for us to cast anchor. 

“ But this was impossible. The bottom of the ocean was 
nothing but soft blue clay. Tho anchor sank into it up to 
the stock, but it would hold no more than it would hold 
in water, and we drifted along just the same as ever. 

“ That was no go, and so away we went before a slight 
breeze, wliich seemed to blow the fog upon us instead of 
dispersing it. 

“ It was an awful time that. There we could feel the 
ship in motion, and could not form the least notion of 
what was ahead. 

“ We knew wo were in Baffin’s Bay, hut thero was 
not. much comfort in knowing that, for 1 daresay you 
know Baffin’s Bay is as full of icebergs as the Thames 
is of vessels, and just at tho time I speak of they always 
drift south. 

“ This was the great trouble, for we could not tell how 
soon we might come in contact with one of them. 

“ I s'poso you’ve never seen an iceberg, messmates ? 
Well, if you haven’t, I can’t describe one to you. An 
iceberg is a great mountain of ice and snow, running up 
into all manner of queer shapes, and as big round some 
of them as the Isle of Man and the Isle of Wight both 
rolled into one, and so high in some places that the tops 
were always in the clouds. 

“You may guess, messmates, that these here wouldn't: 
be very nice craft to come yawing down' upon you. If 
you happened to go up against one it would smash the 
the ship just like an egg against a brick wall. 

“Well, on went tho ship before the wind, and we 
couldn’t hinder her, and the further wo went the denser 
was the fog, and wo were every moment expecting to 
hump up against one of the icebergs I’ve mentioned, and 
we all -wondered how it was we had escaped so long, for 
before the fog came on we had seen plenty in the distance. 

“ Things was in this state, when I heard tho captain 
hailing. I found he had just hit upon the notion that tho 
fog was not so dense at the masthead as it was upon deck, 
for if you looked round you or down, you couldn’t see, hut 
if you looked up, you could see the stars twiukling over¬ 
head. 

“ When he made this discovery it gave the captain a 
new idea, so he ordered me up to tho masthead to keep a 
look-out, ‘for,’ said he, 1 1 faucy you will be able to see an 
iceberg from there.’ 

“ Of course there was no disputing the captain’s orders, 
though at tho time I wished he had chosen some one else 
for the duty, for it was no very agreeable thing to climb 
up to the masthead when you could not see a bit what you 
were about. 

“Afterwards, however, I liad good cause to feel grateful, 
as you shall hear. 

‘•I hitched up my breeches and turned my quid; then I 
said 1 Ay, ay, sir !’ to the captain, and up I went. 

“ I was an old salt then, and so tho fog didn't make 
very much difference to mo iu making my way up the 
rigging. 

“ I found, however, that the higher I got the less dense 
the fog became, so it seemed after all as though I should 
be able to see an iceberg in time to call out to those below 
to steer clear of it. 

“ I became conscious, though, that tho coid rapidly in¬ 
creased. and the fog seemed to settle down upon you. and 
turn into hoar frost, so that in a little time 1 whs powdered 
over with white from head to foot. 

“ This was very peculiar, aud if I had been in those 


latitudes before I should hav© known what it meant, nut 
as I hadn’t I didn’t. 

“ Up I went, then, and at last reached tho masthead. 

“ Oh, lor’! the recollection of that moment quite gives in© 
a turn even now ! I wonder how it was I didn t let go 
my hold, and drop down to tho deck again. 

“ Tho air was comparatively clear, aud the fog little 
more i,than a mist, through which near objects could be 
seen without the slightest difficulty. 

“To mj horror, then, I saw on tho larboard bow a 
huge iceberg. 

“ I knew what it was in a moment, and a kind of cry 
escaped my lips. ! 

“ It was bearing down upon ns with great rapidity. - 

“A collision was inevitable—tho vessel could not 
possibly escape. 

“ About the result of that collision there could ho no 
doubt—the vessel would be dashed to pieces. 

“ 1 knew this—it flashed into my mind in a moment. 

“ From the partial glimpse which I obtained, I fancied 
the iceberg was of enormous size. That part nearest to 
me was a long level plain covered with snow, while tho 
the higher portions rose up suddenly around it. 

“ We had drifted on, unconscious of our danger, until it 
was too late for us to save ourselves. 

“ I gave myself and everybody elso in the vessel up for 
lost. 

“ Escape seemed impossible, and I know that a collision 
was certain. 

“ Dowu into the sea I should go, along with the frag¬ 
ments of ice and the splinters of the ship, and the intense 
coldness of tho water would put an eud to life. 

“ All at once, however, and just as the ship was about 
to strike, a hope darted into my mind that 1 might escape. 

“Uttering loud cries of alarm, I scrambled along the 
crosstrecs until I reached the extremity. 

“ Tho iceberg was now alarmingly close. 

“ The level portion of which 1 have spoken was a 
little lower than tho crosstrees. It was covered with 
snow, and I thought if I leaped forward with all my 
might, 1 should bo able to aligbt upon this level plain. 

“ The snow that was upon it would break the force of 
the fall, and I should receive little injury. 

“ There was no time for reflection. I might say, just 
as soon as the thought entered my head I jumped. 

“At the very moment I left tho crosstrees the ship 
struck. 

“ The sound was one that I shall never forget. 

“ What happened afterwards 1 know not. 1 came down 
upon the iceberg with great force, and I lay quite still 
just where I had fallen without the least sense or motion. 

“ I suppose 1 shall never know how long I had laid iu 
that state of insensibility! It must havo been a long 
time—several hours at least. 

“ When I awoke, tho first thing I experienced was a 
sensation of awful cold. I could not stir. 

“ By an effort, however, 1 scrambled to my feet. 

“ I looked about me. 

“ The heavy fog which had been the cause of so much 
disaster had quite faded away—thero was not so much as 
a mist eveu ou the surface of the ocean. 

“It was morning, and the sun was shining brightly out 
of a sky in which there was not a cloud to be seen. 

“ But os yet he was low dowu on the horizon, and his 
beams, though bright, did not possess much warmth. 

“ 1 thought, of course, about the ship. 

“ My memory at first was rather confused, and I had 
some difficulty iu recollecting what had occurred. 

“ Suddenly however, everything came hack to me. 

“I rushed to the edge of tho iceberg—to that side 
against which the ship had struck. 

" “ I paused on the very verge. 

“ I looked down. 

“ Below me was a precipice as smooth as glass itself. 

“Its has© was just washed by the waves, which came 
plashing up against it with a pleasant sound. 

“But the ship?’’ 

“ Far and wide I looked about me, Dut not the faint'es 
traces of the gallant vessel could I see. 

“ She had disappeared as completely as though she had 
never been. 

“ For some time I stood motionless, for 1 was almost 
stupified with horror. 

“ My companions were all gone—all dead. 
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tions; and so I' sat down on tho snow and fairly wept. 
At that moment I felt like a child, and I acted like 
one. 

‘‘I am not one, however, to be easily east down, and 
whatever self-reliance I had I now summoned to my 
Assistance. 

“I rose up, and resolved to make an examination of the 
place upon which 1 had been so strangely cast. 

“ The level portion of which I have spoken was of con¬ 
siderable extent •, but I soon made an examination of it, 
which convinced me that it possessed no peculiar fea¬ 
tures. 

“ This level plain was bounded on three sides by high, 
jagged pieces of ice, which rose upward in many strange 
and fanciful shapes. 

“ The three smooth, slippery sides did not offer the least 
facilities for an ascent. I made, however, several 
attempts to reach the higher portions, but I failed every 
time, and at last I was obliged to give up the attempt in 
despair. 

“ The fourth side was open to the sea, so that it was 
only a portion of the vast expanse of waters of which 
1 could obtain a view. 

“ I might drift past land or a hundred vessels on the 
other side, and be none the wiser. 

“ This made me determine to make some more attempts 
to reach the higher parts, from which I felt certain a good 
view could be had. 

“ I was veiy, very cold. Fortunately for me, however, 
the clothing I had on was especially adapted for the 
climate, but for this I must have perished of cold alone. 

“ The exercise which I had taken sent a kind of warmth 
through my frame, and the sun every moment Increased 
in power. 

“ There was nothing left for me to do but to turn the 
whole of my attention to climbing upward, but I could not 
see how the feat was to be performed. 

“ I wont round and round several times trying to find the 
place that seemed easiest to climb, but all were difficult. 

“ I was obliged at last to choose the lowest place. 

“ But this was high up above my bead, and was quite 
out of my reach. 

“ Still I had hope, for I had sailed in the South Seas, 
and had seen the Indians there climb up tall trees with 
trunks as smooth as the ice before me. 

“The method they adopted was to rut holes in the 
trunk with a kind of hatchet or tomahawk. 

“Into these holes they placed their hands and feet, and 
so on until they reached the top. 

“ l had no axe, it is true, but I had a strong knife, so I 
took this out of my pocket, and, after a great deal of 
labour, plan aged to cut two holes in the ice at a proper 
height, and at a convenient distance from each oilier. 

“ Into the lower hole I put my foot, and into the upper 
one my hand. 

“In this manner I hung, and chipped another hole, into 
which I placed my foot, and so on until the higher portion 
of the iceberg was within reach of my hand. 

“I took hold of it firmly, and drew myself up without 
much trouble, ami then lay down panting and exhausted. 

“ Bnt I soon got on my feet again, for I was impatient 
and anxious to see what was going on around me. 

“I looked about. 

“I found I could command a much more extensive 
view than formerly. 

“ I could see over about three-fourths of the horizon. 

“ I strained my eyes to the utmost, and looked, in slow 
succession, over every portion of the expanse spread 
out before me. 

“ But I could see nothing more than I could from the 
platform below. 

“There was not a vessel in sight, nor were thero any 
signs of land. 

“it was, indeed, foolish of mo to think of finding a 
ship, for 1 know well I was in a latitude which vessels 
rarely reached. 

“Turning about, I found that the higher portions of 
the iceberg still hid a great deal of the horizon from my 
view. 

“But I fancied, from the appearance of the rude blocks 
of iee around me, that I should ho able to scramble over 
them, and work my way round. 

“ As soon as I thought about this, I set £® #ork to try 
whether I could do it 


“ The way was very rough, and I had several falls, but 
none of them were very severe ones. 

“I got up on ni} - feet again, and continued on my way. 

“ At last I got round to that part of the iceberg which 
was opposite to the side upon which I had alighted when 
I took my frantic leap from the vessel. 

“ My hope, however, that from this point I should bo 
able to obtain a glimpse of land was defeated. 

“ There was nothing but water to bo seen. 

“ Well, messmates, when I made this discovery I can 
tell you I was almost ready to jump into thesoanith 
despair. 

“ There I was, in a prison—a strange one, it is true, but 
yet a prison, and oue from which there was no chance of 
release. 

“Still, I had some hope—the iceberg was in motion. 
A glance up at the sun let me know that it was drifting in 
a southerly direction. 

“If this motion was maintained I should eventually 
reach the land, or else enter those seas in which vessels 
are frequently found. 

“ But. in the meantime I might perish either by cold or 
hunger, for I had neither fire nor food. 

“I shivered and shuddered at tho thought, and m 
hopes sunk again. 

“ A little while afterwards I looked round about me, for 
the appearance of the iceberg was so singular and so very 
different to anything I had ever seen before, that I felt as 
though I could never grow tired of gazing at it. 

“ Suddenly I perceived a small dark object on a distant 
projection of the berg. 

“ Its darkness showed out in remarkable contrast to tho 
masses of snow surrounding it, and made the object, much 
more conspicuous than it otherwise would have been. 

“ My curiosity was immediately attraated to this dark 
object, and I resolved to got closer, and so obtain a better 
view. 

“ It was a wise resolution to take, for by keeping my 
body in motion I • was better able to withstand the 
cold. 

“I could feel that I was already numbed, and disco¬ 
vered, too, that this part of the iceberg'was much colder 
thau the rest, because it hail a north-easterly as¬ 
pect. 

“I scrambled along towards the projection on which tiro 
dark object rested. Of the object itself, however, I soon 
lost sight, for it was above me, and the masses of iee hid 
it from my view. 

“ I was rather surprised to find a kind of rude path, 
which seemed to lead up to the projection, and by con¬ 
tinuing along it I was able to ascend with much greater 
easo than I could possibly have anticipated. 

“ At length I reached the top, and emerged upon a 
small platform. 

“ The moment I did so I uttered a cry, and it was a 
thousand wonders I did not fall headlong backwards down 
the steep path I had climbed. 

“ But I recovered my balance, and then, with wide-open 
mouth and eyes, stood gazing at the dark object. 

“ I was no longer in doubt as to what it was. It was 
fully revealed to me— 

“The body of a man ! 

“ That was what the dark object was—the body of a 
man! 

“You can guess, messmates, how I should feel after 
making such a discovery as that. I had thought of it 
being all manner of things, but 1 never thought of it being 
that. 

“After a time, I became more like myself, so 1 ap¬ 
proached still nearer. 

“ Something seemed to tell me from the first that this 
man was dead, and now I found it was so. 

“Ho was dead, and must have been so very long, 
though the intense cold had, in a very remarkable manner, 
preserved him, so that he looked as though he had been 
dead for a short time only. 

“ But I had been told how cold would preserve dead 
bodies, and this was a good instance of it. 

“ Going closer still, I saw that the man was a country¬ 
man of my own, and that lie was of tho same profession 
as myself—namely, a sailor. 

“ This interested me more than ever. 

“I was shocked to perceive that tho body did not pos¬ 
sess a single ounce of flesh. 
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“There -was skin and bone and some of the harder 
muscles left, but that was all. 

“Such a horrible sight as that I had never seen before, 
and J hoped I never should. 

“ There could be only one way of accounting for nis 
presence on the iceberg. He had been cast upon it in the 
same manner as I had been, and being unable to find food 
or fuel, he had perished—perished miserably, out of the 
sight of all his follow-creatures. 

“ As I made these reflections, my heart swelled till I 
thought it would burst, and I threw myself down on the 
Bnow and wept and groaned. 

“ * This will bo my fate,’ I said to myself—‘ this will 
be my fate! My companions are happy, for they are past 
trouble, while I am hero, unable to resist the slow ap¬ 
proach of a horrible and dreadful death!’ 

“At last I was exhausted by the violence of my own 
emotions, and I rose to my feet. 

“ There, in a strange sitting posture, was the dead body 
of the sailor. 

“ His arms were hanging down idly by bis side, and his 
face, which woro a sorrowful expression, was turned sea¬ 
ward. 

‘I looked at once in the direction of that unconscious 
gaze, but there was nothing to be seen but the gently- 
heaving sea. 

“But as I gazed, I became conscious of something 
which I did not know before. 

“ The place upon which I stood commanded a more ex¬ 
pansive view than any other upon which I had yet set my 
foot. 

“ There was but a small portion of the horizon hidden 
from me, and that was in the north, the direction from 
which the iceberg was slowly but surely drifting, and in 
which I did not care to look. 

“ 1 have said that the iceberg was moving. It glided 
through the water with a motion as gentle and regular as 
the best ship on the ocean, and if it continued on its way 
I must reach land. 

“But its progress was very, very slow—at least, it 
seemed to me to he. I was many hundreds of miles from 
any portion of the habitable globe, and though I might at 
last roach some friendly shore, yet it became a very nice 
question as to whether I should be able to support my life 
until that time arrived. 

“In honest truth there seemed little hope of such a 
thing. In the first place, the cold was awful, and in the 
second, I was already faint for want of food. 

“ How then was I to sustain existence for several days— 
perhaps weeks ? 

“I must inevitably perish with hunger, as it was evident 
my predecessor had done. 

“ It was an awful thing, but there was my fate before 
me. I could seo to what I should come at last. 

“ ‘Perhaps,’ said I, unconsciously, ‘some other human 
being may bo east upon this mountain of ice, and then be 
will behold two victims.’ 

“ As the sun sank I felt the cold rapidly increasing, and 
I dreaded that before dawn I should be frozen to death. 

“ I had no incentive to move about, for I was really too 
tired and exhausted to stir a step, and the pangs ot hunger 
were almost more than I could endure. 

“ I sat down on the snow beside my dead comrade, and 
looked out upon tlvo ocean as he had done up to the last 
moment of his life. 

“ Presently I saw coming towards me a huge flock of 
birds. They were high in the air, and were making their 
way southward. 

“ They were large white birds, and the flapping of their 
wings was the first thing which attracted my attention, 
for I was sitting with any back turned in the direction 
from which they had come. 

“ They seemed to hover over the iceberg, I thought— 
it was quite certain their onward progress was not con¬ 
tinued. 

“ I sat half-dreaming, wondering why this should be, 
when I was surprised to find the lards gradually settling 
down, until at last mauy parts of the iceberg were literally 
covered with them.” 

CHAPTER CCCCLIV. 

THE SAJLOB’S EXTRAORDINARY NARRATIVE IS CONTINUEI I 

“Some kind o.f instinct seemed to guide these strang. '■ 


birds away from the place where I sat, as though they 
Jcnew I was nn enemy. 

“ It was the approach of night, which no doubt made 
the birds settle upon the iceberg, for there was no other 
resting-place anywhere visible. 

“ They wero tired, no doubt, with a long flight over the 
ocean, and wished to rest until the morrow, when they 
would resume their journey. 

“ Oh, how eagerly I wished for one of them, so hungry 
as I was! but I was forced to confess that I had no means 
of catching one of them. 

“By slow degrees night came on. 

“ I occupied my thoughts incessantly in the endeavour 
to devise some means of capturing some of these birds, but 
I could think of nothing better than waiting until the 
middle of the night, until they were sound asleep, when I 
should bo able to steal upon them and capture them. 

“And so I waited patiently until night came. 

“ Slowly and cautiously I then descended from my post 
of observation. 

“ The birds wore scattered everywhere over the iceberg, 
generally in flocks from fifty to a hundred in number. 

“ These wero pressed as closely against each other as 
it was possible for them to bo, no doubt for the warmth 
which would be thus produced. 

“With the greatest caution, I stole to one of the largest 
flocks I could see. 

“ The birds made no movement, and did not in any way 
appear to notice my approach. 

“ This did not surprise me, because I was aware that 
birds slept heavily. 

“At length they were within my reach. 

“Before making myattack, I had had time to consider 
what I should do, and though I was sorely tempted by 
hunger, I firmly adhered to my intention, which was this: 

“ I determined to catch and kill as many as I could 
while I had the. opportunity. 

“ I put out my hand and took hold of one. 

“It struggled desperately, and flapped its wings and 
uttered shrill screams. 

“ But they were quickly cut short, for I wrung its neck. 

“ Another and another followed, until at length I had 
quite a heap lying at my feet, and then I was unable to 
withstand the cravings of my stomach any longer. 

“ Like a wild beast, I seized upon the still palpitating 
animal, and commenced to devour it. 

“I ato voraciously; and then, completely worn out, I 
crept into a little nook and fell asleep. 

“ I did not awake until the sun shone into my eyes, and 
then I looked about me confusedly, for I could not at first 
recollect where I was. 

“Remembrance of the past very soon returned tome, 
however, and theu I attempted to rise. 

“ I found this for a long time impossible, for my limbs 
were rigid with cold. 

“ In the end, I did succeed in gaining my feet; and then 
I ran about as well as I could to restore the circulation of 
my blood. 

In a little time I could move my limbs freely; aud a 
kind of glow overspread my whole frame. 

«i should have thought my adventure with the birds a 
dream for now there was not one to be seen, hut the pile 
of dead which lay on the snow a little way off convinced 
me of the reality of the past. 

n q'ho sight, of the food seemed to cause .an appetite, 
anil I hastened towards the birds and devoured a great 
portion of another, raw as it was, for 1 banished the 
thought of cooking, knowing full well that it was impos¬ 
sible to obtain a fire. 

a When I had made this repast, I placed all the dead 
birds in the nook in which I had slept. 

a j looked upon them as a treasure. 

“ Then, with a sinking heart, I once more climbed to 
that upper platform upon which the dead body of tho 
sailor sat in so singular an attitude. 

a j hoped—and yet I did not dare to hope—that I should 
see in tho distance some indication of land, or of a passing 
vessel. 

“Anxiously I looked; and though I had, as I imagined, 
schooled myself to hear disappointment, a groan came 
from my lips when I found that there was nothing to he 
seen hut tho wide ocean. , 

“We were still iu tho Arctic Regions, though 1 ielt 
i convinced the iceberg was many miles south of the spot 
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where the collision had taken place between it and our 
vessel. 

“If the motion continued, surely I thought all would be 
well, for had I not sufficient food to last me for a consi¬ 
derable period. 

“ I ought not to despair, dreadful and solitary as was 
iny position. 

“ I turned round, and my eyes again fell upon the dead 
and frozen body of the sailor. 

“ ‘ Ah !’ I said to myself, ‘1 have much 10 be thankful 
for! He perished for want of food; but 1 possess the 
means to live. Such a fate as liis—though I at lirst fe< Ted 
it—will not be mine.’ 

“ But my felicitations did not long continue, for my 
thoughts took a new turn. 

“ Perhaps this man supported existence upon this ice¬ 
berg for a length of time—perhaps he, too, found food as I 
have done, and yet he perished. 

11 This reflection, which seemed so probable, completely 
cast me down. 

“ I felt a strong desire to learn some particulars con¬ 
cerning this dead sailor, but how was I to obtain any 
information ? If 1 spoke, those frozen lips were incapable 
of returning me any reply. 

“ How, then, was I to learn that which I so much longed 
to know ? 

“1 fancied, after awhile, that he must have left some re¬ 
cord behind him, but 1 could see nothing. Overcoming 
my first feelings of repugnance, I searched in his 
pockets, but I could not find writing materials of any 
kind. 

“ That hope, then, was destroyed. 

“ liaising my head, I perceived upon the smooth piece 
of ice against which his back reclined the indications of 
some rudely-traced characters. 

“ 1 looked more closely, and found that I was right. 
Some words had evidently been roughly engraved upon 
the ice. 

“Here, then, was promise of an occupation—hero 
was something to do—something to pass away the long 
and tedious hours which otherwise would have driven me 
frantic. 

“ 1 would set myself to work to decipher these rude 
characters. 1 am not much of a scholar, and the task 
would be all the more difficult on that very account. 

“ Still I had hope of success, for the letters, though 
badly formed, were large. 

“ 1 removed the snow which had settled in some of 
them, and after a long while, managed to make out these 
words. I recollect them perfectly—indeed I shall never 
forget them, not to the day of my death—they are deep in 
my memory, and I learned them little by little. 

“The words were these. You will find they are not 
complete, for in places the letters had become effaced, and 
I could only guess at what they were :— 

“ ‘ Swam from the good ship Nautilus, after she foundered 
with all hands on board, on to this iceberg. 1 have been 
here along, long while. I have, lost count of time, and 
cannot tell how long. It seems to me years. For a time 
I subsisted on birds, which from time to time settled on 
the iceberg, and which I killed when they were asleep at 
night, but after a time they ceased to come, and,’ (Then 
there was something which 1 could not make out, and 
then) ‘ Starved to death by slow degrees!’ (another break) 
‘No food—no food of any kind—I have eaten nothing 
for four or five days! I am weak—I cannot-’ 

“ That was all—the rest I could not make out. 

“ I should tell you that the first words of this inscrip¬ 
tion were; deeply cut into the ice, as though with a firm 
* hand, but the others only seemed to bo scratched upon 
I the glassy surface, as though the poor wretch did not 
] possess strength enough to use the knife for this purpose. 

1 “ Messmates, can you form any idea of the effect which 

t this had upon me ? 1 was ten thousand times more misor- 
‘ able and downcast than before. 

“ My forebodings were all realised. He had protracted 
a ndserable existence, as I appeared to have a chance of 
doing, and there was the result. He had avoided death 
for a long while, but it bad come at last. 

“ I wept again, and could not help giving vent to my 
dealings in that childish manner. 

“ Oh! the solitude of that iceberg was something awful, 


and the silence seemed to weigh me down. As far as ever 
I could see, and that was for many miles, I could not per¬ 
ceive a single living thing, and there was no sound save 
the heaving of the sea against the base of the mass of ice, 
and that was so far below me that I could scarcely hear it. 

“ It was as though I was alone in the world. 

“ I sat down and buried my face in my hands. 

“ How long I continued in this position 1 know not, but 
at length, half frozen by the cold, 1 got up, and a scream 
came from my lips. 

“I happened to look across the sea, and there I saw a 
vessel under full sail. 

“ But it was at an enormous distance—so far off, indeed, 
that scarce anyone hut a seaman could have told what it 
was. 

“ I knew, and shrieked again and again. I called for 
help frantically, and waved my arms in the air, until ex¬ 
haustion compelled me to desist. 

“ It was not until then that 1 remembered how foolishly 
I had acted, for at such a distance scarcely any sound 
would have been audible. 

“ Nor would my form be seen. The iceberg would, for 
its size was immense, but in comparison with the huge 
mass my body would have appeared as the tiniest specie. 

“ How, then, was 1 to attract attention to my melan¬ 
choly and forlorn situation ? 

“I could not tell. 

“ If I did not do something that could be seen by those 
on hoard they would not come near fhe iceberg, for no 
vessel ventures closer than they are compelled, for they 
are dangerous neighbours. 

“ In hoping to see a ship, I had not thought of this 
before. 1 should he shunned by every craft. 

“ Quite worn out, I watched with straining eyes the 
course of the distant vessel. It. seemed to bo making its 
way towards me, and I soon found that if it continued in 
its present course it would pass by. 

“Nearer and nearer it came, but at last night came on, 
and then it was hidden from my sight. 

“ I was frantic. 

“ When I last saw the vessel, she was comparatively 
close, and 1 feared in the morning by the time day dawned 
she would have passed me. 

“ Throughout the whole of that night I never once 
closed my eyes, but sat with them fixed upon the spot 
where I had last seen the ship. 

“The darkness was most intense, and I could only see 
for a few yards before me. 

“At last the morning, which I had so ardently wished 
for, came. 

“ I started quickly to my feet. 

“Gradually and gradually distant objects became re¬ 
vealed to my ardent gaze. 

“I looked around in every direction. 

“But not the least trace of the vessel could I see—she 
had vanished as utterly and completely as though she had 
never been. 

“ In vain I turned my gaze in every direction. I could 
see nothing of her, and where she had gone to seemed a 
mystery. I could not make it'out. 

“ I expected to see something of it, even if the iceberg 
had been passed. 

“ But no—nothing of the kind. I was once more alone 
on an iceberg—alone on the ocean. 

“ I felt as though 1 could gladly leap off some projec¬ 
tion into the sea, and so terminate my life at unce, but 
hope again found an abiding-place in my heart. 

“ The motion of the iceberg was increased in swiftness, 
and the position of the sun told me that it was still drifting 
in a southerly direction. 

“ I again descended to the place where I had stowed 
the birds, and made another hearty meal, after which, 
feeling hotter both in body and mind, I determined to 
climb up some portion of the iceberg from which a view to 
tho north could be obtained, in order to find whether I 
could not see something of the ship receding in the dis¬ 
tance,” 


CHAPTER CCCCLV. 

IlLVESKIN AND JACK SlIERPARD MAKE A SAD DISCOVERY 
ON THE BORDERS OF THE LITTLE WOOD. 

“ Anything involving occupation was pleasing to me, so 
I at once set about, carrying out this last resolve, 
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“ I climbed up, and soon reached a place which exactly 
suited me. 

“ Placing my back against a mass of ice that was behind 
me, I looked northward. 

“What I beheld much surprised me, so different was it 
from what I had expected. 

“ In the first place, I ought to tell you that I could see 
nothing of the ship. 

“ I soon satisfied myself that she was nowhere in sight. 

“ But I was astonished to find that the sea to the north¬ 
ward was dotted all over with icebergs. 

“The one upon which I stood was in advance of all 
the rest. 

“ The remainder came following in irregular order, and 
stretched to the north as far as ever I could see. 

“ They were of all sizes and all shapes. 

“But of all the rest, one particularly attracted my 
attention. 

“ It was of enormous size—so gigantic, indeed, that it 
made all the others, even the one I was upon, seem insig¬ 
nificant and small. 

“ It was the hugest mass of ice I had ever seen or heard 
of. 

“ It was very close to the one upon which I stood, and 
immediately behind it. 

“ Its shape was irregular, as all icebergs are. It was 
like a number of mountains all crowded together without 
attention to order. 

“The many strange shapes and colours which it 
assumed attracted a great deal of my attention, and I 
looked at it for some time. 

“After awhile—I cannot tell just when—I became cog¬ 
nizant of a very alarming circumstance. 

“ At first I had refused to credit my own senses, but I 
was soon forced into belief of what I saw. 

“ The huge iceberg was rapidly coming nearer. 

“ I almost held my breath, for as I looked I could see 
the intervening distance rapidly diminish. 

“ How this could be, or why, I could not for the life of 
me make out, but it was nevertheless a fact. 

“ The huge iceberg was drifting with a swifter motion 
than the one which I may almost call mine. 

“Whether this -was attributable to its great width, 
which caught the breeze which came from the north, or 
whether it was attributable to something elso 1 was unable 
to decide. 

“ But to my excited fancy its speed seemed to increase 
and increase. 

“ I knew it was no uncommon thing for two icebergs to 
dash violently against each other and crumble to frag¬ 
ments. 

“ A collision now seemed inevitable and imminent. 

“ The iceberg upon which I was seemed to move more 
and more slowly, until at last it ceased to move at all. 

“ The other came on swifter than ever. 

“ I shrank back against the ice, and found myself 
. making a furious effort to accelerate the motion of the 
huge mass. 

“ But all my efforts were mocked at. 

“This was a danger I had not thought of—that I 
should be menaced by such a peril had never occurred to 
me. 

“ All other dangers sank into insignificance before this 
one. 

“What was I to do to secure my safety ? 

“ I knew not, and continued to gaze with a kind of 
fascination upon the approaching mass. 

“ It was coming with more swiftness—I felt assured it 
was uot my fancy that made me think so. 

“ I was unable to move from where I stood—indeed, I 
never once thought of it, and I should have been no safer, 
perhaps, even if I had changed my position. 

“Death was before me—death was staring me in the 
face, and I had no means of saving myself. 

“ At last, with a sound which I shall never forget, the 
j icebergs came into collision. 

“ What happened afterwards I cannot tell. I felt that I 
was hurled to a distance, and a horrible, crashing splitting 
sound was in my ears. 

“ When I recovered myself I found I was clinging to a 
small piece of icc—that was, small in comparison to the 
two huge masses of which I have spoken. 

“ I was on a fragment of one of the icebergs—I do not 
know which—that was about an acre in extent 


“Of the two icebergs only a multitude of fragments, 
such as the one I was upon, remained. 

_ “ These were dotted all over the ocean to an immense 
distance, and were continually striking against each 
other and disappearing. 

“I was soaking wet, which proved I had been Im¬ 
mersed ; and how far I was from the place where tho col¬ 
lision took place would have been very hard to say. 

“ The sea was in a stato of terriblo commotion, owing 
to the disturbance the falling masses had caused, and the 
piece I rvas on rolled and pitched in a manner that made 1 
me think I was about to be hurled into the sea. 

“But by degrees the sea calmed down, and again I 
drifted in a southerly direction. 

“ I was, however, much worse off than before, for I had 
no provisions, and there was great danger that so small a 
piece of ice would overturn or dissolve into minute frag¬ 
ments. 

“But I was doomed to be menaced by a danger of a 
very different description to any which I had anticipated. 

“I was startled by hearing a low, growling sound, 
which, as I heard it, seemed to turn me to stone. 

“ I should have told you the small piece of ice upon 
which I was happened to be of peculiar shape. 

“It rose up in the centre into a projection, so that I 
could not see to the other side, although tho piece of ice 
was so small. 

“ It was from behind me that the growling sound came, 
and I quickly turned my gaze in that direction, and then 
I saw coming towards me a huge polar bear. 

“ I felt then that I had reached tho end of my es¬ 
capes. 

“Many tales had I heard told about these animals, and | 
I looked upon the one which was approaching with the i 
utmost horror. 

“Its appearance was well calculated to excite such a 
feeling, for the creature seemed to bo on tho verge of 
starvation. 

“ Its bones were almost through the skin, and its eyes 
were red and bloodshot, and glared upon me in a manner 
I can convey no idea of by more description. 

“ It was quite certain that the animal rendered bold by 
the pangs of hunger, intended to attack me ; and how was 
I to defend myself ? 

“ The creature came on slowly and stealthfully, and 
how was I to avoid it ? Once caught in its embrace my 
fate would be sealed. 

“ It may seem strange to you, messmates, that a bear 
should be upon an iceberg, but those who travel in those 
regions will tell you that such a thing is common enough. 

In the winter, when the sea is frozen all over, the bears 
continually prowl over it, and when in the spring the 
pieces become detached, they drift off with them, and are 
carried out to sea. 

“ Such was the case in the present instance. The bear 
had been upon the large iceberg, and no doubt had been 
a long time without food. 

“ How it happened that we should be both upon the 
same piece of ice I cannot tell you, but so it was, and I 
found the circumstaucc a disagreeable one. 

“I had my knife, and that was tho only weapon I 
possessed ; but how could I hope to cope with a bear with 
such an instrument ? 

“ I could uso it only in close quarters, and in close 
quarters I should perish by the hug which the boar would 
give me, 

“ 1 endeavoured to frighten the dreadful animal and I 
scare it away, but my efforts only seemed to have the 
effect of enraging him, and so I discontinued them. 

“ I grasped my knife in my hand, and determined to 
sell my life dearly. I could not retreat without I chose 
to take refuge in tho sea, and that was only preferring one 
death to another. 

“ I grew desperate. 

“Tho bear continued to make its stealthful advance. j 

“ I endeavoured to show a bold front, for I had heard j 
that the most ferocious wild beasts will not attack a man | 
who faces them and deliberately awaits their apimoach. 

“However true that might beiu a general way, I found 
that it would not do for a hungry polar bear. The 
hungry, clumsy creature continued its advance towards 
me, and licked its lips in anticipation of the meal it was 
about to take. , 

“ I had never seen a bear before, and didn't know any- , 
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tiling about their powers of mischief beyond mere hear¬ 
say. 

“ I had received terrific accounts, and felt already that 
my race was run. 

*“ To my surprise the bear now rose upon its two hind 
feet, and came towards mo in that manner. 

“ It’s fore paws wero extended as though eager to seize 
and hold me in that close and fatal embrace. 

“ I shuddered, but, rendered desperate by my situation, 
and feeling that I could not make my peril greater than it 
was, 1 resolved to begin the attack. 

“The attack was inevitable, and by being the one to 
commence 1 might in that way gain an advantage, which 
I otherwise could not. 

“ Accordingly, instead of waiting for the bear, I walked 
forwards as firmly and deliberately as the naturo of tbe 
ice and snow beneath ray feet would permit. 

“The bear, perceiving this alteration in my demeanour, 
paused, as it seemed to me, irresolutely. 

“ I determined to take advantage of that moment. 

“ Knife in hand, I rushed forward. 

“1 reached my adversary in a second, and inflicted, 
with the rapidity of lightning, three fierce stabs in as near 
the region of the heart as possible. 

“ The blood spurted out at each blow, and so quick 
and sudden was I that the wounds were inflicted before 
the beast had time to recover from the astonishment 
which this sudden attack had doubtless caused it. 

“ I drew out the knife, and, rendered bold by my success, 
prepared to inflict a fourth wound, but suddenly I felt 
the bears huge paws close around me and hug me tightly. 

“ Still, 1 held the knife with the point turned towards 
the creature’s heart, and so the more he squeezed the 
deeper the kuife penetrated. 

“But this seemed to be unheeded, and the pressure was 
increased until my bones cracked again, and every Lit of 
breath seemed driven out of my body. 

“ I felt that I could not sustain such a violent pressure, 
and then I became unconscious. 

“ When I recovered myself, I found I was lying by the 
side of the bear. 

“ The voracious animal was quite dead. 

“The wounds which I had been lucky enough to 
inflict wero fatal ones, and, after I fainted, the pressure 
of the paws must have relaxed, and the animal had fallen 
back dead. 

“I felt terribly bruised and hurt, and every breath I 
drew gave me acute pain, which made me think I had 
received some severe internal injury. 

“ I crept towards my antagonist, in order to ascertain 
whether life was indeed extinct. 

“ The body was quito warm, and the blood was still 
flowing, -which showed at once that my insensibility had 
not lasted for a very long time. 

“ The bear was nevertheless quite dead. All animation 
had departed; and so this encounter, which was at first 
fraught with so much danger, in the end turned out to 
my advantage. 

“But I had had a very narrow escape of my life; 
though, as you shall hear, my perils wore not over yet. 

“Binding the bear was quite dead, I now occupied 
myself in considering how I could reap tho most benefit 
from tho transaction. 

" I resolved to strip off his skin, and to use it to wrap 
myself up in; I should then be in a position to withstand 
the inclemency of the weather. 

“ The flesh I would eat; and so I had provisions for a 
length of time. 

“ The presence of tho bear on that particular piece of 
ice was, however, a great puzzle to me, and I determined 
to climb up and look over on to the other side. 

“I did so, and found the ice sloped gently down to the sea. 

“Very likely the violence of tho collision had hurled 
the bear into the water, and he had swam towards that 
piece of ico on to which ho would be able to get with very 
little difficulty indeed.” 


CHAPTER CCCCLVI. 

BLUESRIN AND JACK SllEPPARD MEET WITH A BITTER 
DISAPPOINTMENT. 

“Peeling that this was doubtless the true solution of the 
affair, I crept down again, and, as I told you I intended 
to do, I stripped off the skin of tho bear. 


“ 'When I had done this, I ate some of the flesh, which j 
was quite the reverse of palatable. u 

“ By this time night had come, and so I wrapped my- i 
self up in the bearskin. It was warmer than I could pos¬ 
sibly have expected, and in a little while I was sound 
asleep. ' 

“ 1 slept till a late hour tho next morning, and probably 1 
should have slept much longer than I did. but I was sud- , 
denly awakened by a terrific crash. 

“ I started up instantly. 

“ The sea was violently agitated, and I discovered with 
alarm that at least half of tho piece of ice had disap¬ 
peared. 

“It was the crash of the collision which had woke 
me. 

“ Tho piece that was left was now very small indeed, 
and of a sugar-loaf sort of shapo. For its size, its hoight 
was very disproportionate. 

“ Tho upper portion, too, nodded about in a. manner 
that excited in my breast tho liveliest apprehension ; and 
first one side of the baso would sink beneath the waves, 
and then the other. 

“ Indeed, I soon found that the fragment of ice was in 
danger of overturning. 

“ Had 1 known then as much as I know now, I should 
have been certain of it. 

“1 have seen fragments of ico gradually broken away 
about the base, until the upper portion has overbalanced, 
and turned the fragment bottom upwards. 

“ This is what I momentarily expected, and my expec¬ 
tations wero realised. 

“ With a sudden lurch, the piece of ice turned topsy¬ 
turvy. 

“ I clung frantically to a jutting point, but the ice 
slipped from my hold, ami I found myself plunged in the 
sea. 

“ I rose to the surface and struck out instantly, for I 
could swim well. 

“I saw a piece of ico floating near me, and I swam 
towards it. 

“ After many trials, I succeeded in climbing on to it, 
and then I stood up, and shook tho wator from my gar¬ 
ments as well as I could. 

“ My position was now very much worse than it had 
been hitherto. 

“I had lost all that I had gained with so much pains— 
my stock of birds, my bear-skin, and the carcass of the 
animal itself. 

“ I no longer possessed any protection against the 
weather, nor a particle of food. 

“My clothes, too, being so wet, put me to veiy great 
inconvenience, for they were cold, and clung closely to 
me. 

“ The piece of ice was a mere fragment, and did not 
seem at all capable of bearing ray weight. 

“That it would cany me far I did not think for one 
instant, for, as I approached the’ southern latitude, it 
melted gradually away. 

“ Had the block been largo it would perhaps have with¬ 
stood tho warmth, or at any rate would not have melted 
away so as to disable me from floating upon it. 

“ I now, looked about mo and saw a ship in the dis- I 
tance, but I felt too miserable and wretched to hail it, or 
make any signal. The ship was, however, at an im¬ 
mense distance. 

“ Ships now frequently came in sight, and those that 
were near I endeavoured to attract tho attention of, but 
it was in vain—none saw me, or, at least, none paid any 
attention to me. 

“ I quickly became almost unable to move in the least 
degree. 

“ Contrary to my expectations, the piece of ice con¬ 
tinued to sustain mo in a veiy satisfactory manner, and 
that for a long period. 

“Bo many ships had passod me that at last I seemed to 
pay no attention to them, and turned my eyes constantly 
in search of land. 

“ After many days’ suffering I at last had the joy of 
perceiving land in the distance. 

“ Feverishly I watched it, and observed with joy that 
the block of ice drifted in tho coveted direction. I 

“ But the motion was slow—dreadfully so. I 

“ Tho prospect of being saved infused new strength I 
into my limbs, and I succeeded at last in paddling the I 
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water with my hands, by which moans I caused the block 
of ice to advance with greater rapidity. 

“ I need not spin this yarn any longer, messmates, for 
the best part of it is over, anil it is time I was done. I 
did not think it would take so long when I began telling 
it. It will do now if I make a long story short by saying 
that I in the end reached the shore, though, as may be 
expected, I was in a dreadfully exhausted condition. 

“ Fortunately for me, I got ashore within a short 
distance of a Danish settlement, by the inhabitants of 
which I was received with great kindness and attention. 

By their care I quickly recovered, and when I was 
well enough to do so, I told them my strange stoiy. 

“After"that I got a passage on a homeward-bound 
vessel, and then, though you will scarcely believe it, 
shipped on board another ship bound for the Polar 
Regions. 

“ What bofel me on that occasion I can’t tell you now; 
but mayhap, messmates, upon some other occasion I will 
spin you a yarn about that too.” 

With these words the sailor ceased, and ho and his 
comrades, rising to their feet, resumed their ordinary 
duties. 

Blueskin and Jack Sheppard listened to his extraor¬ 
dinary narrative with feelings of great interest. 

The events described were of a character such as had 
never befallen them—of a character, indeed, that they had 
never before heard of. 

Gladly enough would they have pressed him to con¬ 
tinue the recital of his adventures. 

The yarn had served to while away the long silent 
hours of tho night, and now a faint flush of light in the 
east betokened the coming of the new day. 

The first rays of the rising sun showed our friends that 
they were within sight of land. 

In a little while—a few hours at most—their journey 
would be over. 

To their impatient spirits the progress of the vessel 
appeared to be inordinately slow, and the very shore 
seemed to recede as they approached it. 

Jack’s heart fluttered terribly with suspense. 

After so long a separation, and after the occurrence of 
sc many strange events, he was at last to meet Edgworth 
Bess. 

A strange thrill of delight would shoot through his 
frame, and then would be quickly succeeded by a feeling 
of sadness and depression. 

The poet has written—“ Coming events cast their sha¬ 
dows beforeand it certainly seemed as though Jack had 
some presentiment of what was in store for him in the 
future. 

Without knowing why, his heart swelled and his throat 
ached, as though overcome by pent-up grief which was 
struggling to find a vent. 

Blueskin tried hard to persuade him that all this arose 
merely from his anxiety to rejoin the object of his affec¬ 
tions. 

Jack Sheppard, however, was filled with the dread of 
something having happened that would havo the effect of 
overturning his happiness. 

With his breast torn by these conflicting emotions—at 
one time tilled with joy, and at another cast down by 
despair—the remainder of the voyage was performed. 

Our two friends stood at the prow of the vessel, and 
kept their eyes fixed constantly upon the shore. 

Gradually the long dark line which had first indicated 
land resolved itself into confused shapes, and thoso in 
their turn resolved themselves into the buildings near the 
beach. 

The time from the moment when they first caught 
sight of land until the boat reached the pier seemed to 
our friends to be equal in length to the whole of the 
voyage. 

At last, however, the boat was moored alongside the 
pier. 

The first persons who leaped from the boat were our 
friends Jack and Blueskin. 

At the landing-place a large crowd of persons was 
assembled, and, eluding observation as much as possible, 
they made their way tuW'ards the town. 

In his impatience Jack would have proceeded at a run¬ 
ning pace, but Blueskin checked him. 

“ You must be cautious ! If you are not, suspicion may 
be excited, and then the worst will follow." 


Jack had great difficulty in controlling his impatience, 
but yet he was not, so entirely carried away as to bo deaf 
to Blueskin’s words. 

lie heard them, aud ho knew the importance of avoiding 
all suspicion, and he at once moderated his speed. 

“You aro right,” he said; “and now about this inn 
where you say you left her. Is it far from here ?” 

“Not very far.” 

“Are you sure you can find it?” 

“ Oh yes! Although I was only in Amsterdam a little 
while, I took good notice of all around me, and there is no 
fear of my missing my way.” 

In a few minutes Blueskin paused before the little inn 
that was kept by the Widow Graaeht. 

He led Jack into the interior, and then pronounced tho 
password which had been given him by Ned Cantle. 

“ Thoso you want are not here,” said the old woman. 

“ Not here !” ejaculated Jack Sheppard, in a voice of 
the deepest disappointment. 

“ I scarcely expected they would be. When did they 
leave?” 

“ On Sunday morning.” 

“ Have you heard from them since ?” 

“No.” 

“ But you can tell us where they are.” 

“ Oh yes; they aro in a cottage, which is built upon 
the borders of a wood !” 

“ Is it far from here ?” 

“Half a day’s journey if you travel on foot, and Ned 
Cantle left word that you were not to think of proceeding 
in any other manner.” 

“We will obey him. But where is this wood?” 

“ It would be impossible to direct you to it.” 

“What is to be done?” 

“ I have a boy here—my son. He knows tho place 
well, and will guide you to it in safety. He knows every 
inch of the ground.” 

“He shall be well rewarded for his trouble !” 

“Thanks, sir—thanks. He will soon be ready. But you 
had better take somo refreshment, for the way is lonely, 
and you will have no opportunity of getting anything on 
the road.” 

Our friends were not troubled with much appetite, but 
they took the hint, and ordered some refreshment, of 
which they sparingly partook. 

In about half an hour the widow entered tho room. 

She was followed by as singular a specimen of humanity 
as our friends had ever beheld. 

“Come forward, Lubeck!” she said. 

The elfish-looking boy who answered to tho name of 
Lubeck stepped forward as he was bidden. 

He was much deformed, and looked like some gnome 
from the bowels of the earth; such a creature as German 
authors love to describe in their wild legendary stories, 
and their artists to delineate. 

His face had an evil, treacherous look, and our friends 
were consequently far from prepossessed in his favour. 

But they had confidence in the landlady. 

“You mustn’t mind my poor boy’s looks,” she said, as if 
she read his thoughts. “ He can’t help being as he is, and 
ho will guide you faithfully.” 

“I do not doubt it,” said Blueskin, “and I can promiso 
him a liberal reward for his trouble.” 

The boy’s eyes gleamed as he heard these words, and he 
said, in an unearthly, guttural voice: 

“ I am ready!” 

Blueskin and Jack both started instantly to their feet. 

“ So are we!” they cried. 

They settled with the landlady, and then took their de¬ 
parture. 

Their strange guide led them through many back streets 
in the poorest quarter of Amsterdam. 

At last, however, the city was left behind, and they 
commenced that long journey across the flat, open country, 
which we have already described when Ned Cantle and 
Edgworth Bess took the same route. 

Like her, they had to rest several times, for tho journey 
was a very fatiguing one. 

There was no splendid scenery to distract the attention 
and so make tho walk less tedious. 

At last, however, they came in sight of the wood wo 
have previously mentioned, and then the elfin boy Lubeck 
raised one of his disproportioned arms, and pointed towards 
it. 
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“ There is the wood,” he said. “Behold our destina¬ 
tion ! The hut to which I am taking you, and in which 
your frieuds now are, is on the borders of it, and we shall 
soon be there." 


I CHAPTER CCCCLYII. 

JONATHAN WILD ENTERS 1113 RUINED HOUSE AND MEETS 
WITH A SURPRISE. 

Once again let us revert to the proceedings of that bold, 
bad man, Jonathan Wild, the thief-taker. 

What we have to relate concerning him is of the most 
interesting character, and cannot fail to arrest the attention 
of the reader. 

Although we have been for such a long time occupied 
with other matters, it will be remembered that when we 
last heard of him was on the occasion of Jack Sheppard's 
execution. 

After he had seen the body of his detested adversary 
. placed in the rude coffin, and the lid shut down upon it, 
| he believed, and reasonably too, that all further trouble 
J was at end so far as he was concerned. 

' Accordingly he had left the cart, and had made Lis way 
| to London. 

Of late he had totally neglected his own affairs, and 
he knew full well that they required immediate atten¬ 
tion. 

In order that his pet scheme should be carried out, we 
have seen how he voluntarily confined himself to Jack’s 
cell, and that too, at a time when his presence was most 
needed abroad. 

“Yes—yes!” he muttered, as he strode rapidly along 
the road, “now that that little affair is over, I must turn 
iny attention to other things. My house ! Ten thousand 
curses on them for having destroyed it as they have! IIow 
can I tell what secrets the ravages of the fire may have re¬ 
vealed, and how can I tell by what prying eyes they have 
been seen ? Curses—curses !” 

Jonathan Wild clenched his teeth tightly together, and 
hastened on. 

But he could not control himself, and so he went on 
muttering as before, for he fancied this was a relief to his 
thoughts. 

“ There are secrets, such as would bring rne—even 
me—to the gallows—to Tyburn Tree, should they be dis¬ 
covered and made known. I have run a risk—a frightful 
risk; but I must make up for it as well as I can by being 
extra careful !” 

He was silent again, and this time for a long period. 

“ How is it,” he said, with snarling accents—“ how is it 
I don’t feel half so happy—half so overjoyed as I thought 
I should ? and yet—yet—why shouldn’t I ? Jack Sheppard 
is hanged ! I have accomplished my purpose! What I 
swore to do I have performed | Why, then, do I feel so 
strangely ? I am not half so happy as I thought I 
should be! Why hasn’t it made me happy ?’’ 

He stamped angrily on the ground, as he asked himself 
this question. 

It was quite true. 

He was not so rejoiced as he always imagined he should 
he. 

In fact, he was not happy at all. He was in a state of 
feverish excitement, and his heart trembled with a dread 
of he knew not what. 

“ What feeling is this which comes over me ?” he broke 
forth. “What is the meaning of it ? What does it por¬ 
tend r Is something going to happen ? No—no, that is 
foolish! All is well—of course all is well—all must be 
Very well!” 

.But although he spoke thus, Wild could not persuade 
himself that all was indeed well. 

Ho dreaded something vaguely, but what he knew 
not. 

Wild was super.-tilious, and such a sensation as wc 
have described coming over him would produce a great 
effect. 

j He trembled and shook, and even his very lips turned 
^ white. 

] Yet he could find no specific or sufficient cause to which 
I he could attribute this alarm. 

E “ I am a fool," he cried, “ to give way to such feelings ! 

It is my long sojourn in the cell which has been the cause 
% of this. It is a sort of weakness which has come over me. 


In a little while it will wear off—of course it will wear 
off! That is the cause. I will think about it no ionger. 
I will turn my thoughts in quite a different direction!" 

This was a wise resolution, but unfortunately for his 
own peace of mind, Jonathan Wild found himself unable to 
keep it. 

The nameless dread of lie knew not what hung over 
him, and would make itself manifest in spite of all his 
efforts. 

The nearer he got to London, indeed, the more did this 
feeling seem to increase. 

It would almost seem as though some portion of his 
inner naturo was conscious that some misfortune was about 
to happen. 

Jonathan Wild kept on, though all (he way ho was con¬ 
tinually employed in muttering to himself. 

“ What can be wrong ?” he asked himself, for about the 
thousandth time. “What is there for me to dread ? No¬ 
thing, nothing—of course there is nothing; and I am a 
fool ? Have I not seen Jack Sheppard dangling at the end 
of a rope—have I not seen him cut down, and his carcass 
put into the coffin ? Of course I have, so that is all right! 
And what else is there—what else is there, I say ?" 

The question was asked fiercely, but no one replied to 
it. 

“ All is easy now—all is very easy! First of all, I will 
put my house in order, and see that all is right in that 
quarter, and take such measures as will prevent any dis¬ 
agreeable discoveries from being made. Then, when I 
have done that, how easy will he the rest, now that that 
son of the devil Jack Sheppard is for ever out of my 
way!” 

Wild grew easier. 

“ That is the proper view to take of things; and my 
health is not quite what I should wish it to be, and that 
will account for the rest. I shall soon be better. One 
bold stroke is all that I have to make, and then I shall be 
at rest. I feel that I want rest, and then I shall have it. 
Surely fortune favours me to the utmost. I have wealth, 
and when I have achieved my grand aim, I will quit this 
active life aud live in peace!” 

Jonathan Wild was fast reasoning himself iuto a more 
comfortable state of mind. 

By the time he reached London, he was comparatively 
calm, though now he blamed himself for having given way 
to his feelings in the way he had. 

The finishing touch was put to his composure when 
lie entered a public-house aud called for a pint of 
brandy. 

The landlord was rather surprised to receive such an 
order, but he put the fiery liquor before his customer in a 
pewter measure. 

Jonathan threw down a piece of money to pay for it, 
and the landlord said : 

I Water, Mr. Wild?” 

“No, curse you, there’s water enough in it already!” 

The thief-taker raised the brandy to his lips as he spoke, 
and drank at least half of it off at a draught. 

The landlord stared, and handed Wild his change, but 
he did not venture to make any remark, for he knew that 
his customer’s temper was not to be depended upon. 

Wild drank the brandy and sallied out iuto the open 
air. 

“ Ha!” he said, “ that’s better. I feel new life in me. 
It is wonderful what a difference a little drop of brandy 
always makes to me! I feel equal now to any emer¬ 
gency !” 

The thief-taker strode through the streets, going 
straight in the direction of his own house. 

He made up his mind to see that all was right in that 
quarter before he thought of anything else. 

At last he reached Newgate Street. 

Ho crossed over to the pavement opposite to his owu 
dwelling; and then, placing his back against a door, lie 
took a minute survey of his premises, and noted the 
extent of the destruction which had been wrought by the 
fire. 

He soon found that little more than the shell of the 
building remained. 

The walls were standing, hut the windows were all 
gone, and the roof had wholly disappeared. 

The thief-taker uttered a volley of curses when he saw 
the wreck before him, for he knew what a many valuable 
articles he had secreted in various parts of the house, and 
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“No—no! Yon have had a long watch of it. 1 I will 
take care of the place for awliilo. Flere—take this, and 
get yourself something to drink.” 

“Thanks, Mr. Wild—many thanks!" 

The police officer touched his hat and withdrew 

The thief-taker gently pushed open tho door of his 
abode and glided in like a ghost. 

He closed the door behind him instantly, and then, in a 
half-defensive attitude, he stood gazing eagerly about 
him. 

The walls of the different apartments on the ground 
floor were only partially destroyed, and wore standing in 
many places. 

Jonathan gazed suspiciously about him, for tho same 
feeling of dread again attacked him. 

lint ho could see nothing; and the silence of the very 
grave itself prevailed in that ruined dwelling. 

“I am getting a fool!” he said—“an arrant fool! I 
tremble and start, and fear a thousand dangers for which 
there is uo foundation! 1 am weak! That is it—that 
must be it—or I should never feel as I do now!’’ 

Wild trembled like a leaf. 

His teeth chattered, and his eyes rolled wildly in their 
sockets. 

The day was fast coming to a close, and in that gloomy 
house darkness appeared already to have commenced her 
reign. Confusing shadows lay hero and there upon the 
ground, and tho corners were filled with dim black masses 
of nothingness. 

“1 must be quick!” Wild said, at length—“I must bo 
quick, and do what I have to do, or night will come upon 
me, and 1 should require a light, which would betray 
me!” 

But still ho did not move, and his limb3 shook more 
violently than ever. 

He glared around him apprehensively, and almost 
dreaded to see Jack Sheppard advance towards him. 

The ghastly, horrible, distorted face which he had 
beheld when he looked into the cart was stilt vividly 
before his mental vision. 

A faint noise struck upon his ear. 

He started violently, and a cry of alarm came from his 
lips. 

“ Help!—help!” he cried. “ What is that ?” 

His heart beat violently, and he gasped for breath in 
his painful attempt to listen intently. 

But the noise, whatever it was, ceased as quickly as 
it arose, and tho same tomb-like silence filled the house. 

And yet what a miserable prey he was to a thousand 
fears! 

That was some portion of his punishment which, 
although he know it not, was about to begin. 

By one of those efforts which Jonathan Wild was above 
all men capable of making, he recovered his composure. 

“ Why should 1 be terrified ?” he said, in a whisper. “ Is 
this fear ? Ilavo 1 turned coward ? No—no ! 1 am un¬ 

nerved a little—that is all—that is all! I am close to the 
street! I am all right enough ! It was some trilling noiso 
nn worthy of notice! I am calm now! Let me begin! 
The sooner I get done the better it will he!” 

With those words Jonathan Wild stepped along the 
passage of his ruined house. 

It was his intention to proceed to tho entrance to the 
cells in the first place in order to ascertain whether tho 
i n trance had been laid open, and in the second to descend 
into their subterraneous depths. 

Accordingly he made his way in that direction Gloomy 
and dark as the place was, he could find his way without 
difficulty. 

“ Tt will soon bo over!” lie said. “ I will carefully con¬ 
ceal all traces of what lias been ! All must be destroyed, 
then I shall feci myself safe, and shall not care what 
l:r opens, but until then, I-, ” 

He ceased suddenly. 

There was a rapid rush of footsteps, and tho next 
moment Jonathan Wild was held tightlj in the grasp of 
several men. 

CHAPTER OCCOLYIII. 
vuk police on ioicrs it>'t> it no east task to 

CAPTUHE JONATHAN WILD. 

In a iormer chapter we have stated that a warrant for the 
apprehension of Jonathan Wild had been placed in tlie 


hands of an experienced officer, and that, as soon as ne 
received it, he at once made inquiries relative to the 
whereabouts of Jonathan Wild, and learned that he had 
accompanied the procession to Tyburn. 

This police officer knew Jonathan Wild well, and 
therefore was awaro that it would not be the easiest 
matter in the world to capture him. 

A desperate resistance might bo absolutely counted 
upon. 

Tho police officer, too, had a certain amount of dre-M of 
Wild’s powers, which he imagined to he much greater 
than they really were. 

But past circumstances would easily account for the 
presence in liis breast of such a feeling. 

Under these circumstanccsj then, he felt that the only 
chance of success ho had lay in taking his enemy at a dis¬ 
advantage. ; 

How this was to be done was a question that demanded 
and received his i mm ediate attention. 

He bestowed a considerable period of time in anxious 
thought, but without arriviug at any definite re¬ 
sult. 

Ho wanted to arrange somo plan by which he could 
take Wild by surprise, so that he and his men could 
pounce upon their prey suddenly, and, before ho recovered 
himself, make him securely a prisoner. 

For a long time ho was baffled as to the means by 
which this could be done. 

At last he bethought himself of Wild’s house, and then 
his eyes sparkled. 

“ I have it at last!’’ he ejaculated. “ Almost the first 
thing he will do will be to return to his house. I will 
hide myself and my comrades among the ruins; we shall 
then be able to take him by surprise without fail. He 
would never dream of our being there! I will try the 
experiment, and if ho does not come, I can do something 
else to-morrow!” 

The officer carried out his plan. 

He called his men about him, and took up hie quarters 
in Wild’s house. 

It was the easiest thing in the world for him to gain 
admittance, for, it will be remembered, it was a police 
officer who kept guard, and he was let into ( the secret of 
what was going to take place. 

We have seen already how well he carried out his 
task. 

Jonathan Wild’s suspicions were not in the least degree 
excited by him. 

Was it the dim shadow of this danger which cast its 
influence upon the tliief-takor ? 

It seemed as though he was warned of what was about 
to happen. 

Disregarding these premonitions, however, he had per¬ 
sisted in going forward. 

The police officers were concealed behind a wall, and 
as soon as the thief-taker came in sight they sprang out 
upon him. 

‘•You are my prisoner, Jonathan Wild L” said the chief 
police officer. “ It is useless to resist, for you are trapped, 
and cannot escape ! Surrender, then, at discretion!” 

For about a second Jonathan Wild seemed ns though 
turned to stone, standing just in the same attitude as 
when the officers had seized him. 

It took that period of time for him to recover from the 
shock, but it also sufficed to enable him to comprehend 
the fnll and utmost extent of his danger. 

no was equal to the emergency. 

Now that the danger which had been impending over 
him took a definite and tangible shape, he lost all that 
irresolution which had characterised his previous move¬ 
ments. 

“ What ?” ho said, in a voice that made the whole place 
ring again. 

“You are my prisoner !” 

“Upon what charge?” 

“ Receiving stolen goods.” 

“Bah!” 

“ And other things connected with discoveries which 
have been made among the ruins of and beneath your 
house.” 

Jonathan uttered a yell of dismay. 

These words let him know that ho had to fear the 

worst. 

Knowing as he did the full extent of his own guilt, ho ] 
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Imagined that the officers had found out more than they 
really had. 

His was a guilty conscience, and it needed no acousor. 

The charge of receiving stolen property was, h* felt 
convinced, a mere ruse to obtain possession of his body. 

Once imprisoned, other charges would ho brought 
against him. 

“Game’s up!” he said. 

“It is,” said the police officer in command, and you 
will see the advisability of giving in without making a 
fus3.” 

“Never!” cried Wild, with startling loudness. 

At the same moment, by a tremendous and sudden 
exercise of strength, he freed himself from the grasp of the 
men, who had been thrown off their guard to some extent 
by his pacific demeanour. 

But he was only free for a minute or two. 

The men recovered themselves, it might be said, imme¬ 
diately, and rushed at him again. 

“ Bewaro !” shouted the chiof—•“ beware, Jonathan 
Wild !—my orders are to capture you dead or alive !” 

Wild made no reply. 

He had a slight advantage, and he made the most of 
it. 

He drew a pistoljfrom his belt and fired it, but he took 
no aim, and the bullet struck harmlessly against the black¬ 
ened wall beyond. 

Grasping the weapon tightly in his hand, however, he 
laid about him with right good will. 

But it was wrested from his grasp. 

Still he continued to struggle, and he now appeared to 
gain fresh strength each moment. 

Seizing the chief police officer by the collar, ho struck 
him heavily with his clenched fist. 

At tho third blow he released his hold upon his throat and 
the officer fell groaning to tho ground. 

One enemy being thus disposed of, it follows that he had 
one less to contend with. 

He served another in a similar way, and then Wild saw 
that three only remained. 

These, however, were shouting loudly for additional 
assistance, and Wild felt that unless ho ovorcamo his 
enemies speedily, all chance of escape would be lost. 

Therefore he summoned to his aid all tho energies 
which he possessed, and the attack which he mado upon 
his three assailants could not be withstood. 

Jonathan succeeded in getting one arm at liberty. 

It was his right. 

With the rapidity of lightning, he drew his heavy hanger 
and dealt most furious sweeping blows with it, so that his 
foes fell before him like reeds. 

The last bit tho dust just as the front door wa3 dashed 
open. 

A single glance showed the thief-taker that a largo and 
fresh party of officers were outside, or rather in the act 
of rushing in. 

His heart sank a little as ho reflected that the house was 
probably surrounded at all points. 

But Jonathan was not the man to give up hopes of escape 
upon such grounds a3 these. 

His eye happened to alight upon a piece of timber which 
projected from tho wall, and which ho fancied ho could 
reach, it he gave a vigorous leap. 

No sooner did the thought occur to him than he gave an 
upward spring. 

His fingers clasped the blackened beam, and then, by an 
exorcise of strength and agility, which no one would have 
believed him to possess, and which probably were only 
called forth by the urgency of tho occasion, tho thief-taker 
dre w himself up. 

The top of a wall was no w within his roach, and on to 
this he sprang with a swiftness that was truly surpris¬ 
ing. 

In the twinkling of an eyo he seemed to have gained his 
present situation. 

Still he could not see how ho was to escape. 

What he had done was merely upon tho prompting of 
the moment, and not from deliberation. 

He was conscious only of one feeling, and that was to 
get as far away from hio foes as he possibly could. 

The darkness was in his favour, for during tho last few 
moments night had deepened quickly. 

Brill the fresh body of officers which bad entered caught 
sight of Jonathan's dim figure perched ou the wall. 


“ Surrender!” cried some one. “ Surrender this instant, 
or I fire!” 

These words only seemed to stimulate Jonathan to fresh 
exertions, and hazarding a frightful leap, he clung to 
another beam of wood which was burned almost through. 

It cracked most ominously beneath his feet, and a rush 
of blood came before tho thief-taker’s eyes as he believed 
ho was about to fall. 

But the wood sustained his weight, and he gained a 
point a lit tie higher up. 

To those below he seemed to be climbing up the face of 
the wall, and many held their breaths, for they expected 
each moment that . 10 would fall headlong to the ground. 

The officer who had threatened to fire was as good as 
his word. 

As soon as he saw that Wild paid no sort of attention to 
his words, he raised his pistol rapidly, and aiming as well 
as he could at tho dusky form above him, pulled the 
trigger. 

The report rang out clearly and sharply, and some 
fragments of masonry which had been dislodged from 
their position by the concussion of the air eamo tumbling 
about their ears. 

Jonathan felt something like a sharp stroke with a 
stick. 

Ho knew what it was, for he had been shot at more than 
once. 

It almost threw him off his balance, and it was only 
with the greatest difficulty that he saved himself. 

Tho bullet had struck the back of his ueek, but had 
bounded off without inflicting much injury. 

Still the shot was well aiinod, for it was within a few 
inches of his brain. 

Y/ild got up higher still, and his form was almost in¬ 
visible to those below. 

“ Follow him, my men—follow him! Don’t let the villain 
escape !” cried the chief police officer, who at this moment 
partially recovered from tho effects of the stunning blows 
in the face which WiM had given him. 

The officers looked irresolute for a moment, and then 
one of them sprang up and caught hold of the beam in 
the same manner as the thief-taker had done. 

From hero he gained the wall. 

He was quickly followed by several others, aud they 
scrambled up the almost bare walls like so many wild 
cats. 

But Wild had severely tried the strength of the ruins, 
and now, without a moment’s notice, the wall gave way and 
precipitated the officers to the earth. 

The fragments of masonry aud their bodies as well fell 
upon their comrades below. 

A loud, mocking laugh came from above. 

Wild had observed tho discomfiture of his foes, and 
continued to climb upwards with rapidity. 

He was beginning to hope that after all he should get off. 

Tho confusion below was something terrific. 

Not only were the officers injured who had fallen, but 
those who wero below had been more seriously injured 
still, and there was scarcely one out of their whole num¬ 
ber who had escaped without a bruise of some sort. 

But this defeat only made them all the more determined 
to achieve their purpose; and having scrambled to their 
feet, they looked about them for their foe. 

A hideous, screeching laugh greeted them, and then 
something camo crashing down. 

They all drew back, but only some escaped. 

A huge beam of wood had been hurled down from 
above. 

Again came the hideous, yelling laugh. 

Looking upward, they could just see the form of the thief- 
taker about on a level with the roof of the adjacent house. 

“ This way,” cried the officer in command—“ this way ! 1 
was a fool not to think of it before. Let us ha, ten to tho 
next house—we shall then gain the roof in no time!” 

A disorderly shout was tho result, and then as many as 
were able to do so followed their chief into the street. 

They experienced some delay in gaining a dm if ion to 
the next house, bait upon explaining their errand they 
were allowed to ascend. 

But altegether, so much time had been lost, that tho 
officers feared Jonathan Wild would have too gr r d a sf irt 
of them to bo overtaken. 

lu spite of this, however, they presso' forward with aa 
much speed as they could. 
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CHAPTER CCCCLIX. 

JUfXATIIAN WILD MAKES SOME FRANTIC EFFORTS TO 
ESCAl'E FROM THE FOLICE OFFICERS. 


After incurring a thousand and one perils—after missing 
a fall several times by the merest chance in the world— 
Jonathan Wild reached thu roof of the adjoining house. 

What must have been the feelings of that bold, bad 
man on this eventful night! 

What must he have thought of this sudden reverse of 
fortune ? He who had for so long kept like a bloodhound 
on the trail of others, was at last a fugitive himself! 

Now he was being hunted for his life, as he had hunted 
many and many a poor creature. 

To escape, he was obliged to run the most awful risks , 
and, after all, it seemed very doubtful whether he would 
be able to get wholly free. 

It was an appropriate retribution to overtake him. 

What could be more fitting than that lie who had 
hunted so many should come at last to be hunted him¬ 
self ? 

Perhaps Jonathan Wild did not feel tho reverse of for¬ 
tune so keenly as one might imagin' 1 , although it had 
assailed him in the very hour of his success, at the time 
when he imagined he should be freed from all further 
trouble. 

On his way back from Tyburn, he was congratulating 
himself—despite the uneasiness of his mind—upon the 
fruition of his plans. 

In planning his future operations, he little dreamed that 
in so short a space of time, iustead of being able to effect 
his purpose, he should be a fugitive, with all the police force 
at his back. 

And yet he could not havo wholly blinded himself to 
sneli a contingency. 

He must have been aware that such a thing was likely 
to take place at some time or other. 

Therefore—when the first shock of his astonishment 
■was over—when he saw how things stood—he fully 
realised his position, and knew what lie had to expect. 

Nevertheless, coming upon him as it did at the moment 
of his triumph, or when he thought the way was dlain 
and clear before him, it must have been a deep and bitter 
disappointment. 

It was a disappointment; and as he sprang from -tnvin 
to twain and from wall to wall, like some hunted animal, 
such awful curses came from his lips as would have 
appalled the heart of even the most hardened. 

It is a wonder that the very walls did not fall upon him 
aud crush him. 

He called down the most awful maledictions upon the 
heads of his pursuers. 

What pleasure it would have given him if he could 
hive killed them all at one blow! 

He made this reflection when he reached the top of his 
house. 

As the thought was passing through his mind, he hap¬ 
pened to seize hold of a beam which was very loose. 

Indeed, it is a wonder his weight did not pull it from 
it ,t setting. Such would have been tho case had the strain 
been continued, hut Wild let go and clung to the wall. 

But the looseness of the beam furnished him with an 
i lea. 

He had been Wishing for the destruction of his foes, and 
now the means of inflicting serious, if not fatal, injuries 
upon them were within his reach. 

He fixed himselt upon the wall above as firmly as he 
coul I. and set to work to disengage the beam from its 
position. 

While so employed lie hear 1 the fall of the wall. 

At this sound his heart lejoiced. 

Some of his enemies had come to grief, as their groans 
and cries fully pn>v< d. 

This encouraged him in his task. 

He looked down. 

He could see untiling, for the inferior of his house was 
as dark as a well. 

Darkness had even settled upon the house-tops. 

lie was deprived of thu satisfaction which it would have 
given him could he hut have seen the exact amount of 
injury which had been done. 

In less than a moment the beam was loose enough to he 


removed. 

He balanced it for a moment, and 


then let go. 


Down it fell with a crash that gladdened his ears to 
listen to, and then shouts and cries followed, which was 
proof enough that it had wrought the effect upon the 
police officers below which he hoped and expected it 
would. 

So overjoyed was he at this double triumph—for so he 
considered it—that he could not avoid giving vent to his 
exultation in that hideous, nnmirthful laugh which had 
so plainly reached the ears of the officers. 

Although he had triumphed, Jonathan Wild did not 
lose sight of the necessity which existed for promptitude 
of action. 

Fain would he have lingered and feasted his ears with 
the cries which came from below, but the gratification 
would be too dearly purchased at the price he would be 
obliged to pay for it. 

Reluctantly then, as we may say, he crawled on to the 
roof of the house adjoining his own. 

Where lie should go to—where ho should fly for refuge 
aud safety, he had no idea. 

In the hour of his prosperity he had not troubled him¬ 
self to bind many friends to him ; on tho contrary, he had 
used the power which had been vested in him in a manner 
that had created enemies by thousands. 

Of late, he had received plenty of proof that he was not 
by any means a popular favourite; and if auj proof had 
been wanted of this, the behaviour of the mob that morn¬ 
ing, as lie rode in the cart with Jack Sheppard on the 
way to Tyburn, would have been sufficient. 

On tho contrary, he was an object of general dis¬ 
like. 

The people did not scruple to show their aversion for 
him oven when he was in a position of power; aud, when 
they once found he was falling, every hand would he 
raised against him to strike him to the earth. 

Jonathan Wild felt all this as, at the hazard of his neck, 
lie crawled over the slippery tiles, and curses against the 
whole human race issued from his lips. 

lie felt that he hated every one who lived, from oldest 
to youngest—he hated them more bitterly than even he 
himself was hated. 

There was something else in Wild’s favour besides the 
darkness of the night. 

lie was perfectly familiar with all that was around him 
—lie knew the roof of every house, and the people who 
lived beneath. 

lie passed rapidly from roof to roof, without attempting 
to pause. 

“I must get further off,” he said; “ to attempt to enter 
any of these houses would be dangerous to a degree. The 
street is doubtless closely watched, and I should he 
pounced upon the momeut. I emerged. No—no! I must 
go further—further !” 

Muttering these words, and mingling all he said with 
blasphemous curses, he crawled steadily onward, clinging 
to the tiles with a grasp of surprising tightness. 

But, in the course of his long and adventurous career. 
Jonathan Wild often had occasion to pass at a rapid speed 
over the tops of houses when he was in pursuit of any 
desperate character, and by so doing he had gained a cer¬ 
tain amount of practice which at the present juncture did 
him good service. 

From time to time he looked back, aud presently be saw 
the reflection of a ruddy light. 

The police officers had gained the roofs, and had fur¬ 
nished themselves with torches, in order that they might 
see better to hunt, the fugitive. 

Jonathan ground his teeth with rage. 

The sight of the officers caused him to redouble his 
speed. 

The loud shouts and cries which came from the rear 
made him fancy tbit tliev were gaining upon him. hut, 
this was not the case, and it was only his excited fancy 
which made him think so. 

At last he reached that part of Newgate Street where 
Warwick Lane hramdies off at a right angle. 

The turning was narrow, hut in his exhausted state 
Wild felt that it would le foolish to risk a jump. 

It would not do to remain there, however, and so he 
turned off down the street, going in the direction of New¬ 
gate Market,. 

In a little while he reached the place where, oi course, 
the houses ceased. 

What was he to do now ? 
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, TTIrf enemies were close behind him and pressing for¬ 
ward eagerly. 

If he hesitated they would come up with him. 
lie crept to the very verge of the abyss and looked 
down. 

Below him, but as it seemed at a frightful depth, was the 
top of the stone archway which forms one of the entrances 
to the market. 

Could he but reach the archway, his position would of 
course bo much improved, since then he would Lave au 
opportunity of reaching the ground. 

I5ut this seemed an utter impossibility. 

The loud report of a pistol came upon his ears at 
this moment, and made him aware that he was seen. 

The bullet whistled past his ear in very uncomfortable 
proximity. 

This was an inducement to him to try any desperate ex¬ 
pedient he might be able to think of. 

lie could see dimly the top of the stone archway below 
him. 

It was broad, and he fancied he might be ablo to alight 
upon it. 

At any rate he must make the effort. He had but two 
alternatives, either to fall into the hands of his foes, or to 
run the risk of getting dowu. 

Tho latter was preferable, though it seemed certain 
death. 

Cautiously Jonathan Wild lowered himself over the 
abyss, anil hung down at the full leugth of his arms, his 
weight being sustained by the tight grasp which he kept 
upon the parapet with his hands. 

Then ho looked down. 

The top of tho stone arch was just below him. 

It was exactly under his feet. 

But if he dropped upon it, should he be able to maintain 
his balance ? 

Would ho not be moro likely to rebound, and be unable 
to save himself from falling into the street below ? 

That seemed most probable. 

He felt about for something to take hold of, supporting 
his weight by one hand only. 

He was fortunate enough to encounter a small projec¬ 
tion in the brickwork of the house. 

He did not know whether it would be sufficient to sus¬ 
tain his weight, butgievertheless he grasped it tightly, and 
let go his hold upon the parapet. 

lie was now much nearer to the archway than ho had 
been, and no longer hesitated about letting go his hold, 
though it was fraught with tho utmost danger. 

His heart turned sick when he let go, but almost before 
he had time to experience tho sensation, he felt himself 
fall with tremendous force upon tho stonework. 

As he had from tho first expected, tho force with which 
ho fell caused him to rebound. 

He struggled desperately, and made frantic efforts to 
take hold. 

But the smooth stonework eluded his fingers—they could 
not close upon it. 

He felt he was falling. 

He was on the balance. 

He made another furious effort, and succeeded in’hooking 
his leg, near tho knee, over the stonework. 

How convulsively he exercised those muscles ! 

But he was saved. 

He liuug down head foremost, and there was nothing to 
save him from falling except tho hold which he had 
happened to take with that one leg. 

He endeavoured to raise himself, and get into a less 
dangerous position. 

For a long time he was unsuccessful, hut at last he got 
astride over the archway. 

He crouched down on the stones as close as he could, a nd 
embraced it convulsively, for a gleam of light came from 
above. 

He turned his head and looked up. 

The police officers were standing on tho parapet of the 
house, waving their torches and endeavouring to peer into 
tho abyss. 

“There he is—there he is!” said a loud voice. 

“ Where—where ?” 

“ 1 can just see him on the top of the archway over New¬ 
gate Market!” 

“How could he have got there?” 

“ D— d if I know! There he. is!” 
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“ Fire at him—fire—fire !” 

The police officers did not need twice telling. 

CHAPTEll CCCOLX. 

THE POLICE OFFICERS CONTINUE TIIEIR HUNT AFTER 
JONATHAN WILD. 

They could all see tho dusky figure lying ou the rather 
lighter-coloured stonework, and aiming their pistols they 
fired. 

It was an irregular dropping volley, and tho report of so 
many fire-arms raised strange reverberations in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

“ He’s down! lie’s dowu! ” was the next cry. “ He's 
hit!” 

The first part of this speech was correct, tho latter was 
not. 

As soon as he found that ho was seen, Jonathan gave 
up the attempt to conceal himself upon the stone¬ 
work. 

At the risk of his neck, he moved and began to scramble 
down. 

Could ho but reach the iron gates all would bo well, 
because they would afford him many a hand and foot 
hold. 

But he was destined not to do so. 

His hand slipped, and ho fell heavily to the ground. 

He reached the pavement witli a dull crash, which the 
officers on the house-top heard plainly enough. 

It was this that made them cry out, “ He’s down !”—and 
naturally enough they imagined that the thief-taker hail 
been wounded. 

It so happened, however, that notone of the bullets had 
touched him, which is not very remarkable, considering tlm 
darkness of the night, and consequeutly tho difficulty of 
taking anything like an accurate aim. 

The force of the fall knockod all tho breath out of Wild’s 
body, and for a moment or two he laid just where ho had 
fallen quite senseless and apparently dead. 

Soon, however, signs of life manifested themselves. 

With the first sensations of returning animation, 
Jonathan Wild recollcctedjiis peril, and he endeavoured to 
rise to his feet. 

He was terribly bruised, hut he believed no bones were 
broken. 

In a little while he found this to be correct, and he stood 
at his full height, gasping painfully for breath. 

He was much hurt, but he bore the I pain with the 
stoicism of an Indian when ho was sure his houcs were 
entire. 

It was necessary, however, that ho should take speedy 
steps to escape, or the officers would be upou him, for, 
upon looking up once more, he saw that they had 
abandoned the roof. 

They had one and all hastened to descend when they 
found that tho fugitive had fallen from the archway into 
the street. 

But they had too much respect for their own persons to 
attempt to follow by the route he had taken. 

Finding how still he lay, they believed there was no 
need for such great speed, though for all that, they lost uo 
time in getting down into the street. 

They entered ono of the houses close at hand, which 
happened to have a window opening upon the tiles. 

To descend tho stairs and pass out of tho front door 
took, of course, but a very little while. 

Still it was long enough for Wild to recover from his 
state of unconsciousness, to rise to his feet, and to look 
about him for some place of concealment, for he felt that 
his powers were not equal to running a race. 

His pursuers would easily overtake him. 

He was afraid to enter the market, lest he should en¬ 
counter anyone, and if they once heard ho was within 
the enclosure it would bo quickly converted into a kind of 
trap for nothing would be easier than to surroim 1 it 
at every point of exit. 

There was a doorway nearly apposite—it was a large, 
old-fashioned one, and he fancied he might conceal him¬ 
self within it. 

He could see no better hiding-place, so he crossed ov r 
and squeezed himself up in ono corner. 

“They will never think I have hidden here,” lie said. 
“ They will pass by without searching.” , . 

The doorway in which Wild took refuge on tins 
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occasion was very old fashioned—such a <%te as would ho j He leaned over the bannisters, and looked down, 
sought for in vain at the present day. | Co abandoned this project in an instant, for he saw a 

It projected into the street like a porch. Mid thare Wtermof \jght, and caught a glimpse of somebody ascend 
Were seats in it, and a little window at each side. j 

'Through one of these little windows Jonathan Wild! if I don’t think something’s going on above 1‘ 


peeped. 

He saw the officers, torches in hand, sally forth from 
the house from the top of which Wild made such a 
perilous descent. 

They ran in a moment to the spot where he had fallen, 
and their astonishment was unbounded when they found 
that ho had disappeared. 

It looked like magic, and one of the officers said: 

- “Hemust have the devil to aid him!” 

“I’ho, pho! He must be somewhere close at hand! 
After such a fall as that he cannot have got far away. 
Search about quickly and well! You will find that he 
has crawled into some corner or other!” 

It was the commanding officer who spoke. 

“ Oh, if I could but take that man’s life,” groaned Wild, 
“ I should feel content!” 

In obedience to the commands which they had just 
received, the officers dispersed themselves, and, holding 
their torches low down on the ground, commenced a 
rigid examination of every corner. 

Wild felt that if he continued where he was he was as 
good as captured already. 

Hut where could he go ? How could he improve his 
position ? 

A faint noise attracted his attention. 

He knew in an instant what it was. 

Some ono was removing the fastening, and was about to 
open the door close to which he stood. 

He almost held his breath, and then a bold plan of 
action at once suggested itself to his mind. 

He pressed himself close against the door. 

As soon as the latch was raised he glided in like a 
spectre, and closed the door behind him. 

11 was a girl who opened the door. 

Wild saw that at a glance. 

Before she could give vent to the scream which was 
trembling on her lips, the thief-taker dashed his hand 
violently before her mouth, and stilled it. 

“Silence !” he said, in a hoarse whisper—“silence! If 
you utter a sound I’ll twist your head off!” 

The girl dropped down in the passage as though shot. 

She was so terrified that she swooned outright. 

“ What’s the matter ?” said a voice. 

The door of a room was opened, and a man projected 
his bead into the passage. 

The darkness confused him, and ho could not see 
Wild. 

But the thief-taker could see this man, for a faint light 
came through the partially-opened door. 

“ What’s the matter ?” said the voico again. “ What is 
it?” 

Wild was afraid that this man would push his in¬ 
quiries further, so he took a pistol from liis belt, and, 
grasping it by the barrel, struck tbe man a violent blow 
on the head With it 

He fell heavily half in and half out of the room. 

Wild kicked him until he was within, and then ho 
closed the door. 

He was afraid that an alarm would he raised by these 
summary proceedings, and he listened intently. 

But all within the house was still. 

Finding this to he the case, Wild hastened to the t front 
door again. 

He ran his handover it hastily, and felt the key, which 
ho turned at once. 

A roaring sound came from the street, as though there 
Were many people in it. 

“I must he quick!” ho said—“quick—quick! This 
will be no place for me ! I must be off! When or where 
shall I find a refuge from my enemies?” 

Wild was suffering excruciating pain, and he was so 
bruised that ho could scarcely move. 

The danger of remaining where he was, however, was 
immineni. and so, despite his agony, he crept along the 
passage in the hope of finding some means of exit. 

A dozen stops took him to the stairs. 

There were underground kitchens to tho house, and 
Wild felt indiaed to descend tho stairs which led to 
them. 


said Vihis person. “ I’ll go and see, at any rate !” 

It was an old woman who spoke, and Wild saw she 
carried a candle, which apparently had only just been 
lighted, for the illumination was feeble, and threatened 
every moment to become extinct altogether. 

She was shading the light with her hand, so that 
nearly all the beams fell full upon her countenance. 

“ Curse the hag!” Wild muttered. “ I must stop her, 
or she will go peeping and prying about, and I shall have 
my foes at my heols directly !” 

How to stop the old woman without creating an alarm 
was a problem. 

She was rapidly nearing the top of the stairs, and Wild 
had not decided what he should do, when, all at once, 
his foot caught against a mat. 

This gave him an idea, and furnished him with a means 
of getting rid of the old woman. 

To pick up .this mat, which was a large oakum one, 
took Wild about a second. 

Poising it in the air, he leaned over the bannisters and 
flung it with full force against tho old woman. 

Her flickering candle was extinguished in a moment, 
and being herself thrown off her balance, she fell back¬ 
wards down the stairs with a grand crash, 

“ That will do!” said Wild. 

All was profoundly still when the old woman reached 
the bottom of tbe stairs. 

No doubt she bad fainted either from the effects of her 
fall or from terror—most likely from both causes com¬ 
bined. 

Wild was satisfied that she was silent, and he stood for 
a moment deliberating what he should do next. 

Should he go upstairs or down ? 

Bang, bang, bang! 

Jonathan started each time. 

Some one was at the front door knocking for admittanco, 
and with a vigour, too, that would quickly call the 
attention of any persons who might happen to be in tbe 
house. 

Wild uttered a volley of curses. 

Of course those clamoring for admission could be no other 
than bis foes. 

By some means or other they must have tracked him to 
tleot house. 

Without, pausing to recollect that he had left no clue by 
which they could follow him, Wild sprang rapidly upTho 
staircase. 

Ho reached the first landing in an incredibly short space 
of time. 

The terrific knocking still continued. 

Wild wondered it did not rouse all the inmates of the 
dwelling, for it threatened to split the door from top to 
bottom. 

Several doors opened from this landing, but he could 
not make up his mind to enter any ono of the rooms into 
which they led. 

But he perceived a window which looked out upon the 
back of the premises. 

He pressed his face against the littlo latticed panes and 
looked out. 

Tho roofs of some out-buildings were beyond, and ha 
fancied bo might escape by crawling along them. 

No sooner did he think of this than he opened tho window 
silently and slipped out. 

lie closed it after him as well as ho could, for he was 
desirous not to leave any trace of the route ho had taken if 
he could possibly avoid doing so. 

He closed the window, then, but ho could not fasten it. 

This was immaterial. 

Wild looked down. 

A few feet below him was a large water tank, one half 
of which was covered with lead. 

On to this he dropped without difficulty, for tho distance 
was insignificant. 

Beyond was some kind of out-huilding, and beyond that 
a wall. i 

Jonathan Wild was not in very good condition for such 
work, but tbo exigency of his position compelled him to 
summon all his energies. 
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The out-building was passed in safety, and he got on to 
the wall beyond. 

There further progress seemed impossible. 

Below him was a small'yard, and on the opposite side of 
it was the back of the house. 

“I will descend, 11 muttered the thief-taker, “and if I 
can only enter that house, and leave it unperceived, I 
fancy I shall have destroyed all clue. Then I shall be 
able to rest—to rest!” 

CHAPTER CCCCLXI. 

NET) CASTLE AND EDGWORTH BESS ABE BESIEGED IN THE 
COTTAGE BY BANDITTI. 

Events crowd upon us. 

Now that the chief actors in our story aro so widely 
separated from each other, it of course follows that we aro 
obliged to describe in rotation the different accidents 
which befel them. 

It becomes necessary now that we should direct our 
attention to the fortunes of Edgworth Bess. 

Poor girl! she seemed to be the sport of a malignant 
destiny, for now, when she thought that for a time her 
troubles and persecutions would bo over, they continued 
with unremitting severity. 

So many incidents have been described since we last 
parted with her. and her new friend Ned Cantle, that we 
feel it may be necessary to remind the reader that when 
we left them was after their long and tiresome journey 
from the city of Amsterdam. 

They had been walking for many hours, and Edgworth 
Bess was quite worn ont. 

She had been compelled to rest by the wayside many, 
many times. 

At length, however, Ned Cantle raised his arm and 
pointed to a small cottage on the borders of a wood, which 
was just visible in the distance, and as he did so he com¬ 
municated the welcome intelligence that they were within 
view of their destination. 

This news cheered the fair travellers drooping spirits, 
and infused fresh strength into her exhausted frame. 

Now that the end of her journey was in sight, it was 
an encouragement to proceed, because every step she 
took she could sec brought her nearer and nearer to a 
place of refuge. 

In his rough way, Ned Cantlo cheered and encouraged 
her as well as he could. 

Without the occurrence of any incident that is worth 
while for us to relate, the little cottage was reached. 

But when she gained the threshold, Edgworth Bess felt 
as though she must sink to the ground, so'greatly was she 
fatigued. 

The cottage door was opened by a woman, whoso 
personal appearance by no means prepossessed our heroine 
in her favour. 

But she recognised Ned Cantlo instantly, and a rapid 
sign was exchanged between them. 

In a hoarse, grating voice the woman then desired them 
to enter, saying at the same time that they were welcome. 

But Edgworth Bess disliked the tones of her voice, even 
more than she disliked the conflguratien of her counte¬ 
nance. 

It was a large, flat, bloated-looking face, with an ugly 
apology for a nose stuck in the centre of it, and two small 
fiery-looking eyes. 

She was tall and stout, and had a generally masculine 
appearance. 

Her arms, which were bare almost to the shoulder, were 
very red, and were (good specimens of the development of 
muscle. 

She looked strong enough to fell an ox at one blow. 

A general appearance of untidiness and dirt, however, 
was conspicuous, not only in her person,'but in her 
attire, and in the cottage and its contents as well. 

■ Indeed, it did not promise to be a very comfortable 
place to sojourn in, but Edgwortli Bess consoled herself 
with the reflection, that if it was not comfortable it was 
safe. 

She felt at fast that she was beyond the power of 
Jonathan "Wild, and that was almost all she cared for. 

In a few words Ned Cantle explained to the woman the 
nature of his wishes, and as he had confidently expected, 
she immediately assented to their wish to take up their 
abode in the cottage for a little while. 


A promise of liberal payment for her trouble had the 
effect of putting the woman in excellent humour, and she 
prepared a meal, which, if not so savoury as might bo 
desired, was nevertheless welcome enough to the hungry 
travellers. 

While they were discussing it, the door of the cottage 
was opened, and a man entered. 

Ned Cantle recognised him in a moment, and a friendly 
greeting took place between them. 

It was the husband of the woman who had entered, and 
eo far a& an unpleasant exterior was concerned they were 
an excellent pair. 

Ho was a burly-looking man with large limbs. 

Ilis face was almost buried in hair. 

His nose stood out from it, and was of a glowing red 
colour, while his forehead was so low as almost to bo uu- 
distinguishable. 

Like the woman, his eyes wero red and fiery-looking. 

Edgworth Bess gave one glance at the new comer,"and 
then averted her eyes in disgust. 

She could not conceal a slight shudder, although she 
tried hard to repress it, for the people, however sinister in 
appearance, were, she thought, disposed to be friendly 
towards her, and she could not afford to make them foes. 

The man was willing enough to oblige Ned Cantle, and 
repeated the permission given by his wife, only ho added, 
they could take up their quarters there as long as they 
liked, provided they paid well for it. 

All this was very satisfactory, but still Edgworth Bess 
could not subdue the aversion which had sprung up in 
her mind on the contrary—in spite of her efforts it seemed 
to increase. 

She pressed them to allow her to retire, and her re¬ 
quest was at once attended to. 

She was shown into a comfortless apartment. 

She shivered as she threw herself upon the rude bed, 
and it was a long, long time indeed before sleep visited 
her eyelids. 

But at last, thoroughly and entirely wearied out, she 
sank off to sleep, nor did slie awake until the day was 
much advanced. 

Nod Cantle and the occupier of the cottage sat convers¬ 
ing together until a late hour. 

In the course of that conversation, Ned Cantle gavo a 
partial account of [the circumstances which had thrown 
him into the company of Edgworth Bess. 

The man’s eyes gleamed when Ned told him that he had 
with him more money than he should require to pay if he 
stayed there a twelvemonth. 

At the same time he added, that in all probability then- 
stay would be short—only a day or two, for Ned Cantlo 
knew nothing of the state of affairs in England, and ex¬ 
pected that Blueskin and Jack Sheppard would arrive in 
a day or two. 

At last they retired; nor did they rise the next morning 
until a late hour. 

After breakfast the man announced his intention of 
going out, and Ned Cantle started up to accompany 
him. 

But Edgworth Bess felt such a horror of being left 
alone in the cottage along with the old woman, that she 
begged most earnestly that be would not leave her. 

Ned Cantle seemed rather loth to give up his projected 
expedition; but he did so, and remained with Edgworth 
Bess. 

The cottager set out alone. 

That day and the next passed away smoothly enough. 

On the morning following, Edgworth Bess ventured out 
alone. 

, She w«s longing for the appearance of her two pro¬ 
tectors, and wondered what had caused them to be so 
late. 

While at some distance from the cottage, she saw the 
cottager joined by three men on the borders of the wood. 

Edgworth Bess shuddered as she, beheld them, so repul¬ 
sive and hideous was their appearanec. 

The four men conversed earnestly together, ana pointed 
several times towards the hut; from which Edgworth Bess 
justly surmised that it formed tho subject of their con¬ 
versation. 

At last they all disappeared among the trees. 

Edgworth Bess had watched them throughout the 
whole of their conference, but they wero so intently occu¬ 
pied that they did not see her* 
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When they were gone, she hasteued to Ned Cantle, and 
told him all that she had seen. 

The intelligence disturbed him; hut he concealed ns 
well as he could the apprehensions which filled his breast, 
for several circumstances had come under his own observa¬ 
tion which had roused his suspicions. 

ITct was cart ful, however, not to alarm Edgworlh Bess, 
for it. might turn out that his suspicious had no founda¬ 
tion. 

He resolved, however, to keep a keen look-out upon 
everything. 

Nothing was seen of the cottager during the whole of 
the day, and towards evening, when it was beginning to 
grow dpsk, Ned urged Edgworth Bess to allow him to go 
upon a kind of reconnoitring expedition, with a view to 
ascertain whether they had any grounds for being afraid 
or not. 

Reluettatly, Bess gave her permission. 

Ned departed, but he was not long away. 

When lie returned, he found that the old woman had 
left the cottage dnring his absence. 

At a glance, Edgworth Bess saw that Ned’s countenance 
wore an anxious, uneasy expression, and she instantly 
fcaied the worst results would happen. 

Ned, however, tried to cheer her spirits. 

But he recollected that he had spoken somewhat incau¬ 
tion Jy about the amount of money he had in his pos¬ 
session, and that the cottager became greatly interested. 

Ned knew him well, for their acquaintance had been of 
long standing. 

He was aware that, although he professed to be a 
woodman, he in reality obtained his livelihood in a preda¬ 
tory manner, and in defiance of the laws. 

But Ned trusted to that honour which is popularly sup¬ 
posed to exist between thieves. 

Ned Cantle’s suspicions were well founded. 

Had he been so lucky as to have possessed a knowledge 
of the precise state of affairs, he would then and there 
have heat a retreat, and never have rested until he was 
i.ir aw. 13 *. 

But, with only his suspicions, it would have been 
nnviso in the extreme to leave a place which had up 
t 1 the present afforded them safe shelter, and might con¬ 
tinue to do so. 

The cottager would have been all right had he been 
ignMant that Ned Cantle carried with him such a large 
t am of money. 

lift the moment he possessed that knowledge he was a 
changed man. 

lie was in league with a gang of banditti, too, who 
infested the forest, and he was bound under a solemn 
oath to make liis leader acquainted with the particulars of 
every chance of obtaining a good booty. 

These banditti, with whom we are destined to become 
better acquainted ere long, bad a secret hiding-place in 
the forest. 

To this the cottager had repaired, and there had made 
a disclosure to his leader of the fact that a man and a girl 
had temporarily taken up their abode in his cottage, who 
possessed between them a large sum of money. 

An attack was at onee resolved on, and the night which 
followed the morning when Edgworth Bess saw the four 
men in consultation was fixed upon for the achievement 
of their purpose. 

With these few words of explanation, we will return to 
our friends in the hut. 

Finding that night was coming on, and that neither 
the. man nor his wife made their appearance, Nod Cantle 
closed the door, and barricaded it as well as he was 
able. 

His heart misgave him slraugely, and lie felt that some¬ 
thing dreadful was about to happen. 

Having secured the door, he went with Edgworth Bess 
to the upper storey of the house. 

There were two rooms—one back and one frout. 

The latter commanded a view of tlio open country 
before the cottage. 

The former looked on to the forest. 

Ned Cantle stationed Edgworth Bess at the front 
window, and told her to be careful to conceal herself from 
the observation of anj-one without, but, at the same time, 
to maintain a vigilant watch, and bade her call him in a 
moment if she saw anything peculiar or suspicious. 

This done, he made his Way to the back window. 


By adopting this measure, he fancied he should ascer¬ 
tain whether or not his suspicions were justly founded^ 
and also be prepared should any attack be made upon 
them. 

The darkness was confusing, and Ned found that ho 
could see but little. 

Still, as ho gazed down upon the ground, he fancied he 
could perceive shadowy figures gliding about. 

The window was a latticed casement, and he deter¬ 
mined to open it quietly to the extent of a couple of 
inches or so. 

He would then be able to hear- 

He did so. 

He opened the window without making the least sound; 
but the moment he did so, the murmur of voices came 
upon bis earn. 

The voices were faint, and the speakers were evidently 
trying to speak as quietly as they could. 

Ned strained his sense of hearing to tlio utmost, in tho 
hope of being able to make out what was said. 

But an occasional word spoken in a higher key, or with 
more emphasis than the rest, was all that reached him. 


CHAPTER CCCCLXII. 

THE BANDITTI MAKE AN ATTACK UPON TIIE COTTAGE, 
AND NED CANTLE MEETS WITH A MISFORTUNE. 

Tins was an unsatisfaetmy state of things, for he was 
quite as badly off as before. 

That the banditti meditated making an attack upon the 
hut was tolerably certain, hut in what manner that attack 
would be made was more than Ned could tell. 

Failing in his attempt to hear what was said, he next 
endeavoured to count the number of the banditti; but 
tho darkness of the night and the manner in which H 103 ’ 
flitted about made this a difficult operation, for he. was 
likely to fall into the error of counting them twice over. 

After repeated trials, I 10 became convinced that their 
number could not be less than seven. 

This would be rather long odds for one man to contend 
agaiust, who had no better place to stand a siege than a 
cottage composed of the frailest materials. 

And besides, the probability was that these seven men 
were not the whole of the force. 

“ I have no one to blame for this but myself,” said Ned. 
“Had it not been for my stupidity in letting him know 
that I had a great deal of money, we should, have been 
unmolested. It is all m 3 - own fault, and I deservo to be 
punished for m 3 - folly.” 

Ned Cantle reproached himself bitterly, but really it 
was an act of thoughtlessness such as almost anyone 
placed as be was would have been guilty of. 

“ It’s no good!” he said. “ I can’t contend against such 
a gang as that. It’s madness to think of such a thing. 
Seven to one is too long odds. However, I will not sur¬ 
render easil 3 ’. I will keep them at bay as long as I can, 
and perhaps I may keep them off until assistance arrives.” 

This was a forlorn hope, but Ned could console himself 
with no better. 

He felt sure, however, that there was no more to he 
learned by remaining where he was, so he stole on tiptoe 
into the front room. 

“IIusli!” lie said, in an impressive whisper. 

Edgworth Bess was seated near the window, gazing 
anxiously out into the darkness. 

But upon the entrance of Ned Cantle she started to her 
feet. 

“ What is amiss ?” she said. “Tell me all; it will be 
bettor than leaving me to guess at it! 1 shall be sure to 

picture worse than the reality !” 

“ 1 will tell you,” said Ned Cantle, “for 3-011 are brave, 
and ought to be made acquainted with 3 -our position. I 
must, then, admit that we are in a situation of extreme 
peril. At least seven men are collected at the back of the 
hut. They are conversing together, and no doubt intend 
to make an attack upon us!” 

“ Are they Wild’s men 

“ Oh no l” 

“ Thank heaven for that!” 

“ They are German banditti ’ 

“What can be their motive for the attack?—what have 
we done ?” 

“ WI 13 -, wc possess money, and they Laow it; and they 
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have made up their minds to wrest it from us by main 
force." 

“ Alas—alas!" 

“Do not despair! If they should make an attack upon 
us—and I can scarcely doubt it—I will keep them at bay 
as long as I have power to do so.” 

“ JSut what chance can you have against so many ?” 

“ Very little, I am afraid.” 

“ Then why resist ?" 

“We might as well do so as surrender. If we are 
conquered, they can but plunder us after all." 

“ But they will be exasperated.” 

“ I cannot help that. Blueskin and Jack Sheppard 
would both be angry if I allowed myself to be robbed 
without making an etfort to defend myself.” 

“ Would they were here !” moaned Edgworth Bess. 

“And so say I,” rejoined Ned Cantle, heartily; “but if 
you will believe me, I expect their arrival every moment; 
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and if I can only keep these wretches off till they do come, • 
all will be well!” ! 

“ Do you think that there is any likelihood of their ap¬ 
pearing before morning?” 

“ I do. They ought to have been here before this.” 

“ Then there is hope ?” 

“ Oh yes !—bnlievo me, there is !” 

Edgworth Bess was silent for a moment, and then she 
said : 

“Toll me, Ned, and tell me truly—do the money and 
valuables you have about you represent a large amount ?” 

“ Yes ; much more than either Jack or Blueskin could 
afford or would he willing to lose.” 

“ If it had not been so much-” | 

“What?" I 

“ I should have advised you to conciliate these j 
men.” I 

“ It would have been useless. They would never liavo * 
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been satisfied until they had wrested ever}' penny from 
us.” 

“ I hear nothing of them.” 

“No, nor I.” 

“ Is not that strange ?” 

I don’t know what to make of it. Let us descend into 
the lower portion of the hut. It is just possible that we 
may then be able to learn something more.” 

Edgworth Bess willingly accompanied Ned Cantle, for 
she did not like to be alone and in darkness. 

Upon reaching the lower room they listened. 

No sound, however, of any alarming character came 
upon their ears. 

A fresh thought occurred to Edgworth Bess. 

Turning towards Ned, she exclaimed : 

“ I do not know whether you can inform me upon this 
point, but I am anxious to have it set at rest.” 

“ What point ?” 

“The money and jewels in your possession. Bkieskin 
gave them to you, did he not ?” 

'‘Yes.” 

“Do you know whence he procured them ?” 

“ 1 do.” 

Tell me then?” said Bess, anxiously. 

“ There’s no harm in doing so that I see. If you must 
know, he took them out of old Jonathan Wild’s house, 
and-” 

Ned was interrupted by a cry of despair, which came 
from the lips of his listener. 

Clasping her hands over her face, sho burst into a flood 
of bitter tears. 

Ned Cantle was puzzled, and as he gazed upon her bis 
looks plainly expressed it. 

He was rather alarmed at the violence of her grief, and 
was at a loss to know how he could soothe her. 

“ What has grieved you thus ?” he said. “ What have 
I done ?” 

“ I understand all!'” moaned Edgworth Bess. “ I can 
comprehend the attack that is now about to be made. Had 
I known before what you havo just told me I could almost 
have predicted it, or at any rate some similar misfortune!” 

Ned Cantle looked at Edgworth Boss with the utmost 
astonishment, and well he might, for what she said was 
quite enigmatical to him. 

“ Explain yourself,” he said, at length. 

In a voice that was broken by sobs and choked by 
tears, sho said: 

“The curse of blood is on it—the curse of blood is on 
it! That money is accursed! We have had Jonathan 
Wild’s money before, and it has always been the means of 
bringing us into difficulties. It is fate ! While we have 
his gold, we shall have nothing but misery and misfortuuo 
—uothing—nothing! I can understand our suffering on 
the ocean now!” 

Ned Cantle shook his head. 

Like most men of his class, he was superstitious, hut 
still ho felt that he could not subscribe to such a belief as 
that. 

But as for Edgworth Bess, she was completely overcome, 
and sank down into a chair, sobbing as though her very 
heart would break. 

Poor girl! her thoughts were travelling back to the 
past. 

She remembered each occasion when her friends 
happened to possess any of the thief-taker's ill-gotten 
wealth. 

Above all, she remembered that morning when the first 
dissentient words which had ever passed between herself 
and Jack Sheppard had been uttered—e very incident con¬ 
nected with that parting came freshly upon her mind, 
and it was not strange that sho should give way to her 
grief as sho did. 

Certainly, it would almost seem as though Wild’s gold 
had some sort of a spell upon it, for whenever they had 
it in their possession, as 3ho had said, some deep mis¬ 
fortune came upon them. 

But in the present instance, when they were menaced 
by so horrible a danger, it was clearly to Wild’s gold that 
the cause was to be traced. 

That, and that alone, by exciting the cupidity of the 
man who occupied the hut, had brought thu banditti 
down upon them. 

Ned Cantle hardly knew how to console Edgworth Bess, 
and so ho turned away and left her to herself, which 


was, perhaps, the most prudent course of action be cou;d I 
have adopted. 1 

Let him have tried as he would, his efforts would not ! 
have been attended with the slightest amount of success. 

Instead of wasting his time, he made his way towards ! 
the door of the hut, in the hope of being able to bear 'i 
something that would enable him to form an idea of what ; 
they were about. 

lint ore he could reach it, he beard some one knock 
loudly upon it, and then a voice said : ( 

“Open—open! Zounds! is the door to be closed j 

against the owner of the place ? Open—open, I say!” 

Ned recognised the voice, but be made no attempt to 
opm the door. 

It was the old man who spoke, the individual to whom 
was most clearly to be attributed the present disagreeable 
aspect of affairs. 

No doubt the banditti thought that by adopting this 
scheme they should be able to gain an eutrance to the 
cottage without any difficulty, and then the inmates of it 
would be completely at their mercy. 

But now that his suspicions were so fully roused as they 
were, it was not likely that Ned would suffer himself to ho 
deceived by so shallow a device. 

The old man knocked again. 

Ned still took no notice. 

After this a silence followed. 

No doubt the banditti were holding a consultation. 

Edgworth Bess had heard the knocking at the door, and 
the sound had caused her to look up, and almost to forget 
her grief, for she was a prey to the liveliest terror. 

Ned Cantle was cool and collected, as indeed he always 
was when the hour of danger was at hand. 

He had satisfied himself that all his weapons wore in 
good order, and he knew ho could do no more towards 
barricading the door than he had done already, and so ho 
awaited the attack that would, he felt convinced, ere long 
be made. 

“ They must bo a set of shrinking, cowardly wretches,” 
he said, “ or they would uot linger as they do! What 
havo they got to linger for?—why don’t they begin at 
once ?” 

Ned Cantle was impatient for the worst to come, and 
yet somehow, as he stood there in suspense, a strange 
fluttering feeling came over his heart, such as he had 
never before felt in the whole course of his existence. 

What it meant he could not tell. 

It was not fear, he was quite sure of that. 

Did it portend something ? 

His position was a perilous one, for how was he to cope 
with such a superior force ? 

It seemed nothing but madness to resist. 

But he was buoyed up by the hope that ere that night 
had passed away, Blueokin and Jack Sheppard would 
make their appearance; and, indeed, had it not been for 
the probability of their arrival in time to rescue, he might 
not have made any resistance. 

As the reader knows full well, his hopo was destined to 
be destroyed. 

It was impossible for either Blucskin or Jack Sheppard 
to succour him iu any way. 

CHAPTER CCCCLXIII. 

NED CANTLE IS SHOT, AND EDGWORTH HESS IS MADE A 
PRISONER BY THE GERMAN BANDITTI. 

“They are suspicious—it is easy enough to see that!” 
said some one, in a growling voice. “They are suspicious, 
and there’s no kuowiug now how much trouble we shall 
ha re!” 

These words were spoken by the captain of the forest 
bandii/i, and wore addressed to the cottager after his un¬ 
successful attempt to gain an entrance. 

He was a singular-looking individual. 

A striped handkerchief was hound in a very peculiar 
manner over his brows and head, and tied in a large kuot 
behind. 

Over his snoulder he wore a belt, to which a ponderous 
sword was attached, while, round his waist was another 
belt, in which were stuck two of the largest and clsmsiest- 
looking pistols that had ever been manufactured. 

The lower part of his countenance was covered with 
shaggy hah - , and though his attire was rather shabby 
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and very much the worse for wear, yet he had altogether 
a very ferocious nud sinister look. 

His faee was bronzed, and bore the marks of many a 
serious wound. 

The men under his control were a lot of bloodthirsty- 
looking villains, and were clad in every possible variety 
of costume. 

It was clear that the discovery that the inmates of the 
cottage wo fully upon their guard was a disagreeable ouo 
for them to make. 

It would havo suited them much better if they could 
have gained a stealthy admission to the hut, and taken 
their victims completely at unawares. 

But now there was no hope of that, for, obtuse as the 
mental faculties of the German banditti might be, yet 
they could not but feel certain that Nod Cantlo suspected 
something wrong was going on. 

“It is no fault of mine!” said the woodman, in rather a 
surly tone. “ When I left, all seemed right enough. 1 
can’t imagine what can have happened to raise their sus¬ 
picions !” 

“But they are raised, arc they not?” said the chief. 

“It isn’t my fault!’’ 

“Did I say it was ?” 

The woodman was silent, and the bandit chief stroked 
his heard and looked doubly ferocious. 

“Ne.ver mind!” he muttered; “we will soon put an 
end to this job! Wc shall have a little trouble, I daresay, 
but, after all, what does it matter ? Wo are more than a 
match for one man and a girl if 

Having come to this valorous conclusion, the bandit 
chief ordered an attack to he made upon the hut. 

The men set about obeying his orders with alacrity, 
but most likely their boldness proceeded from the fact 
that they knew they had only one man to contend against. 

They numbered altogether, including the woodman 
and the chief, about a dozen men, and it did not seem as 
though the enterprise before them would present many 
difficulties to being carried out. 

The men wore anxious, too, for the woodman had given 
them to understand that Neil Cantle carried a large sum 
with him. 

It was an opportunity such as the banditti had not 
had for a long time past. 

Several of them went to the back of the hut, and re¬ 
turned with a large piece of wood, which was evidently 
the trunk of some young tree. 

This they intended to use as a battering-ram. 

Considering the stoutness of this piece of timber and 
the number of men who carried it in connection with the 
frailness of the door which was to be destroyed, they 
seemed to have every chance of success. 

leasing it in their arms in the required position, they 
made their way towards the door. 

Arriving opposite to it, they, at a sign from their chief, 
ran forward with full force. 

The blow was a severe one, but, owing to the admirable 
manner in which Ned Cantle had contrived to barri¬ 
cade the door, it only shook a little in its frame. 

Ned heard these men coming, but ho was not able to 
sec what they were about. 

As soon as the door received that tremendous blow, 
however, he raised both his pistols, and fired them in 
rapid succession. 

The bullets passed clean through the door, and did 
fearful execution among the banditti who carried the 
trunk of the tree, two of whom fell to the earth lifeless. 

This infuriated the chieftain to no slight extent. 

Scarcely had the echoes of Ned Cantle’s pistols died 
away than ho drew the two formidable weapons we havo 
mentioned from his belt, and fired through the door. 

Ned had expected some such reply as this, and he had 
taken good care to remove himself out of danger. 

The bullets from the bandit chieftain’s pistols buried 
themselves harmlessly in tho opposite wall of the hut. 

Once more the bandits raised the trunk of the tree, 
having first removed the dead bodies of their comrades 
( from their path. 

They rushed forward with greater impetuosity than 
before. 

I But tho door withstood this second blow, although it 
shook terribly. 

: Tfee chief occupied Limself in loading his pistols 

ready for future use. 


Some startling German oaths came rattling from his 
lips when ho saw that the second attempt was unsuccess¬ 
ful. 

Ned Cantle fired again, but this time his shots were in¬ 
effective. 

The chief returned them, and then said: 

“Now, my lads, don’t hold back—don’t hold back! 
Forward! Down with the cottage!—level it with the 
earth!” 

But his brave companions still persisted in holding 
back, and one of them ventured to mutter: 

“ They are fiends inside! It is not a man! Two of 
our comrades have fallen already, and who can tell who 
may be the next ?” 

Bang! came another shot through the door, for Ned 
had heard the bandits talking, and had fired in the direc¬ 
tion of the sound. 

Another fell to the earth. 

This made tilings look rather serious, and the chief 
again poured out a string of oaths. 

“ Lot us burn them out!” said the man who had before 
spoken—“ let us roast them out of it, and sec how they 
will like that! Roast them outr' 

“Yes—yes!” said all, with one consent—“roast them 
out!” 

The chief stroked his beard grimly. - 

The means proposed were the best he eould think of, 
for by adopting them ho should bo able to effect his pur¬ 
pose with a greater amount of certainty, and with loss 
danger to life and limb. 

“ Yes—that’s it!” he cried. “ Wo’!! roast them ! When 
they feel the fire, they will conio out fast enough, i’ll 
warrant you!” 

This was quite enough for the men. 

They dispersed themselves hurriedly, and quickly col¬ 
lected a large quantity of faggots that would burn with 
great fierceness when once ignited. 

Ned Cantle heard them at work outside and fired 
through the door in regular succession. 

But the banditti were careful enough to keep out of the 
way of the shuts. 

As soon as a sufficiently large quantity of wood had 
been heaped up outside the door, it was set light to. 

It blazed up instantly. 

The first intimation Ned received of what tho banditti 
were about was the smoke which quickly began to roll 
into the cottage. 

He knew then in an instant what had been done. 

Soon he began to feel the heat of the burning wood, and 
the door began to be consumed. 

Tho hut, however, was chiefly composed of wood, and 
owing to the direction of the wind, the flames spread, and 
with much greater rapidity than the banditti had expected. 

In less than five minutes the whole of the building was 
one mass of flame. 

Edgwortli Bess screamed with terror, as she looked about 
her and saw how she was menaced with a frightful death. 

The banditti had scarcely intended in the first iustaneo 
to burn tho hut to the ground, but now the flames had 
made such progress, all hopo of saving the building was 
at an end. 

Ned Cantle preserved his coolness in a most admirable 
manner. 

The door fell in with a tremendous crash, and when 
it did so, he caught sight of the swarthy forms and faces 
of the banditti. 

In an instant he levelled his pistols and fired. 

Great confusion was the result, and then another pistol 
was fired by the captain of the gang. 

It was a chance aim, but it struck Ned Cantle in the 
throat. 

A piercing shriek hurst from tlie lips of Edgwortli Bes3, 
when she saw her only defender fall. 

She sprang towards him in an instant, and raised ms 
head. 

The blood poured from the wouud in his throat in 
/tnmunse quantities. 

The flames roared, the wood crackled, and tho bandit? 
shouted. 

But Edgworth Bess heeded neither the one nor the other, 
tho whole of her attention was absorbed by Ned Cantle’s 
desperate condition. 

The gallant fellow strovo hard to spe-ak. 

But his voice failed him. 
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IIo could not articulate a word. 

No words of ours can do anything like justice to Edg- 
wortli iloss's despair. 

Hut l»'fore another moment had elapsed Ned Cantlo’s 
head fell hack. 

Hu no longer had the power to hold it up. 

Edgworth Bess was frantic. 

In accents of the wildest despair and grief, sho called 
upon him to look up and speak to her. 

But her appeals were altogether in vain. 

The interior of the cottage was rendered hy the flames 
as light as noonday, and the poor girl could see everything 

I with the greatest distinctness. 

She noted the changing appearance of Ned Cantle’s 
countenance, and sho feared that what she beheld fore¬ 
tokened the rapid approach of death. 

She heard the banditti shouting without, hut she paid 
not tho least attention to their erics. 

Her only friend—tho only person who had either the 
power or the will to defend her—was dying, and dying for 
her sake! 

Hotter and hotter—stifling and more stifling grew the 
air withitn tho hut. 

I Higher and higher mounted tho flames—fiercely and 
more fiercely they burned. 

The interior of the hut was like a furnace. 

The poor girl felt the hot air blistering her cheeks, 
she felt that her lips were parehed, that her tongue was 
cleaving to the roof of her mouth. 

But all she felt concerned about was that the form of 
Ned Uantlc was rapidly stiffening into death. 

His eyes were beginning to assume a glassy look—they 
had already lost all power of expression. 

She Was sure that he was dying—that he was almost 
dead; at any rate, he was insensible to what was going on 
around him. 

What was to become of her ? 

Sho would either perish in those leaping, fiery flames, or 
she. would fall unprotected and unresistingly into the hands 
of tho marauders who had been the cause of all this 
havoc. 

A mist came before her eyes. 

The form of Ned Cantle seemed to be sinking down— 
down so deep, and yet it remained constantly an 1 clearly 
in sight. 

The poor girl’s senses were leaving her. 

Dimly, very dimly, she fancied she heard the roar of 
voices, and the rush of footsteps. 

Then sho felt herself raised in the air—as it seemed to 
her, by some supernatural agency. 

Afterwards she felt lierseh borne swiftly along. 

Then sho felt herself scorched by an intense heat. 

This was so real—so much more vivid than the rest, that 
she was restored to consciousness. 

Sho gave one hasty glance around. 

That glance told her that she had been by some means 
or other carried out of the burning hut. 

The fresh, cool night air blew gratefully upon her 
blistered cheeks, and sho revived still more. 

By whom had sho been rescued? 

Some one was carrying her—she knew not whom. 

But by an effort sho opened her eyes and looked up, and 
as she did so, a wild scream hurst from her lips, and sho 
lapsed into a state of utter unconsciousness. 

Tho hideous face of tho bandit chief was within a few 
inches of her own. 


CHAPTER CCCCLXIV. 

GIVES SOME INFORMATION CONCERNING THE PROCEEDINGS 
OF WILD JUNIOR. 

N pjvek had the good old city of Rondon been in such a 
state of commotion as it was during the week which suc¬ 
ceeded the execution of Jack Sheppard. 

And truly, the events which had occurred ware of a 
character well calculated to raise the popular excitement 
to its highest pitch. 

In the first place there was tho execution of Jack 
Sheppard himself. 

That alone was quite enough to cause an uproar, con¬ 
sidering tho many escapes ho had made and tho daring 
feats he had performed. 

But, then, in addition, thero were tho extraordinary 


incidents which had occurred at the foot of Tyburn Tree. 

They were of an unparalleled character. 

The story of how tho sheriff had been imposed upon by 
an oddly-dressed little man was spread abroad of course 
with many exaggerations. 

In those days tho moans for the rapid transmission of 
correct intelligence did not exist. 

Most reports were propagated by word of mouth only, 
and, as everyone knows, a story never loses anything hy 
telling. 

The wretched apologies for newspapers which were 
then published—resembling the broadsides of a later date 
more than aught else—could not bo depended upon for 
accurate information. 

It was sure to ho some garbled account that they con¬ 
tained, for journalism was then in its infancy. 

Some flaring accounts were given,'wo can assure the 
reader. 

The story about the little man with the odd-looking hat, 
who obtained possession of the dead body of Jack Shep¬ 
pard and carried it off, was so strange a one that it could 
not fail to awake the keenest interest in every breast. 

Tho mystery of the paper the sheriff had received, and 
from which all traces of writing had disappeared, was 
elucidated by coming to the conclusion that tho devil was 
at the bottom of the whole transaction. 

Many were iudeed firmly of opinion that the little old 
man was no other than the evil one in disguise, who had 
come to earry off tho body of his victim, so impatient was 
he to obtain possession of him. 

Monstrous as this story was, it found many believers, 
and would havo found still more, had not the rector of 
St. Martin’s Church communicated tho intelligence which 
lie possessed. 

That at oneo put an end to the idea that thero was 
anything supernatural in the matter. 

lie communicated to the authorities the particulars of 
his singular interview with tho little old man, and it was 
soon found that the description he gave of this character 
corresponded in all material particulars to that given by 
Sheriff Knobbles. 

This established the fact that somo such personage 
existed. 

From what the rector stated, it seemed this singular 
being was some friend of Jack’s, or of Jack’s relations 
rather, and had adopted this scheme to obtain possession 
of tho body. 

There were man}’ who wore under the impression that t 
Jack was not properly dead and buried, but now their 
suspicions wore allayed, for the rector had stated that 
application had been made to him for permission to bury 
the body in St. Martin’s Churchyard. 

He also stated just what our old friend the German 
chemist wished him to state—namely, that the felon’s 
relatives, now that they had got the body, were quite at a 
loss to know what to do with it. 

Confidentially he informed tho authorities that ho had 
gone up to his room after refusing the request that had 
been made to him, and upon looking out of window ho 
had seen some dark figures digging iu the churchyard. 

This seemed to set the whole matter at rest. 

It was at ouco and very naturally concluded that Jack 
Sheppard had been buried in St. Martin’s Churchyard; 
and tho authorities, feeling that they had had bother 
and trouble enough with him already, thought that they 
could not do better than to allow him to remain thero in 
peace. 

In all probability this case of Jack Sheppard’s would 
havo been more looked into, had it not happened at tho 
particular time it did. 

But public attention was just then divided, and well it 
might lie. 

It caused a shock of astonishment to a great many 
persons when they found that Jonathan Wild, the cele¬ 
brated thief-taker, was being sought after hy the poliee- 
oilieers. 

At first it was disbelieved that a warrant had been 
issued for his apprehension, hut it was soon found that 
it was truo enough, and that Jonathan Wild was a fugi¬ 
tive, compelled to fly for his life. 

Fortune had changed with him indeed. 

From being the pursuer ho had become the pursued. 

The account of the thief-taker’s perilous and wonderful 
adventures in the ruins of his own house was devour cl 
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with the utmost avidity, and everybody looked out 
anxiously for fresh tidings. 

It was this which had the effect of distracting the at¬ 
tention of the people at large, and which prevented them 
from dwelling upon tlio details of Jack Sheppard’s execu¬ 
tion. 

Wo can safely say that upon no person in London was 
such an effect produced as there was upon Mr. Noakes, 
the Governor of Newgate, when he learned that a war¬ 
rant was in force against Wild. 

lie trembled, and broke out all over in a cold perspira¬ 
tion. 

His conscience accused him, and he quaked with fear, 
lest he should be the next. 

lie had been mixed np in a great many of Wild’s pro¬ 
ceedings, and he felt that the disclosure of his complicity 
in them would cost him his situation, if not his life. 

Indeed, so greatly alarmed was he that he felt strongly 
tempted to resign his situation, and leave the country 
while ho was able to Jo so. 

But tho governorship of Newgate was such a comfort¬ 
able post that he felt he should not like to give it up with¬ 
out more pressure was applied, and so he resolved to stay 
and face the matter out, for he thought he was perhaps 
after all frightening himself with a shadow. 

lie had confidence in Wild’s resources, and doubted not 
that ho would eventually get the better of his foes. 

So after several hours' reflection, Mr. Noakes got him¬ 
self into a more comfortable state of mind. 

But can the reader imagine tho effect which the intelli¬ 
gence of his father’s danger would havo upon Wild 
j unior ? 

It will be remembered that this worthy son of a worthy 
parent, had been seriously injured in his attempt to detain 
Jack Sheppard and Blueskiu, and in making his escape 
from the burning bouse. 

For some time it was doubtful whether he would re¬ 
cover ; but Wild junior was destined to die a different 
death, and so he got better. 

When he heard about his father ho jumped upright in 
bud with astonishment. 

He never said a word, but, after glaring wildly about 
for a moment or so, fell back. 

He had not swooned. 

As soon as he was alone ho muttered : 

“D—n me, if I didn’t think the guv’nor would get in 
for it some day or other! I always thought it! He is 
such a d—d fool! What shall I do ? His game’s up, I 
feel assured of that! It’s all over with him! He’s going 
down—he’s sinking, and if I don’t look d—d sharp after 
myself I shall sink with him! That will never do, 
though! Let me think. How can I turn this to my 
advantage ?” 

George Wild set his brain to work. 

He hail tho inventive faculty largely developed, and it 
was not long before he made up his mind what to do. 

“ Curse these wounds !” ho said. “ I am afraid they 
will interfere with me greatly. Never mind, they might 
be worse ! I really think I am well enough. I will try 
it, anyhow. If I am not quick, I shall lose the chance !” 

Wild junior at once sot about getting out of bed and 
attiring himself. 

This he found to be no easy task, but he accomplished 
it nevertheless. 

He was very weak, and his wounds and burns pained 
him excessively. 

He felt, however, that it was necessary for him to make 
an effort, or else ho would be involved in the destruction 
that had descended upon his parent. 

Wild junior had decided what to do. 

It gave Mr. Noakes a bit of a turn when he saw him 
coming downstairs, but when Wild junior announced his 
intention of leaving the house, he was exceedingly well 
pleased. 

lie was glad of tlie prospect of getting rid of him. 
Before going, however, Wild junior went into the 
governor’s private office. 

He took up a pen and dipped it in tho ink. 

Then, producing a pocket-book, bo rummaged among 
its contents until he found a small piece of folded paper. 

He chuckled as he unfolded it and smoothed it out 
upon the desk. 

“ Hit, ha ! I thought it would come to this some Jay 
or otner! Oh, I’m a clever chap—very clever ! I am 


always on the look-out for a rainy day! Now, if I had 
not taken the trouble to obtain this slip of paper, I should 
have been done for. As it is, my fortune’s made. I shall 
go abroad and live like a gontloman!” 

Wild junior dipped his pen in the ink again. 

The piece of paper which he had taken from his pocket- 
book was a blank check. 

How he had obtained it none knew but himself. 

“ I wonder what would bo a safe amount ?” he muttered. 
“ I must be careful! If I ask for too much I shall get 
into trouble—perhaps be found out! But then it won’t 
do to ask for too little!” 

Wild junior hesitated, and dipped his pen into the ink 
again. 

“I’ll try twenty-five,” he muttered. “Yes, I’ll try 
twenty-five. I should think there would bo that much, 
and a vory nice sum indeed. Yes, it shall be twenty- 
five !” 

He filled up the check as follows 


“Pay G. Jidlow (my son) twenty-five thousand 
pounds. 

“Nathan Jidlow.” 


“Nathan Jidlow!” said Wild junior, as he put a bit of 
a flourish under the signature—“Nathan Jidlow! What 
a rum name it does look to bo sure! Whoever would 
think that Jonathan Wild could bo spelled out of Nathan 
Jidlow by simply shifting the letters ? Ah! tho guv'nor’s 
clever in his way—oh, yes, decidedly clever—but bo’s a 
d—d fool by the side of me!” 

With this very diffident remark, George Wild carefully 
blotted the cheek. 

He then held it up and examined it carefully. 

“All right!” he said, after a pause. “All right! 
There’s no mistake about that! It could not look moro 
genuine! Ah! what a good thing it was now that I 
should fill up my spare time by practising to write like 
the guv’nor—it’s come in useful! How clever I must 
have been, too, to find out what bank he put his money 
into, and that the account was opened in the name of 
Natlinn Jidlow, and not Jonathan Wild ! Ah ! that was a 
glorious discovery, and when I made it I felt I Could not 
rest until I had got a blank check. I knew it must come 
in useful some day or other, and tho day lias come !” 

Satisfied that all was quite right, Wild junior par. tho 
chock into his pocket-book again and prepared to start. 

“ Twenty-five thousand pounds!” ho mattered, as ho 
went along tho street in tho direction of the bank. “ A 
swinging sura that, and no gammon! Now, 1 must bo 
careful in the extreme not to excite suspicion !” 

George Wild was quite right. 

Jonathan had taken the precaution to provide against 
a rainy day, by depositing in a bank a very largo sum of 
money. 

It was done in tho name of Nathan Jidlow—a name 
formed, it will bo found, by the transposition of tho letters 
in his own name. 

This was an additional security. 

He fancied ho had kept this a secret from everybody, 
but, as we have seen, bis son somehow or other mauagod 
to find it out. 

He did not know how much there was in the bank to 
Jonathan Wild’s credit, but ho believed it was something 
over twenty-five thousand pounds. 

This was a handsome sura, and he would be satisfied 
if he could obtain possession of it. 

llis father might then—to use George’s own words— 


“ take his luck.” 

There was one precaution which Wild had taken that 
militated against him, and turned in his son’s, favour. 

The money deposited ho had made up his mind not 
to touch until compelled by adverse circumstances to do so. 

He was afraid he might find it impossible to go to the 
bank himself, and so certain did lie feel about keeping the 
whole affair a profound secret, that he left instructions 
that when a cheek was presented the cash was to bo given 
to the bearer without hesitation or delay. 

By adopting this plan Wild thought he was making 
himself quite secure, for as he would.never apply for the 
money except upon an emergency, it might have beeu 
awkward if tho bankers bad refused to lumd over the 
money to anyone but the depositor 

And so wo see Wild suffered for liis own cleverness.. 

Wild junior was not acquainted with this interesting 
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fact, and he entered the bank with considerable trepida¬ 
tion. 

With an assumption of great case and confidence, he 
deliberately took out his pocket-book and hauded the 
| cheek to the clerk. 

{ He was somewhat alarmed when he saw the clerk, after 
J glancing at the check, carry it into a private oflice that 
I was divided from the hank by a half-glass partition. 

Wild junior fixed his eyes apprehensively upon the door 
through which the clerk had passed. 

After the lapso of about a minute, which y»med an 
age to George, an elderly gentleman with a bald head 
emerged, and came towards that portion of the counter at 
which he was standing. 

“ You say you are Mr. Jidlow’s son ?" said the elderlv 
gentleman. 

“Yes, sir,” returned George, calmly. 

“ All right! How will you take it—gold or notes ?” 

“ Notes.” 

“Very good. Please to write your name on the back 
of the check, and then all will be right.” 

George Wild was so excited that he could scarcely hold 
a pen. 

But, mustering up his courage, he wrote “George Jidlow” 
on the hack of the check, and ten minutes afterwards left 
the bank with a roll of mites in his pocket, amoundug to 
the sum of twenty-five thousand pounds! 

CHAPTER CCCCLXV. 

BLUESKIN AND JACK SHEPPARD START OFF IN QUEST OF 
EDGWORTH BESS. 

Having glanced in succession at the various characters in 
this narrative, it now becomes our duty to revert to the 
proceedings of Blueskin and Jaok Sheppard. 

Alas! a sad discovery awaited them at that ruined hnt 
on the borders of the forest! 

The reader will remember that, under the guidance of 
the deformed son of the Widow Graacht, Blueskin and 
Jack Sheppard had travelled from Amsterdam, and when 
we saw them last thev had arrived at a spot from which a 
view of the forest could be obtained. 

Towards this they now proceeded at a quickened pace. 

Upon closer approach, however, they perceived a cloud 
of smoke rising, apparently, from the ground. 

Jack Sheppard was the first to perceive it, for all the 
way he was on the look-out to catch sight of the cottage 
containing Edgworth Bess. 

He remembered their last parting, and reflected that, 
since then, they had been allowed no opportunity of 
having an explanation with each other. 

Now that the moment was, as he, believed, at hand, he 
trembled violently, and wondered how she would receive 
him. 

With these thoughts passing through his mind, he kept 
a sharp look-out before him, and caught sight of tho 
wreaths of smoko. 

“Look, Blueskin!” he said. “What is that yon<?«r? 
What can be the meaning of that smoko ?” 

Blueskin looked, but he could give his companion no in¬ 
formation; and yet, as he gazed, ho felt his heart sink 
( within him. 

He turned round towards their elfish-looking guide. 

But he shook his head, and this was the only reply they 
could elicit. 

Whether ho meant that he did not understand the 
question put to him, or whether he did not know what 
the smoke meant, was rather hard to say. 

Both Blueskin and Jack, without knowing exactly 
why, were much depressed in spirits. 

Nevertheless, they advanced even more quickly than 
before, and seemed altoge^ner unconscious of fatigue. 

When within a short distance of the wood, the elf-like 
boy uttered a strange cry, and rushed forward. 

Our friends followed him. 

I They more than suspected something was amiss. 

The boy bounded on before them at a speed of which 
they would have believed him incapable. 

In spite of all their efforts they could not overtake him, 
nor would ho attend to any of their demands to pause. 

When he stopped, it was near the spot from which the 
smoko ascended. 

lip glared around him in evident dismay, and then 
i he cried, in his peculiar gut tural voice: 


“ Here was the cottage-•” 

“ Here ?” thundered Jack. 

“Yes.” 

“ Then, where is it now ?” 

The boy shook his head. 

Jack Sheppard clasped his hands over his eyes. 

“Again disappointed!” ho murmured. “Shall I ever 
see her again?” 

Blueskin turned towards the guide. 

“ Tell ine again !" he exclaimed. “ Are you sure tkis 
is the place where the cottage stood ?” 

“ Yes, yes—quite sure I” 

“ What can have happened ? What can have reduced 
it to ashes ? Can you tell us ?” 

The boy shook his head. 

Jack Sheppard gazed sadly upon the smouldering ruins 
that alone served to mark the spot whero the cottage had 
stood. 

What could have happened to Edgworth Bess now ?” 

Ho never suspected the true state of affairs, nor any¬ 
thing half so terrible. 

Not so much as a wall was loft to show that the ruins 
were those of a human habitation. 

“ The conflagration has been recent,” said Blueskin. 
“This fire, probably, has not been burning many 
hours.” 

“ But where is Edgworth Boss ?” 

“ There I am puzzled.” 

“ She is lost!” 

“ Nay, do not give way either to despair or grief! You 
must not forget that eho was under tho immediate 
protection of Ned Cantle, in whom I have every confi¬ 
dence.” 

“ But the fire ?” 

“ May be the result of an accident.” 

Jack shook his head. 

Somehow, although he wished to do so, he could not 
bringTiimself to believe that this was the true cause. 

“If so," Blueskin continued, “Ned would remove her 
to some place of safety.” 

“But he would bo here to tell us where they had 
gone.” 

“ Perhaps he has not had time.” 

“My heart is heavy, Blueskin. I am afraid there is bad 
news in store for us.” 

“ I fear so too.” - 

“ How are we to find out what has occurred ? Tell me 
what is tho best thing wo can do! I had looked forward 
to this moment for so long! I had counted so much upon 
this meeting—that—that ” 

“You feel yourself incapable of anything like clear 
thought.” 

“ I do—I do!” 

“ And I don’t wonder at it!” 

“But you, Blueskin—you will try and think?” 

“I will!" 

Just as Blueskin spoke, the boy, who had been searching 
about, uttered a cry which had tho effect of immediately 
attracting our friends’ attention. 

“ Here—here!” he cried, in a hoarse voice. 

Blueskin and Jack hastened towards him. 

Ho was pointing down at some object which was half 
buried by the debris of the lire. 

It looked like a human form. 

Our friends at oneo set about the task of removing tho 
rubbish ; and, when they had done so, they found that 
their suspicions were well founded. 

It was a human form. 

Badly burned and scorched, though, it was; and it had 
almost lost all signs of humanity. 

“Good heavens!" exclaimed Blueskin, suddenly—“it 
is—and yet, it cannot be—yes—yes, it is Ned Cantle!” 

Blueskin was right. 

It was the body of Ned Cantle they had discovered. 

Jack (Sheppard bent forward, and a groan came from hfs 
lips. 

“What are we to think of this?” he said. 

“I am perfectly bewildered! I know not what to 
think!” 

As he spoke, Blueskin stooped down in order to make a 
closer examination of Ned Cantle’-s body. 

The result of this was that he saw the ghastly-looldiig 
wound which the pistol-bullet had inflicted in Ned's 
neck. 
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“ There hns been foul play here!” he said, as he per¬ 
ceived it. “Bu.t ta "whom to attribute it I know not!” 
“Jonathan "Wild! It is his work 1” 

“ I can scarcely think that,” said Blueskin, doubt¬ 
fully. 

“Oh yes, it is that villain’s work! He has spies 
everywhere ! He must have seen her! Ho has slain Ned 
Cantle, the pool’ girl is once more in his power, and all 
that we have done has been done in vain!” 

Jack Sheppard’s grief was dreadful to witness. 

Blueskin could not help thinking that the thief-taker 
was at the bottom of this outrage, simply because he could 
not think of anyone else who would have the least motive 
to bo guilty of it. 

And yet, if he believed this, he felt that he should be 
compelled to give Jonathan Wild credit for more cleverness 
than he believed him te possess. 

Could he but have fixed the deed upon anyone else, 
Blueskin would have dismissed from his mind all idea 
that Jonathan Wild had anything to do with it. 

But he could not think of anyone whose purpose it 
could serve to slay Ned Cantle, carry off Edgwortli Bess, 
and burn down the hut in which she had taken refuge. 

“ His pockets have been turned inside out!” he said at 
length, addressing his companion. 

But Jack paid no attention to his words, 
lie was wholly absorbed by his deep grief, and was 
past heeding any trivial circumstances. 

In his own mind he felt convinced that Edgworth Bess 
was once more in Jonathan Wild’s power, and such being 
the case, his position was much worse than it was before. 

He would not be able to return to Loudon now without 
running the greatest risk. 

But the thought which gave him the greatest anguish 
was that Jonathan Wild would inform Edgworth Bess 
that he (Jack) had been strangled at Tyburn. 

lie would give the world to keep that knowledge from 
her, for if she was to know it, ho felt that ho would rather 
the information should come from the lips of anyone than 
from those of his enemy the thief-taker. 

That would bo horrible. 

The appearanco of the place was wliat might be ex¬ 
pected from Jonathan Wild. Indeed, everything seemed 
to point to the fact that he, and he only, had been guilty 
of the deed. 

Where was Edgworth Bess now ? 

Perhaps, Jack thought, on her way to England, in the 
safe custody either of the thief-taker himself or somo of 
his myrmidons. 

While Jack Sheppard was suffering himself to be the 
prey of these agonising feelings, Blueskin was bendiug 
over the body of Ned Cantle. 

Ho deeply regretted his untimely fate, and although he 
had known him but for a short time, yet Ned had shown 
himself to be a stanch, sincere friend. 

Blueskin was already deeply indebted to him, and had 
hoped that they should be companions together in those 
bright days which ho hoped and anticipated were not far 
off. 

But that hope was defeated. 

Ned Cantle was a corpse. 

Beyond question, he had received his death-wound in 
defending poor Edgworth Bess from her enemies. 

Not until he had fallen would the persecuted girl be in 
the hands of her foes. 

Blueskin pul his hand upon the body, and found it was 
quite warm. 

There was nothing surprising in this, for the ashes and 
rubbish with which he had been partially covered, would 
have more than sufficed to keep up the temperature of his 
body. 

As a kind of forlorn hope, however, Blueskin placed his 
hand over bis friend’s breast, and as bo did so he fancied 
he could detect a faint fluttering movement. 

Directly ho was sensiblo of it, ho called out: 

“Jack—Jack! He lives—he lives!” 

“ Who ?” asked Sheppard, absently. 

“Why, Ned Cantle, to bo sure!” 

“ Does ho ?” 

“ I hope and believe se. H he does, wo shall be able to 
learn what has happened, and to what extent our sus¬ 
picions are justified.” 

Hearing these words, Jack came closer to the prostrate 
body. 

1 _ 
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“ Water—water!” cried Blueskin. “ Fetch some water! 
If wo sprinkle some of that upon him, and pour a little of 
this brandy down his throat, ho will probably bo restored 
to consciousness.” 

The deformed boy, understanding that water was re¬ 
quired, led the way to a well at the hack of where the hut 
had stood, and from which the inhabitants procured their 
supply of this necessary fluid. 

Jack brought some in a pail. 

A portion was cast upon Ned Cantle’s face, and the 
strong shudder which ran through his frame proved 
clearly enough that life was not yet extinct-. 

Blueskin had provided himself with some brandy, aud 
he cautiously poured a little down Ned Can tie’s throat. 

It was swallowed, though with grc.it difficulty. 

Then Blueskin had the satisfaction of seeing him open 
liis eyes. 

He shuddered again. 

Blueskin bent over him. 

“ Do you know me ?” ho said. 

Ned nodded. 

“ Too late—too late !" ho murmured faintly. 

“I know that, but speak—tell us—whore is Edgworlh 
Bess?’* 

“ Alas—alas 1” 

“ Where is she ?” 

“ Gone—carried off 1" 

Jack groaned. 

This he imagined was confirmation of his fears. 

“Where—by whom ?”asked Blueskin. “Huwcainoyon 
shot? Who burnt the cottage down ?” 

Ned Cantle made several efforts to speak. 

But he could not. 

A gasping noise came from his throat. 

He gazed into Blueskin’s eyes with a peculiar meaning. 

Our friend understood he wished to bo raised up. 

He lifted bis bead. 

Then, after another effort, Ned spoke. 

“ Ger-Ger-man banditti!” lie sahl, gasping at every 
syllable. “ Edgworth Bess—carried off—into—forest— 
there, there I” 


CHAPTER CGCCLXVI. 

JONATHAN WILD ItUNS SOMH AWFUL P.I.SKS, AND IIA3 A 
FECULLVU ADVENTUliE. 

It is high time that wo took a peep at the proceedings of 
Jonathan Wild, who was last left in such a truly fear¬ 
ful position. 

From tho top of the wall Wild looked down into flip 
yard mauy feet below him, and felt how pleased he should 
be if lie could only reach it. 

There was a house beyond the yard, and if he could but 
enter that and leave it unperceiveil, ho would succeed m 
destroying all clue. 

After that, ho told himself, he should be able to 
rest. 

Oh, how pleasantly that simple little word sounded 
in the cars of the thief-taker! 

What a pleasure it would be if he could only lie down 
aud repose liis weary limbs ! 

He felt spent with tho exertions he had already made, 
and wai quite ceriain that lie. could not continue them. 

The injuries he had sustained in falling from the top of 
the arch into the street were truly fearful, and no one sa ve 
the possessor of that iron frame could have put up with 
them as he did. 

Still he suffered excruciating pain, and every time he 
drew his breath fresh agony was inflicted* 

Although no bones were broken, he was terribly 
bruised and shaken. 

Not a single limb in his body had escaped. 

Strong as his inclination was to descend, Wild look' d 
doubtfully when he saw how far the yard was below him. 

After his last experience, ho was not exactly in the 
humour to risk another fall. 

And yet he had no other choice. 

He must either descend or remain where he was and 
fall into tho hands of his foes. 

Ho could not tell how soon they would be upon hu 
track. 

He shuddered. 

“It is a frightful depth!” he muttered, “and yet— 
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curses on thorn—I must descend! Let me see if there is 
anything I can grasp by which I can assist myself!” 

The thief-taker crawled further along the wall. 

Coming presently to an angle of it. he looked down. 

A cry of joy almost escaped his lips when he caught 
sight of a water-butt. 

This was more than he had hoped for. 

Without another moment’s delay, he lowered himself 
down, and found that his arms were long enough to en¬ 
able his feet to rest on the edge of the butt. 

Having gained this position, his further progress was 
easy enough, and in less than a moment he was standing 
in the yard, which was an enclosed place Laving an area 
of about half a dozen yards. 

Now that he was down, Wild could see much better 
about hint, and almost the first object upon which his eyes 
rested was a door. 

He glided quickly towards it. 

lie placed his ear against the panel and listened. 

But though lie strained his sense of hearing to the ut¬ 
most, he could not distinguish the faintest sound that 
would indicate the presence of anyone on the other side 
of it. 

So far all was well, and with a trembling hand he 
raised the latch and pushed open the door to the extent of 
about a couple of inches. 

Finding no notice was taken of this, he felt himself 
emboldened to enter. 

lie opened the door swiftly, entered, and closed it after 
him, almost without causing a sound. 

The passage of the house into which ho had intruded 
was profoundly dark. 

No one seemed to be about, and the tbief-taker, after a 
brief pause, ventured to advance. 

A faint reflected light fell full upon tbe various objects 
before be bad taken many steps, though from what source 
it proceeded he could not tell. 

In all probability Lis eyes were becoming accustomed 
to tbe darkness. 

At length lie perceived a fanlight over the front door, 
and through this came a feeble light. 

This was a guide to him in his progress. 

lie rested his hand on the balusters of tbe staircase 
that led to the upper portion of the house. 

But the silence of tbe grave continued to prevail. 

Bo silent was it, that Wild felt it would bo some relief 
to him to whisper bis thoughts. 

“I am luekv,” he said—“very lucky! Surely all is 
well now ! This place is silent. No one is about. The 
front door is only a few paces distant. I can hear nothing 
of my foes. Perhaps I have already eluded them. At all 
events, wheu I have passed out of that door into the 
street, all clue will be lost. Oil, curse these pains—they 
seem as though they would pull me to the ground!” 

Jonathan was really suffering extreme pain, for the in¬ 
juries he had received seemed to tell upon him more aud 
more. 

lie clutched the baunisters tightly for support, and then 
feeling a little stronger, he strode towards the front 
door. 

But even here, although ho was, as lie thought-, so near 
to freedom, his caution did not desert him. 

Upon placing his car against the panel, he caught the 
sound of a footstep in the street. 

Perhaps it was that of some chance pedestrian; but 
still, if it was, it would be good policy of him to wait 
until he had passed by, because if no one saw him leave 
that bouse, the better it would be for him, as bis chief ob¬ 
ject was to leave no clue behind by which he could be 
followed. 

He listened to the footstep. 

“ Curses on him!” exclaimed Wild, suddenly—“ he is 
coming nearer. Yes, yes—ho is coming nearer l” 

There could be no doubt about it. 

The footstep was eertaiuly approaching, for as Wild 
listened, it souuded plainer and plainer in his cars. 

“It is some one coming to this house!” said tbo tbief- 
taker, in accents of alarm. “ Can it be possible that any¬ 
thing so unlucky is about to happen? No, no 1 And 
yet, yes—ho comes!” 

Wild could uo longer cheat himself into the belief that 
the footstep he heard was not rapidly approaching tho 
bouse. 

It was a man's step. 


[ He could tell that by the confident, decided manner in 
which the foot was placed upon the ground. 

He heard the man ascend the steps, and pause just out¬ 
side the door. 

Wild felt hiraself become bathed in perspiration. 

Was lie after all about to be discovered? 

The person outside did not knock. 

After a little while, Jonathan heard a key thrust rather 
impatiently into the keyhole. 

“ lie is coming in—now what shall I do ?” asked the 
thief-taker. 

While lie asked himself the question, he recovered his 
composure, and decided upon the course of action he 
would pursue. 

Like a shadow he stole along the ball until he came to 
tbe foot of a flight of stairs. 

Up these he went backwards, one at a time. 

The thief-taker thought that in all probability the new 
comer would enter one of tho rooms ou tho ground floor 
before he ascended the stairs. 

If so, all would be well. 

He had only to remain where he was for a few minutes, 
and then when sileuce reigned again to descend, creep 
along the passage, open the door, aud be off. 

“The door is only on the latch, then!” murmured the 
tbief-taker, as the uew comer entered. 

The man elosed the door behind him with a bang. 

The sound caused Wild to start violently. 

But his heart sank when he heard him begin to bolt 
and otherwise secure the door. 

This man was evidently tho last one to come in, and ho 
1 was making all secure before lie retired to rest. 

Wild mounted a step or two higher. 

Having fastened tbe door, the man came blundering 
along the passage. 

The tbief-taker now began to wonder whether the man 
would enter one of the rooms oil the ground floor as ho 
fancied ho would. 

Suppose he ascended the stairs, how then ? 

Wild had not thought of that, and he fairly held his 
breath with suspense. 

Almost instinctively, as it seemed, the thief-taker, as 
the man approached the bottom of the staircase, went up 
higher and higher. 

In another moment his worst fears were confirmed, and 
he cursed himself for having adopted the plan he had. 

Now that it was too late, he saw clearly enough that ho 
had made a mistake. 

He ought to have entered one of the rooms on tho 
ground floor. 

Or even if lie hail stood behind the. door, with his back 
pressed closely against the wall, ho would have escaped 
detection. 

If he had done this, how easy it would have been for 
him to have slipped out! 

It was no good, however, to vox himself with thinking 
about that. 

All his attention was required in taking measures to 
elude the observation of this man. 

As we have said, tbo further he advanced along the 
passage, the higher Wild went up the siairs. 

Whatever lingering doubts he might have bad concern¬ 
ing the man’s destination were now dispelled. 

lie began to ascend the staircase. 

The most horrible imprecations rose to the thief-taker’s 
lips, but bo did not dare to utter them. 

Oh, how delighted he would have been if he could have 
in some way compassed this man's destruction ! 

He felt almost liko some wild animal thirsting for 
blood. 

lie was obliged to conquer the inelination, because he 
could not think of any means by which ho could slay this 
man without running the risk of creating an alarm. 

Up tho stairs he went—not backwards now as he had 
doue before, but forwards, so as to make the best of urs 
way with the smallest possible amount of noise. 

He bad got the start, and maintained it easily. 

Jonathan Wild thought bo could not do better than 
continue to mount the stairs, allowing the man to follow 
him, and not pause until the man had entered oue of the 
rooms. 

The reason Wild did this was beeanso lie feared to open 
one of tbo doors, lest be should find the room occupied by 
some one. 




An immediate discovery would be the result. 

Accordingly Wild felt himself driven higher and higher 
op the stairs. 

The ma.n did not pause on any of the landings, but con¬ 
tinued to make his ascent at one regular speed, as though 
he knew he had a certain height to go, and that it was 
best done deliberately. 

Ob, the st&t© of mind in which tho thief-taker was at 
this moment! 

Just when he had felt himself on the very verge of 
completing his escape from the officers. 

Just when he was congratulating himself that all was 
well—that he had thrown his pursuers oil the track, and 
that he should he able to obtain that rest ot which he lelt 
so badly in want, the entrance of this man had spoiled 
ail. " * 

If he had been just a littlo bit earlier, or just a little bit 
lator. all would have been right enough. 

Jonathan could not help making these reflictions, aua 
yet they aggravated him almost beyond endurraej 
No. 93.—lii.uiiSKus’. 


But all was to no purpose. 

Up the stairs the man came, and Wild was compelled to i 
ascend before 1 im. 

The attic region was now very close at hand. 

Things would have to como to a crisis soon, if a change | 
was not made. ( 

Wild began to grow desperate. 

Every moment that was thus wasted was of tho utmost 
consequence to him. 

The police officers would extend their researches, and he j 
might be tracked to the house in which ho now was 
before he could leave it. 

It cursing could have killed anyone, the man who was 
mounting on tlio stairs would have been a dead man longago. 

But curses were impotent. 

Only one more flight of stairs remained, and up these 
W ild went. 

These stairs only led to the garrets. 

It was just possible that the raau might pause on tfc' 
lauding below. 
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Jonathan was only ablo to retain this hopo for about a 
minute. 

In tho same dodged, deliberate manner as before, tho 
man continued his ascent, so now it was quite clear the 
topmost story of the house was his destination. 

Wild could scarcely hare believed that it was possible 
for him to be so trappod. 

At last he found ho could go no higher. 

He must either stand and face the matter out, or take 
refuge in one of the attics. 

Tho lattor was tho course Wild resolved upon. 

He felt that it was folly for him to hesitate about which 
I door he should open. 

It was a perfect matter of chance, and he might just as 
well take one as the other. 

Stretching out his hand, he felt for the latch of tho door 
j nearest to him, and raising it, stepped into the 
beyond. 

I A faint cry of alarm and astonishment saluted his ears 
as soon as he closed tho door behind him. 
j Jonathan had not expected to find the attic tenanted, 
> and when ho found it was, the discovery gave him a bit 
of a shock. 

Before he could do more than just notice that a woman 
was sitting down by the fire engaged in sewing, the door 
was opened, and the man who had caused Wild all this 
difficulty by following him up the stairs entered. 

“IIullo!” he said roughly. “What’s the meaning of 
this? Who the devil are you ?” 

The last part of the speech was addressed to Wild. 

The woman utterod a faint scream, and started to her 
feet. 

Nothing would have given the thief-taker so much joy 
as to have slaughtered these two persons on tho spot. 

But it would uot do just then to give way too much to 
his feelings. 

He must dissemble. 

Ever fertile in invention, and over ready to see tlio best 
way out of a difficulty, the thief-taker decided instantly 
what he should say and how lie should act. 

The man who had entered had seized him rather roughly 
by the collar of his coat, as ho made the inquiry wo have 
rer r led. 

But Jonathan mado no attempt to shake it off. 

In quite a calm voice he said : 

“ If you won’t excite yourself, I will tell you how you 
can earn a largo sum of money.” 


CHAPTER CCCCLXVII. 

FOLLOWS TI1E FALLEN FORTUNES OF JONATHAN WILD. 

The contrast between theso two men was really quite re¬ 
markable. 

The man who had just entered was in a state of furious 
excitement. 

Jonathan Wild was perfectly calm. 

lie did not move a muscle while he uttered tho words 
with which tho last chapter concluded. 

' It was only an assumption of calmness, however—no¬ 
thing would have given him greater pleasure than to 
have strangled the man upon the spot. 

Bnt it was necessary to dissemble. 

He felt that upon this new comer depended his life and 
liberty. If he could win him over to bis interests, well 
and good; but if he failed, and tho man raised au alarm, 
his fate would bo sealed, fur the officers would «j'i ; ckly 
upon him. 

After Jonathan had spoken, the man stood perfectly 
still, glariug at him as though he did not comprohend 
what had been said. 

Perceiving this, Jonathan repeated his words : 

“You can earn a largo sum of money in a very little 
while,” ho said, “if you will bo silent and obey my in¬ 
structions.” 

“What do you want me to do ?” 

As be spoke, tho man released the held which he had 
taken upon the collar of Wild’s coat. 

The thief-taker immediately put his hand into his 
pocket and drew out a hamlful of gold. 

Pressing it into the man’s hand eagerly and quickly, ho 
continued in the same calm even tone : 

“Take that as an earnest—as a small portion of the 
amount you will earn." 


Tho man looked surprised, as well he might, for he could \ 
not conceive what service ho could render to anyone that 
would be worth evon as much money as ho had already 
received. 

The woman, too, whoso countenance at first bore an ex¬ 
pression of alarm, came a step nearer, and gazed upon 
what was going forward in speechless amazement. 

“Now,” said Wild, “ what I want you to do is to hide 
me somewhere, and if auyono comes to inquire whether 
you have seen a person answering to my description, you 
must answer No!’’ ! 

The man whistled. j 

“ Oh!" he said, “ I see it all now plain enough—tne grabs I 
are after you-’ 

Wild nodded j 

“ lo is so,” he said; “ but if you feol inclined, you can j 
assist me to escape, and put a good sum into your pocket 
at the same time.” I 

“ Well, I don’t mind if I do,” said the man; “ but first of j 
all, I should like to have a look at your face ; I fancy I ! 
know your voice, but I cannot recollect who you are.” j 

“ Never mind the light," said Wild, more hastily than j 
ho had yet spoken. “ There is no timo to lose. First of all 
show me a hiding-place; if you don’t, you will lose tho 
chance of earning the money I have promised.” 

A miserable little oil lamp was burning on tbo chimney- ' 
piece. j 

The wick wanted trimming badly, and it scarcely served i 
to light the wall close to which it stood. 

While Wild was speaking, the man strode hastily across 
the room and took it up. 

Trimming the wick with his fingers, ho hastened back 
to tho spot upon which Wild stood. 

He held tho lamp aloft, so that its principal rays fell upon j 
the countenance of the thief-taker. 

“Jonathan Wild!” exclaimed the man, in the utmost 
astonishment. “I thought I knew your voice. You don’t 
mean to say the grabs aro after you ?” 

Jonathan Wild had the greatest difficulty in subduing 
bis passiou. He was ready to bite his tongue off, so angry 
was he, to think he should havo told the man what he had. 

But it was in vain to regrot; tho words he had spoken 
could not be recalled. 

“ dome, come,” he said, “are you willing to assist mo ? 
Yes or no ? Delay will be fatal to me—every moment I ex¬ 
pect to hoar the officers upon the stairs.” j 

“ And a good iob too,” said the man. “ Here, take your 
money—I would not aid you to escajw for a thousand times > 
as much as you possess. Do you romembor George 
Wood?” 

“Nevermind George Wood,” said Wild. “Thiuk again; 
you will find that it will answer your purpose best to 
accept my offer." 

“George Wood was my wife’s brother,” said the m:u, • 
fiercely; “you did not’knowjthat, Jonathan Wild. Yoti ; 
know well you gave false evidence against him, and h id j 
him executed at Tyburn last year.” 

Wild uttered a growl. _ j 

He felt strongly tempted to rush forward and with one j 
blow put au end to this man’s life; but his position v. .is 
e o truly desperate that he felt he dared not do so. 

As he had said, he expected to’hear every moment tho 
officers on tho stairs, and after the delay that had already 
taken place, he felt certain that his only chance of escape ( 
was to win this man over to his interests. 

This seemed no easy task, for immediately after ha ving 
spoken, the man placed his back against the door, a id 
taking a formidable clasp-knife from his pocket, said : 

“Jonathan Wild, you will remain here until tho officers 
arrive. The day of vengeance has come at last! I thought 
»it would come, but I never dreamt that you, who had ’ 
hunted so many poor fellows about, would come at last ' 
to be hunted yourself. You are my prisoner, Jonathan 
Wild, and if you escape, it will be after you have killed 
me!” . i 

The thief-taker began to despair of effecting his pur¬ 
pose. _ i 

Bruised as he was.from head to foot, and suffering tho 
most acute bodily pain, as well as being thoroughly ex¬ 
hausted by the exertions he had been compelled to make 
to savo himself from capture, he felt himself unequal to a 
struggle with this man, who was much superior to him in 
height and weight. j 

Convinced that all was lost without this man secreted 
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him somewhere, Jonathan Wild still continued his 
efforts. 

Sharper means he felt, convinced must be resorted to. 

Before the man could guess what ho was about to do, 
Wild sprang across the room to whore the woman was 
Standing. 

She seemed ready to die with fright. 

Wild seized her roughly by the hair, and thrusting tho 
muzzle of a pistol with still greater roughness into her 
ear, he turned towards the man and said: 

“ If you come a step nearer to me I will fire. Now, then, 
will you aid me to escape ? If you refuso, at that very 
moment your wife breathes her last!” 

The man appeared quite overcome by this sudden pro¬ 
ceeding ; ho had never expected it, and he stood with his 
back to the door, wondering what he should do. 

That Jonathan Wild would not hesitate to keep his 
word he felt certain. 

One glance at his bloodshot eyes and feroeious coun¬ 
tenance was proof that he would bo guilty of any atrocity. 

The man hesitated and lowered his knife. 

As for the woman, she was so overcome by the horror 
of her position that she uttered a low cry and fainted. 

Jonathan Wild still retained his savage grasp upon her 
hair, and by this moans prevented her from falling to the 
ground. 

“Now,’’said the thief-taker witha grin, “will you accept 
my terms ? If you refuse, you will be the murderer of your 
wife, not me—recollect that.” 

What reply the man would have made is hard to say, 
but at that moment the trampling of many footsteps on 
the stairs and the hum of voices came 'plainly to the ears 
of the thief-taker. 

“Curse you!" he cried savagely, “it is too late; but for 
your folly, I might havo been saved. Take that for your 
pains!” 

Uttering these words, Jonathan released his hold of the 
woman’s hair, and rushing forward with the pistol still in 
liis hand, he struck the man a violent blow on the head 
with it. 

He dropped down as though shot, for he was not prepared 
for this sudden attack, his attention being directed to the 
noise upon the stairs. 

There was a key sticking in the lock of the door, and 
perceiving this, Jonathan turned it quickly. 

Having done this, he turned round and looked about 
him. 

“ What shall I do now ?” he said. “ Ourso these fools, 
what trouble they might have saved ! I am now no better 
off than I was at first—not so well, indeed, for I had more 
strength then than I have now.” 

The thief-taker was in truth terribly exhausted, and lie 
dashed the perspiration impatiently from his brow. 

“ They are coming up!” he continued. “ They will 
soon bo here ! How can I escape ? There is no place 
where I can conceal myself; I should be discovered in a 
moment! How can I escape ?” 

He advanced to the centre of the room, and as ho did 
so, perceived in one corner of the ceiling a trap-door, such 
as might be found in almost svery house in London, to 
enable persons to escape in case of fire. 

“ That is the only way,” said Wild, as he looked upon it. 
“The roofs! Yes, that is my only chance—I must once 
more take to the roofs!” 

This trap-door was indeed the ouly outlet from the attic, 
and reluctant as he was, Jonathan was compelled to avail 
himself of it. 

Just under this trap-door was a chest of drawers. 

To mount upon these took Wild but a moment, and 
then he found that he could without difficulty reach tho 
opening above. 

He doubted, however, whether he should hav? strength 
enough to draw himself up. 

While he hesitated, he heard the officers reach the attic 
door. 

They tried to open it, but finding it was fast, knocked 
loudly and impatiently upon it. 

That knocking seemed to infuse fresh strength into 
Wild’s limbs. 

By one sudden effort ho drew himself up through tho 
trap-door. 

He was now in tho open space between the tiles and the 
ceiling of the attic. 

Replacing quickly the trap-door he had removed, Wild 


stood upon it, and raising his arms, felt about him for the 
one above. 

He had considerable difficulty in removing this second 
trap-door, which was fitted into the roof itself. 

The bolts were so rusted into their sockets that lie could 
scarcely withdraw them. 

When at length he succeeded in doing this, he had to 
raise the trap-door itself, and this was almost more than 
his strength could accomplish, for on tho outer _.ido tho 
trap-door was covered with lead. 

A sudden crash, telling him that tho attic door had been 
forced open, and the certainty that in another moment j 
his foes would be upon him, oudowed him with the strength 
of desperation. 

With one sudden push, he removed the trap-door, and 
scrambled out upou the tiles. ‘ 

1’anting violently for breath, and with a deadly feeling 
of faintness about his heart, Jonathaa Wild crawled slowly •! 
up the sloping roof. \ 

Oh, how ho cursed his evil fate! 

His previous adventures on that eventful night had 
sieken&il him of tho roofs. 

In spite of all his efforts, ho had never been able to reach 
tire street unperceived. 

Could he but do this, he felt that all would be 
well. 

Reaching the highest portion of tho roof, ho slowly let 
himself down on the other side, but ate he had gone a 
a yard he heard his foes emerging from the trap- 1 
door. j 

“It is all over!” he gasped; “it is all over! I may as J 
well give in now, and let them take me. I cannot escape ! 

In another moment they will be here !” 

While muttering these words, he still continued his 
efforts to slip down the roof, and just as ho hail finished | 
he caught sight of an attic window at no groat distance. 
Despairing of making his escape, and yet anxious to pro¬ 
long his capture as long as possible, Jonathan made a rush 
towards this attic window, and reached it before tho officers 
gained the summit of the roof. 

Fortunately a stack of chimneys concealed him from 
their view, and with nervous haste he set about unfasten¬ 
ing this window. 

To do this was an easy enough task, and had ho been 
less agitated than he was at that moment he would have 
opened tho window in half the time he did. 

As it was, however, he managed to creep into the attic 
un perceived. 

He would have given much if he could havo recruited 
his strength by a few moments’ rest, but that was im¬ 
possible. 

Hastening across the attic, which fortunately for him 
was vacant, he reached the door. 

lfo passed through it,'and closed it after him quickly. 

He now found himself at the head of a flight of stairs, 
and leant over the bannisters and listened. 

Rut all was perfectly silent. 

The inhabitants had doubtless hours ago retired to 
rest. i 

With a silent and yet rapid tread Jonathan descended 
the stairs. 

The next flight was carpeted, and so lie was able to 
descend without fear of creating an alarm. 

All now depended upon his speed. 

Ho had succeeded much better than he could Lava j 
anticipated, and could he but reach the front door and i 
gain tho street he would have one more chance for his 

life. _ J 

The houso was as silent as though it was uninhabited, 
and in a very few minutes ho reached the passage leading ' 
to tho front door. 

lie paused upon tho mat at tho bottom of tho stairs and 
listened. 

To his joy, ho was unable to hear tho officers descend¬ 
ing, which was what he fully expected. 

Perhaps they had continued along the roof; perhaps 
even the attic window had escaped their notice. 

Hope ouee more entered his heart. 

Only one obstacle stood between himself and the open 
air. 

That was the front door. 

To undo the fastenings would be very easy, and then he 
would be at liberty. 
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CHAPTER CCCCLXVI1L 

JONATHAN WILD SUC CEEDS IN ELUDING HIS FOES, AND 
HUSHES AGAIN INTO THE LION’S MOUTII. 

Half a dozen steps took Jonathan Wild to the front 
S door. 

One by one he removed the bolts and the massive chain 
that was placed across it. 

All that remained was to turn the key in the lock, and 
this he did as slowly as possible. 

Despite his care, however, a sharp snap followed, which t 
t sounded to him almost like the report of a pistol, 
i It was his fears that had exaggerated the sound. 

Reassured by the silence which followed, he turned the 
j handle and opened the door cautiously to the extent of 
about a couple of inches. 

He peeped out. 

j The street was quite deserted. 

■ He listened, but no footfall betokened the approach of 
any chance pedestrian. 

Rendered bold not only by this but also by the silence 
I which prevailed in the interior of the house, Jonathan 
Wild opened the door a little wider and glided out into 
the street. 

But before he could look about him, or decide which 
direction he should take, a loud whistle soundod in his 
ears, and the next moment ho felt himself seized by some 
one with an iron grasp. 

"With a cry of despair he wrenched his head round, and 
saw that it was a police officer who had seized him. 

Another whistle sounded not far off, and then came a 
hast} - rush of many footsteps. 

“ Give in, Wild !” said the officer who had captured him ; 
‘don’t attempt to resist;' you cannot possibly escape; 
give in quietly—you have caused us trouble enough 
already.” 

The thief-taker uttered a growl such as one might ex¬ 
pect to come from the throat of some wild beast upon 
finding itself in the toils of the hunter. 

But he did not take the officer’s advice. 

So far from it, he commenced a desperate struggle, 
l Seizing the officer by the throat with great suddenness, 
he throw him off his balance, and he fell heavily to the 
ground. 

Ilis head came into violent contact with the kerbstone, 
and then Wild felt the officer’s grasp relax. 

Without waiting for more, he scrambled to his feet and 
darted off just as a body of police officers came round 
the corner. 

The loud shout which they gave at once let him know 
that he was seen. 

Although so fearfully exhausted, Jonathan Wild would 
not succumb. 

He felt that it was foolish of him to attempt to outrun 
] the officers. 

The chase could only terminate by his capture. 

But, for all that, he bounded onward at a speed that 
Was really surprising. 

He turned swiftly round the first corner he came to, 
and then round the next. 

For an instant his pursuers were out of sight, but this 
was no advantage to him, for be could see no place that 
would afford him shelter. 

One thing greatly in his favour was, that he was 
intimately acquainted with every court and alley in that 
portion of London. 

In former times, when he had been the pursuer, he had 
often known a fugitive double upon him and escape, and 
he hoped that he might be successful in doing so. 
j He would have been almost certain to succeed had he 
r.ot been in such a dreadful state of weakness; but now 
bn felt at every step as though he could not possibly take 
! another. 

He bounded on, turning and winding at every few 
yards, and yet pursuing one general direction. 

! Suddenly, as he turned a coruer"iuto a street he heard 
the clatter of a horse’s hoofs, and looking up h saw a 
horseman approaching at a steady trot. 

Jonathan uttered a cry of satisfaction. 

Rushing forward, he seized lno horse by the bridle and 
! Drought him to a standstill with so much suddenness that 
the rider, who was unprepared, was almost thrown out of 
. the saddle. 

9 Perceiving that lie had lost his balance, Jonathan seized 


the leg nearest him, and by a slight effort succeeded in 
burling him to the ground. 

The rider lay motionless in the road, but before Wild 
could mount the officers were in sight. 

They guessed in a moment what he was about, and 
rushed forward with redoubled spaed. 

But they wore too late to detain him. 

Springing into the saddle, Jonathan turned the horse’s 
head round and struck him fiercely with his heels in the 
flanks. 

it was a high-spirited animal, and unused to such 
treatment. 

It snorted and gave a sudden bound forward, but Wild 
was an accomplished horseman, aud sat as firm as a 
rock. 

By every means in his power he urged the horse on¬ 
ward, but there was no necessity for him to do so, for the 
creature galloped on at the top of its speed. 

In a second, as it seemed, the officers were left behind, 
and then Jonathan directed his course eastward, but ho 
would not permit the horse to abate its speed; he knew 
well enough that the officers would not be long in pro¬ 
viding themselves with horses, and the pursuit would be 
begun again with fresh vigour. 

The further he got off the better. 

So exultant was he at this unexpected deliverance from 
a position of so much peril that ho could not refrain from 
shouting aloud. 

The frightful sounds which came from his throat terri¬ 
fied the horse exceedingly, and panting and trembling, it 
flew onwards at a speed that was absolutely terrific. 

Wild forgot now all the perils and hardships he had 
undergone; ho was only conscious of the delightful fact 
that ho had escaped, and that every moment was taking 
him further and further out of tho reach of his pursuers. 

In a little while London was left behind ami the open 
country gained. 

From time to time the thief-taker turned his head and 
looked back, but upon no occasion did he see the least 
signs of liis pursuers. 

“ Escaped !” he said to himself. “ Yes, I have escaped 1 
I am free now, and if I was only a little stronger—if I 
was not in such frightful pain—I would quickly take such 
steps as would make my capture impossible.” 

After galloping for nearly an hour without hearing or 
seeing anything of his foes, Wild paused. 

He felt that for the time he was safe. 

He had left no trail behind him by which he could be 
tracked, and lie had reached a place which ho fully 
believed would afford him safe shelter for a considerable 
length of time. 

He had paused in Plaistow Marshes. 

At the present day this place is rarely visited, and a 
hundred and fifty years ago more rarely still, and tho ex¬ 
tent of the marshes was three times greater than it is 
now. 

The [soft oozy ground was thickly overgrown with 
osiers and that species of vegetation which thrives in a 
swampy soil. 

It was not a very pleasant place in which to take up 
his quarters, but Jonathan Wild did uot miud that—he 
only bore in mind the fact that it was fjife. 

Dismounting, he led his horse to a place where the vege¬ 
tation was thickest and rankest. 

Here he paused, and having secured the horse, he took 
his knife from his pocket and cut down a large quantity of 
osiers. 

These he placed upon the wet, soft ground, crossing 
them over and over until he had made quite a pile. 

Upon the top of this he flung himself, an i lay pro¬ 
foundly still. 

Day was just beginning to dawn, but Jonathan had 
little fear of being disturbed. 

Weeks and weeks might elapse before anyone visited 
that dismal spot, and he only intended to remain there 
for a few hours in order that he might obtain the rest of 
which lie stood so much in need, and determine upon his 
future proceedings. 

He would have given anything if he could have closed 
his eyes and then and there gone to sleep, but the horrible 
pain occasioned by the fall he had had made it im¬ 
possible. 

He tossed about and tried in vain to find a comfortable 
position. 
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Oh, the agony he suffered then! It was, however, hut a 
foretaste of what was to come. 

Could he but have seen into the future, he would have 
ceased all further efforts and put an end to his exist¬ 
ence. 

At last, about sunrise Jonathan sauk off to sleep. 

For several hours his slumber was profound; he was 
unconscious of everything. 

His mind was rested before his body, and his brain 
began actively to work. 

Dreams of the most fearful character occupied his 
mind. 

The whole proceedings of the past night were in 
imagination begun again, and so vivid was the vision that 
Jonathan Wild felt all those terrible s/msations to which 
ho had formerly been a victim. v 

With a start and a scream he awoiu 

For some moments he glared about him in astonishment. 

He could not recollect what had happened, nor imagine 
where he was. 

Soon, however, all came back to him, and then a perfect 
storm of imprecations came from his lips. 

He ceased when he became a little calmer. 

He wag surprised to find that night was so close at 
hand, and it was some time before he could bring himself 
to believe that he had slept a whole day. 

He was afforded much pleasure by discovering that his 
pains were by no means so acute as they had been, though 
when he moved some of his limbs the agony was almost 
more than he could bear. 

Still he was better, and that imparted a feeling of great 
satisfaction to him. 

He laid down again upon the osiers and strove to think 
clearly over his position, and to decide what would be the 
best course for him to adopt. 

“ And this is the end of all,!” he murmured. “ Foiled at 
the last moment—foiled when I had succeeded—when I 
had triumphed over every obstacle—when my future 
course was as clear before me as it was easy. There no 
longer existed any difficulty in the way of carrying out 
my plans—all had gone well; and then to be foiled in a 
manner I least expected!" 

The thief-taker was silent for some minutes. 

No doubt it wus a bitter reflection for him to make. 

The reader will remember how on his walk back from 
Tyburn he had felicitated himself upon the fruition of all 
his schemes, and then this sudden and unexpected reverse 
had come upon him. 

“ Ii was well,” he said, “ that I had the forethought to 
provide against such a contingency as the present. I must 
for ever abandon all thoughts of accomplishing the one 
grand scheme of my existence. I must give my whole 
attention to escaping from my enemies. 

“I will leave England, but before I go it will be 
necessary for me to obtain possession of that wealth which 
I have so cleverly sequestered, and which will enable me 
to live in affluence in some foreign land. 

“ Yes; that will be the end of my career. I had hoped 
for a better termination, but it is not to be. I will be 
satisfied, for it might be worse.” 

From these words it will be seen that Jonathan was 
fast resigning himself to his fate. He was, in fact, making 
a virtue of neeessity. 

As he had truly said, it would require the whole of his 
thoughts and energies to escape from his foes. 

The authorities had resolved to use every effort to 
capture him and bring him to justice, for it was felt that 
it would be monstrous for such crimes as Wild bad com¬ 
mitted to go unpunished. 

JIad Jonathan then and there set about leaving the 
country, there is very little doubt he would have been 
successful, but be felt that he could not go until he had 
obtained that sum of money which he had deposited in 
tho bank in the name of Nathan J idlow. 

He fancied he would have but little difficulty in doing 
this. 

Of course he would have to be very cautious. 

llis first step would be to return to London unporccivbA 
and thero disguise himself in such a manner as to escape 
detection. 

Then, according te the arrangements which he had 
made at the time when he deposited the money, he would 
be able to go over in person, or he could obtain the money 
by sending a messenger with the oheck. 


Which of the courses he adopted would depend on 
circumstances. 

Jonathan made up his mind, however, that he would 
leave his present place of concealment, and make his way 
by a circuitous route to London, and when be arrived 
there ho imagined it would be time enough for him to 
consider what to do next. 

CHAPTER OCCOLXIX. 

THE POLICE OFFICERS DRIVE JONATHAN WILD FROM HIS 
PLACE OF REFUGE. 

Having come to this conclusion, Jonathan Wild rose to 
his feet. 

He made his way to the stunted tree to which he had 
secured his horse, and having untied him, led him by tho 
bridle through the marshes to the open ground. 

The walk was not a long one, still it tried Wild’s powers 
to the utmost. 

He could scarcely believe that he was so weak, and 
when he reached firm ground he was so exhausted as to 
be unable to mount his steed. 

The injuries he had received in his terrific fall from the 
top of the archway began to make themselves more 
severely felt than ever. 

Some of his joints he could not move at all, and every 
time ho drew a longer breath than usual, the agouy was 
almost more than he could bear. 

This showed that he had received internal as well as 
external injuries. 

Clutching the saddle with both hands, he rested his head 
against it. 

He was so utterly overpowered that he could not move. 

Had his enemies been at hand, his capture now would 1 
have been easy enough. 

Jonathan remained for some time in this position. 

By degrees the frightful feeling of lassitude which had 
come over him to some extent passed away. 

At length, raising his head, he looked about him for 
some mound or slight elevation upon which he could 
stand and by this means more readily mount his horse. 

Bat as far as he could see the ground presented one 
uniform dead level. 

Looking piercingly about him, he at length espied at no 
great distance the trunk of a tree lying in a horizontal 
position upon the ground. 

Towards this he led his horse, and having brought him 
alongside of it, he after several efforts managed to seat 
himself in the saddle. 

“Thank heaven,” he murmured to himself, as he 
gathered the reins in his hand, “ that is over ! Now I am 
once more mounted I don’t care, but I am weaker than ever 
I imagined myself to he. I fancy now I shall have to put 
off my journey to London until I am stronger and better; 
but I shall see—I shall see!” 

Uttering these words, Jonathan urged his horse forward- 

But he soon found the motion, easy as it was, caused 
groat pain, so that before he had gone many yartl3 ho was 
compelled to reduce his horse’s speed to a walk. 

The feeling of exhaustion, which ho hoped would pass 
away, rapidly increased, and several times he had a narrow 
escape from falling to the earth. 

“I must halt somewhere,” he said to himself. “I 
must look out for some lonely, unfrequented place, where 
I can stay with safety. It would he the height of folly 
for me to proceed to London while I am in this condition. 

“ In this part of the country, I shall surely find some 
inn, with little or no trade, where I can take up my 
quarters for a few days. I have money, and I shall be 
ablo to pay them liberally for their trou >le. That must j 
be it. I must be caveful, though, where I stop.” 

Jonathan Wild felt better, and even stronger, after hav¬ 
ing determined to rest for a brief period. 

Guiding his horse across a large meadow, he came at 
length to a little gate, which ha opened and passed 
through. 

Thislod him into a narrow winding lane, both sides of 
which were fringed by a low hedge. 

At a slow walk, he continued along this lane for a con¬ 
siderable distance without seeing the least sign3 of a 
human habitation. 

He came at length to a place where another lane inter¬ 
sected the one he was travelling, at right angles, and at 
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one of the corners formed by the junction of these roads 
stood a small old-fashioned-looking inn. 

This was just the place Wild had desired to find. 

The country around was flat, and as far as he could see 
there was not a single dwelling. 

Coming closer, he saw that there was suspended in front 
of the inn a truss of straw, which signified that there was 
accommodation both for horse and rider. 

Jonathan stopped before the front door, and ho had 
scarcely done so when the landlord and a bandy-legged 
old man whom he took to be the ostler made their 
appearance. 

In this out-of-the-way place, Wild had little fear of 
being known; still, as a precautionary measure, he dis¬ 
guised his voice when he spoke. 

It was what would be considered a light night, but still 
the darkness was great enough to pro cent anyone observ¬ 
ing him closely. 

The landlord and the ostler saw that there was a man 
on horseback, and that was about all they could make 
out. 

“ Can I put up here for a few days said Wild. “ I have 
been thrown from my horse and bruised and shaken a bit. 
A day or two’s rest will put me right, if I can have it.” 

Of course the landlord was willing and able to accommo¬ 
date his customer. 

lie brightened up and looked quite brisk when he heard 
Wild speak, for trade was slack at the inn; being in such 
a lonely spot, it was very rarely that so good a customer 
stopped before the door. 

“ Help me to alight,” said Wild, 11 for I feel so stiff, that 
I can hardly move a limb. Be careful,” he added, *■ for I 
am badly bruised.” 

Not without some trouble he was lifted from his horse. 

The pain caused by this process was most excruciating, 
but Wild bore it like a martyr. 

When he reached bis feet, however, he could not sup¬ 
press a loud and starting groan. 

“Dear me!” said the landlord, “you must be very bad, 
sir—you have given me quite a turn. Hadn’t I better send 
for a doctor ?” 

“ No, no; a doctor would do mo no good; restis the only 
thing that I require!” said Wild, quickly. 

“ Very good, sir!” returned the landlord, “ you know beet 
of course. Lean upon my arm and I will lead you indoors. 
Jim, take the gentleman’s herse to the stable.” 

The ostler obeyed, and Jonathan Wild, leaning heavily 
upon the landlord’s arm, passed into the inn. 

He was glad to seat himself in an arm chair. 

“There!” ho said, “let me bo now a bit to recover 
myself.” 

“ I will get your bed-room ready, sir,” said the landlord. 
“ Would you like anything before you retire to rest ?” 

Wild reflected. 

lie had no appetite, and still less inclination to eat, and 
yet he remembered that very many hours had elapsed 
since he had partaken of either food or drink, and he was 
well aware that without these natural wants were attended 
to, his weakness would increase rather than otherwise. 

This decided him, and he ordered the. landlord to bring 
in a supper. 

Of this he partook heartily, and then, after having drank 
a quantity of brandy, that quite startled the landlord, he 
retired to rest. 

Upon gaining the room, Wild bolted the door. 

There was no lock upon it, and in order to make it more 
secure, he drew his sword and lodged it in a peculiar 
manner under one of the panels. 

This done, he flung himself upon the bed dressed as he 
was, and in consequence of his deep potations and ex¬ 
treme fatigue was soon asleep. 

In this inn Wild remained several days without the 
occurrence of any event of a particular or alarming 
character. 

He rapidly grew stronger and better, thus proving that 
be was right when he said it was only rest that he re¬ 
quired. 

During his stay in this quiet place he had an excellent 
opportunity of reviewing his pusitiou, and calculating the 
chances which he had of ultimate escape. 

It was, however, with a deep sigh that he admitted to 
himself that he must henceforth abandon those schemes 
ft-r his aggrandisement which had of late occupied so 
much of his attention. 


There was little to inspire him either with hope or 
confidence. 

The only consolation he could find was in the thought 
that if he had failed in bo many things, he had succeeded 
in wreaking his vengeance upon Jack Sheppard. 

Jonathan took good care to keep himself out of sight. j 

There was ouly the landlord who saw him, and it was j 
evident from his manner that he had not tho slightest 
suspicion as to tho identity of his customer. 

It was on the evening of the fifth day when Wild—feeling j 
stronger, in less pain, and in better ’spirits than he had 
been since his arrival—was sitting at the window of his 
room, which commanded a view over the country in the 
direction of London. 

While looking out listlessly he chanced to perceive in 
the distance some huge, dim, moving object. 

A glance was sufficient to show him that this was a 
troop of mounted poMce. 

Upon making the discovery he started to his feet, and 
opening the window, strained his feyes to the utmost, in 
order to watch the movements of those who his heart told 
him were his enemies. 

It was beginning to grow dark, and objects in tho 
distance looked dim and indistinct; still he saw, or fancied 
he saw that these horsemen were mounted police officers, 
and that they were approaching the inn. 

As may be expected, this discovery filled him with the 
utmost alarm. 

“What shiill I do?" was the first question that pre¬ 
sented itself to his mind. “ Will it be better for me to 
remain where I am ? The landlord has no suspicion, and 
I may be perfectly safe. H I leave the inn I shall most 
certainly bo seen.” 

It was not for long, however, that he suffered himself to 
be puzzled. That fertility of invention for which he was 
so remarkable had not deserted him, and he quickly 
determined how he should act. 

Putting on his hat, he opened tho door of his room and 
descended the stab's. 

In the passage he met the landlord, and in a voice that 
was perfectly calm, Wild said: 1 

“ I am just going to look at mv horse. It is very likely | 
that I shall leave to-morrow, for I feel myself almost well 
now.” 

“ You will find him all right, sir,” said the landlord. 

U I have no doubt of that,” replied Wild; “ only, having 
nothing else to do, I thought I would go and look at him. ’ 

“ Certainly, sir, you are quite welcome. Shall I go with 
you ?” 

“ No; I can find my way myself readily enough,” said 

Wild. 

With these words on his lips ho passed out of the back 
door of the inn, and crossed the yard. 

The ostler was leaning against the stable door, smoking 
a pipe, and upon seeing Wild approach, he touched his 
hat and stood aside. 

Wild stopped, and said with great abruptness: 

“ Do you want to earn a guinea ?” 

The question was one which probably had never been 
addressed to the ostler before, for he looked at Wild 
with great astonishment. 

f Of r coursc you want a guinea!” said Wild, without 
giving the ostler timo to reply. “ And I will toll you 
how to earn one in less than five minutes. First of all, 
put the saddle and bridle on my horse." 

This was an order that the Ostler fully understood, and 
he obeyed with alacrity. 

“So far so good,” said Wild. “And now the only thing 
you have to do, is to go to the front of the inn and look if 
you can see any mounted men approaching. Be quick and 
firing word back to me, and when you have done that you 
will have earned the guinea.” 

The ostler looked surprised, as well he might, but never¬ 
theless he shuffled off across the yard to the front of the 
inn. 

He was only absent for about a moment. 

Wild determined to be prepared for the worst. 

All his pistols he knew were carefully loaded, and in 
readiness for immediate use'. 

He led the horse to the door of the stable, and by the- 
time be had done this the ostler returned. 

“ Well ?” said Wild, 

“ There’s some horsemen coming along the lane, for 
certain,” replied the ostler. 
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“ Are they far away ?” 

“ They be just by Sykee’e farm, sir.” 

“ How far s that?" asked the thief-taker, impatiently. 

“ But little more than half a mile, sir.” 

“ Are they so close ?” 

“ They are a good deal closer by this time, sir; they 
were by Sykes’s farm when I stood at the front.” 

“ And they are coming towards the inn ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Here’s your guinea, then—you have earned it! Now 
help me to mount” 

The ostler obeyed. 

“ Is there any back way out of the yard ?” was the 
thief-taker’s next question. 

“ No, sir. There is but one way, and that is under the 
arch yonder.” 

The ostler pointed, as he spoke, to the archway tb&t 
led from the yard to the front of the inn. 

Wild uttered an oath. 

Looking round him, howeTer, he saw that the yard was 
only divided from a meadow by a wooden fence. 

It was a good height, but Wild resolved to run tho risk 
of leaping it. 

It was better to do that than to attempt to pass under 
the archway, because if he did he would be seen by the 
officers the instant he emerged. 

If he could only succeed in clearing this fence, he stood 
a chance of getting away unperceived—or, at any rate, he 
would have d. good start of his pursuers. 

The ostler shook his head when he saw Wild back his 
horse and then prepare to leap over the fence. 

Evidently he believed that the thing was impossible. 

But the horse was a good one, and full of spirit. 

Wild struck him fiercely with his spurs, and with a 
snort of pain the noble creature flew forward, and, giving 
one tremendous bound, jumped clean over the fence. 

Wild preserved his seat with great skill, although the 
horse descended with quite a sharp shock. 

Just as the horse leaped, there was a loud shout which 
came from many throats, and then a party of police 
officers, some twenty in number, dashed under the arch. 

They were just in time to see Wild disappear. 

With cries of vexation, they turned their horses’ heads 
round again, and started off in pursuit. 

But by the time they gained the meadow, Wild was a 
long way ofi and they could only just distinguish a dark, 
shadowy mass flitting rapidly over the open country. 

CHAPTER CCOCLXX. 

JONATHAN WILD OUTRUNS THE OFFICERS, AND OBTAINS 
A CAPITAL DISGUISE. 

When the whole of the events connected with the at¬ 
tempt to capture Wild became known, a universal feeling 
of horror and detestation was excited in the breasts of 
everyone. 

As for the police officers, they were in a state of the 
greatest exasperation. 

The losses and injuries that Wild had oaused were very 
great. 

Several men were dead,, and many others sorely 
wounded. 

Never before had such a desperate resistance boon 
made. But the authorities determined not to be dis¬ 
couraged, and to use every effort to bring the daring 
offender to justice. 

Wo have already stated that, Wild was fhe object of 
popular dislike, and these events which had just occurred 
increased the feeling tenfold. 

Large rewards were offered by the Government for bio 
apprehension, to which other sums were added by private 
individuals, among them Lord Ingestre, who had neither 
forgiven nor forgotten Wild’s behaviour in connection 
with the diamond necklace. 

The gentleman who Wild had so violently deprived of 
his horse and hurled into the roadway, was killed upon 
the spot, in consequence of his head having come into 
violent contact with a large stone. 

When Wild galloped off in the manner already related, 
the officers soon lost all trace of him. 

On the following morning, however, a large body of 
lice officers assembled upon the spot where Wild had 
cn last seen. 

They then separated into troops and dispersed themselves 


over the country, searching in every direc4' >n for tho 
fugitive. 

But though they made numberless inquiries, they failed 
to elicit any information, for it will be remembered that 
Wild neither saw nor spoke to anyone during his rapid 
flight. 

It was one of these detachments that Wild saw ap¬ 
proaching the inn. 

The officer in command had no idea that Wild had 
taken np his quarters in that particular inn, but it was 
the only house for miles round, and he led his men to¬ 
wards it for the purpose of obtaining a brief rest, and 
also to elicit what information he could from the landlord. 

Seeing the gateway which led from the front of the 
inn to the stables, the officers trotted under it without 
hesitation. 

Just as they entered, however, they caught sight of 
Wild leaping over the fence, and so they uttered that loud 
cry which made the fugitive aware that he had been seen 
by his enemies. 

* When the police officers saw what a good start Wild 
had got they did not despair of capturing him. 

All that was requisite for them to do was to keep him 
in sight. 

This promised to be difficult, for Wild’s figure became 
more and more indistinct each moment, although the 
officers urged their horses forward by whip and spur. 

But the animals were tired. 

They had travelled many miles without rest or food, 
and consequently were not equal to a long and rapid 
gallop. 

Here Wild had the advantage, for his horse, whieh was 
one of great mettle, had had several days’ entire rest and 
plenty of good corn, so that he flew onward over the 
level ground almost with the rapidity of a racehorse. 

Wild chuckled with satisfaction when he saw hew 
rapidly he was gaining on his foes. 

He urged his horse onward by every means he could 
think of, for he knew that his safety depended upon his 
getting out of sight of the officers before they were joined 
by a fresh party. 

The night was dark, for the sky was entirely covered 
by dark clouds, and the wind made that low, moaning 
sound which is so often heard before rain. 

All this was in the thief-takers favour, and hope took 
firm possession of his heart. 

Presently he paused. 

He was on a piece of slightly-elevated ground, and he 
looked back in the direction he had just come. 

But his earnest gaze failed to detect the slightest sigud 
of the officers. 

“ One more escape!” he said, as he urged his horse on 
again. “ I have fairly distanced them. But I must be very 
cautious now 1 No doubt they are trying their utmost to 
effect my capture, but they will fail! I will follow @ut 
my original intention. I will make my way to London, 
disguise myself, obtain the large sum of money which l 
have deposited in the bank, and then leave England for 
ever •” 

Little did Wild think that ho was making this fright¬ 
fully perilous journey to London for nothing. 

little did he dream that his delectable son had been 
beforehand with him, and had drawn out to within a few 
pounds all the money which he had placed in the bank 
under the name of Nathan Jidlow. 

Had anyone told him that this had been done, he would 
have refased to credit it, so firmly persuaded was he that 
no one but himself knew anything of the transaction. 

And so Jonathan Wild ran into the lion’s mouth. 

l!y the loneliest road he could think of he made his 
way to London. 

He took every precaution to avoid being seen. 

It was close upon daylight when Jonathan stopped in 
a narrow street leading out of the Kent Road. 

He had reached this point of his. journey without 
seeing or hearing anything of the officers, and without, 
as he firmly believed, having attracted the notice of any¬ 
one. 

No one was stirring in that little by-street at this 
early hour. , 

The house before which he halted was one that differed 
in no way from those adjoining it. 

All the inmates had apparently retired to rest, for there 
was no light at any of the windows. 
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It was a small shop, but the shutters were all closed. 

Juiiathan Wild, however, alighted from his horse, and 
pulled a bell, the handle of which was almost concealed 
in the door-post. 

He rang it twice and then waited patiently. 

After the lapse of a few minutes, a little wicket in the 
door itself was opened and a face appeared at the aperture. 

“ Let me in 1” said Wild, as soon as this face appeared— 
“let me in, I say! You know better than to refuse!” 

The man who had opened the wicket no sooner heard 
the thief-taker’s voice than he uttered a groan. 

“ Be quick!” said Wild. “ I cannot stay here all day. 
Let me in at once, or it will be the worse for you !” 

With another groan the man withdrew his face from the 
wicket, and set to work removing the fastenings of the 
door. 

Then he opened it, and wild pushed his way in, drag¬ 
ging his horse in ■with him. 

“Now shut the door, Jack Powell!” he cried, “and be 
quick about it!” 

It was clear that Jonathan possessed some sort of power 
over this man, for he obeyed him, though as it seemed 
reluctantly. 

The door was closed and fastened, and then Wild said: 

“You know me, Jack ?” 

“ I do, Mr. "Wild,” was the reply. 

The words were followed by another groan. 

“You must serve me!” said the thief-taker. “ I am in 
need of such service as yon can render. If yon aid me, 
and you can do so easily, I will agree to hold you free 
with respect to the past; but if you refuse, you know that 
I can, by uttering half a dozen words, have you arrested, 
condemned, and executed at Tyburn !” 

The man trembled, and his teeth chattered as he 
said: 

“ Don’t talk about that, Mr. Wild—please don’t!” 

“ 1 don’t intend to do so. only I thought it would be 
necessary to remind you of it. 1 am in a little difficulty 
now —to you it may seem a serious one, but 1 shall get 
through it all right. You must not fall into the mistake of 
supposing that my power is at an end; I am still free to make 
an accusation. You know it can be done anonymously, and 
I am the only person who can do it. You are also aware 
that if the accusation is made, the proofs will be found, 
and a host of witnesses will come forward immediately.” 

“ I know all about that, Mr. Wild!” said the man, in 
more abject tones than before. “ You need not remind me 
of anything; and I only wish that I could forget all about 
it, even for half an hour; but I cannot—the recollection is 
always before me, even when I am asleep.” 

“That is no fault of mine!” growled Wild, “and I can¬ 
not help it. The only service I could render you would be 
to put you out of your misery, and I suppose you don’t 
want me to do that ?” 

“No, no!” 

“ Wretched as you are, or as you would make believe 
you are, you would prefer to live a little longer ?” 

“Ye-yes, Mr. Wild!” 

“ Do ns I require, and you will have nothing to fear 
from me.” 

“ I will, Mr. Wild. I shall be very glad to assist you in 
any way I can.” 

“ Bah !—stuff! Y ou know better!” 

Jack Powell made a gesture of dissent. 

“ If I didn’t possess the knowledge I do of that veiy 
ugly transaction of yours,” continued the thief-taker, “ I 
know the sort of service you would render me—you 
would call in the officers, and try your best to get a share 
of the reward, which you know is offered for my appre¬ 
hension.” 

Jack Powell looked down on the floor, and was silent 
for a moment, and then he said: 

“ If you won't believe in my willingness to do you a 
good turn, Mr. Wild, just say what it is that I am to do, 
and I will do it.” 

“That is all right, Jack. I hope I shall be able to trust 
you—you will find it worth your while, and so long as you 
don’t betray me, my lips will be sealed as regards that 
little affair at-” 

“ You need not say anything more about it, Mr. Wild,” 
said Jack Powell, in an imploring voice. “ Le* us change 
(he subject.” 

“ With all my heart!’’ 

“Whatdo you want, Mr. Wild?” 


“I want a disguise—a good one. I know you can 
furnish me with it.” 

“I can, and will, Mr. Wild!” 

“ Set about finding me one at once, then, for the sooner 
I am off the better.” 

“ Como this way, Mr. Wild, and you shall have what 
you require. Perhaps you won’t mind holding the light ?” 
Wild took the candle which the other carried. 

The shop occupied by Powell was one where second¬ 
hand clothing of all descriptions was sold, and many 
miscellaneous things besides. 

In was hung round with garments of every conceivable 
description, and they were piled up on shelves or stored 
under the counter. 

“ What disguise would you like, Mr. Wild ?” said Powell... 

“ I could fit you out in any way you pleased, from a 
crossing-sweeper to an officer in a cavalry uniform.” 

Wild paused reflectively for a moment, and then said.: 

“I should not look well in a soldier’s uniform, I fauoy. 
Could you disguise me as a Quaker?” 

“Yes, Mr. Wild. I have some garments that will fit 
you exactly. They are a little the worse for wear—not; 
much; though I suppose that don’t matter ?” " '■ • 

“Not a bit—not a bit! Lot me see them.” 

Powell rummaged among a heap of clothes such as 
were worn by the Quakers at the beginning of tbe last 1 
century. 

Wild nodded, and said: 

“ That will do!” , . j 

“ Will you put them on now, Mr. Wild < ' 

“Of course!” 

“Co into this back room, then, and while you are 
changing your clothes, I will look about for a,.hat.” 

“Very good!” j 

Powell led the thief-taker into a room at the back of 
the shop, and having lighted the lamp that stood oh the 
table, be returned to the shop. . 

Wild was not long in changing his apparel, and as soon 
as he had finished he walked into the shop. 

The change in his appearance was very groat, for lie 
was an adept at disguising himself. 

When he put on the hat, which was excessively low in' 
the crown and disproportionately wide in tho brim, the 
transformation was wonderful. 

Wild looked like a respectable middle-aged Quaker in 
rather poor circumstances. „ ' ■ \ 

- Shall I do, Powell ?” he said. 

“ You are changed wonderfully, Mr. Wild!” 

“I am glad of it. But fetch me soma water Shd a 
cork.” 

Powell did so. nnd then Wild washed his face thoroughly, 
“You had better have a fresh wig, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Have you got one ?” 

“Oh yes!” 

Wild said nothing, but immediately pulled his own wig 
off and threw it down. 

Powell handed the thief-taker a box containing wigs of 
all kinds. 

Wild tried several, and at length decided upon one 
which met with his entire approval. 

In colour it was brown, and tho hair was very long and 
very straight. 

lie put this on, and then, taking the cork, burnt it a 
little in the flame of the caudle, and by its aid slightly 
darkened his eyebrows. 

Then he put on the hat. 

The alteration in his appearance was even more start¬ 
ling than before. 

His hideous and remarkable physiognomy he could not 
change, but by tyiug a scarf round his ueck and by pulliug 
tho broad-brimmed hat over his eyes he was able to con¬ 
ceal a groat portion of it. 

He was now in readiness to start; but first of all he felt 
it would be necessary to say a few menacing words to 
Jack Powell, although that individual had manifested the 
utmost willingness to assist him. 

Wild .grasped him rather roughly by the arm, 

“I am going to London, Jack—to London! Mark 
that!” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I am going dressed as you see me now. I shall act 
my part well—never fear! And now I warn you, if I 
am recognised I shall know that it is you who has put 
the officers on the scent; and whothcr they capture me or 
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nof, I will forward a full disclosure of what took place on 
tho twenty-secoug of May, three years |go, to the proper 
quarter, and then you know what will follow.” 

‘‘Don't threaten me, Mr. Wild—don’t threalen mel 
I know you can put my head in the halter any moment 
you like, and go it’s to my interest not to betray you.” 

“ Of course it is; and I am pleased to seo that you look 
upon things in such a sensible way. But the reward is 
great, Jack, and I know you are not very well oil. Now, 
dont be tempted by it, however largo the reward may be. 
You may got it, of course, but it will cost you dear!” 

“ I should have to pay for it with my life, Mr. Wild, 
aQ u so I should not think of it!” 

“ \ cry good! That is all I desire; and to show 
7°™ that I can be grateful for a service rendered— 
altnough I could compel you to do what I liked for 
nothing—I will pay you for what you have done to¬ 
night. Take that!” 

Wild gave him a large sum of money. 

No. 99.—Blueskin. 


ft was received with many protestations of gratitude, 
to which, however, he paid little attention. 

“Listen to me,” ho said, interrupting him “ Open the 
dooi, go outside, and look well up and down the street, 
if there is anyone about, come back and tell me: if not, 
remain where you are, and I will follow.” 

Powell nodded, and passed out into the street. 

Wild’s horse had stood quietly enough in the shop, 
though at times it looked around as if half frightened, 
but it was tired, and glad to rest. 

Jonathan waited a moment, and then led his horse out. 

Bowed stood near the door. 

“ Is there anyone about ?” said the thief-taker. 

“No one, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Good-bye, then, I am oil; and beware! If you at¬ 
tempt to betray me you know the consequences !” 

I he thief-taker did not wait to hear what Powell sali 
in reply, but, touching Lis horse slightly with the spur, 
rode off at a sharp trot. 
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“Fortune favoura mo!” ho muttered, “and all promises 
to go well. I never expected such a capital disguise as 
this. 1 know I can play tny part to admiration. No one 
saw mo arrive; no one haSscen me depart except .Powell, 
*' and I hayo little fear that he will betray me.” 


| CHAPTER CC'CCLXXI. 

5 JONATHAN WILD DISCOVERS 11 IS LOSS, AND IS CAPTURED 
\ BY THE POLICE OFFICERS IN THE INN YARD. 

] At a steady rate, as befitted the character he had assumed, 
Jonathan Wild made his way towards London. 

It was morning, but as yet few people were astir. 

He had plenty of time before him, for at least live hours 
would have to elapse before he could gain admittance to 
the hank. 

How ho was going to occupy those five horn’s he 
scarcely knew. 

lie thought once of putting up his horse at some road¬ 
side inn and proceeding to London on foot., but then he 
was fearful lest ho should be recognised, in which case 
his horse would be of great service to him. 

He drew in the rein, and allowed his horse to go only 
at a quiet walk; still, if he went no faster, it woule. not 
take him more than an hour to reach the city. 

On his way the thief-taker had plenty of occupation for 
his thoughts. 

He calculated over and over again the chances he had 
of ultimate escape. 

Ho was satisfied that his prospect was good. 

As he drew nearer to tke metropolis the streets became 
more tilled with peopF, and many cast curious glances at 
the mounted Quaker; but beyond this no notice was taken 
of him. 

At length, at about six o’clock in the morning, he reached 
f Fencliurcli Street. 

It was in this street that the hunk was situated in 
which he had deposited the money. 

How to pass the four hours which intervened between 
(hen and the time for opening the bank ho scarcely know, 
hut at last he determined to put up his horse in some con¬ 
tiguous thoroughfare, and take a private room at the same 
inn. 

This was certainly the host thing he could have decided 
upon doing, 

In the, next street there was a public-house, with livery 
stables adjoining, and, aftor giving one glance at the 
whole of the premises, Jonathan resolved to stay there. 

Ho gave his horse into the charge of the ostler, entered 
the inn, and ordered a private room. 

The principals of the establishment wero not astir, and 
Jonathan was waited on by a girl who seemed as though 
she had been up all night. 

He was ushered into a room on the upper floor, where 
he sat down with a bottle of brandy before him. 

In this manner he managed to pass the time pleasantly 
and comfortably enough, though it hung very heavily 
upon his hands tor all that. 

The brandy he drank produced no other effect than a 
kind of nervous excitement, and he strode rapidly up and 
down the room, for he found it impossible to sit still. 

“ I will go to the bank myself,” he murmured for about 
the hundredth time. “ Yes, I will go myself—I have 
made up my mind to that. There may be some risk, and 
yet I think not much. At any rate, I can’t think the risk 
greater than it would be to send some one else for the 
money. At the bank, no one suspects my identity. My 
disguise has answered my purpose so far, and while they 
have no suspicion as to who I am, I think I need not feel 
afraid.” 

This, then, was the course adopted by Jonathan Wild. 
As soon as over ten o’clock came, he sallied forth, I 
leaving word that he should return in a few minutes, ar.d 
giving instructions for his horse to ho got ready for Ins 
use. 

During the last half-hour of his stay, ho had occupied 
himself in making various little alterations and improve¬ 
ments in his disguise. 

It was now much better and effective than it had been 
before. 

No one would have thought of looking for Jonathan 
Wild in such a garb as that, in a character so very dis¬ 
similar to his own. 

With his hands clasped behind his back, and wiih Lis 


head bout forward in a meditative way, his eyes con¬ 
stantly fixed upon the ground, and with a slight shuille 
in his walk, the thief-taker left tho inn, aud turned the 
corner into Feuchurch Street. 

He paused when he reached the ban a, and took a piece 
of paper from his pocket, which he affected to consult. 

To have seen him, one would have thought ho was 
some countryman, in doubt whether he was at his proper 
destination. 

Wild’s motive for doing this was to have the opportu¬ 
nity of glancing around him, to observe* whether any of 
his foes were lurking about. 

Hut he saw nothing to excito his apprehension, end, 
with a feeling of greater confidence about his heart than 
he had yet had, lie ascended the steps and entered tho 
hank. 

Going up to tho counter, Wild took a blank check 
from his pocket-book, and asked the olerk for a pen. 

One was given to him, and in a great, sprawling, shaky 
handwriting, he filled up the check for twenty-four 
thousand pounds. 

He know he had more in the bank than that, but ho 
did not wish to draw all out, as that might have attracted 
suspicion. 

It might be useful, too, he thought, to continue to have 
his account open there. 

Tho balance left was not very great, and the amount 
for which ho had filled up the check was as much as was 
necessary for his purpose. 

With every confidence, Wild handed the check to the 
clerk, little suspecting what would bo the result. 

He watched tho young man take the check to another 
portion of the bank—he saw him reach down a hugo book 
and open it at a particular place; then the clerk started 
with surprise, looked at the check, then at the hook 
again. 

Wild was watching him with the utmost intentness—- 
not the least movement that lie made escaped his notice, 
and ho wondered what was amiss. 

His uneasiness increased when he saw the clerk go to 
another of his companions, show him the chock, aud then 
lead him to (he bock. 

A whispered conference now ensued, and then one of 
them, talcing up the book, followed the other into the 
private office. 

Jonathan’s alarm grew greater. 

He dreaded something, and yet ho knew not what. 

His fears wero awakened, and yet they took no tangible 
shapo. Ho was strongly inclined to beat a precipitate 
retreat; bnt he conquered this inclination, and with his 
very lips white he glared at the half-glass door through 
which tho two clerks had passed, and his suspense was 
awful. 

It did not continue long, however. 

Suddenly the door was opened and one of the clerks 
appeared. 

lie came to Wild and said: 

“Bo goad enough to follow me into the private room 
—the manager wishes to speak with you.” 

Jonathan felt his heart turn cold within him, anil his 
knees smote against each other, yet ho could not refuse to 
do as he had been requested. 

Filled with dread, fearing that something terrible was 
about to happen, he followed the young man into the 
private room. 

The manager held the check in his hand, .and, turning 
to the thief-taker, said: 

“ Did you present this check?” 

“Yea, I did,” said Wild, capitally imitating a 'Quaker's 
voice and manner. 

“ And are you Mr. Nathan Jidlow ?” 

“ Yea, such is tho namo by which 1 am known.” 

“ Well; it is very strange that you should present this 
chock. No such sum as twenty-four thousand pounds 
remains to your credit in this bank, and you must have 
known it. What was your object in presenting this 
check ?” 

Wild glared at tho manager wirii parted lips. 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at his feet he could not have 
been more astonished. 

Tho expression of his face was frightful to behold, and 
the manager evidently thought so, for he pushed his chair 
closer to the wall. 

“ What ?” screamed Wild, presently recovering his VOfM, 



and altogether forgetting the character he had assumed. 
“ What!—no such sum ? Say that again—I don’t under¬ 
stand you!” 

Foam gathered on the thief-taker’s lips, and his ex¬ 
citement was so terrible that those who witnessed it 
feared that he was about to fall into a lit. 

The manager was so terrified that ho could not com¬ 
mand liis voice. 

“Speak!” yelled Wild, in a voice that echoed through 
the whole building, and clutching the edge of the table 
nervously. “ Speak!—say that again!” 

‘ I said,” stammered the manager, “ that there was no 
such sum as twenty-four thousand pounds to your credit 
in this bank, and added that you rnnst have been aware 
of it.” 

Wild gasped for breath, and then sank into a chair. 

All his strength seemed to have deserted him, and ho 
trembled like a leaf. 

At a sign from the manager, one of the clerks left the 
room, and almost immediately afterwards returned, bring¬ 
ing with him an oblong slip of paper. 

It was the check which Wild junior had presented. 

“ Give Mr. Jidlow that,” said the manager, addressing 
the clerk. 

The cheek was placed in Wild’s hands, but for some 
time ho was too stuprfied and overcome to look at it. 

When he did, the whole truth burst upon him at once. 

A volley of the most awful imprecations that wore over 
uttered hv a human being came from his lips, and termi¬ 
nated in a yell of such a frightful character that the 
manager tried hard to force his chair through the wall. 

“And—and,” gasped Wild, “this check was pre¬ 
sented ?” 

“ Certainly!” 

“ When ?" 

“You will see the date upon the check.” 

“And you cashed it ?” 

“ Most certainly.” 

Wild broke out into auother storm of curses. 

“ That cheek is a forgery, then ?” said the managei. 

“ It is a base, villanous forgery!” 

“ I am sorry for that, Mr. Jidlow, hut the fault is in a 
great measure your own.” 

“ How so ?—how so ?” 

“ When you deposited this money, you made a stipula¬ 
tion that whenever a cheek was presented, even for the 
wholo amount, it was to be cashed at once without hesita¬ 
tion. These were your terms, and we of course agreed to 
them.” 

Wild groaned. 

“In the ordinary course of business, this would not have 
happened. Lpon receiving a check for so large an 
amount, representing as it did, within a few pounds, the 
amount of your deposit, we should not have parte! with 
the money until we had communicated witn you and 
ascertained that it was correct.” 

Wild groaned again. 

“ I know—I know,—that is quite right; it is my fault.” 

“What do you wish done, Mr. Jidlow? I shall be 
nappy to assist you in any way that you may desire !” 

“You can do nothing,” said the thief-taker, “except let 
me go. It is no good for mo to stay. Let me go!” 

Trembling and shaking, aud looking at least ten years 
older than when he entered the bank, Jonathan Wild rose 
to his feet, and passed out of the office into the street like 
a man in a dream. 

Mechanically ho directed his steps towards the public- 
house at which ho had left his horse. 

“ Lost—lost!” ho murmured. “ May my bitterest curse 
fall upon the head of the villain who has robbed me of all, 
and iu sueh a manner! Alter all I had done for him, too, 
and his promises to be faithful! Idiot that I was! I 
believed him, and placed great confidence in him! 
And now this is the result! I might have known it 
—I might havo known it! He has boon a curse to me 
from the hour he was born! Those papers which so 
mysteriously disappeared, I felt sure he had purloined, 
but yet I could not fix the deed upon him. Hew he could 
have learned that I had money deposited in that hank and 
. under that name, and how ho could havo arrived so nearly 
to the exact amount, is more than I can comprehend—it 
puzzles me completely!” 

Never in all his life had Jonathan Wild been so down- 
l cast as he was at this moment. 


This was the second instalment of his punishment— 
there were many more yet to come. 

What he should do now, Wild knew not. 

All the plans which he had laid were overturned—all 
his hopes of escape and tho prospect of happiness in 
another land were destroyed. 

By degrees his disappointment and grief abated, aud 
another feeling took their - place. 

That was revenge. 

“ I will have vengeance upon him!” no muttered 
savagely- “ I will have a full, deep, and deadly venge- 
anco! He has forgotten that he is my son, and I will 
forget it! I will hunt him to tho death! Ho shall not 
live to enjoy the money which he has so basely robbed 
me of! Lie shall die!” 

Wild paused a moment, and then continued: 

“ I will follow out my original intention of leaving 
England with all speed, for doubtless ho has already left 
the country. Then I will devote myself entirely to re¬ 
venge, and I will not rest till I have satisfied it.” 

The prospect of having revenge upon his sou seemed to 
console Wild greatly. 

Just as ho had reached this point iu his reflections, he 
reached the inn. 

He had almost forgotten that he had assumed the 
character of a Quaker, but lucidly he remembered it. 

Ho turned into the stable-yard, and, going up to the 
ostler, said: 

“Friend, is my nag ready ?” 

“Here yon are, sir! Jim, bring out the gentleman’s 
horse!” 

Wild turned towards the stable. 

The door was opened, but instead of his horse being led 
forth, a body of police officers appeared, and they at once 
rushed towards him. 

“Betrayed!” said Wild, and as he uttered the words, he 
turned round to fly. 

But a evy of despair came quickly to his lips. 

Another body of police oflLers lomiPd a barrier across 
the entrance to tho stable-yard. 

Ho was trapped, and there was no hope of escape. 

The police officers, who numbered twenty at the very 
least, quickly closed round him. 

Wild made a desperate resistance, but it was a vain 
one. 

It was impossible for him or anyone else to contend 
successfully against such a superior force. 

In the twinkling of an eye he was disarmed, and held 
tightly by many hands. 

Jonathan Wild was at last a prisoner. 

CHAPTER COCCLXXII. 

EDGWOKTH BESS MAKES A FRANTIC ATTEMPT TO ESCAPE 
FROM THE BANDITTI. 

Let us now return to poor Edgworth Boss, whoso perilous 
situation demands the whole of onr attention 

She was in the power of the banditti. 

It was not long before the chief and his followers became 
aware that some injury must have been inflicted upon Ned 
Can tie, for the discharge of the pistols from within entirely 
ceased. 

They set up a kind of a cheer when they found this to 
he the case. 

“It is all right now, my lads!" said the bandit chief. 
“We shall have no further trouble. You must bn quick, 
thou rh, and fetch the bodies out of the hut, or they will 
be consumed—not that that matters, only they havo the 
money about them.” 

The chief set the example of rushing forward and re- 
niovino - from before tho half-burnt door the faggots that 
they had piled up against it. 

When that was done, the lower portion of the door was 

16 One blow demolished it, and at length tho way into the 
hut was clear before them. 

It looked a perilous feat to venture into that blazing 
cottage, for the flames had taken firm hold of every part, 
and the roof seemed each instant as though it would fall 

1D *The belief that Ned Cantle had about him a large sum 
of money lent the banditti courage, and so, without pausing 
to reflect, they rushed ia. 
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The smoke confused them very much, but almost im¬ 
mediately upon their entrance they discovered the two 
bodies near the door. 

Ned Cantlo was lying down at full length, and Edg- 
worth Bess was leaning over him, frantically but vainly 
endeavouring to restore him to consciousness. 

As soon as the bandit chief made this discovery, he 
stooped down and picked Edgworth Bess up in his arms 
with as much ease as though she had been a child. 

Then, shouting to his men to drag the body of Ned 
Cantle out of the flames, the bandit chief rushed into the 
open air. 

As we have previously said, Edgworth Bess almost, but 
not quite, lost her consciousness. 

She knew she was being moved, though by what means 
she could not tell. 

The flames spread themselves entirely before the dow 
of the hut, and the chief had to force his way through what 
might bo termed a wall of fire. 

The intense scorching heat lasted but an instant, but it 
had the effect of restoring Edgworth Bess to her senses. 

It was then that, feeling herself in the arms of somo 
one, and being carried rapidly away, she by an effort 
turned her head, and, looking up, saw that it was the 
bandit chief who was conveying her in his arms. 

• Upon making this discovery, a loud shriek thrilled 
from her lips, and sho fell into a state of utter insensi¬ 
bility. 

The bandit chief placed her down upon the ground and 
returned to his men, who, according to his directions, 
had dragged the body of Ned Cantle out of the hut. 

Already they were stooping over him and busily en¬ 
gaged in searching his pockets. 

They were rewarded by finding a large sum in thalers, 
as well as pearls and other jt wijjidf’wurth at least three 
times as much. 

It was many a day since this banditti had had so good a 
booty, and their elation of spirits was consequently very 
great. 

They forgot all about those of their unfortunate com¬ 
panions who had met with their deaths in this affair; or if 
they did remember them, they at the same time made the 
reflection that now they were gone there were fewer to 
divide the booty amongst, so that the share of each would 
be greater. 

The chief was careful to take possession of the whole 
of the valuables, money included, having done which, he 
became anxious to retire. 

The flames from the cottage would light up the country 
for miles round, and though no one dwelt near, yet the 
fire might be seen by some one who would hasten to the 
spot. 

They wished to leave behind them no more traces of 
their presence than they could possibly help. 

“Quick—quick!” said the chief. “We will retire— 
we have no more to do. Pick up the body of that fool, 
who has caused so much loss and trouble, and fling him 
back into the fire!” 

This command was at once obeyed, and Ned Cantle, 
bleeding, warm, and scarcely dead, was picked up by 
three of the bandits, and hurled into the flames. 

At that moment the roof fell, bringing several of the 
walls along with it. 

Tho fall of this mass of rubbish had the effect of almost 
extinguishing the fire. 

The flames no longer sprang upwards as they had done, 
but only flickered. 

“Pickup your dead and wounded comrades,” said the 
chief, “ and carry them into the forest. We do not want 
to leave any clue that will cause us to bo suspected of this 
deed.” 

This was done, and the chief then advanced to the spot 
where he had placed Edgworth Bess. 

The poor girl was fast recovering her senses ; and she 
looked about her, terrified and bewildered. 

.Roughly tho bandit chief raised her to her feet, and 
grasping her by the arm, he said: 

“ Como, you must go with us !” 

She shuddered, but made no reply. 

Mechanically sho suffered herself to be led forward. 

In a desultory throng the bandits and their chief 
plunged into the recesses of the forest, upon the borders 
wf which the cottage had stood. 

There ooemed to be no path among tho trees, and yet 


they advanced with perfect confidence. Doubtless they 
were familiar with every tree and bush. 

Edgworth Bess suffered herself to bo led for a consider¬ 
able distance before she fully realised the nature of her 
position. 

Then she thought about Blueskm and Jack Sheppard, 
whoso appearance she hourly expected. 

What would they think when, upon arriving at the 
cottage, they found it a mass of burning ruins, aud were 
unable to form an idea as to whore she had gono ? 

Perhaps, she thought, they had already arrived, and 
if so, was it right of her to suffer herself to be led unre¬ 
sistingly wherever the banditti pleased ? 

As she mentally asked herself this question, she made 
a sudden effort to free herself from the grasp which tho 
bandit chief kept upon her arm. 

Ho was unprepared for such a movement, for the 
manner in which sho had hitherto permitted him to lead 
her along had thrown him off his guard. 

To her joy, then, Edgworth Bess found herself free. 

Turning round, she bounded off with the speed of a 
hunted hare, aud disappeared among the bushes before 
the bandit chief could rocover from his astonishment. 

“ After her!” he cried. “ Throw down your comrades, 
and follow her! If she escapes it will be all over with us 
—she will let out all that we have done.” 

So saying, the bandit chief commenced a rapid pursuit 
after the escaped prisoner. 

He was assisted by his men, who spread themselves out 
into an irregular line, and kept steadily in the direction 
which Edgworth Bess had taken. 

They made good speed, for they were accustomed to 
travel in the forest, aud in a little while they had tho 
satisfaction of hearing the rustling of the bushes and tho 
crackling of the twigs before them, as they were displaced 
or trodden upon by the poor girl in her hasty flight. 

This caused them to quicken their steps, and then emerg¬ 
ing into a broad, open glade, they saw the fugitive before 
them at no great distance. 

It was evident that her strength was failing her, for she 
did not run so swiftly as at first. 

Still she flew onward in rapid, frenzied bounds. 

The chase, however, was one that could not continue. 

Sho could hear hor pursuers close behind her—she did 
not attempt to turn her head and look back, but she 
uttered shriek after shriek, in the hope that these sounds 
of distress might reach somo friendly ear, and bring somo 
ono to her assistance. 

But, alas ! they had no such result. 

She could feel"her strength rapidly leaving her, and at 
the same time sho was aware that her pursuers were 
coming closer and closer behind her. 

At last, with a moan of anguish, she sank upon tho 
ground, and once more sho became a prisoner of the ban¬ 
ditti. 

They seemed disposed to show her even less kindness 
and consideration than before. 

They forced her to rise—though her strength would 
scarcely allow her to do so—and then she was seized by 
both arms by the bandit chief and one of his companions, 
and, in spite of her struggles and frantic screams for 
help, was dragged forcibly along. 

After a time sho became passive. 

She found that her struggles availed her not, and that 
her screams brought her no assistance. 

Completely exhausted, she suffered herself to be dragged 
along without a murmur. 

She was overcome by tho harrowing reflection that iu 
all probability at that very moment Blueslcin and Jack 
Sheppard had reached tho cottage, and wore full of de¬ 
spair at her disappearauce. 

The journey through the forest was a long one, and at 
length, being unable to proceed further, she sank upon 
the ground. 

The bandit chief stooped down and picked her up, 
carrying her in his arms as before. 

Ere sho had gone many yards further, the poor girl 
lapsed into a state of perfect insensibility, from which she 
did not recover for several hours. 

The banditti continued their course some distance 
further through the forest, until at length they paused 
before a huge, majestic-looking ruin, the outlines and ex¬ 
tent of which could not be perfectly seen in the darkness. 

This ruin, doubtless at some former time the residenca 
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of s feudal German Laron, was evidently the destination 
of the banditti. 

Crossing the dilapidated court-yard, they passed under 
the low arched doorway leading into the donjon or keep. 

At this point the chief separated from his followers. 

Still carrying Edgworth Bess iD his arms, he pushed 
open an inner door at the bottom of a flight of steps. 

Up these he sped quickly, nor did he pause until he had 
reached the top. 

Here he kicked open another door, which led into a 
small apartment situated just beneath the roof ci the j 
keep. 

This chamber was furnished with just a few necessary 
articles of furniture, and that was all. 

Depositing his fair prisoner upon a wretched pallet in 
one corner, the bandit chief quitted the apartment, leav¬ 
ing her to recover when and how she pleased. 

On passing out he was careful to secure the door, and 
having done this he descended the stairs. 

He made his way to a large apartment on the ground 
floor, in which his gang of desperadoes had assembled. 

In former times, judging from its size and general 
appearance, this must have been the banqueting-hall of 
the castle. 

Few traces of its former grandeur now remained, and 
the floor was littered with miscellaneous articles of every 
description. 

The bandit chief was greeted by his men with a round 
of applause when he entered. 

He smiled grimly, for he understood the rascals were 
anticipating the division of the large plunder they had so 
unexpectedly gained. 

The chief set about this duty without delay, and when 
it was over, wines and spirits were produced from an 
inner chamber, and a regular carouse commenced. 

The banditti who inhabited this old ruin had been the 
terror of the inhabitants of the surrounding district for 
years past. 

They were strong in numbers, and always took such 
good precautions that up to the present moment they had 
6et at defiance all attempts to discover their secret haunts. 

Their depredations, however, were perpetual. 

Travellers through that thinly-populated region were 
stopped and plundered of every article of value they 
possessed, and if they resisted their lives paid the forfeit. 

Cottages were burned to the ground and the inhabitants 
brutally murdered if the banditti had the least suspicion 
that valuables were contained within. 

Indeed, there was no enormity, however great, of which 
they had not at some time or other been guilty, and 
though many efforts had been made to capture them, all 
Lad failed. 

Such, then, was the character of the villains into whose 
hands poor Edgworth Bess had fallen. 

The object of the bandit chief in making her his 
prisoner seemed clear enough. 

He saw that she was a native of a foreign land, and 
believed that if he took her prisoner, in all probability he 
should be able to exact a ransom from her friends. 


CHATTER CCCCLXXIII. 

EDGWORTH BESS BECOMES ACQUAINTED WITH CRAZY CARL. 
How long she remained in that deathlike state of in¬ 
sensibility Edgworth Bess knew not. 

"When she recoveftd herself, the first sounds that struck 
upon her ears were those which came from the banquet- 
hall below, where the banditti were still caronsing. 

She listened to the sounds in the utmost terror, and for 
a long time could not imagine where she was. 

The little chamber in which she had been confined was 
profoundly dark, so that she was unable to form the least 
idea as to "the kind of place she was in. 

By slew degrees, however, the recollection of all that 
had happened came back to her. 

She remembered Ned Cantle’s death, and how she her¬ 
self had been carried off by the banditti. 

The last point to which her memory took her was 
where she had sank on the ground. 

She fancied she had been carried along for some dis¬ 
tance,, but after that, all was blank until she had awoke 
with those horrible sounds ringing in her ears. 

Having understood all so far, it required no great 
mental effort to enable her to imagine the rest, and to 


comn to a tolerably correct conclusion regarding her 
position. 

Clasping her hands over her face, she sobbed, and cried 
bitterly; indeed, so violent was her grief, and so much had 
it exhausted her, that unconsciously she sank off into a 
deep slumber. 

When she awoke again it was daylight, and so she was 
enabled to observe the various features of her prison. 

There was very little to see, however. 

The bare stone walls were black with age, and so was 
the ceiling above. 

There was only one door leading out of this little 
chamber, and that was the one through which she had 
been brought. 

At length summoning up sufficient courage to do so, 
she arose and went towards this door, but her heart sank 
when she saw how strong it seemed to be. 

Despairingly she took hold of it, but, as she fully expected, 
found herself unable even to shake it in its frame. 

Her sobs and tears broke forth again. 

Feeling almost heartbroken, she crossed the room to 
the window. 

This was a small opening in the thickness of the wall. 

In width it was little more than a foot, and its height 
less than three. 

From the exterior it must have looked like a small 
loophole, and this is the only name which it deserves. 

Edgworth Bess was astonished when she beheld the 
thickness @f the wall. 

It was a yard at the very least. 

This little loophole was strongly barred both on the 
outside and within, so that there was no hope of escape in 
that quarter. 

Holding by these bars, and pressing her face as dose to 
them as she could, Edgworth Bess looked out. 

She could only obtain a view of a very limited extent. 

Nothing met her earnest gaze but the tops of myriads 
of trees and the fair blue sky above them. 

There was nothing to indicate the presence of any of 
her fellow-creatures. 

The silence of the very grave was around her, for the 
banditti, having finished their carouse, were all engaged 
in sleeping off the effects of it. 

The tops of the tallest trees were a long way below 
her, and by this means—and this alone—the poor girl be¬ 
came aware that the chamber in which she stood was an 
immense distance from the ground. 

In the prospect from the window there was nothing to 
encourage her. Even if those iron bars had not been 
there, she could not have escaped through the loophole, 
for there was nothing in the little chamber by the aid of 
which she could have descended to the ground. 

She looked once more at tho door, but it seemed 
stronger than ever. 

Shu sank down again upon the pallet from which she had 
risen, feeling more dispirited and downcast, now sho had 
made an examination of her prison, than she had done 
before. 

She wept long and silently, and in no direction could 
sho turn to see the least glimmering of hope. 

The prolonged absence of Blueskin and Jack Sheppard 
filled her mind with apprehension. 

She dreaded that something terrible had happened to 
one or both of them. 

She had great faith in their resources, but still she 
could not bring herself to believe that they would be able 
to track her through the forest to the place where she was 
confined; or, if they did, how could they cope with such a 
superior force as the banditti ? 

She was, too, at a loss to imagine for what purpose sho 
had been made a prisoner, and tho more she thought upon 
this subject the more perplexed did she become. 

She came at last to the conclusion that the only chance 
she had of rejoining her friends was to find some means 
of escaping from tho prison, and making all speed to the 
ruined cottage. 

This, however, seemed impossible. 

How could she escape from so secure a place of confine¬ 
ment? 

She was a prisoner—a hopeless prisoner—and must 
resign herself to the course of events. 

In this gloomy and despondent state she remained for 
some time. 

At length she was aroused by hearing a faint sound. 
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I It was the first sound which had reached her ears since 
! she had awoke, and sho listened to it eagerly. 

At first she could not tell what it was, hut soon sho 
• became aware that it was caused by some one ascending 
I the flight of stone steps. 

Presently, the footsteps paused before tho door, and 
I then she heard the fastenings removed. 

| Immediately afterwards, a youth entered, whose appcar- 
i ance, to say the least of it, was very singular. 

One glance, however, at the expressionless countenance 
and peculiar eyes would have served to show that ho was 
deficient in intellect. 

He was, indeed, what is usually called half-witted. 

His mouth was expanded into a vacant, meaningless 
grin, and he nodded his head in a manner half painful, 
half amusing. 

He carried in his hand a basket containing bread and 
wine. 

He brought this forward and placed it down by the 
side of the fair prisoner, nodding and smiling incessantly 
while he did so. 

Edgworth Bess gazed at her visitor in mingled surprise 
and pain. 

At first she was unable to comprehend his extra¬ 
ordinary behaviour, but in a moment afterwards it flashed 
across her mind that he was an idiot. 

If such was the case—and she felt quite sure of it,— 
there would be little use in putting aDy questions to 
him. 

The answers he gave could not have been depended 
on; or, more probably still, ho ■would not understand what 
was said to him. 

Although aware of this, Edgworth Bees addressed 
him, fancying that perhaps she might be able to learn 
from him the motives for the behaviour of the banditti. 

In a sad but gentle voice she spoke. 

“Tell me,” she cried, “why I have been brought to 
this place, and why 1 am kept a prisoner !” 

The idiot boy smiled and nodded his head in the same 
way as before. 

Edgworth Bess repeated her inquiry, but with no 
better result. 

Just, as she had finished speaking, however, a tall figure 
strode into the room. 

Edgworth Bess had not heard this man ascending, and 
she looked up in fear. 

That feeling changed to loathing and disgust when she 
6aw that it was the bandit chief who had entered. 

“ I can answer your question best,[pretty one!” he said. 
“It is no good to ask Crazy Carl anything. He is an 
idiot, and has been so from his birth. He would not 
understand what you said to him.” 

Upon the entrance of the bandit chief, the idiot boy— 
or Crazy Carl, as he had been called—shrank back, exhibit¬ 
ing every symptom of terror and affright. 

He got close to the door, and seemed more than half 
inclined to beat an immediate retreat. 

Edgworth Bass felt her heart fail her when*she beheld 
the hideous countenance of the bandit chief, and for a 
moment she seemed as though she must faint. 

By a powerful effort, however, she controlled this feel¬ 
ing, and endeavoured to assume a certain amount of calm¬ 
ness. 

Kising to her feet, she confronted the bandit chief with 
a boldness that astonibhed even herself. 

“Speak!” she said. “For what purpose have you 
brought me a prisoner to this place ? Why am I kept 
; here ?” 

| The bandit chief laughed as he replied: 
j “ Because I choose to do so!’’ 

Edgworth Bess trembled, for, in spite of all that Ned 
Cantlo had told her, she could not help thinking that 
Jonathan Wild was at the bottom of this outrage, and 
that she had been made prisoner in consequence of direc¬ 
tions he had given. 

In this supposition, as the reader knows very well, she 
was wrong. 

Jonathan Wild had nothing to do with it. 

Just at that moment the whole of his attention was re¬ 
quired to look after himself. 

“ If it will be any consolation for you to know,” con¬ 
tinued the bandit chief, “I will tell yon why you have 
been brought here and made a prisoner. It is in order 
that we may exact a ransom from your friends. Doubt¬ 


less, they would willingly pay a good round sum to have 
you restored to them uninjured.” 

“If that is your calculation,” said Edgworth Bess, “it 
is a vain one. I have no friends.” 

The bandit chief laughed incredulously. 

“I know better!” be said. “You must have friends, 
and rich ones, too! I know that you expected two to 
come and join you. Doubtless they are as well off as 
yourself.” 

“ You aro mistaken,” returned Edgworth Bess. “ Two 
friends of mine, it is true, were about to join me, but they 
are not rich, and they would he unable to pay any ransom 
for my deliverance.” 

“Ah, well,” returned the bandit chief, calmly, “wo 
shall see! All prisoners say at first that they have no 
friends who will pay ransom for them; but when they 
have been shut up awhile, it is wonderful what an im¬ 
provement takes place in then* memory. They are sure 
to recollect some one or other who will come forward 
with the money neeessary for their release.” 

Edgworth Bess remained silent, and the bandit chief, 
after a short pause, resumed: 

“ You will stay here until yon tell me who your friends 
are, and where they are to b® found. If you are obsti¬ 
nate, and refuse to do this, you will have to remain a 
prisoner. I am in no fear that you will escape. Strong 
men have been confined in this veiy chamber for many 
months; hut not one of them ever managed to make their 
escape from it. I tell you all this for your own good. 
Weigh over what I have said. To-morrow I shall see yon 
again, and by that time you will be able to realise your 
position.” 

With these words, the bandit chief turned on his heel 
and left the room. 

Crazy Carl, as soon as he saw him approaching, rushed 
down the stairs with the utmost precipitation, leaving the 
bandit chief to secure the door himself. 

Edgworth Bess listened to the creaking of the holts, 
the sharp snap of the lock, and the retreating footsteps 
of the bandit chief with an aching heart. 

Her situation seemed now to be more hopeless and 
forlorn than ever. 

Sho know it would bo useless to apply to Blueskin and 
Jack Sheppard for money for her ransom. 

Sho was, indeed, filled with an ever-iucreasiug fear on 
their account. 

She felt sure some misfortune had befallen them. 

As the day advanced, she grew more serious and 
alarmed. 

The least sound terrified her exceedingly, and she 
listened with suspended breath, for every moment she 
expected that the thief-taker would make his appearance. 

The day wore away, however, without the occurrence 
of this expected event. 

Fora long time she stood at the grated window, looking 
out over the forest. 

But although she stood there for a long time, she saw 
nothing living, and at last, quite wearied both in mind 
and body, she threw herself down upon the pallet. 

There she remained throughout, the night. 

When darkness came, the bandits commenced another 
carouse. 

The sounds distracted her, and she was unable to obtain 
the only eons-olation it was possible for her to have in her 
prison—namely, the unconsciousness of sleep. 

The next morning the idiot hoy again entered the 
apartment, bringing with him a fresh supply of pro¬ 
visions. 

Edgworth Bess smiled sadly upon him as he entered. 

Somehow, deprived of all intelligence as he was, she 
fancied he was a friend. 

Nodding and smiling, he placed the basket clown, ami 
then started with astonishment upon perceiving that 
What he had brought on the preceding morning was un¬ 
touched. 

Edgworth Bess was about to speak, but Crazy Carl 
rapidly carried his finger to his lips as a sign for her to ha 
silent. 

This was a greater manifestation of intelligence than 
she had expected to receive. 

Crazy Carl, having deposited the basket, stole on tiptoe 
to the door. 

Then, leaning out, he placed his baud to his ear, and 
listened. 
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He "was apparently satisfied that no one was.near, 
and so he returned to the sput where he had previously 
stood. 

“All right I” he muttered, smiling ami nodding at every 
word. “ All right—don’t be afraid. Old Grimm not come 
this morning.’’ 

“ Do you mean the man who came yesterday ?” 

The idiot nodded. 

“ Why not eat ?” he said, pointing to the basket of pro¬ 
visions. 

“I cannot.” 

As she spoke, Edgworth Bess fancied that her visitor 
looked longingly npon the viands. 

She wished to conciliate him, if possible, for the time 
might come when he would be ablo to render her a 
service. 

Stooping down, then, she picked up one of the baskets 
and held it towards him, saying, as she did so : 

“ You are welcome." 

The idiot’s eyes grew brighter, and, taking the flask 
containing the wine, he nodded and smiled ; then, placing 
it to his lips, kept it there until he had drained it to the 
last drop. 

It was evident that he was much delighted, and by 
various signs endeavoured to show Edgworth Bess how 
very grateful and pleased he felt. 

She pressed him to partake of the bread, but this he re¬ 
fused to do unless she ate also. 

More to humour him than to satisfy any natural 
cravings, she broke off a small piece of the loaf and began 
to eat, whilo the idiot devoured the remainder with 
avidity. 

He seomed, indeed, to bo half starved, and lie bore about 
him many traces of ill-usage. 

Ho was compelled to wait upon the bandits, hand and 
foot, and he found them no very gentle masters. 

Without exception they all felt a brutal delight in 
torturing and tormenting him. 

Kindness was totally unknown to him. 

Edgworth Bess was the first who had exhibited it, and 
so great was the impression made upon him, that he felt 
ready and willing to become her slave. 

The company of this half-witted being was preferable 
to the solitude of that turret chamber, and doubtless 
Edgworth Bess would have tempted him to remain 
much longer, but soon the poor fellow started and 
listened. 

“;Grimm!” he said, in a trembling voice—“ lie is com¬ 
ing!” 

A heavy footstep could now be heard ascending the 
stairs. 

Crazy Carl thrust the piece of bread he had been eating 
under his apparel, aud, making another rapid sign for 
silence, he crept towards the door. 

Trembling in every limb, and looking excessively fright¬ 
ened, he awaited the arrival of the bandit chief. 

Up ho came at the same deliberate speed. 

Upon reaching the door, and finding it open, he uttered 
an angry growl. 

His eye fell upon the trembling form of the pucr 
idiot. 

“Why do you linger here, fool?” he said, and, as he 
uttered the words, he struck Crazy Carl a violent blow 
with the scabbard of his sword. 

“ Begone!” he continued—“ descend at once!” 

Glad to escape further brutality, tho idiot flew down¬ 
stairs, leaving the bandit chief alone with his prisoner. 


CHAPTER CCCCLXX1V. 

EDGWORTH RUSS AND CRAZY CARL ENDEAVOUR TO 
EFFECT AN ESCAPE FROM THE OLD RUIN. 

Edgworth Bess shrank hack instinctively when the 
bandit chief entered. 

He noticed the movement, but affected not to do so. 

“ Well, pretty one,” he said, in a bantering tone, which 
was, of all others, most displeasing to the prisoner, “have 
ou thought over your situation—have you weighed what 
told you yesterday ?” 

He paused as if waiting for a reply, hut Edgworth Bess 
continu’d silent. 

“Have you made up your mind,” he continued, in a 
louder voice, “to trouble your friends fora ransom? I 


ora in no great hurry, only the longer you stay the more 
money will be required to purchase your freedom.” 

“I can only repeat what I said yesterday,” replied 
Edgworth Bess, speaking with much difficulty. “ If your 
sole object in bringing me a prisoner to this place is to 
extract money from my friends, release me at once. I 
tell you again I have no friends—at least, none who would 
be able to pay any money for my ransom.” 

“ You will think of somo one in a day or two,” said the 
bandit chief, calmly. “ I have heard so many others tell the 
same tale, that I am tired of listening to it. As for letting 
yon go, that is out- of the question ; I am determined to bo 
recompensed for my trouble in some way or other!” 

“I am in your power,” said Edgworth Bess, “and 
unable to make any effectual resistance. I Bhall, however, 
do my best to get free.” 

“You are welcome to try; but I have no time to waste 
in talking to yon this morning. I must go, and all I shall 
say is, that I don’t believe you when you say you have 
no friends who would pay money to have you set at 
liberty. It doesn’t stand to reason that anyone with so 
much money and so many valuable articles as you and 
your companions carry about with you, should be with¬ 
out wealthy friends." 

“You are mistaken," said Edgworth Bess; “I have 
but two friends in the wholo world, and they are the re¬ 
verse of wealthy.” 

“Well, we shall see. The longer you stay, as T said 
yesterday, the greater the amount will be. It will ad¬ 
vance a hundred pounds a day—that is the modest charge 
1 shall make for your board and lodging.” 

With these words, the bandit chief again left tho room. 

His bantering, half-sneering, half-jocular manner dis¬ 
tressed Edgworth Bess exceedingly. 

She knew not what to make of it, but something seemed 
to tell her that she had much to dread from such a man. 

During the remainder of the day her solitude was not. 
broken in upon, and so of course no incident occurred 
needing auy description. 

The fair prisoner had no other eonipaniou than her own 
thoughts, and these were sad enough. 

Tho next morning, at the usual time, tho idiot boy paid 
another visit to the cell. 

As he entered, Edgworth Bess could not help noticing 
the expression of his countenance. 

lie seemed to be overjoyed about something. 

“What is the matter ?” asked Edgworth Boss, curiously; 
“ what has happened.” 

“ He, he!” laughed the idiot, “ Old Grimm went out 
yesterday, and he’s not come back yet.” 

The poor girl felt her hopes rise npon hearing this in¬ 
telligence. 

“ Gone ont” she said, “ aud the men too?” 

“Hot all." 

“How many remain?” 

“Hour.” 

Her hopes sank again. 

Eor a moment she fancied that she had a chance of 
making her escape, but now there was an end to that idea. 

Recollecting, however, the pleasure with which the idiot 
had partaken of the bread and wine on the preceding 
morning, she again offered him the basket.. 

He ate as greedily as before. 

“You are kind to Crazy Carl,” he said—“everybody 
else gives me hard blows.” 

Edgworth Bess was surprised to hear him speak so 
rationally ; she didn’t believe that he possessed so much 
intelligence. 

The fact was, occasionally the poor fellow had lucid 
intervals. 

The present was one of them, but they were invariably 
succeeded by a state of helpless imbecility. 

“Do you understand what a prisoner is?” asked 
Edgworth Boss. 

“Yes, I know—you are one.” 

“ I am,” she returned, hope once more reviving in hoi 
breast. ... 

There was a possibility, she thought, of winning this 
boy by kindness to servo her. 

“ I want to get away,” she said, 

Carl shook his head slowly . 

“ You can’t.” 

“ Can you help me ?” 

i< Xo—no. If I did, old Grimm would kill me I 
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“ But should you not like to leave this place ?” 

This seemed a fresh thought to the poor idiot, and he 
passed his hand restlessly over his brow. 

“ Leave here ?” he repeated. 

“Yes; should you not like to go away—should you not 
like to go with me to some place where everyone would 
be kind to you, and where Grimm could not come ?” 
“Can’t be.” he said—“can’t leave here.” 

“Why not ?” 

The idiot shuddered. 

“Wo should have to go into the forest,” he said. 

“And what of that?” 

“Ghosts!” he said, with a shudder—“evil spirits—de¬ 
mons with long arms, who would twine them round and 
round you. and hold you till you died! The forest is full 
of them! I could not go in the forest!” 

Edgworth Bess looked at her strange companion in 
wonder. 

She was at a loss to think where he had imbibed such 
notions; but, after a little reflection, she came to the con¬ 
clusion that the bandit chief and his followers had im- 
presse 1 these horrible ideas upon his mind, in order to 
prevent him leaving the ruins, which were surrounded by 
the forest. 

She could tell that his alarm was real, and she feared 
that without sho could change the current of his thoughts, 
she would fall into his idiotic state. 

“Have some more wine,” she said, “and some more 
bread. You will be strong then, and the evil spirits in 
the forest will not be able to harm you.” 

He could not reconcile himself to this idea. 

'Che utmost pains had beeu taken to excite his terror, 
and it would have been a very difficult matter to remove 
the impressions then made. 

How to disabuse his mind of these ideas Edgworth Bess 
was at a loss to think. 

The desire of making her escape, and her belief that 
her sole chance of doing so rested in the being before her, 
eharpenod her inventive powers, and soon a fresh thought 
struck her. 

“Carl,” she said, “should you like to go away with 
me, if it was not to the forest ?” 

“I should—I should!” he replied, his eyes gleaming 
with something like intelligence. “I should, but I dare 
not go to the forest!” 

“ Does Grimm go ?” 

“ Oh yes!” 

“ And all his men?” 

“Yes.” 

“And do the evil spirits ever hurl them ?" 

“ Ho.” 

“ Then, why should they hurt you ?” 

Carl pressed both his hands over his head, uu0 seemed 
as thougli he was trying to think, or as though be was 
endeavouring to grasp at this new idea. 

“But I am a poor idiot.” he said, at length, “and Grimm 
and his men are not. The evil spirits would hurt the 
poor idiot!” 

“Not if I was with you,” said Edgworth Bess, quickly, 
a.s tins new thought struck her—“ not if I am with you ! 
I shall be able to keep away the evil spirits, and in a liiil* 
while we should be out of the forest.” 

“Could you keep them away?” asked the idiot boy. 
doubtfully. 

“ T could indeed!” 

“Her coufident toue and manner produced a remark¬ 
able effect upon him. and he seemed almost inclined to 
believe her. 

“ Can you not take me downstairs,” said Edgworth 
Less, “and out into the forest, without, our lining seen 
by anyone ? If you can do that all will be well! I will 
answer for the rest. I am not afraid of the evil spirits, 
and the demons with the long arms, and I can keep them 
from hurting you. Will you try ?” 

Carl hesitated. 

The poor fellow seemed quite bewildered. 

Doubtless bis brain had never been so taxed before. 

“Do you know where those four men aro ?” 

“ In the large room.” 

“ Then, could we not creep downstairs silently and get 
into the forest without them seeing or bearing us? Tr is 
worth while, Carl, for you will be happy; you will have 
I plenty to eat and drink, and no one will illtreat jar.; you 
! will have no more hard blows.” 


These last words appeared to contain some powerful 
inducement, for Carl took Edgworth Bess by the hand 
and led her to the door of the apartment. 

How the poor girl’s heart beat! 

She was so agitated that she could scarcely move or 
breathe. 

The road to escape sho fully believed lay plain and 
clear before her. Once out into the forest, and then she 
felt she should have nothing to fear. 

Carl drew her across the threshold; and she was about 
to put her foot upon the first step, when a loud voice was 
heard shouting below. 

An immediate change came over the idiot. 

He trembled and shook, and became the helpless being 
he was when he first entered the apartment. 

“ Grunin!’’ he murmured—“ Grimm !” 

Edgworth Bess felt there was only one course she could 
adopt, and that, was to retire into the cell again, reluctant 
as she was to do so. 

The bandit chief called loudly upon Carl, and the sound 
of his voice so alarmed the idiot that ho could scarcely 
close and fasten the door. 

ne did so, however, and then descended. 

Edgworth Bess placed her ear against the keyhole and 
listened. 

She heard loud shrieks of pain, accompanied with a 
sound of heavy blows, which told her that the bandit 
chief was again illtreating his helpless dependent. 

In a little while, however, these sounds ceased, and all 
became silent. 

Edgworth Bess felt this disappointment bitterly, and 
she shed many tears. 

She made sure of being able to escape. 

She fancied that in a few moments, at tho most, she 
should have been iu the open air, and now sho was as 
much a prisoner as before. 

She wept until she was quite exhausted, and then sank 
off into a deep slumber. 

She was awakened by feeling some one touch her on 
the arm. 

She started up in terror, fully expecting to behold tho 
countenance of the bandit chief. 

To her joy, however, she found that it was Crazy Carl. 

“ Hush!” he said—“ don’t make a noise!” 

Ho seemed more rational than ever. 

Edgworth Bess now noticed for the first time that it 
was night, and that the chamber was only illuminated by 
the moon. 

" Why are you here, Carl?” she asked, kindly. 

“ I want you to take me away,” he said; “you promised 
to take me where old Grimm could not come, and where 
I should have no more hard blows. I would go by myself, 
ouly I am frightened at the spirits. Take me with you ! 
Let us go now ! Are you sure you can keep away the 
spirits ?” 

Edgworth Bess started to her feet. 

Hope sprang up in her breast. 

“I will take yo \ Carl,” she said, “and gladly. Are von 
sure we can reach the forest unperceived ?” 

“ Oli yes, I know the way. I can take, you easily.” 

‘I wilLundertake to do that,” said Edgworth Bess, with 
a smile, “if you will do the rest.” 

“Come then, now—follow me down the stairs.” 

Gladly Edgworth Bess complied. 

But when she agaiu reached the head of the stairs, she 
feared she should be unable to descend. 

Every instant she expected to hear the dreaded voice of 
the bandit chief. 

A deeper silence, however, than sho could recollect, 
having before experienced, reigned around, and reassured 
by it, she took the idiot’s hand, and tho pair stole noise¬ 
lessly down tho spiral staircase. 

Every now and then the poor girl would have to pause 
and gather strength to proceed. 

She was giddy, and faint with apprehension. 

Lower and lower down the staircase they went, slowly 
but yet noiselessly. 

As she got further from her prison, Edgworth Bes3 felt 
her courage revive. 

And now that they had got so far down the staircase in 
safety, there appeared to be a probability of accomplishing 
the remainder of the descent. 

“ Stop!” said the idiot, suddenly, “ there is a door here, 
which wo must go through.” 
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[EDGWORTH BESS AND THE IDIOT ESCAPING FROM THE BANDITTI'S STRONGHOLD.') 


Ho cautiously withdrew* tlio bolts, and then led Edg- 
worth Bess into a chamber into which tho moon was 
shining. 

The silvery light showed that this chamber was in a 
state of great dilapidation; the walls were crumbled and 
broken, and the floor was covered with fragments of 
masonry. 

At tho further extremity was a large, irregularly- 
shaped opening in tne wall, which had in all probability 
been a window. 

Towards this the idiot led the way. 

Upon reaching it he paused, and Edgworth Bess looked 
with curiosity about her. 

This opening in the wall was a considerable distance 
from the ground, and she wondered what could have been 
the idiot’s motive for bringing her there. 

She looked, but she was unable to perceive any means 
by which they might descend. 

No. 100.—Blues kin. 


Her heart seemed to turn cold, and she went very faint, 
for the thought came over her that tho idiot had relapsed 
into his old condition, and had brought her there without 
any definite object. 

In all likelihood she was as far off making her escape as 
ever. 

As this distressing thought crossed her mind she turned 
her head towards her companion. 

The bright rays of tho moon shone full upon his 
conntenance, revealing every feature with great distinct¬ 
ness. 

Edgworth Bess started when she beheld it. 

His eyes appeared to have an unnatural glare, and wore 
rolling wildly in their sockets, while a general, quiver¬ 
ing of his whole frame and other unmistakable 
symptoms showed that ho was suffering from extreme 
fright. 


NO. 100 
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CHAPTER CCCCLXXV. 

EDGWORTH BESS SUCCEEDS TN MAKING 1IER ESCAPE FROM 
TIIE BANDITTI’S STRONGHOLD. 

Edgworth Bess felt her very heart turn sick ■when the 
thought oconrred to her that she was being made the vio- 
tim of the idiot's imbecility. 

Ho doubt ho had; wandered without any purpose to tftat 
strange apartment; or if he possessed auy ray of intelli¬ 
gence when starting, it seemed to have departed. 

There could bo no mistaking the fact, however, that 
♦lie expression on his countenance was caused by the most 
abject fear. 

It was the same expression as she had seen when the 
ban (lit chief ascended to the turret chamber. 

Was it possible that he was now at hand ? 

The thought seemed sufficient to drivo her into mad¬ 
ness. She felt that if she failed in her attempt to escape 
on this occasion, such precaution would afterwards be 
taken that she would not have the slightest chance of j 
gaining her freedom again. 

Crazy Carl still continued to tremble, and his eyes to 
roll wildly in their orbits. 

Edgworth Bess took hold of him by the arm, and en¬ 
deavoured to arrest his attention. 

After a time she succeeded. 

“What is the matter?" she asked, in an anxious whis¬ 
per. “ What is it that has so greatly alarmed you ? Can 
you see or hear anyone ? What is it ?—what has hap¬ 
pened ?” 

“ Grimm!” said the idiot, through his chattering teeth— 

“ Crimm!” 

“ Where ?’’ asked Edgworth Bess—“ where?" 

“I can hoar him!” said Crazy Carl—“I can hear him 
quite plain!” 

Edgworth Bess, upon hearing these words, at once as¬ 
sumed a listening attitude, but to her no sound was 
audible save the rustling of the tree-tops as they were 
slightly agitated Ly the wind. 

“ 1 cannot hear him,” she paid, after a pause. “ You 
must have been mistaken! Shake off this terror! Re¬ 
member, I am with you, and will protect you 1 Do not 
fear any of the ovil spirits in the forest 1" 

Carl grew calmer, and he murmured: 

“ He is gone now—lie is gone! I am sure I heard him, 
and fancied he had discovered your flight. But he is 
gone now ; let.us fly at once!” 

“ Why have you brought me to this place ?” said Edg¬ 
worth Bess, ouce more approaching the opening in the 
wall. “We are a great distance from the ground. Why 
did you not descend the remainder of the steps ?” 

Carl shook his head. 

“Wouldnt do!” ho replied. “Men are at the bottom 
of the steps, and we could not pass without their knowing 
it. This is the only way.” 

“But how can we descend?” said Edgworth Boss, her 
fears being now considerably allayed. 

“ I will show you. It is not so hard as you think. 
Come this way.” 

Edgworth Bess was almost frightened at her strange 
companion, and almost hesitated to accompany him to the 
opening in the wall. 

She could not toll what sudden freak his disordered in- 
tellectniight impel him to attempt upon getting her there. 

J lo might throw her off her balance, and she would fall 
to the earth and bo killed. 

H was only for a moment that Edgworth Bess allowed 
this thought to retain the mastery over her. 

She looked into the idiot’s countenance, which was fully 
revealed by the moonbeams falling upon it, and she felt 
that she could trust him. 

His face was calm ; tlio vacant look which generally 
characterised it had disappeared, while his mouth was no 
longer drawn up into the usual grin. 

She approached, then, to the very edge of the wall, 
where Crazy Carl was standing. 

He pointed downwards, and said: 

“ Look, can you see that broad wall a little way below 
•as ?” 

“ Yes, yes!” 

“Well, you will find it easy to get down upon it, and 
from there on to the roof, and from the roof to the 
ground.” 

The poor girl trembled. It looked a desperate fieat, and 


had she not been urged forward by her terrible position, 
in all probability she would not have attempted to make 
such a perilous descent. 

* I will show you,” said Carl. “ It is very easy; I have 
done it myself a hundred times. Look.” 

lie stooped down as ho spoke, and cautiously lowered 
himself over the abyss, until he hung down at the full 
length of his arms. Ilis feet thon rested on the wall 
which he had pointed out, and which was, in reality, very 
much wider than it appeared to bo when viowod from 
above. 

“ How,” he said, “ descend in tho same way as I did. 
I will stand hero and assist you. Do not fear—all will bo 
well!” 

Edgworth Bess feared that she would bo unablo to 
accomplish this feat, but then she thought of her prison, 
of the hideous bandit chief, and lastly of Jack Sheppard, 
who doubtless was wandering about in the forest and 
encountering a thousand dangers while seeking for 
her. 

This gave her strength and resolution. 

Quickly and carefully she imitated the actions of tho 
idiot boy, and lowered herself down. 

He stood on the wall and steadied her as she de¬ 
scended. 

In another moment, with her heart boating at a tcrriblo 
rate, she was standing on tho wall. 

It was at least two feet wide, so that to walk upon it 
was an easy enough matter. 

Crazy Carl was evidently familiar with the route, 
for he walked along the wall with great ease and 
confidence, at the same time assisting Edgworth Bess to 
follow him. 

At last the extremity was reached, and the idiot 
pointed out a steep, sloping roof. 

“Wo shall have to slip down that,” ho said, “ but you 
will find the task much easier than it looks to be. Como, 
I will assist you.” 

Edgworth Bess committed herself toThe care of tho idiot, 
for she felt more confidence in him now than sho had 
hitherto done. 

She found he was quite right; the task of slipping 
down tho roof was not half so difficult as sho made sure 
it would be. 

By the time she had reached the lowest part, slie 
discovered that she was at least twelve feet from the 
level ground. 

“I will go first,” said Crazy Carl, “and when I tell 
you to do so, you must drop, and I will catch you. You 
need not be terrifiod, for you will not be hurt.” 

Tho idiot lowered himself to the ground, and then 
caught Edgworth Bess, who was thus saved from auy in¬ 
jury from the fall. 

How sho was once moro standing on firm earth, tho 
young girl felt her courage rise wonderfully, and she be¬ 
lieved that she should bo fully equal to the remainder of 
her task. 

Sho paused for a moment just where she was, in order 
to look around her. 

The old ruin in which the banditti had taken up their 
quarters was very picturesque and beautiful. 

It was, too, of considerable extent; some portions of 
it were much decayed, while others seemed to have es¬ 
caped the ravages of time. 

The donjon or keep, at the top of which she had been 
confined, was the most prominent object. 

She looked up, aud near tho top could just perceive a 
tiny loop-hole closely barred. 

That was the window that looked into her prison. 

At first Crazy Carl looked about him with great a j (pre¬ 
hension, but by degrees his spirits rose when ho found 
that the profound stillness was unbroken. 

“ Come!” said Edgworth Bess. “ Our flight has not yet 
been discovered, but we cannot tell how soon it may be. 
Let us fly whilo we have the opportunity, for the further 
we can get from this place the better chance wo shall 
have of escaping, should a search be made for us.” 

!Sho advanced towards tho trees as sho spoko, and Crazy 
Carl followed her, though with a hositauug, reluctant 
step. 

Edgworth Boss perceived this, and encouraged him 
to come forward. 

When he was fairly beneath tho shadow of tho trees his 
torrors rapidly increased. 
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All those frightful tales which had been so artfully im- 
j pressed upon his mind by the banditti respecting the in¬ 
mates of the forest thronged thickly upon his brain. 

1 Edgworth Bess saw how rapidly his terror was in- 
t creasing, and it was clear that, unless she could do some¬ 
thing to inspire him with courage, it would increase to 
such a degree that he would not follow her. 

It is true that, in the hour of danger, he would more 
likely be an encumbrance than aught else, but somehow 
Edgworth Bess fancied she was more secure when she 
had some one with her. 

The thought of wandering through that immense forest 
by herself was a fearful one, but if she had company, the 
enterprise was shorn of half its terrors. 

“ Why do you hang back ?” she said. “ Why do you 
seem so frightened ? You must put trust in me—I have 
told you that I will save you from all the evil spirits who 
inhabit this forest, and I will be as good as my word. 
While I am with yon not one of them will have the 
power to do you the least harm!” 

“Are you sure?” 

“I am quite Lure. I tell you again, if you will only 
keep by my side no harm will befall you. The evil 
spirits will not dare to emergo or show themselves !” 

The confident tone in which Edgworth Bess spoke pro¬ 
duced a great effect upon the idiot’s mind; but for all 
that, he hung back. 

Suddenly both were startled by a loud blast upon a 
horn, which rang out clear and loud through the silent 
forest. 

Edgworth Bess uttered a faint scream of terror. 

The sound came from the direction of the ruin, and the 
only cause to which it could be attributed was that their 
escape had been discovered. 

The horn was blown again. 

Edgworth Bess seemed as though she was about to sink 
into the earth. 

All her strength left her, and her brain reeled. 

So great was the horror, however, which the bandit 
chief had inspired in her heart, and so much did she dread 
being taken back to her prison, that she was enabled to 
shake off this feeling, and, grasping the idiot by the arm, 
she said: 

“ Fly—fly!—be quick and fly! If you linger, old Grimm 
and his men will have us, and they will torture you, and 
me as well!" 

Crazy Carl’s terror was very great—so great, indeed, as 
almost to deprive him of the power of motion; but when 
Edgworth Bess spoke, he aroused himself a little. 

She took hold of him by the hand, and plunged at 
random among the trees. 

fie followed her mechanically. 

Intense fear enabled the fugitives to make great speed, 
but before they had gone far they heard sounds in the 
rear, which unmistakably proclaimed that the banditti 
were in pursuit and making close search after them. 

As she hurried on, forcing her way through thickets 
and tangled undergrowth, the poor girl could hear the 
banditti shouting to each other, and also the trampling of 
their heavy feet, still she flew onwards, until at length she 
emerged into an open glade in the forest, in which nothing 
but soft green turf was growing. 

Along this she bounded at a speed that was truly 
wonderful, Crazy Carl keeping pace with her from the 
mere force of imitation. 

Still the banditti could be heard in the rear, and from 
the loudness of tho sounds, it seemed that they wore 
gaining rapidly upon the fugitives. 

They were accustomed to travelling through the forest, 
and no doubt were well acquainted with its inmost re¬ 
cesses. 

This would he a great advantage, for they would be 
able to keep upon the track of tho fugitives. 

Like some poor wounded deer, Edgworth Bess still 
continued to bound onward. 

She drew her breath with difficulty, and her limbs 
seemed to fail her, still she struggled on. 

Her companion seemed no less exhausted than herself. 

At length she felt that she could not possibly go any 
further. 

What with fear and what with fatigue, her strength 
was utterly exhausted. 

The banditti (lid not appear to bo so close behind as 
Uioy had been hitherto. 


But still they could be heard with great distinctness. 

' “I can run no farther,” said Edgworth Bess. “My 
strength is quite spent. We must try and hide ourselves 
among theso bushes. I should think we shall be safe. 
The banditti, fancying we are in advance, may pass us by, 
and then we shall escape.” 

CHAPTER CCCCLXXVI. 

EDGWOHTII BESS AND CKAZY CAUL HAVE SOJIE PERILOUS 
ADVENTURES IN THE FOREST. 

Crazy Carl was quite as glad to rest as Edgworth Boss, 
and he consented to hide himself without hesitation. 

The undergrowth was very dense, and Edgworth 
Bess fancied that she would be able to conceal herself 
amongst it without much difficulty, and in such a manner 
as to leave no trace to show the banditti where they 
were. 

With beating heart and trembling limbs, she laid her¬ 
self down at full length upon tho ground. 

The fern and brake, and the rest of the rank vegetation 
completely hid her from sight. 

Crazy Carl was close by. 

She could not see him, but she could hear him panting 
for breath. 

She listened with the greatest anxiety to the sounds 
which came from the banditti. 

Every moment the voices grew more and more distinct, 
and again she could hear the trampling of their feet as 
they forced their way through the bushes. 

From the manner in which they shouted to each other, 
it would seem that they were advancing in a line, each 
man being s*parated from his comrade by a distance of 
several feet. 

The nearer they came the more terrified Edgworth 
Bess felt, and she was afraid that, after all, her hiding- 
place would be discovered, and she would be led back to 
the ruin a prisoner. 

But she could do nothing save remain perfectly still 
where she was. 

Tho least movement would have the effect of betraying 
her to her foes. 

It was too late to rise and fly. 

On came the banditti at a rapid pace, until at length 
they reached the place where the fugitives were con¬ 
cealed. 

They halted only a few feet from the bushes beneath 
which they were hidden, and Edgworth Bess heard tho 
bandit chief address his men in angry, growling tones. 

He commanded them to search in every direction, and 
not to give up the pursuit until they had accomplished 
their purpose. 

He told them the danger that would result from this 
girl remaining at liberty, inasmuch as she would com¬ 
municate with the authorities, and an attack would bo 
made upon their secret stronghold. 

In addition to all this, wltich was quite enough to make 
his men use every effort, he offered on his own account 
a large reward for the recovery of Edgworth Bess, for, 
from secret reasons of his own, he much desired to recover 
possession of her. 

Lying hidden under the brushwood, the poor girl was 
compelled to listen to all that was said, and she shuddered 
fearfully, lest one of tho band should make some move¬ 
ment and discover her. 

It was clear that the banditti had lost the track, aud 
they now dispersed themselves around, in tho hope that 
they should be able to discover some signs of those they 
sought. ,--3 

Edgwori., ./ess and Crazy Carl narrowly escaped detec¬ 
tion, but by great good fortune tho banditti, although 
they marched about in every direction, passed by their 
hiding-place. 

In a few minutes all had left the spot, and the sounds 
of tho footsteps of their foes grew fainter and fainter 
each moment. 

Quito half an hour elapsed before Edgworth Bess suf¬ 
ficiently recovered from her alarm to rise to her feet; at 
tho expiration of that time, however, sho did so, and com¬ 
manded the idiot to rise also. 

Looking literally frightened to death, Crazy Cax-1 roso 
up and looked about him. 

“ Old Grimm is gone,” said Edgworth Bcs3, “ that is 
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CHAPTER CCCCLXXV. 

EDGWORTH BESS SUCCEEDS IN MAKING HER ESCAPE FROM 
THE BANDITTI’S STRONGHOLD. 

Edgworth Bess felt her very heart turn sick when the 
thought occurred to her that sho was being made the vic¬ 
tim of the idiot’s imbecility. 

No doubt ho had wandered without any purpose to tnat 
strange apartment; or if ho possessed any raj* of intelli¬ 
gence when starting, it seemed to have departed. 

There could be no mistaking the fact, however, that 
the expression on his countenance was caused by the most 
abject fear. 

It was the same expression as she had seen when the 
bandit chief ascended to the turret chamber. 

Whs it possible that he was now at hand ? 

The thought seemed suflicient to drive her into mad¬ 
ness. _ She felt that if she failed in hor attempt to escape 
on this occasion, such precaution would afterwards be 
taken that she would not have the slightest chance cS 
gaining her freedom again. 

Crazy Carl still continued to tremble, and his eyes to 
roll wildly in their orbits. 

Edgworth Bess took hold of him by the arm, and en¬ 
deavoured to arrest his attention. 

After a time sho succeeded. 

“What is the matter?” she asked, in an anxious whis¬ 
per. “ W hat is it that has so greatly alarmed you ? Can 
you sec or hour anyone ? What is it ?—what has hap¬ 
pened ?" 

“ Grimm!” said the idiot, through his chattering teeth— 
“Criinm!” 

“ Where ?" asked Edgworth Boss—“ where ?" 

“I can hear him!” said Crazy Carl—“I can hear him 
quite plain!" 

Edgworth Boss, upon hearing these words, at once as¬ 
sumed a listening attitude, but to her no sound was 
audible save the rustling of the tree-top 3 as they were 
slightly agitated by the wind. 

“I cannot hear him,” she said, after a pause. “You 
must have been mistaken! Shake off this terror! Re¬ 
member, I am with you, and will protect you! Do not 
fear any of the evil spirits in the forest 1” 

Carl grew calmer, and lie murmured : 

“ He is gone now—he is gone! I am sure I heard him, 
and fancied he had discovered your flight. But ho is 
gone now ; let.us fly at once!” 

“ Why have j'ou brought me to this place;?" said Edg- 
worth Bess, once more approaching the opening in the 
wall. “Wcarea great distaneo from the ground. Why 
did you not descend the remainder of the steps ?” 

Carl shook liis head. 

“ Wouldn t do!" he replied. “Mon are at the bottom 
of the steps, and we could not pass without their knowing 
it. 'This is the only way." 

“But how cau we descend?" said Edgworth Boss, her 
fears being now considerably allayed. 

“ I will show you. It is not so hard as you think. 
Como this way." 

Edgworth Bess was almost frightened at her strange 
companion, and almost hesitated to accompany him to the 
opening in the wall. 

She could not toll what sudden freak his disordered in¬ 
tellect might impel him to attempt upon getting her there. 
He might throw her off her balance, and she would fall 
tu the earth and bo killed. 

It was only for a moment that Edgworth Bess allowed 
this thought to retain the mastery over her. 

She looked into the idiot’s countenance, which was fully 
revealed by the moonbeams falling upon it, and she felt 
that she could trust him. 

His face was calm ; the vacant look which generally 
characterised it had disappeared, while his mouth was no 
longer drawn up into the usual grin. 

Sho approached, then, to the very edgo of the wall, 
where Crazy Carl was standing. 

He pointed downwards, and said : 

“ Look, can you see that broad wall a little way below 
us ?” * 

“Yes, yes!” 

“ Well, yon will find it easy to get down upon it, and 
from there on to the roof, and from the roof to the 
ground.” 

The poor girl trembled. It looked a desperate feat, and 


had she not been urged forward by her terrible position, 
in all probability she would not have attempted to make 
such a perilous descent. 

* I will show you,” said Carl. “ It is very easy; I haro 
done it myself a hundred times. Look.” 

He stooped down as ho spoke, and cautiously lowered 
himself over the abyss, until he hung down at the full 
length of his arms. His feet then rested on the wall 
which he had pointed out, and which was, in reality, very 
much wider than it appeared to be when viewed from 
above. 

“Now," ho said, “ descend in the same way as I did. 
I will stand here and assist you. Do not fear—all will bo 
well!" 

Edgworth Bess feared that sho would be unable to 
accomplish this feat, but then sho thought of hor prison, 
of the hideous bandit chief, and lastly of Jack Sheppard, 
who doubtless was wandering about in tho forest and 
encountering a thousand dangers while seeking for 
her. 

This gave her strength and resolution. 

Quickly and carefully she imitated tho actions of tho 
idiot boy, and lowered herself down. 

He stood on the wall and steadied her as she de¬ 
scended. 

In another moment, with her heart beating at a terriblo 
rate, she was standing on the wall. 

It was at least two feet wide, so that to walk upon it 
was an easy enough matter. 

Crazy Carl was evidently familiar with the route, 
for he walked along the wall with great case and 
confidence, at the same time assisting Edgworth Bess to 
follow him. 

At last the extremity was reached, and the idiot 
pointed out a steep, sloping roof. 

“ We shall have to slip down that,” ho said, “ but you 
will find tho task much easier than it looks to be. Como, 
I will assist you." 

Edgworth Bess committed herself tojthe care of tho idiot, 
for she felt more confidence in him now thou ehe had 
hitherto done. 

She found ho was quite right; the task of slipping 
down tho roof was not half so diiScult as she made sure 
it would be. 

By tho time she had reached the lowest part, she 
discovered that she was at least twelve feet from tho 
level ground. 

“I will go first,” said Crazy Carl, “and when I tell 
you to do so, you must drop, and I will catch you. You 
need not be terrified, for you will not bo hurt.” 

The idiot lowered himself to the ground, and then 
caught Edgworth Bess, who was thus saved from any in¬ 
jury from the fall. 

Now she was once moro standing on firm earth, the 
young girl felt her courage rise wonderfully, and she be¬ 
lieved that sho should bo fully equal to the remainder of 
hor task. 

She paused for a moment just where she was, in order 
to look around hor. 

The old ruin in which the banditti had taken up their 
quarters was very picturesque and beautiful. 

It was, too, of considerable extent; some portions of 
it were much decayed, while others seemed to have es¬ 
caped the ravages of time. 

Tho donjon or keep, at the top of which she had been 
confined, was the most prominent object. 

Sho looked up, and near the top could just perceive a 
tiny loop-hole closely barred. 

That was the window that looked into her prison. 

At first Crazy Carl looked about him with groat appre¬ 
hension, but by degrees his spirits rose when ho found 
that tho profound stillness was unbroken. 

“ Come!” said Edgworth Bess. “ Our flight has not yet 
been discovered, but we cannot tell how soon it may be. 
Let us fly whilo we have the opportunity, for the further 
we can get from this place the better chance we shall 
have of escaping, should a search be made for us.” 

Sho advanced towards tho trees as sho spoke, and Crazy 
Carl followed her, though with a hesitating, reluctaut 
6tep. 

Edgworth Bess perceived this, and encouraged him 
to come forward. 

When he was fairly beneath the shadow of tho trees his 
terrors rapidly increased. 
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AH those frightful tales which had been so artfully im¬ 
pressed upon his mind by the banditti respecting tne in¬ 
mates of the forest thronged thickly upon his brain. 

Edgworth Bess saw how rapidly his terror was in¬ 
creasing, and it was clear that, unloss she could do some¬ 
thing to inspire him with courage, it would increaso to 
such a degree that he would not follow her. 

It is true that, in the hour of danger, he would more 
likely be an encumbrance than aught else, but somehow 
Edgworth Bess fancied she was more secure when she. 
had some one with her. 

The thought of wandering through that immense forest 
by herself was a fearftu one, but if she had company, the 
enterprise was shorn of half its terrors. 

“ Why do you hang back ?” she said. “ Why do you 
scent so frightened ? You must put trust in me—I have 
told you that I will save you from nil the evil spirits who 
inhabit this forest, and I will be as good as my word. 
While I am with you not one of them will have tho 
power to do you the least harm!" 

“ Are you sure?” 

“ I am quite sure. I tell you again, if you will only 
keep by my side no harm will befall you. The evil 
spirits will not dare to emerge or show themselves!” 

The confident tone in which Edgworth Bess spoke pro¬ 
duced a great effect upon the idiot's mind; but for all 
that, he hung back. 

Suddenly both were startled by a loud blast upon a 
horn, which rang out clear aud loud through the sileut 
forest. 

Edgworth Bess uttered a faint scream of terror. 

The sound came from the direction of the ruin, and tho 
only cause to which it could be attributed was that their 
escape had been discovered. 

The horn was blown again. 

Edgworth Bess seemed as though she was about to sink 
into the earth. 

All her strength left her, and her brain reeled. 

So great was the horror, however, which the bandit 
chief had inspired in her heart, and so much did she dread 
being taken back to her prison, that she was enabled to 
shake off this feeling, and, grasping the idiot by tho arm, 
she said: 

“ Fly—fly!—be quick and fly! If you linger, old Grimm 
and his men will have us, and they will torture you, and 
nie as well!” 

Crazy Carl’s terror was very great—so great, indeed, as 
almost to deprive him of the power of motion; but when 
Edgworth Bess spoke, he aroused himself a little. 

She took hold of him by the hand, and plunged at 
random among the trees. 

He followed her mechanically. 

Intense fear enabled the fugitives to make great speed, 
but before they had gone far they heard sounds in the 
rear, which unmistakably proclaimed that the bauditti 
were in pursuit and making close search after them. 

As she hurried on, forcing her way through thickets 
and tangled undergrowth, the poor girl could hear the 
banditti shouting to each other, and also the trampling of 
their heavy feet, still she flew onwards, until at length she 
emerged into an open glade in tho forest,in which nothing 
but soft green turf was growing. 

Along this she bounded at a speed that was truly 
wonderful, Crazy Carl keeping pace with her from the 
mere force of imitation. 

Still the banditti could be heard in the rear, and from 
the loudness of the sounds, it seemed that they were 
gaining rapidly upon the fugitives. 

They were accustomed to travelling through the forest, 
and no doubt were well acquainted with its inmost re¬ 
cesses. 

This would be a great advantage, for they would bo 
■ able to keep upon the track of the fugitives. 

Like some poor wounded deer, Edgworth Bess still 
continued to bound onward. 

She drew her breath with difficulty, and her limbs 
seemed to fail her, still she struggled on. 

Her companion seemed no less exhausted than herself. 

At length she felt that she could not possibly go any 
further* 

What with fear and what with fatigue, her strength 
was utterly exhausted. 

The banditti did not appear to bo so close behind as 
tMoy had been hitherto. 

- __ 


But still they could be heard with great distinctness. 

“I can run no farther,” said Edgworth Bess. “My 
strength is quite spent. We must try and hide ourselves 
among theso bushes. I should think wo shall be safe. 
The banditti, fancying we are in advance, may pass us by, 
and then we shall escape.” 


CHAPTER CCCCLXXVI. 

EDGWORTH BF.S3 AND CRAZY CARL HAVE SOME PERILOUS 
ADVENTURES IN THE FOREST. 

Crazy Carl was quite as glad to rest as Edgworth Bess, 
and he consented to hide himself without hesitation. 

The undergrowth was very dense, and Edgworth 
Bess fancied that she would be able to conceal herself 
amongst it without much difficulty, aud in such a manner 
as to leave no trace to show tho banditti where they 
were. 

With beating heart and trembling limbs, she laid her¬ 
self down at full length upon tho ground. 

The fern and brake, and the rest of the rank vegetation 
completely hid her from sight. 

Crazy Carl was close by. 

She could not see him, but she could hear him panting 
for breath. 

She listened with the greatest anxiety to the souuds 
which came from the banditti. 

Every moment the voices grow more and more distinct, 
and again she could hear the trampling of their feet as 
they forced their way through the bushes. 

From the manner in which they shouted to each other, 
it would seem that they were advancing in a line, each 
man being separated from his comrade by a distance of 
several feet. 

The nearer they came the more terrified Edgworth 
Bess felt, and she was afraid that, after all, her hiding- 
place would be discovered, and sho would bo led back to 
the ruin a prisoner. 

But she could do nothing save remain perfectly still 
where she was. 

The least, movement would have the effect of betraying 
her to her foes. 

It was'too late to rise and fly. 

On came the banditti at a rapid pace, until at length 
they reached the place where tho fugitives were con¬ 
cealed. 

They halted only a few feet from the bushes beneath 
which they were hidden, and Edgworth Bess heard the 
bandit chief address his men in angry, growling tones. 

lie commanded them to search in every direction, and 
not to give up the pursuit until they had accomplished 
their purpose. 

He told them the danger that would result from thi3 
girl remaining at liberty, inasmuch as she would com¬ 
municate with tho authorities, and an attack would bo 
made upon their secret stronghold. 

In addition to all this, which was quite enough to mako 
his men use every effort, he offered on his own account 
a largo reward for the recovery of Edgworth Bess, for, 
from secret reasons of his own, lie much desired to recover 
possession of her. 

Lying hidden under the brushwood, the poor girl was 
compelled to listen to all that was said, and she shuddered 
fearfully, lest one of the band should make some move¬ 
ment and discover her. 

It was clear that tho banditti had lost the track, and 
they now dispersed themselves around, in the hope that 
they should bo able to discover some signs of those they 
sought. ; -3 

Edgworth,->ess and Crazy Carl narrowly escaped detec¬ 
tion, but fey great good fortune the banditti, although 
they marched about in every direction, passed by their 
hiding-place. 

In a few minutes all had left the spot, and tho sounds 
of the footsteps of their foes grew fainter and fainter 
each moment. 

Quite half an hour elapsed before Edgworth Bess suf¬ 
ficiently recovered from her alarm to rise to ber feet; at 
the expiration of that time, however, she did so, aud com¬ 
manded the idiot to rise also. 

Looking literally frightened to death, Crazy Carl roso 
up and looked about him. 

“ Old Grimm is gone,” said Edgworth Bess, 11 that io 
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imagination the reins too freely; she had been terrifying 
herself unnecessarily. 

The white object ’was nothing moro than a monument 
of rather peculiar shape, and formed of seme kind of 
white stone-like marble. 

Its shape was very rude and grotesque. 

Finding out what it really was, she did not hesitate to go 
close up to it in order to make an examination of it. 

The interior of the eave situated in the heart of a forest 
seemed a strange place for the erection of a monument. 

Her curiosity was raised in spite of the dangers and 
difficulties of her position; she felt it would he a satis¬ 
faction if she could ascertain something about it. 

Holding the light close to the stone, she saw that the 
monument was in an advanced state of decay. 

In every part it bore witness of its great antiquity. 

She walked completely round it without being able to 
discover anything more than she already knew. 

On one side were some words rendered almost illegible 
by the effects of time. 

These no doubt would afford a clue to the presence of a 
monument in so strange a place, and it was with great 
eagerness that she stooped down and tried to make the 
letters out. 

In a little while she found that the inscription itself 
was not only almost illegible, but also in a language which 
she did not understand. 

In about the middle of the stone slab were some figures. 

There were four of them placed close together, aud no 
doubt expressed the date at which the monument had 
been erected. 

She had much trouble in deciphering them, but at last 
succeeded. 

As she expected, the figures formed a date, and that date 
was 1214. 

This was hut scanty information to obtain, and did not 
serve in any way to reveal the meaning of the presence 
of tho monument. 

For the present, however, that seemed to be the only 
information she was likely to obtain. 

While continuing her researches, she was aroused by 
Crazy Carl, who touched her on the shoulder and said : 

“ Listen!” 

The poor girl’s heart beat so violently that for a minute 
or two it was the only sound she was able to distinguish. 

Presently, however, she heard the murmur of voices. 

The sound clearly came from the forest, or rather from 
that portion of it just outside the entrance of the cavern. 

The wild boar rose to his feet, uttering angry cries. 

“ Grimm,” said the idiot—“ Grimm and his men are out¬ 
side.” 

“ But there’s a wild boar between us,” said Edgwortli 
Bess, in a whisper. “ We may he safe yet. Let us stand 
behind this monument; we shall be able to conceal the 
light and also to listen.” 

This was dene. 

The next moment the forms of the banditti appeared at 
the entrance to the eavern. 

It was evident that they intended to enter, hut all drew 
hack with great suddenness when they heard tho boar 
uttering those angry cries. 

From their long residence in the forest, they knew full 
well what those sounds meaut. 

The wild boar is at all times a dangerous animal, and one 
requiring much courage and skill to slay or capture. 

By tho peculiar cry which this one uttered, they could 
tell that it was badly wounded, and with tho instinct 
possessed by so many wild beasts, bad sought its own lair 
either to lie down and die, or to recover from its hurts. 

It is while in such a state as this that tho wild boar is 
most dangerous to attack. 

Pain fills it with ungovernable rage, and it seems blind 
to everything. 

When thus forced to bay, the banditti knew that it was 
no uncommon thing for a wild hoar to rush forward and 
attack many men. and, before they could defend themselves, 
do serious injury. 

Consequently, when they heard the sound, they drew 
back with the utmost precipitancy. 

They did this all the moro quickly, because, not long 
before, several had seen this boar and wantonly wounded 
it. They had noticed then that its size was almost 
gigantic—not one could remember having seen one so 
large. 


To attack it while wounded and lying ia its don re¬ 
quired a much greater amount of courage than any of the 
banditti possessed. 

They halted just outside the cavern, however, and con¬ 
sulted together as to what was to bo done. 

Independently of the boar, the greater portion of the 
banditti eeemed very reluctant to enter the cavern. 
Tho chief, however, had seen the glimmer of a light 
within, and at once jumped to the conclusion that the 
fugitives were there. 

He was compelled either to come to this conclusion, or 
else confess that they had ebided him altogether, for they 
had been searching many hours, and had not been able to 
obtain the least clue. 

“ We will have the boar out,” said the bandit chief. 
“ I am determined to enter the cavern, and ascertain 
whether the fugitives have taken refuge in it or not; there 
are quite enough of us to overcome the wild boar, eveu if 
he was twice as large and twice as furious ns he is!” 

The banditti did not scorn to be ef this opinion, but 
their chief was despotic, and so great was tho influence 
ho had over them that not one dared to grumble or 
refuse. 

“I will show you how to get him out,” he said, “and 
as so»n as he makes his appearance fire and kill him; after 
that the rest will be easy. Now, then, look to your fire¬ 
arms, and be ready to shoot the moment I give the 
word!” 

The bandits obeyed, and the chief, with a long spear in 
his hand, went towards the entrance of the eavern. 

Standing close to the side, ho began to poke about with 
the spear, aud all the time hissed loudly like a serpent. 

Tho bandits all looked on anxiously, and their admira¬ 
tion of their chief’s courage was very great. 

At first no notice whatever was taken by the wild hoar 
of these proceedings ; suddenly, however, with an awful 
roar that seemed to shake the very cavern, and which 
caused Crazy Carl to fall flat to the earth, and Edgworth 
Bess almost to faint, the wild boar rushed forth. 

He came out like a hurricane. 

“Now,” said the chief, “fire! and be quick—if you 
don't, he will return, and we shall have had our trouble for 
nothing!” 

The banditti raised their weapons and fired. 

The report of so many firearms was something tremen¬ 
dous. and when the smoke had cleared away a little, there 
lay the wild boar rolling over and over in the agonies of 
death. 

“ Come on,” said the bandit chief, and he waved his 
sword as he spoke; “ we shall have no further trouble with 
him—come on, I say, I feel convinced they are in the 
cavern, and now we shall quickly have them!” 

His followers set up a disorderly shout and rushed 
after him into the eavern. 

“All is over,” moaned Edgworth Bess, as she heard them 
coming—“all is over; it is no good to resist any longer!”' 


CHAPTER CCCCLXXVIII. 

BLCESKIN AND JACK SIIEITAU1* COMMENCE A PURSITT 
AFTER EDGWORTH RESS. 

Ned Can tee’s escape from death was neither more nor less 
than miraculous. 

Although seriously wounded in the throat by a pistol- 
bullet, covered with burns from head to foot, and badly 
crushed with the rubbish which had fallen upon him, still, 
when he was extricated from the ruins of the burning 
house he was, as we have already seen, well enough to 
give important information to Blueskin and Jaek 
Sheppard. 

But after ho had told them that the cottage had been 
attacked and Edgworth Bess carried off by German 
banditti, ho fell hack as it appeared perfectly lifeless. 

It had cost him a terrible effort to speak at all, and now 
that he had communicated tho intelligence he was utterly 
exhausted. 

Blueskin and Jack Sheppard were to a certain extent 
prepared to hear some terrible tidings, but yet their fears 
had hardly made them suppose anything so dreadful as 
that the poor girl had been made a prisoner and carried 
off they knew not whither. 

For several moments they were completely over¬ 
whelmed. 

Jack Sheppard, who was kneeling down, clasped his 
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hands over his face, and uttering a deep groan, gave full 
vent to his grief. 

For a moment Blueskin seemed stunned. 

It took that length of time to realise the dreadful news 
he had received. 

The sight of Ned Cnntle lying upon the grouud enabled 
him to recover himself, and he immediately turned all his 
attention to his unfortunate comrade. 

Ho presented a truly deplorable spectacle. 

The blood had flowed from the wound in his ncolr in 
incredible quantities, and he was completely saturated 
with it. 

The bruised aud burnt condition of his body was 
enough to make tho stoutest heart quail to look on. • 

All hope of recovery was at an end. 

No one could receive such frightful injuries as those acd 
outlive them. 

All that Blueskin or anyone else in the world could d> 
was to make his passage out of this world easier. 

“ Can you speak again,” said Blueskin, bending over 
him—“ is there anything that I can do for you—have you 
no request to make—is there no message you would like 
me to deliver ?” 

The muscles'round Ned Cantle’s mouth twitched con¬ 
vulsively, and after several inarticulate efforts he managed 
with great difficulty to gasp out, “ Water—water I” 

Some water was procured from tho little well and 
poured down his throat. 

The draught seemed to revive him greaKy, but along with 
returning consciousness, seemed to como greatpaiu, for he 
uttered several dreadful groans. 

He subdued them with great difficulty, and then in a 
hollow voice ho said: 

“ I fancy plunder was tho wretches’ object—they knew 
that we had money. I have already told you that they 
carried off poor Edg worth Bess." 

“Yes, yes,” said Jack Sheppard, “but can you tell 
where ?” 

“ No more than I already have done—they have carried 
her into the forest.” 

“ But for what object ?” 

Ned shook his head. 

“ Do you tliiuk they are in any way connected with 
Jonathan Wild—do you think they are acting for him ?” 

Ned (Jantle shook his head again. 

“liaise me up a little,” he said slowly—“there, that will 
do. I am going—going fast—I can tell that by the strange 
light that is around me. Good-bye, Blueskin—good-bye, 
Jack—it is all over with me ]” 

Our two friends were deeply affected, for though their 
acquaintanceship with Ned (Jantle had been short, yet for 
all that it had been long enough to show them that lie was 
a staunch, true friend, and they were already deeply in¬ 
debted to him. 

There was a short pause, and then Blueskin said : 

“Is there no message you wish delivered—is there no 
one that you would like to know your fate ?” 

“ Only the old boys in the cavern—you know where, 
Blueskin, and you, Jack. When you get back to England, 
if ever you do, 1 should like you to go there and tell them 
what has been my fate.” 

Ned closed his eyes, and his head fell hack as though the 
muscles of the neck had suddenly lost all strength. 

Blueskin and Jack thought he was dead. 

But he was not. 

“Water! water,” ho cried. “Let me have plenty of it. 
I burn—I burn!” 

More water was fetched by the widow’s deformed son. 
While he was gone, Ned said: 

“ I defended her to the last—I did all I could to keep 
them off, hut their numbers were too great. I expected 

hat you would make your appearance every moment, aud 
if you had thero might have been a chance. If you had 
only come a few hours soo.^r, all would Lave been well.” 

“ Here is the water.” 

“ Thanks! You will seaiw for her, of course—I kuow 
you will. She is perhaps not far from here. I wish I eould 
accompany you, for 1 know the forest well; but—but that 
is all over. Good-bye to you both! Water—water!” 

BluesMn placed the water to Ned’s lips and continued 
to pour it down his throat, until at length he ceased to 
swallow it 

IPnere was » slight shudder, a sudden contraction of the 
limbs, and all was over. 


Ned Cantle’s sufferings had passed. 

He was dead. 

Several minutes elapsed before our friends spoke oi 
moved. 

Jack Sheppard was the first to rise to his feet. 

He stopped up to Blueskin, and touching him on tho 
shoulder, said: 

“ Eise—riso—it is all over with Ned now, poor fellow; 
we can do no good for him. Don’t let us lose any moro 
time—let us commence tho search at once. Who can tell 
what peril the poor girl is in by this time ?’ 

Blueskin rose. 

“ Yes,” ho said, “ we will begin the search at once. At 
least, before we start there is one duty we must perform.” 

“And what is that?” 

“ To bury Ned—it is the last and only service wo can 
render him. If he remains here he will become the prey 
of all the wild beasts in the forest, and that is too horrible 
to think of.” 

“ It is indeed,” said Jack. “ I would even save my 
worst foo from such a fate as that.” 

They were but ill provided with tho necessary tools for 
digging a grave, but, going to the borders of the forest, 
where the soil was soft, they managed to hollow out a 
hole large and deep enough for their purpose. 

It was, however, a labour which consumed a great deal 
of time, and when they had finished the day was far ad¬ 
vanced. 

Ned’s body was placed in the grave and the earth filled 
in. They hammered it down hard and flat, so that nono of 
the wolves or other ravenous creatures which infested the 
forest should bo able to unbury it. 

When this was over, our two friends refreshed them¬ 
selves by a draught of water from the well, and then they 
commenced their search. 

There were marks of many heavy foot on the ground 
surrounding the spot upon which the woodman’s hut had 
stood, and those Blueskin examined with great caro aud 
attention. 

By looking closely, he was at last enabled to discern a 
kind of track which led towards the forest. 

They followed it carefully, and Blueskin said : 

“How much I regret Ned Cantle’s loss! Had he been 
with us our task would have been much easier. Yuu 
heard him say that ho knew the forest well.” 

“He did.” 

“ And think what an advantage that must be. Here 
are we, and neither of us have seen it in onr lives 
before.” 

“ No, hut it is useless to regret now he is dead.” 

“ lie is, poor fellow, and it will ho a long time before 
we find another who will he to us what he has been.” 

The track which they had followed became fainter and 
fainter, until at last, when they were fairly among tho 
trees, it was invisible. 

Their search did indeed seem to ho a hopeless one. 

When approaching tho hut, they had seen from tho 
distance that tho forest was of immense extent, and, 
without the slightest clue as they were, they might 
wauder through it for weeks and months without finding 
what they sought. 

Chance was their only guide. 

It mattered little which way they took. 

To them all paths were the same, and one was just as 
likely to be right as the other. 

As they proceeded their difficulties appeared to gr' <v 
greater and greater. 

They journeyed on among tho trees for several hours 
without making any discovery, and without meeting with 
any incident deserving of special record. 

They penetrated some distance into the forest. 

But still they seemed no nearer tho achievement of 
their object than before. 

Jack Sheppard was quite downcast. 

Just about sunset ho flung himself down upon tho 
ground, and said: 

“Let us rest a little, Blueskin, for I am so fatigued that 
I cannot possibly go any further; besides, I have no heart 
to p^pceed. We may continue wandering about in this 
manner for ever aud over.” 

“Cheerup. Jack!” said Blueskin, as lie lay down on frko 
turf by his eomrade’s 6idc. “Iam quite as fatigued as 
yourself, and am heartily glad of a brief rest.” 

“ But wliat is to bo done ?” said Jack, dejectedly. 
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“ Wo can do nothing but continue our search in the 
same way as wc have begun it.” 

“Alas!” 

“ The enterprise before us is a difficult one, Jack; but 
we must be of good heart, and hope for the best; chance 
alone can befriend us. I trust that ere long wo shall 
discover something which will serve as a clue.” 

There was but slight consolation to be derived from 
this, anil Jack Sheppard turned away his head in silence. 

Blueskin was silent too; he was wondering what would 
bo the best thing that could be done. 

The sun went down, and darkness began rapidly to 
creep over the forest. 

Still our friends remained lying motionless upon the 
ground, nor did they rise till the moon’s rays lighted up 
the scene. 

“Gome, Jack,” said Blueskin, “arouso yourself—we 
will continue our search! First of all, we must manage to 
obtain some refreshment; if we do not we shall soon 
find our strength fail, and then we shall bo badly off 
indeed!” 

“ I am sick and faint for want of food.” said Jack; “ but 
where are we to obtain anything to eat ?” 

“ Here readily enough;—there are plenty of birds on the 
trees, and plenty of dry sticks lying about, so that wo can 
quickly have a fire.” 

“ Set about it, then, Blueskin; for my own part, I feel 
too weary to assist you." 

“ Nay, nay—I can’t consent to that! Rouse yourself! 
When you are occupied in doing something you will be 
better. Take my advice,—action is the best thing for 
you. I will catch a bird, and you can make a lire.” 

Jack Sheppard consented. 

Blueskin primed his pistols, and went to a little distance. 

He fired twice, aud soon afterwards returned, bringing 
with him a couple of largo birds covered with black 
feathers. 

“I don’t know what birds theso are, Jack, nor what 
they are like, but I should fancy they are good to eat.” 

Jack Sheppard soon made a fire by the afd of somo 
gunpowder and his pistols. 

He placed some dry leaves upon the ground, sprinkled 
gunpowder over them, then put more leaves, and then 
dry twigs. 

A spark from the flint of his pistol quickly set the wholo 
in a blaze. 

Their meal was a primitive one, but nevertheless they 
enjoyed it amazingly, although their hearts were so heavy. 

Blueskin was very sad himself; but, perceiving how 
low-spirited his comrade was, he concealed his feelings, 
and endeavoured to cheer him up. 

lie was only partially successful. 

When they had finished their meal, Blueskin said: 

“Now, Jack, I will be guided entirely by you in this 
matter. Do you think it will be better for us to remain here 
during the night, and coiumeneo our search at daylight 
to-morrow morning, or do you think wo had better set 
about it now?” 

“ Which do you think would be the best?” 

“Nay, I leave the choice to you.” 

“Then I fancy we shall not stand so good a chance of 
finding out anything if wc travel by night, as we should if 
wo travelled by day. We must havo rest, and night is 
the proper time to take it.” 

“ I qnito agree with you,” said Blueskin ; “ and that is 
the course which 1 should havo adopted myself, only I 
feared that if I made the proposition you would accuse me 
of want of zeal.” 

“You did me an injustice, then. Let us remain where 
we are, and, if possible, obtain a good night’s sleep. In 
the morning we shall awake rested and refreshed, aud 
shall feel equal to the day’s work before us.” 

“ I hope we shall,” said Blueskin. “ We shall bo able to 
mako ourselves comfortable here, no doubt. It will be 
best to gather together as many dry sticks as we can find, 
and make a large fire with them; wo can tlion lie down 
by the side of it and pass the night in safety.” 

This was agreed to. 

All three occupied themselves in collecting fuel for the 
fire, which they placed in a great heap close at hand. 

They piled plenty on the lire—then threw themselves 
down beside it. 

They conversed together for several moments, but at 
last they all fell asleep. 


CHAPTER CCOOLXXIX. 

Ul.UESKIN AND JACK SHEPPARD ARE AROUSED FROM 
TI1E1R SLUMBERS IN' A STARTLING MANNER. 

Blueskin and Jack Sheppard had travelled from Amster¬ 
dam without taking much rest upon tho road, aud from 
the time of their arrival at the ruined cottage until they 
laid down beside tbe fire in the forest, they had gono 
through no ordinary amount of fatigue. 

Consequently, when they closed their eyes, their slum¬ 
ber was profound. 

In all probability it would have continued for many 
hours had not both been startled by a loud and terrible cry. 

Heavy as their slumber was, it awoke them instantly. 

Under the impulso of the moment they sprang up, but 
they could not tell what they had heard or what it was 
that awoke them, or whether it was the effect of somo 
dream. 

The fact was, their brains wero still clouded by sleep. 

Another piercing cry, of a character similar to the first, 
completely restored them to the use of their faculties. 

The fire had gone low, and gave out but little light. 

Blueskin, however, on the first impulso of alarm had 
drawn his sword, and with this he turned the faggots 
over, and a bright blaze instantly sprang up. 

A cry of horror then pealed at the same moment from 
his lips and those of Jack Sheppard. 

Bending over the deformed boy, who had laid himself 
down to sleep, close to onr friends was some huge object, 
but of wbat kind they could not at the first glance make 
out. 

Jack Sheppard was the first to recoguisc it, and in 
accents of the greatest alarm ho cried : 

“It is a bear!” 

He was right,—a bear, aud one, too, of the largest and 
most ferocious species. 

The fire now blazed fiercely, and gave forth a vivid 
light, fully revealing the form of the monstrous animal. 

1 Its eyes were red with anger, and had a hungry look, 
while the lips were drawn back, thus showing tho glitter— 

. iug teeth. 

The deformed boy was quite overcome by the horror of 
his position, and had fainted. 

One of the bear’s paws rested on Ills breast. 

Our friends had started up only just in time. 

A minute later, and they would have had no chance of 
saving the boy’s life. 

As it was, it seemed very doubtful whether they would 
be able to do so. 

The bear seemed to regard Blueskin and Jack with 
mingled defiance and apprehension. 

The occurrence was altogether of such a startling and 
unexpected nature, that at first our friends stood perfectly 
still, not knowing what to do. 

Neither had seen a bear before, and consequently were 
ignorant of the animal’s exact powers of mischief, and of 
the easiest means of killing it. 

Its huge size aud fierce appearance made them think 
that an attack would be attended with great danger. 

While making these reflections, both felt that it would 
be necessary to put an end to this hesitation. 

Blueskin was the first to recover himself. 

As we have said, ho had his drawn sword in his hand, 
and brandishing this he suddenly rushed forward. 

His intention of course was to attack the bear with 
it. 

Jack Sheppard saw what he was about to do, and, spring¬ 
ing forward, seizod his comrade by tho arm and drew him 
back. 

“ Be careful!” he said—“ be 1 careful! Let us consider 
what would bo the best mode of attacking tho animal, 
and decide upon that which will rescue the boy with tho 
least amount of danger to ourselves.” 

“And while we aro doing that,” said Blueskin, “strug¬ 
gling to release himself, tho poor lad will douttless fall a 
victim.” 

“No, no!—look steadily at the bear,—see how it is watch¬ 
ing us;—it will not turn away to attack the boy for fear we 
should tako advantage of tho moment.” 

Blueskin saw that Jack was right. 

“ What shall we do ?” he said. “ How can ve mako an 
attack ?” 

“ Let us shoot it.” 
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11 Rut the death-blow must be inflicted at once. If you 
wound it, it will become quite ungovernable, and will 
rush upon us regardless of what injurie* we may inflict.” 

“ Let us both take our pistols and shoot it; I am sure 
that would be better than attacking it with a sword.” 

This was agreed to. 

Blueskin sheathed his sword and drew a couple of pis¬ 
tols from his belt. 

Jack Sheppard did the same, and pointed them full at 
the bear’s head. 

They were only a few paces off, and had no doubt that 
their aim would be successful. 

It would almost seem as though the bear was con¬ 
scious that it war. menaced by no ordinary peril, for it 
appeared half inclined to beat a retreat. 

Blueskin fired both his pistols in rapid succession. 

JTe hit the boar both times, once in the nock and once 
in the shoulder. 

An angry roaring growl was the result, and Blueskin 
stepped back, for he fancied the bear was about to rush 
upon him. 

No. 101 .—Blueskin. 


It was just at this moment that Jack fired. 

But excitement rendered his aim unsteady. 

One bullet struck the bear in the paw which rested on 
the deformed boy’s breast, and the other went crashing 
among the trees. 

By this time Blueskin had drawn two more pistols. 

He fired, and both shots took effect iu or near the 
animal’s head. 

With an angry snarl it left the body of the boy and 
came towards our friends with a shuffling, ungainly 
motion, which seemed clumsy and slow, but which was 
in reality much more rapid than they could have believed 
possible. 

Jack Sheppard saw the bear coming, and hastily fired 
one pistol. 

Fortunately he had tho presence of mind to reserve the 
other. 

Upon receiving this last wound, the bear gave an im¬ 
petuous dash forward, and before Jack could get eut of 
the way he found himself hurled with great violence to 
the earth. 
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The fall was not violent enough to deprive him of his 
senses, and looking up he saw the bear’s head within »few 
inches of his face. 

A sickly feeling of horror came over him, and ho al¬ 
most gave himself up for lost. 

He was paralysed. 

He held the undischarged pistol in his right hand, and 
although ho was aware of it, yet he had not the power to 
raise his arm anil point its muzzle towards his adversary. 

r.lneskiu uttered a shout when he saw the bear rush 
forward. 

He carried only four pistols, and these were all dis¬ 
charged. 

There was no time to load, and so he once moro drew 
his sword. 

Two steps took him to where the bear was, and raising 
his sword, he brought it down with tremendous violence 
upon the brute’s neck; at the very same instant, Jack Shep¬ 
pard, who had recovered from the horror caused by his 
position, raised his pistol. 

He was able to put the muzzle within an inch of the 
brute’s throat. 

He pulled the trigger, and a tremendous report fol¬ 
lowed. 

Blueskin raised his sword and brought it down for a 
second time upon the brute’s neck. 

This was the last stroke. 

The huge animal dropped suddenly, and lay perfectly 
still, as though entirely bereft of life. 

It fell, too, exactly upon the body of Jack Sheppard, 
who was in imminent danger of being suffocated. 

Perceiving that the bear was dead, Blueskin hastened 
to extricate his friend from his uncomfortable situation. 

This task proved almost beyond his power, and wheu 
at last he succeeded iu rolling the bear over, he found that 
Jack was unconscious. 

He did not believe, however, that he was seriously hurt 
and so this gave him small concern. ’ 

Raising him in his arms, he hurried off towards a stream 
which he had noticed while looking for tire birds. 

He laid Jack iu the shallow brook, and let the water roll 
over him from head to foot. 

The treatment was somewhat rough, but it was effectual. 

The sudden chill restored Jack Sheppard to the full 
possession of his senses. 

Blueskin assisted him to his feet, and then Jack shook 
flic water from his clothing. 

“ Are you hurt?” 

Jack did not reply, but drew two or three long breaths, 
and then worked all his limbs about, to ascertain whether 
he had received any injury. 

“ No,” he at length gasped out, “it is all right.” 

“ I am glad to hear that.” 

“ It was a sharp touch, but it doesn’t matter now. The 
bear is dead, I supposo ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“I thought that last bullet would do the business—it 
must have gone right up into his brain ; but h»w about 
the boy ?” 

“ 1 had forgotten him,” said Blueskin, with a start; “ but 
never mind ; stay where you are a moment, and I will fetch 
him.” 

“ I don’t think he is hurt.” 

“Nor I, though he has very likely fainted.” 

With these words on his lips, Blueskin hastened back 

S to the fire. 

He found the lad in a deep swoon. 

Lifting him up, he carried him to the stream, and used 
just the same means to restore him to life as he had used 
to restore Jack Sheppard. 

•“ That is rough treatmeut,” said the latter. 

“But very effectual.” 

As he uttered the words, the deformed hoy shuddered 
aud looked up. 

His face wore an expression of great alarm. 

Doubtless he expected to sec the bear still bending over 
him. 

“ It is all right,” cried Blueskin quickly ; “ you are safe 
and unhurt—the hear is dead.” 

This intelligence was received with manifest pleasure, 
bnt tin; poor lad’s teeth chattered together, and he looked 
a very dismal ohjeet. with the water streaming from all 
parts of his clothing, for he had not shaken off the 
moisture as Jack Sheppard had done. 


Ho was told to do so, and then Blueskin said: 

“ Come on ; let us go back to the fire—I will soon throw 
on some more wood, and your clothes will bo dry in a little 
while.” 

There was something cheerful in the prospect of a fire, 
and they followed Blueskin with great willingness. 

Their first care, however, was to ascertain whether the 
bear was really dead. 

Little more than a glaueo was necessary to satisfy them 
upon this point. 

The ferocious bruto had ceased to breathe. 

“During the remainder of the night,” said Blueskin, 
“ we will watch and wateh by turns; it will never do for 
us all to go to sleep at the same time again.” 

“ We ought not to have done so at first.” 

“ We ought not; but I am glad matters aro no worse. 
Help me to throw some wood on the fire, and then you 
will soon be all right.” 

This was done, and in a few minutes, as the wood was 
dry, they had quite a bonfire. 

The heat quickly dried their apparel. 

“Now,” said Blueskin, “if you will lie down both of 
yon and go to sleep, I will keep watch; at the end of a 
eonplo of hours or so I will avvako one of you, who must 
take my place while 1 lie down to sleep.” 

This was at once consented to, for after their sudden 
immersion the heat of the lire made Jack and the boy ex¬ 
cessively sleepy. 

They had Scarcely stretched themselves at full length 
before they fell into a sound slumber. 


CHARTER CCCCLXXX. 

BLUESKIN AND JACK SlIEITAKn ARE ATTACKED BY 
WOLVES. 

1 Slues kin seated himself at a little distance from the fire 
and close to his companions. 

Ere long, however, ho discovered that the deep silence 
of the place as well as the warmth of the fire was draw¬ 
ing him off to sleep. 

This is not to bo wondered at, for lie was greatly 
fatigued, and the sleep he had had was too brief to re¬ 
cuperate his strength. 

As soon as he felt this sleepy feeling creeping over him, 
he rose to his feet. 

It cost him an effort to do so, but he was convinced 
of the danger that would result from all three sleeping 
at the same time. 

“I will walk up and down,” he said, half aloud. 
“ That will bo the best means of keeping awake.” 

He did so, but even then felt sleepy—marching up aud 
down grew wearisome. 

From time to time he threw more .wood on tho fire. 

On one occasion when he advanced to do this he 
happened to look across the open clearing, aud then he saw 
something which greatly astonished him. 

He threw the wood on tho top of the fire, aud this had 
for a moment or two the effect of almost extinguishing 
the flames, so that he was able to see much better. 

Straight before him in the darkness he eould see two 
small glittering objects close together. 

What they were he could not for the life of him make 
out; but looking moro closely, he saw two moro close to 
the first, and then two more, until, as he continued to 
gaze, they grew innumerable. 

He stood perfectly still for several minutes gazing at 
this phenomenon, aud endeavouring to make out what it 
was. 

The faintly-glittering objects were different to any¬ 
thing he bad ever seen before, aud tho longer ho gazed 
the more numerous did they become. 

Then tho fire blazed up again with full force, and lie 
was no longer able to see them. 

As may bo expected, his curiosity was greatly raised. 

The sleepy sensation which had come over him was 
dispelled as if by magie. 

It was some time before ho could quite make up his 
mind what ho should do. 

He had already taken tho precaution to re-load his 
pistols, and lie placed them in his belt in such a manner 
that they would be handy to his grasp. 

Then, drawing his sword, he, after a brief period o' 
hesitation, walked rouud to the other side of the tire. 
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Standing with his bark to the flames, ho once more 
looked across the open space. 

There were tho glittering objects as before, only they 
looked very much brighter, as though the light from the 
the lire was reflected upon them. 

He soon found that they were ranged rouud him in an 
irregular semi-circle. 

And though he had discovered this ho found himself 
unable to come to any conclusion. 

He was as mystified and bewildered as when he first 
caught sight of them. 

Instead of pacing up and down on ok') side of the fire, 
as he had hitherto done, he walked round and round it. 

On one occasion he paused, and as it happened, not far 
from the spot where the body of the bear lay. 

Ho looked upon it, for, as the fire was burning brightly, 
he could see with great distinctness. 

Then he looked straight across the open spact>, and was 
astonished to find that the glittering objects he could see 
all around him were much closer together, and more 
numerous in this spot than in any other. 

While meditating upon this occurrence, and while his 
brain was filled with a thousand wild ideas, he was 
startled by hearing a loud howl. 

It was almost such a sound as a dog would have made, 
and the cry was quickly repeated, only it seemed to come 
from tho throats of thousands. 

Bluoskiu staggered back in alarm, until warned by the 
heat, of the fire that he could not retreat any farther. 

“It is wolves,” ho said—“wolves! I have heard of 
them often ! It is their eyes that I can see all around me ! 
They hate been attracted to tho spot by the dead body of 
the bear, but they are frightened to como too near to the 
fire.” 

Blueskin had hit upon the true solution of tho whole 
affair. 

The small glittering objects which had so puzzled him 
were indeed the eyes of wolves, who had scented from 
afar the blood which had flowed from the bear. 

They had continued silent, gazing at tho fire and 
frightened to advance nearer, until one of their number 
had uttered the howl that had so startled Blueskin. 

That seemed the signal for the rest. 

Without exception, they all commenced a hideous howl¬ 
ing, which did not cease for a singlo moment. 

The sound grew louder and louder. 

It penetrated the ears of the sleepers, and both started 
up in the utmost terror. 

Blueskin got round to the other side of the fire where 
his comrades were. 

“What is it?” asked Jack Sheppard, with difficulty 
making his voice heard above the howling chorus. 

In a few words Blueskin explained. 

“ What is to he done?” he asked. 

“Nothing but remain where we are,” said Blueskin. 
“ Wo are safer here than we possibly could bo elsewhere.” 

“ How so ?” 

“Because of the fire. We have only to keep it well 
piled up, and wo are secure. Tho wolves will be 
frightened to approach it.” 

“Then, if that is all,” said Jack, “ wo will soon have a 
good fire.” 

“ Heap ou plenty of wood," continued Blueskin. “ In 
the morning they will all disappear.” 

The howling of the wolves was by this time truly 
terrific; they seemed to have assembled iu thousands. 

In spite of the assurance which Blueskiu had given of 
their safety, Jack Sheppard and the boy were much terri¬ 
fied by the awful sounds, and they glauced apprehensively 
in the direction which they came, 

Wood was piled upon the fire iu tremendous quantities. 

Blueskiu ventured round to the other side. 

He quickly returned, and as soon as his companions 
saw him, they perceived that the expression of his counte¬ 
nance had changed. 

“ What is the matter ?" they asked. “ What is amiss ?” 

“ Nothing—nothing! I may be mistaken; but still, 
when 1 looked out, I fancied that the wolves wore closer 
than before. 

This was alarming intelligence, and there was little 
doubt that it was true, for in such a matter Blueskin 
would not be likely to let his fears lead him astray when 
be had spoken so confidently about the power of the fire 
to keep them away. 


“ What is to bo done ?” asked Jack Sheppard. 

“ I ;un at a loss to tell yon. I have always heard that 
tho safest and best protection against wild animals is a 
fire. This one has certainly kepi them off to some ex¬ 
tent, but they appear to me to be gradually drawing 
nearer and nearer.” 

“ Are you sure you arc not mistaken ?” 

“ Come with me, ami you can see for yourself. We 
have to but walk round to the other side of the fire.” 

Jack Sheppard accompanied Blueskin as requested, and 
I then, after gazing earnestly for a few moments, ho said : 

“ I am sure they are nearer!” 

“ It is the dead body of the bear which attracts them,” 
said Blueskin. 

“Then, what will it matter if they come forward. 
They can devour it, and welcome, so long as they let us 
aloue.” 

“That is just it,” said Blueskin—“they won’t let us 
alone!” 

“Why not? Will not the carcass of 1 he boar satisfy 
them ?" 

“No. Just estimate, if you can, the number of wolves. 
Probably there are more than we can see; but whether 
or not, there are enough to devour every morsel in a 
trice.” 

“And what then ?” 

“Why, it will but be a mouthful apiece or so to them all 
round, aud will serve to give them an appetite. They 
will then come towards ns, and we shall find it utterly 
impossible to contend against such a multitude.” 

Jack Sheppard was silent, but he fixed his eyes con¬ 
stantly iu the direction of the wolves. 

It was clear enough that they were coming nearer, and, 
as they advanced, they continued to utter tho most fear¬ 
ful yells. 

The position of our two friends was rapidly becoming 
critical. 

They taxed their brains to the utmost, in the endeavour 
to hit upon some plan by which they might keep tho wolves 
at a distance. 

“If we can only keep them off till daybreak,” said 
Blueskiu, “ all will be well; they Will retire then, never 
fear; they are cowardly creatures at the best!” 

“ But how are we to keep them off till then ?” 

“ I wish I could tell you. At present, it appears to me 
we can do nothing more than pile plenty of wood upon 
the fire, so that it shall give out as much light and heat as 
possible. 

All three set about this task, and in a little while 
the fire crackled and gave out as much heat as a 
furnace. 

The unearthly howls still continued, and the wolves, 
stimulated by hunger, overcame by degrees the terror 
which the lire occasioned them, and crept gradually 
nearer and nearer. 

Blueskin looked up to tho sky iu the hope of being ablo 
to discover some traces of tho dawn. 

But all was dark. 

The moon had sunk, and the whole face of the heavens 
was covered with dense leaden-coloured clouds. 

Jack Sheppard looked anxiously from time to time into 
Blueskiu’s connteuance, aud noticed what a terrible look 
of fatigue it wore. 

At last he said: 

“ The wolves do not appear to be very aggressive yet, 
Blueskin. Lie down and rest yourself. Try aud get a 
few minutes’ sleep—I am sure you are in great heed of 
it.” 

“ I am—I am.” 

“ I knew that, but whether you will be able to sleep or 
not with this horrible howling ringing in you oars is more 
than I cau tell. Let me, however, entreat you to make 
the attempt.” 

“And you will keep Match ?” 

“Yes, most faithfully. The brief rest I have already 
had has refreshed me wonderfully.” 

“And you will call me the moment any danger 
threatens ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then I will lio down, for, to tell the truth, I feel 
more worn out than I have done for many a long 
day.” 

“ I don’t wonder ht it. It is a long time since you had 
I any proper rest. It is now more than ever necessary that 
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I you should sleep, for the probability is, that we shall have 
a long and harassing day to-morrow.” 

“ I shall not rare for that if I can sleep now, but 1 Hi;i 
afraid the effort will be a vain one.’’ 

! While speaking these words, Blueskin threw himself 
down upon the turf near the fire, and so complete was bis 
i exhaustion, that, contrary to his anticipation, the howling 
* of the wolves produced no effect upon him, and in a very 
j little while he was sound asleep. 


CHAPTER COCCLXXXL 

rSLl’ESICIX AND JACK SnKPt'AUl) COMMENCE TUEII! SKAKC1I 
FOXl EDGWOimi UESS. 

Jack Sheppard continued to watch. 

He walked frequently round and round the fire, and 
looked in the direction where the largest number of wolves 
had assembled. 

After gazing upon them repeatedly, he at last concluded 
that they had become stationary. 

He was almost afraid to believe in such good tidings, 
but at last he felt certain that the wolves had ceased to 
advance. 

Such was the case. 

The hungry creatures had approached to within a cer¬ 
tain distance of the fire, and there they remained, terrified 
to come nearer, for the fire was much fiercer now than it 
had yet been. 

The satisfaction to be derived from this fact was, how¬ 
ever, hut very slight; they would remain there for a cer¬ 
tain time, until, growing accustomed to the flames, and 
impelled by their hunger, they would creep nearer and 
nearer to the bear’s carcass. 

| Jack Sheppard did not think of this, but imagined that 
I the wolves had got as near the fire as they dared, and 
j would not venture to approach any closer, 
j Finding the alarm had to some extent subsided, the 
f poor deformed boy laid himself dowu near Elueskia, 
! while Jack Sheppard was left alone. 

1 The brief slumber which be had already had, had proved 
i sufficient to rest him, for his disposition was too restless 
i and excitable to demand much sleep. 

* lie had no other companion save his thoughts, and these 
i were sad enough. 

He did iudeed seem to be the sport of a malignant 

• destiny. 

After passing through such a horrible ordeal as he had 
recently done, he had come over to Amsterdam under the 
full anticipation that he should once more see Edgworth 
Hess. 

lie was very doubtful as to the manner in which she 
would receive him, for since they had parted in hastiness 
and anger, they had had no opportunity either for ex¬ 
planation or reconciliation. 

He had arrived in time to learn that she had been 
. spirited away by German banditti. Their object for this 
act and the poor girl’s fate were like inscrutable. 

5 lie sighed heavily and his throat ached. 
i The only consolation and relief that he was able to find 
« was by passing rapidly up and down. While in motion 
\ his thoughts did not seem to chafe him so badly, 
j A prolonged yell from the wolves at last aroused him, 
5 and he found that while giving way to his sad reflections 

J he had neglected the important duty of piling fuel upon 

i the fire. 

j Perceiving the omission, he hastened te repair it. 

i Rut the quantity of wood he threw on at once had, for a 

3 moment or two, the effect of dulling the flames consider¬ 
ably. 

•j The wolves, whose eyes had been lixed ceaselessly and 
j untiringly upon the tire, perceiving this sudden diminu- 
3 tion in its brilliancy, felt emboldened to advance. 

The. foremost gave a few bounds forward and reached 
the prize. 

The example of one was sutlieieut. 

The rush of footsteps as they Hastened forward came 
clear enough to Jack Sheppard’s ears, and, starting back, 
he uttered a cry of alarm. 

Hlneskin heard the cry, and awoke. 

He started immediately to his feet and pnt himself in an 
attitude of defence, for ho imagined that the wohes were 
already upon them. 

Tho flames now shot up from the fire with great sud¬ 


denness and fierceness, revealing clearly every nook and 
corner of the open space. 

Fighting, tearing, scrambling, howling, the wolves 
had piled themselves up in one dense mass over the body 
of tho bear. 

When the flames burst forth in the manner we have 
described there was a momentary silence. 

All paused, and ceased what they wore about. 

They were half inclined to turn and fly, and had one 
sot the example, the others wonld doubtless have followed 
without exception. 

Their appetite was whetted, however, by tho few 
mouthfuls they had already been able to obtain, and so 
they remained still. 

Then, finding that the fire grew no brighter and did 
them no injury, they recommenced their battle for the 
food. 

Standing near the fire in such a position that they 
could command a view of that portion of the open space, 
Blueskin and Jack Sheppard stood watching the move¬ 
ments of the wolves. 

Their numbers were incredible, and eould they have 
all commenced their repast upon the. bear, every frag¬ 
ment of the flesh would quiekly have disappeared. 

Anxiously our friends looked up to the sky, but all was 
dark. 

There was not llie slightest token of the coming of tho 
mueh-wished-for dawn. 

The frantic shrieking? and stragglings of the wolves 
continued without abatement, until at length every ediblo 
morsel of the bear was devoured. 

Then came the moment of danger. 

Jack Sheppard looked anxiously into his comrade's 
face. 

“Let us retreat to the other side of the fire,” said 
Blueskin. “It is possible that, after all, they may de¬ 
part satisfied.” 

Blueskin said this, but he did not think it. 

It was, however, quite clear that the best and most 
prudent course was to place the fire between them and 
the rapacious animals. 

The yelling and fighting which had taken place over 
the bear’s carcass was followed by a remarkable, and, as 
our friends felt, ominous silence. 

In vain they listened for the retreating footsteps of the 
wolves. 

No such sounds came upon their ears, and so they were 
driven to the conclusion that they had all remained 
stationary. 

Believing that no harm could result from such a pro¬ 
ceeding, Blueskin once inoro ventured to pass round the 
fire, in order to reconnoitre the enemy. 

His worst fears were realised when he saw the whole 
troop in a dense pack, with their heads all turned towards 
the lire, and their gleaming eyeballs fixed upon it. 

lie returned to Jack and told him what he had scon. 

Most fervently did they wish for the coming of the 
new pay. 

But the clouds looked as black as ever. 

“Morning cannot be far off,” said Blueskin, “and I 
fully believe that tho darkest hour is the one before the 
dawn.” 

“ I hope this is the hour.” 

“And so do I, for after a time, in all probability, tho 
wolves will gather courage and advance. If such a thing 
happens, wo shall find ourselves quite unable to cope 
with such an enemy.” 

A silence followed these words. 

Jack Sheppard was wondering where Edgworth Bess 
was at that moment, and whether she was menaced by 
any imminent peril. 

Then the wolves broke forth into a dismal howl again, 
making the whole forest resound with their hideous yells. 

“That is just the way they behaved before,” said 
Blueskin. “ They waited for a time in silence watching 
the fire, and then commenced to yell. 1 suppose in a 
little while they will get their courage up.” 

“Let us look at them once more,” said Jack Sheppard. 
“ 1 am sure we cannot do wrong in keeping an eye upon 
their movements.” 

“ Yon are right. Come with me.” 

Creeping stealthily round the lire, in order, if possible^ 
to escape the notice of the wolves, they looked out, 

The immense pack had crept much nearer. 
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Evidently they were overcoming their dislike or dread 
of the tire, and were hungering to attack the three huinau 
beings they knew full well were near it. 

Beyond them could be. seen the skeleton of the bear. 

The bones were stripped, and every oue looked 

white and glistening in the fire-light. 

Although the weight of this animal must have been 
enormous, and although they had devoured every frag¬ 
ment, including even the skin, yet the wolves appeared 
as ravenous as ever. 

They grew more and more daring, and they had most 
certainly" got hold of the idea that the fire would not 
harm them. 

Closer and closer they came, even while our friends 
looked upon them. 

They were already very, very close, and it was per¬ 
fectly easy for our friends to "distinguish the whole of 
their dark’ forms. 

Suddenly, Blueskin was struck with a fresh thought. 

Without saying a word, he turned rouud aud drew a 
blazing fragmeut of wood from the fire. 

It was a portion of a bough of a tree, and, whirling it 
round his head, he llnug it with full force into the air. 

It fell where the wolves were thickest, and a terrific 
howl was the result, succeeded by a violent scramble as 
all endeavoured to rush away. 

Perceiving the advantage that liad been thus gained, 
Blueskin aud Jack Sheppard continued to throw the frag¬ 
ments of burning wood, until they forced the wolves to 
retreat across the open space and take refuge among the 
trees. 

They then appeared to shrink gradually away, and in a 
few moments not one was to be seen. 

The two friends congratulated each other most warmly 
up >n the success of this scheme. 

•• I think their fright will endure for some time," said 
Blueskin; “ ten to one if we are troubled with them 
again!" 

“ 1 wish dawn would come." 

11 So do 1 as heartily as you do, for I am thoroughly 
tired of the adventures of to-night.” 

■■ As we have been so lucky as to drive off the wolves, I 
think our wisest plan will he to obtain as much rest and 
sleep as we can,—to-morrow we shall require to call forth 
all our energies.” 

“ Wo shall iudeed!” 

Just at this moment the deformed hoy, who had re¬ 
mained on the other side of the fire, uttered a loud shout, 
and they hastened to find out what had happened. 

There was no necessity to question the boy, for the first 
thing they saw was the wolves. 

It was another pack, or else the same one that they had 
driven back who had made a detour and reached the other 
6ido of the fire. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, both our friends set to 
work to pelt them with the firebrands. 

The rapacious animals retreated, hut this time not so 
quickly as before, and with fewer signs of terror. 

u I am afraid we shall have much trouble with them 
yet,” said Blueskin ; “they seem very resolute.” 

“ We’ll throw on more fuel,” said Jack Sheppard, “and 
make up as large a fire as we can.” 

“ Yes, do so ; hut I think it would bo a good plan to 
make up another fire not far from this one; we could then 
place ourselves between the two, and, ten to oue, should 
be in perfect safety !" 

“ It is worth trying, at any rate,” said Jack Sheppard, 
“and will give us hut little trouble.” 

They sot to work to cany out this idea with all possible 
alacrity, aud in a few moments they had another fire 
lighted, which promised in a little while to be as large and 
as fierce as the first 

The smoke and flames effectually prevented them from 
catching sight of the wolves, but they could hear their 
horrible howls clearly aud distinctly above tbe roaring 
and crackling of the fires. 

Our friends had to place themselves exactly half-way 
between the two fires, and at one time the heat was so 
excessive that they feared they should be compelled to 
abandon their place of refuge. 

They wore scorched a little; but, by stirring the blazing 
c mbers with their swords, they presently succeeded in 
remedying this evil. 

The only demonstration they received from the wolves 


was an incessant howling, which probably betokened the 
extent of their disappointment. 

At last, to their relief, morning came. 

As the sky grew lighter and lighter, so did the howls 
of the wolves grow fainter and faiuter, until eventually 
they died completely away. 

Jack Sheppard was now impatient, that the search for 
Edgworth Bess should be commenced, and it was with 
some dillieulty that Blueskin persuaded him that it would 
be host to remain there for a little while longer, and obtain 
more rest as well as a substantial meal. 

Ultimately, this was agreed to. 

Blueskin shot some more birds, which they cooked in 
the same primitive fashion as they had done overnight; 
and, having finished their repast, they laid down to 
obtain an hour or two’s slumber. 

Just as the sun rose above the tree-tops, Jack Sheppard 
awoke. 

lie aroused his companion, and then, without furtliot 
delay, they sot about their search in good earnest. 


CHATTER CCCOLXXXII. 

Tin; police officers have some trouble axis paxgep. 

IX COXVKYIXG JOXAT1IAN WILD TO NEWGATE. 

Tiie order of our story now brings us back to Jonathan 
Wild. 

He certainly deserves some attention, for wljieu we last 
saw him his situation was one of extreme peril. 

It will be remembered that after his return from the 
hank he had entered the stable-yard, aud bad unexpect¬ 
edly found liimself surrounded by a large body of police 
officers. 

Although the police officers were at least twenty in 
number, be made a most frantic and desperate resist¬ 
ance. 

It, however, availed him nothing; all he got for his 
pains was some additional hard blows. 

In the end, he found himself securely a prisoner. 

Each oue of the officers seemed to have hold of him in 
some way or other. 

As a last effort, he tried to prevent the handcuffs from 
being slipped over his wrists. 

But in this, as in the rest, he failed. 

Long practice had taught the officer much dexterity, 
and, watching his opportunity, he slipped tho handcuffs 
on in an instant. 

“Here you are, Jonathan Wild, at last,” he said; “and 
a fine game you have led us altogether! You might just 
as well have given in at first. You would have saved 
both us and yourself a great deal of trouble." 

Jonathan Wild replied to this speech by uttering tho 
most fearful curses that could he imagined. 

The police officer himself was in the habit of “letting 
out,” as he called it, now aud then, but when ho heard 
the blasphemous imprecations which came from tho thief- 
taker’s lips he turned pale, and, raising his voice a little 
higher than Wild’s, he said : 

“ Come, come, Mr. Wild, leave that off! I am not very 
particular about swearing myself, but when I hear yon go 
on like that, it gives me an awful turn !” 

Jonathan Wild continued to shriek out his impotent 
curses without heeding him. 

Left to himself, he soon exhausted himself at this exer¬ 
cise, and became comparatively calm; but when he ceased 
it was not because he had reached the end of his vocabu¬ 
lary, but because his throat was hoarse and cracked, and 
his* tongue clove to the roof of his mouth, so that to speak 
louder thau a whisper became impossible. 

He licked his parched lips nervously, and gazed angrily 
into the officer’s countenance. 

“ I am heartily glad you have done, Mr. Wild,” said 
the oue in command, “ and I hope that will last you till 
1 get you safe inside Newgate. When you are in a stone 
cell by yourself, you may curse away as much as you 
like!” 

Jonathan Wild’s eyes were frenzied with rage. . 

He struggled even now to free himself from his bonds, 
and if bo could have clone so, there is no doubt lie would 
have taken tho very first moment to inflict some serious 
injury upon his foes. 

He even felt that while he did so it would be some 
satisfaction to him—that he should go to the prison all the 
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more willingly if ho could inflict somo deadly wounds 
upon one or more of them. 

This, however, was more than he could accomplish. 

“Now, Mr. "Wild,” said the chief officer, “are you wil¬ 
ling to listen to reason ? Wo have got you, and 1 can 
tell you that we mean to keep you! Mind that! It just re¬ 
mains for yourself to decide whether you will be dragged 
through the streets to Newgate with all the ruffians in 
Lon ion at your heels, or whether you will behave peace¬ 
ably, and go in a hackney-coach.” 

The thief-taker paused a moment, and then spoke. 

“ Do you know who I am ?” he said. 

“Of course! Jonathan Wild.” 

“ I am; and a police constable! Tell me upon what 
charge yon arrest me!’’ 

“You know all about that,” said the chief officer. “I 
have got a warrant for your apprehension in my pocket, 
so that is all right." 

“ Let me see it.” 

“ Not if I know it!” said the officer, with a wink. 

“ Then I refuse to accompany you.” 

“You can refuse what you like, but you will find you 
will have to go! I will take all the responsibility, and 
when you get to Newgate, I will hand the warrant to the 
Governor, when yon will have the opportunity of seeing 
that it is all right.” 

Wild broke out into curses again. 

“ Stop, stop—that does no good f Just say, will you be 
hauled through the streets by main force, or will you get 
into a hackney-coach, and ride quietly to Newgate?” 

Jonathan Wild glared about him. 

He could uot conceal from himself the faef that it would 
be easy enough for so many men to drag him along by 
sheer force. 

A crowd would quickly be collected, which would sur¬ 
round them. 

Already the gateway leading into the stable-vard was 
blocked up by a gaping multitude, who were with diffi¬ 
culty kept back. 

Curiosity was on every face, for as yet they did not 
know that it was Jonathan Wild who had been made pri¬ 
soner. 

In the first place, they had scarcely caught a glimpse of 
him, and had failed to recognise the thief-taker in his 
Quaker’s disguise. 

Prom former experience Jonathan Wild knew well that 
ho was by no means a favourite with the populace. 

On a recent occasion he had had good proof of it, and 
he felt that he wonld have everything to dread from the 
violence of the mob, should be suffer himself to be dragged 
through the streets in the manner the officer bad men¬ 
tioned. 

Yet, on the other band, lie could not help fancying that 
while he stood on foot among his foes, lie stood a much 
better chance of making his escape than he possibly could 
do if he was cooped up in a hackney-coach. 

The chief officer saw that his prisoner was considering, 
and remained quiet, in the hope that Wild would decide 
upon giving in quietly. 

The officer was quite willing to be saved the trouble of 
hauling him through the streets. 

“Come, Mr. Wild,” he said at last, “have yon made up 
your mind ? I can’t stop here all day, you know ; my strict 
orders were that as soon as I captured you I was to take 
you direct to Newgate, and I have a warrant to that effect 
in my pocket at this moment.” 

Jonathan did not speak. 

“ Come now, which will you do ?” repeated the 
officer. 

“ Do !” roared Wiki, suddenly; “ you can do your worst! 
I defy you all! Do your worst!” 

“ Very good! Since you will have it so, I can’t help it. 
Bring him along, my lads; there is no need tube overpar¬ 
ticular with him, and the sooner we get to Newgate the 
better! You need not be afraid of treating him rather 
roughly—be is done for; the charge against him is so clear 
and complete that, with all his cleverness, he will not be 
able to get off, and will never again be in a position to do 
harm to any of you.” 

Jonathan* Wild bent furious and angry glances on the 
officer when be spoke, but that was all that lay in his 
power to do. 

Among the police, there was not one who had not some 
grudge or other against the great thief-taker, thongh, 


hitherto, circumstances hail always prevented them fsom 
showing it. 

Now. however, the case was quite altered, and after such 
a speech as they had uttered, they one and all, in the 
roughest possible manner, set about the task of dragging 
Wild along. 

Despite his furious struggles the street was reached. 

A dense crowd bad already collected, and when they 
saw the officers emerge, somo one who caught sight of the 
prisoner, yelled out: 

“ Why, that is Jonathan Wild!” 

The pronunciation of this mueh-dreaded and much- 
execrated name produced an almost magical effect upon 
the assemblage. Shouts and cries of every description 
were given utterance to, and although he had anticipated 
this scene, and had tried to school himself into firmness, 
yet Jonathan Wild trembled and quailed. 

“ Stone him!—shoot him!—smash him!—hang him up to 
the next lamp post!—down with Jonathan Wild!—death to 
him !—death to the villain!” 

These and a thousand other horrible cries rose above the 
din of conflicting sounds, and reached the oar of the thief- 
taker with great distinctness. 

Every instant the multitude increased in numbers and 
also in violence. 

Tlio police officer and bis men looked apprehensively 
around them; they found they wore getting hemmed in 
and were unable to proceed. 

None had any affection for the prisoner, but it was their 
duty to defend him, and take him in safety to Newgate, 
anil so they (lid so. 

It was doubtful, however, whether they would be suc¬ 
cessful iu keeping off the attack of so many people. 

Stones and other missiles began to fall among them, and 
from shouts and threats it was clear that the people would 
quickly proceed to actual deeds of violence. 

Jonathan tried hard to retain his lirmness, and in the 
effort bit bis lips till the blood flowed. 

It was all in vain, however, lie could not do so, and 
when some more than usually horrible Cries assailed his 
ears he would tremble and shake like an aspen leaf. 

Surely, never before had such a commotion been known 
in the City of London. 

The streets were completely blocked up, windows were 
thrown open, and everyone appeared in a state of the 
greatest possible excitement, all eager and curious to ob¬ 
tain a glimpse of, and others to iullict some injury upon, 
the notorious thief-taker. 

Jonathan ceased to struggle. Trobably at this moment 
he regretted that he had not taken the officer’s advice, and 
entered a hackney-carriage. 

Had lie done so he would have beou saved the present 
terrible scene, for his heart failed him at every step he 
took. 

As for escape, there was no chance or hope for such a 
thing, and the more he reflected and the further he went 
the more did he regret that he had made the choice he 
liad. 

The police officers regretted it too, for they looked hot 
and anxious. 

They knew the desperate character of their prisoner, 
and had to care for his safety, while at the same time they 
had to protect themselves and him from the mob. 

At last, upon reaching the bottom of Cornhill, they were 
brought to a complete stop. 

It was no longer possible for them to advance a single 
step, and the pressure of the mob continually increased. 

At this point many thoroughfares converged into one 
focus, so that it is no matter for wonder that the crowd 
should augment so rapidly as it did. 

Had anyone been placed at a sufficient elevation to com¬ 
mand a view of the whole of this strange spectacle they 
would have beliehl an ocean of human beings surging 
wildly and madly to and fro, struggling desperately with 
each other like wild beasts, yet all pressing gradually to 
one point. 

That one point was the spot where Jonathan Wild 
stood surrounded by the police officers. 

Stronger and stronger became the pressure upon them. 

And they made strenuous efforts to preserve a little 
open space, hut failed. 

With admirable presence of mind, the one in command 
ordered bis men to form into a solid square, with their pri¬ 
soner and himself in the centre. 
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This they did, and, drawing their cutlasses, placed them 
n gainst their breasts, and so endeavoured to lceep off the 
excited beings who surrounded them on all sides. 


CHAPTER COCOLXXXIII. 

JONATHAN WILD FINDS HIMSELF TIIE INJLVTE OF A 
NEWGATE CELL. 

Fou a moment or two this manoeuvre proved successful. 

The people who were nearest, and who were pressing 
forward with the greatest eagerness, recoiled before the 
sharp points of the officers’ cutlasses. 

Having formed into a solid square, the police stood as 
firm as a rock, for the pressure of the pcoplo was resisted 
on all sides alike. 

Those people whose bodies were exactly opposed to the 
officers’ weapons shrunk back and endeavoured to remain 
stationary at a safe distance, while they continued their 
shouts and yells for vengeance upon the thief-taker. 

Those persons, however, who formed the outer portion 
of the mob knew nothing about this clever little arrange¬ 
ment on the part of the officers, and also continued to 
press forward with ever-increasing strength. 

In vain those in tho centre endeavoured to remain 
stationary. 

Tho pressure behind them was greater than they could 
withstand, and so they found themselves, unwillingly 
enough, forced on to the points of the cutlasses. 

Tho officers grasped their weapons with both hands, 
and prepared to meet the shock. 

Slowly, yot surely, tho puoplo were forced towards 
them. 

They held back, but in a minute or so they felt the 
sharp steel penetrating their breasts. 

Convinced that if they did not make a desperate and 
successful effort to stem tho current they would be trans¬ 
fixed by tho cutlasses, they recoiled with greater strength 
than before. 

The intelligence that the officors had formed for them¬ 
selves such a formidable barrier was quickly passed from 
mouth to mouth; and those who were nearest to the 
centre remained stationary, and resisted to the utmost tho 
pressure from those on the outskirts of tho crowd, who 
either did not or would not understand what was taking 
place. 

The shouts, and groans, and screams, and yells that rose 
from the dense throng were positively fearful. 

The chief police officer was much annoyed and vexed 
at this occurrence, and he was unablo to see his way out 
of the difficulty. 

At length, he desired his men to raise him as well as 
they could above their heads, in order that he might 
wave his hat, or give somo other signal that he was in 
imminent need of assistance. 

His men hoisted him on their shoulders willingly 
enough, for they wore far from pleased with their posi¬ 
tion. 

From this point of vantage the chief officer was able to 
command a view of the whole crowd, and he was astounded 
at its immensity. 

Ho waved his hat in the air, and made many other 
gesticulations to express that lie stood in need of help. 

Tho populace responded to his actions with derisive 
cries. 

The chief officer then, becoming somewhat calmer, looked 
slowly and carefully all around. 

Presently a cry of satisfaction escaped his lips. 

Coming from the direction of Cheapside, ha caught 
sight of a troop of mounted soldiers. 

“ Let me down !” he said to his men who held him up 
—“let me down! Keep the people off for a few minutes, 
and all will bo well—assistance is coming !” 

The officer was glad enough to descend, for while he 
had occupied his lofty position ho had been the mark for 
many missiles, and, although he had been struck by seve¬ 
ral, yet he escaped any serious injury. 

In the meanwhile, Jonathan Wild—tho cause of this 
tumult—hail regained his calmuess. 

Ho no longer regretted the course he had taken, for he 
felt that, let things be how they might, his position could 
not possibly be made worse than it was. 

lie received the intelligence that assistance was coming 
with a grim smile. 

The officer was perfectly correct. 


As soon as the crowd collected in such prodigious num¬ 
bers, intelligence was forwarded to the proper quarter, for 
it was feared, and with good reason, that a terrible riot 
would ensue, tho result of which would be very difficult 
to estimate. 

The military were called out, and, with that prompti¬ 
tude which distinguishes all military affairs, a troop had 
been mustered and led to the scone of action. 

As soon as tho soldiers arrived, the Lord Mayor appeared 
at one of tho windows of the Mansion House, and, calling 
aloud to the people, commenced to read the Riot Act. 

All the people, however, were so intent upon pushing 
forward, that they paid not the slightest attention to his 
words. 

As soon as he had finished reading, the Mayor called 
upon tho soldiers to disperse the crowd. 

Under tho command of their officer, the soldiers spurred 
their horses forward, and laid about them with the flat 
sido of their swords. 

The attack was soon productive of results. 

Tho peoplo began rapidly to disperse, and many in tho 
distant portions of tho crowd no sooner heard that tho 
soldiers wove out, and that, tho Riot Act had been read, 
than they took to their heels and departed. 

It proved, however, to be a work of considerable time to 
disperse the whole mob, but at length this was done. 

The soldiers then came up to the police officers who 
surrounded Jonathan Wild. 

The chief of the police warmly expressed his thanks to 
the officer in charge of the soldiers for the effectual service 
he had rendered him, and requested him, in order to pre¬ 
vent the recurrence of this affair, that he would form a 
guard of escort for them and their prisoner as far as New¬ 
gate. 

This was agreed to. 

Jonathan Wild glared about him with uudissembled 
rage. 

He felt, now that the soldiers accompanied tho officers, 
that he stood not the slightest chaneo of making his 
escape. 

However he might object to such a course, he would he 
led to Newgate. 

Becoming convinced of this, and feeling that he could 
do nothing, the thief-taker bent his head forward and 
walked slowly along. 

“ Wo have done a good service, Mr. Wild,” said ono of 
the officers. “ If the people could have got at you they 
would have torn you limb from limb! By this time 
scarcely a fragment of you would have remained!” 

Jonathan made no reply to this speech, but continued to 
walk on slowly as before. 

The people who had formed the crowd only retreated a 
short distance, and quickly assembled again. 

The presence of the soldiers overawed them, however, 
and they made no hostile demonstration, and walked on 
peacefully and quietly enough in the rear. 

It was deemed advisable not to interfere with them. 

In this manner the procession proceeded at a brisk 
walk. 

The distance they had to go was not very great. 

Crossing over the open space between the Royal Ex¬ 
change and the Mansion House, they took their way 
along the Poultry and Cheapsido until Newgate Street 
was reached. 

Hero they were compelled to come to a halt, for the 
thoroughfare was very narrow. 

Tho pause was a brief one, and the whole party was 
quickly in procession again, for the officers were anxious 
to see their prisoner once safe inside Newgate. 

On entering Newgate Street, Jonathan Wild raised his 
head and looked about him. 

The officers noticed it, and placed themselves more 
upon their guard, for they fancied the movement portended 
something. 

The thief-taker looked from side to side, as though in 
search of something. 

It is just possible that, rendered desperate by his close 
proximity to Newgate, some daring schemes of escape 
were flitting through his brain. 

If such was the case, he must have been unable to find 
one that seemed at all likely to succeed, for he did not 
struggle with his captors in the least. 

Jonathan could not refrain from casting a glance down / 
Warwick Lane. 
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His eyes rested for a brief space upon tlie quaint old 
arelnvay, from tho top of which he had had such a fearful 
fall. 

The next instant the streot was passed. 

Another object now attracted his attention. 

That was his house, or rather the ruins of it. 

Only the shell remained, the interior having been com¬ 
pletely burnt out. 

The bare and blackened walls had a dismal appearanoo. 

It was such a ruiu as its master’s fortunes. 

The police officers all looked up at the remains of 
Wild’s house, and then they turned their heads and looked 
into the countenance of the thief-taker, in order to observe 
what effect the sight had upon him. 

Jonathan’s face was inscrutable. 

What thoughts might have been at that moment passing 
through his mind, tho police officers had no means of 
knowing. 

That his reflections wore bitter ones we may feel quite 
sure. 

lie watched hfs house as long as he was able to do so, 
and, when at length the other buildings hid it from his 
view, ho thought how quickly his own destruction had 
followed that of his house. 

Hound the corner, into tho Old Bailey, the procession 
now passed. 

Thcmob still orderly and peaceable; iudeed, as they came 
nearer and nearer to the gloomy city prison, a kind of 
awe seemed to creep over them. 

It was noticed that Jonathan Wild gave one swift glance 
at the old structure. 

Then his eyes once more sought the ground, and he 
walked gloomily onwards. 

The intelligence that Jonathan Wild had been captured 
and was being brought through the streets, had already 
reached Newgate. 

A considerable body of police officers had placed them¬ 
selves across [the lower end of tho thoroughfare, in order 
to keep off the crowd. 

Had not this precaution been taken, it would have been 
difficult, nay, almost impossible, for the prisoner to have 
been led to tho door of the vestibule. 

As it was, the plaeo was perfectly clear, with the ex¬ 
ception of those constables who formed a kind of guard 
round the door itself, and would facilitate the entrance of 
the prisoner and his captors. 

In spite of the calmness that he had so well assumed, 
Jonathan’s cheeks blanched, and his heart shook. 

Tho knowledge that he full well merited imprisonment 
and the death whieh is awarded to criminals of the deep¬ 
est dye, was ever before his mind, and it seemed to crush 
him to the earth. 

Curses and maledictions no longer issued from his 
lips. 

Despair was taking hold of him, and he was fast sinking 
into a state of apathetic dejection. 

At every stop that he took bringing him nearer and 
nearer to the portals of tho gloomy prison, this feeling in¬ 
creased. 

In another moment the procession came to a halt, and 
looking up, Jonathan saw that he was standing at the 
foot of the little flight of stone steps that led up from the 
street to the strong iron-bound door opening into the 
vestibule or lobby of Newgate. 

The chief police officer kuockod loudly. 

The summons was expected, and the man on the lock, 
after giving one hasty glance through tho little wicket, 
filing the door wide open and allow .. the party to 
enter. 

For the first time in his life, Jonathan Wild found 
himself standing beneath the roof of Newgate a prisoner! 


CHAPTER CCCCLXXXIV. 

MR. NOAKES IS MU«I DISCONCERTED BY TIIE ARRIVAL 
OF JONATHAN WILD AT NEWGATE. 

We may safely affirm that there was no person in Great 
Britain who felt so much uneasiness and apprehension on 
account of the steps that were taken against Jonathan 
Wild, than did Mr. Noakes, the Governor of Newgate. 

...» tue reader is well aware, a compact of an infamous 
nature had for a length of time subsisted between him 
and the thief-taker. 


Ho stood committed in many nefarious transactions 
whieh Wild had from time to time been guilty of, and 
not unreasonahlj' ho dreaded that Jonathan’s downfall 
wn-s but the forerunner of his own. 

He foresaw in the future an immenso amount of dis¬ 
agreeableness and trouble. 

In his heart of hearts most fervently and devoutly did 
he wish that Jonathan Wild might succeed in making an 
escape from his foes, 

At any rate, that he would defend himself to the last, 
and choose 'death rather than submission, or that some 
chance shot should rid him of existence. 

Anything rather than that he should bo brought a 
prisoner to Newgate. 

That was an idea that had the effect of almost driving 
Mr. Noakes into maduess. 

In a greater state of suspense, then, than the thief-taker 
himself endured, the Governor awaited tho result of the 
pursuit that was being made. 

A gleam of joy came over his heart when he heard of 
Jonathan’s first escape, and how ho had succeeded in 
mounting a horse and galloping away, leaving no trace 
behind him. 

Days passed by, as wo know full well, without the 
officers having the least clue to guide them; and with 
each hour tho Governor's spirits rose, for it induced the 
belief that Jonathan Wild bad left the country. 

Tho agitation and distress of mind whieh he suffered 
produced a great change in the personal appearance of 
the Governor, and the sheriffs and officials connected with 
the prison wondered what in tho world it was that ailed 
him. 

Of Course Mr. Noakes never thought of satisfying any¬ 
body upon this point—his trouble was one that must bo 
endured alone. 

He experienced a sudden and alarming shock when he 
heard the news that Jonathan had again been seen, and at 
no great distance from London, and pursued for some 
distance. 

True, there was some consolation to be derived from 
the fact that he had succeeded in escaping, but then tho 
Governor felt a special uneasiness when he found that, 
instead of getting away, as he might have done, the thief- 
taker was still lingering near the metropolis. 

lie argued from that, that Wild did not intend to quit 
England, and his apprehensions grew greater and greater, 
for lie saw a thousaud evils in prospective. 

When at last, on that eventful morning, he had been 
told that Jonathan Wild bad been captured near Fen- 
ehnreli Street, and that a strong body of officers were 
bringing him to Newgate, be gave a gasping sort of cry 
and sank into a ebair. 

For some time be showed no signs of life, and when at 
last he recovered and the intelligence was repeated to him, 
he refused to believe it. 

He was in a state of the most abject fright; and then 
he received another shock when a messenger brought 
word that the prisoner had already entered Newgate 
Street. 

With a view of satisfying himself as to the correctness 
of the report, Mr. Noakes ascended to the roof of tho 
prison, from whieh, as he knew full well, a view of 
Newgate Streot could be obtained. 

Heavy leaden weights appeared to be fastened to his 
feet, and it was almost more than his strength could ac¬ 
complish to lift them np and ascend the steps. 

“ Oh,” he muttered to himself, “ if I could only find 
that it was untrue—that they have deceived me—what a 
relief it would be !” 

He reached the top step and emerged on to the roof. 

Fortunately the stone parapet was so high as to pre¬ 
clude all danger of his falling into tho street, or it is pro¬ 
bable, in his great agitation, he might have done such a 
thing. 

Clutching the stonework nervously with his hands, ho 
hastened onwards, until at last he reached the spot whieh 
commanded a view of Newgate Street. 

Then a cry of despair issued from his lips, and, his 
strength suddenly deserting him, he sank down in a 
strange crouching postur . 

At that moment he must have felt like Macbeth, when, 
lruni the ramparts of his castle, he saw his worst fears 
confirmed, aud saw Birnam Wood approaching Dunsinane, 

The sight of Jonathan »’ild being brought towards 
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[JONATHAN \\ ILD INSISTS UPON BEING FREED FROM HIS FETTERS. | 


Newgate under so strong an escort, completely prostrated 
bim. 

A singular kind of fascination, however, caused him to 
raise himself a little, so that his eyes were just above the 
level of the parapet, and so that he could seo down into 
the street. 

By this time the procession was almost immediately 
below him. 

He could see the officers, he could see the soldiers, and 
lie could see the multitude behind. 

Eut it was not on these that his gaze rested. 

His eyes were riveted upon Jonathan Wild. 

There he saw him, and such was the state of desperation 
that the Governor had worked himself up into, that he oven 
■wished the huge stono he clutched was loose, and that ho 
could hurl it down upon the head of the prisoner, and so 
cause his death. 

He even fumbled in his pockets with the. vague idea 
No. 102.— Bluesuin. 


that ho should find a pistol there, ancl with the equally 
vague intention, if he had, of firing it at Jouathau Wild. 

But his search was unsuccessful, and the prisoner passed 
the corner. 

Letting go his hold of the parapet, he once more cowered 
down upon the roof, and grovelled there, as contemptiblo 
and miserable an object as could well havo been beheld. 

Surely the punishment of the corrupt and villanous 
Governor of Newgate had commenced. 

In his despair and dread of what was going to happen 
in the future, he muttered dismal groans and dashed his 
head violently against the lead-covered roof. 

In prospective he saw no end of troubles, dangers, and 
difficulties. 

He had the greatest dread of Jonathan Wild, and ten 
times more now that the thief-taker was a prisoner. 

“He has reached the end of his career,” wailed Mr. 
NoakefS “ He is going—going down, and I know very well 
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that lie will drag mo down along with him! I can see my 
error now! What a fool I must, have been to have had 
any dealings with such a man. But 1 thought then I was 
acting for the best—l thought ] was acting for the best!” 

Slowly tins Governor raised himself to his feet, and 
straightened his disordered apparel. 

Although his mind was in such a state of confusion, 
he had a dim consciousness that it would be necessary 
for him to descend to the vestibule, and receive the pri¬ 
soner when he was brought in. 

He made his way towards the trap door abovo the steps 
ho had aseended, and, passing through it, he crept down 
again. 

Ere he had gone far, he heard some one calling him. 

fie tried to respond, but his voiee failed him. 

The nearer he got to the vestibule the greater his dread 
of meeting the thief-taker became. 

‘‘How will ho look?” he asked himself, in nervous 
anxiety. "What will he say? Oh, he is a desperate 
wretch, and no doubt is in a furious rage ! When he sees 
me his passion will increase, and who knows what dread¬ 
ful words he may utter?” 

The Governor was sadly afraid that Jonathan should dis¬ 
close some secret, or make some remark that would be 
liken up by those who hoard it, and repeated until it led 
to an investigation. 

How true it is that a guilty conscience needs no accuser. 

The Governor needed none, and the suspense and terror 
he endured whilo in this state of suspense was even worse 
than aetual ill could have beeu. 

He had to pause several times in his descent. 

To reach the vestibule by the nearest route it was ne¬ 
cessary for him to pass through those apartments in the 
prison which were allotted to his own use. 

Upon entering oue of them he sank down breathless and 
almost insensible upon a chair. Scarcely had he done so, 
than some oue tapped at the door, and one of the turnkeys 
entered. 

“ Oh. you are here, sir! If you please,” he said, “ I have 
been looking all about for you—you are wanted at once !” 

The Governor looked up, and when the turnkey behold 
his countenance he exclaimed : 

“Dear me, Mr. Noakes, how ill you look!” 

“ I am ill, Saunders—very ill. Go to yonder cupboard; 
you will—find some brandy there pour some out.” 

Saunders obeyed. 

The Governor swallowed nearly a quarter of. a pint of 
brandy at a gulp, then, gasping for breath, he said : 

“Come, what is it, Saunders ?—what do you want ?” 

“ If you please, sir, it’s Mr. Ford wants you in the 
vestibule.” 

Ford was thy name of the chief police officer. 

“Would you believe it, Mr. Noakes ?” cpntiuued 
Saunders. “ They have actually brought Mr. Jonathan 
Wild a prisoner! There is no doubt'about it, and Mr. 
Ford wants to hand you the warrant, and receive the re¬ 
ceipt as usual.” 

f I am almost teo ill to attend to any business, Saunders, 
but I suppose I must go. You say he has got Jonathan 
Wild a prisoner ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Noakes.” 

“ Then I will write out the receipt now, and take it 
down with me to save time.” 

The Governor rose, and, having fillod up the usual 
form which was handed to the officer who brought a pri¬ 
soner in, he traversed the short corridor which led to the 
vestibule. 


CHAPTER OOCCLXXXV. 

FORD THE OFFICER GIVES THE GOVERNOR 0F NEWGATE 
A WORD OF ADVICE, AND JONATHAN WILD CHANGES 
HIS TACTICS. 

Callous-hear) ivd as he was, Jonathan Wild felt a cold, 
disagreeable ehilf come over him when the largo door 
leading to the street was closed with an ominous clang. 

And yet it was by no means the first time he had stood 
and heard that sound. 

It was familiar enough to him; hut whenever lie bad 
heard it before, his position was very different to what it 
was now. 

He was a prisoner. 

Not wishing his captors to observe the effect which his 
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entrance into the prison had had upon him, he raised his 
head and lookpd around him with an air of cool defiance. 

The clanging of that door produced a far different effect 
upon the iniud of Ford the police officer. 

A sigh of relief came from his lips, and he felt himself 
heartily glad that his trouble with his prisoner was over. 

His men also congratulated themselves, and counted 
heads, in order that they might tell how much each would 
receive as his share of the reward. 

“ Where is Mr. Noakes ?” said Ford, addressing oue of 
the astonished turnkeys, “ He is not out, is he ?" 

“No, 1 think not,” stammered Saunders, in reply. 

“ Then go and find him immediately, and tel! him that 
1 am here with an important prisoner,” 

Saunders withdrew, and was absent some time, until at 
length he returned, the Governor with him. 

While he was gone a strange silence prevailed in the 
vestihule. 

A dogged, sullen expression had settled upon Wild’s 
face, and the officers, Ford included, directed their eyes 
towards the. door through which Saunders had passed, 
expecting every moment to see him return. 

Several turnkeys were present. 

Some had beeu seated on the bench in the vestibule, 
hut they quickly rt)3e up on the entrance of the prisoner, 
and three more came out of the adjoining chamber. 

They exchanged significant glances with each other 
when they discovered it was Jonathan Wild who had been 
brought in. 

No expression of triumph or satisfaction appeared upon 
their countenances, as one would have almost expected. 
The fact was, they thought Jonathan Wild would prove 
a very troublesome prisoner. 

The silence, then, remained unbroken till the Governor 
made his appearance. • 

All noticed how pale, agitated, and ill he looked. 

Upon entering, Mr. Noakes could not resist looking at 
the thief-taker, in order that ho might judge by his ap¬ 
pearance whether he would be likely to mako matters 
disagreeable. 

Jonathan saw hew troubled and alarmed the Governor 
was, and attributed his agitation to Its right cause. 

He smiled exultingly, aud felt a malicious pleasure at 
seeing his accomplice in a state of such mental distress. 

Wild contented himself by darting one significant 
glance at the Governor. 

Then he bent his head forward and looked down upon 
the ground. 

“Iam sorry to disturb you, Mr. Noakes,” said Ford. 
“ You really look very unwell, but you see I have a good 
excuse—I have brought you a prisoner of importance.” 

The Governor smiled in a sickly' fashion, aud made two 
efforts before he could speak. 

Then, iu an absent, jerking way, he said: 

“Yes, ye 5 --oh yes, certainly!" 

“ Here is the warrant for his apprehension,” said Ford, 
producing a folded paper from,his pocket; “you will find 
it all right, and I shall be glad to exchange it with you 
for a receipt.” 

The Governor rubbed his hands together and tried to 
appear at ease. 

It was quite a failure, however. 

Still he took the receipt from his pocket and handed it 
to Mr. Ford, who in return gave him the warrant. 

The Governor opened it. 

“It is all right, is it not?” said Ford, as he placed tho 
receipt in his pocket. “ You sue my instructions upon it 
wero to capture the prisoner, aud then lodge kirn at once 
in Newgate. You will see also that it enjoins you to take 
the greatest possible care of him, and to use every pre¬ 
caution you may think nocsssary and advisable in order 
to keep him in safe custody.” 

Tho Governor nodded and Wild looked up. 

Ford continued: 

“ The warrant does not say what you aro to do in order 
to keep him secure, aud I don’t wish to interfere or teach 
you your duty; I will only say this, I have had a great deal 
of trouble in capturing him, and a great deal ui trouble 
iu bringing him here; aud if I was iu your place I should 
put him in irons aud confine him in tho strongest cell in 
the prison.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Ford—thank you,” said Wild, turning 
round and making an irouieal bow. “ I am very much 
obliged to you—very much indeed ; your consideration is 
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really quite overpowering. Ton may depend that I shal 1 
aot forget it 

Wild accompanied these words with such a peculiar 
look and such a peculiar tone that Ford felt quite uncom¬ 
fortable, and wished he had not spoken. 

The next moment he felt inclined to laugh at his 
fears. 

Jonathan Wild, he thought, was now as harmless as some 
venomous reptile whoso fangs had been extracted. 

The Governor looked greatly distressed. 

“ I will see to him,” he said, at last, “ never fear that; 
you will leavo him to me; ho is in my charge now, and I 
am responsible. He will be safe enough, I’ll warrant!” 

- “ That is all right. Mr. Nonkes. I hope you will excuse, 
bnt I only spoke as I did by way of caution. You have- 
had one or two escapes from the prison-’’ 

The Governor made a wry face. 

And,” continued Fold, “ if Mr. Wild was to escape, you 
may depend the consequences would be serious. All his 
villanies have been discovered, and the Government is 
determined fully to punish him!” 

“ Yes—yes 1 Very well.” 

The Governor spoke as though he would havobeen glad 
for Ford to go, but that officer was rather officious. 

* Shall you put him in irons, Mr. Noakes?” ho asked. 

“ If you take my advice you will, as I said before; and I 
speak new, because if you have made up your mind and 
do so I will stay, and my men will render you any assist¬ 
ance you my require.” 

“ No—no thank you!” said the Governor, nervously. 
“Just leave him to me.” 

_ “ Well, it’s no business of mine. Good morning, Mr- 
Nofifccs—good morning 1” 

“Good morning!” returned the Governor. 

Jonathan Wild again raised his head and looked at 
Ford. 

“Goodmorning!” he said, in his former ironical tone. 
“I am really quite sorry to be deprived ot your company; 
I had no idea that I had a friend who was so solicitous 
almut my welfare. As I told you, I shall not forget 
it!” 


The same uncomfortable feeling came over Ford’s heart, 
nor did he feel better until he had reached the street. 

Then he drew a long breath, and said : 

“ How glad I am that that job is over, and that he is 
out of my hands!” 

Jonathan Wild and the Governor stood faca to face in 
the vestibule, regarding each other curiously enough 

A silence ensued between them of several moments, and 
it might have lasted much longer had not Jonathan been 
the first to speak. 

The turnkeys had formed round the thief-taker in a 
group, yet none ventured to lay hold of him. 

;i This is a ridiculous affair, is it not, Mr. Noakes ?” said 
Wild, in tones of the greatest unconcern. 

He had resolved upon a particular course of action, 
and had changed his tactics accordingly. 

The Governor looked greatly astonished; it was not at 
all the sort of speech that he fancied Wild would make. 

In accordance with a long-established rule, however, he 
said: 

lt Yes, yes—very ridiculous!” 

He made it a point never to say anything in opposition 
to Jonathan. 

“It is a most ridiculous affair,” continued Wild; “it 
places you in a false and awkward position. I know if I 
stood there as you do I should feel quite vexed and 
annoyed, as I dare say you do. However, don’t let me bo 
the least trouble to you, it is the fate of all great men to 
have enemies. I had mine, as 1 have found to my cost, and 
doubtless you have yours, and there arc certain person* 
who would" be glad to lay hold of anything that they could 
repeat to your disadvantage.” 

Jonathan laid a particular emphasis upon the words 
“certain persons,” and thou continued his extraordinary 
speech: 

"■Do not lot my being brought here a prisoner be a 
source of annoyance or uneasiness to yourself; the only 
favour I have to ask of you is this, that you will simply 
do your duty. You need uot fear that I shall be offended; 
the fault is none of yours, and so to keep yourself right, I 
say, do your duty, and treat me just as the warrant com¬ 
mands ; t shall t hink none the worse of you for it!” 

Had not iir. Noakes known Jonathan Wild so well as 


he did, he would have- been completely deceived by this 
very plausible speech. 

As it was, he felt more uncomfortable than ever, because 
he knew very wet! that Jonathan Wild meant playing 
some very deep game indeed. 

What it was he was at a loss to conceive. 

He assumed as much composure as he could. 

“ 1 never thought to see you here, Mr. Wild, and I am 
exceedingly sorry for it. As yeu have said truly, I feel in 
a difficult position ; I was afraid of offending you, and yet 
I felt I must do my duty. ITowevev, now that you hfivo 
spoken as you kave, all is quite easy and plain.” 

•• Quite,” returned Wild, “and whatever you do I shall 
not consider any act of your Own, but the act of those 
whose instrument you are, and whose commands you are 
bouud to perform.” 

The turnkeys listened to this conversation with very 
great amazement; they could not make out what Wild 
meant by making so many civil speeches to the Governor. 

The thief-taker had a motive, and a good one, which will 
be apparent in due time. 

“I must lock you up in a cell, Mr. Wild,” said the 
Governor: “ I am obliged to do that.” 

“ Shall you take the advice that Ford was so very kind 
as to offer.” 

“ Certainly not!” said Mr. Noakes, with great emphasis. 
“ -Put irons on yon indeed, an innocent man ! I know you 
are innocent; and apart from that, it is always my principle 
to consider every man innocent until he is proved guilty.” 

The turnkeys looked slyly at each other when the 
Governor spoke, and the muscles around their mouths 
quivered and twitched as though they would have been 
glad to have given a prolonge 1 whistle of astonishment if 
they had only dared to do so. 

“ That is a sentiment which does you great honour, Mr. 
Noakes,” said Wild. 

The Governor bowed. 

“ I should never have thought of putting irons on a 
prisoner under such circumstances. I have my own opinion 
of Mr Ford.” 

“And so have I," returned Jonathan ; “ but I don’t wish 
to keep you waiting here wasting your valuable time. Just 
show me to a cell.” 

“You shall go to number twenty-three, Mr. Wild,” 
said the Governor; “ it is the cleanest and most comfort¬ 
able cell in the prison, and I will take care that things 
are not made unnecessarily uncomfortable for you.” . 

Then, turning round to Saunders, the Governor said : 

“ Get the. keys of number twenty-three, and c.ome with 
ms and Mr. Wild; and as you are all present, let me tell 
you to treat Mr. Wild with the greatest respect.” 

Saunders unlocked a door leading into a corridor. 

The Governor and Jonathan followed, complimenting 
each other by the way. 

In a few minutes the cell w;vs reached. 

The Governor had spoken the truth when lie said it was 
the most comfortable cell in the prison. 

In the first place it was clean, and then there was a 
barred window through which came a plentiful supply of 
light, and this was a great deal, for generally speaking 
the cells in oil Newgate were very dirty and very dark. 

“Here I must leave you then, Mr. Wild,” said the 
Governor, “ Yon must make yourself as comfortable as yaa 
can under tho circumstances. There will be a man 
stationed outside your door, and if yon want anything you 
have only to call out and your wishes will bo immediately 
attended to.” 

“ I am very much obliged to you, Mr. Noakes,” replied 
the thief-taker, “and when this little affair is over, you 
may depend upon my showing my gratitude in a sub¬ 
stantial manner.” 

Mr. Noakes bowed. 

“ I only want to do my duty, and when I have done it 
I always" think I am sufficiently rewarded.” 

“Still, I shall give you a testimonial of some kind, and f 
hope you will not deprive me of tue pleasure which I 
shall feel if you accept it.” 

After a few more speeches of the like nature, which 
were uttered for the especial edification of Saunders and 
the other turnkeys, Mr. Noakes withdrew. 

The cell door was securely fastened, and a man was 
posted on tho outside in order that good guard should be 
kept in the corridor. 
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CHAPTER CCCCLXXXVI. 

JONATHAN AV1LI) FINDS TIME TASS VERY UNPLEASANTLY IN 
THE NEWGATE CELL. 

No sooner had the door dosed, and no sooner did Jonathan 
Wild iind himself alone, than a most remarkable and 
entire change came over him. 

He listened to the sound of their retreating footsteps 
along the corridor, and as he did so his countenance 
assumed such a hideous and diabolical expression that no 
one could have looked upon him without fear and trem¬ 
bling. 

His first occupation was to stride up and down the cell, 
and while he did so he gnashed his teeth and uttered such 
curses as would have frozen a listener’s blood. 

“ Defrayed!” he said. “ Yes, yes—I have been betrayed; 
but I will be revenged upon them all—1 will have a full, 
deep, and deadly vengeauce! Curses on this unlucky 
day! Everything has gone wrong! First, there was the 
bank! Ob, George—George!” he cried, in a changed tone, 
“you are a heartless, unmitigated scoundrel! You 
have been a bad sou to me, and I have been a fool to 
trust and place so much dependence on yon! 1 know his 

course—I can sec it all now ! He looked upon me merely as 
his tool—as a stepping-stone! He will reap the advan¬ 
tage of all my toil! He has the greatest part of my 
wealth—1 might say the whole of it. He has the papers 
relating to the Domimll estate. He will suffer me to 
perish without making the least effort to save or assist me. 

I know it—1 know it,—that is his scheme!” 

The thief-taker ceased, and paced up and down his cell 
several times without speaking. 

Hut his thoughts were of too violent a nature to be re¬ 
strained. 

They demanded an outlet, and be was obliged to avail 
himself of the only relief in his power, and that was by 
j speaking aloud. 

“ He shall fail!” be said, with sudden energy,—“ be shall 
fail! 1 can soe my way out of this position ; perilous as 

it seems to be, all will be perfectly easy, and then, when I 
am at liberty, I will devote myself to the task of foiling bis 
plaus! Yes, yes—that is it!” 

lie ceased again, but almost immediately continued in 
tones of the greatest exultation : 

“Ha, ha!—a good thought—a brave thought! Un¬ 
known to him, 1 \v ill do all I can to bring bis schemes 
and plaus to a successful issue ; be shall be elated by the 
prospect of achieving that upon which be has set his 
heart; and when bo feels that be has but to put forth his 
hand and take,—when, indeed, he is in the act of putting 
the cup of pleasure to his lips, I will dash it to the earth, 
lie shall fail in the moment of success, and fail so utterly 
and completely that he will never have the heart to make 
a second effort! That is a good thought, and one easily 
Tarried out! That shall bo the beginning of my re¬ 
venge !” 

Having come to this comfortable conclusion, Wild 
became much calmer. 

lie seated himself upon the miserable little pallet in the 
cell, and, clasping bis bauds over Lis eyes, gloated in 
imagination over his prospects. 

Starting up, he continued his rapid walk up and down, 
and from time to time uttered his tierce ejaculations. 

Jonathan Y ilcl was under the impression, and not with¬ 
out some reason, that it was to tho treachery of Powell 
that he owed bis arrest. 

In this be was wrong. The officers bad been clever 
enough to penetrate Lis disguise, and had taken up their 
position in the stable to wait for bis return in the manner 
we have formerly recorded. 

It was the sudden recollection of Powell which caused 
! >\ ild to start to his feet. 

“Purse the villain!” berried; “be has betrayed me ! 
Had it not been for him, I should at least have escaped in 
safety. It must be him; no one else knew that I was 
disguised as a Quaker; and, in spite of my warning and 
his own protestations, he determined to try and obtain the 
rev ard. i Jut- he shall suffer! I have but to utter a few words, 
arid he will he the inmate of one of these gloomy cells; and 
when he is tried, the evidence will be so complete that he 
will be sentenced to death without doubt! He will die, 
and at Tyburn ! It serves him right!” 

The thief-taker was considerably consoled by this re¬ 
flection. 


“Yes,” be repeated, “ he shall suffer! I will have my 
revenge upon him at once! As soon as I am a little 
calmer, I will call for pen and ink. An anonymous letter 
stating where he is to be found will be sufficient to do his 
business! No doubt bethought to himself that he had 
managed matters very cleverly indeed; but bo must have 
been mad if be thought I should not suspect him of put¬ 
ting the officers on my track ! It is not, however, worth 
my while to waste another thought upon him; his fate 
is as good as settled!” 

It was wonderful to see what a soothing effect this had 
upon Wild’s mind. 

He was not half so chafed and angry as he had been, 
and began to take a calmer and better survey of his con¬ 
dition. 

“I think I can make sure of getting myself out of this 
difficulty,” he muttered. “Of course the charge they will 
prefer against me will be that of having the stolen lace in 
my possession. Bah! that is nothing; still, I have no 
doubt it will enable the magistrate to order my committal 
to Newgate ; and while I am here waiting for the sessions 
to commence, who can tell wliat they may rake up against 
me ? The gold lace is hut a mere pretext; but I can’t see 
how I am to prevent it answering tliGir purpose.” 

Wild tried hard to think, but presently ho gave up tho 
attempt in despair; for even if he did succeed in rebut¬ 
ting or weakening the evidence brought against him with 
respect to the robbery of the gold lace, another charge 
would be preferred, aud then another, so that his committal 
might be said to be absolutely certain. 

lie felt this, and so desisted. 

“ I may as well he committed on that charge as any 
other,” he said. “Let me see—when will the next ses¬ 
sions commence? On the seventeenth of this month. 
That is exactly ten days hence. Between now and then 
1 shall have ample time to consider what I shall do.” 

He walked to the door of tho cell, and knocked loudly 
at it with his knuckles. 

The man outside opened a little barred wicket in tho 
upper portion of the door and looked in. 

“Did you knock, Mr. Wild, if you please, sir?” 

“Yes, Chambers. Tell Mr. Noakes I want pens and 
ink immediatelv! ” 

“ All right, Mr. Wild !” 

The man slammed the little wicket shut and disappeared. 

In a few minutes he returned with writing materials. 

“Now to settle Jack Powells business!” said Jonathan 
Wild, as he seated himself at the rude table in the cell. 

Taking the largest piece of paper, he wrote upon it, in 
great sprawling characters :— 

“ Of course you remember at the time of the trial that 
just one link was wanting to complete the chain of 
evidence. That missing link I can supply. You will 
find it in the person of a man named John Powell, who 
keeps a wardrobe shop at the address given below.” 

Wild wrote at the foot of the note the name of tho 
street and the number of the house in which Powell 
resided. 

“ That will do,” he said. “ I rather think that will 
settle Jack Powell's hash, aud serve him right! What .a 
fool he was to betray me !” 

He folded up the letter as he spoke, and addressed it. 

“I feel quite in a letter-writing humour; and now that 
I have the writing materials before me, I may as well 
make use of them. I may as well write to my friend the 
Secretary of State.” 

Owing to the peculiar position in which he had lately 
been placed, Jonathan Wild knew nothing about the 
change in the ministry that had taken place. 

He imagined that the same corrupt wretch ■whom ho 
had frequently addressed, and whose ready tool ho had 
always been, still occupied the post of Secretary of Slate. 

Under this impression, Jonathan Wild wrote as 
follows:— 

“My Lord,— 

“ Once more the most humble and most obedient of 
your lordship’s servants takes the liberty of addressing 
you. My lord, yon may not be aware that I have been 
this day arrested in the streets of London upon some 
ridiculous charge of which I am perfectly innocent, and 
lodged in tho prison of Newgate like a condemned felon. 
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I supposo in the morning I shall be taken before the 
magistrate; and I hope your lords nip, out of consideration 
for the many eminent services I have rendered you, will 
take such steps as will procure my release from my present 
unpleasant, position. 

“From your lordship’s most humble servant, 

“ now lying in Newgate, 

“Jonathan Wild. 

“P.S.—I hope your lordship will not overlook this 
little affair, or neglect my application, because, in the 
event of your doing so, it is just passible that my memory 
may serve mo a trick; when I might let out something 
connected with your lordship, which you would fain have 
concealed from the public ear. 

“J. W.” 

Wild said no more, but folded up the letter and 
addressed it. 

The threat contained in the postscript was a very 
ambiguous one, but he know the Secretary of State 
would perfectly understand it. 

The thief-taker possessed a knowledge of somo very 
dangerous secrets in connection with the late Govern¬ 
ment, and some of them wero of such a nature that if 
disclosed they would inevitably drag down tho Secretary 
and his colleagues to the lowest depths of ruin and 
degradation. 

“I feel quite comfortable now,” said Jonathan, with a 
ferocious grin. “ Those are two capital letters, upon my 
word! One will give me full revenge upon the man who 
has betrayed me, and the other will get mo out of this 
cell. I don’t care now how soon to-morrow comes.” 

Jonathan rapped at the door again, and desired tho 
man to go for Mr. Noakes. 

The Governor received the message with dismay and 
dread; he wondered what Wild could have to say to him 
so soon. 

Ho entered the cell with a heavy heart. 

“ Sorry to disturb you, Mr. Noakes,” said Wild, affecting 
to be exceedingly polite, “ but I have written t wo letters 
of the greatest importance, and I want you to have them 
delivered immediately.” 

“All right,Mr. Wild,” said the Governor, glancing at 
the addresses—“ all right! I will have them delivered at 
once. Is there anything else you want ?” 

Mr. Noakes felt quite relieved. 

“Brandy,”said Wild—“ that is what I want; bring mo 
in a stone bottle full.” 

“You shall have it, Mr. Wild, though it is against the 
regulations. However, I can’t do less than oblige you in 
this.” 

“ And oblige me still more by having those letters de¬ 
livered with all speed, for tho sooner they reach their 
destination the better.” 

The Governor withdrew, and he went back to hi3 own 
apartments feeling lighter-hearted and more at ease than 
he had done since Jonathan’s arrival. 

When the brandy was brought to him, Jonathan Wild 
drank deeply. 

He swallowed tho fiery liquid as though it had been 
water, and it appeared to take not the least effect upon 
him. 

It soothed his mind, however, and he was calmer and 
more contented than he had been since the moment of his 
arrest. He believed that he saw the way out of his diffi¬ 
culty. 

“His lordship.” he muttered, “will be afraid of my 
babbling, and will take care to havo me set at liberty ; and 
when I am onco free, if they can catch me I will give them 
leave to hang me at once.” 

The remainder of the, day passed by slowly and wearily. 

Jonathan waited with great anxiety for a reply to his 
letter from tho Secretary. 

Night came, however, without his hearing anything. 

■ At first this gave him some uneasiness, but gradually 
he calmed himself. 

“ It's all right, of course—it’s all right! I don’t suppose 
Lo would tako the trouble to send any reply to the letter; 
he would consider it would bo quite sufficient to attend to 
it; so it is—he is quite right. If I could only lie down 
now and sleep till morning, how glad I should be! I'll 
try.” 

Jonathan did try, but shop never came near his eye¬ 
lids. 


His brain was working all the time, for his thoughts 
were continually wandering in fresh directions. 

Night approached, and the gloomy cell became involved 
in darkness. 

In the obscurity, dark, shadowy forms appeared to be 
flitting hither and’thitlier, and the thief-taker was obliged 
to close his eyes and clasp his hands over them to shu; 
out these phantoms. 

At last, worn out both bodily and mentally, and lulled 
by the darkness and the deep draughts of brandy ho had 
taken, the thief-taker fell off into an uneasy slumber. 

He was, however, tortured by such hideous dreams 
that sleep became a horror. 

He tossed about on his couch, and waved his arms 
wildly, while strange, gasping, guttural noises came from 
his throat. 

His countenance woro an expression of the most 
frenzied terror. 

The dreams that were passing through his mind were 
truly of an awful character. 

One time he fancied ho was pursued by a baud of 
grisly spectres, all of whom had over their heads tho 
frightful-looking white caps which are drawn over tho 
culprits’ faces to hide tho horrible contortion of features 
produced by tho strangulation. 

They had halters round their necks, and they stretched 
out their arms towards him, and shrieked out horribly for 
him to pause. 

Overcome with horror, Wild fancied he endeavoured to 
fly onwards, but his limbs became, heavy as lead; his feet 
glued themselves to tho ground, so that motion was 
almost impossible. 

Spectres surrounded him. 

Each one took off tho halter from round its neck, and 
cast it over his own, then all pulled in opposite directions. 

Uttering a loud yell of fear and pain, Jonathan Wild 
awoke. 

Instinctively he carried his hands to his throat, where 
he felt a dreadiful choking sensation. 

So vivid was this vision that he could scarcely believo 
that it was not real. 

As soon as he ascertained that it was a dream, however, 
and that he was alone in that dismal prison cell, lie got up 
and struggled to the table on which the brandy stood. 

He trembled from head to foot, but ho drank deeply. 

“ Oh, it is horrible!" he muttered, with a shudder— 
“ most horrible! I shall dread to sleep again! Why am 
I tormented with these frightful visions ? What can it 
mean ?” 

Jonathan Wild sat down and wiped the perspiration 
from his brow. 

He was a superstitious man, and attributed those 
visioM to some supernatural cause, and believed they 
portended something. 

The night passed slowly away. 

To Jonathan it seemed an ago from the time ho awoke 
to tho time when tho light first began to struggle faintly 
into his cell. 

“I am thankful," he said, “that day has come at. last ! 
In a few hours I shall be set at liberty, and then all will 
be well I” 


CHAPTEIt CCCCLXXXVII. 

JONATHAN WILD IS BROUGHT BEFORE THE MAGISTRATE 
AT BOW STREET. 

Jonathan Wild passed the time between then and 
breakfast in various ruminations. 

He felt very anxious about the letter which he had ad¬ 
dressed to the Secretary of State. 

Ho wondered what sort of notice would bo taken of it, 
and what course the Secretary would adopt to effect his 
release. 

“ It would bo an immense advantage to me," lie said, 
“if I only possessed some clue as to their intentions. I 
should then be able to assume a behaviour in accordance 
with my situation; now I am like one in the dark. 
However, I must make the best of it, and do the best 1 
can.” 

When breakfast came he asked for the Governor, and 
Mr. Noakes, reassured by the interview ho had had on the 

preceding night, came in readily enough. 

“ 1 suppose I shall bo taken before the magistrate this 
I morning, Mr. Noakes ?” said Wild. 
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“ You wHl.” 

“ r J£p pow Street?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Which magistrate will sit to-day?” 

“ Mi*. Fielding.” 

Wild gi'ouud his teeth savagely. 

“ Curse liim! I hate him for an officious rascal!” 

“ He is no friend of yours, Mr. Wild,” said the 
Governor. 

“ I know it. Are you sure that he will sit to-day ?” 

“Quite.” ’ 

“ You sent my letter last nisrkt ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Have you had no reply ?” 

“No. If I had, you would have received it instantly.” 

“ No message of any kind ?” 

“None at ali. Where did you expect one from ?” 

“ The Secretary of State.” 

“You mean the late Secretary.” 

“Late Secretary?” yelled Wild, in a voice that made 
the Governor jump again. “ What do you mean by that ?” 

“ .Tust what I say.” 

For aii instant Wild was quite overwhelmed. 

He could not bring himself to believe that a change of 
ministry had taken place so suddenly and so quickly, and 
that his venial patron was no longer possessed of power. 

“There has been a change of ministry, then?” he 
gasped out. 

“ Yes, there has—the Whigs are now in power. But is 
it possible that you did not know this ?” 

“I hadn't the least idea of it!” returned Wild—“such 
a thought never entered my head ! I have not heard a 
syllable breathed about the matter! Curses ou this un¬ 
lucky occurrence—it has upset all my plans !” 

“I am sorry to hear that, Mr. Wild! I thought it was 
rather strange when 1 glanced at the address yesterday, 
but I said nothing, for 1 thought you ought to know your 
own business best.” 

“I wish you had spoken,” said Wild, nervously. “The 
intelligence you have just given me would have been 
worth pounds, could 1 have received it a few hours ago ; 
now I am taken at unawares, and havo no time to concert 
any fresh scheme.” 

1 1 should not let a change in the ministry produce any 
effect upon me; if the Secretary had remained in office, he 
would probably have disregarded your appeal.” 

“ 'Would he ?” replied Wild—“ 1 rather think uot_ho 

knew better than that. I had him in my power—ay, as 
much in my power as I have you J" 

A yellow tint crept over the Governor's face as Wild 
thus spoke, aud tho tip of his nose assumed a bluish 
tinge. 

“ l could have compelled him to pay attention,” said tho 
thief-taker; “now it’-s too late—it is no good thinking 
about it, or grieving; he cannot assist me,"and so I must 
assist myself.” 

“ Cau I be of any service to you, Mr. Wild?” asked the 
Governor—-1 should only be too glad to receive your 
commands!” 

“You shall have them, novel* fear!” said Jonathan, 
with a meaning glance. “ When the time comes, you will 
receive my commands; and, what is more, vou will ohm 
them!" * 

The last three words were uttered iu a tone of deep 
meaning, and the Governor felt more uncomfortable than 
before. 

“Leave me wow,” said Wild, “I want a little reflec¬ 
tion.” 

“Very good!” o 

“ How long can I have ?” 

“You will have to go to Bow Street in half an hour.” 

“ That will do. Tell the man outside to get what I 
want quickly." 

“I will, Mr. Wild. I will attend faithfully to all your 
instructions.” 

Jonathan sat down aud covered his face with his 
hands. 

The unexpected intelligence which the Governor had 
communicated to him had disconcerted his plans, and he 
was almost at a loss to know how to proceed, or what line 
of conduct to decide upon. 

He had but a little time for reflection, and at length 
raising his head, he muttered: 

“I must face the matter out as well as I am able. I 


will assume an air of injured innocence. I will try 
whether I can’t elicit the sympathy of the magistrate. 
Even if I am committed it will not much matter, for I 
have another scheme ready, and a most effectual one.” 

Jonathan rose, and, going to the door, asked for water. 

Some was brought to him, and he washed himself tho¬ 
roughly, and endeavoured to make himself look as much 
like a human being as possible. 

To some extent he succeeded, for Jonathan Wild 
always looked very much better when the dirt with 
which his face was usually coated was removed. 

By the time he had finished his toilet the cell door was 
opened, and the officers appeared who were to conduct \ 
him to the police court. 

At the time of which we write, the largo black vans in 
which prisoners are removed from one place to another 
were not in use, and had not been thought of. 

It was the general rule to link all the prisoners together 
and lead them through the streets, when there was always 
a yelling, shouting mob at their heels. 

An exception was sometimes made in the case of any 
great criminal. 

It was deemed advisable after their former experience 
not to attempt to take Wild through tho streets, and so a 
hackney-coach was provided, into which he was forced to 
enter. 

The handcuffs were put on, as a precautionary measure, 
and, guarded by a strong force of constables, the thief- 
taker passed through the corridors of the prison, aud out 
at the gate into the coach. 

Just as they were descending the steps. Wild made a 
sudden and frautic dash to escape. 

He was iu hopes of being able to take the officers by 
surprise, and had he done so, in all probability he would 
have succeeded in getting off. 

But they were expecting some such movement, and were 
fully prepared for it. 

Wild looked savage when his plan was defeated, but 
said not a word. ■> 

He did not take it much to heart, and he had made the 
attempt, not because be thought be should succeed, 
but merely as the thought darted into his mind. 

As many police officers as the vehicle would bold were 
crowded iu tvith him, tho doors were shut, then one 
mounted by the side of the driver' and four more sat on 
the top. 

In this way Jonathan Wild was taken f-rem Newgate to 
the Bow Street Police Court. 

He was in imminent danger of being suffocated, so 
closely did the offices press round him. 

Escape was impossible, for lie was unable to move a 
single limb. 

He felt quite thankful when at length the coach drew up 
in Bow Street. 

The police officers descended from the roof, aud sum¬ 
moned others from the station opposite, and formed a double 
line extending from the door of the coach to the door of 
the court. 

Then they returned and let Wild out. 

As swiftly as possible they hurried him inside the 
building and closed the door. 

In accordance with the plan which he had determined 
upon adopting, Jonathan Wild assumed a gentle 
manner. 

He stood up, with his head bent forward and his chin 
resting upon his breast, as though he was quite overcome 
by his situation. 

He suffered himself to be led, without the least show of 
resistance, to the strong little room adjoining the court, 
in which the prisoners await their turn to be called up to 
the bar. 

It had been agreed that tho magistrate should take his 
seat upon the bench somewhat earlier than usual that 
morning, and that Jonathan’s case should be attended to 
first, before the usnal night charges were bronght up. 

Consequently bo had tho little room to himself. 

Much to the surprise of the police officers, who expected 
he would lie extremely violent, he seated himself with a 
well-assumed air of passiveness and resignation. 

He was not kept waiting long, for the magistrate 
arrived punctually and took his seat. 

The prisoner was then brought before him. 

Although the hour was an earlier one than usual, and 
though this fact had been kepi back from the knowledge of 
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the public, nevertheless the little justice room ■was com¬ 
pletely filled with spectators. ■ 

, There was not a single corner unoccupied, and they 
were so closely packed together that they could not 
move. „ ( 

tJpoH bis entrance the thief-taker was greeted with a 
succession of groans which were with difficult)* subdued, 
and it was nor until the magistrate threatened to have the 
court cleared that they became silent. 

The Mx*. Fielding who presided on this occasion was 
no other than the celebrated novelist of that name. 

HiS aversion to Jonathan Wild and his detestation of 
his doings were well known to everyone, and it was only 
a few weeks before that he had published a pamphlet 
in which many of Wild’s villanies wero exposed. 

True to his purpose, Jonathan Wild stood in the dock, 
as he believed, with the air and in the attitude of a 
martyr, 

i!r. Fielding regarded him with some surprise, for 
Wild’s demeanour was exactly opi>osite to what he ex¬ 
pected it to be. 

The clerk of the court handed the charge-sheet to the 
magistrate, wh®, looking at ft, said : 

“ Is your name Jonathan Wild ?” 

It is, your worship.” 

Wild’s tones were respectful in the extreme. 

“ You are charged here with being guilty of the offence 
of having in your possession a quantity of gold laGe, you 
well knowing the same to be stolen. Do you plead guilty 
or not guilty?” 

“ Hot guiKy, your worship,” said Wild, in the same 
respectful voice I am quite innocent. The charge is 
one which lias been brought against me by my enemies, 
and——” 

“ The re, there—that will do; we want to hear no more! 
You plead not guilty ?” 

“Yes, your worship.” 

“ That will do.” 

Wild’s plea was then duly recorded, and the officer who 
had been employed to make the search among the ruins of 
Wild's house was called into tho witness-box. 

Jonathan continued to keep his head bent forward, but 
by rolling his ej’es be managed to catch a glimpse of the 
offiier’s face without appearing to make a movement. 

Jonathan Wild was acquainted with all the members of 
the police force, from highest to lowest, and he recognised 
thus one immediately. 

He bit his lip with vexation. 

He knew him to be a man whose character was unim¬ 
peachable, and who had a high, strict sense of justice. 

lie was gifted with a larger amount of intellect than the 
generality of hia companions, and he had also received 
what in these days was considered a good education. 

From such a man Jonathan Wild had everything to 
fea.r. 

He would give his evidence clearly and impartially, 
and it would require more tact and acumen than the 
thief-taker possessed to baffle him or to throw discredit 
upon his testimony. 

Wild resolved, however, to pay particular attention to 
all he said, and not to omit to lay hold of the slightest 
circumstance that might benefit him. 

The people in the court were very quiet, for ■without 
exception they wero desirous of hearing what this officer 
had to say, and becoming acquainted with the exact 
charge which was to bo preferred again® Jonathan 
Wild. 

CHAPTER CCOCLXXXVm. 

JOXATHAM WILD IS fetjT.1T COMMITTED TO TAKE IlIS TRIAD 
AT THE NEXT OLD BAILEY SESSIONS. 

The police officer in the witness-box, whose name was 
Barnet, was then duly sworn. 

“ How,” said the clerk, “ be good enough to state what 
you know with respect to the priaoner at tho bar.” 

■ From instructions I received,” commenced Barnet, “ I 
paid a visit to the rains of Jonathan Wild’s nouse in 
Newgate Street, on the night of Saturday last.” 

“You received tho instructions from'jottr inspector, I 
presume ?’’ said Mr. Fielding. 

“ Yes, your worship.” 

“ Well, go on 1” 

“ 1 took with me two men, and made with them a 


thorough examination of. the premises, which, as your 
worship is doubtless aware, were destroyed by tire a little 
more than a week ago,” 

“ Yes—yes !” 

11 found the basement •£ the house choked up with 
rubbish, and with a good deal of trouble I sifted and 
searched the whole over.” 

“ And what did you find ?” asked Mr. Fielding, 

“ A box containing-” 

“ Stop!—have you the box ?” 

“ Yes, your worship.” 

“ Produce it, then!” 

The witness turned round and spoke to an officer who 
was near him, and who, nodding bis head, went into an ad¬ 
joining room, and returned with a rather large box in his 
arms. 

He gave this to Barnet, who not without some difficulty 
succeeded in balancing it upon the edge of the witness- 
box. 

It was so placed as to conceal him from the view of the 
people in the court, and also from the prisoner. 

When Jonathan heard tho box mentioned, he slightly 
raised his head, and eagerly watched the movements of 
the officer who brought it from the next room. 

A glance seemed to satisfy Wild with respect to this 
box, and he bent his lieaa down again. 

The examination continued. 

“ Is that the box you found among the ruins ?” asked 
the magistrate. 

“It is, your worship.” 

“ Did you open it upon the spot ?” 

“I did.” 

“ And what did it contain ?” 

“A quantity of gold lace, your worship.” 

“ Open the box.” 

Barnet did so, and the gold lace was disclosed. 

“ There were eleven pieces of lace in this box,” con¬ 
tinued Barnet; “ in all, about fifty yards.” 

“ That is enough,” said the magistrate—“ without you 
have anything further to describe with respect to the dis¬ 
coveries you made.” 

“ Other discoveries were made,” said Barnet, “but 1 
am told it will not be necessary to refer to them here, the 
object being merely to produce such evidenoe as will 
warrant the commitment of the prisoner to Newgate.” 

“ It will be necessary, then, to show that the laGe which 
you have found was really stolen, which has not been done 
at present.” 

“ A witness is in -waiting, your worship, who will swear 
upon this point; and there are also the two officers who 
were -with me when I discovered the box, and who wit¬ 
nessed the opening of it.” 

“Very good,” said Mr. Fielding; “ you can stand down 
—without the prisoner has any questions to ask of you.” 

Jonathan Wild raised his head. 

“ I have a few words to say to the witness, your wor¬ 
ship, if you will allow me.” 

“ Certainly—certainly!” 

“Would your worship order that box to bo removed 
from whore it now is, because I cannot see the witness ?” 

Mr. Fielding nodded, and the box was removed. 

“Now, Barnet,” said Wild, sharply—“that is Tour 
name, I believe ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Wild.” 

“You said my house had been burnt down, but. you 
omitted to inform the Court on what day, or rather night, 
that misfortune occurred. Would you raind doing so 
now ?” • 

11 Certainly not!” said Barnet. “ To the best of my 
belief, your house was burnt down on the night of T hurs- 
day week. I can't swear to it, however, for I was not 
present at the fire, but I have been told that was the 
day.” , . 

“You are quite correct, Barnet—it was Thursday. And 
do you happen to know where I was at that particular 
time?” 

“You, Mr. Wild?” 

“Yes—where was I? Wasn’t I in a cell in Newgate, 
where I load been for several days and nights previous, 
watching over Jack Sheppard, in order to prevent him 
makiug another escape from Newgate r” 

“ I believe yeu were, Mr. Wild. 

“ I was—I can bring a dozen witnesses to proyv, from 
tho time I brought Jack Sheppard into Newgate I never 
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left him, but remained by his side until the hour of execu¬ 
tion an ived, and I accompanied the condemned prisoner 
to Tyburn." 

“But,” interrupted Mr. Fielding, “what has all this 
got to do with the case?" 

“ Everything, your worship,” said Wild, still preserving 
his humble demeanour and respectful tone of voice. 
“ From what has now been admitted, you will see yourself 
that I had not visited my house for a long time, and that 
when the box was found in the manner described I was 
at that moment the inmate of a cell, iis I also was when 
my house was burnt down.” 

“ Well, what defence do you set up ?” 

“ No defence at all, your worship, for I presume you 
will commit me for trial.” 

“ I have no other resource after this evidence.” 

“ Then I only wish to state that I know nothing about 
that box—nothing about the gold lace it contains; that I 
never saw either in the whole course of my life, until they 
were produced a few minutes ago; that I had no know¬ 
ledge anything of the kind was in my house; and I can 
only account for its presence among the ruins by the sup¬ 
position that some one placed it there in order to bring a 
charge against me.” 

“But, your worship,” said Barnet, “I don't see how it 
is possible for anyone to have hidden the box among the 
rubbish in the way that the prisoner supposes, because 
from the timo of the tiro until I went in to search, the 
premises were barricaded, and a police officer constantly 
kept on guard over them.” 

“ That point will have to be gone into at another time 
and before another person," said Mr. Fielding; “ I have 
nothing to do with it; all I require is some evidence that 
the gold lace found was stolen.” 

“ That evidence will be forthcoming, your worship. 
The two men who were with me at the time of the search 
are in the adjoining room, and will corroborate what I have 
said.” 

“Let them be called first, then.” 

The two police officers who had accompanied Barnet 
were placed in the witness-box in succession. 

They each swore distinctly to the truth of what the 
former witness had said, and corroborated his evidence in 
every particular. 

“Who is the next witness?” asked Mr. Field¬ 
ing. 

The clerk referred to a paper, and said: 

V The next witness, your worship, is the owner ©f the 
lace, whose name is Catherine Stretham.” 

“Let her be called, then.” 

Catherine Stretham was called, and in response to the 
summons, a middle-aged respectable-looking woman made 
her appearance in the witness-box. 

She appeared to be iu a fluster and excited con¬ 
dition. 

The oath was duly administered, and then Mr. Fielding 
said: 

“Is your name Catherine Stretham ?” 

“ Yes, yonr worship, it is.” 

“ Where do yon live ?” 

“At nuinbcrthree hundred and fifty, Holhorn Hill, your 
worship.” 

“ Have you a husband ?" 

“ No, sir, I am a widow.” 

“ Are you in business ?" 

“Yes, your worship. I keep a shop on IIolborn Hill, 
in which gold lace and other ornaments of a similar 
character are sold." 

The magistrate made a sign to one of the’poliee officers, 
who opened the tin box, and taking out the pieces of gold 
lace, handed it to Mrs. Stretham. 

“Do you know that lace, Mrs. Stretham ?” 

“I do, yonr worship.” 

“ Is it yours ?” 

“ It is.” 

“ Can yon swear to it?” 

“Most positively, your worship, because the card on 
which it is wrapped has my private mark upon it.” 

“ What private mark ?” 

“One to signify what the laee cost, and the other to 
bignify at what it should he sold.” 

“ Then you swear to it without hesitation ?” 

“Yes, your worship.” 

The other pieces were then handed to the witness in 


succession, and after examining them, she swore to the 
whole as her property. 

“ I believe also that the tin box is mine, but I cannot 
swear to it, becanse it appears to be much battered and 
covered with smoke and dirt, and the box which I lost 
was nearly a new one.” 

“ And when was the lace last in your posses¬ 
sion ?” 

“ On the twenty-second of January, your worship.” 

“Do you know how, or by whom, the lace was 
stolen ?” 

“ I don’t, your worship. I only know that I had the 
box of lace on the afternoon of the twenty-second of 
January, because then 1 sold one piece of lace out of it, 
for the box originally contained twelve pieces.” 

“And when did you miss the lace ?” 

“ The samo night, your worship. As soon as I dis¬ 
covered my loss I searched everywhere for the box, but 
could uot find it, and the next day I offered a reward. 
Here is the bill, your worship. It is dated January 
twenty-third, and that is how I know it was on the 
twenty-second of January that the lace was stolen, be¬ 
cause the reward was offered on the following 
day." 

“ Very clear indeed,” said the magistrate, as he looked 
at the bill handed to him, which was one offering a re¬ 
ward of ten pounds for the recovery of tlio lacc. 

“ How much do you estimate the laee to be worth, Mrs. 
Stretham ?” 

“Fifty pounds, your worship.” 

“That will do,” said Mr. Fielding. t‘I have no 
more questions to ask you. Your evidence is quite 
sufficient. Fcrhaps the prisoner may wish to say some¬ 
thing?” 

“ 1 reserve my defence,” said Wild, “ until my 
trial.” ,<* 

Then, turning to Mrs. Stretham, ho continued : 

“ Do you know who 1 am ?” 

I “Yes, of course—you arc Jonathan Wild.” 

“Exactly. Well, previous to the time when you offered 
the reward for your lacc, did you ever see me in your 
shop ?” 

“ Not to my knowledge.” 

“Not to your knowledge ? Of course that, just means 
that you never have, because my pleasing face is one that 
everybody recollects.” 

Wild made one of his old hideous grins as he 
spoke. 

“ Have you no more questions to ask ?” said the magis¬ 
trate. 

“None, your worship,” returned Wild; “as I said a 
few minutes ago, I shall reserve my defence.” 

“ And very wisely too. My duty is clear enough before 
me ;—you stand committed to take your trial at the next 
Old Bailey sessions.” 

A murmur of voices arose from the body of the court as 
soon as the magistrate finished speaking. 

Jonathan Wild was removed from the dock and talceu 
into the next room. 

Here he was allowed to take some refreshment, after 
which the handcuffs were placed upon him, and a strong 
force of police officers having assembled, ho was led to 
the door of the court. 

The hackney-coach in which he had been brought 
from Newgate was still standing before the door of the 
court. 

The police officers had been compelled to surround it, 
and also to form a lino from the door of tho court, in order 
to keep off the crowd. 

The news that Jonathan Wild was before the magis¬ 
trate very quickly spread, and the consequence was that 
an immense mob had assembled. 

All were anxious to catch just one glimpse of the pri¬ 
soner. 

As soon as the officers reached the door of the court tho 
excitement ©f the crowd became intense. 

When, however, Jonathan followed them, a succession 
of the most fearful howls came from their lips. 

Hisses, too, arose; and one would think if any person 
was ever universally detested Jouathau Wild was that 
man. 

Ho scowled fearfully when he caught sight of lire 
excited throng, and when their cries of execration and 
contempt reached his ears. 
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The next moment he lowered his head, and suffered the 
police officers to lead him unresistingly to the hackney- 
coach, place him in it, and seat themselves beside him in 
the same manner as before. 

Jonathan Wild submitted to this because he was so 
well awaro that resistance was utterly useless. 

He was only safe while surrounded and protected by the 
police officers; if he once got among the crowd, they would 
tear him piecemeal. 

The other officers were still compelled to ferm a circle 
round the coach, while others with drawn cutlasses in 
their hands were obliged to march in a dense body before 
the horses’ heads, and so clear the way before them. 

Such being the case, their progress was of course very 
slow, but upon reaching Holbom the crowd became 
thinner and their speed was accelerated. 

Upon gaining the top of Snow Hill, it was discovered 
that another mob had collected round the doors of New- 
No. 103.— Bluf.skix. 


gate, and it was being swelled every second by fra*h 
arrivals. 

This crowd was to a great extent composed of tko 
people who had stood outside Bow Street. 

Finding it was useless to follow the coach, they had 
taken the nearest cut through the back streets, and, run¬ 
ning at the top of their speed, had managed to arrive 
first. 

In this way they hoped to have the double gratification 
of seeing the prisoner taken out of the coach and led up 
the steps into Newgate. 

They were more orderly and behaved much better than 
the crowd which had assembled on the preceding day, and 
confined themselves to uttering groans, yells, and hisses. 

Many of course were disappointed, but still a few saw 
Jonathan Wild descend from the coach and pass through 
the portals of the prison. 


No. no/j 
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I CHAPTER COCOLXXXEX. 

JONATHAN WILD INSISTS UPON BEING FREED FROM IIIS 

FETTERS, AND T1IE GOVERNOR MAKES A COMPROMISE. 

UroN reaching the vestibule of Newgate, the thief-taker 
found fliat quite a largo crowd of distinguished persons 
had collected and were waiting his arrival. 

Among them were the sheriffs’ men, who until within 
the last few days had believed Jonathan Wild to be a most 
efficient, police officer, who studied the interests of the 
people at large more than he did his own. 

Jonathan grinned derisively when he saw with what 
altered looks they regarded him, but he hung down his 
head and tried to conceal the expression of liia face as 
much as possible, for he had made up his mind to one par¬ 
ticular course. 

lie had resolved to adopt and maintain as tar as possible 
an air of injured innocence, to curry favour with every- 
! body in the best way he could, and to submit patiently 
and without resistance to anything that might bo done. 

As soon as it became known that the evidenoo given at 
Bow Street had been sufficient to warrant Mr. Fielding 
committing the prisoner to Newgate, the High-sheriff 
stepped forward, and addressing the Governor of the 
prison, said: 

“Mr. Noakcs, you will behcldparticularly responsible for 
the safe keeping of this prisoner. During’the time you have 
held your present situation there have been several daring 
escapes from the prison. If another is made, you will find 
yourself in serious trouble.” 

“ I thought, sir,” said Mr. Noakes, humbly, “ that I had 
shown to the satisfaction of everybody that it was not my 
fault the prisoner escaped.” 

“ Well, we will say no more about the past, hut I 
caution you with regard to the prisoner. In the first 
place, as a necessary precaution, you will put irons upon 
him and confine him in the strongest cell you have.” 

Jonathan Wild ground his teeth when he heard theso 
words. 

Mr. Noakes found his position growing moro and more 
difficult and complicated every day. 

lie did not dare say “I will not put irons on the prisoner,” 
and he scarcely dared to give the order for thorn to be 
brought, lest Jonathan Wild should say something un¬ 
pleasant. 

“ We will wait here and see the irons riveted on,” said 
the. High-sheriff, “ so call tho smith at once.” 

Sir. Noakes had no other resourco than to obey this 
order. 

A turnkey was despatched to fetch tho smith, as the 
man was called whoso duty it was to put on and strike off 
the fetters from the limbs of the prisoners. 

He came in with a bag of tools and a small portable 
anvil. 

in bis right hand ho held a set of unusually heavy 
, fetters, which he dragged along the stone floor of tho 
j prison after him, making a most horrible clanging din as 
he did so. 

\\ lion the smith approached, Jonathan Wild felt for a 
moment as though inclined to resist. 

He mastered the impulse, however, and without speak¬ 
ing a word, or replying in any way to what the smith 
said, he suffered the iron basils to bo clasped around his 
ankles and secured there by a rivet. 

A strong iron belt was padlocked round his waist, and 
the fetters were also locked upon his wrists. 

When decorated with these little ornaments, Jonathan 
Weighed about two hundred pounds heavier than before. 

Jonathan W T ild uttered no word of complaint, and made 
not the least resistance to tho irons being placed upon 
him, and finally he was marched off and placed in the 
same dungeon that he had before occupied. 

The sheriffs were so amazingly polite as to accompany 
him to bis cell and see him placed in it, after which they 
withdrew, and Mr. Noakes at last had the satisfaction of 
getting rid of his distinguished visitors. 

Scarcely had lie closed the door behind them than one 
of the turnkeys touched him on the shoulder. 

lie turned round sharply. 

“ Well, Watson, was is it ?” 

“Please, sir,” said Watson, “Mr. Wild's p.-kickin’ up 
a row in his cell, and says ho must soo you I” 

The Governor sighed as he said: 

“ 1 am coming 


| He followed tho turnkey to the door of Mr. Wild’s cell I 
with a lagging step. 

“Was ever a man in such a fix before ?” he asked him¬ 
self. “ No, never I What am I to do ? I can see tho end of 
it—between the two stools I shall fall to tho ground, and I 
wonder who’ll care ?—nobody—nobody; but 1 know plenty 
who would rejoice.” * 

This was not at all a pleasing reflection, and tho 
Governor felt very uncomfortable after he had made it. 

Just then the door was opened, and he was ushered into 
the cell. 

The prisoner was standing up in an angry attitude, 
with his back to the grated aperture which served for a 
window. 

IIr. Noakes thought it highly probable that Wild would 
make some disagreeable speeches—speeches that he would 
uot like to be overheard, so he said to Watson : 

“ You can leave me with the prisoner and go back to 
the vestibule; come hack in a quarter of an hour.” 

“ All right, sir!” 

Mr. Noakes closed the door of tho cell. 

Tho first thing Wild did was to utter a string of curses. 

They were levelled at all tho world in general, but at 
the nigh-sheriff and his colleagues in particular. 

“ Am I to pass the time between now and the com¬ 
mencement of tho sessions in this fashion ?” he roared. 

“ Do you think 1 am going to submit to it—do you thiuk 
I’ll bo manacled in this way ?” 

“ Now, my doar Mr. Wild !” said the Governor. 

“ Ob, d-n your civility! Don’t ‘ dear Mr. Wild’ me— 

I don’t want any of your politeness!” 

“ But what could I do ? You must make some allow¬ 
ances.” 

“It’s no good talking about the past,” said Wild; “I 
don't intend to do it—my business is with tho present 
and the future. You would tell me and wish me to 
believe that you would not have had theso fetters put on 
me had you not been obliged to it.” 

“Exactly.” 

“Oh yes, I quite expected that! Well, now, we may 
as well save our breaths. One word is as good as a hun¬ 
dred. I insist upon being freed from these fetters!” 

“ Now, my dear Mr. Wild!” began the Governor again, 
in the most soothing voice imaginable. 

Jouathan interrupted him with a ferocious howl. 

“ I say I will have them taken off, and that at once I” 

“It is impossible.” 

“ I will see about that I” 

“ Now, do be reasonable!” 

“ Reasonable! How can I ho reasonable with a couple 
of hundredweight of iron dragging me to the ground ?” 

“ It is uncomfortable, I know.” 

“ Uncomfortable! I only wish you’d got them on in¬ 
stead of me!” 

“ I daresay you do,” said the Governor, with a grin. 

“And if you don’t have them taken off,” continued 
Wild, with menacing voice aud gesture, “you’ll cl——d 
soou find yourself accommodated with a set to match!” 

Tho Governor’s face sissumed that yellow, sickly tint 
which it always did when Wild uttered his ambiguous 
threats. 

“ Do yon Lear what I say ?" continued the thief-taker. 

“ While* you do as I want you, I shall keep my mouth 
shut; bat I tell you, tho minute you refuse I shall open 
my mouth, aud tho consequences will he on your own 
head!” 

The Governor groaned aud wrung his hands. 

“ But what can I do—what can I do ?’’ 

“Why, take off those fetters, as I command you.” 

“ If I do, I shall lose my situation.” 

“ If you don’t, you will, and that very soon, I can pro¬ 
mise you!” 

“Alas, alas! this is a most unfortunate affair!" 

“ It is for mo.” 

“ And for me, Mr. Wild. You don’t know what I suffer, 
and I dread to look into the future.” 

“ Then take my advice, and don’t do it.” 

“ But can’t we compromise this matter in some way ?” 
askeJ Mr. Noakes, as a fresh thought darted into his 
mind; “ can we not settle it in an amicable manner ?” 

“ I don’t care a d-n whether it is amicable or not, so 

long as these irons are off I” 

The Governor rubbed his hands together. 

“ You know as well as I do, Mr. Wild, that I am only a 
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servant, and that I am bound to do as I am told. I dare 
not refuse what the sheriffs say. They have given orders 
about the irons, and if they were taken off without their 
permission I should get into serious trouble. Suppose 
they were to take it into their heads, as they very likely 
will, to come into this cell to pay you a visit—what do 
you think tho consequences would be to me if they found 
you unfettered ?” 

“I don’t want to get you into trouble, if I can help it,” 
said Wild, more calmly than ho had yet spoken; “but 
now you mention it, I think we can compromise matters, 
and arrange things so that they will turn out well for all 
parties." 

“ I should rejoice most heartily.” 

“ Well, then, you must givo mo a key, so that I can nn- 
lock my fetters and take thorn off whenever I think 
proper.” 

“But-’’ 

“ Hear me out before you interrupt. You must con¬ 
trive to give me a few minutes’ notice when anyone is 
about to enter my cell. I shall then make all speed and 
put them on again, and who will bo the wiser?” 

“No one, Mr. Wild. You release my heait of quite a 
heavy load, you do. You shall have the key, and 1 hope, 
for your own sake as well as mine, that you will be 
careful.” 

“Depend upon it I will.” 

“If I was suddenly removed from my situation,” said 
the Governor, whiningly, “ it would prove a serious dis¬ 
advantage to yourself, for in all probability my successor 
would not feel so disposed to render you what kindnesses 
he could as I am.” 

“It all depends,” said Wild. “If I had got the same 
power over him as I had over you, it would not matter in 
the least; but you know very well I could have you 
hanged any day I liked 

“ Don’t talk like that, Mr. Wild; there may be some¬ 
body listening. Here is a key,—you will lind it will un¬ 
lock your fetters easily.” 

“ Thanks!—and if yon will only take care to let me 
have a little notice before anyone enters, I will give you 
my word that they shall not have the least suspicion of 
the little arrangement which exists between us.” 

With these words Mr. Noakes took his departure, ar/1 
the thief-taker was once more left in his cell 


CHAPTER CCCCXO. 

TUB MORNING APPOINTED FOR JONATHAN WILD’S TRIAL 
AT LENGTH ARRIVES. 

Jonathan Wild found tho time pass slowly and unplea¬ 
santly enough in his cell, although he was able to disen¬ 
cumber himself of his fetters whenever he thought 
proper. 

The sessions would commence at the Old Bailey in a 
couple of days, and would probably last three, and on one 
of tho days Jonathan Wild would have to stand and take 
his trial upon the charge brought against him. 

It was a rule thon, as it is now, to try the unimportant 
cases first. 

The thief-taker imagined that his was an important 
one, and upon making inquiries of Mr. Noakes, he learned 
that Friday was the day appointed. 

After receiving this announcement, Jonathan delibe¬ 
rated a long time with himself as to what he should do. 

He thought over the evidence that was likely to he 
brought against him, and weighed it carefully in his mind, 
in order that he might judge what likelihood there was 
of his escaping conviction. 

Not a single circumstance escaped him, and after much 
thought he resolved to stand his trial, and not make an 
attempt to escape, as at first lie intended. 

It was just possible, he thought, that he might be clever 
enough to secure his acquittal, and if he was discharged, 
why, then he would be in a much better position than he 
would be if he was an escaped prisoner. 

He was the more inclined to run the risk of being 
brought to trial because after the verdict was pronounced 
it would be just as easy for him to make his escape as it 
was then. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ I will take my trial—I will try what 
cleverness will effect. I have succeeded well hitheitfo in 
what I have undertaken, and have plenty of time for re¬ 


flection, and it is odd to me if I don’t outwit them. Tt 
would be a revenge indeed upon my enemies if I was r 
leased from custody.” 

Jonathan Wild was so pleased with this idea that he 
sat down and pondered for several hours. 

At the end of that time he felt his determination 
strengthened, and his wholo demeanour consequently 
underwent a most remarkable change. 

Mr. Noakes was continually on the look-out for any 
alt -tion, and when he saw Wild suddenly become calm 
and quiet, he grew fidgety and anxious, for he kucw very 
well it meant something. 

He endeavoured on several occasions to enter into con¬ 
versation with his prisoner, but ho failed signally. Wild 
would have nothing to say to him. 

On Wednesday the sessions commenced, and Mr. Noakes 
was too busy to pay much attention to his important pri¬ 
soner. 

When the Court rose, however, one of tho turnkeys de¬ 
livered a message to him, to the effect that Wild wanted 
him. 

During the whole of that day, Jonathan Wild had been 
busily engaged in writing. 

As soon as the Governor entered the cell, the thief- 
taker took up a rather large packet of papers from the 
table, and said: 

“ Mr. Noakes, I want this delivering with all speed and 
without fail to the address I have written on it. It is 
something I am going to have printed, so that when the 
printer brings the parcel you will know what it is, and 
you will let me have it.” 

“ But it is against the regulations.” 

“ I don’t care for that, it must be done, without you 
like to take upon yourself the consequences of a refusal.” 

“Don’t bo harsh, Mr. Wild—it shall be done.” 

“ Good!—that will do! And now be off—the sooner 
the packet is delivered the better.” 

“ I will deliver it myself, and so make sure.” 

“ It will very likely be best, and I should thiuk it will 
bo as well if you were to ask the printer when the job 
would be finished and the parcel ready,—you might then 
call and bring it to me without anyone being tho 
wiser.” 

“ That’s precisely what I intended to do.” 

“ Go on, then—you have my consent.” 

The Governor took bis departure, and on tho following 
day, towardo evening, Jonathan received his parcel from 
the printer’s. 

He was well satisfied with it, and seemed to bo in excel¬ 
lent spirits. 

“I don’t wish to make you downcast, Mr. Wild, but of 
course your case is very much talked about, and I eaD’t 
help hearing a great deal that is said.” 

“Wliat of it ?” 

“ Everybody believes that things will go hard with you, 
the present Government having made up their minds to 
put you out of the way. The Attorney-General will con¬ 
duct the case for the prosecution. Who shall you havo 
for a counsel ?” 

“ Myself!” 

“ Yourself ?” 

“Yes, and a good counsel I shall make, as you will 
find. I am not afraid but I shall bo a match for tho 
Attorney-General.” 

“Weil, Mr. Wild, I heartily hope that you will, for 
nothing would delight mo so much as to see you oueo 
more a free man.” 

“I should doubt you,” said tho thief-taker, “only I 
happen to know than I am more trouble to you iuside tbo 
prison than I should be out.” 

“ You are—you are indeed! I have not had one night’s 
sleep since you have been here.” 

“ That’s no affair of mine. I am anxious for morning 
to come.” 

In a little while the Governor departed, and the tliiuf- 
takcr, throwing himself upon the hard mattress, gave 
himself up to reflection, and Arranged in his own mind 
the details of the defence he should make. 

The morning of his trial arrived. 

Ho roso early, and washed and dressed himsolf as care¬ 
fully as he was able. 

He was bent upon making a favourable impression if he 
could. 

The papers be had had printed he caused to be distri- 
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butcd among tlio jurymen and other persons in and round 
the court. 

On the front page appeared tho following words :— 

“A list of persons discovered, apprehended, and con¬ 
victed of several robberies on the highway, and also for 
burglary, housebreaking, and also returned from trans¬ 
portation, by Jonathan Wild.” 

The following pages contained the names of thirty-five 
for robbery on the highway, twenty-two for housebreak¬ 
ing, and ten for returning from transportation. 

On the end of the list appeared tho following words :— 

“Several others have been also convicted for like 
crimes, but remembering not the persons’ names who had 
been robbed, I omit the criminals’ names. Please to ob¬ 
serve that several others have also been convicted for 
shoplifting, picking of pockets, &c., by the female sex, 
which are capital crimes, and which are too tedious to be 
inserted Imre, and the prosecutors not willing of being ex¬ 
posed. 

“ In regard, therefore, of the numbers above convicted, 
some that have yet escaped justice are endeavouring to 
take away tho life of tho said Jonathan Wild.” 

These words closed this extraordinary production, but 
it is doubtful whether the circulation of this list produced 
the effect which Jonathan Wild expected it would. 

Upon tho hour for trial arriving, his fetters were 
knocked off, and he was taken to a part of the prison 
called the leads, where it was usual for prisoners to re¬ 
main for a few moments until their names wore called. 

This was a place ■Where many people connected with 
the business of the sessions were continually passing to 
and fro, and the thief-taker busied himself in giving to 
every person who would accept one, a copy of his list of 
persons convicted. 

Prom where ho stood ho could hear distinctly a roaring 
sound in the street below. 

He knew what it was. 

It arose from the people who had assembled there, and 
who had been unable to gain admittance to the court, 

It was already crowded, and the people were so densely 
packed together that it would have been a matter of 
impossibility to find room for one more. 

Those on the outside were angry, tumultuous, and im¬ 
patient, yet they resolved to remain where they were, in 
order to lie the first to learn the issue of tho great trial. 

It might be said with every confidence and without 
the slightest exaggeration, that never before had a trial 
caused so great an amount of curiosity and interest in the 
public mind. 

Jonathan Wild was as well known as King George 
himself. Although there were some who had obtained a 
partial insight into his proceedings, yet by far tho larger 
portion of the population had looked upon him as a very 
energetic police ofiieer, one who set an excellent ex¬ 
ample to the rest, for he appeared to devote the whole of 
his time to the capture of offenders against the community 
at large. 

Now, however, when different facts connected with 
him became known, an entire revolution of feeling 
took place ; ho was loathed and detested by all persons, 
and yet they felt doubtful how the day’s proceedings 
would terminate. 

It caused Wild a certain amount of depression when 
tie noticed that, of all those who passed him on the leads, 
not one paused to east a friendly eye upon him. 

“ They fear me!” he exclaimed, mentally—“ that is the 
reason, and they think now that they have the opportunity 
of getting rid of me and their fears together; but they will 
be mistaken. I know how things are managed inside the 
court better than most of them.” 

This was true, fur Jonathan Wild had stood in the 
witness-box at the Old Bailey more times than he could 
well have counted. 

It was some satisfaction to him when his papers were 
taken and perused, for many did take them, and read 
them from sheer curiosity. 

The preparations within the court having been made, 
and the time for his ease to he called on having arrived, 
a summons was given for him to take his stand in the dock. 

A little winding staircase led up to tho floor of the 
dock, and this Jonathan ascended in company with a 
couple of police officers. 

In another second he found himself at the bar, with 
an indistinct mass of something before him. I 


——— ——— . . 

CHAPTER CCCCXOI. 

JONATHAN WILD PLEADS “NOT GUILTY” TO THB 
INDICTMENT. 

Hisses and groans smote upon his ear, but, taking no 
notice of these demonstrations of dislike, the thief-takivr 
made a kind of circular bow to the judge, jury, and to tho 
whole court generally. 

Then, raising his head, he folded his arms upon his 
breast, and looked with an air of defiant calmuess around 
him. 

The crier in court quickly succeeded in restoring 
silence, or, rather, the people themselves became still, 
because they were so anxious for the proceedings to com¬ 
mence. 

Jonathan looked across tho court at the judge, who, 
placing a pair of spectacles upon his nose, stared at him 
in return. 

Then Wild looked at the jury-box, but the men who 
were seated in it. avoided his gaze. 

His eyes rested for a moment or two upon tho table at 
which the Attorney-General sat. 

A pile of papers was upon it, and several other barristers 
in their wigs and gowns were conversing earnestly with 
him. 

Acquainted as lie was with all the proceedings of tho 
court, Jonathan Wild looked about him, and noted every¬ 
thing with as much interest—nay, even more than ho 
would have done had he beheld them for the first time. 

It must be borne in mind, howover, that never beforo 
bad be occupied tho same position as ho did then. 

On previous occasions some other trembling wretch, 
brought up to hear his doom, stood wdiere lie stood then, 
while either he was a spectator, or else placed in tho 
witness-box. 

Silence having been obtained, the business of tho court 
at once commenced. 

The ('Jerk of Arraigns having fluttered tho parchment 
iqxm which the .indictment was written, in an imposing 
manner rose to his feet and commenced to read. 

As is nearly always the case, little attention was paid 
to this portion of the ceremony. 

The judge occupied himself in perusing a book, the 
jury nibbled the ends of their quill pens and tried to look 
wise, and tho different barristers at the tables chatted and 
laughed over various subjects. 

It was perhaps in consequence of his having found out 
what a little attention was paid to him, that the Clerk of 
Arraigns gabbled over what he had to read at a very 
rapid rate. 

His voice was harsh and unintelligible,—the only words 
that were clearly heard in consequence of additional 
stress being laid upon them, were “ said ” anil “ aforesaid.” 

Having finished tho perusal of this document, he 
dipped his pen in the ink, and, looking straight across 10 
Jonathan Wild, said: 

“Prisoner at the bar, do you plead guilty or not guilty 
to the charge preferred agaiust you ?” 

“Not guilty !” said Wild, almost with a shout. 

The plea was recorded, and then the Clerk of Arraigns 
sat down in his seat with a bang, amid an imposing rustle 
of parchment. 

A change now took place in the appearance of every¬ 
one, and the business of the court fairly commenced. 

Divested of all legal technicalities. Wild was indicted 
for privately stealing in tho house of Catherine Stretham, 
in the parish of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, fifty yards of lace, 
the property of the said Catherine Stretham, on the 22nd 
of .1 anuary last past. 

“The Attorney-General prosecutes on behalf of the 
Crown ?” said the judge. 

“I do, my lord,” said the Attorney-General, standing up 
for a moment and then sitting down again. 

“ Who appears on behalf of tho prisoner ?” continued 
the judge. 

There was a silence, and none of tho counsel moved. 

Then in a clear voice Jonathan said: 

“ I am innocent of tue charge, made against me, and so, 
with the permission of your lordship, I will conduct my 
own case.” 

» You are quite free to do as you like in that respect." 

“Thank you, my lord!” said Wild, witk-great apparent 
respect. 

The Attorney-General then rose and spoke as follows: 
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“My lord and gentlemen of the jury,—To-day, .os you 
are aware, there stands before ns, at the bar of this court, 
a prisoner of more than ordinary interest. 

“This is no other than Jonathan Wild, who has for 
such a long time past represented himself as one of his 
Majesty’s police officers. 

“In"my address to you, gentlemen of the jury, it is not 
my intention to enter at great length into the details of the 
prisoner’s life ; on the contrary, i shall confine myself as 
closely as I can to the charge I have to prefer against 
him. 

“ Still, it will be necessary, in order that the charge 
should be fully comprehended, that I should enter into 
some statements anil place certain facts before you ; in 
doing which, I will promise to occupy no more of your 
valuable time than 1 am compelled. 

“ And now for the facts. 

“With some trouble, the following information has been 
procured, and I have no hesitation in giving you my 
assurance that all the particulars are quite correct. 

“First, then: It can be proved that for many years past 
the prisoner at the bar has been a confederate with great 
numbers of highwaymen, housebreakers, shoplifters, and 
other thieves. 

“Secondly: That he has formed a kind of corporation 
of thieves, of which he has been, and indeed is, the head or 
direct; and that, notwithstanding his pretended services in 
detecting and prosecuting offenders, as ingeniously set 
forth by the prisoner in the pamphlet ne has had so indus¬ 
triously circulated, it can be proved upon evidence that he 
procured such only to be hanged as concealed their booty 
or refused to share it with him. 

“ Thirdly: It is a matter of certainty that he divided i 
the'town and country into so many districts, and appointed 
distinct gangs for each, who regularly accounted to him 
for their robberies; he employed also a particular set to 
steal in churches at the time of divine service, and like¬ 
wise other moving detachments to attend at Court on 
birthdays, balls, &c., aud at both Houses of Parliament, 
circuits, and country fairs. 

“Fourthly: That the persons employed by him are, 
or havo been, for the most part felons convict, who had 
returned from transportation before the time for which 
they had been transported had expired, and that he made 
choice of them to be his agents because they could not be 
legal evidences against him, and because he had it in his 
power to take from them what part of the stolen goods he 
thought fit, and otherwise use them ill or hang them as be 
pleased. 

“Fifthly: That he has from time to time supplied such 
convict felons with money and clothes, and lodged them 
iu his own house, the better to conceal them, particularly 
some against whom there are now informations for the 
counterfeiting and diminishing of broad pieces and 
guineas. 

“Sixthly: That he has not only been a receiver of 
stolon goods, as well as of writings of all kinds, for nearly 
fifteen years past, but has frequently boon the confederate 
and robber along with the above-mentioned convict 
felons. 

“Seventhly: That in order to carry on these mal¬ 
practices, and to gain some credit with the ignorant 
multitude, he usually carried a short silver staff as a badge 
of authority from the Government, which he used to pro¬ 
duce when he himself was concerned in robbing. 

“Eighthly: That he has, or had, under his care and 
direction several warehouses for receiving and concealing 
stolen goods, and also a ship for carrying off jewels, 
watches, and other valuable goods to .Holland, where he 
had a superannuated thief for his factor. 

“Ninthly: That he has kept in his pay several artists 
to make alterations and transform watches, seals, snuff¬ 
boxes, rings, and other valuable things, that they might 
not bo known; several of which be used to present to such 
persons as he thought might bo of servico to him. 

“ Tenthly: That he seldom, if ever, helped the owners 
to the notes and papers they had lost, unless ho found 
them able to specify and describe them, and then often 
insisted on more than half the value. 

“Lastly: It appears tLat ho has often sold human 
blood by procuring falso evidence to swear persons into 
facts they wore not guilty of, sometimes to prevent them 
from being evidences against him, and at other times for 
tbo sake cf the great reward given by the Government. 


“ These, my lord and gentlemen of the jury, are the 
startling facts which have been elicited with respect to 
Jonathan Wild, and, as I have previously said, I can vouch 
for the truth of all that I have put forward. 

“ Tliero are other facts which I do not mention, simply 
because I am not so certain about them, so we will let 
them pass. 

“The charge against the prisoner is that of having 
stolen, from the house of Mrs. Catherine Stretliam, a 
quantity of gold lace, and that he did commit this felony, 
1 think I shall be able, to prove to tho satisfaction of all 
parties present. As I have already oecupiod a great deal of 
your time, I shall refrain from giving an outline of the 
circumstances, as I at first intended to do, hut will at once 
proceed to call the witnesses, and the testimony they will 
give I hope will suffice to make the whole case quite clear 
to your minds. 

“In conclusion, I have to perform the duty of remind¬ 
ing you that the charge upon which the prisoner is 
arraigned is one that affects his life. If he is proved 
guilty of the felony with which he is charged, sentence of 
death will be pronounced upon him. 

“ Therefore, gentlemen of the jury, it behoves you to 
listen with serious atteution to the whole of the evidence. 
By your verdict you can take this man’s life away, but 
after having done so you cannot restore it to him.” 

The Attorney-General sat down. 

Many persons were surprised by the temperate manner 
in which he had made his speech, and wondered what 
could be the cause of it. 

It is quite certain, however, that all that he did say 
with so much earnestness produced a very great effect, 
probably much more than if he had declaimed violently 
against tho prisoner, and dwelt upon tho enormity of tho 
crimes he had committed. 


. CHAPTER CCCCXCII. 

MR. HENRY KELLY IS EXAMINED BY T1IE JUNIOR COUNSEL, 

AND GIVES AN ACCOUNT OF THE ROBBERY ON HOLBORN 

HILL. 

A junior counsel next rose. 

Ho held a brief in his hand, to which he referred, and 
then said: 

“ Call Henry Kelly! ” 

“My lord,” said Jonathan Wild, addressing tho judge, 

“ I wish to make a request.” 

“ Speak.” 

“ My lord, it is my intention, as I have before said, to 
defend myself. The charge against me is one which lias 
been carefully got up by my enemies,—the tale thoy havo 
to tell has been well drilled into them. 

The judge interrupted him. 

“ You said you had a request to make. I cannot listen 
to any such statements as thoso you are now making. 
What is it you desire ?" 

“ That the other witnesses, my lord, bo ordered out of 
the court, and that no communication take place between 
them; I shall then have an opportunity of pointing out 
some glaring contradictions to your lordship, which 1 
should not have if they were all ia the court, because the 
one would swear to what the other had said.” 

“ Yourrequest isa reasonable one, and shall be granted.” 

The other witnesses were ordered from the court, and 
kept separate from each other. 

Henry Kelly was placed in the witness-box. 

His appearance was by no moans prepossessing, for he 
seemed to be a terrible scoundrel. 

His clothing was ragged and fitted lum badly ; Ins face 
had a sinister, brutal, and evil look; his hair was combed 
straight over bis forehead, and cut quite level, leaving a 
small space betweon it and bis eyebrows. At each side 
the hair was suffered to grow long, and upon these two 
locks he bestowed great care and attention, for as soon as 
he stood up in the witness-box he occupied himself by 
wetting his fingers with his lips, and then endeavouring 
to twist tho harsh, wiry hair into a curl. 

Wild knew the man well. 

He was about the greatest villain and the most unmiti¬ 
gated scoundrel in the whole of his fraternity, which, 
seeing that the aforesaid fraternity was eomposou ot all 
the ruffians in the kingdom, is saying a great deal. 

Wild fixed liis eyes upon this man, but Kelly would not } 
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look towards the dock for fear of catching sight of tho 
thief-taker. 

Jonathan had much to fear from tho disclosures which 
this man might make, but he preserved a calm counte¬ 
nance, and set hi 3 brain to work to think of some means 
bv which he could upset what he said. 

'It was evident that the appearance of this witness did 
not create an impression in his favour. 

The Attorney-General hastily wrote, a few words on a 
slip of paper, and handed it to tho junior who was about 
to examine this witness. 

“ What is your name ?” 

“Henry Kelly.” 

“You know, of course, why you are here to-day ?” 

“Yes, sir; in connection with the box of gold lace.” 

“Just so." 

The tin box was now produced and handed to the wit¬ 
ness, who was requested to examine it. 

He did so, and then the jnnier counsel continued: 

“Have you seen that box before?” 

“Yes, sir; it has been bruised and battered about a 
great deal. I should not like to swear to it, but yet in 
my own mind I feel sure it is the same.” 

“Well, now tell the Court all that you know in connec¬ 
tion with this tin box, and the gold lace which it contains.” 

“ Well sir, and you, my lord, 1 hope what I say won’t 
be taken down and used agen me.” 

“No; you are permitted to stand there as a King’s evi¬ 
dence.” 

“ Many thanks, sir.” 

“Now proceed, and, in as few words as you can, tell 
the Court what you know about this matter.” 

“It was somewhere about the twenty-first of last 
January that I saw Mr. Wild at his house, and we had 
some conversation together." 

“ What was the nature of that conversation ?” 

“Well, sir,” said Kelly, with a grin, “it was of a pri¬ 
vate nature, you see. I am a poor man, under pocooliar 
circumstances. I was so unfortunate as to have sentence 
passed upon me for fourteen years’ transportation; but I 
didn’t like my quarters, and as I had tho opportunity, I 
made my escape and came back to London.” 

“ Go on ; it will be best for you to make a clean breast 
of the whole affair.” 

“ I will do so, sir—many thanks to you. I came back to 
London, but I hardly dared show my face. I tried to get 
work, but couldn’t because I had no k’rackter, and I was 
frightened to death for anybody to look at me, because I 
thought they would know who I was. 1 was well-nigh 
starving, when I happened to meet with Mr. Yt ild, and so 
he gave me employment.” 

“ In what way ?” 

“ He used to tell me where there was a chance of get¬ 
ting some booty. I was forced into thieving again, but 
Sir. Wild promised to keep me clear of all harm.” 

“And what consideration did Mr. Wild require for 
that ?” 

“Eh, sir?” 

“ I mean, what did you have to pay him for this in¬ 
formation ?” 

“Why, sir, if I took him twenty pounds’ worth of 
swag, ho might perhaps give me two guineas.” 

“ And did you agree to such a bargain as that?” 

“I was obleeged, sir; I could do nothing else.” 

“And this frequently happened, I suppose ?” 

“ Oh yes! Me and Mr. Wild was friends for a goodish 
bit.” 

“Well, now, what about the twenty-first of January ?” 

“ I saw Mr. Wild on that day—or about that day. It 
might have been the nineteenth; 1 won’t swear to the 
exact day. However, I called upon him at his house, and 
asked him if he could put me up to any little job, as I 
was very bad off, not having had anything to do lately.” 

“ And what did Mr. Wild say ?” 

“ He told ine he knew of a capital chance, that would 
suit me exactly, provided I could get a woman to assist.” 

“ Well ?” 

“ I said I Could get a woman who would help, and theu 
Mr. Wild told me that ho had heard from good authority 
that Mrs. Stretham, of Holborn Hill, was in tho habit of 
keeping a considerable quantity of gold lace in her shop, 
and proposed that we should try to get some of it.” 

“ What next ?” 

“ I axed Mr. Wild which would Le the best way to 


manage the affair, and he said I should have to enter the 
shop with the woman, and pretend I wanted to purchase 
some lace, and take the opportunity of stealing some.” 

“And what part was Mr. Wild going to take in this 
transaction ?” 

“ He was going to wait in the street, sir, just outside, in 
order to take all the swag we laid hold of, and to rescue 
us if we happened to be taken into custody. Mr. Wild is 
a very deep card—very!” 

“ What do you mean by that ?’’ 

“ Why, in the way he waited outside—because, if we 
had got out by ourselves and he hadu’t seen us, wo might 
have kept some lace, aud only accounted to him for a por¬ 
tion of it.” 

“I sec; that was a precaution he adopted.” Then, 
turning to the jury, the junior counsel said: 

“ You see, gentlemen, that upon this point the evidence 
given by this witness quite bears out what has been stated 
to you.” 

Then, addressing Kelly, he said: 

“ We now want you to tell tho Court what success you 
met with.” 

“Well, sir, I went into the shop along with a woman 
named Margaret Murphy, and pretended we wanted some 
lace. Mrs. Stretham, supposing us to be genuine custo¬ 
mers, showed us a great dual; but we objected to all in 
some way or other, aud left the shop without buying any¬ 
thing.” 

“Andwithout taking anything?” 

“Not ’zactly,” said Kelly, with a satisfied chuckle at 
his own cleverness. “ I took the opportunity to prig this 
’ere tin box.” 

Ho put his hand on the article named as he spoke. 

“Mrs. Stretham knew nothing about it, and wc went 
out into the street.” 

“And was Mr. Wild waiting for you?” 

“ Yes; he came up to us in a moment, and asked for 
what wo had got. I gave liim the box, and he told us to 
call at his house in tho course of an hour or two, and he 
would give us as much as he could.” 

“ And did you go ?” 

“ Yes, we went; and he said all he could afford to give 
was five guineas, which, after some objection, I took, 
because I couldn’t get any more.” 

“ And what did you do with the money ?” 

“ I took three guineas and a crown for my share, and 
gave the rest to Margaret Murphy.” 

“And that settled the affair, I suppose? When did 
you hear any more about it?” 

“Not till a few days ago, sir, when I was taken 
prisoner for-being concerned in the robbery, and so was 
Margaret Murphy; but I was told if I camo here into tho 
witness-box, and made a clean breast of all from first to 
last, I should be held free from all trouble, and what I had 
done in the past should be overlooked.” 

“Very well—that will do. You can stand down, so far 
as I am concerned; but perhaps Mr. Wild has some 
questions to ask of you.” 

“Yes!” said the thief-taker, with such startling sudden¬ 
ness that it made Henry Kelly jump again. “ I have got 
a few questions to ask, so tho witness will please remain 
whore he is for a little while.” 

Henry Kelly heaved a sigh, aud stepped back into the 
witness-box. 

Ho looked very uncomfortable, aud he felt that the 
most disagreeable part of the business had yet to be gono 
through. 

CHAPTER CCCCXCIII. 

CATHERINE STREITIAJl’s EVIDENCE CONSIDERABLY DAMAGES 
■WILD’S CASE. 

During the investigation, so far as it had gone, Mr. 
Noakes had sat as usual in the little box-like place 
provided for his accommodation at the side of tho dock. 

Here he sat, the'" books and papers before him, but 
it was easy to see that he was in a very distressing stato 
of mind. 

Indeed, his perturbation wa3 so great as to incapacitate 
him from performing his trilling duties. 

He listened to every word that was uttered, feeling all | 
the while as deeply interested as ho possibly could have j 
done had he been on his trial himself, and not bis col - 
leagu ■, J onathan Wild. 
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But although he listened with this intentness, he never 
once removed his eyes from the face and form of the thief- 
taker. 

His gazo seemed fascinated. 

It was but little that he was able to gather from the 
expression of Wild’s countenance. 

It remained perfectly inscrutable. 

Of one thing, however, he was perfectly certain, and 
that was, that Mr. Wild was noting down every word 
uttered by the counsel and witnesses for the prosecu¬ 
tion. 

At last a moment camo when Wild’s face ceased to re¬ 
main impassible. 

Mr. Noakcs noted the cLange, and understood perfectly 
well what it meant. 

Jonathan’s countenance had suddenly lighted up, and 
the Governor knew then that ho had thought of some¬ 
thing which would enable him to gain an advantage. 

It was while Kelly was giving the latter part of his 
evidence that the thief-taker’s countenance had lighted 
up in the manner wo have described. 

It was also clear to the Governor that Jonathan was 
doing his best to conceal from observation the satisfaction 
which he felt. 

Poor Mr. Noakes, being aware how closely his own 
fate was mixed up in Wild’s, wondered what this could be, 
and waited with great impatience in the hope that ho 
should shortly hear. 

Ho was not long kept in suspense. 

Jonathan drew himself up to his full height when 
he announced his desire to question the witness, and his 
calm, defiant air much surprised those who were in the 
court. 

He was perfectly collected. 

Hot a muscle wavered, and his voice was as steady as it 
was possible for a human voice to be. 

“ You have told tho Court that your namo is Henry 
Kelly,” he began. “ But that is not the name you have 
been convicted under, and you know it.” 

‘•Prisoner at tho bar, you must conduct your cross- 
examination in a proper manner.” 

An angry reply rose to Wild’s lips, but he suppressed 
it. 


He was well awaro that it would be extremely bad 
policy upon his part if he said anything to make the judge 
an enemy. 

It was his most prudent and wisest course to conciliate 
him by every means that lay in his power. 

“My lord,” he said, “I was under the impression that I 
was conducting my cross-examination in a proper manner. 
I am sorry I am not, but you must not forget that I am not 
so calm as the other persons in the court, because I stand 
here on a charge that affects my life, and my enemies 
are as powerful as they are clever and unscrupulous.” 

This skilful appeal was not without its due effect. 

Unpopular as he was, a faint hum of applause arose. 

“Proceed, prisoner,” said the judge, in a calmer voice. 
“ I merely caution you.” 

Jonathan made a deep and most respectful bow. 

Then, turning round to Kelly, he resumed his interro¬ 
gation. 

“You swear that I put you up to committing the 
robbery on Holborn Hill ?” 

“ You know you did!” 

“Ho you swear to it?” 

“Yes.” 

“That will do! That is just what I wanted! You 
Bwear that you and Margaret Murphy went inside the shop 
and stole tne lace ?” 

“Yes!” said Kelly, eagerly. 

“ You swear to that ?” 

“Ido.” 

“My lord,” said tho thief-taker, “might I presume so 
tar as to call your lordship’s attention to this stateouMUt? 
1 shall want to refer to it by-and-by.” 

The judge, wrote something down in his book. 

Wild waited until he saw the pen cease to move, and 
then he continued: 

“ And you swear also that, I was outside ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And where was I when you say you gavo me the tin 
box ?” 

“Where ?” 

“ Yes, where ? At home ?” 


“ No, in the street.” 

“ In the street! I thought that was what yon said, and 
you swear to it ?” 

“ Oh yes!” 

“ You gave me the tin box containing the gold lace 
while I was standing in the street ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then that is all the information I want from you, 
without, just for the satisfaction of his lordship and 
the gentlemen of the jury, you will say whereabouts 
in the street I was. Was it a niilo from Mrs. Btret- 
ham’s ?” 

“No.” 

u How far, then ? Five hundred yards ?” 

“ It was about half a dozen houses off.” 

“ Half a dozen houses off ? That will do, and yet thcro 
is even one more question. By your own confession, you 
are a returned convict, and have committed numerous 
offences. Now, was not one of those offences the crime 
of perjury ?” 

Kelly was silent. 

“ Did you not swear away a man’s life ? Did you not 
stand in the witness-box, and take a solemn oath before 
God and man to speak tho truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, and did yon not immediately utter 
statements that you knew perfectly well were false? 
Answer me that!” 

“ Ye—yes!” stammered Kelly. 

“Now stand down.” 

“ My lord and gentlemen of the jury, will you allow 
me to call your attention to these answers? Please 
bear in mind what he swears to, also that he admits 
having been convicted of tho crime of perjury.” 

- The junior counsel roso again and said: 

“ Call Margaret Murphy.” 

“ Margaret Murphy!” cried tho usher. 

Considerable curiosity was manifested to catch sight 
of this witness. 

Wild’s cross-exnmination of Honry Kelly had been 
listened to with the most profound attention by all 
persons in the court. 

Many were disappointed, for they had anticipated that 
Wild would attempt to confuse the, witness in some way 
or other, instead of whieh he had simply called upon him 
to repeat what he had formerly said, and the most im¬ 
portant admission appeared to oe that he had been con¬ 
victed of the crime ef perjury. 

The thief-taker’s face wore a satisfied and triumphant 
expression, which, however, he tried hard to subdue. 

All wondered at it, for they could not see what particu¬ 
lar point he had gained in obtaining a repitition of the 
statements made by the witness. 

A bustle at the door of the court now took place, and 
immediately afterwards Margaret Murphy was placed iu 
the witness-box. 

All eyes were turned towards her. 

A more unprepossessing female could scarcely bo 
imagined. 

Her face was of a purplish red colour, and her cheeks 
and lips had an unpleasant, bloated appearance, while her 
eyes looked bleared and watery, as though she indulged 
very freely in spirituous liquors. 

She made a succession of bobbing curtseys as soon as 
she wafi placed in the box, and she scarcely ceased while 
the crier administered the oath. 

She kissed the greasy volume with a loud smack, as 
though she would show to the Court how emphatically she 
took the oath. 

“Now, witness,” said the junior counsel, “attend to 
me, if you please." 

“Yes, your worship!” 

“ Don’t 1 worship’ me, but just answer my questions! 
What is your name ?” 

“ Margaret Murphy.” 

“Well, now, bo good enough to turn round and look at 
that tin box at your side, and tell mo whether you know 
anything about it." 

Margaret Murphy glanced at the tin box and. its con¬ 
tents, and turning round, nodded to the junior coun¬ 
sel. 

“ Yon know something about it, then ?’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Then tell me all you know, in as few words ao you 
can.” 
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“ This tin box, sir?—oh yes! But will what I say be j 
taken down and used against me in evidence 

“Certainly not. Speak out freely and openly, and 
then you will have nothing to fear.” 

“ Well, sir, last Janniwerry Henry Kelly he comes to 
me and 1 Margaret Murphy,’ sez he, ‘ are you willing to do 
an easy job and come in for a good share of swag ?’ To 
the which I made answer and said, ‘I am,’ soz I, and sez 
ho, 1 Mr. Wild has put me up to a very good thing, only I 
can’t carry it out without you will help me.' ” 

“Very good; and did Henry Kelly tell you what this 
little job was ?” 

“ Yes, sir; sez he,‘ Do you know' that gold-lace shop on 
Holborn Hill ?’ To the which I answered and said, sez I, 

1 The one as is kept by Mrs. Stretham ?’ ‘ Yes,’ sezhe. 1 1 
know it,’ sez I. 1 That is the crib,’ sez ho. 1 We are to go 
inside and pretend to buy something, and carry oS what¬ 
ever we can lay our hands on.’ ” 

“ And you consented to this proposal, and agreed to 
accompany him ?” 

“You’re as good as a witch, sir; I did that, same. I 
went into the shop along with Kelly, and while he was 
pretending to buy something, I slipped this here tin box 
under my shawl, and we walked out into the street with¬ 
out anyone being the wiser but ourselves.” 

“And what did you do then ?” 

“ Outside the shop, a few houses off, was Mr. Wild, and 
1 gave him the box, and ho told ns to go to his house that 
same night, and he w ould see what the box was worth, and 
give us the money." 

“Is that all?” 

“ That is all, sir.” 

“ Prisoner,” said the judge, “ do you wish to ask this 
witness any questions ?" 

“If you please, my lord.” 

“Proceed, then.” 

Wild turned to Margaret Murphy. 

“You know me, of course?” he said. 

“ Yes—you are Mr. Wild.” 

“ 1 am, and I know you; you call yourself Margaret 
Murphy, hut that isn’t your name.” 

Then, turning to the jury, Jonathan said : 

“ Gentlemen, if you will be kind enough to refer to the 
list of persons convicted which I have circulated this 
morning, you will find the witness’s name among the rest, 
and it will show that she has been seven times convicted. 
She is one of the most daring thieves in London, and is 
no more to bo believed on her oath than the last witness, 
as any police officer will tell you.” 

“ You must question the witness,” said the judge, “and 
not make statements.” 

“ I beg your pardon, my lord,” said Wild, humbly,— 
“ I forgot!” 

Then, addressing Margaret Murphy, he said: 

“You are a clever woman, and I feel pretty 6uro you 
have been well drilled into w liat you are going to say*, so 
I sha’n’t attempt to make you contradict yourself,—I 
merely wish to know whether yon swear positively and 
distinctly that you gavo me the box of lace while I w r as 
standing in the street at somo distance from Mrs. Stret- 
ham’s shop. Is that right? I)o you swear to that?” 

“Yes, I do. It is the truth, and you know it!” 

“ Never mind that. You are sure there is no mistake ? 
I was not in the shop with you, was I ?” 

“ No, you were outside.” 

“ That will do, then. 1 have no more questions to 
ask.” 

Margaret Murphy stepped out of tho witness-box with 
great briskness. 

She was heartily glad her part w’as over. 

Jonathan Wild had not exaggerated her character, and 
she was executed about three years afterwards for eW- 
ing plate. 


CHAPTER CCCCXCIV. 

IN WHICH JONATHAN WILD MAKES A SPEECH FOR HIS 
DEFENCE. 

Catherine Strf.tiiam w r as the next witness called. 

Upon entering the box, the usual preliminaries were 
gone through, and she was requested to turn to the box 
of gold lace on the table at her side. 

She looked at tho contents, and swore positively that 


the gold lace was her property; she also believed that 
the box was hers, but could not swear to it in conse¬ 
quence of its altered condition. 

“Now, Mrs. Stretham,” said the junior counsel, “ho 
good enough to tell the Court the whole of the partieuksra 
connected with the loss of your property.” 

“ It was between three and four o’clock on the after¬ 
noon of the ‘22nd of January last,” commenced Mrs. 
Stretham, “ that a man and a woman came into my shop, 
pretending that they wanted to purchase some lace. I 
showed them two or three parcels, to the quality and 
price of which they objected, and finally left the shop 
without making any purchase whatever. In about three 
or four hours after they left the shop I missed the box 
containing a quantify of lace, which is worth about fifty 
pounds.” 

“That will do,” said the junior counsel,—“nothing 
could be more straightforward or simple.” 

“ Do you wish to ask this witness any questions, pri¬ 
soner?” said the judge. 

“ I do, my lord, if you will permit it.” 

“ Say on—it is your right.” 

“Now, ma’am,” said the thief-taker, turning to the 
witness-box,—“be good enough to take a good look at 
me!” 

He put on a ferocious expression of countenance as he 
spoke. 

“Now,” he said, “ do yon know mo ?” 

“ I do,—you are Jonathan Wild !” 

“Quite right 1 Now, I wish you to remember very 
particularly whether I ever came into your shop in the 
whole course of my life. Can you remember my having 
done so ?” 

“I cannot.” 

“ Perhaps yon would not mind swearing that I have not 
entered your house at all this year?” 

“I will swear that,” said Mrs. Stretham, “because I 
am quite sure you have not.” 

“ Very well, then, that is all I wish to know.” 

“ That is the case for the prosecution,” said the Attorney- 
General, rising from his seat as Mrs. Stretham left tho 
witness-box. 

Everyone was now prepared to listen to the defence 
which Jonathan Wild was about to make. 

Wild paused a moment. 

Then, amid the breathless silence in tho court, he spoke 
as follows:— 

“My lord and gentlemen of the jury,—I stand here 
before you at tho bar of this court on a charge of which if 
I am found guilty I shall have to expiate with my life, 
j “ But, my lord and gentlemen of the jury, 1 am not 
guilty, and I trust I shall he able, without putting your 
patience to a very severe trial, to prove conclusively that 
I am iunocent. 

“I ask only that which I am sure to get from a jury 
composed of my fellow-countrymen—namely, a fair and 
impartial hearing. 

“ As all the world knows, for very many years past I 
have fulfilled the duties of police officer, in a more ener- 
etic and satisfactory manner than anyone else has over 
one. I do not say this boastfully; and if it is doubted, 
1 have only to refer you to one of the printed lists, which 
will prove the truth of what I say. In brief, I ain tho 
victim of a conspiracy, and one so artfully planned and 
carefully got up, that I am afraid innocence would stand 
but a" poor chance of escaping the penalty which is duo 
only to guilt. 

“It was my misfortune to como under the notice of his 
Majesty’s late Government, and the Secretary of State 
made use of me to perform several acts of a secret nature. 
1 consented; not from any willingness on my part, but 
because I felt it was my duty, as an officer of the Crown, 
to obey the commands of those who were in a position 
superior to mine, and who would, I imagined, be re¬ 
sponsible and answerable for what I did. 

“ To put it. out of my power to betray any of the secrets 
with which I am acquainted, this prosecution has been 
got up against me. 

“In my own mind I have not the slightest doubt that 
the two witnesses examined before you—namely, Henry 
Kelly and Margaret Murphy—were indeed and in truth 
guilty of the robbery of Mrs. Stretham’s gold luce. 

“ Their evidence, so far as relates to the stealing ot the 
lace, may, I think, he relied upon and considered as 
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[JONATHAN WILD COMPELS THE GOVERNOR OF NEWGATE TO ASSIST HIM TO ESCAPE.] 


| correct; but beyond that point all is farce. The talo 
* about the delivery of the box to me, and my appointment 
with them, is a fiction, as also is the statement made by 
Kelly, who says that I instigated him to commit the 
crime. - 

“ It would be easy to understand how any unscrupu¬ 
lous persons having the groundwork of a robbery to go 
ppen would be able to add the little embellishments which 
I have mentioned, and which, if they could get a jury to 
believe them, would cause the conviction they very much 
desired to get mo out of the way. 

l 01 ? and g entle . men of the jury, it is my hope and 
niy belief that your brains are clear and your judgments 
,i v aro T ou "’’-l not allow’ yourselves to be 
summed by this spurious evidence. I repeat my assertion 
nat 1 am innocent of the whole charge preferred against 
mo; mt, gentlemen of the jury, you will say that my 
assertion of innocence is not sufficient, and that a proof of 
it is required. 

La J e no P roof! would be difficult to 
-No. 104 —Blueskin. 


prove the correctness of many things, but theie is 
cue circumstance—one trifling thing which, in their 
damaging cleverness, the prosecution has overlooked 
—just such a one as one would imagine likely to be over¬ 
looked ; for, gentlemen of the jury, I do' not believe 
it, possible for any human beings' to get up a case 
against another human being with all tho points, 
however so minute, being perfectly accurate—they are sure 
to overlook some trifling thing, or some trifling thing 
escapes their notice, which proves that, the whole is false, 
and no more than a base conspiracy to deprive a fellow- 
creature of his life. 

“My lord and gentlemen of the jury, my profession is 
that of police officer or thief-taker, and in that capacity I 
have had many opportunities of seeing how business in 
this court is conducted, and it is for that reason that, 
feeling my innocence, I made so bold as to undertake my 
own defence, and to address you on the present occasion. 

“ But although 1 know something, I don't know all. I 
am not a lawyer, and therefore should not bo able to avail 
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myself of various little facts so well as an experienced 
counsel would. 

“ Iu conclu&ion, for instance, I have something import¬ 
ant—vitally important—to say, but I don’t kuo*/ how to 
say it.” 

Jouawan Wild pfe&sod. 

The jury looked at each other, and wondered, now they 
had heard him speak, whether the prisoner really was 
guilty, as they had before believed him to be. 

The judge, however, did uot seem to be much im¬ 
pressed with Jonathan's remarks. 

It was clear the judge had already arrived at a decision 
iu the case. 

lie believed the prisoner to be guilty. 

Upon hearing theso hist words spoken by tho prisoner, 
he fixed his eyes upon him and said : 

“ Your life is at stake, and therefore .ril who hare to 
decide upon your fate will listen with patience and atten¬ 
tion to what remarks you havo to make. What is it that 
you desire to say ?” 

“ My lord, it is something upon which my fate hangs— 
it is the turning-point of this ease; but I don’t know how 
to bring it about; there is one means, but I am afraid that 
: S irregular.” 

“ What is it ? Speak} If it is possible, it shall be 
done!” 

“ I am deeply indebted to your lordship. What I wished 
was, that the indictment recorded against me should be 
read, in order that I and the gentlemen of the jury should 
comprehend the exact charge against me.” 

“ There is no obstacle to reading that, portion of the 
indictment. It shall be dono.” 

“ Many thanks, my lord. Now I shall be able to make 
my innocence apparent." 

At a sign from the judge, tho Clerk of Arraigns rose 
with the parchment ou which tlio indictment against him 
was written, in his hand. 

All in the court seemed to hold their breaths, so full of 
suspense did they feel to know what would be the im¬ 
portant fact which Jouathan Wild desired to elicit. 

“ Prisoner at the bar,” said the Clerk of Arraigns, “ the 
indictment, against you is to the effect that on the twenty- 
second of January last you did privately steal in the 
house of Catherine Stretham, in the parish of Saint 
Andrew’s, Holborn, fifty yards of gold lace, the property 
of the said Catherine Stretham, the value of which is fifty 
pounds.” 

The thief-taker’s countenance flushed with triumph. 

“My lord and gentlemen of the jury,” lio said, speak¬ 
ing in a much louder tone than he had hitherto done, “ you 
hear that the indictment charges me with stealing that 
tin box containing the gold face. 

“lint, gentlemen of tho jury, you will see at a glance 
that ihe charge against mo falls to tho ground. I am not 
guilty of this robbery, and it has been proved to you in 
evidence. 

“The witness, Margaret Murphy, swears that she stole 
the box of gold lace, aud that at the time when she stole 
it the only persons who were in the shop besides herself 
were Ilenry Kelly and Mrs. Stretham. 

“ How, then, can I bo guilty of privately stealing in the 
house of Catherine Stretham ? That lady has sworn to 
you that never to her knowledge have I stood in her shop 
at all. 

“ Gentlemen of the jury, this is often the case when 
falso charges are brought against a man—something or 
other is sure to turn up aud destroy their plan entirely. 

“ As I remarked a little while ago, 1 have no doubt 
that, iu confessing to the robbery of the gold lace, the two 
witnesses*; Kelly and Murphy spoke nothing but the 
truth. What I say is this, even it the box was delivered 
to me in the street—but it was not—still, if it was, I 
should not be guilty of the charge of privately stealing 
in the dwelling-house of Catherine Strrib&m ! 


! 0 II APT pi; CCCCKCV. 

SENTENCE OF DEATH IS PASSED UPON JONATHAN WILD. 

Many a lawyer seated in the court looki i with ndmirin.’ 
eyes upon Jouathan Wild during the lime lie was malt¬ 
ing this speech for his defence. 

They were amazed at the cleverness Which he had dis¬ 
played, and could not help confessing to themselves that, 
trained as they had been to the legal profession, they could 


not have seized upon a flaw in tho indictment with more 
bkill and effect than he did. 

A decided effect was produced. 

The statements which Jonathan Wild had put forth 
could not be gainsaid. The evidence was as clear as noon¬ 
day, that, let the prisoner have been guilty of what crimes 
he may, he certainly had not committed a robbery in the 
house of Catherine Stretham. 

The expression f the judge’s countenance showed how 
much astonished ho was, and he turned over his notes 
hastily in order to conceal his confusion. 

There-was but one course open for his adoption, so ho 
commenced summing up as follows :— 

“ Gentlemen of the jury,—You have heard, and no doubt 
have weighed wall, the peculiar evidence which has been 
laid before you relating to this extraordinary case. 

“ That tho lace was stolen is certain, and by the con¬ 
fession of one of the witnesses we know who it was that 
actually cotnmittod tho act. 

“In my opinion the guilt of tho prisoner is a point 
beyond all dispute, but as a similar case to the present 
one is not to be found in any law books, it becomes my 
duty to act with great caution. It is clear that the prisoner 
cannot be legally convicted, because the indictment posi¬ 
tively expresses that he stole the lace in the honso, 
whereas it lias been proved in evidence that he was at a 
considerable distaneo when the act was committed. It is 
possible that he may have been liable to conviction as an 
accessory before tho fact, or guilty of receiving the pro¬ 
perty’ knowing it to be stolen, but ho cannot bo deemed 
guilty of a capital felony unless the indictment declare, as 
the act directs, that, he did assist, command, or hire. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, under these circumstances, as 
the life of a fellow-creature is at stake, I cannot do other¬ 
wise than recommend tho prisoner to your mercy.” 

The judge ceased, and the jury consulted eagerly to¬ 
gether. 

Great confusion now prevailed in the court, everyone 
seemed to have something to say. 

But the thief-taker himself was not more rejoiced at 
the turn which affairs had taken than was Mr. Noakes, the 
governor of the prison. 

He leaned back in his chair with a smile of complacency 
and content on his face. 

At Inst, as he fancied, he saw the way out of all those 
difficulties which had troubled him. Jonathan Wild would 
be brought in not guilty, he was almost sure of that after 
the manner in which tho judge had summed up—he would 
be set at liberty, and then he would have no further 
trouble. 

Jouathan drew himself up to his full height, and looked 
proudly and defiantly around him. His gaze was particu¬ 
larly concentrated upon tho jury-box. 

Tho twelve men seated there were busily engaged in 
chatting to each other, and though tho ease appeared so 
clear, there was evidently' some diversity of opinion among 
them. 

At last they all seated themselves properly, and silence 
having been restored, the Clerk of Arraigns rose and 
put the usual question : 

“Gentlemen of the jury, are you agreed upon your 
verdict ?” 

The foreman rose and replied : 

“ We are.” 

Do you find the prisoner guilty or not guilty?” 

Amid an intense stillness the foreman replied: 

“ Not guilty.’ 

A loud cry of triumph came from the lips of the thief- 
taker when ho heard the words pronounced; he could not 
repress it, although he felt almost certain what tho verdict 
of the jury would be. 

Iftj imagined now that all was clear, and that a’.» Li© had 
to do was to go through a few forms and receive ait: 
liberty’. 

But his exultation received a sudden cheek. 

Order was demanded, and then the judge said : 

“ Prisoner at. the bar, a jury composed of your own 
countrymen have brought you in not guilty of tho charge 
preferred against, you in the indictment. It is with eon- 
-iderable reluctance that I admit- the justice of that ver¬ 
dict j they could hot do otherwise than bring you iu uot 
By the expression of your face, 1 can tell y T on ima- 
gine you have gained a great victory’, and that now no 
obstacle intervenes between you and liberty; but there is 
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( Another indictment against you, upon which you will 
etand to take your trial to-morrow; if you can provo 
yourself not guilty of that, then you will bo set at 
liberty.” 

Jonathan’s jaw fell, and so did the Governor’s. 

Their faces assumed a totally different expression to 
what they had worn a moment ago, and Jonathan Wild, as 
he clutched the front of the dock convulsively, wished 
from the bottom of his heart that it was the judge’s throat 
that he had got such a firm hold of. 

He made several attempts to speak, end some iimo 
elapsed before he was successful. 

Then he said: 

“My lord, I imagined that this was the sole charge 
against me, but I perceive now that my persecutors—not 
prosecutors—are determined to carry their point at all 
risks. I did not know tliero was a second indictment against 
me, and consequently I had not prepared any defence.” 

“ The nature of tho indictment shall be explained to 
you,” replied tho judge, “ and you will have the time be¬ 
tween now and tho opening of the court to-morrow to pre¬ 
pare your defence.” 

“ What is tho nature, then, of this second indictment ?” 
“ Yon are charged with receiving money from Catherine 
Stretham under the pretence of restoring to her the pro¬ 
perty that had been stolen.” 

Upon hearing these words, Jonathan’s countouance 
brightened. 

“And is that the only other charge you have against 
me ?” he asked. 

“It is.” 

“ And if I prove myself not guilty of that, shall I be 
set at liberty ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Ttien I wish you would try me now, and save me the 
disagreeableness of passing another night in a Newgate 
cell.” 

His confident tone amazed all, and the general impres¬ 
sion was that he would get off. 

“Your trial stands adjourned until tho opening of the 
court to-morrow morning,” said the judge, calmly. 

“ Many thanks, your lordship—lam much obliged to you 
for the forbearance which you have shown to me, and I 
am sorry that you should be impressed with the notion 
that I am guilty. I repeat again, I am the victim of a 
base conspiracy.” 

Jonathan was then removed from the dock, and as the 
day was almost gone, tho business of the court was ad¬ 
journed until the morrow. 

It was, however, with a light elastic tread that Jonathan 
Wild descended the steps leading from the floor of the 
dock, and accompanied the turnkeys to the door of his 
cell. 

Ho entered, and the door was closed behind him, but he 
carei not—his heart was elate with victory. 

“ I knew I should triumph,” he said, with a chuckling 
laugh, as ho paced rapidly up and down his cell. “I shall 
vet rise above my enemies, and cover them with con¬ 
fusion. After this affair my pjwer will be greater than 
ever; people will be afraid to attack me. Ah yes! des¬ 
perate a3 the affair once looked, 1 am now convinced that 
everything will turn out for the best.” 

The thief-taker was too excited to remain still. 

“ Bah !” he said, “ tho charge which they are going to 
bring against mo to-morrow is utterly beneath my con¬ 
tempt—I despise it, and it shows to what shifts they are 
driven, or else they would never attempt to obtain my 
conviction upon such a paltry charge.” 

Later in the evening, the Governor of Newgate paid his 
prisoner a visit. 

He found him in better spirits than ever, and Mr. 
Noakes himself was quite overjoyed. 

“ Let me congratulate you, my dear Mr. Wild,” he 
said, as soon as Le entered the cell,—“ let mo congratulate 
you upon tho signal victory which you have this <tay 
obtained over your foes; their defeat is utter—complete!” 

“ It is,”said the thief-taker, with triumphant joy, “and 
to-morruw will but serve to witness a victory more signal 
still.” 

“I rejoice to bear you say as much, Mr. Wild. I 
have great faith in you, and more now than ever. I hope 
this will <06 the last night in Newgate.” 

“ So do I, though I comprehend full well why you 
say it.” 


“Don’t be unjust, Mr. Wild—-don’t bo unjust. I have 
behaved towards you as well as I have been able, and I am 
sure your wishes and my hopes coincide.” 

“Yes—I shall be free to-morrow,” said Wild—“nover 
fear for that; and even if the offence is proved, it is not a 
capital offence; I shall only receive some light punish¬ 
ment. But it will not be proved; after surmounting such 
difficulties as I have to-day, is it likely that I shall be 
overcome by something which, in comparison, is insigni¬ 
ficant ?” 

“ I don't think it at all likely, and feel more certain 
than ever that to-morrow will seo you a free man and 
with liberty to go wherever you choose.” 

“ I feel so too.” 

“ Is there anything I can do for you, Mr. Wild—is 
there nothing you wish ? I am entirely at your com¬ 
mands.” 

“ No, no—there is nothing,” returned tho thief-taker, 
“without you can send me some substantial meal. I don’t 
fee! in want of food, but still it is necessary that 1 should 
appear before my enemies fresh and vigorous.” 

“It would be much the best.” 

“ Then bring me in a good supper—that is all I require. 
In a few days, Mr. Noakes, I shall be able to reward you 
for the kindness and consideration you have shown.” 

The Governor and Jonathan seemed inclined to bo 
on mighty good terms with each other, and when they 
separated their ugly countenances were quite radiant 
with smiles. 

Jonathan Wild made an alarming supper and drank a 
great quantity, but no effect seemed to he produced upon 
him. 

Never in the whole course of his life had he been in 
such a state of feverish excitement. 

He lay down on the couch, but could only obtain a 
little sleep—his brain was by far too active. 

To his infinite relief, morning enmo at length. 

“A few hours now,” he said, “ will see me at liberty. 
I shall be freo to carry on those schemes and work out 
those plans which I had conceived and resolved to 
execute. I shall bo free to adopt such measures as will 
bring me a full revenge upon all my foes. Not one shall 
escape. All shall suffer—all shall rue the hour when they 
opposed themselves to me and tried to bring me to death ! 

“ This charge is a ridiculous one—it has never been 
preferred against anybody, and if it is proved, they would 
do nothing that will distress mo; at the worst, they may 
sentence me to a few months’ imprisonment, and if they 
do that, well then I shall havo all the more favourable 
opportunity for thinking over the means by which I can 
carry out my revenge.” 

CHAPTER CCCCXCVI. 

JONATHAN Wir D TAKES IIIS TRIAL UPON THE SECOND 
INDICTMENT. 

Just before the hour for opening tho court arrived, a 
fresh thought recurred to Jonathan Wild, which caused 
him very great uneasiness. 

How it was ho could scarcely tell, but his thoughts 
went back to that time when he had the interview with 
Lord Ingestro concerning the diamond necklace. 

The words which his lordship had uttered when he had 
handed over to the thief-taker such a largo sum of money 
came forcibly back to him. 

The reader will probably remember that the nobleman 
in question expressed a great amount of dissatisfaction 
at the existing state of tho law. 

He had announced his intention of having the subject 
brought before Parliament, in order that he might try to 
put an end to such iniquitous traffic between thieves and 
tho thief-takers. 

Whether his lordship had carried out nls threat— 
whether tho law had recently been altered—Jonathan 
Wild did not know, but ho could not help thinking that 
if the alteration had been made, his position was a 
thousand times more dangerous than he had imagined it 
to be. 

The more he thought over this subject, the more un¬ 
pleasant and alarming did it become, and he ended at last 
by heartily wishing that he had not been so confident in 
his own powers as he had been, but that he had taken the 
opportunity of the preceding night to make his escape 
from the prison. 
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It was too late for that now, however; he had chosen to 
stand his ground, and it was too late to commence—every 
instant ho expected to receive the summons to proceed to 
the court. 

He remembered, too, that a change in Government had 
taken place, and that the officials connected with it were 
not at all in his power, and there was no knowing what 
lengths they might have gone to in order to get the law 
altered. 

Jonathan worked himself up into a very uncomfortable 
state of mind. 

All his confidence was destroyed, and he looked forward 
to the trial with feelings of great suspense aud dread. 

The noise produced by the removal of the fastenings of 
his coll door roused him from the kind of reverie into 
which he had fallen. 

liaising his head, he saw that it was his old friend the 
Governor who had just entered. 

At the same time he perceived that the expression of 
51 r. Noakes’s face had undergone an alteration a 13 com¬ 
plete as his own. 

Starting to his feet, he exclaimed suddenly : 

“ Something is amiss—what is it ? Speak out at once 
—what has happened ?” 

“Nothing—nothing,” returned the Governor, nervously 
—“ at least, nothing of any moment." 

“Then why do you look like that? You have heard 
some bad nows. Make haste and let mo know what 
it is !” 

“ I have received a few hints, 5tr. Wild—very disa¬ 
greeable hints—and the reason I have como here is in 
order to make you acquainted with them. I don't know 
whether there is any real cause for alarm. I hope there 
is not.” 

“Speak out!—don’t talk in that roundabout fashion!” 

“ Well, then, I have hoard—but I don’t know how true 
it is—that some new or special Act of Parliament has been 
framed, or some clause added to an existing act, in order 
to meet your case.” 

“ I dreaded as much—1 have feared it nearly all the 
morning. Why did you not tell me this last night ?” 

“ I did not know it until a tew minutes ago, and as 
soon as I received the intelligence, I hastened to tell it to 
you.” 

“Thanks—thanks! but this has quite unsettled me. ButI 
will not be cast down. Difficult as my position seems to 
be, 1 don’t consider it so perilous as it was yesterday, and 
it may be that I shall be equally successful.” 

“ Have you prepared your defence ?” 

“ I have arranged a general outline of what I shall say, 
but I can’t tell what alterations it may be subject to—things 
may take a different turn to what I expect. I shall be on 
the look-out, as I was yesterday, in order to avail myself 
of any little thing which may turn up likely to prove to 
my advantage.” 

“ I should not suffer this inielligeuce to trouble me so 
much,” said 5Ir. Noakes, after a ptuse. “I think we have 
both alarmed ourselves unuecessarily. However, I will 
go back, and if I can learn anything further about this 
matter, you shall be immediately acquainted with it with¬ 
out delay.” 

“ How long will it be before the court opens ?” 

“A quarter of an hour at the outside.” 

The Governor departed, and Wild assumed an attitude 
of the deepest reflection. 

The more he thought, however, and the better ho re¬ 
collected Lord Iugestre’s manner when he paid the money 
for the restoration of the diamond necklace, the more con¬ 
vinced ho became that the law had beeu altered. 

“Perhaps,” he murmured, “they have framed a clause 
so as to make it a capital offence. I fancy it must be, or 
they would never have taken the trouble upon this secoud 
indictment. Ah well, it is no matter! I am prepaid for the 
worst, aud if I can come off best in the contest, why then there 
will bo all the more honour and credit due to my abilities.” 

In less than a quarter of an hour the turnkeys entered 
the cell and led the prisoner to the court. 

As before, he had to wait some time upon the leads before 
his name was called, and, as on the preceding morning, 
lie occupied himself in distributing the pamphlets ho had 
had printed. 

They were in more active demand than before—nearly 
everyone seemed anxious to possess one. 

Jonathan Wild did not think the reason was because 


they looked upon him as a doomed man, and wished to 
preserve some relic of so extraordinary a criminal 

Foolish as it may seem, this desire upon the part of the 
people to possess his tract put Wild in better spirits, and 
he began to return to his original frame of mind, and to 
think that after all he would get off. 

At last his name was called out, but long before this hap¬ 
pened he had given away every pamphlet he had left. 

Once more he resumed his old place in the dock. 

Once more he looked around him at the mass of people. 

But ho did not feel half so interested as he Lai done; 
the novelty of the thing had worn off. 

With some difficulty silence was obtained, and then, as 
the jury had already Ixien sworn, and as the judge had 
taken his seat, the case was at once proceeded with. 

The chaplain of the prison, the Lord Mayor, and two of 
the sheriffs took their seats upon the bench beside the 
judge, and when he perceived this, Jonathan was aware 
that it was expected that day’s proceedings would be of a 
very interesting character indeed. 

In the same gabbling voice as before, the Clerk of 
Arraigns rose and read over the second indictment. 

Jonathan strained his ears to the utmost, and strove tp 
catch every syllable, and though he to some extent suc¬ 
ceeded, he was so confused with the mass of legal jargon 
with which the indictment was overwhelmed that he 
found himself uuable to comprehend the true spirit of 
it. 

As on the previous day, ho pleaded not guilty in a loud 
voice when the question was put to him by the Clerk of 
Arraigns. 

With tho deepest interest aud curiosity Wild looked 
forward for the counsel for tho prosecution to commence 
his speech. That and that alone would enable him to 
come to a correct conclusion as regarded his position. 

He was not kept long in suspense, for the Attorney- 
General rose and spoke as follows:— 

“ My lord and gentlemen of the jury,—This second 
indictment against the prisoner at the bar is one of a 
peculiar nature, and 1 shall have to request that you will 
pay more than usual attention to my statement of facts. 

“ I shall confine myself to the samq course of action that 
I adopted yesterday; that is to say, I shall not make a 
speech for the mere sake of displaying my powers of 
oratory, nor shall I dwell in a vague manner upon tho 
enormity of the crimes which tho prisoner has committed, 
and which have nothing to do with the case now under 
consideration. 1 shall simply confine myself to a recapitula¬ 
tion of hard facts. It will be necessary for you to treasure 
them up in your memory, aud when tho time coinos for the 
prisoner to defend himself, you will have to decide whether 
ho disproves those facts or uot. 

“ In the first place, as to the nature of the offence. 

“ The prisoner is charged with taking a reward from 
Mrs. Catherine Stretham, under the pretence of restoring 
to her possession the box of gold lace which had been 
stolen from her. 

“ This indictment is framed upon an Act of Parliament 
which has recently beeu passed. 

“Youmust understand, gentlemen of the jury, that I 
Etade some statements yesterday with respect to the pro¬ 
ceedings of tho prisoner at the bar. 

“ For very many years past he has carried on a large 
trade, tho nature of which, though scandalous to a degree, 
has beeu highly profitable to him. 

“ To such an extent did he carry these practices that it 
was deemed advisable to draw up a fresh Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, simply with a view to meet his case, of causing him 
to be punished, and to serve to deter other people from 
following in his footsteps. 

“ And now to give you an idea of the manner in which 
Jouathau Wild carried on his business while pretending 
to be a police officer aud an apprehender of thieves. 

“ In his employ ho had numerous men who committed 
robberies of every description. These men were all more 
or less in his power, and frequently so situated that tho/ 
could not give any evidence against him whatever. 

“These meu would go out night after night upon 
plundering expeditions, and such booty as they managed 
to obtain they brought to tho prisoner at tho bar, who, 
receiving it, paid them a certain amount, aud the next day 
proceeded to uegotiate with the people who had lust their 
uronertv, aud inform them in what manner they might 
get it Lick. 
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“ To make this quite clear, I will give you a case in 
point.” 

OHAPTEK CCCCXOVII. 

JONATHAN WILD FINDS THE 8TATEMENT3 MADE BY THE 

COUNSEL FOB THE PROSECUTION EXCEEDINGLY DIS¬ 
AGREEABLE. 

The counsel for th« prosecution paused a moment, and 
then resumed: 

“ The wife of a nobleman happening to be at a ball or 
party, discovered, when the time came for her to leave, that 
she had lost a diamond necklace of great value. 

“ She could not remember how or when she had lost it, 
but an immediate alarm was raised, close search was made, 
but not a trace of the missing necklace could be seen. 

“ One of Jonathan Wild’s emissaries, known by the nick¬ 
name of Pinching Tom, has confessed that he stole the 
necklace in question. Within a few hours after he had 
obtained possession of it, he went to Jonathan Wild’s 
house, in Newgate Street, and offered it to him. 

•‘Jonathan took the necklace, and offered Pinching Tom 
fifty pounds for it. 

“As the necklace was composed of diamonds, and 
worth between four and five thousand pounds, the thief 
thought this sum too small, but offered to be content if 
Wild would give him one hundred pounds. 

“ This sum was refused, and he demanded the neck¬ 
lace back again. 

“ But Jonathan Wild refused to deliver it and having 
asked him whether he would take fifty pounds, and 
having been replied to in the negative, he caused 
Pinching Tom to be imprisoned in one of the cells 
beneath his house, from which he did not release him for 
some time, and when the cell door was opened Pinching 
Tom was only too glad to escape with his life; and so 
you see, my lord and gentlemen of the jury, Jonathan 
Wild got this very valuable diamond necklace f®r 
nothing. 

“ And now the next thing I have to tell you is what 
Jonathan did with it—how he acted, and what money he 
made by the transaction. 

“ A short time afterwards, the nobleman whose wife 
the necklace belonged to was persuaded to go to Jonathan 
Wild. 

“ He did so, and although it is quite certain that at that 
very moment the prisoner at the bar had the diamond neck¬ 
lace in his possession, yet he pretended to know nothing 
about it, but very artfully said he would make inquiries, 
and, if he possibly could, would recover possession of 
the jewel. 

“Jonathan Wild represented to the nobleman that the 
man who had stolen the necklace was doubtless some¬ 
where quite safe, and would not feel inclined to part 
with the article unless he received something very hand¬ 
some in return. 

“ In short, he told the nobleman that if he persisted in 
bringing the thief to justice, he would never see his 
diamond necklace any more; but if he was willing to offer 
a reward for it, and ask no questions, why then it was 
possible the necklace might be recovered. 

“After a lengthened conversation, tne nobleman 
reluctantly consented to adopt this course, and bis reasons 
for doing so were not on account of the value of the 
article itself, but because it had been in the possession of 
5ii3 family for many generations, and he did not wish to 
part with it. 

“And now comes the most astounding part of the 
business. You will scarcely believe what sum Jonathan 
Wild proposed that the nobleman should offer for the 
return of the necklace. 

“That amount was no less than three thousand 
pounds. 

“Gentlemen of tho jury, you may well start upon 
receiving such an announcement as that,—it is never¬ 
theless true. 

“The behaviour of the prisoner has beta described by 
this nobleman as artful to a degree. 

‘ He pretended that he did not know whether he 
should be able to obtain the necklace at all—whether the 
holder of it would feel disposed to surrender it for the 
sum of three thousand pounds. He said that he would try 
his best, and would offer the reward. 


“Now, all this while the audacious pri&ouer had the 
diamond necklace in his possession—perhaps it was in his 
coat pocket, and very likely his hand was upon it several 
times during the conversation. 

“ In order not to excite suspicion, this nobleman had to 
call repeatedly at the thiof-taker’s residence. 

“ On each occasion he was told that the reward for the 
recoverj’ of the necklace had been offered, but had pro¬ 
duced no effect. 

“At last he was informed that tbo necklace had been 
recovered, and Jonathan restored it to him. with tho 
assurance that he had been compelled to pay every penny 
of the threo thousaud pounds to the man who had stolen 
the necklace, or rather to an intermediate ageut that 
the thief had employed. 

“ Thus, you see, the nobleman had no other resource 
but to give Jonathan Wild the three thousand pounds, 
and receive his necklace in return ; and then—if 1 may so 
speak about so serious a matter—tho cream of the joke was 
that Jonathan Wild represented he had not only been at 
great trouble and personal inconvenience himself in 
the matter, but had also been at some expenso in bribing 
different people, and had lost a great deal of his own time. 
For these services he professed himself unwilling to 
make any charge, but added, he should bo quite content 
to leave the affair to the generosity of his noble patron; 
and so Jonathan Wild netted something extra, over and 
above the three thousand pounds. 

“Now, that will give you an idea of the manner iu 
which Jonathan Wild has carried on his business, and he 
must have amassed an immense sum of money in this 
way. 

“ As may bo supposed, tho nobleman of whom I have 
been speaking felt much exasperated to think he should 
have to pay so dearly for his necklace, and to think he 
should also be obliged to encourage thieving iu suck a 
manner, and he resolved to bring the matter before the 
Legislature. 

“ He has done so, and tho result is au Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, from which I will now read one clause that applies 
to the particular case under investigation.” 

The counsel for the prosecution took up a book, and 
read as follows:— 

“ ‘ And whereas there are certain persons who have 
secret acquaintance with felons, and who make it their 
business to help persons to their stolen goods, and by 
that means gain money from them, which is divided 
between them and the felous, whereby they greatly 
encourage such offenders : Be it enacted, by the authority 
aforesaid, that whenever any person taketh mouey 01 
reward, directly or indirectly, under pretence or upon 
account of helping any person or persons to any stolen 
goods or chattels, every such person so taking mi mey or 
reward as aforesaid (unless such persou apprehend 
or cause to bo apprehended, such felon who stole the 
same, and give evidence against him) shall be guilty of 
felony according to tho nature of tho felony committed 
in stealing such goods, and in such and the same manner 
as any such offender had stolen such goods and chattels, 
and in the manner and with such circumstances as th® 
same were stolen.' ” 

The counsel closed tho book. 

“Yuuseo, gentlemen of the jury," ho said, “that this 
clause was expressly framed in order to bring to justice 
such offenders as the prisoner at the bar. 

“ It will be proved before you in evidence that Jona¬ 
than Wild received from Catherine Stretham certain sums 
of money upon the pretext of getting back the lace which 
had been stolen from her shop. 

“I shall be nblo to conclusively prove that the prisoner 
at the bar had secret acquaintance with felous—that he 
made it his business to help persons to regain their stolen 
goods, and, instead of bringing the thieves to justice, 
shared with them the mouey thus obtained. 

'If, then, gentlemen of the jury, you find that the pri¬ 
soner at tho bar has been guilty of thus proceeding, it 
will amount to a felony, and you will have to give you* 
verdict accordingly. 1 need scarcely remind you that it 
is your duty to weigh the evidence most carefully, for if 
the prisoner is found guilty, sentence of death will be 
passed upou him.” 

The Attorney-General sat down, and the same junior 
counsel rose to examine the witnesses. 

During this speech. nr,l during iwliug of the 
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clause from the Act of Parliament, Jonathan Wild had 
felt exceedingly uncomfortable. 

Ke saw that he would have the greatest difficulty in 
rebutting this charge; still he did not despair of doing so, 
although as yet he had not been able to detect any flaw, 
as he had done on the former occasion. 

He listened to the account given by the counsel of the 
loss and recovery of the diamond necklace, and wished 
most heartily that he had never seen it. 

Very little time was allowed him for reflection, how¬ 
ever. 

He was compelled to tako notice of all that was going 
on around him, aud, without making any pause, the 
junior counsel cried out: 

“ Call Mrs. Stretham !” 


CHAPTER CCCCXOVIII. 

JONATHAN WILD DOES NOT EFFECT MUCH GOOD BT HIS 
CROSS-EXAMINATION OF MRS. STRETHAM. 

Mrs. Stretham was once more placed in the witness- 
box, and the oath was administered to her. 

She was very pale, aud her whole manner betrayed the 
greatest agitation. 

No one could wonder at it, for sho knew full well that 
i the words she spoke would cause a fellow-creature to ho 
doomed to death. 

This was by no means a pleasant thought for her to 
have ; and had the matter rested with her, Jonathan Wild 
would have got out of his trouble easily. 

“Is your uame Catheriue Stretham?” asked the junior 
counsel. 

“It is.” 

“On the twenty-second of January last, a tin box con¬ 
taining gold lace was stolen from you, under circum¬ 
stances which you described yesterday ?” 

“ Yes, sir, that is quite right.” 

“Well, uow, I want you to inform the Court what you 
did—what steps you took upon discovering that the lace 
/ had been stoleu.” 

j Mrs. Stretham hesitated, and seemed very disinclined 
1 to speak. 

“You have taken an oath,” said the junior counsel, “to 
speak the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, aud it is your duty to abide by tho oath that 
you have taken, therefore I again wish you to tell the 
Court what steps you took after you discovered the rob¬ 
bery.” 

“ It was not until tho shop was shut up that I found 
the lace had been stolen, and how I came to discover it 
then was iu consequence of a habit 1 have of going over 
the different things in my shop, in order to make sure 
everything is correct before locking up.” 

“ Well, what did you do ?” 

“ I was much put about, as you may think, for I am a 
poor woman, and have only the shop to depend upon, and 
the loss of fifty pounds’ worth of gold lace was more than 
1 could bear. I tried to think what had become of it and 
when I saw it last, aud then I remembered the two people 
who had come into the shop, aud at onco came to the 
conclusion that they were guilty.” 

“Go on, please.”- 

“I asked my neighbours what I had better do, and 
they advised me to go to a printer, aud have a bill issued 
, offering a reward ot teu pouuds for tho recovery of tho 
lace. This I did the following morning—the bills were 
distributed. 

“It produced uo effect. No ono made any inquiries 
about it, aud so I asked iny neighbours what i should do 
next.” 

“ And what did they advise you to do this time ?” 

“Some ono thiug and some another, but most said that 
] the best thing I could do would be to go to Jouathau 
j Wild, who lived in Newgate Street, and who was very 
I clever in recovering property that had beeu stolen.” 

; “ And did you follow this advice ?” 

“Yes—I went to Mr. Wild's house, and saw him. I 
told him my business, and described as well as ] could 
tho personal appearauce of those I imagined had been 
guilty of the thett.” 

“And uow be careful—please to tell the Court what 
Jonathan Wild mid,” 


“ He asked me whether I had offered a reward, and I 
told him yes. ire then wanted to know tho amount, and 
I told him ten pounds. Upon hearing this, he shook his 
head aud said it was not enough. I told him I was very 
anxious to recover possession of my property, and said I 
would not mind offering a still larger reward to get the 
lace back if lie thought I stood the least chance of doing 
so.” 

Continue, please.” 

Mrs. Stretham paused every now and then, and it was 
ciear to all tho persons in the court that she was giving 
her evidence with very great reluctance. 

“ Jle advised me to offer a reward of fifteen guineas, 
with the condition that if the lace was returned no ques¬ 
tions were to bo asked, and I was to rest satisfied. The 
great desire I had to diminish my loss as much as possible 
caused mo to consent to these terms, and accordingly I 
offered a reward of fifteen guineas. 

“He promised to do his best to assist me, and said he 
would make every inquiry. Finally, he told me to call 
upon him again iu the course of two or three days, when 
he hoped ho should have some satisfactory information to 
give me.” 

“You went, of course ?" 

“ Yes, I went, and he told me he had learned something 
about my goods, and expected more particular information 
in a short time. During this conversation we were joined 
by a man who said he had reason to suspect that one 
Kelly, who had been tried for circulating plated shillings, 
was concerned in stealing the lace. Mr. Wild then stated 
that tho child obstacle in getting back my goods was 
the smallness of the reward. I told him I was poor, 
but yet I so much desired to get my lace back again 
that I said I would not mind giving twenty guineas.” 

“ And what did Mr. Wild say to that ?” 

“ As before, he promised to make every inquiry, and said 
he would get the lace back if it was passible.” 

“ And did he succeed in doing so ?” 

“ No. I went again, when he told me he had had an in¬ 
terview with a man who knew tho thieves, aud that this 
man had stated to him that tho thieves would not sur¬ 
render the property for less than five-and-twenty guineas. 
This amount, after some hesitation, I consented to give. 
1 handed it to Mr. Wild, and ho undertook that my lace 
should be delivered at my shop in tho course of a couple of 
hours. 

“ I then asked him what recompense he expected for the 
trouble ho had taken. 

“And he answered as nearly as I can remember in the 
following words: 

“ ‘ Not a farthing. I havo no interested views in 
matters of this kind, but act from the principle of serving 
people under misfortune. For the servico I can render j-ou 
I 6hall only expect your prayers, for I have many 
enemies ; but we will talk further upon this matter. I will 
call upon you to-morrow morning, after you have received 
tho lace.’ ” 

“ Aud what took place next ?” 

“ I went home and sat up all night, expecting every 
moment that the tin box containing the lace would arrive; 
but uo box came. In the morning I expected to see Mr. 
Wild, and so I had patience, but he did not come, and 
then I heard that a warrant had been issued for his 
apprehension, and that he had fled no one knew where.” 

“ Then it seems you lost your box of lace and parted 
with tive-and-twenty guineas into the bargain?” 

“ That is the truth, sir—I did, and the loss almost ruined 
me. As I told you, I gave Mr. Wild the five-and-twenty 
guineas, but I never saw either my money or my lace again 
until I saw the latter at Bow Street, where the prisoner 
was brought up for examination.” 

“I suppose that is all you can tell us about the 
matter?” 

“ It is, sir, for of course since ho has been prisoner I 
have had uo intercourse with him whatever.” 

“ That will do, then ; but probably Mr. Wild has some 
questions to ask yon.” 

“ I have,” said Wild, in a voice which told how fearinlly 
enraged he was—“ I have. Mrs. Stretham, look at me. I 
suppose you consider yourself an honest woman, and fully 
understand to nature of au oath?” 

“ I do.” 

“Then,” said Wild, louder than before, “how can you 
come into this court, aud stand there iu the witness-bo» 
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and swear to facts which you know are wholly and en¬ 
tirely untrue ?” 

Mrs. Stretliani looked exceedingly agitated, aud at last 
ohe said: 

“All I have spoken is true. You did receive the 
twenty-five guineas, and I never had the lace.” 

“It is false!” said Wild. “You have been hired to 
play this part by those who are plotting to deprive me of 
my life, but a day will come when you will regret what 
you have said. Are you aware that if your evidence is 
believed 1 shall be pronounced guilty, and sentence of 
death passed upon ine ? What then will be your 
feelings when you know I have been executed, and upon a 
charge of which 1 am wholly and entirely innocent- 
executed through yonr instrumentality ? If lam hanged, 
you will be my murderer!” 

Mrs. Stretham se.eined ready to faint. 

The Attorney-General rose hastily to his feet. 

“My lord,” he said, addressing the judge, “can you 
permit this state of things to continue ? I claim protection 
for my witness. This is not the proper way for the 
cross-examination to be conducted. It is infamous, and I 
call upon your lordship to shield this respectable witness 
from the abuse of the prisoner at the bar.” 


CHAPTER CCCCXCIX. 

T1IE JURY RETURN A VERDICT OF GUILTY AGAINST 

JONATHAN WILD, AND THE JUDGE PASSES SENTENCE 

OF DEATH IN TI1E USUAL TERMS. 

A hum of applause from the spectators in the court 
followed this speech, for there was- not one who did not 
feel deeply indignant at the manner in which Jonathan 
Wild had spoken. 

All had observed with wbat reluctance Mrs. Stretham 
had given her evidence, and it was universally believed 
that she spoke the truth. 

Order was quickly obtained, and then the judge said : 

“ Prisoner at the bar, I cannot allow you to conduct 
yourself in this manner. If you have any questions to 
ask this wituess, ask them, but you must do so iu a proper 
manner.” 

“My lord,” said Wild, fiercely, “I decline to say any 
more—you have all made a resolution to hang me, and 
it is folly for me to struggle against so many, while I am 
placed iu the position I now occupy.” 

“ Such talk is idle,” said the judge, “ and you must be 
silenced. Thero is no determination, at least upon my 
part, to procure your death, except the law demands your 
life. Ouco more, if you wish it you may ask the witness 
any questions that you may think likely to be of benefit to 
yourself.” 

“ No,” said Wild, “ I will say no more,” 

In this the thief-taker made a virtuo of necessity. He 
did not believe that he stood the least chance of making 
Mrs. Stretham contradict herself. 

lie was well aware that every word she had said was 
perfectly true; she had not exaggerated or misrepresented 
oue single fact, and the conviction came over him that it 
would require more skill and certainly more calmness 
than he possessed at that moment to achieve anything on 
his own behalf by questioning her. 

“My lord and gentlemen of the jury,”said the Attorney- 
Generat, “ this is the case for the prosecution. It remains 
for you to decide whether the evidenco you have just 
heard bears out the facts which I have stated to you; if, 
in your judgment, they do, your duty is plain and simple. 
I have no more witnesses to call—no more evidence to 
offer. I beseech you to weigh well all that has been 
said.” 

The Attorney-General ,"»t down, and public attention 
was immediately directed the prisoner. 

All wondered what he would say. 

•For a minute or two he wondered the very same tiling 
! himself, but 'hen calling up all the audacity he possessed, 

| he said: 

“My Iordan^ gentlemen of the jury,—I trust you will 
Lear with patience the few words 1 have to say—they will 
not occupy yuu long. 

!i Once more 1 repeat that I am the victim of a con¬ 
spiracy. The evidence that lias been brought before you, 
and which sounds so plausible, has all been gor by mj 
enemies, and its very plausibility will show how clevei 
%nd unscrupulous my enemies must be. 


“ Had all this been grounded in fact, the case would not 
bo t-o dear, simple, and straightfoi ward in all its bearings 
as it is, but there is no break-in anywhere. 

“ Gentlemen of the jury, the charge preferred against, 
mo _ to-day was adopted a*s a last resource; they tried 
their utmost yesterday to have me found guilty, but they 
failed. 

. “ ] t Is no good to refer to the past, however ; you were 
kind enough to declare me innocent of theft. 

“Even if 1 were guilty of wbat is charged against me 
in the indictment to-day, Would it not bo monstrous to 
magnify a crime of so little importance into a capital 
offence ? It is monstrous—monstrous in the extreme ! 

“ Hut setting that aside, I repeat that I am perfectly 
innocent, and i ask you, gentlemen of the jury, whether 
you will pronounce your verdict upon the unsupported 
evidenco of one wituess. 

“ She has coine into the witness-box and made a number 
of statements, not one of which lias been proved in any 
way. I can tell, gentlemen of the jury, and you, my lord 
judge, by the expression of your countenances, the decision 
that you have arrived at. 

“You are listening with impatience to all that I am 
saying, and wishing for the moment to arrive when I shall 
finish. 

“ Under such circumstances, what heart have I to pro¬ 
ceed ? 1 stop at once. I can do no more than repeat over 
and over again that I am innocent. Unfortunately, I am 
so placed that I" cannot prove what I assert. 

“ Gentlemen, I have done, but if upon this evidence and 
under all the circumstances yon find me guilty, and if you, 
my lord judge, pronounce sentence of death, then will all 
of you, jointly aud individually, be guilty of my murder— 
the murder of an innocent man !” 

Jonathan Wild ceased when ho spoke these words. 

He did not. fail to perceive that the last few sentences 
had produced some effect; but yet, although bo was ready 
to clutch at any frail hope as desperately as a drowning 
man will clutch at a straw, yet he could not bring him¬ 
self to believe that ho stood the least chance of obtaining i 
a verdict of not guilty. 

The judge now summed up, aud in a very few words. 

It must with justice be admitted that he did not attempt | 
to unduly sway the jury either one way or the other; J 

be simply desired them to bear the evidence in mind, and j 

to weigh well what the witness had stated upon oath, 
with the assertions put forth by the prisoner, and then 
pronounce a verdict according to the best of their ability 
and judgment. | 

Many thought, that a verdict of guilty Would be rc- ‘c 
corded instantly, hut such was not the case. J 

A long consultation followed, during which the thief- 
taker experienced that keenest of all tortures, the torture | 
of suspense. j 

Mr. Noakes sat in a huddled-up heap in Ins' chair; liis | 
face was ghastly white, and every now aud then he would 
attempt to moisten his parched lips with his fevered 
tongue. 

Few could bear to gazo upon the countenance of 
Jonathan Wild during the time the jury were deliberating. 

At last, after a little more energetic whispering, the 
jurymen turned round and sat down, with the exception of 
the foreman, who remained standing. 

Perceiving this, the Clerk of Arraigns rose, and, in f 
the most indifferent manner conceivable, said : 

“Gentlemen of the jury, are you agreed upon your 
verdict ?” 

“ We are.” 

“ Do you find the prisoner guilty or not guilty ?” 

“ Guilty.” 

Jonathan Wild neither moved nor spoke. I 

Not a sound escaped bis lips, and he stood there as j 
if ho had been changed to stone. '• 

Before the jury bad commenced to deliberate, he bad i 
made up bis min’d that they would bring him in guilty; 
When he saw them whispering to each other for so long, 
hope began to rise in bis breast. \ 

lint be schooled himself to bear the worst, and re¬ 
solved not to allow his enemies, if he could help it, the 
satisfaction of seeing any eraotiou appear when the ver¬ 
dict was pronounced. 

The crowded court became intensely arid painfully 
| silent. 

| The rustling of a piece of paper, or the least move- 
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mcnt of hand or foot, sounded with a loudness that was 
remarkable. 

The judge stooped down, and even if he had not been 
seen, he could have been heard. 

He fumbled about in the lower part of the disk before 
which he sat, and the sound sent a chill of horror 
through the veins of many of the spectators. 

The judge was feeling for the black cap. > 

At last he put his hand upon it. 

He placed it on the desk before him, and deliberately 
opened it. 

With an equal deliberation he placed it upon his head. 

At such a moment it is by no means ar. unusual thing 
to perceive upon the hard, inflexible features of a judge 
some touch of sympathy, compassion, or sorrow. 

But the judge was calm and firm, and his eye never 
dimmed for a moment, nor did his voice waver. 

In a low tone of voice, which, however, filled the 
whole of that silent court, he spoke as follows:— 

“ Prisoner at the bar, you have had a long and impar¬ 
tial trial. Evidence has "been given against you; it has 
been considered, ami a jury composed of your own 
countrymen have pronounced a verdict of guilty. 

“With that verdict 1 entirely agree. 1 feel certain 
that you are guilty of the crime laid to vour charge, and 
many others of a more fearful nature. The gallows has 
long groaned for you, and the end of your career has 
arrived at last. 

“ The sentence of this Court upon you is, that you be 
taken hence to the place from which you came, and from 
thence to the place appointed for public execution, and 
that you be there hanged by the neck until gnu be dead, and 
may heaven have mercy upon you !” 

With these awful words, spoken in an unfaltering voice, 
the judge concluded. 

CHAPTER H. 

JONATHAN WILD FINDS IIIMSELF THE INMATE OF ON^ OF 
THE CONDEMNED CELLS OF NEWGATE. 

At the time of which wo are writing, it was no uncom¬ 
mon thing for a violent and villanous prisoner to burst 
forth in a torrent of the most horrible imprecations as 
soon as sentence of death was passed. 

Years had elapsed since it was last done, but Jonathan 
Wild revived the custom. 

No sooner had the judge ceased speaking than he 
uttered a volley of the most awful curses that had ever 
been beard beneath that roof. 

All shuddered. 

Jonathan Wild, when he gave his mind to it, was 
quite a proficient in the art ot swearing, and contrived 
to introduce many expletives which were as blasphemous 
as they were horrible. 

The" turnkeys were summoned by the police officers 
who stood in the dock along with the prisoner, and by 
their united efforts they endeavoured to drag him away. 

But for a moment or two Jonathan Wild possessed the 
strength of a dozen men. 

Clenching his lists, he struck out wildly on all sides, 
and stretched several officials upon the floor. 

Had any missile been within his reach, he would, 
beyond all question, have hurled it either at the judge or 
at the Attorney-General; but, fortunately for both those 
gentlemen, there was nothing movable upon which the 
khief-taker could lay his hands. 

Mr. Noakes knew nothing of all this. 

As soon as the sentence of death was pronounced, he 
dipped from his chair in a swoon. 

With much trouble and difficulty, Jonathan was at last 
removed, and conducted to one of the condemned cells. 

He was thrust in and the door caref ully secured. 

From the manner he. acted it is quite possible that for 
the time being bis senses bad completely deserted him. 

lie had ceased to be conscious of what he was about. 

But there soon came an end to this violence, and he was 
forced to sink down, thoroughly exhausted and over¬ 
powered. ‘ 

He remained in a species of swoon or stupefaction for 
two or three hours. 

At the end of that time, some of his old euergy re¬ 
turned to him, and he said : 

« My foes have triumphed, but they will find their vic¬ 
tory a barren one! They made up tbeir minds to bang me, 


and have succeeded in obtaining a verdict of guilty, and 
sentencing me to death, but they have not hanged me yet. 
and I fancy they will find that a difficult operation. 

“ Upon what a paltry charge, too, have I been to-day 
tried and condemned—a charge which, only to-day, 
was never considered more than a misdemeanour! Never 
mind, I shall live to have my revenge upon them all. No-n • 
that Jonathan Wild is the inmate of a condemned cell, 
doubtless they think their trouble is over, but they will 
find that they have yet a great deal to dread ! 

“ I will escape,'’he said—“and escape this very night. It 
will be easy enough. I might have made my escape before 
had I so wished it, with less trouble than Jack Sheppard 
had, but there was just a chance that I might be acquitted, 
and I thought I might as well take my chance, for, now 
that I am condemned, I shall have no more trouble in 
escaping than at first. 

“ This time they shall find out what I can do; and 
when they can succeed in capturing me, I shall give them 
leave to do what they like with me.” 

Night was now coming on very rapidly. 

The cell in which the thief-taker sat was plunged in 
total darkness, but he waited patiently. It was not late 
enough for him to commence to carry out his plans. 

He listened intently, until at last he heard the hour of 
eleven struck by the clock in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

He waited till the half-hour was chimed, aud then, 
going to the door of his cell, he tapped upon it and de¬ 
manded to see the Governor. 

The turnkey departed on this errand at once, for Mr. 
Noakes had given him special instructions to lose no time 
in carrying out Jonathan’s commands. 

The Governor was seated, miserable and alone, in one 
of the rooms devoted to his own use. 

He looked a melancholy, pitiful object, for he had been 
all along expecting this summons from the prisoner. 

“ I am coming in a moment, Thomson,” he said, ner¬ 
vously, to the turnkey. “ Go back and tell Mr. Wild 1 
shall be with him directly.” 

Mr. Noakes went to a cupboard in the room, anil took 
out a bottle of brandy, which he placed before his lips, 
nor did he remove it until he had swallowed a consider¬ 
able portion of its contents. 

He shivered when he had taken the fiery draught, and 
feeling much as a man would who was about to be led to ,• 
execution, he proceeded through the dreary corridors to 
Wild’s cell. 

The feeling came strongly over him that his troubles 
were about to commence, and that in the future there was 
nothing but misery in store for him. 

Upon reaching the cell door, he ordered the turnkey to 
retire, for he was afraid that the man should put his car 
to the keyhole and listen to the conversation that was 
about to tako place. 

The man departed willingly enough, and the Governor 
entered the cell, closing the door behind him. 

“You sent for me, Mr. Wild,” he said, in a shaking 
voice—“what is it you want? I am sure if there is any¬ 
thing I can do for you in your present painful situation 
I shall only be too glad." 

“Bah—stuff!—don’t talk like that, hut attend to wb?.t I 
say.” 

“Yes, Mr. Wild,—I am all attention.” 

“ Very well, then, as there is no occasion whatever for 
the exhibition of any ceremony between two such old 
friends, wo may as well come to the point at once, without 
beating about the bush.” 

“ Well, Mr. Wild, what is it you want ?” 

“Something very simple—just open all the doors that, 
stand between me and the street. I intend to leave the 
prison at once." 

Mr. Noakes uttered a groan. 

“ Oh, Mr. Wild, don’t iest in such a way as that,—there 
is no pleasure in such joking!” 

“Joking!” said the thief-taker. “You will find lam 
quite in earnest!” 

“ But what an outrageous requost, Mr. Wild! What do 
you think would become of me if I was to do as you 
coir.mana ?” 

“ I don’t care what becomes of you, so long as I am 
free.” 

“But just consider tor a moment. I have been made 
specially and particularly responsible for your safe keep¬ 
ing, and what do you imagine would be the result when 
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they found, as they could not fail to do, that you had 
escaped with connivance ?1 

“The most likely thin" to occur under such circum¬ 
stances would be, I should say, your dismissal from the 
post of Governor of Newgate.” 

“ That would be it, Mr. Wild.” 

“ And I suppose you have quite an affection for this 
snug little office—it suits you—you w*e quite in your 
element, and I suppose you would not like to give up 
such a comfortable situation ?” 

* l Indeed I should not, fell*. Wild !” 

* \\ ell, I don’t wonder at it. I should like such a post 
myself, hut we must all bow to circumstances. It may 
be disagreeable to lose your situation, but then that might 
be^tlie lesser of two evils. Think it over. ’ 

*'1 know I am in your power, Mr. Wild.” 

“ You are, and so I briefly tell you this. You have the 
choice of two alternatives,—you casi refuse to listen to the 
request which T haw just made, hut if vou do, to-ntorrow 
Iso, lUo.— Bl.L'ESkUV, 


I shall make such revelations as will be easily substan- 1 
tiated, and you will be removed from your situation, and, | 
in addition to that, made a prisoner yourself and brought 
up for trial at the next assizes.” 

The Governor’s teeth chattered, for he knew perfectly 
well that Jonathan Wild spoke no more than the truth. 

“Well, now, upon consideration, don't you find that it 
will be very much the best to help me to escape ? If you 
do that you will only lose your situation ; if you refuse you 
will uot only lose your situation but your life as well.” 

“All, Mr. Wild, I never dreamt that this would be the 
termination of the good understanding that has existed so 
long between us.” 

I suppose not,” said Wild, “but I foresaw the possi¬ 
bility of the coming of such a day as the pivscnt, and I 
therefore I adopted what means I could to get you ; 
securely into my power.” •. 

The Governor wrung his hand... ' j 

“Hark!” said Jonathan Wild,, “I can hear the clock 
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of St. Paul’s striking tlie hour of twelve! There must be 
no delay ; I must go at once or not at all!” 

“ What shall I do ?—oh, what shall I do f" 

‘‘Just whichever you like; but 1 know what will be 
the best for both of us.” 

‘‘ Put in the morning what should I say when your 
escape was discovered ?” 

“ You might say you resisted, and that you had been 

I over]lowered, though if I stood in your shoes I should 
not wait for morning to come.” 

“ What do yon mean ?” 

“ I should leave the place immediately, baking with me 
whatever there was valuable I could lay my hands on, and 
getting as fa r away as possible before daybreak.” 

Most heartily did the Governor regret that ho had ever 
lent his aid towards the furtherance of Wild’s plans. He 
saw his error now, and, like many other people, repented 
when it was too late. 

“If I could have foreseen this,” he said, “ how differ¬ 
ently I should have acted.” 

“ No doubt you would; but that is neither here nor 
there—time is passing away.” 

“Alas—alas!” moaned the Governor. “ I am the most 
miserable man in London to-night!” 

Put while ho spoke these words the Governor’s right 
hand wandored to his breast and stopped there. 

Jonathan observed the movement. 

“You have a weapon concealed there!” he said. 

“I have,” said the Governor, pulling a pistol from the 
breast of his coat, “ and I will take your life rather than 
you shall force me to aid in your escape 1 I will say I 
was forced to shoot you in self-defence.” 

“No, you won’t,” said the thief-taker, as he wrested the 
weapon from the Governor’s hand. “ I now possess an 
additional argument.” 

Ho seized Mr. Noakes by the arm as he spoke, and 
placing the pistol close to his head, said: 

“ Now, then, will you lead me out of the prison or 
not ?” 

“ I must submit—I must submit! Come on, I am a 
ruined man for ever!” 

“ Not so; you have talents which will soon exercise 
themselves to your advantage; never fear of that. Como 
on, I must be Borne distance from the prison before the 
clock strikes tho hour of one!” 

Much against his inclination, and with a very heavy 
heart, Mr. Noakes opened tho door of the cell. 

Jonathan still kept his grasp upon his arm, and held the 
pistol in a threatening manner towards him. 

“Now,” he said, “make the least alarm at your peril— 
if you do I will Are, and you will be a dead man !” 

“I will make no alarm. Now that I am compelled to 
submit, I will do so with the best grace I can.” 

“ A wise resolution. Now, where aro your keys ?—open 
this door, and be quick about it!” 

'Uhe Governor always carried about with him a buuch 
of keys with whioh he could unlock all the doors in the 
prison. 

The one which barred their progress and which had 
caused Wild to speak was quickly opened. 

Passing through it, they continued their way along tho 
corridors, until Wild suddenly said: 

“In which way do you intend for me to leave tho 
building—not by the vestibule ?” 

“No, there are too many turnkeyB about. I was going 
j to take you to my apartments aud let you out at my pri- 
| vate door.” 

“ Good !—that will do very well—it could not be better! 
Come on!” 

In a few minutes afterwards another door was opened. 
This was the one that formed tho communication be¬ 
tween tho Governor’s house and the prison itself. 

The passage on tho other sido was covered with some 
kind of matting, so that it was possible to walk almost, 
noiselessly upon it. 

“ We can’t leave the prison bare-headed and as we now 
are,” said Wild. 

“We?” said Mr. Noakes. 

, “Yes; upon consideration, I have determined that it 
( will be best for your welfare not to stay till morning. 
You bad better avoid the questions that will be put to 
you, and, in order that you may continue to bo safe, I am 
I going to make you the companion of my iliglit.” 

', Tie thief-taker spoke as though he was doing a really 


generous action; but tho Governor could not boo it, and 
was by no means grateful. 

“Come,” said Wild, “we must both wrap ourselves up 
in cloaks, and we must liavo a hat each,—you have got 
such things somewhere, 1 am sure!” 

“ I have, Mr. Wild, but they aro upstairs.” 

“Weil, wo will go upstairs and fetch them, then. Is 
this the staircase ?” 

■When Wild asked this question they were close to tho 
foot of a flight of stairs. 

“ Yes,” replied the Governor. 

“Come on, then, and in a few minutes wo shall reach 
the street.” 

The two villaius ascended the stairs, and the Governor 
entered a room, in which he found two cloaks and two 
hats. 

These they put on in such a way as to disguise them¬ 
selves ns much as possible, and then they proceeded to 
descend the stairs. 

Going a little further along tho passage, Wild caught 
sight of a light, and then, to his dismay, found some one 
was approaching. 

“What’s the meaning of this?” he said,—“is it some 
treachery on your part ? H it is, beware!” 

“ No—no!” said the Governor, “ it is no treachery of 
mine! I fancy it is tho ordinary who is coming, and if 
so our plan will be ruined entirely.” 

“ Not so—we must conceal ourselves.” 

Close to where they stood Wild perceived a door which 
opened out of the passage. 

He hastened towards this door, dragging tho Governor 
with him, then, opening it, ho passed quickly into the 
chamber beyond it. 

Still retaining his clutch on Mr. Noakes’s arm, Jonathan 
Wild stood just inside the room, listening to the approach 
of the person in the passage, and feeling very doubtful as 
to what would be the result of the encounter. • 


CHAPTER HI. 

THE BANDIT CHIEF MAKES A SEARCH IN THE CAVERN 
FOR KDGWORTH BESS. 

Jonathan Wild has for a very long time past occupied 
tho whole of our attention, to the exclusion of tho other 
characters. 

For awhile, then, it is necessary that we should leave 
him standing just inside this room, in a state of great sus¬ 
pense, while wo go back to Edgworth Bess aud relate 
what happened when the bauditti rushed into the cavern 
in which she was concealed. 

It will he remembered that, along with Crazy Carl, sho 
was crouching down behind that singular-looking monu¬ 
ment which had caused her so much alarm when she first 
caught sight of it. 

From this position she had been able to see, without 
being 6CCM, the different proceedings of the banditti. 

Sho had noted the artful manner in which they drew 
the wild boar out of the cavern, and how, by one brisk 
discharge of their firearms, they had put it out of the 
brute’s power to do any barm to them. 

It was then that tho bandit chief waved his sword and 
rushed into the cavern, calling to his men to follow him. 

To his vexation and astonishment, however, they 
suddenly stopped short, and X’efused to advance a step 
further. 

In vain he called upon them and threatened what he 
would do if they refused obedience to his commands. 

It was evident that they were swayed by a much 
stronger feeling, and from their manner it seemed as if 
they were more than half inclined to retreat from the 
cavern altogether. 

They even called out to their chieftain to retire. 

“ This is the children’s cave !” they cried—“ this is an 
accursed spot! If wo advancofurther into its recesses, we 
shall be swallowed up liko those children were whose fato 
that monument commemorates!” 

“Fools!” cried tho bandit chief. “Do you place belief 
in such an idle tale as that? Come on, I say, or rely 
upon it I will make you rue the cousequcuees of'your re¬ 
fusal !” 

The men, however, still hung back, and refused to ad¬ 
vance. 

“There is the monument!” they cried, pointing into 
the darkness—“ there it stands! That is where the 
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earth opened, and where the children were swallowed 
up!” 

“And if it was,” said the chief, “that is no reason 
why it should open again. Idiots and cowards that you 
are, remain where you now stand, and I will search this 
cavern myself!” 

The men could not avoid feeling a very great amount 
of admiration at this exhibition of courage upon their 
leader’s part; nevertheless, so great was their demur, that 
they one and all cried out aloud, and entreated him to 
forego his rash intention. 

When the wild boar had uttered that awful cry of rage, 
Crazy Carl was so terrified at the hideous sound, that ho 
fell flat to the earth. 

In his fall he extinguished the rude torch he had 
carried, so that the bandit chief had nothing whatever 
to guide him in his search, or to indicate in what portion 
of the cavern the fugitives were concealed. 

But, with his drawn sword in his hand, the bandit 
chief rapidly searched over the wdiolo of the cavern. 

Edgworth Bess had half swooned when lie first entered, 
and she came to the conclusion that all was over—that 
she would be recaptured, and that it would bo perfectly 
useless to resist any longer. 

But when she became aware that, from some cause or 
other, the banditti were afraid to advance into the cavern, 
her courage rose again. 

She touched Crazy Carl upon the shoulder, and by 
sigus compelled him to rise to his feet. 

The obscurity of the cavern was greatly in their 
favour; at first it had seemed to be perfectly dark, but by 
this time her eyes had become accustomed to the gloom, 
and she could dimly perceive those objects which were 
not far off. 

This also seemed to bo the case with the bandit chiof, 
for he avoided the many obstacles Which lay around 
him. 

His long, bright sword seemed to attract towards it all 
the light there was in that gloomy place, and to reflect it 
with redoubled brilliancy. 

Edgworth Bess avoide'i him easily, and no doubt some 
time would have elapsed before Grimm could have captured 
her, bad not tho sound of Crazy Carl's footsteps reached 
his ear. 

He hastened in the direction of the sound, and just at 
that moment the poor idiot was unfortunate enough to 
stumble over a piece of rock whith jutted from tho "floor 
of tho cavern, and to fall heavily upon his face. 

Ero ho could rise, the bandit chief seized him by the 
nock, and dragged him to the entrance of the cavo, where 
his followers were assembled in a denso throng. 

As soon as Grimm recognised Crazy Carl, he uttered a 
howl of rage. 

He released him, and struck him a violent Llow with 
Lis sword. 

Carl fell to the earth bleeding and a corpse. 

This success appeared to havo an inspiring effect upon 
the bandit chief, and ho again dashed into the cavern in 
pursuit of the other fugitive. 

Edgworth Bess could scarcely restrain herself from 
uttering a scream when she saw what a sad fate had over¬ 
taken the companion of her flight, but she felt that she 
was powerless to aid him in any way. so she turned tho 
whole of her attention to looking after her own stifoty. 

The cavern was a large and almost circular place, from 
which she could find no outlet whatever. 

Grimm paused and listened, and managed to catch tho 
sound caused by the rustling of her dress. 

Ho hounded forward, and Edgworth Bess escaped being 
caught in Lis grasp by the merest trifle. 

Still, she did escape, and this fact lent her redoubled 
strength to hasten onwards. 

But she could fiud no outlet, and at last, breathless and 
entirely oxhan3ted by her efforts, she sauk down half 
fainting upon the floor. 

Grimm saw her sink down, and, sheathing his sword, 
lie hastily raised her in his arms, and carried her out into 
the open air. 

“Cowards!” he cried, addressing his men. “You see 
l.ow much danger there was in entering this cavern ! 
■What harm has come to me? If you bad chosen to 
assist me, I should not have had half this trouble, and 
should havo succeeded long ago !” 

Carrying his prisoner in his arms with tho greatest 


possible amount of care, he led the avay through tho forest 
in the direction of the ruined castle. 

This was much nearer than might havo been expected, 
for, in her hasty flight, Edgworth Bess had taken a cir¬ 
cuitous route, and was going closer and closer to her pri¬ 
son, while she was all the time under the impression that 
she was going farther and farther from it. 

Without accident or interruption, the banditti arrived 
at their destination. 

Edgworth Bess was just conscious that she was being 
carried back to the prison from which she had escaped 
with so much trouble, aud that was all. 

Grimm hesitated for some timo as to where he should 
bestow his prisoner, but then he reflected that it vras not 
her cell which had proved insufficiently secure; his pri¬ 
soner had escaped from it through the treachery of 
another. 

He could prevent all treachery in the future, and so ho 
made up his mind that he would once more place her in 
the littlo chamber in the turret. 

He did so, and carefully locked and secured the door. 

Several hours elapsed before Edgworth Bess properly 
recovered her senses. 

When sbo found, after all her toil aud trouble, that she 
was once more an inmate of her former prison, she burst 
into tears, and felt that her heart would surely break. 

“ What can be this man’s object ?” she asked herself. 
“What can he want with me 't It seems I have lost one 
persecutor to fiud another. Was ever anyone so unfortu¬ 
nate as I am ?” 

Eight came, and found the poor girl still weeping, 
though not so violently as before. 

No one had been near to disturb her in any way, and 
at last she sauk off into an uneasy, unrefresiling slumber 

When she awoke, she went to the loophole and found 
that tho sun had risen. 

His golden beams were shining with great beauty upon 
the tree tops. 

As on the former occasion when she had looked through 
that loophole, sho was now unable to detect any signs "of 
life; no one was stirring, not even one of the banditti. 

The poor girl had but one hope, and that was that, 
when Bluoskin and Jack Sheppard arrived at the wood¬ 
man’s hut and found it in ruins, they would at once make 
an immediate search for her. 

She wondered greatly that they had not made their 
appearance earlier, and wondered whether anything had 
occurred to detain them. 

Then she recollected that even if they did find she 
had left the cottage there would be no clue by wliicb they 
could ascertain where sho had gone, or what kind of fate 
had befallen her. 

Her only hope was that, by standing at the window 
watching patiently, she might pcrchanco catch sight of tho 
two only friends she had in the world. 

She had no heart to attempt to make another escape, 
after having experienced such a signal failure—in fact, 
she looked upon escape as an impossibility. 

Slowly and drearily the day passed away, and dark¬ 
ness came again without her having had her hopes 
raised in the slightest degreo. 

She was surprised that the bandit chief should have 
remained so long without paying her a visit. 

She could not even tell whether tho banditti were at 
that moment in the ruins or not. 

All was perfectly still, as though the whole place was 
deserted. 

Tho night passed even more disagreeably than the 
preceding one, and sho began to wonder within herself 
whether they intended to allow her to perish of starva¬ 
tion. 

Upon awaking in tho morning, however, she found 
that her chamfer had been .visited dnring the night, for 
on the floor was a basket containing some very coarse 
fare. 

It was clear, then, that they did not intend to allow her 
to perish of hunger. 

Going again to the loophole, the poor girl looked 
despairingly out, bnt her eyes failed to fiud any fresh, 
unfamiliar object. 

Every hour that elapsed gradually increased her un¬ 
easiness. 

She began to fear that something dreadful had occurred 
either to Blucskiu or to Jack—perhaps to both. 
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So intently occupied was s-he in gazing through this 
window, that she did not hear the fastenings removed, nor 
the door open. 

She turned round with a scream of fright upon fueling 
some one touch her oil the shoulder, and upon turning 
round she found herself face to face with the bandit 
chief. 

In his hand ho carried pen, ink, and paper, and these 
articles ho deposited upon the ono table in the turret 
chamber. 

“ You understand what I mean by bringing you these ? 
It is in order that you may write a letter to your friends, 
aecpiainting them of your situation, and stating that, upon 
the payment of eight hundred thalers, you will bo set at 
liberty.” 

“I have no friends,”saidEdgworili Hess, “who possess 
any such sum.” 

“ Bah ! Why do you repeat that nonsense ? However, 
I don’t wish to hurry you—take your own time. Hero 
are the writing materials. When you feel iueliued, you 
can begin your letter. As soon as it is finished 1 will 
take care that it is forwarded to its destination without 
any loss of time. 

With these words, Grimm turned upon his heel and 
departed, closing and carefully securing the door after 
him. 

After one glance at the writing materials which he had 
brought, Edgworth Bess turned again to the window, and 
looked out. 

Then a fresh thought entered her mind, and with great 
speed she tore up the paper which had been brought into 
a number of small fragments. 

Upon each of these she wrote a few words to the effect 
that she was a prisoner in the hands of banditti, and 
confined in a turret in the ruined castle. 

These she threw, one. by one, out of the narrow aper¬ 
ture, but she had great difficulty in doing so, owing to the 
thickness of the walls, and the distance which intervened 
between each grating. 

Sonic pieces of the paper seemed to fall straight down 
to the ground, while others were caught by the wind, and 
whirled over the tree tops for a considerable dis¬ 
tance. 

She was in hopes, if her two friends were searching for 
her, that they might find one of these pieces of paper, and 
so learn where she was, and the peril in which she was 
placed. 

It was a frail hope, and hut little could be expected to 
result from this proceeding, for it was not likely that 
fragments of paper would he carried to any great extent, 
yet it would be hard to say where they would be blown 
to, or by whom they might be found. 

After the last piece had been thrown she waited in 
great suspense for some result to follow, but there was 
none; without all remained as profoundly silent as 
before. 

All the paper was used up, and now that it was gone 
she began to wonder for the first time what Grimm would 
say when he discovered that she had destroyed it. 

But she would not suffer the fear of what he might, do 
to bo any trouble to her, and hoped most fervently that 
one of the fragments might be found. 

But when she saw the sun declining to the west—when 
she knew that ere long lie would set, and night would 
come again, she began to givo herself up to despair. 

Sullenly, at a distance, she perceived three human 
form.:. 

They ■were making their way along a broad, open 
glade in the forest. 

They were waiting off for her to be able to recognise 
them, and yet her heart seemed to tell her that they were 
her friends. 

She knew that, her voice could not possibly reach them, 
ami yet she placed her mouth eloso to the. "iron grating, 
and called out. aloud in frenzied tones. 

Thou they became suddenly lost to her sight, and she 
hurst into tears. 

Then she thought if it was her friends who were ap¬ 
proaching, they would ho able to see the towi r when she 
could not see them, and so there would he a chance of 
attracting their attention if she could givo an_\ signal. 

But this seemed to he impossible, unt.il she bethought 
lierself of tearing a portion of ihe covering of the bed 
iuto long strips, v.liicli she tied together. 


When she had a sufficient length she went to the locp- 

hok*. 

The iron bars were not so dose together as to prevent 
her from putting her arm through ; but the outer grating 
was at too great a distance for her to ho able to reach it. 

But with great patience, and after many trials, she 
succeeded in pushing; ono end out. 

The wind caught it, and made it flutter lilco a pendaut, 
gradually drawing it further and further out. 

She tied the other end to the inner grating, and then 
waited with great anxiety and suspense for the result of 
this experiment. 

But she did not again catch sight of the three figures 
she had seen, and it was Just as tho sun sank behind the 
tree tops that she heard a loud shout, which was responded 
to by a cry; then came other shouts, and finally tho 
clashing of swords and the report of firearms. 

A contest of some sort was evidently going on at tho 
foot of the tower, hut by whom it was carried on, or 
whether it was likely to bo anything iu her favour, she 
could uot tell, for she had nothing but her sense of hear¬ 
ing to guide her. 

By degrees tho soimds of combat died away, and 
finally all became as silent as before. 

What was meant by this completely baffled her, nor 
could she judge who was victorious in the encounter—the 
banditti, or those by whom they were attacked. 

She waited fur a long time, listening patiently, but 
nothing happened to furnish her with a clue to these 
strange events, and when darkness came sho laid herself 
down upon the rude couch, feeling more distressed and 
broken-hearted thau she had ever done before. 


CHAPTEE DTI. 

BLUESKIN AND JACK SIIEPl'ARD SUCCEED IN DISCOVER¬ 
ING THE PLACE W11EKE EDO WORTH HESS IS CON- 

PINED. 

It is now time we returned to Blueskin and Jack Sheppard, 
whom wo last left on tho morning when they sot about 
making their search through tho wood. 

They had not been able to obtain a very good night’s 
rest, but still they were considerably refreshed, and pushed 
through the dense undergrowth with much less fatiguo 
and diflieulty than they had experienced on tho previous 
day. 

It was in vain, however, that they looked around them 
in search of something which would serve them as a clue 
to the whereabouts of Edgworth Bess. 

They were constantly on the look-out for any unusual 
object,'and at last Jack Sheppard perceived upon a thorn 
bush something white and fluttering. 

Upon examination, this was found to be a portion of a 
woman’s dress. 

It was as though she had been running rapidly, and the 
thorn bush had caught her apparel and torn a small piece 
out of it. 

“ Look,” said Jack Sheppard, as he placed it in Blueskin’s 
hand, “hero is certain proof that we are on the right 
track! 1 am sure this is a portion of tho dress which 
Edgworth Bess wore, and it may be that we shall find her 
before wo go much further.” 

This discovery stimulated them to fresh exertions, but, 
although they looked carefully and keenly on all sides, 
mid-day arrived without their having been so fortunate as 
to obtain any further clue. 

Fatigue now compelled them to come to a temporary 
halt, where they partook of another meal as rude and 
primitive as those which they had lately had. 

Itising to their feet, they renewed their search, and con¬ 
tinued it, until nightfall. 

During the darkness it would he ridiculous to continue 
their search, so they very wisely came to a halt. 

They happened to be in the vicinity of some huge jagged 
rocks. 

They imagined they would not have to go far without 
finding a crevice or indentation in one of these, which 
would serve them as a place in which to pass the night, 
for after their previous experience they felt hut little in¬ 
clination to remain in the open air. 

Their conjectures proved quite correct, and iu a few 
minutes they found a hollow in the rocks, which, although 
it appeared to extend to no great distance, was yet quite 
large enough to answer their purpose. 
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Entering this cavern, if such it can bo called, they made 
a hasty examination of it, in order to satisfy themselves 
that no wild animal was lurking there. 

Nothing of an alarming character, however, was found. 
The floor of the recess was thickly covered with leaves 
and other rubbish which had from time to time drifted 
in from the forest, but there was nothing more. 

“ Here will bo capital lodgings for the night,” said Jack 
Slieppard. “The only thiug'necessary will be to collect a 
quautity of firewood and place it in the interior. We should 
then have to make a liro quite across the mouth, and 
when this was alight it would form an impassable barrier 
to all wild creatures.” 

Jack’s suggestion was carried out. 

All throe set to work to collect dry wood, and place it 
inside tlio cavern, and in the space of a very few minutes 
they had made quite a large tire. Behind this they felt 
they should be quite, secure, (.but yet, as a measure of 
additional precaution, and in case auytliing should occur 
during the night, it was agreed that they should take it 
in turns to watch and sleep. 

Morning came without anything having occurred to 
disturb them, with the exception of the occasional howling 
of the wolves. 

When they commenced their search the next morning 
they were rather more downcast than before. 

Still they did not despair, and resolved not to rest until 
they had accomplished their purpose. 

Keeping close to the rocks, they came at length upon a 
sight which tilled them with astonishment. 

This was the carcass of the wild boar which had been 
shot by Grimm’s banditti, and our friends could tell when 
they looked at it that only a short time had elapsed since 
it was slain. 

Looking around, they perceived the marks of many foot¬ 
steps, and following these, they found they led to the mouth 
of that cavern in which Edgworth Bess had found a tem¬ 
porary refuge. 

Of course they did not hesitate to enter, and almost 
the iirst tiling they discerned was the lifeless body of 
Crazy Carl. 

They dragged it out into the open air, in the hope 
that they should be ablo to find life was not quite ex¬ 
tinct. 

But they were disappointed—the poor fellow was quite 
dead, though his body was scarcely cold. 

After some deliberation they determined to procure a 
light and search the cavern. 

The branch of a tree, which was of a resinous quality, 
served for a torch, and was easily ignited by the means 
of the flint and steel which formed the lock of one of 
their pistols. 

It burnt clearly and gave forth a ruddy light. 

By its aid they examined every portion of the cavern. 

The floor was hard and firm, and they were unable to 
detect the imprint of any footsteps upon it. 

A close search round tho walls convinced them that 
there was no outlet from tho cavern, except the one by 
which they had entered it. 

They looked with great curiosity at the singular monu¬ 
ment behind which Edgworth Bess and the idiot had for 
a little while concealed themselves, and they wondered 
greatly what could be the meaning of the erection of a 
monument in so strange a place. 

In what they had seen so far there was nothing to 
show them that Edgworth Bess was connected with, but 
although they had no proof, they could not help feeling 
this conviction. 

They were forced at last to return to the open air and to 
acknowledge that what they had discovered amounted to 
nothing. 

Still, when they looked upon the dead body which they 
bad found, they could not help coming to tho conclusion 
that it looked very much like the work of banditti—a»l 
bad not Ned Cantle told them that it was banditti who bad 
carried off Edgworth Bess ? 

All round the mouth of tho cavern the grass was 
much trodden down, indicating the presence of many 
people. 

In the hope that this might fnrnish them with the clue 
they wanted, they examined the footprints with great 
attention. 

They came at last to a place where they led iuto the 
forest. 
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The undergrowth was broken and trampled down, and 
they were able to follow this path easily enough, until at 
last, to their vexation, the traces vanished, and they bad 
nothing whatever to guide them. * 

They wandered on until nightfall, when they were again 
compelled to come to a halt. 

All three wero greatly fatigued. 

They wero out of spirits too, for when they commenced 
their search they did not anticipate that it would last so 
long and be so fruitless. 

They wero not near any cavern, and so they wero 
forced to remain in the open air during the night, but they 
made a huge lire, _and consequently suffered no interrup¬ 
tion. * | 

In the morning thoy recommenced their apparently 
hopeless task. 

Now that so lung a time had elapsed, they began to fear 
that the poor girl would he taken completely out of their 
reach. 

Tho closost scrutiny failed to show them any other 
clue. 

The forest seemed as though it hail not been trodden by 
human feet for centuries. 

They were weary and disappointed to the last degree, 
and every hour that elapsed made them believe that they 
stood less and less chance of success. 

Tho remainder of the day was spent like so many 
previous ones had been, in wandering about among the 
trees. 

There is no doubt that they doubled many times upon 
their footsteps, and went over tho same ground again and 
again. 

The next morning they were so enfeebled and exhausted, 
that it was with the greatest difficulty that they managed 
to creep onwards at all. 

At last they emerged into a glade of great length and 
considerable width. 

It was on rising ground, and consequently they wore 
able to obtain a more extensive view around them than 
they had been able to do since they first entered the 
forest. 

Simultaneously all three caught sight of a massive-look¬ 
ing ruin in the distance. 

“ What place is that, think you ?” asked Jack Sheppard, 
in an anxious voice. 

“ It looks like the ruin of some old castle or other, but 
how it happens to he situated in the^midst of a wood, as 
it appears to he, I can scarcely tell you.” 

“ Do you think it likely that the banditti of whom we 
are in search have taken up their quarters there ?” 

“It is very, very probable. We will push forward aud 
see; if it is not, why we shall have a tolerably comfortable 
place in which to pass tho night.” 

In the hope that they had at last discovered the placo to 
which Edgworth Bess had been taken, and yet almost 
dreading to indulge in that hope lest their disappointment 
should he greater than they could bear, they mado their 
way along the smooth open glade in the direction of the 
ruin. 

As they proceeded the ground sloped greatly down¬ 
wards, so that in a little while the building was lost to 
sight. 

But they remembered its position, and pushed forward 
with confidence. 

At last it once more came in sight, and then, happening 
to glance up, they saw something fluttering from a loop¬ 
hole in the topmost turret. 

Jack’s heart heat violently when ho perceived this 
signal, aud grasping Biueskin tightly by tho arm, ho 
said: 

“ Look—look, my friend. Toll me, if y»u can, what is the 
meaning of that ?—does it not show that Edgworth Bess is 
a prisoner in this place, and that she has adopted this 
means to let us know it ?” 

“ There seems every probability that such is the case 
hut if so, we must proceed with great caution ; we do not 
know the numbers of the banditti, and we have had many 
convincing proofs that they are desperate oliaract rs, and 
not at all likely to stiek at trifles.” 

“Yes, we will ho cautious,” said Jack; “ at if she is 
there and the banditti number a thousand I would not 
rest until I had set her at liberty.” 

With more caution than they had yet used, they drew 
nearer to the ruins of tho castle in orde to reconnoitre 
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I 'They soon found that it was a huge rambling place, that 
I some portions were in the last stage of decay, while others 
presented something like a habitable aspect. 

I “If wo can conceal ourselves amoug the ruins,” said 
Blueskin, “ I have no doubt all will be well; we shall have 
a chance then of making our wa v up into the turret; the 
danger is that we may bo seen before we can reach the 
walls.” 

“All is still,”said Jack; “there appears to be no one 
about; very likely the banditti are absent on some excur¬ 
sion. If such is the case, we shall have a glorious oppor- 
' tunity of effecting our purpose." 

' “ 1 am afraid that is too much to hope for. However, os 

there seems no one about, we will steal cautiously across 
this open space and conceal ourselves among the walls.” 

With this intention they crept rapidly yet cautiously 
forward. 

Scarcely, however, had they reached half-way, than 
they heard a sudden shout, and then a body of well-armed 
men rushed out upon thorn. 

Almost before they were aware of it, they found them¬ 
selves surrounded by tho banditti, who were led by Grimm 
himself. 

The numbers of tho banditti were so greatly superior to 
their own, that our friends felt in a moment that it would 
be madness to resist, but for all that, they defended them¬ 
selves with great vigour and determination, for they re¬ 
solved not to surrender uutil compelled to do so. 

The banditti made no attempt to slay them—it' they had, 
they would have succeeded without dillieulty. 

Their intention, however, appeared to be to take them 
prisoners. 

This was no easy task. 

First of all the widow’s son was seized and borne 
away, then a number of the banditti laid hold of Blueskin, 
while an many more surrounded Jack Sheppard, anil in 
spite of their frantic struggles they were made prisoners. 

“Bring them along,” cried Grimm—“ bring them along 
this way, my gallant hearts ! Fortune smiles upon us!” 

The banditti set up a cheer, for they were vastly de¬ 
lighted with the victory they had gained, and followed 
their chieftain into tho interior of the ruins. 

A door was opened, and our friends were compelled to 
descend a llight of rudo stone steps, which appeared to 
lead down to the very foundations of the building. 

After descending a great distanco, Grimm paused be¬ 
fore a massive door, dooply set into an archway. 

Tho iron bolts were drawn back from their rusty 
sockets, the heavy bar was removed, and by au exertion 
the key was turned in the lock. 

The door was then pushed open, and Blueskin and Jack 
Sheppard were thrust into the dark and dismal dungeon 
beyond. 

The door was closed and carefully fastened, and in a 
moment afterwards our friends found themselves listening 
to tho footsteps of their captors. 


CIIArTER DHL 

JONATHAN WILD AND MI!. NOAlvES ESCAPE FROM NEWGATE, 
AND HAVE TO FI.Y FOR THEIR LIVES. 

With an iutentness that no words can possibly convey 
the least idea of, Jonathan Wild stood near the partially- 
opened door, listening to the approach of the person who 
was coming. 

It was a man. He could tell that by the firm, heavy tread, 
and whoever it was he carried in his hand a light, the 
reileetion of which the thief-taker could plainly see shin¬ 
ing on the walls of the hall. 

Mr. Noakes shook in every limb, and the extremo terror 
which ho experienced caused a cold perspiration to break 
out all over him. 

llis teeth chattered audibly, and he tried in vain to 
keep them still. 

Nearer came the footstep, and as it did so, Jouathau 
Wild’s uneasiness increased, and he retreated slowly from 
the door. 

The Governor put his lips close to Wild's car and tried 
ro whisper something to him, but his voice failed him 
altogether, and he could not. 

Jonathan set his teeth and prepared himself for the 
worst. 

llis worst forebodings were realised when the footsteps 


paused upon the threshold of the room in which ho had 
taken refuge. 

Then the door was pushed open, and a figure carrying 
a lamp in its hand made its appearance. 

Jonathan let go his hold upon the Governor’s arm, and 
sprang forward like a tiger. 

He seized tho new comer by the throat with so violent 
a grip, that before he had time to utter a cry of alarm he 
felt he was choking. 

The lamp dropped from his hand and rolled on to the 
floor, but was not extinguished. 

By the faint light wluoh came from it, Jonathan saw 
who his antagonist was. 

As Mr. Noakes had fancied, it was the ordinary of the 
prison. 

The room into which they had retreated was one set 
aside for the chaplain’s own use. 

He would bo not a little astonished at tho reception he 
received. When he saw who it was, Jonathan forced him 
into a chair - . 

The ordinary had on a very largo white neckcloth. 

This Jonathan speedily slipped off, and passing it once 
round his nook, secured it to tho back oi the massive arm¬ 
chair. 

He did this iu such a manner, that although the pres¬ 
sure around the ordinary’s throat was not enough to cause 
strangulation, yet it made respiration difficult, and loft 
him without the power of shoutiug for assistance. 

Mr. Noakes sank down in a Luddled-up heap on the 
floor as soon as ever Jonathan let go his hold upon his 
arm. 

He remained there in this position as though insensible, 
uutil Jonathan had securely bound the chaplain, and it is 
probable he would not have risen then had not Wild 
dealt him a furious kick iu the ribs, which caused him to 
utter a howl of pain. 

“Make another sound like that,” said Jonathan, fiercely, 
“ and it will bo your last! Get up, I say, and be quick. We 
have no time to waste 1” 

Painfully and slowly the Governor roso up, 

“ Have yon killed him ?” ho said. 

“ Hilled who ?” 

“ Tho ordinary.” 

“ No—no, 1 have only accommodated him with a seat; 
he won’t interfere with us. Come along—be quick!” 

Tho thief-taker almost dragged Mr. Noakes out of the 
room. 

Upon gaining the door, he paused and turned the koy in 
the lock. 

“Now,” he said, “show mo the nearest way into the 
street! Come along—a moment’s hesitation may spoil all!” 

Uttering suppressed groans, the Governor led Wild along 
the passage, to the front door. 

At the command of his companion, ho removed tho 
fastenings. 

Wild raised the latch and cautiously opened tho door 
to tho extent of about a couple of inches. 

The cold night air blew gratefully upon him, and he 
drank it in with sensations of the utmost pleasure. 

Ho looked out into the street, but all was perfectly 
silent—there did not seem to bo a single human being 
abroad. 

“Come on,” said Wild, addressing Mr. Noakes—“La 
quick! Slip through the door, and close it gently after 
you!” 

The Governor obeyed. 

A llight of four steps led from the Governor’s private 
door down to the pavement. 

On the topmost step Wild paused while the Governor 
closed the door. 

Although lie was very careful, a slight sound was pro¬ 
duced, and both stood still aud terrified, fearful that some 
oue should have heard it. 

Just at that momout the heavy tramp of a footstep on 
the pavement reached their earn. 

Jonathan muttered a curse. 

“Draw back,” he said—“drawback! The shadow of 
this doorway will conceal us—we will wait until the man 
passes!” 

“ Past one o'clock, and a cloudy morning,” bawled the 
voice, and then both Jonathan Wild and tho Governor 
knew that it was the watchman who was approach¬ 
ing. 

Just then ho came iu sight. 
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In one hand he carried a lantern, and in the other a 
rattle. 

He paused in front of the doorway, in the shadow of 
which they were concealed, while he muttered : 

“ I fancied I heard someone’s door shut! Shall I take no 
notice of it or not ? Past one o'clock, and a cloudy 
morning.” 

The watchman swung his lantern so that the light fell 
upon the Governor’s private door, and then, as a matter 
of course, he caught sight of the two figures that were 
standing close against it. 

“ Hullo!” ho said. “ Oh, murder!” 

Ho sprang his rattle as lie spoke, but he was only able 
to cause the instrument to make two or three revolutions. 

As soon as thoy found they were discovered, Jonathan 
rushed down the steps. 

He held his pistol by the barrel, and, striking the 
watchman one terrific blow on the head with the butt-end, 
laid him senseless on the pavement. 

Jonathan Wild turned round for his companion, and 
found that Mr. Noakes was standing trembling on the 
steps. 

He clutched him tightly by the collar. 

“Pool!” ho said. “Why do you linger hore? Wo 
must fly for our lives! Hark! there goes another rattle 
—and another! The alarm has been given, and, if we 
are not careful, all our trouble will go for nothing. Come 
on, 1 say!” 

Despite his evident unwillingness to proceed, Jonathan 
dragged the Governor across the street, and turned down 
a narrow lano that was nearly opposite. 

Tho springing of rattles and loud shouts could now bo 
heard on every side, and Jonathan was fearful that after 
all he should be discovered. 

But his intimate acquaintance with the streets of 
London proved of groat value to him, and he took turn¬ 
ing after turning with a rapidity that would have be¬ 
wildered anyone. 

But ho knew whore he was going, and had it not been 
that he was encumbered with tlio Governor, ho would 
have ma.,13 much better speed than he did. 

“Come on!” he roared to Mr. Noakes. “I will Mow 
your brains out where you stand! Come on, I say! Why 
do you hang back ?” 

“Leave me here,” said the Governor—“leave me here! 
I will go my way, you can go yours!” 

“No you won't! for the future we keep cloBe together. 
It is important that we should not part; and for things 
to bo comfortable, is to do just what I tell you. Come 
on, I say! Cun you not hear they are behind us ?" 

“ Yes—yes!” 

“linn, than—run! Don't feel afraid! If you will 
exert yourself, I will soon place you in safety !” 

Loud shouts and cries ' ; camo from the rear, showing 
that, by some means or other, the watchmen had got upon 
the right track. 

In another moment the fugitives gained Pleat 
Market. 

Just then a bell began to toll with rapid and alarming 
strokes. 

“ Your escape has been discovered,” said the Governor, 
pnntingly. “ We are as good as taken already!” 

“ Nothing of the kind, I say,—come on! Don’t flag, 
or you will repent it I You need not think that I shall 
leave you. If I escape, you escape—if I perish, you 
perish I" 

Crossing Fleet Market, Jonathan Wild made his way 
into that maze of courts whioh lie between Holborn Hill 
ana Fleet Street. 

On ho went at a furious speed, compelling Mr. Noakes, 
by the oontinual utterance of awful threats, to follow 
him. 

Suddenly a inau appeared before them, and outstretch¬ 
ing bis arms, strove to arrest their progress. 

But with one blow Wild felled him to the earth, and, 
trampling over his body, continued on his way. 

When they reached Fetter Lane they paused, for the 
double purpose of recovering their breath a little and 
listening to the Bounds ot pursuit. 

I hey were much fainter than they had been, and this 
discovery made Jonathan feel inclined to redouble his 
exertions. 

The Governor of Newgate was in such a state of dread 
°ad terrer, that he could scarcely keep his feet. 


“ I can't follow yott much further, Mr. Wild,” he said, 
imploringly—“indeed I can’t!” 

“But you must!” returned the thief-taker, fiercely— 
“ you must! It is quite necessary for my safety that'wo 
should keep together. It will be a long time ere we part, 
my friend!” 

The Governor groaned. 

“I shall sink!” he said—“I shall fall to the ground! 
My limbs are giving way bonoath me 1” 

“I can’t help that! Come on, I say!” 

Every time the thief-taker uttered these words, he 
would give his companion a sudden pull, which would 
almost bring him to the earth. 

The thief-taker had no very clear idea as to where he 
should go just then; the only thought which occupied 
his mind was that of getting away from his pursuers in 
as short a space of time as possible. 

Iu a few moro minutes they emerged into Chancery 
Lane from a narrow court situated nearly opposito the 
old gateway leading into Lincoln’s Inn. 

Loud shouts and the trampling of footsteps could still 
bo heard behind, and Jonathan ground hie teeth with 
vexation, for ho could already feel the effects of tho exer¬ 
tions he had been obliged to make. 

“What shall we do?” said the Governor, in a piteous 
voice. “ In another moment thoy will bo upon us !” 

“ No they won’t,” returned the thief-taker. “ We are 
in luck’s way—look there 1” 

As he spoke, a hackney-coach came lumbering along at 
rather a rapid rate. 

“Stop!’’ cried Wild, at tho top of his voice, addressing 
tnc driver—“stop! You can have two guineas for your 
fare!” 

These words evidently reached the ears of the driver 
of the hackney-coach, for he pulled up his horses with 
a suddenness that very nearly threw them down. 

“All right, your honour’s lordship,” ho said. “Iam 
the man!” 

“Don’t get down,” said Wild, as ho saw the driver 
about to get down from his seat; “ I am in a great hurry. 
I want you to drive us to the corner of Oxford Hoad, wnd, 
if you go quickly, you can havo two guineas for your 
trouble.” 

While speaking these words, Wild opened tho door of 
tho coach, thrust Mr. Noakes inside, and scrambled in 
himself. 

“ Drire on!” he roared, as he closed tho door and held 
it shut without fastening it—“drive on for your life!” 

Jonathau was only just in time, for at the very moment 
the driver put his horses in motion, a tumultuous crowd 
of persons poured out from the narrow court into 
Chancery Lane. 

The driver whipped his horses unmercifully, and they 
galloped over the stones at a furious rate. 

Hound the corner into Holborn they went at undimi- 
nishud speed. 

Still holding the door with his hand, Jonathan looked 
behind him. 

They were rapidly getting away from their pursuers, 
though he knew very well that, as his escape from New¬ 
gate was discovered, mounted officers would be sent out 
iu pursuit. 

Every moment he expected to hear the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs on the silent roadway, but to his joy no such souud 
reached his ears. 

fciuddenly the coach stopped. 

Jonathan projeoted his head from the window. 

“ What are you pulling up for,” ho asked. 

“ Corner of Oxford Road, sir,” said the coachman. 

“All right!” 

Jonathau stepped from the eoaeh, dragging his com¬ 
panion with him. 

He had not a fraction with him, but nevertheless, ho 
put his hand into his pocket, a3 though feeling for the 
amount he had promised the man. 

Seeing this, the driver got down off his box, with the 
intention of receiving the amount and closing the door. 

“Hie!” said Wild, quietly, “here you are! You havo 
performed your services woll!” 

The man touched his hat and came forward unsuspeot- 
ingly. 

Wild took his hand our or his pocket and held it at 
though the money was between his lingers. 

As soon as the unfortunate driver was near euough, hs 
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clenched his fist and struck him a tremendous blow in the 
face. 

The man staggered. 

Jonathan did not allow him the opportunity of recover¬ 
ing himself, but struck him a more violent blow than the 
preceding one. 

The driver dropped down into the street as though 
shot, and lay there as motionless as a log. 


CHAPTER BIV. 

JONATHAN WILD GETS T1IE BETTER OF THE OFFICERS BY 
AN INGENIOUS ARTIFICE. 

Tiie driver of the hackney-coach fully believed in 
Jonathan Wild’s good faith, and never droamed for a 
moment that ho intended to serve him in such a shameful 
ami rascally manner. 

Mr. Noakes, too, was much taken by surprise, although 
he had been wondering where his companion was going 
to got the two guineas from that ho had promised him ns 
his faro. 

“That is a settlement in full," said Wild, calmly. 
“Don’t yon think that is very well managed indeed ?” 

“What do you intend to do ?” 

“I’ll tell you. But hush !—hark! What is that?— 
listen!” 

The sound of horses coming at full gallop reached the 
ears of Jonathan and the Governor with great distinct¬ 
ness. 

“They are after us,” said Mr. Noakes; “they have 
discovered all, and are in full pursuit.” 

“Yes! and if they capture us you will find your posi¬ 
tion a very unpleasant one indeed.” 

“ Thanks to you !” 

“ Ha—ha! It was to be! But why stand lingering 
here ?" 

“ What is it you intend to do ?” 

Jonathan paused thoughtfully for a moment, and then 
said: 

“All right—I have it! Just von keep your courage up, 
and all will be well!” 

Jonathan did nut stop to explain, but very much to 
Mr. Noake’s astonishment, ho stooped down, and quickly 
divested the driver of his huge white coat and hat. 

These lie rapidly put on. 

Addressing Mr. Is oakes, he said : 

“Get up on the box. 1 will sit beside you and drive !” 

“And the man—what shall you do with him? Shall 
you leave him in the roadway ?” 

“No ; I thought at first of doing so, but now I have a 
better thought. Wait a moment!” 

Jonathan stooped down, and by an exertion of strength 
lifted the insensible driver in his arms, and placed him in 
an upright position on one of the seats in the coach. 

Then, shutting the door, ho scrambled upon the box, 
took the reins in his hand, and seated himself by the 
side of Mr. Noakes, who was trembling in every limb. 

By this time the horsemen had got very near, and the 
beat of their hoofs could be heard with alarming plain¬ 
ness. 

Jonathan muffled himself up well in tho great coat, and 
pulled tho hat well down over his brows, and then, with 
an appearance of great calmness, whipped the horses, and 
drove rather slowly along tho Oxford Road. 

Ere ho had gone many yards, he hoard a loud shout and 
cries behind him. 

At first ho took no notice, and did not try to increase the 
pace at which the horses were going in the least, and 
when he heard those in tho rear stop, lie pulled up there 
and then, in tho middle of tho road, very much to tho 
dismay of Mr. Noakes. 

“ What arc you going to do, Mr. Wild ?” ho asked, in an 
agony of apprehension. 

“ Never yon mind! All you have to do is to sit still; if 
you say a word or move you will be a dead man !’’ 

Jonathan looked back and saw, as bo had fully expected, 
that those who were coming along at such a*rapid rate 
were police otlioors. 

In another instant, they reached tho coach, and paused 
in a dense throng near it. 

One, who appeared to have the command, rode forward 
and put his head inside the coae.h. 

“ Shuro now, gintlomen, an' would you plase tell me 
what all this manes ?” said Jonathan Wild, speaking with 


an admirable Irish brogue—“ what is it you're afther 
now ?” 

“ Why, did not yon pick up two men in Chancery Lane a 
little while ago,” said the chief officer, withdrawing his 
head from the interior of the coach. 

“Divil a bit, yer honour! I picked the gintleman up 
I’ve got inside by Ilolborn Bars ! You mane the other 
hackney-coach, l’il be bound !" 

“ What other hackney-coach ?” 

“Why, one that passed me awhile agone. It was going 
at a furious rate ! 1 wouldn’t like to swear to it, because it 
went by so quick, but it’s very odd to me if it did nut go 
up Tottenham Court Road.” 

“ I saw nothing of a second hackney-coach," said tho 
police officer, “but I’ll ask your faro if bo knows anything 
about it.” 

Wild laughed. 

“Divil a bit., sir! lie’s got as heavy a load as he can 
carry. I picked him up at Ilolborn Bars. Tho poor gin- 
tleman’s drunk an’ insensible!” 

The chief officer paused in doubt. 

So admirably had Wild played his part that, although 
he knew the thief-taker well, lie never once suspected his 
identity. 

“ You say that another coach passed you ?’’ 

“ Yes, your honour.” 

“ And how many people were inside it ?” 

“ Slmre now, how should 1 know that ?—it was by liko 
a shot! I just caught sight of the jarvey, and that was 
all." 

“ And it turned up Tottenham Court Road ?” 

“ 1 wouldn’t like to swear to it, yer honour, for fear I 
should be mistaken, and so lead you asthray, but I bclavo 
that's where he went.” 

“ Who’s that on the box with you ?” 

When Mr. Noakes hoard this question asked, so terri¬ 
fied was be that be almost fell to the ground. 

But Wild answered, with perfect calmness: 

“Yer honour, it’s my friend, Pat Elin; it was him that 
found the gintleman dlirunk and insensible in the road, 
and so he called me, and we’re going to take him home, 
and that’s how it comes that he’s on the box with me 
to-night.” 

There was nothing peculiar or unusual about Wild’s 
answers. 

It was no uncommon thing for persons to be driven 
home in a hackney-coach while they were in an insensible 
state. 

“Come, my boys!” said the commanding officer, “I am 
afraid we have lost the scent! Still there is nothing else 
left for us to do than to try tho Tottenham Court Road.” 

“Have you done with me, yer honour?" asked Wild. 

“ Yes—drive on 3” 

“ Good luck to yer, gintlomen ! Good night!” 

Wild whipped up his horses and started off, while the 
officers turned round and took their way along tho Tot¬ 
tenham Court Road. 

Jonathan had a narrower escape than lie thought for. 

The real driver inside was fast recovering from the 
effects of his blows, and if he bad stayed—or, rather, if the 
officers had kept him—only a few minutes longer, the 
man would havo recovered sufficiently to give his account 
of the matter. 

“Was not that well done?” said Wild, addressing liis 
companion,—“ did you think wc should get off so easily 
as that ? Why, what are you trembling and shaking for 
in that manner ?” 

“ Oh, Mr. Wild!” said the Governor, “ I am not used 
to these narrow escapes,—they terrify me—they do in¬ 
deed !” 

“Bah! All’s well! The trouble and danger is over 
now! Before these officers discover their mistake we 
shall be far enough off—never fear !” 

“ But where is it, yon intend to go ?” 

“ That is more than I can tell you,—I shall be guided 
entirely by circumstances. If it will bo any consolation 
to you, I can tell you that you will go with me wherever 
I go.” 

«I think we should be better apart, Mr. Wild,—I do 
indeed!” 

“ Never mind what you think—I will have things my 
way!” 

Wild started, for at this moment there came from the 
interior of the coach a most unearthly yell. 
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“That ,‘s our friend inside,” lie said. “Well, never 
onnd, wo are in a louely place, and let him make as much 
noise as he will—no one will hoar him !” 

11 “Stop—stop!" cried the driver,—“ where are you going 

W l l * t ’ 3 . that to you?” said Wild. “Hold your row, 
or it will he the worse for you!” 

uw then did a very foolish thing, though pro- 

oaoiy at the time he was scarcely in full possession of his 
senses. 

Out^ P °P ene d the door of the coach and attempted to get 

The consequence was he rolled headlong into the road. 
Jonathan lashed the horses till they broke into a gallop, 
and m a few moments the driver was left behind, although 
e scrambled to his feet and ran as fast as he could after 
the vehicle. 

The success of this little device put Jonathan Wild in 
exccdlent spirits-he seemed to look upon it as a token of 
how he should get on in future. 
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He drove straight ou until he came to Kensington 
Gravel Pits, and hero he paused. 

Get down ! he said, addressing Hr. H oak ox, *^we are 
far enough from London. I don’t want to get too great 
a distance. This will do very well." 

The Governor reluctantly obeyed, and Wild, having 
secured the reins to the piece of iron at the end of the 
seat on which he had been sitting, took hold of the whip 
and got down likewise. 

He took hold of the bridles of the panting horses, and 
turned their heads in the direction of Loudou. 

Then, stepping aside, he gave them several severe cuts 
with the whip, running along by the side of the coach for 
several yards in order to do so. 

At a mad speed the infuriated horses gallopped off 
towards London. 

“We are clear of them, at any rate,” said Jonathan, 

“ and I think it will puzzle the police officers to trace u* 
to this spot." 

“But where are you going?” 
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“Follow me, and you will see; I know all the ms-and- 1 am worn out now, and shall try to get a few hours’ 
outs of this place perfectly well.” sleep. If you are wise, you will do the same thing.” 

Wild turned off from the high-road, leading his com- “ I am horribly fatigued,” said the Governor. “lama 
panion by the arm. wretched man—a most miserable one !” 

“ Stop !” he said, suddenly , “ you will have to descend “ Pho—pho ! There is a pair of us! Better times will 
here, and you must bo careful, as you stand a good chanc i * come yet, Mr. Noakes! You leavo matters to mo! 
of breaking your neck!” I would let yon go, for you are more of an encurn- 

All around was perfectly dark, and so these words brauce to mo than anything else, only 1 feel so much 
caused Mr. Noakes no small amount of terror. safer while you are by my side.” 

To his great relief and satisfaction, the moon broke out Jonathan gave one of his old chuckles as he spoke, 

from a dark cloud and partially showed him where he Both were very, very weary, and they threw theiu- 

was. selves down upon the damp floor of the shed with a 

lie stood on the verge of an old gravel pit, the depth of feeling of very great pleasure, 
which seemed unfathomable. They were fatigued to the last degree, and before they 

It had evidently not been used for a very long time. had laid down very long, both fell asleep. 

The sides were covered with ferns and such other Jonathan must have had great coufideuce in the ex¬ 
vegetation that is found growing in similar places. cellenee of his hiding-place, or ho never would have taken 


“Gome ou!” said Wild,—“there is a snug retreat at 
the bottom, and 1 am not at all afraid that we shall be 
found." 

“ But how are we to reach it ?” 

“There is a winding path which is well known to mo,” 
was the reply. “ Take hold of my hand, anil follow care¬ 
fully in my steps—I will lead the way.” 

Mr, Noakes by no means relished this adventure, but 
he was forced to submit; and bo felt that it was only 
one of many disagreeables that he would have to put up 
with. 

Although ho spoke so confidently about knowing the 
path, Jonathan Wild proceeded with very great caution 
indeed. 

There was good reason for it, for the path was only 
just wide enough to allow one person to walk upon it, ami 
one false step would have the effect of precipitating him to 
the bottom of the abyss. 

The loose soil crumbled in many places beueatb, and 
went rolling down into the depths below. 

Mr. Noakes’s fright was excessive, and he clutched 
wildly at the shrubs which grew out from the side of the 
pit, heedless of the injuries that he inflicted upon his 
hands, for many bushes wore of a thorny character. 

To add to tlio discomfort of his position, the moon 
again went behind a cloud, and all was dark as the very 
grave itself. 

Every now and then the thief-taker would speak to his 
companion, generally in a gruff and angry tone of voice. 

At last, without the occurrence of any accident, though 
they had several narrow escapes, Jonathan and Mr. 
Noakes reached the bottom of the gravel pit. 

The latter looked up, and saw they were at a great 
distance from the surface. 

He could just see tho clouds above, which appeared to 
rest on the very e dge of the excavation. 

“Bo careful how you tread,”said Wild. “ Be sure you 
follow in my footsteps, for there are many deep and 
treacherous holes hereabout, and some of them are partly 
filled with water.” 

It was quite evident that the thief-taker was intimately 
acquainted with this place, for he walked across the bottom 
of the gravel pit with great confidence, and without 
making one false step. 

At last ho stopped before some low, rude building, the 
principal outlines of which Mr. Noakes could dimly dis¬ 
tinguish, for his eyes were becoming accustomed to the 
deep gloom. 

“ What place is this ?” be asked. 

“Where we can hide in security,” replied Wild. “I 
feel quite safe now.” 

“ Is it a shed ?’’ 

“ Yes. I fancy it must have been built many years ago 
for the accommodation of the men who dug the gravel in 
this place. Perhaps it was made in order to contain their 
tools.” 

“ Very likely. Can yon get in ?” 

“ Oh, yes ! The place has not been occupied since I 
can remember. Tho door will open with a push. I could 
mention several who have hidden themselves here, and 
never been found.” 

Wild pushed open a little door as he spoke, and dragged 
Mr. Noakes into the shod along with him. 

It was not high enough to allow them to stand upright 
•—indeed, its dimensions in every way were limited. 

Jonathan closed the door. 

“ Here wo are,” he said. “ For a time we shall be safe. 


matters so easily as he did. 

While both wore sleeping thus, what an easy prey they 
would have been had the officers chanced to find them, 
and it did not by any means seem impossible that they 
should track them to their present place of retreat. 

CHAPTER DV. 

JONATHAN WILD AND MR. NOAIvES LEAVE THE OLD GRAVEL 
I'lT AND FALL INTO EXTREME DANGER AT THE INN. 

The remainder of the night, however, passed away with¬ 
out the occurrence of any incident. 

The slumbers of the two companions in crime were 
undisturbed. 

No officers came near, and so they slept in security and 
peace. 

No, not in peace—in security it might be; but the dreams 
which visited tho slumbers of both wero of the most hor¬ 
rible description. 

When at last they awoke, it was with a feeling of infi¬ 
nite relief that they noticed that daylight was streaming 
in through the many crevices in the shed. 

“Are you there, Noakes?” said Wild, in a growling 
voice. “ Speak !—are you there, I say ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Wild,” replied the Governor, timorously, “I 
am here.” 

“ That’s all right then ! Don’t you try to give me the slip, 
or it will he the worse for you ! It is daylight 1 see.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Then get up, and don’t lie there like a fool! Get up, 
and let us look around us !” 

With many groans Mr. Noakes rose to his feet. 

His limbs wore stiff, and all his boues ached, for he had 
been compelled to stretch himself at full length upon tho 
damp earth while he s’ept. 

Jonathan Wild got up, and he uttered some horriblo 
groans when he found how the least movement of any of 
his limbs pained him. 

He pushed open the door of tho shed and looked out. 

It was a miserable morning—rain was descending slowly 
aud steadily, soaking through everything with tho 
greatest pertinacity. 

The thief-taker uttered a growl. 

“ Pleasant weather this !” lie said. “ But no matter; they 
won’t be so likely to be looking out for us. We are safe, 
don’t you think, Noakes?” 

“You know best, Mr. Wild. I hope we are safe!” 

“ Oh yes !—but what wo are to do all day is more than I 
can tell. I suppose we must remain here and make our¬ 
selves as comfortable as we can.” 

“ Y—yes, Mr. Wild,” said the Governor; “but it is a 
very uncomfortable place.” 

“ It is ; but there might be more uncomfortable places ; 
for instance: Tyburn ou such a morning as this would be 
very uncomfortable.” 

“ Don’t talk like that, Mr. Wild,” said the Governor, 
with a shudder. “ I had much rather you hold your tongue 
altogether.” 

“1 shall do as I please,” returned Wild. “You under¬ 
stand you will obey all my commands—if you don’t it will 
be the worse for you!” 

“ 1 have always been ready to servo you, Mr. Wild, and 
I am the same now—I will do all I can for you.” 

“ That’s right; it is not much at present. We must stay 
l here all day; when night comes we shall be able to maka 
a move, if wo think it necessary. I wish wo had some¬ 
thing to cat and drink.” 
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“Aud a fire, Mr. Wild. It is very csld—I am eliilled to 
the bone. Couldn’t we have a fire ?” 

•‘Ko, idiot, of course we could not! the smoke would 
rise above aud betray our hiding-place at once. Now, if 
wc had some brandy or rum, or something of that sort, 
we should be able to keep tho cold out.” 

“ So we should.” ~ 

The two villains,'in anything hut an enviable frame of 
mind cither with themselves or with each other, crept 
back into the shed. 

Crouching down at some distance from each other, they 
felt there was nothing left for them to do but to wait in 
patience for night to come. 

What would be done then Mr. Noakes could not tell; he 
was eutirely at the mercy of his companion, aud would 
have to go just where he thought proper. 

As for the thief-taker, he was busily engaged in think¬ 
ing what should be next done. 

It was a raw, cold, miserable day, and they experienced 
much inconvenience and discomfort. 

In a little while the pangs of hunger began to make 
themselves felt, but they had nothing wherewith to satisfy 
them. 

As they grew more and more hungry so did their ill- 
temper increase, and they wero perpetually snarling at 
each other. 

It seemed as if the day would never reach an end ; 
but at last, to their great joy, it bogau to grow dusk, and 
as soon as the obscurity was great enough, they ventured 
forth. 

Tho rain had ceased, but the sky looked dark and 
threatening, and there was every probability that it would 
turn out a stormy night. 

“ Come,” said Wild to his companion, “follow me, and 
take care how you tread.” 

“ Where are you going, Mr. Wild?” 

“ Out of this place. I must get something to eat and 
drink.” 

“ I am very hungry too, and cold to the bone.” 

“Of course yon are; but we will soon remedy that state 
of things. Follow me!” 

Jonathan Wild strode onward with a confident step, 
evincing his familiarity with this strange place. 

He led the way up tho narrow precipitous path they 
had descended a few hours before, aud the two rascals 
gained the top without the occurrence of any accident. 

All around looked very cLeerless and dismal, and the 
ground was completely soaked by the rain which had 
fallen so continuously all day. 

The thief-taker led the way to tho high-road. 

To reach it they had to force a passage through a strong 
hedge. 

Before doing this, Jonathan Wild provided himself with 
a stout, heavy stick, almost a bludgeon. 

He grasped tho lightest eud, and whirled it round in his 
hand with extreme satisfaction. 

“ Now,” said Wild, as soon as the high-road was gained, 
“ this seems a nice, quiet spot, so we will wait hero and 
see what turns up.” 

“ What are yeu going to wait for, Mr. Wild ?” 

“ Money,” was the laconic reply. 

“ You are not going to eommit a highway robbery ?” 
“Whynot? Surely you aro not the mau to stick at a 
thing like that 1” 

“But the danger!” 

“ Stuff! Never mind the danger; besides, wo must have 
something to cat and drink. 1 have uo money—you 
any?” 

“ None.” 

“ Very well, then, what else aro wo to do? You would 
not have us starve, would you ?” 

“ This will be the death of me,” said Mr. Noakes, shiver¬ 
ing. “ 1 am sure it will bo the death of me. Why not let 
me go, and allow me to seek my own safety in my own 
fashion ?” 

“ Because I don’t choose to do so! Silence!—hark! I 
can hear something approaching !” 

Mr. Noakes listened, and could hear tho rumbling of 
wheels, and then soon after he perceived in tho distance 
j two nuall twinkling lights. 

“The stagecoach,” said Wild. “Wc must creep back 
I into the shadow of the hedge and let it pass us; it is no 
good for us to think of stopping that.” 

Mr. Noakes was only too glad to shrink back, and, 


crouching down under tho hedge in a dry ditch, they 
waited for the stage coach to pass by. 

On came the huge, lumbering vehicle at a rapid rate, 
and swept past them with a prodigious clatter. 

“ Patience,” muttered Wild. “ Something will come hi 
our way before long—there arc always plenty of people 
Upon this road.” 

Mr. Noakes said nothing. 

As the rumbling sound produced by tho stage coach 
passed away, another sound became audible to his ears. 

This was the rapid beat of horses’ hoofs upon the road. 

Jonathan listened intently for about a moment, and then 
he said: 

“ They are officers!” 

Mr. Noakes uttered a cry of alarm, and made a frantic 
effort to dash through the hedge. 

Jonainan prevented him by roughly seizing hold of his 
arm. 

. “Keep still, you fool!” he said. “What aro you going to 
< ao ?” 

“ Let us fly while we have the chauce!” 

“Nothing of the kind ! Keep still where you are; the 
officers will not dream of our being here, and will pass, 
beyond a doubt.” 

As the approaching troop of horses drew nearer, 
Jonathan Wild’s surmise was proved to be correct. 

They were police officers, and proceeding at a rapid 
gallop. 

They dashed past tho spot where the fugitives were 
concealed, without for a momeut suspecting their presence 
there, and Jonathan Wild had the satisfaction of watch¬ 
ing their retreating forms. 

Mr. Noakes was so full of alarm at having had this 
narrow escape, that he trembled so excessively as to be 
scarcely able to stand. 

Jonathan still kept hold of him, in case he should at¬ 
tempt to run away. 

About a quarter of an hour passed away in perfect 
silence, and then tho quick ear of the thief-taker detected 
a footstep. 

“ Hush !” ho said to his companion. “ There is some 
one coming at last 1 Move or speak at your peril!” 

Some one was walking along the road in the direction 
of Londou. 

It was one man, and ho was whistling some complicated 
tune in a very loud key. 

As he hoard him coming, Jonathan grinned ferociously, 
and clutched tho stick he had taken out of the hedge 
with additional tightness. 

Not dreaming ho was in any danger, the traveller 
walked on with a brisk and confident step. 

At last, Jonathan caught sight of his dusky form. 

He allowed him to pass by the spot where he was con¬ 
cealed without attempting to molest him, but as soon as 
the unfortunate traveller’s back was turned towards him, 
Jonathan rose swiftly and silently to his full height. 

With tho thick stick raised in the air in readiness to 
descend at any moment, Jonathan strode rapidly after the 
traveller. 

Then, when ho was near enough, ho brought the stick 
down with full ioree upon the man’s head. 

He fell as though ho had been struck by lightning, and 
lay in the road on his back perfectly mutionlcss and in¬ 
sensible. 

Jonathan Wild laughed horribly and exultiugly at the 
success ho had met with. 

It was a cowardly, treacherous attack. 

Ho turned round, expecting to see Mr. Noakes just be¬ 
hind him. 

But he was not; tho Governor had never moved from 
his position in the ditch., 

Wild went towards him. 

“ Get up,” he said—“get up at once! Don’t you think 
I did tho job well ?” 

Mr. Noakes shuddered and obeyed the thief-taker’s 
command. 

“Now,” said Wild, “I don’t intend to perform all the 
work! You must take your share of it, or else you shall 
have nono of the profits !” 

“ What do you want mo to do ?” 

“ I’ll show you.” 

Wild half dragged tho Governor along the road until 
the spot where the traveller lay was reached. _ 

“Now,” ho said, “stoop down and pick his pockets— 
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take everything there its of any value. I know you can 
manage that job first rate—you have had plenty of prac¬ 
tice !” 

Mr. Noakes seemed half inclined to disobey Wild's 
commands, but at last, with a dismal groan, ho sank down 
on his knees beside the body. 

The feeling then came over him that the sooner he per-' 
formed his task the better it would be, so he searched in 
all the pockets with great speed. 

There was little to recompense them for their trouble. 

The traveller had only a small amount of money in his 
pockets, and scarcely any article of a valuable nature. 

Jonathan was much enraged when he became aware of 
this, though he affected to be content. 

“Roll the body into the ditch,” he said, “and then it 
will be out of the way. There is not much money, it is 
true, hut still we have sutlieieut to purchase somethiug to 
eat and drink, and that's ail we need trouble about just at 
present. - ’ 

Mr. Noakes roiled the body of the traveller into the 
ditch as Xi ild directed, and then looked up, as though 
waiting for further orders. 

“ Come along !*• cried Jonathan. “ We will now get 
something to eat.'’ 

Doth were ready to sink to the earth from the com¬ 
bined effects of cold and hunger. 

Jonathan walked along the lugh-road for a little dis¬ 
tance, until ho came to a narrow lane which branched off 
from it. 

Down this he turned, and in a little while came to a 
small roadside public-house. 

“Shall you go in here?” asked Mr. Noakes, in some 
alarm. 

“ Yes. Why not ? It is dark, and the chances are a 
thousand to one that we shall not he recognised ; besides, 
there is uo other place that I know of where we are so 
likely to obtain what we want,” 

“ 1 am terrified, Mr. Wild !” 

“ Dut you must ho calm and collected ; if you are not, 
you will ruin all. Take pattern by me 1” 

Wild walked into the public-house with as much un¬ 
concern as anyone possibly could have done. 

His companion crept in after him. 

On the left-hand side of the passage was a largo room, 
in which many persons were assembled. 

With a boldness that almost amounted to recklessness, 
Jonathan walked into this public room and seated himself 
near the fireplace. 

Mr. Noakes sat clown beside hint. 

About a dozen men were seated in various positions, en¬ 
gaged in smoking, drinking, and talking. 

When the two new comers entered, all bent their eyes 
upon them, but they were not able to make out much, 
for the room was only lighted by a few tallow candles, 
which were stuck into sconces and suspended against the 
walls. 

When they sat down, the forms of Wild and his com¬ 
panion were in deep shadow, so there appeared to bo not 
much fear of recognition. 

Wild called for something to eat and drink, and upon 
the articles being placed before them on the table, both 
fell to work so ravenously, that they almost forgot where 
they were. 

As they were finishing their meal they heard some one 
enter the room. 

Looking up, they saw it was a man whose dress showed 
that he was of humble station. 

lie was greeted by several of those present, and seated 
himself in a chair with easy familiarity. 

'* Well, Luke,” said one of the guests, “ what is the latest 
news—anything particular ?” 

“Well yes, ii it's true, and J believe it is.” 

“What has happened then ?” 

“ Why last night Jonathan Wild escaped from Newgate. 
The Governor of the prison has disappeared, and it is sup¬ 
posed that they are both together.” 

Mr. Noakes dropped his knife and fork and seemed to 
be gasping for breath. 

Wild dealt him a savage kick when he saw him thus 
lose his self-control. 

The man who had been called Luke continued. 

“It seems very mysterious how Jonathan Wild escaped, 
but the particulars have not been properly made known. 
One comfort is, they have got upon the rascal's track, 


and he is almost certain to be captured before morn¬ 
ing.” 

“I am glad of that,” said one of the guests, “for 
Jonathan Wild deserves hanging a thousand times 
over!” 

“So he does—and look you, I have had it from good 
authority, that he has been tracked to this neighbourhood. 
He is supposed to be hiding somewhere close at hand, 
and the police are out searching in ail directions. A 
party of officers stopped and questioned me not long ago. 
They were on their way to the inn here. I shouldn’t 
wonder if they don’t make a call.” 

Just at that moment the trampling of horses’ feet 
outside reached the ears of all present, and Luke said: 

“ Ah! Here they are ! I thought they would pay this 
place a visit—not that I suppose the men they want aro 
here though!” 

CHAPTER DVI. 

BLUESKIX AND JACK SllKBRAUD ESCAPE FROM THE 

DUNGEON, AND DISCOVER T11E PEACE WHERE EDU- 

WOKT11 BESS IS CONFINED. 

The attack which had been made by Grimm’s banditti 
upon Dlueskin and Jack Sheppard was so sudden and 
unexpected, that it to some extent deprived them of the 
power to think, and it was not until they found themselves 
the inmates of a dungeon beneath the ruined castle that 
they fully realised their position. 

After this, their lirst care was to ascertain whether 
either of them had been wounded, and they were rejoiced 
to find that they were not hurt. 

“Should you think we are on the right track?” said 
Jack Sheppard, coolly. “Do you think these are the 
rascals that killed Ned Cantle and carried Edgworth Less 
away ?” 

“ I have no doubt they are,” replied Dlueskin “ Ned 
described them as banditti, and this is evidently their 
secret haunt.” 

“ Dut there might be two gangs of them!” 

“ So there might; but you must not forget the signal 
that we saw fluttering from that loophole in the turret; 
there is some prisoner conlined there, and my conviction 

is, that it is Edgworth Dess.” 

“ Then,” said Jack, resolutely, “it won’t be very long 
before she is set at liberty.” 

Dlueskin laughed. 

“ Stone walls and strong doors are no good to confine 
you with, Jack !” he said. “ You think nothing of them ! 
I suppose you look upon it as perfectly easy to make au 
escape from this dungeon?” 

“Certainly I do! Here are two of us, unfettered, and 
with all our weapons about us. Why, we could have the 
place down in a very little while ! ’ 

“ Au escape from this place,” said Dlueskin, “ seems in¬ 
significant- enough in comparison with an escape from 
Newgate under such circumstances as you managed to 
escape.” 

“ Decidedly. Dut let us turn the whole of our attention 
to considering what we had better do. Something seems 
to tel] me that Edgworth Dess is a prisoner above, and I 
am impatient for the moment to come when I shall see 
her once more.” 

“We had Letter wait, I think, until the night is further 
advanced. The banditti then will probably have retired 
to rest, or else have set out upon some excursion.” 

“ I hope the latter.” 

“So do I; but let us make as good an examination of 
this dungeon as we can, and find out which is the weakest 
part of it.” 

Dlueskin and Jack Sheppard, in no way daunted by 
their situation, made a rigid examination of the cell. 

The walls were of massive stone, and sj strong and 
solid did they seem to be, that Jack shook his head and 
turned away. 

The dungeon was lighted by a single loophole high 
up in the wall, and so narrow that not even Jack 
Sheppard could have squeezed his slender form through 

it. 

They vzere thus driven to the door as the only route by 
which they could hope to escape. 

This was of great strength, and strongly studded with 
iron rivets: and when it had bee*" 'dosed they heard tho 
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banditti turn the key in the lock, shoot two bolts into 
their sockets, and place a heavy bar across the door. 

“ We shall have a little hard work to do,” said Jack 
Sheppard, “ but the door will yield before us; I have no 
doubt of that. Wo will wait an hour or two longer before 
wo commence operations.” 

Accordingly the two friends seated themselves upon a 
rude kind of stone bench that was iu the dungeon, and 
talked over their future prospects. 

In that subterranean place no sound of any kind from 
above reached their ears, so they were unable to discover 
whether the banditti had retired to rest, or whether ihey 
had sallied forth into the forest. 

At last Jack Sheppard found himself unablo> any 
longer to control his patience, and, rising to his feet, ho 
commenced an attack upon the door with a strong clasp 
knife. 

Blueskin seconded his efforts, and it soon became evident 
that wh.it they intended to do was to cut a hole in the 
lower part of the door just large enough to allow them 
to creep through. 

That this would be a work of time was quite certain, 
but still they persevered aud continued at their task with 
a great amount of energy. 

A,t last, one vigorous blow was sufficient to knock the 
square piece out of the door, and then there was no 
obstacle between them and freedom. 

They crept through quickly, and then paused to listen. 

All was very still and very dark, and they had some 
difficulty in groping about and finding the stoue stair¬ 
case. 

Having done so, they began to ascend it, aud reached 
the top without experiencing any interruption. 

At the top of the stairs, however, was another door—a 
very strong one, yet not quite so strong as the one which 
guarded the dnugeou. 

Jack Sheppard passed his hands rapidly over this door 
and felt a lock. 

Ho considered it was quite possible that this was 
the only means by which it was secured, so, taking liis 
clasp knife from his pocket, he set to work to remove the 
screws. 

This occupied him about half an hour, hut at the end 
of that time the lock came off iu his hand. 

With a beating heart he tried the dour, and, to his joy, 
found that it ivould open. 

They stepped out into the ruins instantly, and had then- 
object simply been to make their escape they could have 
done so with very little trouble. 

But first of all they had to find their way to the turret 
in which they believed Edgworth Bess was confiued, and 
after that to release her. 

They had nothing whatever to guide them, so they took 
their course through the mine at perfect random, until 
suddenly they stopped upon hearing the murmur of many 
voices. 

They listened and then crept nearer. 

“ The rascals are enjoying themselves !” said Jack 
Sheppard. “ 1 wonder which is the way to the turret. 
If we can find it, and if it is not too strongly guarded, all 
will be well.” 

“Let us leave this spot,” said Blueskin ; “ we can do 
no good by lingering here, and we are running extra 
danger.” 

u What had we better do ?” 

“I should advise that we take the nearest way into 
tho forest; because when we are there we shall be able 
to see just where tho turret is situated and to make our 
way towards it.” 

•Let us do so, then.” 

Creeping forward with as much silence as they could, 
Dlueskin aud Jack Sheppard endeavoured to find tho way 
out of the ruins. 

In a few minutes they saw before them a low, strong- 
. looking arch, through which they could see tho trees in 
the forest. 

They were just about to pass through it, when Blne- 
6kiu seized Jack suddenly by the arm aud drew him 
back. 

There was no need for him to explain his motive for 
this sudden proceeding—the necessity of it became apparent 
at. once. 

A Juan, carrying a musket in a very slovenly manner 
over his shoulder, passed slowly by the archway. 


He only remained in sight a moment, and then Blueskiu 
asked: 

“ What shall wo do with him ?” 

“ Wo must manage to dispose of him quietly somehow 
or other!” returned Jack, “j Let us keep in tho shade aud 
get a little closer.” 

They were only able to advance a few steps when the 
man appeared again. 

It was evident from this that ho had not far to go 
backwards and forwards. 

Indeed, the probability is, that he was only placed thero 
to guard the archway, and ha was walking up and down 
iu order to overcome the severe cold. 

As soon as he was out of sight again, our friends took 
the opportunity of getting a little closer. 

When the archway was reached, Blueskin touched his 
companion on the arm and said: 

“ Leave the rascal to me—I will settle him!” 

“ You must do it silently, then—it you make tho least 
noise an alarm will be given.” 

“ I know all about that, do not bo afraid.” 

Blueskin placed himself in readiness to carry out his 
purpose. 

Then the sentinel appeared. 

Blueskin dashed forward with great suddenness, ami 
struck him a violent blow with his clenched fist. 

So well was it delivered that tho man fell to tho 
ground without so much as a groan escaping from his 
lips. 

“ Cleverly managed,” said Jack. “ That is ouo obstacle 
less we have got to contend against.” 

“ Bo cautious—there may be other men about! We 
must not bo seeu.” 

“All is well!” replied Bluoskiu. “Quick!—this 

way!” 

He hastened towards the trees as he spoke, aud having 
reached them, he paused. 

It was a dark night, and it was only with great difficulty 
that they were able to see about them. 

Tho ruins of the castle rose up, however, above all 
surrounding objects, and after gazing for a little while 
they were able to perceive the turret. 

Having made it. out, they crept cautiously onwards, 
keeping their eyes fixed upon it as long as they were able, 
and then trusting to themselves to keep in tho proper 
direction. 

Upon approaching the base of the turret, the sounds of 
revelry which had before reached their ears again made 
themselves heard. 

“ We are close to where they are carousing,” said Jack 
Sheppard. “ Be cautious !” 

“ I am; but, from the appearaucu of the place, I can’t 
help thiuking that tho only means by which the turret 
can be reached will be by passing through the room where 
the banditti are assembled.” 

“ But that is simply impossible.” 

“ I am aware of it.” 

“ Then we must think of something else. Lookup! 
Do you see that breach in tho wall above ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, if we reach that, don’t you think we should 
tnanago to gain the turret ?” 

“ It is quite possible.” “•» 

“Let us try, then, and speedily, for it is our only chance. 
If we linger mueli longer, morning will be upon us.” 

Upon making a closer inspection of the premises, our 
friends came to the identical place where Edgworth Bess 
and Crazy Carl had descended. 

The edge of the roof was a little above their reach as 
they btood, but, giving a vigorous leap, they managed 
to grasp it with their hands, and theu to draw themselves 
up. 

Climbing the roof, they reached tho wall, and along this 
they trod swiftly, aud gained tho ruiued chamber with 
little trouble. 

Now, however, they were at a loss how to proceed, for 
the door opening upon the staircase was situate in a dark 
corner, and for some time it eluded their observation. 

Blueskin discovered if, and uttered a cry of satisfac¬ 
tion. 

They found, however, that it was firmly fastened, for, 
after the escape of Crazy Carl and Edgworth Bess, 1 ha 
bandit chief had been at great pains to have it thoroughly 
I secured. 
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After having accomplished so much, it was not likely 
that Jack Sheppard would suffer himself to he daunted hy 
this obstacle, and so, speaking in an encouraging voice 
to his comrade, ho set to work upon it with as much vigour 
and determination as he had used in his attack on the 
door ©f the dungeon. 

Although they worked hard, quite an hour elapsed 
before the door yielded to their efforts. 

Then, passing through it, they found themselves on 
the stone staircase, and they began to ascend it without 
hesitation. 

They suffered great inconvenience from the want of a 
light, for the staircase was involved in almost pitch 
darkness, and they had to grope their way upwards hy the 
sense of touch .alone. 

There were narrow loop-holes here and there, hut the 
night was so dark that they were scarcely of any service, 
and they would have been ignorant «f their existence, 
except that the sky, as seen through them, was of a 
lighter tint than the wails themselves. 

Believing that he had now accomplished his task, and 
that in a few moments more he should rejoin Edgworth 
Bess, from whom he had been so long separated, Jack 
Sheppard could hardly restrain his impatience. 

He bounded up the steps at a speed which Blueskin was 
totally unable to keep up with, nor did he pause until his 
further progress was barred hy a door. 

That doer was the one leading into the turret chamber 
in which Edgworth Bess was conlined. 

Jack paused before it, and his heart heat so quickly and 
bo painfully, that he was unable to move or speak. 

In this condition he was found by Blueskin a moment 
afterwards. 

“House up. Jack! We have succeeded up to the 
present moment far better than we could possibly have 
hoped for—indeed, our success alarms me !” 

“ This door,” said Jack—“ try it! I have hot dared to 
do so! Tell me whether it is fast ?” 

Blueskin tried the door, and found it iirm, but he dis¬ 
covered that tho fastenings were all on the side on which 
lie stood. 

There were two bolts, a massive bar, and a ponderous 
lock : the last, however, was without a key. 

“Jack,”said Blueskin, “before we do anymore, I will 
knock. Perhaps we shall get a reply—perhaps we shall 
know who it is on the other side of this door.” 


CHAPTER I)VII. 

JACK SHEPPARD AND BLUESKIN LIBERATE EDGWORTH 

BESS, AND OLD GRIMM SETS 1'IKE TO THE RUINED 

CASTLE. 

That night, so eventful to Blueskin and Jack Sheppard 
was a most distressful one to Edgworth Bess. 

At one time she indulged in the hope that deliverance 
was at hand, and that in a little while she should be freed 
from her captivity, but as hour after hour passed away 
without the occurrence of anything unusual, her hopes 
grew faiuter and fainter, until at last they died out 
altogether. 

Throwing herself upon the rude couch, sho fell into 
a strange, dreamy state, half-waking, half-sleeping. 

From this she was aroused hy a knocking at her door. 

She started up and listened for a repetition of the sound, 
for, not unnaturally, sho supposed that her fancy had 
deceived her. 

The knocking was repeated. 

Almost suffocating with joy, she hurried to the door, 
and, placing her lips close to it, said : 

“ Who is there ?” 

The voice was faint and almost inarticulate, but Jack 
Sheppard heard her speak, and he rapped encouragingly 
upon the woodwork. 

“ Wc are here,” he said—“ Blueskin and myself. We 
have come to set you at liberty.” 

With a cry of joy, Edgworth Boss burst into tears, ar.d 
then, quite overcome, sank down upon the floor of the 
chamber. 

The energy and skill which Jack had beforo exhibited 
were as nothing in comparison with this efforts he now made. 

Blueskin seconded him in a most able manner. 

The rusty bolts were withdrawn from their sockets 
the ponderous iron bar was removed, and nothing rc- 
swiined but the lock. 


As this was fixed on the outer side, Jack Sheppard 
knew that the quickest, as well as the most noiseless way 
to remove it, was by taking out the screws. 

One by one he removed them, and then, flinging open 
the door, he rushed in. 

While her friends were at work upon the door, Edg¬ 
worth Bess had regained her courage. 

She had risen to her feet, and as soon as Jack Sheppard 
entered she sprang forward, and the next moment found 
herself tightly clasped in his embrace. 

For a brief space of time nothing was remembered or 
thought of except that they were once more united. 

Their happiness, however, was destined to be of brief 
duration. 

B'ueskin touched Jack upon the shoulder, and said: 

“ Be on your guard, but keep silence—some one is 
coming!” 

A cry of alarm almost escaped the lips of Edgworth 
Bess, but, with great presence of mind, she suppressed 
it. 

Jack listened, and he heard plainly enough that some-’ 
one was ascending the stairs. 

“ The alarm has been given !” he said. 

“I fear so!” replied Blueskin. “They have either 
discovered the man I knocked down, or else they have 
heard us opening this door.” 

“ What is to bo done ?” 

“Wc must defend ourselves to the best of our ability.” 

Blueskin strode to the door as he spoke, and took hold 
of the heavy iron bar. 

He stood with this in his hands, waiting for the person 
who was coming to complete his ascent. 

Almost immediately he caught sight of the figuro of a 
man, whose features were revealed hy the small hand- 
lamp he was carrying. 

He was recognised hy him as the one who had takc-n 
j the lead in the attack that had been made upon them at 
[ sunset. 

It was Grimm, the bandit chief. 

Blueskin drew back so as to avoid being seen, and 
Grimm, who had been drinking deeply, camo slowly and 
Staggeringly up the stairs. 

From his manner, it would almost seem that he was 
about to pay some ordinary visit, aud not that au alarm 
had been raised, or that he had any idea his prisoners 
were escaping. 

This was a doubtful point, however, and Blueskin 
determined to run no risks. 

He waited till the bandit chief had almost reached tho 
topmost step, and then, holding the iron bar in both 
hands, he rushed forward with it, and struck him with 
the end full in the breast. 

Grimm uttered a loud shout, and made frantic efforts to 
preservo his balance, hut in vain, and he fell backward 
down the winding staircase with a crashing sound that 
was appalling. 

“That was an effectual blow,” said Blueskin, “hut I 
am afraid it will do us as much harm as good. The wholo 
of the banditti in the ruins now will be aware that some¬ 
thing amiss is going forward.” 

“Never mind,” said Jack Sheppard, “wo will fight 
them all; they are cowardly wretches, and scarcely worthy 
to he our opponents.” 

“ I am afraid you will find our position more dangerous 
than you think.” 

“ Let us fly!” said Edgworth Bess,—“ let us leave this 
hateful place at ouce, while we have the chance.!—I can 
show you the way.” 

“That is good advice,” said Blueskin ; “we can do no 
good by remaining here.” 

All three now prepared to descend tho staircase, but 
before they had gone down many steps they heard loud 
cries from below, and then the sound of many feet rush¬ 
ing up tho steps. 

“ "We must retreat!” said Blueskin. “ While we are in 
the chamber above wo shall be able to defend ourselves, 
but hero our position is much worse.” 

Jack saw this, and did not hesitate to turn back. 

“ Get your pistols ready,” he said,—“ it will be a sharp 
touch, no doubt.” 

“All right! Mind that you place Edgworth Bess where 
she will be out of danger.” 

Jack did so, aud then rejoined his old comrade, who 
steed calmly at the top of the stairs with the iron bar is ’ 
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his hand which had already done him such a good ser¬ 
vice. 

The banditti were pouring up in a tumultuous throng ; 
they could hear them plainly, but as yet they were not in 
sight, though the probability was that in another moment 
at the most they would be. 

“ It we can only take them by surprise,” said Jack, 
rapidly, “ as you took the first one, we shall do well; but, 
then, that bar, though good against one man, would be 
useless against many.” 

“ "What do you propose, then ?” 

“ In yonder corner 1 have just seen a couch. There is 
a mattress upon it. Let us both seize that, and, as soon 
as the banditti appear, fling it down upon them ; rely upon 
it, they ■null lose their balance!” 

Blueskin approved of this scheme, and placed the iron 
bar where he could readily take hold of it again. 

Jack Sheppard dragged the mattress off the couch, and 
Blueskin assisted him to cany it to the door. 

Just as they had it in readiness the banditti ap¬ 
peared. 

Jack’s intention was to take the banditti by surprise, 
and he fully succeeded. 

They could not imagine what on earth it was that was 
coming down upon them. 

As Jack had prophesied, it threw them off their 
balance,, and all the more easily because they could not 
make out what it was that was attacking them.' 

They were rank cowards at heart, and their terror 
now was very great indeed. 

All the lot disappeared from our friends’ view with a 
rapidity that seemed magical. 

Having once lost their balance, they tried vainly to re¬ 
cover it. 

Such a horrible din as was caused by their rapid descent 
had never been heard before. 

Their bodies bumped on the stone steps and against 
the walls in a manner that was really dreadful to listen 
to, while a chorus of oaths, and shrieks, and yells came 
from their lips. 

Despite the imminent danger in which they stood, our 
two friends could scarcely forbear a smile. 

But the time for aetion had arrived. 

“ Now,” said Blueskin, “we must take this opportunity 
to descend.” 

Once more they began to go down the steps, and once 
more they were compelled to retreat. 

The repulse they had met with, so far from dishearten¬ 
ing the banditti, produced an opposite effect. 

The bruises and the other injuries they had received 
worked them up into a fit of the most ungovernable 
rage. 

Furious with passion, they all scrambled to their feet, 
and rushed up the stairs again, in the heat of their anger 
vowing and declaring to slay them all upon the spot. 

For the same reason as before, it was thought prudent 
to retreat. 

As they got higher up the staircase, the rage of the 
banditti abated. 

S Still, they would not forego tho.ir intention. 

Having met with such great success, caused our friends 
to feel a great deal of confidence. 

They resolved to change their tactics, and stood on the 
threshold of the turret chamber with a pistol in each 
hand. 

As soon as the dark forms of the bandits appeared 
round the angle of tho staircase, they fired all four 
weapons simultaneously. 

They produced an immediate and decided effect, hut 
still some more furious than the rest continued to press 
upwards. 

A hand-to-hand conflict with these seemed inevitable, 
yet Bhieskin wished to avoid it if he could. 

Those banditti who continued to ascend returned the 
volley with great promptitude, and then, although ho 
almost despaired of success, Blueskin picked up the iron 
bar in both hands, and flung it lengthways at them. 

The manner in which the mass of metal earned the 
banditti before it was terrible. 

Down they went, and this time more severely injured 
than at first. 

For the last time, Blueskin, Jack Sheppard, and 
Edgworth Bess ran down the stairease, and then they were 
brought to a standstill from another reason. 


Up the spiral staircase, as up some huge chimney, there 
came dense volumes of blinding, suffocating smoke, the 
heat of which increased with great rapidity. 

“They have lighted a fire at the bottom of the stair¬ 
case,” said Jack Sheppard, “and there seems draught 
enough to make it roar like a furnace! What is to bo 
done ?” 

“ There is a door a little lower down, through which 
we can escape!” 

“We know it,” said Blueskin. “We made our way 
through it a little while ago.” 

“Come on, then!” said Jack Sheppard. “The longer 
we stop the worse the smoke will he.” 

It second the height of madness to continue to descend 
the jftai-iease, yet our friends well knew that they had no 
other resource ; they must either make a bold rush for it 
now, or else perish miserably in the flames. 

By Jack’s directions, Edgworth Bess placed a portion of 
her dress over her face, so as to keep out the smoke as 
much as possible, while Blueskin and himself adopted tho 
same precaution. 

The pungent smoke, however, confused them beyond 
measure. 

They gasped for breath and reeled. 

Once or twice they narrowly escaped a fall. 

_ They had nothing hut the sense of touch to aid them in 
discovering the door. 

It was impossible t© see more than a few inches before 

them. 

And as they went lower and lower, the heat increased 
to an insupportable degree, and then the long-tongued 
llainos made their appearanee. 

Further progress now seemed impossible, and all three 
felt a powerful impulse to turn and fly. 

It was certain, if they remained where they now stood, 
they would be scorched to death. 

Their situation now was alarming to a degree, and they 
were beginning to despair, when Blueskin suddenly cried 
out: 

“ Here is tho door •” 

They rushed quickly in the direction from which his 
voice proceeded, and in another second passed through 
the door. 

They were severely scorched by the process, but still 
they felt that they were for the time being comparatively 
safe. 

The flames began to pour fiercely through the open 
door into the room, so Blueskin closed it. 

This would check the progress of the flames for a few 
moments, and by that time they hoped they should ho out 
of danger. 

To their alarm and horror, however, they discovered 
that the floor of the apartment which they had gained was 
so hot as to make it almost impossible for them to walk 
upon it. 

In the distance could ho seGn the breach in the wall 
through which they had entered, and, believing that this 
offered them their sole chance of escape, they ran towards 

it. 

Upon reaching it they looked down, and were unablo to 
see anything hut a mass of flames and smoke beneath. 

The distance to the ground Was considerable, and it 
seemed impossible to reach it. 

What astonished Blueskin and Jack was the rapidity 
with which the flames had spread. 

Had they lenown all, their astonishment would liavo 
ceased. 

In anticipation of the time when tho oiul of his eareer 
should come, the bandit chief had caused many of the 
chambers in the ruin to he filled with the most eonbu&tiblo 
materials he could obtain. 

His intention was, that should he find things going 
against him, he would set fire to the place, and so bring 
about tin destruction of as many of his enemies as he 
could. 

But ho had never resolved to do this until driven to it 
in the last extremity. 

On the present occasion, however, he suffered his passion 
to get the better of his reason. 

When ho reached the bottom of the stairs, after being 
lm-rled down by the blow with the iron bar, lie lay 
several moments quite insensible. 

Fain, however, quickly brought him hack to life, and 

then, literally maddened with rage, he sprang to Lia feet 
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and set lire to the inflammable materials he had been at 
so much trouble to collect. 

When he saw the rapid and fierce progress of the flames, 
his passion cooled, reason returned to him, aud he re¬ 
gretted that he had been so precipitate. 

But it was too late. 

No mortal power could possibly quench the fire, and it 
increased in fury every instant. 


CHAPTER DVIII. 

lil.UESKIN, JACK SllElTAKD, AND EDO WORTH IS ESS ESCAPE 

FROM TI1E IS AN PITS’ ST KONG 110 LI > AND EMBARK. FOR 

ENGLAND. 

Truly was the position of our three friends a most peril¬ 
ous one. 

When they looked down and saw the flames raging so 
fiercely beneath them, they instinctively turned back with 
the intention of retreating and seeking some other mode 
of escape. 

Put {ho lire, which was raging with the utmost fury 
underneath, had attacked the lloor. 

The boards were now literally red hot, and the flames 
shot up between them with increasing fierceness. 

It was quite clear that it would be impossible to recross 
the chamber to the door by which they had entered it. 

Not only was the heat terrific, but the state of the floor 
was such, that the least additional weight pressing upon 
it would lave the effect of carrying it in with one crash. 

“ We must escape this way,” said Jack Sheppard ; “and 
if wo are quick I fancy it may be done. We must either 
try it, or else remain here and bo burnt to death. 1 will 
drop down on to tho wall first, you hand Edgworth Bess 
to me, and then follow with all the speed you can.” 

It looked like certain death to make the attempt which 
Jack Sheppard proposed, still Plueskin thought that if it 
was their fate to be consumed among the ruins of that 
ancient building, the evout might as well take place while 
they were trying to escape as while they were standing 
win ro they were. 

After he had spoken, Jack Sheppard lost not a moment 
in lowering himself on to the wall. 

Edgworth Bess was liauded down to him in safety, and 
I'dneskin followed quickly. 

All three stood upon that broad stone wall. 

Elaines were around them on every side, and curling 
about their feet. 

The stone wall was heated to such a degree, that, they 
could scarcely bear to stand upon it. 

“ Quick!’ cried Jack. “ Follow me ! I will lead the way. 
If we are speedy, I fancy even now that all will be well !” 

Jack did not think so, but lie spoke thus in order to 
inspire his companions with as much courage as he could. 

They ran hastily along the wall, and as they got still 
further from the window through which they had escaped, 
the heat aud fury of the flames much abated. 

As we have stated in a former chapter, this stone wall 
led to some small out-buildiugs, which were at no great 
height from the ground. 

The roofs of these, were not in the least injured by the 
fire, which had not spread so far, therefore our friends 
were able to slip down them aud reach the ground with 
very little difficulty ami danger. 

All were more or less scorched and blistered by the fire, 
but, the injuries they had received were comparatively 
frilling, and a feeling of deep thankfulness came over 
their hearts at once more finding themselves on firm 
ground beneath the open sky. 

Put they were not destined to get off so easily as they 
imagined. 

There was a shout and a sudden rush of footsteps, and 
then the bamlit chief with three of his men appeared sud¬ 
denly before them. 

t!ilimn was furious with rage, and rushed forward to 
commence the attack, calling loudly upon his followers to 
keep close behind him. 

Edgwerth Bess uttered a scream, and then swooned 
as soon as she caught, sight of the new comers. 

Plueskin placed her on the ground beside him, and then 
a furious .struggle commenced. 

Put Jack Sheppard and Plueskin were more than a 
match for four cowardly German rascals, and they laid 
about them with great vigour aud determination. 


The conflict was sharp hut short. 

When it was over, tho bandit chief and his three fol¬ 
lowers lay stretched upon the ground. 

Both our friends had been wounded, but not seriously. 

They bound up their hurts, and then bent over Edg¬ 
worth Bess, who began to show signs of returning con¬ 
sciousness. 

So anxious was he to get clear of the place, that Blue- 
skin did not wait for her to completely recover, as she 
probably would have done in the course of ajfew moments, 
but picked her up in his arms and hastened off into the 
forest. 

Jack Sheppard followed, so as to be in readiness should 
the bandits make a further attack upon them. 

Put they were unmolested. 

After going some little distance, Plueskin paused. 

lie had the will to go further, but his strength was not 
sufficient for the task; besides, the wound which be bad 
received in one of his arms pained him exceedingly. 

By this time Edgworth Bess was in full pessession of 
her senses, and when Plueskin put her down, she was 
able To stand without assistance. 

Actuated by one impulse, which they found themselves 
uuablo to resist, all three turned their eyes in the direction 
of the burning building. 

The fire was now at its height. 

The flames encircled the old ruin in every part, and 
shot up into tho sky, illuminating every object for miles 
around with startling brilliancy. 

It so chanced that they had halted in that glade in 
which so good a view of the whole edifice could be obtained, 
so that the spectacle upon which they gazed was grand in 
the extreme. 

There is a species of fascination connected with a con¬ 
flagration on a grand scale which few are able to resist, 
and our three friends stood gazing upon tho burning 
castle as though they were riveted to the earth. 

The flames broke out of tho little loophole from which 
Edgworth Bess had gazed out upon the forest for so many 
hours, and from the manner in which the turret rocked at 
its foundations, it was pretty evident that it would fall iu 
the course of a few moments. 

'They waited for this event iu the most breathless 
snqpcii.se. 

At last, with a terrific crash, the turret fell. 

For a few seconds it appeared to have tho effect of 
extinguishing the fire, hut directly afterwards it broke 
forth with redoubled fury. 

Then, one after another, the walls full, and in less than 
half an hour there was nothing left of the bandits’ strong- 
bold except a mass of smouldering rubbish. 

“ That is over,” said Jack. 

“ Yes,” returned Blueskin. “I never saw destruction 
so complete. We have certainly done good service in 
destroying such a herd of rascals.” 

“ There is an end of them now. beyond doubt. But 
where is the boy who was with us?” 

Blueskin uttered a cry. 

“ In the hurry and confusion I forgot all about him!” 

“ So did I.” 

“ lie has perished, then, beyond a doubt. I shall 
always reproach myself for this !” 

“ 1 am at a loss now to imagine how it was that we 
could possibly forget him.” 

“ It is all over uow. You may depend he must by this 
time be burned to a cinder." 

Just as he spoke, a slight rustling among the bushes 
attracted tho attention of all three, and then, to their 
surprise aud joy, the deformed bey appeared before 
the.ui. 

lie seemed badly scorched aud burnt, aud he was 
literally begrimed with smoke. 

To all appearance, however, he had received but little 
injury. 

“By what chance did you escape?” asked Blueskin. 

“ We had just come to the conclusion that you had 
perished !’’ 

“I had a narrow escape,” was the reply, given with a 
shudder. “I had lost all hope, when suddenly tho 
action of the fire threw down one of tho walls of tho 
chambers in which i was confined. I gave one rush 
through the ilames, and managed to escape.” 

“ You were fortuuate.” 

“1 was; and now, what is your pleasure ? If you will 
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take my ad vices you veil 1 getaway from this as quickly as 
you can.” 

“ We intend to do so, and you shall be once more our 
guide.” 

“To what place?” 

“ To Amsterdam; and when we arrive there, rest 
assured you shall be well rewarded for all the danger and 
trouble you have gone through.” 

11 Shall I take you the nearest way ?” 

"Yes, by all means.” 

“ The road is rough.” 

“Never mind. It will suit us all the better if it is un¬ 
frequented." 

The boy nodded his head, and at once took up a posi¬ 
tion in advance, and upon a signal from Blueakin he began 
to lead the way. 

“Where shall we go now, Blueskin ?” asked „ack 
Sheppard. “ What shall we do ?” 

“ I should recommend a return to England. I fancy, 
after all, we shall be safer there than in any other place. 

No. 107.— Blueskin. 


You must not forget that wo have a reckoning to 
settle with Jonathan Wild.” 

“ I don’t forget,” said Jack Sheppard ; “ but first there 
is Edgworth Bess to be attended to. When we are over 
there, we shall be able to watch the course of events, and 
if I can see her in full possession of her rights, the one 
purpose of my life will be achieved.” 

“ And mine,” said Blueskin. 

“ But will it not he very dangerous to return to Eng¬ 
land ?” said Edgworth Bess, trembling as she thought of 
Jonathan Wild. 

“ Surely no more dangerous than it seems to be here.” 

“ Perhaps not. I can assure you I have no wish 
to stay, for I have not known a moment’s peace or 
happiness since my arrival.” 

“We shall be better off in England,” said Jack Shep¬ 
pard, “ and I fancy, if we are only careful, we shall b ! 
easily able to keep out of the way of the officers.” 

After much moro conversation, it was eventually agreed 
upon that they should proceed to Amsterdam, aud then 
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find out by what means they could secretly reach Eng- | 
land. 

Their journey was a long and toilsome one. for the road 
was very rough, but they contented themselves with the 
reflection that it would save several miles. 

Without any incident happeuing to call for special 
remark, they arrived at their destination late on fol¬ 
lowing night. ir 

The poor widow was much rejoiced to see her only son 
return in safety, for his lengthened absence had filled her 
with the greatest alarm. 

Edgworth Bess was almost prostrated with fatigue. 

At the little inn, however, they met with every accom¬ 
modation, and it was deemed advisable to remain there for 
several days—at any rate, until they had all thoroughly 
recovered from their exhaustion. 

This was evidently the wisest thing that could be dene. 

The few days of their sojourn at this inn were the hap¬ 
piest that Jack and Edgworth Bess had passed for a long 
time, and they almost dreaded the hour to come when 
they would have to sot out for Eugland. 

To have token a passage in one of the ordinary ves¬ 
sels plying between the ports of London and Amsterdam 
would have been nothing short of insanity, and when he 
came to make the trial, Blueskin discovered that they 
would have very great difficulty indeed in getting over 
to England secretly. 

As there was no great hurry, and as they were perfectly 
comfortable and apparently safe in their present quarters, 
they resolved to wait until a chance presented itself. 

In this manner several weeks elapsed, and in the end, 
Blueskin managed to make-terms with a fisherman who 
owned a good-sized boat. 

He agreed to take them some night, and land them on 
the coast of Essex. 

For this servioe the fisherman demanded fivo hundred 
thalers, which, after having paid the landlady and rewarded 
her son, was almost all the money they had left. 

They were compelled, however, to agree to his terms, 
for it seemed to he their only chance of getting back. 

All was arranged in a short space of time, and one dark, 
rainy night the three fugitives got on board of tho fisher¬ 
man's boat. 

It was a frail old vessel, and seemed scarcely seaworthy, 
although the owner of it assured them that it was strong 
enough to weather a heavier storm than they were at all 
likely to have on their voyage. 

With this assurance they were compelled to content 
themselves, although they had many misgivings. 

The large sail was hoisted, and the little craft stood out 
to sea without the occurrence of any accident, and this 
inspired the three fugitives with a little more confidence. 


CHAPTER DIX. 

UI.UESKIN, JACK SHEPPARD, AND EDGWORTH EESS REACH 
LONDON IN SAFETY. 

With a heavy, rolling movement, the fishing-boat made 
its way over the rough waves iu the directiou of the shores 
of England. 

The motion was exceedingly unpleasant; and when 
they got farther out to sea our friends’ fears returned, for 
they fancied every moment that the vessel would 
founder. 

But it kept above tho water bravely; and at length, 
after a most tedious passage, during which nothing of auy 
particular interest occurred, the coast of England cat***' in 
sight.. 

Blueskin directed tho captain of the boat to put til cm 
ashore on some lonely part of the coast ot Essex, where 
there was little likelihood of their arrival being noticed. 

This was an easy enough matter, and eventually tho 
lumbering craft was brought to an anchor at a spot from 
which no habitation or human being could be discerned. 

As be bad fulfilled Ins contract, Blueskin paid tho 
fisherman the five hnmlred thalers which he had pro- 
niBed him, itod they were landed in a little boat. 

“ 1 am glad wo have reached thus far in safety,’'said 
Blueskin, as he led the way in a direct line from tho sea; 
“and if we can only manage to gain London without 
being recognised by anyone, I think wo shall have little 
to fear.” 

“It will bo difficult,” said Jack Sheppard. 


“It will bo toilsome, for we shall have to perform the 
whole journey on foot. It would never do for us to 
travel in any public conveyance.” 

“Certainly not.” 

“ An*l on foot we are less likely to be taken notice of.” 

This was true enough, and the only obstacle iu the way 
was that the distance to London was very great, and it 
was questionable whether Edgworth Bess was equal to 
walking so many miles. 

She expressed her willingness to make the attempt, and 
so they travelled onwards. 

Knowing pretty well in what direction his destination 
lay, Blueskin avoided tho high-road, and, as far as ho was 
able to do so, took Lis course in a straight line. 

They broke their journey by halting at lonely roadside 
public-houses, where they obtained rest and refreshment. 

A great change had taken place in the appearance of our 
three friends, and there was little fear of their being 
recognised by auyonc, save thoso who were exceedingly 
familiar with them, and this made it all the more easy for 
them to adopt a disguise. 

No incident of any land befel them on their way to 
London ; and at last, when they entered the great metro¬ 
polis, weary and footsore, Blueskin wisely determined to 
make a stay iu some place where he was not known; and 
he trusted, by the use of a few precautions, to be able to 
keep their identity a secret. 

There were many places in London where Blueskin and 
Jack Sheppard would have met with a hearty reception 
and been carefully concealed; but if they had gone to one 
of these places, it would have been necessary for them to 
disclose themselves, and they were unwilling to do this to 
a single being. 

They walked through the streets of London one dark 
night, Blneskin leading the way towards Westminster, 
for in this locality he believed he should be able to find 
the kind of shelter that he required. 

He was not mistaken. 

Iu one of thoso quiet, dismal streets which aro to be 
found at this day in the neighbourhood, they obtained 
lodgings, and satisfied the landlady’s scruples about 
references by paying her a month's rent iu advance. 

Here they settled down, resolved to watch the progress 
of events, and to be prepared to take advantage of any 
favourable accident that might occur. 

They kept closo within doors for three Jays; and as 
they had not been disturbed during that time, they felt 
more than ever sure that their return was uuknown and 
unsuspected. 

On the following night they resolved to sally forth in 
quest of information, and so, wrapping themselves closely 
in large cloaks, they ’strode off in the direction of the 
city. 

“ I don’t think we need fear much in the way of recog¬ 
nition,” said Blueskin to Jack, “so I should like for us to 
go into some public room where there aro many persons 
assembled, and listen to their conversation.” 

“Agreed,” said Jack. “I was going to propose the 
same thing. We cannot fail to hear something.” 

“ No ; and 1 am exceedingly anxious to know what has 
taken place in London since our departure from it. as you 
know not one atom of intelligence has reached us.” 

“ It is impossible to say what changes may have taken 
place.” 

“ I am most impatient to hear more, especially what has 
happened to Jonathan Wild; he was uppermost in my 
mind; but I am most anxious to fiud out something 
respecting Edgworth Bess.” 

“Let us enter here aud sit down; people seem to be 
continually going in and out. At any rate, we will take 
our chance of picking up something.” 

The two friends entered a kind of public-house as they 
spoke, in the large room of which some eighteen or twenty 
persons were assembled, all engaged in talking busily. 

They followed closely behind two other persons who 
entered, and by tliis means they succeeded in almost en¬ 
tirely eluding the observation of thoso who were seated, 
for those who were first were gazed at most. 

Selecting the darkest corner they could find unoccupied, 
our friends sat down, and, having called for refreshment, 
prepared to listen. 

For a long while the conversation turned upon topics 
in which they felt but little interest. They wanted to 
know something about Jonathan Wild, but tboy wero not 
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( bold enough to make any inquiry concerning him t hem¬ 
selves. 

At last tho landlord happened to come in, and a man 
j who was sitting by the fireside said : 

“ Well, governor, is there any news of late ? Have 
they caught Jonathan Wild yet ?” 

“I haven’t heard of his capture as yet,” reph'rd tVc 
landlord, “but Ido know they are searching for Mm in 
every direction, and for his companion, Mr. Noakcs. They 
Will have them sooner or later—his race is almost run.” 

Blueskin and Jack Sheppard both started when they 
heard these words; and well they might, for this was the 
first intimation they had received concerning the change 
iu Jonathan Wild’s lot. 

At first they thought they must be dreaming, or had 
misunderstood what had been said. 

They waited impatiently to hear more upon this sub¬ 
ject, but, to their disappointment, the landlord was called 
away, and tho conversation was changed. 

Blueskin and Jack then whispered rapidly to each other, 
and presently the latter said: 

“ 1 am determined to run a little risk to hear more upon 
this subject. Cun it be possible that Jonathan Wild’s 
career is come to an end ?” 

“Be careful, Jack!” 

“ 1 will, depend upon it!” 

Tho man who had addressed the landlord was looking 
towards our two friends, so Jack said: 

“You were speaking a little while ago, sir, to the land¬ 
lord concerning Jonathan Wild.” 

“Well, what of that?” 

“I was much surprised at what you said. T have boon 
absent from England for a long time in foreign lands, but 
I remember Jonathan Wild before I started. He was a 
very clever police officer, a great thief-taker, and found 
out all the robberies, and had the people hanged.” 

“Ha, ha!” said the man, “that’s a good joke! His 
little game has been found out, and you haven’t heard any 
of the particulars?” 

“ No, that I have not.” 

“Well, you see, they have found out that Jonathan 
Wild was the biggest thief in the world, and that, so far 
from bringing robbers to justice, he employed a whole 
gang of them.” 

“Good gracious!" said Jack. “I should never have 
thought of such a thing!” 

“Well, he did it; and it was after tho execution of 
Jack Sheppard-” 

“ What!” said Jack, “ has he been brought to Tyburn ?” 
“ Oh dear, yes! I knew very well they would havo him 
some day or other! He broke out of Newgate three 
times, but they caught him again, and held him tight, and 
hanged him.” 

“And so there was an end to Jack Sheppard ?” 

“ Well, not quite, for wo heard some talk about him for 
a day or two after. His body was claimed by some of his 
friends, and they buried it secretly at midnight in Saint 
Martin’s churchyard.” 

“Well, that is strange! But what were you going to 
tell me about Jonathan ?” 

“ It was just after the execution of Jack Sheppard that 
they found out all his roguery ; so they took him prisoner, 
tried him, and the first time he got oil; but they tried 
him the next day for something else, and he didn’t; ho 
was brought in guilty, and sentenced to death.” 

“Yes—yes!” said Jack, feverishly. 

“ Well, somehow or other—no one knows exactly how, 
—he made his escape from Newgate, and took the 
Governor with him. From that time all efforts to cap- 
( tnre them have been in vain, though tho police havo been 
searching night and day. A very large reward is offered 
for their apprehension.” 

“ You quito surprise me!” said Jack—“ that is, I should 
say, about- the last thing I should have thought of.” 
w “ Ah! strange thiug3 do happen—that’s certain ! I 
should not have thought of it myself; and you hear up 
to tho present time they have not been able to catch him, 
but when they do once get hold of him, I’ll warrant ho 
don't cheat the gallows another lime!” 
j Some more conversation followed, but as the reader is 
j already acquainted with the substance of it, it is not 
worth while to detail it. 

A few more particulars were elicited relative to 
Jonathan Wild, but nothing of any great importance. 


Our friends then took the first opportunity that offered 
itself to leave tho room. 

They walked along tho street for some moments in 
silence, and then Blueskin said: 

“I think wo havo heard enough for to-night, Jack— 
don’t you ?” 

“ I do. I am impatient to get back to the lodgings, in 
order to tell Edgworth Bess that she has no longer any¬ 
thing to fear from Jonathan Wild.” 

“ I was certain his villany would he found out, and 
yet I scarcely thought so much could have happened in 
such a short time. Well, Jonathan Wild has hunted 
many a person about tho country until the death, and 
now he will bo able to see what it is like.” 

“Ho will not find so much pleasure in being hunted as 
ho did in hunting,” said Jack; “ but do you remember 
what we both took an oath to do ?’’ 

“ Certainly. Do you imagine I could forgot it ?” 

“ Well, then, it seems that chance or fate, or whatever 
you like to call it, has performed part of it—part ef our 
purpose.” 

“Yes.” 

“ Still, something remains. Will you consent to join 
with me in pursuing tho miscreant ? It would bgj^ort 
of satisfaction to me, which 1 could never forget, if I 
could only bo tho means of handing him over to tho 
officers of justice.” 

“ Give me your hand, Jack!” said Blueskin. “ We 
will do it—we will devote ourselves to the task of hunting 
him down! Wo will track him as none of the others 
can, for they will not have such powerful motives as we 
have.” 

“ Very true ! Wo will set about if, then, to-morrow. 
Let me once get but the slightest clue as to where he 
is, and I will warrant I don’t lose it.” 

“ We shall get the clue easily enough, but you mud 
not forget our intentions with regard to EJgwonh 
Bess.” 

“Do not fear that I shall forget that; wo cun make our 
inquiries concerning her at the same time, and when 
once Jonathan Wild is out of the way, the course will be 
plain before us.” 

“It will; but it seems to me that revenge is within 
our reach—that we havo only to stretch out our hands 
and grasp it. We have a long reckoning to settle with 
him, and tho time has now arrived. Could I but have 
foreseen this, nothing would have tempted me to leave 
England.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“Because I should havo entered tho court. I would 
have feasted my eyes by gazing upon him as he stood 
in tho felon’s dock. If I had to pay for doing so with 
my life, I would follow him to Tyburn !’’ 

“ It is quite as well that you did leave England,” sai l 
Blueskin. “ If you had remained, your identity would 
have been discovered. As it is, all the world believes 
you dead, and if you act with only a moderate amount of 
caution, yon will never be discovered.” 

“ I will bo cautions, for I am not yet tired of my life. 
But here we are at our lodging. I am impatient to let 
Edgworth Bess know that Jonathan Wild will bo unable 
to do her an injury again.” 

“It will be a great relief to her mind, for she has tho 
greatest dread of him and his power. But before we go 
iu, let us renew our compact.” 

“With all my heart!” 

“We will dog his footsteps—wo will follow him every- 

vlievQ_we will hunt him from placo to place, allowing 

him no rest, nor will we cease until we have seen him safe 
in the custody of tho police officers.” 

“Wo will not, and after that will como his execution ; 
and when I seo him dangling from ono of tho cross¬ 
beams of Tyburn Tree, 1 shall feci that I have had my 
reveugo.” 

“ And I,” said Blueskin. “ We shall be quits. ’ 

They then made their way to tho chamber in which 
they had left Edgworth Bess. 

The poor girl was delighted beyond measure at seeing 
them return in safety. 

During tho whole time of their absence she had been 
in a state of groat suspense and alarm, dreading that they 
had been recognised and captured. 

When they first told her the intelligence concerning 
Jonathan Wild, she was unable to believe them ; and 
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even when they had related all that they had heard, she 
was unable to realise it fully. 

“ I ought not to rejoice.” she said, “ for he is not fit to 
die; but he has been a bitter foe to me, without my 
having done one single thing to provoke his enmity, aud 
I am glad that the time has come for it to be out of his 
power to do me any further injury.” 

“It is out of his power,” said Blueskin. “ The officers 
are chasing him night and day. He has quite enough to 
do to look after his own safety, without thinking of any¬ 
thing else.” 


CHAPTER EX. 

JACK SHEPPARD AND BLUESKIN PERCEIVE A BILL OF 

EXTRAORDINARY INTEREST AFFIXED TO THE HOARDING 

IN FRONT OF JONATHAN WILD’S HOUSE. 

“And,” said Jack Sheppard, with an air of determination, 
“ I shall take care that he knows no rest!” 

Edgworth Less looked at him inquiringly. 

“ You wonder at my words,” he said, “ but I will tell you 
what I and Blueskin have resolved to do. Don't attempt 
to turn us from our purpose ; it will be in vain for you to 
utter one single word. If you will listen, I will tell you 
all." 

“Do so, then,” said Edgworth Bess, faintly, for some¬ 
thing like a presentiment seemed to tell her that Jack was 
about to encounter some new and .great danger. 

“ We have sworn to hunt him down. We will go to 
the place where he was last seen, and from there we will 
track him step by step, and never relax in our endeavours 
until wo Lave seen him safely in the custody of tho 
police.” 

“But why should you do this ?” said Edgworth Bess— 
“ why should you incur this extra aud unnecessary peril ? 
If you will leave him, the officers will capture him without 
your assistance.” 

“I don't know that. Perhaps the villain may escape; 
besides, he has been a foe to me, to you, to Blueskin, io 
my father, and to many others whom I hold dear, and I 
feel I am called upon to avenge those manifold injuries.” 

“ We will be careful enough of ourselves,” said Blue- 
skin. “ There is but little fear that we shall be recog¬ 
nised. Sufficient time has elapsed to cause us to be quite 
forgotten. The only danger there is—and that we need 
not take into consideration—is that Jonathan may do us 
some severe injury when he is captured.” 

Edgworth Bess was silent, hut was not convinced. For 
her own part, she would much rather have left Jonathan 
Wild to himself, and let the punishment which should 
overtake him suffice for her revenge ; hut she knew that 
when her companions had firmly decided upon any 
particular course, it was useless for her to attempt to per¬ 
suade them to act differently. She had tried and failed on 
many occasions, and in the present instance she had not 
the heart to try again. 

“ We will remain here until dusk to-morrow night,” 
said Jack, “ and then we will sally forth on this all-im¬ 
portant errand. Rely upon it. in three or four days, at the 
most, Jonathan Wild will onco in ore be the tenant of a 
cell in Newgate ; and when he is once there, such a close 
watch will bo kept over him that he will stand no chance 
of making his escape.” 

Nothing further was said beyond this, and Blueskin 
and Jack Sheppard retired to rest, for on the succeeding 
night they were sure they should require all the energies 
which they could call forth. 

They slept heavily for several hours, and then rising, 
waited impatiently for night to come. 

Although she had been told that it was useless to make 
the attempt, still Edgworth Bess tried to dissuade them 
from their enterprise. 

But they would not listen to her fears, and earnestly 
requested her to remain where she was, and on no account 
to stir abroad. 

Tears s reamed from her eyes when they took their 
departure, for of course it was not possible for Blueskin 
and Jack to say at what hour they would be back. 

As soon as ever it was dark enough to make objects con¬ 
fused and indistinct, they quitted their lodgings in search 
of information concerning the thief-taker. 

After much deliberation, they resolved to visit Wild's 
house in Newgate Street. This would, at any rate, form 


a point from which they could begin to make their 
researches. 

No one cast even a second glanoe upon them as they 
walked at an easy yet rapid rate towards their destina¬ 
tion. 

Looking up, they saw that the house was in the same 
condition as it had been some time past, namely, the outer 
walls alone remained, tho interior having been wholly 
destroyed by tho fire. 

A hoarding had been erected in tho front of the lower 
part of the house, in order to keep out all intruders. 

As Blueskin aud Jack stood on the opposite side of tho 
way, they noticed that rather a large crowd of persons 
was collected round this hoarding, hut for what reason 
they could not exactly make out. 

No disturbance was going on, for the people were per¬ 
fectly quiet, only they were all pushing and striving to 
get foremost. 

Caution made our friends hesitate a moment; then 
banishing it, they pulled their cloaks a little closer around 
them, and crossing the road, joined the throng. 

They then discovered that the people were collected 
round a large bill which had recently been stuck up. 

Several miuutes elapsed before Jack and Blueskin could 
get near enough to read what this bill was about, though 
they made ent that it was headed with “ one hundred 
pounds reward.” 

Judging from the position in which it was placed, our 
friends had come to the conclusion that the bill related 
to Jonathan Wild, and it was partly from curiosity to gaze 
upon the bill, and partly because they hoped to obtain 
some intelligence that would aid them in carrying out 
their plan. 

When they got near enough to peruse the bill, they 
were astonished to find that its contents were of a different, 
though, if possible, still more interesting nature. 

They ran their eyes rapidly over it, and then perused it 
steadily. 

The bill offered a reward of one hundred pounds to any 
person who would give such inforuaation as would lead to 
the whereabouts oi the daughter of — Dontnull, who 
was the heiress to the tide and vast estates, but who had 
in eume manner been spirited away. 

It concluded with a very good description of Edgworth 
Bess. 

When they had fully mastered the nature of this 
placard, Blueskin took hold of Jack by the arm aud led 
him away. 

Before relating the conversation that took place between 
them, it will be necessary for us to give a brief explana¬ 
tion of the causes that led to the appearance of the bill. 

In the first place, we must remember that the papers 
fully proving who Edgworth Bess was, and comprising also 
the full confession of her uncle, the late Lord Donmull, had 
been taken possession of by ISteggs while Jonathan Wild’s 
house was in ilames. 

It will doubtless live in the recollection of the reader 
how idteggs escaped from the fire, carrying with him the 
papers—how he was taken to the hospital—and, upon re¬ 
covering sufficiently, how he made his way to the resi¬ 
dence of the Secretary of State. 

It was in consequence of the revelations made by him, 
and by the papers he produced, that Jonathan Wild was 
indebted for the active steps that had been taken against 
him. 

We have already described how Jonathan Wild’s cap¬ 
ture was brought about, just at the moment of his greatest 
triumph. 

Tho Secretary of State gave orders that every attention 
should be paid to Steggs, whose testimony would be most 
important. 

The poor fellow was indeed in a most precarious state, 
and but for the attention he received he would in all pro¬ 
bability have perished. As it was, he recovered rapidly, 
and, when he was well enough, repeated the statements he 
formerly made, going into all the circumstances with 
greater minuteness. 

From his story, and from the papers, it was not possible 
to entertain a doubt that the heiress to the Donmull pro¬ 
perty was no other than Edgworth Bess. 

In the meanwhile, the entire property was thrown into 
the Court of Chancery, and then close search was made in 
every direction in order to discover her. 

But in spite of all their efforts they were unable to 
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obtain the least cluo as to her whereabouts, for it must be 
borne in mind that her departure from England was a pro¬ 
found secret. 

# l’hese measures having failed, it was thought necessary 
to put forth the bill our friends had seen, and which offered 
a reward of one hundred pounds to anyone who could 
give such information respecting the heiress as would lead 
to her discovery. 

It had been 'issued for some time without producing 
any effect, and Steggs began to fear that in some mysteri¬ 
ous way or other "the poor girl had fallen a victim to 
the violence of the thief-taker. 

Yet no trace could be found of any such deed, and so, 
chiefly through his pertinacity, a second edition of the 
bills was struck off, and they were posted throughout the 
kingdom as before. 

It was one of the second supply of bills that Blueskin 
and Jack Sheppard had been »o fortunate as to catch sight 
of. 

“Blueskin,” asked Jack of his companion, as they 
walked slowly along a deserted street, “ what do you 
think of this ? Under the circumstances, what would 
you advise ?” 

“I am willing to take time to consider, hut at first 
sight it seems to me that what wo ought to do is to 
make known at once the fact that we can produce the 
heiress.” 

“Thai’s what I think. I wish, however, that I could 
find out how they have obtained the information they 
have already got.” 

11 am afraid we stand hut a poor chance of succeeding 
in doing that.” 

“ Well, then, can you see any reason why we should 
not communicate the knowledge we possess ?” 

“No—none, except the danger.” 

“ What danger?” 

“ Of our recognition. Did you notice where the informa¬ 
tion was to be given ?” 

“ Yes—to the Lord Chancellor.” 

“Well, then, how are we to give it? If we attempt to 
see him, don’t you think we should bo running into a 
fearful amount of danger?” 

“ No, I don’t. There is danger—I admit that,—but not 
more than we ought to incur.” 

“ Then you are resolved to go ?” 

“ Quite!” 

“And how about Jonathan Wild ?’’ 

“We will let him bo for a short time.” 

“ Why not pursue him first?” 

“No—I don’t -wish to do that. Canuot you see how 
much more it will be to our advantage if we can feel sure 
that Edgworth Bess is in a place of safety ?” 

“ It will.” 

“We should then bo free from all anxiety on her 
account, and be able to turn the whole of our attention to 
a pursuit of Jonathan Wild. By not having her to look 
after, we shall be very much more likely to succeed than 
when our attention was divided.” 

“ 1 can see the force of that.” 

“ Well, then, if you like, I will call ou the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor to-night.” 

“It is a bold idea, Jack." 

“Not for me. I have done bolder things than this.” 

“ True.” 

“ You can either accompany me into his residence—that 
is, supposing I am able to gain admission—or you may 
wait outside on the watch. Which do you think would 
bo the best plan ?” 

“I don’t know. I will keep watch on the outside 
Willingly, if you wish—and yet 1 think by lingering about 
ouo place for a length of time I should run a risk of being 
recognised.” 

“ fcso you would—I forgot that. We had bettor both go 
in together, and you will be able to bear out tho truth of 
what I say.” 

“ Exactly. But there is oue difficulty which I fancy you 
did not foresee.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“ In making your disclosures to tho Lord Chancellor, 
how shall you manage to preserve your identity a 
secret ?” 

“ Of course it would not do to say who I am.” 

“Of course not,—that would be certain destruction. 
Nor oculi I say who I am.” 


“ That is a difficulty.” 

“ It is, because, if we give false names and we are found 
out, we may be the means of getting Edgworth Bess into 
trouble, and discredit may be thrown upon our whole 
story.” 

l ' We must chance all that, Blueskin. My mind is fully 
made up. I consider it is our duty to make known all 
that wo are acquainted with.” 

“I am quite willing, Jack, for I feel that when my old 
master s daughter is instated in her proper position tho 
chief purpose of my life will have been achieved.” 

“Come on, then! Why do you hesitate? We were 
always careless about danger, and why should wo change 
now ? Como onDon’t stay to have any further 
thoughts about it!” 

“I will not; but we must get this matter over quickly, 
and then—for a time, at any rate—forget it, and turn the 
whole of our attention to Jonathan Wild. If we are not 
careful, he will succeed in leaving England, and then who 
knows whether lie will ever be brought to justice ?” 

“As soon as ever it is possible,” said Jack, “I will set, 
out on this excursion. Nothing, savo what has occurred 
to-night, would have made me change my purpose.” 

“ I fancy not.” 

“But is it not your opinion that the disclosures we 
shall be able to make, if wo can see the Lord Chancellor, 
will be sufficient, to causa him to take Edgworth Be^s 
under his protection ?” 

“ I hope it will.” 

“ If so, we shall be free from any fear on her account. 
She will be safe, and no source of anxiety to us.” 

While this conversation was going forward, Blueskin 
and Jack Sheppard were rapidly making their way in the 
direction of the residence of the Lord Chancellor.' 

Jack had obtained tho address from the foot of the 
bill. 

At last they paused before a mansion, and ere they at¬ 
tempted to knock for admission they by instinct proceeded 
to reconnoitre it. 

The first thing that attracted their attention was that 
none of the windows were lighted up, but from one on 
the first floor a faint glimmer came, as though within 
there was some lamp which burned with a subdued 
lustre. 

All around seemed very silent,—not a, single living 
creature was in sight; and, reassured by this, our friends 
ascended the steps leading to tho wide doorway. 

They hesitated, listened again, and then finally Jack 
Sheppard summoned up his courage, and seizing the 
knocker, gave a vigorous rat-rat. 


CHAPTER DXI. 

ISLUESKIN AND JACK SliEPrARD HAVE AN IMPORTANT 
INTEimEW WITH T1IE LORD CHANCELLOP.. 

No notice was taken of Jack’s summons for admission, 
and so, after waiting a little while, he knocked again. 

This time the door opened, and a sudden alteration 
took place in the countenance of the domestic, who stood 
upon tho threshold, when he saw who the late visitors 
were. 

He was about to slam the door to in their faces, and 
would have done so had not Jack adroitly slipped into the 
hall just in time. 

“ I want to seo the Lord Chancellor at once!” he said, 
in a loud voice. 

“ Oh, goodness!—the very hidea! What will things 
come to next, I wonder? Do yon think ’is lordship can 
be disturbed by the likes of you ?'' 

11 Tell him that wo are here. Wo must seo him.” 

“ Must ? Very good !” 

“ Tell him that we arc here.” 

“Now, hark you, my fine fellow,” said tho servant,— 
“ I don’t want to kick hup a row, uor soil my fingers by 
touching you, but if you don't quit tho ’ouso at once I’ll 
call the police.” 

“ No, you won’t! Tell the Chancellor I am Imre with 
the information that he offers a hundred pounds toward 
for.” 

“You?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then why didn't you say that at once, confound you ? 
Come in ’ere. Thomas,” he added, addressing one of his 
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. fcllovr-spvrar.its, and tell ’is lordship that these two 
!• persons ’arc brought the hinfomation.” 

Thomas asceuile 1 tho stairs, aud almost immediately 
came down again, aud desired Blueskin and Jack to follow 
him. 

Our two frien Is felt strangely enough in that magnifi¬ 
cent abode, and while they were determined to go on, yet 
I they felt the strangest desire to retreat. 

Thomas led the way to the door of a chamber, wa.eii lie 
opened, and ushered them into a luxttrh usly-fumislicd 
apartment, on the centre table of wh' a a iamp -was 
burning. 

Seated at this table was a cadaverous-looking man about 
fifty years of age. 

Before him was spreads quantify of papers, and lie bad 
evidently been engaged in writing, for be laid bis pen 
down and desired his visitors to be seated and state their 
business. 

While he spoke tho words, lie rose to his feet and 
removed the green shade from the lamp by which tho 
light was concentrated upon the table. 

As soon as ho did so, the whole of the apartment was 
lighted up, and he was able to see our two friends dis¬ 
tinctly. 

He did not recognise them, nor did he appear to see any¬ 
thing peculiar in their exterior. 

He leaned back in his chair, and fixing his eyes upon 
them, waited for them to commence. 

“ Wo are hero,” said Jack, speaking in a, hushed voice, 
^ “ in consequence of having seen a bill offering a reward of 

3 one hundred pounds.” 

“ And do you bring the desired information ?” 
i “We do, my lord.” 

1 “ Proceed, then.” 

; “ Tho girl you want is called Edgworth Bess. I know 

! where she is, and can either take your lordship to her or 
s bring her here.” 

* “l r uu cau?” ejaculated tho Lord Chancellor. -‘Then 

how is it that you have nut. made your appearance hero 
\ before? Why have you kept back your knowledge until 
this moment?” 

| “Because we have only just seen the bills.” 

f “How is that?” 

5 “We have been absent from England for sometime, 
5 aud so has Edgworth Bess. Wo only returned a week 
[ ago, and I did not see your bill until to-night, about an 
j hour since. I fancied it had only just been post l up.” 

‘ “ A second supply of bills went out tin’s morning—but 

that does not matter. You say you have been away from 
England, and that’s the reason you knew nothing of all 
this ?” 

“That is the reason, my lord.” 

“ Then you are friends of this girl ?” 

| “ Well, not exactly that, my lord,—we are only ac¬ 

quainted with her.” 

“ Why did she leave England ?” 

“To escape Jonathan Wild.” 

“ That sounds reasonable, and you have clearly earned 
the reward as soon as ever you say where tho girl is to be 
found. In the first place, however, do you know any¬ 
thing of her early history ?” 

I “Very little, my lord.” 

I “ Still, tell mo wliat you do know.” 

{ Jack thereupon described how, when he first became 
acquainted with Edgworth Bess, she walked as a shroud- 
maker at the house of a. woman named Eoblet,—how an 
attack had been made tm m her—and followed up with a 
brief description of all those facts in connection with the 
young girl with which the reader is already acquainted. 

When he concluded, there was an evident expression of 
satisfaction upon tho countenance oi the Lord Oltan- 
Cellor 

Ail that Jack had stated entirely correspond hi with the 
account that bad been furnished by Steggs, so there 
could bo no doubt about tb > identity of the heiress. 

Lord Hoivmtill lad confessed how he had caused his 
brother’s only child to be kidnapped by a villain in his 
employ—how lie had offered this man a reward to slay 
the infant—and then described how it. Sad afterwards 
eomo to his knowledge that the man had not kept his 
word; he had received the money, but his brother’s child 
still lived. 

It will be recollected that it was Sieggs who heard the 
dying confession made by the man Williams, who stated 


tho child he was to have murdered was now grown up 
into a woman, and w r as working as a shroud-maker at 
Mrs. Bolilet’s. 

Everything was quite correct. 

“ There is only one thing that I desire to know,” said 
the Lord Chancellor,—“that is, your name." 

Jack paused but Blueskiu came to his assistance. 

“ My name is Joseph Blake, and the reason I take an 
interest in this affair I will now show to you. 

‘ When 1 was a very young man—about eighteen years 
of age—J lived as a sen ant with Lord Dnnmull, tho father 
of t )•> girl about whom we are talking.” 

l * Indeed: ’ said the Chancellor, with redoubled interest. 
“Goon with your story,— 3 ’oil may have important in¬ 
formation.” 

“I think uot, my lord,” said Blueskin. “When this 
little girl was horn, Abel Donmull—tho'one who usurped 
his hiother’s title—was on the best of terms with tho 
brother he so cruelly injured. He was in the house when 
the child was born. The mother died. Time passed on, 
and the child disappeared. Abel appeared to feel the loss 
as deeply as Lie brother, and was unsparing in his exer¬ 
tions to discover what had become of the lost little one. 
lie alone knew where siio was. Ho had bribed a man to 
murder tho little infant, and succeeded, with diabolical 
ingenuity, in fixing suspicion upon myself and one of my 
fellow-servants, who was my friend. 

“ There was nothing but suspicion against us, however. 
"With all his cleverness, Abel was powerless to bring any 
proofs against us. Still, he raised the doubt, and we were 
dismissed from the service of our much-loved master.” 

“What you say is quite true,” said the Chancellor. 
“I do not know whether you are aware of it, but the 
Abel Donmull of whom you are speaking is dead. He 
left behind him a full confession, and what you have just 
said is embodied in it.” 

“ Then perhaps my story will bo believed now ; but it 
is too late. I have suffered under that doubt for the 
whole of my life, and now I shall not benefit by its re¬ 
moval. However, that is neither here nor there. I made 
up niy mind, when I was discharged, to try and find the 
child; but years passed without my hearing anything of 
her, aud so I came to tho conclusion that she was dead. 
Accident alone brought her in my way. Since that time 
1 have scarcely ever lost sight of her.” 

“ You have earned your reward,” said tho Chancellor, 
“ and something more. I am glad the lost heiress is 
found. The testimony you have given is so important, 
as corroborating oilier evidence, that you are entitled to 
something more. Within reason, you shall have all that 
you demand.” 

We want no reward at all,” said Blueskin. “What we 
have done lias been merely out of affection to the perse¬ 
cuted girl. She has all the time been a victim to Jonathan 
Wild's villany, who hoped, by obtaining possession of her, 
to gain possession of the estates also.” 

“ I know that.” 

“It is the truth, my lord, and what I havo done lias 
been to shelter her and protect her as much as I could 
from him. If, however, your lordship would interest your¬ 
self on my behalf, I have something to ask.” 

“ Speak freely.” 

“ Well, then, after I was discharged in the manner I 
described, 1 tried in vain to get a living by honest means. 
With such suspicion attaching to me, no one would em¬ 
ploy me, and so I was forced either to starve or else to 
get my living in defiance of the laws.” 

“ T*h n you wish to obtain a pardon ?” 

“ I do, 'if it is possible. I have been guilty of many 
crimes, yet none serious, and many things are laid to my 
charge of which I. am entirely innocent.” 

You say your name is Joseph Blake ?” 

“Yes, that is my name, but I am better known by 
another.’ 

“ What is it?” 

“ Blueskin.” 

The Chancellor pushed his chair back, until the back 
came in contact with the wail; so there I 10 stopped. 

■‘Do not be alarmed, my lord,” continued Blueskin. 
“I shall do you no harm. You will see no change in me 
after having made this declaration.” 

“But—but,” stammered the Lord Chancellor, “you are 
sentenced to death!” 

“ I know that; but the evidence upon which 1 was 
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found guilty was that of Jonathan Wild, who was at once 
my witness and my prosecutor. I was saved from the 
gallow3 by little short of a miracle. Up to this moment 
I have kept myself clear of the officers. No one 
1 suspects me, and I could have kept my secret much 
longer. I could have kept it even from you, but 1 did 
not fear making the disclosure to you, because you would 
not take advantage of it. You would not call la the 
police officers to arrest me ?” 

, 11 No—no!" said the Chancellor. “I cannot say that 

1 I should I” 

| “ 1 knew that, and so I spoke. I escaped to a foreign 

! land, and might have remained there in safety to the 
end of my days, but I returned simply that I might en¬ 
deavour to place the heiress in her true position." 

The Chancellor was silent for some moments, and then 
he said: 

“ Your conduct does you great credit. I will inquire 
into what you have said.” 

“You will find it all true,” said Blueskin—“every 
word of it. "When I leave here no one will know me. 
"When I have seen the heiress once under your protection, 
I shall be content. I shall depart, and no one probably 
will hoar of mo again. If, however, your lordship thinks 
proper to interest yourself to obtain my pardon, you may 
depend I shall come forward as soon as ever it is pro¬ 
claimed.” 

“I will try to obtain it,” said the Lord Chancellor. 
“Whether I succeed, is more than I can say. I must 
make further inquiry.” 

“Do so, your lordship, and that is the only reward I 
crave.” 

“And your companion ?” 

“ He desires nothing more.” 

“ Does lie desire a pardon ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Well, then, he shall have the reward. It has been 
promised, and it shall bo paid. Now tell me where the 
girl is to be found.” 

Blueskin gave the address of the house in which they 
had taken lodgings in Westminster. 

p Tiiis matter requires a little careful management,” 
said the Lord Chaueellor, with a smile. “ Your position 
is peculiar. It will not do to contido your secret to 
another person. To betray you to your enemies, after the 
manner in which you have acted, would have been base 
to a degree.” 

“I felt sure your lordship would think so,” said Blue- 
skin. 

“I do think so, and I will tell you how we can get out 
5 of the difficulty. I presume you will-feel quite satisfied 
» when I take the girl by the hand ?” 

“Quite satisfied, my lord.” 

“ Well, then, 1 will tell you what I will do. I will call 
my carriage, and I will go with you to the address you 
have given. You can hand the girl over to me ; you may 
see me place her in the carriage, and then I shall drive 
off. Will that content you ?" 

“Perfectly; there could not be a more admirable ar¬ 
rangement, or one better calculated to ensure my safety. I 
did not like to make so bold as to suggest it to your lord- 
ship." 

The Lord Chancellor rang the boll, and, as soon as the 
servant appeared, he ordered his carriago to be got ready 
instantly. 

There was a brief delay while the vehicle was being 
prepared, but the Lord Chancellor took advantage of the 
interval to make some further inquiries, but he elicited no 
fresh fact of any importance. 

Ono thing was quite evident—he had not tho least sus¬ 
picion as to who Jack Sheppard really was. 

At last the servant announced that the carriage 
rea-ty. 

The Chancellor hastily donned his cloak and hat, and 
descended the staircase. 

Our frieuds followed closely in his footsteps, concealing 
their countenances as well as they were able from the in¬ 
quisitive glances which the servants in the hall below bent 
upon them. 

The Lord Chancellor insisted upon Blueskin and Jack 
Sheppard entering the carriage with him. 

It may seem strange that he did so, but he had a 
motive. 

AH they had said was straightforward enough, but still 


he had no particular guarantee as to their good faith, but 
while they were in the carriage with him ho knew that 
all was right. 

He gave the requisite directions to the footman, and 
the carriago was: soon rolling rapidly along tho dark, 
deserted streets in the direction of the house at West¬ 
minster. 


CHAPTER DXII. 

JOYATIIAN WILD AND MH. jfOAKES FIND THE PUBLIC-HOUSE 
TOO HOT TO HOLD THEM. 

"We now return to Jonathan Wild and Mr. Noakes, the 
cx-Governor of Newgate. 

It will bo remembered that when we saw them last they 
were in a rather ticklish situation. 

They were seated in a room in a public-house, along 
with many other persons, when they heard the clattering 
sound produced by the sudden halt of several horsemen 
before the front door. 

The man who had been addressed as Luke had said 
that they wero police officers outside, in search of Wild 
and Noakes, and that f hey, the officers, had stopped him, 
and announced their intention of searching all the public- 
houses in the vicinity. 

This was alarming news for Wild, and he was, for a 
moment at least, completely taken aback. 

As for Mr. Noakes, ho seemed ready to expire with 
terror, and he gasped for breath in a manner that could 
scarcely fail to attract the attention of those who sat near 
him. 

Jonathan glanced into his companion’s countenance 
with the utmost scorn, and then he rose to his feet. 

He grasped Mr. Noakes by the collar, saying, in a rapid 
and impressive whisper: 

“Follow me, and you will he safe !” 

These few words wore uttered with tho utmost con¬ 
fidence, and consequently they had a groat and imme¬ 
diate effect upon Mr. Noakes. 

To a certain extent he forgot his fears, and shook off 
his shrinking timidity. 

Ho rose, and followed Wild across tho room. 

As soon as ever the two comrades in iniquity moved, 
the eyes of all the company were turned full upon 
them. 

Jonathan looked steadily towards tho door. 

“ Hallo !” said Luke, iu a loud voice, springing from his 
seat as he spoke, “ I’m blest if I don’t think tho varmint are 
hero ! Help me ! Here is Jonathan Wild !” 

Mr. Noakes uttered a loud yell, and gave himself up for 
lost. 

With an oath, Wild drew his sword and made a slash at 
the oil bmp hanging from the centre of the ceiling, 
and whence most of tho illumination proceeded. 

It was only suspended by a rope, and Wild's sword 
divided it instantly. 

Down came the lamp with a fearful crash, and then tho 
chamber was plunged into comparative darkness. 

The tliief-takcr well knew that a certain amount of con¬ 
fusion and dismay would bo produced by this proceeding, 
and he was in readiness to take advantage of it. 

Seizing hold of Mr. Noakes, he dragged him iuto the 
passage. 

But just at this moment, the police officers, having dis¬ 
mounted from their steeds, poured in at the front door of 
the inn. 

They wore able to see at a glance that something of an 
unusual and suspicious character was going on. 

“Forward 1 ” cried tho one in command. 

There was an od lamp hanging in the passage, and 
by the aid of this they saw Wild and Noakes running at 
full speed, and they called out for them to stay. 

But jtmouraged by the success which ho had met with 
in ais it lack on tho other lamp, Wild made a desperate 
am at this one, 

Down it came at once, to tho consternation of all. 

Mr. Noakes was almost paralysed with fear, and it was 
a great trouble to Wild to drag him along. 

It may seem strange that Jonathan should choose to 
encumber himself with anyone; on the contrary, one 
would think he would have left him to his fate, and 
turned all his energy and attention towards making 
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his own escape. But he had a motive for what he was 
doing, as will be seen in the sequel,--the ex-Governor 
was too valuable to be parted with easily. 

So, much against his inclination, Mr. Noakes was com¬ 
pelled to accompany his companion in crime. 

Jonathan dragged him into the yard at the hack of the 
inn. 

Just as he passed out of the back door, Wild perceived 
two men run hastily across the road in the direction of 
t lie gates. 

From their manner, the thief-taker came at once to the 
c■melnsion that they had been stealing something, and 
that his sudden appearance had disturbed them. 

At the very same time that he came to this conclusion, 
he saw how he might turn this fortuitous Occurrence to 
his own advantage. ' 

He glanced rouud for some place of concealment,—ho 
required somewhere to hide in quickly, before the officers 
could recover from the confusion caused by the fall of the 
lamp. 

His eye rested on a flight of wooden steps, which 
seemed to lead up to a loft. 

These he resolved to ascend, and no sooner did ho 
determine to do so than he compelled his companion to 
follow him. 

Tho .wooden steps were only about twelve in number, 
so the top was soon reached. 

Wild found himself standing upon a small, square, 
wooden platform. 

Just in front of him was a door. 

He pushed it, and found it yield to his touch. 

He passed through quickly, and closed the door behind 
him. 

He was only just in time, for the officers came pouring 
into the yard. 

They heard and saw the two men running that Wild 
j had disturbed, and, as the thief-taker imagined, they 
1 jumped at once to the conclusion that These were the two 
men they wanted. 

Uttering a loud cry, they rushed onwards, and the two 
thieves, finding themselves pursued, ran off with redoubled 
speed. 

The officers followed, and in less than a minute the 
whole were out of sight. 

The room, at the top of the steps, into which Jonathan 
Wild had intruded was situated over the brewhouse iu 
the rear of the inu, and was used for storing malt. 

Many bags of this article were contained iu this place, 
and the fugitives would not Have had much trouble in 
concealing themselves among them had a close search 
been made. 

But for this there was no necessity, for the officers 
never came near. 

Wild went to the window and looked out. 

Ho saw the officers run across the yard and disappear. 

He uttered a low chuckle. n 

Mr. Noakes was by this time half dead with fright, and 
h:.d sunk upon the sacks quite helpless. 

Jonathan shook him violently. 

“Escaped again!'' he said—“ escaped again ! Get up, 
you fool! Wo have nothing to fear ! I tell you we have 
escaped again!” 

Mr. Noakes only groaned. 

“ Come on!'’ continued Wild. “ We can’t stop here •, 
it isn't likely! We mnst get further away, or the officers 
may discover their mistake and return!” 

“ I will give up,” said the ex-Governor. l; l would 
saouer die at once than live a life of terror like this—I 
would sooner die at once !” 

“ Would you ?” 

“ I would indeed!” 

“Then I don’t intend to allow you tlte opportunity! 
This way. 1 say! Ha:—we have lingered too long!—the 
officers are returning!” 

Mr.; Noakes collapsed again. 

Jonathan seized him again by the collar, and made him 
stand upon his feet. 

The thief-taker was perfectly correct when he said that 
the officers were returning. 

By dint of hard running, they had managed to come up 
with and to capture the two men. 

They saw directly that they had made a mistake, and 
called upon the prisoners for an explanation. 

One of them then stated that they were about to steal 


some malt out of the malt-room, and had already got the 
door open for the purpose, when they were disturbed by 
two men coming into the yard, and had run off in tho 
hope of being able to make their escape. 

Upon hearing this statement, the commanding police 
officer uttered an oath. 

He saw well enough how the mistake had been made, 
and hastily returned to the inn yard, for he was not alto¬ 
gether devoid of the hope that he should even yet be iu 
time to secure those he so much desired to capture. 

Jonathan, however, acted with great promptitude and 
resolution. 

Through the window of the malt-room there came a 
faint, feeble kind of light, and by the aid of this Jonathan 
was able to see about him, for his eyes had grown accus¬ 
tomed to tho obscurity. 

Up in the roof Jonathan could see a trap-door. He was 
able to distinguish it because it did not fit properly into 
its frame, and in consequence he could see a faint line of 
light running round it. 

Through this he determined to make liis way, but as a 
preliminary step he secured the door through which he 
had entered, and then with inconceivable rapidity piled 
up a numher of sacks of malt before it. 

Ho viewed his work with great satisfaction, but he had 
hardly finished when the officers, having searched the 
yard and guarded all the outlets from it, ascended the 
flight of wooden steps. 

When the officer reached the door and found it fast, he 
was forced to come to one of two conclusions. 

Either the man he had captured had not spoken the 
truth, or else those he wanted had concealed themselves 
in the place and fastened the door. 

This was the most pleasing view of the case, and so 
the officer adopted it. 

“Down with this door!” he cric-d,—“the rascals are 
inside, and have fastened it!” 

"While they Were attacking the door, Wild was busily 
engaged. 

He found that the trap-door was situated just above a 
malt-mill. 

To climb on to the top of this mill was by no means 
difficult, and by standing on the upper portion of it he 
was able to reach the trap-door. 

He lifted if off in a moment, and seizing hold, with both 
hands, of the frame into which it-fitted, Jonathan drew 
lumseit up on to the roof. ‘ • * - 

“Now, Noakes,” he cried, “up with you! Make 
haste!” 

“I cannot!” 

“ Fool, you must! I am at liberty above! Climb up 
ou the mill, and all will be well! Quick, I say, and he 
silent!” • •• 

[Somehow or other, Mr.-Noakes felt compelled to obey 
Wild’s imperious commands; so he climbed up on to the 
top of the malt-mill with more agility than -one would 
have thought he was in possession of. • 

Having reached so far, Jonathan helped him up on to 
the roof. '• * 

The officers were still hammering at the door. They 
could not get it down, in consequence of the sacks of 
malt that Wild had piled up agaiust the inn«r side of it.- 1 
When fie got out upon the roof, Wild seemed as far 
from safety as ever, for there was no moans’ visible by 
which he could descend. 

But the thief-taker did not despair. 

Ou the contrary, he was overjoyed at having succeeded 
so far, and augured trom it that lie should complete his 
escape. 

With admirable presence oi mind he'replaced the trap- > 
door, s<* as to leave no more trace behind him than lie 
could hfclp, and then crawled along the tiles iu the hope of 
being able to find some point from which he might 
descend in safety. 

Mr. Noakes followed him with great difficulty. 

Tho villain was in mortal fear ihat he should fall to tho 
ground, his feet slipped so when he tried to crawl along 
after his companion. | 

Mr. Noakes was unused to these adventures, and they i 
were a great punishment to him. 

Oi course all will say that it served him right. i 

Iu this we cordially agree. | 

Wild looked about him, but was still unable to see how I 
he was to descend. I 
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Ljoxathan wild fells the toll-keeper with ms BLUDGEON. J 


iuJtW* the e ? tire cir . c J uit of thc roof of the malt-room, 

«...iiteSbS hS*‘" te '' bic " lhe 

l»p™?sLiir, ss gr ‘“ n r" ,pl *° gei jm ™’ tOT * 

fci]dwf alf "^ homver, tliere was another roof, an.l 

the full Wm V? lower himsplf ,,0W)1 until lie hung 
■», 1 °f kls arnis i and then drop upon it 

£lr. Noakes trembled at the idea. 

lo w, U v i.-°“ a U ,an was inexorable, and compelled him to 
VS hl T elf at the sarae time as he did. 

and bS-dtoyou ! ! ” D * ™ PpreSSed ™ce-“ now let go, 

diJso hTn Mr ' V° a h S let g0 lli8 Lo H aud as soon as he 
U TIaImS ’i 1 ^ hls own Angers to relax. 

Thl W y toth fe]1 witL alarming velocity. 

enovah to WSS a Craslj -. a frightful crash, which was 

tS ZT°° w " bI ” ” mile « f “« p'»“- 

1 Nrifc L ^s otMr ' Noate - 


In looking down on the roof below, Jonathan ha 
laded to notice that in the centre of it was a skylight 

Full upon this did both he and Mr. Xoakes fall. 

This produced the crash. 

After passing through the skylight and utterly demo 
Jishing it, they came down upon a table, or some simila 
article. 

.ii,™ this that had Wrung the shriek of pain fron 
Mr. Noakes. 

Both were partially stunned, but Wild was the first t< 
recover himself. 

He seized his companion, who was almost breathless. 

Come on ; he said. “ It won’t do to linger here ; am 
t don t intend to suffer myself to bo made prisoner iftci 
running all these risks and enduring all these hurts t. 
procure my liberty ' This way, I say !” 

“ 1 am done for, Mr. Wild.” 

“Bah!” 

“ I cannot go any further.” 

“You must!’ 
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“I cannot.” 

Jonathan dragged him forward. 

“Idiot,” he cried, “you would succumb just when yon 
are safe! Look, here is the door—hero is the open air. 
We have got the level ground beneath our feet, and shall 
be able to make good speed f” 

Mr. Noakes was rather encouraged by these worths and 
the open door, so he staggered onwards. 

“It's no good,” he cried before they had gone many 
yards. “ Look, here they come! They will capture us after 
all!” 

Wild uttered an oath. 

Looking back, he saw the police officers coming on at a 
rapid rate from the direction of the inn. 


CHAPTER DXIII. 

JONATHAN WILD ELUDES THE OFFICERS BY FP.ACTISINO A 
CLEVER STRATAGEM. 

Jonathan Wild and Mr. Noakes were in a kind of 
kitchen garden surrounding the building upon which they 
had fallen, and as they looked across it they saw the police 
officers running at the top of their speed. 

The terrific crash caused by the demolition of the sky¬ 
light was quite enough to let the officers know that the 
prisoners were making an escape, and to direct them to the 
spot, and the brief interval of time during which Jonathan 
Wild and his companion lay half stunoi d upon the table 
had been sufficient to enable the police officers to hurriedly 
descend the steps and make their way round into the 
garden. 

A loud shout which they set up indicated that they had 
caught sight of the fugitives, and now that it came to a 
fair run over ground, they did not doubt for a moment that 
they should succeed in capturing them. 

Wild seized hold of Mr. Noakes by the hand, and both 
ran onwards at a wonderful rate ; but then they were both 
flying for their lives, and under such circumstances men 
will make veiy great exertions imb ed. 

Mr. Noakes shook off some portion of his fears, and 
bent all his energies upon running as swiftly as lie could, 
and he was further encouraged by Wild, who continually- 
urged him to make more speed. 

Chance seemed to favour them to a very great extent, 
for without making a single false step they traversed the 
garden, broke through a hedge, crossed a meadow, and 
then, after leaping a ditch, found themselves in another 
field. 

The police officers, however, were not so fortunate, and 
they aLo tried as well as they could to keep together. 

There were many good runners among them, but the 
others were indifferent, and those who could run swiftly 
did not possess sufficient courage to attack Jonathan Wild 
single-handed. 

They had all got a kind of superstitious fear of the 
man; and well they might have, for his deeds in the past 
had been quite sufficient to make the boldest hearts 
tremble. 

To these circumstances, then, may be attributed the ease 
with which the thief-taker contrived to out-distance his 

pursuer® 

Had one of the police officers been bold enough to run 
forward and seize him, and wait till bis companions came 
up, Wild’s fate would have been sealed, hut in all proba¬ 
bility the olfioer would have forfeited his life for the 
attempt, and there was not one magnanimous enough to 
feel inclined to sacrifice his life that his comrades might 
reap the benefit of the reward. 

Moving in a compact budy, almost as a small body of 
soldiers, they hastened after Wild. 

The speed at which they went was one that they would 
be able to maintain for a considerable length of time, and 
eventually they might run the fugitives down, but in the 
meantime there was a danger that they would be able to 
double upon their course, or conceal themselves some¬ 
where, or otherwise throw them off the scent. 

“On—on!” cried Wild, panting for breath between 
every word. “We are distancing them rapidly! We 
snail soon I<e out of their reach altogether ! On—on !” 

Mr. Noakes tried to speak, but bis tongue stuck to the 
roof of bis mouth; his knees trembled bt nt ath him, and 
he felt for a moment as though be must inevitably sink to 
the ground. 


Had not Wild retained bis grasp upon his hand, and so 
dragged him onwards, the probability is that he would 
have done so. 

Encouraged by his success so far, Jonathan Wild seemed 
to receive at every step a fra h accession of strength, and 
he bounded on in a maimer that was really wonderful to 
behold. 

livery now and then he would turn round and look back 
upon the way be bad come, and each time ho saw that his 
pursuers were further off. ! 

Then, suddenly breaking through a hedge, the two ; 
fugitives rolled down a hank and found themselves in the % 
high-road. 

Wild scrambled to his feet and assisted the Governor to 
rise. 

“ Quick !" he said—“ be quick, I say, or we shall lose the 
advantage which we have gained with so much difficulty! j 
Up!—up! Wo can run along this road at a good 
speed!” 

Once again, then, they resumed their flight, Jonathan 
Wild running as fresh and unexhausted as though he had 
not run a yard. 

Mr. Noakes, however, was scarcely able to drag one leg 
after the other, and Wild, looking at him, was aware that 
it was quite useless to expect that he would be able to run 
for a much greater space of time. 

It was necessary, then, that he should find some hiding- 
place, and devise some means by which he could throw his 
pursuers off the scent. 

This seemed an impossible task; but whenever there 
was a difficulty, Wild seemed to rise superior to it. 

He found how rapidly his companion’s strength was 
leaving him, and so he said: 

“ One moro effort—only one more effort! Be quick, 
and then we shall be able to rest—the danger will be past! 
The officers are not in sight; they have missed us some¬ 
how ; but they may soon find us—that is, if we do not 
hide! Come on, I say, and in a few minutes I will find 
you an excellent hiding-place!” 

The prospect of an escape and the hope of being able to 
elude bis pursuers, and, above all, of obtaining a rest, 
operated as a stimulant upon the Governor’s physical 
powers, and he ran hastily along by the side of his com¬ 
panion. 

The road curved round to the right, and upon passing 
round this bend, Wild suddenly came in sight of a toll- 
gate. 

It was placed quite across the road, and the gates were 
shut. 

The moment he saw it, a fresh thought darted into his 
mind, and he glanced back to make sure the officers were 
not in sight. 

Not a vestige of them was to be seen,, however, and, 
with a chuckle, the thief-taker said : 

“ All right, Noakes, my boy—I shall do them at last. 
Slacken j-our speed a little and recover your breath, for I 
shall want you to speak.” 

Mi% Noakes willingly obeyed this command, and in a 
moment afterwards Wild stopped at tho toll-gate. 

He clutched Mr. Noakes by the arm and whispered in 
his ear: j 

“ Knock at the door of the toll-house, and when the 
keeper appears toll him that you liavo lost your way. Ask 
him tho road to London—get him out of the house by 
Some means or other, and leave the rest to me!” 

Mr. Noakes nodded, and Wild concealed himself in the 
shadow of the toll-house. 

The Governor knocked at the door, and it was imme¬ 
diately opened by the tollman, who unsuspectingly 
stepped out on to the footpath. 

lie looked rather surprised upon seeing Mr. Noakes, 
and gruffly asked what he wanted. 

But. crc he could frame a reply, Jonathan Wild, who 
was on the watch, crept behind the toll-keeper unob¬ 
served. 

Ho had his thick heavy bludgeon raised in tho air, for 
he had kept possession of it during his recent adventures. 

lie brought it down with a sickening crash upon the 
head of the toll-keeper, who fell like a log into tho 
road. 

Mr. Noakes was overcome with horror when he saw this 
deed perpetrated, for it had come upon him quite unex¬ 
pectedly. 

Just then, however, a trampling of footsteps became 
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audible, and "Wild, who was about to give vent, tcs his 
exultation m. one of his hideous laughs, stopped short and 
looked in the direction he had just come. 

“ The officers are here!” he said. “Bo quick, or after 
all we shall be caught! Into the toll-house with you, 
and leave the rest to me !” 

With the greatest fright depicted on nis countenance, 
the Governor obeyed, and Wild, stooping down, seized 
hold of the insensible body of the tollman, and by an 
effort of strength dragged him inside the little wooden 
house, and closed the door. 

With the rapidity of lightning he tore off the upper 
portion of the clothes which the toll-keeper wore and 
placed them over his own garments. 

He had just finished when there cauie a tremendous 
banging at the door. 

The interior of the toll-house was quite dark, an in an 
impressive whisper Wild said : 

“ On your life, keep still!—do not speak or move, or our 
lives will pay the forfeit!” 

At the same moment he flung open the upper portion 
of the toll-house door, which was so formed that the 
lower half could remain closed ami bolted while the upper 
half was open. 

“ Hallo there! What’s the matter ?” 

The officers were all clustered round the gate, and 
one of them said: 

“Have you seen a couple of men run past this place ?” 

“Ho, I have not,” returned Wild, in the same tones 
and with perfect self-possession. “ The door was shut; 
how could I ?” 

So perfectly did he perform the part he had so 
suddenly assumed that the police officers had not the 
slightest suspicion of the actual state of affairs, and the 
one who had before spoken added: 

“Well, the place is quiet enough, and perhaps if you 
have not seen them you have heard them ?” 

“Ah! that’s auother thing altogether,” said the toll- 
keeper. “About two minutes ago, I should say—or 
perhaps it might be three—I heard somebody run past the 
door, and off down the road ; but whether there was one 
man or two, or whether there was a woman among them, 
id more than I can tell you.” 

“ But you heard footsteps, you say ?” 

“ Oh yes, quite plainly!” 

“ And some one was running ?” 

“Yes, and at a wonderful speed, too, I can tell you ; 
they seemed to be out of hearing in less than no time.” 

“Can you tell which way they went ?” 

“Ho. not for certain.” 

“Which way do you think ? I will tell you why we 
ask. We are police officers, and aro in search of that 
notorious villain Jonathan Wild and his companion, the 
late Governor of Hewgate. We have tracked them thus ; 
far, but have lost sight of them.” , 

“Jonathan Wild, did you say ?” exclaimed the thief-! 
taker, with well-affected astonishment. “ Do you mean 
to say that Jonathan Wild is down about these parts ?” 

“ Yes, that ho is, for certain! We almost had our hands I 
on him once, but he slipped through our fingers.” 

“ Oh, law ! I wish you had not told me. I shall be afraid 
to sleep in my bod now, for I sleep in this place ail by 
myself. I should not wonder if Jonathan Wild wa3 to 
cut ray throat!” 

“ I think he will have quite enough to do in looking 
after his own safety,” said the officer; “hut it is no good 
stopping here, we are losing valuable time. If you can 
tell us which way the people you heard pass by appeared 
to be running, you will render us a good service.”* 

“ Well,” said Wild, “ if what I tell you don’t turn out 
to be true you must not blame me, because I didn’t seo 
them, you know; but I heard ’em, and I might go so far as 
to say that I would take my oath that they ran straight 
on down the road.” 

' “ That will do; and now, Mr. Tollman, one word more.” 

“ What is it, sir?” 

“If Jonathan Wild aud the man who is with him 
should turn back and think to escape us that way, you 
get your blunderbuss ready, and if they run by your house 
shoot them with it!” 

“ All right, Mr. Officer; but will you stand by me for 
doing it ?’’ 

“ Certainly! my orders are to take them dead or alive 
—you understand?” 


“ Quite.” t 

“ Then forward, my lads! it seems we are on the right 
track after all, and this bit of a rest has allowed us to re- | 
cover our breath. If we keep on their trail we must bring j 
them down sooner or later. Come ou—follow me! I wish j 
with all my heart that we had our horses with us!” J 

As ho spoke these words the officer set off at a sharp f 
trot, and the others followed at his heels. 

Wild watched them until their forms wero lost to view I 
in the darkness, aud then closing the door, ho said : | 

“How, Hoakos, what do you think of that ?” j 

“Wonderful!” was the gasping reply. j 

“What would you do without me, I wonder?” con- s 
tiuued Wild, with great self-complacency. “You would j 
have been captured long ere this.” 

“I should—I should; hut I can’t stand this sort of 
thing long, my constitution won’t bear up against it. I 
Can’t wo get right away from England, and give them the jj 
slip altogether ?” I 

“Yes,” said Wild, “that’s what I intend to do, but I 
have a little business on hand which I must transact first. 
When that is done we will go, and then we can pass the 
remainder of our days in absolute safety.” 

“What business is It?” asked the Governor, with a 
whine. 

“Hothing to you—it will be time enough for you to 
know when you see it. Wasn’t it a bold plan to take 
possession of this house and act the toll-keeper ?” 

“It was! 1 didn't know you were going behiud him j 
like that—you gave me quite a turn. I believe you have j 
killed him.” I 

“And what does it matter if I have?” said Wild. “ lie f 
will only make one more. Serve the fool right—we shall j 
have no more trouble with him !” j 

As he spoke, a faint smothered groan came upon his 5 
ears. 6 


CHAPTER DXIV. j 

JONATHAN WILL* PLAYS TIIE PART OF A TOLL-KEEPER TO * 
GREAT PERFECTION. 

“ Who’s that ?” said Wild. 

“Hot me,” returned the Governor. 

“ Then it is our friend the tollman, not dead yet, I see 
he is bent upon giving us some trouble. Where is - 
he ?” 

“ Ou the floor.” 

“ Stick the corner of my felt hat into his mouth, then, 
and make him hold his noise 1 If the_ officers should 
happen to return, all will be discovered.” 

Another groan came. 

“Why don’t you do it?” cried Wild. 

“I cannot!” 

“ Cowardly fool! Yon would got us into trouble on J 
such a point as this ? Where is my hat ?” J 

Jonathan groped about in the darkness, and found the } 
object of which he was in search. 

It was closo beside the prostrate body of the unfortunate 1 
toll-keeper. i 

Rolling it up into the smallest possible compass, he > 
thrust it violently into his half-opened mouth. 

Tee tollman was just recovering his consciousness, j 
but lie now st'iod in imminent danger of suffocation. j 

Scarcely had lie done this than Wild’s quick ear caught j 
the sound of horses’ hoofs. _ | 

Ho started, and for a moment his heart beat violently. i 
But regaining his calmness almost instantly, he i 
said: 

“There’s somebody else coming! Can you hoar j 
them ?” | 

Mr. Hoakes was too terrified to reply. 

“Hark! Can you hear the clatter of horses’ hoofs? j 
They are coming on at a gallop ! ' j 

“ What is to be done ?” gasped the Governor. 

“Leave it to me. All you have to do is to remain 
perfectly silent, and to take caro that that fellow ou the 
floor don’t made an outcry. If he does, the rope is as 
good as round your neck—so beware!” 

“But what shall you do ?” 

“ I shall have to open the gate for them, I suppose. I 
wonder where the dc>vil he k^pt the key of the pad- 
llock?” , , , 

Wild searched in the pockets of the garments he had so 
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hastily donned, and almost immediately discovered a 
bunch of keys. 

There were several on an iron ring, and which was the 
right key, or whether any one of them was right, he 
could not tell. 

Any bungling, however, would be fatal, and he knew 
it. 

He had no further time for search or reflection. 

With a dash, the troop of horsemen drew up before the 
toll-gate. 

A succession of sharp knocks were rained upon the 
door. 

Wild waited a moment to make sure that all was right, 
and then opened it. 

“ Hallo !” he said, disguising his voice in the same way 
as before. “ What’s the matter ?” 

“ Open the gate, and be quick about it!” said the voice. 
“ We arc in a hurry.” 

“All right, sir! I’ll attend to you in one moment.” 

“Now!” said the voice. “We are officers, and 
can’t wait! We are in pursuit of Jonathan Wild!” 

“ Then I’ll open the gate for you with all the pleasure 
in the world 1” said Wild, and anyone to have heard him 
speak would have fully believed that he meant just what 
he said. 

So saying, he opened the lower half of the door, and, 
taking care to bolt it after him, wont to the gate with the 
bunch of keys in his hand. 

“I believe Jonathan Wild and that chap he has got 
with him went past here only a little while ago,” he 
said. 

Choosing a key at random, ho thrust it into the 
lock, or rather tried to do so, for it was much too 
large. 

“Indeed!” said tho police officer who had formerly 
spoken. “ What grounds have you for believing that ?” 

“ Why, some more police officers on foot passed by only 
a little while ago. They have gone straight on down 
the road. If you make haste you will overtake them !” 

Curing this speech, Wild had tried three more keys, 
but with no better success than at first. 

Yet he spoke with perfect calmness, though a cold pei- 
spiration broke out upon his forehead as he wondered 
whether he should be detected by simply being unable to 
unlock the gate. 

Tho officer did not notice his fumbling, so interested 
was be in the conversation. 

“Did you speak to these officers?” he said. 

“Oh, yes!” replied Wild, with au inward curse as he 
tried another key and failed again. “ They asked me 
if I had seen two men run by. I told them no, for 
I had not; but I said 1 had heard some one running 
past, and so they concluded that Jonathan Wild had 
gone on further down the road.” 

“No doubt of it,” said the officer; “and as we 
are on horseback we shall soon come up with them, 
and in all probability capture tho villain. Why the 
devil don’t you open the gate ?” 

“I am opening it, sir,” said Wild, almost in de¬ 
spair, and in his confusion trying the same keys over 
again. 

“You've been long enough, in all conscience. What 
are you doing?—why don’t you unlock it?” 

“It’s the wrong key.” 

“Tho wrong key!” repeated the officer. You’re a 
rfoM-key, you mean!” 

The officer was fond of a joke, and at times perpe¬ 
trated some horrible ones. 

The men under him, however, always laughed U 
the utmost, and Jonathan Wild, taking his cue from 
them, roared more heartily than any, and, desisting 
from his attempt upon the lock, he pretended to hold 
his sides, and fairly shook with laughter. 

“IIo, ho, ho!” he cried. “ Well, that’s good—it’s 
the best thing I have heard for many a long day! 
What a wit you must have, to be sure! Wroug-key — 
don-key ! That’s very good |” 

Of course the officer was pleased to see the toll- 
keeper enjoy his jest so much, aud he grew quite good- 
tempered. 

At last their laughter subsided, and tho officer 
said : 

“Now, my good man, make haste aud open the 
gate I” 


“All right, sir! I’ve got the right key tills time, | 
but, you see, there’s a lot on the bunch, and when ] 
you rode up, the fact is 1 was fast asleep, and not 1 
being properly awake was the reason i could not tell j 
one key from another.” I 

“ All right! Make haste, I say, because overy moment 
is of the greatest importance.” 

The key which he now held in his hand was Jonathan’s 
last hope. 

If that failed to do its office he would be obliged to 
confess his inability to open the gate, when suspicion 
would be at once excited, and discovery ensue. 

It was really wonderful how, under such trying 
circumstances, ho could preserve his self-possession 
at all; but ho did preserve it, and in a most admirable 
manner. 

Not the faintest shadow of a suspicion entered tho 
officer’s mind. 

Who could imagine Jonathan’s feelings when about to 
try this key, and when he know how serious the conse¬ 
quences of failure would be ? 

His heart stood still, and then suddenly commenced to 
beat at a fearful rate as he found the key slip easily into 
the keyhole. 

lie turned it round, and the wards yielded. 

“It’s all right now, sir,” he said, as lie pushed the gate 
open. “It was not the wrong key, after all. Some 
rascal must have, put something into the keyhole. How¬ 
ever, it’s all right now.” 

The officers, who were impatient at the delay, now that 
they learned Jonathan Wild was only a little before them 
on the road, without speaking another word, trotted 
swiftly through tho gate. 

With perfect eooluess, Jonathan Wild closed it after 
them, aud locked it. 

He then made his way into tho toll-house. 

“ Where are you, Noakes?” 

“ Here, Mr. Wild,” replied the Governor, in a trembling 
voice. 

“ You heard what took place, didn’t you ?” 

“Yes, every word.” 

“Then there's another danger over; but I think wo 
had better leave this place at once. If we stay in it much 
longer, it will he too hot to hold us.” 

“With all my heart,” said Mr. Noakes. “I shall bo 
glad iudecd to leave it.” 

“ C'ome on, then! 1 will show you how I shall throw 

those oflieers off the scent!” 

Mr. Noakes was glad enough to emerge on to the high¬ 
road, for tho company of the toll-keeper in that little 
house was far from being agreeable to him. 

I5ut he was horrorstruek when he found Wild turned 
in the direction of London. 

“ Where are you going ?” he asked, in the greatest fear. 
“Are you mad?” 

“ Not a hit of it.” 

“Hut this is the way to London !” 

“ I know that.” I 

“Surely you wouldn’t go there?’’ 

“ Listen to me! Have we not been in the greatest 
peril ?—and have not I found an easy way out of it in 
every case ?” 

“You have. You're a wonderful man, Mr. Wild!” 

“Never mind that. Let the success I have had up to 
the present be a guarantee for you iu the future. You 
will find it easiest to place yourself implicitly in my 
hands, and do just as I direct.” 

Tlie Governor was silent. 

“ I suppose you consent; but whether you do or do 
not, matters little. I shall not lose you, never fear. You 
will go wherever I choose to take you.” 

Jonathan took hold of his companion’s arm as he spoke, 
and led him onwards at a rapid rate. 

Mr. Noakes’s terror increased as they drew nearer and 
nearer to London. 

He ventured to make another remonstrance. 

“ Surely you will not go walking on ? By the time we 
reach London it will be daylight! Look!—there is 
the east before us already. I cuu see indications of the 
coming dawn.” 

“So can I.” growled Jonathan. “Who said I was 
going to London?” 

“ I thought you were.” 

“ Well, wait and see.” 
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Jonathan strode on, and soon the Governor began to 
recognise the various objects they met with. 

At last they paused on the brink of the gravel-pit 
where they had already found safe shelt“T. 

“ Are yon going down hero again ?” 

“ Yes. Go first—ycu know the way.** 

“ I would rather follow.” 

“ Go first, I say 1” 

“ Very well—very well! I’ll go first, if you wish it, of 
course.” 

“Go on, then, and I will follow in your footsteps. 
Now do you understand what I am going to do ? This 
place has already afforded us safe refuge, and will do so 
again. They will not think of looking for us here, so 
much nearer to London. They will think, as a matter of 
course, that we shall try to get far away into the country. 
Go on, I say, and make no noise about it!—and mind you 
don’t slip; if you do, you will not he worth picking up 
when you reach tho bottom.” 

The descent into the gravel-pit was rugged and 
dangerous, and Mr. Noakes proceeded in continual terror 
of his life. 

The bottom, however, was reached without the occur¬ 
rence of any accident, and then Jonathan led the way to 
the little wooden shed under the roof of which they had 
before concealed themselves. 

“Here we are,” he said, “and here we shall bo safe 
euough,—they will not find us here. We have had some¬ 
thing to eat and drink, though we have had some peril in 
obtaining it. Now, lie down and rest, for when night 
comes you will find there will bo fresh fatiguo to un¬ 
dergo.” 

“Why keep me in the dark as to your intentions?” 
whined Mr. Noakes. “ I am faithful—I would not betray 
you.” 

“Very likely, but I prefer to keep you in tho dark 
—I have good reasons for doing so; besides, it is less 
trouble to yourself—you havo nut so much to think 
about. Now, lie down and go to sleep, and allow me 
to do the same. Don’t bother me by talking.” 

Jonathan Wild flung himself down upon the damp 
ground which formed the floor of tho hut, and Mr. 
Noakes, with a heavy sigh, followed his example. 

“ I can’t stand this much longer,” he said, “lam sure I 
can’t! I’ll kill him! Oh! what can I do for the host ? How 
shall I escape from his clutches ? Without him, I fear I 
should be captured instantly, and yet to remain in his com¬ 
pany is worse than death. Let me think. If I was to kill 
him” or take him prisoner, perhaps they would pardon 
me. It is very likely. But how shall I do it ? I might 
wait till he is asleep, and then beat his brains out 
with his own bludgeon. It is an effective weapon. I’ll 
wait till he is asleep, and then I’ll do it!” 

“ What the devil are you muttering about, Noakes?” 
asked the thief-taker, with an angry growl. 

“ Nothing—nothing!” 

“ Well, be quiet, for I -want to go to sleep, and I can’t 
while you are making that murmuring noise.” 

“ I am silent, Mr. Wild,—I will be quite silent.” 


CHAPTER DXV. 

JONATHAN WILD BEGINS TO FIND IIIMSELF A VICTIM TO 
THE PANGS OF T-EMORSE. 

Mr.. Noakes lay profoundly still, keeping his thoughts to 
himself, and waiting patiently until his companion in 
crime should sink off into a sound slumber. 

Jonathan did not speak again, ami a silence that made 
the Governor feel anxious and uncomfortable pervaded 
? the little shed. 

After the lapse of about half an hour, which seemed to 
Mr. Noakes like a wholo night, he determined to make 
the desperate attempt he had resolved upon, for during 
the time we have mentioned the thief-taker had neither 
moved nor uttered a sound. 

Slowly and stealthily, Mr. Noakes raised himself to a 
sitting posture, and then remained perfectly still, in 
order to assure himself that as yet ho had given no 
alarm. 

The unbroken Eilence reassured him, and, by slow 
| degrees, he got upon his feet. 

[ Then, holding his breath, he ventured to take a 


step nearer to the spot where Wild lay slumber¬ 
ing- 

He could hear his heavy, stertorous breathing, and 
felt certain that all was well. 

The intense darkness of the Diace, however baffled 
him. 

Not one single ray of light penetrated into tho shed, 
and ho was obliged to trust to his sense of touch aluno for 
guidance. 

It was necessary, first of all, that he should gain pos¬ 
session of the bludgeon. 

This article ho surmised would be lying somewhere 
near the thief-taker’s right land, so that he could seize it 
at any moment. 

The heavy breathing indicated tolerably well where 
Wild lay, and at length Mr. Noakes paused, for ho felt 
suro he was standing by his side. 

Stooping down, ho felt cautiously about him, and at 
length his lingers came in contact with Wild’s coat. 

Rapidly passing his hand upwards, he reached the 
shoulder, and then it was perfectly easy for him to follow 
the direction of the arm. 

The Governor’s spirits rose, for Jonathan Wild did not 
show the least signs of consciousness. 

“I will not kill him,” he thought. “I will hit him 
hard enough to deprive him of consciousness, then I will 
make him secure, and hand him over to the authori¬ 
ties.” 

As he camo to this mental determination, Mr. Noakes 
laid his hand upon the thief-taker’s bludgeon. 

Jonathan held it tight in his grasp, and Mr. Noakes 
began to wonder whether he would bo able to take it 
away without awaking him. 

He pulled gently, and, to his joy, Wild’s hand gently 
relaxed. 

The next instant he was holding the bludgeon. 

He knew just where the thief-taker’s head was, and so 
he raised the formidable weapon in the air, with the in¬ 
tention of bringing it down with full force. 

It was even in the act of descending, when he felt 
himself seized by the aukle, and with such force that ho 
lost his footing and fell heavily to the earth. 

Mr. Noakes almost expired with fright. 

The first thing that came upon his senses was the harsh 
sound of the thief-taker’s voice. 

“ Hallo, Noakes!” he said, “ what are you about now ? 
Thought to find me napping, did you ? But I am not 
so easily caught. I have found you out, Noakes, so now 
beware!” 

Wild got up, and the Governor shook fearfully from 
head to foot. 

He made sure that his last moments had come, for that 
Jonathan would sacrifice him in his rage ho had not the 
least doubt. 

Jonathan grasped him by the collar. 

“So yon were going to knock my brains out, wero 
you ?” he said. 

“ No, no!’’ was tho hurried reply—“ I was not 

“ B you were, I say, and it is no good to deny it! 
When I heard you muttering, 1 knew you meant some¬ 
thing, and that is why I kept myself on my guard; 
and a lucky thing it was for me, as things have turned 
out!” 

“ You are mistaken,” said tho Governor, hesi¬ 
tatingly. 

“ Mistaken be d—d!” said Wild,—“ it is too plain for 
that. L heard you creeping stealthily towards me, and 
pretended to be asleep, just to find out what you wero 
going to do. 1 knew w'hen you laid your hand upon tho 
cudgel, but I wished to mako’quite suro of what you wero 
about, and that’s why I relaxed my fingers and allowed 
you to take possession of it. I stopped you just in 
time, for the bludgeon was descending. Can you deny 
that ?” 

The Governor was silent. 

“ Of course you can’t! And this is the return you 
make to me for having done you such important service 
as I have during this night. I have saved you from your 
enemies when I might have abandoned you to your fate 
and escaped myself. Bo far.from doing so, 1 incurred an 
extra amount of danger by encumbering myself with you, 
and this is my reward. Villain, prepare for death 1 
Before you quit life, you w-ill wish a thousand times over 
that you had perished at Tyburn Tree 1” 
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The Governor writhed about, and uttered frantic 
shrieks for mercy. 

Wild took hold of the cudgel, and struck him a severe 
blow upon the shoulder with it, which made the Governor 
shriek out with real pain. 

“ That is the first instalment,” said the thief-taker. 
“ You shall suffer dearly for this! Wretch that you are, 
you would have murdered me in cold blood!” 

‘‘It’s all a mistake!” persisted the Governor, with 
chattering teeth. *» I tell you it is all a mistake! I never 
meant anything of the kind !” 

“ But I know better! What do you think I can do 
but slay you at once ? My own safety demands it. If I 
could hand you over to the police, I would; but I can’t 
do that without running my own neck into a noose; so I 
shall put you out of the world myself.” 

“ Mercy—mercy !” 

“Yes, you shall havo just as much mercy as yuu 
intended to show to me. Now that I have discovered 
this, it will be impossible for us to remain longer in 
companionship together. I shall not bo able to sleep in 
peace.” 

“Yes, you will, Mr. Wild. I will solemnly swear 
never to interrupt your rest again. Spare me this time— 
only this once ! I was mad—I did not know what I was 
about! Have mercy! Spare me this time, and I will 
for ever afterwards be your most humble and devoted 
slave!” 

“ I can’t attach any importance to your protestations,” 
replied Wild—“ I can’t believe them. My owu safety 
requires that you shall die!” 

“No, no, Mr. Wild! I will confess that I had thought 
of disabling you and giving you into the custody of the 
officers, but if I had done such a thing I should have 
bitterly repented it; and although lam in such danger 
now, I rejoice that you should have prevented me from 
doi'ng that which I should have regretted during the rest 
of my life.” 

“ And if I spare you,” said Wild, “what guarantee shall 
I have that you will not take the first opportunity you 
have to carry out your intention ? No, no—I must slay 
you ; and yet I wish that you had not forced me into the 
commission of this act. It will be so lonely for me with¬ 
out anyone to bear me company while I am hunted from 
place to place! You have served to rob solitude of its 
terrors, and that’s why I aided and protected you; and, 
much as I dislike being by myself, yet it is much better 
that I should be than always be in momentary dread of 
the attack of au assassin.” 

“Oh, Mr. Wild!” said the Governor, piteously, “do 
reflect again ! Do uot you believe it possible that upon a 
sudden impulse a man should be tempted to do something, 
and then ever afterwards regret it ? It is so with me, Mr. 
Wild. It is a great deal to ask your forgiveness for ; but if 
you will look over this, I will be your slave for over, and 
obey you in all things!" 

“ I would grant your request,” said the thief-taker, “if 
I had any guarantee that would protect me from the risk 
I shall run.” 

“ Think again. I will swear by the most solemn oath 
you think lit to impose, that I will never attempt any¬ 
thing against your life and liberty again !” 

Wild pau>ed. 

“I will think it over,” he said. “ I confess I am uu- 
decided; hut I am more likely to resolve upon your death 
than not; still, I will consider. Be prepared for the 
worst!” 

Wild strode away, and seated himself upon the ground, 
with his back to the shed. 

The attack which his companion had made upon him 
disconcerted him greatly. 

For the future, he could never feel safe, for Jonathan 
Wild was not the man to put faith in the professions of 
anyone. 

Yet the idea of parting company with the ex-Governor 
of Newgate was scarcely less disagreeable to him. 

Wild had a horror ot being alone. 

This is always the ease with guilty minds, and ho had 
so many black and awful crimes upon his soul, and when 
he was alone they would so throng into his mind, that it 
vnaue him anxious to have tlio society of anyone. 

In being thus hunted about from place to place, as he 
had lately, Wild felt how dreadful it would be to be de- I 
prived of a companion. 


It was chiefly this which had induced him to run so 
many risks by encumbering himself with Mr. Noakes, and 
he had never suspected for one moment that his life was 
in danger at his hands. 

The Governor might be sincere, and might never make 
such au attempt again; but it seemed like tempting 
Providence too far to place any belief in what he said. 

Yet, as Wild pondered the matter over, and as he tried 
to pierce the black darkness which surrounded him, he 
felt that he would rather run any risk than be alone, for 
that would be worse than a thousand deaths. 

Mr. Noakes remained trembling in every limb, while 
Jonathan was making up his mind what ho should do. 

It was awful for anyone to be couscious that hia life 
hung upon the caprice of a man like the thief-taker. 

Biit the tenor of his reflections will show that Mr. 
Noakes was not in quite so much danger as he had an¬ 
ticipated, and if Wild could only have made sure that no 
second attempt would bo made upon his life, he would 
have forgiven him—that is, he would forgive him for the 
present, but so soon as be was useless to him, then the 
grudge would be remembered. 

“1 will run the rit-k,” said Wild to himself at last. “If 
it is my fate to be slain by him, strive as I will, I shall 
not be able to avert my doom. ' To be alone by myself 
for any length of time would, I am sure, be sufficient to 
drive me into madness. It would be much worse than a 
continual state of doubt and dread that I shall now bo 
in. I will impose upon him a most fearful oath—I will 
awake his superstitious or religious fears, if he has any, 
and if I can succeed in doing that, I may bo safe.” 

“ Noakes !” ho cried, raising his voice. 

“ Yes, Mr. Wild, I am here f Have mercy upon 
me!” 

“If Ido,” added the thief-taker, “will you take the 
oath I shall propose, that you will never make a second 
attempt upon my life ?” 

“ I will tike ten thousand oaths,” said the Governor, 
eagerly, “for such a thing is furthest from my thoughts. 
Be mnler no fear—I shall not make the attempt again. I 
most heartily regret having done so !” 

“ Well, well—that may be, and as you said some time 
back, it is possible for a man to determine to do some¬ 
thing upon the impulse of the moment and then after¬ 
wards bitterly regret it.” 

“ T hat’s my case, Mr. Wild.” 

“Well, we have been companions for many a day, we 
have assisted each other in many a little plan, and I do not 
care about murdering you in cold blood. I have crimes 
enough to bear without having that added to the number. 
I will spare your life, but upon the condition that you 
take the oath I shall propose.” 

“Dictate it to me, Mr. Wild!” cried the Governor, 
almost frantic with eagerness—“ dictate it to me ; I will 
follow you word for word!” 

“ Listen, then,” said Wild, who then proposed to his 
companion an oath of the most terrible character which it 
is possible to conceive. 

The Governor shuddered when he uttered the last 
adjuration. 

From what wo have said, it will be seen that Jonathan 
Wild experienced some twinges of remorse. It is probable 
that they were chiefly caused by the consciousness that he 
had had a very narrow escape indeed from an unexpected 
death ; and he was unnerved too, not only by the various 
adventures he had had since his escape from Newgate, 
but by the intense darkness which filled the shed, and 
Jonathan Wild, though bolder than the boldest in any 
scheme of villany, was more frightened than a child to be 
in the dark. 

It was then that horrible and distorted countenance 
would seem to start out of the gloom by scores, all with 
their horrible glassy eyes fixed upon Lira—all seeming to 
accuse him of having cut short their lives. 

But, strangely enough, if anyone was with him—if he 
knew that a human being was within a short distance— 
ho was not the victim ol these fantastic visions, and so he 
extended his forgiveness to his comrade in crime. 

Fur some time after Mr. Noakes had taken the oath a 
profound silence reigned in the hut, which was broken 
only by the breathing of its two occupants, and an 
occasional movement of their limbs. 

At last it began to grow lighter and lighter, and through 
the crevices in the shed, where the boards had been im-, 
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perfectly or carelessly joined, there came feeble gleams of 
light. 

Suddenly, however, the sharp report of a pistol came 
upon their ears. 

The weapon had evidently been discharged somewhere 
near at hand, and both Mr. Noakes and the thief-taker 
started to their feet with a half-suppressed ejaculation 
upon their lips. 


CHAPTER DXVI. 

THE POLICE OFFICERS ARRIVE UPON TIIE BRINK OF THE 
OLD GRAVEL-PIT. 

Jonathan Wild and Mr. Noakes both started, for the 
sound had taken them completely by surprise. 

There was something alarming in it too, for they 
jumped to the conclusion that no one would be firing in 
the vicinity save police officers. 

They listened intently, expecting, of course, to hear 
something more. 

But a profound silence followed. 

“What does that mean?” asked Jonathan, in a faiut 
whisper. 

“I don't know, Mr. Wild—how should I? I am 
afraid-■” 

“ Of what ?” 

“ That it is our foes!” 

“ Hush—be silent! Let us listen !” 

They did so. 

_ But nothing further reached their ears, and the 
silence that reigned in the hut, profound as it had 
seemed to be before, now appeared to have increased. 

The stillness was as remarkable as it was oppres¬ 
sive. 

“ That means something,” said Wild, in a whisper; 
“ there can be no doubt about that, aud it may concern 
ns.” 

“But how are we to find out whether it does or 
not ?” 

“ That we must consider. I cannot remain here in 
suspense like this! I must know who it was that 
fired!” 

The thief-taker walked towards the door of the shed 
as he spoke, and. opening it cautiously to the exient of 
about a couple cf inches, he looked out. 

Day had just dawned, and the recesses of the old 
gravel-pit were revealed by the faint grey light. 

A kiLd of white mist hung over all objects, and the 
thief-taker, shading his eyes with his hands, strove to 
pierce it. 

He could see nothing, however, of an unusual nature, 
nor could he see any symptoms of a recent disturbance 
having taken place. 

“Very strange!” he murmured, still gazing around 
him. 

> “ Can you see anything ?” asked the Governor, 

i “ No.” 

“I heard a shot—I am sure of that!” 
i “Soainl. Wo have not been both deceived by our 
senses! I must, aud will, find out what it means! It 
may be of the utmost importance.” 

“ But how ?” 

“There is no one about,” replied the thief-taker, “and 
all is silent as tho very grave itself! I will creep out 
stealthily!” 

“ You may be seen." 

“ I think not,—the place is surely quite deserted—there 
is no one about save our two selves.” 

As he uttered these words, Wild crept stealthily out of 
tho shed, aud, stooping down behind the rank vegetation 
which had sprung into existence about that spot, crawled 
towards the little precipitous path leading to the brink of 
the excavation. 

Up this he slowly climbed, pausing every now and 
then, and using every precaution lie could think of to 
guard against being seen, in case anyone should Lo 
lurking about on the watch. 

At last he reached the brink of the excavation, and, 
raising his head slowly, peeped over. <*■ 

He could see no one. 

He glared around on every side, and then, quite sure 
that no human being was in sight, laised his head a little 
higher. 


Some object close at hand then attracted his atten¬ 
tion. 

After starting violently—for the discovery came upon 
him unexpectedly—bo beckoned to his companion to 
ascend. 

Mr. Noakes would gladly have been excused, although 
his curiosity was strongly raised, hut just then, especially, 
he could not afford to run the risk of offending Wild, 
and so ho put the best face he could on the matter, 
being resolved, as far as possible, to make a virtue of 
necessity. 

Up ho climbed, then, and in a few moments reached 
the top, for Wild made signals to him to be as speedy as 
he could. 

“Look there!” exclaimed Jonathan as soon as he joined 
him. 

Mr. Noakes obeyed, aud saw, lying half hidden in 
the rank grass, something which resembled a human 
being. 

“ Who is that ?” 

| IIow should I know ? But I mean to find out!” 

“ But we may be seen!” 

“ Bah!” 

“ It is broad daylight!” 

“There is no one about. Don’t he a fool, hut just do as 
you are told ! Follow me, and be d—d!” 

Jonathan scrambled out of the gravel-pit, and then 
Mr. Noakes, looking terribly apprehensive, came after 
him. 

Wild went direct to the spot where the object lay, 
and, upon a closer approach, it became quite clear that it 
was no other than a human being. 

Not a word was spoken until they reached the body, 
aud even then they did not speak until about a moment 
had elapsed, for they were both occupied in uoticing its 
appearance. 

“Hero is the one who has been fired at!” were Wild’s 
first words. 

“ Yes; but where is tho one who fired ?” 

“ Gone!” replied Jonathan, once more taking a long and 
careful look about him. 

But he failed to perceive the least signs of the presence 
of anyone. 

“ We have the place all to ourselves still,” he added, 
“But keep a sharp look-out, Noakes ! Do you hear?” 

“ Yes, I hear, hut why not return to the shed ?” 

“Look out, I tell you, aud leave me to manage matters! 
Can’t you see by the clothes that this is the body of a 
guntleman ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then we shall find something worth while in his 
pockets!” 

“ Shall you rob him?” 

“ I shall take what I can find.” 

“ He may not be dead.” 

11 True! I did not think of that. Yet he lies still 
enough.” 

“But he may bo only badly wounded.” 

“He is either insensible or dead. However, you keep 
watch, and 1 will make a close examination ” 

Jonathan stooped down over the body as he spoke. 

It was that of a very young man. 

His age could not certainly have been more than 
twenty, aud iiis attire was of a very rich description 
indeed. 

It must be remembered that at the time of which we 
write the distinction between the noble and the plebeian 
was much more strongly marked than now The aris¬ 
tocracy had a dress of their own, and could be distin¬ 
guished by it 

Wild was thus enabled to state with certainty that 
the young man belonged to the upper section of society, 

Many valuable ornaments glittered here and there 
about his person, while his fingers were covered with 
sparkling rings. 

One hand was pressed tightly upon his breast, and was 
covered with blood. 

The ensanguined lluid welled up continually between 
his fingers. 

His face was contracted into an expression of great 
agony. 

Jonathan’s impression was that the man was dead. 

Nevertheless, he took hold of the blood-stained hand 
and raised it up. 
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Tb» moment he did so, a kind of convulsive spasm 
seemed to shoot through the apparently lifeless form, and 
the eyes unclosed. 

At first they wore bright, but they suddenly became 
dull and glassy. 

Jonathan released the hand, and in a moment after- 
wards it was pressed to the heart again. 

The young nobleman—for such by title ho evidently 
was—gasped for breath, and appeared to be endeavouring 
to speak. 

lie tried, too, to raise himself, but had not the power to 
carry his intention into effect. 

Wild hesitated a moment, and then changing his posi¬ 
tion, slightly raised the head of the wounded man. 

Some painful gasps was the result, ami then in a hollow, 
broken voice, he murmured : 

‘•1—I—am dying!—yes, surely dying! This is my 
death wound. 1 feel sure of it. The villain—to—to lure 
me to this place, and then to—to shoot me down like a 
dog ! I—1-” 

“Who?” asked Wild, whose curiosity was much ex¬ 
cited by the few words he had heard. “ Who shot 
you ?” 

The dying man made some desperate attempts to arti¬ 
culate something, hut failed completely. 

The syllables seemed to be hanging upon the very tip 
of his tongue, and yet he lacked the power to pronounce 
them. 

“ Who are you ?” asked Wild. “ Tell me your own 
name.” 

A series of attempts, every one more terrible than that 
which had preceded it, then ensued. 

But Wild was fated not to know this. 

With a gasping, choking kind of sob, that sounded 
more like a groan, the young man expired. 

Ilis head hung hack, and the thief-taker was conscious 
at once that life had fled. 

“ It’s all up!’’ he ejaculated. 

11 Is he dead ?” 

“As a nut. Is there anyone in sight ?” 

“ Not a soul.” 

“ Then, as we are badly off, we will see what he has got 
about him, and pocket it. We shall save somebody else 
the trouble, eh ?” 

“Very likely.” 

“Whoever finds him would certainly perform that 
service, and the money would be of great use to me just 
at the. present time. Wo cannot tell what we may 
want.” 

While speaking these words, Jonathan Wild had not 
been idle. 

With busy fingers, he transferred the contents of the 
young man’s pockets to his own. 

Tie was well paid for his tronble, for there was a large 
sum in money, and many valuable jewels. 

“Be quick!” said Noakes, suddenly,—“I fancy I can 
see some one.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ Yonder!” 

Wild was on his feet in a second, gazing eagerly in the 
direction to which his comrade pointed 1 . 

“It’s officers!” ho said. “Well, we are just in time. 
Down with you, and crawl to the gravel-pit! Wc shall 
not be seen if we are speedy. All is well! I have the 
booty! On with yon, and don’t stop to be over-particular 
about getting down!” 

The Governor was terrified, and made groat speed. 

Wild kept close behind him, anxious in the extreme to 
gain the cover of the shed. 

Once there, ho believed he should be safe. 

The officers would never seek for him iu such a 
place. 

And yet as he mentally uttered the words an uneasy 
feeling came over his heart, for he wondered how it was 
they were there at all. 

i Gould it be possible that they had trailed him ? 

I This thought was of too dreadful a character to he 
entertained for a moment, and so he banished it. 

The depths of the old gravel-pit were very quickly 
j reached, and the two vdlaius hastened to conceal theni- 

I solves in the shed. 

Having entered it ami closed the door, they stood still, 
panting for breath, and listening for any sound which 
might reach them trom above. 


In the meantime, they endured a thousand terrors, for 
their hiding-place had never seemed so poor a one as it 
did at that moment. 

The reason was they were menaced by danger. 

Mr. Noakes had given the alarm not a second too 
soon. 

As Jonathan Wild had truly said, they were police 
officers who were approaching. 

They were in rather strong numbers too. 

They galloped on in almost a straight line for the 
gravel-pit, nor did they pause until within a few yards 
of the brink. 

Then one of them said : 

“ This is the place !” 

Something more would then doubtless have been 
added, hut another uttered an ejaculation, and pointed 
to the dead body of the young nobleman lying on the 
grass. 

CHABTEII DXVIII. 

JONATHAN WILD FINDS THE GRAVEL-PIT BY NO MEANS THE 
SAFE PLACE OF REFUGE HE TOOK IT TO BE. 

What is nowadays called “a sensation” was excited 
amongst the police officers when this discovery was made, 
and they looked at each other in a bewildered sort of way, 
for the sight was one they by no means expected. 

They saw at once by the richness of the dress that it 
was a person of distinction. 

‘ Hallo!” cried tho one in command. “What is tho 
meaning of this ?” 

He rode forward a few paces as he spoke. 

“ There’s been murder here !” he exclaimed in an em¬ 
phatic tone of voice. “ We must investigate this before 
we go any further.” 

He slipped offjhis horse while speaking, and then, stoop¬ 
ing down by tho side of the dead man, commenced to 
make an examination in a very business-like way. 

“ Shot in the breast,” he said. “ Mortal wound of 
course. Who can it be, I wonder?” 

He hastily searched the pockets, but found nothing of 
any importance. 

“Robbery as well as murder,” he said. “The pockets 
have been cleared out. The deed has been done recently, 
for the body is quite warm. This is one of Jonathan 
Wild’s tricks, I'll be bound !” 

“I said I thought he was here, sir!” said a polico 
officer, who had formerly been an agent of the great thief- 
taker's. 

“And it seems you are right, for if this is not a trace 
of him, it’s very odd to me ! One of you get down and 
mind the body, ami we will look for the rascal!” 

It was only natural that the police officers should judge 
by what they saw before them that Wild was guilty of tho 
murder of the young gentleman. 

The reader, however, being in full possession of tho 
facts, knows very well that this was a little mistake, iu 
consequence of which the thief-taker would suffer. 

“Now, then, Gregory,” said tho chief officer, “ which is 
the place you were mentioning ?” 

“Here it is, sir!” said Wild’s ex-mvrmidon, poiutiug, 
as he spoke, to the old gravel-pit. 

“ And do you think he is here ?” 

“ I do.” 

“Why?” 

“ I have good reasons,” said the man, with an air of 
great embarrassment. 

“ Then, why don’t you tell them ?” 

“ I don’t like, sir.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ 1 don’t." 

11 But that is no answer.” 

“ Tt is the best reason I can give." 

“ But I shall not be satisfied with it.” 

The man looked about him imploringly. 

“ We have good proof,” he said, at length, “ that he has 
been at no great distance.” 

“ Yes, so we have.” 

“ And, then, there is this body.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ That points to his presence.” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then here is the gravel-pit." 

“1 know that.” 
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{JONATHAN WILD OBTAINS A HORSE BY A SUMMARY PROCESS.] 


“And he may be concealed in it” 

“ He may be ; but I have not forgotten, my fine fellow, 
that you mentioned this place before you saw the dead 
body lying yonder!” 

The man was silent. 

“ I insist upon being satisfied on this point!” said the 
chief officer. 

“ Then,” replied the man. with an air of desperation, “ if 
you will stand aside I will make a clean breast of the whole 
matter.” 

“That will be by far the beet plan. Come this 
way.” 

The chief and his subordinate withdrew to a little dis¬ 
tance, and then the latter said: 

“ It is some time ago now when what I am going to tell 
you Lappened, and I trust you will never use it against 
me.” 

“ I will give von my word of that.” 

Ko. 109.— Blues kin. 


“ Then I don’t mind telling you—in fact, it will ease 
my mind a good deal.” 

“ Go on, then, and don’t be more long-winded than you 
can possibly help!” 

“ I won’t, sir; but if he is down there, he can’t get away 
without our seeing him.” 

“ Go on.” 

“ Then, as I said, it’s a good many years ago, and I was 
then in the pay of Jonathan Wild.” 

“ I know you were, and now yon have joined the 
regular police force.” 

“Just so! Well, I will tell you how I left Wild. 
One night he came to me, and said he had a little business 
on hand, and wanted my assistance. 

“ I asked him what it was, but he told mo not 
to bother, and eaid that if I would wait I should 
see. 

“He was rather short-tempered, so I said no more, ana 
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he ordered me to go and fetch a light cart, that he used 
sometimes to carry swag away in. 

“Well, I got it, and wo drove off to a fine-looking 
house on the Oxford Road, and when he had been in a 
minute or two, he came out with a bundle in his arms. 

“ I did not ask what it wa3, and he threw it into the 
back of the cart himself, and eat up beside me again, and 
off we went, this time in the direction of Kensington 
Gravel-pits.” 

“ Where we now are ?” said the chief officer. 

“Just so. Well, when we got here I stopped the cart 
and Wild ordered me to get down. 

“ I obeyed, and then, going to the back of the cart, he 
let down the tailboard, and said, ‘Now, Gregory, help me 
out with the parcel.’ 

“I did so at once, for I wondered what it could be, 
and fancied if I laid hold of it 1 should be able to 
tell. 

“ It was wrapped up in a coarse sack, and the moment 
I touched it, something seemed to tell me that it was a 
corpse that was inside. 

“ I shuddered and felt very sick, but Mr. Wild called 
out, ‘ Come on!’ in a very loud tone of voice, so I felt that 
i dared not hold back. 

“Well, he took hold of one end of the sack, and I took 
the other, and he led the way to the brink of the gravel- 
pit. 

“ ‘ Mind how you descend, Gregory,’ he said. ‘ If 
you fall you will break your neck—not that that 
would be of any particular importance, for it’s sure 
to be broke one day or other, but you will break my neck as 
well!’ 

“ ‘ I will be careful, Mr. Wild,’ I said. 

“ ‘ Mind you are—the path is very steep.' 

“ Down we went, and every now and then my liair 
would stand on end, for look, there is the path, and you 
may guess it was rather dangerous to walk down that 
place carrying a load on a night that was as dark as a 
coal-hole.” 

“ Never mind that—go on!” 

“ I am as fast as 1 can. However, it will be 
enough if I tell you we reached the bottom in safety.” 

“ What happened next ?” 

“Mr. Wild went to a particular spot, and there he 
stopped. 

“ 4 Let go!’ he said, and before I was aware of it he 
let go his end of the sack, and down it went, with a 
sound that 1 hope 1 shall never hear again. 

“ I dropped my end pretty quick, and looking up, I saw 
Mr. Wild was lighting a lantern. 

“ I watched his motions in silence. 

“ The lantern was soon alight, and he cried: 

“ 4 Come this way, Gregory.’ 

44 * Must I bring the sack ?’ 

14 4 No; leave it where it is.' 

44 With this I followed him across the bottom of the pil, 
my chief guide being the lantern that he carried. 

44 1 had many narrow escapes of falling into deep holes 
that seemed to lie around me on every side, and which in 
some cases were almost full of water. You can see some 
of them, sir, from here, if you look down over the 
brink.” 

44 Confound you—yes! Go on with your tale, And don’t 
be so circumstantial!” 

44 So what, eir?” 

14 So roundabout Come to the point at once!” 

“I am coming to it, eir. I followed him, as I said, 
.across the pit, until at last we came to an old ruined 
wooden shed. Mr. Wild pushed open the door and went 
in, so I followed. 

■ 4 It was a shed and nothing more, and when I got in¬ 
side I made so bold as to say : 

44 4 What kind of place is this, Mr. Wild ?—what was it 
used for ?’ 

“ ‘ A tool-house, of conrse,’ he said. 4 What else could 
it be used for ? Look there, in yonder corner, and you 
will see a spade and a pickaxe.’ 

44 1 looked, and sure enough there were the articles he 
had mentioned. 

44 4 Pick them up,’ he continued, 4 and follow me.’ 

“I picked them up, and we went out of the shed, and 
Mr. Wild he stopped just where we had put the sack. 

44 4 Gregory,’ he said, 4 there’s something in that sack 
which must never see the light ef day any more; so yon 


must dig a deep hole. You begin, and when you are tired 
I will help you.’ 

44 It was more than my life was worth to disobey any 
of Mr. Wild’s commands; so I began to make a hole, and 
worked till my back ached, and then he took his turn, and 
so we went on, until at last the pit was so deep that it was 
as much as we could do to scramble out of it. 

“Mr. Wild had a large flask of brandy in his pocket, 
from which he drank every now and then and handed it 
to me—and very strong brandy it was too, for it took 
quite an effect, and I felt quite ready to do anything he 
wanted. 

44 ‘Now, Gregory,’ he said, when we had scrambled out 
of the hole, 4 we shall soon have this job over, and you 
will be well paid for it, mind that—providing, of course, 
that you hold your tongue and never say a word about it 
to a living soul.’ 

44 4 1 won’t,’ I replied, 4 nor to the dead ones either.’ 

44 Mr. Wild laughed, and then he took hold of one end 
of the sack, and I took hold of the other, and Mr. Wild he 
says: 

“‘One, two, three!’ and when he said 4 three’ we let 
go, and down it fell into the pit.” 

44 What was it ?” asked the officer, who could not help 
feeling deeply interested in the man’s singular narrative. 

44 It was a dead body, sir—a corpus.” 

44 How do you know that ? Did you see it ?” 

44 No, I did not see it; but when I had hold of my end of I 
the sack I felt the feet plainly ; but whether it was a man 
or whether it was a woman I can’t tell, for as soon as he 
let go, Mr. Wild he said: 

44 4 Shovel the earth in, Gregory, and make haste! When 
we have done that we shall be able to leave this place!’ 

“Well, sir, I shovelled the earth in, and at last we 
made an end of the job, and Mr. Wild he made me take 
the tools back into the shed and put them in one comer. 

“‘Good hiding-place this would, make, sir,’ I re¬ 
marked, 4 in case anybody was wanted—nice and snug, and 
out of the way.’ 

44 4 Very,’ said Wild; 4 but it’s very few people that know 
it, and those that do would not think of venturing down.’ 

44 ‘Why not?’ 

44 4 Why, there was a foul murder committed here not 
many years ago, and the people imagine the ghosts go 
stalking about, and so they are frightened to come near 
the place; but I take no notice of such folly; it is not 
worth notice, is it ?’ 

44 4 1 don’t know, sir,’ said I; ‘my conviction is, that 
spirits are best let alone—leastways, those kind of spirits;’ 
so Mr. Wild he laughed, and wo had another swig at the 
brandy, and afterwards left the place.” 

44 And is that all ?” asked the officer. 

44 Every word, sir, as well as I can remember it." 

44 And you remained with Wild until the break-up of 
his establishment ?” 

44 Yes, sir, I (lid, and then became a police officer in 
earnest, and I hope that during the time I have been 
under your command I have given you satisfaction.” 

44 Yes, pretty well; but I can promise you if it was not 
for that dead body yonder, and my own convictions con¬ 
cerning it, I should not place much importance upon what 
you have told me.” 

44 Shouldn’t you, eir ? Well, that’s all as people may 
think. Now, I thought to myself this way:—-Mr. Wild 
being somewhere about these parts, and being run after 
pretty close, would bethink himself of the gravel-pit 
being a good hiding-place, and would creep down into it, 
and I should not wonder if we find him there at the 
present moment.” 

There was a great deal of plausibility and probability 
about what Gregory said, and the officer, after a moment’s 
reflection, exclaimed: / 

44 Well, we have quito lost the scent, and he’s nowhere 
in sight, and we might be much worse employed than in 
searching the recesses of this old plaos—I will do it at 
once.” 

The officer summoned his men around him, and dis¬ 
posed of thorn 'to the beat advantage, some of them re¬ 
maining to keep watch at the top, and the others follow¬ 
ing him down into the recesses of the gravel-pit, the man 
Gregory leading the way. 

The precipitous nature of the path made the descent 
a tedious affair, but at last the bottom was reached with¬ 
out accideut 
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The man Gregory then raised his arm, and pointing 
before him, said: 

“ Look! there is the shed I told you about,—he may be 
hiding in it.” 

The police officers all fixed their eyes upon the wooden 
shed wirh the greatest possible amount of interest, and 
having done so, proceeded to get their firearms n readi¬ 
ness, for they knew that if the thief-taker was within, 
the encounter would be a sharp and severe one. 

“ Come on, my lads!” said the chief officer; “ let there 
be no flinching,—if he’s inside we’ll have him! Remember, 
our orders are, ‘dead or alive,’ and it’s my belief it will be 
the best plan for us to take him dead, and the reward will 
bo all the same.” 

The officer walked boldly in the direction of the door 
of the shed, and his men followed closely behind him. 

For aught he. knew, he might be walking to certain 
death, for if Wild wa3 within it would be the easiest 
matter in tlio world for him to fire upon the officer when 
be drew near. 

Rut a most suspicious silence reigned about the bottom 
of the gravel-pit. 

At last the door was reached, and the officer, dashing it 
open, rushed inside, pistol in hand. 

But a cry of disappuntment came from his lips. 

He saw at a glance that the shed was empty, and that 
there was not the slightest trace of the presence of human 
beings in it. 

Gregory, too, looked very foolish, for in his own mind 
he felt confident that Jonathan Wild would be found in 
the shed. 

It was empty, however, there conld be no doubt about 
that, nor did it require even a moment’s search to show 
that there was no hiding-place in it whatever, nor was 
tluere any mode of exit, save the one by which they had 
entered. 


CHAPTER DXVIII. 

jWATTIAN WILD IS VERY HARD PRESSED BY I*IS PURSUERS. 

The disappearance of Jonathan Wild and his companion 
in guilt seems not a little mysterious, but, like many 
other mysteries, the explanation was simple enough. 

When Mr. Noakes had given the alarm about the ap¬ 
proach of the police, and when the thief-taker had satis¬ 
fied himself by a scrutinising glance that his foes were 
approaching, they both upon the first impulse descended 
the gravel-pit and shut themselves up in the shed. 

Jonathan Wild had not been in the darkness andsilenco 
of this place more than two minutes before he came to 
the conclusion that he had acted very unwisely indeed. 

He said not a word to his companion, however, but 
opened the door and listened. 

The silence about the place was most profound, and 
directly after he commenced listening, the thief-taker 
heard plainly enough the sound pruduoeil by the approach 
of his foes. 

He also heard them halt up above, and he heard the 
shout which they gave upon making the discovery of the 
dead body. 

When he had heard this, his mind was made up. 

“Noakes,” he said, “this won't do—we must get out 
of this!” 

“ How ?” asked the Governor. “ Where can we go ?” 

“ That 1 will tell you in a moment. Hush !” 

The murmuring of voices came to their ears. 

“We must not stop here, Noakes,—they will find us if 
we do!” 

“ They will not come down into this place.” 

“ They will, I tell you!” 

“But how can they know we are here ?” 

“They will guess it.” 

“ But we can’t leave without being seen.” 

• “ I don’t know that. We had better make the attempt, 
anyhow. Do you remember the dead body up above ? 
When they see that, they’ll very likely set it down to my 
account, and, as you know very well, I have had a share 
in the matter. It’s clear enough to me that the officers 
are alove. They have found the body, and the next 
thing they do will be to look down the gravel-pit for me, 
because this is the only liiding-plaee there is." 

Mr. Noakes groaned, as he ejaculated: 

“ Then we ato lost!” 


“Not a bit of it!” said Wild. “It strikes me in s 
most forcible manner we shall be found.” 

The Governor did not much relish the joke, but Wild 
continued: 

“ Just be in readiness to follow me. When I dart out, 
yon follow me, and keep my back just in front. Never 
mind where I go. Keep straight on—if you don’t, your 
neck will most likely suffer.” 

Mr. Noakes remaiued silent, and Jonathan fixed his 
bloodshot, tiger-like eyes upon the brink of the pit. 

He soon satisfied himself that not one of his enemies, 
was looking down, and, believing that ho should never 
have a better opportunity than the present, ho cried : 

“Now!” 

He made a bound across the bottom of the gravel- 
pit as he spoke, and Mr. Noakes, being under the- 
dominion of fear, followed closely at his heels.. 

As soon as ever they gained tho side of the excavation-, 
they were quite secure from the observation of those 
above, because the ferns and other vegetation that grew 
rankly all around made it impossible for anyone to see- 
direct down from the top. 

Jonathan did not speak a word, but kept pushing 
steadily onward, until presently he paused before an in¬ 
dentation. 

It looked like the entrance into some rude kind of pas¬ 
sage, and was, indeed, a kind of tunnel which had been 
made by the workmen when following out a particular 
vein of gravel of finer quality than the rest. 

How far this working might penetrate, the thief-taker 
had no means of ascertaining, but just then he heard the 
officers about to commence their descent, and, feeling that 
he could not possibly make his pusition worse than it was, 
he entered, and strode boldly onward,, although, the- 
darkness was intense. 

The passage wound in and out in a tortuous fashion, 
for in making it, the men had followed the course which, 
the vein of fine gravel took. 

As ho kept going on and on still further; without 
meeting with any signs of a termination, Jonathan Wild’a 
hopes began to rise, and he felt as though he was about 
to elude his pursuers once moro. 

As for Mr. Noakes, he was conscious that he was going 
somewhere, and that was about all, except that he was 
painfully aware that the police officers were not very far 
behind him. 

Jonathan walkod boldly onward at a very rapid speed, 
and by the adoption of a very simple precaution, he was 
enabled to save bimself from coming in contact with 
rough walls. 

He extended both his arms as he walked on, and by so 
doiug was enabled to touch both sides of the passage. 

Of course, had there been anything in the centre, he 
would have run against it with considerable force. 

Although, as wo have said, hia hopes began to rise; 
there was but little to encourage him, for although he 
had come thus far, he might reach the termination of the 
passage in a moment, and the officers would not have 
much trouble in following him. 

He would thou be able to take his choice either to die nt 
once or surrender himself a prisoner. 

In the meanwhile, tho officers, finding that Wild was 
not in the shed, were preparing themselves to take their 
departure, when the man Gregory, who clung to the idea 
he had conceived with praiseworthy tenacity, discovered, 
while looking about, the imprint of a foot upon a portion 
of the ground where the soil was softer than it was else¬ 
where. 

Ho gave a loud cry, and called the attention of the 
others to it, ami upon searching narrowly upon tho 
ground, they quickly discovered many other footmarks, 
which, however, would have escaped any but the most 
rigid search, and they did not find one so distinct as that 
which had first attracted Gregory's attention. 

These footmarks showed clearly enough that the 
gravel-pit had been recently visited, and the officers 
began to think that, after ali. Wild was couccaled some¬ 
where about it. 

By looking closely, and comparing the nature and size., 
of the footprints, they at length arrived at the conclusion 
that the footmarks were those of two persons., and eventu¬ 
ally they traced them to the little passage which tho 
thief-taker had entered. 

They now imagined that they had ran tho fox to earth* 
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but when the officer looked dowu the passage, and saw 
how very narrow it was, the thought occurred to him 
how easy it would be for Wild to stand at a little distance 
and fire at them as they entered. 

Every shot in such a case -would be effective, for it 
would belike firing down a tube. 

Before proceeding further, he resolved to try an ex¬ 
pedient. 

Raising his voice to its highest pitch, he cried: 

“Jonathan Wild, wo have tracked you to this spot! 
Come forth at once, and surrender yourself a prisoner, or 
we fire ! I will give you one minute to reflect, and if 
you don’t appear at the end of that time, I shall order my 
men to fire a volley, and in such a confined space as 
this you cannot escape !” 

Having thus delivered himself, the officer turned round, 
and ordered his men to have their pistols ready, so as to 
tire at the very moment he gave the word. 

The time mentioned expired, but all remained as silent 
as before. 

Not the slightest notice was taken of his liighly- 
specific speech, and, probably enraged by the contempt 
by which he imagined ho was treated, the officer cried to 
his men : 

“Fire!” 

They obeyed, and a terrific report was the result. 

The bullets went crashing into the gravel, and the con¬ 
cussion of the air caused by the discharge of so many 
firearms loosened the earth which formed the sides and 
roof of the passage, and for several minutes there was a 
continuous fall of small stones. 

The trifliug sound this produced died away, but there 
were no signs of Jonathan Wild. 

“ He’s in here—I’m convinced of that!” said the officer. 
“ Perhaps ere we go many yards we shall stumble over 
his body. Follow me! This passage is clear for some 
distance—that’s quite certain !” 

“Had not we better havo a light, sir?” said Gregory. 
“In the turnings and windings of this place he may 
escape.” 

“ A light would be better; but how are we to get 
one?” 

“ There’s plenty of wood about that would burn well 
and form capital torches.” 

“Light some, then. Be quick! I am anxious to ex¬ 
plore this place!” 

As Gregory had said, there was plenty of wood lying 
about that would answer the purpose, and in a very short 
space of time indeed the greater part of the officers had 
provided themselves with these rude torches. 

They burned but dimly at first, though their brilliancy 
soon increased. 

The officer in command of the polio* was a bold man, 
for, instead of keeping in the rear, as most commanders 
do, he led the way. 

This inspired his men with courage, and they pressed 
eagerly after him. 

Every now and then, as they pushed on along the 
passage, they would pause to listen, but on no occasion 
did the faintest souud come to their ears. 

But as they met with no obstruction or opposition, 
they continued to press onward, and under the excite¬ 
ment of the moment were scarcely awaro of the distance 
to which they had penetrated. 

Suddenly, however, they perceived in the distance 
something which looked like a tiny twinkling star, hut as 
soon as he perceived it, the officer knew what it meant, 
and so he cried aloud : 

“Look—look—yonder is the end of the passage! 
There’s the opening from it! The villain lias escaped ! 
Let us make all speed, and we may yet be able to over¬ 
take him!” 

Fixing his gaze upon the speck of light before him, the 
chief officer ran at full speed along the passage, and at 
every step he took, the opening appeared to grow larger 
and larger. 

At last he emerged into the open air. 

Ho looked about him, hut was unable to seo the least 
signs of those of whom he was in search. 

He found himself in another gravel-pit, of a character 
similar to the one he had left, only it was not so deep, 
noi was it so groat in area. 

Very rationally the chief officer came to the conclusion 
that the fugitives would embrace the opportunity of leaving 


the underground passage, and so, without stopping tc < 
search whether there were any other passages branching | 
off from this second gravel-pit, lie ran at a reckless speed , 
Up the narrow winding path that led to the upper I 
earth. | 

Upon gaining the top, he dashed the perspiration from 
his forehead and looked around him in every direction ; ! 

but there was no sign of Mr. Wild and Mr. Noakes to be i 

seen. i 

What to do now he scarcely knew, and he stopped to j 
reflect. 

While his thoughts were thus occupied, we will take ’• 
the opportunity of returning to Mr. Wild. 

He, too, saw the faint speck of light in advance, 
and, knowing what it meant, felt a fresh accession of 
vigour. 

Onward he went at a speed that Mr. Noakes couhl 
scarcely keep up with, although ho was urged forward by 
terror. 

Upon reaching the second gravel-pit, Mr. Wild espied 
the path leading to the top, and ran up it with the agility 
of a squirrel. 

He. panted for breath when he reached the brink of I 
the gravel-pit, for bis exertions had been very great 
indeed. 

Being familiar with the locality, he knew in a moment 
where he was, and that he had nothing to fear from any 
of the police officers who might be on the watch at the 
brink of the other gravel-pit, for a small clump of trees | 
intervened betweeu them. 

“Now, Noakes,” he cried, “give me your hand; we 
must make a rnn for it tin’s time ! That’s our only chance. 
Everything depends upon our getting shelter some¬ 
where before our pursuers can see us! It’s worth an 
effort. Raise yourself—summon up all your energies, with¬ 
out you wish to become a prisoner!” 

Mr. Noakes was influenced in a great measure by 
Jonathan Wild’s example, and put forth his very best f 
speed. 1 

Unfortunately for the fugitives, the general character 
of the ground was flat, so that they would have to { 
run a long way before they could get out of sight. \ 

Wild did not look back many times, yet, whenever he | 
did so, he made certain he should catch sight of his j 
foes. I 

But they did not appear, for, as the reader will | 
understand, the police officers had lost a great deal 
of valuable time after descending into the gravel- 
pit. 

All this time the thief-taker had been in motion, so he 
gained a considerable advautage. 

It was yet very early in the morning, and there 
scarcely appeared any signs of human beings having left 
their homes. 

This made Jonathan still more inclined to think he 
should be able to hide himself somewhere before his pur¬ 
suers could see him. 

He looked all round in search of some place or other, 
but for many miles the only object he could perceive was 
a windmill, the sails of which were flying round some¬ 
what rapidly as they were urged by the fresh morning 
breeze. 

This did not promise to afford a very good chance for 
concealment, since they could scarcely hope to gain the 
interior without being seen by someone who was occupied 
about it. 

But this was his only hope, and, rendered desperate by 
tiiis knowledge, the thief-taker made his way in a straight 
line for it. 

He looked hack, hut the officers were not in sight, and 
he already believed that he had got to such a distance 
that even if they traced him to the second gravel-pit, and 
reached the top of it, they would be unable to perceive 
him. 

Being under this belief, ho slackened speed a little 
as soon as he got near the windmill. 

With straining eyes he looked at every part of it, and 
at the ground surrounding it, but he saw no one. 

This inspired him with fresh confidence, and he accel- 
lerated his pace a little, though his limbs almost refused 
obedience to his will, he was so fearfully exhausted bv the 
tremendous exertions he had made. 
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CHAPTER PX1X. 

JONATHAN WILD HIDES FROM Ills PURSUERS IN A 
WINDMILL. 

*• N >w. Noakes,” said Wild, “ we have only to make one 
more push! Wo must hide!" 

“ Where ?” 

“ Tliere!” 

“Tn that windmill?" 

“ Yes.” 

“ But we shall be seen.” 

“ There is no one about.” 

“ Perhaps people are within.” 

“ We. must chance that Come on ! Quick ! There— 
that will do!” 

While this conversation was in progress, Jonathan half 
dragged his trembling comrade towards the windmill. 

He paused near the foot of a flight of woodeu steps 
that led up to a door that was standing partly open. 

The grinding of the machinery could be heard plaiuly 
enough, but that was the only sound that reached their 
ears. 

Wild listened in vain for the murmuring of voices. 

“I don’t believe there is anyone inside, Noalces,” he 
said. “ However, we must run the risk. It is the only 
chance we have.” 

The Governor looked up at the door of the mill with a 
terror-stricken countenance. 

“ We shall be seen if we linger here,” said Jonathan, 
in an euergetio wtiisper. “Besides, the police are not 
very far off—you may depend upon that." 

“ Can you see them ?” 

“No; they are not in sight yet, but we can’t tell how 
soon they may be. Up with you ! Ascend the steps! I 
will follow!” 

After all that had happened, Mr. Noakes was less than 
ever iu a positiou to disobey the commands of the thief- 
taker; and so, with a halt-suppressed groan, he ran up 
the wooden steps. 

Jonathan kept close behind him, and it might be said 
that both passed through the door at the same moment. 

The iuterior seemed very dark in comparison with the 
light outside, but Jonathan noticed that there were some 
sacks of grain or flour in one corner. 

There was no one in this part of the mill, though there 
might be in some other portion of it. 

Wild was aware tnat if he was speedy he should bo 
able to conceal himself here, and he led Mr. Noakes to¬ 
wards the sacks. 

“ What are you going to do, Mr. Wild ?” 

“ Hide behind those sacks. Now then, be quick! I 
will follow. I fancy I can hear somebody coming now.” 

This was enough to frighten Mr. Noakes into motion, 
and he scrambled off over the sacks, and not without 
some difficulty squeezed himself down behind them. 

The thief-taker (lid likewise, and though their hiding- 
place was of a very artificial character, yot if their pre¬ 
sence was unsuspected, as they believed it was, they 
would be tolerably safe. 

After they had been behind the sacks a few minutes, 
they became more comfortable, for the grain yielded, and 
allowed them a little more space than they had at first 
been able to obtain. 

In the greatest dread and alarm they remained here, 
expecting every moment to receive some indication of the 
approach of their pursuers. 

Bui as f.mc passed on, leaving them undisturbed, their 
courage began to rise. 

Jonathan began to congratulate himself upon having 
made another escape, and settled himself more comfort¬ 
ably than ever. 

“ We will remain here till night,” he said, in a whisper, 
to his compinion. “Rely upon it, we shall never be 
found,” 

“ I hope not.” 

“ Hush ! Don’t say another word!” 

“ Why ?” 

“ I fancy I hear some one.” 

Mr. Noakes was silent instantly, and straining eagerly 
to catch the slightest sound. 

Wild had not suffered his fancy to deceive him. 

There was the tread of a footstep without, and then 
the steps began to cieak, as they always did when anyone 
ascended them. 


Somebody was going to enter the mill. 

Wild came to the conclusion that it was a person con¬ 
nected with the premises, for he knew his enemies would 
not approach siuglv. 

It would have been a satisfaction if he could have 
peeped at the door of the mill. 

But that was not to be thought of. 

If he raided his head ever so little above the level of 
the sacks, ho would be in great danger of being seen. 

So he crouched down instead, which was by far tho 
wiser proceeding of the two. 

The footstep was a hpavy one. 

It paused just inside the door, and Wild could imagine 
just how the new comer was gazing about him. 

He held his breath almost. 

It was only for a moment that tho man paused. 

He continued on towards the interior of the build¬ 
ing. 

It was a source of deep joy to the two fugitives when 
he took his departure. 

About a quarter of an hour elapsed, during which all 
remained perfectly silent-, and then the fugitives heard a 
rumbling sound, which was produced by the approach of 
some heavy vehic.e, such as a waggon. 

Nearer and nearer it came, until at length it stopped 
just outside. 

The rumbling of the wheels and the jingling of tho 
bells on the horses’ heads ceased, and then some one called 
out, in a loud, drawling voice: 

“Hallo, Mr. Miller! Be ye within ? Hallo, there!” 

“What is it?” aokedanother voice from the interior of 
the mill. 

“ I ha’ brought the wheat from Farmer Giles’s !” 

“ All right! I will be with you directly !” 

Jonathan began to grow uneasy, and, as will be seen, 
his uneasiness rapidly grew greater. 

The man who had entered the mill came to the door, 
and the waggoner ascended the steps. 

“Where would you like the sacks put, Mr. Miller?” 
asked the latter. 

“Well, I don’t know!” was the reply. “You sao, 
these sacks here will have to be ground first, and so they 
will all have to be shifted!” 

“ Will they, though ?” 

“1 am afraid so.” 

“ Is there nowhere else it can be put ?” 

“ No.” 

“It will be a devil of a job to move all that lot, 
master!” 

“ It will; but, it can’t bo helped.” 

Can the. reader imagino Jonathan’s feelings while he 
listened to this brief conversation ? 

Can he judge the state of Mr. Noakes’s mind? 

Both broke out into a cold perspiration, and after the 
last words spoken by the miller, they quite gave them¬ 
selves np for ost. 

The removal of the sacks would of course ensure their 
discovery, and then what could they say for themselves ? 

Under the best circumstances, suspicion would bo 
excited. 

But the miller might insist upon detaining them, or he 
might recognise them, or have been put upon liio guard 
by the police officers. 

’ In either of these cases, the consequence would bo 
serious. _ . 

Or the position might bo complicated by the arrival of 
the officers while the dispute was going on. 

All these things passed through Jonathan's mind, aud 
made his heart turn cold within his bosom. 

The waggoner was very unwilling to assist in the re¬ 
moval of the sacks, or to wait while they were moved. 

A good deal of time was wasted in talking the matter 
over without any definite conclusion being arrived 
at. 

At last they ended where they began, for the miller 
consented to allow the sacks to be placed upon the 
others. 

Jonathan and his companion were now somewhat re- 
lioved, though they were by no means out of danger. 

The unloading of the waggon now eommencod, and 
as the sacks wore brought into tho mill, they were placed 
on the top of the others. 

It was rather dark inside, aud this was lucky for the 
two fugitives. 
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If it had not been so, their discovery would have been j 
certain. 

As it was, some sacks were placed over the space 
where they had concealed themselves. 

In a few moments, they were so piled up that all fear 
of discovery was at an end. 

But another danger manifested itself. 

The pressure of the mass above was almost more than 
they could sustain, and, moreover, they were deprived of 
the amount of air that was requisite for free respira¬ 
tion. 

They were within an ace of suffocation, until they 
managed to move a little. 

The waggon contained a great number of sacks, and, as 
they were placed higher and higher, the sound of voices 
grew less audible, until at length it was only with the 
greatest difficulty that Wild could distinguish what was 
said. 

Suddenly he heard the trampling of horses’ feet, ami 
immediately afterwards a loud voice cried : 

“ Hallo, there! Is there anyone within ?’’ 

Both the fugitives were made aware by this that a 
troop of police officers had arrived. 

Their fears again assumed the mastery over them, but 
after a little reflection Wild grew calmer as he remembered 
that the miller would most probably say he had seen no 
one. 

But even if so, the officers might not be satisfied with i 
the reply. 

How was it that they had ridden up to thomill ? 

Was it by chanee, or as a part of a general search they 
were making, or had they received some precise informa¬ 
tion ? 

These were questions that Wild tormented himself 
with in vain. 

He was unable to reply to them, for there was nothing 
that would serve him as a guide. 

Hearing the noise caused by their horses, and also hear¬ 
ing the loud shout, the miller and waggoner both hastened 
to the door of the mill. 

To their astonishment they beheld a tolerably numer¬ 
ous body of police officers, who all looked as though they 
bad been engaged in rather bard service. 

Their clothes wore covered with the light-brown dirt 
which had clung to them while making their explorations 
in the gravel-pits, while their horses were in a perfect 
foam. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the miller, not without 
some trepidation, for the sight of so many well-armed 
and mounted police officers was calculated to excite 
alarm. 

“ Have you seen any strangers about this place ?” asked 
the otlieer in command of the troop. 

“When?” 

“ This morning.” 

“No, I haven’t.” 

“ Are you sure ?” 

“ Quite! Might I make so bold, sir, as to inquire who you 
are after ?” 

“Yes, and then you will be on your guard. We are 
after Jonathan Wild and another man he has with him.” 

“Jonathan Wild?” repeated the miller. 

“ Y es.” 

“ Why, I thought ha was a thief-catcher ?” 

“ So he pretended to bo, hut he. has been found out. I 
have a warrant against him, to take him dead or alive.” 

“ Is he about this part ?” 

“Yes, we have traced him to within about a mile of 
this place.” 

“ Oil lor! I feel frightened to death !” 

“1‘ho—pho! Dou’t be alarmed. Have you such a 
thing as a gun about your promises?” 

“ I have an old musket here, loaded with small shot, 
that I keep to drive the sparrows off with, drat ’em !” 

“Then whou you see Jonathan Wild, all you have got 
to do is to put your musket to your tshoulder and fi/e just 
as you would shoot a sparrow.” 

“ But shouldn’t I got into trouble?” 

“Devil a bit!” 

w How’s that ?” 

“ How’s that!" 

“Yes, isn’t killing murder?” 

“Not in this case. Don’t I tell you there is a warrant 
out against Jonathan Wild and the man with him, em¬ 


powering anyone to take them dead or alive, it doesn’t 
matter which ?” 

“ Oh, that’s it!” 

“You understand now?” 

“ Oh yes!” 

“ That’s right, then; and now I will give you a de¬ 
scription of them, and if you should see them you will 
know what to do.” 

The officer then gave a very pood description of the 
two fugitives, and concluded by saying: 

“ It is impossible to say just where they are hid. I 
am sure they are close at hand, so keep a sharp look¬ 
out.” 

“Never fear, sir! If I see him, I’ll pepper tho vaga- 
bone!” 

“ Do!” 

“ I will, depend upon it.’’ 

“You are certain you have not seen him?” 

“ Oh yes!” 

“ How long have you been unloading this waggon ?” 

“ A goodish bit." 

“How long?’ 1 

“ I can’t say the precise time, because I don’t know, but 
you see we ai e almost done.” 

“ They haven’t hidden themselves in the mill, have 
they ?” 

“Oh no!” 

“ Have you been in it all the morning ?" 

“Very nearly.” 

“ But not quite ?” 

“No, not quite.” 

“ Then,” said the officer, with an air of sudden deter¬ 
mination, “ as this is the only building for milee, and the 
only place where they could possibly find shelter, I will 
just make so bold as to look over your premises. Now, 
my lads,” he added, “get ready, and if you uatch sight of 
him, fire!” 

The police officers alighted from their steeds, and, 
pistol in hand, followed their commander up the steps 
that led to tho interior of the mill. 


CHAPTER DXX. 

JONATHAN WILD AN1) MR. NOAKES FIND THEIR SITUATION 

IN THE OLD MILL GROW MORE AND MORE UNPLEA¬ 
SANT. 

Not a single word of this terrible conversation had 
escaped Jonathan Wild’s ears, and when he heard the 
trampling sound produced by his foes ascending the stairs, 
he endeavoured to resign himself to death. 

Mr. Noakes was so overcome with fright that he 
fainted, so that he remained unconscious of his danger. 

Perhaps, so far as their own safety was concerned, it 
was better so, because the Governor did not possess the 
same firmness of nerve as his companion, and in his 
terror ho might give vent to some exclamation that 
would have the effect of making their enemies acquainted 
with their hiding-place. 

The thief-taker, however, could be depended upon. 

Wo ought to state that the reason he heard all that was 
said with so much distinctness was owing to his pressing 
his ear against the wooden walls of the windmill. 

Everything now depended upon the rigour with which 
the officers conducted their search. 

Of course, if they pried into every corner, as they 
ought to do, the fugitives would be discovered. 

They might, however, shrink from the task of remov¬ 
ing so many sacks of grain, which would require a very 
large expeuditure of labour, and this was Wild’s only 
chance. 

He comforted himself with the reflection that it was 
not as though the officers had seen him enter the mill, or 
oven as if they had tracked him to it. In either of these 
twG cases they would not have rested until they had made 
a thorough search. 

Having nothing but a suspicion that he might be there, 
might perhaps make them less careful. 

However, that remains to be seen. 

The officer in command showed, by the precautions that 
he took, that he quite understood tho best way to proceed 
in matters like the present. 

“ Two of you remain here,” he said, addressing his fol¬ 
lowers. “ Don’t stir from the spit, and if you see or hear 
anything unusual, raise an immediate alarm,” 
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“ All right- sir!” 

“ And now Mr. Miller,” added the officer, “ perhaps yon 
will be good enough to show us the way to the top of the 
mill.” 

“ The very top ?” 

“Yes—we will begin our search there, and then come 
gradually downwards, until we reach the very bottom. 
Lead the way for I don’t want to waste time!” 

“ Very good, sir—I’ll show you the way with great plea¬ 
sure.” 

“Perhaps you would not mind letting me go with you," 
said the waggoner. “ If so be the vagabones are here, I 
should like to see them caught, and perhaps I might lend 
a helping hand.” 

“ By all means!” said the officer. “ Come on, and if we 
capture the rascals, of course you will come in for your 
share of the reward!” 

“ And me asked the miller. 

“Yes.” 

“Come on, then! Don’t stop talking any longer— 
come along!’’ 

It was wonderful what a difference it made to the 
miller when he learned that he stood a chance of taking a 
share of the reward. 

lie led the way to the top of the mill, and then the 
officer commenced his search in the manner he had an¬ 
nounced his intention of doing. 

But, as we know just where Wild is, we cannot feel 
much interest in the details of their search—therefore 
we pass over them. 

They were absent an intolerably long time, Wild 
thought, who began to fear that his companion would 
recover his senses, and so give the alarm. 

The two officers who had been left on guard seated 
themselves on the sacks, and made themselves as com¬ 
fortable as they could under the circumstances. 

At last the others returned. 

They looked hot and tired, and disappointment was 
written legibly on all their countenances. 

“ When you have searched this place you have searched 
all the mill!” exclaimed the miller. 

The chief officer looked around him. 

“ How long have those sacks been there ?” he 
asked. 

“ Some of them a fortnight, and the others we have 
put there this morning.” 

“ Humph I” 

“Should you like to look if he is hidden behind 
them ?” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ He might be.” 

Jonathan felt at that moment what exquisite pleasure it 
would give him could he but have strangled the miller 
for making such a proposition. 

The officer looked at the sacks in silence. 

No donbt he was calculating how long ft would take 
to move them, and deliberating as to what probability 
there was of Jonathan being hidden there. 

“ I wish you had come a little sooner.” continued the 
miller. 

Why?” 

“ Because before the waggon was unloaded there wasn’t 
half so many sacks, and I wanted them moved, because, 
as the wheat had been in the mill some time, I wanted to 
grind it before that which has just arrived.” 

“ I don’t think he is here,” said the officer. “ I have 
not been able to find even a trace of him. Good-bye, Mr. 
Miller,—we will look elsewhere.” 

And, indeed, there seemed nothing left for the officers 
to do but to take their departure. 

Jonathan began to breathe more freely when he heard 
these words spoken, and directly afterwards the officers 
began to descend the steps. 

He pressed his ear as close to the woodwork as ever he 
could, and listened with more eagerness than he had ever 
listened before. 

He heard his foes mount their horses—he heard the 
word of command given—and then, finally, the clatter of 
their horses’ hoofs as they rode away. 

The langer he now believed was past, but he soon 
found himself mistaken. 

The waggoner and the miller watched the officers until 
they were out of sight, and then resumed their task of un- 
Wding the waggon. 


While doing so, they whiled away the time as well as 
they could by conversing with each other. 

“Who’d ha’ thought, now," said the miller, “that 
that villain, Jonathan Wild, should be about these 
parts ?” 

“ It’s very strange, ain’t it?" 

“It is—to be police officer one day, and hunted like a 
thief the next! But I know what I shall do if I catch 
sight of him again !” 

“ What ?” 

“ Why, I shall up with my gun and shoot him as I 
would a rook! Didn’t the officer say he would stand 
by mo for doing it, and the reward was all the same 
whether he was alive or dead ?" 

“ He did ?” 

“Yes; and I want money badly, I do, for trade isn’t 
what it used to was. I shall watch to-night, in case he 
might take it into his head to come about here, and if he 
does, pop—down he goes! I shouldn’t stand on no cere¬ 
mony !” 

“ Well, Mr. Miller, it’s no concern of mine, but being as 
we have finished our job, I vote we take a drop of ale 
together, and after that I’m off!” 

“ Come along, then! I have got a drop of home¬ 
brewed in my cottage!” 

The pair then, to Wild’s extreme satisfaction, left the 
mill. 

As soon as he was quite sure that they had gone, he 
turned his attention to his companion, who, he found, 
was just recovering his senses. 

He determined ho should hear good news at once. 

“It’s all right, Noakes!” he said, in as loud a tone of 
voice as he dared to use. “1 tell you it’s all right! We 
have done them again ! The officers have been and gone, 
and now we are safe!" 

Mr. Noakes did not at first understand what was said 
to him, but by degrees he comprehended it. 

“ Is it really true ?” he said. 

“Yes, quite true. You need be in no doubt about it. 
We are ten times safer than ever now !” 

“ How do you make that out ?” 

“ Why, they have searched this place, and not having 
found us, have come to the conclusion that we are not in 
it, and so they won’t trouble themselves any further 
about it." 

“But the miller?” 

“ Oh, never mind him ! Leave me to deal with him !” 

“ This life will kill me!’’ 

“ Not a bit of it!” 

“ I tell you it will!” 

“Don’t be a fool, Noakes, but listen to me!” 

“ What have you got to say ?" 

" I’m worn out. I want sleep. We shall have to 
stop here some hours, for it will not be safe to leave till 
nightfall. In the meantime, I should like to take the 
opportunity of having some rest, for I may go a long 
while without having another chance.” 

Jonathan Wild did not think it necessary to say any 
more, but composed himself to sleep as well as the nature 
of his hiding-place would allow him. 

In a little while he was souudly slumbering. 

Mr. Noakes sat still in an agony of fright, dreading 
every moment that they would be discovered. 

The miller came back, and almost terrified the Governor 
into a swoon again by taking down his gun and with¬ 
drawing the charge. 

Ha substituted another that was likely to do a great deal 
more damage than its predecessor. 

He then resumed his daily labours. 

Verv slowly indeed did the hours pass away—that is, 
to Mr. Noakes, for Wild was unconscious of the flight of 
time. 

The thief-taker did not awake until just after sunset. 

The mill was rather rudely built, inasmuch as no pains 
had been taken to make the timbers join closely enough 
together to exclude the draught. 

There were numberless chinks in every direction, and 
it was by noting the colour of the light that came through 
these that the thief-taker was able to form some idea of 
the flight of time. 

At last it grew quite dark. 

The miller left the mill, and then, for the first time, 
Wild discovered that he had to grapple with a difficulty 
of rather a stupendous character. 
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He had found a secure hiding-place—had with groat 
trouble squeezed himself into it. 

Since then, however, some scores of heavy sacks of 
grain had been piled up on the others, and they formed a 
miniature mountain above his head. 

How, then, was he to get out ? 

This was a problem indeed, and he taxed his brain 
vainly in order to lind a solution to it. 

They were literally prisoners. 

Mr. Noakes quite overlooked this circumstance, and 
he asked: 

“ When shall you try to leave, Mr. Wild ?” 

“ I should like to go whenever I could,” was the reply. 
“ But how are we to move the sacks on the top of us ?” 

As soon as he found they were prisoners, Mr. Noakes 
was in a dreadful state of mind. 

Jonathan was silent for nearly half an hour. 

Then he spoke. 

“ We have one chance, Noakes, and only one I” 

“ Have we one ?” 

“ Yes; but it is as good as none!” 

Mr. Noakes, whose hopes had risen considerably, was 
much depressed. 

“ What is it ?” he at last ventured to ask. 

“ It is to push out one of these planks that form the 
side of the mill.” 

“ And why can’t you do it ?” 

“ I daresay I could do it, for the place seems old and 
rotten, hut I should make a noise. I couldn't do it without” 

“Ah!” said Air. Noakes, in a dejected tune. 

“ And then, that confounded miller is on the watch, and 
would hear us!” 

“ And he has got a gun! I heard him load it 1” 

“ D—n his gnn !” 

“ So say 11 How can we get out, Mr. Wild ? You are 
a cleverer man than I am, and I leave it for you to say 
how the thing is to be done. We can’t stay here all the 
while—can we?” 

“ Not exactly.” 

“ Well, then, what’s to be done ?” 

“ We must wait till the night gets more advanced. It 
would never do for us to be discovered now.” 

They did wait, until Wild's patience was quite ex¬ 
hausted. 

When this took place he painfully turned himself round 
and began feeling the different planks, in order to find 
out which one would be likely to give way with the least 
trouble. 

He presently found one that was very loose indeed, and 
which apparently would require but little strength to re¬ 
move. 

Jonathan took a clasp-knife from his pocket, and, by 
the aid of this solitary tool, commenced his attack upon 
the plank. 

He had to pause every now and then to listen, in order 
to ascertain that all was well. 

At length, being satisfied upon this point, he began to 
work with greater vigour and determination. 

By dint of using his knife, sometimes as a lever to force 
out the rusty nails, and sometimes to cut away the wood, 
he finally succeeded in displacing the plank altogether. 

He could not avoid making a little noise, and the crash 
with which the plank fell to the ground sounded in his 
ears as something terrific. 

“Now, Noakes,” cried Jonathan, “quick! It won’t do 
to linger! Follow me—this is the way!” 

While he spoke these words, the thief-taker slipped 
with great celerity through the opening which he had 
made. 

Mr. Noakes followed with all possible speed, for he by 
no means desired to be left in the mill by himself. 

Scarcely, however, had his feet tom-bed the ground 
than there was a bright flash and a loud report, and a 
loud voice, which they at once recognised as the miller’s, 
roared out: 

“ Pepper for one, I hope!” 

CHAPTER DXXI. 

JONATHAN WILD RESOLVES TO HAVE A HOUSE, AND ADOPTS. 

SUMMARY MEANS FOR OBTAINING ONE. 

Wild heard the report of the gun, and so knew he was 
all right, and his presence of mind never deserted him. 


Mr. Noakes heard it too, but upou him an opposite 
effect was produced. 

The miller had kept well upon the watch. 

The slight sound which Wild had made in displacing 
the hoard had not escaped his observation, and at first 
when he heard it he was Very undecided as to what he 
should do. 

After a little reflection, however, he resolved to say 
nothing to anyone, and to seat himself upon the ground 
in front of the mill, taking up such a position as would 
enable him to command the spot where Wild was at 
work. 

To use his own expression, “ he covered that 
plank!” 

Wild did not get on with his work very rapidly, as 
we already know, and the miller began to grow 
weary of having his attention kept on the stretch for so 
long. 

The fall of the plank was a thing he had not expected, 
and the crash with which it came to the ground quite 
alarmed him. 

For a second he was unable to pull the trigger, but his 
presence of mind returning to him, he fired. 

But he was just a second too late. 

Wild sprang up and gave one bound on to the miller like 
an enraged tiger. 

That individual was by no means prepared for the 
attack, and was indeed in a great dual of flustration alto¬ 
gether. 

He had a very wholesome dread of the thief-taker, 
who, somehow or other, had managed to obtain the repu¬ 
tation of being more than a match for any other man. 

This proved a fortunate thing for Wild, and more than 
once he owed his life to it, and to nothing else. 

Wild’s eyes fastened like a hawk’s upou the gun. 

He seized it in an instant, and whirled it round his head 
with lightning-like rapidity. 

Down it came upon th“ crown of the unlucky miller. 

A most ominous crash was the result, and the next 
iustant he was lying on the ground as though utterly 
bereft of life. 

Wild waved the musket round his head, and seemed 
about to deal another blow. 

But if such was his intention, he changed it. 

Had he struck a thousand blows, the man would not 
have felt one of them. 

Uttering an exclamation, Wild turned round, and was 
surprised at being unable to see anything of his com¬ 
panion. 

“Hallo, Noakes!” he cried. “Where are you, you 
d—d coward ? Where are you, Isay?” 

This question met with no response, and, looking in 
the direction of the mill, Jonathan fancied he could per¬ 
ceive some dark, huddled-up mass lying near it 

Concluding that this must be the body of his companion, 
he took his way towards it with long strides. 

Upon coming closer, he found that his conjecture was a 
correct one. 

“Noakes!” he said—“Noakes! Get up, will you?— 
get up, and be d—d!” 

There was no reply. 

“ I wonder if lie is dead ?” was the thief-takor’s next 
exclamation—“ I wonder if he is dead ? Perhaps he has 
received the contents of that gun, and yet I don’t think 
so; the shots passed too close to me!” 

By way of ascertaining whether his companion was 
dead or not, Wild gave him a by no means gentle blow in 
the ribs with the butt of the musket. 

A deep groau followed. 

“ Then you are not dead yet?” said Wild. “Then get 
up, will you ?” 

Anothor blow followed. 

“Got up!” he continued, “or you win be black and 
blue 1 Don't lie there like a fool!" 

With many dismal groans and half-suppressed shriek^ 
Mr. Noakes rose to his feet. 

“ Now, how are you?” asked Jonathan. 

“ I’m shot!” 

“ Gammon 1” 

“ I am!” 

“Where ?” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ Then find out. wiil you ?—I don’t think there is any- 
hing tho matter!” 



[JONATHAN WILD DASHES THE ALE MEASURE IN THE OSTLER’S FACE.J 


Mr. Noakes shook his head dismally, after which he 
came to the conclusion that that portion of his anatom v 
was in its accustomed place. 

He then worked his arm about in a most extraordinary 
and comical manner, and then his other arm. 

He treated his legs in a similar fashion, and then, with 
another hideous groan, ho exclaimed : 

“ Oh, I am badly hurt !” 

“Where ? I don't believe it!” 

“Feel my back!” cried the Governer—“feel my back!” 
j but it will be with the butt end of this musket 

“ No, no—don’t!” 

all 1 ”^ 13 ^^bnagination |—I don’t believe you are hurt at 

M> . Noakes worked all his limbs about for some time 
1 3 u finall y. came to the same conclusion. 

Now then!” cried Jonathan, who was as full of energy 
as ever— now then, come on, without you desire to be 
captured . The report of that musket could have been 
No. 110. --.Blues kin. 


| heard a mile off, and how can we tell whose ears it may 
have reached—there may be ollicers about for all we can 
tell! Gome on, I say, or I will go without you !” 

M ild seized hold of the Governor’s arm, and dragged 
him forcibly forward. 

Mr Noakes had lately had so many proofs of Jonathan 
Wild’s powers, that lie was terrified to death at the idea 
of being left alone; for, by himself, he well knew he 
should be no match for his enemies. 

, Therefore, when Wild gripped hold of his arm, tho 
(fovernor bounded forward at a speed that was really 
quite remarkable. 

Jonathan looked all around him with considerable ap¬ 
prehension, and he stopped every now and then to listen. 

He was under the impression that his foes were lurking 
about in the vicinity, and, as ho had truly said, the report 
of the gun could be heard for an immense distance over 
the silent fields. 

No alarm, however, appeared to have been given, and, 
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with something like satisfaction about his heart, tho thief* 
taker strodo forward. 

He felt tlie change in his position keenly, and more 
than ever he thought how many poor wretches he had 
hunted about the country, even as ho was being hunted. 

Nevertheless, on this night he felt fresh and vigorous, 
and now and then tho idea would vaguely come over 
him that, at some distant period, he should onee more oc¬ 
cupy his old position. 

The prospect of again possessing tho power he onee 
had was indeed a great consolation to him, and it buoyed 
up his hopes exceedingly. 

With a savage feeling of delight, he would promise 
himself how he would use his power if he onee had it. 

What a full and deadly vengeance he would have upon 
all those who had in any way raised their hands against 
him! 

lie amused himself by naming them one by one, and 
deeiding what kind of punishment should be awarded to 
them. 

We all have, day-dreams, by which we while away and 
make more pleasant tho dull monotony of our existence, 
and those were the day-dreams of Jonathan Wild. 

The most sanguine person, however, would fail to see 
any likelihood of their fulfilment. 

At a rapid rate, tho fugitives took their way in a direet 
lino across the fields. 

Mr. Noakes was well aware of the futility of making 
any inquiries of his companion as to where ho intended 
to go, and so ho saved his breath for a better purpose. 

During tho time he had been Bojourning in the mill, 
Wild had arranged his immediate proceedings. 

He did not dare trust himself to look far into the future, 
for a thousand chanee eireumstances might arise which 
would have the effect of deranging all his plans. 

At last, tired and out of breath, he came to a halt. 

Mr. Noakes was glad to stop, for he was not equal to 
the exertions he had recently been called upon to make. 

It was behind a hedgo that Wild stopped, just on the 
other side of whieh was a broad high-road. 

Mr. Noakes immediately sunk do wn on the grass, where 
ho lay gasping for breath. 

Jonathan himself was somewhat winded, but, a3 soon 
as he eouhl recover his breath, he said, with a grin at his 
comrade’s distress: 

“ You seem knocked up, Noakes ?” 

“ I am—I am!” 

“ You will get used to this in time.” 

“ Never—never !” 

“ But you will!” 

“ Mr. Wild!” 

“ What ?” 

“Do give heed to what I say I I am in earnest—in¬ 
deed I am in earnest!” 

“ What about ?” 

“ This scampering over the eountry, and fighting police 
officers continually 1” 

“ Do you mean to give in?” 

“ I don’t know about that, but I can’t stand it! I must 
have rest!” 

“Bah!” 

“ I must! If you are iron, I am not!” 

Wild smiled grimly at this allusion to his own endur¬ 
ance. 

“ I can stand a great deal!” ho said. 

“Much wore than I can—much more than I can ! I 
am dead beat now !” 

“Noakes!” 

“ What ?” 

“ Can you ride ?" 

“ On horseback do you mean ?” 

“ Yes.” 

I can manage to stiek in tho saddle." 

1 That is all that is required, then. v ou would sooner 
ride than walk, I suppose ?” 

“ Ilatlier !” 

“ Then wo will!” 

“ But where are our horses ?” 

“We must obtain some.” 

“ How ?” 

“Never mind! Leave that to mo!’’ 

“You will get two ?” 

“Yes.” 

“You aro a wonderful man, Mr. Wild!” 


“ I would have had two before if I had had the least 
idea that you were master of tho accomplishment of rid¬ 
ing. Are you better now ?” 

“ Yes, a great deal!” 

“ Them wo will look after tho horses next thing. Get 
up!” 

With a groan, Mr. Noakes obeyed. 

“Now follow me!” continued Wild. “Before many 
hours are over, we shall havo a horso apiece !” 

Mr. Noakes had no idea how this was to bo done, but 
he had learned to place implicit faith in his villanous 
companion. 

When Wild uttered tho words “Follow me,” he walked 
up to tho hedgerow, and coming presertly to a gap in it, 
ho pushed his way through. 

Mr. Noakes eame after him. 

They were now standing in tho Oxford Hoad, and at a 
point not very far distant from tho metropolis. 

The Governor looked about him apprehensively. 

It seemed to him such a daring feat to venture to enter 
the high-road at all. 

Wild looked about him also, but there was no terror 
about bis heart. 

“ Hush!” ho cried, suddenly—“ hush !” 

As he spoko he suddenly laid himself at full length 
upon the earth. 

He pressed his ear close to the ground, and listened for 
nearly a minute, every second of whieh seemed an hour to 
Mr. Noakes. 

Then, springing to his feet, he said: 

“Back—back! Creep through the hedge again—bo 
quiek!” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“ Officers are coming—or a largo body of horsemen at 
all events! They are not more than a mile off, and will 
soon be hero! They are eoming on at a fast trot!” 

The Governor did not wait to hear the conclusion of 
Wild’s speech. 

With one bound he dashed through the hedge, per¬ 
fectly heedless as to tho scratches and other hurts that ho 
received. 

Jonathan followed him quickly. 

As is generally the case, the hedge which divided tho 
meadow from tho highway was planted on the top of an 
artificial bank about two feet in height. 

ilr. Noakes laid himself down at full length, pressing 
, himself with all his might .against tho foot of the em¬ 
bankment. 

Jonathan, however, stood upright, because he knew 
very well that there was little or no fear of him being 
seen. 

After the lapse of a few moments the beat of the horses’ 
hoofs upon tho hard road became distinctly audible. 

As Mr. Noakes laid down, tho clattering of the iron- 
bound hoofs seemed to shako tho very earth. 

He was greatly alarmed. 

“What the devil are you trembling for like that?*, 
asked Wild. 

“ Hush—hush!” gasped the Governor, in a whisper. 

“ Are you frightened ?” 

“ The officers are eoming!” 

“1 know that; but we are in no danger! They havo 
no means of tolling that we are hidden here! They will 
never suspect such a thing if you, with your d—d foolery, 
don’t do something to betray our hiding-place!” 

“ I will be as still and silent as the dead!” 

“ Then, if so, wo have nothing whatever to fear. Hush 
—do not speak again or move until you hear me speak to 
you! That will be when all danger is past.” 

Mr. Noakes was silent at once. 

The officers, if such they were, came on quickly. 

Jonathan had not much doubt upon the point, for at 
that hour of the night it was not likely that a large body 
of horsemen would be journeying along the road. 

The thief-taker sank down on his knees so that his face 
was close to tho bottom of the hedge. 

He was then able to command a view of the read 
before him, as it was perfectly easy to peep through tho 
interstices of tho hedge, though it was next to. if net 
quite, impossible that"ho should be seen by the officers. 

On they came without any abatement of speed, which 
increased the feeling of security in Wild's breast. 

A few moments passed, and then they came in 
sight. 
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"Wild tried to count them as they Trent by. but they 
were too numerous. 

Still he guessed their number to be about twenty. 

They were officers. 

He could tell that by their accoutrements. 

They passed by the spot where the fugitives were hid¬ 
ing without either accelerating or diminishing their 
speed. 

Evidently they had not the least suspicion that Wild 
and Noakes were concealed so close to them. 

The last officer passed, and then Wild had the pleasure 
of listening to the abatement of the sound as they got 
further and further oft'. 

He waited until the hoofbeats had become almost in¬ 
audible in the distance, and then, but not till then, did he 
venture to address his still-terrified companion in crime. 

“ All right once more,” said Wild, as ho touched the 
Governor with his foot. 

Air. Noakes raised his head. 

“ Get up!” added Wild. 

“Is the danger past ?” 

“ Yes, the officers are far off down the road.” 

“ What a relief! You are sure none have been left 
behind to lurk about ?” 

“ Quite. I watched them too closely for that. Get up ! 
The next thing that we have to do is to get a couple of 
horses already saddled and bridled ; I don’t think we 
need fear of being disturbed, as we have seen the officers 
so recently!" 

| But how shall we get the horses ?” 

“ Come through the gap in the hedge again, and when 
you get on to the high-road you will see.”" 


CHAPTER DXXII. 

JONATHAN WILD COMMITS A COLD-BLOODED AND 
TREACHEROC3 MURDER ON THE HIGHWAY. 

Not without many misgivings, Mr. Noakes made his way 
into the high-road once more. 

“Crouch down,” said Wild, “in the shadow of the 
hedge, and remain perfectly quiet—that is all the share I 
want you to take in the little transaction!” 

“Very good!” 

“And don’t be frightened, because yon have really 
nothing to be alarmed about—all is well!” 

Mr. Noakes crouched down in the dry ditch under the 
shadow of the hedge, and remained silent, as he had been 
bidden. 

Wild placed himself by his side, also crouching down 
in the darkness so that he could not be seen. 

His next proceeding was to look to the priming and 
loading of a pistol. 

Mr. Noakes looked on and observed all these proceed¬ 
ings with mingled wonder and fear. 

llo was yet at a loss to know how Wild intended to 
achieve his purpose. 

Having seen that his pistol was in proper order, Wild 
held it in such a manner as to bo able to make instant use 
of it if required. 

Ho then remained perfectly still, though his attitude 
was a listening one. 

In this manner nearly halt-an-hour passed by. and the 
Governor began to feel terribly cramped, by being forced 
to retain his awkward position for so long.’ 

Ho was about to move, when a faint sound struck upon 
his ear. 

Wild heard it too, though he did not show it either by 
word or act. 

The sound soon resolved itself into something dis¬ 
tinguishable, and after a short time, unused as ho was to 
such matters, Air. Noakes could tell that a single traveller 
was approaching. 

Ho was coming from the direction of London, and was 
rapidly nearing tne spot where Wild lay in ambush. 

Air. Noakes fixed his gaze upon the thief-taker. 

He could see his eyes shining like those of some pre- 
d itory animal. 

He held tne pistol to a level. 

Nuakes wondered what were the thoughts of the man 
who was riding on so quickly. 

Were there any strange feelings about his heart ?—did 
the invisible essence of his being feel that some danger 
was about to overtake the physical frame ? 


Whether the traveller felt any misgivings or not, would, 
however, be hard to say. 

If he did experience any presentiment of coming evil, 
he regarded it not, and came riding on at the same steady 
rate as before. 

Both villains had been long enough in their hiding- 
place for their eyes to become accustomed to the gleom. 

They could see every object within a reasonable distance 
with perfect distinctness. 

At last the traveller came in sight. 

At first it was but a moving, shadowy mass that they 
beheld advancing rapidly towards them, but soon it re¬ 
solved itself into the outlines of a horse and rider. 

Gradually they became more and more distinct, until 
they could even see that it was a young man who was 
thus hastening to his doom. 

His coat was richly embroidered, and many diamonds 
glittered here and there upon his person, sending out faint 
scintillations of light like mimic stars. 

Slowly Jonathan Wild rose to his feet. 

The p’istol was extended to the full length ot his arm. 

Then he waited until the traveller was opposite to him. 

As soon as ever this was the ease, Wild took one step 
forward. 

At the same moment he pulled the trigger. 

There was a bright flash and a report. 

Wild’s aim was accurate. 

A wild, unearthly kind of shriek came from the lips of 
the ill-fated traveller. 

It mingled strangely with the report of the pistol. 

The instant he had fired, Wild bounded into the road 
and seized the terrified horse by the bridle. 

It was a splendid, high-spirited creature, and no sooner 
did it feel Wild touch the reins than it reared and struck 
out desperately with its fore feet. 

But Wild was on his guard, and so escaped injury. 

Not so the traveller. 

When his horse reared he fell with a crash into the 
roadway, where he lay to all appearances bereft of life. 

Afr. Noakes experienced a shock to his nervous system 
when he beheld this cold-blooded, treacherous murder. 

Even lie shrank from obtaining a horse by such means. 

Jonathan, however, had but one feeling in the matter. 

That was delight at having so well succeeded in 
effecting his purpose. 

In less than a moment he managed to quiet the horse, 
and then, in a suppressed voice, he said : 

“ Noakes—Noakes! Where are you ?” 

“ Here!” was the trembling reply. 

“Come this way, then !” 

Mr. Noakes approached. 

“ What do you want, Mr. Wild ?” 

“Just stoop down and see whether he is dead. If he 
is, all well and good! Then feel if ho has anything in 
his pockets!’’ 

Had he been allowed any choice in the matter, Air. 
Noakes would rather not have had anything to do with 
the assassinated traveller; but ho felt constrained to 
obey Wild’s commands. 

Staggering forward until he came to the prostrate form, 
he stooped down, and after a momentary hesitation 
placed his hand upon the traveller’s breast. 

He was unable to feel the slightest pulsation. 

“Is he dead?” asked Wild. 

“ I think so." 

“ And a good job !” 

Air. Noakes shuddered. 

“It is awful!” he ejaculated. 

“ Bah! Be quick, and search his pockets! Take what¬ 
ever you can find of any value, and I will help you to 
lack the body into the ditch! Alake haste, without you 
want us to be discovered by some passer-by!’’ 

With trembling hand, Air. Noakes searched the pockets 
of the murdered traveller. 

He had evidently been of some distinction, for ho 
carried about him many articles of great value, such as 
would he found only on the person ot a rich man. 

These articles Mr. Noakes transferred to his pocket with 
rather extraordinary rapidity. 

Probably he thought the best thing ho could do was to 
get a disagreeable job over as quickly as possible. 

It is, however, certain that in something less than a 
minute he completed his task, 

“ Have you done ?’’ asked Jonathan. 
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“Yes.” 

“ Into the dihfli with him!’’ 

“ You promised to help me to do that!” 

“ Into the diteh with him, I say! H—n it, do you pre¬ 
sume to disobey my orders ?” 

“No; but-—” 

“Into the ditch with him, then !”cried Wild, furiously. 
“ Can’t you sco I have enough to do to keep this infernal 
horse still ?” 

And indeod the thief-taker had great difficulty in 
quieting the traveller’s horse. 

The noble creature seemed to bo aware that some evil 
had befallen its rider, and that Jonathan was the cause 
of it. 

It plunged and reared, and paid not tho least atten¬ 
tion to Wild’s caressing words and gestures. 

This tried Jonathan’s temper not a little, and he 
would have perpetrated somo brutal trick, only he 
happened to bo aware that in such cases violence would 
be suro to fail, and that the only chance ho had of over¬ 
coming the creature was by using gentle means. 

But he patted and stroked all to no purpose. 

With a heavy groan the Governor prepared himself to 
carry out Wild's further mandate. 

Ho liked this less than anything he had dono; but he 
dared not say no. 

Jonathan’s violence already terrified him. 

Taking hold, then, of the unfortunate gentleman by 
the feet, ho dragged him along the road towards tho 
ditch. 

It so happened that he had not many feet to go to the 
nearest hedge, which was on tho side of the road opposite 
to that upon which they had placed themselves in 
ambush. 

This diteh, then, was unlike the other, for it was wide, 
apparently deep, and filled with water, upon the surface 
of which floated that strange vegetation which is found 
covering stagnant ponds as with a coating of green slime. 

Mr. Noakes dragged tho traveller quite to tho edge of 
this ditch, and having done so, he stooped down. 

With one vigorous push, then, ho sent tho body into 
tho stagnant ditch. 

The green coating was disturbed, and tho water which 
showed itself beneath looked inky black, and emitted, a 
most horrible stench. 

In the twinkling of an eye the body disappeared. 

But just as it came in contact with tho filthy 
water, a deep, gurgling, half-smothered groan came from 
the traveller s lips. 

Mr. Noakes echoed this groan with a loud cry, for he 
had fully believed the man was dead. 

That such was not the case was, however, quite 
evident; but that he could survive while lying at the 
bottom of tho ditch, powerless to make tho least move¬ 
ment, was simply impossible. 

Jonathan uttered an oath as Mr. Noakes’s shout fell upon 
his ears, for not only was it calculated to attract discovery, 
but it had tho effect of materially adding to tho terror 
under which the horse was already labouring. 

He threatened to become quite unmanageable, and the 
thief-taker feared that after all, now ho hail got tho horse, 
he would turn out uo use to him. 

“ He wasn't dead !” gasped Noakes, in defence of him¬ 
self. 

“ And if he wasn’t, what the devil did you make that 
row for ? Como and try if you can help mo to pacify this 
horse, and don’t stand there like a d—d fool!” 

“ But it gave mo such a turn !” 

“Bah! If ho wasn’t dead, he soon will bo! The 
ditch-water won’t agree very well with tho contents of 
his stomach!” 

Mr. Noakes thought so too, but, bad as he was, he could 
not help shuddering at tho atrocity his companion dis¬ 
played. 

Ho went towards him, though, and after a great deal of 
trouble they succeeded in calming the frightened horse. 

“Wait till he is out of this fright,” said Wild, savagely. 
“Wait till I am on his back, and I will be even with 
him!” 

“ Be careful, Mr. Wild,—he seems a vicious creature !” 

“ Hoes ho ?” 

“ Ho does.” 

“ You are glad, then, that I am going to ride him aud 
not hand him over to you ?” 


“I am, and I would advise you to be careful.” 

“Bah! there is no horse alive that can throw mo if I 
ouco get on his back. Then you would rather trust to 
your own legs for a little while longer ?” 

“ Decidedly.” 

“ Then you shall do so! Hold his head while I mount.” 

Mr. Noakes obeyed, and Wild tried to put his foot in 
tho stirrup. 

It was in vain, however. 

Tho horse resolutely refused to allow him to mount. 

Jonathan cursed and swore in a most frightful manner. 

“ If you will take my advice,” said Mr. Noakes, who 
had great difficulty in retaining his hold upon tho bridle, 
and preventing tho horse from running away—“ if you 
will take my advice, you will let tho brute go 1” 

“ You bo d—d !” rejoined Jonathan. “ Ho you think I 
am such an idiot as to allow myself to be mastered by a 
horse ? Not a bit of it.” 

Jonathan made several more attempts to mount, but they 
were all utter failures. 

Mr. Noakes again entreated him to desist from the at¬ 
tempt. 

Wihl refused to listen. 

“ Hold him a minute !” he cried. If I don’t get on the 
brute’s back, it’s d—d odd to me !” 

Jonathan was quite furious with rage at being thus set 
at defiance, and by a dumb animal, too—one that ho be¬ 
lieved ho could easily hold in subjection. 

Casting his eyes rouud, he saw not many paces off a tree 
that grew by tho Wayside. 

From this tree one branch projected across the road in 
a remarkably horizontal manner. 

No sooner did his eye fall upon this than he was seized 
with a fresh idea. 

The branch was about seven feet—perhaps rather more 
—from the ground. 

Bunning forward with impetuosity, Wild gave a spring 
into tho air. 

He managed to grasp the branch with his fingers, but 
by a second effort ho improved and strengthened his 
hold. 

Mr. Noakes watched all these proceedings with astonish¬ 
ment, and apparently so did tho horse, for it was much 
quieter than it had been. 

Its expanded eyeballs were, however, fixod upon 
Jonathan Wild. 

Towards Mr. Noakes it did not manifest near so much 
dislike. 

Jonathan, having seized hold of tho branch in the man¬ 
ner we have described, drew himself up by tho aid of tho 
muscles in liis arms until his breast was on a level with 
it. 

“Now, Noakes,” he cried, still in furious accents, 
“bring the horse along !” 

“ Where to, sir ?" 

“ AVliy, to me, of course ! Lead him under the branch 
of this tree, and when I am just over the saddle, stop him 
and hold him tight.” 

These words woro quite sufficient to let the Governor 
understand what it was that Jonathan intended to do. 

Accordingly he led the horse forward, and though ho lost 
no time in doing this, yet Wild cursed him bitterly fur his 
delay. 

The horse suffered Mr. Noakes to lead him onward 
without offering much resistance. 

He shrank back, however, when ho came near to the 
body of Wild hanging from the tree. 

By speaking in encouraging accents, and patting him 
upon the neck, Mr. Noakes managed to lead him on. 

The very moment the body of tho horse was beneath 
him, Jonathan Wild, who had stretched out his legs in 
readiness, dropped with a heavy and sudden shock into 
the saddle. 

The horse ntterea a snort of terror, and bruko from 
the hold of Mr. Noakes, who was dashed to tho earth. 

But now he was mounted, Wild did not care. 

He could safely defy tho horse to throw him. 

Gripping the saddle with his knees, he just took hold 
of the reins lightly, making no effort to restrain the 
animal’s headlong speed. 

lie vanished from the view of his comrade instantly. 

The thoroughly terrified and half-maddened creature 
made many abortive attempts to throw its rider. 

They were all in vain, for Jonathan kept his seat in a 
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manner that would havo done credit to a trained 
jockey. 

In his mouth Jonathan held a stout stick. 

Taking hold of this in his right hand, he belaboured 
the horse with it in a perfectly brutal manner. 

lie was now gratifying himself by a little revenge. 

Very soon the horse showed symptoms of being van¬ 
quished. 

It trembled and become obedient to the rein. 

Wild still continued his beating, nor did ho cease un¬ 
til his arm ached so excessively that he had not strength 
to raise it and give another blow. 

When this was the case, he turned tho horse’s head 
round, and trotted him gently to the spot where had left 
his companion. 

The horse was perfectly docile and obedient. 


CHAPTER DXXIII. 

JONATHAN WILD HAS SOME DANGEROUS ADVENTURES 
ON THE HIGHWAY. 

“You are a wonderful man, Mr. Wild!” ejaculated Mr. 
Noakes, in tones of genuine admiration—“you aro a 
wonderful man!” 

“ What! for mastering this brute ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“There was nothing in that!” 

“How came you to think of that ingenious way of 
getting on to his*back?" 

“ I saw the trick once done by a jockey, and I luckily re¬ 
membered it. Will you have tho horse, or shall I look 
out for another one for you ?” 

“Look out for another one ? Eut, Mr. Wild-” 

“What?” 

“ Don’t—don’t!” 

“ Don’t what, idiot ?’’ 

“ Don't deprive a man of his life simply that you may 
get a horse!” 

“ Yon are growing considerate, Noakes! Bali! Don’t 
be a fool 1 Another horse we must and will have, and we 
are not the right sort to stand upon trifles,—it would bo 
folly for us to do so!” 

“ But you could get a horse without murder.” 

“We shall see. Como on a little further down the 
road. We won’t perform two exploits in the same place. 
I will walk the horse slowly, so that you will easily be 
able to keep pace with him.” 

To this Mr. Noakes assented, and tho villanous pair 
took their way along the road in the direction of Ox¬ 
ford. 

After they had gone about a mile they came to a very 
shady piece of road, and here Wild halted. 

“ Now, Noakes,” he said, “ I will get you a horse. All 
you have to do is to keep out of sight—to hear, see, and 
say nothing! I will manage the littlo affair alone !” * 

“ But not by murder ?" 

“ Hold your row! Can’t you hear somebody coming ?” 

Sure enough, a traveller was coming along tho 
road. 

He was journeying towards London, and in a few 
minutes would reach the shady piece of road where tho 
two villains were. 

Jonathan was seated on his horse in perfect readiness 
to ride forth as soon as ever the traveller should arrive 
opposite to him. 

In a little while ho saw him. 

Darting forward, Wild cried, with great suddenness : 

“ Pull up!—stop, or you are a dead man !” 

Tho traveller reined-in his steed with great abrupt¬ 
ness, and, before Wild had the least idea of what he was 
about or what he intended to do, fired a pistol point-blank 
in his face. 

Jonathan’s hat was blown off his head, and for a 
minute or two he scarcely knew whether ho was dead or 
alive. 

Nor did the traveller wait to see, for as soon as he fired 
he clapped spurs to his horse’s flanks, and was out of 
sight in no time. 

So suddenly did all this happen, that for once in his 
life at least Jonathan Wild was completely taken by sur¬ 
prise. 

When, at length, he recovered himself, the traveller was 


out of sight, and the clattering of his horse’s feet upon 
the roadway could only be faintly heard. 

Mr. Noakes could not tell whether Jonathan was dead 
or alive. 

How it was that he managed io escape all injury from 
tho shot that was fired at him is a mystery. 

He never could explain it himself. 

The bullet must have passed him in unpleasantly close 
proximity—there can be no doubt about that. 

As soon as ever he found that he was unhurt, the first 
thing he did was to pour out a most awful string of 
curses. 

Mr. Noakes prudently kept out of sight until Wild’s 
passion somewhat abated. 

At length he stepped forward, and in a hesitating voice 
he said : 

“You havo had a narrow escape, Mr. Wild! I made 
sure you were killed !” 

“And if I had been, what should you have cared ?” 

To have answered truthfully, Mr. Noakes would have 
been compelled to pronounce the word “Nothing.” . 

Upon all occasions, however, it is not good policy to 
tell the exact truth, and Mr. Noakes was right in think¬ 
ing that this was an occasion when a little subterfuge 
would bo beneficial. 

“I should have cared a great deal, Mr. Wild,” he 
replied, in a wheedling tone of voice. 

“ Don’t believe it!’’ 

“It’s true, Mr. Wild! What could I do without you? 
Had I been alone, I should have fallen into the hands of 
the officers long ago, and you know that!” 

“ It will be a serious thing for you when you do loso 
me !” replied the thief-taker. 

“ I know it—I know it! Are you suro you are unhurt, 
Mr. Wild?” 

Jonathan was not quite sure, but ho was certain his 
injuries were slight. 

He felt his head carefully, and discovered that the 
bullet from the traveller’s pistol had ploughed up the skin 
at one side of his skull. 

“ It’s nothing,” he said—“ nothing at all!” 

“ now I rejoice!” 

“ Hold your hypocritical row, do! But wait till the 
next man rides by! I’ll havo his horse, or it’s odd to 
mo!” 

“ Don’t murder him !” 

“Shut up!” 

“ I could not ride a dead man’s horse!” 

“ Then use your own legs if you are so damnably 
squeamish. Perhaps you’ll get a horse yourself ?” 

“I cannot!” 

“Will you run by the side of mine ?” 

“ I cannot!” 

“ Then, d—n you for a fool, lot me get one for 
you!” 

Mr. Noakes said no more. 

Almost immediately the trampling of horses’ hoofs 
became heard, and Jonathan cried out: 

“Back into the ditch with you!—back, I say!” 

Mr. Noakes retreated, and Jonathan compelled his 
horse to walk backwards until his hind legs wore in the 
ditch by the roadside. 

Another traveller was coming. 

Wild was in readiness, determined not to bo taken by 
surprise this time, as he had been before. 

A few moments passed away, and then they caught 
sight of the approaching horseman. 

He was urging his steed both by whip and spur to 
make its utmost speed. 

It almost looked as though ho was aware danger was 
lurking in the vicinity, and that ho was making haste to 
got past it. 

So pleased was Wild apparently with his first attempt, 
that ho determined to repeat tho same plau of opera¬ 
tions. 

He had his pistol in readiness, and, as soon as^the tra¬ 
veller was near enough, he fired. 

As Wild waited until the unfortunate man was close to 
him, it was scarcely possible that he could miss his 
mark. 

He did not. 

With a groan the rider fell to the ground, and Jonathan 
galloped forward just in time to catch tho horse by the 
bridle. 
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The two villains were now in possession of a couple of 
capital horses. 

Mr. Noakes was dreadfully shocked at this second 
murder. 

Wild’s shot was not instantly fatal, for the man Jay 
writhing in tho roadway uttering many dismal groans, 
and making many abortive efforts to rise to his feet. 

Jonathan secured the horse, and then cried : 

“Now, Noakes, just look after the pockets, and then 
mount. I will hold your horse the while.” 

Tho Governor uttered a groan, but came tremblingly 
towards the prostrate man. 

He stooped down and strove to catch a glimpse of the 
traveller’s countenance. 

He was an old man, with a profusion of silvery hair, 
which streamed in confusion over his countenance, giving 
to his distorted features an aspect of peculiar ghastli¬ 
ness. 

“Help—help!” he cried, faintly, upon seeing the Gover¬ 
nor bending over him—“ help'—help!—I am dying !” 

Mr. Noakes shook like a loaf. 

“ Help!” cried tho wounded man again. “ Oh, heaven, 
—I die!” 

“Noakes, you d—d villain!” roared the thief-taker— 
“why don’t yon search his pockets ? Do you intend to 
stand there like a fool till tho officers come ?” 

“I am 4-doing of it, sir—I am a-duing of it, Mr. 
Wild!” 

As ho spoke, Mr. Noakes placed one hand upon the 
breast of tho murdered traveller. 

“Help—help!” was the same cry, and he writhed on 
the ground like a snake. “Ellen—Ellen—my own dear, 
much-loved Ellen! I die! Farewell! I shall see you 
now! My bitterest curso upon my murderers! I was 
told highwaymen wero on tho road. Help — help! 

“ Noakes,” cried the thief-taker, “ do you set me at 
defiance ?” 

“I can’t do it!” replied the Governor, and as he spoke 
ho rose to his feet and made a rapid retreat. “He’s alive, 
and cursing his murderer. I can’t touch him!” 

Jonathan uttered a cry of mingled anger and con¬ 
tempt. 

“Alive, is he?” ho asked, “and cursing his murderer ? 
Bah ! Wo will soon put a stop to that!’’ 

So saying, Wild struck his spurs deeply into his horse’s 
flanks, and caused him to hound forward. 

The body of the traveller lay exactly in the horse’s 
path, so that he could not avoid placing his hoofs upon 
it. 

No sooner did he find that the traveller was beneath 
his horse’s feet than Wild pulled the rein violently, caus¬ 
ing the terrified animal to rear high up into the air. 

Down it came on to its feet again, but the iron-bound 
hoofs came into violent contact with tho head of the ill- 
fated man. 

There was an awful, blood-chilling cry of agony, and 
then all was over. 

The traveller was dead. 

“Now,” said Wild, with a demoniac laugh, “he won’t 
trouble you any more by cursing his murderer. He is as 
dead as a nut. Will you empty his pockets now, d—n 
you ?” 

But Mr. Noakes was quite overcome by this last speci¬ 
men of the thief-taker’s bloodthirsty ferocity. 

He shrank from the crushed and mangled body with 
ten thousand times more horror and loathing than 
before. 

But so great was his dread of what his villanous com¬ 
panion might do—so thoroughly was he awed by what 
had taken place—that he found his terror obtain the 
ascendancy over every other feeling; and so, with falter¬ 
ing steps, he approached the spot upon which the dead 
body lay. 

“ Quick, you cowardly villain!” cried Wild,—•“ quick, 
or you will be too late ! Every moment I expect to hear 
the sounds of the approach of tho police officers. Be 
quick, 1 say!” 

Once more did Mr. Noakes stoop down over the blood¬ 
stained corpse. 

Averting his eyes from the awful spectacle, and guided 
solely by his sense of feeling, the Governor performed 
his horrible task of feeling in the pockets for any articles 
of value, 


Thero was not much to recompense him for his 
trouble. 

A purse containing a few guineas, a pocket-book, some 
loose silver, and a watch ; hut this last was irretrievably 
damaged by the horse’s hoofs. 

It was a great relief to the Governor when this was 
over, and he uttored a sigh of satisfaction as he said: 

“ It is done!” 

“Now pull him to one side of the road,—roll liim iuto 
tho ditch: then mount. It is time we were off! We 
should have been miles away if you had not been such a 
d—d fool and coward as you are !” 

Mr. Noakes could not, with all tho influence that fear 
had over him, bring himself to touch tho body with his 
hands. 

But the body must bo moved, so he kicked it with his 
feet. 

There was no convenient ditch with plenty of water 
in it, so he was obliged to leave the body by tho way- 
side. 

“Mount!” said the thief-taker, impatiently—“mount!” 

Mr. Noakes felt terrified at the thought of getting upon 
the back of the horse whose master had met with so 
cruel a fate. 

Had he said so, however, he would have done nothing 
hut provoke the derision of Jonathan Wild, and perhaps 
bring down upon himself some personal ill-usage. 

Overcoming, then, these scruples in the same manner 
as ho had had to overcome many moro, Mr. Noakes, with 
serious misgivings about his heart, placed his foot in the 
stirrup and mounted. 

“ Off and away!” cried Wild. “ Off end away!” 

He turned his horse’s head in the direction of the coun¬ 
try as he spoke. 

Mi- N oakes observed this with joy, that was none tho 
loss because it was not manifested. 

“ This has been an awful night!” ho said. 

“Bah!” 

“ I wonder who that last gentleman was ? Poor fellow, 
—I am sorry for him!” 

“ What business is it of ours who he is ? We have 
got what we want. Is not that sufficient ?” 

Mr. Noakes made no precise reply, but he remarked : 

“ It has been a night full of horrors, and I hope I shall 
never know another like it!” 

“ Wait, and you will see! I rather think posterity will 
remember Jonathan Wild!” 

CHAPTER DXXIV. 

JONATHAN WJLT> THINKS FIT TO TAKE MR. NOAKES A 
LITTLE MORE INTO HIS CONFIDENCE. 

There can bo little doubt that a great deal of the cold¬ 
blooded atrociousness that Jonathan Wild exhibited on. 
this occasion was assumed in consequence of a certain 
savage delight he might feel at noting the behaviour of 
his less callous companion. 

For the sake of common humanity, let us hope that 
this is the true solution of his conduct, for surely it would 
he impossible to find a parallel to such barbarity. 

After uttering the words with which the last chapter 
concluded, Jonathan Wild dug his spurs into his horse’s 
sides with savage pleasure at finding there was yet some 
living object that he could inflict pain upon. 

With a snort of pain, the magnificent creature flew off 
at a gallop. 

The horse which Mr. Noakes bestrode appeared called 
upon by instinct to do as the other did, for, without any 
incentive on its rider’s part, it galloped on by the side of 
its companion. 

In this manner several miles of roadway wero passed 
over in a very short space of time indeed. 

Suddenly, Jonathan Wild drew rein. 

Headlong as his course appeared to ho, he nevertheless 
had all his senses about him and in full operation. 

Hitherto they had met with no obstruction whatever, 
but now Jonathan leaned forward in the saddle, and, 
placing his hand behind his ear, listened eagerly. 

Mr. Noakes listened too. 

“There is someone on tho road,” said Wild; “I can 
hear them plainly.” 

“ So can I.” 

“ Then if that is the case, it is only reasonable to as- 
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position to offer our enemies defiance, and be on equal 
terms with them when they commence a pursuit.” 

“ I can hear nothing of them now.” 

“Iso, they are far enough away upon the London Road. 
Come, touch your horse with the spur. Forward—for¬ 
ward !” 

Mr. Noakes did not happen to have any spurs, but he 
struck kis heels very fiercely against his horse’s sides, and 
off they went at a gallop that would soon take them into 
the heart of the country, where doubtless they would be 
afforded many opportunities of concealing themselves. 

There can be no doubt that this was the wisest deter¬ 
mination Jonathan could have come to. 

Unquestionably Mr. Noakes was quito right in all that 
he urged ujion the subject. 

It was a wonder, though, that Wild admitted it. 

The thief-taker took upon himself to choose their route, 
and he chose that which would take him to a position 
north of the great metropolis. 

In a little while they began to perceive in the east 
some indications of the coming day. 

Owing to the speed at which they had travelled, their 
horses were much exhausted, and it became apparent that 
they required a brief rest. 

But Jonathan did not feel inclined to come to a halt 
just at present, and he applied whip and spur more vigor¬ 
ously than before. 

They continued on their journey over the country, 
choosing lonely, out-of-the-way cross-roads, until long 
after the sun had risen. 

“I am infernally dry, Noakes!” said Wild, at last. 
“ Wo must stop and have something to drink at the next 
inn we come to. I am choked!” 

“ So am I; and our horses are completely knocked up!” 

“ They arc.” 

“ But won’t it be running a very great risk to stop any¬ 
where ?” 

“Not very great, I think. You must remember we are 
a long way from London now.” 

“ True.” 

“ And therefore there is less fear of our being recog¬ 
nised.” 

“ I leave it to you, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Then we will stop. I don’t, think it will be altogether 
prudent to dismount, however.” 

“ What shall you do, then ?” 

“ Why, the first roadside inn I come to that seems 
likely to answer our purpose, we will stop before the door 
of. We can then call for something to drink, and the 
ostler will give our horses a mouthful of hay and a bucket 
of water.” 

“I think that will be best myself.” 

“There will not be so much risk, at any rate, as there 
would be if we were to sit down in a room and take up 
our quarters there for some time.” 

“ Certainly not!” 

“ Then the sooner we come across such a public-house 
the better. After we have had our wants supplied, we 
will push on still further into the country. Then we will 
wait. I can afford to do so, for my revenge will ripen. 
1 have swept my worst foe from the face of the earth, and 
the others will follow! I will lull them into a state of 
false security, and when they imagine all is well, I will 
come dowu upon them like a tiger!” 


CHAPTER DXXV. 

THE OSTLER OF THE ROADSIDE INN DISCOVERS THAT IT 
IS SOMETIMES UNWISE TO KNOW TOO MUCH. 

After speaking these words, Jonathan Wild rode on for 
some distance without making any further remark. 

But if he was silent his thoughts were busy, and in 
imagination he was gloating over the injuries which he 
should be able to inflict upon those persons whom ho was 
pleased to style his foes. 

Mr. Noakes, however, felt inclined to be talkative, and, 
emboldened by his companion’s apparent good humour, he 
exclaimed, suddenly: 

“ Mr. Wild!” 

“ What ?” 

“ 1 have just been thinking.” 

“ Well ?” 

This stylo of reply was not very encouraging,—never¬ 
theless, the Governor persevered. 


“ I was thinking about what you had last been saying. 

I mean with respect to having got rid of your most 
troublesome foe.” 

“ Well,” said Wild again, as gruffly as before. 

“I suppose you meant Jack Sheppard?” 

“ Of course I did.” 

“ Well, he’s dead and gone now. Ho will never trouble 
you any more!” 

“ I know that! What do you want to trouble about 
him for?” 

“ Ob, nothing! Only it struck me as being a very 
singular thing that your own troubles began when he was 
executed, and have continued ever since.” 

“You bo d—d !” 

Wild spoke thus to conceal his real feeliugs. 

What his companion had said had long been patent to 
him, and very often he had wondered to himself whether he 
had not acted foolishly in consigning Jack Sheppard to 
the scaffold. 

Thero was a strong undercurrent of superstition in 
Jonathan Wild’s nature, and therefore it is not surprising 
that anything of this kind should make a deep impression 
upon him. 

Strive as he would, he could not banish from his mind 
the idea that all his troubles and difficulties had resulted 
from his persecution of Jack Sheppard. 

“ If heliadouly been for me instead of being against me,” 
he would murmur to himself, “how differently everything 
would have turned out.” 

Mr. Noakes relapsed into silence. 

lie could tell directly by Jonathan’s manner that he 
was in ail ill humour, and consequently it would be 
perilous in the highest degree to aggravate him. 

Suddenly they came in sight of one of those rustic road¬ 
side public-houses, which in those days were often mot 
with, but which now are rarely to be seen. 

As soon as ever bo perceived it, Jonathan Wild drew 
rein, in order to reconnoitre before he went any further. 

He was pleased enough with what he saw. 

An aspect of particular calm aud contentment prevailed 
over the whole of the place, which came with a soothing 
effect upon the jaded senses of the thief-taker. 

The inn hail a thatched roof, upon which many birds 
were clustering, while others were wheeling round iu 
giddy flight, or resting on the ground. 

In front thero was the usnal trough filled with water 
for horses to drink, and adjacent to this was the tall post 
surmounted by a swinging sigu resplendent with gold 
devices. 

All this Jonathan saw from the distance, and the 
prospect pleased him greatly. 

“ Gome on, Noakes !” he cried. “ Iu this out-of-the-way 
place we shall be unknown, depend upon it! Come on !” 

Ouce more they set their steeds in motion, and iu less 
than two minutes afterwards the front of the inn was 
reached. 

Truly did the presence of these two villains upon this 
fair spot seem like some foul blot upon it. 

What right had two such miscreants to interrupt the 
harmony of the scone ? 

With a boldness for which lie was remarkable, Wild 
bawled out at the top of his lungs: 

“Halloa—halloa! House, there—Jiouse! Halloa!” 

He well knew that by adoptiug’«uch behaviour as this 
he should be disarming suspicion. 

They would uot have the appearance of proscribed 
fugitives which they otherwise would. 

In respouse to this loud call, two individuals made their , 
appearance. 

One was the landlord of the h.n. 

The other the ostler. 

“ What do you pleaso to want, gentlemen ?” asked the 
former. 

“ A couple of mugs of ale,” replied Wild, in a loud 
voice, aud with an offhanded maimer, “ and something 
for our horses—a bit of bay and a drop of water.” 

“ All right, gentlemen, nappy to accommodate you. 
Will you dismount ? Your horses look tired.” 

“ They are, but we can’t halt yet!" 

“Then you won’t dismount?” 

“ No, wo will take the ale here.” 

“ As you like, gentlemen. I am at your commands.” 

The landlord turned into tho inn, and the ostler hur¬ 
ried off for the hay and water. 
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MR. NOAKES HAS A 

While they were gone, Jonathan looked all about 
him. 

But not a living soul was in sight. 

All was silent save the chirping of the birds and the 
thousand and one murmurs which in the country all com¬ 
bine into one drowsy hum. 

Reassured by this, Jonathan Wild waited with consider¬ 
able impatience for the reappearance of the landlord. 

He was very thirsty, and the ale which he had ordered 
wonld be welcome in the extreme. 

His patience was not put to a very severe trial. 

“ There’s some of the finest October ale you have ever 
tasted, gentlemen,” said the landlord, as he handed the 
mugs to the thief-taker and his companion. 

Wild blew the froth off the top and emptied the vessel 
at one draught. 

Drawing a long breath, he wiped his mouth with the 
sleeve of his coat, and holding the mug towards the land¬ 
lord, said 

No. 111.— Blueskin. 


SUDDEN DOWNFALL. 


“ Fill it again.” 

The ostler now came up with tho hay and water, foi 
which the exhausted horses seemed extremely grateful. 

But while he was engaged in feeding tho animals, the 
ostler continually cast furtive glances upon Jonathan 
Wild, and it was not long before the thief-taker noticed 
it. 

He concealed his uneasiness as well as he was able by 
drinking the second mug of ale which tho landlord 
brought. 

The ostler, however, who had been up to London only 
the day before, and had there heard the news with respect 
to Jonathan Wild, and also that a large reward was offered 
for his apprehension, recognised him. 

lie had seen Jonathan Wild many a time, and if he was 
at first in doubt as to his identity it was owing to the 
alteration which had taken place in tho thief-taker’s ap¬ 
pearance. 

Just as Wild finished drinking the ale, no felt certain 
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that the ostler knew him and would raise an immediate 
alarm. 

But Wild determined to prevent tliis. 

The ostler, who now doubted no longer, was about 
to place his hand upon the bridle of Wild’s horse and then 
endeavour to drag the thief-taker from the saddle. 

Before he could accomplish his purpose, Jonathan sud¬ 
denly raised his arm and flung the heavy earthenu'^ro 
mug out of which ho had been drinking full into the 
ostler’s face. 

The crash was terrific, and the ostler, after staggering 
about for a second or two like a drunken man, finally 
dropped to the earth, uttering howls and shrieks of pain. 

The landlord was so astonished by this occurrence that 
he stood as if changed to stone. 

Wild laughed horribly and exultingly when he saw 
how successful he had been. 

“ 03 and away, Noakes,” he cried, addressing his com¬ 
panion,—“off and ’away,—it won’t do to stay here!” 

lie struck his horse sharply as he spoke, and the high- 
spirited creature, unused to such treatment, darted off at a 
violent pace. 

The landlord, although much bewildered by the sudden¬ 
ness with which these unexpected events had taken place, 
nevertheless made an attempt to stop Mr. Noakes’s horse. 

IIo was hurled to the ground and trampled underfoot 
for his pains. 

He was hurt, but not seriously, and lying still a moment, 
he scrambled to his feet and went towards the unfortunate 
ostler. 

He found him uttering heavy groans. 

His face was covered witii blood, for such was the vio¬ 
lence with which the mug was thrown at him that it was 
smashed to atoms. 

“ Wait a moment, and I will fetch some water." 

He returned and bathed the poor fellow’s face with the 
pure fluid. 

As a matter of course, this had a reviving effect, but 
the pain he suffered was so great that ho could not sub¬ 
due his groans. 

He also uttered many curses and revengeful threats. 

“ What does it all mean ?” said the landlord, who was 
quite in the dark with regard to the whole transaction. 
“ What were you doing to make him fling the mug in 
your faee like that ?” 

“Doing? I was doing nothing—only I know’d him!’’ 

“ Know’d who ?" 

“ Why, the villain that served me like this!’’ 

“ Who was it ?” 

“ Why, Jonathan Wild, that I told you about. Didn’t 
I say, when I came back from London, that a large re¬ 
ward was offered for his apprehension, dead or alive ?” 

“You did, Joe—you did; but was that really him ?’’ 

“ It was. Bless you, 1 have seen him more times than 
I could count! He is altered a great deal, and that made 
me doubtful at first; but at last I felt sure he must have 
guessed what 1 was about to do, by the look of my face, 
for, before I was aware of it, he served me like this. Oh, 
curses!” 

A fresh accession of pain from his bruised and mangled 
faee caused the ostler to give vent to a volley of exe¬ 
crations, that strangely intermingled with groans and 
shrieks. 

“ But I will be revenged upon him for this!” be con¬ 
tinued, as soon as the pain abated sufficiently to allow him 
to speak. “ He shall wish bis hand had dropped off be¬ 
fore he flung the mug at me!” 

“What shall you do, Joe—what shall you do ?” asked 
the landlord. “ It strikes me it will be a long while be¬ 
fore you are able to move about!" 

“Does it?” cried Joe, with sudden energy. “Then 
you’ll he deceived ! Where’s the water ?” 

“ It’s all gone. I will feteh you some more.” 

“Do so—bring the stable bucket full—or stay ! There’s 
no need—the horse-trough will do as well 

Very much, then, to tho surprise of the landlord, the 
ostler sprang to bis feet. 

-He eould not have accomplished this feat had not rage 
lent him strength. 

Staggering forward till ho came to the horse-trough, he 
clutched it tightly with both hands, and plunged his head 
into the water. 

It bubbled pleasantly about his ears, and the pain he 
suffered was lulled as if by magic. 


He kept his bead under the water as long as bis breath 
would allow him, and then ho turned round, looking and 
feeling much better. 

“There’s no time to be lost,” he said. “Curse the 
villain ! He shall not escape! I’ll set the officers on his 
track, even if it costs me my life!” 

In a frantic manner the ostler ran towards the stable, 
and in the twinkling of an eye emerged, leading by the 
halter a strong, good-looking horse. 

“ What on earth are you going to do, Joe ?” askod the 
landlord. 

“ Fetch the officers!” replied the ostler, as he scrambled 
up on to the back of the horse. 

As soon as he was seated, he struck the horse’s flanks 
several violent blows with his heels, which caused him to 
set off at a gallop. 

He had no saddle, and nothing to guide the horse with 
except the halter^ hut, in his present frame of mind, the 
ostler was not likely to bo very careful, but rather in¬ 
clined to take things as they came. 

Away he flew, then, down tho road, and was out of 
sight in a very short space of time. 

It is probable that never before had anything happened 
with so much rapidity, and the landlord consequently was 
rather confused, and at a loss to understand the rights of 
the mattor. 

At a furious gallop, which caused him and his steed to 
be continually enveloped in a cloud of dust, the 
ostler hastened along tho cross-road. 

Presently, however, he heard the sound of other horses’ 
feat, and looking beforo him, he saw a strong body of 
mounted police officers approaching. 

He uttered a loud cry of gratification, and urged his 
horse to still greater speed. 

When the officers saw him coining along the road at 
such a furious rate they separated and drew to each side 
of the roaffi so as to allow him a clear passage through 
their midst; but instead of continuing in his headlong 
career, the ostler pulled up with a sudden jerk. 

“Jonathan Wild!” he shrieked, in an excited voice— 
“Jonathan Wild!” 

Upon hearing this name the officers all pricked up their 
ears and gathered round the ostler. 

“ What’s that you say about Jonathan Wild ?” said the 
officer in command of the troop—“speak again!” 

“Are you in search of Jonathan Wild?” asked the 
ostler. 

“ Yes, we’ve tracked him as far as here!" 

“ Follow me, then, and I’ll show you which way he has 
gone !” cried the ostler. “ Look at my face—can you see 
it ? Jonathan Wild did that, and I’ll have revenge!” 

“ You have seen him, then ?” 

“ Yes, not a half an hour ago.” 

“ And you know which way he has gone ?” 

“Yes, follow me! If we make good speed we shall 
overtake him! Come on, I say! I know all the roads for 
twenty miles round, and if wo don’t capture him it will 
not bo my fault! Come on, I say—come on !” 

“We are coming,” said tho officer, “and we shall be 
very glad of your services, whieh shall not go unpaid; wo 
are determined to catch the brute! Ho committed no less 
than two murders last night!” 

“ And he nearly murdered me !” cried the ostler. 

“Here are a couple of pistols," said the officer in com¬ 
mand ; “ take them, and make use of them; the orders we 
have received are to take him dead or alive, it don’t 
matter whieh—the former may be the best, for it will save 
a great deal of trouble, not only to us but to others, for if 
he' is caught alive tho country will be put to the expense 
of having him executed at Tyburn.” 

“ Only let me get near enough, and I’ll settle his 
business, never fear !” 

At the word of command, the police officers all set 
themselves in motion, and at a very swift gallop they flew 
down the road, the infuriated ostler leading tho way. 


CHAPTEB DXXVI. 

JOE, TIIK OSTLER, AND MR. NOAKES BOTH MEET WITH A 
MISHAP. 

Mr. Noakes beheld his companion’s attack upon the 
ostler with much astonishment, aud he was quite at a loss 
to conceive what the reason could be for such a proceed¬ 
ing. 
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Ho apprehended some danger, however, and, without 
pausing to reflect or speculate, followed Jonathan as soon 
as he was commanded to do so. 

Wild did not permit his horso to relax his speed until 
ho had gone several miles, when, coming at length to a 
very long and very steep hill, he allowed him to proceed 
at a walk. 

Mr. Noakes also drew rein, and as his curiosity was 
strongly aroused, ho took this opportunity of inquiring 
what was the motive for his sudden attack. 

“ The rascal recognised me,” said Wild, and was 
just about to seize me, so I flung the mug in his face, 
for that was the handiest weapon 1 had!” 

This intelligence alarmed Mr. Noakes greatly, and ho 
asked: 

u Are you sure ho recognised us ?” 

“ Yes, I am sure I am not mistaken. It was the easiest 
matter in tho world to read his countenance.” 

“ You didn’t kill him 1” said Mr. Noakes, stammer¬ 
ingly. 

“ How do you know ?” 

“Because 1 heard him shriek and groan.” 

“ Well, I wish I had—that's all!” 

“ So do I, for if ho recovers, ho will he filled with ro- 
venge, and will set the officers on our track.” 

“Make yourself easy about that,” returned the thief- 
taker. “ It will be some time at any rate before he is 
able to move about, even if he recovers at all, and by thn 
time he can put the police officers on our track we shall 
be miles and miles away!” 

“ Where do you think you will be able to find a place 
of refuge, where the officers will not discover your re¬ 
treat?” 

“I can’t answer that question, for I have really no 
idea. I shall have to trust entirely to circumstances.” 

“I feel very uneasy about that ostler,” said Mr. Noakes, 
after a pause. “I should not wonder, now, if he does not 
manage to communicate with the officers.” 

“ Wait till wo get to the top of the hill,” returned 
Wild. “ We shall have to pause then to allow our horses 
to breathe a little, and from that elevation wo shall be 
able to command a view of the road for miles, and if 
tho officers are on our track, wo cannot fail to see 
them.” 

They were already nearly three parts of the way up 
tho hill, and Mr. Noakes could not resist turning his head 
round in order to look behind him. 

Directly he did so, he uttered a shout: 

“ They are here,” he said—“ they are here—close behind 
us! Look!” 

Jonathan turned round like lightning, and, to his dis¬ 
may and surprise, saw, within a short distance of the 
foot of tho hill, a large and well-mounted troop of police 
officers. 

It was evident that the officers saw the fugitives, for 
something like a faint and indistinct shout reached 
Wild’s ears, and all waved their arms, and incited their 
horses to increased speed. 

Jonathan looked piercingly behind him. and as the day 
was clear, he was able to sco with great distinctness. 

Foremost in the throng of police officers was the 
ostler. 

A bitter curse came from the lips of the thief-taker 
when ho beheld him, and he wished most fervently from 
the bottom of his heart that he had hit him only just a 
little harder. 

It was indeed tho troop of police officers with tho 
ostler at their head which had managed to get so close to 
the two fugitives. 

It was mainly through the example which Joe, tho 
ostler, set that the officers had performed the journey in 
such a short space of time, and when they once caught 
sight of the thief-taker and his companion, they were 
all eager in the extreme to press onward. 

But not one of them could keep up with the ostler. 

Mr. Noakes wa3 in a terrible state of fright, and on 
this occasion made sure that nothing could save them 
from capture. 

The officers were very close behind indeed, and had 
gained upon them in an incredible manner. 

Tho Governor knew that his own horse and that of 
Wild’s was knocked up, and the steepest portion of the 
hill yet lay before them. 

How they were to escape he had no idea. 


As for Jonathan, he did not seem to look upon their 
position in quite such a serious light. 

“We must make our horses carry us safely out of 
this,” ho said—“ that’s our only chance! Don’t spare 
yours, but keep up with me!” 

The poor animals wore dreadfully jaded, but the hard 
blows which they received seemed to infuse fresh vigour 
into their frames, and they went at a hard gallop up tho 
hill. 

Beaching the top, Wild saw stretching before him a long 
road, gradually sloping down. 

It was a road upon which the utmost speed could 
be made; but then they would have no advantage over 
the officers, so that it really made little difference. 

At a headlong rate, however, the two fugitives flew 
down the hill. 

Joe, the ostler, was tho first to reach tho top, and he 
uttered a cry of anger and disappointment when ho saw 
what a long way they were from him. 

But tho speed which tho fugitives made in descending 
the hill was nothing in comparison to that made by Joe, 
the ostler. 

Ho distanced tho officers completely, who, while they 
urged their own cattle onward, looked after him with 
tho greatest wonder. 

Turning round, Jonathan saw that one of his pursuers 
was gaining rapidly upon him, but that caused very little 
uneasiness. 

The ostler did not now even hold the halter to control 
his horse, but with a pistol in each hand rushed madly on. 

Imagining himself to be near enough, ho presently 
raised one of his pistols and fired. 

No effect, that he could see, was produced by its dis¬ 
charge, except that his own horso was terrified at tho 
sound and galloped more furiously than before. 

Ho was gaining very rapidly upon them, and when 
only a few yards in their rear he raised his other pistol 
and fired again. 

He fancied he heard a cry mingled with the explosion, 
but he was not quite sure, for just at that moment his 
horse, happening to entanglo his feet in tho rope belong¬ 
ing to the halter, stumbled and fell with a crash to the 
earth. 

So suddenly did the horso fall that Joe had no chance of 
saving himself, and he was jerked from his scat with 
great violence. 

He came down with full force upon his head on the 
hard roadway, and after a few convulsive struggles lay 
thero either insensible or dead. 

Jonathan laughed exultingly when ho witnessed tho 
catastrophe. 

“We sha’n’t be troubled with that fellow auy longer!” 
he said. “ On, Noakes—spur your horse hard !” 

“ I have got no spurs !” roared tho Governor, almost 
failing to obtain breath enough to speak. 

“Use your stick, then!” replied Wild. “Do anything 
so that you make greater speed !” 

The horses were already going at full gallop, and it did 
not seem possible to mako them go any faster. 

Of course the officers were aware of the fate which had 
overtaken the ostler, for it had happened in full sight of 
them. 

They seemed to bo compelled by some irresistible 
instinct to slightly slacken their pace. It was a caution to 
them, and showed them the consequences which might 
result to any of them from such a furious rate of riding. 

They did not pause, however, when they reached the 
spot where he had fallen, and as soon as they had passed 
they once more spurred their horses, for they saw that 
the fugitives were getting further and further off. 

Jonathan Wild was not long in perceiving the advan¬ 
tage he had gained, and endeavoured to avail himself of it 
to tho utmost. 

The road stretched out before him as far as he could 
6ee. 

His chances of getting away were therefore much 
diminished, and he was soon made alivo to tho fact that 
his only chance of escape lay in his succeeding in getting 
out of sight of his pursuers. 

While he kept on the high-road this could not possibly 
be, for the officers would be able to discern him when 
nearly a mile distant. 

Finding how much he had gained upon his pursuers, 
he determined to take the very first turn upon either his 
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right or loft hand—it did not matter which, as they each 
lei 1 into the heart of the country. 

Aliout two hundred yards further on he perceived a 
long line of trees on his left hand, stretching out at right 
angles to the road. 

This seemed to indicate the presence either of a lane or 
a cross-country road. 

Mr. NOakes was not on a level with his companion, but 
yet he was very close indeed behind him, and Wild bawled 
out: 

“You see those trees yonder? That’s a lane. Iam 
going to turn down it, so prepare !” 

Having said this much, Wild troubled himself no fur¬ 
ther, and in a minute or two afterwards, coming to the 
place he had mentioned, he suddenly turned down it. 

Mr. N lakes followed. 

The fugitives were now out of sight of the police 
officers, and Jonathan Wild hastened along the lane with 
all the. speed ho could make, because he was anxious to 
avail himself of any other turning. 

Fortune favoured him greatly, for ere he had gone 
more than a quarter of a mile lie found another narrow 
lane branching off. 

It was very zigzag, and this pleased Wild all the more, 
for the hedgerow on each side was of unusual height, 
and, oven when his pursuers were comparatively close be¬ 
hind him, he would be out of their sight. 

Hope now began to take very firm hold upon Wild’s 
heart, for ho imagined that the probability was he had 
already baffled his pursuers. 

They had certainly seen him take the first turning, but 
not the second; and when they arrived at it, they would 
be in doubt as to whether he had kept straight on or not. 

Wild fouuded his hope chiefly upon the contrariety of 
all human affairs. Like, everyone else, he knew that there 
were but two ways of doing anything, important or un¬ 
important, and equal!}’ certain that anyone in doubt or 
ignorance would choose the wrong in preference to the 
right way. 

For ail that, he did not relax his speed, although his 
horse several times shook beneath him, and seemed as 
though he would certainly fall to the earth. 

He fully believed in the wisdom of getting as far away 
from his enemies as he possibly could. 

Fancying that Koakes lagged behind somewhat, he 
cried: 

“ Courage—courage! We shall be able to number tbis 
among our many other escapes—we shall, depend upon 
it! Faster!—come on faster! Why do you lag behind ?” 

Turning half round in the saddle as he spoke, he was 
just iu time to see his compaction swaying backwards and 
forwards on his horse in a highly dangerous manner. 

The Governor’s face was absolutely colourless. 

Wild pulled up a little as he cried: 

“ Hallo, there! What the devil is the matter with you ? 
"Why don’t you sit up on your horse as you ought to'?’’ 

At the very same moment those words issued from his 
lips, the Governor gave a terrible lurch on one side, and 
fell with a crash to tlio ground. 

His horse bounded forward, and would probably have 
escaped, only Jonathan was fortunate enough to catch 
hold of it by the bridle as it was galloping on. 

Mr. Noakos lay upon the ground, just as he had fallen, 
in a very peculiar attitude, and he seemed to be quite be¬ 
reft of animation. 

This sudden downfall of his companion was quite in¬ 
explicable to Wild. 

He could not imagine what was the cause of it. 

Ho was very angry, too, and he thought once of gallop¬ 
ing on, and leaving the Governor to shift for himself; but 
that intense dread of solitude which he had, made him 
pause, and resolvo to ascertain what was the cause of his 
present condition. 

It was no motive of compassion—no friendly feeling— 
no desire to be of the least service to his companion—that 
made Wild dismount from his steed, and, at the risk of 
| losing the advantage he had gained with so much diffi¬ 
culty, stoop down over the prostrate form to ascertain the 
extent of the injuries received. 

The motive was a purely selfish one, though mingled 
with it there was a certain amount of curiosity. 

The Governor presented a perfectly lifeless appearance, 
and at the first glance Jonathan came to the conclusion 
l that be was dead. 


Such was not the case, however. 

| Turning him over, Wild found that the Governor’s 
apparel was soaked in blood. 

Hastily tearing it aside in order to find out where the 
wound was situated, he discovered a slight furrow in his 
left side. 

It had evidently been produced by a bullet, and then 
Jonathan recollected the two shots which the ostler had 
fired. 

Ho believed both had been ineffectual, but it was quite 
clear that one of them bad wrought the mischief. 

“ What shall I do ?” asked Wild of himself, as soon as 
he made this discovery. “ I am almost certain he is not 
dead; that wound could not possibly be sufficient to cause 
death—it is only a superficial hurt,. * What shall I do with 
him ? Leave him bore, I suppose, and be off myself! It 
won’t do for me to run any extra risk for the sake of such 
a contemptible wretch as this !” 

A deep groan came from the Governor’s lips, almost 
seeming like a reply to what Wild had said. 


CHAPTER DXXVII. 

JONATHAN WILD DETERMINES NOT TO DESERT HIS COM¬ 
PANION IN CRIME. 

It will be remembered that Joe, the ostler, fancied he 
heard a cry mingled with the report of his second pistol, 
and he was not mistaken. 

That cry came from the lips of Mr. Noakes. 

His first impression was that he had been shot, but as 
he felt no pain or inconvenience from the wound, and as 
he sat in the saddle without any difficulty, the Governor 
believed that this was an error. 

He was much excited, and his blood was heated to an 
extraordinary degreo by the great exertions he had been 
compelled to make, and this was how it was that he felt 
nothing of the wound in his side, from which the blood 
streamed in prodigious quantities. 

It was in a great measure owing to the excessive flow 
of blood that he experienced no pain. 

The rapid motion caused the blood to flow with more 
rapidity than it otherwise would havo done, and at every 
step the Governor grew weaker and weaker, for the life 
was beiug drained out of his body. 

Still, in 6ome mechanical way, he retained his seat iu 
the saddle. 

In a vague, confused fashion, he was aware that his 
consciousness was leaving him. 

There was a mist before his eyes, and he felt like one 
partially under the influence of a. narcotic. 

By mere iustiuct his horse had kept by the side of that 
one which Wild bestrode, anil the turnings were taken 
without any guidance on the Governor's part. 

He had almost relapsed into total insensibility when 
Wild shouted out to hiiu. 

The accents of that much-dreaded voice seemed to re¬ 
call his failing faculties, though he could not wholly shake 
off the drowsy influence he felt. 

At last, as we have seen, owing to his having lost such 
a quantity of blood, his bodily strength failed him utterly, 
and he tumbled headlong into the read. 

Fortunately his feet did not get entangled in tho 
stirrups—if they had, his injuries would havo been more 
severe than they were. 

Jonathan Wild found himself unable, to decide what he 
should do with him. To liuger, however, was only to 
court destruction. 

A brief struggle took place in the thief-taker’s mind as 
to whether he should leave the Governor or not; but 
eventually he made up his mind not to do so. 

But he did not come to this resolution until after he had 
’.aid himself down in the road and pressed his ear close 
against the ground. 

He listened attentively, and by this means satisfied 
himself that his pursuers were nowhere in the vicinity. 

Springing to his feet, Jonathan Wild, by exercising the 
extraordinary strength which he possessed, lifted the 
body of his companion and placed it across his horse. 

There was a broad belt round Mr. Noakcs’s waist, and 
by tho aid of this the thief-taker strapped him to the 
saddle. 

He lay across his hor66 very much as a sack of grain 
might have done. 

Having done thus much, Jonathan Wild looked about 
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him, wondering where he shonld go and what he should 
do next. 

A few yards further on he saw that the lane intersected 
a wood which appeared to be of considerable extent. 

The idea that he might be able to conceal himself some¬ 
where in its recesses at once occurred to him, and he 
bent his steps towards it without further hesitation. 

The wood, preserve, or plantation, whichever it 
might be called, was bounded by a stout wooden paling 
more than six feet high, and Jonathan Wild was quite at 
a loss to know how this obstacle was to be sur¬ 
mounted. 

When he saw this, however, it only made him more 
determined to penetrate into the wood by some means or 
ot her; so, leaving the lane, he made his way along one side 
of it, in the hope of being able to come to some place 
where it was not so high, or to a gate through which he 
could pass. 

In this expectation he was, however, disappointed, and 
ho kept going on and on for what seemed to him to be an 
intolerably long time, without being able to find what he 
sought. 

Every moment he grew more and more] apprehensivo of 
being seen by the police oflicers. 

As far as ever he could sec, however, the palings were 
of one uniform height, and formed an unbroken lino. 

At last he stopped, for he could not see that it would 
be any advantage to proceed. 

Stretching out his hand, ho took hold of the top of the 
paling in order to ascertain its strength. 

He found it much weaker than he had dared to 
anticipate, for some green parasitic moss which grew 
thickly over the wood-work had had the effect of rotting 
it to a very serious extent. 

By a little strength and patience, Wild thought he 
should be able to pull down a portion of the fence large 
enough to allow the horses to pass through. 

He tugged with right good will, and the rotten wood¬ 
work gave way before the pressure he applied to it. 

In a few moments he had made a space largo enough 
to answer his purpose, and although this success was un¬ 
locked for, he felt vexed rather than delighted, inasmuch 
as he regretted that ho had not made the attempt 
before. 

Leading the horses through the opening, his next care 
was to endeavour to repair the damage he had done by 
restoring the fence to its original condition, so that none 
would notice it having been pulled down except by a 
close examination. 

This was a work of a little time, but it was time well 
spent. 

When he had finished, Wild took hold of the bridles of 
the two horses, and led them at once into the thickest 
part of the wood. 

At rare intervals, groans came from the throat of Mr. 
Noakcs, but each one was fainter than its prede¬ 
cessor. 

“ He will certainly die from excessive loss of blood,” 
said Wild, to himself, “ unless I can find some moans of 
checking it! Hush!—what’s that ?” 

Wild stopped the horses, and listened intently. 

The murmuring sound produced by the progress of 
somo little stream now camo clearly and sweetly upon his 
ears. 

As soon as he had satisfied himself that water was 
close at hand, the thief-taker directed his course towards 
it. 

After going rather more than fifty yards, he forced his 
way through a barrier of trees, and found himself upon the 
banks of one of the most beautiful woodland streams that 
could possibly be imagined. 

The water was as clear as crystal, and meandered grace¬ 
fully among the trees, making a pleasant plashing sound 
as it surmounted the various obstacles in its course. 

Had not Wild been so brutalised as he was, and so dead 
to every ennobling feeling, ho would have been charmed 
by the rare picturesquo beauty of the scene.. 

So far, however, from dwelling upon it with delight, he 
merely saw, by glancing around, that he was surrounded 
by trees, and that there was water at his feet. 

To him they were trees and water, and nothing 
more. 

The horses were glad to halt on the banks of the 
stream, and as soon as ever Wild released his hold upon 


the bridles, they both bent their heads, and commenced 
drinking eagerly. 

Wild was parched and dry, and felt as though he would 
have liked a draught of something. 

“ If it was anything but water,” he said, “ I should be 
tempted.” 

With this remark, he unfastened the belt by which he 
had secured Noakes to the saddle, and allowed that unfor¬ 
tunate individual to slip to the ground. 

He lay on the turf a huddlcd-up mass, apparently 
bereft of life. 

The thief-taker, however, had not lived the strange 
life he had for so long without becoming acquainted with 
the nature of wounds, and, desperate as tho condition of 
the Governor seemed, he did not doubt that he should bo 
able to restore his vitality. 

The bottom of tho stream was composed of fine firm 
sand, and the depth of the water only between three and 
four inches. 

As a speedy means of recovering his companion, he 
determined to lay him down at full length in the 
brook. 

He did so, and it was not long before the restoring 
powers of tho cold water made thomselves manifest. 

Mr. Noakcs shuddered several times, and finally 
opened his eyes. 

They had a dull, glassy look, and he fixed his gaze in 
a dreamy fashion upon the thief-taker’s hideous counte¬ 
nance. 

He closed them again almost instantly. 

But Wild was satisfied. 

“ There’s life in him yet,” he muttered, “ and if tho 
officers will only let mo alone for a little while, I shall be 
able to recover him.” 

With these words he stooped, and dragged his com¬ 
panion out of the stream. 

He laid him down, however, close to the margin of the 
water, and then removing his clothing from the wound, ho 
bathed it thoroughly, and bandaged it up afterwards iu a 
very skilful manner. 

He took off the long neckcloth which the Governor 
wore round his neck, and tore a square piece from one end 
of it. 

This he thoroughly soaked in the water and folded over 
and over into many thicknesses, until it was of just such 
a size as would cover tho wound made by the passage of 
the bullet. 

Placing it thus, he fastened it into its position by tying 
the neckcloth round the Governor’s body. 

This done, he took some water up in his hands and 
poured it down upon the bandage, so as to mako sure that 
it was thoroughly soaked. 

The probability is, that if a surgeon had been called in 
he could not have rendered the wounded man any more 
effectual assistance. 

Turning him over, Jonathan Wild sprinkled some 
water upon Mr. Noakes’s face, and by this means once 
more restored him to his senses. 

The Governor was rendered thoroughly helpless by the 
quantity of blood he had lost. 

So prostrated was he that he had not the power to lift 
one of his hands. 

With careful attention, it would bo somo time before ho 
could recover from this desperate condition—certainly 
much longer would be required than tho timo during 
which Wild might count upon remaining undisturbed. 

At any moment the officers might make their appear¬ 
ance, and if they once suspected their presence in the 
wood, they would not rest until they had thoroughly 
searched every square inch of it. 

Therefore, although he had succeeded in restoring his 
companion to life so far, Jonathan felt the conviction 
steal over him that even now he should bo obliged to 
leave him to his fate. 

From the cause wo have mentioned, he was extremely 
reluctant to do this, and, rising to his feet, ho once more 
took a long look around him. 

Nothing but trees met his gaze. 

Then ho glanced up towards the sky, in order to note 
the position of the sun. 

11 I’ll push on through the wood,” he said to himself at 
last. “ It won’t hurt Noakes to carry him on the horse 
in the same way as I brought him here. If I hear any¬ 
thing of the officers behind me, and I come to any place 
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that offers a chance lor shelter, so much the better; if not, 
1 cannot do wrong by emerging on the opposite side of 
the wood.” 

Having come to this determination, the thief-taker once 
more picked up the body of his companion and placed it 
with as much care as he possibly could upon the back of 
the horse. 

He strapped him there just in the same manner as 
before, and he was careful to do this in such a manner 
that nothing could chafe that side of the body wtoro the 
wound was situated. 

As it would be inconvenient to mount his own steed 
and ride, in consequence of the many low-lying branches, 
sometimes extending in a horizontal direction from the 
trunks of the trees, the thief-taker proceeded on foot as 
before, leading the horses by the bridle. 

Even in this way he had some difficulty in forcing a 
passage, but each step that he took inspired him with 
fresh hope, as he was unable to hear any sound indicative 
of the approach of his foes. 

Ho began to believe that he had indeed been successful 
in entirely throwing them off the scent, and his self- 
congratulation grew greater accordingly. 

By continually looking up at the sun, he was enabled 
to make his way through the trees in a tolerably straight 
line. 

There was no fear that he would unconsciously double 
upon his course and emerge upon the same side of the wood 
as that he had entered, which might have been done by 
anyone less careful than himself. 

Thero was a deep silence all around, and the wood 
bore an aspect of the greatest possible solitude, and Wild 
felt that if he tvas alone, and his companion was not with 
him, it would be positively unendurable. 

He looked upon the insensible body of Mr. Noakes as 
company, though what consolation he could possibly 
derive from having him with him in this condition, is 
something we are unable to explain. 


CHAPTER DXXVIII. 

JONATHAN WILD UNEXPECTEDLY- 1TNJ.M A PLACE OF 
KEFUGE. 

As he continued to pursue his way through the wood, 
Wild found the obstructions to his progress grow more 
and more numerous, until they threatened in a short time 
to become insurmountable. 

That the vegetation should grow denser as he pene¬ 
trated more into the centre of the wood was no more 
than might be expected, and presently Wild 1 found him¬ 
self confronted by such a wall of high prickly shrubs 
that lie was compelled to halt. 

It was madness to think of forcing his way through 
such a mass, but it was with the greatest reluctance that 
the thief-taker turned aside from his direct course. 

He looked closely on his right hand, in the hope of being 
able to perceive some opening or glade, along which he 
might make his way, but this hope was completely frus¬ 
trated. 

Very much to his surprise, however, he noticed what 
looked like a rude footpath, which, though it did net seem 
to have been trodden much, had nevertheless had suf¬ 
ficient traffic over it to leave a distinct mark by which it 
could be traced. 

It wound in and out among the trees for a considerable 
distance, but it did not appear to lead in the direction 
Wild wished to take. 

Yet, when he saw it ho came to a halt, and considered 
deeply for a few moments. 

At last he determined to proceed along it, and ascertain 
to what place it led. 

It might take a devious course, and by skirting the 
denser vegetation in the middle of the wood, take him out 
upon the opposite side. 

To speak the truth, the open path was a great tempta¬ 
tion to him, after having been compelled for so long to 
force his way through the branches and underwood. 

As he proceeded he found the traces of the footpath 
grow less and less distinct; in some places they would bo 
scarcely discernible, and in others the path, though 
narrow, would be well defined. 

It wound in and out in a very tortuous manner, but in 
spite of this Jonathan made much better progress than he 
had hitherto been able. 


Suddenly his attention was attracted by a thin wreath 
of whitish smoke, which ascended in an almost perpen¬ 
dicular direction, for there was no wind. 

At the sight of the smoke Jonathan stopped again, for 
he knew it betokened the presence of human beings. 

From what source the smoke proceeded, whether from 
a cottage or whether from a fire lighted on the ground, he 
had no means of ascertaining, for the trees hid all objects 
from his view. 

Certainly, his most prudent course appeared to be to 
strike off in another direction, and not to venture to ap¬ 
proach this fire and the human beings who were in all 
probability near it; and at first tbis was wbat the thief- 
taker determined to do. 

A second thought, however, caused him to change his 
intention. 

He could not help suspecting the smoko he beheld 
came from the chimney of 6 ome woodman’s hut, or it 
might be a keeper’s, and if so there was a possibility that 
he "should be able, by offering them a liberal reward, to 
obtain rest and shelter beneath its roof. 

Mr. Noakes would stand a better chance of having his 
wounds attended to, and by this time, as lie had heard 
nothing of his pursuers, Jonathan came to the conclusion 
that they had altogether lost the track. 

He resolved to pusli forward with the utmost circum¬ 
spection, aud if things looked favourable, then he would 
endeavour to carry out his intention. 

With this view he walked on at a slower rate than 
before, and by making tlie horses walk upon the soft grass 
at each side of the footpath bis approach was almost inau¬ 
dible. 

At last, peeping through some trees, be saw before him 
a rude building, to which no other designation save that 
of “ hut ” could be applied. 

Its walls and roof were composed of rough wooden 
planks, some of which seemed like the fragments of an old 
boat, but the whole was plastered over with cl a 3 *, which 
the continual action of the sun had converted into a sub¬ 
stance almost as hard as stone. 

This singular dwelling had but one little chimney, and 
it was from this that the wreath of white smoke 
ascended. 

Wild was surprised not only at the general appearance 
of the building, but at its strange situation. 

He did not for a moment believe that it was the resi¬ 
dence of any keeper, and he wondered greatly wbat 
human beings they could be who had chosen such a spot 
for their abode. 

He listened, bait could hear no sound, and had it not 
been for the smoke bo would have come to the conclusion 
that the hut was untenanted. 

If some one was not actually within at the present 
moment, they could not have been long absent, for from 
the condition of the smoke Jonathan came to the conclu¬ 
sion that fresh fuel had recently been placed upon the 
fire. 

A kind of struggle went on in Wild’s mind as he 
continued to gaze upon this cottage. 

For the life of him he could not make up his mind 
whether it would be best for him to push on or try to take 
up his quarters there. 

He was strongly tempted to the latter, for he was 
terribly fatigued; and who can wonder at it, consider¬ 
ing the number of hours be had sat in the saddle without 
intermission ? 

He was so stiff as scarcely to be able to move his 
lower limbs; aud after a few minutes’ more deliberation 
be walked boldly up to the door of the hut and kicked 
it with his heavy boots. 

No notice whatever was taken of the summons, and 
Wild, who did not feel inclined to wait long, repeated his 
assault with additional vigour. 

Then he stopped, and listening, he fancied he could 
hear a scuffling noise going on inside. 

His curiosity was greatly roused by this circumstance, 
and he kicked again. 

Then the door was opened, and a little, shrivelled old 
man, whose hair would hav 6 been white but for the 
coating of dirt there was upon it, made his appear¬ 
ance. 

He seemed to be trembling, as though from the effects 
of extreme fear. 

11 am sorry to disturb you, -rid gentleman," said Wild 
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“ but if you fool inclined you may be able to earn more 
money during the next few hours tban you could if you 
■were to work hard for a whole twelvemonth !” 

The old man’s countenance lighted up with a strange, 
sinister grin, as he said: 

“ What do you want ?” 

“I want shelter,” said "Wild, “and assistance for my 
companion, who has been wounded, and I fear is at the 
point of death." 

The old man shook his head. 

“ I can’t accommodate you,” he replied. 

As he spoke, he made an attempt to close the door, but 
Wild effectually frustrated it by placing his foot against 
the door-post. 

“ Consider,” he said, in a tone and gesture that seemed 
to awe the old man ; “ I am not one to be lightly put off! 
I tell you, if you will find me shelter I will pay you for 
it!” * 

“ It is impossible,” said the old man—“ impossible !” 

“ Not at all! We can none of us tell what we can do 
till we trv! Stand aside! You see it’s possible, after 
all!” 

While he was speaking, Wild suddenly pushed the 
door open with his shoulder, and led the two horses in¬ 
side. 

“Shut the door!” he cried, in a commanding voice— 
“ shut the door, and then listen to what I have to say!” 

Tremblingly the old man obeyed. 

Jonathan looked about him with considerable curi¬ 
osity. 

The interior of the hut was much larger than he had 
imagined it could be, judging from tho appearance of tho 
outside. 

In a primitive kind of fireplace a few faggots were 
burning, and as lie gazed upon them, the idea occurred to 
him that they were insufficient to cause tho amount of 
smoke which he had seen. 

Trifling as this wa3, it was strange, and the conviction 
came over Wild’s mind that there was some mystery 
about the place that he could probably unravel. 

The floor appeared to bo composed of a number of old 
planks, simply laid upon the ground without any attempt 
at order or regularity. 

They were loose, and moved slightly when they were 
trodden upon. 

After ho had closed the door, tho old man mado an 
attempt to speak, but Jonathan would not listen to what 
he had to say. 

“Hark you!” cried the thief-taker, in an imperious 
voice, “ wo may as well come to an understanding in a 
few words as not! 1 have been pursued for many miles 
by a party of police olficers, and my companion, as you 
see, has been wounded, I fear,'to the death. With a great 
deal of trouble, I have succeeded in throwing my enemies 
off the scent. I have now eluded them entirely. Chance 
brought me to this place. All I want you to do is to 
allow us to remain here for a short time, so that I may 
attend to my comrade’s hurts.” 

“I can’t—I can’t!” 

“For what reason ?” asked Wild, as heglanced around. 

“ There is no one here! We have tho place all to our¬ 
selves, have we not ?” 

“ Y—yes !” replied the old man, stammeringly. 

“Very well, then! You don’t seem to bo in very 
flourishing circumstances. Look—here are a couple of 
guineas! You shall have eight more, provided you do as 
I require.” 

Tho old man took the coins, and glanced at them in¬ 
quisitively. 

The promise of so large a sum had produced a pal¬ 
pable effect. 

“You say you have been pursued by police otuoe, s?" 
he said, as he consigned the coins to his pocket. 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, they are no friends of mine, and never have 
been. Be candid, and tell mo what it is that yuu have 
done for them to be after you.” 

“You are asking too much. I have done more than 
most men dream of; hut never mind that! I have 
escaped the triple tree at Tyburn by a hair’s-breadth. and 
every effort is being made to recapture me t" 

“ Who are you, then ?” 

“As you don’t know, I shall not think of giving you 
that information.’’ 


“And your companion ?” 

“ Ifis situation is precisely the same as my own.” 

“ It’s almost more than my life is worth to have ad¬ 
mitted you into this place; but you are here, and if I 
onlv knew one thing-” 

“What?” 

“ If you were a member of tho family all would be 
well, and I would pour out my blood to the last drop in 
saving you from tho grabs.” 

Y iid listened to these words with the greatest astonish¬ 
ment. 

He knew perfectly well what the old man meant by the 
word “ family.” 

It signified the whole of that class who obtain a liveli¬ 
hood by preying upon society. 

The idea of finding any member of the fraternity of 
thieves in this out-of-the-way place astonished tho thief- 
taker exceedingly. 

But his astonishment did not last more than a second. 

“The family!” he said. “Ho you mean to say that you 
are a member of it ? If so, yon must recognise the sign.” 

Wild made a curious sign with his haud upon his breast. 

It was a means by which members of the family, though 
strangers, could recognise each other. 

That Wild should be acquainted with this secret sign 
is no more than might be expected, for during his long 
and infamous career ho was the companion of thieves of 
every class. 

_ The old man showed not only that he recognised the 
sign, hut that ho was himself a member of the "family, by 
giving the countersign. 

“ I see I have found a friend,” cried the thief-taker. 
“Well, I am glad of it!” 

“ You have. You can please yourself whether you tell 
me who you are and what you have done. At aiiy rate, 
the grabs are after you—that is enough!” 

“ Then we will attend to my wounded friend,” said 
Jonathan. 

“ Yes; but first of all, are you perfectly sure that you 
have thrown the police olficers off the scent ?” 

“I judge so, because I have not heard anything of them 
for some time before I entered the wood.” 

“ They may have lost the track for a time, then, and 
perchance may recover it.” 

“ There’s just a chance that they may do so.” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter; for, if they were to come to 
the door at this very moment, I could conceal you where 
you would never be found.” 

“ Is it possible ?” exclaimed the thief-taker, glancing 
around him, and being unable to discover any signs of a 
hiding-place. 

“ It is perfectly true,” replied the old man ; “ and if 
you have any doubts upon the matter, I will hide you at 
onee.” 

“No—no! For the present I believe I am perfectly 
safe. We shall hear something of the officers before 
they arrive." 

“ So we shall. I shall be able to give you timely 
warning of their approach.” 

“ Well, now then to see to my wounded friend!” said 
Wild, as lie proceeded to unstrap him from the saddle. 

The old man came forward to lend his assistance, and 
when the belt had been removed, tho Governor was laid 
down at full length in front of the fire. 

So skilfully had the bandage been tied that it had not 
been shifted from its position in the least, but it was no 
longer cold and wet. 

“Have you any water ?” asked Wild. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Bring it here, then!” 

The old man fetched a pitcher of water from one corner 
of the hut, and Wild poured tho greatest portion of its 
contents on to the bandage, so that it was onco more 
thoroughly soaked. 

This process would at the same time prevent inflamma¬ 
tion, and cause the wound to heal. 

“The wound is littlomore than skin deep,” said Wild, 
“though it has bled profusely. That is what has 
brought him to this stage of weakness. Have you any 
wine or brandy in the place ?” 

“No; but I have gin.” 

“That will do, then," said Wild. “ Fetch some at 
once.” 

“ I will, but first of all I must take a peep outside, in 
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order to make sure that the officers are not about. They 
may have tracked you.” 

Jonathan offered no opposition to the old man doing as 
he proposed. 

lie fully expected that he would have gone to tbs door 
and opened it; but in this he was mistaken. 


CHAPTER PXXIX. 

JONATH AN WILD FINDS THE OFFICERS ARE NOT SO EASILY 
DECEIVED AS I1E IMAGINED. 

Going to that part of the hut whieh was opposite the fire¬ 
place, the old man raised his arm above his head and took 
hold of a piece of iron that had been fixed against the 
wall. 

lie took hold of another similar projection with his 
other hand, and placed his foot upon one that was about 
two feet from the ground. 

Then looking up, Wild saw that there were a number of 
these projections in the wall, but owing to their being of 
the same colour, and being plastered over with clay like 
the woodwork, they would escape any but the closest 
observation. 

By the, aid of these the old man ascended to the roof of 
the hut with an agility that was most remarkable con¬ 
sidering his extreme age. 

The hut was not very high, so he soon reached the top. 

Holding by one hand, he, with the other, removed a 
small plank forming part of the roof. 

Then, thrusting his head through the aperture, he took 
a hasty and inquisitive look around. 

He drew in his head with a suddenness that made Wild 
think there was something amiss. 

Hastily putting the board into its former position, he 
made his way down to the floor again as though he was 
quite reckless of personal consequences. 

f l You made a mistake,” he said. “ You have not 
thrown the officers off the scent—on the contrary, they 
have tracked you to this spot. They are close at hand!” 

“ Impossible!” 

“Impossible or not, I saw them just outside,” returned 
the old man. “ They are evidently coming, and if you 
are not quick, I shall not be able to place you where I in¬ 
tended.” 

“lean scarcely believe it,” replied Wild; “but if the 
officers really are here, lose no time in concealing us. But 
what shall you do with our horses ?” 

“Leave them to me,” returned the old man. “lean 
hide your horses as well as yourself and companion. 
Swear, however, never to disclose what you see!” 

“Willingly,” said Wild—“it will never he to my ad¬ 
vantage to tell tales.” 

“ That is sufficient, then. Now be quick!” 

Wheu the old man had closed the door after Wild’s 
entrance he had placed across it a wooden bar, by 
which it was habitually secured, so that there was no 
fear of the officers being able to effect a sudden en¬ 
trance. 

Jonathan could scarcely bring himself to believe 
that lie had really failed to throw his foes off his 
track. 

“Some chance circumstance,”ho muttered, “must have 
directed them. I am sure it can he nothing more !” 

Then, in a louder voice, ho added, addressing the sin¬ 
gular old man: 

“How far off are they ?” 

“ Close by!” 

“ Are you sure they are coming here ?” 

“Yes!” 

“ Be quick, then!” 

“ I will!” 

Wild had the greatest possible amount of cer.fidf-nee in 
the old man’s ability to bide him. 

He was sure that he was a member of the family. 

But Jonathan was not. 

He was at war with most of them. 

A fresh thought now occurred to him, and caused him 
to feel no slight amount of uneasiness. 

The old man, being under the impression that Wild was 
of the family, was willing to afford him every protection ; 
and providing that he (Wild) could preserve his identity 
a secret, all would be well. 


But how was this to be (lone t 

The officers outside would at once proclaim him, and 
then Wild doubted not that the old man would change 
from a friend to an enemy. 

He would betray him without hesitation. 

Wild set his teeth hard as he made this reflection. 

It was a new danger, and one which he had omitted to 
take into consideration. 

It was with the rapidity and suddenness of the light¬ 
ning’s flash. 

In the meanwhile the old man, with surprising nimble- 
ness, set about making his preparations to conceal the two 
men and their horses. 

We have said that the floor of the hut was composed of 
a number of rude, time-worn planks, which had the 
appearance of having been merely placed upon the 
earth. 

Such was the case. 

It was really wonderful to see the expedition with 
which the old man pulled up a number of these loose 
planks. 

A huge cavity in the earth was then disclosed. 

“Haste—haste!” he cried, addressing Wild, “Pick up 
your comrade and carry him down here—I will lead the 
horses! Be quick, or we shall be too late ; and it is not 
only your presence here that will be discovered, but some¬ 
thing else of infinitely greater importance 3” 

“ Look here !” said Wild, thrusting both hands into his 
pockets and pulling them out with as much gold in them 
as he could grasp—“ look here ! Take these!” 

The old man’s eyes glittered with a strange light a3 ho 
held his pocket open to receive the coins. 

“ You receive those,” cried Wild, “to keep my presence 
here a secret, and as a reward not to hotrav me to my 
foes! Never mind who they say I am! Take the money, 
and let that content you !” 

“ All right! I swear I will keep your presence here a 
secret! Down with you!” 

Tolerably well satisfied that ho was safe, the thief-taker 
picked up his companion, as he had been bidden, and 
staggered towards the opening in the floor. 

J ust as he reached the brink of it there came a succession 
of hangs upon t he door. 

The old man’s countenance became expressive of the 
utmost alarm, and he again implored Wild to bo quick. 

The thief-taker darted down. 

lie found that the earth sloped downwards somewhat 
precipitously. 

There were no signs of any steps. 

The old man took hold of the horses and forced them to 
descend. 

Then, as soon as they were low enough to enable him 
to close the opening, he began to place 1/ie planks in their 
former position. 

He left Wild to look after his own safety, to attend to 
his wounded companion, and to look after the horses as 
well. 

Never in his life, probably, had the old man replaced 
the planks so speedily. 

Indeed it was marvellous to behold him. 

All the while he was thus engaged, the officers were 
pounding away upon the door. 

At length the floor of tho hut was restored to its 
ordinary condition. 

To have lookod at it no one would have dreamed that 
it had been so recently disturbed, or have suspected the 
existence of the deep, cavernous place. 

As soon as over he could, the old man went to the door, 
and, placing his mouth close to it, said, in shrill, piping 
acconts : 

“ Who is there ? Who is it that knocks so loud ? What 
is it you want ?” 

“So you have woke up at last, have you ?’• said a voice 
from without. 

“ Who are you ?” 

“ Officers of police; and I call upon you, in tho sacred 
name of his most gracious Majesty the King, to open this 
door and allow us to enter! Wo are armed with a proper 
search-warrant!” 

“ Indeed, Mr. Officers, you shall come in! I am un¬ 
fastening the door! You shall come in directly.” 

The old man removed the bar, and then the door was 
rather roughly thrust open liy the officers. 

“Why did you not open tho door wheu we fhvt 
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knocked ?” asked the chief officer, glancing suspiciously 
arouud him. 

“ You frightened me almost to death, good su* 1 ' 

“ Then you have been doing wrong.” 

“How so, sir?” 

“ Or yon would not bo frightened.” 

“ But, good sir, I am oil and timid, and when you 
knocked so suddenly and loudly, I did not know for a 
minute where I was.” 

u I don’t see why you should be frightened 

“ I thought you were rohbers, or something of that 
sort—I did indeed, good sir,—but what did you please to 
want?” 

The old man looked at least twenty years older than he 
did a few minutes before. 

No one could have believed, judging troin the appear¬ 
ance of his bent and aged frame, that he had the strength 
or power to more a straw. 
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The officers looked all about the cottage. 

“ Have you seen anyone about hero lately ?" 

“ No, good sir, I have not.” 

“ Are you sure ? You had better speak if you know 
anything, If you can give us any information about two 
men, you will be well rewarded.” 

“What two men are they, sir?” 

“ One is Jonathan Wild.” 

“ Who ?” asked the old man, drawing himself up to hia 
full height, and speaking in a tone that made the place ring 
again—“who ?” 

“ Jonathan Wild.” 

“ The thief-taker ?” 

it Yes.” 

The old man clasped lvla hands together, and bending 
down, at once assumed his former aspect. 

The officer looked keenly upon him. 

“ Why did you change like that ?” 
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“ Change ?" 

“ Yos; you seemed to throw off your age at once.” 

The old man was silent. 

“Was it the name of Jonathan Wild that produced such 
an effect upon you?” 

“ It was.” 

“Why?” 

“ I could not help it." 

“Do you know him?” 

The old man uttered a groan as he said : 

“ Heaven help me !” 

“ Speak out—your conduct is suspicious l” 

“No, no;—but—but—Jonathan Wild —A 

“ What of him ?” 

“ He is the bitterest foe I have on earth !” 

“Indeed !" 

“ And m truth, good sir! He has made me the miserable 
thing you see ! Shall I tell you my tale ? It is long, but 
when you have heard it you will not wonder at my draw¬ 
ing myself up in the way 1 did, and speaking with so much 
more force.” 

“You need not tell your talo; but, if Jonathan Wild is 
your bitter foe, you have now au excellent chance of 
having your revenge.” 

“How—how?” 

“ He is now hunted for his life! He has been tried and 
condemned to death, bnt he escaped. I suppose, though, 
that you know all this?” 

“ No, sir—no, sir| and it is so strange that I can hardly 
bring myself to believe it.” 

“ It is true, every word of it. He has with him, for 
his companion, Mr, Noakes, the lato Governor of New¬ 
gate.” 

“ Is it possible ?” 

“ It is perfectly true.” 

“You amaze me beyond measure!” 

“ We have traced them to this wood.” 

“ This wood ?” 

“ Yes—and to the vicinity of this hut. We should not 
have found you out else." 

“ And is Wild wounded ?” 

“ No—his companion. If you havo seen anything of 
two men answering to the description I have given, 
tell mo all you know about them. You shall be well 
rewarded, never fear. Have you seen anything of 
them ?” 

The old man shook his head. 

“I have not seen them,” he said. 

“ I believe yon speak the truth.” 

“ I do indeed, good sir!” 

“ Well, wo must look elsewhere for our men. If, after 
this, you should happen to come across them, follow on 
their track, and don’t lose sight of them on any account.” 

“ You may depend I shall do that.” 

“You say Wild is your foe?” 

“ My bitter, lifelong foe!” 

“ Then by bringing him to justice you will have a full 
revenge upon him, for when he once again gets into the 
hands of the law, I will guarantee he does not escape, but 
will soon perish on Tyburn Tree.” 

The old man rubbed liis hands together, and looked 
quite delighted. 

“1 will keep a sharp look-out,” he said, “and if I am 
lucky enough to catch sight of him, 1 will follow in his 
footsteps like a bloodhound.” 

The chief officer gave one more glance around him, 
and then prepared to depart. 

“ I have but poor accommodation to offer you in this 
humble hut,” said the old man, “but what there is you 
are welcome to. Would you like to stay a little while 
and rest yourselves?” 

“No, no,” replied the chief oflieer; “we must attend 
to our work first; we must not rest until the two villains 
are securely made prisoners.” 

“As you will.” 

“Dear in mind all that I have said. If yon know 
Jonathan Wild, you must not expect him to look as he 
did when you saw him last; he is wonderfully altered.” 

After thus speaking, the officer and his men took their 
departure from the hut, in order to pursue their re¬ 
searches. 

The singular old man stood upon the door-step of his 
crazy habitation, and watched them until they were out 
of sight 


When they had all disappeared among the trees, ha 
turned round and closed the door behind him. 

Once more he put up the heavy avooden bar. 

Having done this, he did not venturo to proceed to 
Wild’s hiding-place, but climbed up to the roof of the 
hut by means of the ingenious conirivanco we have de¬ 
scribed. 

Very cautiously he pushed aside the plank that did 
duty for a trap-door, and, thrusting his head through the 
aperture-, took a long and steady look about him. 

From tho elevated position he now occupied, ho was 
able to catch* sight of the officers as they wound 
their way in and out among the trees, and he smiled 
oddly when ho saw what pains they took to search closely 
the tangled underwood, so as to make suro that those 
they sought wero not concealed beneath it. 

At last their forms quite disappeared in the distance, 
and as soon as tho old man had satisfied himself that they 
were not within half a mile at the least, ho descended 
from his post of elevation. 

Going to that part of the floor from which he had 
lifted the boards, lie listened. 

Hearing nothing, however, from below, he slowly aud 
cautiously again removed the planks, and commenced a 
descent into that subterranean region the mouth of which 
they formed a covering to. 


CHAPTER DXXX. 

MR. NOAKES RECOVERS HIS SENSES, AND JONATHAN WILD 
MAKES SOME EXTRAORDINARY DISCOVERIES. 

It is now time that we took a glance at Jonathan’s own 
proceedings. 

He found that tho ground beneath his feet shelved 
gently downwards; and carrying tho body of Mr. Noakes 
in the best way he could, he groped his way through the 
intense darkness. 

Suddenly, however, the sound of voices reached his 
ears, and he paused. 

Evidently these sounds came from above, and the de¬ 
sire took strong possession of him to creep back to the 
spot from which he had started, and listen to what was 
going on. 

He listened again, and heard the voices more plainly 
than before. 

Stooping down, he placed the body of his still insen¬ 
sible companion on tho ground. 

Terrified by the darkness, he had no difficulty in in¬ 
ducing the horses to remain perfectly still; and when he 
had done this, the thief-taker, with the stealthy step of 
a tiger, made his way to the floor of the hut. 

When very close to it, he stopped. 

The conversation that was going forward was that 
which wo have already plaeed in full before the reader. 

Can anyone imagine what was the state of Wild’s feel¬ 
ings when he heard tho tone of the old man’s voice 
change so suddenly, and when ho afterwards heard him 
declare that he (Wild) was his deadly toe ? 

Jonathan set his teeth hard, and prepared to resign 
himself to his fate. 

He quite gave himself up for lost. There was no 
avenue by which he could escape, and after such a de¬ 
claration as the old man had made it was tolerably cer¬ 
tain that he would disclose the secret of the cleverly- , 
constructed hiding-place. 

To the thief-taker’s unutterable astonishment and re¬ 
lief, this was not done, and then he set to work to rack 
liis brains in order to find out why it was that tho old 
man declared he had seen nothing of the fugitives. 

Had Wild known the purpose for which that hiding- 
place had been contrived, or could he but have guessed to 
what place it led, his surprise would have instantly dis¬ 
appeared. 

But the fact was, it was more than the old man’s life 
was worth to make the officers acquainted with the secret 
opening In the floor. 

It was not solely his own secret, but that of others, 
whose safety, it may be fairly said, entirely depended upon 
it. 

Therefore, had his desire to surrender Wild to the 
officers been a thousand times greater than it was, he 
eould not, and dared not, have yielded to it. 

All this the thief-taker was profoundly ignorant 
of, and as he continued to feel very doubttul whether 
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Lis hiding-place -would escape a 6earcb, provided the 
officers made one, he came to the conclusion that the very 
best thing he could do was to explore the recesses of that 
subterraneous place. 

It might be that he would be able to lind some mode of 
exit by which he could gain the open air, and, inspired 
by tliis hope, he turned round, and, with the same secrecy 
and caution as before, crept downwards to the spot where 
his companion lay. 

Ere Le had gone many yards, a faint groan 6truek upon 
his ears. 

It came from the Governor’s lips, no doubt, and was the 
first symptom of returning consciousness. 

Fea'riui that the sound might be heard by those above, 
Jonathan hastened forward. 

As the subterraneous passage was profoundly dark, 
of course he could not 6ee whereabouts Mr. Noakes 
lay. 

But he was guided to it not only by the faint rnoaus 
which he gave utterance to with but little intermission, 
but by the recollection he had of the precise spot upon 
which he had deposited him. 

Beaching him at last, Wild stooped down and took 
hold of his hand. 

“Hush—hush!” he said. “If you are well enough to 
understand anything, obey this injunction ! Officers are 
within a few yards ot us, and we have had another hair¬ 
breadth escape. We are cunningly concealed, and, pro¬ 
vided we make no noise, there is little fear that we shall 
be discovered.” 

After this, Mr. Noakes could not havo been more silent 
had fee been dead. 

How to carry out his original purpose—namely, that of 
exploring the cavernous place—Wild scarcely knew. 

To leave Noakes Where he was might be full of danger. 
A sudden accession of paiu might cause him to forget his 
caution and utter a groan. 

Of course, if the officers heard any such sound, their 
suspicions would be awakened instantly. 

Yet, to take bi3 insensible companion with him was 
quite impossible. 

Mr. Noakes could not walk, and Wild was not equal to 
the task of carrying him. 

But his dreadful impatience would not allow him to re¬ 
main still; 60 , sinking his voice to a whisper, ho said: 

“Noakes—Noakes,—can you hear what I say ? Are you 
better ?” 

“No better! I fed I have received my death-wound!” 

“ Pho—pho! Your case is not so bad as that! I will 
give you my word for that, for I have dressed your wound 
myself. You will get better in a very little while. You 
art suffering from nothing but loss of blood.” 

“ I feel as though I was already in my grave,” was the 
dejected reply. 

“You can 6inell the earth,” Wild replied, “for we 
happen to be in an underground place; but it is not a 
grave, for all that. Do you think you could manage to 
get up and walk a little way by my assistance ?" 

“No, no—I could not! It would be impossible 1” 

“ Nay, make the effort!” 

“I would rather not! Leave mo here—let me die in 
peace! Seek your own safety in what way you will.” 

“You fully understand all that I am saying, Noakes— 
do you not ?’’ 

“ Perfectly well.” 

“ Then I will tell vou what I will do.” 

“What?” 

“ If you will promise me to remain here, and make no 
attempt either to move or to speak—if you feel that you 
have sufficient control over yourself to subdue a groan 
should you be attacked by a sudden pain,—I will endea¬ 
vour to’find a way out of this gloomy place.” 

“It is gloomy and dark too.” 

“Very dark! We are fairly teneath the surface of the 
earth. There is no chink or crevice, through which light 
can penetrate. This is absolute darkness.” 

“ It is.” 

“But can you promise me—may I rest confident that 
during my brief absence you will remain totally silent ?” 

“ You vaay; no sound louder than a breath shall come 
from me.” 

“That will do. then. If you breathe only, yon need 
not fear being heard.” 

“ How long shall y on be away ?” 


“Probably not more than two minutes—perhaps ten. 
Unluckily, we have not the means of procuring a light. 
If we had, I would at all risks endeavour to find out what 
kind of a looking place this is.” 

“But that will not matter.” 

“No, not much. I will creep onward, guided by iny 
sense of touch, and wheu I Lave made a discovery j[ will 
instantly return.” 

As a matter of course, this conversation between the 
thief-taker and his companion was carried on in the faint¬ 
est- possiblo whisper. 

lie spoke hastily, so that the delay amounted at most to 
a few seconds only. 

Having thus, as he imagined, made matters quite right 
with his comp mion in crime, Jonathan Wild, stooping 
down upon his hands and knees, began to crawl cautiously 
along the passage, for such he imagined it to be, though 
lie could not make sure of it. 

He groped his way onward for some distance, wheu all 
at once his hand came in contact with something soft. 

Upon touching this object, whatever it was, his first 
impulse was to shrink back. 

Recovering himself, however, and with a smile upon his 
lips at what he termed his own weakness, the thief-taker 
proceeded to ascertain what was the nature of the 
obstacle. 

Feeling over it with both hands, lie at length came to 
the conclusion that it was a large, heavy curtain, formed 
of some peculiar material, but what kind ho could not 
recognise by his touch alone. 

It is possible that lie might have been at fault had he 
been furnished with a light. 

At any rate, this curtain was very thick and very heavy, 
and well calculated to deaden all sounds. 

Wondering for what purpose it had been placed there, 
and feeling more convinced than ever that he was upou 
the brink of making some discoveries of an extraordinary 
and mysterious description. Wild raised the curtate a suf¬ 
ficient height from the floor to enable him to crawl under¬ 
neath it to the space beyond. 

Then ho fancied that he could hear a peculiar clanking, 
hammering sound, as though some species of manufacture 
was being carried on at no great distance. 

This, however, was so unliKely to be the case, that he 
discarded the idea at once. 

He crept onward for about a couple of yards and then 
stopped, for the sound which had before attracted his 
attention became more and more unequivocal. 

“What is it?” he muttered to himself, after listening 
intently. “ Some manufacturing process is going on—I 
am sure of that—in my youth I have heard similar sounds 
often enough. What can it be ?” 

He listened again, and while he was doing so a fresh 
thought occurred to him. 

“ I’d forgotten, in all this whirl of events, the circum¬ 
stance of the quantity of smoko that I saw escaping from 
the chimney, and which first led me to the hut; no doubt 
it is from some underground apartment, close to the en¬ 
trance of which I unquestionably am. The smoke that 
ascended from it did not come from that paltry fire on 
the hearth, that is quite certain.” 

Had Jonathan Wild’s mind been in a loss agitated con¬ 
dition than it was, the probability is that lie would have 
had some suspicion as to the nature of the discovery ha 
was about to make 

But- he was not, as may bo easily imagined, in exactly 
the state of mind that was calculated to assist him in 
coming to an accurate conclusion. 

Continuing to grope his way onward, he presently 
found his further progress barred by an obstacle which ho 
quickly made out. to be a strong wooden door. 

Slowly he rose to his feet, and was in the act of con¬ 
sidering within his own mind whether he should make 
any attempt to pass through this door, wheu his specula¬ 
tions were put au end to in a summary fashion. 

Suddenly some one from within llung the door oped, 
and such a glare of light came from within, that at first, 
having come out of such profound darkness, Jonathan 
Wild was not able to see anything. 

But he heard a roar of surprise and ejaculations from 
many lips. 

Fortunately the thief-taker’s presence of mind did not 
desert hi n, and, remembering the sign which the old 
man had made, he repeated it 
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Then some one seized hi« by the coat ;>n d dragged him 
forcibly forward, and a voice cried : 

“ Who are you ? What’s your business here ? Speak- 
speak at once! Say at once who you are!” 

Jonathan Wild gave a glance around him. 

It was a hasty, hurried oue, and occupied only a frac¬ 
tion of time ; nevertheless, he saw a very great deal, and 
he was enabled by it to understand everything. 

The scene was a very straugo oue, and we will en¬ 
deavour to convey an idea of the place to the reader's 
miud by means of a description, but we shall not be 
able to do this with the same rapidity that Jonathan 
Wild took his one comprehensive glum.e 


CHAPTER DXXXI. 

JON.UHAN WILD SUCCEEDS IN HOODWINKING I HE 
COINLF.S. 

Tr was a large, irregularly-shaped underground apart¬ 
ment, if such a word can be applied to a place of this 
description. 

The roof varied iu height, and was composed of nothing 
but earth, which was held up by means of numerous 
planks that in their turn true supported ou upright 
posts plauted firmly in the floor. 

The walls, too, were nothing but earth, aud so was the 
floor, which, nevertheless, was hard and solid underfoot, 
having either been hammered hard or else worn by con¬ 
tinually being trodden upon. 

Tlio consequence was that the whole place wore an 
inconceivably cheerless aspect, which would have boon a 
thousand times more manifest except for a glowing fur¬ 
nace, w hich was situated in tho centre, and from which 
there came 'a brilliant glare of light, that was. however, 
tinged with a red hue. 

This light, falling on the rough walls and upon me 
supporting timbers, imparted a picturesque effect 

This was the light which had so dazzled Wild's eyes 
when it first fell upon them. 

Jn this underground chamber four men and one woman 
were assembled. 

In the furnace was a large crucible, filled nearly the 
brim with molten metal, while, scattered round about, 
were numerous moulds of singular shape, and on a rude 
kind of table or bench, the only article oi furniture visible, 
was a heap of glittering coins. 

All this Wild saw at a glance, and he comprehended 
immediately that he had come across a nest of coiners. 

That such was the occupation of tho people in tho 
cavern thero was abundant proof. 

When tho man who opened the door first caught sight 
of a stranger standing on the threshold, he uttered a shout 
of astonishment. 

The cry was quickly echoed by the others, and, beyond 
all doubt, the thief-taker would have beon dealt with in a 
very summary manner had ho not been fortuuato enough 
to remember the signal the old man had given. 

The corners then understood that this stranger had 
not discovered their secret, and crept into the passage in 
a surreptitious manner, with the intention of betraying 
them. 

On the contrary, they saw that he was one of the ini¬ 
tiated, as the signal fully proved, aud they were only 
anxious to know wdio ho was, and to loaru the cireum- 
fctances that had brought him there. 

With one reservation, Jonathan told them the precise 
truth. 

lie said that he aud his companion had been hunted by 
the police officers—that with great difficulty they had 
thrown them off the scent, that they had entered the wood 
and discovered tho hut, aud he had sought within it 
shelter for himself and succour for his wouuded com¬ 
rade. 

He explained how, upon showing the old man that he 
was a member of the family, he concealed him beneath the 
planks when the officers drew near, aud how he had left 
his wounded comrade in the passage, and had crept for¬ 
ward until he reached the door. 

This, and all other particulars, he made them 
acquainted with, reserving only the secret of his own 
identity. 

It was highly necessary, for his own safety, that this 
stfret should be preserved. 


If they once knew who he was, they would be ready to 
tear him limb from limb. 

The reader will doubtless remember what a violent, 
crusade Jonathan Wild instituted, sometime back, against 
coiners, and how he had been the means of dispersing 
the most formidable gang of these wretches that had ever 
been known. 

Thero was some hope that he derived from the 
circumstance that none of those present recognised 
him. 

This might be because they had never seen him before, 
or it might he owing to the extraordinary alteration 
which had taken place in the thief-taker's outward ap¬ 
pearance. 

How he was to gel over tho difficulty which would 
arise when the old man made his appearance, he could 
not very well see, for he stopped listening long enough, 
as we are aware, to hear ihe chief officer say that it was 
Jonathan Wild of whom they were in search 

“ The old man above,” said Wild, addressing the 
strange beings by whom he was surrounded, “ promised 
me aud my wouuded companion safe shelter from our 
enemies.” 

‘ Where is this wounded companion of yours ?” asked 
one of the coiners. 

‘ You will find him some distance off in the passage, 
aud near him are our two horses.” 

One of the men at once set off with the view of ascertain¬ 
ing huw far the statement was correct. 

Strangely enough, just as he passed out of the door¬ 
way leading into the passage from the underground 
chamber, tho old man, having satisfied himself that the 
officers were not likely to return, lifted the planks and 
began to make the descent. 

As the body of Mr. Noakes lay about half-way 
between these two places, tho two men met close to the 
body. 

Mi Noakes was half conscious of what was going on 
around him, anil although lie strongly objected to the 
proceeding, yet he was powerless to offer any resistance 
when these two meu picked him up, one by the head 
aud tho other by the heels, aud carried him swiftly 
along. 

The prominent idea iu the wretched Governor's muddled 
miud was that they were police officers, and he groaned 
most dismally. 

Tho coiners placed the wouuded man on the floor, 
and by the strong light thero was in the place they fouuil 
that in this particular, at least, tho uew comer had not de¬ 
ceived them. 

Jonathan bent a scrutinising glance upon the counte¬ 
nance of the old mau, and ho noted with alarm the angry 
look there was about his eyes. 

The moment of peril was now at hand, and Jonathan 
strove to nerve himself for it as best ho could. 

“ You look to me, no doubt,’’ said tho old mau, address¬ 
ing his companions, “ for some explanation regarding 
the presence of those two men. I will give you a truth¬ 
ful account of all. A piece of information has since come 
to my knowledge, however, which, had I but possessed a 
short time before, would have entirely altered tho aspect 
of affairs, for on no consideration would I have held out a 
helping hand to that man !’’ 

. Ho pointed to Jonathan Wild as he spoke. 

“Why—why?” asked the others, eagerly. 

“ Because,” replied the old man, with angry energy— 
“because he is my mortal enemy, and yours as well!” 

It was with great misgivings that the thief-taker 
noticed how, as if actuated by a common instinct, the 
coiners suddenly plunged their hands info the breasts of 
their apparel, as though in search of some concealed 
weapon, as soon as the old man spoke thus. 

“ Who is he ?” they asked, fiercely, 

'‘Jonathan Wild!” screamed the old man, at the very 
top of his lungs. 

Jonathan Wild, of course, had fully expected this 
announcement; but, what was more, he had decided in 
his own mind as to just what he should do. 

As soon as the denunciation had been uttered, the coiners 
all rushed forward ; hut they failed to surround their foe, 
for Jonathan Wild, almost before the words had left the 
old man’s lips, had given a sudden bound forward, and 
with one leap stood upright on tho table. 

At the saino time ho drew his sword, aud waved it 
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round him with such rapidity and delermi nation that the 
coiners shrank back appalled- 

“Shoot him!” screamed the old man—“down with 
him!—murder him'—kill him!—don’t let the villain 
live!” 

“ Stand back j” thundered Wild, in a voice that imme¬ 
diately commanded the attention of all present. “ Hear, 
first, the few words I am about to say; don’t bo guided 
only by that old man yonder, who labours under a 
mistake!” 

The coiners seemed inclined to attend to this demand, 
and as they were silent, Jonathan Wild took the oppor¬ 
tunity to continue : 

“ The fact is that I and my companion have been made 
the victims of a mistake—I repeat, a mistake ' Do you 
understand what I mean ?” 

The coiners muttered some words in a dissatisfied tone 
by way of reply. 

“ "We have been pursued by the officers,” continued the 
thief-taker, “under the supposition that’we were two 
different persons, namely. Jouathan . Wild and the 
Governor of Newgate, or I should say the late Governor 
of Newgate. The officers have told the old man this, and 
ho has believed it, but it is entirely incorrect, though 
that we are both members of the family I can prove to 
your satisfaction ” 

The men did not seem very well pleased with this ex¬ 
planation, and continued to mutter threateningly. 

Wild went on; 

“ The point can easily be settled!” he said. '* Who is 
there here that has seen Jonathan Wild ?” 

There was no reply, and Wild felt his hopes were 
beginning to rise. 

“Haveyou ever seen Jonathan Wild?” he repeated, 
addressing himself more particularly to the old man. 

“I have,” was the reply. 

Jonathan Wild had not expected this, and he felt that 
a time was coming when he would have to call more 
nerve into exercise than ever, 

‘•Come forward then!” said one of the coiners—“come 
forward, Lawson, and have a good look at him! Tell us 
whether this is Jonathan Wild, and mind you make no 
mistake!” 

Now came the critical moment. 

Wild hoped to pass through the ordeal in safety, 
because no one was better awaro than himself how greatly 
he was changed. 

He added increased effect to this alteration by screw¬ 
ing up his countenance in a peculiar manner. 

As though he was exceedingly anxious to have the 
disputed identity settled, Jonathan Wild turned his face 
towards the light. 

The old man came forward, and, shading his eyes with 
both hands, looked at him attentively. 

“Is that Jonathan Wild?” asked one of the coiners 
presently*. 

“You see he hesitates,” oried Wild in a triumphant 
voice, not allowing the old man to go any further. 
“ Ask him whether he will swear that I am Jonathan 
Wild. If he cannot <lo this without hesitation, do not believe 
him! You, need not fear that I shall ever disclose this place 
to a living soul, and if you will only afford me shelter for 
a little while (and I ask it not so much on my own ac¬ 
count as upon that of my wounded companion) I will re¬ 
ward you liberally for your trouble. Look here—here!” 

As be spoke, Jonathan pulled out of his pockets a great 
number of very valuable articles, for the reader will bear 
in mind that he earned about bis person the greater por¬ 
tion of the booty he had taken since the escape. 

He could tell by the expression visible on the faces of 
all the coiners that they beheld this wealth with the 
greatest possible amount of pleasure and satisfaction. 

“Here is the swag,” said Wild; “my companion and 
myself have collected it all upon the road—that’s how it 
happened we got mistaken for Jonathan Wild and his 
associate. I am willing to divide this swag among you 
all if you will only give me the shelter that I require.” 

“ Come, old mail,” said one of the coiners, “ oan you 
swear that this is Jonathan Wild, or have you been taking 
what the grabs said for gospel ?” 

“ I am puzzled,” said the old man; “my eyes aie dim 
with age, and it is many years now since I last saw the 
villanous thief-taker;—this may be him, and it may not.” 


Wild saw that thingc were going on favourably for him, 
and he did what he could to increase the impression. 

“Should you ever have guessed that I was Jonathan 
Wild if the grabs hadn’t put the idea into your head ?” he 
asked. “ Answer that question truthfully, and I will be 
content.” 

“ I should never have thought it,” was the somewhat 
reluctant reply. 

“ Then,’’said Wild, calmly, “I imagine that quite settles 
the business. I am no more Jonathan Wild, and my com¬ 
panion is no more the Governor of Newgate, than any of you 
are; and, as I said before, all that we have between us—and 
it's a fine lot, I can tell you, for we havo had a wonderful run 
of luck—shall be divided amongst you all, but in return 
for it I shall want you to attend to my companion’s hurts. 
Are you agreed ?” 

“ We are—we are ! ” 

“ All’s well, then!” said Wild, in a voice which ill con¬ 
cealed the extreme amount of exultation whffih bo felt. 
“All’s well, and I hope that everyone present is perfectly 
satisfied that I am not Jonathan Wild !” 


CHAPTER DXXXII. 

JONATHAN WILD AND THE COINERS BECOME FAST 
FRIENDS. 

It has been stated that Mr. Noakes had partially reco¬ 
vered his senses when he was picked up in the passage by 
the two coiners. 

but lrib brain was confused, and ho was unable to judgo 
properly the nature of the events that were going on. 
His mind was in a perfect turmoil, yet the most promi¬ 
nent idea seemed to bo the intense dread he had of being 
captured by the police officers. 

If he once fell into their hands, he could hope for no 
mercy. 

As he lay upon the ground, where the two coiners had 
deposited him, he began to grow much calmer. 

At first, all that was going on around him sounded in 
hir, ears like some hoarse murmur. 

liy slow degrees, however, the sounds separated them¬ 
selves, and became distinct. 

With the greatest wonder, not altogether unmixed with 
astonishment, he heard Wild stoutly deny his own iden¬ 
tity. 

But he never for a moment believed that the coiners 
would allow themselves to be imposed upon so easily, and 
he waited the result with very great apprehension, for 
when the attempted deceit was discovered he concluded 
that very summary steps would bo taken. 

To his great relief and surprise, he found that the 
coiners were completely deceived. 

After they had settled with Jonathan in the manner we 
have described, several of them came towards the wounded 
man, and one of them, stooping down, said: 

“Will you swear that you are uot the Governor of 
Newgate, and that that man on the table yonder is not 
Jonathan Wild, the thief-taker ?” 

That was a trying moment for Wild. 

Ho had no means of judging how far Mr. Noakes had 
recovered his senses, nor did he know whether he had 
heard his recent declaration. 

His fato hung upon the next few seconds, and it can be 
guessed with what intense anxiety ho waited for his com¬ 
panion’s reply. 

“ What a strange question to ask!” said Noakes, with 
more presence of mind and assurauce than one would 
have believed ho was capable of exhibiting. “ You want 
me to swear that I am not tbe Governor of Newgate ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, then, of course I’ll swear to it, for I never was 
and don’t want to be! My name is Tom Di-ice; but, I 
say, where’s my pal ?” 

“ Who’3 be ?” 

“ Why, Joe Williams, to be sure!” 

“Here I am,” said Wild, as he stepped off the table. 
“ I am glad to find you are so much better.” 

“ Yes, yes! But I am very weak.” 

“I hope.” said Wild, “now that we have come to such 
a good understanding with each other, that you will, in 
return for the swag you havo received, do what you can 
to restore ray unfortunate companion to health ” 

“ Is the wound serious ?” 
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“No,’’ replied Wild; p it’s little more than skin-deep— 
in fact, so trifling that it was unnoticed, and all that ails 
him is weakness from loss of blood." 

“ Wo can soon put that all right, then.” 

“Now, old ’un,” said one of the coiners, who seemed 
to have somo kind of command over tho rest, “go on 
upstairs, and mind you keep the place all right!” 

It was tho old man that he addressed, and, without tho 
least hesitation, he left the underground cave, and made 
his way to the surface. 

Tho coiners had some capital wine concealed in a little 
recess, and producing it, they administered some rather 
large doses o* the stimulant to the wounded man. 

Its effects were visible immediately. 

New blood seemed to fill the veins of the unfortunate 
Governor, and after awhile he fell into a sound, heavy 
sleep, which the heat of tho tire, close to which he lay, in 
some measure produced. 

Jonathan soon made himself at home with the coiners 
he laughed and chatted, and behaved in a manner that 
was most surprising, considering the dangers and diffi- 
cnlties of liis position. 

But ho had been so critically situated lately th it he 
looked upon this as perfect security. 

Finding that the account of any desperate exploits on 
the highway was much relished by his new friends, lie 
drew largely upon his imagination in order to amuse 
them. 

They looked upon him as quite an excellent acquisi¬ 
tion, anil the thief-taker showed that ho was well up to 
the mysteries of their business 

As the metal was in a fluid state, and as the moulds 
were all in readiness, the process of coining was proceeded 
with, and when anything was wanted, Jonathan Wild's 
hand was always ready. 

“You have been up to this little game before !” said one 
of them. 

Wild nodded his head as he replied : 

“ There are few things that 1 have not tried at one 
time or another of my life ; and if. you keep to your word 
of finding us both shelter until my companion recovers 
from his wound, I will show yon something well worth 
your attention 1” 

“ Do you mean in coining ?” 

“Yes. I will show you how to put a few finishing 
touches, which will make the coins so perfect that they 
would deceive the most experienced!” 

This was excellent intelligence. 

Money was cast in prodigious quantities. 

“You must have a good demand,” said Wild, “or are 
you making a quantity to last you for a length of time ?” 

“ This will all be gone in a couple of days or so,” said 
one of the coiners, pointing to an immense heap of silver 
coins of all denominations. 

“ What shall you do with them ?” 

“We pack them up and send them off to Loudon; we 
don’t attempt to pass them off as the real coins, but sell 
them for what they really are. As a matter of course, 
we don’t get very much for them; but then wo don’t run 
tho risk we should if wo attempted to utter them our¬ 
selves.” 

“I see; and you find it better not to run the 
risk ?” 

“Much better; because, by a little industry, wo cau get 
together a large amouut.” 

“Aud whereabouts in London is it that you send 
them ?” asked Wild. 

The coiner smiled. 

“Excuse me if I keep that secret to myself!” he said. 
“If you stay with us you will probably kuow, but I 
don’t, think it prudent to tell you just at present!’’ 

“ I admire your caution!'’ said the thief-taker. “ 1 
should act just in tho same way myself!’’ 

“ You would if you had had the same amouut of ex¬ 
perience as we have.” 

As soon as the easting operation was over, tho fire was 
allowed to go down, which was a great relief to all 
present, for, as the ventilation was very trifling, the heat 
was almost more than could be borne. 

The coins were then removed from the moulds and 
placed along with the others in the heap. 

They required a great deal of labour yet in tho shape 
of finishing, for they were now in what they called “the 
rough.” 


It would appear, however, that they considered enough 
was dune for the present. 

The large table we have mentioned was clear 3 d, and 
several small casks wero rolled out of distant corners 
anil placed round it. 

On the top of these casks some planks of wood were 
put, so that capital accommodation was provided in the 
shape of seats. 

Vv ine and spirits iu unlimited quantity were thou pro¬ 
duced, and a regular carouse commenced. 

Bongs were sung, tales told, and Jonathan Wild ap¬ 
peared in quite a fresh character, for he did what he had 
never done in his life before. 

That was, to try to make himself agreeable. 

He fully succeeded, for he had a number of flash songs 
by heart, with which he treated the company, and many 
little circumstances continually suggested themselves to 
his mind, which served as a foundation upon which to 
erect some very extraordinary narratives. 

All the coiners were delighted that they should have 
been so fortunate as to fall across so excellent a com¬ 
panion. 

Not the least suspicion had a place iu the minds of any 
of them. 

Mr. Noakes still lay by the fire, slumbering profoundly. 

We cannot do better than leave thorn while they are in 
such a comfortable situation as this, and other events were 
happening close at hand, such as the coiners and the thief- 
taker little dreamed of. 

As his conduct must have amply shown, the police 
officer who headed the little party that had pursued Wild 
for so long was a very determined man, and his know¬ 
ledge of the circumstance that he had been so nearly 
successful stimulated him to still greater exertions. 

Tho reader will remember how surprised the thief- 
taker was when he found he had failed in baffling his 
pursuers. 

As he had quite expected, the officers camo round the 
first turning that he had taken, and as the fugitives were 
not iu sight, they kept still ahead, for they imagined 
those of whom they were iu pursuit had gone straight 
on. 

But when, after proceeding somo distance, they came 
to a portion of the lano which stretched itself out in a 
straight line for a mile at least, and as they looked forward 
they were unable to see the least signs of the fugitives, 
the suspicion first crossed their minds that they had 
been coming in the wrong direction. 

So strong a bold did this take of their minds, that the 
commanding officer ordered his men to turn their horses’ 
heads round and follow him. 

They did so, and presently reached the turning which 
Wild had so artfully taken. 

Whatever doubts they might previously have had were 
now completely sot at rest, tor, as they all pulled up at 
the corner of this turning, the head officer, looking down 
upon tho ground, saw a large spot of blood about the size 
of half-a-crown. 

He uttered a shout, and, bending towards it, ho said : 

“ Behold, here is proof enough that they have come so 
far 1 I thought one of them was wouuded, but I was not 
sure! Now, however, that point is quite set at rest,—we 
shall be able to track them easily enough !” 

“Yes,” said another police officer, “I can see several 
spots upon the ground.” 

“ Wo ought to have noticed this before,” said the one 
in command; “ but I question whether wo should have 
seen it now, had it not been for our happening to 
stop.” 

While tho officers were going at a gallop, it was a 
matter of impossibility for them to see such a thing as a 
spot of blood upon the road. 

“Dismount!’ said tho one in command. “You, 
Wilson, get down and look about you, and see which way 
the spots go.” 

The officer obeyed, and went prying about. 

He wont about a hundred yards down the lane without 
seeing another spot, and ho was just about to turn 
back, under the impression that the fugitives had 
not gone that way, when ho was ordered to try a few 
yards further. 

He did so, and then set up a shout which brought ali 
his companions immediately around him. 

On one side of the road there was quite a l «.vge pool 
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of blood, find a mark as though some ono had lain 
there. 

By looking closely the officers managed to discern many 
marks of horse# feet. 

11 Here is proof positive that they have come as far as 
this,” said the one in command. “Can you trace the 
marks any further ?” 

There was a great deal of blood near where the 
Governor had fallen, but after that there was none. 

Coming, then, to the little plantation or wood which 
we have mentioned as being situated on oue side of the 
road and bounded by strong palisades, the officer paused 
and divided his men into two portions, in order to make a 
complete circuit of it. 

It so happened that that portion of the troop that ho re¬ 
mained with followed exactly in Wild’s footsteps. 

Presently they came to another crimson spot. 

This was where the horses had stood still for a few 
minutes, while Jonathan pulled down the paling. 

It was not long before they found the woodwork had 
been displaced, and the fractures showed that they had 
been recently made. 

They pulled a piece of fence down instantly, and enter¬ 
ing the wood, they found another spot. 

This was where the thief-taker had stopped the horses 
while he replaced the fence in its original position. 

That they were now on the right track was perfectly 
clear, so the officer summoned the other half of his troop. 

Having united once more, they pushed on through the 
wood, but though they looked about them with the 

f reatest care they were unable to discover any further in- 
ications. 

At last, however, they emerged near the brook, and 
here again they got upon the track. 

The next thing they saw was the smoko curling up 
from the chimney of the hut, and they made their way 
towards this, partly in expectation of getting some assist¬ 
ance should it prove to be a keeper’s lodge, and partly be- 
car se ihey imagined they might glean some intelligence. 

Whit passed upon their arrival at tho hut we have al¬ 
ready described, and also how they went on searching 
among the trees and undergrowth. 

The wood was not of any great extent, and the officers 
were not long in searching it thoroughly, but they could 
find no more signs of the fugitives, which is not to be 
w'ondered at. 

The commanding officer was in a great stats of exas¬ 
peration. « 

It seemed very hard to be baffled after having been so 
very near to effecting bis purpose. 

He ordered a halt, and commanded his men to keep per¬ 
fectly silent. 

Dismounting from his steed, he clasped his hands behind 
his back, and, with his head bent forward and his eyes 
fixed upon the ground, he paced up aud down for several 
minutes, endeavouring to decide npou his future plan of 
operations, and also reviewing the whole of the occur¬ 
rences that had taken place. 

It was while ho was thus engaged that a dim suspicion 
entered his mind that there might be some mystery con¬ 
nected with the hut. 

The old man might have been bribed by Jonathan 
Wild to hold his peace, and yet this suspicion seemed 
hardly a well-grounded one, and the real fact of tho matter 
is that lie only fixed upon it because he could not think of 
anything else, and account for the disappearance ot tho 
two fugitives in any other way. 

This, however, furnished him with a basis, and by dint 
of hard thinking he presently elaborated a scheme ivliich 
ne imagined would entirely set at rest his doubts. 

What that scheme was we shall now proceed to describe. 


CHAPTER DXXXIII. 

t:if ciiief tolice officer has his suspicions concern- 

. ING THE OLD IIUT IN THE WOOD. 

In the first place, however, we must more particulaily 
advert to the general arrangements which had been made 
by the coiners in order to avoid detection. 

The hut itself, then, was a mere blind. 

It w as occupied by the old man. who ostensibly obtained 
ft livelihood by gathering firewood. 

But this was a mere pretence. 

iiis duties were to guard against any sudden discovery. 


Had it not been for the hut above, tho coiners would 
soon have been detected, for they could not by any possi¬ 
bility carry on their trade without the aid of a lire. 

A tire eutailed smoke, anti if this had been allowed to 
ascend it would certainly have attracted suspicion. 

Bnt this difficulty was got over by very simple means. 

A large pipe conveyed the smoko which arose 
from tho turnace into the chimney of tho hut above, and 
the old man was instructed never to omit making a fire in 
the grate in the hut, so that if anyoue entered they would 
not be surprised at seeing the smoke. 

It will be seen, then, that the post the old man held, and 
the duties he performed, wore rather important. 

He had chiefly been selected on account of his age, 
which, while it disabled him from taking any active part 
in the manufacture of the spurious coins, yet enabled him ! 
to sustain the part of a woodman to very great perfec¬ 
tion. 

After Raving the cave, as ho had been bidden, the old 
man ascended to the hut and carefully replaced tho wooden 
plauks, which formed at the same time a flooring to the 
hut itself, as well as a cevering for the secret entrance to 
the cave. 

Knowing that the furnace was in full operation down 
below, lie piled up a quantity of green boughs on the 
hearth, which sent forth a considerable qnantity of very 
dense smoke as soon as the fire began to make an im¬ 
pression. | 

This done, he drew a little stool close up to the hearth, j 
and, sitting down upon it, he bent his head upon his 
hands, and apparently gave himself up to deep thought. 

The subject of his meditations was the events which 
had recently taken place. 

He felt that he would have given much to make certain 
whether the man to whom he had given shelter was really 
Jonathan Wild. 

Upon this point, however, he could not decide, and ho 
tried hard to recall to his aged and wandering recollec¬ 
tion the precise appearance of the thief-taker. 

He succeeded tolerably well, but upon comparing the 
two he was reluctantly compelled to admii that there was 
I but a slight—very slight—resemblance. 

While thus engaged, his quick ear suddenly caught the 
sound of an approaching footstep. 

He listened, throwing off in an instant all his pre¬ 
occupation. 

The footstep which came towards the hut was a feeble, 
halting one, and the old man began to wonder who it 
could possibly be. 

It was an uuusual thing for anyone to approach this 
lonely habitation, but already on this eventful day he had 
had two visits, and now there seemed every probability 
that he was about to have a third. 

Whoever it might be that was approaching, it was 
quite certain, for some cause or other, walked very, very 
slowly, aud, in fact, the old man began to lose all 
patience. 

At last, however, there came a strange, blundering kind 
of kuoclc against the door, and a voice cried out 
feebly: 

*» Help, help ! Save me, or I die !” 

The old man listened to tho words with great sur¬ 
prise. 

At first ho could neither move nor speak. 

Then there came upon his ears a feeble groan 

“ Who is there ?” he at length managed to ask. “ What 
do you want ?” 

“Help, help! I am badly hurt! Help, help!" 

The old man went towards the door and opened it. 

Crouching down on the ground he saw the figure of a 

man. 

A second glance showed him that he was attired in the 
costume of a police officer. 

This made the old man draw back. 

The officer perceived the movement, for ho added : 

“Have mercy upon me, old man !—have mercy upon me, 
or I perish!” 

“I—I cannot help you! I am a poor man, all alone in 
this hut!” 

“ Let me crawl beneath your roof! I much fear that i 
shall die! Oh, I am badly hurt! My head—my 
head !” 

While speaking, tho police officer, with a slow and 
apparently very painful movement, dragged himstlf 
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along until ho was fairly beneath the roof of the 
hut. 

The old man looked down and saw that the officer had 
got a largo handkerchief soaked in blood wound many 
times round his head. 

It gave him a most horrible and ghastly look, more 
especially as somo of the blood had trickled down his 
visage. 

These crimson tears all left their mark behind them. 

Now that he was inside, there was no help for it, so the 
old man closed and fastened the door. 

Evidently, he was rather puzzled to know what to do, 
and whether ho was acting rightly 

At any rate, he considered he had better try to get rid 
ot him as soon as possible. 

“ Are you badly hurt ?” he said. 

“ Very !” replied the oilicer, with a hideous groan. 

“ Shot ?” 

“Yes, in the head!’\ 

“ Are you uot one of the officers who called here some 
time back ?” 

“Yes, I am.” 

“Then, have you seen those of whom yon are in 
search ?” 

“ Alas, no!” 

“ Then how is it that you are hurt ?” 

“I have hardly breath euough left to tell you! W© 
were searching about after the escaped prisoners-” 

“ Yes—yes?” 

“I separated myself from the rest—oh, fool that I was! 
My companions heard me among the trees, and, not know¬ 
ing who I was-” 

“ Fired upon you iu mistake, I suppose ?” 

“ That is it.” 

“ Why did they not aid you?” 

“ They left me for dead. I recovered my senses to find 
1 was alone. With much pain and difficulty I dragged 
myself to this place, and—and you see i am here !” 

“ But,” said the old man, “ I am afraid I can bo of Jjtt.lo 
assistance to you.” 

“ Alas, then, I must die !” 

“ Nay, uot so,” replied the old man. 

Iu his heart, nothing would have pleased him bettev 
than for the officer to have given up the ghost there and 
then ; bilt, for the sake of avoiding suspicion, he was 
compelled to dissemble. 

The officer continued to groau most hideously. 

“Ahem!” said the old man. “If you will take my 
advice——” 

“ 1 will do so, gladly !" 

“ Then you will muster up what strougth remains, and 
i will lead you the nearest way out of the wood, and uot 
leave you until I see you deposited in some place where 
your hurts will he properly attended to ” 

“ Many, many thanks!” 

“ Will you make the trial ?” 

“ Nay, 1 fear-” 

“ What?” 

“ That I have not sufficient strength.” 

“Try!” 

The officer made an attempt to rise from the grouud, 
but failed. 

He fell back heavily. 

“Water—water!' he gasped. “Bring me water, or I 
perish! Oh, 1 burn—I burn! Fire aud fury! Water— 
water!” 

11 will get some!” 

“Pray do, and you shall name your own reward!” 

The old mau went to his pitcher, but it contained no 
water. 

Wihl had emptied it. 

“ Alas !” ho said, “ 1 have none !” 

“No water?” 

“No.” 

“ Then I die! But surely there is wafer close at hand! 
Surely for the sake of a dying man you will fetch 
■some t 1 my sell saw a brook at uo great distance from 
ttiis place.” 

“And that’s the nearest water there is.” 

“ It is not. far ! Go, go—pray go ! Oh, heaven ! I 
burn—I burn! Oh, what would 1 uot give for a little 
water!” 

The officer seemed to he in a very bad way indeed. 

The old mau was in a hit ot a fix. 


It was almost more than his life was worth to allow 
anyone to remain at the hut alone—much less a police 
officer—because of the risk there would be of the secret 
entrance being discovered. 

But when he looked down aud saw to what a helpless 
condition this officer had been reduced, the old man 
thought there would not be so very much harm in leaving 
him tliere while he repaired to the" brook. 

He could be back in a moment or so, and if the officer 
had a good draught of water he might recover sufficiently 
to bo led away. 

This was what the old man most devoutly wished, and 
it was with this hope that he took up his pitcher and 
went towards the door. 

The officer now seemed to be so far gone as to be quite 
unconscious of what was happening around him. 

With all possible speed the old man passed through the 
door and hurried off towards the brook. 

He turned round once or twice, and, as be had taken the 
precaution to leave the door open behind him, he was able 
to see the officer still lying immovable upon the floor. 

But he eottld not see with what a burning eye the 
officer glared after him. 

As soon as ever the trees concealed the old man from 
his view, the officer sprang to his feet. 

“Curse the old fellow!”ho said. “I thought I was never 
going to get rid of him! Well, he’s off at last—that’s 
some comfort! I rather think I have managed to carry 
out my plan pretty well. This blood and the handker¬ 
chief, and all that sort of thing, has quite taken him in! 
There is somo mystery connected with this place, 1 am 
certain!” 

These words will bo sufficient to let the reader know 
that the individual who uttered them was no less than 
! the chief officer. 

He had earned out his plan so far, but what ho in- 
feuded to do eventually remains to be seeu. 

He had resolved togain shelter iu the hut, and keep a 
sharp lonk-out about him, so as to decide whether his 
suspicious had a good foundation. 

The easiest and best means be could think of for the 
accomplishment of this purpose was to simulate beiug 
badly wounded. 

In order to carry out this idea to its fullest extent, he 
had made his way to that particular spot on the margin ot 
the brook where Jonathan Wild had dressed Mr. Noakes’s 
wound. 

There was quite a pool of blood and water here, aud in 
this the officer soaked his large handkerchief until it. was 
stained through and through. 

One ot his subordinates bound this disagreeable bandage 
round his head, and tied it tight. 

When these preparations with regard to himself had 
been completed, the officer issued his instructions to Lis 
men. 

These were to the effect that they should conceal 
themselves among the underwood as close to the hut as 
they possibly could. 

Here they were to wait for his signal. 

As soon as they heard it they were to break into the 
hut by main force if necessary, and make all speed to his 
assistance, for he announced his intention of not giving 
the signal until the very moment when he required their 
aid. 

Having made these preparations, the officer crawled 
towards the hut, practising on the way the part he had to 
perform. 

He had knocked and gained admittance, as we have 
already described. 

His men saw that his manoeuvre had so far been 
crowned with success, and as they fully shared in his 
suspicions concerning the hut, they waited the final result 
with the utmost anxiety and impatience. 


CHAPTER PXXXIV. 

DESCRIBES WIIAT SUCCESS THE OFFICER MET WITH IN 
MAKING HIS RESEARCHES IN THE 11UT, 

That this police officer was a very courageous man all 
our readers will allow. 

No ordinary amount of nerve would be required to en¬ 
able anyone to carry out such a scheme. 

He resolved to make the best ot the opportunity whioli 







[tiie chief police officer threatens the old man in the hht.J 


the old man’s temporary absence afforded him, an 1 so, spot, ho writhed about as though he was suffering very j 
with great haste, he looked about him. great pain. . 

After a hasty glance at the interior, his first act was to This was a ready and capital thought, since it would I 
feel round the walls, for his idea was that there was a effectually disarm any suspicions that the old man might | 
secret doorway somewhere. have. t 

In this he was mistaken, but presently his hand en- “ Here is the water!” ho cried. \ 

countered one of the projections which wo have mentioned The officer only groaned and writhed about more than f 

as having been made use of by the old man in making his ever, and then became silent. j 

ascent to the roof. “ Here is the water! Dear me, Ido believe he’s gone j 

Looking up, the officer saw more above his head, and at last! Well, I hope he’s died in peace, and all that sort 1 

instautly guessed the use to which they would be put. of thing.” t 

But he did not guess that they merely led up to a The officer groaned again, and at once put an end to i 
movable plank in the roof, which, when removed, would the old man’s hopes concerning his decease. I 

allow anyone to reconnoitre without. ‘‘Water—water!” he gasped. i 

This he fancied must surely be the secret. He poured some roughly down the throat of tho f 

He was, indeed, strongly tempted to make the ascent, supposed wounded man. j 

but just then he heard the old man returning. Tho officer pretended to revive. j 

To lie down in his former position was the work of an “ Thanks—thanks !” ho murmured. 1 That coo! j 
instant, and for fear he should not have hit upon the exact draught has filled mo with new life ! iTou shall bewail | 
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rev&cled for this, never foav. I will reward you, old 
man.” 

“Can you rise, thiuk you ?” 

“ 1 will try." 

After several abortive attempts, tlio officer rose to a 
sitting posture. 

“Oli, my head—my bead !" he cried. “I am afraid it 
is a ease with me!" 

“ Drink a little more water!” 

“1 cannot!" 

“ It will do more to revive you than anything else— 
try!” 

As he spoke, the old man held the pitcher to the officer’s 
lips, who drank a small quantity, but not much, for he 
preferred a stronger beverage. 

“ Are yon better now, sir ?” asked the old man, 
anxiously. 

“ Very little.” 

“Lot mo assist you to your feet; I can show you a very 
near way out of the wood, and will take you to n, public- 
house wliero you will receive every atteutiou. Como, sir 
—come !” 

r i lie anxiety of the old man to get rid of his visitor was 
too palpablo to be overlooked, and wbilo he spoke these 
last words lie endeavoured, with what strength lie had, to 
raise the officer. 

That individual prolonged the scene, however, in the 
hope that something or other might turn up. 

lint the silenco oi the grave prevailed in and about that 
place. 

As bo rolled bis eyes around, as though ho was suffer¬ 
ing great. agony, he took particular notice of every portion 
of the interior of the hut. 

VY r ith the exeeptiou of the projections in ihe wall, 
which wo have before mentioned, he saw nothing of a 
on picious character. 

Therefore, it was only natural that ho should mako up 
his mind to the effect that they were connected with tho 
secret he so much wished to discover. 

The old man tugged away at him iu a desperate manner, 
and tho more desire he showed to get rid of his visitor the 
greater became the officer’s suspicions. 

At last, as ho had no longer any pretence to offer, he 
Stood up. 

Tho old man’s eyes brightened, for ho really thought he 
was about to see the back of this troublesome officer. 

lie was never more mistaken in bis life. 

As soon as bo was fairly on his feet, the officer seized 
tho old man by the throat with a grip of such tightness 
that he found himself unable to utter a single cry for 
aid. 

The officer shook him backwards and forwards until ho 
was within an ace of strangulation; then, suddenly re¬ 
leasing his hold, tho man fell, and lay in a confused 
heap upon tho floor of the hut. 

The officer sat himself down in a moment by the old 
man’s side, and drawing his cutlass, ho flourished it in a 
fill ions manner. 

Tho old man had received a very sudden shock, for the 
thought that his visitor was only playing a part and was 
nut wounded at all had never once entered his mind. 

He could scarcely believe iu the reality of tho sudden 
change that had taken place. 

His faculties were quickened and his convictions 
strengthened, however, by the glitter of the cutlass, which 
induced some very uncomfortable feelings indeed. 

The officer turned the point of the sharp weapon 
against the old man’s breast, and then he said in a stern 
hut suppressed voice: 

“ Utter a single syllable above a whisper, and I will run 
you through instantly—beware!” 

The old man’s eyes rolled fearfully, and he gasped pain¬ 
fully for breath. 

“ Do you hoar ?” said the officer, pressing the point of 
the cutlass against, tho breast of his coat—“do you under¬ 
stand what I say ?” 

The old man nodded \ iolently. 

“ That will do, then.” 

“You—yon—you are not wounded ?” said the old man, 
stammeringly. 

“ Oertaiuly not,” rr plied the officer, with a grin. 

“Then why are you here ?” 

“Because 1 have my suspicious, or rather something 
more than su.-picion 


While he spoke these words, the officer fixed a peculiar ■ 
glance upon tho old man, who quailed beneath it. 

He tried to laugh it off, and said : 

“ Suspicions of a poor old man like myself ? Nonsense!” 

“ Don’t speak quite so loud, my friend,” said tho 
officer. 

“ Tell me, then, of what you are suspicions.” 

“ I will, and something more besides. 1 bavo searched 
this wood thoroughly with my men, and wc have failed to 
find a Irace of the men wc seek.” 

“ What of that?” 

The old man spoke half clefiautly. 

Ilis first fear, when the officer spoke, was, that ho had 
suspected the existence of the underground place, where 
tho coining operations were carried on. 

Now, however, ho found that tho officer’s suspicious 
extended only to the disappearance of tho two men of 
whom they were iu search. 

Such being the case, bo felt his courage reviving, for he 
had the greatest possible amouut of confidence in the 
opening in the floor escaping detection. 

Borne very cunningly-contrived place would have been 
in much greater danger of discovery, for tho floor of tho 
hut was, as we have already stated, covered over with 
loose planks, which had tho appearance of having been 
laid upon the ground in order to obtain a dry and firm 
flooring. 

The officer noticed the manner in which tho old mau 
Lad asked tho last question, and wondered what could bo 
the meaning of the alteration in his behaviour. 

This he hoped to ascertain; so he said: 

“ It amounts to this, my friend—wo have tracked these 
two men very close to your cottage, and I feel almost 
certain that you have secreted them somewhere.” 

“ Oh. do you ?” 

“I do; and if you have, you will best consult your own 
interests by telling mo where they are, and tako your 
share of tho reward; provided you do this, I will take caro 
that not a word is said about your having secreted them— 
you shall get into no trouble on that account.” 

“ You are very kind, and very liberal in your promises,” 
replied the old man, “ blit I cau’t avail myself of them ; I 
don't liko the manner in which you have set about this-, 
but I supposo that is neither here nor there.” 

“Neither here nor there, as you say,” repeated the 
officer. “Now, look here—I will give you one more 
chance; tell me where you have hidden the two men, or 
which way they have taken!” 

“ I know nothing about them!” returned tho old man, 
doggedly. “I told you so at first, and you might have 
believed me.” 

“ I did not believe you, and that's plain truth ! Take 
it for all in all, this is a very suspicious-looking place 
indeed!” 

“ Bnspieious ?” faltered the old man, for these few 
words caused him to lose his self-possession again. 

“ Yes, suspicious!” ausweml the officer. “ Let mo 
advise you to make a clean breast of the wliolo affair; if 
you don’t, why, you will get into trouble along with the 
rest!” 

“ I can tell you nothing, because I know nothing! What 
is there suspicious iu this place?” 

The old man’s voice quivered as he asked this question. 

He put it because be wished to bear the worst at once. 

“ Many things,” replied tho officer. “ In the first place, 

I may mention these projections in the wall.” 

Tho old man smiled. 

“ Why aro tln-y there ?” asked the officer. 

“Can’t you guess?” 

“I guess there’s something secret connected with them; 

I don’t know what at preseut, but I am determined to 
find out!” 

“ It' that’s all,” said the old mau, “1 can explaiu it 
easily enough.” 

Tho officer watched him narrowly. 

“They only enable me to climb to the roof of the hut; 
there’s a trap-door just above.” 

“ But what do you want to climb up for ?” 

“Various reasons—various reasons! This is a strange 
and lonely place fora mau to dwell iu, and many villanous 
characters—cuoh as poachers, for instance—are often 
abroad.” 

“ Then I understand you that you use that place to 
reconnoitre from ?" 
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“Just so—just 60! And what is thero suspicious in 
that, 1 should like to know ?” 

“ Nothing, only you soo I don’t happen to believe a 
word of it. Once more—will you tell me where these 
men are ? I feel more and more certain that they aro 
somewhere close by every moment!” 

“I am sorry you have taken that idea into your head,” 
said the old man. “I don’t know how I shall disabuse 
you of it.” 

“I will have a search round the place, then,” said tho 
officer, at length. “ Sit whore you are. If you move, 
it will be at tho peril of your life!” 

“ But you have no right to treat me in this manner!” 

“Yes,I have. I suspect you of harbouring and abetting 
felons, and if I can prove it against you, you shall suffer 
dearly for your obstinacy!” 

These words let the old man kuow that tho officer was 
a bold, determined man, and by no means inclined to bo 
trifled with. 

“It you attempt to move hand or foot from where you 
now are,” said the officer, “ you’re a dead man ! I warn 
you, and if you refuse to take notice of it yon must abide 
by the consequences!” 

*So saying, tho police officer crossed the hut towards 
the projections in the wall, concerning which ho felt tho 
greatest possible amount of curiosity. 

lie was not at all satisfied by the explanation that 
had been given. 

With considerable agility he climbed up, looking round 
continually, so as to observe whether the old man offered 
to move. 

But he sat perfectly still, just where he had been left, 
watching the movements of his visitor. 

While the officer was pursuing his researches in that 
quarter the old man cared little, because be knew very 
well that he could not find anything out. 

The officer reached tho top "in a moment, and stretching 
up one hand, easily removed the loose plank. 

He then raised his body a little higher, in order to 
take a good look outside. 

While the officer was thus engaged, many thoughts 
were, flitting through tho old man’s mind. 

First of all, he determined to place the utmost confi¬ 
dence in tho excellence of tho hiding-place, and then, 
when the officer put his head out of tho roof, he thought 
what a good job it would be if ho could put an end to iiis 
life altogether. 

No sooner did this thought occur to him than, without 
further reflection, he proceeded to put it into execution. 

In the breast of his coat he carried a pistol. 

L)rawing this with great rapidity, ho hastily levelled it 
at the bulky form of the police officer, pulled tho trigger, 
and fired. 

In that confined space the report was rather stunning. 

With a crash the officer fell to the earth. 

Tho old man sprang to his feet with an exultant cry 
upon his lips. 

Very soon, however, it changed its character, until at 
last it became a yell of horror. 

The hasty rushing of many footsteps outside came upon 
his ears. 

Then tho door was hurst open, and in a second the hut 
was filled by police officers. 

CHAPTEH DXXXV. 

JONATHAN WILD FINDS IIIMSELF MENACED BY A DOUBLE 
DANGEK. 

The signal agreed upon between the officer and his men 
was the report of a pistol, and ibis explains how it was 
that they all rushed pell-mell into tho hut as soon as tho 
old mau fired. 

He little thought when he committed tho rash act that 
snch would be the result, or assuredly he would uot have 
pulled the trigger. 

Nor did he even have the consolation which would 
have boon afforded him had the officer been wounded. 

It so happened, however, that lie entirely escaped the 
bullet, although it passed very close to him indeed. 

He had scarcely put liis head out and glanced over the 
roof before he became conscious of tho imprudence of 
which he had been guilty. 

Tho old man was out of his sight, aud there was no 
knowing what he might be tempted to do. 


Such a thought as this was quite sufficient to make him 
lower his head and take a peep into tho interior of tho 
hut. 

He saw the old man with a pistol in his baud aiming at 
him. 

With admirable presence of mind, lie then relaxed his 
hold of the projections in tho wall, and allowed himself to 
drop to the ground. 

Although he was severely bruised and shaken by the 
process, yet there can bo little doubt that he entirely owed 
his life to it, for at such a short distance, with any¬ 
thing like a reasonable amount of care, tho old mau could 
not fail i o hit his mark. 

Tho officer struggled to his feet. 

lie was in pain, but nevertheless he cried out in a 
clear voice : 

“Secure that man, and see that he attempts no further 
mischief!” 

Tho idea of resisting so many well-armed men did not 
for a moment cuter into tho imagination of the owner of 
the hut. 

So lie gavo in as peaceably as his captors possibly could 
wish. 

The chief officer came limping towards him. 

“You hoary old Wretch!” ho cried. “Is this tho 
return you make for the forbearanco I have shown 
towards you up to this moment ? But yon shall suffer for 
it! My suspicions are now changed into certainties, and if 
I can, I most certainly will have a halter put round your 
neck!’’ 

Tho old man looked dogged and sullen, but could not, 
for the life of him, say a word in his own behalf. 

Whether the existence of the underground apartment 
was discovered or not, he Would certainly be marched off 
a prisoner, and this prospect filled him with the liveliest 
dread. 

Moreover, his opinion as to the probability of the coin¬ 
ing operations being discovered considerably changed. 

The officers were impressed with the opinion that iliero 
was something mysterious in the place, and so many of 
them searching about in so circumscribed a space could 
scarcely fail to discover the secret of the floor. 

Two officers were bidden by the chief to keep the 
old man safe prisoner, while the others were instructed to 
disperse themselves about, tlie building, and closely 
examine every square inch of it. 

They went all round the walls in the first place, 
examining them in various ways, but in a very little 
while they were unwillingly forced to come to the con¬ 
clusion that thero was no secret in connection with them. 

Nor could thero ho any secret with respect to the roof, 
for the rafters upon which the planks had been placed 
were plainly enough visible when they looked up. 

Nothing more remained but the iloor, and, strange as it 
may appear, they did not onco show tho least suspicion 
wiili regard to it. 

At length, however, when they found thero was really 
nothing more for them to do, and nothing left to examine, 
they, more with a view to occupying themselves than 
anything else, began tolift up the planks. 

That they should happen to pitch upon tho precise 
spot where the opening was is scarcely reasonable to 
suppose. 

Consequently, tho first half-dozen planks or so that they 
lifted up disclosed nothing hut the bare ground. 

This happened to be sticky and damp, which at once 
gavo them a reason why the planks had been laid down. 

The chief officer all the while kept his eyes riveted 
upon the countenance of the old man. 

Such being the case, ho noticed that when the first 
planks were lifted up the old man trembled and changed 
colour. 

Who can wonder at this, however ? for he quite gave 
himself up for lo,>t. 

Most bitterly did he curse the hour when Jonathan 
Wild arrived at the hut and besought his shelter. 

Most bitterly did he curse himself for having acceded 
to tho request. 

But for this, it was easy to see that all would have been 
well , . . ,. 

Perceiving tho change which tonic place m the old 
man’s demeanour, the chief officer drew his conclusions 
therefrom, and at once instructed his nu-n to Hit up tho 
whole of the planks. 
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This was a task easily performed, and one that con¬ 
sumed a very small quantity of time, for the hut was only 
a little place, and, as a matter of course, did not require 
many planks to cover it. 

In something less than a minute, then, after ho had 
issued this command, his subordinates set up a shout, 
which indicated an important discovery. 

“Silence!” said their commander, instantly; “raise no 
alarm. What is it you havo found ?” 

“An opening in the lloor, leading somewhere under¬ 
ground.” 

The old man uttered a sound, somethin^ between a 
scream and a groau, aud then relapsed into entire insensi¬ 
bility. 

While in this condition he was easily kept prisoner, 
and the chief officer, no longer having any apprehensions 
on his account, hastened to the, large opening round which 
his men stood. 

“ This is the secret,” lie cried, as soon as lie behold it. 
lfow blind I must havo been not to have thought of it 
before! We are on the right track at last, and, who 
knows ? wo may find out something else, the discovery of 
which will amply reward us.” 

These words were uttered at random, but shortly after¬ 
wards they were strangely confirmed. 

Looking more closely on the sloping path that led to 
the coiners’ cellar, the officers detected the prints made 
by horses’ hoofs. 

Leaving the two men who had charge of the old man to 
keep guard in the hut, the officer commanded the rest to 
follow him as closely as they could. 

Believing that they had at last run the fox to earth, the 
officers were all highly elated. 

The capture of Jonathan Wild and his companion 
seemed certain. 

Down the sloping path the officers crept as noiselessly 
as they could, until presently their commander, finding 
how rapidly the darkness increased, ordered one of them 
to procure a light. 

This was easily done, for all carried dark lanterns about 
their persons. 

One was lighted, and only one, for the officer did not 
wish to havo so much light as would give the fugitives 
warning of their approach, hut only just sufficient to 
enable them to avoid running against any obstacle or 
falling into any snare. 

The bottom of the descent was soon reached, aud then 
the passage spread out before the officers which led to the 
door of the coining apartment. 

First of all they came to the curtain that had been hung 
before the door so as to obstruct sound. 

This was a contrivance that made the officer suspect 
they were goiug to find out something of a singular na¬ 
ture. 

They had found the same means used in many flash 
kens in the metropolis. 

The curtain was dashed aside, and then the murmuring 
of voices could be plainly distinguished. 

In between the space formed by the curtain and the 
door the two horses had been left. 

Here they were found by the officers, wlio took posses¬ 
sion of them immediately. 

Having found the steeds, it was but reasonable to con¬ 
clude that their riders were not far off, and indeed the dis¬ 
covery of the door was instantly made. 

“Now, my lads,” said the chief officer, in a whisper, 
“ I don’t know how that door is fastened, or whether it, is 
fastened at all; however, we must not stand upon cere¬ 
mony. Get all of you together and give one rush, so as to 
bear it down at once, aud we shall take them by surprise 
then.” 

Ail the officers were in a state of the greatest possible 
excitement. 

They diil not require twice bidding. 

Closing together in a dense body, they dashed impe¬ 
tuously at tho door. 

It was a strong one and well seeur.-d, but there were 
few doors calculated to wiihstanl such an assault as 
that. 

it cracked omiuouslv, shook iu its frame, and showed 
every symptom of giving way. 

A loud shout reaehed them from the interior. 

Then came a confusion of voices aud the trampling of 
many feet. 


“Again—again!” cried the chief officer. “One more 
rush, and all will be over ! Down with it!” 

The men uttered a faint hurrah, and once more precipi¬ 
tated themselves against the door. 

Down it went with a terrible crash, and such was the 
violence which the officers had made use of that they 
were carried into the very centre of the apartment before 
they could bring themselves to a standstill. 

The strange and unexpected sight which met their 
View took them completely by surprise, and for a few 
seconds they could do nothing more than glare around 
them. 

As before, the apartment was brilliantly illuminated by 
the fire iu the furnace, though a hasty attempt had been 
made by some of tho coiners to extinguish it. 

“A iiest of coiners, by Jove!” cried tbe chief officer, as 
soon as over he could recover himself sufficiently to speak. 
“ Hurrah, my lads! we are in luck’s way, aud no mistake f 
Down with them all!” 

The elation of tho police officers was extreme, for, as 
we have previously had occasion to remark, tho manufac¬ 
ture of base coin was carried on about that period to an 
extent that was truly alarming. 

A universal panic threatened to be the result of it, 
and tho most strenuous efforts were made to bring tho 
offenders to justice. 

In spite of this, however, the trade flourished; and to 
such perfection had these men arrived that none but a 
well-practised person could detect tbe spurious from tho 
genuine coin. 

Large rewards were offered for tho apprehension of all 
who wero in any way engaged in the nefarious traffic; 
aud not a single Monday went by without many wretches 
—men, women, and even children too—being executed at 
Tyburn for this offence aloue, for in those days the manu¬ 
facturing aud uttering of baso coiu was punished by 
death. 

This the officers, of course, knew very well, aud 
consequently they looked forward to makiug quite a 
golden harvest. 

Before we proceed further, however, it will bo necessary 
for us to return to Jonathan Wild. 

It will be understood that Jonathan Wild remained 
with the coiners for several hours before ho was disturbed 
by the police officers in the manner we havo just 
described. 

There came at last an end to the conviviality in which 
they had been indulging. 

Mr. Noakes woke up and felt wonderfully better 

A slight feeling of lassitude was the only effect he 
experienced from his wound. 

He was supplied with food and another pi’odigious doso 
of wine, which seemed to be instantly transformed into 
now blood. 

Once more bo lay down to slumber, aud this time 
Jonathan Wild followed his example. 

Tho coiners seemed to sleep likewise; but no sooner 
had they made sure that their two guests wero slumber¬ 
ing soundly than they rose, and forming into a. dense 
group, conversed earnestly iu rapid whispers. 

“ 1 have my doubts,” said one, “ and the general safety 
requires that they should be set at rest cither one way or 
the other.” 

“Bight!” said another voice. “I havo my doubts 
too !’ 

“ Did you notice," added a third, “how his counte¬ 
nance changed at times, and what an alteration thoie 
would bo in tho tones of his voice ?” 

“ Yes—yes !” they all cried, eagerly. 

“No one could fail to notice it,” said tho one who had 
first spoken, “and that was what first had tho effect of 
arousing my suspicions.” 

nmy be what be professes,” said another, “but 
my own opinion is that we have given shelter to Jonathan 
Wild.” 

“If we can only prove that, ho shall die!’’ 

“lie shall—he shall!” they all cried, as if with one 
voice. 

“ 1 wish we had ono of our London hands here, as we 
have at times,” exclaimed another—“he would, teu to one. 
be able to get us out of our difficulty.” 

“Stop!” said another. “ I have just recollected some¬ 
thing, and now 1 have done so, I am surprised I should 
, have forgotten it.” 
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“ What is it ?” 

“ Hush, and I will tell you. Don’t you recollect hear¬ 
ing that some time ago, when Blueskin was going to be 
brought up for trial, Jonathan Wild aggravated the pri¬ 
soner, who, seizing a knife, suddenly rushed forward and 
stabbed the thief-taker in the throat ?" 

“ Yes—yos!” 

“ Of course you all know that Jonathan Wild had as 
narrow an escape for his lifo as any man possibly could 
have, but he recovered.” 

Ho did.” 

“Well, of course you know now wnat l am driving at. 
Mo man could possibly receive such a wound as that 
without carrying the marks of it io his grave.” 

“ That’s true enough.” 

“Then it is perfectly easy,” said another, “for us to 
set our doubts at rest. All we havo to do is to creep up 
to him gently as ho lies thcro slumbering. If wo can see 
the scar of a serious wound upon his throat, then 1 think 
we may safely concludo that what he has told us has been 
nothing but lies, and that he is really and truly Jonathan 
Wild, as we tirst of all suspected.” 

This did indeed seem a ready means of solving the 
difficulty. 

Cautiously, two or three crept forward. 

The two fugitives wero lying down close to the fur¬ 
nace, slumbering heavily. 

There could be no doubt about it. One glance was 
quite enough to show that in this, at least, the thief-taker 
and his companion were practising no dissimulation. 

It was always Wild’s practice to wear a very thick 
neckcloth wouud many times round his throat. 

He used to do this long before he received the fearful 
wouud that Blueskin gave him. 

It will no doubt be recollected that it was to this 
circumstance ho owed his life; for, had his neck not been 
protected in such a manner, Blueskin would certainly 
have accomplished his intentiou of ridding the world of 
such a monster. 

Ever since that time, Jonathan had worn a thicker 
neckcloth, and wound it round his neck more times than 
ever. 

Perhaps, after his experience, ho thought that it might 
be the means of saving his life a second time. 

When the coiners stooped down over him, they saw how 
closely his neck was enveloped in the folds, and ono 
glanco was sufficient to show them that it would be neces¬ 
sary to remove the neckcloth before they could ascertaiu 
whether or not a scar existed. 

This was a delicate operation. 

The coiners were light-fingered, however, and most of 
them had, at some time or other, varied their present em¬ 
ployment by picking pockets. 

One of them held up his hand, and said, in a whisper s 

“ I will try if I can’t manage this. I don’t think I shall 
wake him.” 

“No, no,” said the others, with a smile. “ Nimble Ned 
can do it if anyone can.” 

“It’s all right,” said the one who had been called 
Nimble Ned. “ Don’t you make a noise, aud 1 won’t dis¬ 
turb him.” 

“I don't think you need be much frightened,” said 
another. “He has drunk a tremendous amount of wine, 
and he seemed greatly fatigued. It wouldn't be a trifle 
that would rouse him from his slumber.” 

Nimble Ned made no other reply to this speech than to 
hold up his finger as a request for silence. 

The demand was immediately complied with, and then 
he set to work about his task. 

Jonathan was lying in a very awkward position for the 
accomplishment of his purpose, anil Nimble Ned se< 
about making him move in a very ingenious mAunc-r. * 

Ho tickled his neck with ono hand. i 

. Jonathan immediately made a restless movement. ' 

Nimble Nod repeated the operation, and the same result 
followed. 

Still tho thief-taker did not lie conveniently for his 
purpose, so he ventured to tickle him once more. 

This time the result was perfectly satisfactory, for Wild 
struck out with his arms, and finally rolled over on to his 
back, where he lay as still as death. 

Nothing now remained to bo done but to untie the neck¬ 
cloth, which was a very simple operation indeed to the 
practised fingers of Nimble Ned. 


The unwinding of it, however, from all its complicated 
convolutions was not so easy, and more than once lie lud 
to desist, for ho feared the thief-taker would awake. 

Presently, however, tho last fold was removed. 

Wild's neck was exposed. 

Just at this instant, ono of the coiners standing near, 
finding that tho lire did not give out a sufficient quantity 
of light, stirred it vigorously. 

A bright flame shot up, which revealed everything with 
what might be called painful distinctness. 

“Look!” said Nimble Ned, in an energetic whisper— 
“look—thcro is tho sear, and a dreadful one it is ! Why, 
tho placo is not half healed as it ought to bo! Look— 
there can be uo doubt about it! Now wo know who ho 
is! There lies Jonathan Wild !” 

What would have been done at this juncture is hard to 
say, had not something of an unexpected character oc¬ 
curred. 

Tho thief-taker made a sudden movement and uttered 
a cry. 

The coiners started back. 

All wero impressed with tlio idea that the thief-taker 
was about to awake. 

Such was not tho case, however. 

Wild was dreaming ono of his old dreams, which made 
slumber a hideous torment to him. 

The manner in which he had been disturbed bad pro¬ 
bably had some effect upon his vision. 

He seemed to bo struggling desperately with some in¬ 
visible foe, and indistinct, half-uttered words came from 
his lips. 

Their first alarm having subsided, the coiners with tho 
greatest curiosity listened, in tho hope of being able to 
make out what was said. 

Some words only met their ears. 

“Noakes—Noakes!” Jonathan cried, in accents that 
could not be mistaken—“ Noakes, you damned coward! 
why don’t you come to my assistance ? Help, help! Oh, 
curses!” 


CHAPTEE DXXXVI. 

THE COINERS ARE DEFEATED IN TIIF.IR LITTIE SCHEME 
FOR MAKING THE THIEF-TAKER PRISONER. 

Even if the coiners had failed to discover the sear upon 
the neck of their strange guest, the unguarded words 
which came from his lips during his uneasy slumber would 
have gone far towards confirming their suspicions and 
establishing his identity. 

Considered in connection with the discovery, however, 
they formed an irresistible proof. 

The coiners did not proceed to tako any immediate steps, 
although thoir doubts were completely dispelled. 

Ouce inoro they all grouped together, ami, with anxious 
countenances and bated breath, commenced a hurried, 
whispered conversation. 

“You seo I was quite right,” said tho coiner who had 
expressed his doubts so strongly from the first. “ All is 
continued!” 

“ Yes, yes ! There is no doubt about that!” 

“Yonder,” ho cried, “liothe forms of Jonathan Wild 
and Noakes, tho ex-Governor of Newgate!” 

“It is so!” cried Nimble Ned. “I would stake my 
life upon it; and what we havo to do, is to decide upou 
the steps that will be best for us to take.” 

“That’s a difficult matter,” said tho first, “and one 
that ought uot to be decided upon too hastily.” 

“ I think the quickest and best plan,” said Nimble Ned, 
with a grin, “ would be to slip a rope round both their ' 
nceks and strangle them.” 

“It would be a good deed clone,” said another, approv¬ 
ingly. 

“ No,” said the first, “ we can do better than that.” 

“ How ?” 

“ By your proposal we shall reap no benefit by their 
death. Now, I propose to turn it to our advantage." 

“ Do you mean by surrendering them to the police ?” 

“ Yes—why not ?” 

“ It is dangerous!” 

“Not if we are careful, If you are inclined to listen, 
mates, I will tell you what my idea is, ami when I have 
done so, I think you will agree with me iu concluding 
that this will bo the best night's work we have douo for a 
long time.” 
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Eager and curious, the others clustered around him, 
and hade him proceed. 

“Let us take advantage of their slumbers to hind them 
securely hand aud foot with ropes, in such a manner that 
it will be totally impossible for them to shake a finger in 
their defence.” 

“ And what thou ?” 

“Patience, and you shall hear. When we have se¬ 
cured them in this manner, I should propose that we 
carry them to the police officers and claim the reward.” 

“ That’s a good idea,” said another; “ and moreover, I 
am much mistaken if they have not many valuable articles 
concealed about their persons, although they professed to 
empty their pockets before us.” 

“Wery likely,” said Nimble Ned; “but whether that 
is so or not, we have their horses.” 

“Yes,” cried another, “and they are worth no trifle. 
They are a couple of as fine steeds as ever you would 
wish to see. I wonder where they got them from !” 

“ That is no concern of ours, But, now, my comrades, 
I want to know whether you are agreeable that the plan 
I have proposed bo carried out?” 

“ Quite—quite 1” 

“ Come on, then,—let us proceed about it at once, for 
fear they should awake. It is not worth while to delay.” 

They nodded, and then stole cm tiptoe closer to the spot 
where the fugitives lay. 

Jonathan had moved slightly since they left him. 

He still lay upon his back, with his limbs extended, but 
now one arm was raised iu such a mauuer as to cast a 
shadow over his face. 

The fact was, ho had awoke. 

His slumber, having been disturbed, and vexed more¬ 
over by a dream in which was enacted all that had lately 
happened, came to an end. 

After ho awoke, however, ho lay quite still, for at find 
ho was unable to remember precisely where he was or 
what had last happened. 

This might partly be ascribed to the multitude of events 
which had recently befallen him, and partly to the 
immenso quantity of wine ho had drunk before ho laid 
himself down by the side of his companion. 

After gently openiug his eyes, the first thing of which 
he became conscious was a low, murmuring sound. 

He closed his eyes again, for ho fancied ho could then 
hear with greater plainness. 

Of course this was only fancy. 

Tho coiners had taken the precaution to get as far away 
as possible, and, as they conversed in tones not louder 
than a whisper, the thief-taker had to stretch his sense of 
hearing to the utmost degree. 

The mere fact of their being thus collected together 
aud speaking iu whispers was more than sufficient to 
arouse all his suspicions. 

It so happened, then, that he heard the proposition 
which had been made as to the manner in which he was 
to bo disposed of. 

Still he lay, showing uo signs of being awake, though 
ho did not intcud to allow matters to proceed too 
far. 

He had been artful enough to move his arm in tho 
manner we have described, iu ordur that they might not 
discover ho was feigning sleep, as they might have done 
had the firelight poured full upon his features. 

Now all was shadowy and indistinct. 

Probably because they considered he was the most 
dangerous of the two and tho most difficult to capturo, 
Nimble Ned came towards Jonathan Wild with a stealthy 
step. 

In his hand he held a nice piece of strong, thin rope, by 
tho aid of which he hoped 10 make the villanous thief- 
taker seenroly captive. 

For this purpose he stooped down, and was in the act 
of gently slipping tho noose over Wild's head, when, with 
a shout, the thief-taker started up and clutcdied him by the 
throat. 

“What are you at, you villain ?” ho cried. 

Then, as ho pretended to notice for the first time the 
threatening countenances of tlio coiners, ho asked : 

“ After telling me I was welcome, would you murder 
me in my sleep ?” 

Strivo how they would, tho coiners could not shako off 
the fear which settled upon them as soon as over they 
found that Jonathan was awake. 


His name had so long been such a dread to them that 
it was no wonder they should shrink from him with 
awe and apprehension. 

Nimble Ned, who was perhaps as courageous as any 
of the band, dropped the rope aud allowed his arms to 
hang listlessly by his side, not making tho slightest 
attempt to free himself from the grip that Wild had taken 
upon his throat. 

Tho thief-taker, however, released him qniekly, and 
with tlio rapidity of thought drew his sword from its 
sheath. 

At the same time that he did this, he kicked Noakes 
violently with his foot, as ho exclaimed : 

“Get up!—get up! Defend yourself, or you are a 
dead man!” 

With a scream of terror, tho Governor of Newgate 
sprang to his feet, as though suddenly set in motion by a 
galvanic shock 

As if by instinct, he drew his sword, and then, dizzy 
and bewildered, he glared about him, being at first quite 
unable to decide whether be was dead or alive. 

Being in this state of doubt, it was strange to see bow 
he shrank back from the glowing furnace. 

Wild saw in a second what an impression ho had made, 
and ho hastened to deepen it. 

With increased fierceness of tone aud violence of 
gesture, he exclaimed: 

“ What is it you want ? Will nothing satisfy you but 
my life ? If so, come upon me all at ouce, and those who 
can may slay me! I don’t fear you all, and should not 
were your numbers double what they are !” 

Tho determined, resolute tone in which these words 
were uttered did not by any means tend to raise tho 
courage of the coiners. 

An attack upon Wild now that he was armed aud fully 
on his guard was a different thing to creeping to him 
while he slept and binding him with cords. 

Their minds were all tilled at tho same moment with 
the same regret, which was that they had not taken tho 
opportunity afforded them of sheathing a knife in his 
heart. 

“ Speak!” said Wild. “ What is it you require ?—what 
is it you demand at my hands ? Have I not acted fair 
and square and aboveboard with you?” 3 

“ You have not!” said one of the coiners. “ We know 
you—you are Jonathan Wild!” 

“And if I am,” replied tlio thief-taker, ferociously, 
“you ought to know tho consequences of making any 
attack upon me! You would have found that it would 
have answered your purpose well to have remained good 
friends with me. This place would have afforded mo 
excellent concealment, and never fear that I should have 
failed to pay you liberally for the accommodation !” 

Hearing these words, the coiners began to wonder 
whether, after all, they had not made a mistake. 

To all of them came tho conviction that it would linvo 
been their best policy to have temporised and kept friends 
with Jonathan Wild. 

“That is at an end now,” continued tho thief-taker. 
“ I regret it, and so will you. 1 have given up all my 
booty to you,—keep it; but I shall leave this place at 
once! I tell you again, I don’t fear you, aud care not 
what you may try to do!” 

With some greater show of courage than they had yet 
displayed, the coiners placed themselves before the door 
communicating with the passage leading to the lint. 

Wild no sooner perceived their menacing attitude than 
he laughed derisively. 

“You know our secret,” said one of tho coiuers, “and 
our secret is our life!” 

Wild laughod again. 

“After what has happened, you won’t rest until you 
havo had revenge ! Don’t deny it, for your character is 
too well known, and the wolf doesn’t change his naturo!” 

“If you attempt to detain me, it will be at the peril of 
your lives! I will cut my way through the whole crew of 
you!” 

The resolute, courageous hearing that Wild continued 
to maintain made a deeper and deeper effect upon the 
coiners. 

In their own minds they did not doubt that he fully 
and entirely meant what lie said. 

It is true that if they mustered up their resolution they 
might havo succeeded in overpowering him. 
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In this process some lives must inevitably be lost, 
while others would be placed in the greatest jeopardy; 
and though they all wished that Wild should bo slain or 
made prisoner, they could not bring themselves to relish 
that job being achieved for the general good by the sacri¬ 
fice of their own lives. 

Thus it was, then, that Jonathan Wild was able to keep 
them at bay. 

“ Stand aside,” he cried, “and let me pass in peace! I 
don't want to harm you needlessly, for I owe my life to 
having found a refuge in this place! Stand aside—let me 
pass, and we will rides far away from this spot, never to 
return to it again, nor breathe a single syllable respecting 
its existence! If you refuse, I will cut my path through 
you with my sword, and, upon gaining the open air, will 
do my worst! Decide quickly which you will do! 1 

would not hesitate and dally with yon thus were it not 
fer my wounded comrade! Stand aside once more, and 
suffer us to depart!” 


CHAPTER DXXXVII. 

THE POLICE OFFICERS ATTACK JONATHAN WILD AND THE 
COINERS IN THE CAVERN. 

There can bo no question that Jonathan Wild fully ex¬ 
pected that the coiners would stand aside from the door, 
and allow him to take his departure. 

He was just felicitating himself upon the favourablo 
turn affairs had taken and the prospect there was of 
making his escape. 

Ere he was another moment older, however, he was 
forcibly reminded of the truth of the proverb which 
warns us not to “ holloa till we are out of the wood.” 

lie bad seized bis trembling companion by the arm, 
and bad advanced a step. 

The coiners wavered and seemed inclined to allow 
them to pass by, when, with a sudden and unexpected 
dash, the officers came against the door. 

The utmost consternation now prevailed in tlio sub¬ 
terraneous apartment. 

The coiners were frightened to death, for they knew 
that at length all was discovered. 

Jonathan Wild even felt a momentary alarm, but, 
banishing the feeling, he looked all around him so as to be 
prepared for the worst. 

As for Mr. Noakes, be trembled so excessively that he 
was in imminent danger of falling to the ground. 

His teeth chattered, and his sword rattled in his 
grasp. 

He was, however, in a much better bodily condition 
than could have been expected. 

We have before stated that his wound was of a trifling 
character, and short as was the time that had elapsed 
since he had received it, and although ho had lost such a 
fearful quantity of blood, yet, owing to the rest and the 
stimulants that he had taken in such large quantities, he 
was now in readiness to exert all his physical powers. 

Ho was weak, yet scarcely any weaker than he was 
before he received his wound. 

Hew long this new-found strength would last remains 
to he seen. 

The coiners wero so terrified that they ran hither and 
thither, from side to side, not kuowing what to do. 

They were paralysed by the unexpectedness of the 
attack. 

Without scarcely any intermission, the officers renewed 
their assault upon the door, which gave away completely 
before them. 

Just as it fell, the thief-taker noticed on the other side 
of the furnace a kind of thick curtain, which covered a 
space in the wall of the apartment. 

By the mere instinct of desperation, Wild rushed 
towards it, dragging Mr. Noakes behind him. 

Dashing the curtain on one side, lie found himself in a 
low, rudely-arched passage, leading he knew not where. 

The officers wore taken by surprise ou finding them¬ 
selves in sucli a place, opposed to so many more persons 
than they Lad expected, and such being the case, they 
wero much in.the condition of the sportsman in the well- 
known fable, who knew not at which birds to take aim. 

liecovering from their first shock of astonishment, 
however, they laid hold of all the persons they possibly 
could, and almost in the twinkling of an eye made the 
who 1 " of the coiners prisoners. 
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It was this favourable diversion of the attention of Iiis 
enemies that enabled Jonathan Wild to effect his retreat. 

The chief officer, however, who was bent upon securing 
the thief-taker, happened to catch sight of his form as ho 
disappeared behind the curtain. 

Running in this direction, he, with one vigorous snatch, 
pulled it down from its supports, and then the opening in 
the wall was disclosed. 

Uttering a loud cry, and calling to his men to follow 
him, the child officer, sword in hand, pluugecl valiantly 
into the dark, narrow passage. 

It. so happened that no immediate attention was paid 
to his command, for there was no one of his men who was 
not busily employed. 

Mr. Noakes was overpowered by the bewildering 
nature of these events. 

It was only in a mechanical kind of way that ho moved 
his logs and ran as Jonathan dragged him onwards. 

“ Quick 1” cried the latter, in a suppressed voice. 
“ Fortune is our friend, and if we are only speedy we 
shall yet manage to escape, although such a thing seems 
hopeless in the extreme ! After me, I say! Why do you 
lag behind ? If you falter, it is death !” 

“ But you must remember I am wounded—I am weak— 
I cannot run. This exertion is more than I can sus¬ 
tain !” 

“Bab! That is nonsenso! When a man knows that 
lie is flying for his life, he can do things that seem 
utterly impossible! Follow mo, I say {” 

Mr. Noakes still faltered in his steps. 

And no wonder. 

Ifis brain was clouded and rendered heavy by wine, 
and spun round and round in a most confusing and 
agonising manner. 

“Hark!” said Wild again. “Will not that put wing j 
to your feet ? Listen ! We are pursued ! Can you nut 
bear footsteps behind us ?" 

The Governor listened, and responded with a groan. 

The sound of rushing footsteps reached him plainly 

“ Ou your speed depends your life!” said Wild, hissing 
the words fiercely between his teeth. “ You must out¬ 
run the man who is behind us!” 

“ I cannot!” 

Although he thus proclaimed his inability to make any 
more exertions, Jonathan Wild continued to drag his 
companion forward. 

It was a frightful thing to run along a passage so dark, 
so narrow, and so low as that was, and without having 
the slightest knowledge regarding obstacles that might 
lie before them. 

But impelled by the knowledge that lie was flying for 
his life made Jonathan Wild think nothing of all'this. 

Suddenly, however, he was brought to a stop, and with 
a suddenness that was far from pleasant, for it shook 
almost all the breath out of his body. 

He gasped painfully, and Mr. Noakes, closing his eyes, 
seemed about to fall into a swoon. 

On came the footsteps with uudimiuished speed, aud it 
was quite certain that in a few seconds, at the most, their 
pur&uers would be upou them. 

It was while endeavouring to fetch his breath that 
Wild became aware, by the sound, that only one man was 
in pursuit of him. 

The moment lie was sure of this fresh hopes sprang 
up in his mind. 

Even yet he thought lie should be able to escape. 

With lightning-like rapidity he plunged his hand into 
tho breast of his apparel and drew forth a pistol. 

To put it on full-cock and fire along the passage in 
the direction in which the pursuer was coming, took him 
but a second. 

The report was tremendous. 

It was almost like firing down a tube; and the combus¬ 
tion of tho gunpowder for a moment illuminated the 
passage as though by a sudden flash of lightning. 

By the aid of that evanescent gleam, Jonathan beheld 
within a few paces ot him flic form of a man attired in 
the costume of a police officer. 

It vanished like an apparition, and the darkness in tho 
passage seemed doubly profound. 

The last echoes of the shot mingled with an awful 
groan, as the officer fell headlong to the ground. 

Jonathan did not pause, but turned round instantly. 

He knew that the report of tho firearm, although pro* 
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ductive of immediate good, would be the means of bring¬ 
ing all the other officers upon him. 

Therefore it became imperatively necessary that he 
sbou’d ascertain whether the obstacle which had arrested 
his progress was insurmountable or not. 

Jf it was, then he had only to stand there with his back 
against it, and sell his life as dearly as he could. 

Not that he imagined that he was in such a desperate 
perdieament as that. 

He seemed to know that such a passage would not be 
created without an object, and almost instantly his hand 
encountered something cold. 

It was a bolt. 

With a cry of joy. which he could not repress, the thief- 
taker drew it from its socket, and then the way was clear 
before them, for the obstacle was nothing but a door. 

Crossing the threshold, and dragging his companion 
after him, Wild closed the door, and felt about him for 
some fastening. 

Guessing where the centre of the door would be, he 
stretched out his hand and felt the lock. 

But the key was uot in it, though he could tell that it 
was sticking in the other side, for he could feel the end 
projecting slightly from the. upper part of the keyhole. 

Despite the danger of doing so, ho opened the door 
quickly and drew the key. 

Precious moments, when he ought to have beWi flying 
from his foes, were consumed by this operation. 

But Wild did not begrudge them. 

lie could hear his foes funning at full speed along the 
passage. 

But now it was in his power to place before them an 
obstacle which they would uot easily break down. 

With the quickness of desperation, then, he closed the 
door, thrust in the key, and locked it. 

This done, he felt a far greater assurance of safety, and, 
catching his companion by the arm. he said : 

“ Once more all is well, and a little exertion will tree us 
from our foes. I have fastened the door, and before t hey 
can break it down, we shall be far from this place. Gan 
you not feel how the fresh air blows upon your face ?” 

There was a current of air blowing with full force 
down the passage, which contrasted rather remarkably 
with the close, pent-up vapour on the other side of the 
door. 

“ There's an opening not far off.” cried Wild, in en¬ 
couraging accents. “Gome on! Kuramon up all the 
strength that you possess! Now is the time to make 
exertion ! Your freedom depends upon yonrself!” 

Such words as these could not fail to make an impres¬ 
sion upon anyone situated as Noakeswas. 

Had he been ten times as exhausted, ten times as terri¬ 
fied, that would have had the effect of causing him to put 
forth his greatest efforts. 

Along the passage, then, they ran at a speed that was 
absolutely terrific. 

Nevertheless, they had not gone many yards before 
they heard a succession of hard blows rain upon the 
door. 

They threatened to demolish it if they continued much 
longer, though Wild had hopes, for when he closed the 
door, lie noticed that it was of unusual weight and thick¬ 
ness. 

And, moreover, they were stimulated at every step, for 
the air became fresher and fresher, and cooler, and they 
could smell the scent arising from wild flowers. 

But the passage grew no higher, no wider, no lighter. 

The pure cold air too, entering their lungs, improved 
the. condition of their blood, and mado them able to sus¬ 
tain their fatigue better. 

Suddenly, they were again brought to a stop, and this 
time by the soft and yielding earth. 

Mr. Noalces, whose strength was utterly spent, sank 
down in a liuddled-up mass. 

Jonathan, recovering himself as best he might, felt all 
around him with his ban Is. 

Nothing but the cold, damp earth, however met his 
touch. 

It was quite certain that the end of the passage had 
been reached. 

How, then, was he to escape? 

Whence did the fresh air come which streamed into the 
passage ? 

But for this circumstance, W T ild would there and then 


have suceumbed to his foes, hut the wind still played upon 
his heated body, indicating plainly enough that there was 
an outlet somewhere close at baud. 

He was terribly exhausted, and panted frightfully for 
breath. 

For a second, or perhaps more, he stood quite inactive. 

He was roused into life by a terrilie crash. 

The door was down. 

Then came upon his ears once more the much-dreaded 
sound produced by the. officers’ footsteps, as they ran 
swiftly along. 

A few moments at the most would inevitably bring 
them to where he stood. 

This thought, so far from being productive of despair, 
inspired him with fresh vigour to finish that which he 
had so nearly accomplished. 

He put his hand suddenly to his head, for ho fancied it 
was there that he felt the cold air most. 

Ho looked up, and saw above his head a small piece of 
clear blue sky, with one star faintly shining iu it. 

“Hurrah!” he cried, shaking his companion. “We 
are free at last! Look up—there is the blue sky ! If we 
are quick, oven now all may be well!” 

Mr. Noakes bad somewhat recovered, and, hoping that 
the end of this terrible adventure at last was reached, 
looked up. 

When he too caught sight of that little piece of blue 
sky, his nopes rose. 

It was really wonderful to see the startling effect that 
the sight of such a frequently-seen object gave him. 

Feeling with his hands, the thief-taker immediately 
discovered a projection similar in every respect to those 
iu the wall of the hut above, and by the aid of which the 
old man hail ascended with so much agility and care. 

Futtiug out his hand, he felt another. 

With hasty words he explained to liis companion the 
moans by which the ascent might be accomplished, and, 
urged on bv hope, Mr. Noakes resolved to climb. 

With amazing alacrity Wild climbed up. 

It was no more difficult than it would have been to 
mount a ladder. 

Mr. Noakes followed bravely, though ho could not keep 
pace with his more active and muscular companion. 

At last Wild reached the top, and then what wools 
could possibly express the astonishment he felt when he 
found lie. was in a tree of considerable elevation. 


CHAPTER DXXXVII. 

THE POLICE OFFICERS SEXTAIN A COMPLETE DEFEAT AT 
THE HANDS I >F JONATHAN WILD. 

By that good fortune which fell so often to his share, 
Jonathan Wild had luckily hit upon the secret mode of 
leaving the coiners’ cave, which had been designed and 
perfected by them with great care, iu order that they 
might avail themselves of it as a last resort if things took 
a desperate turn. 

As their secret might bo discovered at any moment, the 
necessity of having such a means of escape becomes mani¬ 
fest. 

With extraordinary labour the passage had been hewn 
out of the solid earth. 

The floor was placed some distance within it, and was 
intended to be a means of baffling their foes in case they 
should track them so far. 

Then the means by which they ascended from this 
passage to the surface of the earth was most ingeniously 
contrived. 

That it should be discovered by anyone was scarcely 
possible, for the particular tree which they had made use 
of for this purpose had nothing suspicious in the look of 
it. 

It may seem otrango that Jonathan Wild should hava 
availed himself of this secret passage before the coiners 
did so. 

The reason of this, however, was that, although they 
considered it quite possible their retreat should be dis¬ 
covered, yet the coiners never anticipated being taken 
suddenly by surprise. 

Their motive for having the old man iu the hut above, 
was that lie might bo able to give them timely notice of 
the approach of any danger. 

For instance, if the opening in the floor was likely, to be 
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[JONATHAN WILD AND MR. NOAKES CONCEAL THEMSELVES IN THE RUINED BARN.] 


found out, or even if enemies in any number came near 
the spot, it was tlie old man’s duty to place his lips to one 
end of a tin tube which communicated directly with the 
cave below. 

That extremity of the tube which projected from the 
wall of the coiners’ cave was so shaped that when anyone 
blew violently down the tube from above, a discordant 
6creech or whistle was produced. 

Had this warning been given on the present occasion 
to the coiners, the officers would not have boon so fortunate 
as they really were. 

The" furnace would have been extinguished by an 
apparatus contrived especially for that purpose, and the 
whole gang would have hastened down the passage', and 
from thence gained the wood, where ihey would have 
dispersed, and then all hopes of capturing them would 
have been at an end. 

That police officers should actually penetrate so far 
without their knowing anything about it, and that the 
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first intimation they should receive should be a heavy con¬ 
cussion against the door, was a thought that never once 
entered their minds. 

After the precautions they had taken, they believed that 
such a thing would be impossible. 

Such being the state of affairs, it will be understood that 
the coiners were completely paralysed by astonishment 
and terror when the officers broke in upon them. 

Of all tbeir elaborate precautions Jonathan Wild knew 
nothing, and therefore was not so much surprised that 
the officers should suddenly appear. 

Ever prompt iu action when the moment of danger 
came, be bad turned round, and readily availed himself of 
the only means of exit bo could perceive. 

When be gained tlie top of the tree, the thief-taker 
could not avoid resting a moment to admire the ingenuity 
of the whole contrivance, although his foes were so very 
closo behind him. 

lie assisted Mr. Noakcs, and the pair seated them- 
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selves upon two stout branches projecting from the 
trunk. 

Tho circumference of this tree was considerable; but 
whether it had been made hollow by nature or not, wa3 a 
difficult poiut to determine. 

It was hollow, however, and that fact appeared to make 
no difference to the vitality of the tree itself, for several 
branches extended themselves from it, though they were 
not so well covered with foliage as trees in a natural 
condition. 

Jonathan dashed the perspiration from his forehead as 
he said: 

“Is not this brave, Noakes—is it not capital? I could 
never have given those coiners credit for so much 
ingenuity; and I don’t believe that this place is of their 
own contrivance—I am rather inclined to think that they 
found it ready made.” 

_ “Let us descend!” said Noakes, glancing apprehen¬ 
sively about him, and panting for breath as he spoke. “If 
we are not quick wo shall be overtaken, for the officers 
will be able to ascend the tree as easily as ourselves.” 

“Will they?” said Wild. 

As he asked this question, there came over his face such 
a truly diabolical look that Hr. Noakes could not refrain 
from shuddering. 

He averted his eyes. 

“I don’t think they will, Noakes,” he continued. “I 
shall astonish them a little, I fancy! Jump down—be 
quick! I will sit hero tho while!” 

This command was quite agreeable to Mr. Noakes. 

Taking .hold of the bough of the tree with his hands, he 
lowered himself until he hung the full length of his arms, 
and then dropped. 

“Quick, you villain!” whispered Wild. “Do you seo 
that piece of wood yonder—that portion of the trunk of a 
tree ?” 

“ Yes—yes!” 

“lloll it this way, then, and give it to me!” 

, “ I cannot—I am not strong enough!” 

“ Try—for if you don’t, I will shoot you on tho spot!” 

Either Mr. Noakes had underrated his strength or else 
this threat held out by bis companion stimulated it, for 
he began to roll the piece of wood towards the hollow 
tree with very great expedition. 

It was a heavy block, about three feet in length, and 
rather more than one foot in diameter. 

It bore the appearance of being a piece of a tree that 
had been cut down by a woodman, and then sawn into 
fragments for the convenience of removal. 

“ What shall I do with this now?” asked Noakes, as 
soon as he had rolled the block of wood against the 
tree. 

“ Lift it up, and give it to me!” replied Wild. 

* t This looked an impossible feat for the Governor of 
Newgate to accomplish. 

Summoning up all his strength, however, ho suddenly 
raised the huge block in the air, and held it above his 
head at arms’-length. 

IIo trembled excessively while he did so, and seemed 
in imminent danger of allowing it to fail upon him. 

Wild was in a very awkward position to take hold of 
this piece of wood; but, nevertheless, he managed to 
do so. 

Nothing but the savage delight which the prospect of 
injuring the police officers gave him could possibly have 
endowed him with strength sufficient for this purpose. 

His intention was pretty plain. 

It was to hurl the heavy block of wood down upon his 
foes. 

He was almost too late, however, and by the time he 
had got all in readiness one of the police officers was very 
near to tho top of the hollow tree. 

Wild just caught sight of this man’s upturned face within 
a few iuches of his own, and he uttered the most fearful 
yell that could be conceived. 

The officer was not a little startled by it, and made a 
momentary pause in his ascent. 

That pause was fatal to him. 

Down, with a hideous crash, came the block of wood. 

Wild flung it down with all the strength he could 
muster. 

In tho twinkling of an eye the officer disappeared. 

It was impossible that ho could withstand the force of 
Buch a heavy falling weight. 


Indeed, the sharp edge of the wood struck him upon the 
head and killed him instantly. 

In tho fall ho hurled the other officers down, who were 
following as closoly as they could in his footsteps. 

A most dismal succession of yells and screams came 
from the bottom of the tree. 

Wild' now was more like a demon than a man, and 
feeling that his vengeance was yet unglutted, ho rapidly 
produced two pistols and fired them down upon tho 
bruised and bleeding mass be low. 

Then he shrieked aloud with joy to think that at last 
he had been successful in so completely triumphing over 
his foes. 

Ho w long he would have remained in the tree giving vent 
to the exultation that swelled his bosom is hard to say. 

He was only recalled to the sense of his position by 
tho voice of his companion in crime. 

“ Come, Mr. Wild!” he cried, “ let us fly! I am very 
weak and cannot run fast—let us embrace this oppor¬ 
tunity to get away!” 

There was a great deal of common senso in this propo¬ 
sition, and Wild saw it. 

Now that the first flush of demoniac joy had passed 
away, the reaction came on with great rapidity. 

The effects of all the exertion and fatigue he had lately 
undergono made themselves felt. 

He was weak and nerveless. 

After one more glance down the hollow tree, by which 
he assured himself that none of the officers were attempt¬ 
ing to ascend, Jonathan dropped to tho ground in the same 
manner as his companion. 

“ Where shall wo go now, Mr. Wild—where shall wo 
go?” 

“Out of this wood, at any rate. We must then take a 
good look around us.” 

The Governor was evidently well pleased at the 
prospect of getting out of the wood, which, however 
pleasant and picturesque in appearance it might havo 
been, would never possess any charms for him. 

At a half walk, half trot, the two villains made their way 
through the trees. 

The pace at which they went was one that they could 
keep up for a great length of time without experiencing 
much exhaustion, aud which had the advantage of taking 
them over a considerable spaco of ground in a short 
time. 

Mr. Noakes hung bade, allowing his companion to take 
the lead. 

At the first open space he came to, Jonathan looked up at 
the sky, and after having carefully noted the position of 
the stars, set forward again, with an appearanco of great 
confidence, in a northerly direction. 

“Do you see that star, Noakes ?” he exclaimed, point¬ 
ing to one that could be seen twinkling above the tree 
tops. 

“ Yes, I seo it.” 

“ Fix your eyes upon it, then, and don’t removo them l 
That’s the north pole star, and while that shines in our 
faces we shall be going in the direction I want to take.” 

Mr. Noake3 attended to this injunction rather too 
closely, for in his anxiety not to lose sight of the star he 
did not remove his eyes from it. 

Consequently, he missed seeing a rather large stone 
that lay before him in his path. 

He stumbled over it, and fell with great violence to tho 
ground. 

Jonathan Wild uttered an oath when the crash reached 
his ears. 

Upon ascertaining how it was that his companion had ’ 
met with the mishap, he could not refrain from laughing 
aloud. 

The Governor, however, failed to perceive anything 
amusing in the incident, for he had bruised and shaken 
himself severely. 

With many piteous exclamations, he got upon his feet 
again, and once more they continued their way through 
the wood. 

But in future Mr. Noakes, though he glanced up at tho 
pole-star now and then, took good care to keep clear of 
any obstacles that might lie before his feet. 

It was a few minutes after this that the palings forming 
the boundary of the wood were reached. 

Mr. Noakes began to feel very tired, and repined j 
bitterly about tho loS3 of the horses. | 
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■With this loss Jonathan put up with more equanimity. 

“Hold your d—drow!” he cried, at length losing all 
patience as Mr. Noakes continued to pour forth his regrets 
—“ hold your d—d row, I say! You ought to think your¬ 
self lucky that you have got off so well! Get over the 
palings, and take care of the nails on the top!” 

The humane proprietor of the wood had caused the top 
of the fence surrounding it to be thickly studded with 
nails, so that it was no agreeable task that the two rascals 
had before them. 

By being careful, however, they escape^ receiving any 
serious injury. 

They were now in a meadow of considerable extent. 

Jonathan’s course lay straight across it; but before Tie 
ventured to start, he paused for a few moments to listeu. 

Nat a sound to indicate that the oilicers were in pursuit 
reached his attentive ear. 

He chuckled with satisfaction, for now he made quite 
6ure that their overthrow had been complete. 

But as he listened, ho heard the wind make a strange, 
sighing, moaning noise among the trees, the branches of 
which dashed against each other with a strange, unearthly 
sound. 

“We shall have a storm before long!” he oxclaimcd, 
“ and a severe one, too!” 

This was no very pleasant tidings; but upon looking 
round, every indication of an approaching storm could be 
perceived. 

Tho clouds had already piled themselves up to a great 
height; but during their passage through the wood it 
hail been impossible to take notice of this circumstance. 

“Wo are all right!” cried Wild. “I have done for 
tho villains at last! I do think they have been trouble 
cuough! Come on—follow me across this meadow; wo 
shall have a ducking before we go much further!” 

Mr. Noakes buttoned his coat tightly, and followed as 
rapidly as he could in the footsteps of his companion. 

The force of the wind much increased, and the clouds 
swiftly mounted until tho whole firmament was com¬ 
pletely covered. 

Tho darkness, too, became profound, and, but for the 
fact that Wild’s eyes had already becomo accustomed to 
the gloom, he would have been unable to see hi3 way 
before him in the least degree. 

In a little while he found it necessary to moderate his 
pace, so much darker did it become. 

Then came one terrific flash of lightning, which lighted 
up with flitting brilliancy every object for miles 
round, imparting to all things a strange and super¬ 
natural appearance. 

Then came the thunder, in a prolonged, rattling peal. 

Before its reverberations died away tho clouds seemed 
suddenly to open, for a perfect and continuous sheet of 
water poured down up^n tho earth. 


CHAPTER DXXXVIII. 

THE TWO FUGITIVES FIN'D THAT THE BARN IS BY NO MEAN'S 
A SAFE PLACE OF REFUGE. 

Jonathan Wild and Mr. Noakes were drenched through 
to the skin in a moment. 

The latter still continued to give utterance to complaints 
as numerous as thoy were useless. 

“ Hold your row !” said Wild, angrily. “ We cannot 
bo any wetter than we are now ; is there not some con¬ 
solation in that ?” 

The Governor disdained to reply. 

The lightning flashes now became more and moro 
frequent, and the peals of thunder more terrific and 
continuous. 

But in spite of the elementary war, Jonathan pushed 
onwards at the best speed he could make. 

Ho was pleased, rather than otherwise, that the storm 
should have broken out, for ho imagined it would serve to 
keep back his pursuers. 

Nothing but this feeling would have enabled him to 
bo proof against tho terror he always felt at thunder 
and lightning. 

The jrain poured down incessantly, showing no signs 
of abatement. 

At last, when they had got nearly two miles from tlie 
wood, Mr. Noakes, with a groan, declared that he could 
go no further. 

Wild uttered a curse; but though ho did so, ho was not 


proof himself against tho fatigue of which the other com¬ 
plained. 

“You must go on,” he cried, “until we can find some 
place of shelter! It will be ridiculous to stop here !” 

“But we may go for miles across the country like this,” 
returned Noakes, “ without meeting with a single habita¬ 
tion.” 

“ Wait till the next flash of lightning comes,” cried 
the thief-taker, “and take the opportunity of looking 
round. Who knows ?—we may find a placo where we can 
shelter ourselves from the rain.” 

There was some hopo in this, and tho Governor waited 
for tho next flash with much impationco. 

At last it came. 

It would almost seem that tho brightest flash, and the 
ono that endured longest, had been reserved for this 
occasion. 

The blue glare lit up everything with so much bright¬ 
ness as almost to deprive them of tho sense of sight. 

Nevertheless, they managod to perceive in tho distance 
tho outlines of some rude building, but of what character 
they could not take upon themselves precisely to 
determine. 

The lightning flickered over it for an instant, and then 
it vanished. 

Wild took care to notice tho position of this place, and 
turning his face towards it, he cried : 

“ Come on, Noakes! Let this placo be what it will, wo 
shall be saved from this torrent of water 1 I confess that 
I am tired!” 

“Iam ready to drop!” replied Noakes, dolefully. “ If 
it was not for the prospect of resting soon, I should not bo 
able to advance another step!” 

Before they liad traversed half the distance intervening 
between them and the building in question, another flash 
of lightning lit up tho scene. 

Again was tho building brought suddenly into view, as 
if by the effect of some enchantment. 

On this occasion, as they were nearer, and as they had 
some idea of what it was they were going to look at, tlie 
two villains saw it with much greater distinctness than 
before. 

It wa3 a large, irregular building of red brick, covered 
with a time-stained thatch. 

“ That’s either a ruined farm-houso or a barn,” said 
Wild, when darkness onco more prevailed. “ Whichever 
it is does not much matter. It seems to me that it will 
answer every purpose we require.” 

They pushed forward rapidly, inspired by tho hopo of 
obtaining a speedy rest, and by the time tho lightning 
flashed again they were close to the wall. 

The door appeared a little to their left hand, so they 
groped their way in that direction. 

When the door was reached they found that it was not 
secured in any way, but was hanging loosely on its 
hinges. 

They hesitated a moment before crossing the threshold; 
hut summoning up his courage, Jonathan led tho way. 

The interior of the building was very much darker than 
it was outside ; in fact, it was impossible to distinguish 
anything, however near. 

Without penetrating into the interior, they stood by 
the door, just so as to be sheltered from tho rain. 

The descending rain camo with great violence upon tho 
earth, rendering it almost an impossibility to hear even a 
loud sound. 

For all that, Jonathan listened; but, to bis satisfaction, 
he heard nothing of tho police oilicers, and at last began 
to think that he had baffled them altogether. 

“ I believe we have done it this time, Noakes,” he said, 
after a pause. 

“Done what?" 

“ Got rid of the oilicers, of course.” 

“I hope so—it’s quite time.” \ 

“ Be thankful that you are yet at liberty,” said Wild. | 
“I almost wish I was a prisoner,” replied the Governor, \ 
gloomily. S 

“ Ball—stuff!” ij 

“ 1 don’t like this place.” f 

“But you wan led to come to it.” f 

“ I know I did.” t 

“Then, why dou t you like it?” b 

“ It is so dark'.” j 

Jonathan affected to laugh. I 
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’ lie was frightened at the darkness himself, though he 
did not like to confess it. 

Had not sueh been the. ease, he would have penetrated 
further into the building. 

“ If you’re frightened at the dark,” he said, l; I will try 
and make you a little easier in your mind. I don’t think 
we need frighten ourselves about the officers uow. Tull 
the door shut, and I will get a light.” 

“ liow ?” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself—I will show you ; but shut 
the door first.” 

Mr. Noakes obeyed, and Jonathan poured a small 
quantity of gunpowder on to the lloor. 

Then, taking some paper from his pocket, he placed it 
on the powder, and poured some more on the top of 
it. 

A spark produced by striking the Hint of his pistol 
against the steel caused the gunpowder to explode. 

Tlio paper buried was alight, but the flame was so 
feeble that it threatened every moment to go out. 

By care, Jonathan at last got it to burn fairly and 
brightly. 

Close by, he caught sight of some straw, and he placed 
this over the flame. 

A bright blaze was the result. 

It endured for little more than a moment, but yet long 
enough to enable Wild and the Governor to look well 
around them, and ascertain the character of the place they 
were in. 

Little more than four rough brick walls met their gaze 
upon which rested the clumsy contrivance upon which 
the thatch was laid. 

The barn—for such it unquestionably was—bore a most 
deserted and melancholy aspect. 

The bright light shining upon the brickwork 
showed that it was slimy and glittering with damp. 

I The beams whieh crossed and recrossed it were 
blackened by time, and it was evident that, for some 
reason or otlier, a long time had elapsed since it had last 
1 been visited. 

Cheerless as all these indications would have been to 
most people, they had an exactly opposite effect upon the 
thief-taker. 

It made him feel all the more confidence in the excel¬ 
lence of the hiding-place he had chosen. 

All this he was enabled to see, and then the fire went 
out. 

After the illumination the darkness seemed doubly pro¬ 
found, and both would have been much delighted if they 
could but have had a fire. 

For many reasons. • however, this was impossible, 
chiefly because the light would not fail to draw attention 
to the spot, and what they had to do was to try their best 
to avoid discovery. 

“This is an old ruined barn,” said Wild, turning to his 
companion. 

“ it’s uncomfortable enough for one.” 

“ Never mind that; I would prefer it any day to the 
most comfortable eell in all Newgate. It would not be 
wise to sleep; nevertheless, wo can rest ourselves by 
lying down upon the ground, and if we keep near the 
door wo shall have timely knowledge of the approach of 
any of our foes.” 

“ I shall be glad enough to lie down,” replied Mr. 
Noakc-s, and he immediately suited the action to the 
word. 

“You can go to sleep if you like,” said Wild; “slumber 
will do you good. I will keep awake and watch.” 

“ Who could sleep in suck a storm as this ?” 

“ That's no affair i f mine. I don’t intend to try.” 

The thief-taker threw himself at full length upon the 
ground, as close as he could to the doorway without beiug 
soaked by tho rain, which still continued to fall with 
unabated violence. 

While tho storm continued to rage as it did then, there 
was, in reality, little to fear from their foes, who, however 
ardent they might be to effect a capture, would naturally 
shrink from exposing themselves to the fury of the 
elements. 

But Wild leuew very well that the storm would soon be 
over. 

At length tho rain began to fall moro gently, and tho 
thunder to peal at longer intervals than before. 

Gradually the sky cleared, and as the clonds were 


driven over to the windward a beautiful expanse of blue' 
was disclosed. I 

The moon was at a considerable elevation, and as the I 
air had been purified and cleared by the storm, her beams 
seemed ten times brighter than usual. 

The door of the barn was partly open, and when tho 
beautiful moon shono out in such splendour over the 
landscape an angry curse eame from Jonathan’s lips. 

Mooifligkt was above ull things what he least wished 
to see. 

The couutry for miles round was beautifully lighted up, 
and from the doorway of the barn a most enchanting 
prospect was visible ;.but tbc tkief-taker.elosed his eyes to 
all its beauties. 

“ I suppose I may expect the officers now !” he growled 
out. “ And if I see them coining, what am I to do ? If I 
attempt to quit this place I shall be seen, and if I remain 
I shall be discovered.” 

Wild’s situation did indeed seem to be a dangerous one. 

That the police officers would make their appearance 
was very jrobable. 

Those who had not been injured would fool redoubled 
resentment .against the fugitives, and so far from pursuing 
them from duty or the hope of obtaining the reward, they 
would now be actuated by the much stronger feeling of 
revenge. 

Still, as he listened, the thief-taker was unable to catch 
a single alarming sound. 

Hope began to take the ascendancy in his breast. 

“ I will go to tho door and have one glance, just to 
satisfy myself that all’s well.” ho said ; “after that I shall 
be able to lie down in peace.” 

He rose as he spoke, and stood just within tho 
threshold. 

No sooner had he taken up this position tliau he stepped 
back. 

“ D—n their perseverance!” he exclaimed. “ Somehow 
or other they have tracked me thus far! Look!” 

There was no occasion for Jonathan to utter this 
injunction. 

No sooner did he catch these alarming words, than the 
Governor hastened to his feet, and cautiously peeped 
out. 

“ It’s as light as day!” was his first exclamation, 
uttered in a tone of despair. 

“ Of course it is. Gan you see them ?” 

“ Yes; and they seem to bo coming in a straight line 
across the meadow to this barn.” 

“ They are !” 

“ Have they tracked us ?” 

“ It looks like it; and yet I can’t think how they have 
managed to do so.” 

“ Perhaps,” suggested Mr, Noakes, “ some vivid flash 
of lightning betrayed us when we were near this spot. 

This was a very likely supposition indeed, and Wild’s 
uneasiness increased. 

As usual, Mr. Noakes turned to his companion for 
advice. 

“ Curse me if I know what we shall do !” replied tho 
thief-taker. “ I’m afraid the game’s up at last!” 

Mr. Noakes groaned. 

“ Don’t make that dismal noise, yon fool, hut try to 
think of some way by which we can get out of this 
scrape!” 

“I can’t—I can’t! It is better that we Bhould resign 
ourselves to our fates at once ! Surely any death is pre¬ 
ferable to the life we have of late been leading !” 

“1 don’t know that,” said Wild. “I promise you that 
I shall not surrender until I am deprived of all hope and 
all chance of escape!” 

“ Are we not in that position now ?” said Mr. Noakes, 
in a gloomy voiee. “ The officers have only one hedge to 
cross and then they are in the very meadow in which this 
barn is built. We cannot quit the place unseen, aud if 
we remain we shall bo found, for there is no place where 
we can hide!’’ 

“I don’t know that,” said Wild. “Whereabouts are 
the officers now?” 

Ho returned to the door as ho spoke. 

Ilis enemies he saw at a glanco were alarmingly close 
at band. 

“ We have no chanco whatever, except that of hiding 
ourselves." 

“ But there is no place—this barn is like a shell!" 
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“ That’s the worst of it; nevertheless, good or had, we 
must, find a hiding-place of some sort. Wo shall have to 
make haste about it, too!” 

“ ’Tis useless to think of hiding,” said Mr. Noakes ; 
“ the officers are coming direct to the barn! You may 
depend that they already know for certain we are here.” 

“ That remains to be seen. The worst hiding-place is 
better than none.” 

Although ho spoke thus about concealing himself, 
Jonathan Wild at the time had not the remotest notion 
as to how it was to bo done. 

Now that the sky had cleared, and the moon 
was 6hining with so ‘much brightness, Jonathan Wild, 
whose eyes were quite accustomed to the darkness, was 
able to make out the rude outlines of the interior of the 
barn. 

Glancing upwards, ho could just discern tho heavy 
wooden beams of which we have already spokon. 

11 We might hide up there,” he thought. “Who can 
tell ? We might find a place where the woodwork will 
conceal us from the view of anyone below. All depends 
whether the officers know for certain that wo are hero. 
Even if they do, we shall be better off up there, and we 
shall have the advantage.” 

“ Prepare to give up, said Noakes—“ they are close by 
now!” 

“ Hush!” cried the thief-taker—“ they will hear you 
speak! Come this way—I have found a hiding-place at 
last!’ 

The blood returned to the Governor’s heart as he 
heard these words, and he hastened to stand by his com¬ 
panion’s side, for he was all anxiety and impatience to 
ascertain the nature of tho hiding-place. 

“ Where is it, Mr. Wild—whore is it ?” ho asked. 

“ There!” was the reply. “ Look up—do you see those 
beams ?” 

11 Yes.” 

“ Then, I think wo may conceal ourselves among them; 
at any rate, I am going to try. Help mo to get up, and 
then I’ll bend down and assist you to follow me.” 

“ It is no good, Mr. Wild—it is no good! You might 
just as well save your pains!” 


CHAPTEE DXXXIX. 

TO THE CONSTERNATION OF JONATHAN WILD, TWO POLICE 

OFFICERS ARE LEFT TO KEEP WATCH OVER THE DEAD 

nODT IN THE RUINED BARN. 

“ You are a cowardly fool, Noakes!” was tho reply. 
“ Place yourself under my orders, and do as I tell you, 
and all will be well!’’ 

“I always do.” 

“ And do you not find it to your benefit? Nowhelp 
me up! There, that will do!” 

By tho aid of his companion, Jonathan succeeded in 
catching hold of one of tho cross-beams. 

The grasp with his hands was all that ho required. By 
the exertion of considerable strength and agility, ho 
swung himself astride the beam. 

Then, bonding down, he lowered one hand, and 
assisted his companion to place himself by his side. 

Very dimly Jonathan could see about him. 

Creeping along the beam, he made his way to the place 
whero it rested upon the wall. 

Hero he stopped, and felt about him for a moment with 
his hands. 

“Hush, Noakes!’’ ho cried—“ not a word, for your life ! 
I have found a hiding-place at last!” 

“ Whore ?” 

“ Here—just between tho thatch and the wall! If we 
squeeze ourselves closely against tho straw, we shall be 
perfectly invisible to those below.” 

“ But they kuow we are here, and will search till they 
find us.” 

“ How can you be suro of that? Come, conceal your¬ 
self as I direct! It is necessary for my own safety that 
you should do so.” 

To speak the honest truth, Mr. Noakes did not require 
much urging to follow tho injunctions of his companion. 

The top of the wall was of considerable width—at least, 
it was sufficient to allow a man to lie down at full length, 
and by pressing close against the thatch in the manner 
Wild had mentioned, it would be quite possible to re¬ 
main invisible to any persons below. 


To be sure, in the daylight they might have been de¬ 
tected, but it must bo remembered that it was now night, 
ami that, in spite of the moonbeams, the interior of the 
barn was very dark. 

Wild and Noakes had only just time to disposo of them¬ 
selves iu this manner when the trampling of feet and tho 
sound of voices reached them distinctly. 

The police continued to make for the barn in a direct 
line, and in less than a moment now they reached the 
door. 

“ A light !” said a voice—“ wo must have a light!” 

A cold sweat broko out all over tho Governor’s body 
when ho heard these words. 

A dark lantern was lighted, and then the same voice 
that had spoken before cried : 

“ Look sharp, my men! If they are hero we shall havo 
them. Two of you remain at this door, and cut them 
down if they attempt to escape !” 

Two officers were posted outside tho door of tho barn, 
while the remainder entered. 

“This place seems quite empty!” exclaimed the ono 
who carried the lantern, as he waved the light about him. 
“ There’s certainly no one here!” 

This was the conviction of all present, for the light 
of the lantern only revealed the bare brick walls. 

“ They cannot be hiding hero—that’s certain ! Ah ! 
what’s that?” 

The officer who spoke pointed to a heap of rubbish iu 
one corner. 

“ Bring tho light, and let us see.” 

The light was brought, but it showed nothing more 
than that in ono corner of tho building was an accumula¬ 
tion of rubbish of every imaginable description. 

“ They may be hidden in that,” said one. 

“ We will soon find out if they are,” said the one who 
issued the instructions. 

Speaking these words, he plunged his sword several 
times into the heap, but without producing any result. 

“They aro not there,” he said; “and yet, take tho 
light. Hoes not that look like a piece of cloth ?” 

The officer poinred to something that was sticking up 
from the heap. 

“ It is not cloth, sir,” said the one with the lantern. 

“What is it, then ?” 

“ It looks to me like a part of a shawl, or something of 
that kind.” 

The curiosity of the officers was immediately excited by 
this circumstance, and they all gathered themselves round 
the mass of rubbish. 

Every little discovery, no matter how trifling and un¬ 
important it seemed, might lead to important results. 

The fragment of apparel was dragged forth and ex¬ 
amined more closely by the aid of the lantern. 

“It is a piece of a shawl—that is quite certain,” said 
the officer ; “ and it’s new, too. It has not been among 
that rubbish very long. Pull tho heap to pieces. We 
may find something now well worth our trouble.” 

By means of their swords, the police officers easily 
demolished the heap of rubbish by scattering it about tho 
floor of the barn. 

“ Hallo !” cried oue suddenly, in a voice that showed he 
was considerably startled. “Why, here’s somebody's 
head!” 

A beam of light was at once directed upon this object, 
and then it became evident that the officer had spoken the 
truth. 

Lying upon the top of the rubbish that remained was a 
human head. 

The hair, which was long and flowing, was matted 
together with blood, and indeed presented so horrible an 
appearance that we aro unable to describe it. 

Familiar as they were with terrible sights, the officers 
were quite appalled by this unlooked-for discovery. 

Before them was the ghastly, indubitable evidence of 
the perpetration of a foul murder. 

“ Don’t stand stock-still like that!” cried the officer 
assuming an angriness which he did not feel, in order 
that he might thereby conceal his own discomfiture— 
“ don’t stand stoek-stili like that, I say !” 

“ There’s been murder done here, sir!” said one. 

“It looks like it. remove the head carefully, and 
then search further among the rubbish.” 

This was a task that the officers did not seem to re¬ 
lish at all. 
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Notone ventured to move, but occupied themselves in 
glancing at tlieir commander. 

“Do you bear my orders?" he cried. “You, Johnson, 
move the head, and take charge of it.” 

It appeared that J ohnson was the name of the officer 
who happened to stand nearest. 

Ho did not dare to disobey the commands of his superior, 
though ho would gladly have done so. 

Advancing a couple of paces, he gently moved the re¬ 
pulsive-looking object, and as he did so, he said: 

“It’s a woman’s head!” 

a What does it matter whether it’s a man’s head or a 
woman’s? You scorn all of you to bo as frightened as 
though you wore children. Turn the heap over, I 
6ay!’’ 

This was done without any more ado, and in less than 
a moment the trunk was found. 

It bore no marks of mutilation, and, so far as could be 
seen at present, death seemed to have resulted from the 
severance of the head from the body. 

There was every indication, too, that'the unnatural deed 
had been committed recently. 

“ It’s a murder, safe enough!’’ said the chief officer. 
“ I didn’t think to make such a discovery as this when I 
entered the place; but certainly it seems just suited to 
the commission of such a crime.” 

To this all agreed, and such was the intense interest 
excited by tho affair that, for a little while, they were 
forgetful of the object which had brought them there at 
all. 

The one in command was tho first to recollect himself, 
and he said: 

“We have made discoveries enough for tho present. 
Let the rest be until daylight to-morrow. By searching 
carefully about, we shall probably find something that 
will enable us to identify tho murderer." 

“What shall wo do next, sir?” asked one. “It seems 
pretty certain that those we are in search of have not 
taken up their quarters here." 

“Assuredly they would not do so,” was the reply, “if 
they had any idea of this. Have you searched well 
about?” 

“ Yes, sir; but it is so confoundedly dark, and the place 
is full of odd nooks and corners.” 

“Well, some one must remain hero and watch the body, 
so as to prevent anything being disturbed, while we will 
go on with our search.” 

For this announcement tho police officers were quite 
prepared, since it was part of the usual routine of 
duty. 

But if the task of simply moving the head was so 
disagreeable to them, how much more so must be the 
prospect of sitting during the remainder of tho night 
keeping watch over the murdered remains. 

They all looked in each other’s faces doubtfully, each 
hoping in his heart that he should not be chosen for the 
duty. 

Tho one in command perceived the irresolution, and 
knew the cause of it, so he at onco proceeded to put an 
end to the affair. 

“You, Johnson,” he said, “since you have already 
removed the head, had better remain on guard. You 
understand what you are to do ?” 

Johnson was silent. 

“You will stay here," continued the officer, in a louder 
tone of voice, “ and see that no one touches this body or 
anything in the bam. In the morning you shall be re¬ 
lieved.” 

Johnson looked sullen and unwilling enough, but he 
Was obliged to submit. 

The others then moved off, in order to search the barn 
more thoroughly than they had yet done. 

Somehow or other they did not seem very well dis¬ 
posed for this service. Perhaps they shrank from ex¬ 
ploring tho gloomy recesses of the building from the fear 
that they might make soma other unpleasant discovery 
when they least expected it. 

They searched all round tho walls, and directed the 
beams of the lantern up among the timber supporting the 
roof, but they failed to catch sight of Wild and Mr. 
Noakes in their capital hiding-place. 

“It is perfectly certain that they are not here,” said 
the commanding officer at length, in a tone of decision. 
‘‘We must look further afield." 


“Are you going to leave me hero by myself, sir?”, 
asked Johnson, seeing that they were about to depart. 

“ You are not afraid, are you ?” 

“Well, no, sir—not exactly that. Nobody could say | 
that of me." 

“ What do you want, then ?” 

“ Shall you not leave mo with a light ?” 

“ You have your own lantern, have you not, and the 
means about you of igniting it?” 

Johnson was confused and silent, for in the alarm ho 
felt he forgot all about having a lantern. 

“ I have got my own lantern, sir, of course, only I 
didn’t know whether it was agreeable to you, sir, or not 
for me to light it.” 

“Oh yes—you can light it! You can make a fire, if 
you like, or do anything else in reason, only you must not 
move that body, or allow anyone else to touch it oven.” 

“Very good, sir! I know my duty, and I will try to 
do my best to perform it properly." 

“ That’s right! Good night!” 

“But, sir-” 

“ What now ?’’ 

“ I take it very hard to be kept here all by myself in 
this place, for of course I am done out of all chance of 
obtaining my share of the reward." 

“I can’t help that. Somebody must stay.” 

“ I know that.” 

“Very well, then, and wo may not catch Jonathan 
Wild after all.” 

Johnson did not say so, but he fervently wished that 
they might not. 

“Don’t be a fool, Johnson!” said the officer; “and 
mind that you keep things perfectly right; if you don’t 
you will find yourself in trouble.” 

“I would "much rather have a witness that all’s 
straightforward and proper on my part.” 

“ I can trust to you.” 

“ But then I think it is not right to put one man to a 
duty of this sort." 

“Well, if you are frightenod, Johnson, some]one shall 
stay with you.” 

Up to that minute Johnson’s companions had been en¬ 
joying their comrade’s position immensely, and congratu¬ 
lating themselves that they had been so fortunate as not 
to be chosen. 

Now their countenances changed. 

The officer glanced at them, and fixed his eyes on the 
one who seemed least desirous to slop. 

lie determined to make him, not only for the mere fun 
of the thing, hut because he only wanted to have with 
him in his expedition after Wild and Noakes courageous, 
well-tried men. 

“ Baker!” he cried. 

“Y—yes, sir!” 

“You will stop with Johnson and bear him company ! 
till morning. Go on with you!" 

Baker had not heart to attempt to make any] remon¬ 
strances, but sulkily obeyed. 

Finding that some one was about to share his solitude 
made a wonderful difference to Johnson. 

He brightened up exceedingly, and lighted bis 
lantern. 

The other officers then moved off once more, in tho 
hope of being able onco more to get upon the track of tho 
notorious thief-taker. 

As it was quite impossible for them to do this, there 
oeuld be little or no interest in detailing their proceedings, 
and so we will confine ourselves with what took place in 
the barn. 

Johnson sat himself down on the ground with his back 
to the body, and placed the lantern close by his side, with 
the door open, so that the beams might be diffused over 
as largo a space as possible. 

“ Come on, Baker, old fellow!” he said. “ Sit 
down ! Let us make ourselves as comfortable as we can ! 

It’s no good being miserable! Come along, old boy, and 
sit down!” 

“ You be d—d!” growled Baker. 

“ Now, don’t make things unpleasant!” continued 
Johnson. “ Why don’t you resign yourself to circum¬ 
stances, like I do? I always make up my mind to bo 
as comfortable as I can!” I 

“ It;s d—d easy for you to talk like that, you cowardly 
sneak!” rejoined Baker. “You are all right now, of 
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course. You were frightened to stop by yourself, and now 
you’ve got somebody with you you don’t care!” 

“It’s the way of the world!” said Johnson, philoso¬ 
phically. “ It’s no good being ill-tempered. I might just as 
well he one to grumble and growl myself, but I don’t.” 

“Well, I ain’t going to make matters pleasant with 
you—that’s flat! for I’m blowed if I should like to sit 
with my hack to a dead body like you are! flow do you 
know but what it might come to life again, or some- 
' thing ?” 

“ Pooh—pooh! Baker, yon are a fool! What harm 
can there be in sitting with your back to it ? It’s better 
than your face; and how could anybody come to life 
again after their head was off ?—just answer me that!” 

Although he spoke thus, Sir. Johnson took care to 
change his position, so that his siclo was turned to the 
corpse. 

“ Oh, it’s no concern of mine," growled Baker, pacing 
UP and down. “ I only said what I shouldn’t like to do. 
If there’s one thing I do hate, it’s dead bodies!” 

“So do I.” 

“ Give me a live man or a live woman,” said Baker, 
“ and I don’t care a pin’s head; but when it comes to 
bones and meat it’s horrid, and I can’t stand it!” 

“ Don’t talk in that awful way!” ejaculated Johnson, in 
a trembling voice. “It’s enough to mako anybody’s 
flesh crawl up and down on their bones!” 

“You be d—d!” retorted Baker. “You got me here, 
and I shall say what the devil I- like!" 


CHAPTER DXL. 

RELATES THE EXTRAORDINARY EVENTS WHICH TOOK 
TLACE IN THE RUINED BARN. 

Baker uttered these words in a tone of voice that plainly 
enough implied that he had mado up his mind to say 
as many disagreeable things as he possibly could. 

Johnson, however, having effected his purpose, exerted 
himself to get his companion in a better humour. 

“ Now, I say, Baker,” he cried, “ don’t make things so 
disagreeable. ‘You're in for it!” 

“Yes—thanks to you!” 

“We have been good friends hitherto,” continued 
Johnson, “ and I hope that this little affair won’t make 
any difference to the good feeling between us.” 

“ Oh, hold your d -d row !” exclaimed Baker, still 

unappeased, and striding up and down as he spoke. 

“ But won't it bo pleasanter to talk than be silent?” 
asked Johnson. 

“ What can we talk about, I should like to know ? You 
must be uncommonly fond of cold meat to keep so close to 
it as you do!” 

“Don’t—don’t!” cried Johnson. “Keep jour mouth 
shut if yon can’t say anything else but that!” 

“I will be even with you for this!” said Baker. “I 
will wait my time, and I will have you !” 

“ That isn’t right of you.” 

“ Yes, it is. Who the devil would like such a job as 
this ?” 

“ I don’t like it.” 

“But you might have put up with it, and not insist 
upon my losing my share of the reward.” 

“ It isn’t right of you to blame me. I didn't pick you 
out, Baker. I didn’t saj’, ‘Can Baker stop with me?’ 
IIow could I help your being chosen ? It might just as 
well have been some one else.” 

“And a d—d deal better, I should think!” 

“ I have got as much cause to grumble as you have, 
Baker. Come here, Baker, old fellow, and sit down, and 
let us make an end of our differences!” 

“ Sha’n’t!” 

Johnson uttered a sigh, and began fumbling about in 
his coat pocket in rather a furious manner. 

He was evidently trjdng to pull something out of a 
pocket in the skirt 3 of his coat, which fitted very 
tightly. 

The light of the lamp shining upon this object as he 
tugged awaj’ to get at it showed that it was a brown stone 
bottle with a cork in it. 

From tho exertion required to pull this bottle out, it 
was evident that much difficulty must have been found in 
thrusting it into it. 

Having nothing better to do, Baker, while pacing up 
and down, occasionally gavo a glance at hia companion, 


to see what he was about, and presently he became inte¬ 
rested—so much so, that his countenance began to 
assume quite a mollified expression. 

A grin of satisfaction announced the completion of 
Johnson’s efforts to pull the bottle out of his pocket. 

From its size, it was capable of containing consider¬ 
ably moro than a quart, and Baker, as be glanced at it—s 
though he pretended not to do so—considered it delight¬ 
fully suggestive of spirits. 

“It’s a jolly cold night, Baker!” said Johnson, moving 
away from the dead body. 

“I don’t know whether I liavo got any feet in my 
shoes or not!” was Baker’s expressive reply. 

“Ah! it is cold; and the worst of it is my clothes ain’t 
half dry, although we did take shelter from tho rain! 
How are you off in that respect, Baker?” 

“ Oh, don’t bother!” 

“ Very well—just as you like! Keep up being dis¬ 
agreeable if you prefer it! Perhaps, though, just for 
curiosity sake, you’d like to know what I was going to 
say, wouldn’t you ?” 

Baker uttered a growl, and left Johnson to interpret it 
either as an affirmative or as a negative, whichever ho 
thought proper. 

“I was going to say, then, Baker, that if you were as 
badly off from the wet and cold, and one uncomfortable 
thing and another, as I am, I’d ask you to have a pull at this 
bottle of old Jamaiky—it’s prime, it is! Talk about fires! 
why, what’s the good of a fire to keep you warm, I should 
like to knew, when you happen to have a bottle of old 
Jamaiky like this to swig at? I looks towards you, Baker 
—here’s your very good health !” whereupon Johnson put 
the stono bottle to ids lips. 

A gurgling sound followed, which made his companion’s 
mouth water. 

“Oh, my eyes!” said Johnson, at length removing tlio 
bottle and smacking his lips—“ that’s the sort of stuff, and 
no gammon! Why, dear me, I feel all over as warm as a 
toast!” 

Baker made no reply. 

Ho waited with tho hopo that his companion would 
renew his invitation. 

Ho was too proud to give way and ask, but ho resolved 
not to refuse a second time. 

“ You do look miserable, Baker, and that’s a fact!” ex¬ 
claimed Johnson, after a lengthy pause. “ I can’t bear to 
see j'ou so down in tho month and so wretched, while I 
feel so uncommonly jolly. Now, just try a drop o’ this, 
will j T ou ?—it’s prime.” 

“Well, I don’t mind if I do,” said Balter, with as¬ 
sumed reluctance. “ 1 must resign myself to stopping 
here, I suppose. I don’t see wlij' I should turn up my 
nose at a drop of good rum.” 

“Them’s my sentiments to a hair!” exclaimed John¬ 
son, emphatically. 

Without more ado, Baker seated himself by the side 
of bis companion, and took the stone bottle from his 
hands. 

“You always were a good sort of a fellow, Johnson, 
and many’s tlio time I said it! I said some hard things 
a little while back—but forget and forgive, you know! ” 

“Exactly! Take a good pull—don’t be afraid !” 

“ I won’t. Here’s to your good health, Johnson, old 
boy, and here’s hopin’ that somebody else’ll relieve us 
before long!” 

“Hear, hear!” 

Baker placed the bottle to his lips, and allowed the fiery 
contents to trickle down his throat. 

Before he had half satisfied himself, or, as he afterwards 
expressed himself, before he had well got the taste in his 
mouth, the profound silence that prevailed in the barn 
whenever the two officers ceased speaking was broken by 
a low, deep groan of a most unearthly character. 

Where it came from was hard to say. 

It seemed to fill tho whole interior of the building, and 
then to die away with a dismal cadence. 

During the continuance of this horrible sound, tho 
two officers sat still and rigid as though changed to 
stone. 

Baker still held the bottlo to liis lips; but he could 
not swallow, and the spirit trickled down his neck. 

As soon as the groan died away, he started up with a 
loud yell issuing from his lips. 

In liis confusion and terror ho dropped the bottle, which 
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! falling on the hard floor of tlio barn, was immediately 
broken into fragments, and the precious liquor was com¬ 
pletely lost. 

Johnson, too, sprang to his feet, but ho was so fright¬ 
ened that his legs refused to sustain his weight, so down 
ho went again at full length on his face. 

In his fall lie overturned the lantern, which, rolling 
away for a yard or two, beetime extinguished. 

A most profound darkness now reigued in the bam. 
Ilaker, although trembling all over, managed to stand. 
But another groan, of a character similar to the first, 
only rendered ten times more horrible by the darkness, 
came upon his ears. 

The partially-closed door was not far off, and lie made 
a desperate rush towards it, in the hope of getting clear 
of the building. 

But he caught his foot with great violence against the 
prostrate form of his companion, and down ho wont with 
a crash. 

lie was so terrified that he could not tell what it was 
he had tumbled over—he only knew that it was something 
soft. 

The next thought that occurred to him was that it was 
tlio headless body; and while this horrible idea com¬ 
pletely filled his mind, he felt himself suddenly seized 
with a dreadful clutch. 

That it might he his companion never onco occurred to 
him. 

Eut instead, ho made sure it was tho headless body of 
the murdered womau which had seized him. 

Surely if any thought was enough to drive him into 
madness that one was, and he struggled and fought liko 
a maniac. 

But the more he struggled, the tighter the grasp seemed 
to be. Endowed by terror with twice his usual strength, 
Baker still got closer to the door, dragging after him what 
he was firmly persuaded was tho dead body. 

At length he got near enough to the door to bo within 
the sphere of the moon’s rays, which still continued to 
pour down upon tho earth with undiminished brightness. 

So terrified was ho, however, and so convinced that his 
horrible surmise was correct, that, he did not dare turn his 
eyes in tho direction of the object he was dragging after 
him. 

The next moment, however, and when his alarm had 
reached its highest pitch, he heard a voice say : 

“ Oh, Baker—Baker, is that you ?” 

The voice was close at hand, and, of course, in a 
moment he recognised it as that of his companion, John¬ 
son. 

This encouraged him to turn round, and then tho first 
glaueo showed him how needlessly he had terrified him¬ 
self. 

It was his companion who was clinging to him in such 
a frantic manner, and not tho dead body. 

The reaction came at once. 

_ “Let go, you d—d fool!” he roared. “ What the devil 
did you lay hold of me in that way for?” 

As Johnson neglected immediately to comply with this 
demand, Baker raised his foot, and gave his companion 
a sharp kick. 

With a cry of pain, Johnson released his hold, and 
Baker bounded out into the moonlight like a shot. 

Grinning now with pain as well as terror, Johnson 
followed him with all the speed he was able to make. 

The cold night air revived both considerably, and, 
after a moment’s reflection, Baker came to the conclusion 
that the groan he had heard had been uttered by Johnson 
with the view of terrifying him. 

What led him to this supposition probably was the 
fact of his having found his companion clinging to him. 

Throwing off his terror in a moment, Baker turned 
round and said: 

“What an ass yon must bo to play me such a trick as 
that!” 

“ Trick as what ?” asked Johnson. 

“You know (1—d well what trick I mean! However, 
you have not got off quite so easily as you perhaps 
thought you should ! I rather think the bottle’s broke, 
or if it ain’t, all tho rum’s run out Ly this time, and how 
do you feel after that little saluto with my Loot, oh ? 
Don't you think you deserve it?” 

“ I think you’re a d—d fool,” retorted Johnson, “ and 
don’t know what you’re talking about! What did you 


want to make that hideous row for, whilo we were drink¬ 
ing ? I thought it was a groan !" 

This attempt to put the blame on his shoulders mada 
Baker in a furious passion. 

“ You’ll find it won’t do to play tricks with me, Mri 
Johnson. I know you’re fond of a practical joke, but you 
should he careful who you try them on with!” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“You know what I’m talking about. Why couldn’t 
yon let me drink my drop in peace, after I’d agreed to 
forgive you for your last scurvy trick, eh ?" 

“ How did I hinder you ?” 

“Why, by groaning in the way you did.” 

“I didn't!” 

“Now, don’t deny it. I’ve two minds now to pull off 
my coat and 6lip into you, and I’ll do it, too, if you say 
you didn’t groan again !” 

“Well, but, Baker, do listen to reason !’’ 

“ Reason bo d—d!” 

“ Then, of course, I’d better shut up. I wonder where 
my lantern is gone !” 

“ You’d better go and look. I’m not going to trouble 
about you any further, that’s fiat! I’m off at all risks, aud 
you can mind tho barn now by yourself!” 

“ No—no, Baker, don’t go—pray don’t go!” said Johnson, 
appealingly. “ Don’t go and leave me hero all by my¬ 
self !’’ 

“ I tell you I shall! When you get a good companion 
you don't know how to treat him, so I’m off, I tell you!” 

“ But think of the consequences!” 

“ Oh ! d—n the consequences !” 

With theso words, Baker struck the top of his hat a 
heavy blow, in order to fix it more firmly on his head, and 
with such good effect that tho brim came quite down to 
the bridge of bis nose. 

Then, in spite of the remonstrances of his companion, 
away he went across the meadow as fast as ever his legs 
could carry him. 

Johnson shouted after him until he was hoarse, and 
then he felt more than half inclined to follow his ex¬ 
ample. 

But ho could not forget that he had been left there upon 
a serious business, and lie knew that if anything happened 
to the dead body, he would be held responsible. 

Nor was he inclined to be heedless of all future conse¬ 
quences, for he had been in the service for a length of 
time, and was looking forward to promotion, while Baker 
was comparatively a new hand. 

Therefore, in a state of mind which cannot by any 
possibility be conceived, Johnson remained outside the 
barn, gesticulating in such a manner that had he been 
seen by anyone be would have been taken for a madman. 

“ I will keep watch,” at last he muttered, with chatter¬ 
ing teeth. “ It shall never be said that Johnson forgot 
his duty and deserted his post! I will watch, but it shall be 
outside. Oh, if morning would only come, how glad I 
should he ! And what a d —d fool Baker must have been 
to gave dropped the bottle! All the Jamaiky’s gone, I’ll 
wager my life ! Oh, if I only had a little drop! I do 
think I could manage it!” 


CHAPTER DXLI. 

IN WHICH THE OFFICIOUS SUCCEED IN EFFECTING A 
CAPTURE. 

Johnson glanced uneasily about him, but, time to his de¬ 
termination, stood close to the door of tho barn. 

But the rum kept making a deeper and deeper impres¬ 
sion on bis mind tho more he thought of it, and at last to 
such a pitch did it cavry him that he murmured aloud : 

“If—if I could only go in now and see ! Maybe there 
really is a little drop left—there might be; and if it was a 
spoonful, how 1 should enjoy it, to be sure! I never 
thought that old Jamaiky was half so good, and to think 
that I should have lost a whole quart of it, after only 
taking one sip myself! Oh, d—n Baker! I wish he’d 
never ha’ stopped!’’ 

The ofiicer fl was silent again, but not for long. 

He could not banish tho thought of the rum from his 
mind, and every moment he felt more and more tempted 
to run the risk of entering tho barn again. 

“ I wonder what that groan was, now ?” he asked him¬ 
self. “ Perhaps it was only Baker trying to frighten me: 
but thou I can’t abear a dead body. And yet, how could 
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a woman groan after her head was off ? It must lia’ been 
Baker. Anyhow, whether it was him or whether it 
wasn’t, I’d lia’ gone in if I'd only had my lantern with 
me. D—n Baker ! He’s not only spilt my rum, but put- 
my lantern out as well, and lacked it nobody knows 
where!” 

Johnson shook his head, and came to the conclusion 
that he was a deeply-grieved person indeed, and that 
Baker was neither more nor less than an atrocious mon¬ 
ster. 

“It seems quiet enough,” he ejaculated, at length. 

“ I don’t hear any groans now. I do believe it was 
Baker! I'd go in now without the lantern, if I could j 
only make sure there was ever such a little drop of old j 
Jatnaiky left,—d—d if I wouldn’t!” | 

It would have been a very aggravating thing for the 
officer to have made his way back into the ruined barn 
again, and then been unable to find a single drop of rum 
to reward him for his trouble; but his only chance was to 
go in and take the risk. 

No. 115.— Blueskin. 


This was what he evidently wished to do, and a fresh 
thought occurring to his mind, made him resulvo upon 
it. 

“If I could only have one drop of that dear old 
Jatnaiky, I wouldn’t care ! It ’ould make me so comfort¬ 
able that I could stop hero all night, and then, when they 
came here in the morning, and found me all by myself, 
wouldn’t Baker be in for it ?—and shouldn’t I be able to 
crow over him ? Rather ! Oh, I should, there’s no mis¬ 
take about that! Why, it will be almost as refreshing as 
a drop of the old Jamaiky!” 

Johnson rubbed his hands together, and, as his terror 
was rapidly subsiding, he really felt quite pleased. 

“ Oh lord !” ho said—“ I can picture them all now ! 
Of course*, they’ll come in the morning. It will be light 
then, and I shall be sitting down in the barn—for I don’t 
care for dead bodies by daylight—and they’ll come in, 
and I shall get up, and theyil say, 1 Is it all right, Johnson 
—no disturbance?’ 1 All right, sir,’I shall say—‘every¬ 
thing’s here just as you left it.' Aud then they’ll look round, 
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and they’ll say, 1 Where’s Baker ?’ Then won’t I try if I 
1 can put him in for a good thing ? What shall I say ? 1 

think the first thing I’ll say will be that he was frightened 
to stop, and ran away. I shall turn that matter aver in 
rny mind. Perhaps I shall think of an answer by morn¬ 
ing, and when they find Baker, won't he look more like a 
fool than ever he did in his life before?" 

Johnson rubbed his hands more briskly, and his whole 
countenance shone with anticipated delight to be derived 
from Baker’s discomfiture. 

“If I’d only got a drop of that Jamaiky to start with,” 
he said, “ I would make sure of promotion then. And as 
for Baker, he’d be nowhere ! If I’d got a drop of Jamaiky, 
d—n mo if I wouldn’t go in the barn again, and sit down 
where I was before, and keep watch ! I’d try to find the 
lantern ; and if I couldn’t, why, d—n me, I’d sit down in 
the dark 1” 

Higher and higher rose Johnson’s valour, but still he 
had not yet reached the point required to make him enter 
the bam. 

In order to screw up his courage, he had to go through 
several processes. 

First of all, lie blew his nose in a very defiant and 
trumpet-like manner. 

Then he fixed his hat firmly on his head, and but¬ 
toned his coat up close to the throat. 

All these were intended to be out ward aud visible signs 
of the amount of determination within. 

“Now I will go,” he said. “My old grandmother 
always said that, let things happen how they would, they 
always turned out for the best in the end. It’s mighty 
hard to see it sometimes, but I believe in it now, aud I 
shall always say the same thiug myself. Now, who would 
have guessed the consequences ? I shall be able to make 
sure of getting that promotion which I have been work¬ 
ing hard for for the last fifteen years. To-morrow will 
see me a happy man. Here goes to keep watch, and now 
I feel that I don’t care a <1—n whether I can find the 
lantern or have a drop of old Jamaiky or not—no, I don’t, 
but I’d rather. However, here goes !” 

All this time, Johnson had kept his back to the door of 
the barn, close to which he stood. 

But as he uttered these last words, he turned round 
very suddenly upon his heels, in order that his courage 
should not have time to evaporate. 

He was aliont to make a speedy rush into the barn, 
possibly for tho self-same reason, when all at once ho 
| stopped, and an unearthly, gasping shriek camo from his 
j throat. 

j His eyeballs glared, and his hair fairly stood on end, 

| notwithstanding the tightness with which he had fixed 
j his hat on his head. 

! During the time ho was giving utterance to the shriek, 
j he stood fixed and immovable close to the threshold of the 
barn door, in an attitude of tho utmost fright. 

! But as soon as the sound ceased, he turned round and 
j darted away with the speed of a hunted hare, although 
j his knees knocked together in a manner that threatened 
j every moment to bring him to the ground. 

A horrible sight had met his eyes when ho was about 
to rush into the barn. 

Standing just on the other side of the threshold, and 
! fully revealed by the rays of the moon, which shone upon 
j it with a ghastly and hideous glare, was the body of the 
j woman that ho had been appointed to watch over. 

! It had a horribly lifelike appearance, and it seemed as 
! though the headless trunk was about to rush forth and 
• seize him, while at the same timo another low, unearthly 
groan, similar in cadence to that which had so startled 
and frightened himself and his companion, came again 
upon his ears. 

1 Who can wonder that, coming thus upon such an un- 
i expected and frightful sight, the officer should first have 
! been terrified by fear, and then have darted away from 
‘ the spot as though pursued by a legion of demons ? 

He was perfectly blind to everything in his path, and 
rushed on at random. 

' Coming to a ditch, ho fell into if, and was in an instant 
! covered with mud and dime, and drenched to the skin. 

Extreme fear, however, made him scramble up and 
: foreo his way through the prickly hedge beyond, and re¬ 
gardless of the havoc the thorny points made in his skin 
and his apparel. 

The truth of the old proverb which warns us not “ to 


reckon our chickens before they are hatched,” was 
forcibly manifested in the case of Johnson, the police 
officer. 

He counted a little too surely upon what was going to 
happen, never dreaming that anything could happen to J 
cause him to quit his post with so much abruptness. 

On he Went across another meadow, and then he heard 
a tremendous shout. | 

He almost fancied it was a call to stop, but he never for 
a moment dreamt of obeying any such command. 

On the contrary, he increased his speed, and flow over 
the grass at an amazing rate. 

In a very little while, however, there came upon his 
ears another sound, which alarmed him more than 
ever, t 

This was neither more nor less than the hasty tramp¬ 
ling of feet. 

Never doubting but that he was pursued by the 
horrible headless figuro ho had seen on tho threshold of 
the barn, the officer did not think it worth his while to 
turn his head, but ran madly on. 

Oonveniently across his path lay a fallen tree, which 
had been struck by tho lightning during the late storm, 
and violently pulled up by the roots. 

There it lay, a charred and splintered fragment of 
wood. 

Still blind to everything in his path, Johnson rau on as 
though his life depended upon his reaching that tree in 
the smallest possible amount of time. 

Comiug upon it suddenly, he struck his feet against it 
with a violence that can scarcely be imagined. 

Away he went, bead first, shooting over the slippery 
grass as though lie had been suddenly projected from a ! 
mortar. 

Before bo could fairly stop himself, and certainly before 
he was conscious of the accident that laid befallen him, 
be was seized by his pursuers. 

These consisted of the other members of the troop to 
which he belonged. 

Failing altogether to find tho least trace of Jonathan 
Wild anywhere in the vicinity, the one who had the com¬ 
mand ordered the chase to be abandoned. 

Not, however, until he had thoroughly satisfied himself 
that there was no chance of capturing the fugitives. 

Ho then gave the order to return to the barn with all 
possible speed, in order that they should make a closer 
search in it than they had hitherto done, for the impres¬ 
sion on his mind was that those he sought were some¬ 
where concealed iu it. 

It was while on their way to the barn that they saw 
the figure of a man running at full speed across a mea¬ 
dow. 

Finding that no notice was taken of their order to stop, 
except that the man ran rather faster than before, they 
gave immediate chase, which terminated in tho manner 
we have just described. 

They recognised their companion at a glance. 

By the time they had placed him on his feet, the chief 
officer arrived. 

“ Who have wo here ?” ho asked. 

“Johnson, sir.” 

“Johnson ?" he echoed, in tones of surprise, and 
scarcely able to believe his ears. “Imporsirie!” 

“ Look for yourself, sir,” said one of the officers, who 
kept Johnson prisoner. 

“ Turn him round to the light, then.” 

This was done. 

Tho recognition was then instantaneous, and the chief 
officer said, with a start of astonishment: 

“Johnson, what the devil brings you here ?” 

In reply, the terrified police ollicer rolled his eyes 
wildly, and nodded his head. 

“ Keep him safe prisoner!” said the chief officer. 
“Now, then, give an explanation, wilt you ?” 

Johnson certainly did try very hard to speak, but all his 
efforts went for nothing. 

He couldn’t conquer his terror, do what he would ; and 
even if ho had been able to use his voice, it is doubtful 
whether he could have explained properly what ho had 
seen. 

“ Excuse me, sir," said one of the officers- who held 
him by the sleeve and collar of bis coat—“ pxcuso me, 
sir, but-” 

“ Go on—why do you hesitatQ ; 
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j “ Well, sir, I rather think Johnson’s drunk, ’cause why ? 
he smells of rum.” 

“Oh, yes, he’s drunk—I can see that plain enough !” 
replied tho officer, as soon as this suggestion was started. 
“Put a pair of handcuffs on him, and bring him along to 
the bam—we can’t afford to lose our time by stopping 
here!” 

This order was carried out without the least compunc¬ 
tion on the part of Johnson’s brother officers. 

On the contrary, they rather rejoiced in it, as being a 
bit of sport. 

The prisoner made no resistance, but suffered himself 
to be leu passively elong. 

While the whole troop were thus on their way to the 
barn, Baker was approaching it in an opposite direction. 

He ran a long way after leaving Johnson in the deter¬ 
mined way he did. 

But at length, as he grew bodily exhausted by his ex¬ 
ertions, his mind became much calmer. 

The consequences of the rash step he had taken rushed 
upon him in quite an overwhelming flood, and as he 
dwelt upon them, his pace rapidly slackened itself from a 
ran to a trot, from a trot to a walk, and at last he came to 
a full stop. 

“D—n Johnson!” he said, at last, with great em¬ 
phasis, and smacking one hand upon the other as he 
spoke. “ I wish he’d been at the very devil beforo he 
spoke! He’s been the means of doing me out of my share 
of the reward, and caused me to make a fool of myself! 
D—n Johnson!’’ 

Baker smacked his hands together again, and oh, how 
he wished he had Johnson’s head within his reach! 

“lean see his little game,” he continued—“I should 
be blind if I couldn’t! lie thought of frightening me by 
groaning in that hideous manner while I was busy drink¬ 
ing ! Oh, curses! I must go back, and yet he'll laugh 
at me when I get to tho barn! Well, I only hope he 

I does. that’s all! H he does, I’ll punch his d—d head!” 
Whereupon, one hand was dashed into the other with 
more violence than before. 

“I’m off!—I’ll go back ! The worst of it is, he’ll have 
the laugh at me. And perhaps, if 1 do go back, I shall 
be the moans of doing him out of that little appointment 
he’s been so anxious to get for such a long while. I’ll go, 
and if I’m not down upon him for this trick sooner or 
later, my name’s not Enoch Baker!” 

After thus deciding the point in his mind, Baker wended 
his way towards the bam. 

If he had looked straight across the meadows, he would 
have seen the other officers coming; but he was so in¬ 
tent upon making straight for the barn door, and con¬ 
sidering what he should say that would have the effect 
of extinguishing Johnson if that individual opened his 
mouth, that he never once turned his eyes in that direc¬ 
tion. 

As soon as he got round the corner to the front of the 
barn, he ejaculated: 

“ Oh, d—n him! Ho’s inside, making himself comfort¬ 
able, no doubt! I wish I could frighten him—but 
no, I won't be guilty of one of his tricks! I’ll call him!” 

Baker carried this resolve into execution, of course 
without producing the slightest effect, for at that moment 
Johnson was being led by both shoulders across the next 
meadow. 

“Oh, he’s hiding!” said Baker, after a few minutes’ re¬ 
flection. “ What a nuisance tiio fellow is ! It I could 
but find out just where ho is hiding, wouldn’t I servo 
him out! Johnson!” he cried, raising his voice, “if you 
don't come out and show your nose this very minute,'I’ll 
punch your head the next time I come across you !’’ 

This threat had no effect, and then, happening to turn 
round, what should Baker sec hut tho whole troop of 
officers approaching. 

“Oh, hero they come!” he exclaimed. “ I wonder if 
they have caught Jonathan Wild ? I do believe they 
have caught one of ’em, any way, for I can see there’s a 
prisoner. Oh, d—n it, it’s a case with my share of tho 
5 reward, I’m afraid !” 

This was a bitter pill for Baker to swallow, but pre¬ 
sently be seemed to get it down, for be added : 

“ Uon’t I hope old Johnson is up to some trick or other 1 
If he is, won’t he look like a fool when the chief officer 
' comes? I won't say a word! He shaVt know of their 
approach by me telling, I’ll take good care! Perhaps he’s 


hiding himself up in some corner, and the moment any j 
one enters, he will shout and jump out! Oh, I shall gut i 
the best of the villain yet 1” 

That Baker would do this seemed very probable, though j 
the mauner in which he was to obtain his revenge never 
once entered Baker’s mind. 

Tho police officers were now very close to the barn, , 
and tho next moment they all drew up in front of tho 
door. ' 


CHAPTER DXLII. 

JONATHAN WILD IS FRUSTRATED IN HIS ATTEMPT TO 
LEAVE THE BARN. 

No doubt tho reader already attributes the cause of the 
officers’ alarm to Jonathan Wild. 

Such was the case. 

When the officers entered the barn, he could not havo 
been human if ho had not felt to a great extent tho 
perilous nature of his situation. 

All depended upon the excellence of his place of con¬ 
cealment ; if he was discovered, it would be all over with 
him—there was no retreat. 

But if Jonathan Wild felt all this, how much stronger 
must have been tlid impression produced upon his less 
courageous companion, Mr, Noakes 1 

It was most fortunate that tho walls of the barn were 
stout and strong. 

If they had not been, the violent mauner in which the 
poor Governor trembled would havo shaken them to the 
foundation. 

It was also fortunate that he had wedged himself in so 
tightly, or in bis terror he might have made some move¬ 
ment that would have attracted tho attentiou of the 
police officers. 

All passed off well, however, though tho fugitives re¬ 
mained in a terrible state of suspense while the officers 
were searching about in the barn. 

At first Jonathan hailed tho discovery of tho murdered 
woman with satisfaction, because he thought it would be 
the means of diverting tho attention of his pursuers. 

Undoubtedly it had this effect, but bo was ready to 
gnash his teeth with rage when he heard the chief officer 
issue the instructions for Johnson to remain on guard. 

He began to resign himself to despair when the second 
officer was appointed to stay. lie had hoped that the 
officers, when they had searched the barn, would have 
gone away. 

If they had done this, he would have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of leaving, or ho might have deemed it advisable 
to remain in his hiding-place some hours longer, because, 
after having searched it, the officers would nut suspect 
his presence in the barn. 

Now, however, the case was entirely altered, and he 
found himself in about as dangerous a fix as he had ever 
been in during the whole course of his life. 

While the two officers remained on guard it was quito 
impossible for biin to leave, and bow long they would re¬ 
main was more than he could tell. 

The body might not be mored until it bad been seen j 
by the jury. ? 

If this should happen, starvation and thirst would 
compel them to come down. 

Or, what was still more probable, if they remained 
until morning, when the interior of the barn was fully 
illuminated by the daylight, there was a strong probability 
that tho officers gazing around would discover some 
token of their presence. 

All these thoughts pressed very heavily upon Jonathan 
Wild. 

When he saw by wliat an accumulation of difficulties 
ho was surrounded, ho was almost ready to abandon the 
idea of making any further resistance. 

Presently, however, when the officers had departed, 
leaving only two of their number behind, the thief-taker’s 
spirits began to revive. 

lie had extricated himself from so many perilous posi¬ 
tions when his escape seemed as much out of tho question 
as it did at the present moment, that ho felt a great deal 
of confidence in liis own powers. 

He could not help listening to the conversation of the 
two officers. 

It was possible that something might be dropped by 
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' one or both of thorn that ho would bo itblo to avail him¬ 
self of iu some way or other. 

He experienced great pleasure in listening to the 
wrangling that at first took place between them, and it 
was then that the idea occurred to him of taking ad¬ 
vantage of it. 

Afterwards, when he noticed how easily frightened 
Johnson was, Wild cudgelled his brains to find a means by 
which ho could avail himself of the circumstance. 

lie was yet undecided when ho found tho two men 
began to make friends with one another. 

This was what he least of all desired ; but, in spite of 
all his mental efforts, he could think of no other mode by 
which to effect his purpose than that of giving utterance 
to a low, smothered groan. 

This was an experiment attended with a very con¬ 
siderable amount of risk. 

Should the officers be proof against such a sound, or 
should they be able to determine the precise sourco from 
which it emanated, ho might make up his mind to be 
discovered. 

A consideration of this induced him to take advantage 
of the time when a slight noise was produced by the 
Jamaica gurgling down Baker’s throat. 

Placing his lips rather close to the thatch, Jonathan 
Wild uttered a groan, tho effects of which we have 
already described. 

Owing to his singular position, tho sound seemed to 
ascend to the highest point of the roof, and then to 
descend, filling the whole building in such a manner as to 
make it difficult, if not impossible, to say from what 
corner it came, or whether from above or below. 

Although the groan was attended with such beneficial 
results, Jonathan Wild broke out into a cold sweat, for 
the thought had all at once occurred to him that Mr. 
Noakes might be as much terrified by the groan as tho 
officers, and, under the inlluence of fear, either do or say 
something that would attract the notice of his foes. 

And, indeed, tho thief-taker had good cause to be 
alarmed upon this point. 

Had it been possible for the Governor to move, he cer¬ 
tainly would have done so, for the hideous groan almost 
terrified him to death. 

But, as lie was wedged in between the top of the wall 
and the thatch of the roof, he was unable to stir hand or 
foot. 

Then be tried to scream, or groan, or, at any rate, to 
give utterance to a cry of some sort; but terror seemed 
to freeze up all bis faculties. 

He opened his mouth widely, but no sound—not even a 
whisper—issued from it. 

Finding his companion was silent, and scarcely know¬ 
ing tho cause, Jonathan Wild began to breathe more 
freely. 

The effects of this groan have already been described 
at full length. 

It succeeded a thousand times better than Jonathan ever 
expected or hoped it would; and when he saw tho two 
officers at length get outside the building, he was ready to 
give vent to his delight by a triumphant shout. 

Prudence, however, restrained this manifestation. 

By listening intently, ho managed to overhear tho 
greater part of tho altercation that took place between 
Johnson and Baker while they were in the open air. 

Ho ascertained that the latter had fled, and rejoiced 
accordingly. 

Still, he was disappointed, for after the terror the pair 
had shown, he had made sure that they would both have 
taken to their heels, and never ventured to come near the 
barn for a length of time. 

Moving himself slightly from his position, in order to 
get closer to his companion, Jonathan Wild said, in a 
taint whisper—so faint that it could not possibly reach the 
ears of Johnson, who was busy communing with himself 
outside: 

“ Noakes—Noakes!” 

The Governor endeavoured to reply. 

But his tongue clung to the roof of" his month, and had 
his lifo depended upon it, he could not have uttered a 
syllable in reply. 

“ Noakes !” said Wild again, a little louder than before, 
“ I don’t know whether you are silent because you are 
afraid to reply; but if you can hear what 1 say, remain 
where you are.” 


That, Jonathan was about to leave him was more than 
Mr. Noakes could endure, and so his tongue was re¬ 
leased. 

“ What is it you want, Mr. Wild ?” he asked. 

“Oh, so you have found your tongue at last, have 
you ?" 

‘•Yes.” 

“Don’t speak so loud—you’ll have that fool outside 
hear you ! Don’t raise your voice above a whisper.” 

“ Do you want mo for something, Mr. Wild ?” asked 
tho Governor. 

“ Have you heard what has been going on below so 
lately ?” 

“ Yes, and am almost frightened to death !” 

“ Bah! The danger now is over, or nearly so! Do you 
understand what has taken place ?” 

“ 1 think so.” 

“Don’t you think that groan was very effective?” 

“Very—did you hear it ?” 

“ Bather, I think! Were you not aware it came from 
my lips ?” 

“No.” 

“ Well, it did; but I must he quick—listen!” 

“ I am listening.” 

“ That’s well, then. I have succeeded in my intention, 
which, as of course you must ho aware, was to drive 
those two officers away from the barn, in order that wo 
might make our escape from it.” 

“ Are we not safe here ?” 

“No—we shall be found as soon as ever it is daylight! 
They cannot fail then to seo us from below. However, 
your best plan is to lie still just where you are." 

“ But where are you going?” 

“ Only down on the floor, just to givo my friend out¬ 
side a little extra fright! I think I shall be able to scare 
him away, and then we must take the opportunity to slip 
out immediately!” 

“Perhaps I can help'you, Mr. Wild. Let mo come 
down.” 

“Very well, do so, but make no sound.” 

With some difficulty Mr. Noakes released himself from 
his uncomfortable position, and followed the thief-taker 
on to the beam. 

They then dropped as swiftly as they could on to the 
floor of the barn. 

“Remain where you are, Noakes,” said Wild, “and 
leave the rest to me. If you look out, yon will see what I 
am going to do.” 

Jonathan did not wait to hear the reply made by his 
companion, for time was precious, and he was anxious to 
get out of the barn. 

The idea which had occurred to the thief-taker was 
truly a horrible one, and almost any other person, less 
brutalised than himself, would have shrunk from adopting 
such a means to scare away the officer. 

Without the least compunction or hesitation, Jonathan 
Wild crept across the barn to that corner of it where tho 
murdered remains lay. 

He could not seo with any distinctness, and so was 
obliged to rely chiefly upon his sense of touch. 

As he had noticed the spot where the dead body was 
found, he had but little difficulty in reaching it. 

Stooping down, he took hold of the headless body and 
dragged it across tho floor of tho barn. 

Mr. Noakes could not for the life of him imagine what 
Wild was about, and he strained his eyes to the utmost in 
the hopo of being able to pierce the gloom. 

It was only a second or so before Johnson turned 
round, after having mado up his mind to re-enter tho 
barn, that Jonathan Wild arrived near tho threshold with 
his ghastly burden. 

Ho placed the corpse in an upright position—that is to 
say, standing on its feet—while he placed himself behind 
it, and thus preserved it in an erect posture, and at tho 
same time secured himself from observation. 

Some time having elapsed since the storm cleared off, 
the moon’s position had slightly changed. 

Still her beams fell with full force upon the ground just 
over the threshold of the barn. 

It will be easily understood how vivid this apparition 
would appearto Johnson, the police officer, when ho turned 
round so suddenly ami beheld it. 

It produced scarcely less effect upon Mr. Noakes, upon 
whom tho sight came quite as unexpectedly. 
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The Governor, however, did not manifest his terror by 
shouting aloud, but his senses deserted him, and he fell 
down at full length. 

The extraordinary effects produced by his former groan 
induced Jonathan to repeat it. 

With what success we have already seen. 

With such a horrible sight before his eyes, and such a 
horrible sound ringing in his ears, who cau wonder 
that Johuson should have run on so blindly aud so heed¬ 
lessly ? 

Generally, Jonathan Wild dealt in a very summary 
way with anything that had ceased to be of service to 
him. 

The dead body was no exception. 

As soon as the officer fled, he flung it carelessly to one 
side, and hastened to the door. 

Johnson was already a long way off, and, chuckling to 
himself with the satisfaction he felt at having succeeded in 
dispersing the two officers, Jonathan called aloud upon 
his companion. 

He believed no time was to be lost, and that the sooner 
they quitted that place, the bettor it would be for 
them. 

No response was made to his call, owing to the Governor 
having swooned. 

Furious with rage, Jonathan at length discovered him, 
and dealt poor Mr. Noakes two such violent kicks in tho 
ribs^that he opened his eyes at once. 

“Get up, you infernal idiot!” roared Wild. “ Get 
up, I say! What did you want to lie down like that 
for? A\’hy didn’t you answer me when I called to 
you ?” 

Mr. Noakes sat up in a very undignified manner, and 
rubbed his head with a puzzled expression. 

“ Get up,” said Wild, “ and lot’s leave this place! If we 
are not off at once, we shall have these police ollicers back 
again. They will get the better of their fright, and then 
we shall bo worse off than ever, because their suspicions 
will be aroused then!” 

Mr. Noakes got up on his feet, though not without some 
trouble, for tho two kicks in tho ribs that Wild had given 
him caused him intense pain whenever he drew his 
breath. 

Seizing him by the coat, Jonathan again hurried to the 
door of the barn. 

Taking care not to expose any part of his person to the I 
rays of the ruoon more than he could help, in case any of 
his foes should by chance bo near enough to perceive 
him, he took a hasty and scrutinising glance everywhere 
around. 

As before, the whole face of the country was bathed 
in moonlight, but not one of the police officers could be 
seen. 

“Now then, come on!” said Wild. “We must seize 
this favourable opportunity!” 

“ Are you sure no one is in sight, Mr. Wild ?” 

“ Of courso I am, stupid! If I was not, do you think I 
should venture forth ?” 

Thus rebuked, Mr. Noakes became silent. 

“ I would give no small trifle if a cloud would cover tho 
moon for a little while! Curse it! What a nuisance it is! 
I don’t want tho moon to shine!” 

Speaking these words in snarling tones, Jonathan 
Wild passed out of the barn, dragging his companion with 
him. 

As soon as ever he gained the angle of the building he 
stopped and had another look. 

He was lucky in having taken this precaution, for a 
human form, and, as he believed, a police officer, was 
making his way towards the barn in a direct lino. 

Seeing this, Jonathan hastily drew back and crept 
round to the other side. 

In this quarter there was no one to be seen, so he turned 
the corner without hesitation. 

It so happened that the shadow of the building lay in 
this direction, and concealed the forms of the fugitives ad¬ 
mirably. 

Beyond that shadow the grass in the meadow seemed 
like liquid silver, aud Jonathan was frightened to venture 
across it, for he knew that his form would be visible from 
an immense distance. 

While he stood still hesitating, the police officer—for 
such he was, and no other than Baker—reached the door 
of the barn, where he stopped. 


Jonathan was now afraid to. move lest he should be ' 
heard. 

Suddenly, however, he felt his companion clutch him by 
the arm, and, turning round, saw him pointing across tho 
meadow. 

Following the direction of his finger, which pointed to 
the course that Johnson had taken in his precipitate 
flight, tho thief-taker percoived the whole troop of police 
officers returning direct to the barn. 

His heart sank within him, and he felt quite unable to 
decide what he should do. 

CHAPTER DXLIII. 

THE TWO OFFICEllS ENDEAVOUR TO EXPLAIN TIIE MYSTERY, 
BUT ONLY MAKE IT MORE PROFOUND. 

Concealed in tho deep shadow that the moon cast on one 
side of tho barn, Jonathan Wild and Mr. Noakes over¬ 
heard all that took place. 

They pressed themselves against the darkened wall as j 
closely as they could, in the hope of being able to escape 
the observation of the officers. 

Still, it was not without tho greatest uneasiness that 
they watched the rapid and certain approach of their deadly 
foes. 

The officers came nearer and nearer, and each step 
they took increased the danger and difficulty of Wild’s 
position. i 

Although well aware of this, he did not dare to move a 
step. 

While he had the courage and presence of mind to stand 
perfectly still, thcro was just a baro possibility of his re¬ 
maining unseen. 

On the contrary, if he ventured to move, and once got 
within the sphere of the moon’s rays, the officers would 
immediately perceive him, and then ho would bo placed 
more desperately than ever. 

Moreover, he would bo in pistol-shot of his foes. 

He was no stranger to tho orders they had received, 
and be easily understood that they would avoid all the 
trouble they could by taking the advantage of slaying him 
first and making him prisoner afterwards. 

Although half stupified with fear, and deprived of 
the proper use of his senses, even Mr. Noakes could 
not fail to comprehend the necessity of remaining immov¬ 
able. 

The few words which Baker had uttered sufficed to let 
Jonathan know the precise state of affairs, and he could 
not help feeling an amount of exultation upon finding that 
he had been the means of discomfiting two of his enemies, 
although the meanest of them. 

When the officers stopped before the barn door in the 
manner we have previously described, Jonathan > 
listened with considerable interest to all that took 
place. 

He felt rath#r more at ease than he had done a moment 
before, for while the police ofllcers retained their pre¬ 
sent position they could not by any possibility catch 
sight of that side of the building upon which he was 
standing. 

Had there been a chance, he would have stolen away, 
but, in the hope that a better opportunity would quickly 
present itself, he remained. 

When Baker saw his companions with a prisoner, 
he made certain it was either Jonathan Wild or Mr. 
Noakes. 

What words can possibly express his surprise when he 
found, so far from it being either of those individuals, it 
was no other than his companion Johnson ? 

He rubbed his eyos and fancied himself under tho in¬ 
fluence of a dream. 

A second glance, however, convinced him that his eye¬ 
sight had not deceived him. 

There stood Johnson, with a police officer on each side 
of him, and with a pair of handcuffs clasping his wrists. 

At first he was quite at a loss to understand how it 
could possibly happen that Johnson was a prisoner, but 
at the same time the idea struck him that he might be re¬ 
venged in good earnest. 

Can the reader imagine tho mortification of Johnson . 
j when he heard the chief officer say to Baker: 

“ Oh, you’re at your post, I seo! Pray, what the devil 
is the meaning of all this ?" 

“All what, sir?” 
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“Why, can’t you see there’s Johnson a prisoner ? Why 
has ho left you, ami why are you on the outside of the 
barn ?” 

Johnson had by this time rocovored in a very great de¬ 
gree from his fright. 

He was not a little surprised to see Baker standing near 
the door; but, ever suspicions and fancying something or 
other, the notion entered his head that his second fright 
was dun to Baker, who must have crept into the barn 
uuperceived by him. 

A moment’s consideration made him think that he could 
see the whole ramification of a plot before him, the 
object of which was neither more nor less than to hinder 
his promotion to the post ho had so long burned to 
occupy. 

Ho made up his mind that Baker would take the utmost 
advantage of the situation. 

Then, in accordance with the mode of revenging him¬ 
self upon which ha had decided, the words Baker spoke 
served to convince Johnson more and more that the 
plot he suspected was really and actually in existence. 

Baker was ready-witted enough, but ho could not 
decide all in a moment what his first answer should be. 

In an impatient and angry tone, the chief officer said 
again: 

“Whattho devil is the meaning of all this? Why 
don’t you answer me ? Why are you cn the outside of 
the barn ? You ought to be inside!” 

“ I know I ought, sir,’’ said Baker, in a very humble 
voice, and with a low bow. “ I hope you'll excuse me for 
being where I am, but I can give you a good reason for 
it!” 

“Do so, then, and don’t be so damnably long-winded !” 

“ Well, sir, I don’t like to say it, but it’s the truth never¬ 
theless !’’ 

“ What’s the truth?” 

“ Why, sir, the reason why I came to the door was, that 
I might look for Johnson.” 

Hearing these words, Johnson ground his teeth in such 
a furious manner that the two officers who held him 
looked quite seared. 

“To do what?" asked the chief officer, in the utmost 
surprise. 

“ To look for Johnson, sir!” 

“ But wliat business had ho to leave his post ?” 

“ Must I make a clean breast of the whole matter from 
first to last, sir ?” asked Baker. “ I should bo glad to do it, 
I can assure you, for it would take a great weight off ray 
mind." 

“Yes, by all means, Baker! Just tell us all about 
it.” 

“Thankyou, sir, I will.” 

“ Perhaps you wouldn’t object to hear a word or two 
from me ?” said Johnson, with difficulty subduing his 
voice sufficiently to speak. , 

“ Your turn will como next. Don’t you see I am 
speaking to Baker? Wliat right have you to interrupt 
me ?” 

Johnson poured out a string of curses under his voice, 
and the officer continued : 

“You, Baker, being evidently at your post, and doing 
your duty, have a right to be heard first, so please to 
make a clean breast of the affair in as few words as you 
possibly can.” 

“ I will, sir. I am rather sorry to say it. In tlio first 
place, Johnson was awfully frightened.” 

“Frightened of what ?” 

“ Being in tlio barn, sir, and that’s why he asked yon to 
let some one stay with him. Don’t you remember you 
told him to keep guard by himself, and he asked you for 
some one to keep him company !” 

“ Of course ho did, and J chose him for the duty because, 
as he was an old and tried hand, and anxious to rise, 1 
thought I would give him a chance for promotion.’' 

That was gall and wormwood to Johnson, and oh, how 
he cursed hitnself for having been such a fool as to have 
asked for a companion. 

Had he remained by himself, all would have been well, 
and he would have attained his desire. 

Now, so far from being any nearer, he was further off 
than over. 

Up to that moment ho had always been respected and 
thought much of, and now he was in disgrace. 

But the conviction settled more strongly than over in 


his mind that Baker, and Baker only, was tko cause of 
hi3 misfortune. 

It was Baker who had crept back into the barn and 
given him a second and more dreadful fright thau the 
first. 

In his own breast he bitterly vowed revenge. 

In the meanwhile, Baker, actuated by very similar feel¬ 
ings, went on with his tale to the officer. 

“ After you had gone a little wliile, sir, wo were 
talking about one thing and another, and Johnson, lie 
acted quite like a crocodile, he did! I never suspected 
his designs for a moment, but they soon became clear 
enough!” 

“Designs?” asked the officer. “What do you mean? 
Shall I ever get to the bottom of this ?” 

“I hope so, sir; and I hope you’ll see me righted, for, 
at all risks, I have stuck to my post." 

“ So you have. Go on.” 

“ Well, sir, Johnson tried to frighten me.” 

• “ What rubbish ! I am surprised at an old hand like 
you being up to such tricks!” said the officer, angrily. 

“ This is how he did it, sir! He gave me a bottle of rum 
and invited mo to drink, and as I was very cold, and my 
clothes wore wet, aud as I thought it wouldn’t be any 
barm just to have a little drop, and I never intended to 

drink above a mouthful-” 

“There, there—stop! Don’t occupy my time with 
making your excuses! He offered you ruin, and you 
drank some of it! What next?” 

“ The very first drops, sir, was trickling down my throat 
—I'll take my davv I hadn’t liad a tea-spoonful—when, 
all of a sudden, Johnson gave a most awful groan! It 
seared me, and I couldn’t help it! I jumped up aud ran 
to the door in my fright, but as soon as I smelt fresh air 
I was all right again!” 

“What did Johnson do?” 

“ Why, he pretended to be frightened himself, and 
seemed very much vexed to find 1 stood it so coolly, for 
what he intended to do was to frighten me away, so that 
he could represent to you that I was a coward and afraid 
to stop, and by being here bimself, and keeping every¬ 
thing square, would be able to get liis promotion !” 

“But what did Johnson run away for?” asked the 
chief officer. “I am beginning to have my doubts of you, 
Baker! What you're telling me sounds very much like a 
made-up, cock-and-bull^sort of tale! Perhaps you can 
explain youia •!{ ?” 

Baker scratched his head, for he hardly knew how to 
get over his difficulty. 

But his invention, which had assisted him so far, did not 
desert him, and, with a scarcely perceptible pause, ho 
said: 

“Why, sir, Johnson pretended to be frightened himself 
when lie got outside, so that I shouldn’t be suspicious of 
him ; and be said be didn’t care for any consequences, but 
he wasn't going to gtop in a place where there was a dead 
body groaning, and so lie ran away.” 

“Oh, pooh! stuff!” said the officer; “you must not 
expect me to believe such rubbish as that. I fancy that 
the two of you are such horriblo liars that I shall never 
get to the root of the matter.” 

The tide now seemed turning in Johnson’s favour, arid 
that individual brightened up accordingly. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he said, with the greatest humility, 
“but you haven’t heard my side of the story yet. I 
think you are rather too hard on me. I’ll take my oath 
that what Baker has said is a lie from beginning to end; 
but you haven’t heard my version.” 

“The conduct of the pair of you id very suspicious; 
and if 1 find anything wrong, or different to what it was 
when I left the barn, I shall take you both prisoners, and 
hold you responsible. As for you, Baker, it's absurd to 
suppose that Johnson should ruu away. What object 
could lie have?” 

“ H you’d allow mo to explain, sir, I could tell you in 
a moment. Johnson only pretended to run away. Ho 
thought if ho rail away, I didn’t dare stop by myself, and 
that I should run away too, and then he could como back; 
bnt he made a mistake, for though I didu’t go back iuside, 
I stood by the door all tlio while.” 

“Sir,” said Johnson, “I hope you’ll do me the justice 
to hear what I have to say. All that Baker has been tell¬ 
ing is a parcel of d-d lies, and I’ll prove it 

“ I don’t intend to hear any more of the affair: ’ said th< 
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chief officer, in a positive tone of voice, “so it’s useless 
fot yon to say another word! Baker, until this is cleared 
up, consider yourself in enstody ; and, as I said before, if 
I lind that a single thing has been disturbed inside, you 
will both have to answer for it! Follow me into the 
barn!” 

With these woms, the officer, with a great deal of 
indignation in his looks and manner, stalked through the 
doorway, followed closely by his men. 

As soon as he got inside, the officer trod upon some¬ 
thing that threw him down. 

A "frightful yell came from his lips, and he made the 
most desperate efforts to rise. 

“Alight—a light!” he shrieked. “D—n you all! A 
light! You shall suffer for this pretty smartly!” 

By the time the officer rose to his feet, a lantern was 
lighted, and by the aid of its beams he took a good look 
about him. 

The first thing he saw was the dead body lying not far 
from the door, and he gave a sickening shudder at the 
thought of having fallen down upon anything so loath¬ 
some. 

He turned fairly black in the face with rage, and he ex¬ 
claimed : 

“ Oho, Baker and Johnson, this is your little game, is it ? 
You have been up to your larks, but I’ll d—d soon let 
you know that I am not to be played with ! If you think 
you’ve got hold of a fool, you’re mistaken! You shall 
suffer for this! I can give my account of the affair! 
You shall both be dismissed from the service, and be 
treated to an extra triilo in the shape of a few months’ 
imprisonment! Oh, curse you both! But I’ll wager my 
head against a brass nail that you don't play me a trick 
again! Handcuff both the villains, and keep ’em 
secure!” 

The chief officer was in such a state of rage that for some 
time he scarcely knew what he was about. 

The sight of tho two delinquents securely handcuffed 
had a soothing effect upon his system, and as his thoughts 
returned to their proper channel, ho remembered the sus¬ 
picion that had found a place in his mind just before bis 
extraordinary encounter with Johnson. 

“I’ll have this place searched thoroughly!” ho ex¬ 
claimed. “Light all your lanterns, and pry into every 
corner! It’s my belief that those we want are concealed 
somewhere close at hand !” 

The summary manner in which their chief had dealt 
with Baker and Johnson produced a great increase in the 
submission of his men, and they set about obeying bis 
instructions with remarkable promptitude. 

To describe in detail all that they did -would, however, 
be uninteresting, from the simple fact that the reader is 
already aware that Jonathan Wild was no longer in the 
barn, 

An attentive search discovered to them, however, 
some trilling things which had before escaped their 
notice. 

In the first place, they saw the ashes marking the spot 
where Jonathan had lighted the fire. 

Then on the walls were several marks, evidently pro¬ 
duced by heavy boots, and to a splinter on one of the 
beams a piece of cloth was fluttering. 

But these, in spite of the utmost industry, was all they 
could find out, so they were compelled in good earnest to 
give up all hopes of capturing Wild and Ur. Noakes, on 
that occasion at least. 

They consoled themselves as best they could in in¬ 
vestigating the murder, the traces of which they Lad so 
unexpectedly discovered. 


CHAPTER DXLIY. 

JONATHAN WILD FINDS IIE IS NOT QUITE SO SAFE AS IIE 
IMAGINED HIMSELF TO BE. 

Although he was in so much jeopardy, Jonathan Wild 
could not help feeling greatly amused at the result of the 
explanation which Baker had attempted tc give. 

But this enjoyment was too dangerous for him to -wish 
to follow it up. 

The entrance of all tho officers into tho barn was just 
the opportunity he had been waiting for. 

Su as soon as he wa3 sure that they were fairly beneath 


tho roof of the building, he clutched hold of Mr. Noakes^, 
and whispered in his ear : 

“ Now run for your life, or, after all, you’re a dead 
man!” 

With these words, tho thief-taker set off at a run, which 
tho Governor was forced to keep pace with, though it 
tried his wind very severely. 

On the soft turf their footsteps made no sound, and 
such was their speed that iu a very few minutes they 
were clear of the meadow in which the barn stood, and 
were skulking along under a hedge which, fortunately, 
ran in such a direction as to conceal them from the view 
of their enemies in case they should suddenly emerge 
into the moonlight. 

Jonathan did not run far beforo he began to feci much 
exhausted, and slackened his pace accordingly. 

Still he pushed on, for ho knew how important it was 
to place as great a distance between himself and his foes 
as he possibly could. 

With this view he hurried his companion along, and 
turned a deaf ear to all his entreaties for a fow moments’ 
rest. 

“ This is not the time for rest!” Wild would exclaim— 
“this is the time for action! What have you been doiug 
during the last few hours but resting ?” 

The Governor groaned. 

It was evident that his idea of what rest was differed 
from his companion’s. 

As tho police officers made no attempt to pursue them, 
tlie fugitives got to a considerable distance without in¬ 
terruption. 

Gaining tho summit of a piece of rising ground, 
Jonathan ventured to stand still for a moment, and take a 
long look behind him. 

He was not yet so far as to be out of sight of the barn, 
although it was a long way off. 

The moonbeams, however, seemed to shine upon it 
with peculiar distinctness. 

All around was very still, and nowhere in tho inter¬ 
vening space could he catch sight of a single moving 
object which his fancy could form into a police officer. 

“Ithink I’ve done them at last!” he exclaimed, iu 
tones of the utmost satisfaction—“though it’s been a 
hard push, and we have had several narrow escapes! 
But what does it matter ? 4 A miss is as good as a 
mile!’ ” 

“But oh, this is misery!” moaned Hr. Noakes—“utter 
misery t Ifow delightful, after such a turmoil, must be the 
calm repose of the grave!” 

“Calm repose of a fiddlestick!" exclaimed the thief- 
taker, angrily and impatiently, for his spirits always rose 
whenever he had escaped a danger. “Don’t talk such 
iufernal nonsense! Morning is not far off, and we must 
find a fresh place of shelter before daylight.” 

Noakes only replied by a groan. 

“ Got up with you!” said Wild. 

“ 01., I’m so very faint! My strength seems to have 
deseited me entirely!” 

It is not to bo wondered at that the Governor should 
complain of exhaustion ; indeed, it is somewhat surprising 
that he should have been able to keep up so well as ho 
had done after losing such a vast quantity of blood. 

“ Got up, Noakes!” said Wild, in a gentler voice. “ It 
will do no good to lie there! I am sick and faint myself! 
We will go somewhere and obtain refreshment and 
shelter at the same time. Of course, the further away wo 
got from tho barn, tho less danger we shall be in. Gome 
along, old fellow! I’ll help you up!” 

Jonathan Wild suited the action to the word. 

The manner in which ho had triumphed over his 
enemies made him for tho time quite amiable. 

“ Oh, it’s glorious!” ho said. “If I had not boan quite 
so hard pushed as I have lately, how I should have en¬ 
joyed that scone! It’s charming!” 

“ What’s charming ?” asked Mr. Noakes. “ Everything 
scorns wretched enough to mo, I can assure you 

“Oh, grumble away! That’s about liko you! I sup¬ 
pose you’d have been better satisfied if you’d been caught 
by the officers, instead of walking along by me in com¬ 
parative safety, and had been on your way to Newgate!” 

“Don’t be angry, Mr. Wild! I hope I shall bo bolter 
soon !'* 

“ All right 1 I feel so good-tempered that I could be 
friends with anybody! If there hadn’t been quite so 
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much risk in it, how I should like to havo listened at the 
door of tho barn to havo heard what was said when they 
got inside!” 

Mr. Noakes shuddered with horror at tho bare idea of 
such a thing. 

v “What a glorious state of confusion they must be in !’ 
said Wild, in an exulting tone of voice. “ If ever they 
rightly understand what has happened—if ever they 
comprehend one another’s motives and actions—it’s an odd 
thing to me 1” 

“ Don’t walk quite so fast, Mr. Wild!” interposed Mr. 
Noakes. “ I can’t keep up with yon!” 

“Well, I’ll walk slower; but just at tho moment I 
was so delighted that I forgot! Is it not glorious that wo 
should have outwitted our enemies, and got them in¬ 
volved in such a mass of complications?” 

“ Yes, very!” said Mr. Noakes, feebly. 

“ I shouldn’t wonder if it doesn’t end with a regular 
battle between Baker and Johnson! If it docs, I hope 
they'll both kill themselves—that’s all!” 

Wild experienced a return of his natural ferocity. 

Conversing in this manner upon the events which had 
recently befallen them, and speculating as to the con¬ 
sequences that would arise out of the mysterious trans¬ 
actions in the old barn, they continued on their way 
across the open country. 

They journeyed on for many miles without meeting 
with any interruption whatever—indeed, without catch¬ 
ing sight either of a human being or a habitatiou. 

The moon sank beneath tho horizon, and morning 
dawned cheerless and cold. 

Tho atmosphere suddenly became surcharged with 
watery particles, which settled themselves upon tho ap¬ 
parel of the fugitives. 

The first beams of tho sun showed them, in the far 
distance, the chimneys. 

Believing that they had got far enough from their foes 
to be out oi danger, and that the inhabitants of the house 
would be unaware of their identity, the thief-taker slightly 
changed his course, with the intention of demanding rest 
and refreshment. 

Bather more than a quarter of an hour’s walk brought 
them to a broad but apparently little-travelled road. 

It was at tho side of this that the dwelling they had 
perceived had been erected. 

Upon a closer approach, they found it to be an inn. 

When Jonathan first proposed that they should stop 
here for a time, Mr. Noakes was so overcome with terror 
as to bo almost incapable of motion. 

“ Surely you can’t bo in earnest ?” he managed to gasp 
out at length. “ It will be madness for us to attempt such 
a thing!” 

“Nothing of tho kind!” said Wild. “In this out-of- 
the-way spot tho probability is that we are totally un¬ 
known even by name, and at this early hour, if we find 
the house open, tho chances are all against any customers J 
being in it.” 

“But don’t you think the landlord might recognise 
us ?” 

“ We must run the risk of that. I must havo food, and 
drink, and rest, and so must you.” 

These words settled the matter, for, just as he uttered 
them, Jonathan stopped in front of the inn. 

The landlord, who seemed to have just risen, was stand¬ 
ing at the front door. 

lie had noticed tho fugitives approaching when they 
had been at a great distance. 

When they came closer, their appearance by no moans 
prepossessed him in their favour. 

“ Good morning, sir,” said Wild, assuming, with diffi¬ 
culty, a humbleness of demeanour. “ I wish you a very 
good moruiug!” 

“ March on !” said the landlord, abruptly. “ I’ve nothing 
to give—times ure too bad ! March on—you’ll get nothing 
here!’’ 

“ Wc are not beggars, sir,” said Wild, “ though we arc 
not very well off, as I dare say our looks bespeak ; but we 
are uuforiuuate, and that’s not a crime.” 

“ I kuow that—but I have nothing to give away !” 

“ We don’t want you to give,” said Wild, “ but we are 
on tramp to Liverpool, at which place I hope to get a 
berth on board a ship. We have walked almost without 
c a >iug since sunset, and we are now so tired as to bo un¬ 
able to go any further.” 


“ Well, I can’t shelter you, and that’s a fact!” 

“Can’t you let us have a bed?” implored Wild. “We 
are not penniless. I will pay you for whatever accommoda¬ 
tion we have.” 

The landlord shook his head. 

“ I don’t like your looks,” he said, “ and that's flat—so 
I don't want your money!” 

“ Perhaps you don’t believe me,” said Wild, taking a 
gold piece from his pocket. “Look! here is a guinea, 
which will pay our expenses for stopping here.” 

The sight of the guinea seemed to soften the landlord’s 
heart. 

Desirous not to let slip the opportunity of obtaining 
possession of such a sum, he said : 

“ I can’t accommodate you in the way you want • but if 
you like to take things as they are, I don’t niiinL*’ 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ I can’t let you a bed, because I have none to spare, 
and, besides, you are dirty and ragged; hut if you like to 
lie down in the loft, among the liay, over the stable, and 
will give me a trifle for it, you shall do so.” 

At first sight, this did not seem to be a very tempting 
offer; but, after a momentary consideration, Jonathan Wild 
determined to accept it. 

Mr. Noakes was surprised that he should do so, but said 
nothing, being quito content, as usual, to leavo the direc¬ 
tion of all things to his companion. 

“Wo are ragged and dirty, I know,” replied Wild; 
“ hut the accommodation, bad as it is, will do for us, pro¬ 
viding you do not charge too much.” 

“ I only want that guinea.” 

“ You shall have it if you find us with food and drink as 
well.” 

“ Agreed.” 

“You will do so ?” 

“ 1 will.” 

“ Lead the way, then.” 

“Go under the gateway,” replied tho landlord; “you 
will seo the stables then in front of you, and you can go 
up into the loft.” 

“And you ?” 

“I will follow close with something to eat and 
drink.” 

With these words, the landlord turned on his heel, and 
entered the inn, and Jonathan, quite reconciled to his lot, 
made as speedy a disappearance under tho gateway as he 
possibly could. 

lie half dragged his companion after him. 

As they had boon told, they found tho stables just iu 
front of them. 

Anxious to get out of sight, Jonathan crossed the 
yard hastily. 

But before they could do much more than enter tho 
stables, the landlord appeared at the back door of tho inn, 
carrying quito a large quantity of provisions iu his 
hands. 

Jonathan waited for him to approach. 

“ Up with you!” he cried. “ There are tho steps. Go 
first—I will follow!” 

Following with his eye tho direction of the landlord's 
finger, Wild saw a perpendicular ladder against the 
wall. 

Up this ladder ho ascended with great speed and 
agility. 

Mr! Noakes followed as well as his exhaustion would 
allow him. 

The landlord brought up the roar. 

Tho scent from the hay in the loft was quite pleasant, 
and when he saw how well stocked tho place was, tho 
thief-taker did not doubt that he should bo able to make 
himself comfortable. 

The Governor sat down with a sigh. 

“ Now for your guinea!” exclaimed tho landlord. 

“ Give us the provisions !’’ 

“Notfirst! I sha’u’ttrust you any further than I can 
see you!” 

“ Why not?” 

“ You are no good, either of you. Anyone could see 
that at a glance! However, what you have done makes 
no odds to me—it’s none of my business !” 

“ I wish everybody was of your way of t’uiukiug !” 
growled Wild. 

“ Come—the guinea 1" 

“ Here it is !” 
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“And here is something to eat and drink! Cut off 
now wherever you like! You won’t be in my debt!” 

So saying, the landlord quitted the loft. 

Wild and the Governor were both famished and thirsty, 
and although their position was so truly dangerous, they 
at first thought about nothing but satisfying their natural 
cravings. 

At last Mr. Xoakes ventured to ask: 

“How long do you think we shall be able to stop 
here ?” y 

“ How the devil do you think I know ? As long us our 
foes will let us !” 

. u ^°n’t you think wo are dangerously 

BiLuateci. 

“We cannot well hope to be safer.” 

“ But, Mr. Wild ?” 

“ What ?” 

“Now that we have satisfied our hunger, don’t you 
£»«. 118 ,—BtppaKJJi 


| think we had better stow the remainder of the provisions 
about us, and be off ?” 

“No, I don’t!” 

“ Why not ?” 

1 intend to have some rest and sleep, and you had 
better have some too.” 

“ I—I dare not!” 

v keep watch by turns, and by that means we 

shall bo safer. You shall take the first sleep, and I will 

Wei LCD. 

“ But if the officers come ?” 

“ I will awake you.” 

“But how shall we escape ?” 

“ Hold your row, and leave things to mo ! Do as I teW 
you!” 

“But sleep will be impossible in this place!” 

“ '1 hen you can keep watch.” 

*t jth these words, Wild stretched himself at full length 
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upon the hay, and, closing his eyes, seemed to fall im¬ 
mediately into a deep slumber. 

There was little fear about the Governor keeping 
watch. 

Crawling to the circular aperture in tho wall, which 
was the only place from which a view of tho exterior 
could be obtained, he peeped forth. 

Alter a time, when he lound what a profound stillness 
reigned all around the inn, his apprehensions gradually 
subsided. 

lie began to think that he was really alarming himself 
without due cause. 

After what had happened he was forced to come to the 
conclusion that tho otlicers would have to be much more 
deter than they had shown themselves to be if they 
succeeded in getting upon their track. 

But his greatest source of dread was that the landlord 
should mention the fact of their being in the loft—perhaps 
to some police otlicers in the neighbourhood, who would, 
of course, have their suspicions excited. 

Two hours passed slowly away. 

Although it was now fairly day, there was no more sign 
of bustle and activity about the inn than there was when 
they first halted before it. 

The silence of the placo seemed suggestive of secu¬ 
rity. 

It had a sleepy tendency also. 

In spito of what he had said, Mr. Noakes found his eyes 
gradually closing. 

At last he resolved to wake his companion, and did 
so. 

“Lie down and sleep, Noakes!” bo said. “Sleep till I 
wake you ; and I only hope you will feci as much bene¬ 
fited as myself!” 

Mr. Noakes was only too glad to obey this injunc¬ 
tion. 

Jonathan watched for some time, when, finding how 
profoundly silent all around him was, ho resolved to 
descend into the stablo and reconnoitre a little. 

Any information thus gained could nut fail to be of 
service to him. 

The only occupants of the stablo were a couple of 
horses. 

Jonathan approached and examined them with a 
critical eye. 

lie was much surprised to find horses of such excellent 
quality in such a place. 

Hut he was far from displeased. 

Pursuing his researches still further, he discovered the 
harness-room, which contained the necessary trappings to 
fit the horses iu readiness for the road. 


CHAPTER DXLV. 

JONATHAN WILD AND MU. NOAKES TAKE POSSESSION OF 
THE TWO HORSES IN THE STABLE. 

“ Good— good!” he exclaimed, rubbing his hands together. 
“ 1 feel quite contented now, and shall fear nothing!” 

Wild left the harness-room, and crept towards the door 
of the stable. 

It would have pleased him very much to have made 
himself familiar with the whole of the premises, but this 
lie did not care to do, lest he should be seen by some one, 
though there did not appear to be anyone about. 

lie made his way into tho loft again, and, seating him¬ 
self close to the circular aperture of which wo have 
spoken, he waited for his companion to awake. 

More than onco the thief-taker’s eyes closed in 
slumber, and he would wake with a sudden start, fancy¬ 
ing his foes were close at hand. 

In this manner the day gradually passed by. 

Towards evening tho landlord paid them another 
visit. 

“.So you are hero still!” ho said. “I think it’s high 
tim „• you tramped off again 1” 

“ \. 6 are going,” said Wild, still preserving his humble¬ 
ness ot demeanour; '■ but wo arc hungry. Can you not 
bring us another meal into this placo? And after we 
have eaten it, we will depart.” 

“ Yes, if you win make it worth my while to servo you. 
I feel more convinced than ever by your looks that you 
are no good! You have been up to something you ought 
not!” 

“You said, when you wtre here before,” remarked 


Wild, “ it did not signify to you what we were, or what 
we had done.” 

“ It is no business of mine,” said the landlord; “ but I 
may bo running a risk by having you in the place, so, iu 
order to make amends, you must pay well for accommoda¬ 
tion '” 

“ I. don't mind doing that! Will you bring us another 
meal ?” 

“ Yes, if you will pay me well.” 

“ How much do you want ?” 

“A guinea.” 

Wild at onco took the coin mentioned from his pocket, 
and handed it to the landlord, who pocketed it with evi¬ 
dent satisfaction. 

He then retired, and Noakes said : 

“ What an extortionate rascal he is!” 

“ You’re right!” said Wild. “ But it will not do for us 
to offend him. It would bo bad policy on our part.” 

“ Of course.” 

‘'But never mind,” continued Wild, with one of his old 
chuckles—“never mind!” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Oh, nothing, except that I intend to have my money’s 
worth out of him, and perhaps something more!” 

“ IIow ?” 

“ Wait and see! Hush—he’s coming!” 

The landlord reappeared, bringing with him a very 
substantial meal, which, however, was very dear at the 
price. 

“ Perhaps you won’t mind letting us stay for an hour 
after we have eaten this ?” said Wild, respectfully. 

“Indeed I shall, though—I shall insist upon your leaving 
at once!” 

“ But that is scarcely fair.” 

“’I don’t see that! However, 1 have told you my price, 
and if you like to pay for stopping, you can 1” 

“ You are very hard upon us 1” said Wild. “We are 
very badly off, and if you demand any more money, you 
will take all we have 1” 

“ Which won’t matter much,” said the landlord, “for 
you look just tho sort of man to knock anyone down on 
the road, and take his purse from him 1” 

“You are too hard!” said Wild again. “But tell me 
how much money you will require to allow us to remain 
hero until dark.” 

“ If you will give ine another guinea,” said the land¬ 
lord, “ I won’t trouble you again ; and you can stop here 
all night if you like ; but if not, you must take yourselves 
off at once 1” 

“ Here it is !” said Wild, with a heavy sigh, giving the 
landlord the guinea, for ho wished to produce iu his mind 
the impression that it was almost the last coin he pos¬ 
sessed. 

The landlord received it with a grin, and as he de¬ 
scended from the loft, congratulated himself upon having 
done a very good day's work indeed. 

“ They ideed well 1” was the remark. “ I wish I knew 
who they were, and whether there was much reward 
offered for their apprehension 1 If there was, I’d go in 
for a share 1 Now, there’s Jubbins, the parish constable— 
I’ll go over to him, and ask his advice 1” 

“What’s that you intend doing next?” allied Mr. 
Noakes, rather more cheerfully thau usual, for tho sleep i 
and food he had had produced a beneficial effect upon his ' 
spirits. 

“Don't trouble your head about that,” said Jonathan, 

“ but leave; it all to me! Don’t eat all this, however. 
We will carry as much away with us as wo can. It may 
prove useful.” 

“A good thought!” said the Governor, who ceased 
eating at once. 

Jonathan Wild now waited with extreme impatience for 
night to come. 

lie was anxious to got still further from tho ruined 
barn, but he knew well it would not be wise to lake his 
departure while there was a chance of Ids being scon. 

At last the welcome darkness spread iiseit over the 
earth. i 

“Now, Ncakes,” cried Jonathan, “just follow me, and j 
I’ll show you something that will please you !” 

Wondering to what his companion alluded, for he had 
not noticed the horses in tho stable below, Mr. Noakes 
descended the ladder. 

“ There,” cried the thief-taker-- “ do you see those nags ? 
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'TVey are just right for the road—■well rested, well fed, 
and in excellent condition ! I think wo have got them 
rather cheap!” 

“Do you mean to ride away with them ?” 

“ Of course I do ! Why did you ask that ridiculous 
question ?” 

“But we shall be seen or heard—we shall bo dis¬ 
covered—I am sure of it1” 

“ Bah! Go straight on, and you will see a door! 
Open it, and against the wall you will see two saddles and 
bridles—bring them here, and quickly!” 

Mr. Noakes obeyed, though lie trembled at the thought 
of what might be the consequences. 

In a very few minutes both horses were saddled and 
bridled ready for use. 

“Mount in the stable," said Jonathan, “and then 
follow me with all speed ! I shall make a rush for it, and 
it will be your own fault if you get into trouble by lagging 
behind!” 

While speaking these words, Jonathan seated himself 
in the saddle. 

Mr. Noakes followed his example. 

“ Now!” cried Wild. “ One—two, and away!’’ 

The stable door was wide open, and they dashed out into 
the yard with terrific speed. 

As they did so, a loud shout struck upon their ears. 

It came from the lips of the landlord, who, in company 
with his friend, the parish constable, was about to enter 
the stables. 

The latter had advised the landlord to take them into 
custody, and chance the consequences. 

The anger of the landlord, when lie saw them both 
dash by at full speed on the two horses, is a thing which 
could be imagined much better than it can be described. 

He stamped and swore, and, taking off his liat, dashed 
it frantically upon the ground, and then jumped on it. 

These demonstrations of rage, however, did no good. 

His horses were gone, and ho knew perfectly well that 
he stood but a slight chance of ever seeing them again. 

The loss, of course, was a serious one, for both horses 
were of first-rate quality. 

The parish constable in vain endeavoured to console 
him. 

Indeed,'the landlord turned round upon his old friend, 
for he said: 

“ Shut up, you old idiot! If you were any good, you 
would run after and catch them, and bring me my horses 
back!” 

“ Me run ?” 

“ Yes, yon old swilling vagabond! Here have I got to 
pay taxes to keep you, and 1 wonder what good you are, 
after all! Bah!—hold your row, I tell you !” 

With these words, the landlord picked up his damaged 
hat, and, pulling it low down upon his brows, strode 
back into the public-house. 

Scarcely had ho crossed the threshold than he heard 
the loud trampling of horses’ feet on the road outside, and 
then, with great suddenness, the sound ceased. 

“ Hallo ! House—house!” cried a voice. 

In far from an amiable humour the landlord went to 
the front door, and there he saw a good-sized troop of 
mounted police officers. 

“Ah !” lie yelled, in a furious tone of voice. ’■ you have 
come just in time ! After them—after them! Curse the 
villains, they have stolen two horses worth a hundred 
pounds ! Why don’t you all go after them, I say ?” 

The landlord spoke so excitedly, and behaved himself 
altogether in such an extraordinary manner, that the 
police officers began to think that what they had taken 
for an inn was in reality a lunatic asylum, and that tho 
landlord was one of the patients. 

Of eourso they made no movement. 

“ Curse you all!” cried the landlord. “ Why don’t you 
go when 1 tell you ? I’m a subject of this realm, 1 pay 
my rent, and I pay my taxes! After them ! Don’t you 
understand what 1 mean ?’’ 

“Oh, go to the devil!” cried the officer in command. 
•• We don’t want to listen to your rubbish ! Go and cal! 
the landlord!” 

“You pitiful scouadrel!” was the reply. “You’re no 
better than the rest of them! Me go for the landlord, in¬ 
feed !” 

“ Yes; why shouldn’t you ?” 

“Because I’m the landlord myself!” 
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“Oh, are you? Well, I should have taken you irw a 
madman.” 

“ Damnation!” cried the landlord. “ Don’t I tell you to 
go after them ? Don’t I tell you they havo stolen two 
horses out of my stable, and galloped ofl down the road, 
about five minutes ago ?" 

“Who—who?” cried the officer, anxiously, believiug 
that he was about to learn important intelligence. I Was 
there two of ’em ?” 

“ Oh, I see you’re eommg to your senses at last!” replied 
the landlord. “ Of course there was two of ’em! Do 
you think threo men could gallop away on two horses ?” 

"’hero was a general laugh at this, in which even tli 
landlord himself faintly joiued. 

“Como—come!” cried the commanding officer, “wo will 
do what we can to look after the men who, 1 take it, have 
stolen your horses! But we are completely knocked up, 
and must havo something to drink first, and so must our 
horses.” 

“ But you will lose them altogether if you wait.” 

“ No, we sha’n’t. Leave me to know my business ; and 
while we are drinking tho ale you can give me some par¬ 
ticulars about these two men, or elso how shall I know 
them when I see them ?” 

“ Oh, of course—of course !” 

The parish constable had followed closely at the heels 
of the landlord, and 6tood just behind him on the thresh¬ 
old of tho inn. 

Turning round, the landlord beheld him. 

“ Now, then, fat-paunch, turn round and fetch some ale, 
while I tell the officers all the particulars ! Bo quick ! 
T ry for once in your life if you can’t make yourself use¬ 
ful, you great lump of good-for-nothingness !” 

The parish constable threw himself into a defiant atti¬ 
tude, and, placing his clenched fists against his sides so 
that his arms stuck out akimbo, he cried : 

“Do you think I am a bass, Mr. Muggleton? Isay, do 
you think I am a bass ? Remember the dignity of a parish 
constable! Fetch your beastly ale yourself!” 

“ Beastly ale, do you call it ?” cried tho landlord, greatly 
enraged at the epithet. “Take that; and I’ll take jolly 
good eare you never drink another pot of it!” 

With these hastily-uttered words, lie gave tho parish 
constable a sharp eraek on the nose, which not only drew 
blood, but made that fat functionary sit down upon tho 
floor in a very uudignified manner. 

The officers were all vastly amused at this encounter. 

“ I tells you what it is, Mr. Muggleton,” cried the con¬ 
stable—“you shall smart for this! I won’t forget 
it r 

“Do you want any more?” cried tho landlord, dancing 
round his discomfited adversary. “ If you don’t, you’d 
hotter shut up!” 

Thus admonished, the constable became silent, and oc¬ 
cupied himself by rubbing his nose in a very doleful sort 
of way. 

Attracted by the noise, tho landlord’s wife eamo to the 
front door, and found her husband in a state of high ex¬ 
citement. 

“ Ale—ale!” he yelled. “ I)—n it, are theso gentlem i i 
to stand all night at the door waiting for a drop of ale; ? 
1 )—n it all! Why don’t you make haste?” 

“Fetch the ale yourself, you lazy, idle, good-for-no¬ 
thing vagabond !” retorted the landlady. “ Do yon think 
I’m going to wait upon you hand and foot ? No, indeed 
—not if I knows it!” 

So saying, the landlady turned on her heel, uud disap¬ 
peared almost as abruptly as she had come. 

“Was ever a man so cursed as I am ?” cried tho land¬ 
lord. “It’s all through you!” he added, addressing tho 
parish constable, who was struggling to regain his feet. 
“ Tako that, and be d—d to you !” 

Another sharp crack was adniiubtered, which resulfc I 
in laying the constable quite prostrate. 

In such; a State of anger that he hardly knew what he 
was about, tho landlord turned back into the inn, and np- 
i,cared directly afterwards with a couple of largo cane 
of ale. 

“There you are, gentlemen,” he cried. “I rail., r 
think I havo been expeditious. Everything’s happen. J 
to vex me to-day. The very tap wouldn’t run, so 1 had 
to pull out the hung, and that’s the reason the cans are 
filled so quick!” 

For some moments nothing was 3aiJ. 
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A.n the officers occupied themselves in drinking the 
die, and even the landlord took a drop himself. 

It had a slightly soothing effect upon him, so that the 
officer stood a better chance of obtaining rational replies 
from him. 

“Look here, landlord,” he said—“we are down hero 
after a couple of notorious rascals, and we are very 
anxious to catch them, because, you see, a largo reward is 
offeied for them. I rather fancy they must be tlio very 
chaps that have stolen your horses.” 

“ Oh. curse it! 1 wish they had never come near the 

spot! Two horses, gentlemen, worth, at the very lowest 
penny, fifty pounds apiece. They'd fetch it If they were 
put up at auction this very minute.” 

“ Well, we are in pursuit of Jonathan Wild, well known 
as a thief-taker, and a man named Noakes, who was 
formerly Governor of Newgate. Listen, and I will de¬ 
scribe them to you, and then you will be able to say 
whether you think they are the same who robbed you of 
your horses.” 

CHAPTER DXLVI. 

JONATHAN Y.’II/I) IS ATTACKED BY A TRAVELLER ON TIIE 
HIGHWAY. 

The chief police officer now gave to the landlord a tole¬ 
rably accurate description of the appearance of Jonathan 
Wild and his companion. 

“ That’s them J” cried the landlord, slapping Ins thigh. 

“ Oh, d—n the villains! They ought to be boiled in 
oil!” 

“And you say they were actually here at this inn ?” 

“Yes, up in the loft over the stable, and there they 
have been a precious long while. What fools you must 
be! Why the devil didn’t you come here a little hit 
earlier ? If you had, you might have caught ’em here, 
and 1 should not have lost my horses 1” 

“I am sorry we didn't,” said the chief officer; “it 
would have been a good round sum in the pockets of all of 
us. lint come on, my boys—they cannot be far off along 
the road, and if we push on, we shall come up with them, 
no doubt! Forward !” 

“ My horses !” screamed the landlord, as the little troop 
set itself in motion—“my horses! Bring me back my 
horses, and you may drink e% r ery drop of ale there is in 
my cellar!” 

*So soon as ever the chief police officer had satisfied 
himself that ho was so close upon the track of Jonathan 
Wild and Mr. Noakes, he lost uot a moment in giving 
chase. 

Leaving them, however, to push on at the best speed 
their horses were able to moke, we will follow for a time 
the proceedings of the fugitives. 

At a headlong gallop, Jonathan and the Governor tore 
along the road. 

Mr. Noakes did not attempt to control his horse in any 
way, but let the reins fall loosely on his neck. 

By the mere force of example, probably, it kept pace 
with its companion, which Jonathan urged onwards by 
repeated blows. 

At last, when he imagined he had got far enough from 
the inn, he drew rein, and proceeded at a gentler rate. 

“Now, Noakes,” he cried, exultingly, “what do you 
tliiuk of the aspect of affairs now? Have I not managed 
things cleverly, eh ?” 

“ You have, Mr. Wild, indeed! Things look brighter 
now than they have done for a long time past.” 

“ Yes. 1 should not feel surprised if wo were to throw 
the officers off the track altogether. You must remember 
a long time has elapsed sinco we last saw or heard any¬ 
thing of them.’’ 

“ Very true!” 

“ It is that which makes me hopeful.” 

“ Do you still intend to carry out your original intention 
of getting into the heart of the country?” 

“Yes, for 1 don’t kuow what I can do better.” 

Mr. Noakes was silent, from which circumstance it may 
ho surmised that he was quite agreeable that this plan 
bhould be adopted. 

“We are very short of funds,” added Wild, “but that 
is only a trifle. * We can repair that inconvenience easily.” 

“ Not very easily.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Because if you stop some one on the highway—and I 


suppose that is your intention—it will at once the 
effect of putting the officers on the scent again.” 

“No—no! Long before they could communicate 7?ith 
any of them I should bo far away. Hark! I thought 
then that 1 could hear the sound of horses’ feet. Hark!” 

Wild stopped his horse as he spuke, and his companion 
did so likewise. 

Then most unmistakably there camo upon their ears 
sounds which betokened the approach of a horseman. 

“ Borne one is coming," said Wild. 

“Yes, there’s uo doubt of that. But shall you stop 
him ?” 

“Yes, certainly! It would be folly to allow him to 
pass by.” 

“ I would rather uot.” 

“ Then you shall not. In such affairs as these you are 
of no service. Draw back—conceal yourself as well as 
you can under tho shadow of the hedge, and leave the 
traveller to me!” 

Mr. Noakes hesitated. 

“ Go!” repeated tho tliief-takor, in a tone of voice that 
showed he was getting angry—“ go, I say, and leave mo 
here!” 

Mr. Noakes know bettor than to refuse, and so he obeyed 
bis companion’s mandate. 

Wild remained perfectly still in the centre of tbo road, 
waiting for the traveller to approach. 

The traveller seemed to notice Wild and his horse stand¬ 
ing in the middle of the road, and he slightly slackened 
his pace. 

“ Hallo, friend !” he shouted, as he came nearer. “Can 
you tell me whether I am going right for Northwick ? I 
don’t know these cross-roads very well.” 

“Northwick?” repeated Wild, disguising his voice, and 
pretending to consider. 

“Yes,” said the traveller, unsuspectingly, and continu¬ 
ing to come closer. 

“Northwick?” repeated Wild. “I know the name, 
and yet I am almost at a loss to tell you which way to go. 
Oh, yes! 1 remember!” 

Just at this moment the traveller reined-in his horse be¬ 
side Wild’s. 

The thief-taker saw that he was a young man of muscu¬ 
lar build. 

But he did uot liesitato to attack him. 

He had managed, as he thought, to get unsuspectingly 
side by side with him, and suddenly changing his voice, 
he exclaimed: 

“Now, then, my fine fellow, hand over every valuable 
article you possess this moment, or I will blow your brains 
out!” 

He produced a pistol as he spoke. 

“No, you won't!” cried the traveller, with remarkable 
coolness. “I have got you at last! I kuow you, Jona¬ 
than Wild! You’re my prisoner!” 

So saying, the traveller, with a sudden movement, 
dashed the pistol from Wild's hand, and clutched him 
tightly by tho throat. 

So sudden and unexpected was all this, that Jonathan 
Wild was quite taken by surprise, and it was a moment or 
two before he could recover his ordinary self-possession. 

“Surrender!” cried the traveller, sternly. “You are 
caught, and so you may as well give in with good grace! 
I have resolved to make you prisoner single-handed, and 
I have done it! You thought you could deceive me, did 
you not ? But, instead, you have been deceived !” 

“ Curses on you !” exclaimed the tliief-taker. “ You'll 
understand that I’m not caught yet!" 

With these words he grappled with the traveller, and a 
desperate struggle took place. 

Wild was uot long in making the discovery that this 
traveller was stronger than himself, and that he stood a 
good chance of getting the worst of it. 

“Noakes!" he cried—“Noakes, you villain! Would 
you stop there and see me capture*# ? Help—help, I say f” 

“All! rascal, you are not alone, then!” exclaimed the 
traveller. “ 1 must make short work with you !” 

And as he spoke, ho made a sudden and desperate 
effort to pull Wild out of tho saddle. 

But he failed. 

‘ Shoot him 1 —stab him!” screamed Wild, at the top of 
bis voice. I Be quick, or you will bo too late!” 

Tremblingly, M>% Noakes advanced to take part in the 
content, 
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Being well aware that anyone approaching from' 
behind would attack him with great disadvantage to 
himself, the traveller was compelled, in self-defence, to 
release his hold of Jonathan Wild. 

As soon as he was released, the thief-taker let go 
also. 

The first thing he did was to draw another pistol and 
fire. 

The shot was an effectual one, though it was by chanco 
only, for he fired before he had time to take proper aim. 

With a strange, gurgling cry, the traveller clasped both 
his hands over his face, and tumbled backwards from the 
saddle into the road. 

Wild laughed hideously. 

“ You had made up yuur mind to capture mo single- 
handed, had you?” he cried, mockingly. “Well, then, 
you deserve what you have got for your pains 1” 

Just then his eye fell upon Mr. Noakes, and his anger 
was suddenly kindled. 

“ Curses on you, you cowardly wretch!’’ ho shouted. 
“ You would have stood by and seen-mc captured without 
attempting to raise your hand in my defence!” 

“ You told mo you didn’t want me!” cried the Gover¬ 
nor. “ As soon as yon spoke and cried for help, I came!” 

“ Bah ! You’re a coward, and you know it! I think it 
would be a mercy if I were to send you to your account 
as well as this fool here!” 

Wild had alighted from his steed, and as he spoke these 
last words he dealt the prostrate traveller a savage kick. 

A groan followed. 

“ I must see what he has about him,” ho said. “ I will 
make the adventure profitable, if I can.” 

Accordingly he stooped down, and began to rifle the 
traveller’s pockets. 

While thus engaged, he heard a sound which made him 
pause. 

Mr. Noakes heard it at the same moment. 

It was the heavy tramp of the officers’ horses. 

“D—n them!” yelled Wild, furiously. “They are 
still upon my track! Can I never elude them ?” 

“Mount—mount! Bo quick!” cried Mr. Noakes. 
“ They are frightfully close at hand ! If you hesitate, 
you will bo unable to escape!” 

“Keep your cowardly tongue between your teeth!” 
was the reply. “ Do you think I’m going to leave this 
man here with money in his pockets, even if the officers 
are close at hand ? Hold!” he continued, seeing that 
Mr. Noakes was about to take flight. “If you stir till I 
am ready, I will tire a bullet after you!” 

In an agony of fright, Mr, Noakes stopped at once. 

He couid not despise the threat which had just been 
uttered. 

There lay the traveller on tho ground, and he knew 
that Jonathan would not scruple to shoot him also if ho 
did not obey. 

With nimble fingers, Jonathan Wild transferred the 
contents of tho traveller’s pockets to his own, and then 
mounted his steed. 

By the time he had done this, the officers were very 
close at hand indeed. 

“Forward!” he cried. “Make good speed! Our 
horses are fresh! We shall outruu them yet!” 

At a wild gallop they dashed onwards. 

As the reader already expects, tho approaching officers 
were those who had stopped at the inn so shortly after 
the departure of the two fugitives. 

They came on with great swiftness; but the one who 
was riding in advance caught sight of a horso standing 
still near the middle of the road. 

Ho pointed tho object oat to his companions, and they 
began to reduce their speed. 

Directly afterwards, they all formed a circle round the 
spot where the encounter we have just described had 
taken place. 

Lying on tho ground in quite a pool of blood was the 
young man who had made so courageous au attack upon 
the thief-taker. 

“Hallo!” cried the chief officer. “This seems as 
though the rascals were not far off! Dismount, one of 
you ! We must see to this 1” 

He sprang from his own horse as he spoke. 

“What a lucky thing it was,” lie continued, after a 
momentary inspection, “ that this horse stood still! Re- 
'ease the gentleman’s foot from the stirrup{, |f his horse 


had started off he would have been bruised to death on 
the road!” 

This order was obeyed, and tho movement caused by it 
made the traveller groan faintly. 

“ He isn’t dead, then !” was tho next remark. “ Perhaps 
he may speak aud tell us something !” 

The traveller’s hands were still clasped over his face, 
and so tightly, that the officer was not strong enough to 
remove them. 

Finding this to bo tho case, ho desisted from the at¬ 
tempt, and, bending his head down close to the wounded 
man’s, he said: 

“ If you are able to speak, tell us who has wounded you 
thus!” 

The traveller made a desperato effort to speak, and his 
struggles in consequence were frightful to witness. 

But he failed to articulate a word. 

“Was it Jonathan Wild ?” suggested the chief officer. 

Tho traveller uttered a gasping groan, which with 
difficulty might be construed into an affirmative. 

“ Has he gone down tho road ?” 

There was another groan. 

“ Long age ?" 

The traveller remained silent: 

“ Are you sure that it was Jonathan Wild ?” 

The traveller groaned again, aud this time louder than 
before. 

It was dreadful to witness his condition. 

He lay there on tho ground, sensible to all that was 
taking place around him, and able to hear all that was 
said, and to comprehend it; and he lay there, too, suffering 
the most exquisite torture that can be imagined. 

Speak he could not, though he would have given much 
for the power to utter a few words. 

“You had better remain here aud see to tho gentle¬ 
man,” said the chief officer, addressing the one who had 
dismounted. “In tho meanwhile, we will continue tho 
pursuit.” 

The condition of the hapless traveller produced a deep 
effset upon the officer in command. 

“ My lads,” he said, “ is this sort of thing to be per¬ 
mitted to go on ? Shall such villains live ? Forward !— 
follow me closely! They eaunot be far off, and we shall 
have them yet!” 

The officers uttered a responsive shout, aud, plunging 
their spurs deep into their horses’ flanks, renewed tho 
chase alter tho fugitives with additional vigour. 


CHAPTER DXLVII. 

JONATHAN WILD HAS A HORRIBLE ADVENTURE AT THE 
TOLLGATE. 

Although very little timo was consumed by the officers’ 
halt, it enabled Jonathan Wild aud Mr. Noakes to get a 
considerable distance in advance. 

The thief-taker heard them stop, and exclaimed: 

“ They have found tho body on the road. They will 
examine it, of course. “On—on with all speed! Wo 
must make the most we can of this opportunity !” 

The Governor did not reply, but Kept as close behind 
his companion as he could. 

Shortly, the sounds of hoof-beats in the rear struck 
distinctly upon their ears. 

It was now that the excellence of the horses they had 
stolen made itself apparent, for the sounds behind, instead 
of increasing in loudness, grew fainter aud fainter by de¬ 
grees. 

This encouraged Wild to urge them to still greater 
exertions. 

Away they went at a. headlong pace down the narrow, 
devious, lonely country lanes, luckily without meeting 
with a single person. 

The landlord of the inn had certainly no', exaggerated 
when he spoke of the value of the horses. 

There were few, indeed, that could haw£ equalled them 
iu speed and endurance. 

At last Jonathan commanded a halt. 

Descending from the saddle, he laid himself down at 
full length upon the roadway, with his ear pressed closely 
to tho earth. 

Hero he remained listening for some moments, and at 
I last he rose with a chuckle of satisfaction 

“ We’v* boat tfieni again {’' he cried, “I CAtt’t $ 
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single sound, so they must be miles behind us at the very 
least! Now theu to consider which road to take.” 

Wild remounted, and, standing in the stirrups, took a 
long and careful look about him. 

On one side, a succession of large, smooth meadows 
stretched out as far as the eye could reach. 

The first of them was only separated from the cross¬ 
road in which he stood by a low hedge, which the horses 
could easily overleap. 

After some deliberation, he determined to take this 
course. 

“ Follow !” was all he said, and, at the same moment, 
he turned his horse round, and leaped into the meadow. 

Mr. Noakes followed, but somehow or other, in descend¬ 
ing on tho opposite side, he lost his balance and fell heavily 
to the ground. 

As the turf was soft, he sustained very little injury, and 
Jonathan, by stretching out his hand promptly, secured 
the steed, which otherwise would probably have run 
away. 

Mr. Noakes lay perfectly still for several minutes, for 
the fall had knocked nearly all tho breath out of his 
body. 

A shout from the thief-taker, however, made him pre¬ 
sently scramble to his feet, and bo remounted. 

“ How did that happen ?" asked Wild, with a derisive 
laugh. “ Why didn’t yon stick on ?” 

Mr. Noakes held his peace. 

He knew if he replied he should only lay himself open 
to the jeers and taunts of his companion. 

With even greater speed than they had yet made, tho 
horses galloped across these meadows, and in half an 
hour they had placed a considerable distance between 
them and the spot where Noakes had had his fall. 

Jonathan began to feel much easier in his mind, and to 
think that for this time at least he had got quite clear of 
his foes. 

By pushing on steadily into the interior of the country, 
he hoped to reach a spot where he could remain for a time 
unmolested. 

At last tho termination of the meadows was reached. 

Wild pulled up, and found he was divided from a 
broad and level high-road by a stout, thickly-planted 
hedge. 

He remained a little while looking about him and listen¬ 
ing. 

But a profound silence reigned all around, and the high¬ 
road was perfectly deserted. 

“ I think wc cannot do better than push along there,” 
he said, pointing with his linger. “It is certainly tho 
best way we can take. What do you say to another leap 
over this hedge, eh, Noakes ? If you fall, you will lind the 
road harder than the turf!” 

“ Is there a gate ?” growled Noakes. 

“ I don’t know. Look and see.” 

“ Yes—there’s one a few yards lower down.” 

“ We will go through that, then,” said Wild, “ for the 
horses might injure themselves in some way in taking the 
leap, and there is really no necessity for it.” 

Accordingly thev passed through the gate Mr. Noakes 
had mentioned. 

At what is termed a hand-gallop they pushed on along 
the high-road. 

They travelled several miles, and all the way it pre¬ 
served its deserted appearance. 

They did not meet with or overtake a single traveller, 
nor diil they once come within sight of a human habita¬ 
tion. 

Presently, however, they saw something straight before 
them in tho distance, which the darkness rendered, con¬ 
fused and indistinct. 

It was a mass of something white. 

Upon closer approach it resolved itself into a toll- 
gate. 

The toll-house adjoining it was built of wood, and 
painted white, as was the gate itself, so that tho whole 
had a somewhat ghastly and ghostlike appearance. 

The gate was shut. 

Upon reaching it, Jonathan cried in a loud voice for the 
tollman, and, after a minute or two’s delay, a uightcapped 
head was projected from a window. 

“ Open the gate !” roared Wild—“ come down and opcu 
the gate! We are in a hurry!” 


“Wait till your hurry’s over, then !” growled the gate¬ 
keeper, as he slammed the window, and leisurely proceeded 
to dress himself. 

Jonathan shouted and knocked, but all to no purpose. 

At last, the door opened, and the man came forth. 

“ Tuppence—tuppence !” ho cried. “ Give me tho money 
before I let you through!” 

“Here is a shilling,” cried Wild. “Now be quick! 
Did it ever strike you that it might bo something in your 
p icket if you were to make haste aud open the gate when 
any gentleman came r 

“ Mind your own business, and I’ll mind mine !” was 
the surly response. 

“ Very well, then—open the gate !” 

“ 1 am agoin’ to, ain’t I ? What a blessed hurry you 
must be in, to he sure!’’ 

With a lantern in one hand and a key in the other, tho 
tollman walked towards the gate for the purpose of uu- 
1 jckiug it, but just theu a cry arose of such a hideous and 
unearthly character, that ho started back several paces in 
affright. 

Mr. Noakes, too, was greatly terrified, as was evidenced 
by his white face and trembling limbs. 

His horse, too, grew restive and unmanageable, and 
so did Jonathan Wild’s, and the thief-taker himself 
was not a little discomposed by tho suddenness with 
Which this horrible cry had risen upon the night air. 

Ail the blood in his veins seemed to rush all at once 
back to his heart, and when there to congeal aud turn to 
ice. 

Then the awful cry came again. 

Instinctively the strange and little group turned their 
ej’es in the direction from which it came. 

Then they saw dimly revealed by the tollman's lantern 
something which looked like a human form. 

The resemblance, however, was but very slight. 

By accident more than design, the tollman raised his 
lantern, so that most of its beams fell upon this strange 
and weird figure. 

As though fascinated, Jonathan Wild fixed his eyes 
upon it. 

Like tho witches in “ Macbeth,” it “ looked not like an 
inhabitant o’ the earth, but yet was on’t." 

At first it could not be made out whether the figuro was 
male or female. 

The fluttering of some tattered garments in tho wind 
seemed to show that it was a woman. 

She came forward a step, ami thon sprang upward. 

She seized hold of the top bar of the gate and clung to 
it with one arm, while with tho other she pointed full in 
the countenance of the thief-taker. 

She could now be seen with much greater plain¬ 
ness. 

The loose flowing garments she had on were torn to 
shreds, and flapped against the woodwork to which she 
clung. 

Her hair was long and matted, aud of a silvery hue. 

She was emaciated to the last degree, and the arm 
which she extended to tho thief-taker was absolutely de¬ 
void of flesh. 

Tho bones seemed to shine through the closely-fitting 
skin, so that tho arm and hand appeared to belong to a 
; skeleton, and not to a living creature. 

When the tollkeeper saw all that wo have just described, 
his terror naturally increased, and muttering something 
about a witch, he drew still further Lack. 

As for Mr. Noakes, who was never stout-hearted, ho 
was absolutely paralysed with fright, and from the man¬ 
ner in which he swung from side to side in the saddle, he 
appeared every instant about to fall to the earth. 

And Jonathan Wild—that bold, bad, reckless man—was 
affected strangely by this hideous apparition. 

lie trembled "from head to foot—the flesh 6eemed to 
creep upon his bonff, while his heart beat so feebly that, 
tho blood flowed only sluggishly through its accustomed 
channels. 

It was strange mat such an effect should be produced 
upon such a man. 

But, as we have before remarked, Jonathan Wild was 
superstitious, acd, what was more, ho recognised the hor¬ 
rible, unearthly-looking creature clinging to the gate. 

In a shrieking tone of voice, the figure cried : 

“Man of villanv and blood, wo have once more met! 
Again—again I warn you! Since we met you have had 
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many wonderl jI escapes! The end is coining, I see. It 
has been protracted, but it trill surely come at last!” 

“Peace!” roared Wild, making use, by a strong effort, of 
his powers of speech, and speaking in a tone so loud as 
to drown the voice of the weird woman,—“peace, hag! 
Begone, or I will slay you I” 

A loud and hideous laugh was tne only response that 
was made to this threat. 

“I tell you the end is coming!” screamed the hag—“ I 
tell you it is not far off! I see it always before me, in the 
darkness and in the daylight! I see the hangman’s 
cart—I see the trembling wretch within it! I see the triple 
tree at Tyburn—the huge crowd—the executioner; and I 
see Jonathan Wild standing beneath tho fatal beam! 
That’s your fate! Tho death to which you have doomed 
so many poor and helpless ones—that death shall you 
die!” 

A cold sweat burst out from every pore in Wild’s 
body. 

He was absolutely paralysed with fear. 

Never, probably, in the whole course of his life had he 
been so overcome with superstitious terror as be was 
then. 

“Ho yon hear me?” shrieked the hag again. “You 
tried to scoff and jeer when I warned you last; but since 
then remember what has happened ! You are no longer 
in power, as you were then. Part is already accomplished, 
for you are a fugitive, and tho officers are at your heels ! 
You may struggle—you may try to get away; but all 
your struggles will avail you nothing, for you are 
doomed— doomed — doomed to be strangled on Tyburn 
Tree!” 

Wild drew a long breath, and then, in a cracked, un¬ 
natural tone of voice, he cried : 

“Begone—depart, or I will shoot you!” 

“ Ha, ha!” 

Wild took a pistol in his hand, hut he trembled so 
excessively with fright that he could uot possibly have 
taken aim. 

Actuated by a second thought, he turned the muzzle 
towards the trembling tollkeeper, and yelled : 

“ Open the gate—open the gate, villain, and let mo 
through ! Open the gate, or you are a dead man!’’ 

“Off—off!” shrieked the hag, waving her skinny arm, 
as the tollkeeper, in obedience to Wild’s commands, 
stepped forward a few paces. “Approach not, at your 
peril!” 

It would seem that the tollman had more dread of the 
unknown powers of mischief possessed by tho hag than 
he had of the pistol; for, although Wild still pointed it 
towards him, he stood still. 

With an oath, the thief-taker raised his arm. 

By a sudden effort, he levelled the pistol at the shadowy 
figure at the gate. 

For half a second his hand was steady, and ho took 
advantage of that instant to pull the trigger. 

The report was terrific, and a cloud of smoke hid, for a 
few moments, all objects just in front from view. 

Trembling with dread of he knew not what, Wild 
looked in the direction where the figure had been. 

It was there no longer. 

It had disappeared as suddenly and completely as the 
smoke caused by the explosion of the gunpowder, uot a 
vestige of which could now be perceived curling up in 
the air. 

Oh, what an exquisite relief it was to the terrified soul 
of that bad man when he found that his eyes no longer 
rested on that figure which had for him unnumbered 
terrors! 

As if by the effect of enchantment, he suddenly re¬ 
covered himself, and assumed his old demeanour. 

With an angry yell, ho turned round, and, fixing his 
eyes upon the gatekeeper, he said : 

“ Viiiain, it is through your stupidity that all this has 
taken place! Op°n the gate, or, so surely as you now 
live, I will blow vour brains out if you hesitate or re¬ 
fuse !” 

There could be no mistaking tho terrible earnestness of 
Wild’s tones; and though he was in an extremity of 
fright, the tollman hastened to obey this command. 

He scarcely dared to turn his eyes towards tho spot 
where the old hag had been. 

Ho fuliy expected to see her lying at his feet weltering 
in blood. 


But, to his surprise, not a trace of her remained; she 
had disappeared completely. 

Reassured by this, his hand grew steadier, and thrusting 
the key into the lock, he turned it and pushed the gate 
open. 

No sooner did it recede upon its hinges, than Jonathan 
Wild plunged tho spurs deeply into his horse’s sides and 
daohed by. 

Mr. Noakes followed, or rather his horse, for he was 
incapable of guiding him in the least. 

But both creatures were greatly terrified, and it seemed 
a relief to them to gallop along the broad highway at the 
very top of their speed. 

CHAPTER DXLVIII. 

RETURNS TO GEORGE WILD, AND DESCRIBES HOW nF, FARED 
WITH THE TWENTY-FOUR THOUSAND POUNDS. 

In following uninterruptedly tho fortunes of Jonathan 
Wild, and his companion in crime, Mr. Noakes, the late 
Governor of Newgate, we have, of necessity, lost sight, 
for a considerable period, of the other characters in this 
history, in whose fate, it is presumed, the reader feels tho 
greatest possible amount of interest. 

So long a time has elapsed since a word has been said 
about either of the other personages, that it is necessary 
for us to take a retrospective glance, and call to mind tho 
exact positions in which they were last placed. 

First, then, there are Blueskin and Jack Sheppard. 

It will be remembered that when we saw them last was 
when they were seated in a carriage along with the Lord 
Chancellor. 

This was after they had made a full disclosure of all 
they knew respecting Edgwortli Bess, and after they had, 
to some extent, established her claim to tho name of 
Honmull. 

Then Edgwortli Bess herself, who was last left in that 
house in an obscure street in Westminster, where she was 
waiting anxiously for the return of her two friends. 

Then thero is another character of whom for a long 
while we have heard nothing, but who some time back 
figured somewhat prominently in these pages. 

It is to this character and to his proceedings that we in¬ 
tend first of all to turn, as they were productive of serious 
consequences, as will be quickly seen. 

We allude to George Wild, that bad son of a bad 
father. 

Ho inherited all the vices and villauy of his parent, 
without one redeeming qualification. 

A more thoroughly heartless wretch than Wild junior 
it could be scarcely possible for tho imagination to con¬ 
ceive. 

He was of so base and treacherous a disposition that 
he could not by any possibility deal straightforwardly and 
fairly with anyone. 

Although so many events have been since described, 
the reader will be able to remember how Jonathan Wild 
forgave the former misdoings of his son, and took him 
entirely into his confidence. 

It will also be remembered how from the first George 
Wild had studied the means by which he could defeat his 
father, and reap the whole benefit of his nefarious schemes 
himself. 

Partially he failed, but to C r .'ery great extent lie was 
successful. 

We allude now to his transaction at the bank. 

He had discover! d what the thief-taker imagined to be 
a secret locked within his breast, and George Wild, as soon 
as lie found things were going wrong, drew out the whole 
of this money without the least remorse, and absconded 
with it, leaving his father to manage as best he could. 

Elated with joy at obtaining eo much niouey with so i 
little trouble, Wild junior, as soou as lie quitted the bank, 
made up his mind to leave Eugland for ever in the smallest I 
possible space of time. 

At the time of which we write, however, this was not j 
done so easily and so quickly as at the present day. j 

Two courses were open to him. '! 

He might take his place in a Dover coach, and travel to | 
the sea coast in that way; anil the other was to ride as far ’ 
as Gravesend, and get on board a vesstd there that would ; 
take him at once to his destination. _ 

After some hesitation, he resolved to adopt this last- j 
mentioned mode of proceeding. I 
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Indeed, believing that he was less likely to be noticed 
on water than on land, he took passage in a small 
boat as far as Gravesend. 

Here he embarked on what was considered in those days 
a last-sailing vessel, which was bound for the port of 
Lisbon. 

It mattered little to him where he went, so long as it 
was out of England ; and when he placed his foot upon 
the deck of the clumsy hark, a feeling of great exultation 
came over him, for he fully believed that he had entirely 
accomplished his design. 

The twenty-four thousand pounds ho had all safe 
enough in his pocket, and with such an amount as that, 
ho knew very well he could live like a prince for the re¬ 
mainder of his days in any foreign land. 

The prospect before him was trnly a delightful one, 
and the rascal amused himself by speculating on all his 
future proceedings. 

With the first favourable wind that sprang up, the 
vessel dropped down the river to Sheerness. 

Afterwards it stood fairly out to sea, and when Wild 
junior saw the white cliffs of England receding from his 
view, he made doubly sure that all was well. 

Eor the first day or two he found his voyage pleasant 
enough. 

All objects were quite fresh, and his thoughts were 
busy. 

But after that time, the monotony of life on board ship 
began to tell seriously upon him. 

lie could no longer enjoy his own thoughts as much. 
Strive as he would, ho could not fix them upon the future, 
but they pertinaciously reverted to the past. 

And in that past there was nothing that he could re¬ 
member with any degree of satisfaction. 

In this extremity, he began to look around him at the 
different faces on board, in search of some one that he 
could make a companion of. 

He first of all made advances to the captain, but in 
this direction he met with no success. 

This probably was because the captain was a bluff, 
open-hearted man, and certainly not the character to 
associate with one of George Wild’s stamp. 

One evening, as he was sitting upon the deck, whiling 
away the time with a pipe, the steward accosted him. 

What qualification it was that had gained for this man 
his present situation we cannot say, but certainly it was 
not his good looks. 

Indeed, a more repulsive countenance than he possessed 
could scarcely have been found. 

He bad thick lips and large projecting teeth ; his eyes 
were deeply sunk into his head, and overhung with huge 
shaggy eyebrows, and his forehead receded in a manner 
that looked very strange when his hat was off. 

Wild junior was glad enough to take advantage of the 
opportunity of joining in conversation, and as they stood 
together they certainly seemed a fitting pair. 

“ I should think you aro tired of being on deck staring 
about,” said the steward—“you look so, at auy rate.” 

“I am,” was tlio reply; “but what else am I to do ? 
Where can 1 go ?” 

“Well, there’s my room,” replied the steward. “You 
might find it a change to go down there. We might be 
able to amuse ourselves.” 

“ How so ?” 

“Oh, in many ways !” was the evasive answer. 

“Now, look here,” said Wild—“ I want something to 
occupy my mind. Have you got any cards with you ?” 

The steward’s eyes brightened as he answered: 

“ I have an old pack, not quite complete. It’s done 
good service in its time. I’ll try and find them for you, 
if you like.” 

“ Good! Then we will have a game together.” 

With theso words the two men descended to the 
s to ward’s room. 

After some search the cards were found, and at the 
same time a largo can of grog was placed upon the 
table. 

“Ah, this is something like!” said Wild junior, as 
he shuffled the cards. “ I never thought about this 
before. The time will pass pleasantly enough, for if the 
stakes are moderate, you can never get tired of playing at 
cards.” 

“I am fond of a hand nowand then myself,” said 
the steward, “ though I can’t get much opportunity.” 


“ I suppose not.” 

“ Nor have 1 much money to spare, so you must be con¬ 
tent to play for low stakes.” 

“As you will,” replied George. “Low or high, it 
makes no difference to me.” 

Matters being thus arranged, a guinea was placed upon 
the table, and the game began. 

Gambling was just the kind of vice in which such a one as 
George Wild would be likely to indulge. 

And the only wonder is he did not think of it earlier. 

Game followed game with varying results. 

After a time, Wild junior got to his last guinea. 

He had to get change for a five-pound note, in order to 
lay down his next stake. 

He pulled one of the little rolls from his pocket, which, 
though it did not represent one twentieth part of the 
money he had about him, was yet sufficient to make the 
steward’s eyes sparkle with avarice. 

No remark was made by him, however. 

lie took the note, examined it, and placed it in his 
pocket. 

But, after the grog-can had been for the second time re¬ 
plenished, tho steward ventured to remark: 

“I suppose, sir, that you are going abroad entirely for 
ynur own pleasure ?” 

“ Oh yes, entirely !” said George. “ I intend to travel 
about from oue foreign place to another, and enjoy 
myself.” 

“ Ah, such a thing as that must be very pleasant in¬ 
deed, providing you only have tho means!” 

“Very,” replied George—“very !” 

“I have often wished,” continued the stoward, “that I 
had had tho opportunity ; but some are lucky, and others 
the reverse. Now. I have had to spend nearly all my 
life on board ship.” 

Wild' junior only nodded, and went on with his game. 

“ You will find it an expensive thing to follow up,” 
pursued the stoward, anxious to obtain all the information 
he could. 

“ It won’t reach the bottom of my pocket, nohow,” said 
George, in reply. 

“ Then it’s a deep one,” mentally remarked the steward. 

Tho conversation was then changed, and the play pro¬ 
ceeded. 

At last, in sheer disgust at his ill-luck, Wild junior 
threw down the cards and left tho steward’s room, some 
twenty pounds poorer than ho was when he entered it. 

“ D—n him for a cheat!” lie muttered, in a thick voice, 
as he retired to his ouu berth. “ Ho must have cheated 
me! I’ll play no more; I was a fool to begin it! There’s 
no end to gambling, and if I have ever so much money it 
will soon all melt away !” 

This was a prudent resolution, but one that has been 
taken over and over again by those who have once yielded 
themselves up to the fascination of play. 

True to his determination, George Wild on tho follow¬ 
ing day kept as clear of the steward as he could, and 
amused himself in the best manner be was able. 

But as evening came on the old weariness returned. 

It was then that the steward approached him again. 

At first Wild junior resolutely refused to accompany 
him to his cabin, but in a few minutes tho temptation 
became too strong for him to resist. 

Once again, then, he seated himself at the table, and the 
play began. 

The first can of grog was disposed of, and another 
mixod by the steward. 

A quarter of an hour elapsed, during which George, 
in his excitement, had drunk rather deeply of the grog. 

The steward’s glass was before him on the table, 
untouched. 

“ D—n it, man,” ho cried, “ why don’t you drink ?” 

'The steward licked his lips and glanced furtively al 
George under his shaggy brows. 

“I can't drink when I am winning! Foituue is again 
on my side !” 

“Yes, d—u her for a jade!” replied Wi/d, in a voice 
which was thick and husky. “ I am in ill-luck again to¬ 
night !” 

“ Play !” cried the steward, and once more tho stakes 
were placed upon the table. 

Another game was played, and this time Wild junior 
won. 

Delighted with his success, and believing the tables 
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were about to turn, he entered into the game with fresh 
spirit. 

But his brain began to grow confused in spite of all his 
efforts to concentrate his ideas. 

“B—n it! what’s this ?” he cried, placing his hand to 
his forehead. “ My head turns round like a top!” 

“You'velaid in too much grog,” said the steward, with 
a sinister smile. 

“That be d—d!” was the almost inarticulate rep!y. “ I 
could drink four time3 as much without feeling as I do 
now! Curse me! I—half suspect—that ” 

George struggled painfully to his feet. 

But just then the vessel gave a sudden lurch, and he 
fell down, striking his head with great violence against 
a locker. 

He became insensible at once. 

The steward rose, and approached him with a stealthy 
Step. 

No. 117.—Blvkskin. 


“That’s done the business!” was his exclamation. “I 
thought I was going to have some trouble with him; but 
he’s right enough now! He began to suspect before he hail 
drunk grog enough; but that topper on his head-piece has 
made up for all!” 

Wild junior lay like one dead on the floor of the 
steward’s cabin. 

Cautiously tho steward went to the door, and secured it 
in the best way he was able. 

Then he returned to tho prostrate form and bent over 
it. 

" Now my dream will ho realised,” he muttered in an 
excited voice. “ What I have hoped for and longed for 
for this twenty years is within my reach! He has money 
—heaps of money! No doubt the greatest part of it is 
about his person. I don’t believe that he came honestly 
by the money, no matter how much it is ; but what’s that 
to mo ? Nothing—nothing at ell I I will have it!” 


Xo. 11?. 
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With trembling fingers the steward began to search in 
the pockets of George Wild. 

Roll after roll of bank-notes was produced, and each one 
that he handled only served to increase the excitement of 
the plunderer. 

“Oh, what a fortune is here!” he exclaimed. Thou¬ 
sands upon thousands! Now I am rich! 1 will keep 
all this wealth a secret, and the first time we touch the 
laud I’ll desert the ship. Yes, I am rich! And now to 
dispose of this rascal!” 

While speaking these words, the steward had carefully 
possessed himself of all the valuables which Wild junior 
carried about him, and having made them up into one 
large parcel, deposited it in his sea-chest. 

Theu, going to the door of his cabin, he listened, in 
order to ascertain whether anyone was near. 

But, with the exception of the watch ou deck, every¬ 
body in the ship had retired to rest, so there was no like¬ 
lihood of his villanous scheme being interfered with. 

It was a cold-blooded, treacherous deed that ho had per¬ 
petrated .and was about to briug to a consummation, 
though, of course, noue of our readers can pity such a 
one as George Wild. 

Having secured his ill-gotten wealth, all that remained 
for him to do was to get rid of the body, and how ho 
did this we will uow proceed to relate. 


CHAPTER DXL1X. 

DESCRIBES WHAT T1IE STEWARD DID WITH THE BODY OE 
WILD JUNIOR. 

The reader no doubt suspects the true reason of the 
sudden stupor which seized upon George Wild. 

It was not owing to the quantity of strong grog he had 
drunk, for his constitution was so well seasoned that he 
could have imbibed a much greater quantity with im¬ 
punity. 

It was because the steward had mixed with the second 
can a drug which he had stolen out of tho medicine chest 
in the surgeon’s room. 

His motive for doing this deed is also self-evident. 

It was in order to obtain possession of the money 
George carried about with him. 

Not that the steward by any means expected that Wild 
junior had about his person so large a sum as twenty-four 
thousand pounds, though, from the sight of the roll of 
bank-notes, and from the manner in which George had 
behaved, the steward came to the conclusion that the 
amount was considerable. 

All his life he had been a needy man. 

As he had said himself, he had been compelled to spend 
most of his time on the ocean. 

Not that he by any moans liked a seafaring life. 

Quite the reverse. 

But it was the only course open to him by which he 
could gain employment, for on shore his character was 
about as bad as anyone’s could he. 

With regard to his poverty, however. 

This was not because he did not earn good wages. He 
always received a large sum at the conclusion of every 
voyage, but it vanished in no time—so that, in order to 
obtain the nceessaries of life, he was obliged to go on 
board ship again. 

It was always with regret, however, that he loft his 
native land. 

Unfortunately for one in his position in life, he possessed 
extravagant and luxurious tastes, and he did not care so 
long as these were gratified. 

Villanous and unscrupulous in disposition, and desiring 
wealth above all other things, ho did not hesitate to com¬ 
mit murder in order to obtain it. 

With this explanation we resumo. 

George was uow insensible and unable to make the 
least resistance, so it is not to bo supposed that the 
steward would havo auy great difficulty in disposing of 
him. 

Ho crossed his cabin, and drew back tho shutter which 
covered an opening iu tho ship’s side, made for the pur¬ 
pose of allowing fresh air to outer when the sea was 
calm. 

The spray dashed in, but, unheodful of this, the steward 
crept towards the spot where his victim lav at full 
length. 


Seizing George by the arms, he dragged him along tho 
floor, and then, by a suddeu exertion of strength, raised 
him up, and thrust him through tho porthole. 

Had it been the result of magic, the disappearance of 
George Wild could not havo been more sudden than it 
was. 

The steward closed the shutter again. 

His lips were white, aud there was a strange look about 
his eyes. 

In a trembling voice, ho said: 

“ That’s over—it is all over now! I shall never ho 
troubled with him any more ! He is gone, and the money 
is mine!” 

Ho looked about him carefully, in order to get rid of 
any trace that might remain of the villanous deed that 
he had committed. 

In falling against the sharp edge of the locker, Georgo 
had cut his head slightly, so that on tho floor there were 
a few drops of blood. 

These were easily enough removed. 

With the steward, however, we have at present no 
more to do. 

We must return to Wild junior. 

Thero is an old proverb which says that “ tho man who 
is Lorn to bo hauged can never bo drowned,” aud this 
seemed to be tho case with George W r ild; for in what 
other manner could his miraculous escapo bo accounted 
for? 

The sudden shock which the immersion in the cold 
water produced, partially restored him to his senses. 

His brain was confused. Ho had no clear idea of where 
lio was or what ho was about. 

But, with tho iustinct of self-preservation, lie struck 
out, and sustained his head above water. 

The fall against tho locker was a most favourable cir- 
cumstauce for him, so far as the preservation of his life 
was concerned. 

Tho amount of blood ho had lost was just about sufli- 
cieut to counteract the effects of the narcotic that had 
been administered to him in the grog. 

It will be remembered that the steward at first fancied 
his vichm had not drunk enough to produce the desired 
effect; aud this was actually the case, for Wild’s suspicions 
were aroused just in time to save himself. 

The sudden plunge into the cold water, then, combined 
with the los3 of Llood from his head, had the effect of re¬ 
storing him to consciousness. 

By degrees the conviction dawned upon him that he 
was floating on tho ocean. 

How ho came to be in his present position was a pro¬ 
found mystery. 

As his intellects gradually recovered their proper use, 
he looked around him, as well as the darkness of tho 
night would permit. 

Just visible as a dusky mass of something was the ship 
in which he had embarked. 

Even as ho gazed upon it, its outline became blurred 
aud iudistinct, and he lost sight of it altogether. 

Truly was his-position now a perilous one. 

Alone on the ocean, with nothing to support himself 
with savo his own muscles, and he knew that in a iittle 
while they would tire. 

He was weak, too, and not in a condition to make much 
exertion. 

Therefore he did nothing but attempt to keep himself 
afloat on tho surface of the water. 

He was miles aud miles away from land, and it was folly 
for him to think of making the attempt to swim towards 
it. 

Ho would only exhaust himself if ho tried to do it. 

Of all this George Wild was conscious. i 

He shouted aloud and screamed for help, in tho hope 
that his voice might be carried to friendly ears; but there 
was no prospect of coming help, and presently, hoarse 
and tired, he became silent. 

Then his ever active brain went to work to solve what 
was at present an inscrutable problem. 

How came lie in tho water ? 

He fixed his recollections upon one point which he 
could distinctly remember. 

This was, accompanying the steward to his cabin, and 
playing at cards. 

By many severe mental efforts he then managed to call 
to mind, little by little, everything that had taken place 
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up to the moment when the conviction came upon him 
that he had been drugged. 

He could remember trying to stand upon his feet, and 
failing in the attempt. 

Of course, after that, everything was a total Dlank. 

The next thing he could'remember was being in the 
water. 

Ho tried in vain to fill up the gap by memory, and at 
last he endeavoured to do it by speculation. 

Wild junior got so far, and then another thought pre¬ 
sented itself to his imagination, of so horrible a character 
that it seemed to paralyse all his faculties, mental and 
physical. 

“It’s that steward!” ho thought; “ I know d—d well it 
is! He’s drugged me, and thrown mo overboard!” 

Up to this moment he had not suspected that he had 
been robbed of all the wealth he carried about him. 

How, however, in seeking for a motive for the steward’s 
behaviour, it was suggested to him. 

While in his present situation, of course be could not 
conveniently ascertain whether his money was still safe 
or not. 

But the more he thought, the more certain did he foel 
that all had been taken from him, and that he had not a 
penny left. 

Such an effect did this produco upon him, that he 
almost felt as though he could then and there abandon all 
attempts to save his life, and quietly sink to the bottom of 
the ocean. 

What could he do now that, by one stroke, he had been 
robbed of all that which he had earned with so much skill 
and trouble ? 

Of what use would life be to him without the tweuty- 
four thousand pounds ? 

This despairing feeling began at length to pass away. 

He strove hard to buoy himself up with the hope that 
things were uot so bad as they seemed to be. 

“ He may have taken some,” he said, ft but surely not 
all my wealth!” 

This was a forlorn hope, hut still it served to sustain him. 

Just then ha felt some object strike against him with 
considerable violence—indeed, he could not refrain from 
uttering a ery of pain. 

Ho looked around. 

It was some dark, black object floating on the surface cf 
the billows, which had come in contact with him. 

No sooner did he make this discovery than llio hope 
sprang up in his breast that, if ho could overtake this 
object, whatever it was, aud seize hold of it, it would 
enable him to sustain himself upon tho water with much 
less exertion than ho had hitherto been compelled to 
make. 

The occurrence of this thought and the endeavour to 
get hold of this floating object were simultaneous. 

It was a difficult undertaking, and several times it 
slipped through his lingers when he thought ho had 
secured it. 

But he had every incentive to make repeated trials, and 
at length, when almost overpowered, he succeeded. 

The floating object was a small cask, which will at ouce 
account for the difficulty there was in grasping it. 

Is was light and buoyant, and while he could keep hold 
of it, there was no fear of his sinking. 

He clung to it with both hands. 

His head was easily sustained above th> water, and he 
was drifted onwards aud onwards by the billows, lie knew 
not whither. 

When he was thrown overboard, tho night was already 
far advanced, and yet it seemed to Wild junior that tho 
morning v^ould never come. 

But, with their accustomed speed, tho hours passed 
by, and morning broke upon tho ocean. 

Then the sun rose, and as soon as he was able to do so, 
George took a long look about him, in the hope of being 
able either to catch sight of the land or of some approach¬ 
ing vessel. 

But he was disappointed. 

l'Torn his position, his head being on a level wim the 
water, ho could not command a very extensive view; in 
fact, it was only when he was sustained for a moment by 
tho crest of some swelling billow that ho was able to see 
at all. . 

He strained his eyes, and looked around him in all 
directions. 


But the result was the same. 

Nothing but water was arouud him on all sides. 

During tho long hours of darkness, George had 
buoyed himself up with the hope that, as soon as ever the 
sun rose, he should be able to see some vessel. 

Now that he was deceived in this expectation, his heart 
sank with despair 

He felt almost inclined to abandon all effort to prolong 
his life. 

He was fearfully exhausted by Lis buffetings with the 
waves, and his arms, clasped round tho cask, and retained 
in one position so long, got terribly cramped, and he was 
afraid each moment that ho should have to let go his 
hold. 

He was, moreover, sick aud faiut from the effects of tho 
drug. 

By-and-by he began to wonder whether this cask 
to which he clung contained anything or was empty. 

He fancied the former would prove to bo tLe case, more 
especially from the size and appearance of the cask, which 
he set down at once as being a brandy keg. 

If so, liis encounter with it would indeed be a most for¬ 
tunate circumstance. 

How was he to ascertain it ? and, supposing it to bo 
filled with spirits, how was he to partake of any of it ? 

He knew that he had a large knife in his pocket; hut 
then, how was lie to take it out, and at the same time re¬ 
tain his hold ? 

At length he decided upon the somewhat hazardous ex¬ 
periment of supporting himself with one hand and arm 
alone, while with the other he attempted to take the knife, 
from his pocket. 

lie succeeded better thau he had dared to anticipate. 

lie took out the knife, aud held it with a tenacious grip ; 
for if he once lot go, it would sink to the bottom of tho 
ocean and ho entirely beyond recovery. 

Tho knife was closed, of course; but this was no groat 
difficulty. 

With'his teeth he pulled open the largo blade, and then, 
with one arm encircling the cask, he set to work to cut a 
small hole in the side. 

This was a loug and tedious operation, hut yet it had a 
beneficial effect, for the time seemed to pass away more 
quickly. 

Every now and then he would pause in his work, and 
look around him, but at last he grew disheartened, for tho 
result was always the same. 

After more than au hour’s labour, consequent upon the 
awkwardness of his positiou, he managed to cut a small 
hole completely through the cask. 

Through this hole, to his joy, he then saw some dark 
fluid slowly oozing. 

That it was brandy he firmly believed, and congratu¬ 
lated himself upon his caution in having made the hole so 
small that it could not escape in any large quantity. 

He restored the knife to his pocket, and after many 
efforts, placed his Kps over the hole. 

His heart bounded with joy. 

It was indeed brandy, and he drank a considerable 
quantity. 

The fiery beverage endued him with a spurious and 
fleeting kind of strength. 

It banished for a time all those despairing feelings which 
had found a home in his heart, and he looked about him 
more hopefully aud in better spirits than ho had yet 
, done. 

He believed he must be dreaming, or that the liquor 
had produced an extraordinary effect upon him, for in one 
direction lie could count no less than seven vessels and 
nearly all of them of large size. 

He closed his eyes, believing this to be some delusion of 
his senses, but lie opened them and was convinced that 
what he saw was real. 

The ships were all at a short distance from each other, 
and going in the same direction. 

Wild junior's heart beat fast as ho wondered what 
means he could adopt to make those on board aware of 
his perilous situation. 

They ware a loug way off \ et, and he could scarcely 
decide in liio own blind whether they were approaching 
him or not 

Tt> hav3 shouted aloud would have been vaiu. 

He know it, and was silent. 

All that lay in his power was to fix his eyes upon tho 
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! An hour passed away, and at the expiration of that time 
the seven vessels had sensibly diminished in size. 

For a long time George Wild had been aware that the 
vessels were going further away from him, but ho blinded 
himself from this knowledge as long as he was able. 

At last he was unable to delude himself with this idea 
j any longer, and broke forth into a torrent of vain and 
! useless imprecations. 

« Then he applied himself afresh to the brandy keg, and 
f so the day passed away, and darkness once more covered 
the deep. 

Now Wild junior began to feel severely the want of 
sleep. 

Yet lie dared not close his eyes, for fear his slumber 
should grow profound, in which case ho would probably 
let the cask slip out of his arms. 

Still, strive, as he would, iu the long honrs of the night 
his eyes would gradually close, and he would fall off into 
a slight, uneasy slumber. 

( Then ho would suddenly awake with a start, as he 
fancied he was about to lose the cask. 

Without it ho felt he could not for any length of time 
preservo himself upon the surface of the water—these 
few staves of wood alono connected him with life. 

No incident of any particular moment occurred during 
the whole of the night, and the sun, when it rose, found 
i Wild junior in a terrible condition. 

' Ho suffered greatly from tho want of sleep—he was 
hungry and thirsty, too. 

A kind of delirium caused by drinking the strong 
brandy had taken possession of his brain. 

* He was so frightfully weak that ho could scarcely raise 
himself up by the aid of the cask, so as to bo able to look 
/ around him. 

I He felt quite certain that he could not possibly survive 
many hours longer, and, unless help came, and very 
speedily, he should perish. 

The water by degrees grow calmer than it had been 
since the time of his immersion, and consequently ho was 
able to see still further around him. 

A hideous, shrieking cry burst from his lips as ho saw 
not far off a small, elumsy-looking vessel. 

He believed it was near enough for his voice*to reach 
those on board, aud he continued to scream out inces¬ 
santly. 

No notice, however, of his cries seemed to bo taken. 

It was necessary, then, that he should adopt some 
means of attracting their attention. 

After a moment’s thought, he altered his position 
slightly, and held the cask with one hand. 

With the other he took off his white neckcloth. 

This ho raised in the air as high as he possibly could, 
and waved it repeatedly. 

This signal was more effective than the other, though 
ho was just beginning to give up in despair, when he 
heard an answering shout from those on board the little 
vessel. 

IIo was seen, and tho knowledge came upon him with 
such an overpowering effect that ho almost lost his 
senses. 

Then there was an interval, which seemed an age, that 
was occupied by tho boat making its way towards him. 

It was only a little fishing boat, such as are never 
seen except within a short distance of the shores of 
England. 

Hut Wild junior was not in a state of body or mind to 
notico this. 

It was a ship, and that was enough. 

With much difficulty he was got on board. 

He was almost insensible, and yet lie managed to gasp 
out: 

“ The cask—the cask! Get that too—it is full of brandy!" 
There was an immediate commotion among the fisher- 
meu on board the little baric, aud they all looked eagerly 
after tho prizo. 


The cask was soon got on beard, and then prompt stepf 
wore taken to recover Wild junior. 

lie got better rapidly, and as soon as he was ablo to dc 
so, he related the events which had befallen him. 

In reply, lie was told that tho little vessel to which he 
owed his preservation happened to be in her present 
situation by mere chance. 

The wind which had sprung up some honrs before had 
carried her out of her course, and they were now so fai 
away from tho land that they were apprehensive whethei 
they should over bo ablo to roach it again. 

“It all depends upon the weather,”said the owner o! 
the vessel, who was in command of it. “ If the wind is 
fair, all will be well—if not, we shall go to Davy Jones’s 
locker!” 

This was not reassuring intelligence, but the worst was 
conveyed by it. 

After having depended for so long upon nothing better 
than a brandy keg to save him from drowning, the fish* 
ing-boat seemed to Georgo Wild an ark of safety, so lie 
troubled himself very little about the communication tho 
master fisherman had made. 

lie was also in a terribly exhausted condition, and not 
fit to take au interest in anything. 

Food was administered to him, however, and before 
many hours had elapsed he was almost himself again. 

But such a change had como over Wild junior as quite 
defies any description. 

Perhaps the reader can imagine what would be, his feel¬ 
ings when he found his worst forebodings realised, and 
that of tho large sum of money he had with him not even 
tho smallest coin now remained. 

His cursing and blaspheming was truly awful to listen 
to, and more than once the master of the vessel, who was 
not a little alarmed at their critical position, besought him 
to be silent, lost their vessel should be lost. 

But these solicitations at first only made Wild junior 
more violent than ever, and it was not until they all 
threatened to heuvo him overboard again that ho became 
quiet. 

Oh! how he longed to have revenge upon the villanous 
steward, and how lie imprecated his own folly aud blind¬ 
ness in having fallen so easily into the snare laid for 
him ! 

He was ablo to call philosophy enough to his aid to be 
aware that all regrets wero perfectly useless now. 

He must, in a manner of speaking, begin life afresh, 
but there is little hope that any amendment will be per¬ 
ceived in it. 

He learned with satisfaction from the master of the 
boat that they wero making their way in as direct a lino 
as possible to Portsmouth. 

This landing-place would suit Wild junior excellently, 
because ho should be able to get to London readily. 

It was towards tho latter place that his thoughts imme¬ 
diately turned, that being the only place that was large 
enough for the exercise of his talents, and the only place 
where he could hope to repair his severe loss. 

It was hard to bring himself to think that he had all 
his schemes to go over again; but, like his father, Georgo 
possessed an indomitable will, and did not suffer himself 
to bo cast down by tho misfortune that had como upon 
him. 

Ferhaps this was because he could so clearly see that 
be was greatly to blame himself. 

The clumsy bark made but slight progress through tho 
water; and on tho following day George Strained his 
eyes to the utmost, but failed to perceive any indication 
of land. 

lie was assured by the master, however, that England 
was not far off. 

As the day advanced, the weather began to present an 
unfavourable aspect. 

Tho clouds in the sky above formed themselves into 
dense masses. 

The wind howled with a peculiar and mournful cadence 
among tho masts and rigging. 

Tho soa rose and fell, and there was every token of the 
approach of a severe storm. 

This was what tho master had all along dreaded 

“All is lost, I fear!” ho said, addressing George. 

“ Why so ?” 

“ This little vessel of mine, after the injuries she has 
already sustained, could never weather through a storm.” 


vessels, straining his vision to tho utmost, in order to 
make quite sure whether they wero coming nearer to him 
or not. 


CHAPTER DL. 

GEORGE WILD HAS ANOTHER NARROW ESCArF, FROM A 
WATERY GRAVE. 
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“Let us hope that it may bo nothing serious," said 
George. 

The master shook his head, and went away, in order to 
see that every preparation should be made. 

Jlis prognostications wore quito correct. 

Just after sunset, a terrific sto'ro broke out. 

Until then, George Wild had no idea of what a storm 
at sea was like. 

He was terrified. 

) Every moment seemed as though it would surely be his 
last. 

, The timbers in the little bark groaned and creaked, and 
1 every sea broke over her. 

By tho advice of tho master, George Wild allowed 
himself to bo securely lashed to the mast. 

But for this precaution, ho would certainly have been 
1 swept away. 

I Several of the crew, who had secured themselves in the 
best way they were able, were washed overboard. 

1 The man at the helm was lashed there, and tho captain 
clung tightly to the iron windlass on deck. 

I But the storm showed no signs of abatement; on the 
contrary, its violence increased. 

Then one wave, larger, and heavier, and stronger than 
i any Wild junior had seen, or had been able to form the 
least conception of, came rolling towards them like a huge 
wall of water. 

It burst upon the deck. 

No vessel, however well-constructed, could stand such 
a shock as that. 

George Wild had the sensation of being overwhelmed 
with water, and the next thing ho was conscious of was 
that he was struggling in the waves. 

Of tho bark and its oixmpants not a single trace re¬ 
mained. 

He had good cause to congratulate himself upon having 
followed the captain’s advise. 

Tho ropes which had been bound round his body still 
held him to tho mast, and the huge piece of wood kept 
him afloat easily. 

“ I’m doomed to be drowned!” ho thought, and prepared 
to resign himself to his fate, which he believed was 
inevitable. 

He struggled no longer, but lay quite still. 

As it turned out, this was the best thing he could do 
under the circumstances. 

His head was above the water, and tho force of tho 
wind and waves drifted him rapidly onwards, but whither 
he knew not. 

If landward, then there was some chance of escape; if 
seaward, he was lost. 

In his present position, Wild junior was quite at a loss 
to ascertain in which of these two directions he was 
going. 

He remained in a horrible state of anxiety and 
dread. 

Throughout the whole of that night the storm raged; 
and although it abated towards daybreak, yet when the 
sun rose the ocean was rough and turbulent. 

With much pain and difficulty, for he was numbed and 
cramped with exposure to tho cold, George raised himself 
slighMy. 

He took advantage of a time when he was high up on 
a billow to look about him. 

A cry of joy and surprise burst from his lips. 

The land seemed within half a mile of him. 

But he lost sight of it in an instant, as tho piece of 
wood to which ho was attached sank down into the 
trough of the sea. 

When he rose again, he believed himself nearer, and 
such was really the case. 

It seemed to him to take a tedious time to go over such 
a little distance; but tliero was no means by which he 
could increase his speed, for, in his present exhausted 
condition, it would have been folly on his part to have 
made the attempt to swim ashore. 

At last, however, about noon, ho found himself so close 
to the laud that he could touch the bottom with his 
feet 

Then he tried to release himself from the mast to which 
he had been bound. 

But the fishermen had performed their task too well. 

Ho could not separate himself from it. 

Consequently, he was forced to resign himself to the 


action of the waves, and it was fortunate the beach upon 
which he was cast was of a sandy character. • 

Had it been rocks, ho must have been dashed to 
pieces. 

As it was, he was severely bruised; and, at leugth, so 
greatly did his suffering increase—as he was first drifted 
on to the sand, and then washed back again—that he 
became insensible. 

When he opened his eyes again, and became conscious 
of existence, be found that the waves had washed him 
high up on the beach, and there left him. 

He was in a most awkward position, and the wet ropes 
pained him exceedingly. 

As well as ho could he looked around him, but he 
appeared to be on a very lonely part of the coast. 

There was not so much as a fisherman’s cottago in 
sight. i 

Under these circumstances, lie was forced to roly upon 
his own exertions for success. 

! After infinite toil, he succeeded in releasing himself, 
j He was then so tired, and cramped, and stiff, as scarcely 
to be able to move a muscle or a joint. 

Mechanically his eyes wandered over the huge expanse 
of water presented to his gaze, and as he did so au angry 
cry rose to hi3 lips. 

Then, in something like his own tone and manner, he 
muttered: 

“ If I trust myself on the sea again, may I be d—d! 

I am on land at last, and nothing shall compel me to quit 
it!” 

The tightness of the ropes had, to a very great extent, 
impeded the circulation of his blood. 

Now that they were removed, however, he rapidly ex¬ 
perienced a change for the better. 

In a little while he was able to rise, and then to walk. ' 

He had scarcely any portable articles with him save his 
clothes. 

That ho was penniless the reader has already been in¬ 
formed. 

He was famished, too, and his mouth, from the quantity 
of salt water which had forced itself down his throat, was 
dry and parched. 

“ I must find somo place of shelter!" he said. “And 
yet, where am I to look for it while in this state of 
poverty ? I must beg !” 

He seemed to have a weary journey before him, for, 
although he scanned tho beacli for mauy miles up and 
down, he was unablo to catch a glimpse of the meanest 
habitation. 

He had no resource but to bend his steps landward. 

Presently, in the distance, he perceived a house of large 
and pretending appearance, which stood alone iu the 
centre of extensive grounds. 

The placo had evidently been lately built. 

As it was the only habitation in sight, George Wild i 
was forced to make his way towards it, there to solicit 
assistance and support. 

Upon drawing nearer, he found that the large gates 
leading into the grounds were closed and fastened. 

A strong wooden fenco enclosed the house and grounds, 
and, in his present enfeebled state, George knew that it 
would be foolish for him to attempt to climb over it. 

He was almost in despair, when he happened to per¬ 
ceive the.handle of a bell. 

It was almost beyond his reach, and it was in conse¬ 
quence of it being so high up that it had escaped his 
notice. 

With a last effort of strength, he stretched his arm as 
high above his head as ho could, and grasped it. 

A loud, clanging sound immediately followed, and, 
breathless and exhausted, he waited for a response to his 
summons. 


CHAPTER DLL 

VII.1) JUXTvn PROVES 1HMSELF TO BE A MONSTER OF 
INGRATITUDE. 

His brain spun round and round, and lie fancied for a 
time that existence was slipping from him. 

Remembering where be was and what he had to do 
enabled him, however, to recover himself, though it cost 
a severe effort. 

Then the doors were unclosed,and ho heard a voice say, 
in kindly tones: 
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“ Who is it, Reuben —who is it ?” 

“ A poor, miserable-looking object, sir!” was the reply. 
“ He looks like a drowned dead rat!” 

“ Help—help!” cried George Wild, faintly—“ help me, 
or I shall diu at your gates !” 

“ Die at my gates ?” said the kindly voice again—“ die 
at my gates ? Oh, good gracious !—the idea of such a 
thing! Help him in, Reuben—help him in ! He shall 
be properly attended to ! Cheer up, my good fellow!” he 
added, addressing Wild in the same pleasant voice. “Bo 
of good heart! You shall not perish, if it lies in my 
power to save you!” 

“Thanks—thanks!” said George, more faintly than 
before. 

The man Reuben was employed by the owner of tno 
house to perform a multitude of services, among which, 
answering the gate was one. 

“What shall I do with him, sir?" ho asked, addressing 
the white-haired, benevolent-looking old gentleman 
who stood by his side, and who was the owner and 
occupier of tho house beyond. “Where shall I put him, 
sir?” 

“ Take him up to the house, of course—take him up to 
the house!” 

“ If you will assist me a little,” said George, “ I can 
walk; but I am very weak! I have been face to face 
with death!” 

“You look as if you had,” said the old gentleman. “But 
come along—all's right now !” 

His words produced a soothing effect upon Wild junior, 
and served also to infuse additional strength into his 
enfeebled limbs; and, with more firmness and ease than 
could have been expected, he walked slowly along the 
broad, winding path that led from the gates up to the 
front door of the house. 

The old gentleman followed close behind, with com¬ 
passion and love for all his fellow-creatures in distress 
beaming from his face. 

Long before the front door was reached, it was thrown 
open, and an old lady, who seemed the fitting and worthy 
mate of such a one as the old gentleman, made her ap¬ 
pearance. 

Several servaili followed her. 

There was no necessity for her to ask a single 
question. 

No one knew her husband’s charitable disposition better 
than she did herself. 

One glance at tho pallid, trembling, wet figure, sup¬ 
ported by Reuben, was a sufficient explanation. 

No one in distress or want ever presented themselves 
at thoso largo gates and weut away unrelieved. 

By the assistance of the domestics, George Wild was 
carried into tho house and placed in a bed. 

Every possible attention was paid to him, and no effort 
was spared to recover him from his dreadful condition. 

As it was little else than hunger, thirst, and tho effects 
of being so long exposed to cold and wet that ailed George 
Wild, and as ho was naturally of a strong constitution, he 
soon got better. 

On the next day he was well enough to get up and walk 
about, though he was still feeble to a degree. 

Every possible kind of nourishment was forced upon 
him by the hospitable inmates of the house, aud George 
Wild had good causo to rejoice that fortune had been so 
kind to him as to throw him in the way of two such 
people as these were. 

At their request, he gave a full account of all his suffer¬ 
ings. 

It was not quite true, but nearly so. 

For instance, he did not say that by a base stratagem he 
had obtained possession of twenty-four thousand pounds 
belonging to his father, aud had fled the country with the 
amount •, but ho stated he had taken passage, of his own 
free will, on board a vessel bound for the port of Lisbon, 
and that he had been thrown overboard by the steward 
for the sake of what wealth he carried about with him. 

For the rest, all he said was no more than the truth; 
and when the old gentleman and his wife heard the story 
of his incredible sufferings, they were tilled with wonder 
and compassion. 

He informed them that he wished to reach Loudon, and 
the old gentleman said: 

“ I know not and care not who you are, but I feel sorry 
for your sufferings. As soon as you are well enough to 


take the journey, you shall leave this place, and I will 
provide you with a few necessaries for the journey.” 

Wild junior was profuse in his acknowledgments and 
thanks; in fact, the manner in which he expressed his 
gratitude was rather irksome to the good peoplo than 
otherwise. 

But in all that he said George was perfectly sincere. 

On this occasion he showed that he had a heart, and that 
the behaviour of these strangers to him had touched 
it. 

For a few days George remained here in peacefulness 
and silence. 

By slow and insensible degrees his evil nature began 
to gain tho ascendancy over him. 

To a great extent, ho forgot the immense benefits that 
hail been showered upon him by tho good people of tho 
house ; at any rate, the grateful feeling which had held 
possession of his heart waned exceedingly. 

Ho began to look about him— at the various plain but 
costly articles contained within the house, and also to 
speculate upon what was tho probable amount of wealth 
possessed by his benefactor. 

The more he pursued these thoughts and speculations, 
the more did tho evil in his nature gain the supremacy. 

“ In this world,” he said to himself, a day or two before 
the time that had been fixed for his departure—“ in this 
world there is nothing but a perpetual struggle going on 
between the strong aud the weak—the wary and the un¬ 
wary. Of course, those who are strongest and possess the 
most cunning are the best off, while the weak and the 
scrupulous go to the wall. I have been entrapped aud 
plundered of all I had without remorse. This old man, 
who has been thrown in my way b\ chance, possesses 
plenty, and would not miss a little. To be sure, he has 
said he would provide me with some necessaries for my 
journey, which is all that could be expected from a man in 
tho way of charity; but I want something more. I have 
been robbed of that which I had, and I will rob to make 
up the deficiency!” 

That, in the angry state of his mind, and with so little 
consideration for the things of others as he always had, 
Wild junior should come to some determination like the 
present is not surprising. 

But that he should contemplate plundering the man 
who had rendered him such essential service in the hour 
of need, and who had done everything in liis'power to 
ameliorate his condition, was truly heartless and horrible. 

Still, it is no more than might have been expected from 
the son of Jonathan Wild. 

He was tolerably strong,—it might bo said that he had 
recovered from the effects of his lato adventures; and the 
more he pondered upon tho idea of making such an un¬ 
grateful return for the benefits which had been so un¬ 
worthily showered upon him, the more determined he 
became to carry it out. 

“ It is just what I need to put me right,” he said to 
himself, “and why should I scruple to take it ? Buch a 
man must have enough and to spare.” 

After this, Wild junior’s resolve became settled. 

Ho was allowed to roam at will over every portion of 
tho house, aud consequently he had every opportunity of 
planning his villanous design. 

Ho had every chance in his favour. 

There were only a few domestics in the house, so that 
he did not apprehend any difficulty from them. 

On the very next night he made up his mind to carry 
out his purpose. 

lie had ascertained that the owner of the house kept his 
plate and jewels, and what ready money he had, in a 
large and strong iron chest. 

This chest he invariably kept under his bed, and slept 
with the keys beneath his pillow. 

To know this was a groat deal, but still there were so 
many difficulties in the wav of carrying out his nefarious 
plan that it would uot have been surprising if he had 
hesitated. 

But ho did not. 

On tho night ho had selected for his black design, ho re¬ 
tired to his own room, and sat patiently near tho wiudow. 

He waited until every sound had died away, and until 
he felt almost certain in his mind that every inhabitant of 
tho house was sound asleep. 

He then rose silently to his feet, and crept with the 
greatest caution towards tho bed-room door. 
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He opened it without making a sound, and projected l is 
head into the corridor beyond. 

He listened intently, but all was still. 

Reassured by this, ho made his way with slow and 
cautious steps towards the door of the room in w hxrh the 
old gentleman slept. 

It must bo understood that Wild junior had no tools 
with him requisite for such an expedition as the present. 

Therefore, if the bed-room door had been locked, it 
would have been a formidable, if not an insuperable, ob¬ 
stacle to the success of his purpose. 

But in the security he felt in his own bed, and in the 
confidence he had in human nature generally, the owner 
of the house never for one moment thought of fastening 
his door in any way. 

When Wild junior had reached it, he paused for a few 
seconds on the threshold. 

But reassured by tho continued silence, he placed his 
hands upon the latch, and gently raised it. 

He allowed the door to open only a very little way, 
and then he stopped to listen again. 

Of course if an alarm was given there would bo an end 
to liis plan entirely.- 

Failure would bo fatal. 

Then, as ho listened, he wa3 presently able to distin¬ 
guish the light, regular breathing of persons in slumber. 

“All is well!” he said, mentally—“all is well!” 

The sdeuce and darkness of tho spot produced some 
slight effect even upon the callous heart of George Wild. 

But the influence this excited was so slight as to be 
scarcely perceptible to himself. 

Like a ghost he glided into the chamber. 

Upon a little bracket just above the dressing-table a 
small lamp was burning. 

It just served to make the different objects in the room 
distinguishable, and that was all. 

George Wild was thankful for it, for he was enabled 
to guard against coming in contact with any article of 
furniture. 

There was tho bed, beneath which was the wealth he 
had determined to become the possessor of. 

For an instant ho hesitated whether ho should attempt 
to draw the box out first or to take the keys from uuder- 
neath the pillow. 

The former was the course he adopted. 

Sinking down upon his hands and knees, he crept noise¬ 
lessly over the thick carpet with which the apartment was 
covered. 

He crept partly under the bed, and almost immediately 
his head came in contact with the iron box. 

He took hold of it and tried to pull it out, but the weight 
was too great. 

Although he put forth his utmost strength, the box did 
not move in the least degree. 

The perspiration started out in bead-like drops upon 
hia skin, for ho began to fear that, after all, he should fail 
in his design. 

He placed his hand upon the top of the box, and then 
raising it, he found that there was some little distance be¬ 
tween the lid and the bottom of the bed. 

This inspired him with fresh hope, for he believed ho 
should be able to open the box and abstract the contents 
without the necessity of removing it from its position. 

He passed his hand rapidly round the side of it and 
soon found the keyhole. 

He was now content, so far as that was concerned. 

The next thing he had to do—and this was by far the 
most difficult of all—was to obtain possession of tho keys 
that lay underneath the pillow. 

Ho would have to abstract them with so much secrecy 
as not to awaken the sleeper. 

To this task he now immediately addressed himself. 

He crept round to the side of the bed, and then raised 
himself slowly to his full height. 

His benefactor was slumbering peacefully and gently. 

But the sight of this sweet repose made Wild junior's 
heart swell with anger. 

Ho stretched forth his hand, and as he did so he mut¬ 
tered : 

“ lie had better not awake; if ho does, let him look to 
it himself 1” 

His eyes glittered with an ominous brightness. 

Gently and slowiy he insinuated his hand heneath the 
pillow. 


The old gentleman moved once uneasily in his sleep, 
and cue inarticulate word came from his lips, but what it 
was George Wild knew not. 

Ho paused a moment, and then renewed his attempt. 

Presently, to his joy, the tips of his fingers touched tho 
keys. 

Ho took hold of them, and then—most difficult opera¬ 
tion of all—began to draw his hand slowly backwards. 

But the slumber of the old gentleman was as profound 
as ever, and George Wild’s heart beat high with hope. 

Another second, and ho had them securely in his grasp. 

But the old gentleman awoke suddenly with a start. 

Ho opened his eyes widely, and caught sight of Wild 
junior standing by his bedside. 

Guessing in an instant the purport of his visit, he uttered 
a loud cry. 

Or rather he half uttered it, for, with the suddenness 
of thought, George clenched his fist, and struck him a 
violent blow on the mouth. 

But the old gentleman, in spite of his years, possessed 
good courage and strength, and resolved to do battle with 
his midnight visitor. 

Ho rose up in bed, and, with the blood streaming from 
his lips, gaspdfl out another cry for help. 

Wild junior was now furious. 

“Silence!” he cried, in a low, hoarse voice—“silence! 
I don’t want to take your life, but you will force me to it 
if you are not still!” 

Then, with a low, half-stifled shriek of terror, tho old 
lady awoke. 

‘Thieves — thieves!” she cried. “Help—mercy— 

help!” 

George Wild was now more furious than ever. 

Let us do him the credit to say that, when he first pro • 
jeeted this expedition, the worst injury he had intended 
to inflict upou his benefactors was robbery. 

Now, however, through this unexpected and unfortu¬ 
nate discovery, he was forced to adopt one of two alterna¬ 
tives. 

Ho must either forego his villanous attempt, or else ho 
must add murder to his orginal crime. 

He was conscious of this without requiring to pause for 
reflection. 

Nor did he hesitate—his mind was made up so quickly 
that it did not seem as though he had paused to reflect at 
all. 


CHAPTER DLIL 

AFTER MANY PERIE3 AND VICISSITUDES, WILD JUNIOR 
ARRIVES IN LONDON 

He gave one hasty glance .around in search of somo 
weapon that would answer his diabolical purpose. 

Within reach of his hand was either an iron bar or a 
poker,—lie did not stop to look which. 

He seized it with tho speed of thought. 

Then, with this fearful weapon, some horrible crashing 
blows were dealt, and then, in a second afterwards, George 
Wild was the only living person in the room. 

Ilis benefactor and benefactress lay upon the bed a 
ghastly and hideous sight. 

Dropping tho murderous instrument, George Wild, 
with nervous haste, took hold of the keys, and went to 
the iron box. 

So great was his agitation, that it was sometime before 
he found out which was the right key, and turned it in the 
lock. 

He listened in an agony of apprehension, for each 
moment he expected to hear some sounds from tho other 
inhabitants of tho house, who, ho thought, could scarcely 
fail to be aroused by the tumult. 

But all was still. 

And as time passed by without his meeting with any 
interruption, his courage revived. 

Now that there was no longer any fear of arousing 
thoAi who occupied the bed, ho roughly pushed tho bed 
stead on one side, so that the box was disclosed. 

Without doing this, he found it was impossible to goi 
at tho contents. 

The box was nearly full of miscellaneous articles, all 
doubtless of a valuable description, but valuable in dif¬ 
ferent ways. 

There were papers, and deeds, and parchments of vari¬ 
ous sizes and kinds, but to these Wild junior paid no sort 
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of attention, but impatiently tossed them on to the 
floor. 

Some heavy, massive articles of plate whi‘.h ho knew 
he could not carry away with him, as it would be too 
great an encumbrance to his flight, he likewise plaoed 
upon the floor, but he regretted the necessity of leaving 
them behind. 

A number of small silver articles that he could carry 
about with him in his pockets he took charge of, and also 
a considerable sum in gold, silver, and notes. 

It was wonderful to see the rapidity with which he did 
all this. 

In less time than anyone could have believed possible, he 
had ransacked the box, and was making preparations for 
his flight. 

But suddenly he paused, and the blood retreated to his 
heart with a sickening rush. 

A faint rustling sound came upon his ears. 

Then followed a faint tapping sound against the door of 
the chamber. 

Then George remembered that he hail not fastened it. 

He gave one bound, and then his hand was on the 
lock. 

lie turned the key instantly. 

But the sudden force with which he came against the 
door, and the sharp click of the bolt of the lock, had an 
alarming effect upon the person outside. 

A shrill scream and loud cries for help broke the silence 
of tho mansion. 

Then hasty trampling of feet followed, and all those 
noises which would indicate that tho whole of the inmates 
were alarmed and astir. 

Wild junior bitterly cursed his ill-luek. 

Ivetreat in the direction of the door was impossible. 

Nothing hut the window remained to him. 

This was a considerable distance from the ground, and in 
dropping from it lie might sustain a serious injury. 

Then he knew that there were several dogs about, who 
in ail probability would commence an attack upon him. 

But there was no help for it—he must either try tho 
desperate hazard of escaping in that manner or give him¬ 
self up without resistance. 

It was not likely that he would do this. 

He dashed open the window, and scrambling through, 
hung for an instant at the full length of his arms, and 
dropped. 

lie reached the ground with a sudden and smart shock, 
which for awhile deprived him of breath. 

Then he struggled to his feet, and looking hack, saw 
that lights were flitting to and fro in the house, and 
there were loud cries, evidently proving that the murders 
had been discovered. 

In a moment or two, doubtless, the two men-servants 
would be in pursuit of him. 

This sudden discovery was a thing he had not antici¬ 
pated, nor had ho looked forward to having to run for his 
life. 

Yet that was what he had to do, and he started off 
across the grounds at all the speed he could make. 

But he was not in good physical condition for such 
exertion, and, moreover, the plunder he had stowed about 
his person weighed him down. 

The grounds, too, were of great extent, and it was 
some time before he reached the high, strong, wooden fence 
with which they were surrounded. 

At last he came to it, hut it is doubtful whether he 
would have succeeded in climbing over, but for the aid 
which was afforded him by a tree that grew conveniently 
near. 

He climbed up the trunk of this, and crept along one 
branch that stretched out in a horizontal direction. 

He was thus enabled to lower himself into the road. 

He felt his feet touch the earth, but he did not stop to 
recover himself, nor to look around him, nor to listen 
whether his pursuers were very close behind him or 
not. 

On he flew at a speed that, was truly remarkable, and 
which threatened to set pursuit at defiance. 

At last, panting and exhausted from his violent exer¬ 
tion, he found himself unable to run any further, and so 
came to a dead stop. 

Thoroughly worn out, ho sank down by the way- 
side. 

Two or three moments thus elapsed, and then the 


[ clattering of a horse’s feet along the road he had just 
come struck upon his sense of hearing. 

His first impulse was to spring to his feet and run on 
again. 

But even as he made the effort to rise, he felt his limbs 
tremble under him. 

“ No—no!” he cried. “ I can run no further! I must 
stop hero where I am, and run the risk of being 
seen!” 

He crouched down still lower in the empty ditch, in 
the hope of being able to escape the observation of the 
pcrsoji who was coming. 

That he should suppose this was some one in pursuit 
of him is nothing to be wondered at; but he was de¬ 
ceived. 

The person approaching at such a furious gallop was, 
indeed, one of the servants from tho house. 

But he was not in pursuit of the murderer. 

He was on what he considered a far more important 
errand, and this was to pay a visit to the nearest surgeon, 
and apprise him of the dreadful events which had 
occurred. 

Therefore, Wild junior had the satisfaction of seeing 
this man pass him in his hiding-place at full gallop. 

In a little while the sound of his horse’s hoofs grew 
fainter anil fainter, and then altogether ceased. 

Tho villain then began to congratulate himself upon 
the ease with which, after all, he had accomplished his 
purpose. 

But this feeling did not long continue, for, from the 
direction of the house, ho could hear shouts and cries; 
and directly afterwards he beheld in the distance a number 
of small, moving, twinkling lights. 

Then an angry curse came from his lips, and again he 
endeavoured to rise. 

This time he succeeded, for although he had sat there 
for such a little time, he had greatly recovered his 
strength. 

The cunning of his disposition prompted him to change 
tho course ho had been pursuing, and accordingly he 
turned off at right-angles. 

The sky was covered with dense black clouds, and not 
a single star could be perceived, so that there was nothing 
which could serve him as a guide as to the direction he 
ought to take. 

He still wished and intended to make his way to London 
with the least possible delay. 

He had now money enough in his pocket to answer his 
immediate purpose. 

There was no fear of his being in want. 

Presently, as he ran onwanis, ho camo to the high¬ 
road. 

He hesitated whether lie should make his way along it 
or cross over. 

Then ho heard a rumbling sound in the distance. 

“ The stage-coach,” he murmured, after listening for a 
moment; “ doubtless on its way to London.” 

He hailed this as a fortunate event, but directly after¬ 
wards he muttered: 

“ No, uo—it will not do ! Second thoughts, they say, 
are best, and certainly they are in this case. I shall have 
to make my way to London with the greatest care and 
caution. If I gut into this coach, I shall be noticed by 
the guard. Inquiries will of course ho made after me, 
and then the officers will be on my track at once. No, no 1 
I must not think of that 1” 

Not being able to hear anything of his pursuers in tho 
rear, he concealed himself behind the hedge, and waited 
until the coach should come by. 

He had not very long to wait. 

With a rush and rattle, the cumbersome machine rolled 
by. 

There was a flash of light, a whirl of wheels, and then 
the stage-coach was away down the road. 

Wild junior looked after it with longing eyes. 

He thought how glorious it would be to travel at such 
a rates as that from the scene of his late exploits. 

He was now already worn out with fatigue, and the 
distance he had to go was very great. 

But he had no other resource than to summon all his 
energies to get out of that part of the country before day¬ 
break. 

A terrible crime such as he had committed would not 
he allowed to pass away unnoticed. 
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The strongest efforts would be made to overtake and 
capture the oriminal. 

When he entered London, he doubted not all would 
be well. 

Once there, he knew he should be able to obtain such 
a disguise as would render detection an impossibility. 

Weary and tired, ho trudged on, taking the greatest 
pains to elude observation, and over and over again 
cursing his ill-luck. 

He had money in his pocket, but the curse of ill-got 
wealth appeared to cling to it. 

He might have bought or hired a horse several times 
during his long walk, but he was afraid to do so, be¬ 
cause in the event of a pnrsnit that incident would 
form a clue, and enable his foes to get upon his track. 

There was no help, then, but to perform the journey j 
on foot. 

At last morning came, and he looked about him in ] 


, the hope of being ablo to espy some place of conceal- 
ment. 

A large expanse of oountry, dotted here and there 
with little habitations, was spread out before him. 

Many of the occupants of those dwellings would 
willingly allow him to enter and rest himself, but Wild 
junior did not dare ask one of them. 

Not only was he tired down and unable to go any 
further, but there was another and still more cogent 
reason why he should conceal himself. 

This was in consequence of the daylight. 

Various people would, of course, be abroad, pursuing 
their usual daily avocations, and by some of these ho 
would certainly be scon. 

Tho only place he could sec that seemed at all likely 
to answer his purpose was a hay-stack. _ j 

In this he fancied he should be able to conceal him j 
self, and if he succeeded, no one would find him there, ' 
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He looked about him, but could see no one. 

Cautiously he approached the stack. 

When close to it, he found that on one side it had been 
out, and a small quantity of loose hay was lying on the 
ground hard by. 

His mind was soon made up. 

Going to the side of the stack opposite to that which 
had been cut, he began with great industry to pull out 
the hay, so as to leave a place where ho could conceal 
himself. 

At last, however, this task was accomplished. 

The quantity of hay he had displaced was consider¬ 
able. 

Carefully ho gathered every morsel of it up, and placed 
it on top of the heap of which we have already spoken. 

The next thing was to creep into the haystack, and 
this appeared to be the most difficult part of the under¬ 
taking. 

After a brief deliberation, he resolved to push himself 
in feet foremost. 

Ho succeeded in this attempt with more ease than 
might have been expected. 

At length he fairly got his head inside the stack. 

With his bauds, then, ho pulled down the hay in front 
of him, so as to conceal the opening. 

He clid this with great skill, and without a very close 
examination indeed, or without it was suspected that he 
nad hidden there, he stood a good chance of escaping dis¬ 
covery. 

Still, in spite of its apparent security, Wild junior 
found it to be a very disagreeable place to remain in, for 
the bay above gradually settled down upon him, anil the 
weight of the superincumbent mass was something terrific. 

lie gasped painfully for breath, aud moved about un¬ 
easily. 


CHAPTER PLIll. 

WILD JUNIOR DtSCOVLRS THAT IIIS IIlDINO-ri.ACE IS A 
VERY DANGEROUS ONE. 

After a time, Wild junior became accustomed to the 
pressure, and then, thoroughly exhausted by all that he 
had gone through, he sank off into a profound sleep, which 
lasted for many hours, despite the uncouifortablo and 
peculiar nature of the place he was in. 

It is quite certain that the callous-hearted wretch never 
felt any remorse or compunction for the barbarous crime 
lie inul committed. 

Ou the contrary, be experienced a feeling of very gr««t 
satisfaction. 

In bis pockets he had money and valuables to a con 
siderable amount. 

In fact, he was quite prepared to re-enter London. 

And so, although his soul was so deeply staiued with 
blood, the villain slept. 

Slept the calm repose of innocence aud youth. 

Slept as though no sin could be laid to bis charge. 

He awakened, however, with a start of alarm. 

Voices reached his ears. 

i Persons engaged in conversation were evidently soine- 
• where close at band. 

I Tor a moment, Wild junior’s intellects wore somewhat 
5 confused. 

I He could not make out where he was. 

3 But recollection soon returned, and then he prepared 
«' himself to listen with all the inteutness he could com- 
> mand. 

j “ Why, do you moan to say yon have not heard of it ?” 

! exclaimed a voice, in tones of great surprise. 

“ N1 o,” was the reply; “ I have heard no more than you 
have just told me!” 

“ Lor, now ! Well, to be. sure !” 

“ Tell us—tell us ?” 

“ All about it ?” 

“Yes.” 

“It is a most awful case. Such a murder was never 
heard of before!” 

In spite of his callousness, a cold perspiration burst out 
all over Wild junior’s body when he board the word “ Mur¬ 
der ’ pronounced. 

With the readiness of a guilty conscience, which is ever 
Its own accuser, he jumped to the conclusion that the 
murder alluded to was no other than the one committed 
by himself. 


This was highly improbable, as a moment’s calm reflec¬ 
tion might have told him. 

In those days there were no means by which intelli¬ 
gence could be rapidly transmitted, as tbero i3 now, and 
therefore it was extremely unlikely that those he beard 
conversing knew anything about tho double murder 
committed at the house by the sea. 

But, as the greatest poet has truly said 

Suspicion ever haunts the guilty mind— 

perfectly breathless, Wild junior waited to hear what the 
other had to say. 

“ A most awful murder,” were the next words that 
reached his cars. “ Such a one as has not been heard of 
for years back, It makes my very blood run cold when I 
oven think of it!’’ 

“ Dues it, though ?” 

“ It was horrible! And there was robbery as well !”• 

“ Robbery ?” 

“Yes ; the murderer carried off along with him a groat 
deal of valuable property!” 

“ And he has not been caught ?” 

“ No ; though active search is being made. They have 
got some kind of a clue to his whereabouts, I fancy.” 

“ Well, I only hope lio will bo hung, as all such 
wretches ought to be! They are not fit to live !” 

“ Nor to die either !” 

“No—truly! However, thatis.no business of ours.” 

“No ; but I know what is.” 

“ To cut the hay for the cattlo ?” 

“Yes! Wo have been here gossiping longer than we 
ought to have been. We must make haste, or the gaffer 
will want to know wliat we have been about!” 

“But you have not told me the particulars of tho 
murdiT.” 

“ No; and I must not stop to do so now.” 

“ Tell me as we go back to the house.” 

“Very well, I will. Now, then, got tho knives—wo 
must cut the stack!” 

Here was horrible news for George Wild. 

The men were about to cut the stack. 

Wild junior bad seen the operation performed many a 
time. 

The long, keen, heavy knife used for the purpose would 
make its way through everything. 

Whereabouts the men were going to cut the hay, of 
course, he could not tell, but it appeared to him most 
probable that it was somewhere close at hand, because lie 
could bear their words with so much distinctness. 

Here was a horrible position. 

If it by chance happened that any part of his body 
should be underneath where the knife would come down 
he would be either killed outright, or deprived of some oi 
his limbs. 

His body would afford no more resistance to the passage 
of the knife than would the hay itself. 

Wild junior trembled with fear. 

If ho remained where he was he would be running what 
was truly an awful risk. 

In fact, it was insanity—suicide, to think of retaining 
bis present position. 

But, then, if be crawled out, be could not fail to be seen 
by the two men. 

lie might be able to overpower them, or be might not, 
for they would assuredly have the advautage over him 
in more ways than one. 

At the best, lie would be scon, and if be escaped these 
men lie would have to run. 

They, of course, would know what direction be took, 
and so would set his pursuers on liis track. 

“ They know all about the murder,” be thought, “and ; 
no doubt they will recognise me at ouco!” 

Wild junior was in a serious dilemma. 

To remain where he was, however, was simply im¬ 
possible. 

No matter what tho danger and risk of leaving his 
place of concealment might be, it must bn done. 

He drew a long breath, and then muttered some horrible 
curses between his teeth. 

Still he lingered. 

Lingered until it was not safe to do so any longer, 

A horrible crushing noise, which made the blood in iU 
veins turn as cold as ice, came upon his ears. i 

It was tho knife. 
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! Cutting its way through the mass of hay above 
him. 

He must creep out. 

In another moment it would be too lato. 

| Perhaps it was too late already. 

Lower and lower—closer and closer came the keen and 
heavy blade. 

Wild made a desperate effort to creep out. 

Hut he could not move. 

The hay had settled closely all around him, and though 
he put forth his utmost strength he was not able to move 
a limbf 

He made a mighty effort. 

But to no butter purpose than before. 

He was immovable. 

And still the knife continued to come down. 

There was no time for deliberation. 

He was sure by the feel of the hay that the knife was 
just above him. 

Perhaps it was only separated from his body by a few 
inches. 

Horrible fate! 

Down—down it came. 

But ho might just as well have tried to crawl out from 
under a mountain. 

Ife had but one resource. 

Even that might fail. 

It was to call out for assistance. 

lie must disclose the secret of his presence there to the 
three men. 

Either that or perish 

And in his case, discovery was almost as bad as death 
itself. 

As rapidly as he could, he moved the hay from before 
his mouth. 

Then in a wild, shrieking, unnatural tone, he cried: 

“Stop—stop! Do you wish to murder me ? Stop— 
stop, I say !” 

His voico sounded strangely—he did uot oven recognise 
it himself. 

This was partly in consequence of the intense terror 
under which ho was labouring, and also in consequence of 
his being so closely surrounded by the hay. 

It allowed his voice to escape, but it totally changed 
its tones. 

The progress of the knife suddenly ceased. 

Wild junior heard a loud shout and cries of alarm. 

Then there was a rushing of footsteps. 

Afterwards all was still. 

For a moment tho danger was over, and Wild junior 
was so completely prostrated and overcome that for 
several moments he could not summon up strength to 
attempt to make a movement. 

Then he murmured: 

“They arc terrified:—they are frightened! I have 
scared them away! Now, if I can only creep out and 
hide myself somewhere else, all will be well!” 

The two men who had been engaged in cutting the hay 
were in truth terribly frightened. 

They had been conversing with each other about a 
murder that had been lately perpetrated in the vicinity 
until their boorish minds got into a very morbid condition. 

Then all at once they heard a hideous, muillud sound, 
such as had never before come to their ears. 

At lirst they stood stock still, suspending their labour as 
if by magic. 

Then, as tho sound continued and increased in loud¬ 
ness, they, believing that some ghost or other hideous 
apparition was at hand, uttered loud cries of terror and 
fled. , 

Where, they scarcely knew. 

The silence that prevailed around had a reassuring 
effect upon Wild junior. 

He was of a buoyant disposition, and never allowed him¬ 
self to be long cast down." 

, “I must creep out,” ho said—“I must creep out; but 
1 how ?” 

The hay pressed upon him, and it seemed as though 
there were tons and tons above him; ho had still some 
use left iu his arms, and by clutching hold of tho outside 
of the stack he tried to drag himself out. 

After incredible toil, ho at length succeeded in effecting 
his purpose, but he was so exhausted that he lay down on 
the ground close to the stack incapable of motion. 
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In a little while, however, be recovered himself suffi¬ 
ciently to look around him. 

Then he observed with surprise that night had almost 
come. 

The sun had set, and the trees and meadows around 
were fast becoming involved iu gloom. 

_ He had, then, despito tho uncomfortable nature of his 
situation, slept for very many hours iu the stack. 

Now that all things had turned out so well, ho felt glad 
that he had awoke. 

Time was precious to him, and he must now push on 
with all speed towards London. 

Tho sooner he reached tho metropolis tho hotter. 

The prospect of shortly being in comparative safety 
produced a wonderful effect upon George Wild. 

The exhaustion and fatigue to which ho had been 
compelled to succumb disappeared as if by magic. 

He sprang to his feet. 

As he did so, his eyes happened to fall upon the rude 
apparatus made use of by the men to cut the hay. 

An uncontrollable curiosity made Wild junior approach 
in order to see whether his clanger was in reality as great 
as ho had imagined it. 

The knife was buried deeply in the haystack, hut yet 
he could see the end of it, and form a tolerably accurate 
idea of its position. 

He shuddered. 

His fears had not deceived him. 

The knifo was close down over tho spot where ho had 
concealed himself. 

If he had hesitated any longer about uttering that cry, 
or if the men had caused tho knife to descend only a little 
lower, ho would have been seriously injured. 

A sigh of relief unconsciously escaped his lips, and then 
he turned away. 

As he did so, he fancied tho sound of distant voices 
came upon his ears, and, with a sudden start, ho turned 
round and looked in tho direction from which tho cries 
came. 

He then perceived in the distance a number of moving 
lights. 

They looked strange at first; but as ho continued to 
gaze, he was able to make them out. 

A ratherciargo body of men, carrying lanterns either in 
their hands or elso fixed upon tho top of long poles, were 
coming at a rapid rate across the meadows. 

It was pretty evident that their destination was the 
haystack. 

“ I must be off,” muttered George, as ho beheld thorn— 
“ off to Loudon! It will he folly for me to linger here!” 


CHAPTER DLIV. 

GEORGE WILD ARRIVES IN LONDON, AND PAYS IN AD¬ 
VANCE FOR IIIS LODGINGS. 

The body of men that George Wild saw came from tho 
farm-house to which tho two men belonged. 

Upon reaching it, they had given an alarming account 
of the horrible sound they had heard proceeding from tho 
interior of the haystack, and tho farmer and all the men 
employed about the place wore quickly on the alert. 

With greater courage than might have been expected 
from such people under tho circumstances, they had de¬ 
termined to proceed to tho haystack with all possible j 
speed, in order to solve tho mystery. 

Accordingly, they provided themselves with lanterns, 
and armed themselves with offensive weapons of various 
kinds, such as pickaxes, spades, flails, and other such 
articles; but, of course, they found nothing, and tho 
whole affair remained an inscrutable mystery. 

As for Wild junior, ho crouched down, and, in a 
curious, stooping posture, made his way at a rapid rate 
across the fields. 

In a few minutes he gained the high-road, and then ho 
slackened his pace. 

Not a single individual or vehicle of any kind was in 
sight, so he resolved to walk at a rapid pace along the i 
highway. : 

lie would be able to make better speed upon the level [ 
road than ho would in attempting to push his way in a j 
sLraight line across the country. I 

Ho walked on at a very rapid speed; hut presently ho 
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began to fori greatly fatigued, artel fit length was com' 
polled to sit down upon a stile and rest himself. 

He was !i<nv at a considerable distance from the ha}'- 
staek, and did not fear any interruption from the persons 
he had seen advancing towards it. 

How long he sat there he scarcely knew. It must have 
been for a considerable time. 

Still, ho felt dreadfully tired, and quito incapable if 
Continuing bis walk. 

“How shall I reach London?” he asked himself. 
“ Ourse this weakness ! I could never have believed that 
what has taken place could have had such an effect upon 
me. My strength seems quite gone." 

He remained for a long time in deep thought, wonder¬ 
ing by what means he could reach Loudon secretly, and 
without fatiguing himself. 

This was a problem he was nimble to solve. 

He must either walk or ride. 

He could not do the latter without the knowledge of 
somo one who would see him, and then there would bo a 
clue to the course he had taken. 

White thus ruminating, 1m hoard the sound of heavy 
wheels in the distance. 

He listened, and presently looking down the road he 
perceived in the distance a large, covered waggon drawn 
by three h arses. 

He fixed his ryes upon this cumbrous vehicle that was 
journeying aloug at the wonderful speed of about two 
miles an hour. 

Then tlie waggon came up. 

As he sat on the stile, Wild junior noticed what strong, 
beautiful horses were harnessed to it. 

High up on a seat was the waggoner. 

He held the reins listlessly and mechanically in his 
bauds, and it was pretty evident that the horses received 
no sort of guidance from him. 

Indeed, by the manner in which the man’s head bent 
forward upon las breast, and the manner in which his 
body swayed to and fro, it was tolerably certain that he 
was asleep. 

George watched the waggon go by, and gazed after it. 

He then saw that: it Was loaded with sacks containing 
somo kind of grain. 

He fancied Hour from the whiteness of the sacks and 
the white dust that was powdered all over the hind part of 
the vehicle. 

“ If 1 was to walk quickly,” thought Wild, “I could 
easily overtake that w iggon and climb in at the back, and 
lie down on some of the sacks without the driver being 
one bit the wiser. I should be resting myself and getting 
towards London at the same, time.” 

With these words, Wild junior got up off the stile, and 
walked along the road after the waggon. 

It was then that he became more than ever sensible of 
his extreme weakness. 

He had not to go far, and yet, by the tirao he reached 
the tail of the waggon, he was very tired. 

To pull himself up by the aid of a chain was not n very 
ditlicult task, and, having accomplished bis purpose so 
far, he crawled over the tops of the sacks until he got to 
the front part of the waggon. 

Here he was in total darkness. 

Evidently, the driver was quito unaware of what had 
taken place. 

In tlm same half-sleepy style he continued to drive 
his horses along the road. 

George stretched himself at full length upon the racks, 
and made himself as comfortable as he could. 

He was not in want of sleep, but he desired rest; it 
was necessary that he should recover as much as possible 
his exhausted energies. 

The fact was, v. great many hours had elapsed since he 
had last tak*n food, and this was the cause priueipallv of 
his exhaustion. 

He had not felt the pangs of hunger once—he had been 
too excited; but now, as be laydown upon the sacks in 
comparative safety, ho felt as if famished. 

It. was scarcely likely, however, that in the waggon he 
should be able to litid anything by which lie could 
appease his hunger. 

As time passed by, however, this increased to such an 
intolerable extent, that he could bear it no longer. 

As he expected, the sacks contained wheat. 

He opened one of them, and then, with an eagerness 


remarkable to witness, he began to devour handful after 
handful of the dry flour. 

It was but a poor repast for anyone, yet there was 
nourishment and sustenance in it. 

Altera little while, he felt wonderfully better than he 
had done hitherto. 

Without, the recurrence of any accident whatever, the 
long winter’s night gradually wore away. 

The waggoner stopped several times at various public- 
houses on the route ; but George Wild, squeezing himself 
down close among the sacks, escaped observation. 

All at once the idea occurred to him that, as he was now 
much stronger and better, he might crawl out of the 
waggon just before it stopped at ono of those inns, and 
enter it. 

He would then be able to satisfy his thirst, which was 
truly terrilie, and by walking sharply, or even running, 
if it was necessary, he should easily be able to overtake the 
waggou again. 

With this view, lie crept to the end and looked out. 

IIo was a long time before ho saw the least sign of any 
habitation, but at last he caught sight of a waysido inn. 

He descended at once. 

He did not know whether the waggoner would stop at 
this inn or not. 

lie had to run the risk of that. 

When he got down into the road he found that his 
clothes were very much covered witli flour, and it took 
him several minutes to free himself from the white dust. 

Jle was only able to succeed to a partial extent. 

Then ho walked on, keeping tho waggou just in front 
of him. 

To his satisfaction, the, vehicle came to a standstill in 
front of the inn, anil the waggoner, without getting down 
from his seat, drank a jug of old ale which was brought 
to him, while his horses were refreshed with a little hay 
and water. 

In the meanwhile, George entered the inn. 

It was a very late hour, aud there was scarcely anyone 
in to be seen. 

A middle-aged woman was standing at the bar, and she 
regarded Wild junior rather curiously as he came in. 

He was unable to get anything but ale; so ho was 
obliged to content himself with a jug of sour stuff, lie 
would greatly have preferred brandy, or some other fiery 
beverage, hut it was not to be had. 

“I am on the tramp,” he said to the landlady, “and 
liavo been for a goodish hit.” 

“Hut you’re all over flour,” said the landlady 

“lam," replied George. “A man with a waggon of 
flour was kind enough to give me a lift a little while ago. 
Have you got any bread aud cheese ?" 

“ Yes." 

Those articles were brought, and George Wild bought 
rather a large quantity of both, which ho tied up in a 
handkerchief. 

lie then paid his reckoning aud took his leave. 

Upon leaving the inn, he found that tho waggon had 
already started, and was a long way off down the road. 

lie walked on at a rapid pace, and presently came up 
with it. 

In tho .same way as before, ho scrambled inside, and 
laid himself down on the sacks. 

Things seemed to look much more favourable than they 
had done for some time past, and Wild junior was quito 
in good spirits. 

It so happened that the waggon he hail crawled into was 
on its way to London, and after a tedious journey, hut as 
rapid a one as, under the circumstances, he could hope to 
make, George Wild at length found himself in the vicinity 
of the metropolis. 

lie had managed to escape observation so far, and just 
when London appeared in tho distance, he resolved to get 
down and walk the remainder of tho distance. 

He did so. 

It was just growing dusk, and before he reached tho 
Thames it was quite dark. 

Now that ho was in London, George Wild felt greatly 
relieved. 

He did not imagine himself to be in the least danger, 
and ho boldly entered a small house of public accommo¬ 
dation near the river side. 

As a matter of course, Wild junior was profoundly 
ignorant of all that hail taken place in Loudon since hid 
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[ departure, and ho was not a little curious to know what 
had happened. 

Still, he did not like to ask any questions, for fear of 
attracting too much notice to himself. 

He kept his oars open, however, and listened attentively 
to the conversation of the persons present. 

It turned upon the escape of Jonathan Wild from New¬ 
gate, and, very much to George’s astonishment, ho found 
that his father and the Governor of Newgate were still at 
| liberty, having set all efforts for capture completely at de¬ 
fiance. 

, This was news indeed for George, 
j lie fully expected—and, indeed, if the truth must he 
told, quite hoped—that his father had been comfortably 
put out of the way at Tyburn, and that he should have 
nothing to dread on that score. 

Now, however, that he was at large, it would be neces¬ 
sary for him to beliavo with the utmost caution, as George 
did not doubt that his father had discovered all about the 
abstraction of the money from the bank. 

He could tell to a trifle what his rage would be. 

He was also aware that it would be unwise and danger¬ 
ous in the extreme for him to cross his path. 

One thing he now had to attend to more particularly than 
anything else, and this was to keep out of tho way of his 
parent. 

| George sallied forth into the night air. 

“ 1 must think,” he muttered to himself, as he strode 
rapidly along—“ I must think! My position is still diffi¬ 
cult ! Lot me think what I had bettor do!” 

This occupied him for a long time. 

Just at present, however, we cannot make the reader 
aware of the precise nature of his meditations—it must 
suffice to say that at last George became much more com¬ 
posed than he had boon. 

His face assumed quite a different expression, and he 
rubbed his hands together as though he had hit upon some 
very good scheme indeed. 

“Yes, yes,” he said—“that is it! I must doit! It’s 
the only chauco i have!” 

He looked around him, and found himself in one of the 
poor districts of London. 

He had wandered on without paying any particular at¬ 
tention as to where ho was going. 

“lean do nothing to-night,” he said. “I must have 
time to maturo my pians. I will get a night’s lodging 
somewhere. This seems to be a capital place. I shall 
not be found here, or suspected. Yes, as chance has 
brought me to this quarter, 1 will stay hero for a time.” 

He looked up and down the street, and then, one by one, 
at the various windows. 

In those days, tho people were not so genteel and re¬ 
fined as they are now. 

At tho present day, everybody who has a little, miser¬ 
able, ill-furnished room to let calls it an “ apartment 
but in those days they were in the habit of calling a spade 
a spado; and so, at length, in one of tho windows George 
found the terse announcement—“Good lodgings to 
let’” 

“That will do,” he said to himself. “I will apply 
here.” 

He rang the Loll as ho spoke. 

Tho door was opened l-y one of those wretched little 
female objects who arc generally to be found in a lodg- 
, ing-house, and who arc ridiculously called “servants.” 

' “I want to look at the lodgings,” said George, in an 
abrupt and business-like tone. 

“Missus,” cried tho girl, without leaving the front 
door, “ you're wanted!” i 

I A sharp-featured, angular-looking specimen of feminine 
humanity now made her appearance. 

“Are you in want of lodgings, sir?” she said, in an 
oily tone of voice. 

! _ “Yes,” said George. 

“ Please to walk in, sir, and you can see them.” 
j George obeyed, and a caudle having been procured, the 
lodging-house keeper led him upstairs on to the second 
floor. 

“ There’s two rooms to let,” said the landlady. “ One's 
a bod room and the other's a sitting-room. You can have 
one or tho two, whichever you think proper.” 

George reflected a moment, and then he said : 

“ I will take the two.” 

“Very well, sir, of course. Tho rent will be six sbil- 
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lings a week, paid in advance, and two references re¬ 
quired.'’ 

“ 1 have only just come up from a distant part of tho 
country,” said George, “ and don’t know anyone i:i 
London ; therefore I can’t furnish you with the references 
yon require.” 

“ Oh, indeed!” said the landlady, looking him very hard 
in the face. “ Well, my rule is to have references, and I 
can’t make any exception to it.” 

“I have some references in my pocket,” said George, 
“which may perhaps suit you. I’ll take the rooms for a 
month, and here are a couple of guineas iu payment.” 

Quite a sudden change came over the landlady. 

“ Oh, my dear sir, you are ton good—much too good! 

I can tell now that you are a gentleman from the country; ■ 

but in Loudon it is necessary that we should be so very 
particular!” 

“ Of course—of course!” said George. “ I have heard 
that it is a dreadful place!” 

“ It is. But, for my part, I would sooner let lodgings 
to people from, tho country than I would to Londoners— 
that is to say, if I’m satisfied they arc not deceiving me.” 

“Just so!” said Wild junior. “1 suppose I can tako 
possession of the lodgings at once ?” 

“You can, sir, with all the pleasure in the world! 
What can I have the pleasure of getting for yon ? Or 
would you prefer to go out and buy the things yourself ?” 

“ No, that Lo d—d !” said George. “ Bring me some¬ 
thing to eat and drink, but don’t bother me about it!” 

“Very good, sir,” said the landlady, with quite a plea¬ 
sant smile, for, like all lodging-house keepers, as a matter 
of course, she liked to provide for her lodgers. 

“A nice supper is what I want,” said George; “lam 
not particular what it is ; and bring a pint of brandy.” 

George sat down in a chair. 

“All right, sir,” said tho landlady, “you shall be at 
tended to at once. I will send tho servant up to light you ; 
a fire, for the room seems chilly.” 

“ It is d—d cold !” said George, “that’s what it is!” and | 
he rubbed his hands together as he spoke. 

The landlady was not at all displeased with his swear¬ 
ing—iu fact, how could she be displeased with a lodger 
who had taken tho rooms for a month at six shillings a 
week, and paid her two guineas in advance ? 


CHAPTER DLV. 

RETURNS AT LENGTH TO T1IE PROCEEDINGS OF BLUESKIN 
AND JACK SHEPPARD. 

Once more we return to chronicle the proceedings of tlieso 
two personages in our story, in whom it is presumed tho 
reader feels a greater amount of interest than in any 
others. 

We allude, of course, to Blueskin and Jack Sheppard. 

The tide of events has for so long carried us away from 
them, that wo may he excused if wo here refresh the mind 
of the reader as to the circumstances under which wo last 
saw them. 

Strange—and, as it seems, incredible—to say, they 
were, when we saw them last, seated in the Lord 
Chancellor's own private carriage, along with the Lurd 
Chancellor himself. 

Tho remarkable circumstances which brought them into 
this position cannot be forgotten. 

The carriage was rolling rapidly on its way to that 
lodging-house in Westminster where Edgworth Bess was 
staying. 

Blueskin, it must bo borne in mind, had already 
declared 1J j identity to the Chancellor, who, having a?l 
occurrences, and particularly those of the past, fresh in his 
remembrance, had promised to use what influence ho had 
to obtain a pardon. 

But Jack iSheppard he did not know. 

It would have been dangerous in the highest degree to 
have uttered even the faintest whisper to the effect that 
this daring depredator had been resuscitated. 

But there was a pleased and delighted feeling about 
the hearts of our two frieuds. 

They saw clearly enough that the end they had been 
so long toiling for was at last within view. 

Jonathan Wild—disgraced, doomed to death—was 
flying over tho country a miserable fugitive. 
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His capture would certainly in a short time tako 
pla*-e, 

Whetlier it did or not, however, there was the great 
consolation to think that Edgworth Bess had no longer 
anything to fear from his machinations. 

The tliief-taker possessed the will doubtless to do an 
injury to the poor girl, but he had not the power. 

In a few minutes the lodging-house would be reached, 
for the carriage rolled along with great swiftness, and the 
distance was Lut short. 

Blueskin and Jack would have the satisfaction of 
handing the persecuted heiress into the protection of the 
Lord Chancellor. 

When once that functionary took her by the hand, she 
would he, to all intents and purposes, quite safe. 

'They would no longer have occasion to trouble them¬ 
selves about her welfare, but they would be able to turn 
the whole of their attention to an important subject. 

That was no other than to hunt down Jonathan 
Wild. 

They had both decided upon it, and felt sure that no¬ 
thing in the world would induce them to alter their deter¬ 
mination. 

Jonathan Wild had hunted them with the ferocity of a 
wild beast—he had mocked at and derided their sufferings, 
and used all the power he possessed to compass their de¬ 
struction. 

Ho had made them both miserable fugitives, and, to a 
great extent, caused them to ho amenable to the laws, 
biniply because they refused to give him their aidauce in 
his nefarious schemes—simply because they would not 
join him in working the ruin of a poor, helpless girl, who 
from her youth had known nothing but misery', when she 
ought to have known affluence, and who could not so 
much as raise a finger in her own defence. 

That was the great cause of the animosity which ex¬ 
isted on Jonathan Wild’s part towards our friends. 

Mow, however, as they told themselves over and over 
again, all that was at an end. 

Jonathan Wild was no longer the bold, unscrupulous thief- 
taker, possessed of power of which scarcely anyone knew 
the limits, Lut he was a miserable fugitive, biding and 
skulking in corners, and occupied incessantly in avoiding 
tbe many officers of justice who were sent*out upon his 
track. 

That.they had failed in their attempts to capture him, 
Blueskin and Jack thought but little of. 

In their own minds they felt convinced that, however 
great an incentive a reward might be, yet it would not 
urge the officers forward with the same energy and 
determination as their own burning for revenge would. 

Jonathan had much to answer for at their hands. 

They would be avenging themselves at the same time 
that they were rendering society at large a most valuable 
service. 

Such was the bubstanoe of the thoughts that passed 1 
through the minds of Blueskin and Jack, as they sat 
facing the Chancellor. 

That individual had greatly moderated his opinion 
with regard to Blueskiu, after the confessions that had 
been made to him that night. 

Fortunately for Blueskiu, the Chancellor was already in 
possession of many facts connected with the case; and all 
those things which Blueskin said, were, in some way or 
other, corroborated by what had been said by others, and 
those others were certainly no friends of his. 

Therefore, the Chancellor was right in placing implicit 
reliance upon all that had been told him. * 

The satisfaction which Blueskiu could uot help feeling, 
at the prospect of his story being at last believed, was 
somewhat damped by the knowledge that belief had come 
too late. 

He was now a ruined man—bankrupt in everything; 
and so far as bis worldly position was concerned, it 
mattered little whetlier justice was rendered to him, or 
uot. 

Still, a pardon would bo the greatest reward he could 
possibly receive. 

When that had been granted to him, he should be able 
to live for the remainder of his life in peace and comfort, 
in his nativo land, and, as he hoped, in the service of his 
old and much-loved master's daughter. 

Then, as for Jack Sheppard, the belief that he had been 
executed and was no more, was deeply rooted, so much 


so, indeed, that in a few months’ time there would be little 
fear of his being in any danger of detection; and so, in 
the future, everything promised to go well. 

While they were thus busy felicitating themselves upon 
the prospect spread out before them, the carriage stopped. 

Looking up, Blueskin and Jack saw that they were in 
the right street. 

They at once alighted from the vehicle. 

Jack was full of impatience, and ho hastened to the 
door, and rung the hell violently. 

He was delighted to think that Edgworth Bess was 
about to be so happy. 

They would be parted, probably, for over, but ho did 
not care for that. 

The door was opened by the landlady. 

Jack took the candle from her hand, and led the way up 
the staircase. 

Blueskiu and the Chancellor followed. 

Somehow, Jack’s heart beat strangely when he stood 
upon the threshold of tho room in which he had left 
Edgworth Bess. 

But he thought nothing of the feeling, believing it to 
he merely caused by the prospect of a separation. 

He paused for a moment before he opened the door, and 
this enabled Blueskin and the Chancellor to overtake 
him. 

'Then he turned the handle and opened the door. 

The apartment was plunged in total darkness. 

This seemed strange. 

Again Jack’s heart lluttered. 

“ What’s the meaning of this ?” cried Blueskin. “ AVliv, 
it’s dark!” 

A horrible foreboding now came over Jack Sheppard ; 
nevertheless, he managed to gasp out : 

“ It’s all right! Come in—come in ! I have a light!” 

He strode forward as he spoke, and held the candle 
above his head, so that its beams should be diffused as 
much as possible. 

He gave one hasty glance around the room 

Blueskin did the like. 

“ Why,” said the latter, “ she is uot here!” 

“ No—no, she is not here.!” said Jack, endeavouring to 
speak calmly, but failing altogether j “ hut she cannot he 
far off! She is in the inner room—that’s where she is, of 
course!” 

lie tried to speak in a tone of confidence, as though he 
would cheat himself into believing the words he had 
uttered. 

He strode across the room, and opened a door. 

“ Bess—Bess,” he cried, 11 where are you ?” 

There was no response. 

This room, like the other, was in total darkness. 

“ Is she not there ?” said Blueskiu, in a hollow voice. 

The Chancellor looked around him suspiciously. 

The conduct of the two men, in whom ho had begun to 
place great taitb and eonlidence, seemed strange. 

“ What is the meaning of all this ?” he said. “ Explain 
it!” 

In spite of the horrible fears which struggled at Ins 
heart, Jack Sliejipard still endeavoured to put a good face 
on the affair. 

“ She—she must have gone out!” he stammered. “ She 
cannot have gone far—she must be close by !” 

“ But we cautioned her expressly against leaving,” said 
Blueskin. “ I begin to fear that something terrible is 
amiss!” 

11 1 know it—I know it!” said Jack, with a deep groan ; 
“ my heart told me so from the first r 

lie sank down in a chair as he spoke, and, covering his 
face with his bauds, sobbed violently. 

Blueskin trembled. 

“This must be explained,” said the Chaucellor, in a 
stern voice. “I fear there is some treachery here—some¬ 
thing is wrong.” 

He appeared to anticipate some personal danger, for ho 
advanced quickly across the room to the window, and 
dashed it open. 

In tho street below was his carriage. 

“Thomas,” he cried, “and you, John—here—come 
quickly ! I am in danger !” 

The two footmen ho addressed at once rushed into the 
house. 

“ Yon have nothing to fear, sir," said Blueskin, in & 
broken voice. “ Something dreadful has happened !” 
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“"What—wliat ?” ' 

“ I will solemnly swear to you, sir, boforo all the whole 
world, that when I loft this room, an hour or two ago, I 
left the heiress in it—left her, too, after saying that I 
should shortly return, and after strictly enjoining her on 
no account to* go abroad.” 

Tho footmen now appeared at the door of the room. 

“It’s all right!” said tho Chancellor. ‘‘ Wait thero 
outside until you hear me call.” 

Then, turning to Blueskin, he said: 

“ And now she is not here ?” 

“ No—as you see.” 

“ You can give no guess as to tho cause of her disap¬ 
pearance ?” 

“None whatever.” 

“ But the people in tho house—can they not give any 
information ?” 

“I had not thought of that,” said Blueskin. “Tho 
shock was too great for any calm reflection.” 

“Wait, then,” said the Chancellor. “Perhaps I can to 
some extent dispel the doubt I feel. Thomas!” 

The footman opened the door instautly. 

“ Call up the landlady at once ! I will question her,” 
said the Chancellor, turning to Blueskin, “and I hope I 
shall bo conlirmed in tbe good opinion I Lave formed of 
you.” 

Blueskin did not speak, but went towards Jack, and put 
bis haud upon bis shoulder. 

Tbe landlady, like all the rest of her race, was exces¬ 
sively curious to learn anything that concerned her 
lodgers. 

She was close at hand, and there was but little delay in 
her making her appearance. 

“ Now, my good woman,” said the Chancellor, “ are 
you the occupier of this bouse ?” 

“ I am, your worship, if you please, sir,” said tbe woman, 
curtseying at every word, for she had conceived a very 
great idea of the Chancellor’s importance, without know¬ 
ing who he was—slio had seen the magnificent carriage 
at the door, and the servants in their splendid liveries. 

“That is enough, then,” said the Chancellor. “Just 
answer the questions I shall put to you as brielly as pos¬ 
sible—that is all I require.” 

“ I will, sir,” said the landlady, with two more curt¬ 
sies. 

“Then, when these two persons went out a little while 
ago,” indicating Blueskin and Jack Sheppard as lie spoke, 
“ did they leave anyone else in the room ?” 

“Yes, yer worship, a young girl—or, I might say, ». 
young woman.” 

“You are sure they left her h to ?” 

“ Oh, yes !” 

“ Have you seen her since they left ?” 

“ Yes; once, when I came up into the room.” 

“ How long ago is that ?” 

" An hour, sir, ormebbetwo.” 

“ And she was here then ?” 

“Yes, yer worship—standin’ by the winder.” 

“ Well, where is she now ?” 

The landlady looked at her interrogator in blank 
astonishment. 

The Chancellor repeated his question. 

“ I ilou’t know, sir,” she stammered. “Is she not here?” 

“No.” 

“ Then she must have loft the house.” 

“ That seems pretty clear ; but how, or why, and when 
did you see her go ? Answer me at once, and without 
prevarication! The matter is more important than you 
may perhaps imagine!” 

A change came over the lodging-house keeper’s face ; 
she was evidently alarmed at the stern, abrupt manner in 
which the Chancellor spoke. 
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rur.suiT of wild. 

“ If— if—if you please, yer worship-” began the land¬ 

lady, stammeringly. 

“ No hesitation !” said tho Chancellor. “ Speak at¬ 
oned” 

“ Well, yer worship, she may have left the house, and 
she may uut I can t take upon uiyaelf to say. I didn't 


see her go. I haven’t seen her since about two hours ago, 
when I came up into tho room.” 

“And you menu clearly and positively to say that you 
have not seen her since ?” 

“ No, yer worship, I haven’t.” 

“Nor heard her depart ?” 

“ No.” 

“You see, my lord,” said Blueskin, advancing, “ I havo 
told you tho truth. The girl was here; but, by somo 
means or other, which I am at a loss to comprehend, she 
has been spirited away.” 

When tho lodging-house keeper heard the Chancellor 
addressed as “ my lord,” she began dropping curtseys at a 
fearful rate, and seemed as though she would never leave 
off. 

“My good woman,” said the Chancellor, “make every 
inquiry. Perhaps somo one in tho house can give in¬ 
telligence about her.” 

“ She may he in some other room,” said Jack Sheppard, 
starting up, and dashing the tears impatiently from his 
eyes. “Perhaps, after all, we have been alarming our¬ 
selves without reason.” 

“That’s a frail hope, Jack, and one that I am afraid 
will not he realised.” 

“Nevermind! Let us accompany tho landlady into 
every room in the house. Surely then we shall find some 
trace 1” 

“ I will come too,” said the Chancellor. 

The landlady picked up the candle, and then remained 
in a state of great doubt and uncertainty. 

She did not know whether she ought to precede or 
follow a lord, and she had the idea in her head that, if 
she made a mistake either in ono way or the other, the 
consequences would he very serious. 

She was relieved from her anxiety by tho Chancellor 
himself, who said : 

“ Now, then, lead the way, and don’t keep bobbing lip 
and down in that extraordinary manner 1 You will put 
the candle out!” 

“I would suggest,” said Blueskin, “that we begin at 
the top of the house first." 

“ As you will.” 

Tho little party, followed up by the two footmen of the 
CLancellor, made their way up to the top of the house. 

Nothing was found in the attics, which were two in 
number, and which were used as bed-rooms. 

On the second floor were also two rooms. 

They paused on this landing. 

“ If you please, yer ludship,” said the landlady, “ this 
floor is hoccupied by a geutleman. Perhaps lie wouldn’t 
hubjoct to your looking over ’is rooms.” 

“We can ask him,” said Blueskin. “Knock at tbe 
door.” 

The landlady obeyed. 

For a moment there was no response, and then somo 
one said, in a thick, husky voice: 

“ Who’s there ? What do you want ?” 

“ If you please, sir,” said the landlady, “ there’s ’is lud¬ 
ship ’ere wishes to know if you ’ave a girl in your 
room.” 

A curious growling sound was heard by way of reply. 

Although their minds were sc seriously bent, yet all 
those who heard the landlady put her question so 
strangely could not forbear from smiling. 

“What the devil is it to do with his lordship, or any¬ 
one else, whether I’ve got a girl in my room ?” said the 
voice again. 

“ I’m afraid,” said the landlady, in a terrified way, 
“that my lodger will he offended and leave. He is a 
very good lodger, your ludship—a little bit hodd at times. 
I shouldn’t like to lose ’ini.” 

“It will be all right,” said Blueskin. “I will put the 
question to him, and no offence shall be given.” 

Blueskin knocked at the door. 

“ What now ?” said the growling voice again. 

“Wo are searching for a young girl who has myste¬ 
riously disappeared,” said Blueskin. “If you have no ob¬ 
jection, we should like to search your rooms, without you 
will say that you have seen nothing of her.” 

“ I have seen nothiug of her,” said the growling voice, 
“nor dont’t want to. I’ll open the door and let you in, or 
I’d come out and talk to you, only you’ll understand it's 
a queer time of night, and I’m not exactly in a condition 
to receive visitors.” 
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“Never mind,” said Blueskin. “If you have not sceu 
her, that’s all we require to know.” 

“I have not seen her,” was the reply. “Wait a 
minute—I’ll get up.” 

“No matter, sir,” said Blueskin. “ We are very sorry 
indeed for having disturbed you. It is quito sufficient. 
You need not trouble yourself.” 

Some more growling words followed, but what they 
were our friends did not know, for they could not stop to 
listen. 

The next floor was the one which Blueskin and Jack 
had occupied. 

This floor was thoroughly searched. * 

One thing they discovered for certain—that was, that 
Edgworth Bess was not there. 

There were many traces of her late presence, but. 
nothing that would serve them as a clue to her dis¬ 
appearance. 

“She’s gone!” said Blueskin—“gone as completely as 
if she had vanished into the air!” 

Once more Jack sank down, overcome by his grief. 

This was almost more than he could bear. 

After making up his mind that all was well at last, it 
was indeed a bitter disappointment to find that she was 
gone. The house was searched, but without any result 
being produced. 

AH the persons in it were one. by one interrogated, but 
no tidings whatever could bo gleaned respecting the dis¬ 
appearance of the heiress. 

The mystery was profound. 

With sad and heavy steps they ascended to the room 
again. 

“ This all seems very strange,” said the Chancellor, 

“ and I know not what to think. I am half suspicious- 

But no matter—no matter! I am safe; no harm has been 
dune to me. And as the girl you speak of cannot be pro¬ 
duced, I have no more business here. Good night!” 

lie turned on his heel abruptly as be spoke these woids, 
and descended the staircase rapidly. 

Blueskin could not command himself to speak, nor 
could Jack Sheppard either. 

They were stunned—bewildered by what had taken 
place. 

Blueskin was the first to recover his composure, though 
some moments elapsed before he did so. 

Jack Sheppard, with his hands clasped over his face, 
still sat in au attitude of the deepest dejection in the 
chair. 

“ Come—come, Jack,” said Blueskin—“yousc up ! To 
give way thus to grief is the merest foil 3 ’! Be a man, 
Jack—be a man 1” 

There was no reply. 

“ This mystery must bo cleared up,” said Blueskin. 
“ It seems impenetrable, but I trust it will not prove 
su. r 

Jack sprung to his feet. 

“ I see it all now!” he cried, in startling tones. * The 
whole is spread out clearly enough before me!” 

“ What do you mean, Jack ?” 

“Just what I say! Do not your own thoughts travel 
in the same direction as my own ?” 

“No—I am all abroad.” 

“ This is Wild’s work!” cried Jack, in an excited voice. 
“ I am sure of it! By some means or other, the villain 
has found out that Edgworth Bess was here, and has 
taken advantage of our absence to spirit her away!” 

“But how—how?” cried Blueskin. “No—no, you 
must he mistaken—it cannot be!” 

“ It is—it is!” 

“But ho could not have taken her away without the 
knowledge of some of the people in this house !” 

“ lie is no common man,” said Jack. “ Besides, you 
might as well say she could not have left the house at all 
without the knowledge of tho people in it, and yet she is 
gone!” 

“ True,” said Blueskin, in a changed tone. 

The conviction began to come over him that Jack was 
right. 

“Yes,” continued Jack Sheppard, in more excited tones 
than he had hitherto employed, “ this is Wild’s work; I 
feel sure of it! He has been here—he has dealt this blow 
at the last moment!” 

“But wo ought to have some pr«of!” said Bluesldn. 

“ Proof ?” was the reply — 11 how can we wait for proof ? 


Wo must act at once; every moment may bo worth a life¬ 
time !” 

“ What can bo done ?” asked Blueskin. “ Where can 
we go ?” 

“ That I know not! You remember our original inten¬ 
tion ? It was to hunt the villain down, and not to rest 
until we had placed him into tho bauds of tho officers of 
justice! That is what we will do now !” 

“ Now ?” 

“ Yes, at once!" 

“ But how shall we get upon his track ?” 

“ That I cannot tell you ! Who can say what may turn 
up ? It was a sufficient stimulus to our exertions to fol¬ 
low him merely in order to avenge our wrongs; now we 
do it that we may onco more obtain possession of Edg¬ 
worth Bess, who £ am certain is in his power. I feel 
more ami more convinced of it every moment!” 

“I begin to think so too,” said Blueskin. “I cannot 
bring myself to believe that she left tho place of her own 
accord!” 

“ No—no,” said Jack. “ I am sure nothing would have 
tempted her to do so!” 

“ I behove you are right. Some one, though in some 
strange and secret way, must have removed her, and who 
else could it be ?—who else could have any aim or object 
in taking her away, than our old enemy, Jonathan Wild ?” 

“No one,” replied Jack, wrought up to the highest 
pitch of excitement. “ It is as clear as noonday! Jona¬ 
than Wild has been here and carried her off!” 

“ Yet stay,” said Blueskin. “ Events do seem to point to 
that conclusion ; but liow can wc account for his having 
done this without the people in the house being aware of 
it? Surely, it cannot have been done without their 
knowledge ?” 

“ No doubt the landlady of this place has gone over to 
his interests. We will call her, and threaten her if she 
does not at once declare what has become of her!” 

Tho landlady was called, but no information could be 
elicited from her. 

She solemnly declared, and over and over again repeated 
that she knew nothing of the mysterious disappearance of 
Edgworth Bess. 

yiii was evidently as much astounded and bewildered 
at what had taken place as our friends wore. 

Jack was obliged to give up in despair. 

“ Bo of good heart,” said Blueskin. “ Something must 
show up ere long that will put us on the right 
scent.” 

“ It is all so mysterious !” 

“ It is.” 

“ Jonathan Wild is a wonderful man >” 

“ True.” 

“ Yet how he could have contrived to carry Edgworth 
Bess out of the house without anyone seeing him, passes 
my comprehension.” 

“ And mine; though, if you reflect, you will find he has 
done even more wonderful things than this appears to 
be.” 

“Yon still cling to the idea that Jonathan Wild, and 
no one else, is concerned in her abduction ?” 

“I do feel sure of it! Every circumstance seems to 
point conclusively to it.” 

“ I share your opinion; for, as wo said before, it does 
not seem credible that Edgworth Bess should have left the 
house after receiving such strict injunctions from us, and 
no one else would feel iuterested in carrying her off ex¬ 
cept our old foe.” 

“ I did hope we had heard the last of him.” 

“The gallows groans for him, my friend! Tyburn 
Ti •eo must be graced with his carcass, some day or 
other!” 

“ But this talk is idle. We must do!” 

“ Come, then; 1 am ready! Luckily, we have money 
wherewith to accomplish our purpose.” 

“ But where arc we to lookd” 

“ Let us go down and inquire.” 

The two friends descended. 

The landlady kept out of their way. 

Upon reaching the street, they looked up and down, but 
could see no one. 

They found a watchman’s box round the next corner, 
however. 

Of course he was fast asleep. 

When aroused, he was very angry. 
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He listened sulkily to tho questions which our friends 
put to him, and when they had done speaking, he said : 

“You might think I was asleep when you came , hut I 
wasn’t! I know what goes on, and now I'll tell ye.” 

CHAPTER DLVII. 

BLUESKIN AND JACK SHEPPARD MEET WITH SOME STRANGE 
ADVENTURES IN Til KIR PURSUIT OF JONATHAN WILD. 

Whereupon the watchman told them—though not in a 
very lucid, straightforward, or satisfactory manner—that 
he had seen a man take away a young girl in a light, open 
trap 

Ho could give no particulars as to this man’s appear¬ 
ance, because, as he said, the night was so very dark that 
he could not see. 

Our two friends of course concluded that it must be no 
other than Jonathan Wild. 

No. 119.—Blueskin. 


The direction that had been taken was pointed out, and 
then they withdrew to consider. 

“ I told you I was right! The villain has stealthily 
carried her away ! We must now mount, and ride off in 
pursuit!” 

“ Where shall we get horses ?” 

“Buy them—we have money enough.” 

“Agreed!” 

“ It would be unwise in the extreme to run the risk of 
getting ourselves into trouble over anything of that sort.” 

“ Certainly it would ; there is every necessity for tho 
greatest caution.” 

“ But where shall you be able to obtain them ?” 

“ I must think for a moment. There aro doubtless 
places not far off where we could get two good oues. Tho 
worst of it is, the hour is so late.” 

Blueskin and Jack walked on rapidly, uutil presently 
they came to some livery stables. 


No. 119. 
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Here they paused, and after somo little hesitation, 
Blueskin said: 

“ You have money enough no doubt, to buy what is re¬ 
quired. Wrap your cloak closely arouud you, and make 
the inquiry. It will ho better for you to go—there is little 
fear that you will be recognised.” 

To this, Jack assented. 

Upon gaining the staLle yard he found it silent and 
deserted. 

There was a lamp burning over one of the doors, how¬ 
ever, and close by the door itself was the ostler’s bell. 

He rung it several times, and finally a man appeared in 
the room above. 

Upon learning Jack’s business, he descended. 

“ I want two horses immediately,” said Jack. “ But as 
you don’t know who I am, and as I can’t tell how long I 
shall be absent, and when I shall be able to return, I want 
to know in what way you can accommodate me ?” 

The stable-keeper scratched his head. 

“ There is only one way that I can see.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“You had better buy two horses.” 

“ Have you two to sell ?” 

“ Yes, or half a dozen.” 

“ I only want two, so we will say agreed.” 

“ Gome this way then, sir; this is the stable. You can 
have a look at all the horses, and choose the two you like 
the best.” 

“ I shall want saddles, and bridles, and trappings all 
complete,” he said. 

“ Oh yes, of course.” 

“Now, what do you ask for the lot ?” said Jack. “ You 
must be quick and reasonable.” 

“I can’t take anything loss than thirty pounds a-piece 
for them.” 

“Then I shall liavo to go elsewhere,” said Jack; “I 
liavo only fifty pounds. If you like to sell mo the two 
horses for that amount, you shall have it.” 

After some haggling, this was consented to. 

Jack paid the money, and the two horses were led out 
into the yard. 

Blueskin now approached. 

There was no need for him to say anything, and the 
darkness of the place was so great, that there was not much 
fear of his being recognised. 

As time was an object of importance, they mounted at 
once, and galloped off down the road in the direction the 
watchman had pointed out; but before they had goue far 
they came to a place where the roads divided, and hero 
they were completely at fault. 

It is true they found a watchman near this spot, but he 
could give them no intelligence whatever. 

- He had not seen any vehicle answering to their descrip- 

S tion for several hours. 

Jack aud Blueskin were now compelled to trust entirely 
to their luck. 

i They had nothing whatever to guide them. 

I One road was just as likely to have been taken as the 
5 other, and so, quite at random, they turned their horses' 
• heads in the direction of Croydon. 

The night was dark yet clear. 

’ The stars were shining brightly in the sky, and they 
j could see around them with tolcrablo distinctness. 

But little was said by the two friends. 

1 Their hearts we heavy, and their thoughts busy, still 
| they had nothing to converse about. 

Each felt an inward conviction that they were going 
upon what might really be called, a “ wild-goose 
chase.” 

And there was one thing of which they were ignorant, 
and which they did not even suspect: the watchman they 
had appealed to in the first instance had wilfully deceived 
them. 

lie had been fast asleep for a length of time, and know¬ 
ing that if this could be proved he would be in danger of 
j losing his situation, he gave the two friends false infor- 
^ mat ion. He had never seen anything of a light cart with 

a man and a woman in it—it was entirely a fiction coined 
in his own brain ; aud when, to his satisfaction, Blueskin 
and Jack went off so briskly, he rubbed his bauds in a 
satisfied maimer, and, sitting down in his box, composed 
himsell to sleep once more. 

* At the first toll-gato they came to. Jack, with his face 
* still concealed by the large cloak he wore, asked the toll- 


keeper whether anyone answering to Wild’s.description 
had passed through the gate during the night. 

“ 1 am quite certain,” said the tollman, who, for a won¬ 
der, was a civil fellow, “that no one of tho appearance 
you describe has been past here to-night. I have been 
keeping watch all the time, and have opened the gate to 
everyone that has gone by.” 

Upon receipt of this intelligence, our two friends with¬ 
drew a little distance for consultation. 

“ Wo must turn back,” said Jack; “ there is no help 
for it. I will take this man’s word, and if ho has not 
seen Jonathan Wild, of what good will it bo for us to 
gallop along in this direction ?” 

“ None whatever.” 

“ Then we must turn our horses’ heads, and retrace our 
steps." 

This was done reluctantly, for it was vexatious in ihe 
highest degree to think that they had galloped so far un¬ 
necessarily. 

They at last reached the spot where the road divided. 

They had two more to choose from. 

One took a north-westerly direction, and tho other led 
to London. 

This last, it was considered, would certainly not be tho 
road taken by Jonathan Wild. 

Once having his prisoner secure in his clutches, his first 
step, they judged, would bo to get into somo obscure part 
of the country. 

A consideration of this circumstance induced them to 
take the road wo have mentioned as running to the north¬ 
west. 

; In a little while London was completely left behind, 
but still they failed to see or hear any sign of Jonathan 
Wild. 

Presently, however, they saw in the distance something 
in the middlo of tho high -road which looked dim and 
shadowy. 

What it was, they could not at first take upon them¬ 
selves to say. 

It was an unusual object certainly, and therefore they 
slackened speed. 

“ It looks like a vehicle of somo sort,” said Blueskin, 
shading his eyes with his hand. “ But if it is, it is at a 
standstill in the middle of the road.” 

“ That is strange.” 

“ Very! Gome forward gently. Perhaps even now we 
are upon the brink of discovering something.” 

Jack’s heart beat hard and fast. 

The disappointment he had met with up to the present 
moment made him exceedingly uneasy and alarmed. 

Now, however, something seemed to tell him that this 
vehicle in front was in some way connected with the poor 
girl’s fate. 

Closer and closer they drew, and then Blueskin’s sup¬ 
position was proved to be correct. 

It was a vehicle in the middlo of the road, and it was 
also perfectly still. 

“It is a post-chaise,” said Blueskin. “Come forward 
quietly. How silent all seems ! What can it mean M 

Closer and closer still they came, until, at length, they 
reiued-iu their horses close to the hind-wheels of tho 
vehicle. 

No notice whatever had been taken of their approach. 

There was no movement—no sound; hut when they 
pulled up, a cry of horror and surprise hurst involuntarily 
from their lips. 

Then they were silent, and with straining eyes they 
gazed upon the extraordinary spectacle before them. 

Lying on the ground at full length, on his back, was a 
man attired in the costume of a postilion. 

By his side was quite a largo pool of dark-coloured 
blood ; but this was all. 

Tho door of the post-chaise was swinging wide 
open. 

Lying half in and half out of tho vehicle was a man 
attired as in those days only people of rank and fashion 
Were, 

His dress was of the richest description, and trimmed 
in many places with gold lace, while a star, attached by a 
ribbon to tho breast of his coat, seemed to show that ho 
belonged to some order. 

His feet and legs lay on the bottom of the post-chaise, 
while his head aud bis shoulders rested strangely on the 
ground. 
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Around this person, too, a quantity of blood had col¬ 
lected. 

It could be seen at a glance that he was either dead, or 
else in a stato of total insensibility closely resembling 
it. 

This, then, was the extraordinary and unexpected 
sight which Blueskin and Jack beheld f and it is not to be 
wondered at that they should be, for a minute or two, 
motionless with horror. 

A dreadful deed had been committed. 

Jack drew a long breath. 

“ This is an unexpected sight!” ho said. 

“ Yes,” repliod Blueskin; “and an awful ono! There 
has been a tragedy enacted hero ; but I fear wo shall 
never know much more concerning it than we do 
now.” 

“ Then let us push forward,” said Jack Sheppard. “I 
was in hopes that this concerned us in some way, but I find 
now that it docs not.” 

“ Don’t bo too sure of that, Jack,” said Blueskin. “A 
few minutes’ delay can be of no particular importance, 
especially as we have not anything like a clue to the 
whereabouts of our foe.” 

“ Still, the less delay the better.” 

1 1 agree with you in that—let us avoid all unnecessary 
delays; but, unless I am mistaken, I think we shall find, 
upon a closer search, something that will tell us whether 
we are on the right scent, or not.” 

“ I trust it may be so.” 

“Dismount, then,” said Blueskin. “Secure your horso 
to the back of the post-chaise. We will then take a look 
round. No doubt there’s more to be seen than meets the 
eye at the first glance.” 

Jack complied, though rather reluctantly. 

It was his opinion that they would be ablo to satisfy 
their curiosity to some extent, but nothing more. 

However, he followed Blueskin's example, and secured 
his herse by the bridle to the back of the post-chaise. 

“Follow me!” said Blueskin. “Wo will go round to 
the other side of the vehiclo.” 

This was in order to avoid passing too close to the two 
dead bodies. 

The post-chaise had not stopped quite in the centre of 
the road, but rather to one side of it, and it was on this 
side that the two bodies lay. 

Upon getting round to the front of the vehicle, they 
noted with surprise that the traces had been cut, and the 
horses had vanished, 

“ A daring deed this!” said Blueskin. “ Surely it is not 
long since it took place, or it would have been dis¬ 
covered.” 

They then came round to tho other side, where the 
door was swinging open. 

They approached, and, after a momentary reluctance, 
determined to ascertain whether either of these unfortu¬ 
nate beings was alive. 

They went first to the gentleman whose body was in 
such a strange position. 

They laid him out upon his back in the road. 

He was quite warm; and this mado them think that he 
was still alive. 

Bending down over him, however, they saw a small 
round hole in his forehead, from which tho blood was 
still oozing. 

“It’s a case!” said Blueskin. “ lie’s dead, sure enough. 
That bullet must havo gone quite through his brain.” 

“ So I soe. But how warm tho body is.” 

“Yes; that shows tho deed has only just been com¬ 
mitted.” 

“ And his pockets, do you observe they are turned in¬ 
side out ?” 

“ Yes. Is the postilion alive, 1 wonder?” 

“ That wo can soon ascertaiu. I fancy not. First of 
.all, let us look inside the post-chaise : it may be that we 
shall see something else there.” 

“Let us go round to the other door, then,” said Blue¬ 
skin; “we can open that and look in without the ne¬ 
cessity of standing over this gentleman’s corpse.” 

“ With all my heart,” laid Jack. “ I can’t help being 
strongly and strangely interested in this affair; but yet I 
am anxious that we should rnako haste; it is quite time 
we were off.” 
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CHAPTER DLVIII. 

BLUESKIN AND JACK SIIEPPARD FIND DANGER THICKEN¬ 
ING AROUND THEM. 

It took but, a moment to gain the other side of the post- 
chaise, and then Bluoskin took hold of the handle. 

He turned it round, and then, very much to his sur¬ 
prise, the door opened, forcing him backwards as though 
some heavy weight was pushing against it. 

A loud cry came from Jack Sheppard’s lips. 

They had indeed found something else insido the post- 
chaise, and the discovery was an appalling oue. 

It showed that they had not yet fully comprehended 
the dire tragedy. 

As soon as ever the door was opened, something fell 
with a dull and heavy crash into the roadway. 

It lay there perfectly still in a huddled-up mass. 

One glance, however, was sufficient to show that it was 
the body of a female. 

She bad on a light dress, with some light-coloured 
wrapper or shawl thrown over it, but these garments 
were all stained with blood. 

“Another murder!” gasped Blueskin. “This is truly 
horrible !” 

“ There is no life here, I think,” said Jack. “ Como 
forward.” 

Blueskin had stepped back several paces, but now, with 
a strange fluttering about his heart, he advanced. 

He bent down, and, overcoming his repugnance as well 
as he was able, looked more closely at tho huddled-up 
mass. 

The light-coloured shawl, or whatever the garment 
was, had fallen over the face, and, stooping down, Blue¬ 
skin, with a trembling hand, removed it. 

A fair and beautiful countenance was then disclosed. 

But it was distorted, as though by an access of bodily 
anguish. 

Nevertheless, traces of great beauty remained, 

“ She’s dead !” said Blueskin—“ dead, beyond a doubt! 
What do you think of all this, Jack ?” 

“ It is truly an appalling discovery! ” 

“ It is; but, more than that, it seems to prove to me 
that we are on the right track.” 

“ How so ?” 

“Does not this horrible spectacle look like Jonathan 
Wild’s work ?” 

“ It does—it does!” 

“ Who elso but such a villain could have committed so 
atrocious and cold-blooded a deed n3 this ?” 

“No one, Jack! Depend upon it, Jonathan Wild has 
been here, and this is the mark he has left behind him !” 

“ There has been robbery as well as murder!” 

“Yes; and in committing one Crime he would not 
scruple to commit the other ! It is unsatisfactory as well 
as dreadful to find all three in such a state as this ! IIow 
much better it would have been for us if ono of them had 
retained sufficient life to be able to give us some explana¬ 
tion of this tragedy, and to have described the person by 
whom it was perpetrated.” 

“it would,” said Blueskin. “And I am nut without 
the hope that we shall obtain that information 1” 

“ How so ?” 

“You forget the postilion!” 

“No, I do not; but I have little hope that you will bo 
able to obtain any information from him ! If his face isn’t 
that of a dead man, I never saw one !” 

“Look inside tho post-chaise, Jack, and then -we will go 
to him aud see! Surely no other horribe discovery awaits 
us!” 

; As the post-chaise inclined to one side, one door swung 
open while the other was shut. 

Jack pulled it open and looked in, but there was nothing 
elso to be seen. 

Tho interior was stained with blood; but they could 
not sec any object within it. 

Accordingly, in pursuance of their intention, they 
made their way round once more to the other side. 

The postilion lay exactly in the same position. 

“ He is warm,” said Blueskin, as ho touched him. “He 
has been shot in the breast. I fear the wound is mortal, 
yet he may bo recovered. Can you seo any water?” 

“ There’s a ditch by the roadside.” 

“ Well, get a little clean water from that if you can. Wo 
will dash it on his face.” 
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Jack picked up the postilion’s hat, which was tho only 
thing he could see that he could carry water in. 

The ditch by the roadside in many respects resembled a 
stream, for it was three-parts full of water, and it was 
tolerably clean. 

Jack filled tho hat, and poured the contents over the 
postilion’s face. 

There was a slight shiver all over his frame, and then 
a groan issued from his lips. 

In the hope that they should be able to obtain some in¬ 
formation from him, Blueskin gently raised him to a half¬ 
sitting posture. 

Tho man groaned again as though the movement had 
produced exquisite pain. 

Then he opened his eyes. 

“Speak,” said Blueskin—“speak if yoe possibly can. 
and tell us how it has happened that you have got into 
this plight.” 

It was evident from the postilion’s manner that he com¬ 
prehended t he words which had just been addressed to him. 

He made several attempts to speak, but could not. 

He seemed choking. 

“Fetch some more water, Jack,” said Blueskin, who 
thought he might be able to pour a little down his 
throat. 

Jack hurried off, and soon returned. 

The postilion thanked them for the water with an im¬ 
pressive glance. 

He wanted it, but could not ask. 

Again and again he tried to speak, but only half-ar¬ 
ticulate groans came from his lips. 

Ho still seemed choking, and then suddenly, just when 
Blueskin imagined he was about to speak, a quantity of 
blood gushed forth from his lips. 

Then he shivered again, and the muscles in his neck 
relaxing, his head fell forward upon his breast. 

“ It is no good, Blueskin,” said Jack. “ He’s dead !” 

“ Alas, yes ! I regret now that we did not attend to 
him at first. If we had done so, we might perchance 
have obtained the information so important to us.” 

“ You are sure he is dead ?” 

“ Oh yes, quite ! He will never speak again !” 

Blueskin placed the body in its original position, and 
then, standing upright, he said : 

“Well, Jack, it seems pretty clear that we can do our¬ 
selves no good by remaining here.” 

“None whatever. Let us hasten forward.” 

“By all means,” said Blueskin. “ We should find it 
very awkward if we were discovered near this place.” 

“ We should. A horrible discovery awaits some one ! 
Hark ! What is that ?” 

They listened. 

“.Horses’ feet!” said Jack. “Police officers, I should 
say by the souud, or perhaps they may he only travellers. 
In either case, the sooner -we get off the better!” 

“ Yes, mount at once!” 

The horses were unfastened, and the two friends sprang 
into the saddles. 

The post-eliaise was quickly left behind. 

They sped on down the road in a straight line. 

Although disappointed at not being able to learn any¬ 
thing definite, yet they were in better spirits and more 
confident than they had been previously. 

This was because they fully believed that they had got 
upon the thief-taker’s track. 

Such a horrible crime as bad evidently been committed 
could be the work of no one else, therefore they felt the 
greatest encouragement to proceed. 

Of the horsemen they heard approaching they saw no¬ 
thing. 

Of course they would stop as soou as ever they came to 
the post-chaise. 

Still, as they galloped on, and as the night passed away, 
the two friends became saddened, for they met with no 
further traces of the thief-taker. 

In the east, signs of the coming day could already be 
seen. 

At length, on making their way up a very long and 
very steep hill, they paused npon its summit, in order to 
allow their horses to recover their wind. 

Their horses shuwed palpable signs of great distress. 

By degrees the grey, chill light of morning began to 
creep over the whole landscape, bringing into view the 
various objects of which it was composed. 


The summit of the hill upon which they had halted 
commanded a most extensive prospect. 

For many a mile the country could be seen around 
them. 

Both shaded their eyes with their hands, in order to see 
more clearly, and then took a long and careful look 
around them. 

But although their gaze rested successively upon every 
road, and lane, and meadow around, yet they failed 
nevertheless to catch a glimpse of their old enemy. 

It was in a sad, almost heart-broken tone that Jack 
Sheppard let his hands fall to his side, and said to his 
cumpanion : 

“ Alas ! I can see nothing of him !” 

“ Nor I,” said Blueskin, “ but we must not despair, for 
all that! The task we have set ourselves is one of no 
common difficulty, and it would be ridiculous to suppose 
that we shall be able to succeed all at once.” 

“ I know that,” said Jack. 

“ Still, from your impatient manner. I think it is well 
that you should be reminded of it. You should not for- 
gei, too, that, for a length of time, Jonathan Wild has set 
all the police officers in the kingdom at defiance, and it is 
too much to suppose that we should succeed immediately 
where the} - have failed.” 

“ 1 grant all that,” said Jack, “but find myself unable 
to derive any eonsolatiou from it. Ho is a monster in 
human form !” 

•• Of that, Jack, there can bn no doubt.” 

“ There eonhl not be after the events of to-night. Who 
but such a villain could have perpetrated such a horrible 
and atrocious deed ?” 

“No one.” 

“ Imagine, then, what it must be to feel one’s self wholly 
in the power and wholly at the mercy of such a man, as 
Edgworth Bess must be!” 

“ I do not think too much upon it, Jack, or it would 
drive me mad ! There is uo barbarity—no crime—no 
villany that he would scruple to be guilty of.” 

“ I am distressed,” said Jack, “ when I think of it. 
Here we are upon this road in all probability miles and 
miles away from where he now is, and at this very mo¬ 
ment, while we aro standing idly here, poor Edgworth 
Bess is no doubt in urgent need of our protection and 
assistance !” 

“ We must not dwell upon that, Jack, but make up our 
minds that, let the difficulty be ever so great, wo will dis¬ 
cover it!” 

“And then,” said Jack, looking behind him, “1 can’t 
h ip thinking in what a dangerous position we are our¬ 
selves. My existence, it is true, is not suspected, hut no 
doubt the police officers are looking anxiously in every 
direction for yourself.” 

“No doubt of that.” said Blueskin. “I have been out 
of sight for a long while, but yet not long enough for tho 
police officers to forget me.” 

“Very true. Now look back upon the road. What is 
that coming along so swiftly ?” 

It was rather difficult to look back, because the sun, 
which was just rising above the horizon, was shining full 
in their faces. 

Nevertheless, Blueskin gazed for a moment, and then 
said suddenly : 

“ They are police officers, Jack, coming along tho road 
at full speed ! You may depend they are part of the party 
we heard just before we left the post-chaise. They have 
discovered it and come on in pursuit. If we are seen, we 
shall get the credit of this deed, and we shall never be 
able to prove that we have not committed it! Forward ! 
Our thought now must lie flight!" 

“Yes,” said Jack, “ forward at once, for from our ele¬ 
vated position, and from the fact of the sun shining full 
upon us, we must be distinctly visible to the officers.” 

“Well, we will not be much longer. Now, Jack, spur 
your horse hard—everything depends upon speed!” 

Jack obeyed, and in another second tho two friends 
were tearing down the hill at a speed that was absolutely 
terrific. 

“ The worst of it is,” shouted Blueskin, as they reached 
the level ground, “ that the officers will be able to see 
miles off as soon as they get to the top of the hill.” 

“They are not there yet,” cried Jack “Look around 
you. Is there no means by Which we can baffle or elude 
them ?” 
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“None that I see,” said Blueskin. “Forward—for¬ 
ward ! We are too close to the foot of the hill to do any¬ 
thing.” 

At the same desperate rate they tore along the high¬ 
road, and at every few minutes both would turn their 
heads and look behind them, expecting every time that 
they would perceive the officers upon the summit of the 
hill. 


CHAPTER DLIS. 

WILD JUNIOR MAKES AN IMPORTANT AND UNLOOKKD-FOK 
DISCOVERY. 

George Wild found himself quite comfortable in his 
new lodgings, and no doubt he would have remained hero 
in comfort and security for a considerable length of time, 
but he knew that in a very short time the end of his re¬ 
sources would be reached; therefore it was necessary for 
him to ponder over the future. 

He was moved to do this also by a certain restlessness 
of disposition, which would never allow him to remain 
long idle or quiet. 

“I must find out what’s become of the guv’nor,” he 
said, on the day following his arrival at his lodgings. 
“D—n him, he always was a trouble to me, and I sup¬ 
pose ho always will be!” 

After making this extraordinary remark, Wild junior 
remained for some time silent. No doubt he was in deep 
reflection. 

Then, having made up his mind to a certain course, he 
said : 

“ I’ll find out what I can about him. I’ll send for a 
newspaper—not that that will be much good, fur those 
chaps that write to the papers are such d—d liars !” 

George rung the bell, and desired the landlady to obtain 
him a newspaper. 

This was un unusual request, and made the woman 
stare with astonishment, for in those days it was quite a 
curiosity to catch sight of a newspaper. 

“Go and get one,’ said Wild—“I want one very par¬ 
ticularly.” 

The landlady withdrew, and towards evening ap¬ 
peared with a small, dirty-brown sheet of paper. 

Wild seized it with avidity, and looked over its con¬ 
tents. 

It was called the Flyhvj 1‘ost, and appeared regularly 
every week, which was considered a wonderful thing in 
those days. 

He came at length to an article which described at full 
length a desperate attempt to capture Jonathan Wild and 
his companion Mr. Noakes, and which had failed in con¬ 
sequence of the determined resistance they had made. 

As a matter of course, the account ended with an assu¬ 
rance that they had good reason for believing that the 
two offenders would in a short time bo in safe custody. 

“I wonder what the guv’nor’s up to?” said Wild 
junior, as ho laid down the paper reflectively. “ His 
stupid old head is at work at something, I know. What’s 
he stopping in England for ? Why don’t he cut and run 
for it?" 

George found himself unable to answer these questions, 
so at length he gave up in despair. 

“ I must do something for myself, at any rate,” he said, 
at length. “ It won’t do for me to go on in this sort of 
way. If the guv’nor was only comfortably out of sight, 
and I felt sure I had the field clear to myself, I should 
know better how to set to work.” 

He was silent for a long while. 

Then again ho muttered his thoughts aloud. 

“There’s that girl—that heiress to the estates. That 
was as good a scheme as ever was planned by anybody. 
I’ll give the guv’nor credit so far, and it was a thousand 
pities that anything should interfere with the carrying out 
of it; but I suppose it’s all over with that. I wonder 
whore the girl is.” 

This was another question that defied solution. ^ 

“ If I could find her,” he said, slowly—“ get possession 
of her—marry her, in spite of all resLuance, I should bo 
pretty right. I shouldn’t coino in for the title, but I don’t 
care a d—n for that! I should come in for the chink, 
which is better!” 

George was greatly pleased at this prospect; and the 
more he thought over it, the more desirous Lie felt of suc- 

'ding in obtaining possession of the heiress. 
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“ It may be done yet,” he said. “ Who can tell ? I 
have been away from London a long while, which is awk¬ 
ward, for I don’t know as I should do what has taken 
place. After all, I’m inclined to think well of it. If I 
could only marry her, I should then be able to set the 
guv’nor and all tho rest of the world at defiance. She’s 
the genuine heiress—there’s no mistake about that,—I 
have fully satisfied myself upon that point. All that I 
have to do is to obtain possession of her; but, for the life I 
of me, I can’t tell how it is to be managed !” I 

Wild lighted his pipe, for he fancied that if he smoked , 
for awhile it would quicken his inventive faculties. 

But un this occasion the stimulant failed to produce its 
accustomed effects. 

He was altogether abroad in the matter. 

He knew not which way to turn nor in what direction 
to look for this heiress; aud, for all he know, she might 
already have been made the inheritor of her father's pos¬ 
sessions ; and if so, why, his plan would fall to the 
ground. 

“ It’s no good for me to puzzle my brain about this 
matter to-night,” he said. “ I’ll go to bed now, and when 
morning comes I will slightly disguise myself, and go out 
in search of information. I shall be sure to find some¬ 
thing out. Yes, that must be it!” 

Fully intending to retire to rest, George Wild rose, aud 
put his pipe on the chimneypiece. 

He had taken two rooms upon the second floor of Wio 
lodging-house, one of which was in the front, and used 
for a sitting-room, and the other at the back, and used for 
a bed-room. 

Therefore, it follows that, in order to gain his sleeping 
apartment, ho had to quit his sitting-room and cross the 
landing. 

As ho was doing this, he heard some one singing in a 
low and plaintive tone of voice. 

What the words were ho could not distinguish, but yet 
the sad, low voice seemed strangely familiar to him. Ho 
stood upon the landing as though suddenly transformed 
to stone. 

He listened with eager intentness until the voice ceased 
to sing. 

Wild’s countenance lighted up with fresh hope, and he 
clenched his hands tightly. 

“I am mad, or dreaming, or asleep, or drunk, or some¬ 
thing !” he said, through his clenched teeth. “ Aud yet, 
no—I am not! I am calm, and in my sober senses! I 
heard her singing—I’m sure of it! That was her voice !” 

He trembled with excitement, and yet, although he felt 
so sure that ho was not mistaken, strange doubts came 
over his mind. 

“ This is too good to be real,” he said. “ I can’t believe 
that I have been favoured by my good luck so far as to 
come into the very house where she is ! And yet, why 
not? Strange coincidences frequently occur, and this 
may be one of them.” 

The voice then began to sing again, aud, as he listened 
to the faint, sad notes, George Wild became more and 
more convinced that his fancy was not deluding him. 

He stood there for a moment 'wondering how to act and 
what to do to turn these circumstances to the greatest 
advantage. 

“ She’s there,” ho said, “ in this house, and in an apart¬ 
ment not far from this. I must secure her—but how ?” 

That was indeed difficult to decide, for of course it was 
impossible for Wild junior to tell whether Edgwurtk Bess 
was alone or not. 

If ho could only have made sure that nono of her 
friends were at hand, and ready to render her assistance, 
he would have entered the apartment without hesitation. 

The sorrowful voice of the singer seemed to have the 
effect of arresting all Wild’s movements, fur during tho 
wholo of the time he stood on the landing listening. 

At length she was once more silent. 

“ Let tho risk be what it will, I will go down !” he 
muttered. “ I will enter tho room, and either by force or 
fraud make her a prisoner ! Yes—that’s my course ; and 
when I have accomplished that much, the remainder will 
be easy 1” 

Slowly and stealthily, Wild junior commenced the do- I 
scent of the stairs. _ | 

He had got about half-way down the flight leading | 
from the second to the first floor, when he stopped sul- | 
denly. j 
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He heard some one ascending. 

It would never do for him to be seen loitering there, 
nor would it do for him to attempt to cany out his pur¬ 
pose just at that moment; and so, with a muttered exe¬ 
cration on his lips, he turned round, and hastily crept up 
to his own room again. 

He reached it unperceived, and standing just within it, 
with the door partly open and his head half out, ho 
looked down the staircase, in order to ascertain who it 
was he bad heard coming up. 

It was the landlady. 

She paused on the first-floor landing, and having 
knocked at the door of one of the rooms, entered. 

Wild stretched his sense of hearing to the utmost, but 
as the door was closed, no sound reached him. 

Then, all at once, a fresh thought occurred to him. 

His own sitting-room was immediately over the one the 
landlady had just entered. 

It was not carpeted all over, but strips were laid down 
here and there. 

As quick as thought, he closed the door and laid him¬ 
self down at full length. 

Ho placed his ear close to the boards, and then listened. 

He grinned with satisfaction. 

This plan succeeded admirably. 

The sound of voices in the room below ascended, and 
his ear being placed where it was, enabled him to hear 
all. 

Ho could not distinguish each word, however, but only 
a continuous sound. 

In this way ho recognised one voice to be that of the 
landlady, and the other that of Edgworth Bess. 

He listened for several moments, anxious to know whe¬ 
ther any third person would take a share in the conversa¬ 
tion. 

At last, he heard the landlady leave the room and close 
the door, and then he came to the conclusion that Edg¬ 
worth Bess was the sole occupant of the apartment. 

His brain was in a whirl. 

He was like one suddenly receiving unexpected and 
joyful intelligence, which he hoped and believed was true, 
and yet feared that it was not. 

He could scarcely believe that such good luck had be¬ 
fallen him. 

“ I will hesitate no longer,” he said. “ The matter 
shall bo settled either one way or the other. I will go 
down at once. If I have been making a mistake—if my 
ears have deceived me—it will be no serious matter. I 
have got myself out of a worse difficulty than that can 
possibly be.” 

Once more, then, Wild made his way on to the land¬ 
ing. 

He listened, but this time he heard no sounds of any¬ 
one ascending to interrupt him. 

Cautiously he crept down step by step, and in another 
minute more stood upon the landing on the first floor. 

And now the voice began to sing again. 

Of course, Georgo heard with much greater plainness 
than ho had yet done, and ho felt quite certain in his own 
| mind that lie was not mistaken. 

1 He placed his hand upon the knob. 

| It trembled slightly as he did so, for his excitement 
was so great that he could not control it. 

“ 1 must bo careful to a degree in all my movements,” 
he thought, “and speedy too. If she gives the least 
alarm or makes the least noise, the chance is lost.” 

George took a pistol from his pocket, and cocked 
it. 

This ho held in his right hand. 

His left still rested upon the knob. 

Suddenly he turned it. 

The latch was raised. 

Then, quick as thought, he opened the room door, 
closed it after him, placed his back agaiust it, and ex¬ 
claimed, in a hoarse, hissing whisper : 

“One word—one cry—a single sound—and your fate is 
sealed!” 

All this was done with a rapidity that cannot be de¬ 
scribed. It seemed instantaneous. 

But his menacing words and attitude appeared to pro¬ 
duce their due effect, for no alarm was given—all was as 
silent as the grave. 
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OHArTEE DLX. 

IN WHICH THE MYSTERY OF THE DISAPPEARANCE OF 
EDGWORTH BESS IS FULLY ELUCIDATED. 

Pate— chance—accident,—call it what you will,—had ? 
indeed and in truth brought George Wild to the very J 
house in Westminster where Blueskin, Jack Sheppard, I 
and Edgworth Bess had taken up their quarters. 

It was a strange coincidence, but many as strange, or • 
even stranger, happen every day. 

It is so long ago siueo wo mentioned the arrival of 
Edgworth Bess in this place that it may be as well to re¬ 
mind the reader of the few particulars connected with it. 

Jack and Blueskin were both of opinion that in this 
obscure street they had fouud a secure asylum from their 
foes. 

After staying for a few days without meeting with any 
molestation, Jack had announced his determination of 
setting out in pursuit of Jonathan Wild. 

In spite of the tears and entreaties of Edgworth Bess, 
he had remained firm to his purpose, and, as soon as 
dusk had come, quitted the house. 

They strictly enjoined her before parting to remain in 
her room, and upon no account to go abroad, promising 
that, in three or four days at the utmost, they would cer¬ 
tainly return. 

It will doubtless be recollected that Blueskin .and Jack 
went direct to Wild’s house in Newgate Street, in the 
hope of obtaining some kind of clue to his whereabouts. 

It was then that they had seen the bill offering the 
reward respecting Edgworth Bess, and this caused them 
to make a change in their plans. 

Instead of commencing their pursuit of Jonathan Wild 
there and then, they resolved to delay it, and went to the 
Lord Chancellor’s. 

What happened after that is already known. 

After the departure of her friends, Edgworth Bess re¬ 
mained, sad and sorrowful, seated by the fire. 

She had no inclination to go abroad, and there was 
little fear that she would disobey tho injunctions sho had 
received in this respect. 

She was in a state of the greatest agitation and alarm. 

Strive as she would, she could not compose herself—in 
fact, she fancied, as tho minutes passed slowly by, that the 
feeling of uneasiness increased. 

There was nothing for her to do by which she could 
cheat time of its tediousness. 

Then, after a long time, she fancied sho would try to 
sing. 

This, sho thought, might have a cheering effect upon 
her spirits. 

She began, then, an old plaintive ditty, which she bad 
remembered from infancy. 

During tho time of her long captivity in the thief- 
taker’s house, in Newgate Street, she had beguiled the 
tedium of many an hour by singing this ballad. 

This at once explains how it was that George Wild so 
quickly and readily recognised her voice. 

During the time of her imprisonment he was in tho 
adjoining room keeping guard, and he had heard her sing 
this same song very often. 

But growing tired in a little while of this amusement, 
she had summoned the landlady. 

This simple act produced more important results than 
she could possibly have expected, for it prevented George 
Wild from entering the room. 

Edgworth Bess called the landlady to know whether 
she could be furnished with a book, in order that she 
might attempt to amuse herself by reading. 

in thoso days, however, books wero much scarcer 
things than now, and the landlady informed her lodger 
that'she had not such a thing in the house. 

After an unimportant conversation, she retired, and 
Edgworth Bess, resuming her seat by the fireside, sat for 
some time in silence, and then lialf-uuconsciously broke 
out into the same song. ! 

Then, as we are already aware, George Wild opened 
tho door and entered 

So sudden was his appearance that he might havo been 
taken for an apparition, or something supernatural. 

Upon hearing the door open, Edgworth Bess instinc¬ 
tively turned round to look. 

Her first impulse was to utter a loud shriek of alarm. 
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The dim light that was in the apartment fell upon the 
brutal-looking countenance of George Wild. 

She recognised him instantly. 

But the scream she wished to utter seemed frozen on 
her lips. 

In vain she tried to cast off the kind of spell which had 
' fallen upon her. 

She could not. 

She sat there without moving—almost without bream¬ 
ing. 

Her terror was so great, she seemed changed to 
stone. 

There was no occasion for Wild to have uttered those 
threatening words—his appearance was quite sufficient to 
freeze up all the poor girl’s faculties. 

Finding that he had succeeded so far, Wild junior, with 
a grin of triumph on his face, strode swiftly forward. 

As he did so. he took from his neck the thick neckcloth 
he habitually wore. 

It was already folded up in the shape of a broad band¬ 
age, and, in a second, he threw it over the poor girl’s 
head, and tied it tightly at the back. 

- j Her mouth was now firmly closed, and even if she had 

recovered her voice she could not have made herself 
heard. 

It pressed also upon her nostrils, and she was in immi¬ 
nent danger of suffocation. 

Believing that, as ho had succeeded so far, the re¬ 
mainder would be simple, George said: 

“Rise!—follow me noiselessly, and at once! Do not 
hesitate !—do not attempt to refuse or resist! If you do, 
you will repent it!” 

But Edgworth Bess had lost not only all power over her 
voice, but over her limbs also. 

Had her life depended upon it, she could not have 
risen in obedience to Wild junior’s commands. 

She trembled excessively. 

Then George placed his hand rudely on her shoulder, 
and attempted to raise her to her feet. 

That was enough. 

She could bear no more, and she sank back in the chair 
in a deep swoon. 

I For a moment, Wild junior did not comprehend her 
condition, but as soon as he did so, he said : 

“Perhaps it is as well, or even better, thus. I can 
1 manage with all the more secrecy and certainty.” 

} By a great effort of strength, he lifted Edgworth Bess 
in liis arms, and walked with her out of the room on to 
, the landing. 

( She exhibited not one symptom of life. 

He paused on the landing a moment, and closed the 
door. 

The most difficult part of the proceeding was now 
before him. 

He had to carry her downstairs, for he was resolved, 
now that ho had got her in his power, that he would leave 
the house without a moment’s delay, for fear Blueskin and 
Jack should return. 

But he was forced to abandon this intention, for he 
heard a loud knocking at the front door, and then voices 
in the passage. 

“Curse it!” he cried. “I am baulked! I must wait 
for another opportunity!” 

The footsteps and voices in the passage below came 
towards the stairs. 

He felt pretty sure that these persons were about to 
ascr-ud. 

I What, then, should he do under this posture of 
affair. ? 

His first thought was that he would enter the room 
again, and then he remembered he would run a very 
great risk of detection. 

He had only one resource, and no time for deliber¬ 
ation. 

V He feared that his strength would never be sufficient to 
\ enable him to carry his prisoner up the flight of stairs 
into his own room, and yet ho must either do that or bo 
detected. 

Of course, when she was once in his room, all woum De 
well; he would be in but little danger of discovery. 

Summoning all bis strength for this one tremendous 
effort, Wild junior placed Edgworth Bess partially over bis 
shoulder, and hastened up the stairs. 

I Fortunately they were only twelve in number; but he 


felt, as he ascended one after another, as though he 
must certainly fall backwards. 

But he gained the top. 

His room door was open. 

He entered and closed it after him with the rapidity of 
thought. 

All was safe now, but he was not one moment too soon j 
in fact, had he been any later than ho was, he must have 
been seen by those ascending. 

These, as the reader may suspect, were no others than 
Blueskin and Jack Sheppard, who had brought the Lord 
Chancellor with them. 

Had they but arrived one moment sooner than they 
did, what a world of misery and suffering would have 
been saved! 

With what followed the arrival of Blueskin and Jack, 
the reader has already been made acquainted, and the 
disappearance of Edgworth Bess will no longer bo a 
mystery. 

Upon gaining liis room, George Wild immediately 
placed his insensible prisoner upon a chair, and then, full 
of anxiety and impatience, hastened to the door, and 
ventured to open it a little way. 

He had some half-formed suspicion in his mind that the 
new comers must bo the friends of Edgworth Bess, but 
the time it took him to placo Edgworth Bess upon tho 
chair and to glide to the door had sufficed for the little 
party to enter the room oil the floor below, and therefore 
he was not able to overhear anything. 

“ They will discover her disappearance much sooner 
than I expected. How cursedly unfortunate! Never 
mind! Perhaps, after all, things will turn out for the 
best!” 

George remained at the door of his room, listening, for 
some time, nor did he draw in his head and close it until 
he heard them ascending the stairs. 

He then closed anil locked it, and, with a beating 
heart, awaited the result. 

I It will bo remembered how they paused upon tho land-' 

| ing on the second floor, and bow the questions they 
asked were replied to by some one in a gruff tone of voice, 

; who took care not to show himself. 

This person with the gruff voice was, of course, no 
other than George Wild. 

Had our friends insisted upon entering that room, they 
would have discovered all at a glance, but, as we know, 
they had not the least suspicion in this quarter, and, 
after the exchange of a few words, they descended the 
stairs, and afterwards left the house. 

It was not until he had satisfied himself that they Lad 
all really and truly gone that Wild junior ventured to 
draw along breath. 

f That’s a relief!” he said. “ And now that I have 
succeeded so far, I think I can manage the rest of tho 
business comfortably.” 

He went back to the chair upon which Edgworth Bess 
was sitting. 

Her death-like swoon still continued, and he grew so 
alarmed at her corpse-like appearance that lie thought he 
had better remove the bandage from her face. 

It was well that bo did this, for the poor girl was in 
great danger of suffocation. 

When the cloth was removed, she showed signs of re¬ 
turning vitality. 

George Wild watched her eagerly, and while he did so, 
Lis thoughts were very busy. 

“ I’ll get out of this house at once,” he said. “ I can’t 
leave it too soon, and the greater distance I place between 
it and myself, tho better it will be. They may grow 
suspicions. How do 1 know but that in a few minutes 
they may return, having taken it into their heads to 
search this chamber ? Yes, I'll go at once, or rather as 
soon as she recovers sufficiently to accompany me !” 

George did not know exactly what to do to assist the 
return of Edgworth Bess to consciousness, and even if he 
had, the remedies were not at hand. 

Ho had no resource, therefore, but to wait and let na¬ 
ture take her proper course. 

Very gradually, and very slowly, then, Edgworth Bess 
regained possession of her senses, and opening her eyes, 
she gave a terrified glance around her. 

“Silence!” said George, in a threatening voice— 
“ silence, or your life will pay the forfeit I” 
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CHAPTER PLXT. 

EDO WORTH BESS FINDS HERSELF WHOLLY IN THE POWER 
OF WILD JUNIOR. 

At first Edgworth Boss was under the impression that the 
horrible events which had just occurred had existence 
only in her imagination. 

»Slic expected to find that the whole was a dream. 

But the hideous countenance of Wild junior—the sight 
of the pistol which he held so threateningly towards her— 
and above all, the tones of his harsh, menacing voice, 
struck terror to her soul, and made her aware, to her sor¬ 
row, that all was real. 

That malignant fate which had always seemed to attend 
upon her hail not yet ceaseil its persecutions. 

After believing, as she did, that, at last she was in a state 
of greater safety than she had been for a long time, the 
shock of finding herself wholly in the power of George 
Wild was almost more than she could withstand. 

Much as she dreaded and feared the great thief-taker, 
she really believed iu her own heart that she dreaded and 
feared his son more. 

There was an amount of subtlety and treachery in 
George Wild’s disposition which terrified her more than 
open violence could do. 

" Listen,” she heard Wild junior say—“ pay attention to 
all my words—if you disregard them, it will be at 3 our 
peril! Do you understand ?” 

Bess was silent. 

“ I believe you can hear and comprehend what I say; if 
so, and you cannot command your voice to speak, make 
me some sign to show that you understand.” 

Edgworth Bess, fearful of refusing, lest she should awake 
his violence, bent her head. 

“ Oh, you do understand me, then ? Very well,—just pay 
attention to these instructions:—First of all, you are iu 
my power—wholly—helplessly. Your friends have been— 
have looked for you—failed to find you, and have left the 
house under the impression that you have quitted it!" 

The poor girl clasped her hands together in silent 
agonv. 

“ They are now doubtless far enough off, so don’t look 
forward to any assistance from them. And now I’ll tell 
you what I intend to do. I am going to leave this house, 
and that at once. You must accompany me!” 

lty an impulse she could not resist, Edgworth Bess took 
hold of the arms of the chair, and clenched them tightly, 
as though to show she was determined to resist. 

“Take my advice,” said George Wild, “and submit 
quietly. I am not desirous of doing you an injury, if I 
can help it; but if you refuse to accompany me quietly, I 
shall use force,—I shall not be afraid to do so. The people in 
this house are wholly devoted to my Interests, and, so far 
from offering any interruption, will lend me their assist¬ 
ance !” 

This, of course, was not true; but, then, George judged 
it would have great effect iu inducing his prisoner to 
become passive in his hands. 

And he was not mistaken. 

When she heard this dreadful and unexpected piece of 
intelligence, Edgworth Bess abandoned all hope. 

She imagined she could tell, by the calm, confident 
manner iu which he spoke, that Wild junior was telling 
her the truth. 

Resistance, she was well aware, would be perfectly use¬ 
less; such as she could offer would avail nothing against 
the strength of George Wild, and she knew the man al¬ 
ready well enough to feel certain that ho would not 
scruple in the least to use force, if he found he could not 
succeed without it. 

“Now,” he said, sharply and decisively, “I am going 
at once ! Rally your energies! Rise, and accompany me ! 
If you do so, no harm will befall you—I will not injure you 
in’any way; hut if you refuse, tho consequences of the 
refusal will be on your own head !” 

As he spoke, Wild stowed into his pockets a few articles 
that were in the room, and then, having made the whole 
of his preparations, he took hold of Edgworth Bess by the 
arm. 

“ Rise,” he said, “ without you intend me to force you 
to do so!" 

With a sob of anguish, Edgworth Bess obeyed. 

“ Come!’’ said George. “ I am going to descend the 


stairs; hut before we leave the room, let me give you one 
more caution : do not attempt to utter a cry for aid, or to 
shriek out for assistance. If you do, you will find the conse¬ 
quences terrible in the extreme; and at this silent hour of 
the night, when nearly the whole world is asleep, your cries 
would bo ineffectual, but they would raise my resentment 
to the highest pitch, and after that I would show yon no 
mercy! So, now, I giro you warning in good time! 
Beware!’’ 

Terrified almost to death, and trembling violently in 
every limb, Edgworth Bess permitted her captor to lead 
her out on to the landing and down the stairs. 

She seemed all the time as though her legs must givo 
way beneath her, and tears of bitter anguish rolled down 
her cheeks. 

George Wild had obtained complete mastery over her. 

She was like a bird fascinated by some huge serpent. 
She offered not the slightest resistance, nor did she once 
open her lips to utter a cry for aid. 

Had she done so, it is questionable whether she would 
have experienced any benefit from it; but still, the sound 
might have reached friendly ears. 

But Wild junior had threatened to show her no mercy, 
and she knew very well that iu this he would be as good 
as his word. 

The inmates of the lodging-house had nearly all retired 
to rest. 

In the kitchen, down below, voices could he heard. 

In all probability, the landlady was occupied iu giving 
her version of tho strange proceedings that had taken 
place upstairs. 

If so, it was pretty certain that she would ho so occu¬ 
pied—and her listeners also—that they would fail to hear 
anything that was going on above. 

When they reached the bottom of the stairs, and stood 
near the front door of the house, Edgworth Bess heard 
these voices below, and felt a strougand powerful inclina¬ 
tion to utter a scream for aid. 

But she did not. 

She remained as silent as she had done hitherto. 

With very great skill, Wild junior removed all the 
fastenings of the front door without making a sound loud 
enough to attract attention. 

He held Edgworth Bess tightly by the wrist. 

“ Come,” he whispered, as he flung tho door open— 
“ come, and, for your life, bo silent!” 

The cold night air blew gratefully upon the poor girl’s 
face. 

Unconsciously she drank in large draughts of the cold 
air, and as she did sosho became remarkably strengthened 
and revived. 

She began to think it would be better to set her captor 
at defiance, and to make an attempt to save herself, and 
so she opened her lips to utter a cry. 

Before any sound could come forth, however, she felt 
the hard and heavy hand of George Wild pressed tightly 
over her mouth. 

“ Silence!” ho cried, fiercely, in her ear. “ Silence! 
Remember what I have said to you !” 

He hurried her swiftly forward as he spoke, and just, 
then they reached the corner of another street. 

Along this a hackney-coach was creeping at a snail’s 
pace. 

George hailed the vehicle, but the man never offered to 
pull up. 

“ Stop,” said Wild junior, “ a fare—a good fare! Stop [■’ 

“Can’t,” said the man, “my bosses are knocked up, 
and so am I. I’m going home.” 

“ Two guineas,” said George—“ two guineas!’’ 

“Ha! What?” 

“ Two guines if you will take us a little way.” 

“ Agreed!” said the man, stopping his horses at once. 

It was not every night that he had an opportunity of 
earning such a sum, and the temptation was too great to 
be resisted. 

Once more Edgworth Bess had almost swooned—partly 
from fear, and partly from the disgust she felt at Wild’s 
hand being upon her face and pressed tightly over her 
mouth. 

“Jump down and open the door!” said George, address¬ 
ing the driver. “ Make haste! Can't you see the lady 
has fainted ?” 

“All right, sir!" said the coachman, obeying with great 
alacrity. 
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While ha was goiug so far he should be able to mature 
bis plans. 

Now that be bad bis captive fairly in the vehicle, be 
removed bis band from her face, and allowed her to sit on 
the seat opposite to him. 

He kept an eye upon all her movements, but be saw 
that, although she was not utterly unconscious, she was, 
nevertheless, in a dreamy state, and unable to make any 
resistance. 

Anxiously he began to deliberate. 

“I will get into some out-of-the-way place, some miles 
from London, and there 1 will take steps for an immediate 
marriage! When the ceremony is once performed I shall 
not care—she can go to tho devil if she likes—my share of 
the wealth will be secure!” 

Presently the coach stopped, and looking out of the 
window, George saw that ho was at tho corner of the 
Edgware Road. 


In another moment, George Wild was seated with his 
captive in the vehicle. 

“Where to, sir?” asked the driver. 

“Drive towards the Edgware Road,” said Wild junior. 
“ You can't take me so far as I want to go. Stop when 
you find another hackney-coach.” 

“ Oh. I’ll go, sir,” said the driver, “ now I've made a 
start, and I can give the horses some refreshment on the 
way!” 

“ Very well, then—drive to the corner of Edgware 
Road. When you get there, I’ll tell you w hieh way you 
are to take.” 

George gave this direction because at the moment he 
had not made up his mind where to go. 

That it would be best to get a little way from London 
seemed tolerably clear, and therefore, he gave in¬ 
structions to be driven to the corner of the Edgware 
Road. 
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“Drive straight on towards Edgware,” said George. 

“ Very good, sir,” said t tie driver; “and if you don’t 
tniud the expense, there is an inn at Kilburu where 1 can 
obtain a change of horses.” 

“ D—n the expense P said George Wild. “ Drive there 
as fast as you can, and change the two brutes you've got 
for the two best horses in the stable!” 

“All rigltt, sir!” said the driver. “But yoa’ll under¬ 
stand that this will be hextra P 

“ Oh, quite extra!” said George, growling. “You will 
have no cause to complain of my liberality when we get 
to the end of our journey.” 

The coachman drove on, and, without the occurrence of 
any further accident, finally stopped in front of an inn at 
Kilburn. 

Edgworth Bess had not yet recovered her conscious¬ 
ness. 

She knew that the coach had stopped—she knew that 
people were moving about, but yet she lacked both the 
physical and mental power to utter a cry that would bring 
them to her relief. 

The horses wore quickly changed, and when the driver 
had solaced himself with a glass of something short to 
keep the cold out, the journey was resumed at a much 
more rapid rate than before. 

Just as day was beginning to dawn they passeddhrougli 
the little village of Edgware. 

George knew the ala# well—in fact, ho was familiar 
with all the roads in aud around London. 

While thinking seriously as to the spot ho should 
choose for his destination, he suddenly remembered a very 
out-of-the-way nook, where there was every probability of 
his being able to remain for any length of time in secrecy 
and security. 

This place was, however, some five miles fusilier along 
the road, and so he leaned back in his scat, waiting 
patiently until that distance had been travelled. 


CHAPTER DLXII. 

■WILD JUNIOR ARRIVES WITH 1113 CAPTIVE AT THE LONE¬ 
SOME INN. 

Tiie hackney-coach rolled along at a very tolerable rate 
and in a short time its destination would be reached. 

The place of which George Wild had thought was an 
inn, which did not stand at the side of the road, but up a 
narrow lane which seemed to lead to nowhere save to tko 
front door of the building. 

It was a place that had a very evil reputation indeed, 
and certainly no traveller would be safe it he ventured to 
Lake up his lodgings there for one night. 

How it was he had not thought of it earlier George 
could scarcely tell, but the fact was, the recollection of 
the existence of the inn had altogether slipped out of his 
memory. 

Ho congratulated himself, however, upon having 
thought of it just in time. 

The landlord ho had known well in times back, and he 
was aware that he was one who would not hesitate to 
commit any atrocity so long as he was well rewarded for 
what he did. 

This was precisely the man George wanted, and more¬ 
over, he was certain that this man would not betray him 
nor allow Edgwortk Bess a single opportunity of escape. 

Then the inn itself was so retired, that it was but rarely 
people stopped at it, and from the fact that there was 
scarcely any business done, it might be gathered that the 
landlord had some other source of revenue. • 

George kept a good look-out all the way, to be in readi¬ 
ness to stop the driver when the coach reached the corner 
of the lane, we have mentioned. 

EdgworthBessnowbogau to recover to some extentfrom 
her alarm. 

Still, she was greatly terrified, and trembled from head 
to foot. 

The rapid motion of the vehicle, the silence and dark¬ 
ness around her, aud above all, the harsh, forbidding 
countenance of the man who sat opposite to her tilled her 
with a thousand dreadful apprehensious. 

By degrees, however, she began to recover her calmness, 
aud at the same time her courage also. 

“ George Wild,” she said. 

“You know me then it seems!" he interrupted with a 


chuckle. “Well, so much the better, we shall be well 
acquainted with each other before long.” 

“ No, we shall notshe answered, with a shudder. “ I 
demand to be released! Stop this vehicle and allow mo 
to alight!” 

“Wouldn’t you like it?” said George, putting his 
tonguo in his cheek. “But really the thing is quite ab¬ 
surd ! I could not be so unkind as to leave you on a 
lonely country road at this hour of the night!” 

“Don't mock we l I tell you 1 demand to be re¬ 
leased !” 

“ Oh, do von ?” 

“ I do!” 

“ Then, I regret to say that your request is one which I 
cannot comply with. I am very sorry, but-’’ 

Edgworth Bess would not wait to hear any more. 

Turning round, she tapped with her fingers upon the 
glass in front of the hackney-coach. 

“Stop—stop!” she cried. “ Stop at onco!” 

“ llulloa!” said the driver—“ what’s the matter I won¬ 
der ?” 

He pulled up, and the hackney-coach came to a stand¬ 
still. 

Wild junior uttered a fearful oath. 

He seized Edgworth Bess by the wrist with such tight¬ 
ness that she shrieked out with pain. 

“Drive on!” shouted George to the coachman. “It 
you dare to stop again without I order you to do so, I’ll 
put a bullet through your d—d carcass ! Drive on, will 
you ?” 

Tho coachman muttered some curses between bis teeth, 
and whipped up his horses. 

Once more the vehiclo was in motion. 

Finding herself foiled in this attempt to escape, and 
believing that the driver would disregard her commands, 
Edgworth Bess uttered shriek after shriek, in tho hope 
that the sounds of distress would reach the ears of some 
chance passers by. 

“ Stop that noise f* growled Wild junior, threateningly— 
“stop it, I say, or it will be the worse lor you !” 

Edgworth Bess paid no attention. 

“ You had better not try me too far!” he said. “ Don't 
force mo to use violence towards you, or you will regret it! 
Silence, I say! You are in my power, and cannot 
escape!” 

Exhausted and fatigued, the poor girl again sank back 
upon the seat. 

“ Now,” said Wild junior, “as we liavc begun to have a 
little conversation, I think I can’t do better than acquaint 
you with my future intentions ! Do you hear me ?” 

Edgworth Bess was silent. 

“You won’t speak ; but I know you can bear, and so I 
shall take silence for consent! Now listen: I am not 
afraid that you will escape from mo this time ; wo are in a 
lonely part of the country, aud there is no one near to aid 
you!” 

At these words the poor girl coukl not control her tears. 

“It will be your own fault entirely if 1 use any hardi¬ 
ness towards you,” said Wild junior. “I have every 
wish to behave kindly ; all will depend upon yourself, 
however. Of this, at least, you can make yourself certain 
—before you are many hours older you will be my wife!” 

“Never—never !” said Edgworth Bess, with the utmost 
loathing. “ You shall not force me into such a union !” 

“ Well, we shall see,” said George, significantly. “ I am 
determined ; aud as for you, it matters little what you say 
or do!” 

“ It is monstrous—horrible !” said Edgworth Bess. 

“ And hopeless as my position now seems, I am not with¬ 
out hope that kelp will coruo ere long !” 

“ You think your frieuds will find you out, do you ? 
You are mistaken though : I am not the least apprehen¬ 
sive upon that point! No, no—I have you secure— 
secure!” 

Edgworth Bess looked from side to side, and was I 
strongly tempted to make a desperate effort to east her- j 
sl§ through the coach window even while the vehicle was I 
in motion. 

But had she made any such attempt it would have 
proved abortive. 

With au eve like a hawk's, Wild junior watched not 
only every movement of her body but every change of 
her countenance. 

“You were born to be my wife,” he said; “you may 
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not think it, but you will find out presently that what I 
say is true ! Hi—hi, driver—stop ! Pull up, I say!” 

Grumbling and swearing, the coachman stopped his 
horses. 

“What now ?” he said. 

“Be civil,” said George; “recollect I huvo got to 
settle with you yet!” 

These words produced an effect upon the coaelmiau, 
for in quite a humble tone of voice he said : 

“Which way do you want to go now, sir?” 

“Why, you have just come pasta narrow lane—turn 
back, and drive up it f’1 

“Very good, sir.” 

“ You will find it will lead you to a public-kouso— 
stop before the front door." 

The coachman said no more, but turned his horses’ 
heads round and obeyed Wild junior’s command. 

When Edgworth Bess found they were going to stop, 
and at a roadside inn, too—for such she imagined it would 
be—her heart once more beat with hope. 

Surely in this place she would meet with people. 

They would be human. 

They would listen to the story of her sufferings. 

They would protect her from George Wild. 

As might be guessed, this hope was destined to be a 
fallacious one. 

Slowly and heavily the hackney-coach made its way 
along the narrow lane. 

It was ill-kept, and deep ruts had been worn in it, and 
the horses struggled at every step to get the vehicle 
along. 

The public-house was situated about a quarter of a 
mile up this lane, and at last, to the satisfaction and 
relief of all parties, the hackney-coach stopped before the 
front door. 

Edgworth Bess opened her lips as though about to 
scream. 

George Wild divined her intention, and, in a stern ’ 
voice, he said : l 

“Now, I’ll givo you one word of caution, and mind you 
attend to it! If you don’t, it will be the worse for you, 
and you will have no one to blame but yourself for the 
consequences! Bo silent, and avoid making any fuss! 
The people at this place are all in my power! You will 
get no help from them; on the contrary, they will strive 
to assist me!’’ 

Wild junior spoke these words in such suppressed and 
earnest tones, that they carried conviction to the heart of 
Edgworth Boss. 

She did not for one single moment doubt that lie was 
doing otherwise than speaking the truth. 

A deep groan of utter anguish and hopelessness 
escaped her lips, and again she sank back half-fainting on 
the seat. 

The coach came to a standstill. 

The driver got down off his seat, and, coming to the 
door, turned the handle, and opened it. 

“ Here we are, sir!” he said. “ This is the inn, 1 suppose ? 
Do you want to alight ?” 

“ Yes,” said George. “ I sha’u’t travel any further for 
some hours! Come,” he added, addressing his prisoner, 
“no resistance—no screams, or depend upon it you will 
repent it!" 

Grasping her wrist tightly as he spoke, he half dragged 
her out of the coach. 

The ostler was standing by, and he gazed with some 
surprise upon Wild junior’s proceedings. 

Taking no notice, however, George dragged his 
prisoner after him to the front door of the pubiic-house, 
which was standing wide open. 

He had only a few steps to go ; and almost before she 
was aware of it, Edgworth Bess found herself standing in 
a narrow, ill-lighted passage. 

“Nicholson,” cried Wild, as soon as he crossed the 
threshold—“Nieholsou, I say, where are you ?” 

“’Ere—’ere!”said a gruff voice. 

Directly afterwards there was a Hash of light at tho 
other end of the passage. 

George took hold of the front door and slammed it shut, 
and then dragged his captive still further along tho 
passage. 

“Hallo!” criod tho voice—“what the devil are you 
about ? ^ What did you waut to shut that door for ?” 

“Nicholson,” said George again, come this way J” 


A man, carrying a light, now advanced. 

Ho stopped a few paces from his guests. 

He held the light up in the air above his head, in order 
to catch a glimpse of their countenances. 

In doing this he also revealed his own. 

It Vas sinister-looking and repulsive to a degree. 

As soon as ever ho caught sight of Wild junior’s face, 
Nicholson started violently. 

When he recovered himself, a remarkable change in his 
manner was observable. 

He bent, himself almost to the ground, and in the 
most humble tones which could possibly bo employed by [' 
anyone, he said: 

“ I am your very humble and most devoted servant! 
What is it you want ? I’ll do anything for you if you’ll 
but spare my life !” 

“ I'll see about that,” said George, gravely; “ I will 
promise nothing. Still, there is a chance now, if you like 
to embrace it, of making friends with me.” 

“Speak—speak !” sai l Nicholson, anxiously. “Let mo 
know what it is!” 

“Well, then, first of all, have you a strong room up¬ 
stairs ?” 

“You know I have,” replied Nicholson. “You know 
that as well as I does. Of course, the room is there just 
as it was when occupied by-” 

“Silence !” shouted Wild junior, in a tone so loud that 
it made the whole house ring again—“silence ! Mention 
no names! That will do. Show me the way to that 
room!” 

“ Certainly—certainly,” said Nicholson, as humbly as 
before. “ You know the way. Eollow me; I’ll go first 
with tho light.” 

George growled out a reply, and followed in the foot¬ 
steps of the man Nicholson. 

He went some little distance further along the passage 
until he came to the bottom of a flight of stairs. 

These ne ascendeu. 

They were old and worm-eaten, and creaked painfully 
beneath their tread, threatening every moment to givo 
way and precipitate them to tho earth. 

The top was reached in safety, and then Nicholson 
crossed a landing and paused before a low, strong-looking 
dour 


CHAPTER DLXII1. 

WILD JUNIOR TAKES NICHOLSON INTO Ills CONFIDENCE, AND 
OBTAINS A SPECIAL LICENCE. 

A key was sticking in the lock. 

It was a large, rusty key, and seemed to have boon for 
a long while unused, for Nicholson had to put forth con¬ 
siderable strength before lie could turn it. 

With a grating, screeching sound, tho bolt of the lock 
was drawn back. 

Then a vigorous push caused the door to open, for from 
damp or some other cause it stuck tightly in its frame. 

Nicholson entered the room first, and Wild junior fol¬ 
lowed. 

Upon the countenance of tho latter there was a strange 
peculiar expression. 

Something had agitated him in no trifling degree. 

What that something was wo may yet learn. 

“She will bo safe here—quire safe!” said Nicholson. 
“Of course, you remember-” 

“Silence, fool!” interrupted George, fiercely. “Why re¬ 
vert to the past ? I wish to hear nothing of it! Close 
the door, and hold the light so that I can look round !” 

Humbly, Nicholson obeyed. 

When he held up the light, Wild junior glanced searcli- 
ingly around him. 

The room was empty, and had a desolate appearance. 

It contained only two articles of furniture—a small 
table and a small bed, though the last scarcely deserved 
to have such a name applied to it. 

“ This will do,” said George. 

Then turning to Edgworth Bess, who was shivering 
w«th cold and fright, he added : 

“ You will stay hero only for a short time. You will bo 
safe." 

“Quite safe,” said Nicholson—“I’ll guarantee that!” 

“There's tho window.” said Wil'd-* 1 '“Sow about that ?’ 
“It’s all right.” 
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“ In what way is it secured ?” 

“ It’s fastened, and there are bars outside. The. ground 
is twelve, feet below, and my dog Fincher is in the yard.'’ 

“That, will do,” said George—“ that is quite satisfac¬ 
tory. Now, come, close the door!"’ 

Hearing these words, Edgworth Bess made a frantic at¬ 
tempt to leave the chamber before the closing door made 
her a prisoner. 

But George Wild thrust her rudely back, and turned 
the rusty' key in the lock. 

“Downstairs!” he said, imperiously', addressing Nichol¬ 
son. “Load the way to the best room !” 

“Oh, yes—certainly! Oh, yes! In all things I am 
your most obedient servant!” 

Now, there was something intensely disagreeable in the 
cringing servility' of this man. 

It is dear that it was not his nature to fawn upon any¬ 
one as lie did upon Wild junior. 

But there was good reason for fits be.havioiir. 

He led the way’ to a miserable apartment on the ground 
tloor, which he assured his visitor was the best in the 
house. 

“Something to drink!” said George. “Come here, 
and bring a glass for yourself—I waul, to speak to you !” 

“ Yes, yes—ob, yes’! 'What is it you would like ?” 

“Have y r ou auy wine?” 

“Not such as I should like to put before you.” 

I Any brandy ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Bring that, then.” 

Nicholson soon returned with a bottle of brandy, and 
George poured out two glasses. 

“Shall you want that room upstairs very long?” asked 
Nicliolsou. 

“ No ; for a short time only—a day or two, at most.” 

“ .Very good !” 

“ Why do y'ou ask ?” 

“ Oh, for no particular reason—I wished tu know !” 

“Nicholson,” said Wild, sinking his voice, “listen at¬ 
tentively' to wliat I am going to say !” 

“ I always do—always.” 

“Be doubly attentive now. You know the power that 
1 have over you ? You quite comprehend that, without 
my going further into particulars ?” 

•• Quite—quite! Don't say any more—the subject is 
hateful!” 

“Very good ; and knowing that yarn are so much in my 
power, J don't hesitate to take you into my’ confidence.” 

Nicholson muttered some half intelligible reply 7 . 

“ I am going to get married,” said Wild junior. 

“ You ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Jn earnest ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ To that girl upstair# ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“I didn’t know 7 that you were a marrying man, - ’ said 
Nicholson. 

“Nor am I—that is, I wouldn’t marry a woman.” 

“ Not a woman ?” 

“No.” 

“Thun what do you call that person upstairs?” 

“A fortune, Nicholson—a fortune! Thai*# wliat I’m 
going to marry !” 

“i see!’’ laid the landlord. “I was dull not. to under¬ 
stand earlier.” 

“I aril resolved to wed her,” said George ; “but slio will 
never give her consent.!” 

“ lfow shall you manage it, then ?” 

“ That’s just wliat I wanted to consult with you about.” 

“ You honour me,” said Nicliolsou, beudiug his head— 
“ you honour me by' taking me so deeply into your con- 
lidence.” 

“ Bah ! I Simula not do it did 1 not know Well enough 
that you dare not disclose, a word I say 7 , or refuse to obey 
fny mandates! ’ 

"“I will be silent and obedient!” 

“Good! Well, now, let us consider bow I am to suc¬ 
ceed in my design. In the first place, li special licence will 
be required.” 

Nicholson nodded. 

“ That’s but a trilling difficulty—I can easily sunnotst 
that!” 

“Not so easy, I should think,” said Nicliolsou. 


“ Y'es ; leave me to oblain the licenco! I wish the re¬ 
mainder was no more difficult 1 ” 

“ But the girl’s consent ?” 

“ Yes, that’s the obstacle !” 

“ I can’t see how you are to overcome it.” 

“Nor I, except in one way.” 

“ Is there one w'ny ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What is it ?”* 

“ To drug her—make her half insensible and half con¬ 
scious of wliat sho is about 1 In that case it will bo 
necessary to secure the services of a parson who would 
overlook such a trilling irregularity as the bride notknow- 
whal she was about.” 

Nicholson laughed. 

“You have a rare wit!” ho exclaimed; “the idea of 
calling such a thing a trille !” 

“Well, no matter. Supposing that we settle to over¬ 
come her resistance by stupifying her, it then becomes 
necessary to hud a parson. Can you procure one ?” 

Nicliolsou shook his head. 

“ My acquaintances don't lie among such people. I don’t 
trouble parsons much." 

“Nor I,” said Wild junior, grinding his teeth ; “but I 
Wish I had one as much in my pow'er as you are, the 
whole thing would be easy then!” 

“ But you have not.” 

“ No, curse it, I wish I had !” 

“1 don’t know how it is to he managed,” said Nichol¬ 
son. 

“But it. must be done,” cried Wild, “whether it can or 
not! You must tiud me a parson who will perionu this 
ceremony 7 remember. I ll pay him well for the service— 
indeed, he shall have such a reward as will entirely over¬ 
come all conscientious scruples!” 

“I’ll try, Mr. Wild—I’ll try!” 

“ And y ou must succeed ! Offer any amount, no matter 
what, so long as the object is achieved I” 

“ To what amount would you go ?” 

“ To any amount..” 

“ A thousand pounds?” 

“ Yes, or two, or three! No matter Low much, if it 
cannot be done for less!” 

“ That will be a great temptation,” said Nicholson. “ I 
have bettor hopes now.” 

“Well, now, then, listen. I have a few instructions to 
give you, and, if you art) wise, you will ponder well upon 
them.” 

“ Speak—I am all attention.” 

“Well, then, in the first place, I am going to leave this 
house for a time.” 

“ Why ?” 

“In order to obtain a special licence. I must ride to 
Loudon for it.” 

“ I see now. I forgot that.” 

“It will take mo several hours,’’ continued George, 
“and while I am gone, bear in mind 1 leave that girl up¬ 
stairs iu your charge.” 

“She avill be quite, safe.” 

“She had better be, for your own sake ! I shall hold 
you responsible for her. If sho escapes, or if she is res¬ 
cued, t he blame will rest upon your shoulders.” 

“Don’t he alarmed upou that point,” said Nicholson. 
“ I’m not afraid of either happening. She’s perfectly 7 safe 
—as safe as-” 

“ Y'ou need not mention names. Curse it ! why do you 
keep harping all the time upon the past?” 

“ Fray forgive me, Mr. Wild ! I meant nothing. It 
was done thoughtlessly—quite thoughtlessly.” 

“ A Yell, recollect for the future. Have you a horse iu 
the stable that you can place at my disposal ?” 

“No, that I have not.” 

“ You must get one.” 

“ That will take some time. I shall have to go far iu 
order to obtain what you require. But there’s the 
hackney-coachman—why not return with him ?” 

“ Has he not gone ?” 

“ Well, hardly 7 , considering y ou have not settled with 
him for the journey here.’’ 

“Very true. 1 remember now that, in the excitement 
I felt, I forgot it. 111 go back with him. That will suit 
admirably." 

“Shall I tell him so now ?” 

“ Yes, at once. Where is he ?” 
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“ In the kitchen, having something to drink.” 

“Weil, tell him to get ready. 1 shall ride back to 
London with him.” 

The driver was communicated with, and, in a short 
time after, George Wild was again seated in the vehicle, 
and on his way back to London. 

As the distance from the lonely inn increased, strange 
misgivings came over him as to the security of his 
captive. 

But ho would banish these doubts by the thought that the 
landlord was so completely in his power that, for his life’s 
sake, he would guard her securely. 

A man less audacious than Wild junior might have 
hesitated before he attempted to obtain a special marriage 
licence. 

But, for one thing, he understood exactly how to make 
his application. 

Ho studied the matter carefully over in his mind during 
his ride. 

By the time he reached London, day had begun, and 
the streets presented their usual bustling appearance. 

George dismissed the haekney-coacli close to St. Paul’s. 

lie gave tho driver such a liberal sum that the man 
was actually quite satisfied with his night’s work, which 
is something wonderful, considering that tho haekney- 
eoachmen of the last century greatly resembled the cab¬ 
men of the present day. 

Georgo watched tho vehicle lumber off, and then ho 
made his way to Doctors’ Commons. 

Tho obtainment of tho licence involved his taking an 
oath to something which he knew quite well was false. 

But it was scarcely likely that such a one, as George 
Wild would shrink from a trifle like that. 

Ho was quite delighted with the ease with which ho 
obtained tho much-coveted document, and went out into 
the street again, feeling quite overjoyed. 

“ Now to return to Nicholson !” ho exclaimed. “ I can’t 
help feeling uneasy; but that’s because there’s so much at 
stake. I’ll make haste back, and I’ll have a horse—that 
will be the quickest and best way 1” 

George hired a horse, and was soon making his way 
towards his destination at full gallop. 

The journey was performed in much less timo than had 
been taken by the hackney-coach. 

At length he pulled up opposite the strange, lonely, out- 
of-the-way iun. 

His horse was covered with foam, and panting pain¬ 
fully for breath. 

Quito heedless of this, however, George sprang from 
the saddlo and entered the inn. 

CHAPTER DLXIY. 

JONATHAN V1LD RESOLVES TO SHOW THE CONTEMPT HE 
FEELS FOR THE OL1) HAG’S PREDICTIONS. 

The encounter with the witeh-liko and seemingly super¬ 
natural being at the toll-gate produced, as we have scon, a 
remarkable effect upon Jonathan Wild. 

He was more terrified and alarmed than ho would have 
admitted even to himself. 

It was an exquisite relief when he found lie was leaving 
the hateful spot behind him so rapidly. 

As the distance increased, his alarm slightly subsided, 
and he began to feel angry with himself lor having 
allowed his fears to get so completely the mastery over 
him. 

Although Mr. Noakes had not been included in the 
witch’s denunciations, yet ho was to the full as terrified 
as his companion. 

Wild noticed his terror, and felt digusted with it. 

As well as he could, he banisliril all his own fears, 
and turning round to his companion, said fiercely: 

“ What are you looking so damnably frightened about ?” 

Mr. Noakes did not reply. 

“Answer me !” cried Wild. “ Do you mean to say that 
you attach the least importance to the ravings of that mad 
creature ?” 

“It is not for mo to say,” said Noakes. “ You set me 
the e ample of galloping away, and I did Lut follow.” 

“'Well,” said Jonathan, “1 hate mad people—I can’t 
bear to be near them." 

“ Was she mad ?” 

“Of course she was, idiot! If she was in her senses, 
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do you think she would have behaved in that extraordi¬ 
nary manner ?” 

“I suppose not.” 

“Of course not! T7ou might think I cared for her 
ravings, and fancy I was terrified ? Nothing of the kind ! 
You never made a greater mistake in your life 1” 

Mr. Noakes did not like to contradict his companion, 
for fear of arousing his resentment. 

Nevertheless, he considered it was necessary to say 
something. 

“What old woman is if ?” ke asked—“who is she?” 

“ How should I know ?” 

“ I thought you did.” 

“Then you thought wrong.” 

“ But she said that she hail met you before, and that she 
had prophesied your ultimate fate.” 

“ Peace!” shrieked Wild, fiercely. “ Say no more 
about it!” 

The thought that some day or other ho might expiate 
his many crimes upon the scaffold was one that filled him 
with tho liveliest horror. 

Ho could not bear to look forward to suffering, in his 
own person, that death to which he had condemned so 
many innocent persons. 

But, then, directly after he had spoken ho fancied he 
was strengthening the belief in the mind of his companion 
that he was really and truly alarmed at what the old 
woman had said. 

“ She is some mad creature,” ho continued, “ who ought 
not to be allowed to be at large ! I only hope that bullet 
was effectual!” 

“ What! would you murder tho poor old creature ?” 

‘! Yes!” said Wild, savagely—“1 should like to see her 
dio a death of cruel torment 1” 

“But suppose, Mr. Wild, that in what she said there 
should be some truth ?” 

“ How do you mean, villain !” 

“ I mean, supposing that what she has said is a warning 
ns to what tho future will be?” 

“Do you think I would pay attention to the ravings of 
a maniac ?” 

“There may be truth in them,” said Mr. Noakes. “ Why 
uot tako warning by them ?—why not take steps to leave 
England at once, and place yourself iu a position of 
security ?” 

“ Bah !” was the reply. “ I would not display so much 
rank cowardice ! I tell you, I care not for her words !” 

“ But yon do care, Jonathan Wild !” said Mr. Noakes, 
with a boldness that surprised even himself. 

“Liar! I tell you 1 do not!” said Wild, in tones of 
bravado. “And to prove it, 111 stop the next traveller I 
meet with oil the highway!” 

“No, no! That would be madness—utter madness!” 

“ Would it ?” said Jonathan. “ I rather think it would 
be something quite different! However, you will see. 
And you will see, as well, how much effect tho eroakings 
of that old hag have had upon me !’’ 

“ Of course you can act as yon like,” said Mr. Noakes, 
with a sigh, “ and I am obliged to submit. I wish you 
would eunsout to a separation, and allow mo to go my 
way, and you to go yours.” 

“You would like it, would you not ?” exclaimed Jona¬ 
than, with a sneer. “No, no—we never part again, until 
we are separated by the officers 1” 

“And that will not be long first,” said Mr. Noakes, “if 
you continue in your present mad career.” 

“ Whether it is long or not, I shall keep you with me. 
For one thing, I hate to be alone—I can’t bear it; but, in¬ 
dependently of that, I should uot think of trusting you 
out of my sight.” 

“Why not?” 

“For fear you should tako advantage of the opportunity 
to betray me to my foes.” 

“ That is a groundless fear.” 

“Well, perhaps it is,” said Jonathan. “As I don’t in¬ 
tend to run the risk of allowing you to leave me, you see 
you will not havo the opportunity.” 

Noakes groaned. 

“ I tell you candidly,” said Wild, “ and I hope that the 
intelligence will he pleasing, that f intend, ere long, to 
quit England for ever.” 

“ Do you indeed ?” 

“Ido. I am as sick of being hunted like a wild beast 
as you are 1” 
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“ Then why not go at once ?” 

“ Because I have an object to achieve—I have a pur¬ 
pose to accomplish; and, until it is done, I must stay 
hero.” 

Mr. Noakes groaned. 

“ What are you making that noise for, you fool ? You 
hoar what I say—whether you like it or not, you will 
have to stay with me ; and you shall have such a sum of 
money as will enable you to live decently in some foreign 
land during the remainder of your life.” 

“Are jou in earnest ?’’ said the Governor, endeavouring 
to catch a glimpse of his companion’s countenance. 

“You shall see,” said Wild. 

The thief-taker carefully turned his head away. 

lie did not wish his companion to note the hideous, 
mocking expression upon it. 

One glance at his features would have been enough to 
let the Governor know that Wild was not sincere in what 
he said. 

“ You shall see,” continued Jonathan, “how much 
effect that old woman’s words have had upon mo. Do 
you think I would be frightened by such a shadow ? No! 
Bull np a moment, and listen ! I wish to know whether 
there’s anyone on the road.” 

“Mr. Wild,” said Noakes, imploringly, “do for once 
take my advice ! If there is a traveller, let him pass by 
unmolested. Let us get fimher away from our foes. You 
forget, surely, that the oflieers are somewhere behind, and 
after discovering the body in the lane they would pursue 
us with fresh vigour and determination.” 

“We are already out of hearing of them, and I don’t 
feel alarmed on that seore. But silence! I intend to prove 
to you that I care not one jot for that old hag’s remarks!” 

While speaking in this manner, Jonathan Wild was, as 
tlm reader may suppose, endeavouring to cheat himself 
into the belief that he did not indeed attach any import¬ 
ance the old witch’s prophecies. 

But his very manner was quite enough to show that he 
was iudeed much affected by them. 

Still he was in hopes of being able to remove the impres¬ 
sion by an assumption of bravado and recklessness which 
ho was far from tecling. 

Therefore, it was not to convince his timid companion 
that he despised the denunciations that had been levelled 
at him that be resolved to stop the next traveller ho saw, 
but to inspire his own craven heart with fresh courage. 

Noakes pulled up, for he did not daro to refuse obedi¬ 
ence to Wild’s commands. 

Both remained quite still and quite quiet, listening with 
the greatest intentness, but both with different, hopes. 

Jonathan Wild was wishing ardently for tbo sound of 
boof-bcats on the hard road. 

Mr. Noakes, on the contrary, was hoping that the 
silence would remain unbroken, and that Wild Would con¬ 
sent to place a still greater distance between them ami 
their foes than there was, without committing an act 
which would servo to plaeo the ollicers unerringly upon 
their track. 

“I hear no one as yet,” stpjjl Wilelj after several mo¬ 
ments’silence. “All is still. Wo will push on a little 
further.” 

Mr. Noakes was overjoyed. 

“But I have not abandoned my intention. I tell you, 
the next traveller I meet I'll stop! Morning is coming, 
but if it is broad daylight I’ll do it!” 

At a swift yet easy trot, the two villains mado their 
way along the road in tbo direction of the country. 

lire they had gone much further, however, the sound 
which Jonathan so much wished for reached his ears. 

“A traveller,” he said, “aud only oue. Now. then, I 
will prove how I despise her words ! Jonathan Wild will 
never die upon the gallows !” 

“I don’t know that,” said Noakes. 

“ What do you say, villain?” 

“I meant that it was hard indeed for anyone to say 
what particular death should overtake them. Fortune 
might take an evil turn. You might be brought to 
Tyburn.” 

“ Silence, wretcli! I will not have such a thing 
mentioned ! But now I tell you, even if my enemies 
triumph, they shall not receive that satisfaction in the 
end I” - 

“How could you prevent it it you were captured, aud 
strict watch was kept over you ?” 


I “ Why, rather than they should put a rope round my 
| neck, 1 would bat ter my brains out against the wail of my 
cell! But hush!—not another word! The traveller is 
coming now!” 

“ Take my advice, and let him pass!” 

“Never! You are a coward and a fool! Back your 
horse into the shadow of the hedgerow, and remain there 
until the deed is over! Besides, I want more money than 
1 have now!” 

Mr. Noakes backed his home quite into the ditch by 
the roadside, while Jonathan Wild took up his position 
boldly and defiantly in the centre of tho highway. 

In his hand he held a pistol, which he had satisfied 
hivnself, by a rapid examination, was in perfect readiness 
for use. 

Tlie horseman, whose approach could now be distinctly 
lie ird, was coming from tho direction of London. 

The night was dark, and so he did not see the motion¬ 
less figures of Wild and his steed, planted in the centre of 
the road, until close to them. 

Indeed, almost the first intimation that the traveller 
received was the sound of Jonathan Wild’s voiee. 

“ Hold!” he cried. “ Pull up, for your life! Hand 
over your money! Don’t dally, or play any tricks, or 
you will find it the worse for you!" 

The traveller stopped his horse, and with great sudden¬ 
ness drew a pistol from the holster, and levelling it at 
Wild, pulled the trigger. 

There was a flash and a deafening report. 

Jonathan littered a scream of pain. 

“Ha, ha!” said the traveller, “you have got your 
deserts at last, my fine fellow! 1 hope yon like it!” 

A horrible curse came from Wild’s lips; and then, 
hastily raising tlie pistol, he fired. 

The shot was effectual. 

The traveller had set his horse in motion, and the bullet 
from Wild’s pistol must Lave struck him in the back. 

He uttered a gasping shriek, as though enduring great 
agony, and fell forward in a strange attitudo upon his 
horse’s neck. 

His steed, terrified by the report of tbo firearms and 
the strange attitude ot bis rider, galloped off at full 
speed, aud in a few seconds was out of sight. 

Jonathan Wild swayed backwards and forwards in the 
saddle, and seemed in imminent danger of falling to tho 
ground. 

Then Sir. Noakes ventured to come out from his place 
of concealment. 

“Areyou much hurt ?” he asked. 

“Curse him, 1 know not!—he has hit me!” 

“ I feared as much.” 

“ The bullet has struck me in the neck ! Where is tho 
rascal ? Did he fall from his horse ?” 

“ No, he galloped off.” 

“ After him, then ! I’ll pursue him ! I'll have his mouey 
y et! I’m sure 1 hit him !” 

“ But you are scarcely fit to ride !” 

“Yes, I am ! Wait a moment. There, that will do—the 
bleeding will stop now.” 

While speaking these words, Jonathan hastily tore off 
his neckcloth and bound it very tightly over the wound— 
so tight, indeed, and with so much skill, as to check the 
llow of blood at once. 

Whether it would only last for a time, or whether tho 
stoppage would be permanent, he could not tell. 

“ Now then,” ho said, “ I’m ready and equal to tho 
task. Forward—forward ! I sav, we will have him yet!” 

“Take my advice!” said Mr. Noakes. “ Listen to me!” 

“ Coward and fool!” cried Wild. “ I didn’t ask you to 
run the risk! Gome on—fullow me. Refuse at your 
peril!” 

Mr. Noakes knew he dared not refuse, and so, clapping 
spurs to his horse’s sides, he followed Jonathan Wild at a 
headlong gallop along the highway. 


CHAPTER DLXV. 

JONATHAN- 1VIUI AND MR. NOAKES FIND TIIEMSF.I.VKS UPON 
THE THRESHOLD OF A STRANGE ADVENTURE. 

Ere they had gone very far, a dreadful feeling of giddiness 
seized upon Jonathan Wild, and ho absolutely reeled in 
the saddle. 

It was in vain that ho tried to overcome this sensation. 

The effects of the wouud he had received would maim 
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themselves apparent, and at last he had the prudence and 
good sense to rein-in his steed. 

Mr. Noakes was nothing loth to follow his example. 
“Wliat now ?” he said. 

“Noakes—Noakes !” gasped Wild, faintly. 

“ What ?” 

“ I’m afraid I’ve been hurt more than I thought, .or I 
must stop—I can’t ride any further.” 

‘■What shall you do ?” 

“ I can scarcely tell; hut now that the motion has 
ceased, I already begin to feel better.” 

This was only natural. 

The violent exertion so quickly after having received the 
wound was enough to bleed him to death, and would have 
done so had he not stopped in time. 

Now that his heart no longer beat so rapidly, and the 
blood circulated more slowly through his veins, the bleed¬ 
ing became less violent, and the tliiof-taker was soon 
sensible of it. 

“What shall you do ?” asked Noakes again. “ Tell me 
how I am to act, and 1 will obey you.” 

“ I can scarcely tell. I fear I must rest somewhere, 
and have the wound attended to. Curses on him—curses 
on him!” 

“ It was your own fault.” 

“ Silence ! What is it to you P Look around you— 
can you see any habitation P” 

“No, not from here.” 

“There is a mist—a mist of blood beforo my eyes,” 
said Jonathan, “and yet, for all that, I fancy I can seo 
the grey light of dawn creeping over the meadows.” 

“Yes, you’re right,” said Noakes—“ the night is over, 
and day has begun.” 

“Curses on him, then, for having crippled me like 
this! What are we to do during the daylight ?” 

“I don’t know how to answer that question. I have 
always left the direction of affairs to you.” 

“Well, I’m better—fast getting better. Do you see any 
water ?” 

Mr. Noakes raised himself up in (he stirrups, and then 
said: 

“ I fancy I can see a large pond over the meadows 
yonder, but I don’t know how we are to reach it.” 

“We must,” said Jonathan. “1 burn with thirst, and 
cold water will do more to stanch the (low of blood than 
anything else. I can manage to go forward if my horse 
goes at a walking pace; so lead the way towards the pool 
you speak of.” 

Mr. Noakes knew he had no resource but to submit. 
Fortunately, the meadow nearest the high-road was 
bounded by posts ami rails. 

Lut these were old, and in very bad condition alto¬ 
gether. 

By dismounting, Mr. Noakes was able to pull up one of 
tlie posts out of the ground and to remove the rails, 
leaving a space wide enough for the horses to pass 
through. 

As soon as they were in the meadow, Jonathan said: 

“ Don’t mount until you have restored the fence to its 
original condition,—we don't want to leave such a track 
as that behind us !” 

Mr. Noakes managed this pretty well, and then, re¬ 
mounting his horse, led the way towards the pond. 

It was about half a mile away from the high-road. 

It was a large, smooth sheet of water; and from tho 
manner in which the ground round about sloped down to 
it, it seemed to have been made for the purpose of drain¬ 
ing the surrounding property. 

Over this pool there hung a thin, gauzy mist, which 
was, nevertheless, Sufficient to render objects confused 
and indistinct. 

“ There’s little fear of our being seen from the high¬ 
road,” said Noakes, as they halted at the side of the pond. 

“So much the better,” growled Wild. “Help me to 
dismount.” 

■ With some difficulty, be managed to lower himself from 
the paddle. 

He was frightfully weak, and, but for bis indomitable 
spirit, be must surely have succumbed beneath it. 

Dpon gaining the water, he completely plunged his 
head into it, and allowed the cold liquid to encircle his 
neck. 

The cold water was very pleasant and refreshing. 

Ills wound had begun to smart horribly, but the cold 
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water stopped it as if by magic, and all that remained was a 
slight, dull, aching pain. 

The thief-taker drank some deep draughts of the water, 
and then felt considerably be^er. 

His next act was to bandage bis throat up in a more 
careful and skilful manner than ho had done previously. 

lie employed wet bandages, which were much bettor | 
than drj’ ones. 

Still he was fearfully weak, and his head throbbed as 
though a heavy iron weight was beating to and fro inside 
bis brain. 

He sat down on tlie damp grass at the edge of the pool, 
looking very crestfallen and wretched indeed. 

“Are you better now?” asked Noakes. 

“Yes—much better.” 

“I ain glad of that. Don’t you think it will be wise to 
move away from this pool ?” 

“Why so ?” 

“ Gan you not see that the mist which was hanging over 
it has dispersed, aud wo must now be plainly visible to 
anyone who may be on the high-road ?” 

“ You are right, Noakes. 1 don’t feel equal to the exer¬ 
tion, but I must mount again. We must push on still fur¬ 
ther, and stop at the first place that offers ns the least 
chance of shelter.” 

“ I shall be glad of a rest,” said Noakes, “ if it’s ever so 
brief a one. It seems to me as though I’d never known 
what rest was.” 

“Oh, gammon!” said Wild. “You have not suffered 
half so much as I have : but that’s neither here nor there! 
Help me to mount!” 

Mr. Noakes obeyed, and with a great deal of trouble, 
Jonathan Wild seated himself in the saddle. 

His companion followed. 

“Will you return to the high-road or push ou across the 
meadows?” asked the latter. 

“ Across the meadows, of course.” 

Mr. Noakes said no more. 

Presently they reached a slightly-elevated piece of 
ground, from which an extensive prospect was obtainable. 

“I am very weak and giddy,” said Wild, “and my eyes 
fail me! Look again—tell me whether you can see a 
habitation of any kind !” 

“I can only seo one.” 

“ Can you see one ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ How far off ?” 

‘ About a mile.” 

“ What sort of a looking place is it ? I can’t see it.” 

Wild strained his eyes in vain. 

There was a mist before them, and he could see nothing 
beyond his horse’s head. 

“ It’s a large, red-brick building,” said Mr. Noakes— 

“ a gentleman’s house, 1 should fancy, by the look of it.” 
u Then that’s no place for us, I’m afraid.” 

“ I fear not, too.” 

“And yet,” said Wild, “people dwelling alone in the 
country in such houses as this are generally hospitable. 
Very often tho place is left in chargo of servants alone, 
and they are always glad to see a fresh face. But are you 
sure you can see no other habitation ?” 

“Quite sure, Mr. "Wild, and I can see for miles in every 
direction. ’ 

“ Then we must go there, at all risks.” 

This was an idea that rather terrilied Mr. Noakes. 

Still he moved onwards. 

“What shall we say when we get there?” lie said. 
“Even if we do seo the servants, I question whether they 
would be well enough pleased with our appearance to ad¬ 
mit us.” 

“1 don’t know that,” said Jonathan. “ It would be 
easy to get up some tale. We will say that we have been 
robbed and ill-treated by highwaymen, and left for dead 
upon the road. Leave it to me—Pll make up a story that 
shall sound plausible and satisfactory, depend upon it!” 

“You are a wonderful man, Mr. Wild! I have often 
made the remark, and it’s quite true.” 

“ There’s nothing very wonderful in that,” said Jona¬ 
than, grinning. “Are we going straight for the house?” 

“Yes—as straight as 1 can take you. Do you feel any 
better >” 

•• i tancy I do, a little. Still, my eyes are very bad. AH 
objects seem floating about.” 

After this Jonathan became silent, and from the look of 
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his face, it might ba surmised that he was engaged in 
arranging the details of some story which he would be 
able to pour into the ears of the residents of the red-brick 
house. 

lie was pleased to find, after a time, that his visiou im¬ 
proved, for he was able to distinguish the outlines of the 
building. 

ft was a large, imposing-looking building, and quite a 
different plaee'to what he had pictured in his own mind 
from his companion’s description. 

He was astonished at the vastness of it; but there was 
a general air of nutidiness about the whole structure. 

At some windows the blinds were drawn closely down, 
and the others hail the shutters shut. 

“ We are in luck's way, Noakes,” said Wild at last. “I 
feel well-nigh certain that the owners of that mansion are 
not occupying it. The place has all the appearance oi 
being left in charge of servants.” 

“ It looks dirty and wretched enough, certainly.” 

“It does.” 

In a few more minutes they came to a red-brick wall, 
which seemed completely to surround the piece of ground 
Upon which the house was built. 

This wall was eight feet high at the very least, and of 
great thickness, so that it was quite out of the question to 
think of climbing over it. 

“ We must go round to one of the regular entrances,’' 
said Wild,—“it will look much In tter, and be more in ac¬ 
cordance with the tale 1 have to tell. Come along. If 
we skirt the wall in this direction, 1 think we shall surely 
lind a gate.” 

Wild was right in this conjecture. 

Before they had gone another hundred yards they 
turned a corner, and then another hundred yards brought 
them to some large and handsome wooden gates. 

“ I see how it is, now, - ’ exclaimed "Wild at this moment. 
“ The dirty appearance of the house is quite accounted 
for. Why, it's to let !” 

lie pointed as he spoke to a board that was nailed on 
the gate, which made the announcement that the house 
•was to let, aud the particulars were to be obtained within. 

‘•Then the house is not empty, at all events,” said Wild, 
after reading the announcement from beginning to end. 
“ Perhaps a couple have been left in charge of it. Well, 
that don’t matter. 1 know what sort of people they are 
generally who. mind houses in that sort of way—the sight 
of a guinea W'iil persuade them to do almost anything.” 

So saying, Jonathan Wild seized hold of a handle which 
hung down at one side of t lie gate. 

The loud clanging oi a bell then made itself heard. 

They waited for several minutes, but there was no re¬ 
pp, use, 

•■Perhaps there is no one here after all,” said Mr. 
ff*akc.s. 

“ I’ll warrant there is," said Jonathan, “or else that 
hoard would not be there. King the bell again—you can 
pull the handle better th'au f can.” 

Noakcs tugged away with light good will, tor ho be¬ 
lieved that at last there was a prospect of his obtaining 
rest and secure shelter. 

Put no more notice was taken of this pull Ilian of the 
former one; blit Wild, Mill clinging to his original notion, 
ordered Noakes to ring again. 

The third time, a little viekot. in the large gates was 
opened, aud an old and wrinkled face appeared at the 
aperture. 

Simultaneously with its appearance, a voice said, in 
shrill, piping tones : 

“ Want to see the house, I suppose ? Seen the boar 1 to 
say it’s to let. You can come in and look at it, if you 
like; but dear me, you may as well take my word, aud 
save yourself the trouble. The house won’t suit you— 
Pm sure of it. If it hadn’t been so damp and so old, and 
if it hadn't been haunted, it would have been let long ago. 
However, you cau come iu and have a look, if 3 -ou like." 


CHAPTER DLXV1. 

SOME VERY EXTRAORDINARY EVENTS TAKE PLACE IN TIIE 
IIOPSE TO LET. 

This was a most extraordinary speech for the old woman 
to make. 

Jonathan Wild looked at her in amazement. 

I Well, you cau come iu and look at the place, or will 


you save yourself the trouble ?” continued the old woman, 
.spp.aking with the same volubility as before. “It’s quite ' 
indifferent to me which, seein’ as Vw I’m placed ’ere in 
charge; but I happen to ’avo a conscience, sir—a real 
conscience, and that’s why I can’t ’elp speakiu’ the ' 
truth .' 

Some curses rose up to Jonathan Wild’s lips, but he 
thought his wisest plan would be not to utter them, and 
so, instead, he remarked : 

“ My good woman, 1 don’t want to look at this house 
with the view of becoming its tenant, but the fact is we 
have both been set upon by a whole troop of highwaymen, 
and I have been wounded in the way you see.” 

“What’s that to do with me?” almost shrieked the old 
woman. “You hought to be ashamed to fetch me bout of 
the ’ouse down to the gate, if you don’t want to look hat 
the ’ouse—that's what you hought!” 

She slammed the little wicket shut as she spoke. 

1 “Pull 1 he bell, Noakes!” roared Wild. “I)—n you, pull 
it harder! Jlow I wish I could have the pleasure of 
twisting that old hag’s head off !” 

Mr. Noakes pulled away at the bell-handle with might 
and main, and the clangour it made was something tcr- 
ritie. 

The little wicket was dashed violently open, and the 
woman’s face again appeared at it. 

It. was crimsoned and distorted by rage, but Jonathan 
Wild was better prepared than on the preceding occasion. 

lie had taken a guinea from his pocket, and held it up 
between bis finger and thumb iu such a manner that it 
could not escape the observation of the old woman. 

Indeed, her eyes seemed to be attracted to the glittering 
piece of metal—as steel is attracted to the magnet—au l 
there they remained, fixed and immovable. 

“Ho yon want to earn a guinea?” cried Wild—“a 
guinea, look!—a real, golden guinea! Do you want to 
earn it ?—if so, say the word!” 

“A prince—a prince!" cried the old woman; “you 
must be a prince!” 

“ It don't matter who I am; but 1 have been badly 
hurt, and 1 want your assistance. Let me have a few 
hour.-- rest, and you shall have something more than this— 

I will give you a guinea for admitting us!” 

“ Aud you’re sure you don’t want the ’ouse ?” asked the 
old woman. 

“Quite sure.” 

“ Then I’ll let you bin, with hall the pleasure iu life.” 

The face was withdrawn, and the sound of the drawing 
back of bolts and the removal of chains came im¬ 
mediately upon the ears of Wild aud Noakes. 

Then one half of the ponderous gates was thrown open. 

“ This way, gentlemen—this way, hit' you please. 
When you're inside, I'll shut the gate again.” 

Mr. Noakes was still standing on the ground, holding 
his horse’s bridle in his left hand. 

With his right he now led Jonathan Wild's horse as 
well through the gate, which was immediately closed. 

Doth marvelled at the extraordinary behaviour of the 
old woman, aud at her secrecy and caution. 

She evidently did not desire that any persons should 
intrude upon the domain. 

Feeling curious in this respect made Jonathan Wild 
pass Ins hand over his eyes to clear his vision a little, in 
order that lie might see w hat the old woman looked like. 

A closer view showed that she w-as not anything like so 
old a? they had at first imagined; blit her countenance 
was covered with innumerable lines and wrinkles, and 
lnr mouth aud eyes were strangety puckered up. 

She was nothing but a mere framework of bones, for 
there did not appear to be an ounce of ilesh upon her 
whole body. 

Her arms and bands especially were skeleton-like in a 
remarkable degree. 

There was clearly nothing but bone aud very little 
muscle. 

The skin was drawu tightly over them—so tightly that 
it had a shiny look like boue itself. 

“ This way,” she cried, hobbling before them, aud look¬ 
ing like some evil spirit—“ this way! Ah, this house has 
been to let for a long, long while, and I don’t wonder at 
it, for who would live in it ? No one with sense, I'm sure !” 

“ I don’t wonder at it having remained so long empty,” 
said Wild, to himself, “for who would take it after such 
a recommendation ?” 
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Jonathan was not of tlio opinion that sho had managed 
to impose upon people for such a short time as not to be 
found out, for as ho glanced around him, not only at the 
house itself, but the grounds surrounding it, he could 
perceive every token that the place had been deserted for 
a great many years. 

These were the thoughts and speculations passing 
through Jonathan’s mind as he followed the oh! hag up 
the winding avenue, and round to the baGk part of the 
mansion. 

It was strange, considering the state ho was in both 
mentally and physically, that he should trouble himself 
about that which clearly did not concern him—it was no 
business of his whatever. 

Ho had no intentions of occupying the house, and what 
could it signify to him, whether the old woman spoke 
against it or not. 

One would have thought, with so many cares weighing 


It seemed very strange that the old woman should en¬ 
deavour to prejudice the minds of those persons who 
might happen to come to the gate to make inquiries about 
tho house to let. 

What her motive could be for such conduct was a mat¬ 
ter of conjecture. 

It might be that she found living there comfortable and 
pleasant and did not wish to be turned out, as she would 
be should anyone decide to occupy the mansion. 

This was the first view that Jonathan Wild took of the 
cast-., hut before ho hod thought over it a moment, he came 
to the conclusion that it was not the right solution for the 
mystery. 

If such au answer was often given to applicants, and if 
pains were taken by this old woman to set their minds 
against taking it, such conduct would inevitably sooner or 
later reach the ears of her employers. 

Then she would, of course, be turned out immediately. 
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upon his mind, and with so many perplexing things to 
think about, that ho would hare passed over such a cir¬ 
cumstance without taking any notice of it. 

But Wild felt thero was a mystery, and when ho was 
conscious of this, the irresistible desire immediately sprang 
up in liis mind to find out what that mystery was' 

There did not seem the slightest probability that even 
if he did succeed in finding out the mystery, that it would 
benefit him in the remotest degree. 

But he did not think of that. 

“I will find it out,” he muttered. “If it will do 
nothing else, it will serve to prevent me from brooding 
over unpleasant subjects—it will amuse me while I am 
bore,—perhaps it will enable me to get that old hag into 
my power, and if so-Well, we’ll see—we’ll see!” 

Jonathan muttered these last words just as they paused 
at the back of the premises. 

“This way, gentlemen,” said the hag. “You see, me 
and my old man, we live in the kitchens. I’ts a long time 
bince we had visitors, I can assure you.” 

She chuckled oddly as she spoke. 

Not without some trouble Jonathan dismounted from 
his steed. 

But every moment he was palpably getting better; and 
there could bo no question that, after he had partaken of a 
good meal, and had a few hours’ rest, he would be onco 
more equal to the difficulties of his position. 

The dimness had almost left his eyes now ; yet, for the 
last time, he passed his hands over them, pressing his 
fingers tightly upon his eyeballs. 

Then, addressing the old woman, he said: 

“So this houso has be n to lot for a long time, I sup¬ 
pose ?” 

“Well, sir, it has-—it has; and that’s the truth—a very 
long while; but who can won lor at it ?” 

“It seems strange, too,” remarked Wild, “that so fine 
a building and such beautiful grounds should bo allowed 
to run to decay.” 

“But it is no wonder—it is no wonder,” said the old 
hag, peering into his face, and speaking as though she 
wished to remove all suspicion from his mind. “ You don’t 
know the place, sir; bud I’ll show you over it, if you 
don’t mind the trouble, when you’re better. You see, it’s 
very old and full of nooks and corners, and cupboards; and 
many years ago—so I’ve heard—there was a horrible 
murder committed in one of the rooms upstairs, and the 
whole place has been haunted ever since.” 

.“ What shall I do with the horses ?” asked Noakes at 
this moment, for he was anxious to got inside, and 
wondered why "Wild stopped talking about matters that 
could not possibly concern him. 

“ Horses ?” said the hag. “ I don’t know what yon can 
do with them. There’s some stables belonging to the 
house!” 

“Where are they ?” asked Noakes, looking round. 

“ Oh ! it’s no good you thinkin’ of putting the horses in 
them,” said the hag, quickly—“for the roof is partly off, 
and they’re filled up with litter, and wet, and the doors 
have not been opened for I couldn’t tell how many 
years. 

“ Hoar me—how odd!” said Jonathan. 

The woman turned quickly round upon him as he 
spoke. 

The expression of her face was such that Wild came to 
tlio conclusion that she regretted exceedingly having 
allowed the two strangers to enter the place. 

“ But what am I to do with the horses ?” asked Noakes. 
“ They must be put somewhere." 

“And then there’s no food for them,” said the hag. 
“ It’s not likely that you’d find corn and hay and all that 
sort of thing in a houso to let. You’d better tio them to 
the palisades.” 

“Judgingfrom appearances,” exclaimed Wild, glancing 
around him, “ I imagine that they could not do much 
harm if they were left looso to roam over the ground, 
and then they would doubtless find something to eat.” 

“ They can't do harm,” said the old woman ; “you can 
leave them loose if you like.” 

.“Thank you. You will find you will lose nothing by 
being civil. Noakes,” he added, turning to his com¬ 
panion, “take tho bits out of their mouths, and let thorn 
wander about.” 

Noakes obeyed immediately. 

The horses seemed glad enough to recover their free¬ 


dom, and although the ground was overgrown with very 
rank vegetation, yot they quickly found something that 
suited their palates. 

This little conversation had taken place in front of a 
weatherbeaten door which the old hag now proceeded te 
open. 

It grated harshly upon its hinges, and a strange sen¬ 
sation came over the hearts both of Jonathan and Mr. 
Noakes as they followed their strange conductor into the 
darkness beyond. 

“Stand still a moment,” she cried, as soon as they 
crossed the threshold. “ I want to close the door.” 

She passed by them as she spoke; and from the case 
with which she closed the door, although the place was in 
utter darkness, Wild felt certain that she must be very 
familiar with it indeed. 

She passed them again, saying: 

“ Follow me along the passage until I speak—it’s level, 
but wo ehall come to steps presently, and then I will 
speak.” 

Mr. Noakes seemed slightly alarmed, and he clutched 
his companion by the arm nervously. 

“ I dont like this place,” he said, in a suppressed voice. 
“I think we bad bettor seek shelter elsewhere.” 

“ Don’t be a fool!” said Wild. “You are as cowardly 
as a chicken ! Bah!—get out—I have no patience with 
you!” 

“ Steps!” cried the hag, at this instant. 

“ Up or down ?” 

“ Up.” 

Just then Wild’s foot struck against some obstruction, 
which ho immediately concluded was a step. 

He found he was l ight, and ascended six of them. 

The old woman, upon reaching the top, pushed open a 
door. 

There was a room beyond, in which a light of some 
kind was burning, so that the dim kind of radiance lighted 
up the top of the stairs. 

Jonathan looked around him curiously, as well as tLe 
dim light would permit. 

Tho place was just what he had expected to find. 

There was plenty of woodwork, and the stairs he had 
ascended were protected by a strong and curiously-carved 
balustrade. 

The door was massive and heavy; but, having just 
given one glanco at the objects around, his attention was 
riveted upon the room which bo was about to enter. 


CHAPTER DLXVII. 

JONATHAN WILD FINDS THK MYSTERIES CONNECTED WITH 

THE HOUSE TO LET BECOME MORE AND MORE PRO¬ 
FOUND. 

The light, though somewhat bright, was flickering and 
uncertain, as though it proceeded from neither lamp nor 
caudle, but from a fire. 

Crossing over tho threshold, Jonathan saw in a moment 
that he was right. 

He found himself in a spacious but low apartment, if 
we may with propriety apply the word to such a place. 

It resembled some huge vault more than anything 
else; for the ceiling was arched, and appeared to be com¬ 
posed of stone, or some similar material. 

Tho fire was situated at the further extremity of the 
apartment, and was burning on tbe hearth. 

Half crouching over this lire was a somewhat singuvor- 
looking object. 

It was a man, though at the first glance there appeared 
to be but little human in his appearance. 

He was thin and shrivelled, with long arms and legs, 
which, taken in conjunction with his face, suggested in a 
moment tho idea of a vulture, or some other bird of 
vey. 

He rose up frantically as the party entered, and glared 
at them with fierce, inquisitive eyes. 

But even as he stood, he was in a strange, bent, doubled- 
np attitude, with his chin almost resting uiwn his breast. 

His head was bald, with the exception oi a slight fringe 
of hair running round the back part of his head, and ex¬ 
tending from ear to ear. 

But there was something indescribably filthy and loath¬ 
some in the appearance of this old man. 

His garments had evidently never been made for him, 
and were dirty to a degree. 
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He wore a nuge coat, which he was able to wrap round 
and round him liko a cloak, for the garment had evidently 
been made for a man of rather unusual dimensions. 

His hands and face were completely covered over with 
innumerable lines and wrinkles, in every one of which 
had lodged a certain amount of black grime and dirt. 

Then his forehead and the upper part of his head, 
where the hair had ceased to grow, were crusted over 
with the same black, disgusting-looking dirt as covered 
the whole of his person. 

Having risen and bent his piercing, scrutinising eyes 
upon the new-comers, he said, in a shrill, disagreeable 
voice: 

“What does this mean, Martha—what does this mean ? 
Who are these people? Have they come to view this 
house ? Did you tell them how badly it was haunted 
ever since that horrible murder was committed in the 
room upstairs by that cavalier who lived in the reign of 
Queen Anne ?” 

“Sweet William!” said the hag, addressing the un¬ 
savoury old man by this misplaced appellation, “these 
gentlemen don’t want the house. They have been set 
upon by highway men, and robbed and ill-treated.” 

“ Well, well, what of that—what of that ?” he asked, 
angrily, and fidgeting about with his long, claw-like 
hands while he spoke. “ Don’t you know that it’s against 
the orders we received to admit anyone to this placo with¬ 
out they come to look at it with a view of buying the 
lease ?” 

“Yes—yes, that’s all right enough, old fellow!” said 
Wild, with an assumption of joviality which became him 
very badly—“ we know all about it; but I gave a guinea 
to be admitted, and you shal! have more if you will let 
me rest here for awhile, and furnish me with something 
to eat and drink.” 

“Aguinea?” screamed the old man,—“did you say a 
guinea ?" 

“Yes." 

“ A golden guinea ?" 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Where is it ?" 

“ She has it” 

Jonathan pointed to the old hag as he spoke. 

The old man gave an extraordinary spring forward as 
he spoke, just as one might have expected a wild animal 
would dc and alighted close to the old woman. 

“Where is it, Martha?” he screamed—“where is it— 
the guinea ?—give it to me, I say!” 

“ Sha’n’t!” 

“ You had better,” said the old man, clenching his teeth, 
“ give it to me!” 

“ 13 ha’n’t, I tell you !” 

“ What’s yours is mine!" 

“ This is not.” 

“My good friends,” said Jonathan, “don’t quarrel on 
my account, I beg.” 

“ But she shall give me the guinea!” 

“ Ho,” said Wild. “ She has a right to keep it; but if 
it will prevent any unpleasantness, you shall have one too, 
in return for which you must find us something to eat and 
drink.” 

The old man snatched the guinea in a frenzied manner 
as though its value had been a thousand times greater 
than it was. 

“ Now,” said Wild, “ be quick—get us something to 
cat.” 

“I will. Never you mind Martha—you shouldn’t 
attend to her—I’m the master of this house. Curse her, 
she’s always interfering and always robbing me; but I’ll bo 
even with her some day—some day!” 

The old man left the room as he spoke. 

The hag shook her fist menacingly after him. 

Angry words were evidently trembling upon her lips, 
and Wild was just hoping that in her rage sho would 
utter something that would tend to clear up the mystery 
that baffled him, when the loud clanging of a bell came 
distinctly upon his ears. 

The old woman heard it, and so did Noalces. 

The latter started violently; but Wild put out his hand 
and held him. 

“ What’s that ?" cried the hag—“ what is it ?” 

“ The bell, I should say,” cried Wild, “ though what 
bell I don’t know!” 

“ There’s some one at the front gates. Who in the 


world can it be ? Surely not an application ? I must 
see—I must see! I know Sweet William won’t trouble 
himself to go.” 

The old hag hobbled quickly out of the apartment, and 
was lost to sight in the darkness before Wild was able 
to malm up his mind whether to allow her to go or to de¬ 
tain her. 

The two companions in crime now found themselves 
alone; but the old man might be expected to return every 
moment. 

Mr. Noakes shook in every limb. 

“Did you hear that bell?” he asked. 

“ Of course I did.” 

' And did you feel no fear ? Does it not stop the our- 
rent of blood in your veins ?’’ 

“ No—nothing of the kind!” 

“ But it terrifies me!” said Noakes. “ Let us hide some¬ 
where!” 

“ Why ?” 

“They must be police officers at the gate, wh , in some 
way oi other have tracked us hither. We shall be 
caught like rats in a trap!’’ 

“ I doubt it,” said Wild. 

“ You doubt whether they are police officers ?” 

“No—I think that very likely.” 

“ Then what is it you do doubt ?” 

“Why, that we shall be taken like rats in a trap. 
While we have been here, have you not been noticing 
what strange people they are who inhabit this place ?” 

“ I have. But what has that to do with our presont 
peril ?” 

“Everything! There’s some mystery in all this. 
There’s more in it than meets the eye—I feel quite con¬ 
vinced of that!” 

“ How ? What do you mean ?” 

“ I can’t explain myself; for I have only a dim and 
shadowy suspicion as yet. Still, unless I am greatly mis¬ 
taken, that old woman, when she gets to the gate, if she 
finds they are police officers outside would no more think 
of admitting them than we should.” 

“ But why not ?” asked Noakes, incredulously. 

“That’s her business,” said Wild; “perhaps we shall 
find out before long. Hush!’’ 

“What do you hear?” 

“ Nothing. I wonder whero the old man is ? I should 
like to know whether he’s coming back! Wait a 
moment!” 

Jonathan crossed the huge vaulted chamber on tiptoe; 
and upon reaching the door, stood still and listened. 

He remained motionless for a second or two, and then 
turned round. 

His face could be plainly seen, for the light of the fire 
fell full upon it; and by the expression it wore, it would 
seem that he was satisfied that no one was at hand. 

“ Noakes!” he said in a whisper, “ we may not be left 
alone in this place together again! Bo silent—let us take 
a look around; we may find something!” 

Wondering not only at his companion’s words, but at 
his manner also, Noakes stood still, making not the 
slightest effort to oboy the command Wild had just 
given. 

Jonathan advanced to the fireplace. 

Just then he fancied some slight sound, like the rustling 
of garments, came upon his oar. 

But the sound was of such brief continuance, that he 
could not say positively whether his fancy had deceived 
him or not. 

He raised his eyes, and glanced rapidly all around 
him. 

Ilis glance took in all that that strange chamber con¬ 
tained; but finally his eyes rested upon one of the 
walls. 

Tho light of the fire was shining full upon it. 

On this wall something was in motion. 

Wild strained his eyes. 

It was shadowy, diin, vaguo looking; and, although it 
clearly moved, ho could not take upon himself to eay 
what the object was, or what it resembled. 

Thero was a strango fluttering about his heart. 

A superstitious man was Jonathan Wild, and although 
he had carried off his encounter with the hag very well, yet 
her denunciations had made a deep impression upon his 
j soul. . 

He was just in that particular mental and physical con- 
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j ilition as to bo susceptible to all supernatural iuflu- I 
! encos. 

lie did not move a muscle, but remained breathlessly 
■ gazing upon the uncertain movements of the shadow, 
and endeavouring to make out what was its precise 
shape. 

He eould imagine nothing that would throw the moving 
shadow on the wall, for he was standing perfectly still him¬ 
self, and so was Noakes, and they were the only occu¬ 
pants of the chamber. 

Ilis heated and excited fancy could no doubt have easily 
enabled him to form this into something wild and straugo, 
but he was not allowed the opportunity. 

The sound of a footstep broke the silence of the place, 
j It also dispelled the charm which seemed to have hold 
i Jonathan during the last few moments spellbound. 

His eyes instinctively sought the door. 

I Then the old man appeared, carrying with him some 
* articles of an eatable character, and a bottle of something 
s which looked strangely like wine or brandy. 

Wild was much rejoiced when he saw the bottle. 

Ho was languid—very languid from the effects of his 
wound. 

The bleeding bad ceased, and be believed one draught 
of wiue would restore him to bis usual strength. 

He strode forward, and forgetting all his strange and 
supernatural fears in au iustant, said: 

“ Is that wine in the bottle ?" 

The old man replied in the affirmative. 

Jonathan snatched the bottle from his hands, and with 
ono blow with the butt-end of one of his pistols lie knocked 
off the neck. 

Then, placing it to his lips, he drank deeply of the con¬ 
tents. 

In the meanwhile, Noakco’s fears increased rather than 
abated. 

The very natural idea that police officers were seeking 
admission to that mysterious house had taken firm pos- 
! session of his mind, and he listened iu the greatest dread 
and awe, expecting each second to hear a sound that 
would confirm his worst forebodings. 

The old man glanced round him, and then cried out 
suddenly iu a screaming voice : 

“Martha—Martha! Where’s Martha—where has she 
gone? That old woman will be the death of me yet!” 

“ D—n you!” said Wild. “ What did you want to 
screech out in that way for, all of a sudden? You’ve 
made me spill as much wine as I’ve drank!” 

“Where is she?’’ asked the old man, almost iu the man¬ 
ner of a maniac. 

“ Some ono rang the bell,” said Wild, with great cool¬ 
ness. f* So I suppose she went to see who it was!” 

“The boll—more visitors! What can this meau ?” 
muttered tho old man. “ And why was she so foolish as 
to leave them here alone—curse her ?” 

Of this sentence, only the last words reached the ears 
of Jonathan Wild. 

Again he had placed tho bottle to bis lips, and tlio 
gurgling sound that the liquid made as it trickled down 
his throat effectually prevented him from hearing the old 
man’s muttered words. 

It was just as ho had drained the last drop of wine, and 
was removing the bottle from his lips, that in a rather 
louder tone than he had employed before, tho old man 
said; 

“ Ourso her!” 

“You seem a nice old article,” said Wild, “to Gurse 
your wifo iu that fashion, for going to see who’s at the 
gate, if tho bell rings!” 

The old nmn’s eyes sparkled ominously; and Wild 
thought to himself that he should not like to bo helpless 
in his power. 

But just then a sound, as of a doer opening or closing, 
reached their ears. 

As if actuated by one impulse, all three stopped and 
listened. 

Then they heard voices, indistinctly, it is true, but yet 
voices. 

The shrill tones in which the old hag spoko could be dis¬ 
tinguished above all tho rest. 

Then the sound of footsteps ascending tho little flight 
of stairs became audible. 

W itk straining eyes, bloodless face, and trembling limbs, 
Mr, Noakes gazed in the direction of tho door 


Jonathan Wild, too, looked at it; but the fumes of th® I 
immense quantity of wine he had drank, almost at a 
draught, mounted to his brain, and produced an intense 
and remarkable elation of spirits. 

Ho felt within his own mind a perfect indifference to 
danger of every description; and so it was with an easy, 
self-assured air, that he waited for these new-comers to ; 
make their appearanco. 

CHAPTElt DLXVIII. 

A BADLY-WOUNDED STRANGER SEEKS SHELTER IN THE 
HOUSE TO LET. 

The old hag Martha was in her movements as full o£ 
mystery as tho linuso itself. 

After the loud summons given forth by the bell, she 
made her way down tho steps along the passage and round 
the mansion to tho gate through which Wild and Noakes 
had gained admittance. 

The bell was rung several times; for her joints wore 
stiffened by age, and she could not make anything like 
good speed. 

Just as she was about to dash the little wicket back, in 
order to see who was outside, a dismal groan came upon 
her ears, and a voice said: 

“ Help—help—help me, or I die!” 

Then came another hideous groan. 

The old woman trembled as she heard the sound; but 
recovering herself rapidly, she drew back the wicket and 
looked out. 

It was now fairly daylight, and the mist which had 
hitherto hung over tlio landscape had disappeared. 

The first object upon which tho hag’s eyes rested was 
a horse. 

The saddle was empty. 

But she could see that the leather of which it was com¬ 
posed and the stirrups were deeply stained with blood. 

The crimson fluid had also found its way on to the 
horse’s flanks, aud every now and then a drop would fall 
with a faint dash to the earth. 

This was a sight which blanched the old woman’s 
cheeks. 

She looked a good ten years older in the course of a 
single moment. 

Evidently the sight of blood strongly affected her. 

Then again she heard the groan, but she could see no 
one. 

She drew back a pace, aud then her eyes, accidentally 
falliug upon tlio ground, showed her that blood was 
slowly trickling underneath the gate. 

“ Help me—oh, help me!” said the voice again. “ I am 
wounded, and 1 fear unto the death l Help me—save me, 
or I shall perish at your gates !” 

The old woman stood perfectly still. 

Whether it was that terror froze up her faculties, or 
whether it was that she had made up her mind to afford 
no succour to the individual without, is hard to say. 

Another groau came, and the sound thrilled through • 
her Very heart. 

She trembled excessively. 

“ Alas!” said the voice, “ I have no longer tho strength 
to raise myself up sufficiently to reach the handle of the 
bell! Surely there avo people here; and they kavo heard 
me, and having heard me, they would not let me perish 
on their very threshold! I must try ouce more—once 
more!” 

The old hag nover moved. 

Then a curious, muffied, rustling sound made itself 
heard, and tho old woman knew as well as if she had 
been able to see through the woodwork that the wounded 
man was endeavouring to raise himself up against the 
gato iu order to give one more summons upon tho bell. 

Almost every movement was accompanied by a gasp¬ 
ing groan. 

And then, suddenly, came one louder than tho rest. 

It was followed by a dull, heavy, and sickening crash. 

Tho wounded man had raised himself almost to an 
upright posture, when a frightful sensation of weakness 
had come over him, and he Lad dropped to the ground 
again. 

“ Surely,” groaned the voice, “ they have heard the 
hell! 1 have rung it many times; they would not—could 
not ho so inhuman as to allow mo to perish for the want 
of a little aid! If, however, anyone is within hearing, 


and hesitating whether to admit me, I wil 1 ! promise them 
gold—much gold—ample reward, if they will but bind up 
my wounds and allow me to lie down and recover my 
strength!” 

The voice ceased. 

It was evident these words produced an effect upon the 
old woman. 

Iler eyes spartled, and her hands moved convulsively. 

She took one step towards the gate, which brought her 
close to it. 

She tapped upon the woodwork with her knuckles, and 
then cried: 

“ Who is there ? I know you not, and am fearful to 
admit you! I am a poor, lone woman, and there are 
thieves and robbers in the land, so that I am frightened to 
open tho gates.” 

“ Don’t fear!” said the voice again, becoming stronger 
(is hope once more obtained the ascendancy, “ I shall not 
harm you! I am a gentleman—a traveller; but I am 
wounded I I have been shot by a highwayman!" 

“ Auother!” said the old woman. 

“ What did you say ? Don’t keep me parleying here, 
but admit me : for every moment is of the utmost conse¬ 
quence, for my life-blood is ebbing fast!” 

After a momentary hesitation, the old hag undid the 
fastenings, and then opened one half of the large gates. 

As she did so, the body of the traveller, which had been 
resting against the woodwork, fell into the avenue. 

He was surrounded by quite a pool of blood, and his 
clothing was literally saturated with it. 

Ab the hag came towards him he slowly raised himself 
upon one arm. 

“ I am getting better now—much better and stronger; 
that is because I can see some prospect of relief! Before, 
despair had possession of my heart, because I thought I 
should perish for want of succour.’’ 

“ Can you rise to your feet ?” 

“ With your assistance^ I have no doubt I can.” 

“ And your horse ?” 

“Let him come inside. Lead him; he’s quiet—he will 
not harm you!” 

As though she had been accustomed to horses, the hag 
took hold of the bridle and led the traveller’s steed 
through the gates. 

“ That’s done,” she said. “ Now will you rise ?” 

“I will. Help me." 

The old hag was feeble and tottering, and the aid ehe 
was able to give was scarcely worth mentioning. 

Still it enabled the traveller to regain his feet. 

He reeled when he found himself upright, but he 
managed to keep his feet, and then the dizziness passed 
»wav. 

“Bind up my wound,” he said—“bind it up, or I shall 
bleed to death!” 

“You must come to the house first,” said the hag; 
“it’s old and empty, and I can find you but little accom¬ 
modation, still, such as there is you are welcome to.” 

“ You shall be well rewarded for your trouble,” said the 
stranger—“ well rewarded! I hold my life as a thing of 
value, and would give much in order to retain possession 
of it.” 

It was really wonderful, considering the state he had 
lately been in, to see what a difference thero was in the 
traveller already. 

He could speak with some degree of firmness and ease, 
and, by leaning slightly upon the hag’s arm, he was able 
to walk. 

“It’s some distance to the house," she said. “Do you 
think your strength will be sufficient ?” 

“ I think so.” 

“ Come, then. It’s very strange, bnt only half an hour 
ago two other strangers, like yourself, sought admis¬ 
sion here, Laving been set upon and wounded by high¬ 
waymen.” 

“ I don’t wonder at it—I don’t wonder at it! He was a 
desperate villain that I encountered; but I fancy, al¬ 
though he wounded me, that I inflicted a hurt upon him 
from which he will not recover easily.” 

With slow steps, this strange pair tottered along the 
avenue skirting the house, and finally entered it by just 
the same route as had been taken by Jonathan Wild and 
Mr. Noake3. 

It was the old woman in conversation with this wounded 
traveller that they had heard 


All those fears which Noakes had respecting the police- 
officers were groundless. 

He had alarmed himself and endured all that terror for 
nothing. 

It was an exquisite relief to him when he saw the hag 
enter the vaulted chamber with the wounded traveller 
leaning on her arm. 

It was a relief to Jonathan Wild too. 

But at the first glance he shrunk back so that his form 
was half concealed by the dark shadows which the fire 
cast. 

“ Let me sit down,” moaned the traveller—“ let me sit 
down. Bind up my wounds now—bind them up. or I 
die!” ’ 

He sank into a chair while uttering these words, and 
seemed to fall into a state of insensibility. 

Another sharp dispute took place between the hag and 
the old man, which ended in both setting about the task 
of binding up the stranger’s wounds and restoring him to 
consciousness. 

In the meanwhile, Noakes shrunk round to the spot 
where his companion was seated. 

From the position he occupied, Jonathan Wild was able 
to see with great distinctness every movement that was 
made by the old man and the hag. 

“Mr. Wild," said Noakes, in a faint whisper—“Mr. 
Wild!” 

“ Hush,” said Jonathan, turning quickly round. 
“ Silence, fool—do you know no better than to call me by 
that name while we are in this place ?” 

“ I ask your pardon—I forgot.” 

“ Forgot be d—d!” 

“But it doesn’t matter,” said Noakes—“no one heard 
me save yourself; I spoke in such a faint whisper!” 

“How can you tell?” growled Wild. “People’s ears 
are always quick to catch a secret. Mind how you 
speak to me in future! Call me by any name but 
that.” 

“ I will be very careful." 

“ What were you going to say ?" 

“Nothing—nothing, except it seems that we were 
frightening ourselves about nothing.” 

“We?” 

“Yes." 

“No—it was you alone ; I was not frightened, but your 
coward’s heart is ever suggesting to you a thousand fears 
that are as goundless as the air!” 

“ Still it is a satisfaction to find that we are safe ; but 
the peril was not so great as we thought it.” 

“ Is that your opinion ?” 

“ Y-yes.” 

“ Then you’re a bigger fool than I ever took you to 
be!” 

“Isthere danger, then? Arc you sure there’s somo 
other danger? Speak—what is it—tell me ?” 

Mr. Noakes was full of fear instantly. 

“ You are an idiot—a complete fool! Thuro’s danger, 
but such as I can cope with! Do you recognise that 
stranger?” 

“ Who ?—the wounded man over there ?" 

“ Yes, fool! Don’t let them see that we are talking 
about him. Of course I mean him.” 

“ No—I don’t recognise him,” said Noakes. “ I have 
no remembrance of ever having seen him in my life before. 
Is he a police officer in disguise ? Is it some trick to 
ascertain whether we are here or not ?” 

“Pooh! Your heart and brain are ever ready to 
suggest a thousand imaginary evils!” 

“What is the danger, then? Speak—pray explain 
it!” 

“ Why that stranger over there——" 

“ Yes—yes!” 

“ Is the man I stopped on the highway a little while ago, 
aud who gave me the wound iu my neck—curse him!’’ 
Jonathan ground his teeth together as he spoke. 

Noakes trembled violently. 

“ Ho—no! You are jesting. Surely, that cannot be ?” 

“ I tell you it is!” 

“Then let us go—let us leave the place instantly! 
Who can tell how soon he may recover, and then he 
will recognise us!” 

“Bah! I don’t iuteud to move! I look upjn his 
arrival here as being quite providential!” 

“Providential?" 
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“ Yes! I have but little money left, and I don’t int end 
to bo wounded for nothing!” 

“ What do you mean ?" 

“What I said—that it is quite providential he has 
arrived here!” 

Mr. Noakes shuddered. 

“ What do you intend to do ?” he asked. 

“Never mind — you Mill see 1” 

“Mr. Wild 1" 

“What! after my caution, will you call me by that 
name again ?" 

“ I humbly ask your pardon, but ” 

“ But what, idiot?” 

“ If for once—only for once—if-” 

“What! Why don’t you go on? Why do you pause 
in that manner in the middle of your speech ?” 

“ Because I am frightened to proceed; but if, on this one 
occasion only, you would condescend to take my advice— 
if you would only listen to my suggestions—” 

“Well—what are they?” 

“ I fear there is but little use in uttering them, still I 
Will speak!” 

“ Do so then! Confound it, why do you beat about the 
bush, and hang fire in that manner ?” 

“Becauseyou are so violent!" 

“ Bah! What’s your advice—come to the point ?” 

“Why—you are rested. You have recovered somewhat 
from your wound; the wine you have drank has restored 
you greatly. There is danger in the atmosphere of this 
place—a thousand perils may be closing around us. Take 
my advice, then, and leave it at once. Let us sock for 
shelter elsewhere!" 

“ Noakes!” 

“Yes, Mr.-” 

“ Silence! Are you determined to provoke discovery ?” 

“I am very sorry!” 

“ Bah! Now listen to me, and I will give you some 
advice—advice of which you stand much in need.” 

“ What is it?” 

“Mind your own business, aud leave the management 
of affairs to me. Don’t open vour mouth on another occa¬ 
sion, and make a d—d fool of yourself! Silence, I say!” 


CHAPTER DLXIX. 

JONATHAN WTLD RESOLVES TO ELUCIDATE THE MYSTEltV 

THAT HANGS OVER THE HOUSE TO LET, AND ITS STRANGE 

OCCUPANTS. 

Jonathan Wild clutched Mr. Noakes tightly by the arm 
to enforce his words. 

Mechanically, Noakes looked across the chamber to the 
little group at the other end of it, aud then he saw at 
once why his companion had so peremptorily bidden him 
be silent. 

The stranger’s wound Lad been dressed and tightly 
bandaged. 

The bleeding had ceased. 

He now gave signs of returning consciousness, and as 
Noakes gazed, he saw him open his eyes and look wonder- 
ingly around him. 

By the expression of his face it could be seen at once 
that his faculties were clouded. 

He did not know precisely where he was, aud was 
striving to recall his scattered recollection. 

Then he remembered his wound, and in a strange, stifled 
voice, he said: 

“Yes, I recollect—I have been saved—my wound has 
been dressed!” 

He uttered these last words in an interrogatory tone, 
and the old woman replied: 

“ They Lave. When you have had something to eat 
and drink, and slept, you will no doubt be better.” 

“ Thanks—thanks!—a thousand thanks for that assur¬ 
ance ! I tell you that not only do I prize my own lifo 
very highly, but there are many others who place a still 
higher value upon it, and to whom I am of more import¬ 
ance than I am to myself; therefore, I am anxious—most 
anxious to recover.” 

“You mustn’t excite yourself,” said the hag. “We 
will do all we can to help you.” 

“ I have money,” said the stranger. “ I am in no want 
of wealth, and you will find that I shall reward you richly 
for the service you render. Don’t doubt my gratitude— 


don't be afraid I am not liberal. I shall give you more 
than you could possibly expect.” 

This announcement was well relished by the old hag 
and her husband, for such the other most probably was. 

Both broke out into a perfect torrent of protestations 
concerning their intentions and willingness to servo the 
stranger in every possible way. 

“That is enough,” he said. “Curses on the villain 
who gave me this wound! I thought I had rid the 
world of a rascal. I’m sure I shot him, but he 
turned round quickly and fired upon me . Perhaps he did 
it in his last dying agony; at any rate, his aim was accu¬ 
rate.” 

Could he have seen Jonathan’s face in the shade, he 
would have perceived a grim, mocking smile distorting it. 

“ I will get you something to eat and drink in a no- 
mei/t.” said the hag. “Do you fcol yourself recover¬ 
ing?” 

“ I do—quite fast. I am astonished at the improve¬ 
ment that has taken place. I feared that almost the last 
drop of blood had been drained out of my veins.” 

The old man again set out to fetch provisions and 
wine, and as ho loft the room, the stranger said: 

“What was it you were telling mo about two other 
travellers haring besought your hospitality ?” 

“ They are here,” said the hag. 

“Where ?” 

“ Seated by the fire.” 

“ Gentlemen, I can’t see you well. I don’t know you. 
There seems to be a strange dimness before my eyes. 
But it seems that you are suffering from the same cause 
as myself—is it not so?” 

“ Answer him!" hissed Wild, in Noakes’d ear—“ answer 
him, and bo on your guard—maintain your presence of 
mind. I dare not speak myself, for fear ho should recognise 
my voice.” 

This was giving Mr. Noakes a difficult task to accom¬ 
plish, but lie felt he was obliged to comply with his com¬ 
panion’s demands. 

“Yes—yes!” he said, in a stammering, Lcsitatiug 
voice, “ we are suffering from the same cause.” 

“ Are you much hurt ?” said the stranger. 

“ No; fortunately, I am not; but my companion is badly 
wounded by a pistol bullet.” 

“What was that ?” said the stranger, suddenly. 

Jonathan Wild had gnashed his teeth together upon 
hearing Mr. Noakes say that he had been wounded by a 
pistol. 

Had he said a sword, the circumstance would have been 
less suspicious. 

Mr. Noakes made no reply. 

“What was that strange noise?” said the stranger. 
“Did you gnash your teeth like that ?” 

“No!" stammered Noakes; “it was my friend here.” 

“ Pain—pain," groaned Wild, iu so faint and husky a 
voice that there was no fear of betraying his identity. 
“ My wound smarts horribly.” 

“No doubt,” said the stranger, who little suspected 
who the two persons wore sitting opposite to him—“ no 
doubt you have boon injured by the samo baud as I have, 
and therefore there ought to be more than a common 
feeling between us. Can you give me the particulars?” 

“They are few,” said Noakes, with a boldness and a 
readiness that astonished himself. “We were riding 
along, when suddenly we found ourselves face to face 
with a man on horseback, who had planted himself in tho 
very middle of the roadway. lie called to us to stop. 
My friend fired, and believed that he had hit the robber; 
but directly afterwards there was another report, and my 
friend was badly wounded.” 

“ That’s just what happened to me,” said the stranger. 
“ The coincidence is exact. Bnt who cau this mysterious 
robber be upon whom a pistol bullet produces not the least 
impression ?” 

“ That I know not,” said Noakes; “ for we are travel¬ 
ling from London; and as we live in the country, ima 
lonely spot, we know but little of what is going on iu the 
great world.” 

“The attack upon me,” said the stranger, “took place 
very close indeed to this spot; but my horso galloped on, 
and I found myself fast losing my consciousness. Fortu¬ 
nately, before my senses left me, I was able to pull him 
up; and to that circumstance, no doubt, I owe my life.” 

“ It was, indeed, most fortunate!” said Mr. Noakes. 
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“ It was. I recovered after a time, and with some diffi¬ 
culty dragged myself to the gates of this house. I looked 
around, and from where I stood I had an extensive pros¬ 
pect of the country; but this was the only habitation in 
sight, and so I made my way at once towards it, never 
doubting that I should meet with the succour and assist¬ 
ance that I have found.” 

“The same with us,” said Mr. Noakes. “We were 
attacked within a mile of this house; and the wound that 
my companion received bled so profusely that I was 
terrified for the result. Like you, I looked around—for 
my friend could not—and this was the only house in 
sight; and so I came towards it.” 

“ I am better,” said the stranger,—“ I feel sure that I 
am better. When I recover, one of my first acts shall bo 
to discover this robber and assassin, and bring him to 
justice!” 

“ You would be doing tho country at large a great ser¬ 
vice,” said Mr. Noakes. “But he’s a dangerous man to 
meddle with." 

“ How do you know that ?” 

“I don’t know it,” said Noakes, in some confusion, for 
this last question took him by surprise. “ I only judged 
by his acts, as you might have done. It seems he has 
nearly been the death of you, and the death of my friend 
as well.” 

“ Still, we must not shrink from our duty any the more 
on that account.” 

“Here comes food and wine,” said the hag, “When 
you have partaken of that you will find yourself much 
stronger and much better.” 

“ Believe me, I will reward you—amply reward you 
for this.” 

The viands were placed before the wounded traveller. 

He had the prudence to eat and drink sparingly, and 
the meal clearly did him an immense amount of good. 

“Now I am sleepy,” he said,—“very sleepy, and a 
long, heavy slumber is just what I require to put me 
right. Can you not let me sleep ?" 

| Ob, yes. said the hag. “ This house is large and 
spacious. There are more rooms in it than I should like 
to be compelled to enter in one day. It’s a huge place.” 

“ And to let ?” asked the stranger. 

“Yes, to let, though no one will take it." 

“ How is that?" 

“ The place is old-fashioned, and damp, and deserted. 
It’s haunted, too.” 

‘Bah!” 

The word was uttered contemptuously. 

“You don’t believe in such things, then ?” said the hag. 
“Well, perhaps you may see something—perhaps you 
may not; but, in the reign of Queen Anne-” 

“ There was a murder committed, and all that sort of 
thing,” said the stranger, with a yawn,—“ blood stains on 
the floor which cannot be washed out. The old story! 
Bah! I have no patience to listen to such folly!” 

“You may call it folly, or what you like, sir,” 6aid the 
hag, in a half-angry, half-offended tone. “ But, however, 
that doesn’t matter. The house is empty, and has been 
for many a year, and no doubt will be for many a year to 
come, for who could live in such a place ?” 

“You live in it, don’t you ?” 

“Yes, we do.” 

“ And do the ghosts trouble you ?" 

“ We’re used to them.” 

“And so would anyone else be, I should think,” said 
the stranger. 

“But then you must remember we are poor old folks, 
and unable to got a living in any other way, and so we 
put up with that which others would not.” 

“ Well, well; it is indifferent to me—quite indifferent— 
only show me to something like a bed whore I can lie 
down and sleep off the effects of my wound, and that’s all 
that I require.” 

•‘ This way, then,” said the hag—“follow me! We 
need not go up into the mansion among the dreary com- 
dors and deserted rooms. There's a place on the ground 
floor that will suit you.” 

“ Anywhere—anywhere,” said tho stranger, sleepily— 
“ anywhere will do for me !” 

“ Come, then.” 

“ Good night, gentlemen,” he said, a3 he followed the 
old hag from the room—“good night! I trust I shall 
see you when I wake. You can describe the robber, no 


doubt, and so can I, and between us we shall be able to E 
get up a tolerably complete description.” 

“We shall,” said Mr. Noakes—“we shall! Good j 
night!” 

Jonathan Wild pretended to be very bad indeed, and 
so, instead of saying good night, he only gave a half- 
smothered sort of groan. 

The old man drew nearer to the fire, and rubbed his 
skinny hands together, for he was cold. 

“It’s strange—strange,” he said, “to have visitors, and ’ 
all in one day; I never remember such a thing before.” 

“ But it’s far from being disagreeable to you, I should 
think!” said Wild. 

“AIi, then, sir, you’re better; you’ve found your 
voice.” 

“ Yes, I have—I am better; now and then the pain keeps 
returning.” 

“ You drank too much wine,” said the old man—“ sadly * 

too much wine,—you will suffer for it.” 

“ Bah! it’s wine l want; bring me more—another draught 
will set me right.” 

“ As you will,” said the old man, “ it’s no business of 
of mine. I should advise you not.” 

Jonathan made an impatient gesture. 

“Here is wine in this bottle,” continued tho old man. 
“You see, the other traveller has only drank a small por¬ 
tion.” 

“ He’s a milksop!” saitl Wild. 

He placed the bottle to his lips as he spoke, nor did he 
remove it until nearly the whole of its contents had 
trickled down his throat, and then he handed it to Noakes. 

The old man took the bottle and retired to the other end 
of the room. 

“Now,” said Noakes, upon whom the wine had pro¬ 
duced a beneficial effect, for he was bolder and stronger— 
“now then, what’s the next step? Will you not leave 
now?” 

“ No—a thousand times no! I do intend to leave, but 
not till I have accomplished my purpose!” 

“ What purpose ?” 

“ I should have said purposes, for I have two things to 
do.” 

“ What arc they ?” 

Wild sunk his voice to a deep, hoarse whisper. 

“ The first,” he said, “ is to take possession of that 
money which the traveller should have given me at first. 

I will have it, I am determined!” 

“ And the other?” asked Noakes, with a sigh. 

“ It is to find out the mystery that hangs over the whole 
of this place. I will probe it to the bottom, I will dis¬ 
cover it, I will find out who these strange old people are, 
and have a better reason than has yet been given me for 
the desertion of this house. There’s more in it than 
meets the eye.” 

“ Shall you not stop ?” 

“ No, it would be too dangerous. But look there, what 
do you think of that ?” 

Jonathan, as he spoke, pointed towards the doer. 


CHAPTER DLXX. 

EDGWORTH BESS MAKES AN ATTEMPT TO ESCATE FROM THE 
LONESOME INN. 

Leaving Jonathan Wild and his companion in iniquity in 
this strange place, with mystery and peril thickening 
around them, we will make our way to that lonesome, 
dreary inn to which Wild junior had taken his captive, 
Edgworth Bess. 

Her position is euch as to demand the whole of our 
attention. 

After having been rudely thrust back by George Wild 
when she made that frantic and ineffectual attempt to 
leave the room, she sank down dejected, exhausted, and 
despairing upon the floor. 

Then the dismal noise made by securing the door 
grated upon her very soul, and, filled with all kinds of 
terrors and forebodings for the future, her head sank upon 
her breast, and she became unconscious. 

How long she remained in this insensible condition of 
course she could not tell. 

By degrees she became herself, and then looked round 
her in trembling and fear. 

What had lately happened seemed more like a 
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! ■ ordered dream than anything real, and her first impres¬ 
sion was that she had just woke from a vision. 

I5ut the strangeness of the place soon manifested itself 
l to her, and tho darkness terrified her exceedingly. 

Trembling in every limb, shivering with cold and 
fright, she rose to her feet. 

The darkness in that chamber was moot profound, and 
instinctively she stretched out her arms to their fullest 
extent, so as to guard against coming into contact with 
any unseen obstacle. 

Her breath came short and thick. 

Her pulses throbbed, and there was a dreadful burning 
sensation in her brain which engendered the belief that 
she was going mad. 

But she was soon growing calmer, as was proved by tho 
first reflection she made. 

This was, that her state of insensibility had not con¬ 
tinued for any great length of time. 

It was dark when she had arrived at the inn, and when 
she had been thrust into that room. 

It was dark now. 

From the time that had been occupied by the journey, 
she felt sure that the night must have been almost spent 
by the time she arrived, and yet it was still dark. 

Happening to turn her head, she saw one part of the 
room where the darkness was not so profound. 

A slight glimmer of light could be seen, as though there 
was a window or some such aperture. 

No sooner did she behold it, than an iuvincihlo desire 
sprang up in her breast to bend her steps in that direction, 
but she was fearful of encountering something iu the dark¬ 
ness, and of doing herself an injury. 

Then she bethought herself of the expedient of sinking 
down to a lovel with the floor, and in this position she 
crawled towards the spot which she desired to reach. 

Her hand suddenly touched something soft, like 
wool. 

At first she drew back at the contact, and theu a second 
thought told her what tho object was. 

It was a curtain. 

Holding it in her hand, she slowly drew herself up to 
her full height, and then grasping the curtaiu higher up, 
dashed it aside. 

A window was then disclosed. 

She could now see out into the night, and into the dark¬ 
ness. 

Tho sky was covered with dense, heavy, murky clouds, 
portending rain. 

On the far-off horizon the clouds were a faint, greyish 
tiut. 

This showed that morning was coming. 

But Edgwortli Bess knew it not. 

Her eyes wandered to other objects which interested her 
more deeply. 

She noted with a pang of distress and alarm, that the 
window was strongly barred on the outside. 

From the manner in which her heart sank at this 
discovery, she became conscious to what extent she had 
been buoyed up by the hope of making her escape. 

Now it seemed hopeless. 

Then she remembered what the landlord bad said. 

Not only was tho window barred, but down in tho yard 
beneath there was a dog, doubtless of a ferocious 
species. 

She placed her face close to the glass, and strained her 
eyes in the endeavour to look down beneath. 

But she was able to distinguish nothing but a dusky 
% mass of objects. 

i Her heart beat painfully, and tears started to her 
|' eyes. 

“ Oil. that they had stopped!” she murmured—“oh that 
they had listened to my pleadings, I should not then have 
been in this terrible situation !’’ 

Great as was tho dread which the poor girl had of 
Jonathan Wild, it was not so great as that which she had 
for the thief-taker’s son, and now she was in his power— 

1 wholly—entirely in his power, to do with her as he 
I hough t fit. 

The thought was madness iu tho extreme, and the more 
she pondered upon it and upon the dreadful nature of 
her situation, the stronger and Stronger became the im¬ 
pulse to dare everything—to run all risks in endeavour¬ 
ing to escape. 

“I must help myself,” she said, “aud I trust Pro vidonco 


will secoud mo in my efforts. At any rate, I will not sink 
into liis power without a struggle. I will try to escape. 

I If I fail, then I shall not have so much to reproach myself 
with ; but I will not fail!” 

1 It seemed absurd for that weak girl to say she would 
not fail, in the face of euch obstacles as she had to contend 
with. 

‘The window is my only chance,” she murmured. 
“ If I could get out, I would run the risk of the danger 
I should meet with from the dog. I would not care for 
that—no animal, however ferocious, could be so bad as 
George Wild.” 

Her whole body quivered with agitation as she spoke 
these words, but, as soon as she had finished, she made a 
desperate attempt to open the window. 

But she failed. 

At one time there had been a swing lattice, and the 
casement had opened outwards, but now it was nailed 
up. 

Still, this discovery did not cause her to despair. 

The window was just such a one as might be expected 
to be seen in such a place. 

It was composed of numerous tiny panes of glass set iu 
lead. 

This she felt sure she could remove easily, and so sot 
about the task 

As with all great undertakings, tho commencement is 
tho greatest difficulty. 

She bent tho lead back, aud managed to extract one of 
the little diamond-shaped panes of glass, and when she 
had got the first out, the displacement of the remainder 
was easily and rapidly accomplished. 

It served her as a ready and convenient tool wherewith 
to bend back the lead. 

At last she ceased her labour, for she imagined she had 
removed a sufficient number of panes to answer her pm 
pose. 

Her hands were cut and bleeding; but such a trifling 
ill as that she heeded not. 

With the same piece of glass in her hand which had 
rendered her such good service, she tore aud broke away 
tho leaden framework in which the panes had been 
set. 

So far, then, her purpose was accomplished. 

There was a hole large enough for her body to pass 
through easily, but she seemed as far off making her 
escape as ever, for beyond were tho strong perpendicular 
iron bars. 

With trembling eagerness, she seized one of them aud 
shook it. 

11 was as firm as a rock. 

She took hold of another, fully anticipating the samo 
result, aud shook that too. 

But she could hardly repress a cry of joy wheu, to her 
surpriso and gratification, she found the bar was loose. 

She shook it again, and it moved more and more. 

Throwing down the piece of glass, she took hold of 
tho bar with both hands, and renewed her efforts. 

She had every encouragement to proceed, for every 
time she shook the bar it became looser and looser in its 
socket. 

Either originally it had been inefficiently fastened, or 
else, from the length of time, the weather had produced 
au effect upon it. 

Most likely the reason was that both causes had been 
combined. 

Oh, how desperately she tugged and shook at that iron 
bar! 

And then at length, to her joy and delight, it came 
away in her hands. 

But the space then between tho bars was frightfully 
narrow—so narrow that she feared it would be impossible 
to squeeze her body through so small a space. 

yiie tried the bars on either side, but they were as firm 
as any rock could be. 

And she was to try to squeeze herself through this 
narrow opening. 

But, having done so, how was she to reach the ground? 

She looked out, and saw that the distance was not 
great. 

But in the darkness the eye is easily deceived with re¬ 
gard to depth. 

Edgworth Bess thought that if she got out on to tho 
window-sill, and lowered herself until she Lung by th*» 
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full length of her arms, she would be able to reach within 
an inch or two of the ground. 

Trembling with excitement and hope, she began to 
squeeze herself between the bars. 

It was difficult—almost impossible—and she bruised 
herself sadly in her efforts; but she knew she was 
escaping from George Wild, and that knowledge made 
her careless of all other injuries. 

At last she stood upon the sill of the window. 

She felt giddy, and almost fell; but, recovering herself 
fy a great effort, she held tightly to the bars. 

Then cautiously she knelt down upon the sill, and 
gradually lowered herself until she hung suspended only 
'i ‘'ho grasp which her .fingers had upon the stone of the 
window-ledge. 

But the ground seemed far beneath her. 

It was impossible to retreat. 

. \®ho must let go and chance the consequences and the 
injuries she might receive in her fall. 

No. 122.—Bluesrin. 


Nor could she remain where she was. 

Her arms ached, and the muscles of her fingers relaxed— 
they were not strong enough to sustain the whole weight 
of her body. 

She felt her grasp slipping from the window-sill, and 
closed her eyes. 

There was au awful moment, and then, with a slight 
shock, she reached the ground. 

The distance she had had to drop was trifling. 

Still she lost her footing, and lay in a strange, huddled- 
up mass upon the ground. 

Then, before she could recover herself, she felt a touch 
upon her shoulder and hot breath upon her neck 

She had much difficulty in suppressing the scream which 
sprang readily to her lips, but she did so. 

Then she looked up, and her terror increased when she 
beheld two glaring eyes close to her that seemed to bum 
as though they possessed some light of their own 

Then a low, growling sound made itself heard, 
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It was the dog of which Nicholson had spoken. 

He had sprang upon, and now he stood there like a 
sentinel. 

He seemed passive and quiet, but no doubt the least 
movement upon Edgworth Bess’s part would altogether 
change his nature. 

He would become then as ferocious as he was now 
quiet. 

The growling grow loudor and louder. 

He seemed about to bark loudly; and if he was, Edg- 
worth Bess was well aware that Nicholson would fly at full 
speed to the spot. 

She would then be discovered. 

She would then have had all her labour for nothing. 

CHAPTER DLXXL 

EDO WORTH nESS ESCAPES FROM THE LONESOME INN, AND 
HAS A NARROW ESCAPE FROM WILD JUNIOR. 

It was a terrible moment! 

In what way to act, or what to do for the best to free 
her from her terrible position, the poor girl could not 
think. 

She was, too, almost paralysed by fear. 

It seemed to her an age while the dog kept his paw 
upon her, but in reality it was only a few seconds. 

But as the dog did not bark immediately, hope began to 
find a place in her heart. 

The idea darted into her mind that by a kindly-uttered 
word or a caress she could soothe the*dog and prevent 
him from giving an alarm. 

It was a dangerous attempt to make, but yet her. posi¬ 
tion could not be tnado worse than it was, and she felt 
that she would rather die by the teeth of this fierce 
animal than 6he would fall again into the power of George 
Wild. « 

Tremblingly, then, she put forth her hand until it rested 
upon the dog’s shaggy, wiry coat. 

“ Poor dog!’’. she cried, in a gentle voice—“ poor dog!” 

She patted and stroked him while she spoke. 

To her intense delight the growling ceased! 

Nicholson was not a man overflowing with affection 
and sympathy, and no doubt it was many a day since his 
dog had heard a word o f kindness or received any other 
caress than a brutal kick. 

Such being the case, then, it is not surprising that the 
animal should in this respect somewhat resemble a human 
beiug. 

The dog was a stranger to kind and gentle words and 
to caresses, and when Edgworth Bess patted him and 
spoke as she did, the action seemed to go to the creature’s 
heart. 

It removed its one paw, and began licking the poor girl’s 
hand. 

Sh began to hink then that all danger was over, and 
that this formidable creature she so much feared would 
prove a friend to her and a protector, instead of an 
enemy. 

She continued her caresses and kind words for several 
moments until, indeed, the dog seemed almost delirious 
with delight. 

He uttered a faint whining cry, which gave Edgworth 
Bess fresh cause for alarm, for she feared that it would pre¬ 
sently break out into a bark of gratification. 

She determined to make an effort to rise to her feet. 

She was almost frightened to move, for she did not 
know how far to trust the dog. 

He might submit to her caresses, and he kind and gentle 
while she remaiued immovable, but it was questionable 
whether he would continue this behaviour if be saw her 
making an attempt to escape. 

But the experiment, hazardous as it was, must be tried. 

Slowly she rose to her feet. 

The dog growled. 

Fear again came ove r her heart, for it appeared that her 
forebodings were about to be realised. 

“ Good deg!’’ she said, again—“ good dog! Lie down 
—be quiet!” 

The animal seemed to comprehend her words, for he 
crouched submissively at her feet. 

P.y this time the poor girl had been long enough in the 
darkness for her eyes to become accustomed to it; so 
when she looked round, she was able to distinguish witjj 


tolerable distinctness the various objects by which she 
was surrounded. 

A few paces off was a high wall surmounted with 
spikes. 

Her heart sank at the sight, for she was sure it was an 
obstacle she could not surmount. 

In the hope of finding some doorway through which 
she could pass, she slowly crept forward. 

Tho dog followed at her heels. 

Gaining the wall, she passed her hand over it until after 
walking a little way she came to a door. 

It was secured and refused to open, but the fastenings 
were all upon the inner side, so she was not without the 
hope that after all site should be able to escajie. 

Carefully and cautiously she bent all her energies to 
the accomplishment of the task of unfastening the 
door. 

At length she suceoeded. 

The strong, heavy bar was taken down, the bolts were 
withdrawn, the key turned in the rusty lock. 

Then the door opened, and before her she saw by the 
aid of the dim, grey, early dawn a wide expanse of country’. 

Like a spirit she darted through the door, and, heedless 
of the many obstructions in her path, rushed onward at 
full speed. 

She did not notice it at first, but tho dog followed her. 

Turning round, at length, when exhaustion compelled 
her to slacken her pace, she beheld him. 

Again she caressed him and spoke kindly, and tho dog 
jumped about and looked up to her, seeming frantic 
with joy. 

It looked as though it rejoiced in its own liberation as 
much as Edgworth Bess did. 

n<jr breath failed, her limbs trembled, and she felt 
unequal to tho task of running Far, and yet the poor girl 
knew that in spito of everything she must put forth her 
utmost speed, or her escape would be discovered and she 
would be overtaken. 

She had no idea which way Bhe w as going, or which 
would be the best course for her to take. 

Straight before her was the east, and almost unthink¬ 
ingly she ran in this direction. 

At last sheer fatigue compelled her to stop. 

She sank down upon a fallen log and panted painfully 
for breath. 

But the intense fear she felt, and her appre hensions of 
immediate pursuit would not suffer her to sit long; so, 
rising to her feet again, she once mow dashed onwards. 

She still continued flying over the meadows, taking her 
course almost in a straight line; but she had safefied her¬ 
self that she was out of sight of anyone who might be at 
the lonesome inn, for when she turned round to look 
behind her, a group of tall tree3 hid the building from her 
view. 

Away she ran until suddenly sho hoard a voice. 

“ Stop—nstop!” said some one. “ Do you know where 
you’re going! Stop—stop, I say!” 

To the excited fears of the poor girl it seemed tho cries 
to stop could only come from behind her, and so she 
rushed blindly forward. 

In another moment there was a collision, and looking 
up she found herself face to face with a man who was 
carrying a gun in a negligent manner in his arms. 

“ Stop !” he said again. “ Where are you going to ? 
Don’t you know you’re trespassing ? You have no busi¬ 
ness on these grounds! Be off with you, I say!” I 

Edgworth Bess was so terrified and so spent with 
running fast, that she could not find breath to gasp out a ! 
single sound. 

The man who had stopped her appeared by his dress to 
be a head gamekeeper, or something-of that kind. 

“ You’ve a pretty face, young woman 1” he said, still 
holding her roughly by the arm—“a very pretty face! 
You’ve no business to be running over the fields at this 
time in the morning. Come with me—I must find out 
who you are!” 

This alarmed the poor girl excessively. 

She struggled and tried to free herself from his hold, 
but failing in this—for the man was much stronger than 
sho was—she uttered a despairing cry for help. 

She little thought that it would be responded to. 
but there was a friend near whoso existence she haa 
forgotten. 

This was the dog. 
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With »n angry growl, he gave a bound forward and 
seized the man by the throat. 

“Murder!” he cried. “Help—help!” Oh, murder! 
Curse the dog—call him off, or he will be the death of 
me!” 

In a second, Edgworth Bess found herself free from her 
.assailant, for in his alarm at the sudden attack made upon 
him by the dog, he had not only released her arm but had 
dropped his gun ae well. 

She was so terrified as scarcely to know what to do. 

The man still continued his vociferations, and theu, with 
some difficulty, 6he called the dog off, and induced him to 
relinquish his hold. 

The gamekeper had not escaped uninjured, and after 
the dog had gone ho made an effort to rise, anil lay on the 
ground uttering piteous groans. 

Humanity prompted Edgworth Bess to stop out she 
had seen so much treachery during her short life, and 
was, too, so fully impressed with the importance of getting 
as tar away from the inn as she possibly could, that, in¬ 
stead of attempting to render any assistance, she continued 
her headlong flight. 

The deg still followed her. 

In a few moments the scene of her encounter with the 
gamekeeper was left behind. 

She ran on, however, and never thought of stopping 
until she found before her an obstacle which compelled 
her to pause. 

This was no other than a hedge of great height and 
thickness. 

To break through it or climb over it was equally im¬ 
possible. 

It was thickly planted, and all the boughs were fur¬ 
nished with long, sharp thorns. 

Near the top of the little embankment, upon which it 
was planted, however, it was possible to obtain a glimp B e 
of what was beyond. 

Curiosity mado Edgworth Bess sloop down and peep 
through the hedge. 

To her surprise she saw a narrow, ill-kept road. 

Grass was growing upon it in many places, and in the 
centre were two deep ruts, caused by cartwheels. 

She was looking through, wondering to what- place this 
road led and how she should gaiu it, when the sound of 
a home's footsteps reached her ears. 

Some one was coming on at a headlong, furious 
gallop. 

The horse was approaching evidently, for the sounds 
grew louder and louder each instant. 

Oppressed with a vague and indefinable fear, Edgworth 
Beb3 crouched down still lower and closer to the roots of 
the hedge, and waited patiently for the horseman to make 
his appearance. 

She could scarcely venture to hope it was any friend of 
hers, or anyone who would render her assistance. 

If it should prove to bo an enemy, however, the prickly 
hedge would conceal her from his view. 

Her patience was not put to a very severe trial. 

In something less than two minutes the horseman came 
in sight. 

He was mounted upon a steed of excellent quality, but 
the noble creature was thickly covered with foam. ' 

It shot by almost with the rapidity of an arrow. 

Still Edgworth Bess was enabled to catch a glimpse of 
the rider’s couutenauce. 

She almost swooned when she beheld it, and a shriek 
rose up to her lips 

It was George Wild 

He was returning to the lonesome inn after his sncco-'S- 
ful journey to London with all speed, for his heart was 
oppressed with many misgivings concerning the safety of 
his captive. 

Little did he think as ho rode along at such a pace that 
she was crouching down behind the hedge quite helpless 
and powerless to resist him. 

As the sound of the horse's feet became less and less 
distinct, Edgworth Bess again felt her spirits revive. 

She drew a long breath of exquisite relief and thank¬ 
fulness at having once more escaped her much-dreaded 
persecutor. 

It made her shudder when she thought of the narrow 
escape she had had. 

But for the fact of the hedge being so strung and so 
high, she would have made her way into the lane, and 


then she would certainly have been seen and made a 
prisoner once more. i , 

Now she l>ogan to be conscious that she was tolerably 
safe. 

She was aware of the direction Wild junior had taken, 
and what she had to do was to go in tho one exactly op¬ 
posite. 

She knew full well, however, that going at the pace he 
did, it would not take him long to reach the inn, and as 
soon as ever he got there her flight must be discovered, 
even if it had not been found out already. 

It was necessary, then, that she should push onwards 
with redoubled speed. 

She paused in doubt, for after what had occurred she 
scarcely knew whothcr it would bo safe for her to venture 
to pass along any of the high-roads. 

Unable to decide', she continued her course, keeping 
close under the hedge, so that it should form some kind of 
protection to her, until at length she came to a wooden 
gate. 

To emerge into the road was now easy enough, and 
after a little more deliberation she decided upun doing 
so. 

She ran onwards at full speed, and then presently 6he 
reached the termination of the lane. 

It ran in a broad high-road which reached right and left 
as far as ever she could see. 

Which way to turn she could not tell, but by chance she 
saw on tbe opposite side of the road a niilo-stono. 

Upon this sho saw on one side, “To Edgware—live miles.” 
and on the other, “ To London—five miles.” 

“London ?” she repeated ; “that is where I want to go, 
and that is the way ! ’ 

She at once turned her face towards the metropolis. 

She was so tired now as to be unable to ruu, and was 
compelled to proceed at a walk. 

Then, as if to form another hindrance to her progress, 
she saw before her it very steep hill. 

It would take a long while to climb up this, and it 
would fatigue her greatly, but the task had to be accom¬ 
plished, and so she bent all her energies towards it. 


CHAPTER DLXXIi. 

EDGWORTII RESS FINDS ANOTHER FRIEND ON THE HIGH¬ 
WAY. 

She had to rest several times, but when she reached tho 
summit she considered herself somewhat repaid for her 
toil. 

From the elevated position she then occupied, an exten¬ 
sive view could ho obtained. 

In the distance she could see the dome of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and it was a great satisfaction to have her des¬ 
tination in sight, and l>e quite sure that sho was going in 
the right direction. 

After a brief vest, she commenced descending the hill, 
and this was a much more easy process. 

She made good speed, and when the bottom was reached, 
walked along tho highway for about half a mile. 

Then she saw another mile-stone, aud upon this she 
seated herself to rest. 

The dog seated himself by her side, and looked wist¬ 
fully up into her face. 

Again she caressed him, and felt thankful at having 
found in the hour of need one who would doubtless con¬ 
tinue to be a firm and iucorruptible friend to her. 

How long bhe sat thns, she could hardly tell—it was 
for some considerable length of time. 

But she was very weary, and she could not summon up 
her courage sufficiently to make the effort to rise. 

At last, just as she was about doing so, she looked back 
in the direction sho had come. 

Then sho saw, creeping slowly down the hill, a largo, 
covered waggon, drawn by three powerful horses. 

Edgworth Bess looked at the vehicle longingly. 

It was going towards Loudon, and sho thought, with a 
sigh, what a relief it would be to her if she could avail 
herself of this means of conveyance. 

It was tardy, but then sho would reach her journey’s 
end without, fatigue. 

The waggon came rolling on, and as it drew nearer and 
nearer, she made up her mind that she would speak to (he 
driver, aud ask him to allow her to ride. 
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Presently, the waggon arrived opposite to her. 

The driver was perched up in his high seat, and Edg¬ 
worth Bess perceived that he was looking down upon her 
with an expression of pity and compassion upon his 
face. 

“ Wei—woa!” he cried, tightening the reins as he 
spoke. “ What’s the matter, my lass ? Dang it, you do 
look tired!"' 

“ I am—I am !” Edgworth Bess managed to gasp out, 
but yet she could not make the request. 

“Be you agoin’ to Lunnun ?” asked the wasrgoner. 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, then, get up in the waggon behind. Dang it 
all, I’ll give yer a lift! It’s a downright shame for you to 
be walking on when you're so tired. Woa, I say !” 

Edgworth Bess endeavoured to express her thanks for 
this unlooked-for succour. 

Tears sprang into her eyes, and she found herself un¬ 
able to say a single word. 

“ Come, my wench, up with yer! I mustn’t stop long, 
you know. There be a few things in the cart—such as 
empty sacks, an’ such-loike, and yer won’t be much extra 
carriage.” 

“ Thanks—thanks !” the poor girl managed to exclaim 
at last. “ And my dog—will you let him ride with me 
too ?” 

“I don’t mind,” said the waggoner; “but, axin’ yer 
pardon, and meanin’ no offence, tie’s an ugly-lookin’ eur, 
and that’s the best compliment that 1 can pay him.” 

This was true enough. 

The dog, which had already been such a friend to E lg- 
worth Bess, had nothing prepossessing in his appeal- 
ance. 

He had a vicious-looking head, and at some time or 
other had been deprived of one of his eyes, which added 
considerably to the repulsiveness of his look. 

Then his tail had been lopped off close to his body, and, 
from an injury he had received to one of his legs, he 
limped along in a very odd fashion. 

He was dirty, and altogether a very disreputable-look¬ 
ing dog, and certainly not the kind of animal that any 
one like Edgworth Bess would be expected to be found 
with. 

“He’s a friend,” said Edgworth Bess. “ He’s not hand¬ 
some, but I don’t like him any the less for that.” 

“ That’s right, miss—that’s my sentiment. I always do 
say a friend’s a friend all the world over.” 

“ Aud you will let him ride with me ?’’ 

“ Yes—certainly!” 

Edgworth Bess climbed into the back of the waggon, 
aud the dog jumped in after her. 

“ Are you all right ?” said the waggoner. 

“Yes,” was the reply. “I shall never forget your 
kindness.” 

“ All right, don’t say anything about that! Gee, cap¬ 
tain !” 

The waggoner cracked his whip, and the horses once 
more crawled forward at their former rate. 

There was a canvas covering that hung down at the 
back part of the waggon, and which caused the interior to 
be dark. 

By drawing the canvas in front on one side, the 
driver was able to look in; aud as soon as his horses were 
fairly in motion, he turned round and said: 

“ it’s very dark in there, is it not ? Would you like to 
have the canvas at the back turned up?” 

“No, thank you,” said Edgworth Bess. “No. thank 
you. You’re very kind! I shall do very well as 1 am!” 

“Very good, miss—just as you like. Here’s axiu’yer 
pardon, but maybe you wouldn’t moiud talkin’ to a poor | 
fellow for awhile!” 

“ Certainly not! I would do anything in my power to 
repay you for the service you have rendered me 1” 

“No—no, I don’t mean that; but if so be as you don’t 
moind talkin’ a bit, why I shall be very glad 1” 

“ What shall I talk about ?” 

“Oh! anything. I ain’t at all particular what. But 
talkin’ is a line thing.” 

“It is,” said Edgworth Bess, rather surprised at the 
man’s discourse. 

“When I be drivin’ along the road,” continued the 
waggoner, “Ioften think what poor creatures we should 
be if we could not talk! Why, this world wouldn’t be 
worth livin’ in then!” 


“It’s often pleasant to talk,” said Edgworth Bess, who 
scarcely knew how to reply. 

“Sometimes pleasant, eh? Well, I alwsiya find it so. 
Now, mine’s a very hard life, do you see; you might not 
think it, but it is nevertheless!” 

“ How so ?” 

“ Well, you may think it easy enough to sit here holdin’ 
the reins in your hands and drivin’ yer horses along the 
road—it seems very easy, but it isn’t! Here am I, all by 
myself, goin’ along the road. Perhaps I go ten mile and 
only have my horses to speak to, and then, when I meet any¬ 
body. ten to one if they will take the trouble to reply 
to I!” 

“You’re fond of talking, then ?” 

“I be—I just be! I do like to talk. I don’t care 
what it’s about, so long as it’s talkin’!” 

“ I’ll talk, then! Tell me what subject I can choose!” 

“Oh ! any—any. I don’t mind!” 

“Nay, mention something!” 

“Well, I be talkative and fond of talkin’, and I be 
curious, too, when I see anything out o’ the common. 
Now. there’s you, for instance. Of coorse I axes yer 
pardon, but if you wouldn’t mind it, 1 should mightily 
like to know what brings you walkin’ along the road in 
this fashion, with such an ill-looking dog for a com¬ 
panion ?” 

“ It’s a long story,” said Edgworth Bess, with a sigh— 
“ a very long story !” 

“ Is it ?” said the waggoner, immediately interested— 
“is it?” 

“Itis indeed!” 

“ Well, then, I do hope you'll toll me all of it, so that 
we can keep on talkin' all the way to London.” 

“ 1 don’t know whether I could tell j ou all,” said Edg¬ 
worth Bess; “but I can tell you some. I have been 
carried away from my home by a scoundrel, and locked up 
in a room in a very lonely house.” 

“Have you, though?” 

“ I have escaped. I was afraid at first this dog would 
tear me to pieces, or bark, aud so discover my escape; but 
he did not—he turned my friend, and we have kept to¬ 
gether ever since.” 

“I don’t wonder at him takin’ a likin’ to you,” said tho 
waggoner—“not a bit of it!” 

“ Well, he has done so, and I feel very grateful to him. 
I am on the way to London, but I am frightened to 

-What about?” 

“About the man who carried me off, and the other who 
, kept me a prisoner. By this time they must have found 
out that I have escaped. I am sure they will set off in 
pursuit of me, and 1 am in continual terror of being 
overtaken!” * 

“ What, by those two men ?” 

“ Yes. And now will yoa do me a favour ?” 

“ Certainly, miss. What is it?” 

“ Will you look hack along the road and tell me whether 
you eau see two men on horseback ? If you can, you 
may depend they aro the two men I have been speak¬ 
ing' of.” 

Edgworth Bess was induced to make this request, for 
the wind happening to bluw aside the canvas at the back 
of the waggon, enabled her to get one glimpse of the road, 
and she fancied she had seen two figures on horseback. 

The driver stood up, and, shading his eyes with his 
hand, looked over the top of the waggon. 

“ Ay, miss, there bo two men, sure enough, and they’re 
cornin’ along as though they would break their blessed 
uecks!” 

Edgworth Bess uttered a scream of terror. 

“Don’t you be frightened now, miss—don’t you be 
frightened—you’re all right. I am a friend, and I will stick 
by you to the last! Those two men sha'n’t hurt you, you 
may depend!” 

“But you would find them more than a match for you, 
my friend,” said Edgworth Bess. “ They are a couple of 
desperate villains, aud would not shrink 'from any deed! 
What can I do ?—how can I escape?” 

“ Why, miss, you j ust sit where you are, and leave it to 
me. I’d just like to catch them interfering with you !” 

“ No, no—I could not sit here! Yon don’t know them! 
Alas! I have had all my trouble for nothing! I shall be 
dragged back again!” 

“ I say, miss!” 
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“What?” 

“ Why, how do you know that those two chaps are in 
pursuit of you? They may be two very different 
people.” 

“ Alas! I am afraid to think that I” 

11 Well, take a little peep out of the back of the waggon— 
perhaps you will be able to tell them.” 

Edgworth Bess obeyed. » t 

One glance was sufficient to satisfy her. 

At no great distance she could see Wild junior gallop¬ 
ing along on horseback at a furious rate. 

She fancied, too, that his face wore a very angry look, 
and that his eyes were fixed upon the waggon as though 
ho knew she was seated within it.” 

By his side was Nicholson, the landlord of the inn. 

“ Yes, they are my foes!” said Edgworth Bess. “ Heaven 
help me now! What shall I do ?” 

“ Why, miss, I’ll settle the rascals, never you fear! You 
don’t know me, nor what 1 can do!” 

Edgworth Bess was so alarmed that she was scarcely 
capable of anything like clear thought. 

She noticed, however, that the waggon contained a 
number of sacks, and also a quantity of straw. 

Upon seeing them, the idea entered her head that it 
might be possible for her to conceal herself beneath these 
articles. 

“Listen,” she said, addressing the driver. “ I think you 
will bo able to render me a very great service.” 

“ How so, miss ?—how so ?” 

“ Why, I’ll conceal myself underneath these sacks. I 
will cover myself up completely with them ; and should 
these two men stop to make any inquiry of you, tell them 
that you have not seen me; and if theyiook into the wag¬ 
gon they will think that it contains nothing but the straw J 
and empty sacks.” 

“ I’ll tell them that, miss,” said the waggoner. “ If they 
ax me whether I have seen anyone like you, I shall say 
no!” 

The loud clatter of horses’ feet upon the road could now 
bo distiuctly heard; and, trembling in ever limb at the dan¬ 
ger she was about to encounter, Edgworth Bess covered 
herself over with the sacks, and was careful to conceal 
the dog as well. 

The driver turnod round in his seat and pretended to 
be half asleep. 

Scarcely had Edgworth Bess finished her proceedings 
• than two horsemen galloped past the waggon at full 
speed. 

Her heart gave a sudden bound at this unexpected, un¬ 
hoped-for escape. 

She was just congratulating herself that the danger was 
over, and indeed, was in the act of removing some of the 
articles with which she had covered herself, when sho 
heard the trampling of horses’ feet again. 

This time they stopped close to the waggon; and then a 
voice which she knew only too well, and which thrilled 
through every fibre in her frame, exclaimed: 

“ Hoy, waggoner—stop a minute! Pull up 1” 

“What do you want ?” said the driver, slackening the 
speed at which his horses had been going. 

“ Why, I want to know whether you have come far 
along this road ?” 

“ Well, a matter of six or seven miles or thereabouts, ” 
was the reply. “ I have come from Edgware.” 

“Well, then, have you seen anything of a girl on the 
highway ? Have you passed ono ?” 

“ What sort of a one ?” 

“Why, young and thin, with a pale face, wearing a 
small liat!” 

Tl(o waggoner shook his head to and fro. 

‘•No," bo said—“ I haven’t seen her!” 

“ Are yon sure ?” 

“Quite snre, for I haven’t seen a girl at all since I 
started.” 

“ Then, if that’s the case, what did you want to ask that 
question for ?” 

“ Oh, nothing—nothing! I axes yer pardon, I didn’t 
mean no offence, only L thought it would be pleasant.to 
have a bit of a talk. Yon see, talkin’ is such a line thing. 

I often think to myself, if it was not for talkin’-■” 

“ Oh, d—n your thoughts 1” said Wild junior. “ I don’t 
warn to Enow them. What have you got in your wag¬ 
gon ?” 

“ Well, sir, axin’ yer pardon, I don’t mind havin’ a talk 


about that. I would sooner have a talk about what’s in 
iny waggon than I wouldn’t talk at all. I often tbiHk to 
myself -” 

“ D —n your thoughts!” said Wildjunior, again. “ What 
havo you got in your waggon ? Though never mind— 
don’t trouble yourself to tell me—I’ll have a look!” 

With these words, George Wild, very much to the con¬ 
sternation both of Edgworth Bess and the driver, trotted 
round to the back of the waggon and drew aside the 
canvas we have mentioned. 

The interior was then plainly revealed. 

He could see into every corner. 

At the other end of the waggon there was a pile of 
empty sacks, but he could see nothing else. 

The driver thrust his head through the opening of the 
canvas in front, and said: 

“ I have nothing in the waggon, you see, but these ’ere 
empty sacks and a trifle of straw. You didn’t think I’d got 
a girl in here, did you ? I only wish I had, there would be 
some chance of having a little bit of a talk, for I often 
think to myself-” 

With an angry curse George Wild released his hold 
upon the canvas and allowed the covering to fall over the 
back of the waggon. 

“ She must be further on the road,” he said to his com¬ 
panion. “ Spur your horse forward—forward!” 

“ But perhaps she hasn’t como this way at all,” said 
Nicholson. 

“ Don’t you perhaps anything, d—n you ! If you hail 
dono your duty I shouldn’t have had this chase all over 
the country ! But she’ll make her way to London, I feel 
sure of that, so that if we get there before her, it won’t 
much matter.” 

This was all Edgworth Bess was able to hear. 

Tho sound of their voices in conversation died away. 

It was some time before the waggoner ventured to turn 
round and speak—in fact, until he had watched Wild 
junior and Nicholson out of sight. 

Cheer up, my lass, it’s all right! After all, the black¬ 
guards have gone galloping on to Loudon. They’ve 
missed you. It’s all right—don’t be afraid. Eh! what did 
you say ?” 

Edgworth Bess had said nothing. 

An ominous kind of silenco reigned inside the vehicle, 
which was suddenly broken by the whining of the dog. 

The driver had tried to cheat himself into believing that 
Edgworth Bess had made some reply to his questions. 

But such was not the case. 

The poor girl, entirely overcome with fright, had fallen 
into a death-like swoon. 


CHAPTER DLXXIII. 

RELATES THE ADVENTURES WHICH BEFEL JONATHAN WILD 
AND MR. NOAKES IN THE HOUSE TO LET. 

When Jonathan Wild pointed in the direction of the 
door of that strange vaulted chamber, Mr. Noakes, who 
was ever ready to anticipate danger, trembled aud shook 
as lie followed with his eyes the direction of his com¬ 
panion’s finger. 

Then he drew a long breath. 

In reality he saw little to excite apprehension. 

The old hag had refurned from showing the traveller to 
his chamber, and was now whispering something into the 
ear of the old man. 

“ They are plotting something,” said Wild, “you may 
rely upon that. What it is I shall find out presently.” 

Just then the old woman camo forward. 

“ I hope, gentlemen, that you are satisfied with the poor 
accommodation of this place!’’ 

“ Oh, yes, quite—quite.” 

“And you are better, sir?” she added, addressing Wild. 

“Yes, somewhat better. A few hours’ rest, no doubt, 
will put me right." 

“ Would you like to retiro now, sir? Tho chamber is 
all ready.” 

“ No," said Wild, “ I won’t go just yet; my appetite has 
returned to me a little. I was going to eat something 
when that bell rang. I will try a meal aow.” 

The old woman did not seem very well pleased with 
this announcement, but she offered no objection. 

On the contrary, sho seemed all alacrity, for she drew 
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the table closer to the lire, placet! two chairs near it, and 
spread the provisions with great speed. 

Jonathan watched her movements, and wondered 
whether she acted thus in order to servo him speedily, or 
whether it was in order to get the meal over as soon as 
possible.' 

llo thought the latter. 

He sat down at the table along with Noakes, and they 

E nrtook largely of the plain substantial fare spread out 
efore them. 

Both were hungry, and such was the precarious state 
they were in, that they felt they could not afford to miss 
this opportunity of obtaining a regular meal. 

Jonathan was an unreasonably long time over his 
repast and ho noticed that the more he lingered the more 
fidgetty and uneasy the old people became. 

This still added to his suspicions. 

At length ho turned, and said to the old woman: 

“ What was that strange story you were telling the 
traveller about this old place being haunted ?” 

“ Oh! it’s a long story, sir, and it would take a long 
time to tell!” 

“Nomatter,” said Wild, “I’m in thn humour to listen 
to it, and before I go to bed I should like to know what 
kind of companions I may expect to have.” 

“ Oh, you may not see or hear anything,” said the old 
woman, hastily, “but if you do, let me give you one word 
of adrice.” 

“ What is it?” 

“ Lie still and be quiet. On no account attempt to move 
—the spirits will not harm you.” 

“What spirits?” 

“ Those who in the night time roam about this man¬ 
sion.” 

“ What are they like ?—have you seen them ?” 

“Oh yes, many a time, and so have plenty more—that’s 
the reason the house has remained to let for such a many 
years; I think I told you so. In Queen Anuo’s time a 
dreadful double murder Was committed upstairs.’* 

“By whom?” 

“ By a nobleman who was at that time the owner os this 
house. Ho returned one night unexpectedly, am! in 
secret one of the servants let him in, and the nobleman 
with cautious, silent steps ascended the grand staircase.” 
“Whatdid he do?” 

“ That no one saw, but it was easy to guess. Suddenly 
a loud and awful scream rang through the whole of the 
mansion. It was followed by the clashing of swords, 
then another scream, and all was still.” 

“ What did he do then ?” 

“ All the servants were aroused, and ns soon as they 
could recover their courage sufficiently to do so, they 
armed themselves and went in a body to tho chamber from 
which tho awful sounds had come. When they entered it 
a terrible spectacle presented itself. On tho floor lay tho 
bodies of two persons weltering in blood. One was the 
nobleman’s wife, tho other was a stranger. No one of the 
domestics had seen him before, and how he had gained 
admittance to the mansion unperceived was a mystery.” 

“ And were both dead?” asked Wild. 

“Yes, both, The nobleman fled, and died soon after¬ 
wards in a foreign land. I could show you the chamber 
where this dreadful deed was done, and on the floor the 
traces still remain.” 

“And are those the spirits that haunt the place ?” 

“Yes, one is the wife, the other the stranger. They 
wander through the deserted corridors, and in and out of 
the empty rooms all the night long, and that’s why it is 
that this old house has remained uuteuanted for many a 
year. It will soon be nothing but a ruin, merely from tho 
want of habitation. If people lived here the old place 
would look quite different.” 9 

“So it would,” said Wild. “And those spirits, thou, 
are quite harmless ?” 

“ I don’t know for that,” was the reply, “ but I have 
never met with any harm from them.” 

“ Then we will say they are so,” returned Wild. “It i- 
a very good tale to tell by the fireside and frighten poopU: 
with, but I don’t think much of it myself.” 

“ You don’t!’’ screamed the hag. “ What do you mean 
by that?” 

“ Neither more nor less than I say.” 

“And why not, pray—why not?” 

“ How violent you are to be sure, I dou’t think much of 


it, simply because 1 have heard similar stories very often ; 
there’s nothiug new about it, and that’s the reason it has 
tailed to make an impression.” 

“ Indeed !"said the hag. “ Well, I can’t help it being old ; 
but it’s true, every word of it, and I could show you tho 
stains on the floor.” 

“ I won’t troublo you so far," said Wild; “ but you shall 
show me to tho chamber you spoke of. I am tired, and 
my wounds make mo feel very drowsy. Load the way ’’ 

Tho hag sprang to her feet gladly. 

“Follow me,” she said—“followme!” 

Wild and Noakes both rose and obeyed. 

“As they passed out of tho apartment, the hag said: 

‘‘•Hush, do not make a noise—you will disturb the other 
traveller!” 

“ lie’s close by, then ?” 

“ IIo is; I have given up my bed for him.”j 

“ All right, it’s nothing to me. Which is our chamber ?” 

11 will show you in a moment. Come, follow me!” 

The hag ascended a broad flight of stone steps, at the 
top of which was a door. 

This she pushed opou and more steps were disclosed. 

These she ascended, and by the time they reached the 
top, not only were Wild’s legs tired, hut his patience 
also. 

“ Why have you brought me up here?” he asked 

“ Because there are no beds down bolow, except the one 
I use myself, and that the traveller occupies. Here is a 
comfortable chamber enough, though it has not been used 
for many a day.” 

She opened a door as she spoke, and Wild and Noakes 
found themselves in a spacious old-fashioned room fur¬ 
nished with antique oak furniture. 

But upon everything there was a thick coating of dust, 
and they could readily credit the old woman’s assertion 
that it had not been used for a very long time. 

“ You will be able to rest yourselves there—don’t feel 
afraid of that; the couch doesn’t look very inviting, but 
when you come into a place as you have done here, you 
must be content to take things as they are.” 

“I am,” said Wild—“I am. This will do for ua vo.y 
well.” 

“ I am glad of it,” said the old woman, “ and will leave 
you ; but before I go, I should like to give you one word of 
advice.” 

“ Very good—speak; let us hear what it is." 

“Well, then, no matter what noises you may hear, and 
you’re Sure to hear some, take no notice, but keep pro¬ 
foundly btill—you will then remain uninjured." 

“And suppose v.o don’t follow your advice ?” 

“ Why, then, I wouldn’t answer for the consequences.” 

With those wo 'is on her lips, the hag took her de¬ 
parture. 

She closed the door careiully. 

There was a moment’s silence, and then Noakes paid: 

“Mr. Wild-” 

Jonathan struck him a heavy blow upon the mouth. 

“Foci!” he cried. “Take that! I have cautioned 
you until I am tired. Now, perhaps, you will remember 
for the future!” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“You must be mad to perpetually call me by my 
name. It is absolute insanity ! Be silent!” 

“ For wliat ? We are alone now.” 

“How do you know that? That hag is probably 
listening outside!” 

“ I didn’t think of that.” 

“ That’s no excuse! You ought to have done so! If 
you don’t care for your own safety, remember I do for 
mine!” 

“ I will be careful—indeed I will be careful 1” 

“Very well, then ! See, above all things, that you do 
not mention my name.” 

“I will be caivlul,” said Noakes, again. 

“Silence!” said Jonathan, in a whisper. “We shall 
hear whether the woman is listening at the door or not." 

A long pause now ensued, during which both listened 
eagerly. 

But although they stretched their ears to tho utmost, 
they failed to catch the slightest sound. 

“1 believe it’s all right,” said Jonathan, at last breaking 
the silenceI believe it’s ail right!” 

“ What did you I (sink of that tale the old woman told 
you ?” asked rfoakes. 
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“Nothing.,” • . • f/ , - 

“ You did think something—I mean what’s your opinion 
of it?” 

“ What’s yours ?” 

I don’t presume to have one.” 

“You don’t believe in these ghosts, I should think?” 
“Do you?” 

i Jonathan shook a little, as ho replied : 
i “Certainly not; the whole Btory itsc.f was not hing but 
a fabrication.” 

*' For what object was it told ?” 

“ That I can partly guess. Rhe had a motive, you may 
lie sure." 

“ And yet,” said Noakes, “I have hoard of such a thing 
before. W hat she has said may bo true.” 

“ It may, but I very much doubt it. Her conduct, and 
the old man’s, too, is altogether most suspicious. Did you 
not notice what strict injunctions she was careful to givo 
about remaining quiet incase we should hoar any noise ?” 

“Yes I did, though until this moment I did not attach 
! any importance to it.” 

“That shows how careless you are, then. 'J’here’s 
a meaning in that—a deep meaning; nut hush, wc have 
talked enough.!’ 

“What do you intend to dp, then 7” 
j “ Not to lie down on the bed and sleep, you may de¬ 
pend.” 

“lam very weary,” said Noakes. 

I “ So am I/’ replied Wild, “but for all that 1 can’t tbiuk 
j of resting. - No, I will solve this mystery; depend upon 
it, it’s possible to obtain a solution. At any rate, I will 
try.” 

! From his manner it was easy to perceive that Mr. 
j Noakes did not approve of this resolution; but he dared 
I not say as much. 

With stealthy steps Jonathan crossed the chamber in 
the direction of the no or. 

Benching it, he raised the latch and strove to push it 
! open. 

Cut the door remained iirm—immovable! 

Wild uttered a curse. 

“ This door has been bolted or locked on the outside,” 
he said. “ We are prisoners!” 

This was an announcement that terrified Noakes 
greatly, and he immediately became desirous cl leaving 
the chamber. 

Ho hastened to his coinptniou’s side, and found that 
what he had heard was indeed correct. 

“Hors this was done,” cried Wild, “puzzles me to 
think. I listened carefully enough, and yet I neither 
heard a key turned nor a bolt shot into the socket.” 

“ And yet it must have been done.” 

“ Ob, yes, it must have been done! Wait a moment, 
though—we will soon be at liberty.” 

“ Why have wo been made prisoners ?” 

“For some object. Depend upon it, we shall find out 

wnat” 

Jonathan tugged away at the door, for ho was anxious 
to open it without making any more noise than he could 
possibly help. 

But he soon desisted. 

The door was as firmly fastened as if it had been nailed 
up. 

“ We must try another plan,” he cried ; “ but I’ll get out, 

I am determined!” 

Jonathan took an ugly-looking knife out of his pocket 
and commenced an attack upon the door with it. 

He inserted it in the crevice between the door and the 
doorpost, and used it as a lever. 

By-this means he was able to tell iu#t whereabouts the 
fastenings were situated, and having made this discoveiy 
he set to work to force the chamber open ; but so far from 
I succeeding in the attempt, he ouly broke the strong blade 
i of his knife. 

“ Curses!” he cried, as lie threw it down upon the 
grouud. “ However, I’ll not be baulked by a door!” 1 

Jonathan had lost his temper and his prudence too, tor 
suddenly he threw himself with full force against the 
door. 

The shoex was more than could be withstood. 

The door did not fly open, but it was evident a very 
little pressure would cause it to do so. 

Before he applied that pressure, Wild paused and 
listened. 
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No sound came to Ills ear, however; and encouraged by | 
the silence, he pushed the door open. 

Then he slowly and carefully descended the staircase, 
Mr. Noakes following closely at his heels. 

They reached the bottom, and again they paused to 
listen. 

But all was si lent still, and Jonathan, opening the door, 

1 coutiuued his descent. 

“I can’t make out exactly ^hereabouts in tlie house < 
we are,” ho cried. “ This seems more like a secret stair¬ 
case than anything else. I believe that is what it is 
We must manage to got. iuto another part of the man¬ 
sion.” 

“ For w' .at purpose ?” 

“Fool! Have I not told you that I intend to dear up 
the mystery which hangs over this abode ; and how can I 
can 7 out my intention if 1 don’t search thoroughly all over 
the placo ?” 

Tims rebuked, Mr. Noakes was silent. 

Wild looked carefully on each side of him for a door, 
hoping that if he found one it would lead him in the direc¬ 
tion he wished to take. 

But the walls on both sides wero perfectly smooth, and 
this circumstance, added to the narrowness of the staircase, 
served to confirm Wild in his supposition. 

“ Tread as quietly as you can,” he exclaimed, “ lest 
those old people should hear you. We must be very near 
that part of the house where they have taken up their 
quarters!” 

This was undoubtedly true ; and while they were care¬ 
ful not to make any more noise than they could help, they 
also listened for any sound which might reach them from 
below. 

At last th bottom of this staircase was reached. 

SomewliOie not far off was the apartment into which 
the traveller hail been shown, and a little further on stilt 
was the vaulted chamber where the firo was burning. 

Looking around, Jonathan saw the steps leading down 
to the passage which communicated with tho door 
through which they had gained admittance to the 
building. 

On tlio opposite side to this was another door deeply 
set in its case. 

Wild felt quite delighted when he saw it, for he made 
no doubt that it would lead him into that part of the 
mansion he wished to reach. 

He placed his hand upon his companion’s shoulder, and 
with the other baud pointed out tho situation of the door 
to him. 

Just then, however, a faint, gurgling, gasping cry 
reached their ears, and for a moment or two both stood as 
motionless as statues. 


CHAPTER DLXX1V. 

CONTINUES TO RELATE TIIE HORRIBLE ADVENTURES 
THAT OCCURRED IN THE HOUSE TO LET. 

Jonathan Wild was the first to recover his composure. 

Ilis grasp upon his companion’s shoulder tightened 
until it became painful. 

Then, in a faint, hissing whisper he said: 

“What was that ?” 

Mr. Noakes did not reply. 

He could net, for his tongue clung to the roof ot his 
meuth. 

He trembled in every limb, and bis face was ashy pale. 

“ What was that ?” said Wild again, for the sound had 
come upon him so suddenly and so unexpectedly that it 
had deprived him of his usual coolness. 

As he asked the question for tho second time, however, 
all his fierce courage came to his aid. 

“Hus' !” he said—“hush!—I see it all now. I was 
startled - now I understand it!” 

“ What is it ?” 

“Confirmation of my suspicions,” said Wild. “ Hush— 
be still!” 

Again they listened—but that strange, awful sound 
which unnerved even Jonathan Wild reached their ears 
no more. 

But just as Jonathan Wild had resolved to step forward 
and ascertain if possible what it was that hal giveu 
utturauco to this cry, he heard another sound, but not ot 
so alarming a nature. 
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This was neither more nor less than the opening of a 
door! 

“ Tack—back!” he cried. “ Quick, up the stairs again ! 
Be silent and speedy, or we shall be discovered!” 

He set the example himself of ascending the stairs on 
tiptoe, and when he had reached what he considered to 
be a sufficient height he stopped. 

Again they listened. 

From the position they now occupied, it was not pos¬ 
sible for them to see the spot upon which they had so 
lately stood. 

An auglo in the staircase hid it from their view. 

But they could hear. 

Footsteps were audible, then a door was closed, and 
then, upon the dark, damp wall they saw the faint glim¬ 
mering reflection of a light. 

This was only for an instant. i 

All then was darkness oneo more, but not silence. 

They heard whisperings and mutterings in the passage 
below, and they could also detect the sound of hasty, 
shuffling footsteps. 

But in a short time that sound ceased. 

Then a door was closed somewhat violently, after which 
the silence of the grave prevailed. 

Nevertheless, Jonathan Wild waited several moments 
before he ventured to quit his position. 

Then, when he imagined that all was safe, and that the 
coast was perfectly clear, he touched his companion 
slightly on the arm, for he did not liko to trust himself to 
speak at preseut. 

Noakes understood the meaning of the touch, and fol¬ 
lowed him down the steps again. 

Upon reaching the bottom, the thief-taker again looked 
about him. 

Then, having satisfied himself that no one was moving, 
he led the way towards the door of the vaulted apart¬ 
ment. 

This was closed, aud, from this circumstance, he jumped 
to the conclusion that this was the door he had heard 
banged shut a little while before. 

“Now,” ho muttered, to himself—“now to find the 
traveller’s room!” 

This was no easy task, for the mansion was built in an 
intricate manner, and time was requisite for anyone to 
become acquainted with its arrangements. 

Ho saw several doors, but hesitated to enter any of 
them. 

But the attempt had to be made; so, placing his hand 
upon the latch of one, he raised it. 

'The door was fast. 

He tried another and another with the like result. 

Then he went to a fourth. 

This one yielded. 

Jonathan satisfied himself upon this point by only mov¬ 
ing it an inch or two, and he hesitated some time before 
he ventured to push it open far enough to see into the in¬ 
terior. 

Bcassured by the stillness, he at length did so. 

He beckoned to his companion to keep close to him, and 
then crossed the threshold. 

no found himself in a small, meanly-furnished room. 

At one extremity was a window, but it was furnished 
with shutters, which were closed. 

In the upper part of them were two diamond-shaped 
holes, through which there came a faint ray of light, but 
not sufficient to illuminate the chamber. 

It was a kind of dusky twilight that prevailed in it, 
which made it very difficult to distinguish objects. 

Carefully holding his hands before him, Jonathan 
walked towards this window. 

A few steps took him to it, and then, not without some 
difficulty and delay, he managed to undo the fastonings 
of the shutters, and to throw them partially open. 

A broad beam of light now shot in. 

A faint cry came from the lips of Mr. Noakes. 

Jonathan turned like lightning, and was well-nigh be¬ 
trayed into an exclamation too. 

The room contained no other articles of furniture save 
the bed and a chair. 

On the former lay the traveller. 

He presented a frightful spectacle, aud it was no wonder 
Mr. Noakes should utter an ejaculation. 

The stranger had been cruelly and barbarously mur¬ 
dered, and the bed was smeared all over with blood. 


A moment elapsed, and then Jonathan said: 

“Just as I expected, my suspicions are confirmed—the 
mystery is clear enough.” 

“ Is he dead ?” asked Noakes. 

“Yes, never fear—no one could survive such injuries as 
those. Look—look, his head is almost severed from his 
body.” 

Mr. Noakes did not look, but turned his head aside. 

“They.have been beforehand with me,” said Wild—“I 
am too late. Those two wretches, beyond a doubt, have 
plundered him of all the money and valuables he had 
about him.” 

This seemed probable enough, but yet Jonathan deter¬ 
mined to satisfy himself as to whether his supposition was 
correct. 

The traveller had thrown himself upon the bed with all 
his clothes on. 

No doubt he was entirely overcome with fatigue and 
weakness, and had dropped off to sleep immediately. 

It was not by any means a pleasant task to advance to 
the bed, and ascertain whether the valuables had been re¬ 
moved from the pockets. Jonathan Wild was not a man 
to stick at trifles, and so he immediately began his search. 

Mr. Noakes averted his eyes. 

He could not bear to look upon the horrid scene. 

“ I was right,” said Wild, with a curse—“ I was right; 
they have taken all his money—everything, indeed, of the 
least value. Now then, I will have a reckoning with 
them ! I will learn all I wish to know, and obtain the 
money too!" 

Jonathan went up to his companion, and said: 

“ Come, Noakes, don’t be chicken-hearted! Now is the 
time for courage! l’ut on a bold front, appear to be 
valorous and desperate—you will find it will answer the 
purpose just as well as the real thing.” 

“ But tell me what you are going to do ?” said Noakes ; 

“ let me have an idea of how you intend to act.” 

“ No, that never answers; besides, at tho present mo¬ 
ment I can’t tell. I shall be guided entirely by circum¬ 
stances !” 

“How shall I know what to do, then ?” &. 

“ Obey every command I give with promptitude—imi¬ 
tate me in all things—follow me up closely to render what 
assistance you are able. Come!” 

As he 6poke, Jonathan led the way out of the chamber. 

Noakes was only too glad to follow. 

Once more they crept along the passage to the door 
leading into the vaulted apartment, and there they paused 
again. .. 

The sound of angry voices in dispute came plainly 
npou their ears, though they were not able to distinguish 
the voices that were made use of. 

Every now and then the hag’s voice would riso up to a , 
shrill scream, aud before long Jonathan came to the con- 'j 
elusion that the old man was refusing to do something • 
the woman required, and that she was infuriated in con- J 
sequence. | 

“Now, Noakes,” whispered Wild, “ten to one if this , 
door is fastened. I shall open it and dash in. As soon i 
as I have done so, close the door, and, if possible, se¬ 
cure it.” ! ! 

Noakes promised obedience, and then, without another 
word, Wild raised the latch swiftly and flung the door 
open. 

A cry of terror reached their ears. 

But he sprang forward and heeded it not. 

The old man and the hag had evidently been crouching 
down over the fire at the further extremity of the apart ¬ 
ment, and now they were standing up near it, looking 
scared and terrified. 

“Silence!” shouted Wild—“silence! Keep still—move 
at your peril! Do not attempt resistance, or it will he 
worse for you!” 

“I told you so!” screamed the hag—“I told you so! 
You would not pay attention to my words, and now see 
the result!” 

These words were addressed to the old man. 

“ Silence 1” cried Wild again, holding his drawn sword 
before him in an attitude of defence,—“silence, I say— 
s ubmit! Eesist at your peril!” 

“ Wo are found out now 1” screamed the hag. 

“ William, make an effort to escape the gallows—wo 
are fairly matched!” 

So saying, the hag in a frantic manner seized a long 
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knife that lay upon tho table, and ruslicd upon Wild 
with it. 

The sight of his drawn sword, however, made her 
hesitate and change her intention. 

She saw that Noakes was not armed, and so she rushed 
towards him. 

Jonathan did not intend that his comrade should ho 
sacrificed, and so he cried : 

“ Hold, woman—hold! If yon refuse, your death he 
on your own head!” 

The hag paid not the least attention. 

Uefore Noakes was prepared for an attack, she had 
seized him by the breast of his coat and bold him secure. 

Tho knife was already uplifted, and was in the act of 
descending. 

Another quarter of a second, and Mr. Noakes would have 
received at least, if not a mortal, a dangerous wound, but 
Jonathan sprang forward just in t.me to save him. 
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He thrust his sword between tho body of Mr. Noakei 
and the hag’s descending arm. . 

She could not stop herself, but instead of accomplishing 
her murderous purpose, her arm struck violeuly upon the 
sharp edge of Wild’s sword. 

With a cry of pain sho dropped the knife, and released 
her hold upon Noakes. 

That individual was suddenly endued with great 
ferocity. , . 

All his nature changed, and he felt a sudden and in¬ 
satiable craving for vengeance upon the woman who had 
so nearly caused his death. 

Almost before he had time to reflect, or before anyone 
knew what he was about, he pioked up the knifo she had 
dropped, and with an angry cry, drove the long, keen 
blade into her breast. 

An awful scream thrilled from the hag u bps, and stio 
fell back on tho stone floor with a crash. 
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As soon ns ever the deed was committed, Mr. Noakes 
was astonished at what he had done. 

But the old man, rendered desperate by the fate which 
had overtaken his companion, suddenly snatched a pistol 
which hung over the mantelpiece, and hastily aiming, 
tired at the two intruders. 

The bullet struck harmlessly against the wall. 

As soon as he saw his shot had failed, the old man 
screamed aloud, and, taking hold of his companion-weapon, 
was about to fire that also, when Jonathan prevented him 
just in time. 

Before the echoes of the shot had died away, Wild had 
drawn one of his pistols, and he discharged it just as the 
old man’s finger was pressing upon the trigger. 

With a groan he sank down to the ground writhing 
like some wounded serpent. 

“Are you hurt, Noakes?” asked Wild. 

“No, I think not.” 

“ Nor am I. It seems we have tho place to ourselves 
now, at all events.” 

“Yes," said Noakes with a shudder. “What awful 
slaughter!” 

“Bah! With the murder of the traveller wo have 
nothing to do; wo have only acted in self-defence, and, by 
slaying these two wretches, preserved our own lives." 

There was some truth in this, and Noakes felt it. 

“ I rather think the house will be haunted now!” con¬ 
tinued Jonathan. “Hero are three more dead bodies, or, 
at all events, will soon be!" 

“Let us go,” implored Noakes—“let us go! Every 
moment of our stay here is fraught with danger !” 

“Presently,” said Wild—“presently! But not until 
my purpose is achieved. First of all, I must have the 
traveller’s gold.” 

lie strode across tho room, towards the spot where the 
old man lay groaning and writhing, as he spoke. 

Jonathan touched him roughly with his foot, as he 
said: 

“ Now you have your desserts ! Where is the gold yon 
took from the pockets of the murdered traveller ? Quick 
—hand it to me !” 

Tho old man made no reply, but turned his head 
away. 

“Come,” said Jonathan, “I shall stand no foolery! 
Quick—tell me whore it is !” 

Still no reply. 

Jonathan then stooped down, and with great violence 
tore open tho old man’s pockets, and presently drew forth 
a large bag containing money. 

When he found this treasure going from him, the old 
man seemed to forget the pain his wound caused him. 

lie sprang up to a half-sitting posture, and commenced 
a desperate straggle. 

In the hands of Wild he was but a child. 

Suddenly he found himself dashed to tho earth with a 
force that shook nearly all the breath out of his body. 

Jonathan placed the money in his pocket and drew Lis 
sword. 

He presented the point of the weapon to the old man’s 
breast, and just allowed it to penetrate the skin. 

“Now,” he cried, “answer my questions, and answer 
them truthfully; if you refuse, 1 will run you thi'ough this 
instant!’’ 

“Mercy—mercy!” cried tho old man, as he felt the 
point of the sword piercing his skin—“mercy—mercy! 
Remove your sword!” 

“Not without you answer my questions. If yourciuse 
or hesitate, I shall bear all my weight upon it, and the 
sword will then pass through your heart!” 

“ What is it you want to know, then ?” 

“ Tell me the meaning of all the mysteries in this place 
—nothing less will satisfy me.” 

The old man shuddered. 

“ Don’t hesitate. 1 will know it—I am detox-mined to 
know it. Speak out freely and clearly!" 

“ I can’t tell you 1” said the old man. 

“ You lie! Why does this house remain unlet ? Why 
did that old hag, who I supposo is your wile, speak as 
she did as soon as she saw us at tho gate ? It is evident 
you do not wish this house to be let. Tell me why!’’ 

“ Because—because——” 

“Because what?” 

“Because it is a refuge for me and for my wife. If 
anyone came here they would turn us out, and then we 


should either have to starve on tho i-oadside, or enter the 
workhouse.” 

“ That is a reason,” said Wild, “ and a good one, yet it 
will not satisfy me—that does not explain all.” 

The old man looked in terror into Jonathan’s face. 

“ Why havo you slain the traveller?” he asked—“an¬ 
swer me that! Is it only a chance, solitai-y crime, oris 
it one of many assassinations ?” 

“ One—one,” said the old man—“ only one. It was my 
wife’s fault—she tempted me; she told iue liow much 
money he had got, and how easily we should obtain pos¬ 
session of it!” 

“Wo will quit that part of the question for tho pi-esent, 
and retui-n to what I oi-iginallv asked you. The owners of 
this house would soon learn that you drovo people away 
who come to inquire after it, and yeu would lose yonr 
place. 1 am convinced there’s a deep mystery in all this, 
and what that rnystei-y is I am determined to find out. 
If you refuse to disclose it, you die!” 


CHAPTER DLXXV. 

JONATHAN WXLI) AND MIX, NOAICF.S COMMENCE THE EX¬ 
PLORATION OK THE HOUSE TO LET. 

The old man closed his eyes and uttei-cd a groan. 

“ Come," said Wild, “ no nonsense—that will not do. 
Tell me at once all I want to know !” 

“ There's a secret!” gasped the old man. 

“ Yes—yes!” 

“ But I have taken an oath-” 

“Bah 1” 

“ 1 havo taken an awful oath never to reveal what that 
secret is !” 

Jonathan raised his sword. 

“I see you are determined to perish! Well, you’re a 
fool! Take your desserts!” 

The old man opened his eyes and saw the sword 
descending. 

He knew that, unless Wild stayed his arm, his death 
would be immediate, and so he cried aloud: 

“ Hold—hold !" 

Again Jonathan pressed the point against his bi-east. 

“ Now tell me!” ho cried. “ You see I’m not a man to 
be trifled with!” 

“Alas! I fear I am dying now; I can fell my sti-ength 
going, and my eyes are becoming dim! Let me die in 
peace!” 

“ No,” said Wild, “ I am determined to learn all! Con¬ 
fess, or you die this moment!” 

One would have thought that this threat would not 
have produced any great effect upon the old man, seeing 
that ho was already wounded so seriously that his death 
was almost certain to result from it. 

Still, there was a doubt on the point, and so, with that 
strong instinct that makes all desire to cling to life, he was 
terrified at the idea of being slain immediately. 

1 Yet. the oath that had been imposed upon him must have 
been one of no ordinary character, or ho would not have 
hesitated so long about breaking it. 

When he looked up into Jonathan’s countenance he saw 
an angi-y glance in his eyes, which convinced him that ho 
was ten-ibly in earnest. 

“ I will tell you,” ho said—I will tell you !” 

“ Do so. I shall watch your countenance closely, and I 
shall be able to detect a lie ; oi*, if 1 cannot immediately, 
yet when I discover you have played me false, I will slay 
you at that moment!” 

Th# old man was becoming more and more terrified by 
Jonathan’s threats and manner, and so, clasping his hands 
together abjectedly, said: 

“ Listen—listen ! I will tell all—I will break the oath 
that I havo taken !” 

“ What’s the oatli ?” 

“ An awful one!" 

“ What are the terms of it ?” 

“No—no!" cried the old man, with a shuddei-, “I can’t 
toll you that—I can’t repeat the fearful words!” 

“ Well, no matter—I care not fox- that; it is this mystery I 
want to solve!’’ 

“ Jiisten, then: This large house which you see in this 
strange, neglected state belongs, to a sti-ango being who is 
my master.” 

“ Go on ” 
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“ The board is fixed to the outer gates only as a means 
of leading people astray, or blinding the eyes of 
suspicion.” 

“ I guessed that.” 

“ Did you indeed?” 

“ I did.” 

“ We were placed here—that is, my wife and myself—to 
take care of the house and to answer any people who 
might apply for particulars. It is rarely wo are tronble'l 
with visitors, still we are hero.” 

“ And when they do corno I suppose you answer them 
in much the same way as 1 was answered when I rang the 
bell?" 

“ Yes—yes! But the old woman is hasty—much too 
hasty, and her behaviour is calculated to excite suspicion. 
She ought to bo careful!” 

“Never mind that,” said Wild; “it’s no good for you 
to find fault with her now—she’s past all that!” 

“ Is she dead ?” groaned the old man, raising his head. 

“ Never mind,” said Wild, i Attend to your own life 
before you look after her. Go on ! You have only com¬ 
menced your history.” 

“ Wo have been strictly biddeu never to allow anyone 
to remain in the house, and even to prevent inquirers from 
going through the various rooms if possible. To-day my 
wife was tempted to break the injunctions which have 
been laid upon us. She admitted you and your friend, 
and this is the result. You have caused all these misfor¬ 
tunes. We’re justly but fearfully punished for our dis¬ 
obedience." 

“Never mind grieving over that,” said Jonathan, 
abruptly. “ That doesn’t concern or interest me in the 
least. Proceed! Why do you not come to the point ? 
Beware, I will not be played with !” 

“ I will tell you all straightforwardly aud clearly. 
This house has many occupants—that is, when all are 
here.” 

“Who?” 

“ My master and his men.” 

“ Indeed ! Go on. Who are your master and his men ? 
Why are they here ?” 

The old man tried to reply, but there seemed to be 
something in his throat that was choking him. 

“ Speak!” said Wild, fiercely—“ answer me!” 

The old man made an evident effort. 

He still seemed to be choking, and Jonathan, roughly 
seizing him by the arm, raised him to a sitting posture. 

No sooner was this done than there came from his lips 
a gush of blood, and as soon as the crimson stream, had 
ceased to flow, the old man’s head fell back, his eyes 
closed, his jaw fell, and when Jonathan released his hand, 
he sank back upon the stone flooring with a dull and sick¬ 
ening crash. 

“Curses!” cried Jonathan—“he’s dead—dead! Just 
when he was about to reveal the secret! Curses on his 
obstinacy!” 

Jonathan Wild, in his rage, raised his sword, and it 
seemed as if he was about to plunge it into the lifeless 
body of the old man. 

But recollecting that it would do no good to wreak his 
vcngeauce on the dead, he sheathed his sword, and turned 
round to his companion. 

The fierce courage—or richer fit of ferocity—which 
had come over Mr. Noakcs had now entirely disappeared. 

He was once again the trembling, timid, cowardly 
villain he always was. 

His limbs were shaking, and he bent down his eyes be¬ 
neath his companion’s steadfast gaze. 

“Are you going now, Mr. Wild ?” ho said. 

“ No, fool! I have not yet accomplished my purpose ! 
I tell you I will penetrate this mystery!" 

“You will live to repent this,” said Noakes, with a 
sigh. “You are rushing on blindfolded and headlong into 
ruin.” 

“Silence! I don’t want to listen to your croakiugs! 
Keep your fears to yourself—you will not make me a 
sharer of them! But for {hat fool, I am convinced all 
was well. Now I must guess at part, and explore the 
mansion for the remainder. Is the old woman dead ?” 

“I know not,” said Noakes, averting his eyes from the 
body. “ I think so.” 

In the hope that life might still linger in the body of 
the old hag. Jonathan Wild strode across the floor to tlio 
spot where site was lying. 


Ho uttered a curse when his eyes first rested upon her, 
for it was pretty evident that she was already dead. 

And yet she might be only in a deep swoon resembling 
death, from which she might be recovered, and then she 
might be induced to give the particulars Jonathan so much 
desired to learn. 

Wild took a somewhat original but decidedly effective 
means of ascertaining whether this was the case or not. 

He drew his sword again, and inflicted a slight wound 
upon her breast. 

Had she been alive, that would certainly havo restored 
her to consciousness. 

But she mado not the slightest movement. 

Only a singlo drop of blood issued from the wound. 

“ She’s dead too,”cried Wild. “Noakes, you did your 
work well! How was it you plucked up such a 
spirit ?” 

“ Say no more about that, Mr. Wild—say no more about 
it! I would gladly forget the deed.” 

“ I must have a light I” said Wild. “ Look about you 
and see if you can find a lamp or candle, or something 
that will serve our purpose.” 

“ Do you indeed intend to explore the house ?” 

“ I do, from the roof to the foundation! Doubtless wo 
shall make discoveries that will repay us for our pains.” 

Mr. Noakes shook his head. 

“ What was it the old man told you ?” he asked. 

“ Did you Dot hear ?’’ 

“ Not distinctly.” 

“It amounted to very little. He confirmed my sus¬ 
picions by saying that the board fixed to the gate was 
only a pretence, and that if anyone had wished to 
take the mansion some obstacle would have been thrown 
in the way of doing so. Such a course as that would not 
be adopted without some strong aud urgent reason ” 

Mr. Noakes, in spite of his alarm and desire to leave, 
could not help feeling interested. 

“ The old maD spoke of being employed by some one 
whom he called his master, and this master has many com¬ 
rades. Sometimes they are here.” 

“Here, in this mansion?” 

“Yes, so I have understood him.” 

“Then let us leave it—let us go while we are safe.” 

“Be silent!” 

“ 1 will not! Why should you run this risk ? What 
does it concern us? This mansion is Dothiug to either 
of us. Let us quit it!’ 

“It is something to me,” said Wild. “Let that be 
sufficient. I would have you know that my will is law! 
Have you found a candle ? but here is a lamp that will do 
as well. Light it.” 

Mr. Noakes obeyed. 

“ Does it strike you what this master may be ?” asked 
Wild, “and who his comrades are?” 

Mr. Noakes looked iD his companion’s face with amaze¬ 
ment as be said. 

“No—have you any suspicions ?’’ 

“I could hazard a guess,” said Jonathan, “but, how¬ 
ever, I’ll wait; some further evidence is necessary, and 
doubtless it will bo forthcoming.” 

“ And—and-” 

“ And what, villain ?” 

“ Do you think, Mr. Wild, that the discoveries will in 
any way henetit us ?” 

“ I do—1 am firmly of opinion that they will benefit us 
in no ordinary degree; still, they may not—that’s a thing 
we can only learn in time. Go on.” 

“ Would it not bo better for you to lead the way ?” said 
Noakes; “ I don't know in which direction you wish 
to go.” 

“ You’re afraid!” said Wild—“that’s it. Here, give me 
the lamp and follow in my footsteps, coward that you 
are!” 

Mr. Noakes took no notice of this speech, but handed 
the lamp to Wild as he had been bidden. 

Jonathan took it in his loft hand. 

In his right he held the sword, projecting it before him 
In a defensive attitude. 

In this way he flung open the door and quitted the 
kiteheD. 

“ I have one way of searching a house,” lie said—“ ouo 
way which I always adopted wkeu I searched houses, 
and that’s to begin at the top; so we must make our way 
to the top of this.” 
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Mr. Noakes was silent, for it was really indifferent to 
him wliat particular mode was adopted. 

Jonathan looked about him in search of some door or 
passage communicating with the upper and habitable 
portion of the mansion—that is to say, that part where its 
occupants would be supposing it was tenanted. 

At length, at the end of a short passage, ho ospied four 
stone steps leading up to a door. 

Upon coming nearer, he saw that it was a strong one, 
and well fastened. 

Still ho did not despair of opening it. 

lie handed the lamp to Mr. Noakes and commenced his 
operations. 

Although he was ill-provided with tools, yet iu a com¬ 
paratively short space of time he managed by his dex¬ 
terity to get the floor open. 

( A rush of cold air streamed upon them immediately, 

■ and in the distance they could see a faint, dim, glimmer¬ 
ing light, as though evening was closing in. 

Once more taking the ligut, Jonathan strodo forward, 
looking curiously about him. 

The silence of the grave was all around. 

It was an impressive silence, aud had Jts effect upon the 
] callous thief-taker. 

As for Mr. Noakes, he was much more susceptible to 
its influence, aud he drew his breath in short, painful 
gasps. 

After going a few steps, Jonathan, as he fully expected, 
found himself in the eutranee-hall ot the mansion. 

There were doors on his left hand aud on his right. 

But all were closed. 

Before him was the front door, occupying the whole 
width of the hall. 

Above this there was a fanlight. 

It was small, and so obscured by the dust and rain of 
many years that the light had much difficulty in forcing 
its way through it. 

Still, it tilled the huge hall with a dim, mellow radiance, 
to which their eyes quickly became accustomed. 

Jonathan saw all this at one comprehensive glance; 
and though there were many strange objects round well 
calculated to call forth close examination, he refused to 
take any notice of them. 

“ Come, Noakes,” he cried; “ never mind what you see 
* here—we shall look at all these things another time. 

Our present purpose is to search the top ot the house. 
) Come!” 

Half a dozen stops took them to the foot of the ample 
stone staircase. 

lie ascended it two steps at a time, and presently he 
discovered that far up above in the roof there was a sky¬ 
light or circular dome, so that, although the glass of 
which it was composed was thickly encrusted with dirt, 
yet he was able to see about him ou all sides without the 
aid of the light which the lamp aftorJed him. 
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JONATHAN WILD ANI) MR. NOAKES CONTINUE THEIR EX¬ 
PLORATIONS IN THE HOUSE TO LET. 

Jonathan Wild steadily ascended the steps, still adhering 
to his determination of gaining the top before he com¬ 
menced his investigations. 

At length both arrived upon the topmost landing, and 
then they paused a moment to recover their breath, for 
the ascent had been long and toilsome. 

Looking round him, Wild saw several doors, apparently 
leading into sleeping chambers. 

The landing had nothing peculiar in its appearance, and 
from what he saw lie concluded that a long time had 
elapsed since it had been visited. 

la this respect, however, he might easily be deceived, 
and so he went to the nearest door on his left hand. 

He raised the latch, and found the door yielded easily. 

He entered boldly, for the room was light. 

Glancing about him, be soon perceived that thisjehamber 
contained nothing to reward him for his search. ' 

It was absolutely destitute of even the smallest article 
of furniture. 

The walls had a damp, dirty look, and upon looking out 
of the window he saw that the sun was rapidly declining 
"owards the west, and that before long it would bo night. 


A very extensive prospect could be obtained from this 
window, and therefore Jonathan stood at it for several 
moments, looking carefully in every direction. 

He turned away at length with a satisfied expression 
upon his countenance, for he had failed to see the least 
signs of any of his foes. 

Believing himself quite secure, he passed out of that 
room and entered the next, and the next, and the next, 
and, in fact, all upon the top floor. 

Every room was just in the same state as the one he had 
first visited, and therefore it would be tedious to describe 
each one over aud over again. 

“ There’s nothing here, Noakes,” he growled, “ we may 
rest satisfied of that, and, what's more, I’ve had a good 
look all round for many a mile from every one of the win¬ 
dows, and I can’t see the least signs of a polieo officer!” 

“ That’s welcome news,” said Noakes, whose courage 
began to revive at the intelligence. “ I feared-” 

“ Yes, you’re always fearing something—you die a 
thousand deaths everyday! You should not be so easily 
terrified !” 

“But, Mr. Wild-” 

“What?” 

“ Think what a dreadful life this is to lead, flying from 
spot to spot, aud hunted about just like wild beasts, never 
obtaining any rest!” 

“Well, we’re not hunted now, are we? We’re taking 
our rest.” 

“ But in what a fashion !” 

“Don’t you grumble—take things as they are, and ho 
content. You can’t alter the course of events, so don t 
make the attempt!” 

“ But—but-” 

“ What?” 

“I know it’s useless to urge the point, and yet how 
pleased I should be if I could only get you to see things 
in the same light as 1 do.” 

“ What things ?” 

“ Danger and disgrace.” 

“ Bah !” 

“ You affect to despise them. You're like a mau rush¬ 
ing blindfold and headlong to ruin.” 

“ Hold your row !” 

“ Why uot let me speak? It can do no harm !” 

“Very true, aud less good ! Go on—speak away, if it 
pleases you !” 

“ Well, then, Mr. Wild, tliiuk of this—you have satisfied 
yourself, by looking from the windows, that none of our 
foes are within sight. Let us, then, take this favourable 
opportunity of stealing away and getting te tlie sea coast; 
theu let us embark ou some vessel and make our way to a 
foreign land.” 

“ Yes, that sounds all very well; but when we got 
there what shall we do—eh, Noakes? Just auswer mo 
that!” 

“ I should not care what we did so long as the fear of 
pursuit no longer oppressed me. I would beg or starve— 
anything would bo better than such a life as this !” 

“ And steal—eh, Noakes ? Should you steal ?” 

“ No—never! I would take care to keep clear of every¬ 
thing that would bring me within the clutches of the laws 
of another land.” 

“Bah ! Noakes, you talk like a fool—that’s why I have 
no patience to listen to you ! I thought 1 would give you 
a chance during the rest, and listen to your arguments. 
They are absurd and ridiculous!” 

“ How so ?” 

“ When i get to a foreign land, don’t you think I should 
want to live ?” 

“ Ot course.” 

“ Well, then, and how could I live ? Do you happen 
to know ot any buried treasure, or anything of that sort ? 
(Jan you tell me where I am to find a fortune ready 
made ? If you can, I'll quit England with you with the 
greatest pleasure !” 

Mr. Noakes groaned. 

1 You cau’t do it, I suppose ? Well, then, wc must stay 
here. I would sooner play the highwayman or robber in 
England than in any other country under the sun ! And 
do you thiuk that I should be content to toil and toil from 
morn till night ?” 

“ I would, ’ said Noakes. “ Slavery would be better 
than this!” 

“I don’t think so. Now, Noakes, I’ll toll you what—I’ve 
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listened to you, and therefore I shall expect you to listen 
10 me.” 

“ I always do, Mr. Wild.” 

“ But on this occasion I not only want you to listen, but 
to pay the greatest attention to every word I say.” 

“ I will—I will!” 

“ You promise that ?” 

“I do.” 

“Well, then, although that old man did not make such 
a full disclosure as 1 could have wished, yet I have 
managed to gather something from his half-confession; 
it may be right or not. However, we shall quickly see.” 

“ What do you mean, Mr. Wild ? I can’t comprehend 
you.” 

“ I don’t suppose you can at p*?sent, but you shortly 
will. Listen !” 

“ I am listening.” 

“ Well, then, in considering over what the old man said 
just before he died, I have come to the conclusion that 
somewhere or other in this mansion there is concealed con¬ 
siderable wealth.” 

“ Wealth?” 

“Yes—treasure, gold, silver, diamonds, jewellery— 
valuables of all kinds.” 

“ What reason have you for thinking such an extra¬ 
ordinary thing as that ?” 

“ Good reason, you may depend—the best of reasons.” 

“What are they ?” 

“ .Never mind ; I will not tell them to you now—they 
will take too long; moreover, I might not be able fully to 
explain myself. 1 fere we are, now, upon the next land-, 
ing. I intend to search every room on this floor as 
rigidly as I did the one above, until I find the wealth I 
am in search of.” 

Mr. Noakes shook his head, as though to imply a doubt 
as to the likelihood of Jonathan Wild doing anything of 
the kind. 

Jonathan did not see this movement, and therefore took 
no notice of it. 

Some fresh idea had evidently taken full possession of his 
miud, and from the manner in which ho spoke it wa3 
tolerably certain that he was quite in earnest, and not in 
any way attempting to impose upon the credulity of his 
companion. 

Hither he was searching for wealth which he believed 
to be concealed, or else he was searching for something of 
equal importance. 

He entered the rooms on the next floor. 

They were larger and loftier than those above; but 
they were all empty. 

When they again stood upon the landing, just before 
the) 7 commenced descending the next flight of stairs, 
Noakes looked inquiringly into his comrade’s counte¬ 
nance. 

“You may think I am disappointed,” said Wild; “but 
if you do you are deceived—I am not. It is true I could 
not tell whether some discovery would be made up here or 
not, still it was unlikely. Now i have satisfied myself, 
and removed any doubts which 1 might feel. The reward 
has yet to come.” 

“ And you still persist in the extraordinary thought 
that there is, somewhere in this mansion, a largo treasure 
concealed ?” 

“ I do. Nothing has yet occurred to shake my belief. 
Come on—there are yet many places to be searched!” 

With the next floor the result was the same, and with 
the next, until presently they stood in the entrance-hall, 
at the foot of the spacious stone staircase. i 

In the rooms above they had not found a single article 
of furniture of any description, nor the least token that a 
toot had been set in them for many years. 

Mr. Noakes now looked more doubttuliy into the race 
o! .Jonathan Wild, and so he said: 

“ There’s nothing yet. Hoes your opinion remain un- 
cnanged ?” 

“ Certainly. 1 am now quite sure there’s nothing in 
tne upper part of this house, and, so far as I can toll, only 
the ground floor and the cellars beneath remain bo 
searched.” 

“And what of that?” 

“ Why, having the knowledge I now possess, 1 snail 
look all the more closely and attentively in those places, 
because 1 shall be driven to the conclusion that the 
treasure of which 1 am in search is nowhere else.” 


Mr. Noakes shook his head again, and he evidently 
thought that Wild’s brain must be in an excited, wander¬ 
ing state. 

“Perhaps,” he murmured to himself, “it is the effects 
of his wound, the blood he has lost, and the wine ho has 
drunk. He’s in a kind of fever!” 

Having brought himself to this conclusion, Mr. Noakes 
resolved to be most careful in bis demeanour, and take 
care not to say or do anything that would be calculated to 
excite the ire of his companion. 

Jonathan strode to the centre of the hall, and there ho 
| stood for at least a minute, looking successively at the 
surrounding objects. 

Ho counted the doors and observed their appear¬ 
ance. xj 

Finally, lie resolved to begin with the one nearest his 
right hand. 

He went to it, turned the knob, and tried to push it open ; 
but, unlike the rest that he had tried, it remained im¬ 
movable. 

Grasping the nob tightly, he endeavoured to shake the 
door in its frame. 

But so well was it secured that he found himself un¬ 
able to do this. 

“It is fast,” he said—“fast as a rock! Now, then, wo 
arc upon the threshold of a discovery !” 

His heart beat quicker, and although be strove to conceal 
his feelings, Wild was evidently much excited. 

He commenced a rapid and vigorous attack upon the 
door, so as to force it open. 

But it resisted him more resolutely than the other one 
that he had forced. 

At length it showed signs of yielding, and then one 
more push caused it to fly back on its hinges. 

“Come, Noakes," he said, “follow me! Give me tho 
light—T will lead the way !” 

Mr. Noakes willingly surrendered tho lamp which he 
had held while Wild was at work, and again trod in the 
footsteps of his companion. 

Looking around, Jonathan found himself in an ordinary 
kind of apartment, but perfectly dark. 

lie looked around him in vain for a window. 

The shutters must have been fast closed indeed, for not 
a ray of light could be seen in any direction. 

The little lamp he held was insufficient properly to 
dissipate the darkness that hung around like' a huge 
cloud. 

Still, they were able to see al^out them a little. 

Jonathan still held his drawn sword in his right hand, 
and being armed with this weapon, ho stepped forward 
confidently and fearlessly. 

Then, when, as he judged, he had gained the centre of 
the apartment, he paused. 

He lifted his arm above his head, so that the lamp 
should diffuse its light over as wide an area as possible. 

He was then ablo to see tho window, which, as he sus¬ 
pected, was quite closed by massive wooden shutters. 

Opposite was a door, and no sooner did he catch sight 
of this than Jonathan strode towards it. 

He pressed against it with the point of his sword. 

It yielded to the touch, and slowly creaked open to the 
extent of a few inches. 

Then a rusli of cold air blew upon his face, and well- 
nigh extinguished the lamp. 

“Come,’’ be said to his companion—“don’t lag behind— 
keep close to me!” 

“ I am here!” said Mr. Noakes. 

“ That’s well. 5 ' 

Jonathan raised the lamp once more, and again endea¬ 
voured to look about him. 

But this apartment was, if possible, plunged in a more 
profound darkness than the outer one. 

The little lamp, now that it was no longer held iu the 
draught, burned up steadily and clearly, and by degrees 
the various objects in tho apartment were brought co 
view. 

The eyes of both were becoming accustomed to the 
obs( Sty, and atter continuing lo gaze for a few moments 
they were able to see with much greater distinctness than 
at first. 

The atmosphere was cold, nowover, and Jonathan 
judged by this that the apartment was by ne means oi 
ordinary extent. 
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CHAPTER DLXXVI. 

JONATHAN WILD AND MR. NOAKES MAKE SOME STRANGE 
DISCOVERIES, AND MEET WITH A SURPRISE. 

Gradually and gradually one object after anotbei 
seemed to grow out of the darkness, and before ho bad 
stood there long, Jonathan Wild was able to form a tole¬ 
rably correct notion as to the dimensions of the room. 

It must have been at least forty feet in length, by twenty 
in breadth. 

In the centre, reaching almost from end to end, was a 
long, wide table, at which a very large number of people 
might have seated themselves. 

All round this table chairs were placed, to me number 
of at least a hundred. 

They were all of beautiful make, and ornamented after 
the fashion of an age long gone by. 

They were stuffed, and covered with velvet of various 
colours—some crimson, some green, some purple. 

The table itself was covered with a cloth of exquisite 
manufacture, and, from its size, must have been worth an 
immenso sum. 

The two intruders into this apartment looked about 
them curiously at the strange objects they beheld, but 
neither spoke. 

At length Jonathan, as ho held the lamp upwards, 
noticed that over the table were suspended four large 
chandeliers, each one carrying many wax candles. 

No sooner did he make this discover}- than he sprang 
into a chair, and from theuce got ou to the table, being all 
the time quite‘heedless as to the amount of miseliief he 
might do. 

Then, holding up the lamp, ho lighted three or four 
candles in the first chandelier. 

Having done this, he walked along the table till he came 
to the second one, where ho lighted several more. 

l’rom there lie went to the third, and then to the 
fourth. 

ilr. Noakcs looked upon this bold act with mingled as¬ 
tonishment and fear. 

Having accomplished his purpose, Jonathan jumped 
to the floor. 

“ We shall see better now,” he exclaimed. “ I knew a 
discovery of no ordinary importance would reward our 
exertions.” 

A moment or so elapsed before the candles fairly burned 

up. 

Then, when the wax of which they were composed 
began to melt, the apartment became, comparatively 
speaking, quite brilliantly illuminated—at least, it ap¬ 
peared so to Wild and Noakes, after having had only the 
feeble light of the lamp. 

“ This is a strange place, Mr. Wild,” said the latter. 

“Very,” said Jonathan, gazing round him with fresh 
interest. 

At the further end of the table was a kind of raised 
platform or dais. 

This was reached from the floor by three low steps. 

Cn this platform was a large, antique chair, a perfect 
mi acle of complicated carving. 

It, was gilded hero and there, and as the light of the 
wax candles fell upon it, it looked truly magnificent. 

Behind this chair, a large piece of velvet had been hung 
up upon the wall. 

On this could be seen many strange gold devices, which 
i Jonathan was unable to decipher. 

Then, down each side of the table, and before every 
Hair, was a flagon, apparently of silver. 

1 The windows were not only closed with shutters, but 
Ibcy were hidden from view by thick velvet curtains 
drawn closely over them. 

It was clear the apartment had no other occupants save 
the two intruders, and, as he was quite satisfied upon this 
point, Wild sheathed his sword. 

Then, holding his chin with his hand, he reflected 
deeply. 

“What do you make of this place?” asked Noakes. 
“ How strange—how silent!” 

“ It is,” said Wild. 

“And what do you make of it?” 

“ Nothing at present. I was mistaken in my supposi¬ 
tion. I begin to doubt now whether I shall discover the 
treasure of which I spoke.” 


“ But could you not give a guess as to the meaning of 
this apartment being thus arranged?” 

“It is one of the mysteries connected with this shut- 
up house,” replied Wild. “What it may mean, without 
more evidence than we at present possess, would bo diffi¬ 
cult indeed to say.” 

“ But you could guess ?” 

“I could.” 

“ What do you guess it to be, then P” 

“ This room ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ A council chamber.” 

“But by whom used?” asked Noakes, taking a step 
forward, and glancing around him in terror. 

“ That’s the question,” said Wild. “ I am trying to 
find an answer that will satisfy myself. It is quite cer¬ 
tain, however, that it is used by people who meet in 
secret.” 

“Conspirators?” suggested Noakes. 

“ It may bo so, or it may not. I am inclined to think 
so now, but my first idea was different.” 

“They are no common people,” said Noakes. “Do 
you observe the richness of every article the room con¬ 
tains ?” 

“ I do.” 

“ The table—the chairs—the silver flagons. And, look! 
Those chandeliers, though dark with age, are neverthe¬ 
less beautifully made.” 

“ You're right!” said Wild. “ They must have been 
splendid specimens of rare workmanship!” 

“And if not conspirators, and conspirators of no ordi¬ 
nary kind, who else could make use o. such a chamber as 
this ?” 

“ That’s just what I am trying to ascertain,” replied 
Wild. “ There are many strange sights to bo seen, if you 
only look for them in the right place. This, however, is 
the strangest I have ever seen." 

Again, now that the room was more fully illuminated, 
Jonathan Wild iurned slowly round upon his heels, and 
gazed intently upon every object. 

But there was little of importance to be seen more than 
we have already described. 

In various places on the walls mirrors were hanging. 

At first they had been invisible, for the glass and the 
framework were so thickly covered with the crust of 
many years, that they could scarcely be distinguished from 
the walls themselves. 

The whole of the appointments of the place were rich 
and elegant in the extreme. 

“We shall find out more yet, Noakes,” said Wild, “but 
not just at the present moment, I fancy. So much for 
this room. Look around you ! Can you see any other 
means of exit from it save the door by which we entered ?” 

Both looked around the walls, but no other door pre¬ 
sented itself to their view, but at length Jonathan said : 

“ If there is a door, it’s a secret one, and well concealed. 
We will not look for that at present. Follow me 1” 

“Shall you leave the candles burning?” 

“Yes—why not ? I have little fear of au interruption. 
And, you see, the windows are so well covered with 
drapery that it is impossible for a single thing to be seen 
from the outside.” 

“ As you like,” said Mr. Noakes. “ I resign the arrange¬ 
ment of everything into your hands.” 

“You cannot do better.” 

Again they entered the outer room, and again Jonathan 
looked around it. 

But nothing more met his gaze than on the first occasion, 
anil so he strode into the hall again. 

Then, stimulated by the discoveries he had just made, 
he went to the next door on his right hand in order to 
open it. 

He quite expected to find it fast., aud he wa3 disap¬ 
pointed when he felt it yield to a touch. 

He entered, but the room was perfectly bare, aud con¬ 
tained nothing worthy of a second glance. 

The same might be said of the whole of the rooms on 
the ground floor which he visited successively. 

At length they stood upon the threshold of the door 
Jonathan had forced first—that is to say, the door which 
communicated with that portion of tho edifice occupied by 
the old man and his wife. 

“It now remains for us to explore the vaults,” said 
Wild. “ Many cellars must extend beneath this mansion. 
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j and in some of them we shall certainly make an import- 
I ant discovery.” 

1 “ liut think of the danger of entering those vaults.” 

“ Bah ! you think of nothing but danger. You close your 
eyes to everything else; but 1 am not so chicken-hearted 
as you are, and don’t intend to hold back." 

“Jonathan Wild!” 

“ What ?” 

“ You continually taunt me and sneer at me, and re¬ 
proach me for cowardice.” 

I “ And have I not good reason ? It’s sickening to hear 
you!” 

“ You affect to carry things off with a high hand ; but 
it’s all affectation—not reality.” 

“ What do you mean by that ? Be careful what you 
say!” 

Jonathan’s tono and manner were both menacing , but 
Mr. Noakes had such an intense dread of entering any 
vaults beneath the mansion and exploring them, that lie 
was willing to run the risk of angering his companion. 

Therefore, he replied with as much boldness as he could 
assume: 

“ I mean what I say, Jonathan Wild 1 You swagger, and 
boast, and vapour, but there’s no reality in it—you do all 
these things for mere bravado !” 

“ It’s false! Beware! Follow me to tho vaults!” 

“I will not 1” 

“ Do you refuse ?” 

“I do!” 

“But you daro not—nor dare you remain where you are; 
but, indeed, I don’t intend to allow you the opportunity !” 

“Jonathan Wild !” 

“ Bah! I say to you, beware!” 

“You have need of caution. I said not long since you 
were like a man rushing blindfold to destruction !” 

“ Cease!” 

“ 1 will not! You cannot persuade me that you have 
already so soon forgotten what that strange being said at 
the toll-gate!” 

Jonathan Wild seemed at first as though he was about 
to utter a perfect howl of rage, but if such was his inten¬ 
tion his voice suddenly failed him. 

He trembled and shook to such a degree, that the lamp 
seemed every moment as though it would fall from his 
grasp. 

The blood retreated from his face, leaving it of a sickly, 
yellow, corpse-like tint. 

Mr. Noakes perceived that he had made an impression, 
and ihough he was not a little alarmed at his boldness at 
having said what he had, he determined to improve upon 
the occasion to deepen it. 

“You may affect to despise those words, Jonathan 
Wild,” he continued, “ but in your heart of hearts you 
feel that they arc true; you feel you know that what she 
has prophesied will assuredly come to pass.” 

“ Silence!” shrieked Wild, at length recovering his 
voice—“ silence ! If you say another word upon that topic, 
I will slay you where you stand !” 

But his chattering teeth and trembling limbs deprived 
this threat of its force, and therefore Mr. Noakes assumed 
a bold front himself—in fact, as Jonathan showed signs of 
fear, so did his own courage seem to rise. 

“You will not,” he cried, stepping back a paco or two 
—“you dare not!” 

“Dare not?” 

“ No—I say you dare not. You protend to be very'valonr- 
ous, and very courageous, Jonathan Wild, but it’s all a 
pretence at heart—you are a greater coward than I am !” 

“ You are a fool, ’Noakes, or you would not say so!” 

“ I am no fool, for I know full well that you dare net 
i carrv out your threat of slaying me !” 

“’Why not?" 

[ “Because the courage you possess is of that character, 

that it only makes any show at all when another person 
is by. I am certain, Jonathan Wild, in spite of all your 
boldness and apparent daring, that you would he 
frightened—frightened to death to be in the mansion 
alone!” 

Wild laughed. 

But it was a hideous, shrieking, unmirthful kind of 
laugh, and it was evidently uttered merely for the sake of 
concealing his true feelings. 

“ You can maintain a show of courage when some one 
, is with you,” continued Mr. Noakes, “ but you can’t if 
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you are by yourself; that’s the reason why you insist upon 
making me your companion. I know full "well that’s tho 
reason, or you would not encumber yourself with me.” 

“ Will you be sileut?” roared Wild. “At least 1 have 
some power over you! Be silent, or tremble for the conse¬ 
quences !’’ 

“ Then give up your insane project of searching the 
vaults beneath this house.” 

“ I will not!” 

“ Well, then, let me ask you whether you consider that 
what that old hag prophesied will come true ? Do you 
believe that, in spite of all your acts, you will at length 
swing from Tyburn Tree ?’’ 

“No,” ho said, with a ghastly smile; “I am sure that 
will not be. Let what death will overtake me, that shall 
not! I have sworn it thousands of times, and I will be 
as good as my word !” 

“ That is the reason, then, why you recklessly and 
foolishly pursue the course you do. Tell me by what 
means you hope to escape the hangmau’s rope.” 

“ Why, if L was captured—if I was again placed in 
Newgate, I would batter my head against the stone walls 
until lifo wa3 extinct; or I would tear open an artery iu 
my arm with my teeth; in short, a thousand things rather 
than my enemies should obtain that triumph over me !” 

Mr. Noakes shuddered. 

“ It is well for you to try to turn the imputation of cow¬ 
ardice upon me, but we shall see—deeds shall prove 
which is the coward 1 Refuse mo at your peril! Uomo 
this way, I say—we will descend to tho vaults together!” 

“ Never!” said Noakes. “ I know you daro not slay 
me—I am quite sure of that; and you may try to drag mo 
down by main force, but if you do I will resist you to tbe 
utmost!” 

“ Come, come, Noakes,” cried Jouatban, changing his 
voice and manner; “this will do no good. Let there 
once more be the samo good understanding between us 
that has existed up to the present time. Are you will¬ 
ing?” 

“ Only on certain conditions.” 

“ Speak—name them 1 What are they ?” 

“ First, that you-■” 

What Mr. Noakes would have demanded is hard to say, 
for at that moment he paused in tho middle of his 
sentence. 

The reason was that the loud clanging of a bell. some¬ 
where close at hand struck upon his ear. 

It was a terrific pull; and just as the sound was begin¬ 
ning to die away it was renewed with fresh violence. 

“ What—what’s that ?” gasped Wild, leaning agaiust 
the door-post to support himself. v 

Mr. Noakes trembled aud shook like an aspen-1 caf. 

His face was bloodless. 

His lips moved convulsively, and his eyes glared iu the 
extremity of fear. 

At last he managed to gasp out: 

“ Lost, lost—all is lost! It is as I feared—the oilieers 
are upon us !” 

Again the silence of that dreary habitation was brokon 
in upon by a third pull upon tho bell. 


CHAPTER DDXXVII. 

EDGWGKTll BEsS SUCCEEDED IN ELUDING WILD JUNIOR, 
AND ARRIVES IN LONDON. 

The alarm of tho kind-hearted waggoner was very great 
indeed when ho found that his inquiries elicited no re¬ 
sponse. 

What could bo the meaning of this silence he was at 
first at a loss to imagine, and so he called out again in a 
much louder tone ot voice than before. 

But Edgworth Bess was as deaf to all outward signs as 
she would be if dead. 

The dog whined and scratched, and then the waggoner, 
feeling couvineed in his own mind that something serious 
was amiss, scratched his head and wondered what lie 
should do. 

“I often said,” he muttered, “that talkin’ was a fine 
thing, and here’s a proof of it. Now, if I’d got some one 
to talk to, why, of course, I should know what was the 
best thing to be done. Come, miss, you needn’t he arraid 
—they’re gone now ! Get up, and see yourself!” 
i Still there was no reply. 
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Then, having satisfied himself by a glance up and down 
the road that no other persons whatever were in sight, 
the waggoner drew aside the canvas and scrambled into 
the interior of the vehicle. 

With hasty hands he removed the sacks, and then he 
saw the poor girl he had befriended lying calm, motion¬ 
less and deathlike underneath the sacks. 

It was quite a shock to him when he lifted the first one 
and caught sight of her pale, rigid face. 

“Is she dead, I wonder?”he exclaimed, involuntarily; 
“ or has she only swooned ? What a fine thing talkin’ is, 
to be sure ! What shall I do ?” 

The waggoner had not had much experience in recover¬ 
ing females from fainting tits, but yet he had a dim and 
hazy notion that cold water was the thing required ' 

Accordingly he took down a jug from a rail by whicn 
it was suspended to the top of the waggon and then, 
alighting, he looked about him for some clear cold water. 

First, however, he gave another anxious glance up anil 
down the road. 

But, as before, not a single living thing was in sight. 

Even the cloud of dust which had remained for some 
time showing the direction which Wild junior and 
Nicholson h»i taken had quite disappeared. 

“Now for the water,” said the waggoner. 

“There was a ditch at each side of the road, but the 
water was of so foul and stagnant a character that he shook 
his head, with the remark: 

“ That won’t do, I’m sure! Where, in the world, am I 
to look for it ?” 

Just then he happened to perceive a little spring in the 
bank upon which the hedgerow was planted. 

The water oozed forth slowly, and had collected into a 
kind of mimic basin it Lad formed for itself in the line, 
gravelly soil. 

With a cry of delight he filled the jug and hastened 
back to the waggon. 

Upon reaching it he found that his fair passenger had 
recovered from the faint into which her fright had thrown 
her. 

She was half-sitting up upon the sacks, looking around 
her with a dreamy, wondering expression. 

For some moments she was at a loss to think where she 
could be. 

The whining of the dog, however, as he importuned 
her to caress him, served in a great measure to bring back 
the past to her mind. 

J ust when she recollected that the last thing she had 
heard was the hateful voice of Wild junior, she saw the 
waggoner hastening towards her. 

“ There you are, miss ! Well, I’m right glad to see you 
so much better ! I did indeed fear you bad gone dead ; 
ami not knowing what else better to do, 1 fetched this 
water, you see.” 

“ Thanks!—thanks!” 

Edgworth Bess reached out her hand and drank some of 
the water contained in the jug with great relish. 

She was wonderfully revived by the draught. 

Fresh strength returned to her limbs, and she looked 
up into the honest countenance of her preserver with a 
faint and feeble smile. 

“ 1 don’t know how I shall be able to reward you for 
your kindness to me !” she said. 

“I want no reward, miss. Lor’ bless yer, I won’t 
think about that, when I would have done it ten times 
over rather than you should have fallen into the hands of 
the couple of ugly-looking rascals who came inquiring for 
you!” 

“ Ah! they are gone ?” 

“ Never doubt that, miss! They’re far enough away by 
this time. I watched them along the road urAu there "was 
only a cloud of dust left to show which way they had 
goue.” 

Edgworth Bess clasped her hands in thankfulness. 

“ I feared they would discover me !” she said. 

“No, miss; it’s all right, and a very good job it is! 
Why, now, my waggon may lie the very safest place in all 
the world for you!” 

“Why?" 

“ Don’t you know they have looked into it once and 
satisfied themselves that you are not in it; so they will 
look everywhere else for you, and never think of looking 
into the waggon again.” 

“ 1 In po such will prove to be the case,” said Edgworth 


Bess. “ But you don’t know the man. He’s very—very 
cunning.” 

“ Well, I don't care how cunning he is,” said the wag¬ 
goner, with great determination; “but if he finds out 
you are here, he won’t get hold of you very easy, I can 
tell you that! I should try what virtue there was in my 
horsewhip!” 

Edgworth Bess smiled, and felt thankful—oh, so 
thankful!—to think she had found one who was deter¬ 
mined to protect her. 

She felt easy and confident. 

“Well, now, miss,” said the waggoner, “seeiDg that 
you are so much Letter, I think the best tiling we can do 
is to continue the jouruey. We’re not far from London 
now, and I suppose that’s where you’re going to ?” 

“ Yes—yes, to London. That is where I shall find my 
friends; at least, I hope so.” 

The waggoner shook his head. 

“All!” he cried, “it’s a pity you have to hope in the 
matter. You ought to know for a certainty." 

“ They may be searching for me,” she said; “ and, per¬ 
haps, miles away.” 

“Well, miss, I tell you, candidly, I hope not; for 
they're a couple of ugly customers who are at ter you, and 
you want a strong arm by your side all the time to pro¬ 
tect you.” 

“ I know that. Let me thank you again and again for 
what you have done in my behalf." 

“I'ooh—pooh ! It’s been just nothing at all. You’re 
sure you’re better, miss ?” 

“Oh, yes; much better.” 

“Well, then, miss, we’ll start again; and I hope we 
sha’n’t be troubled with those rascals again.” 

With these words, the waggoner scrambled into his 
seat again, and, after a few flourishes and cracks of liis 
long whip, the team set itself in motion. 

The horses were well trained, and performed their work 
almost as if by a kind of instinct; so that, when they had 
once started, they required but little attention in the way 
of driving. Therefore, the waggoner held the reins 
negligently in his hands, and turned round from time to 
time to speak to Edgworth Bess. 

He was exceedingly fond of talking, and now he had 
an opportunity of gratifying his propensity, for Edgworth 
Bess listened attentively to all he said. 

Every now and then, however, feeling anxious about 
Wild junior, and his companion Nicholson, she would 
entreat him to look carefully along the road to ascertain 
whether they were in sight. 

On each occasion, the waggoner would shake his head, 
and say: 

“No, miss; it’s all right. They’re not on the road, you 
may depend. They’re in Loudon by this time.” 

“ And what part of Loudon are you .going to ?’’ slio 
asked. 

“ Well, I be goin’ to St. Katherine's Docks, to get my 
load, Will that be anywhere in the direction you want 
to go ?” 

“ Yes—yes. When we’re in London—say when wc are 
near Charing Cross—let me alight.” 

“All right, miss; wherever you like, of course. But I 
shall be main sorry to part with you, and that's the truth. 
I wish I could always make sure of such pleasant com¬ 
pany on my long journeys.” 

“’They must be very tedious.” 

“ I don’t know about that, miss, seeing as I don’t un¬ 
derstand what teejus means ; but they’re very uncomfort¬ 
able and disagreeable, I can tell you that; for I often 
think to myself, * What a fine thing talkin’ is !’ and yet I 
can hardly ever get any of it.” 

In such-like conversation as this, the time occupied by 
the journey to London was whiled away; and, at length, 
just as the business of the day was beginning, the waggon 
stopped in a little side street, branching off from the 
Strand. 

“ Will this do for you, miss?” asked the waggoner, in 
his kind, cheerful voice. “ If so, why, perhaps it’s all 
the better; because, you see, in this street there’s a house 
where I generally stop just for a bit of a snack; and, 
maybe, you wouldn’t mind taking a snack with me, this 
morning ?” 

Edgworth Bess availed herself gladly of this oppor¬ 
tunity of obtaining some refreshment, and sho warmly 
signified her willingness. 
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«v 7 good, miss! Well, hero we are, you see, close 
to tht public-house. That’s it. The Old llouso at 
Home is the sign of it, and that’s why I like to stop at 
it." 

“Indeed!” . , 

“Yes; and the landlady, she’s a light-down civil body, 
she is, and no mistake ! We often talk to each other 
She’s very fond of a talk, is that landlady, and that s why 
I like to stop at her house for a snack." 

Willingness to converse was indeed about the greatest 
recommendation to the waggoner that anyone could 
have. 

As soon as he had uttered these explanatory words, he 
secured the reins to his seat and got down. 

Then, going to the back of the waggon, he drew aside 
Hie canvas, and assisted Edgworth Bess to alight. 

She sprang to the ground easily 
The dog followed. 
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Then this strange pair took a few paces across the 
pavement, and entered the old-fashioned-looking public- 
house, which has long since disappeaied. 

The waggoner was evidently well kuowu to all the 
people at the place, for he nodded and spoke to every- 

Then he sat down at a side table, and took Iris snack, 
which ooDsisted of a quai t of ale, a quartern loaf, and about 
two pounds of cheese. , 

Tho waggoner introduced Edgwortli Bess to the land¬ 
lady, and requested that she would furnish a comfortable 
meal. 

To this the landlady assented, for the waggoner was 
quite an old friend, and a regular customer besides 

It was truly astonishing to behold tho rapidity with 
which the broad and cheese and ale disappeared; and 
having hurriedly washed down the last morsel, he said: 

« "Jou must excuse me now. miss, but I must say gooa- 
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bye to you. I have lost a goudish bi^ of time this morn¬ 
ing ono way and another, so I must make haste, or I 
shall not get to the docks at the proper time.” 

Again did Edgworth Bess pour out her thanks for 
his kindness. 

He interrupted her by saying : 

“It’s nothing—it’s nothing ! And the landlady here 
of Tho Old House at Home will treat you with re¬ 
spect—I am sure she will, just the same as if it was 
myself; so good-bye to you, and may you soon fiud 
your friends and be happy !” 

With these words the honest, warm-hearted fellow 
took hia departure, and Edgworth Bess felt her heart 
sink at this parting with one who had shown himself a 
true friend. 

CHAPTER DLXXV1II. 

RETURNS TO JONATHAN WILD AND MR. NOAKES AT 

THE HOUSE TO LET, AND RELATES WHAT FOL¬ 
LOWED THE RINGING OF THE BELL. 

When that loud ringing of the bell broke in upou the 
silence of that deserted mansion, even Jonathan Wild 
trembled and shook, while, for a moment at least, ho 
shared to the full all the torror that was felt by Mr. 
Noakes. 

It will be recollected that that individual had suc¬ 
ceeded in plucking up a certain amount of courage. 

He had been, as it wore, forced at bay, andcompclled 
to turn round in self-defence against his companion. 

.He had defied him, and was even about to impose cer¬ 
tain conditions upon Jonathan, and, but for the interrup¬ 
tion, no doubt they would have been acquiesced in. 

The ringing of the bell seemed, however, by some mys¬ 
terious process, to create a complete metamorphosis. 

All his new-born courage vanished completely and 
instantaneously. 

The first fear that had snggested.itself to his mind was, 
that the police-oificers had ascertained, by some means 
or other, that they had taken up their quarters in that 
habitation, and,were about to make an attack upon it. 

Therefore, when ho spoke the hurried words wo have 
already recorded, he stepped forward a pace and clutched 
hold of Jonathan Wild by the arm with such nervous 
force that an angry, growling oath resulted from the 
pain tho grip caused. 

“Stand off, fool!” cried Wild, who had by this time 
entirely recovered his self-possession—“ stand off, I 
say! Beware!” 

As lie spoke, Jonathan Wild, by an easy exertion of 
bis groat strength, broke from the tightening grasp of 
his companion. 

Noakes staggered back. 

His limbs shook under him. 

Ho would have fallen to the ground had he not provi¬ 
dentially reached the wall, which supported him. 

“ Officers !” he ropeatod, between his teeth and quiver¬ 
ing lips—“ officers !” 

“They are not officers, idiot!” returned Wild. 

“ How do you know that ?” 

“ I do know it.” 

“ How—how ?” 

“ Because they would not come hero unless they were 
either aware of or suspected our presence.” 

“Well—well 1” 

' “ And, in either case, do you think thoy would come 
ringing and making such an uproar as that on purpose 
to place us on our guard ? Bah !—I have no patience to 
explain tho matter any further to you !” 

Again the bell sounded, and again it seemed to pro¬ 
duce the mysterious effect upon Mr. Noakes. 

lie had gathered some sort of encouragement from 
Wild’s remarks, but the mere sound of the heavy clang¬ 
ing strokes of the clapper of the bell against the sides 
sufficed to prostrate all his mental faculties. 

As before, tho ring was succeeded by another as soon as 
the echoes of the first had died away, and then there came 
another, after which, as before, there was a long pause. 

From this it was pretty clear that three rings in suc¬ 
cession formed some kind of a signal to those within— 
at least, that was tho interpretation which Jonathan 
Wild placed upon it. 

As soon a3 silonce prevailed, Mr. Noakes, who could 
not get rid of his original notion, inquired : 


“ Mr. Wild, do you really think that they are not 
officers 

“ Think ?—I am snro of it! If they knew we were 
here, they would seek an entrance to tho place by the 
most secret means they could think of, and steal upon us 
and seize us unawares, and not give us ample warning 
of their coming.” 

There were sound logic and common-sense in this, and 
Mr. Noakes. in spite of all his fears, could not help 
being aware of it and feeling convinced. 

“ But,” be asked, half trembling, “ if they are not 
officers, who can they be ?” 

“ That is tho question,” said Wild, “lam trying to 
decide.” 

“ But why trouble ?B <•.. the point at all ?” 

“ How do you mean P 

“ Why not steal out of tho house into the grounds, 
and, favoured by tho darkness, get away altogether ?” 

“ Bah !—I will not listen to yon—you are ever harp¬ 
ing upon one string. I will not leave, as I have said 
before, until I have fully investigated all these strange 
events, and come to a conclusion respecting them.” 

Mr. Noakes sighed. 

“ Those who are.ringing at that bell,” continued Wild, 
“are connected with the mysteries of this mansion, 
there can be no doubt about that—none whatever!” 

Mr. Noakes made no reply. 

“ They have given the signal—three rings upon the 
bell. They desire admittance—but for what r” 

It will be seen from the nature of these words that 
Jonathan Wild spoke them more to himself than to his 
companion. 

It might be said that tliey were uttered half aloud. 

Then the expression of his countenance changed as a 
sudden thought darted into his mind. 

Seizing his companion by tho arm, he said : 

“ Come—come !” 

“ Where ?” 

* Wo will leave the house.” 

' A cry of joy ruso to tho ljps of Mr. Noakes, but it 
died away there, and a smile of incredulity took its place. 

“Come!” said Wild again, and as he spoke he 
dragged Mr. Noakes forward. 

Ho was only too glau to follow, and, very much to his 
astonishment, he found that Jonathan Wild took his 
way in tho very direction which they Lad been brought 
by the old woman. But just as they passed through the 
little door into the grounds, the bell began to ring for 
tho third time. 

“That’s it!” cried Wild, in a half-suppressed voice. 
“ I guessed it, and now I am convinced !” 

“ Of what—of what ?” 

“ That I interpret the signal aright. Quick, this 
way—we may yet be iji time!” 

Mr. Noakes could not for the life of him make out what 
Wild meant, and he began to think that the blood he 
had lost had;wrought some strange effect upon his brain. 

“ Tell me,” he cried—“ tell me what you mean ? don’t 
leave me to guess all; anything is better than sus¬ 
pense !” 

“ Why, can’t you see?” said Wild, still hurrying along 
through the grouuds. “ Hoes it not strike you that a 
particular signal has been given?” 

“ The ringing of the bell ?” 

“ Yes—but not that simply, but tho peculiar mode of 
ringing ?” 

“ How so ?” 

“The bell has been rung three times thrice—that’s the 
signal. Nine pulls upon the bell altogether, three close 
togother, then au interval, and three close together again, 
another interval, and three close together once more.” 

“ But what of that r” 

“ Silence! Speak another word at your peril! Thero 
is danger now, and everything depends upon your cau¬ 
tion. Remember—don’t breathe!” 

Jonathan stepped briskly along the gravel path, Mr. 
Noakes following by his side.. 

It was intensely dark; objects closo at hand could 
not be distinguished, and it was really wonderful to see 
with what facility Jonathan Wild made his way through 
that strange place. 

He had never been in tho neglected garden round the 
mansion but once before, and yet, in the profound dark¬ 
ness, he took his way through it with as much ease and 
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certainty as he could have don? had he be^n familiar with 
it for years. 

There were those who said that Jonathan Wild pos¬ 
sessed the uncommon faculty of seeing in. the darkness, 
and certainly, if anything could have pointed to such a 
belief, his behaviour on the present occasion would. 

Hr. Noakes was so excited and so frightened, thathe 
could not form the remotest idea of what his companion 
was going to do. 

He did not dare to hope that they were about to. leave 
the premises altogether, Jouathan spoke too decidedly 
for that. 

Suddenly ho felt Wild press his arm in a significant 
manner. 

At tho same time a faint whisper reached his ears. 

“Staud here. Movo not—speak not!” 

Noakes obeyed; in fact, he nover once dreamt of dis¬ 
obeying the command. 

Then Jonathan Wild, who had praised close to the gate 
through which he had gained admission to tho mansion, 
coolly proceeded to unfasten it. 

The murmuring of voices on the outsido could be 
plainly heard, and, by tho tone, he judged that tho speakers 
were growing impatient and angry at having been kept 
waiting so long. 

Therefore Jonathan Wild with all possible speed re¬ 
moved the fastenings of the gate and finally thing it open. 

“ Why are yon so late, you old witch?” said some one, 
in a deep, sepulchral voice. 

It was evident that the speaker imagined the old woman 
had opened tho gate, as doubtless it was her duty to 
do. 

In consequence of tho darkness, and, besides, in conse¬ 
quence of Jouathan Wild standing so that his body was 
more than half concealed by tho door, the noiv-eomer 
did not observe the difference. 

IIo strodo in, and Jonathan, by straining hi3 eyes, 
managed to make out that it was a tall figure wrapped 
in a horseman’s cloak. 

Then another followed, who said: 

“"Why did you neglect the signal?—why are yea so 
late ?” 

“I am very sorry,” said Wild—“ very sorry!" 

Noakes started. 

He was terrified to death by what had taken place, and 
when Jonathan Wild spoke, the tones uf his voice were so 
antirely changed, and so exactly resembled the voice of 
tho pld man, that he could scarcely believe anyone else 
had spoken. 

It was a peculiar voice that the old man had possessed, 
and Jonathan Wild, having noticed it, was ablo to imitate 
to perfection. 

The stranger who had spoken stopped as soon as Wild 
replied, and said: 

“Why, is that you, William? How is it that you are 
here at the gate ?” 

“ The old woman slipped down tho steps about an hour 
ago, and has hurt her leg,” replied Wild, in so offhanded 
a way that no one could have believed the answer to be a 
fictitious or.c. “ She tried to come at first, in spite of her 
hurt, but she could uot, so I came, and that’s why we were 
so long.” 

The stranger passed on, apparently satisfied with the 
explanation, and then Jonathan, turning his eyes round, 
saw something which immediately attracted the whole of 
his attention. 

His eyes had now become to a great extent familiar with 
the darkness, aud he was able to see about him—though 
very indistinctly—a crowd of figures all dressed alike, 
standing so closely together that he could not count them 
as they came in at tho gate. 

They appeared to bo carrying some very heavy object 
carefully between them. 

What that object was, Jonathan tried in vain to make 
out. 

It was something dark and bulky, arid of considerable 
length. 

His curiosity was raised to the highest pitch. 

The bearers of this burden spoke to each other in low, 
faint murmurs—so low that Jonathan could not inako out 
a single word. 

Yet ho fancied thoy were all much distressed or troubled 
about something. 

Then one, who was the last in tho throng, said, in a 


voice which closely resembled that on;.who had entered 
first: 

•' Close the door!” 

Jonathan thought he had belter not trust himself to 
reply, and so silently obeyed this mandate. 

The throng of strangers were apparently so deeply en¬ 
grossed by what they were doing as to be unmindful of 
everything else. 

Not one of them paused or looked back, or troubled 
himself in any way to ascertain whether the order that 
had been given was obeyed. 

but Jonathan closed tho door, and made it quite secure 
—at least, anyone would have judged that, ho had done 
so by tho rattling of the chains and the creaking of the 
holts. 

But in reality he left the door so that he could throw it 
open and inako Ins escape in a moment, should circum¬ 
stances render it necessary. 

He then darted to the spot where he had left Mr. Noakes 
standing. 

There he found him, still in the same attitude as when 
ho had left him. 

“What do you make of that?” he asked, in a faint 
whisper. 

“ Make of it ?” 

“ Yes. Tho mystery deepeus, docs it not ? But wo 
shall find it all out, rest assured ! Come this way !■” 

Mechanically, as it seemed, Mr. Noakes followed Jona¬ 
than for several paces. 

Then all of a sudden he seemed to become conseievs 
that they were nearing the house, and, so soon as he made 
this discovery, he stopped abruptly. 

“ Why do yon pause ?” asked Wild. 

“Why, surely—surelv- • 

“ Surely what ?” 

“ Surely you cannot be so mad—surely you cannot 
contemplate returning to that house r” 

“ Bah !—no more of it! I can’t trust you to remain by 
yourself, therefore you must accompany mo; and as for 
myself. I have determined to seo all. So come—refuse at 
your peril!” 

“ I do refuse !” 

Silently and yet swiftly Jonathan drew his sword from 
its sheath. 

lie turned the point in an instant against his companion’o 
breast. 

“Itefuse again,” he cried, “or disobey me in the least, 
and you die! One tlirust, and all will be over! Shall I 
give it, or shall I not ?” 

“ No—no—no—oh, no !” 

“ Then come with me, idiot, and bo no more trouble ! 
Those men who have just entered will neither capture nor 
harm us. Uni#?* I am greatly mistaken, they are in a very 
similar position to what we are ourselves." 


CHAPTER DLXXIX. 

JONATHAN WILD AND Mil. NOAKES WITNESS A STIUXOE 
SPECTACLE IN Tlfl HOUSE TO LET. 

Had Mr. Noakes been less terrified than he was he would 
probably have been ablo to come to some conclusion re¬ 
garding the strange events he had just witnessed. 

But die fact was, his mind was wholly and solely occu¬ 
pied by one thought. 

That thought, of course, was to fly—to get as far away 
from all human habitations and human beings as ho pos¬ 
sibly could. 

Therefore, when Jonathan Wild spoke tho words which 
concluded the last chapter, ho looked up into his face with 
a vacant stare. 

He could not comprehend by what means Jonathan had 
arrived at this conclusion. 

It seemed to him at first sight very mysterious, ami 
then immediately afterwards lie came to die eonelu ion 
that the words had only been spoken in order to blind him 
to his danger. 

Jonathan crept gently towards the house, and Mr 
Noakes no longer attempted to resist following him. 

“Look you!” said Jonathan, at last, “ti may be as 
well to givoyou a word or two of explanation 

“I don’t wish to hear anything.” 

“But you shall —i insist upon it!" cried Jonathan Wild, 
who seemed to take a particular pleasure in doing just, the 
revereo to wlifci his comrade wished, and in contradictiup 
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him on every occasion. “ I iiai not such a fool. Noakes, 
a- to thrust myself into nuuocessary danger; but still, for 
all that, I cannot, control the curiosity 1 feel to fathom 
this matter to the bottom. I am induced to do it because 
I believe, it will turn out to our advantage !” 

‘•But how can it ?” 

“ That I can't, explain at presold.—you must wait and 
see. How can I tell the exact turn events will take ?” 

“ But is it not madness on your part to dream of enter¬ 
ing the house ?” 

“ No, I think not. Why is it so ?" 

“ B-cause-” 

“Because nothing. They don't suspect? Did I not 
deceivo them at the gate ?" 

“ You did—most admirably! You dece;$erl mo ! I could 
scarcely believe at first that it was not the old man who 
had spoken!” 

Jonathan grinned f )r he liked to be flattered for any of 
his numerous acquii merits. 

“ I rather think 1 did manage it. pretty well,” he said, 
with a satisfied air, “and that’s why I am going to go 
still further. They are not suspicious.” 

“But when they enter,” said Noakes, “they will iind 
one all.” 

“No, I think not—I think not!” 

“But they must do so !” 

“ I can't, see that, for they will make then way—or I 
am greatly mistaken iu .all my calculations—to that room 
which presented such an extraordinary appearance when 
we entered it.” 

“ Well, what if they do ?” 

“Why, can’t you see in that case they will avoid that 
portion of the mansion inhabited by the old people 
altogether? Rely upon it, they will never suspect what, 
has taken place!” 

Mr. Noakes shook his head. 

“Not another word!” said Jonathan. “Here we are— 
we shall soon know now! Listen !” 

The door leading into the mansion was now reached. 

It. had been imperfectly closed, and therefore it was an 
easy enough matter to push it open a little way and 
listen. 

The faint sound of voices and of receding footsteps 
struck upon their ears. 

“All’s well!” saiil Wild, with a chuckle. .“ They have 
not paused to make their way direct to that mysterious 
apartment.” 

“ And so you will follow ?” 

“Yes. Cast off your foolish fears ; the ro is ne need for 
terror—believe me there is not!” 

Mr. Noakes shook again. 

“In this large, darkplaco we could easily elude pursuit. 
I shall soou be able to form an idea whether my expecta¬ 
tions aro likely to be realised | if not, why, we will slip 
down the stairs at once, mount our horses and ride off.” 
“Why not now?” 

“ Do not try my patience too far ; be content to listen 
to my decision ! When we do lcavo this place, we shall bo 
toh i ihly safe j wo have stood long enough to be rested, 
and long enough to cause our pursuers to give up the 
chase ! Now come, and so soon as you make the least 
alarm I will run you through the heart with my sword j 
that’s the most silent mode of taking your life that lean 
think of!” 

Noakes shuddered as Wild added, fiercely: 

“And I will doit, Noakes—I will do it with as little 
hesitation or remorse as I should stick my spurs into a 
horse who refused obedience to the rein!” 

' Those words made a deep impression upon Mr. Noaices. 
There was no mistaking their import, and he knew his 
companion well enough to feel quite certain that he was 
i fully in earnest in what ho had just said. 

I Jonathan Wild now stepped forward upon tiptoe, and 
! made, an imperative gesture for Noakes to do tho same. 

, Rapidly and yet silently they made their way along tnc 
corridor and up the step3 to tho door of that strange, 
mysterious room. 

The sound of voices and of footsteps had now ceased. 
Suddenly, when they were within a few paces of the 
door, Jonathan stopped as though ho had been changed to 
stone. 

lie turned icy cold. 

, “ What is it?” whispered Noakes. 

'■> The lights!” ho replied. “ Curses on my folly, 1 for- j 


got that! Do you remember I lighted theee candles and 
never extinguished them?” 

“You did. I advised you to do so, but, as usual, you 
scorned what I said.” 

“ Ilush—no matter, there is no alarm at present, or we 
should hear more. Something unusual lias occurred to 
this strange uneaught band—something which absorbs all 
their thoughts, and prevents them from taking notico of , 
those circumstances which otherwise would not fail to 
attract the whole of their attention. Silence !” 

I Again Jonathan crept forward, and when next ho paused 
it was upon the threshold of that outer room adjoining 
the mysterious apartment. 

Now tho murmuring of voices again reached their 
ears. 

After waiting for a moment, Wild said: 

“ Come, all is well—there is no suspicion yet, they have 
not noticed anything strange. Quick—a discovery awaits 
us!” 

Either a carpet or some substance resembling it had 
been spread all over tho floor of this outor room, for as 
they walked across not the least sound followed their foot¬ 
steps. ' . *• . ! 

The door leading into tho inner chamber was standing 
ajar. 

A very feeble light came streaming through it. 

Trembling with expectation and curiosity, Jonathan 
Wild at lengh paused close to it, and then waited for an 
instant previous to making the attempt to obtain a glimpse 
oi tho interior. 

Hall-uttered words reached his ears, but from the man¬ 
ner in which they wero pronounced he imagined he was 
in no danger of discovery. 

Those within had, at present, no suspicion of the real 
state of affairs. 

Then ho ventured to peep round the edge of tho door 
into the inner room. 

A sight then met his gaze which for a time completely 
enchained his attention. 

Having been in the darkness ‘for so long, that vast, 
mysterious chamber seemed to his eyes to bo brilliantly 
lighted up. 

But in truth it was only illuminated by the feeble 
beams of four wax candles—the very four which he had 
lighted. 

The sight which he beheld was, in truth, a strange 
one, and certainly very different to what he had antici¬ 
pated. 

His conjectures regarding what tho strauge, heavy ob¬ 
ject covdd bo that the mysterious strangers were carrying 
were now completely set at rest. 

With their cloaks still mufHed closely about them and 
their folt hats pressed tightly over their heads, the new¬ 
comers were standing iu an irregular throng round the 
lower end of the table. 

Upon this the heavy object had been. 

It had been wrapped in a cloak, and when Jonathan 
first peeped into the room, one of the strangers was in 
the very act of throwing this cloak back. 

The lifeless body of a man was then disclosed. 

He was lying on his back on the large table. 

His dress was rich, and the many glittering ornaments 
upon it sent forth bright scintillations as they caught and 
reflected the rays of light from the candles overhead. 

“ A nobleman,” said Wild, to himself. “ I can tell that 
by his dress. What does it mean ?” 

That he was dead was perfectly certain. 

The features were white and piuehed. 

The limbs perfectly rigid. 

The eyes glassy, and the lower jaw had fallen. 

As the body was uncovered, so did thoso -Cfho stood 
around uncover their heads as though out of respect for 
the inanimate clay before them. • 

Then the ono who had thrown back the cloak took hold 
of the dead man’s hand. 

“ All hope of recovery is at an end,” ho said, iu deep, 
thrilling tone , “ he is dead—quite dead, and no human 
being has the power to restore him to life.” 

Several murmurs followed this announcement, and the 
cloaked strangers crowded more closely around tho body, 
as though they wished to take a closer glanco at it. 

“ Then tho murderers shall perish!” said another 
voice. 

“ They shall—they shall!” murmured the remainder. 
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" Wo can tell who has performed this deed, and they shall 
suffer, and' 60 shall those'who set them'on. Fur this wo 
\ will exact a deep and bitter vengeance !” 

“ Look your last on him. There, t hat will do. Now we 
will consult together as to what had best be done. Como 
this way.” 

The speaker drew the cloak over tho body, and then, 
with a slow and heavy tread, walked to the other end of 
the room .;?.>■ - 

The others followed and crowded closely around him, 

A whispered' consultation then took place,- of which 
Jonathan Wild was unable to overhear a single syllable. 

It was perfectly certain that these men, for some purposo 
best known to themselves, had chosen the empty house as 
a place in which to hold secret meetings. 

From the manner in which they had walked in a net made 
their wav to that particular apartment, it was palpable 
that they were familiar with tho place. 

' Jonathan would have given much had he been able to 
recognise the face of the dead man, but he was too far off 
to see anything distinctly, and, moreover, the strangers had 
kept close round it. t * 

That tho death of this man, whoever he might be, was 
felt to be a very serious thing by the whole, party there 
’ could Jnot be the least' doubt, :_and .it was unquestionably 
owing to the troubled state of’ their feelings when' they 
arrived' at the’ mansion that they' had not noticed the 
changed aspect of affairs! ■> r..*.w !. f '• r ‘ ■ ‘ a 

This was sufficiently proved, by the fact that they re¬ 
mained unconscious that the lights in the chandeliers wero 
! burning when they eutcred the council chamber, for such 
it appeared to be. 

An oath' of disappointment came to Jonathan Wild’s 
lips, and then, giving one parting glance at those who were 
consulting together in the distance, he turned away. 

_ All this while Mr. Noakes had stood closely by his 
Bide, but he had not dared to take on© peep. 

“ Will you look in ?” said Wild. “You can look if 
you wish it; but be quick, for I am going !” 

“ Going to leave the house P” 

“ Yes." 

“ Then I will follow you at once, no matter what is 
going on within. I don’t want to waste time by see¬ 
ing it.” 

“Ilush—don’t speak. Fortunately, those we have seen 
are at tho extremity of that large apartment. Follow mo 
silently!” 

Mi' Noakes was only too glad to obey. 

In a few moments afterwards the pair again found them¬ 
selves in tho neglected garden. 

“ Now for our horses!” cried Wild. “ The difficulty is 
to find them. When wo have done so we will ride off .” 

“ You will ? I can scarcely behove you are in earnest,” 
said Noakes. “ How is it you have so suddenly changed 
your mmd ?” 

“ I will explain all presently. Let us find tho horses. 
Curses on my foes! There was a time when such a. dis¬ 
covery as I have made to-night would bavo been worth a 
furtune to me. Now it is useless—quite useless!” 

And as he spoke, Jonathan gnashed his teeth with vexa- 
lion. 

“ Oh ! would that I was again in my old position ! But. 
no matter; even yet, although tho probabilities seem so 
slight, that time may corno again. If it does, let them all 
beware—beware!” 

“But tho horses!” broke in Mr. Noakes—“but the 
horses! Where are they ? I can’t see them !” 

He had not paid the least attention to what his com¬ 
panion had said. 


CHAPTER DLXXX. 

EDGWORTH I- - FINDS ANOTHER FRIEND IN THE PERSON 
OF HID LANDLADY OF THE INN. 

“ Find my friends and be happy,” murmured Edgworth 
Bess, repeating the words the waggoner 6pokc when he 
bade her farewell. “ Alas! I fear there is but little chance 
of the fulfilment of that wish 1 What shall I do now?” 

Now that the waggoner had gene, she had the room all 
to herself, but not fur long. 

Other men came in 

Rude, turbulent, noisy, and they terrified her exceed¬ 
ingly. 

The landlady, who was really a kind-hearted woman. 


noticed tho poor girl's distress, and asked her to step into 
the bar. 

Edgworth Bess willingly complied, for she wished to 
sit down somewhere so that she might have an oppor¬ 
tunity of arranging her scattered thoughts and deciding 
what was the best step for her to take. 

That Blueskin and Jack Sheppard, upon discovering 
her absenee, would immediately set out in search of her 
she felt. sure. 

In what direction they had gone, how far they were 
from London, she had no means of ascertaining. 

Nor could she in tho usual way make any inquiries after 
either of them, for it was vital to their safety that their 
identity should bo kept a seeret. 

At first it had been her intention to make her way to 
tlie house in Westminster where they had been lodging, 
but a very little reflection convinced her that this would 
he a very foolich and injudicious step indeed. > f. 

In the first plaee, Wild junior and his associate had 
evidently reached London before her. • - ■ , 

First of all they would surely make their way to the 
lodging-house inthe belief that she would fly there.' > 

“No, no,” she murmured— “ I dare..not—must not. go 
there, nor even .send. That dreadful man is.beyqnd doubt 
waiting there in anticipation of my arrival. Asjsoon a-il 
presented inyself I should he made prisoner, ami if'so, I 
should never be allowed another elianec of making my 
eseape!” * » • • *• ■ 

There was also the suspicion—n.iv, almost the cer¬ 
tainty—that the landlady of this house was an accom¬ 
plice of Wild junior's. 

At any rate, Edgworth Bess felt certain that die could 
not believo anything this woman might say. 

And so the more she pondered tho more difficult did 
her position beoomo. 

She tried in vain to hit upon some plan by which she 
could rejoin her faithful friends. 

She greatly felt the need of some kind, sympathising 
friend, to whom she could confide all her troubles, and 
upon whose advice she could rely. 

But the moro she thought of the complications of her 
position, the more bowildered did her brain become. 

Gradually she felt she was working herself up to a high 
pitch of intense nervous excitement, that would go far to 
incapacitate her for doing anything. 

The only conclusion that she could arrive at was, that 
she would request tho landlady of the public-house to 
allow her to stay there during tho day. 

It was now early in the morning,—that is to say, busi¬ 
ness in London had not long commenced. 

At nightfall, she intended to steal forth, and, favoured 
by the darkness, commenco her search for her two 
friends. 

.Surely,*’ slm exclaimed, “when every object is 
wrapped in darkness, I shall be in less danger of discovery 
by Wild and his accomplices. Those who would detect 
mo in a moment by daylight would pass mo by unnoticed 
and unsuspected in tlm night.” 

Tbo more she refleeted upon this decision, the more in¬ 
clined she felt to adopt it. 

Tho only question was, would the landlady allow hei 
to remain ? 

Sho had no money to offer in return, and it was doubt¬ 
ful whether the friendship and good feeling she had foi 
the waggoner would extend to a penniless friend he 
might bring in with him. 

Edgworth Bess trembled as she thought that tho land¬ 
lady might insist upon her quitting the house there and 
then. 

If so, what was she to do ? Where was she to turn ? 
Where was she to hide herself from her pertinacious 
foe ? 

A refusal, however, would be more endurable than her 
present state of suspense, and therefore she resolved to 
put the question to tho landlady as soon as slio returned. 

The poor girl had not long to wait. 

“Can you—will you,” she said, fixing her eyes appeal¬ 
ingly upon the woman’s countenance—“ will you let ino 
Stay here for a little while longer—say till evening ? 1 

will not trouble you for anything mure than leave to sit 
in this room, or in some other where I eannot bo seen, 
and where I shall be of no trouble to you.” 

“Certainly I will,” said the landlady. “Do you think 
I’m a bore constructor ?” 
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This was an unanswerable question, but Edgworth 
Bess understood that her appeal was granted, and was 
profuse in her thanks accordingly. 

Probably the landlady meant “boa constrictor,” and 
was impressed with the idea that that particular kind of 
serpent was dead to sympathy and kindness more than 
any other. 

“ Never mind, my girl—never mind ! Don’t be thank¬ 
ing me in suck a way 4»>r such a trifling matter ! _ Why, 
I'd do tea times as much for anyone that was a friend of 
his. Why, we’re quite good friends, and have been for 
many a year; aiul I shouldn’t wonder if wo didn’t be¬ 
come better acquainted yet.” 

The landlady gave a peculiar smile as she spoke. 

“You shall not sit here,” she continued. “ The room 
is a public one, and several people frequently drop in. 
Look ! Oomo this way! Here’s my best, private par¬ 
lour; and you’re welcome to sit there, aud stay in it, and 
have what you like to eat and drink as long as you 
like.” 

The landlady opened a door, and ushered Edgworth 
Bess into a small and plainly-furnished apartment. 

There was an air of intense neatness over the whole, 
however; and, to the poor girl who had known so little of 
the comforts of life, that parlour seemed almost like 
luxury. 

“ I wish I could stay and talk with you for awhile,” 
said the landlady, “ and cheer your spirits up ; but I can’t 
just at present, because this is the busiest part of the day. 
Presently, however, 1 shall he less engaged, and then I 
will come in again. However, in the meanwhile you 
may, perhaps, be able to amuse yourself with some of 
these books.” 

The landlady pointed to a shelf containing about half a 
dozen volumes. 

“ They belonged to my dear departed. 1 keep them in 
remembrance of him. Ah, dear me, how fond lie was of 
these books, to lie sure ! He would sit poring over them 
from morning till night. He was a wonderful reader, and 
I do believe it was that that killed him !” 

“ Killed him !” exclaimed Edgworth Bess, in snrpriso. 

“Yes, killed him; for he used to coma down in a 
morning, aud, after ho had had his breakfast, he would 
draw a flagon of the oldest and strongest ale in the 
cellar, light his pipe, sit down in his chair, and read one 
of those books ; and there he would stay all day.” 

“ Can yon read ?” asked Edgworth Bess. 

“ No, not I!” replied the landlady, with some disdain. 
“ I don’t want to know how; but as yon’ro young, I 
suppose you have been taught to read r” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“ Well, then, I daresay you will he able toamuse your¬ 
self. They’re wonderful books.” 

“ And yet you have never read them.” 

“ No ; hut my dear departed used to read them to me— 
that is, whenever I’d listen to such lies and rubbish ! Ills 
head was quite full of it. Why, look here, miss, this is a 
vollum ho was uncommon fond of.” 

The landlady took down from the shelf a hook that, 
whatever might be its intrinsic merit, had a very unpre¬ 
possessing appearance. 

The covers were torn off, the back was in a very bat¬ 
tered condition and presented numberless threads to view, 
while every page was dogeared, thumbstained, end in 
many places marked with beer and other strong drinks. 

The margins in many places had Deen torn away, pro¬ 
bably to save the landlord the trouble of reaching a proper 
spill to light his pipe. 

“ It isn’t much to look at, miss, is it ?” said the landlady. 
“It’s no beauty; hut, lor! it wouldn’t do to judge by ap¬ 
pearances in this world ; if we did, why that hook would 
I e passed over unnoticed or put on to a fire. It doesn't 
look lit for anything else, docs it?” 

Edgworth Boss was fain to admit that the landlady was 
right.^ 

"Well, then, miss, I can assure you that I have heard 
my dear departed declare over and over again that that 
was the very last, hook that ever he had read, the last of 
all ho had got, and ho was so fond of it he used to read it 
so often that he could almost say it off by heart ” 

“ And did he ever read it to you ? ’ 

“ Oh yes, many a time, hilt I never could hear to listen 
to it; there was ghosts .and spectres, and fighting, and 
blimited castles, aud mc-u in armour, and I don’t know 
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what in it—quite enough to frighten any reasonable 
being to death ; but for all that it may amuse you. Hero, 
stop—take it. I am called ; I’ll run in again presently." 

A sharp knocking on the bar counter, showing that 
some customer was impatient to bo served, made the land¬ 
lady put down the hook with great haste and run out. 

The description that had been given of the work was by 
no means an enticing one, and yet Edgworth Bess felt 
very curious about it. 

There must have been something in the volume of an 
entertaining character she was convinced, or the landlord 
would never have devoted so much time to the perusal 
of it. 

Despite the uninviting natm'e of its appearance, Edg¬ 
worth Bess sat down near the table and drew the volume 
towards tier. 

The title-page and some preliminary leaves had been 
torn away ; doubtless there was nothing very entertaining 
in them, and the landlord had thought ho could not find 
a better use for them than to light his pipe with. 

Therefore the first page of the book was before her, and 
although she turned it over and opened it in many places 
she was unable to discover what it was called. 

This, however, was a point of minor importance, and 
so slio began to read. 

As soon as she had turned over the first few pages she 
began to feel a deep aud strong interest in the incidents. 

Ere long she became totally unconscious of all surround¬ 
ing objects, and for a time she forgot her troubles and 
perplexities as completely as though she had been 
wrapped in deep, dreamless slumber. 

It was a story of an age that was even, then, so long 
gone by as almost forgotten. 

It was a story of a far-off and foreign land—the land 
above all others of chivalry and romance, and as she 
perused the glowing accounts of martial deeds she felt the 
blood tingling in her veins, and when the sufferings of some 
of the personages of the story were dwelt upon, tears rose 
quickly and thickly to her eyes, for then she was reminded 
other own unhappiness. 

Then, again, as she perused these incidents of a wild 
exciting, supernatural character, she drew her breath in 
short and fitful inspirations, while her eyes became 
fixed upon the paga. 

Time passed by. but she heeded not its flight. 

The story begun abruptly, and in the following words. 

CHAPTER DLXXXI. 

EDliWO Ill'll BESS BECOMES DEEPLY INTERESTED IN 
THE STRANGE STORY OF OLDEN TIMES. 

“ It was on a cold and stormy December evening, in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, and not long after 
that fortunate period when Peter, surnamed the cruel, was 
cutoff from that, life which he Lad stained with blon bhed, 
and rapine, and oppression, that a stranger enfered a 
village situated on the banks of the Tagus, near to the 
eastern extremity of the kingdom of Castile, in Spain. 

“Ho was old, and, though withered, of gigantic stature. 

“ His large, snow-white beard streamed in the fleeting 
wind. 

“A grey coat, of black baize, was buckled with a 
leathern belt about his loins. 

“ lie had on his feet sandals instead of shoes, and on his 
hack lie carried a large liarp; while a long staff, orna¬ 
mented on the top with a cross, sustained his wearied 
steps. 

“ He stopped at the door of the first neat-looking cottage 
that presented itself, and asked whether they would grant 
him lodging for a night. 

“ He was answered in the affirmative, and requested to 
walk in. 

“ Being seated, at the desire of the people of the house, he 
told them that he wanted not only lodging for the night, 
hut food also ; and apprised them at the same time that he 
had nothing to offer them in return hut his prayers and a 
tune upon his liarp. 

“ 1 Your prayers are earnestly desired,’ replied a young 
man; ‘but other return we shall not nor should we 
aec. pt. Even your harp, whatever delight it might afford 
us, shall remain untouched if offered in way of compensa¬ 
tion for any little accommodation our poor hut can bestow.’ 

“ A feebio suffusion of red bespeaking something more 
than gratitude overspread the aged face of t he pilgrim. 
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“lie laid his hands upon his breast and bowed his head 
in acknowledgment, then sighed and said, while his words 
seemed struggling for a passage: 

“ 1 He that inspires your heart, good youth, with the true 
spirit of beneficence Mull givo you tlio reward for it!’ 

“ The table M-as then spread with the best provisions 
which the cottage afforded, and the whole family, consist¬ 
ing of the young man already mentioned, his wife, fen old 
man his father, an l his children, sat down u’ith the 
stranger to a frugal but wholesome supper. 

“ A pitcher of tolerable wine, concluded the repast., tne 
young man earnestly pressing the old guest to drink. 

“ The enlivening notes of hospitality, and the unaffected 
cheerfulness and good-nature of the cottagers, insensibly 
relaxed the austerity of the old pilgrim and warmed him 
into conversation. 

“lie listened with pleasuro to the simplo details of rustic 
enjoyment and the artless acknowledgments of domestic 
bliss. 

“At length he spoke. 

“ 1 Happy,’ ho said—‘ most happy is thy lot, if there be 
happiness found on earth, and you have the M'isdom to 
understand it. You have greater riches than aro to be 
found in the palaces of princes or the stately homes of the 
affluent. I remember the time, indeed, when the castle of 
a nobleman or the arm of a knight was a never-failing re- 
fugo for distress, in whatever garb distress appeared; and 
when the proud turrets of the nobility burst upon the sight 
of the oppressed or unfortunate like the first beams of the 
orient sun on the eye of the night-strayed traveller, cheer¬ 
ing, and enlivening, and diffusing hope and joy. Then 
itigned over this happy country Alphonso the wise, the 
valiant and the good ; bat now, at every gate, savage iu- 
bospitality, with stern denial, madly opposes the entrance 
of the poor, ar.d chills the woevorn heart of misery, but 
crouches and basely bends the servile knee of respect to 
the pampered knave of fortune. From such, let ray steps 
be turned for ever.’ 

“ ‘ Ah, father!’ interim ad the young man. : Pardon 
the presumption of yo ,hful zeal, which thus ventures to 
break in on your discourse! But little should T merit your 
good opinion if 1 suffered you uniiiformod to say that now 
which to-morrow’s setting sun should see you :etract. To¬ 
morrow you shall see a man-’ 

“ ‘ What man ?’ interrupted the pilgrim, warmly. 

“ ‘ The husband of the uudow, the father of the orphan, 
the never-failing resource of distress—humble, though 
Wealthy—gentle, though valiant.’ 

“ ‘ Young man, your youthful heart, impressed with some 
partial act of generosity—some unimportant benefit, ren¬ 
dered, perhaps, in a moment of capricious virtue.—over¬ 
flows with a gratitude udiich blinds you—a gratitude 
which speaks more for you than for the object of it. 
Generous yourself, you overrate the favours conferred 
upon you by ethers. This is an error, but, I confess, an 
amiable one, and no uncertain pledge of a worthy heart. 
But who is this man—this very singular character of 
whom you speak ?’ 

“ Here every mouth involuntarily opened, and at the 
same instant pronounced: 

“ ‘Don Isidore!’ 

“ 4 Don Isidore ? Who—wliat Don Isidore ?’ impatiently 
inquired the pilgrim. 

“ ‘Don Isidore de Haro,’ returned the host. 

“ ‘Don Isidore de Haro ? Good Heavens! Young man, 
recollect yourself—say what Don Isidoro de Haro 1 Is ho 
a native of this country, or how long lias ho lived in 
it?’ 

“ * As to his native country, I cannot say anything with 
certainty,’ returned tho young man. ‘ but I believe lie is 
a Castilian by birth. He has been here but a short time, 
vet in that short time has gained the affections of all ranks 
of people.’ 

“At this point the old man of the cottage tock ’ip tho 
account. 

‘“It is only two year?,’ he said, '-since Don Isidore 
came here to take possession of the castle and estate of 
CAuerro. which lie honourably obtained from the affection 
of our good King, as a reward for his services. Where he 
came from 1 know not, but I have heard that ho was all 
his life before in the wars.’ 

“ The pilgrim rose suddenly from his seat, took two or 
three hasty strides across the room, sighed bitterly, then 
again seating himself down, seemed wrapped in medita¬ 


tions, while the whole family, struck with astonishment 
at his evident perturbation, remained silent. 

At length, somewhat recovering himself, he said : 

“ ‘ Pardon, good people, the emotions occasioned by the 
sudden recollection of some passages of a life strangely 
chequered with the vicissitudes of fortune •, but this Don 
Isidore de Haro is, then, a good man, you say. Though 
rich, is he married ?’ 

“ ‘ Ho was married, but his lady had been dead some 
time before his coming here, nis domestics say that sor¬ 
row for her death lias driven him to this retired life. His 
grief seems unaltered and undiminished by time, though 
it is said that ho was at first quite serene and calm under 
it.’ 

“ ‘ Has lie no children ?’ 

“ ‘ Yes—two. Tho young gentleman named Alphonso, 
his eldest, is now about fourteen years of ago.’ 

“ 1 Alphonso ? Has he indeed a son named Alphonso ?’ 

“ ‘ Ho lias—the noblest youth that lives. I have the 
houour to bo employed by Don Isidoro as one of his in¬ 
structors,’ 

“ ‘ Then you aro a scholar ?’ 

“ 1 Thank Providence, I am not entirely ignorant of 
letters; but by no means such a scholar as to instruct that 
young gentleman in letters. Father Thomas, who lives 
at the castle, does that, but I teach and practise him in 
some athletic exercises, for you must know that there 
is not one acquirement necessary to a soldier or becoming 
a gentleman in which he is not instructed, nor is there a 
youth of some years older than him in the country that 
can equal him at any of them ; besides, he is reckoned a 
most accomplished scholar for his ago; and, as to his per¬ 
son, you will judge of that M’hcn you see it. I will not pre¬ 
tend to describe it.’ 

“ ‘ Donna I bells, the daughter,’ ho continued, ‘ is 
about eight years old, they say, but ha3 been ever since 
h“"' other’s death with the sioier of Don Isidore, who is 
married to a nobleman in the Court of Portugal, and it is 
said by the domestics that slio is a child of unequalled 
beauty, and that as Don Alphonso shows in every motion 
the spirit and figure of Don Isidore, so Donua Isabella 
every day discloses more and more the delicate lustre of 
beauty and excellent temper of her deceased mother.’ 

“ ‘ Don Isidore, then, must be happy,’ cried the pil¬ 
grim. ‘Blessed with n'ealtli, power, children such as you 
describe, and, above all, with the well-merited affections 
of his vassals and dependants, he must approach as near 
to happiness as tho stato of mortality will allow.’ 

“ ‘ Some say not,’ replied the peasant. ‘ Those who 
have the constant opportunity of observing him remark 
that he labours under some hidden melancholy; indeed, 
all allou' that he has never been tbe same since the death 
of his lady ; and were it r.ot for the amusement he finds 
in the instruction of his son, the employment of his mind 
in contriving and executing acts of beneficence, and in 
the conversation of tho good Father Thomas, it is thought 
that ho must sink beneath tho M'eight of his afflictions. 
Indeed, Father Thomas is a most excellent man, for, be¬ 
sides his extraordinary piety, he is extremely charitable, 
and as a preacher and pastor is unequalled. But to¬ 
morrow you will see them all. Don Isidore will expect 
you. No one, whatever his condition may be, passes 
without calling at the castle, and it is a part of Alphonso’s 
business to watch lest they should accidentally pass by, 
and to bring them homo with him, from whence they 
generally cany away a good supply of clothes and food. 
Now, I doubt not that, while wo are indulging ourselves 
here with the onjoyment of your company, wo may run 
the hazard of disobliging Don Isidore by not having con¬ 
ducted you to him at first.’ 

“ Little more passed that night. 

“ The fatigues of the day called upon tho old stranger to 
retire to his room, and tho cottagers were by timely repose 
to prepaio for the labours of tho ensuing day. 


CHAPTER DLXXXII. 

EDGWOKTII BESS CONTINUES T1IE PERUSAL OF TIIE STRANGE 
STORY OF OLDEN TIME. 

“ Next morning-the pilgrim, after having bestowed on bis 
hosts a hearty benediction and bis thanks for their hos¬ 
pitable shelter, took his leave and proceeded on his way 
towards tho castle of Querro. 
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“ It was little more than a quarter of a league from the 
lottage t<* the avenue, am! an ho walked very slowly, 
deep)-, immersed in thought, the day was advanced when 
he got to the gate of it. 

“Here, seeing that the mansion was at a distance little 
diort of that which he had already come, he sat himself 
down upon a large stone bench, in order to vest himself, 
and discuss at leisure tho variety of subjects which 
occupied his thoughts upon the discourse of the preceding 
night. 

“ He had not seated himself long before ho perceived a 
number of boys running towards him with tho speed of a 
i flock of frightened deer. 

“ One outstripped the rest, and leaving them far behind, 1 
reached the stranger before ho had time to form a conjec¬ 
ture upon the nobility of his appearance. 

“ If the old man was surprised at the swiftness of his 
pace, he was astonished at his personal appearance., and 
still more at his address. 

“ The full, muscular form of his limbs, and the large size 
of his hones, with a stature gigantic for his age, gave a 
proportionate share of strength. 

“ His face, in which manly fire, dignity, and sensibility 
were blended, glowed with the colours of health and exer¬ 
cise, while mi air, at once majestic and insinuating, dif¬ 
fused a charm over the whole that operated like a spell 
upon tho beholder. 

“ Addressing the old man with a mixture of respect, 
admiration, and pity, he said: 

“ ‘ I hope, senor, you have not been long sitting in this 
place so unworthy your reverend appearance and years! 
Should it be so, I shall have to accuse myself of an unpar¬ 
donable neglect, for which I should certainly receive a 
severe reproof from Don Isidore. Do, senor, get up. I 
will lead you to a place where you shall refresh yourself 
with food' and repose, and where you will meet with a 
hearty reception. Here!’ 

*■ He reached forth liis hand to the pilgrim, who, grasp¬ 
ing it in a mixed eestacy of transport and amazement, 
snatched it hastily to his lips, and bedewed it with tears of 
affection. 

“ His utterance was choked in a tumult of feeling, 
and he walked slowly along, his young guide holding 
him by one of his fingers, which ho had caught in his 
rapture, and still retained with a firm grasp ; while tho 
other boys, who had come up one after tho other, sur¬ 
rounded them, gazing'alternately at tho beard, the dress, 
and harp which hung at tho back of tho pilgrim. 

“,1s Don Isidore at tho castle P” inquired tho old man, 
as they proceeded. * 

“ ‘ No, senor ; ho has been abroad for some days ; bu* 
all tho servants have directions to obey punctually my 
orders in my father’s absence; and you shall bo well 
treated, although he is not at home. To bo sure, ho will 
be greatly delighted on his return, which is now hourly 
expected, to find you here, for nothing gives him so much 
pleasure as the eompauy of strangers. At the furthest, 
he will certainly be haok to-morrow. In the meantime, 
whenever my talk wearies you, Father Thomas will keep 
you in conversation more entertaining, as well as more 
snitablo to the gravity of your years.’ 

“ At length they arrived at the gate of the castle. 

“ On its being opened, tho stranger was surprised to find 
himself sainted with as much respect as if ho had been 
a prince by the keeper, who emphatically pronounced : 

“ ‘ Welcome, strauger, whoever thou art—welcome to 
the Castle of Querro !’ 

“ The old man felt sensations to which he had long 
been a strauger. 

“ As they passod through the court-yard they wore 
accosted by a servant, who said : 

“ ‘Don Alphonso, the liorsos are ready !’ 

“ ‘ Very good, Pierot,’ replied the youth, ‘ I will but 
introduce this stranger to Father Thomas and attend 
directly.’ 

Upon which tho pilgrim, tnruiugtohis young friend, 
said: 

“ ‘ Do not, I pray, allow mo to be the means of detain¬ 
ing you from your pleasures ! Though the days of youth 
are past with mo, I well remember the paiufulnoss of 
restraint, and I already feel too great an interest in your 
heart to run tho hazard of losing any share of it by tax¬ 
ing your kindness too severely 1 

' indood,’ returned tho youth, ‘ the delight I feel in 


attending you would inoro than compensate for the loss of 
any pleasure. The servant who just now spoke came to 
call me to my riding-master,—riding is part of my daily 
exercise, but attending you is a duty much more material 
in itself, and much more productive of pleasure to 
me.’ 

“Having brought liis guest into the house, Alphonso led 
him into the great hall, placed him in the chair, and gave 
orders that immediate preparation should be made for his 
accommodation and refreshment, and sent also for Father 
Thomas. 

“ Upou the entrance of the latter, Alphonso sprang 
across the hall, took lym by the hand, and led him over to 
the old man, who immediately rose, bent his aged knees, 
and besought his blessing, which the old man bestowed 
upon him, raising him at tho same time from the ground 
and replacing him in the great chair. 

“Father Thomas then seated himself, and, having sur¬ 
veyed tho stranger with an earnest and scrutinising eye, 
sighed and pressed the hand of Alphonso with a warmth 
expressivo of approbation. 

“Then, addressing himself to tho aged pilgrim, he 
said : 

“ ‘ Have you travelled far this morning, senor ?’ 

“ 4 Only from the adjoining village,’ returned the old 
man, ‘where I was treated with a cheerfulness and hospi¬ 
tality that would charm tho stubborn heart of misan¬ 
thropy itself, by a young man, who said, if I am not 
mistaken, that he was one of this young gentleman’s pre¬ 
ceptors.’ 

“‘It is Juanico!’ cried Alphonso, in rapture. ‘If 
Juanico was able, he would be as generous as the first 
nobleman in Spain’ 

“Alphonso left the stranger and Father Thomas in dis¬ 
course, while lie attended to his duty iu the menage. 
When that was despatched, he impatiently returned, and 
found he had finished his breakfast. 

“ Ho employed the whole day in showing Lim the gar¬ 
dens, woods, vineyards, and castle. 

“ The avinonrv particularly attracted the old man’s at¬ 
tention. Ho looked with an eye of skilful curiosity at 
every part. 

“ ‘Do you not wish,’ he said to Alphonso, ‘ to be able 
to wear those ?’ 

“ ‘ I do very much,’ returned the youth ; ‘ nay, I am 
pretty sure that I am able even now, for I can ruu with 
thestoutost youth yon saw with me on my back against 
Jupsieo, who entertained you iu the village, and I am 
sure the lad I carry is twieo as heavy as one of theso.’ 

“ ‘ Then why do you not try ?’ 

“ ‘ I am afraid,’ replied Alphonso, ‘ that Don Isidore 
would suspect mo of vanity, and I know there is noth¬ 
ing lie hates so much as that.’ 

'“I\Iy noble child,’oried the pilgrim, ‘modesty like 
yours should not go unrewarded, and if Don Isidore will 
deign to pay any attention to a poor man like myself, 
you shall on his return have a trial.’ 

“ ‘ Ah, sir,’ returned Alphonso, ‘ my father regards the 
poor as much as the rich, when he finds them honoat 
and bravo. Hut surely you are not a poor man ! I take 
you to be a very rich man !’ 

“An indescribable sensation thrilled to tho pilgrim’s 
heart. 

_ “ He seized Alphonso in his arms, held him for some 
time clasped iu his embrace, and wept. 

“ Alphonso wept too. Why, he could not tell; hia 
young heart was agitated with unacoustomed sensations 
of delight, and he smiled through his tears. The lustre 
of natural majesty broko through the sable weeds that 
veiled it, and tho dignified mind of the youth, in esti¬ 
mating the worth of his fellow-creature, laid no account 
on that of hia clothed. 

“ Next morning, while Alphonso and liis new friend 
were engaged in tho armoury, the trampling of horses 
announced the arrival of Don Isidore. 

“ Father Thomas met, and retired with him into lna 
closet. 

“ As soon as permission was granted him, Alphonso 
flew to embrace his father. 

“ When the mutual manifestations of aifoetion were 
over, Alphonso announced the presence of tlio pilgrim 
in the castle. 

“ ‘ I have boen told all by Father Thomas, replied Don 
Isidore. ‘ I entirely approve of your behavicnr to him. 
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and thank you for so very honourably representing me in 
my absence. 1 am the more pleased with your attention 
to him because he is so very poor a man.’ 

“‘Poor?’ repeated Alphonso. ‘Surely, father, you 
mistake ? Ho is not poor. I never saw a grander man in 
my lifo!’ 

“ ‘Do not depreciate your own charity,’ replied Father 
Thomas. ‘You cannot hut liavo observed the extreme 
poverty of his dress?’ 

“‘His dress? No, indeed!’ said Alphonso. ‘I took 
no notice of his dress! ff it he poor, as you say, 1 am 
euve I am sorry for it, for 1 cannot help loving him.’ 

*' Then, turning to Don Isidore, he added : 

“ ‘ I respect him as much—almost as much—as yourself. 

Then he has such a commanding air, and lm talks so 
grandly of war, and honour, and courage, and annum, 
that I am sure he. would delight you P 

“ ‘ What Alphonso says is not without foundation,’ ob¬ 
served Father Thomas. 

Now 126 .—Blues kin. 


“ ‘ Wc-11, then,' said Don F !org| ‘tell your ft i lid that 
1 kiss his hands, and .shall be glad to see lum by-aud-by 
in the great hall.’ 

“‘Ho is there now,’ said Alphoiis®.— - f can hi ar the 
sound of his harp.’ 

“ ‘ Then Ft u i go t• > bim.’ 

“ Upon entering the hall, the old man rose, and, with a 
deportment majestic beyond expression, sainted Don 
Isidore, who, on his part, received him not with I hut arro¬ 
gant. affectation of humility which mortifies more than 
any otln r exercise of pride, hut with that unfeigned con¬ 
descension which made' every benefit, lie conferred valued 
less lor the magnitude of the gift than the truthfulness 
of the giver. 

“In truth, ho felt in the present case a veneration, if not 
awe, imposed upon him by tlie figure before Dim. 

“‘I will not,’ said the old man, ‘ do so much injustice 
to the eharaeter of Don Isidore do Haro as to suppose 
that tho footing on which he timid a person ot my 
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humble appearance in his castle will subject Don Alphonso “ A( length, with difficulty mastering the tumult within 
to the imputation of rashness, or me to the censure of for- him, he said : 

ward intrusion. Don Isidore may be Sure that the kind- “ 1 Ah. sire, am I mistaken, or do I behold—do I see the 

ness of the youth, flattering though it was, should not once beloved, and ever-revered—the glorious ’’ 

have been accepted, had not universal report persuaded “* Unfortunate Baron do Iiayo !’ 

me that it would have been approved of by his father.’ “ Don Isidore had harvly strength sufficient to rise and 

“ ‘ Venerable senor,’ returned Don Isidore, 1 1 hope yon throw his arms at out the Baron’s neck, 
will find that your opinion, and the report which gives it “At length, hts great heart finding vent, he exclaimed : 

birth are not entirely misplaced. My boy, whose whole “How—-how is this? Alas—alas! Do 1 live to seo 

life has been one continual series of acts the most grateful this day ?--the great Baron do Eayo—the glorious and the 
to my feelings, has never done one of moro satisfaction to good—the plume oi science—the thunderbolt of war? 
me than procuring me tbo honour of your company. 1 Do I live to see him thus?—do 1 live to see my first 
am not,’ he continued, ‘a man of much ceremony, and friend—my early director—he whose instructions and 
shall therefore only tell you that my guests are to all in- example first called my youthful spirit forth—pointed out 
tents of hospitality masters of this castle, and 1 hog that the path to glory, and led the way to deeds of piety and 
you will consider yourself so. Do me the favour to take virtue—divested of his honours and distinctions, travelling 
your seat, and I will again wait upon you as soon as I unattended—unconnected—like a minstrel through the 
have given some necessary orders.’ country ? Why—why is this ? Penance it cannot be. for 

“ When Don Isidore retired to his apartment he could your soul was as incapable of guilt, as thy spirit of dis¬ 
not help reflecting on the extraordinary appearance of the honour! So then, my friend—my parent—how conies 
stranger. this to pass ? And why is this transport which I feel at 

“ Pilgrims and itinerant bards he had often seen, but j thus finding you restored, as it were, from the dead, 


never one that at all resembled this, in whom lie imagined 
he could distinguish remains of the warrior, and the de¬ 
faced niins of the man of dignity. 

“ That he was of a rank Ur above his present seeming 
he had nut the smallest doubt. 

“But what that rank had been, or how he had fallen 
from it, he could not conceive, and feared to inquire. 

“ Even conjecture was lost in the wide field of calami¬ 
tous events. 

“While he was immersed in this confusion of thoughts, I 
Alphonso entered. 

1 ‘ There is something, my child,’ said Don Isidore, 
‘in this old veteran’s manner which exacts more 
than common respect, and bespeaks him of superior rank, 
though fallen. I confess an invincible curiosity to know 
who and what lie is, but as the recollection of such things 
must be painful, 1 will rather content myself with ignor¬ 
ance of the matter, than indulge my curiosity at the risk 
of giving a single pang to his aged heart. I will there¬ 
fore be silent on the subject, unless be chooses of his own 
accord to disclose himself to me. At all events, the great 
hall is a place where the difficulty he may have to be com¬ 
municative must he increased by the frequent entrance of 
servants. Therefore I wish you to iuform him that I 
■shall be obliged to him for his company in my closet. It 
is no idle curiosity which I feel, but an anxious desire to 
heal, if possible, the wounds that fortune may have in¬ 
flicted on him.’ 

“ Alphonso quickly returned with the old pilgrim. 

“ Don Isidore was surprised at perceiving that he had 
brought his harp with him. 

“ Being seated at the desire of Don Isidore, he pro¬ 
ceeded, without a word, to tune his harp, while his face 
exhibited marks of strong emotions, and seemed pregnant 
with extraordinary events. 

“ Don Isidore wouhlFnot break in upon him. 

“ After a short prelude, he began to play, accompanying 
it with his voice. 

“ Melancholy set her stamp on every note he sang. 

“Don Isidore, who heedftilly attended to catch from 
his verses a clue to his woes, was for a time all ear. 

“ lie sung of fortune and fame, and rank, of friends, of 
children lost, and of the miseries of an unconnected, iso¬ 
lated existence here. 

“ Then he sung of war, till his harp, seeming to catch 
the enthusiasm of its master, struck such martial founds 
as roused the blood of Don Isidore, and filled the young 
Alphonso with an ardour he was before a stranger to. 

Hence he skilfully turned to the happy state of Don 
Isidore, whose armour bung up at once a monument of its 
owner’s former prowess, and present peaceful honours, 
and a lesson of emulation to the rising spirit of his 
son. 

“ At this point Don Isidore fixed his eyes upon the old 
pilgrim, whose fact', glowing with the awakened enthu¬ 
siasm of his spirit, hi allied with the glories of the war¬ 
rior and of the bard. 

“ In mute amazement lie for awhile gazed, tracing the 
lineaments of a countenance familiar to him, yet un¬ 
known. 

“Thrice he essayed to speak, lent, lost in surmise, as¬ 
tonishment, and doubt, as often faltered. 


equipoised by the anguish of seeing you thus fallen ? 
Say, too, what of Gonzalvo, the companion of my youth¬ 
ful days ?’ 

“All this while Alphonso stood gazing from one to the 
other in mute surprise. 

“ ‘ Don Isidore,’ said the baron, * whatever my griefs 
may be, I have yet room left in my bosom for a largo 
portion of joy to see you ouce more, and to see you so 
happy.’ 

“ Here Don Isidore shook his head. 

“‘I say again happy,’ continued the Baron. ‘The 
human, prone to discontent, will, if it lack real cause of 
misery, forge for itself stings and arrows out of the best 
benefits of life. You have bad your afflictions, and I 
have bad some conception of them; but by the time you 
have heard my tale, you will allow that all the sorrows 
you have suffered were joys compared to mine, But as 
for your son, let him go—iet him leave us together. His 
heart, unused to aught but happiness, shrinks at the bare 
suggestion c f our woes. Let us spare a recital which 
would only shock his gentle nature, and serve no purpose 
of instruction or utility.’ 

“In compliance with this request, Alphonso took his 
leave ; and as soon as ho was gone, the baron said: 

“‘It is an old observation, conceived in wisdom, and 
founded on experience, that wherever there is flattery, 
there is a fool and a knave in the case. I, for my part, 
think better of both of us than to offer flattery, or to ex¬ 
pect it to be received. I shall therefore frankly declare 
that in that youth who has now left us Don Isidore pos¬ 
sesses a treasure more than equivalent for all the losses of 
his life. Why it is I know not; hut it is certainly a truth 
that, from tho instant 1 beheld him I felt myself so tied to 
him by the strongest cords of affection that to separate 
him from me would he to tear every ligament of my heart 
asunder. But I delay my promised history, and much I 
fear that the pain some passages of it cannot fail to give 
you will be but poorly requited by the gratification of 
your curiosity' ( 

CHAPTER DLXXXII1. \ 

EDO WORTH BESS FINDS THE STRANGE STONY INCREASE IN j 
EXCITEMENT AND INTEREST. | 

“ ‘ Alphonso, Baron de JIayo, as you well know, was of no 
mean distinction. Ilis castlo was as strong, bis wealth as I 
great, liis ratals as numerous as any of his peers in the j 
kingdom of Castile. His renown in war, and favour with j 
Ins prince, not loss the topic of admiration with the nation 
at large than the subject of envy of his enemies. 

“‘His fortunes seemed founded on a rock, and his 
honours and dome tic circumstances to bid dofianco to tbo 
storms of adversity. 

“ ‘ Such they were when last we parted. 

“‘Heaven had spared me one daughter, the only re¬ 
maining child of a numerous progeny. The rest followed 
their mother to the grave ere they had passed the years of j 
infancy. 

“ ‘ This and more you already know, but as it makes a j 
link in the great chain of events I propose to relate, I 
choose to bo circumstantial, even though it should render 
me tedious 
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“ ‘ In the possession of that daughter I buried the re¬ 
membrance of all my losses, and having no son, and being 
determined never to marry again, 1 adopted the son of my 
sister, the young Henry Gonzalvo, reared him as my own, 
and hoped by my inlluenco with the King to get the title 
and honours of the old house of ltayo entailed upon 
him. And as at this time your father—a younger brother 
of a respectable, branch of our house—bespoke my patron¬ 
age for you, I took you to my castle, and, fancying that 
I saw in you the dawnings of future greatness, determined 
to train you early up to arms. Your progress and hu- 
folding powers justified my hopes ; nor can I recollect 
many passages of my lifo that pleased me more than be¬ 
holding in the brotherly contests of emulation between 
you and my Henry. The victory hung now on this side, 
now on that, till both were exhausted ; for so perfect was 
the equality between you at the close of ten years—which 
you continued together under my eye—that it remained 
doubtful which excelled in vigour, dexterity, aud martial 
ardour, or which in tenderness, fidelity, and mutual at¬ 
tachment, 

“ ‘ 1 looked apon you both with pride—with hope—and 
flattered myself that in each I saw a second self arising. 
Hut what was my exultation when, our glorious King 
Alphonse calling me to the war against the Moors, I 
brought you both with me, and found that your actions 
exceeded my most sanguine expectations ? 

“ 1 Tho Kin g, you know, on the taking of Algcrjiras, 
honoured you with a knighthood, and gratified my fond 
wish by entailing the family honours on Henry Gon¬ 
zalvo. 

“ ‘Mlien our most beloved monarch died, at the siege 
of the Moorish fort of Gibraltar, I retired in despondence 
and grief, and brought Gonzalvo wilh me; while you, 
arrested by a thirst for glory, and disdaining a lifo of in¬ 
active dependence, remained behind. 

“ ‘ We returned—Henry loaded with honours, and I ex¬ 
ulting in the reflectiou that tlio reputation of our family 
for celebrity in the field, aud distinguished for valour and 
loyalty, was likely to suffer uo diminution in tho ham 1 s of 
its new representative. 

111 We had net been long at home, when I had the <;•(- 
ditional satisfaction of perceiving an event ripening which 
I had from the first anxiously desired, and which aloue 
was wanting to give full completion to all tho wishes or 
views 1 had on earth. In short., I perceived that a reci¬ 
procal affection was growing apace in the bosoms of Gon¬ 
zalvo and my daughter, and, being determined neither, on 
the one hand, to injure their love by anticipated concur¬ 
rence, nor, on tho other, to throw any obstacle iu their 
way by too vigilant observation, I gave the young couple 
just as much time for uninterrupted communication as I 
thought would serve to strengthen their flame without 
consuming their affection. 

“ ‘ Everything turned out according to my intentions. 
Henry, fearful of tho event, retired to his father’s house, 
and from thence gave me by letter a disclosure of his pas¬ 
sion, with many expressions of apprehension, and, above 
all, deprecating my suspicions of perfidy and breach of 
hospitality in having paid his addresses privately to my 
daughter. 

“ * I ascertained from my daughter that she returned 
his love, and gave my consent to their union. 

“‘At this "period Peter called forth all his forces to 
crush a confederacy formed against him by s<f®M discon¬ 
tented nobles, at the head of which were hie mother and 
his half-brother. 

“ 1 Peter was the legitimate son of our himemect King 
Alphonso, and I thought it was my duty to defend him 
without examining the merits of his case. Gonzalvo and 
I accordingly set out to join the royal standard. 

“ ‘ 1 will not enlarge upon the disgust the tyrant's whole 
conduct gave us. It, however, served to lessen, if not en¬ 
tirely remove, the regret at finding that you had long been 
a follower of Henry, Count Traustamarc, his brother. 
You were right, as it. turned out; but I acted upon prin¬ 
ciples of loyalty and allegiance, and found my consolation 
in the consciousness of intentional rectitude. 

“ 1 To be succinct, we overcame the rebellion, and Gon- 
zttjvo and 1 returned to our peaceful castle with no other 
reward or compensation for our pains than the laurels we 
gathered on the field, which, under such banners as we 
fought beneath, were withered ere they could be plucked. 

“ “ Immediately on our return, the nuptials of my chil¬ 


dren were celebrated with all the pomp and dignity be- 
coming their illustrious house, and my happiness was iu 
due time increased by the birth of a son. 

“ ‘ The child was scarcely ever from my sight. I hung 
in raptures over him. 

“ 1 A short time after this, Peter again called us forth. 

His reiterated breaches of faith, his cruelties and exac¬ 
tions, raised up against him a formidable power, headed 
by Count Transtainare, assisted by the renowned Bertrand 
Guesclin I thought it our duty to attend him ; nor could 
we, however willing at such a time to remain at home, de¬ 
cline the summons without tarnishing, or at least hazard¬ 
ing, our fame. Wo therefore prepared to depart, and the 
young child—who was named after me, Alphonso—was 
put out to nurse in a neighbouring village near the castle, 
my daughter being determined to attend her husband to 
Cordova. From this resolution, however extraordinary, 
nothing could dissuade her, and, everything being dune 
that could render tho journey convenient to her, we set 
out, and, without any incident worthy of relation, arrived 
at Cordova, which, to our astonishment, we found invested 
by Peter, his enormities having driven the inhabitants to 
the desperato measure of declaring openly against 
him. 

“ ‘ Wo were treated with every mark of distinction by 
all, and tho singular heroism and conjugal affection of 
Maria raised her so high in everyone’s esteem, aud gained 
her such universal respect, that her condition was rendered 
much mure tolerable than wo could possibly have hoped 
for. 

“ ‘ Among those who were most forward iu doing honour 
to our family was tho Marquess do Punalada, a man of an 
illustrious house, and high in favour with tins King, lie i 
had formerly been acquainted with Gonzalvo, and now re¬ 
newed his intimacy with a zeal that gave us the more 
pleasure as the capricious and violent temper of the King 
made the condition of those who were not favourites, either 
immediately or collaterally, extremely precarious and dis¬ 
agreeable. 

“‘Wo had little time fur tho cultivation of this in¬ 
timacy. 

“ ‘ Henry was ordered off on a servico of considerable 
danger and difficulty. I was ordered, together with all 
the older barons, to remain with flic army at, the siege, iu 
order that the King might avail himself of our counsels, 
while Maria retired with the Countess of jMmadao to the 
city of Eceja, to wait the return of her husband. 

“ ‘ I shall not interrupt tho thread of my story with a 
detail of tho operations of tho army, which, perhaps, you 
already knuw as well as f, hut tell you that here I was in¬ 
formed that you had perished with the other adherents of 
Count Transtamare, with whom the tyrant broke faith so 
wickedly at Toledo. 

“ ‘ Something, no doubt the stings of a guilty conscience, 
fretted Peter, and inwardly preyed upon him. Naturally 
ill-disposed, he grew daily worse, aud the noble loyalty of 
his subjects never was put to so severe a trial as in ad¬ 
hering to tho cause of that weak, worthless tyrant. f 

“ ‘For a considerable time I had heard nothing from 1 
Gonzalvo or my daughter. I began to feel an uneasiness 
unusual to me at a neglect for which 1 was utterly unable 
to account, when ono day I was put under arrest and 
hurried before the King. 

“ ‘ Unconscious of having committed any offence to 
merit such a gross indignity, I was busied in forming con¬ 
jectures on the strange event, when, in going through the 
camp to the King’s pavilion, I heard a herald proclaim my j 
son, Henry Gonzalvo, a traitor. 

“‘More at a loss than before, I dismissed the inquiry \ 
into the causes from my mind, and only looked to the con¬ 
sequences, which I determined to endure with that un- j 
shaken fortitude and dignity that became a noble Casti¬ 
lian. j 

“ ‘ Arrived at the royal pavilion, I found Peter seated i 
on his throne, a number ot the nobility around him, anil, 
as usual, the Marquess do Punalada at his right hand in 
conference with him, while his face appeared convulsed i 
with a conflict of all the horrid passions that shako human 
nature struggling for tho mastery of his soul. 

“ ‘ Perceivingine, ho turned abruptly from the Marquess j 
de Punalada, aud, addressing himself tome, sternly said : t 

“‘When foul rebellion stains (lie branch of a family, 
and well-founded Suspicion falls upon the chief stock, what j 
reparation does justice to an injured monarch demand;--- i 
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what measures do Ms security require ? Say, llaron do 
Kayo. I speak to you.’ 

“‘When treason or disloyally is proved against the 
house of Kayo, my liege lord,’ 1 returned, ‘ I will he the 
lii t to pronouneo a sentence of severe t rigour, and call 
tho execution of it justice.’ 

“ ‘ That base dis'fimulatiun.’ Interrupted I’etev. furiously, 
‘ which, under the plausible pretext of rigour and an 
affected zeal for justice, assumes the garb of innocence, 
but marks more strongly the deep laid treachery of your 
view-; and bids us but the more lx v, ne of danger.’ 

‘••Njglie,’ I answered, ‘but the dislojal and treaeherous 
ever found an enemy in, or had cause to fear dang r from, 
08 house ; and who blit your Majesty dares accu. a |ts of 
it ? Let the villain slanderer—b ■ ho who be may—come 
forth, and my life shall be tho pledge that I r* fub- the 
calumny—and sine no amimun calumniator it. mu.4 be 
tvliu could shake that confidence which long and faithful 
(services of ages had justly entitled th ■ family of Kayo to 
claim f ront t he Crown of Cat tip.’ 

“ f Dost them. then, di. ^cnibler as thou art.’ interrupted 
the King, ‘pretend ignoiaucc? Why lh d thy rebel son 
and joined tin* caus|| of Tran i tm.u e i Enoivefi thou 
nought of this—*• wilt thou pi esitme t j cay t.h,b he who 
knew no thought but thine, why ma.el but by thy 
guidance, and yielded to no impulse but th- imj ul. of thy 
spirit, should have taken such i step without tin know¬ 
ledge and concurrence ? Thy lie phew, too, prea lei him 
in his re hellion, but he has paid the forfeit of his crime, 
anelso slialt thou. We will show the proud Kayo that to 
offend us i some danger, ami that as we raised so ivt 
can lay hi; honours in the du t.’ 

“‘Gracious heaven 1 what was my indignation. Huge 
for some time deprived me of speech, almost, of sense. 

“ ‘After some pause, I rallied my scattered s-n os, 

“ ‘ The honours of Kayo,’ said I, • your Maj sty lias 
ueitln r raised nor can extingni h. Tlii- bod it 1 > true, is 
in yourpower, and mil t. < mime every outrage tb it jealous 
tyranny may choose to inflict upon ii ; but the honours of 
myself and family shall mock I by threatened rage rvt n be¬ 
yond the. reach of thy power of revenge, and gain now 
\ igour from the strobes of persecution.’ 

“‘Mark,’ cried I’eter, fusions w itli |>assiun—‘mark ye, 
my lords, tho recreant defies uLf Take him from our 
sight, and hurry him straight to prison 1 ’ 

“‘Yet, ere I go,’ said I, ‘let me, in presence of these 
noble barons, exculpate inys-df from a charge the barest 
thoughts of which raise in my soul t . orn, ahliorrcuee, and 
indignation.’ 

“ ‘ Here my feelings, like, a torrent suddenly contracted, 
overbore my reason, and I added : 

“ ‘ Disclaiming all attachment and respect to him who 
wrongs me and aims a deadly blow at all my well-earned 
honours, I declare that, merely to satisfy my peers I stoop 
to this vindication. Though Feb r may have bis own r. li¬ 
nens for doubting the allegiance of his subjects, the virtue 
of Kayo may shiedd me front the charge of dissimulation.’ 

“ ‘I then turned to the knight and nobles, Peter—weak, 
wicked creature—biting his lips with internal agitation. 

“ ‘My lord, ’said 1, ‘why my sefi JiaSclisnppeared I cannot 
conjecture, nor did 1 know of that event (if it has taken 
piaffe which I yet doubt) fill 1 came into this presence. 
That he has gone over to the arms of our adversaries I 
cannot- believe, as I know that his allegiance to the throne 
was equal to my own. Over this some strange my.-dery 
bangs—a mystery* which that God who sees and knows the 
inmost recesses of the heart, bears me witness that I am 
utterly unable to pierce, yet si ill I cannot believe that he 
would go and leave his wife a Imdage, for sure he left 
her and-’ 

“ ‘ Mark the subtle traitor,’ said the King, ‘lie would 
insinuate that he knew nothing of his daughter’s flight!’ 

“ ‘ My daughter,’ 1 exclaimed ‘i il possible ? What, 
pew wonders are yet foi me t-> ln-ar? what umv niyoleries 
to lie tin Milt d 1 “ 

“‘The barons seemed struck w il h my cun>ii.m. 

“ Yet, my lords, rejoined 1 ‘lit me turn to my own 
conduct, and show that i am abused. Vt the time that this 
war broke out. and the King colled upon his people to 
rise to arms, my years might ba\e exempted an. \ ithogt 
imputation, from the service of war. Grown grev in th- 
service of sif£ces»fve kings, dignified with bun uis, and 
covered with tho rewards ut a monarch who know h v t- 
estimate my service, I might have stayed at home an.I 


I enjoyed the repose necessary to my r years. Did I, then, 
come forth in my old age to tarnish all the glories of a 
well-spent life—act the base dissembler’s part, and play the 
hoary foot ? I ask you, my lords, is it possible ? Yet am 
I—without proof, inquiry, or even a full knowledge of tho 
charge against me—tr. ated as a criminal—a criminal 
against myself, my fortunes, and my fame. Observe, 
my lords, bow this story hangs together. If we had de¬ 
termined on jthc project of wdiich we stand accused, what 
hindered us from executing it in a manner and at a time 
more suitable to our views ? Why delay the desertion to 
that time and place which alone could render it hazardous? 
Why should 1 be left behind ? The cloud of mystery 
which hangs over it disqualifies mo from speaking as I 
would, but my part must appear plain, aud manifestly in¬ 
nocent. And, ns for my son, I pledge my life for liis 
fidelity.’ 

‘ ‘ Hero the King broke off my discourse, and, rising 
furiously, ordered me into confinement. 

“ ‘ I was hurried out of the pavilion, and the next day 
wa conducted under a strong guard, and lodged a close 
and solitary prisoner in a cell in the tower oi Liguenca. 

‘ For a long time I was utterly incapable of reflection 
or of i utering into an investigation of this unaccountable 
turn in our affairs. All within was wild chaos, confusion, 
and upn ir. 

“‘Time at length began to calm the perturbation of 
my mind, aud tho tumult within gradually subsided iuto 
dt like ration. 

“ ‘ I found myself, however, as much at a loss as before. 

“ ‘ In vain I turned over every incident in my mind 
that could, by forced possibility, have given riso to the 
error. All seemed very strange, unaccuuntable, and inex¬ 
plicable the more it was examined, and I had at length 
nothing left to think, but that my children, by some 
mean * which I could not develop, had been sacrificed to 
fraud and the subtle designs of sumo hidden enemies, 
euviow- perhaps of the honours of our house. 

“‘Oli! my children,’ I would exclaim, ‘do you still 
live, or lias the ruffian hand of barbarous power assailed 
your | i" ions lives? If it be so, give the guilty to tho 
\ cugoanee o! these arms, old and withered though they 
be. 

“‘Thus, day after day, month after month, elapsed, 
having no diversity of incidents to chequer existence. 
I had no objects lay which to measure time, and was un¬ 
certain what number of years I passed in that dreary 
mansion. 

“ ‘ Losing all hope of revisiting the world, I almost lost 
all desii e too, and had laid my account with ending my 
days in that dismal prisou, when one night. I was visited 
by a dream or a vision, and to this hour I cannot deter¬ 
mine which. 

“ ‘ Mnthouglit, as I lay in bed, Gonz.alvo called to 
me. 

“‘I looked up and beheld him, pale, emaciated, with 
every appearance of wildness aud distraction in his face 
and air. I looked at him and wept; then stretched forth 
my hands to embrace him. He eluded my endeavour. 

‘“Alas! my son,’ 1 said, ‘after so long an absence, is it 
denied to me to-’ 

“ ‘ Sire,’ said he, iutenuptiug me, ‘it availeth not. De¬ 
part, yon hence, and seek my lost child.’ 

“ ‘ J essayed to speak, but could not; I endeavoured to 
call him—he baffled all my efforts, and vanished, leaving 
me in an agony of consternation and grief. 

“‘Next morning the impression of this phantom was 
so strong upon my senses that I was almost at a loss to de¬ 
termine whether it w r as a reality or a dream. While I 
was in a train of contemplation, the keeper entered my 
chamber. 

•‘ 1 1 asked Dim whether anyone bad been admitted to 
mo in the night. 

“ ‘ lie said not, but at the same time informed me that 
lie had that morning received orders to discharge from 
contimment all persons imprisoned there, Peter the Gruel 
being dead, and Henry Count Traustamare, who killed 
the tyrant, having succeeded to the throne. 

“ ‘ The c uim-ideuce of the dream with this my deliver¬ 
ance made an impression on me difficult to conceive and 
impossible to be described. 

• 1 thought I saw the finger of Providence pointing 
out- the way to some strange and momentous revelation. 

“ ‘ The tumult of my feelings—surprise, joy, astonish- 
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ment, and suspense—was more than my enfeebled state 
could support. 

“ ‘ I was scarcely able to move, and for some days was 
unable to leave Liguenea. When at length I was able, I 
was at a loss which way to go, but at last determined to 
seek the Marquess de Puualada, of whoso friendship for 
Gonzalvo I entertained no doubt, and who would there¬ 
fore be most likely to givo me information of his fate. 

“ 1 With weary steps I reached the city of Burgos. 
There I had the mortification to hear that my estates wero 
confiscated and my blood attainted, and was, moreover, 
told that the marquess had quitted Court and retired to his 
estate in Andalusia long before the death of Peter. ' 
' “ ‘ Thither, feeble auil exhausted though I was, I re¬ 
paired. 

“ 1 After a long, wretched, and fatiguing journey, I 
reached a village near his castle, and was told that he 
then, and mostly, resided on his estate ou the banks of the 
river Ebro. 

“ ‘ I was surprised at this intelligence, which neverthe¬ 
less was sufficiently continued by the people of the vil¬ 
lage. 

“ 1 1 determined to find him. 

“ 1 So, recommending myself to the Almighty, and be¬ 
seeching him to endue me with strength and patience, I 
again turned my back on Andalusia. 

“ 6 Not being able to travel in the state suitable to my 
rank, the little means I possessed being just exhausted, 
and, moreover, recollecting that it might be prudent for 
me to pass as much as possible unnoticed, I entered the 
town of Cordova, equipped myself as you see, and then 
proceeded on my lourncy, living occasionally at convents, 
and on the beneficence of the hospitable people of the 
couutry. 

“ 1 My way was long, and, as I walked slowly, and was 
obliged' to rest frequently, it was a considerable time be¬ 
fore I got to the banks of the Ebro. 

il 1 The night before I reached them, I was visited by a 
dream nearly resembling that which I had in the prison 
of Liguenea. 

“ ‘ Gonzalvo came in as before, and repeated the words : 

‘ Sire, seek my lost child.’ 

“ ‘As before, I strove to embrace him, when, methonght, 
he turned from me, uttering a sigh that seemed to shake 
his frame to pieces. 

“ ‘ We can no more,’ he said, and walked away from 
me, when, methought, a ghastly wound on his head 
yawned and discovered his brains, and the blood ran in a 
torrent down his back. 

“ ‘ My soul, which till that minute was a stranger to the 
impression of fear, shrank with horror at the sight, 

“ ‘ I trembled, gave a loud and hollow groan, and awoke 
in an agony. 

“ ‘ I ardently longed for the return of day. 

“ ‘It came, and troughs no consolation. 

“ ‘ My dream had banished every gleam of comfort from 
my soul, and left nothing there but gloom, horror, and 
darkness. Yet shall I own to you that at intervals the 
pride of the warrior broke in upon my reveries, and 
painted to me imaginary prospects of revenge. 

“ ‘ 1 traversed the banks of the Ebro for many leagues, 
inquiring in vain for the Marquess of Pimalada, till 1 came 
near that part which once owned me for its lord—a place 
I should above all others have avoided were it not for the 
hopes of seeing my grandchild, or. at least, hearing of 
him—an indulgence which I deferred only for the purpose 
of being first satisfied about his father and mother. 

“‘As I approached, therefore, I felt all the torments of 
suspense and apprehension. 

“ ‘ At length, however, I arrived within a short distance 
of the castle. 

“ 1 It was evening when 1 knocked at the door of the 
first peasant’s cottage within the boundaries of the lord- 
ship of Montalfo. 

“ ‘ A stranger appeared, who rudely demanded my 
business. 

“‘1 told him I desired to see Juan, the man of the 
house. 

“‘If you mean Juan Navarre,’returned he, ‘you must 
look for him somewhere else !’ 

“ ‘What, my friend,’ said I. ‘is not this his cottage ?’ 

•‘•No,’ returned the clown; it was once his, but, 
thank God and my master, it is mine now.’ 

“ ‘ And pray who is your master ?’ 


“ ‘ The Marquess de Bunalada.’ 

“ ‘ The Marquess de Puualada ?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, the Marquess de Puualada. The Baron de Bayo, 
its former owner, lias been put to death for high treason, 
and the King gave that castle yonder, and this estate, to 
my master. It is not above tLreo days since he left it, 
and went to his other estate in Andalusia.’ 

“ 1 Oh, heavens! what were my feelings! How I sup¬ 
ported them I know not! 

“ ‘ The circumstance that Punalada, the specious friend 
of Gonzalvo, rather than any other person, should have 
got possession of our confiscated property, struck, like 
lightning, a thought across my mind—a suspicion of an 
act too full of horror, guilt, aud wickedness, for man to 
perpetrate ; and, in the fulness of my heart, I exclaimed ; 

“ ‘ Oh, cursed villain!’ 

“ ‘ The fellow, full of resentment at my abure (as I sup¬ 
pose he thought, of himself), lifted his arm to strike me. 
I smote him to the ground, and retired. 

“ ‘ Proceeding hastily to the next cottage, which was 
that in which my grandson was nursed, I received an 
answer there to nearly the same effect. 

“‘Apprehending that the peasant, recovering, might 
collect a number of his lord’s vassals to assist him and fall 
upon me, in which case resistance or expostulation would 
be equally vain, I turned into a wood, and by a well-known 
path arrived at a village out of the power ot the lord of tho 
castle of Montalto, and calling at a cottage, took up my 
lodging for the night. 

“ ‘ Determined upon getting the best information 1 could, 
and above all to find out where my grandson was lodged, I 
prevailed upon the son of my host to go to the castle and 
the contiguous village and make the necessary inquiries. 

“ ‘ He returned soon, and brought me an account that 
there was not one of the former inhabitants living on tho 
lordship that all were put out and replaced by strangers, 
nor could it be found where any of them went 

“ ‘ You will allow that nothing could now be added to 
tho measure of my afflictions— it was already running 
over. 

“Lost, then,’ I exclaimed—‘lost indeed, my Gonzalvo! 
My Marin, lost is thy child! I fear yourselves too ! 
Where, oh where, blessed Father, shall my sorrows end? 
Whither shall I go ? Where turn mo to find my children, 
if yet they live? Alas, I know not! Here, then, lay theo 
down, wretched old man, and patiently await the hand of 
death which soon shall visit theo and heal thy woes ; or go 
to the castle, assert thy right against the base vassals that 
possess it; slay all who oppose thee, till, thyself slain, thou 
shalt pull down a number to the grave with thee, aud fall 
gloriously amidst the ruins of thy enemies !’ 

“ ‘ Here, stifled with rage, I fell on the floor ill a state of 
insensibility, to which a languor succeeded that in all 
probability tended to save mo from the more acute 
effects of iny passion. 

“ ‘ Tho good people of tho cottage, much affected with 
my emotions, used every little art to console me, execrating 
the wretches who could aim a blow at a head so white as 
mine. 

“ ‘ Urged by their repeated solicitations, I at length took 
some food and went to bed. Here sleep, which usually 
flies from the couch of the unhappy, led on by fatigue, 
visited me. 

“ ‘ Still, I was haunted with the former dream with 
little variation, and determined to pursue as far as I could 
the admonition. 

“ ‘ I therefore first repaired to Toledo to inquire of tho 
chief officers of Henry Transtamare’s army whether 
Gonzalvo had ever gone over; and, after a most minute 
investigation, found that no such event had ever takeu 
place. 

“ ‘ I thereupon resolved to commit myself to tho direc¬ 
tion of Providence, aud search for my children either till 
I found them or lost my life. 

“ ‘ Under this determination, 1 first visited the Court of 
Navarre, then that of Portugal; thoneo crossed Spain 
again over to tho kingdom of Arragoii. 

“ 1 Finding no trace anywhere of the objects of my 
pursuit, I formed the desperate resolution of going to the 
Moorish territory of Grenada, on the bare possibility of 
Gonzalvo’s having been by some unlucky means enslaved 
by the infidels. 

“ 1 Two years’ weary travelling, supported by the alms of 
the charitable, could" not deter me from my purpose. I 
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therefore turned my face that way, and proceeded, sup¬ 
ported by the hope which the frequent visitation of my 
dream inspired me with. 

“ ‘ The second night I took up my lodging among the 
charitable fathers of a Franciscan monastery. 

“ ‘ I informed them of my intention, giving them at the 
same time my reasons for it, and disclosing to them tb -3 
whole of my misfortunes. 

“ ‘ One of thorn—a grave, wise, and luarnod man—under 
took to dissuado me from it. , 

‘“IIo remarked that the disappearance of my sob and 
daughter happened in a place and at a time that the 
Moors could not by any possibility have been instrumental 
to it. Ho said that he thought the much greater prof 
bability was that they had been, for some hidden purpose, 
cut off by the cruel hand of Peter, and that by going to 
Grenada I should only bring down additional misery on my¬ 
self, and lose tho small probability there was of recovering 
or finding out my grandchild, and be finally advised (in 
which all agreed with him) that I should rather go to 
Toledo, apply to the Archbishop, and through him get an 
order of Government to search for them. 

“ ‘1 perceived that, in the eagerness of my desires, I had 
confounded my judgment, and that I had, in the flamo of 
pursuit, overlooked several material objections to my 
plan. 

“ ‘ That night I went to bed undecided in my intentions; 
still I was visited with the dream. 

“ * Gonzalvo again showed his cloven skull, and again 
urged my departure in search of his child. 

“ ‘Alas, my child!’ said I, ‘ whither shall I go ?’ 

“ ‘ Go!’ said lie. ‘ Fate will instruct thee, anil guide thy 
steps!’ 

u ‘Metbought I immediately went forth on the desired 
search. I walked with difficulty up a steep hill. 

“ ‘ At length I thought I reached a field, whore two 
armies were drawn out in preparation for engagement. 
The trumpets sounded a charge. The martial clamour 
filled my soul with a trausport not to he described. 1 
wielded my lance, and was hesitating into which side of 
the scales I should throw my weight, when methouglit 
you, Sir Isidore, stepped forward, cased in full armour. 

“ ‘ You came down to me, and said: ^ 

“ ‘Noble IJayo, Isidore de Haro will give your children 
to your arms, or perish in tho attempt!’ 

“ 1 With that, I thought you vanished, but soon returned; 
and, advancing towards me smiling, presented me a 
goldon lielmet, in which was laid my child—my Alphonso. 

“ ‘ I suddenly grasped the helmet, and snatched the 
child to my bosom, when, looking down, 1 perceived that 
the helmet, falling, had killed his father, who lay bleeding 
in agony on the ground. 

“ ‘My woe and horror were unutterable. 

“ ‘ 1 turned the point of my javelin towards my breast, 
determined to rush upon it, when methought you held 
ine, and, struggling with me, snatched tho fatal weapon 
from my hand, and said : 

‘“Grieve not! Be patient! All shall yet be well. 1 
will be myself a father to Alphonso.’ 

“ ‘ In endeavouring to throw my arms about you, I 
awoke. 

“‘This new dream furnished my heated imagination 
■with new materials to work upon—a train of new ideas 
took place, and a new plan arose from them. 

“ ‘ Perhaps,’ thought I, ‘ Isidore may yet live—perhaps 
lincomipte.d, too. I will seek him out.’ thought I, ‘and 
leave the rest to tho great disposer of events.’ 

“ ‘ I arose early next morning, and set forward on my 
way to the Court of Henry, with an intention to ascertain 
the’ fact whether you were dead or not; and, I confess, I 
was startled at tho apparent past deraugement of my 
mind, which could so long have dwelt upon my misery 
without thinking of so obvious a remedy as this probably 
offered. 

“ ‘ I travelled some days, when, accidentally passing 
through your village, I chanced to hear your name men¬ 
tioned in such terms as convinced me that I was near the 
habitation of afriend. And now I am here, I must confess 
that I find myself, I know not why, in a state of more in¬ 
ternal composure than I have for years been accustomed 
to ; and weak though it may appear to you, the frequent 
visitations of Gonzalvo, and his injunctions in the dream, 
and the subsequent one in which you appeared, coupled 
with tho circumstance of meeting you, the name and per¬ 


sonal appearance of this lovely youth, together with a 
confused crowd of other ideas, rush on my mind with a 
force which reason connot resist. 

“ Here he paused, and fixing his eyes on Don Isidore, 
as if to catch every passage of his mind through his eyes, 
he continued: 

“‘Tell me, Isidore, in pity to a father’s feelings, tell 
me: Knowcst thou, or hast thou heard aught oi Gou- 
valvo, or of my daughter? And, oh, do not delay to 
solve tho torturing doubts of my wretched, careworn 
heart. Say, who is this youth—this Alphonso ? Oh, saK 
for much my mind misgives me ; and sure, if I be mis¬ 
taken, the strong resemblance warrants me—in him Gon¬ 
zalvo all appears in renovated youth, moves in every step, 
and speaks in every sentence that he utters !’ 

“ Don Isidore, struck with astonishment at the. conclu¬ 
sion of this story, stared for some time at the baron in 
transfixed silence. 

“ If the misfortunes of a family he so entirely loved 
affected him with sorrow, the whimsical transition from it 
to his son smote him to the soul. 

“He loved tho baron with more than filial tenderness, 
and as he always admired him for his extraordinary valour, 
so ho revered him for his superior wisdom; but to see 
his soul so shaken and his understanding so enfeebled as 
to yield up his reason to tho mere illusion of fancy, and 
to suffer his judgment to be so tainted by the false colour¬ 
ings of a dream as to call in question his property in his 
own child, shocked him beyond measure. 

“ Tho resemblance bis son boro to Gonzalvo he had 
himself noticed, and with pleasure noticed, as it served to 
keep up the remembrance of a much-loved, long-lost frieud 
and relation. But the baron’s straining tbs*, resemblance 
to a conclusion so wild and extravagant was a falling-off 
too lamentable not to overwhelm him with grief and 
astonishment. 

“ Unable, from those impressions on his feelings, to 
speak, he, for some moments, continued silent, his face im¬ 
printed with tho strongest marks of concern, while the 
baron’s hope gaining new strength from tho pause, cast a 
visible gleam of satisfaction over his countenance. 

I ‘ My dear lord and most valued friend,’ said he, 
after some hesitation, ‘ to say that your misfortunes affect 
me as though they were my own, and that there is nothing 
within the compass of my power which I would not do to 
redress or relieve you from them, is to speak far short of 
my feeliugs and inclinations, and is no more than I trust 
you will readily believe. Would to Heaven that the 
remedy were immediately to follow the effort, and sleep 
should not seal my eyelids ere you found it! In the dis¬ 
appearance of Gonzalvo my loss is not less, nor did my 
grief fall short of yours, but with the extinction of hopo 
my grief has abated ; 1 have long ceased to think that ho 
lives; some account of him, else, must surely long since 
have reached his friends, but as to the mode or cause of his 
disappearance Ifind myself as unable to form oven a vague 
coujecturo as you can be. As to the rest, hear my story 
and be satisfied. 


CHAPTER DLNXXIV. 

EDGWORT1I BESS FINDS T1IE OLD STOUT INCREASE IN 
BOWER AND INTEREST. 

“ ‘You may remember that previous to our going against 
Algeziras we were entertained at tho Court of Alphonso, 
then at Burgos, and treated with uncommon marks of 
distinction. There was a vast concourse of nobility there, 
as well thoso who were going to the war as their 
friends and relations, who came to spend as much time as 
poosible with them before their departure, and hid them a 
final adieu. 

“ ‘ Don Alvarez de Guzman was at that time tho King’s 
chief favourite, and of course the most considerable person 
present. 

“ ‘ .The pomp and dignity of this great man’s family 
contributed to the splendour of the Court, but no part of it 
so much as bis fair niece, Donna Isabella do Guzman, who 
seemed to engross the eyes and admiration of the Court, 
and to eclipse all the young ladies then present, though 
there were many of tho first in estimation, both for birth 
and beauty, in the train of the liueen Maria. 

“ < As Gonzalvo and I stood in a familiar degree of 
intimacy with Don Alvarez, 1 had frequent opportunities 
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ot conversing -with Donna Isabella. I found that her mind 
was as highly gifted with wit and enriched with know¬ 
ledge as her person was with beauty. 

“ 1 Not to trouble you with a detail of minute circum¬ 
stances, interesting only to the parties concerned, we 
conceived a reciprocal tendorncss for each other, and I 
obtained her consent to demand her in marriage from her 
father, and to that end to ask the assistance of Don Alvarez; 
but as her father was of a very high rank and proud 
position, and I at the time but a soldier of fortune, it was 
determined that I should wait till my services entitled me 
to rank, which, in the scene to which wo were then 
gt ing, was likely soon to happen. . ; 

“ ‘ We privately plighted our faith to each other, and 
parted with mutual assurances of eternal and inviolable 
lidelity. 

“ ‘ Soon after we took the field. 

“ ‘ What happened then and afterwards at Gibraltar up 
to the time of your departure 1 need not mention. The 
King, you know, honoured me with knighthood, and on 
your returning home I resolved to remain with the army 
returning to Castile, actuated perhaps by a thirst for glory, 
but certainly by my passion for the fair Isabella too. 

“ ‘ And here, my lord, it may be proper to make an ex¬ 
cuse to you for a concealment that favours too strongly of 
insincerity. 

* “ My duty to you, who were more than a father to me, 
and the confidence which your friendship entitled you to 
demand a communication of so very important an affair; 
buttho truth is, I was doubtful of success, and too proud 
to circulate the shame (as I then thought it) of a disap¬ 
pointment if I should fail. Let it satisfy you that I did 
not communicate it oven to Gonzalvo. 

“ ‘ Tut to return whence I have digressed. 

“ 1 1 thought my newly-acquired honours gave me more 
reasonable pretensions, and made this a fit season to intro¬ 
duce the subject of my passion to Alvarez, not doubting, 
from the strong friendship he expressed for me, and which 
I thought was sincere, that lie would willingly render me 
all the service he could on the occasion. 

“ ‘ Whatever his private feelings, on my opening the 
business to him, might have been, he affected to take my 
proposal in good part, but told me that to the King and 
Queen Dowager Maria I must make my suit, as they had 
honoured tho young lady with their patronage, and had 
taken to themselves the task of providing for her a suit¬ 
able alliance. 

“ ‘ The duplicity of Alvarez must have been obvious to 
anyone who was not Minded by excess of passion on ono 
hand, and tho security of sincere friendship on the 
other. 

“ ‘ I thought he was sincere ; whereas, if I had only 
taken the pains to reflect, I might have seen that lie 
should have taken the ofiieo of opening the matter to the 
King upon himself. 

“ 1 However, as I stood tolerably well with Peter, I felt 
little rcpugnanco to disclose my inclinations to him, which 
I did on the succeeding day, in the most modest way I 
could, concluding with an account of onr reciprocal 
attachment, and of our engagement to each other which 
we had entered into previous to my taking the field. 

“ ‘ I was much surprised to sec the King knit his brows, 
and discover manifest marks of displeasure, during tho 
latter part of my speech. 

“ ‘ When I had done: 

“ ‘ Don Isidore de TTaro,’ said he, ‘ wo havo been 
pleased with thy services to our royal father, and have 
given thee proofs of our approbation. But tbiuk no 
more of this lady, as you value our favour. We have 
already provided her with a suitable match—our royal 
word is pledged, and cannot bo departed from.’ 

“ ‘ I ventured to remonstrate, but he was inflexible, and 
I left his presence in a state compared with which the 
ordinary miseries of life were comfort. 

“ ‘I sought Alvarez, and he told me that ho was from 
the beginning apprehensive that I should not succeed, for 
that he had reason to believe the King purposed mdriv¬ 
ing her with the noble family of Garcias. 

“ ‘ With all the dissimulation of a true courtier, Don 
Alvarez affected to condole with me on my misfortune, 
and I left him nothing relieved by his discourse, though 
full of gratitude for his friendly sympathy. 

“ 1 The agitation into which I was thrown by this morti¬ 
fying refusal affected me so violently that I was taken 


[extremely ill of a fever, tho cause of which my pride 
urged me to keep concealed. 

‘ In this extremity, I had nothing to support or re¬ 
lieve me hut ray dependence on the fidelity of my 
Isabella, whose soul was far above falsehood or caprice, 
and the indefatigable attentions of my faithful servant, 
Pierot, who, in his grief and care for me, brought him¬ 
self into a state of health little better than my own. 

“ ‘ Thus was I nearly reduced to all the horrors of sick¬ 
ness, solitude, and disappointed passion. 

“ ‘ What,’ thought I, ‘ avail my newly-acquired titles ? 
1 am a step of honour higher, it is true, but all my hopes 
of happiness are perhaps for ever blasted. Titles, rank, 
and all the pride of man ! what are you but deceit? Yon 
mock misery, point tho sting of adversity, and hold out the 
horrors of ruin to our view in tenfold amplification ! 

“ ‘ In short, I not only forgot my honours, but myself 
also, and lived for some time almost unconscious of exist¬ 
ence. 

“ ‘I was roused from this state of torpid despair by an 
account that Peter was preparing to arm against our 
present King, then Count Transtamare. 

“ ‘ Tho news struck a gleam of light across my mind. 
Love suggested hope, and pride whispered revenge. 

‘1 had known Henry during the life of Alphonso; 
we had often conversed and hunted together, and he 
professed a strong friendship for mo as wcdl as for 
Gonzalvo. 

“‘You will not wonder, then, that tho character of 
Peter, the insult he had already offered, and those which 
it was probable I might yet receive at his hands, joined to 
my respect and love for Henry, should of themselves even, 
exclusive of my passion for tho fair Isabella, suggest to 
mo the idea of deserting the service of the tyrant and 
dying to that of his adversary. 

“ ‘ The thought no sooner occurred than my resolution 
was taken, and I only waited for an opportunity of onco 
more seeing my Isabella to carry it into execution. 

“ ‘ This opportunity soon offered. 

“‘I informed her of tho King’s resolution, of my de¬ 
termination to retire, and wait for a more favourable time 
to complete our wishes. I conjured her to be firm in re¬ 
jecting any proposals of marriago from another quarter, 
and assured her that it was my determination to take her 
from under the tyrant’s power, or perish in the attempt! 

“ ‘ She answered that it was probable that would be 
effected without my interference, as tho Quecn-mothcr, 
Maria, in whoso suite she was at tho head of the con¬ 
federacy formed against Peter, and in league with Count 
Transtamare. And finally, she assured mo that nothing 
but death or my own inclination should keep us from unit¬ 
ing our fates together. 

“ ‘ We knelt down together, and with tho holy rosary 
and crucifix clasped in our hands, swore to each other 
mutual fidelity. 

“ ‘ That very evening I departed, attended by my faith¬ 
ful Pierot, whoso joy at getting fairly out of Peter's reach, 
which happened about sunrise the ensuing morning, burst 
forth in a strain of songs, jests, and observations, so simple, 
so pleasant, and so natural, that my gloomy reflections 
wero insensibly banished from my heart, and I felt a 
transport the more exquisite as it was so long a stranger 
to me. 

“ ‘ When I reached Toro, where Henry was assembling 
his forces, he received me with open arms, expressed an 
earnest wish that Barons Ilayo and Gonzalvo would shake 
off their attachment to the tyrant, and join him, but 
assured me that he well knew the refined principle upon 
which the baron adhered to the reigning monarch, and 
that rigid honour and integrity which governed his 
actions—hut the event of this contest, be what it would, lie 
and his family should be protected. 

“ ‘ Not to detain you with a recital of events which you 
know as well as me, tho fall of Toledo was the fate of our 
cause. I escaped out of it by a miracle, and, still at¬ 
tended by my faithful Pierot, bent my course towards 
Portugal. 

“ ‘ The extreme fatigue of my body, joined to the 
anxiety of my mind, brought me again so low that I was 
obliged to take up my lodgings at a peasant’s cottage on 
the banks of tbo river Guadiana. . 

“‘Here the genial temperature of the air, the whole¬ 
some, simple diet, the uninterrupted repose of the cottage 
and its inhabitants, whoso cheerfulness insensibly found 
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its way to my heart, and, above all, the exertions of my 
faithful Pierot to entertain and serve me, facilitated 
my recovery and made a considerable alteration in my 
spirits. 

“ 1 1 soon had strength to bathe and to hunt in the 
woods ; and, pleased with tho daily increase of my health 
and strength, remained thero till I was perfectly reco¬ 
vered. 

“ ‘ It was not without great regret that I quitted this 
sweet, humble abode of innocence, hospitality and plea¬ 
sure. 

“ ‘ After making the cottagers the best, return I could 
for their hospitality, we separated, not without emotions 
of sorrow on all sides. 

“ ‘ 1 thought that Fierot would have broken his heart, 
and nothing less than his attachment, to me could have 
torn him from them. 

“ ‘ Ah, your houour,’ said he, as we were travelling 
along, ‘that is what maybe called living—that is a life 
after God’s own heart! There we were neither afraid of 
crafty, undermining rivals, false friends, or cunning cour¬ 
tiers—thero we had neither envy, jealousy, fraud, nor 
dissimulation—there we could lie down in our beds with¬ 
out any apprehension of death, but. such as the Almighty 
might be pleased to visit ns—without any fear of being 
one day pushed into the field of battle, and next day upon 
the scaffold—there -were no tyrants to cut us off—no Peter 
to rob ns of our sweethearts.’ 

“ ‘ This last word roused me from a stato of repose in 
which the unusual calmness of our life at the cottage and 
the exhilarating inllneuce of returning vigour had laid 
me. 

“ 11 relapsed into reflection. 

“‘I began again to feel all the misery of being thus 
tyrannically cut off from everything that could render life 
supportable to me. I w r as stung to the quick at tho 
thoughts of Isabella’s being put into the hands of a rival jj 
and as strength increased, the vigour of my miud increas¬ 
ing also, I began to examine the grounds of my despond¬ 
ence, and found that, much of it was owing to a momentary 
awe impressed upon mo by the furious and known relent¬ 
less nature of the tyrant Peter, and the consequent de¬ 
pression of my spirits. 

“ ‘ I began to censure my too easy acquiescence, blushed 
for the meanness of my conduct, aiul heartily scorned 
myself for the abject dereliction of the duty I owed to my 
own happiness, and to the faith I plighted to Isabella. 

“‘All allegianco to Peter was cast off; my fortunes 
were inseparably connected with those of Transtamare, 
which, though at present clouded, were far from extin¬ 
guished, the wickedness of Peter himself being a moro 
powerful engine in his favour than all the hosts of France. 

“ ‘ With this prospect, such as it was, I thought I could 
he content, could I only got possession of my Isabella. 

“ ‘ 1 should have told you that on the rupture between 
the queen-mother and Peter, she retired to her father’s 
house. 

| 1 One difficulty only, therefore, lay in my way ; but 
that was, to all appearance, an almost, insuperable one, 
the probability being that, as Peter had crushed tho con¬ 
federacy, her father would not merely refuse Lis consent, 
but, use every stratagem to deliver me up to the tyrant. 

“ * I determined, however, to leave uo means unessayed 
on my part, and to trust, the rest to the affection of my 
Isabella, and the direction of Providence. 

“ ‘ Having thus adjusted the matter in my mind, I re¬ 
crossed the Guadiana, aud, disguised in the dress of a 
common Pisano, turned by the most unfrequented ways 
back through Spain towards Talavera, at a small distance 
from which—but where, particularly, 1 did not know— 
her father had his abode. 

“‘After some days’ weary travelling, I found myself 
near Talavera, aud, in order to get proper information, 
determined to stop at the first cottage I came to. 

I ‘ It was not long till one offered, of a most inviting 
appearance. With tho cheerful consent of the people, I 
dismounted from iny horse and entered, and found it 
withiu clean aud well accommodated, beyond anything I 
could have hoped for, or had ever seen with peasants. 

“‘After eating a hearty dinner, 1 retired to a small 
room to repose mo after tho fatigues of the journey, and 
soon fell into a profound sleep. 

“ ‘ I had not enjoyed it long, when I was awakened by 
a hand shaking mo by the shoulder rather roughly. 


“ ‘ Surprise'], I looked up, and saw Pierot hanging 
over me, with a face in which the most whimsical mix¬ 
ture of various expressions was portrayed. 

“ ‘ Joy, however, was the predominant trait, and I was • 
pleased before I had reason to think I had cause to be so. 

“ ‘Lor’, your honour,’ said he, ‘1 hopo yon will pardon 
my waking you, but 1 could not., for the life of me, 
refrain. Oh, blessed Virgin! can you think it—the 
strangest, luckiest, oddest affair 1 

“ ‘What!’ exclaimed I. ‘ Prithee say what it is?’ 

“ ‘Oh, your honour, I atn half dead with joy, for to be 
sure nobody could have expected it! Bid not I tell your 
houour how 1 dreamed last night that the horse you rode 
was all on fire under you, and yet never consumed or 
burned? and did I not tell you that it was a blessed 
dream, and that luck would come of it? aud did not 1 tell 
you-’ 

“ ‘ What, indefatigable babbler—what, is it. yon would 
tell me ?’ 

“ ‘ Well—well, say what you will, dreams come out as 
true as the gospel of St. John of God.’ 

“ ‘For Heaven’s sake, Pierot, have you a mind to rack 
my brain to pieces with suspense, and make if as wild as 
your own ? Tell me quickly what, yon mean, or, by 
Heaven-’ 

“ ‘ Well, to be sure ! HI thought, your worship would 
he angry, my throat should have burst with tho story ero 
1 would have disturbed you! God knows, I thought 
that yon would have flown through the roof of the liouso 
like a spark of lire up tho chimney at the very mention 
of it.’ 

“‘Hear me, Pierot,’ said I, hastily. ‘If you hare 
aught that concerns my peace, which by the wildness of 
your looks and the incoherence of your words I am in¬ 
clined to believe, lot me have it. in three words, or here I 
abjure you !’ 

“‘Three words, indeed—three words!’ rejoined Tie- 
rot. ‘ Lord of Heaven help you—it is worth three thou¬ 
sand words! But. what, are words ? Three thousand 
pieces of gold—three thousand rubies aud emeralds would 
be too cheap a purchase for such good—such delight¬ 
ful—-’ 

“ 1 Begone !’ said I, in a rage. ‘ Fly before I aiu tempted 
to commit some rash action, and annihilate you on the 
spot—brute—ass—barbarian !’ 

“ * Here I rose up in the bed, and lifting up a chair, was 
going to let it lly at him, when he walked away, muttering 
to himself, and getting outside the door, and half thrusting 
in his head, with a look of reproach, ho said: 

“ ‘You are too angry, then, to hear news of iny Lady 
Isabella ?’ 

“ ‘Graeions God!’ exclaimed 1, leaping from my bed— 

‘ Lady Isabella! Say again! Where? How? In what 
way ? Tell me—tell me all!’ 

“ 1 Aha!’ said he, triumphantly. ‘ I thought, your houour 
was uot quite awake at first, or you would not have made 
such a difficulty of hearing my story ! You must know, 
then, that in this very house, this that we now are iu, aud 
in that very Led iu which you just now lay, aud by that 
clean, orderly, ueat, good-looking old body of a woman 
that you saw sitting in the wicker chair (well happy was 
her lot, and she says so herself) !’ 

“ ‘ ’Sdeath ! What, of her ?’ 

“ 1 Thero now, again ; you cannot have patieneo, and I 
telling you in as few words as possible. By her, then, was 
your noble, dear, charming Lady Isabella nursed.’ 

“ ‘ Mother of mercy, is it possible ?’ 

“ ‘Possible. Is my name Pierot? As sure, then, as it 
is iny namo, so true is what I say. Nay, this very morn¬ 
ing did she bless this cottage with her presence* and to ¬ 
morrow will come again ; nay, if good luck befall, she may 
be here perhaps this evening, for it. is yet far from night, 
and she sometimes conies after dinner.’ 

“‘Iu a lit of rapture I threw my arms round my faith- 
ini Pierot, whose joy was nearly as great as my own, 
and who, while I was dressing, told me, in his disjointed, 
consequential manner, at which I should on another occa¬ 
sion have, laughed, that the nnrse, mentioning her young 
lady’s name, and he, asking her if she ever heard of mine, 
declared that I had been almost the only subject of con¬ 
versation between them for some time, and that she spoke 
of me ns of a person already her husband. 

“ ‘ This account made me think that I should run no 
hazard in informing the old woman who 1 was. 
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"' I called her, therefore, into the room, and told her. 
Sho wept for joy, and declared it was the happiest event 
she had for a long time known, as sho was sure it would 
render her child (so she called my Isabella) completely 
blest. 

■ ‘“She had not long retired, when we heard the outer 
floor open and a person enter. A confused, indistinct 
buzzing of femalo voices succeeded, and continued for 
some minutes. At length I heard a well-known voice— 

I a voice more ravishing to my ears than seraphs’ songs! 

“ 1 Is it possible ? Gracious Heaven! is it possible ? Is 
! my Isidore in this house ?’ 

| “ ‘ Unable to contain myself, I burst from the room and 

caught her in my arms. 

■ “ ‘ Yes, my love—my faithful, my adored Isabella—your 

I Isidore is here; and this blessed, joyful interview has more 
than recompensed for ages of aflliction ! Oh, my Isabella, 
didst thou but know what pangs—what sufferings mine 
have been!’ 
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“ ‘ Hero I was interrupted by the old woman with: 

“ ‘ I do not know, young senor, what your sufferings f 
may have been, but many and many a tear has my young 
lady here in this very spot shed over your name; and J 
even I, who did not know you, was fain to keep her com- i 

par.v, she did so take on. But Lord, sir! I hope you will f 

go lighting no more—fighting is a woundy, mischievous, 
unchristianliko thing, and no luck can come of it; and 
then my lady trembles so at the very thoughts of it that I i 
wonder how you could have the heart to set aboat it.’ 

“ ‘ The old woman’s gabble was a very seasonable relief 
to Isabella, who had sunk into my arms in a soft, speech¬ 
less delirium of joy and surprise. 

“ ‘ As soon as cool reflection resumed its seat, I told her 
everything that occurred as I have already told it to you, 
and desired her advice upon the stop3 necessary to be 
taken to ensure our happiness. 

“ 1 The division between Queen Maria and her son j 

Peter, she said, Lad not altered the intention of the I 
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I latter; and she candidly confessed that she had received 
her father’s positive commands to entertain Garcias as her 

I husband—that she was convinced all attempts to alter his 
resolution would be vain, and that my discovering myself 
would certainly be attended with utter ruin. 

“ ‘ Under those circumstances, she said, she was at a 
loss what to advise; but knowing my honour, and con¬ 
vinced of my sincerity and affection, was willing to adopt 
any means that I should prescribe to her. 

“ 1 We now called the old nurse into consultation, and 
after some deliberation, it was agreed that we should be 
married the next morning at the cottage, and that the 
ensuing night she should leave her father’s abode unob¬ 
served, and join me at the cottage, whence we should 
immediately depart and take shelter in Arragon till I 
could get intelligence where Count Transtamaro had dis¬ 
posed of himself. 

“ ‘ Early next morning the old woman despatched her 
husband to a neighbouring village for a priest who lived 
there, to prevail on him to come to the cottage and per- 
[ form the ceremony; and in the meantime, sent away a 
young lad, her son, to the town of Talavera, under pre¬ 
tence of getting medicines for her guest, who feigned 
, sickness for the purpose, in order that he should be 
no interruption, nor suspect what was go ng for¬ 
ward. 

“ ‘ The old man being properly qualified to apply to the 
feelings of the priest—that is to say, having a purse well 
stocked with money—readily obtained his consent, and 
they both were betimes in the cottage to breakfast. 

“‘ Nothing was wanting now but the bride. With 
eager eyes I traced the path she. was to come. I grew 
uneasy, then impatient. At last my heart sank into 
despair. 

“•At length she appeared. 

“ ‘ Oh, my Isabella!’ said I, in a tone of tender reproach; 
‘my heart was dying within me. The day was so far ad¬ 
vanced, I began to fear you were detained!’ 

“ 1 Thou dear impatient!’ said she ; ‘ dost thou not kuow 
that it is not yet eight o’clock ?’ 

“‘Such aro the thorny feelings, such the hopes and 
fears ot true love- 

“ ‘ But why do I trouble you with a foolish detail of 
useless, uninteresting trifles r ’ 

“ 1 Oh, proceed with it,’ said the baron. ‘ Be minute— 
be particular ; the most refined, intellectual sensation, 
the most exquisite delight, is that which arises from a 
nioe investigation of the virtuous passions. Always an 
admirer of beauty—always the friend of love—age has 
not diminished my admiration of the one, nor my esteem 
for the other ; and I declare that no part of your story 
has afforded me so much pleasure as the description of 
your passion and fondness for your amiable Isabella!’ 

“ ‘Ah, baron,’ returned Don Isidore; ‘amiable indeed! 
Had you known her—had that bliss but been reserved for 
me to see you clasp her in your fond, parental arms and 

; bestow your blessing-’ 

“ ‘ Hold, Isidore !’ interrupted the baron. ‘ nave I not 
griefs enough already ? Wonldst thou that this, too, was 
added to the load ? Alas! I fear—uay, I feel that I shall 
but too much deplore her loss upon the strength of thy 
description—to loso her when known might have been 
too mneh. But, go on, my child—I interrupt you.’ 

“ ‘ To proceed; we were married in presence of the old 
couple, their daughter, who attended my Isabella, and my 
honest Pierot, who, perhaps, in excess of joy, fell not 
short of ourselves. lie mused, ho capered, he cried, and 
j laughed alternately; and when the knot was tied, his 
i reason overcome by the overflowing of his heart, he 
dropped on his knees at Isabella’s feet, and, snatching up 
her hand, kissed it as if he would devour it, wept till be 
wetted it, and called her his master’s saviour! 

_ “ ‘ The priest gave mo a proper certificate of our mar- 
! riage, and departed, after having given the most solemn 
I assurances of secrecy. 

i “ ‘ Isabella returned to her father’s house, and I retired 
to my room in a state of delicious transport that 1 was 
before a stranger to. 

“ ‘I spent the rest of the day in framing plans of future 
happiness for myself and my Isabella, 
j “ 1 Impatiently did I wish for night. It at length came, 
and in due time brought my treasure to my arms. 

“ ‘ We set out without loss of time—Isabella mounted 
on my horse, while I rode on that of Pierot, and ho and 


Inez, my wife’s attendant, on a mule purchased of the old 
man for the purpose. 

“ ‘ I thought it most advisable to take the shortest road 
possible out of Peter’s dominions, and therefore struck 
into one that led to the kingdom of Arragon. 

“ ‘ Wo arrived without any material accident at the city 
of Saragossa, where a rumour was in circulation that 
there was immediately expected a rupture between the 
kingdoms of Castile and Arragon. 

“ ‘I directly despatched an account of this to the Count 
Transtamare, then taking refuge at the Court of France, 
in order that he might turn the rupture to the most advan¬ 
tageous account his policy might suggest to him. 

“ ‘ It was not long after that Henry himself appeared at 
Saragossa, entered into a league with the King of Arra¬ 
gon, and took the field once more against Peter. 

“ ‘ The prudence and valour of Henry gave victory to 
the Arragonian troops wherever he led them. 

“ ‘ I was seldom from his side, and can say that no man 
ever deserved good Fortune better, for as none showed 
greater power in winning her over, so none ever made a 
bettor use of her when won. . 

“ ‘ The war was very successful. 

“‘However, the King of Arragon thought proper to 
patch up a peace with Peter. Henry conceiving it prudent 
not to confide too far in him, returned again to Paris, 
attended by his wife Joanna—who had been rescued from 
the tyrant’s hands—and by me and my Isabella. 

“ ‘ While we were in Arragon, my wife was delivered of 
a son—that same boy whom you honour with your regard. 
Henry was his godfather, and, with my consent, named 
him Alphonso, in honour of the King his father’s 
memory. 

“‘His mother;being extremely ill and weak after his 
birth, it was thought expedient to put the child out to 
nurse; and as we were to go into France, and it was 
necessary to leave the child behind, we despatched Pierot 
to Isabella’s old nurse, at Talavera, to procure one she 
could depend on there, in order to be under her eye. 

“ ‘ The child accordingly was given to the woman sent 
by her with Tierot, and who went back attended again by 
him. furnished with a sufficient sum for three years’ ex¬ 
penses, to be delivered to the old woman for dis¬ 
bursement. 

“The anguish at parting with this dear, first pledgo 
of our loves was unutterable; my wife’s particularly 
was so extreme that she could scarcely support it; and 
she proceeded to Paris with a heart foreboding an 
eternal separation from her child. 

“ ‘ Of the various fortunes of Count Transtamare in his 
straggling for thethroue with Peter, as you must already 
know them, I need not inform you more particularly, as 
it would break in upon the thread of my story. Suffice it 
to say I was with him in all; and even when domestic 
sorrow made me unfit for the world, I attended him. 

“ ‘ The sun of my bridal rose with brightness — but 
was, alas! eclipsed in its meridian ! 

“ ‘ My wife bad two children in tbo three years follow¬ 
ing the birth of Alphonso, who both died infants. 

“ ‘ In the fifth year she again proved pregnant—fatally 
pregnant. In due time she had a daughter, who closed 
the scene for mo. Nine days after its birth I lost my com¬ 
fort, my peace, my all in Isabella. She died, and left mo 
the most miserable of all created beings. 

“ ‘ Yes, yes !—all joy vanished with my Isabella!’ 

“ Here Don Isidore stopped, hastily arose from his seat, 
and retired. 

“ The good ohl baron, who saw and participated in his 
affliction, patiently sat, with brimful eyes, in expectation 
of his return. 

“ At length Don Isidore came back—took bis seat— 
gave the baron a squeeze by the hand, with a look soli¬ 
citing pity—and endeavoured to proceed. 

“ The baron purposely interrupted him. 

“ ‘ Did you hear nothing of your wife’s father all this 
time, and did Don Alvarez take no steps to mediate be¬ 
tween you and bis brother ?’ 

“ ‘ I should have told you, in its proper place, that my 
wife opened to me the whole artifice and duplicity of 
Alvarez. It was at his instigation that the King resolved | 
to marry her to Garcias, and she incurred his resentment i 
by her resistance. When Isabella was brought to bed of . 
her first child, I wrote to her father to inform him of the 1 
event, beseeching his blessing for his daughter end bet 
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child. He sent me a reply, gross and rude to the last de¬ 
gree, disclaiming all connection with his daughter, and 
threatening me with the utmost vengeance of the King. 

“ ‘ I despised the threat as much as I contemned the 
man, and contented myself with having done my duty to 
him. 

“ ‘ Meantime, I failed not in my inquiries about you and 
Gouzalvo, the recollection of whom constantly overcast 
even my happiest moments, as the frequent passing clouds 
preparatory to a storm darken the fair face of day. 

“ 1 From the strange variety of contradictory accounts 
I received of you both. I had nothing left to conclude hut 
that you had both fallen victims to the rage or jealousy 
of the tyrant; and I never could get rid of a goading re¬ 
flection that by possibility I might by my desertion have 
excited the monster’s jealousy aud contributed to your 
ruin. 

“‘As I had proved myself the zealous adherent and 
faithful servant of Henry, so he proved tho most noble 
and generous of masters to me. 

“ ‘ When, by killing the tyrant, he got possession of the 
throne, one of his first acts was to bestow this estate upon 
mo. 

“ ‘ He solicited me earnestly to remain about his person ; 
but on declaring to him the state of my mind, and that 
nothing but the duty I felt to attend him in his dangers 
could have so long kept me from my so-much-desired 
retirement, he gave up the point, and honoured mo by 
saying: 

“ ‘ How few, Don Isidore, are found, like you, ready to 
share in a monarch’s dangers, and unwilling to participate 
of the splendours of his Court! Go, thou. You know 
my power—be not distrustful of my inclination. Your 
services exceed the one, but not the other. Tax both to 
the utmost, and you shall not be disappointed. One pro¬ 
mise only I exact from you, namely—that I see you once 
a year at least.’ 

“ ‘ He has ever since continued to load me with favours, 
and designs to provide amply for his son—for so he calls 
Alphonso. 

“ ‘ I was performing my promise of an annual visit 
when you first arrived hero, and I still find him the same 
gracious and beneficent prince. 

“ ‘ One of his chief favourites is married to an aunt of 
my wife—the sister of her father. She affects friendship, 
bu. I can see that he and sho abhor me, as they eonceiv' 

•* } Eta”'* between them and the inheritance oi Don 
Fedro Guzman father-in-law’s estat But it is no 
matter. I know the King, and have no other feeling for 
them and their hatred than contempt. 

“ 1 Since I came here, my chief prop has been my son 
Alphonso. His instruction has engrossed my whole care, 
my daughter being with the Marchioness del Oro, in Lis¬ 
bon, who insisted upon taking her to herself. 

“ ‘ I must confess that the growing perfections of my 
son, every day disclosing some new beauty, beguile mo of 
a portion of my sorrows. 

“ ‘ The clouds of misery that so entirely obscured my 
happiness begin to disperse, and the preseneo and conver¬ 
sation of you, my dear, revered patron and father (seizing 
the baron by the hand), will help to clear the whole hemi¬ 
sphere before me, and give the setting of my life that 
brightness which your counsel and protection afforded to 
its rising. 

“ f One thing now on the expressions which have fallen 
from you about my son. 

“ * When I consider tho strong resemblance lio bears to 
Gonzalvo—which I have often with pleasure noted, and 
which, considering their close consanguinity, is not so 
surprising, coupled with the circumstance of his bearing 
the name of Alphonso, which you say was that of tlou- 
zalvo’s son—I cannot so much wonder at your emotions. 

“ ‘ Nevertheless, one thing has struck me with astonish¬ 
ment,—that a soul so vigorous as yours—a mind fraught 
with all knowledge, and endued with so much wisdom— 
could yield to the suggestions of a dream—a creature of 
fancy—a mere being of the imagination. To act by the 
monitions of such illusive shadows is to act against rea¬ 
son and against nature.’ 

“ ‘ Nature, my dear Isidore,’ returned the baron, * can¬ 
not give us a reason for all things, as most sceptics expecV 
it should. That phenomenon, the marking of the foetus 
by external objects, and even by the workings of tho 
imagination, is 03 much beyond the roach of human rea¬ 


son as the monitions of a dream or the appearance of de¬ 
parted spirits. Tho difference is, that the experience of 
almost all is in favour of the one—that of few in favour 
of the other. If, then, we be so ignorant of things imme¬ 
diately subject to our senses, what must wo bo in those of 
tho soul abstracted from them?’ j 

“ Don Isidore shook his head, but said nothing. v 

“Dinner was served in. The happy Alphonso could 
hardly cat with the delight the baron’s company afforded 
him; such charms has cheerful, accommodating old ago 
for the tender heart of youth. 

“It was that day determined that Don Isidore should 
proceed to Court to get tho attainder taken off the baron, 
and that till that was effected he should remain undis¬ 
covered. 


CHAPTER DLXXXV. 

IN WHICH TIIE STORY OF OLD TIMES IS CONTINUED. 
“When Alphonso withdrew, after dinner, ho was ac¬ 
costed by Pierot with: 

“ ‘ Don Alphonso (accompanied by a significant wink, 
and beck of his hand, as who should say, ‘ Follow me ’), 

I have something to communicate to you.’ 

“ Alphonso followed. 

“ Pierot led him through the yard, then, looking about 
to seo if the place was sufficiently secure from observa¬ 
tion, he led him into the garden; thence, again, with tho 
same precaution, into the vineyard, and thonco into tho 
field of exercise; then leading him into tho very middle, 
as remote as possible from any place of concealment 
where listeners might stand, lest possibly some person 
might be there to hear what he was about to say. 

“ Taking Alphonso by a button, aud staring full in his 
face with a look of infinite sagacity and importance, he 
said, in a whispering voice : i 

“ ‘ Don Alphonso, do you know this old harper in the 
great hall ?’ 

“‘How should I know, Pierot?’ said Alphonso. 

“ ‘Does my master, Don Isidore, know him ?’ 

“Alphonso, unwilling to break the secrecy irtjoosod 
upon him by his father, ye* «verse to telling a direct false¬ 
hood, replied: 

“ ‘ How should my father know him, since he has not 
see* Jtn many hours ?’ 

“ ‘ I tell you what it is, master- But, to be sure, it 

may be a silly thing I am going to say !’ 1 

“ ‘ No matter,' returned the youth; ‘ say it, whatever it 
may be.’ 

‘ ‘ Wall, then- To be sure, I may be wrong, but my 

mind misgives me strangely!’ 

“‘What would you say? Don’t fear! I shall never 
mention it! Speak out!’ 

“ ‘ As I hope for mercy, the sight Si the old harper 
made my hair stand on end; nay, the thought of him 
no w makes my blood run in my body, and I wish he was 
well away from tho Llouso !’ 

“ ‘ Why, what dost thou mean ?’ said Alphonso. 

“‘I moan that—but- Well, I don’t know how to 

say it!’ 

| j Say it, be it what it may !’ returned Alphonso. 

“ ‘ Well, your honour has often heard Don Isidoro talk of I 
the Baron cle Rayo. He was a good man, to be sure ; but j 
that is no matter. I don’t like to have anything to do 1 
with tho dead! Well, you must know that this baron, 1 
within—I—*1 mean ho that’s like him—he, 1 say, was in I 
the Tower of Liguenca for high treason, put there by that f 
villain, Peter; and there he died, or, as some say, was i 
put to death, by tho orders of that devil incarnate, whom j 
Christ pardon ! Don Isidore took on so about him, and j 
used to sigh and groan for him; and no wonder, for he j 
was a father to him. Well, what do you think ? But— jj 
but—but I know you will laugh at me !’ 

“ ‘ Indeed, Pierot, I will not! Let it be what it will, I 
shall not laugh at you !’ 

“ ‘ Look you, Don Alphonso!’ said he, clapping one 
band on the top of his head and tho other under his chin, 

‘ is this head I hold in my hands mine, or not ?’ 

“ ‘ Certainly it is, Pierot. 1 

“ ‘ Then, as suro as it is, the old harper in the hall is 
the ghost of tho Baron de Rayo, who died in the Tower 
of Liguenca! It is, at least, his fetch! I knew him all 
the time he was at dinner, in spite of all his care to hide j 
himself; and I trembled and shook like an aspen leaf, for 
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{ he spoke in tko same grand way he was wont to do at 
Montalto Castle! Lord! your honour’s father, who does 
not fear the devil himseli (St. John be our guard!) was 
us much afraid of the baron as a mouse of a cat—he was 

I so grand ! And it surprises me that Don Isidore does not 
know him, for all his coarse great coat, leathern belt, and 
r long beard; but, to bo sure, he is blinded by some charm! 
i For my part, I know not what to do ! I am afraid to tell 
Don Isidore, and 1 am afraid to let him remain unknown 
iu the house, for God and his Holiness the Pope alone can 
S tell what his designs may be; and though he was dearly 
I fond of master when alive, who knows how the other 
; world may turn liis heart?’ 

] “‘ Pierot,’ said Alphonso, 1 keep this secret entirely to 

f yourself; on no account let it go further! I will go and 
take proper means to find all out, and let you know. 
31 can time, be secret, I charge you!’ 

“ ‘ Never fear, your honour; the world should not pre¬ 
vail on me to speak a word about it contrary to your 
orders! Hut, for the blessed Virgin’s sake, let Don 
Isidore know soon, for I believe there is some ruination 
in the old baron’s coming about the house!’ 

“Alphonso immediately flew into Don Isidore’s closet 
to disclose to him and the baron the conversation between 
him and Pierot; and in order to make them more cheer¬ 
ful, he told them the whole, as it passed, but in a manner 
so pleasant and humorous, that they both, for tho first 
time, relaxed into mirth, and gave way to a violent fit of 
i laughter. 

“ The haron recollected the name of Pierot when Don 
Isidore mentioned him in his story ; but as he was since 
advanced in years, he did not notice him when attending 
at dinner. 

“ It was agreed, however, to undeceive him with re¬ 
gard to the baron’s death—to let him know the truth, and 

I bind him down to secrecy. 

“ For this purpose, he was called into the closet. 

“As soon us lie entered, the baron advanced towards 
him, and, in a deep and tremendous tone, said to him : 

, “‘ Friend, this youth informs me-’ 

1 “ Here Pierot. stood transfixed with horror—his face 

j pale, his nostrils dilated, his eyebrows raised, and every 
I other mark of a violent agony of fear upon him. 
f “With much difficulty, the baron preserved gravity 
I enough to proceed. 

I “ ‘ Dost thou know aught of me ? Speak P 
“ ‘ Ye—e—yes ! That is, n—n—no!’ 

“ ‘ Speak, and fear not!’ 

“ Ah, Don Alphonso !’ said Pierot, with a tremulous 

voice, ‘ I did not think you would-’ 

“ ‘ Speak !’ said the baron again, with a voice that shook 
the room. 

“ ‘Yes, your honour,’ said Pierot, hastily, ‘I did say to 
Don Alphonso as how f thought that your worship was 
—was—something—that is, a little like tho deceased 
worthy Baron do Kayo.’ 

“ Here the baron took his hand, Which—his mouth 
yawning wide with excess of horror—he endeavoured to 
withdraw, and, pressing it gently, said : 

“ ‘ And why not the baron himself, Pierot ? Has ago 
and this coat so entirely disguised me that you thought 
me only a little like Baron de Kayo ?’ 

Your honour, then,’ said Pierot, brightening, ‘is not 
dead ?’ 

“ ‘ Certainly not,’ said the baron. 

“ ‘ Don Alphonso,’ said Pierot, ‘ did I not tell you a 
month ago that there was to be luck in the way, and that 
1 dreamed of a coffin flying with black wings over a gal¬ 
lows ?—a sure sign, as your worship knows, of good. 
But you are not dead ?’ 

“ ‘No, indeed,’ said the baron, laughing. 

“ ‘ Then.’ said Pierot, dropping on his knees, ‘may God 
keep you so ! It is true I told Don Alphonso that your 
fetch was here, but then I thought your honour was 
dead ; and so—aud so your worship knows that if you 
were dead you could not be here alive ; and so I was not so 
much to blame. But, your honour, I was hugely fright¬ 
ened, although I am sure, though I say it, I would not 
turn my back upon e’er a he in tho kingdom, excepting 
your honour, in fair li ring fight. But for the dead, I al- 
. ways abhorred to have anything to do with them !’ 

“ ‘ Well, then,’ said Don Isidore, ‘ you now know the 
baron to bo living, and have no further cause for fear; so 
make it your business to see that he is properly attended 


and served with the respect suitable to his dignity. But, 
mark me, lot not, on thy peril, a single tittle of this disco¬ 
very transpire!’ 

“ ‘ I shall carefully obey your honour,’ said Pierot. 

“ ‘ It is very true,’ said Don Isidore, as Pierot retired, 

‘ a braver fellow, when opposed to men, never existed ; 
but he is superstitious to an excess. Often has he pes¬ 
tered—indeed, oftener diverted—me with his dreams ; but 
mentioning of the dead seems to scare him. This is an 
unaccountable phenomenon in the human heart.’ 

“‘Not at all,’ returned the baron. ‘He fears not men, 
because his senses are competent to judge of tho danger, 
and apportion the power of resistance to it, in which 
case a boldness of nature gives him confidence and makes 
him estimate his own powers at the highest; but, in tho 
caso of spirits, his soul instinctively confesses the exist¬ 
ence of such beings from false conception or early habit, 
attributes to them mischievous dispositions, while, being 
out of the compass of liis sense, be cannot estimate their 
power, and therefore fears them. This, however contra¬ 
dictory it may appear to you, appears perfectly intelligible 
and natural to mo.’ 

“Next morning, Alphonso, passing at an early hour 
through the armoury, perceived Pierot hard at work. 

“ He had taken down tho armour, and was cleaning 
them with all imaginable industry. 

“ ‘ Wliat is all this for ?’ said Alphonso. ‘ By whose di¬ 
rection is it that you take so much trouble ?’ 

“Pierot, looking up in his face with a countenance 
full of sagacity and self-importance, said: 

“ ‘ Wo Shall have rare doings now that the Baron de 
Rayo is here ; he will be for tilting with you as lie was 
wont with Don Isidore and young Henrico Gonzalvo. 
But tell me, senor, does the baron give any account of 
that sweet young gentleman ? Oh, he was the flower of 
the country !—the cleverest, the handsomest—why, he 
was almost as big as the baron! Often—often, when I 
look at you, I think of him, for you are the picture of 
him, aud so Don Isidore says. Ah—Lord help us!— 
where is he now? Have you heard., senor?’ 

“ ‘ No, Pierot, I have not—not a word. But why this 
armour?’ 

“ ‘Why, there would be Don Henrico and your father, 
just when about your age—nay, before that—tilting, and 
lancing, and mook fighting, perpetually at it, and the 
baron looking on and instructing them. And now you 
shall see. I will wager my head against a truss of hay 
that before to-morrow night you will see this armour 
employed ; nay, tho old baron himsolf will be at it; but 
there is no armour to fit him.’ 

“ ‘ Alack, Pierot, he is old.' 

“ ‘ Lord bless your honour, you little know what tough 
stuff the old codger is mado of! I’ll suffer our cook (o 
cut off my middle finger and make a patty of it if 1 would 
not rather face any three men in our parish than him, old 
as he is. Only make him angry ! Why, it was him that 
made Don Isidore what he was; and sure enough it was 
like master like scholar between them, for your father 
would fight tho devil himself. There, at- Algeziras, he 
cut his way through a hundred Moors, and brought intel¬ 
ligence to the King that saved the whole army from being 
cut off by the infidels. The King made a knight of him 
for it. 1 cannot tell you tho particulars of it, for, if ever 
I talked of it as we rode, together, he would stop me and 
blush as if he was ashamed of it.’ 

“ ‘ Well, Pierot,’ interrupted Alphonso, ‘ I should not 
like to hurt anyone, but metliinks war must be.glorious 
sport. So grand—trumpets sounding—horses neighing— 
arms clashing—the King applauding! Oh, heavens—it 
must be delightful!’ 

“ ‘ Where did you collect all those ideas, my dear—dear 
boy?’ said tho baron, appearing suddenly, ‘for surely you 
speak as feelingly, and as pertinently, too, as if you had 
been already engaged ?’ 

“‘I have read of them, sir,’ returned Alphonso, ‘and I 
think I should like to try them.’ 

“‘And try them thou shalt, my boy !’said the baron, 
embracing him. 

“‘I wish tho baron may not have overheard me,’ 
thought Pierot to himself, recollecting his expression of 
1 old codger.’ 

“ ‘ Should you like me for a master, my dear boy ?’ said 
the baron. 

“ ‘ Iudeed I should, sir; but I wish you had a better 
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office, It would ill suit you to bestow your time on a 
boy like mo.’ 

“ ‘ My dear boy,’ rejoined the baron, ‘ your father has 
consigned y ou entirely to my care, and in doing so has 
conferred on me the greatest possible favour. All my life 
used to arms, they will in old age be my best pastime; 
and perhaps it may not be unpleasant to learn that lie who 
was your fathers*instructor in arms will be yours. This 
day, then, we begin; and with so promising a pupil, I 
have no doubt of doing everything.’ 

“ ‘That I will warrant you, old fellow,’ said Pierot, as 
the baron and Alpbonso retired. ‘ If fighting will do, you 
will give him enough of it. By St. John of God! I be¬ 
lieve the baron thinks that the Almighty made-men for no 
other purpose but fighting. God have mercy on his old 
soul! I am sure it is time for him to think of something 
else; but I verily believe those fighting people think 
they are never to die, or that they have no soul to be 
saved.’ 

“ With which words Pierot retired from the armoury, 
marking his forehead with a thousand crosses, and mut¬ 
tering as many pious ejaculations to the Virgin Mary. 

“ In a few weeks Don Isidore, according to a plan laid 
out by him, the baron, and Father Thomas, set off to 
Court, got the attainder of the baron reversed, anil bad 
special messages sent all over the kingdom, with letters 
from the gentry at Court, and orders from the King to the 
magistrates of the different towns, to search for Gunzalvo, 
his wife, and his child. 

“By the King’s desire, too, the Archbishop of Toledo 
sent despatches to all the heads of the Church throughout 
the country to the same effect. 

“ Thus the baron was able again to reassume his proper 
appearance, and had the consolatiou to think that if his 
children were living, there was a great probability of 
them being found, and to conceive a lively hope that he 
should yet press his grandson to his bosom. 

| CHAPTER DLXXXVI. 

| CONTINUATION OP THE STOUT OP OLD TIMES. 

“ The baron was surprised to find that his pupil had al¬ 
ready acquired a considerable share of skill in the science 
of defence, and that he was an excellent horseman. 

“ His bulk and strength, too, were prodigious, consider¬ 
ing his age ; and the baron had reason to believe that he 
would one day ride foremost in the ring of heroes. 

“ In a few months, Don Isidore was prevailed upon to 
case himself in armour and enter the lists in mock fight 
with his son. 

“ Alpbonso rapidly gained ground, and before the end 
of the second year Don Isidore pronounced him to the 
baron to lie more than his equal in the encounter. 

“ His stature had enlarged to a size far above his father's, 
the puerile softness of his face began to harden into the 
firm features of manhood; the rude bulk of his limbs to 
for® into most perfect symmetry; and the tender treble of 
his voice to increase into a strong, manly tenor. 

“The heart of Don Isidore expanded with joy and 
raised him almost above mortality; while the pride and 
exultation of the baron sparkled in his eyes and gave new 
vigour and vivacity to his actions. 

“ ‘ If,’ said he, pleasantly, one day to Don Isidore— 1 if I 
continue to grow apace as I have done since I came to 
your castle, I shall be just of a proper age to go forth 
as Alphcnso’s squire at the time that he will be fit to enter 
upon the world.’ 

“ The sharpest afflictions find a period at last cither in 
death or habit. 

“Thus it was with those of the baron, who, though 
the messengers returned without being ablo to get the 
slightest trace of intelligence of his children, began to 
grew less wretched than he was. | 

“ He found in Alpbonso something on which to bestow 
his affection and employ his time, and the impression of 
his woes began to be insensibly effaced from his heart. 

“ The time when Alpbonso should make his appearance 
in the theatre of life was approaching fast; and, as the 
first step was of the utmost importance, the baron, Don 
Isidore, and Father Thomas, held frequent conferences on 
the subject. 

“ But all their first plans were rendered abortive, and 
Don Isidore’s happiness interrupted by an event as 
lamentable as it was unexpected. 


“ King Henry was suddenly cut off by poison, ad¬ 
ministered by the intrigues aud jealousy of the Moorish 
King of Granada. 

“On the accession of John, the son of Henry, to tho 
throne, Don Isidore went to pay him homage ; he was re¬ 
ceived, as the friend of his father, with distinction ; aud 
found the loss he had sustained in tho late King’s death in 
some measure supplied by the young King's choice of a 
minister and favourite, who was Don Juan do Padilla, a 
most particular aud hearty friend of his. 

“ He therefore returned home more assured than he ex¬ 
pected, and determined to send Alpbonso to Court, recom¬ 
mended to Don Juan, as soon as possible, in order that he 
might be among the first who offered themselves as can¬ 
didates for the tavour of the young monarch. 

“He accordingly set out, with all the appointments 
suitable to his views, attended by the trusty Pierot. 

“ On his arrival at Burgos, he delivered a letter from 
his father to Don Juan, who received aim with marks of 
affection and esteem,‘assured him of his patronage and 
protection, and told him that he would take a proper 
opportunity to present him to the King. 

“ Don Juan was as good as his word. 

“ Sending one morning for Alphonso to come to him, he 
said: 

“ ‘ The King has, at my request, permitted me to pre¬ 
sent you to him, and lias appointed this day for the pur¬ 
pose. He is young, of a charming temper, and most ex¬ 
cellent disposition. He is already prepossessed in your 
favour, by gratitude for your father’s servico to the late 
King. You will find little difficulty, therefore, in making 
yourself agreeable to him.’ 

“ They went, accordingly, to the royal chamber, and 
were admitted to the young monarch, who, after a long 
conversation with Alphonso, and after having attentively 
examined his external deportment as well as his under¬ 
standing, tugied to Don Juan and said: 

“Don Juan de Padilla, of all the young cavaliers 
whom you have hitherto introduced to me, this is he who 
fills up in my mind the most perfect idea of the true, 
gallant cavalier. His person is superior to any I have 
seen, and his conversation is a happy mixture of vivaoity 
and good senso. Let him be near our person as much as 
is consistent with his honour and convenience.’ 

“ The early part of John’s reign afforded tho young 
Alphonso ample occasion to display his military 
talents. 

“ In various encounters with the forces of Portugal lie 
carried victory along with him in almost every engage¬ 
ment ; and, tin the desertion of one of John's chief confi¬ 
dential officers, whoso intelligence and knowledge of the 
Castilian army’s situation might have given a decided 
advantage to the enemy, he pursued him to the hostile 
army, broke through a largo body of those who sur¬ 
rounded the fugitive, seized him, aud bore him through 
them triumphantly in his saddle back to the Castilian 
camp. 

“ When this prodigy of valour and prowess was an¬ 
nounced to tho King, lie expressed his satisfaction in the 
most lively terms, aud seemed to triumph not a little in 
his foresight and penetration in having at oneo discovered 
in Alphonso that superior heroism of which he had just 
given so striking a specimen. 

“Peace being again restored, Alphonso became the con¬ 
stant companion of tho King, from whom he received 
many flattering marks of favour, and among others 
knighthood. 

“Among those youths of rank who kept about liis 
person aud laid claim to his favour was Don Rodrigo do 
Calvados, the son of a deceased nobleman, a favourite of 
the late King, and of Donna Maria dc Guzman, sister to 
Don Pedro de Guzman, Don Isidore’s father-in-law. 

“By the address and intriguing disposition of his 
mother, he had been kept about the Court since liis father’s 
death. 

“ He was in his nature, subtle, pliant, fawning, aud 
plausible. 

“With those qualities ho had contrived to engross 
much of the King's friendship to himself, till Alphonso 
stepped in, and almost without an effort engaged a share 
of it. 

“Stung to the quick at the progress Alphonso made in 
the King’s affections, and burning with envy of his 
superior accomplishments, he conceived tho most nu- 
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placable hatred against him, and wished for nothing 60 
much as the destruction of his new rival. 

“ His chagrin became visible. 

« His mother questioned him upon it, and he hesitated 
not to tell her the cause. 

“ The ambitious spirit of the lady could ill brook even 
a partial suspension of her views in favour of her son ; her 
soul was up in arms, and her jealousy was as great of 
Alphonso’s rising favours at Court a3 at the prospect he 
had of inheriting the estate of his grandfather and her 
brother, Don Pedro Guzman. * 

“ The prowess of the youth made an open quarrel too 
dangerous an experiment; and surrounded as they were 
with crowds of spies, a plan of treachery was likely to be 
attented with equal danger, while his irreproachable con¬ 
duct left nothing on which malice itself could ground an 
accusation. 

“ Thus puzzled, they knew not what to do, though they 
agreed that something must be done. 

“ It was a custom with the King to make parties of 
hunting, in which the ladies and gentlemen of the Court 
attended him. 

11 On such occasions they generally entered a great way 
into the depths of the forests where game was most plenti¬ 
ful, and there pitched tents for their accommodation. 

“ As it was now the season, the King ordered prepara¬ 
tions to be made, invited a number of the gentry to attend 
him, and among the rest Alphonso Don ltodrigo and his 
mother. 

“On the first day of jhunting a large boar was started, 
which the King pursued, and, overtaking, was furiously 
assaulted by the animal. 

“ By some mismanagement of his horse, the King’s spear 
missed the boar. who. t urning short, with a rip of his tusk, 
gored the horse, which fell; and the boar was just re¬ 
peating the blow when Alphonso stepped in between 
them, but in such & hurry that instead of piercing him 
through the breast he only opened a slanting wound in his 
neck, which rendered him more furious. 

“ The King, meantime, had disengaged himself. 

“Alphonso, by a sudden and extraordinary spring, got 
from the boar before he could make another effort, and, 
meeting him ■with his spear, killed him on the spot. 

“ All'this time Don ltodrigo stood at a cautious distance,' 
complimenting the King on his fortunate escape. 

“ As soon as the company came up, every mouth was 
open at once, congratulating his Majesty on the fortunate 
issue of the affair, who, on his part, took Alphonso by the 
hand, and addressing the company, said: 

“‘If my escape be an event from which you have 
derived any satisfaction, join in gratitude to him whose 
gallantry, under God, has effected it!’ 

“ Alphonso was so overwhelmed with the compliments 
which were lavished upon him by all the company, that he 
could scarcely bear it; the goodness of the monarch was a 
weight too great. 

“ With difficulty he answered: 

“ 1 If hazarding so worthless a thing as the life of 
Alphonso to save that on which the glory and happiness 
of a nation depend lays any claim to merit, 1 am overpaid 
by the success of the attempt! Do not, then, heap on 
me a weight I cannot support by thanking mo for doing 
that which was my duty !’ 

“ ‘ God forbid,’ said tho King, 1 that we should set so 
little value on tho services you have rendered us as your 
modesty would have us do! No, Alphonso, the gratitude 
of a King would be hut poorly shown by mere professions. 
Your services shall neither be unrewarded nor forgotten ! 

“ Although ltodrigo and his mother were among the 
loudest in complimenting the youth, the new progress he 
had made by his heroism in the heart of the King, was 
like poison to their entrails. 

“ But when the ladies all expressed their admiration of 
his courage, beauty, vigour, and person, and above all. the 
modest dignity with which he received their praises, the 
malignant pair could scarcely restrain themselves; nor 
could Alphonso, hail he known of their evil intentions, 
have wished them a greater curse than the company of 
their own feelings. 

“ What is there which a wicked woman will not do ? 

“ Tlio aversion of Donna Maria de Calvados, which but 
for this late triumph might have remained smothered, 
now blazed with tenfold intensity. 

“ She riveted her eyes on him, and secretly wished that 


they had the power of those of the basilisk, that she might 
look him dead. 

“As she looked at him, she thought she beheld features 
that she had once been acquainted with. 

“ This worthy lady had, previous to her marriage with 
Don Itodrigo’s father, seen and conceived a tenderness for 
Gonzalvo, when he was first brought to Court. Nay, she 
had made overtures to him, of which his attachment to 
the daughter of the Baron de Itayo would not permit him 
to take advantage. 

“ It is no wonder then that the resemblanco which 
Alphonso de Haro bore to that Gonzalvo should be soon 
recognised. 

“ tihe was astonished at it; she thought it beyond the 
usual course of nature, and measuring her belief by her 
wishes rather than by the facts, she set it down that he 
was really his son, and upon that suggestion, idle though 
it was, formed a plan which she determined to put in 
immediate execution. 

“ She informed her son of her suspicions, on which she 
said that she was resolved to act as if on certainty, and 
charged him to co-operate with her in informing the King. 

“ To this. Hodrigo objected that his doing so might 
raise suspicions tn the mind of John, for that, he was so 
attached to Alphonso nothing less than positive evidence 
could shake him in his favour. 

“ The mother, aware of this circumstance as well as her 
son, now thought that an annonymous letter would be tho 
best and safest way to try the temper of the King on the 
business. 

“ They sat down together, therefore, and produced the 
following letter, which ltodrigo contrived to have dropped 
in the King’s private closet:— 

“ ‘ Most gracious Sovereign,— 

“ ‘ When treason lurks in any shape about your Ma¬ 
jesty’s throne, it is the duty of every subject to apprise you 
of the danger. 

“ ‘ A son of that traitor to the crown of Castile, the 
fugitive Henrico Gonzalvo, is now, under the false name of 
De Haro, near your sacred person. The old viper has 
eluded justice—crush tho young one ere it stings you!’ 

“ As soon as tn- King received this letter his esteem for 
Alphonso directly suggested to him the truth that it was 
the work of some envious enemy. 

“He therefore sent for Don Juan de Padilla, and, first 
showing him the letter, told him his sentiments of it. 

“ ‘Were not this artifice,’ said Dun Juan, ‘too shallow 
for the genius of Donna Maria de Calvados, I should sus¬ 
pect her of being at the head of it; her whole life has 
been one continued scene of court intrigue, and she is 
most likely to he jealous of the favours you lavish on this 
young man in preference to her son, without considering 
the great difference in their talents and qualifications. As 
it is only justice to the youth the mask should be torn 
from tho face of his enemies, I shall take the liberty to 
suggest to your Majesty a mode that cannot fail of dis¬ 
covering them.’ 

“ The young King, highly pleased, said he would join in 
it most willingly, and desired him to propose it. 

“ ‘ Order Alphonso to withdraw from Court!’ said Don 
Juan. 

“ ‘ Order Alphonso to depart from Court ?’ interrupted 
the King. 

“ ‘ May it please your Majesty to hear me. The in¬ 
trigues of your Majesty's enemies in the Court of Por¬ 
tugal require observation, and we have already agreed to 
retain some noble and faithful Castilian privately in your 
service there. Let Alphonso, under a feigned name, pro¬ 
ceed thither among the rest, while I make it known that 
he is dismissed in consequence of this private admonition.’ 

it * And what end will this answer ?’ demanded the 
King, who did not relish the parting with Alphonso. 

“ ‘ Your Majesty shall know!’ returned Don Juan. 
* When he is gone, your Majesty may express a desire to 
know to whose fidelity aud good offices you are indebted 
for the admonitory letter, and doubt not but that, eager 
for personal approbation, they will disclose them¬ 
selves !’ 

“ The King immediately fell in with the plan of Don 
Juan, who sent for Alphonso, told him the affair exactly 
as it was, opened to him the plan, and concluded with tell¬ 
ing him that it offered an opportunity of seeing Lisbon, 
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which would not only amuse him but contribute to his 
information and improvement. 

“Alphonso appearing much concerned, Don Juan 
earnestly inquired if the plan were agreeable to him. 

“ ‘ Olt, no—no, senor,’ replied Alphonso, ‘ but I am 
stung to the soul to think that I should have deported 
myself so as to make an enemy. But alas, this is a small 
concern !—the thought of giving trouble to my sovereign 
affects me most. What am I that so good, so great, so 
august a monarch should throw away a thought upon mo ? 
And what but injury can it be to me to discover who my 
enemies are, sinco I must necessarily revenge myself or 
despise them ?’ 

‘“Noble youth!’ said Don Juan—‘ you are irresistible; 
yours are the sentiments of true nobility; I almost wish 
I could indulge you; but the King has made the affair his 
own, and will not be contradicted.’ 

“ Little preparation was necessary for Alphonso. 

“The King sent for him, took him into his closet, 
assured him of his eternal friendship, and told him that 
he expected his return as soon as he could signify his de¬ 
sire for it, which would happen when a proper discovery 
took place, or when it was despaired of. 

“ Alphonso threw himself at the King’s feet, kissed his 
hand and bathed it with tears of gratitude. 

“ ‘ May no disloyalty or disaffection but such as mine,’ 
said he, ‘ ever approach your sacred throne!’ 

“ The King then, presenting him a paper to be delivered 
to Don Juan, and putting a costly 'ring upon Jiis finger, 
bade him adieu. 

“ He waited on Don Juan immediately, who, reading 
the paper, told him that it was an order to pay him ten 
thousand piastres for the expenses of his journey. 

“ That night, Alphonso, attended by Pierot and two 
guides, set out for Portugal, and the next day it was 
whispered that, the King had dismissed him in disgrace. 

“From the first town, he wrote a letter to his father 
and another to the baron, informing them of the recent 
event, and desiring a letter to his aunt, the Countess of 
Leirio, in Lisbon. 

“At the end of three (lays the guides left them, and he 
and Pierot were left to themselves. 

“ The latter, who was by nature sociable and loquacious, 
thinking the departure of the guides gave him a licence to 
tonverse with his master, asked him whither and for what j 
end he was going. 

“ ‘ I am going, Pierot,’ said the youth, ‘ to see that 
grand and universally-admired city, Lisbon, and to search 
for adventures, as a valiant Christian knight should do !’ 

“ ‘ I cannot understand what your honour means by ad¬ 
ventures !’ 

“‘Iam going, then,’ said he, ‘to redress grievances 
and right wrongs—to protect, when it falls in my way, 
poverty and weakness against the violence and encroach¬ 
ments of the wealthy, the proud, and the strong!’ 

“ ‘ God and the blessed Virgin prosper such intentions ! 
To help the weak and the poor is good ; but I doubt me 
your honour is too ready to fight for the strong and the 
great too! Now, although fighting be a very good tiling 
on occasions when one is obliged to do it (and I can my¬ 
self take and give a few hard knocks, as the saying is, 
when need requires, as well as another), yet, methiuks it 
is a strange sort of a trade to follow, ;and very unlit for 
a gentleman above all others!’ 

“ ‘ Why for a gentleman, Pierot ?’ said Alphonso, who 
liked his discourse. 

“ ‘ I’ll tell your honour: When a poor fellow is reduced 
to get his bread by knocking others on the head, it is hard 
enough on him; but still, perhaps he can do no better; 
and if he endures hardship, or is knocked on the head 1dm- 
sclf, he may comfort himself with the thoughts that he 
might have endured worse ; but here is your honour, who 
might be comfortable and warm at home, set out on a wild- 
goose chase to look for fighting, and after getting enough 
to satisfy a reasonable appetite on the part of the King, 
are now going, for lack of better, to look for more on the 
part of beggars!’ 

“ ‘ But, Pierot, honour is as great a reward and as 
necessary to the existence of a gentleman as bread is to 
that of a peasant!’ 

“ ‘ I should be glad to know,’ returned Pierot, ‘ what 
honour there can be in breaking bones, cracking of 
crowns, or poking spears iuto follows ? I think it would 
be more honour to be sitting at home with yuur father, or 


playing innocently with the old armour and the fierce 
old baron at home, at the castle of (Juerro !’ 

“ ‘ But, Pierot,’ said the youth, ‘ if some of us did not 
fight, we should become a prey to our enemies, and to all 
bad men who choose to wrong us.’ 

“ 1 True enough, I say still, when it comes to one’s 
hand. .But why run our heads against stone walls, as the 
saying is? Your honour’s father was as brave a warrior 
as any iti Spain, but he was wise enough at last to go and 
stay at home in peace ; and he has done more good and 
got more honour in one week since than he could havo 
got in fifty years mad prize-fighting about tho world. 
There is the old Baron de Rayo—why, I suppose he has 
fought more than a thousand tigers, and what is he the 
better for it ?—what was his honour at last ? Why, an 
old baize coat and a tune on the harp for his dinner. 
There was the noble Henrico Gonzalvo—he took a flight 
after honour, as you call it, and never came back again. 
Mark me, dear master, I am old, and can instruct from ex¬ 
perience more than others from books. Honour is a very 
dangerous thing : it is like a ghost; you think you see it 
—you may catch at it, but you can never hold it fast; 
and. for my part, I have seen so much ruination brought 
about y ou all by it that I tremble at the name almost as 
much as I do at that of a ghost.’ 

“ 1 Upon my word, Pierot, I had no conception that you 
were so ingenious a casuist! Proceed, for, notwithstand¬ 
ing your erroneous imagination, your argument pleases 
me.’ 

“ ‘ Well, then, your honour, there’s Don—Don—Diabolo 
—oh! Don Rodrigo; lie, too, is one of your men of honour. 

It seems that honour is got different ways, for the day you 
took a fancy to try how a wild boar’s tusk felt, and ran so 
honourably between death and the King, Don Rodrigo 
shook from head to foot. I was near him. His face was 
the picture of death; and I plainly perceived other marks 
of fear, which I won’t mention. Well, this Don Rodrigo 
is a man of honour, too. Now, the question is this : If 
honour bo got by cowardice, is it worth the labour and 
danger of fighting for ?’ 

I “ ‘ Pierot,’ said Alphouso, ‘ with all your simplicity, 
you have put a question now that would puzzle a learned 
clerk to expound; but still, from mistaking the subject. 

If, ao you say, Don Rodrigo bo a coward—which I believe 
is only the effect of your imagination,—it must be con¬ 
sidered as a misfortune, not . dishonour. It is true he is 
in that case not a man of military honour, but he may bo 
a man of moral honour; and being a favourite of the 
King, the presumption is that he must be iu some respects 
honourable. For know, Pierot, that tho roads to the 
temple of honour are many, and it is of little consequence 
which a man takes, so he pursues that for which he is 
qualified by nature, and makes true religion his guide, 
and a clear conscience his companion.’ 

“ 1 Now your honour,’ quoth Pierot, ‘hath tied a knot 
with your tongue which you cannot untie with your teeth, 
though they were each as strong as that said boar’s tusks. 
You say honour is your aim. Very well. There are 
manyroads, you say,to honour,—no matterwhich you take. 
Then why not take the plain, easy, comfortable path 
home ? There, with your father and your friends, by-and- 
by with a pretty wife and a parcel of children, blessing 
all the poor with your.Lounty, they blessing you with their 
prayers. Ah, senur, there would be honour—there would 
be glory! But this pate-breaking, bloody, eut-and-thrust 
work—a plague upon it, I say! It is inhuman, un¬ 
christian, au.l abominable, and I cannot abido the thoughts 
of it, unless, as I said before, it falls in one’s way, and then 
I will make the best use of the arms God gave me, and de¬ 
fend myself.’ 

“ It was evening when this conversation passed between 
Alphonso and his faithful servant. Pierot. 

“ Just as the latter had concluded his last sentence, they 
were suddenly alarmed by the screaming of female voiced 
at some distance before them in the forest. 

“ Alphonso, who, by tho interruption of the trees, could 
not seo the objects from whom the noise proceeded, spurred 
on his courser, and was followed close by Pierot, whoso 
aversion to fighting was more the result of his reason than i 
the dictates of his heart, and who in an instant forgot all I 
his prudent apophthegms, and drove on his horso with as J 
great eagerness as ever did knight of chivalry. | 

“ After riding at full speed a few hundred yards, they f 
found that the object of their pursv.it had changed ite j 
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position, aud that the screams ■were more to the right 
hand, aud observed that t hey were growing fainter, whilo 
the trampling of horses plainly bespoke a flight, and con¬ 
vinced him that no time was to bo lost. 

“ They therefore turned to the right, and pressed for¬ 
ward with all speed. 

“For a considerable time they followed the noise, 
sometimes coming nearer, sometimes losing the sound, 
till at length they observed before them a chaise, driving 
full speed, and guarded by a number of men well mounted 
aud armed. 

“ At this sight they pushed their horses harder. 

“ That which Pierot rode being swifter than his master’s, 
which was of the larger and heavier kind, he got up first, 
and concluding how things were, rushed eagerly by the 
horsemen, and with a stroke levelled the driver of the 
chaise, and then with a dexterous blow gave one of the 
mules which drew it a cut on the back of the neck which 
laid him dead, and effectually stopped the progress of 
the whole. 

“Then turning upon the horsemen, who had been 
already charged by Alphonso, they both laid about them 
with such fury, that after laying one dead and wounding 
three others so that they could not escape, they put the re¬ 
mainder to flight. 

“ Alphonso then came up to the chaise, and found in 
it two ladies, one of whom had fainted and was supported 
by the other, who demonstrated every mark of dismay and 
distraction. 

“ The veil of the lady who faiuted was kept carefully 
down by the other, which Alphonso perceiving, said - : 

“ ‘It is my earnest wish, lady, to render you and your 
companion who has faiuted every assistance in my power, 
but I fear my presence may, for some reasons, he at this 
time improper. I shall, if that he the case, withdraw, and 
stand within hearing till it may be your pleasure to call 
upon me. Meantime, madam, fear nothing; for bo as¬ 
sured that he who lias bad the felicity to step between 
you and tho violeueo intended you will pro f ect your per¬ 
son to whatever place you may think it expedient to go 
for security.’ 

“ ‘ Pardon me, sir,’ returned the lady, after a pause, in 
which she viewed the youth with an earnest eye, 1 if, in 
the consternation I was in at the scene which has just 
passed, I should have confouuded innocence with guilt, 
and conceived that we had been saved from one ruflian 
only to be subjected to the violence of another; but, as 
the courtesy of your expressions, the delicacy of j our 
manner, and, let me add, the nobleness of your air, pro¬ 
claim j'ou incapable of dishonour, 1 shall not scruple to 
put myself under your protection, aud entreat your as¬ 
sistance to convey us to a towu not two leagues hence, 
where I shall be tolerably secure till 1 can prosecute my 
journey. In the meantime, I shall be obliged to you to 
order your servant to bring a drop of water to the relief 
of this young lady ’ 

“ Alphonso immediately ran off, and in a few minutes 
returned with some water in his helmet, which he, with 
many apologies, presented to the lady, who, removing Ihe 
veil from the face of her who had fainted, discovered to 
the astonished j’outh the. most exquisitely-beautiful set of 
features lie had ever beheld. 

“ But if he thought them beautiful while bespread with 
the pale hue of death, what were his sensations when, as 
life returned, expression and colour were restored to her 
cheeks; and when, opening her eyelids, she stared wildly 
around her, aud discovered a pair of eyes so far beyond 
any he had ever beheld ? 

“He Was lost in rapturous astonishment, while she 
cried: 

“ 4 Oh, save me—save me—iu pity save me from the 
tyrant! Alas! where are we? Who is this cavalier? 
But why do I ask ? He is one of the duke’s creatures! 
Yet surely he looks noble, aud wears not tho faee of a 
ruffian ! Tell mi!, dear madam, whero are we ? Are wo 
safe ? What means this pause of quiet, so different from 
that which passed hut now ?’ 

“‘Compose yourself, my child!’ said the elder. ‘All 
is well! The perturbation of your spirits calls for rest; 
therefore refrain, for the present, from interrogating me, 
and content yourself with the assurance that we are safe 
as yet.’ 

“ ‘ Bely, ladies,’ said Alphonso, 1 upon such protection 
A 9 I and my servant can afford you, and reBt assured that 


we will still defeud you while wo have life to move an 
arm!’ 

“ ‘ It is not a few Portuguese that shall hurt you!’ said 
Pierot, with a bow to flic chaise, by way of hint to the 
ladies to be of good cheer. 

“ ‘ I already perceive that, my good friend,’ said the 
lady. 

“ Everything being arranged in tho best manner circum¬ 
stances would allow of, and the prisoners secured, the 
ladies and their gallant champions set forward towards 
the town, where they arrived at a late hour. 

“ Tho ladies retired to a chamber, while Alphonso and 
Pierot went to a magistrate, who despatched a guard to 
bring the wounded men, attended by Pierot to show the 
place. 

“ The ladies and Alphonso supped together. 

“During supper, he sucked in the poison of love in 
such large draughts that he found little room for food, 
while the elder lady cursorily hinted that she was flying 
with her young ward into Spain to release her from the 
addresses of an importunate, amorous old nobleman of 
Portugal, whose influence at Court made it dangerous to 
offend him. 

“ She added that, finding her going, he had taken that 
violent method of procuring by force that which was de¬ 
nied to his rank, wealth, and solicitations. 

“Alphonso paid her a handsome compliment on the 
generosity and disinterestedness of her principles; said 
that to give such youth, innocence, and beauty to the pos¬ 
session of old age, would be a crime worse than sacrilege; 
expressed bis joy at having been instrumental to her safety, 
although he foresaw that his peace of mind for ever was 
the price at which he had purchased it; and concluded 
with a vehement declaration of love. 

“ The elder lady said that she hoped he would confine 
his discourse to such subjects as she could listen to; that, 
indebted though they were to his valour and generosity, 
their acquaintance was too short, l.belr knowledge of each 
other too slight, the passion he had avowed too suddenly 
formed, to countenance either him in making such a decla¬ 
ration, or her in listening to it. 

“She therefore entreated that he would be silent 
on that subject, else she should be obliged, however un¬ 
willingly, to retire. 

“Alphonso bowed, and, for the rest of the short 
time they sat together, coufined himself to the language of 
the eyes. 

“ Alpliouso slept not the whole night. ' i 

“ He tossed, ho tumbled, ho sighed. 

“ Ho formed a thousand strange, vague plans, overy one 
of which he again rejected. 

“At last he determined to discover to the ladies 
who he was, in order to secure a favourable recep¬ 
tion. 

“At daybreak he arose, and, calling Pierot, was by 
him informed that the ladies, after parting from him, 
had given orders for the chaise and fresh mules, and de¬ 
parted. 

“ Alphonso was in an agony of despair. 

“ He immediately took horse and pursued them in the 
route towards the confines of Spain till their horses were 
unable to proceed, and he found pursuit vain. 

“‘Alas!’ said he, ‘what a wretch am I to have seen 
such beauty, and to have it snatched from me in an in¬ 
stant ! Ungrateful! No mark—no proof of gratitude or 
regard! Oh ! would that I were dead !’ 

“‘As to mark—if you mean a token,’ said Pierot, 
‘perhaps we have got one without their consent or 
desire. Look at this,’ said he, producing a picture of 
tho j’oung and beauteous object of his affection. 

“ ‘ Gracious Heaven !’ exclaimed Alphonso. ‘ How— 
where—b\ r what means did j'ou get this ?’ 

“ ‘ Why, when the alguazils and I went to the spot 
where wo rescued the ladios to look for the wounded 
ruffians, we could not find them; and, searching about 
closely with the lanterns, I found that picture lj'ing on 
the grouud, which I brought back with a determination 
to give it to the lady; but now they aro gene, I am glad 
yon have it.’ 

“‘Thanks, my honest Pierot!’ returned Alphonso. 
‘Never shall this be forgotten to thee! For this will bo 
some comfort—some consolation under my miseries 1’ 

“ 1 They then turned back towards Portugal by another 
road, and without further accident reached tho city of 
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uing like your fingers from your hand, that you will bo 
very apt to miss the true one ; and the caverns and old 
Moorish towers on the ridges of the Sierra Morena are 
filled with bands of robbers. However, keep to the right 
of yonder brow that is topped with a broken rock resem¬ 
bling a tower. As you proceed by that, you will keep 
still to the right till you come near the town of Palma ; 
keep to the left of it and you will probably meet some 
goatherd who can direct you, if not, God and our Messed 
Virgin be your guide!’ 

“As soon as they parted from the shepherd, Alphonso 
quickened his pace. 

“ ‘ If I were allowed to advise,’ said Pierot, ‘ we should 
proceed to the town of Palma, of which the shepherd 
spoke, and there go to midnight mass, and on the morrow 
proceed with a proper guide to Cordova, for it is not alone 
the robbers of which he told you that we have to dread, 
but. this beiug the season when the fairies and all sorts of 
goblins are wandering about and playing their frolics, who 
knows what mischiel may befall us ? And if we should 
chance to be misled by any of those malicious demons and 
beguiled into those mountains which look a thousand 
times blacker than night itself, we might possibly fall 
into the bowels of some monstrous cavern or tumble down 
some of those frightful precipices with which 1 am sure 
those mountains abound.' 

“ 1 Pierot,’ interrupted Alphonso, ‘ why should you, 
being a Christian, suppose that we have more to fear from 
demons, as you call them, at this season than at another? 
1 should suppose that we have rather less. However, I 
am positively determined to proceed ; meantime you may 
remain behind, and follow me at your leisure. Your fears 
might probably produce those very mischiefs of which 
you express such apprehension, therefore turn you into 
Palma while I push on to Cordova.’ 

“ Pierot said not a word, but followed his master, who 
pushed forward briskly. 

“Night drew on apace, and they insensibly became 
shrouded in the bosom of a deep forest bounded on either 
side by stupendous mountains, which, rising almost per- 
pendioularly, hid their heads in the skies, and whose rug¬ 
ged protuberances seemed to frown with savage aspect 
on the narrow path that wound through the wood below. 

“ The awful solemnity of the scene was increased by a 
rapid ril? of water which growled adown the bosom of a 
glen, and, bursting into a sudden cataract, thundered on 
the rock below. 

“‘Senor,’ said Pierot, earnestly, ‘hear me—for the 
blessed Virgin’s sake, hear me ! Kerne tuber that a fool’s 
advice has saved many a wise man from ruination. I 
warn you that we are going astray. Return, for the love 
of Christ, and do not run headlong upon your fate!’ 

“ ‘ Peace—peace !’ returned Alphonso. ‘ Didst thou 
ever see a spot so calculated to call up ideas of sublimity 
and maguifieeuce ? Didst tbou ever see so charming a 
night? The moon herself seems to assume increased 
splendour to chase away the obtruding clouds and shine 
with unobstructed lustre on the business of this 
night.’ 

“ ‘Blessed Virgin !—what is that ?’ exclaimed Pierot. 

“ ‘ What do you talk of ?’ said Alphonso. ? 

“ 1 H I live,’ said Pierot, 1 I saw the strange.-J 
sight-’ 

“ ‘ It is your fear, not your eyes that saw it,’ returned 
Alphonso. 

“Just as he spoke he descried a person of more than 
common size before him, who seemed walking hastily 
through the path of the forest in the same direction that 
he was going. 

“ He spurred his horse into a round pace in order to 
come up with him. 

“ Put though he at last pushed him to a gallop, the ob¬ 
ject still kept before him, till, coming to an angle formed 
by a narrow road at the foot of a perpendicular corner of 
the hill of immense height, he turned round it and got out 
of sight. 

“ Alphonso, still quickening his pace, turned it also, 
and found a vast open plain, extensive beyond sight. 

“ Nothing was to bo seen. 

“ He drew in his bridle, and stood bewildered in con¬ 
templation, while all was wrapped in a silence truly 
awful. 

“ He was lost in astonishment, and remained for some 
time in 9 state of doubt and meditation. 


“At length, turning to Pierot, whose fears were wound 
up to a pitch of superstitious horror not to be described: 

“ ‘ It is not possible,’ said he, ‘that this delicious plain 
should be uninhabited, yet can I see no trace of human 
residence, and the moon is so bright that I think I should 
if there were any. I will holloa aloud—perhaps there may 
be some one vt ithin hearing.’ 

“ He then called out with all his might, and was 
answered by an echo which reverberated his voice a limn 
her of times, increasing each time iu lesnlness, till at last 
it died away in the same number of reverberations 
again. 

“ Utter dismay seized Pierot. 

“ Alphonso was not perfectly at ease. 

“ Not a soul appeared. 

“ He waited many minutes with impatience. 

“ ‘ I will holloa again,’ said he. 

“ ‘ For the mercy of God, senor,’ said Pierot, ‘ take care 
what you do! Lot us call upon Heaven, and turn our 
horses back agaiu into the path we came!’ 

“ Alphonso perceiving no track on the plain before him, 
agreed to do as Pierot advised him, and turned towards 
the road from which he had wandered in pursuit of the 
figure. 

“He had scarcely gone three steps, when the air was 
filled with lamentable shrieks. 

“He stopped. 

“ They ceased. 

“ i Blessed Virgin !’ said Pierot—‘ where are we got, or 
what can those screeches mean ?’ 

“‘Sol’ cried Alphonso, rather peevishly, ‘do you uot 
perceive that they are owls, which fly in clouds about 
us ?’ 

“ By this time he agaiu thought him of the road, and, 
being at the comer, looked out for it, and perceived many 
paths leading through the forest in that direction. 

“ While he was considering which of them to take, a 
sigh of deep anguish, heaved as from the bosom of a 
behind him. caught his car. 

“ He turned his head and again saw the figure walk¬ 
ing at an easy pace. 

“ He wheeled round his horse and again pursued, ob¬ 
serving it attentively. 

“ Ithad a long spear in its hand, and glided with amaz¬ 
ing swiftness befoie him. 

“ 1 Stop,’ said he, in a loud voice— 1 stop, and 1 swear >>y 
the God of Christians you shall receive no harm P 

f Immediately the vast concave of the hills was filled 
all round with an echo which in thu most awful manner 
repeated: 

“ ‘ Yon shall receive no harm!’ 

“ The figure outstripped him, and again disappeared. 

“ Alphonso paused. 

“ Then, turning to Pierot, said: 

“ ‘ There must be something in this. Come of it what 
will, I am determined to proceed in this direction,’ and then 
spurred his horse forward. 

“ He had not gone far when the moon all at once be¬ 
came obscured. 

“ The most dismal darkness, interrupted ever and anon 
with flashes of lightning, which served but to make it the 
more horrible, succeeded. 

“ Rain fell in torrents, while the wind blew as if it 
would root up the surrounding mountains from their bases 
and filled the air with groans and hollow sounds. 

1* He spurred his horse into a gallop, t lure wing the reins 
upon liis neck, and leaving him to his own discretion or to 
that of a superior Guide. 

“ He had not ridden long before he found his horse stop 
suddenly, and, looking attentively before him, thought 
that through the dark void he could perceive a high wall 
with battlements'. 

“ He again called out aloud. 

“ A tumultuous noise was heard, and all at once he per¬ 
ceived several large windows, resembling those of a 
church, illuminated by a strong light from within. 

“ Concluding it to be a chapel lighted up for the pur¬ 
pose of celebrating midnight mass, he blessed God for the 
miraculous event which led him to it, and, dismounting 
from his horse, sought out an entrance. 

“ There was none on that end, and the place on either 
side was so closely enveloped in thick underwood and 
bushes that he found some ditficulty in getting through 
them. 
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“ He pierced through them, however, and found on the 
side.» door open. 

“ He entered it, and passing through an aisle perfectly- 
illuminated, found himself in the body of a magnificent 
church and very near tho altar. 

“ He wondered much to find that there was no one in 
it, but concluding the priests were in tho sacristy and the 
congregation not come, lie laielt down to pray. 

“ Scarcely had he been in this position two minutes, 
when music the most heavenly struck up, and he heard 
the “ Do Profundis ” chanted Ljr voices more than human, 
and the whole fabric shook with tho notes of an organ 
whose deep tones equalled those of thunder, 

“He heard but saw no one, ami was riveted to tho 
ground with astonishment. 

“ Tho music stopped. 

“ A belL that seemed to shako the church to its founda¬ 
tion, tolled, and he reckoned twelve. 

“ The lights vanished. 

“ His ears were assailed with the most piercing sighs. 

“ A hideous noise, like the crashing of a vast pile of fall¬ 
ing rocks, was heard, 

“ He drew his sword and offered up a prayer to Heaven 
for his safety. 

“ A noise, as of the flight of an immense pair of wings 
passing through the air, was heard wafting its heavy way 
round the vaulted ceiling of tho aisle. 

“ The resolution even of Alphonso could scarcely sup¬ 
port it. 

‘“Whatever thou art,’ said he, in a low and solemn 
tone, ‘ that hast led me into this perilous and awful place, 
I conjure thee, by Him whom the Almighty this blcssod 
night gave as a ransom for our sins, to speak to thy 
intent!’ 

“ He paused for a reply, while his bristled hair stood 
erect upon his head, and the marrow in his bones froze as 
u'.to stone, and his head, even to the deep recesses of his 
plain, felt as if congealed into solid ice. 

He heard the clashing of a sword against armour. 

nis iniud was wrought up to the madness of horrid ex¬ 
pectation. 

And straight, a figure, such as be had seen, but ren¬ 
dered visible by a lambent flame which played about it, 
svoou net ore him. 

“ It seemed far above the common size; but its aspect 
was rendered still more formidable by an enormous war¬ 
like t plume that nodded on its helmet, and seemed re¬ 
flected, as in a mirror, on the brightness of the armour in 
which it was cased. 

“Excess of horror wound up the shaking spirits of 
Alphonso, and he put himself in a firmer posture of de¬ 
fence. 

“ ‘ Whatever thou art,’ said he, ‘ approach no nearer. 
My trust is in the Almighty, and if thou be wicked thou 
canst not hurt me. If there bo aught that I can do-’ 

“ The figure sighed. 

• “ Alphonso's fear was lost in compassion and curiosity. 

“ ‘Fear not, dear youth.’ said the figure. 1 Reserve your 
9Word for vengeance.’ 

“ With these words the helmet fell from his head, and 
disclosed a countenance of majestic sadness, pale and 
bloody; while long redundant hair entangled with clotted 
gore hung in loose disorder over his shoulders. 

“ Again it sighed, then glided backwards till it reached 
the wall, which yawned and shut him in. 

“ Alphonso, his senses suspended between amazement 
and pity, by a couvulsive impulse of which he was un¬ 
conscious, darted forward and plunged his sword after 
the figure into the wall, which, closing, field it fast. 

“ He exerted all his strength to draw it out in vain. 

“ While he was thus engaged, a strain of music, more 
soothing than human skill could produce, struck up and 
lulled him by degrees into a sweet and gentle sleep, and he 
sunk upon tiic ground. 

“ The figure was still present to his imagination. 

“ He dreamed that it took him by the hand, and leading 
him through a number of dark and intricate windings, pre¬ 
sented him to Baron do Rayo, saying: 

“ ‘ To your conduct I consign him.’ 

“ And then presenting him with a key, said: 

“ ‘ Take this, consult the baron, and be resolute. Nor 
bolts, nor bars, nor walls of adamant, nor human fraud, 
nor human force can resist those whom God has designed 
to be the instruments of Heaven's vengeance.’ 


“ On which the armour of the figure gaped, a skeleton 
fell from it in fragments at his feet, while the coat closed 
upon him, the helmet and plumes lodged upon his head, 
and he found himself armed cap-a-pie. 

‘ Encumbered with the unusual weight, he struggled 
and awoke, and perceived that day had dawned. 

“ His first sensations on awaking were little more than a 
dream. 

“ lie was bewildered in a maze of awe and wonder at 
what he had seen, and in strange conjectures on that which 
he had dreamed. 

“ He could hardly determine at first whether the whole 
had not been a dream, till looking at the wall lie perceived 
his sword sticking in it. 

“ He caught it by the hilt, intending to uso all his 
strength to draw it out; but it yielded to a twitch. 

“ In doing this ho missed his ring. 

“ He sought for it up and down the floor for some time 
in vain. 

“ At last, recollecting the violence of his efforts in the 
night to draw forth his sword, he turned to search there. 

“ There was a small heap of rubbish lying under. 

“ Ho scraped it up in search of the ring, which he 
found. 

“Just as lie took the ling up, he perceived a key lying 
in the rubbish, and snatching it up also, saw that it ox 
aetly resembled that which he had dreamed of. 

“ ‘ Gracious Heaven !’ he exclaimed. ‘ To what mysteri¬ 
ous agency am I thus conducted ?” 

“ Then kneeling, and devoutly lifting up his hands and 
eyes to Heaven, fervently prayed for fortitude and wisdom 
proportioned to the great work, of which he saw himself 
likely to be made the instrument. 

“ Having thus prayed, he found himself unusually in¬ 
vigorated and cheerful. 

“ He looked around him, and was surprised to find the 
face of everything entirely different from that which he 
had the preceding night conceived it to be. 

“He found that the church had been suffered to fall to 
ruin. 

“Branches of the trees without were striking through 
tho half-demolished window cases. 

“Weeds were growing near that which had been the 
altar. • 

“ The ceiling was pierced with holes and breaches, 
which served as nests for various birds. 

“ Thero were no doors, but one small one, which wore 
not stopped up. 

“ He got. into one of the windows, and saw a large space 
resembling a garden, but filled with trees, whose spreading 
branches, interwoven with each other, almost excluded light 
or air, while the bottom was choked with noisome weeds, 
briars and bushes. 

“ This place was bounded on the other side by a large 
building, which, though very high, had no windows in 
that direction. 

“He again descended, and went into the aisle, which he 
found in the same way enveloped in bushes. 

“ He sought for the door by which he had entered, and 
with difficulty found it, 

“ It was a winding passage through a wall. 

“ A great gate—once tho entrance—he observed to bo 
carefully closed up, but it was in a different direction from 
the passage at which he had come in. 

“ He then returned to the chapel, and with a scrutinis¬ 
ing eye observed the place where Lis sword had stuck, in 
order to mark it. 

“He took out his book, and accurately noted all the par¬ 
ticulars, tho altar serving him as the great guiding 
mark. 

“ Then going out through the aisle ami narrow passage, 
with difficulty made his way through the bushes, mark¬ 
ing it carefully, however, by breaking down some largo 
branches. 

“ After winding round the wall, he found Pierot in such 
a state of horror and suspense as human nature wa3 
scarcely able to support. 

“ ‘ Had you stayed much longer, senor,’ said ho, ‘! 
should have expired. How have you the heart to endure 
such things, I cannot tell. I am sure I’m afraid of no 
living man that ever wore a head ; and yet, if my hair bo 
not. turned white with fear, 1 much wonder at it.’ 

“ ‘ Why, what now ?—what has been the matter ?' 

‘“Matter, your honour ?—matter enough i Why, your 
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i honour had not gone as long as I could reckon ten, -when 
* all the lights in the windows went out, and then I heard 
I a clashing of swords, and then groaning, and then shrieks 
. like those of unfortunate departed souls in trouble. I 
J thought that the life would leave me. However, fearing 
| you might have been attacked, I resolved not to act like a 
cowardly rascal, and got off my horse, drew my sword, 
J and went round this wall Then the noise ceased. 1 
j attempted to break through the bushes ; but, oh Lord 1 if I 
5 am here alive, a thousand snakes began to hiss at me like 
| red-hot horseshoes in water, so that 1 was fain, iu spite of 
g me, to draw hack. When 1 returned to the place where I 
i left the horses, 1 found that they had ruu off about the 
I plain—a plague upon them ! 1 ran after them, for the 

| moon shone bright again, and a curse—confound the 
j brutes!—they would not let me catch them till about ten 
minutes ago.' I at last began to think of going in to look 
' for you, aud if 1 could not find you, to set off to Don 
Isidore’s as fast as 1 could, to tell him the dismal news | 
i but, thanks to the blessed Virgin, you are here, and, as 1 
| think, safe. So mount your horse, clap spurs to him. and, 
£ without once looking behind you. gallop away -from this 
» mansion of demons, fairies, ghosts, aud devils! Lord, 

I senor, are not you dead with fear ? Make haste—make 
j haste! And when you get out of the way of the demons, let 
j me know what befel you ; but do not say a word here, for 
I they would set us all wrong in an instant, and keep us 
f another night, perhaps for ever, in this abominable place, 
j which looks somohow more black and gloomy than hell 
I itself! Nay, I dare say that every step we move, we tread 
1 on the bodies of murdered people ! Ifaste you, therefore, 

I dear master of mine—haste you! Mount your horse, 
j and let us be away as fast as our host legs can carry us!’ 

J “ ‘ Pierot,’ said Alphonso, 1 1 do firmly believe you to he, 
in an encounter with mere flesh and blood like yourself, as 
? bravo a fellow as ever Castile bred; but superstition makes 
i you in other cases a coward to excess—1 say to excess. 

■ What, stronger proof can there be of this than yonr distaste 
J to this place, which I solemnly declare 1 think to be the 
Jt most.charming spot by lav that I have ever beheld ? Here 
there is nothin" wanting which can render the face, of a 
| country enchanting.’ 

s " ‘ Ay—ay 1’ interrupted Pierot. ‘God knows there 
" are charms and enchantments enough in it ! But, for 
j mercy’s sake, sen or, make haste, and let us be gone before 
1 it grows dark ! 1 dare say that the evening is approach- 

i itig fast.’ 

“ ‘ There, again,’ returned the youth, ‘yon betray the 
madness occasioned by your fears. Why, do yon not 
j perceive that it is yet scarcely morning ? Even now the 
l sun barely springs from the top ot yonder hill, and, with 
\ feeble rays, shines upon us so obliquely, that onr shadows 
1 reach almost beyond our sight. I cannot leave this eheer- 
3 ing spot till 1 indulge my sight with more of its beauties. 
Methmks I could live here for ever. Behold how yonder 
mountain steep, almost perpendicular, rears on the south 
; its huge, stupendous head to the clouds, and shields the 
j plain below from the scorching power of the sun’s meri¬ 
dian heat; while the earth, as if grateful for its protec¬ 
tion, spreads at its feet a rich carpet of never-fading 
green ! Look, again to the west. See where myriads of 
oaks and cork trees, ranged by the hand of Nature in gay 
and beautiful ] wade, one above the other, up the slope of 
that lull, spread, iu kindly majesty, their arms afar, and 
j join to form a canopy, unequalled iu the palaces of 

5 princes, to shade the shepherd and his flock from the 

; sultry evening's heat; and see, above them, on the grassy 

j top, the shepherd now draw forth his flock to feed. This 

\ is not all. Behold where, on the east, the copious Guadal¬ 

quivir rolls its majestic flood, fertilising the adjacent 
I lands; while woods of olives, corn-fields, and vineyards 

; cover its bosom with the wealth of Spain, and lovely 

: orange groves fringe its hanks with a rich tissue of green 

f and gold. Oh, it is transporting! Here could I rest — 

here could 1 rest for ever!’ 

“ Here a bell tolled for some time, 

“ 1 Do you not perceive,’continued Alphonso, ‘that, in the 
bosom of this thick wood, and beyond those stately ruins 
■ rising out of it, there must be a place inhabited ? for that 

is the bell either of some nobleman’s castle, or of some 
neighbouring convent tolling to matins ? We will see.’ 

“ With this, lie proceeded to mount his horse. 

“ ‘ Then,’said Pierot, ‘if it must be so, it must be so, 
Come on, then : do as you like! It shall never he said 


that Pierot lagged behind, or that he could not stand fire 
as well as another. No—no. If Pierot be not as well 
able as e’er an Alphonso in the land (begging your 
honour's pardon) to endure a flaking of fire, sword en¬ 
chantment, or demons, let him never receive mercy!’ 

“By this time, Alphonso was mounted, aud, turning his 
horse towards the west, proceeded slowly through the 
valley, looking ever and anon around him—stopping his 
horse" and musing at one time, admiring the beauty of the 
place at another, making such observations as he "thought 
necessary to a future recognition of it. 

“ He soon perceived, on his left hand, a rising ground 
resembling a moat, which started from the root of the 
mountain, and, turning his horse, ascended it. 

“ From thence he had a more enlarged view of the plain 
below, and could distinctly observe, at the back of the old 
buildings in which he had spent his night, and close to 
them, a building, which, from having a belfry, he con¬ 
cluded to be a convent. 

“ Beyoud this he thought he saw, though indistinctly, 
marks of unusual cultivation. 

“Ho therefore dismounted, and, with much pains, 
clambered up the rocks, behind from whence ho could 
perceive a magnificent castle, with turrets, moats, draw¬ 
bridge, &c., and an extensive demesne, in high improve¬ 
ment. behind it. 

“ He wished to see some one to whom he could apply 
for information, but all near him was a blank and silent 
desert. 

‘“Come, hither, Pierot,’ said he, -and be comforted. 
See you yonder convent ?’ 

“ ‘ I do, senor.’ 

“ ‘ Well, alight, and come hither, and I will show rou 
something more.’ 

“ Pierot ascended to him. 

“ ‘Do yon see yonder castle?’ 

“ ‘ That I do, your honour.’ 

“ ‘Do you observe the turret and drawbridge?’ 

“ ‘ 1 do, senor.’ 

“ * Well, wliat think you now?’ 

“ ‘ Whv. I think as before and more so, on account of 
that castle, for it is there yonr devil’s deeds are dece. 
Ah, Lord! your great men with castles think no more of 
taking the lives of men than old women do of killing 
chinches, or cracking fleas ! Lord help us! Still I say 
to your honour, let us he gone, for there is no more 
mercy in those castles than there is pity in the heart of a 
witch!’ 

“ ‘ Pierot,’ said Alphonso, ‘ lmw shall we find out to 
whom that castle belongs? Suppose you were to go 
thither and inquire.’ 

‘“Why, as to that,’ returned Pierot, ‘if your honour 
commands, 1 will go, though it wero to the mouth of 
hell. But I would almost as soon lose my life at once. 
Nay, I am sure 1 should never live to return to you 
again ! : 

“ ‘Well, then, generous Pierot,’ returned Alphonso, ‘I 
will not command, nor even permit, you to go; hut we 
will ride up through the wood to those goatherds who sit 
on the hill beyond it, and they, perhaps, will inform us.’ 

“ Overjoyed to be released from the visit to the castle, 
Pierot approved of the proposal with alacrity, and they 
arrived at the verge of the wood, which was so thick that 
a person on horseback could uot make way through 
it. 

“ They therefore rode along it, and at last came to a 
path or narrow road, which, from its direction, seemed to 
lead up the hill. 

“ By this path, after many windings and turnings, ho 
got to" the open space on the top, where he saw not far 
from him the goatherds sitting at their breakfast. 

“ He rode up to and accosted them with his usual 
courtesy, which they returned by inviting him to take a 
share of their fare. 

‘•'He felt himself not disinclined to eat, and, alighting, 
sat down cheerfully to a meal of bread and oranges, with 
some poor wine. 

•• While he was making a hearty repast upon those, he 
inquired what was the name of that beautiful valley, and 
whose was the castle, when the eldest of the goatherds 
obliged him with the following recital: — 
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CHAPTER DLXXXVIII. 

EDOWORTH BE?3 CONTINUES THE TKRCSAL OF THE STORY 
OF OLD TIMES. 

“ ‘ 1 am now old, and have all my life followed the business 
of a goatherd, and of course must have seen vast num¬ 
bers of beautiful places, but never have I seen any place 
• to equal in beauty this very spot ot Vallesauto; and this, 
senor, all men will tell yon was Us reputation time out of 
mind ; and the richness of its pastures, tho coolness of its 
air, the plenty of its provisions, the content of its inhabit¬ 
ants, the sanctity of its contents, and tho virtues of the 
family who were lords of it, made it the topic of conver¬ 
sation in all neighbouring parts. 

“ • The present lord of all the country yon see around 
is the Marquess do Tunalada. almost as old as myself. 

“ 1 He came to the possession of the estate and castle at 
an early age, and was beloved by all who knew him. 

“ ‘ His fame was not confined to this valley, for there 
were few in Spain who did not hear of and acknowledge 
his greatness. 

“ ‘ He married a lady his equal in rank, reputation, and 
fortune; but in charity, piety, and all tho virtues that dis¬ 
tinguish Christians, superior to all tho men and women of 
her day. 

“ ‘ They lived long together in the greatest happiness, 
and had two children—a son and a daughter; and all the 
poor rejoiced in the prospect of finding one day, in the 
virtues of the children, a continuation of tho advantages 
they had already derived from the charity of their fore¬ 
fathers. ' ‘ 

“ ‘ Soon after the birth of those children, tho marquess 
was called on by the King to attend him to tho wars, so 
he went, leaving Lis lady and family behind him—and 
from that time Yallesanto began to decay. 

“ • Captivated by the King’s favour, lie grew proud, and 
forgot bis good lady and children at home. 

“ ‘ Hcwever, at last he did come—but so different a man 
in his conduct from what, he had been that no one would 
have believed him to bo the same person. 

“ ‘ The marchioness took it sorely to heart, and died 
suddenly, and he again was so affected at her death that 
he hid from company, betook himself entirely to the con¬ 
vent, and many said that he was going to take the 
cowl. 

“ ‘ However, after some time, he quitted it. and took his 
children to a distant part, where the King had given him 
a large estate; and then there were reports that my lady’s 
spirit appeared at night and made the castle uneasy to 
him. 

“ ‘Bo that as it may, he came here but seldom, and for 
years the children remained at his other estate. 

“ 1 At last, however, he removed them here, and the 
cause that was assigned for it was so extraordinary that, 
if I had not had it from one of his own domestics, £ should 
not have believed it. 

“ 1 In short, the yonng lady had fallen in love despe¬ 
rately, and, what was worse, hopelessly;—it was with a 
picture. 

“ ‘It was said to be the picture of some man dead God 
knows how long. 

“ ‘ However, this did not satisfy the young lady, but she 
must go to a lladador,* who told her' that whenever she 
should see a man who resembled that picture the house of 
l’unalada would tumble to the ground. 

! “ 1 Some of her attendants informed tho marquess of 

this prediction, in consequence of which he hurried her 
off here and shut her np iu a chamber of the castle, where 
she was watched with the utmost vigilance. 

‘“Ko one. had access to her but the marquess, the 
father prior of the convent, her brother, aud some old do¬ 
mestics, for, having in his fury ordered the picture to be 
burnt, he bad nought to givo the servants as a guide, 
whereas, had he kept the picture, he might have compared 
all comers with it, and so perhaps kept off danger. 

“‘As misfortunes seldom come alone, the marquess 
perceived a new turn iu the castle which threatened not 
only sorrow but shame. 

“ 1 In short, he found that my young lord, his son, had 
fallen violently in love with his sister, and was abandoned 
enough to make, odious proposals to her. 45 


l 

* A fortune-teller. 


“ 1 The unhappy young lady, to shelter herself, told the 
marquess, who directly put her into tho convent, while he 
himself, racked with some inward affliction, shut himself 
from all intercourse but with the padre prior 

“ 1 Meantime, people gave their tongues a loose, and 
talked strangely. 

“ 1 The place, even the convent, was said to be 
haunted. 

“ ‘ A chapel, in which mass was sometimes celebrated, 
was shut up aud let to run to ruin. 

“ ‘ I 11 short, senor, nothing but misfortune, affliction, 
and bad luck has for many years attended the family, and 
the place, and the neighbouring goatherds have forsaken 
the valley upon account of frightful appearances that 
haunt it.’ 

“‘Do you mind that, senor?’ interrupted Piorot. 
‘Why, good man, as his worship aud I were last 
nighl-’ 

“ Alphonso darted an angry look at him, and ho was 
silent. 

“‘As for the matter of that,’ continued the goatherd, 
who observed Alphonso, ‘tlio man can tell us nothing 
new, so your honour need not have any scruples,—there 
is more talk than you think of, and, in truth, the marquess 
is now, for his tyranny, wickedness, and moroseness, 
more disliked and suspected than lie was ever beloved, 
for though we of this place be poor, we have clear con¬ 
sciences, and worship God aud our Redeemer, and hate 
wickedness so much that we would not like a king that 
was bail. 

“ ‘ Castilians, thank God, are good Christians, and would 
not barter with the devil, though they were to gain worlds 
aud their wealth by the bargain. 

“ ‘ But to conclude this strange story. 

“ ‘ Tho young man, instigated by the devil, abandoning 
all sense of religion and virtue, and running counter to 
the course of nature, finding himself unable to prevail on 
bis sister to indulge an incestuous passion for him, deter¬ 
mined to enjoy her by force or stratagem ; and to this 
end, with large gifts and great promises, bribed a servant 
who attended her to aid his designs, and, as she since 
confessed, to put a sleeping dose in her drink, and let him 
iu at night. 

“‘As God who directs fkisgs for the protection of tho 
innocent and the punishment ot the guilty, would have it, 
all his plans turned to his own ruin. 

“ ‘ Her chamber was in the uppermost story oi the con¬ 
vent, and looked into a court-yard. 

I ‘ By means of immense bribes, bo found Lis way into 
the yard, while his accomplice—the lady’s servant-maid— 
let down a ladder made of silk, which he had supplied her 
with, and which she fastened above to one of the iron 
bars of tho window. 

“ ‘ lie ascended. 

“ ‘ But just as he got near tho window, the ladder gave 
way. 

“ ‘ He tumbled headlong down, and was caught on the 
spikes of the railing below. 

“‘Meantime, the jade above threw out the ladder and 
went to bed. 

“ 1 In the morning, bis lordship was found dead. 

“ ‘ The marquess was with difficulty prevented from 
slaying himself. 

‘■‘An inquiry was set on foot, and the holy brother¬ 
hood extorted from the wretch a confession. 

«‘ Soon after, the marquess brought from Court a nephew 
of his, who is to inherit the estate, and hoped to marry 
him to the young lady, but she absolutely refused, 

“ ‘ Thus things remain at present. 

“ ‘ His lordship drags on a horrible life in his castle, 
and the young lady a wretched one in tho convent.’ 

“ By the time that the goatherd had finished his story, 
Don Alphonso had eaten his breakfast, when, rising, ami 
in the most courteous terms thanking them for their hos¬ 
pitality, and tho old man iu particular for his story, he 
remounted his horse, and, being directed in his road, took 
his departure, having ordered Pierut to give each of them 
a piece of money and the old man five. 

“ They had not gone far, when Pierot, taking advan¬ 
tage of his master’s indulgence, began , 

“ ‘And now, senor, what think you of this same Mar¬ 
quess de Punalada ? Is it not better a thousand times to 
bo dead than lead such a life as ho docs ? And I warrant 
he is more careful of it. too, than you or I of ours, and so 
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it seems by his watching. And does not that show his 
wickedness ? God help him—God help him ! Bai as 
life is, he fears death may be worse. Oh, Lord—Oh, 
Lord! preserve me from the guilt of murder! If the 
devil so far got the better of me as to make me commit 
murder, I—I—I don’t know what I should do ! I would 
cut a hole in the ground, and bury myself in it! Murder ? 
Oh, I freeze at tho very thoughts of it! The greatest 
king in Christendom could not give life to a frog or a 
blade of grass! Whatlnust he be, then, who takes away 
the life of a Christian ? Yet—God help us!—such is the 
madness of the world, that nothing gets a man so great a 
name as killing another, and the more he kills the greater 
is his honour, as you call it! Ah, Don Alphonso, quit 
this life of war, and lead one of blessed peace, as a true 
Christian should do!’ ^ 

“ ‘ Upon my word, Pierot, I must allow that you apo- 
phthegmatise most ingeniously, but I cannot see how that 
which you have said could arise from the subject we were 
talking of.’ 

“ 1 What! does not your honour think that the marquess 
has been guilty of murder? The way he lives—the 
haunting of the place! Besides, whilst the old man was 
telling you his story, another of tho goatherds told me as 
much as made my blood run cold. I may he wrong, to 
I be sure ; but I would not for all the estates and castles in 
' Andalusia have the conscience of the marquess.’ 

| “At last they got into the high-road, and early that 
! evening arrived at Cordova. 

“Here Alphonso found himself divided between two 
duties, and debated with himself whether he should 
directly proceed to Court to the King, or go to his father’s 
to throw himself at his feet, and, iu conformity to tho 
monition in the dream, to consult tho baron. 

“After some deliberation, he determined to trust rather 
to the tenderness of a father than the caprice of a 
Court, and accordingly went straight to Burgos, from 
whence he despatched the two following letters by 
Tierot:— 

“ ‘ To Don Isidore,— 

“ ‘ As I approached towards home, I found 
myself divided between two conflicting duties—one to my 
father, the other to my sovereign ; and though my incli¬ 
nations fought on the side of the former, prudence carried 
I the victory in favour of the latter. The King honoured 
* me beyond my merits, and this raised up enemies against 
me at Court. It is to obviate their machinations, that I 
delay the happiness of throwing myself at the feet of the 
best and most beloved of parents—a happiness, however, 
which I shall not deny myself many days. Hoping soon 
to embrace you, 

“ ‘ Alphonso.’ 

“ 1 To Baron de Kayo,— 

“ ‘A great aud portentous incident, of which 
I hope soon to inform you, calls me to hasten to the Castle 
of Querro. It is such as I dare not commit to paper, nor 
know I whether it should be unfolded to anyone else, 
even to my father. I am obliged first, however, to wait 
on the King, and will soon as I can receive your benedic¬ 
tion in person. It is a supernatural monition I have to 
communicate. I cannot, therefore, express my anxiety on 
that account, and am apprehensive of delays on the part 
of his Majesty. If you -could prevail on Don Isidore to 
accompany you to Burgos, you might perhaps find the 
fatigue of the journey compensated by the strange, event¬ 
ful history I have to relate, the clue of which seems re¬ 
served for you alone to unravel. I can say no more in 
this way. Turn this in your mind, aud bestow your 
prayers on 

‘ ‘ Alphonso.’ 

“ Alphonso was received with every mark of tender¬ 
ness by the King, who informed him that the author of 
the anonymous letter was too wary to fall into the trap 
projected for him, but that he was fully convinced Don 
Rodrigo and his mother were at the bot tom of it. 

“ In little more than a week after he had despatched the 
letters to his father and the baron, he had the happiness 
of seeing them at Burgos. 

“ The latter was anxious to hear the promised story, 
and closeted himself for above an hour with Alphonso, 
who gave him an accurate account of every particular, 


not forgetting the goatherd’s account of the Marquess de i 
Punaladn. 

“ The baron, after examining and questioning him over 
and over on the same particulars, at length was silent, 
and after ruminating for some time, desired Don Isidore 
to be called in. 

“ To him ho made Alphonso again relate the wonders 
of Vallesanto. 

“ Don Isidore was astonished. 

“ ‘It is,’ said tho baron, vehemently—‘it is tho blood of 
Gonzalvo crying from the ground!’ 

“ 1 1 own it is extraordinary,’ said Don Isidore, who, 
turning to Alphonso, sifted him with all his art, and con¬ 
fessed he scarcely knew what to say to it. 

“ 1 Say to it ?’ exclaimed the baron. ‘ "We will act to it! 
Nor shall my soul find one moment’s rest till the horrid 
secret is revealed. Don Isidore, your whole aid is re¬ 
quisite, and I demand it!’ 

“ Don Isidore bowed assent. 

“ 1 1 request,’ continued the baron, 1 that Father Thomas 
may forthwith be sent for, together with one more attend¬ 
ant such as you can depend on.’ 

“ ‘ Juanico,’ interposed Alphonso. 

“ 1 He is the very man I wish,’ returned tho baron. 

“ Alphonso was astonished; ho saw in the baron a now 
man. Youthful vigour reanimated every feature, enliv¬ 
ened every motion, and gavo to his limbs a force, and to 
his whole air a formidable energy that age never exhi¬ 
bits. 

“Don Isidore was delighted. 

“He once again saw that Baron Rayo that used at once 
to impress him with love and awe, and his soul again con¬ 
fessed the pleasing necessity of obedience. 

“ 1 All shall be done, baron,’ said he. ‘Need I say that 
my hand, heart, and life are devoted to the accomplish¬ 
ment of your desire ?’ 

“ ‘ Yes—yes !’ said the baron, striding across the room. 

‘ The stains, the sorrows, the disgraces, the murders that 
have brought the house of Rayo to the ground—though 
tney cannot be repaired—shall be revenged—most horribly 
revenged—and this arm shall be the instrument! : 

“‘But, dear baron,’ interrupted Don Isidore, ‘repress 
this rising choler—overcome those emotions, which, in¬ 
dulged, may perhaps be the means of frustrating your 
views.’ 

“ ‘ Here,’ said the baron, ‘ take that hand. Does it 
tremble ? Feel this heart. Boats it a higher or quicker 
pulse than usual ? No; this that you call emotion is the 
fixed temper of my soul—the unalterable condition of my 
mind! By neaveu ! I will mince that viper, and grind 
him and his house even to the last clod of his generation 
into dust!’ 

“ Don Isidore was silent. 

“Alphonso felt an unuoual trepidation. 

“ The baron seemed to tread in air. 

“ Pierot was again sent back to Querro with a letter te 
Father Thomas, who in eight days more returned, to¬ 
gether with Juanico, to Burgos. 

“Every necessary preparation was made, and they— 
that is to say, the baron. Don Isidore, Father Thomas, 
and Alphonso, attended by Juanico and Pierot—set out 
for Vallesanto. 


CHAPTER DLXXXIX. 

CONTIN CATION OF THE STORY. 

“ On the fifth day, they arrived at tho entrance of the 
valley, just as the sun'was half-way dipped behind the 
western hill, on which Alphonso and his servant had 
before breakfasted with the goatherds. 

“ Don Isidore looked about him as lie advanced, wrapt 
in delight with the beauty of the scene. 

“ ‘ Never,’ said he, ‘have I seen anything to equal it.’ 

“ They came to a little rill of water, clear as the purest 
crystal, which ran towards the river in some places, form¬ 
ing the most enchanting pools—deep, pellucid, and 
sheltered by hanging willows, aud in others babbling 
over pebbles with a sweet and lulling murmur. 

“ Alphonso had not seen it before, having entered the 
valley on the southward. 

“ ‘ This,’ said he^-‘ only this was wanting to make 
Vallesanto more than terrestrial! Let us cross it at this 
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shallow ford, and shelter us from observation in yonder 
clump of trees, while I point out to you tho situation of 
the place.’ 

“ They accordingly crossed the brook rode up to the 
clump, in the heart of which they f rund a beautiful re¬ 
cess, of an almost circular form, concealed, by a thickly- 
knotted underwood, from view; while an immense cork 
tree, which grew in the centre of it, extending its large 
branches, thick-set with leaves, afforded a roof almost 
impervious to the light, and which promised a shelter 
from the severest storms. 

“ Into this, after having dismounted, they entered, and 
led their horses. 

“ Alphonso then brought the baron, Don Isidore, and 
Father Thomas forth, and pointed out to them the per¬ 
pendicular angular rock the moat, and the wood, in 
which was buried the scene of their intended operations. 

“The bell tolled. 'Twas for vespers. 

“ They returned to the thicket, where Father Thomas 
6 aid mass, and all joined in prayer. 

“ 1 When the bell tolls again,’ said Father Thomas, ‘ it 
will be time for us to proceed. Tho fathers will then re¬ 
tire to rest, and, by the time we get there, all will be 
puiet.’ 

“At length the bull tolled. 

“ The moon was quite obscured, and but a few scattered 
stars, but barely light enough to direot them on their 
way. 

“Leaving the attendants to take care of the horses, 
they set out aud crossed the plain directly towards the 
couvent. 

“As they approached it, they heard a foot before them 
treading with slow and heavy steps. 

“ They stood and listened. 

“ It stopped. 

“ They again proceeded. 

“ Again it was heard. 

“ Again they stopped. 

“ Aud again it ceased. 

“ 1 It is the echo of our feet,’ said Don Isidore. 

“ 1 Why not then af all our feet ?’ said the baron. ‘ It 
is but o. o . "erson.’ 

“ A violent stamp of a foot, attended with the rattle oi 
armoui was heard. 

“ 1 We come!’ exclaimed the baron, in a tone of terrific 
intrepidity. 

“ Then, turning to them : 

“ ‘ Haste you! Let us forward— we are called!’ 

“ At length they came near the wall. 

“ 1 Beyond this,’ said Alphonso, ‘ u the pathway. It is 
difficult*to find it; nevertheless, I think I cannot fail of 
knowing it.’ 

“ They walked slowly on. 

“ 1 I see a light,’ said Don Isidore, in a low voice. 

1 Let us stop—we may be discovered !’ 

“ ‘ I see it too,’ 6 aid the baron, ‘ but fear it not. It is 
friondlv—let us get on.’ 

“ He* then advanced and broke through the bushes, his 
vigour and alacrity surpassing the rest who followed. 

4 Father Thomas brought up the rear. 

“ 1 Let me,’ said Alphonso, 1 go first, and find out the 
passage.’ 

“ He groped along the wall, and found out the narrow 
entrance. 

“ ‘ Heie it is,’ said he. 1 Follow me!’ 

“ They all followed. 

“ When they got into that part w hich he supposed to 
be the aisle, he said: 

“‘Now I am at a loss to find the door into the chapel.’ 

“ ‘ I have brought a small lamp,’ said tho baron- ‘ We 
\vill 6 trike a light; but perhaps it may discover us.’ 

“A bell tolled, and straight the chapel within was 
illuminated. 

“‘Blessed be God and our Iledeemer!’ said Father 
Thonas. 

j*‘ They all said Aincu !’ aud entered tho chapel. 

“ Father Thomas advanced to the altar, knelt and 
prayed. 

“ They all did the same. 

“ He said a short mass, and they arose. 

“ ; Here,’ said Alphonso—‘hero is tho spot! Behold 
the mark of the sword!’ 

“ At these words tho light was suddenly extinguished, 
and they left in utter darkness. 


•‘ Tho baron then lighted his lamp, and, with Father 
Thomas, looked around. 

“ ‘ This,’ said tho priest, ‘ is the west. Here must have 
been the great entrance, aud, lo! it is stopped up ! This, 
then,’ said he, moving on, ‘is the north; and what should 
bring this pile of rubbish here I cannot guess, for over it 
there is no mark of ruins.’ 

“ ‘ That wo will sec,’ said the baron. 1 Let us remove it.’ 

“ He then drew a massy Moorish sabro from his side, 
and fell to work loosening the rubbish, while Alphonso 
and Don Isidore drew it away. 

“ At length the sabre met resistance. 

“ ‘ What can this be ?’ said the baron. 

“ Ho worked with his hand, and felt till he fouiri (£ large 
chink. 

“ Ho put in the sabre and raised it up. 

“ It was a large stoue. 

“ ‘ Here have been much pains taken,’ said he, ‘ to jau 
those stones together.’ 

“ By thi 3 time he had got to the level of the floor. 

“ The baron picked away a layer of stones aud found 
another. 

“ He groped again to find a chink, but all was solid. 

“ Alphonso kuelt down and inspected it closely. 

“ It was an immense stone of four feet in surface. 

“‘We must raise it!’ said the baron. ‘See if there bo 
the smallest opening in which to in4nuato the point of the 
sabre.’ 

“ ‘ I cannot perceive one,’ said Alphonso. ‘ But here I 
see the upper part of a regular arch.’ 

“ ‘ Where ?’ said the baron. 

“ ‘Hero—just where you removed the stones.’ 

“ ‘ We must removo that, too,’ said tho baron; it con¬ 
ceals eome deed which shuns the light! The Almighty 
can, if it so please Him, disclose the adamantine entrails of 
the earth, and shall He not give us strength to accomplish 
this?’ 

“ As he spoke those last words he fell vigorously to 
work till he found the under edge of the slab of stone that 
opposed his passage. 

“ Having made a way for their hands, they all exerted 
their strength, lifted it on one end, aud thence turned it 
over. 

I Underneath was a flight of stone stairs going down¬ 
ward, filled with rubbish. 

“ As one only could work iu so narrow a place, au affec¬ 
tionate scuffle ensued who that one should be, Alphonso 
and Don Isidore both insisting on the baron’s yielding it 
to them. • 

“ They were interrupted by a noise. 

“ They listened. 

“ A sigh, which seemed to burst tlio bosom that it came 
from, filled the chapel. 

“ The baron worked with redoubled ardour, throwing 
up the rubbish that obstructed the stairs. 

•‘Alphonso beheld him with astonishment. 

“ The alacrity of yuuth and the strength of Hercules 
seemed united in him. 

“ ‘ Here is a door-’ said he, 

“ A hollow sound within stopped him. 

‘ He hearkened, aud distinctly heard the rattling of 
armour, and the sounds of hasty footsteps running to and 
fro. . _ , 

“Endue me with strength.’ said be, ‘great Father of 
might 1 aud tear up the rubbish as the enraged lion tears 
up the earth with his claws !’ 

“ At length he got to the door, which opeued outwards 
and was fastened within. 

“ ‘ Here,’ said he, ‘ is a door without a keyhole, or any 
visible means of opening it.’ 

“ ‘ If,’ said Don Isidore, ‘ wo could with a knife cut au 
entrance for our hand, perhaps our united strength might 
get it open.’ 

“‘Perhaps so,’ said the baron. ‘But where is tne 
knife ?’ 

“ ‘ Here,’ faaid Father Thomas. 

“ Don Isidore took tho knife and descended. 

“ He cut for eome time. 

“ The impatient baron snatched it from him. 

“ The wood flew in showers from his hands. 

“At length they made room for their hands, and tho 
baron. Don Isidore, and Alphonso tore it open. 

“ It was fastened by a chain hooked to a ponderous stone 
within. 
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“Juntas they opened the door a most transporting peal 
of music stiu 'k up, and voices, more than human, sung the 
1 Nunc Dimittis.’ 

“ They entered, drew the door after them, and got into 
a passage, arched, low, and narrow. 

“ They wont forward, the liaron, with his sword drawn, 
leading ihe way, then Alphouso, then Don Isidore, and 
list, with a crucifix in his hand, Fathcr Thomas. 

“ At tho ond of the passage they found the door bolted 
on tho side next them. 

“ ‘ There must be some other way, that we have not yet 
seen, into this passage,’ said the baron, ‘ for the door by 
which we entered,' as well as this, was bolted on the 
inside.’ 

“ They looked attentively on either side, and saw none. 

“ 1 Let us open this, then,’ said the baron. 

“ He opened it, and found a largo, extensive cavern, 
filled with dead bodies in various stages of dissolution- 
some mouldered to dust, some half consumed, and some 
again in a more offensive state of putrefaction, lying 
on their backs with crucifixes tied erect in their hands. 

“‘This,’said Father Thomas, 1 is tho cemetery of the 
convent. What shall we do here ?’ 

“Hardly woro these words pronounced, when their 
ears were assailed with a violent rattling of armour 
behind. 

“ They started and looked round them into the passage 
they had come through. 

“ ‘ Gracious God !’ exclaimed Alphouso. 1 There is the 
figure.’ 

“ ‘ I see it,’ said the baron, looking at it with a fixed 
and undismayed attention—‘ I see it! Oh, Isidore, dost 
not thou?’ 

“ Tho tears rolled in torrents down his cheeks. He 
could not move, but uttered a groan that seemed to have 
reut his soul from its tenement. 

“ The figure stood. 

“A!i gazed in a transport of horror except the baron, 
she seemed moved only by grief. 

“It lifted up its vise; 

“ ‘ Uh, all ye saints of Heaven !’ exclaimed D< ri Isidore. 
‘ Is not that Gonzalvo ?’ 

“Tho baron pul tho lamp into the hands of Father 
Thomas, and advanced to it. up tho dark passage. 

“ Presently they hoard the baron cry out: 

“ ‘Speak—oh speak, Gonzalvo!’ and instantly the crash 
of a heavy suit ot armour falling to the ground. 

“ * Come hither,’ said the Baron. 

'* They came up. 

“ ‘ Oh, Isidore,’ said he, ‘prepare yourself for such a 
miraculous event as will ever serve to remind yon of the 
immediate agency of the Almighty, and strike scepticism 
and the reasonings of pigmy men dumb. Bring hither the 
lamp. Here we must enter.’ 

“ ‘Why, this is a wall!’ said the priest. 

“ ‘ We must enter it nevertheless,’ said the baron. 

“ The active mind and piercing eyes of Alphouso ended 
the difficulty. 

“ He found a low door, which, like the first, shut on the 
inside, but was opened with less pains. 

“ The foul and condensed air rushing forth blew out 
the lamp, and they wore again in darkness. 

“ The young marrow ot Alphonso froze with horror, 
and oven Dou Isidore was dismayed. 

“ The baron again struck a light, lty which they found 
that they were in a small vault, arched overhead, and 
low. 

“ Alphonso struck his foot against something hard. 

“ He took it up. 

“ It was a short sabre, (he blade of wLht. was rusty all 
ovea - but a large spot near the end of tho edge, embossed 
with a large raised incrustation of rust. 

“ ‘ Take that.’said tho baron to Father Thomas,‘and 
keep it by you.’ 

“ The light of the lamp was too feeble to extend through 
the vault, small though it was. 

“ They therefore searched slowly along, step by step, 
and by the dim light it afforded, took the best view they 
could of 4*5 jd*.oe. 

“As they went along thus round the walls. Father 
Tkomas, who stood in the middle of the vault, imagined 
that he found the ground beneath him move. 

“ lie struck it with his foot, and a hollow sound issued 
from it. 


“ He called the rest. 

“ ‘ Hero is something,’ said he, 1 probably worth notice.’ 

“ They came over, and, standing in turn upon it, each 
found it spring beneath his feet, and heard tho hollow 
sound. 

“ Tho baron, without a word, began to dig away the 
earth. 

“ He had not removed half a foot in depth when he 
found a board. 

“ They all immediately assisted him, and the earth 
was removed from a bed of plank of several feet in sur¬ 
face. 

“ They tore it up, and beneath found a chest, in which 
was deposited a skeleton, the tlesli of whieh was quite 
mouldered away. 

“ It was obviously that of a man of extraordinary 
stature. 

“ The baron touched it, and it sunk beneath his haud. 

“ He hung over it for some time. 

“ ‘ Is there not another,’ said he, 1 along with it ?’ 

“They moved the earth about it; but there was 
none. 

“ They then turned to the chest again. 

“ The priest took the skull, which was not quite dis¬ 
severed from the trunk, till he stirred it, and, attentively 
viewing it, he pereeived that it was cloven across be¬ 
hind. 

“ The baron, looldng at it, and showing it to Don Isidore, 
asked him rather sternly if he recollected anything about 
a dream. 

“ Don Isidore bowed in humble acknowledgment. 

“ The priest, whose curiosity on this occasion eeemed 
greatest and most observant, felt round the chest, in¬ 
spected the bones, the clothes, and every part of it. 

“ At length he said : 

“ ‘ Hero is something more than llesh anil bones.’ 

“It was a seal ring. 

“He presented it to tho baron, who, looking ai it 
attentively for some timo, exclaimed ; 

| ‘“Oh. God!’ 

Then, handing it to Don Isidore, said: 

“ ‘ Dost thou know this device ? What say reason and 
seeptieism now ?’ 

“ Don Isidore looked, started, and breathed short. 

“ ‘Do I know it ? Yes, on my soul, this is the ring of 
Gonzalvo. Here is his device, too, a hand and dagger, 
with Justar Fulminis , his motto.’ 

“‘Well, Dou Isidore,’ said the barou, are you now 
convinced ?’ 

“ ‘ Although this be sufficient to convince me.’ returned 
Don Isidore, ‘I think we should leave no means untried 
to obtain every testimony this place can afford. Let us 
search further.’ 

“ ‘ I intend it.’ said the baron. 

“ He accordingly led them again, beginning at the door, 
round by the wall, viewing with closest inspection the 
ground, and stamping upon it to find whether it was 
hollow. 

“ At length they came to a heap, as they thought, of 
earth. 

“ The baron struck it with his foot. 

“A helmet, and a coat of mail rolled about the 
floor. 

“ The baron took up one part. Don Isidore another. 

“ ‘ It is the armour of a giant rather than a common 
man,’ said the priest. 

“ ‘ It was my son’s,’ said the baron. ‘ Father, lend me 
your knife.’ 

“ He took the knife aud scraped away the rust 

“‘Behold,’ said he, ‘our family device! Aud liera 
read.’ 

“ They read aloud ‘ Justar Fulminis.' 

“ ‘ Yes—yes, ray child!’ said the baron, vehemently. 
‘ A thunderbolt thou wert to thy enemies, but treachery 
beguiled and deprived thee of thy precious life, and now 
that arm which carried terror to the enemies of Castile 
aud victory to its banners is fallen to a clod of tho valley!’ 

“ Here the baron’s anguish, like a stream long stoj pei 
in its course, hurst in a torrent of tears and groans, winch 
seemed to bhake the arches of the vault. 

“ For some time he was silent. 

“ At length, turning to Don Isidore and Father Thomas, 
he said : 

“ ‘ Lay them as they were till all is ripe, aud then shall 
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the arms of Eayo burst like a thunderbolt upon the 
heads of the guilty! Let us proceed.” 

“ They then went further and found a leathern 
portmanteau, much decayed and full of insects. 

“ The baron strove to open it. 

“ It broke in pieces, and a silver-hafted dagger, with the 
aforesaid crest, a crucifix studded with rubies, and some 
papers fell out of it upon the ground. 

“ The baron searched it further, and in a private flap of 
it found a number of papers. 

1,1 Those papers,’ said he, ‘reverend father, together 
with this cross, and dagger, aud the ring, we confide to 
you, requesting that you will seal them up. And you, 
Don Isidore, will witness the transaction till justice calls 
them forth.’ 

“ They reckoned the papers, Don Isidore and Alphonso 
wiiting their names on each, and the priest took possession 
of them. 

“ ‘ Although no more be necessary now, and it draws 
No. 128.—Blue3kin. 


fast towards morning,’ said the baron, ‘let us leave 
nothing unexamined.’ 

‘‘ They searched round with the most scrupulous exact¬ 
ness. 

“ Not a spot, not a flaw in the floor or the walls, escaped 
their notice. 

‘While they were thus engaged, the young Alphonso— 
who was walking to and fro, busied in contemplating the 
scone before him, and felicitating himself with the though#, 
that he had contributed to tho disclosure of such a horrid 
affair—struck the hilt of his sword against a part of the 
wall, which sounded very hollow, and apprised them of it. 

“ They brought the lamp. 

“‘Assuredly,’ said the baron, ‘my daughter was not 
spared. Perhaps there may he another depository of the 
dead here.’ 

“ He knocked at the wall— 

“Pelt it—examined it; and the more they advanced in 
a particular direction, the more hollow it sounded. 
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“At. last they touched a door so neatly fitted that it 
seemed to bo a part of tho wall, but crevice or joint they 
could discover none. 

“ Determined, however, not to leave it unaccomplished, 
they persisted—the priest scraping and probing with his 
knife, and tho baron with his sword; whilo Alphonso, 
looking lower, discovered a keyhole. 

“ ‘ Let us cut it here,’ said the priest. 

“ ‘ Hold!’ said the baron. ‘ Dor this, perhaps, our 
Alphonso has already found a key.’ 

u Then, taking forth that which Alphonso had found, in 
pursuance of tho monition in the dream, ho tried it, and 
tho lock ilew open. 

“‘Here,’ said the baron, 'let us look with humble 
adoration to the Great Disposer of events, and hence¬ 
forth let wonder cease, llis ways aro in the great deep, 
and not to bo searched out; yet man—puny creature— 
will estimate heavenly things by earthly calculations, and 
doubt of tho extent of the power of the Almighty only 
because his feeble reason cannot comprehend it!’ 

“Just as he was opening tho door, Father Thomas 
stopped him. 

“‘Hold!’ he said. ‘We go on without considering 
how many horn's have elapsed since we entered into those 
buildings. Morning approaches; I fear that day has 
already dawned. Discovery might ruin all; therefore, 
let us be gone.’ 

“ ‘ You say well,’ said Don Isidore. ‘ It must be day¬ 
break.’ 

“ ‘ Alas!’ said the baron, ‘ much remains behind! Shall 
we go? Yet it must be.’ 

“ ‘ Were I permitted to advise,’ said Don Isidore, ‘ we 
should immediately depart, carefully laying everything in 
such a manner as, if searched, to baflic suspicion.’ 

“ They accordingly covered up the chest with the 
earth, Father Thomas devoutly pronouncing the ‘ Las 
Animas ’ over it. 

“ They then closed tho door of the vault, proceeded 
next to the steps up to tho chapel, where, closing the 
door, and laying down the large stone, they gut the whole, 
as nearly as they could, in its former state, and departed. 


CHAPTER DXO. 

CONTINUATION OF THE STORY. 

“ They arrived at the bower just as distant objects were 
rendered visible by the increasing light of tho morning. 

“ There they found their attendants anxiously expecting 
their arrival, having suffered much from apprehension, as 
well as cold. 

“ Everything now, however, tended to cheer and repay 
them for tho hardships of the night. 

“ Tho rising sun by degrees chased away the cold, and 
rendered the ah' most exquisitely refreshing. 

“ Ten thousand birds filled the air with the harmony of 
nature. 

“From tho distant hills was heard incessantly the 
bleating of flocks innumerable; while the goatherds’ 
pipes, and now and then the barking of their dogs, broke 
in occasionally, and finished the picture of this new 
Arcadia. 

“ After having refreshed themselves with some bread 
and wine which they had brought with them, they 
mounted, and set font ard towards Burgos, repassing the 
river. 

“ The baron mused for some time. 

“ At last, breaking silence, and turning to the others 
behind him: 

“ ‘ Behold,’ said he, 1 how magnificently the hand of 
the Creator has furnished the abodes of all his creatures! 
Not all the embellishments of art, strained to the last 
nerve of human skill—not all the proud domes raised 
story over story by tho aspiring hand of architecture—not 
gilded ceilings, burnished arches, columns of polished 
marble, gold or silver, moulded by the hand of taste, and 
inscribed with the proud emblems of nobility—can bo put 
in comparison with this one small speck in the works of 
Omnipotence, nay. let but the hand of art touch it, and 
its beauties vanish. Hark! every throat of the pretty 
feathered tribe swells instinctively with notes of grateful 
adoration ; the flocks bleat forth their praise; the noble 
ox, his appetite and mere corporeal functions all sus¬ 
pended in mute devotion, contemplates the beauties that 


surround him, heaves his huge sides with rapture, and in 
enjoyment pays his tribute to the hand that feeds him 1 
Man—only man—swollen with the pride of reason (that 
dubious instrument by Heaven given, his blessing or his 
curse)—becomes the bubble of creation—sinfully spurns 
from him gifts like those, and to his own gaudy, perish¬ 
able works resorts for satisfaction ;—worse !—strains bis 
prolific mind for means to desolate the face of fair 
creation—for spurious pleasures, which baflic in pursuit 
or poison in enjoyment, • wages inexorable war against tlio 
will of Heaven; spreads his own brother’s couch with 
serpents’ teeth; ravages—ruins—murders!’ 

“Just as ho had pronounced these last words, they came 1 
to a beautiful recess, resembling a stage, formed by the 
hand of nature at the foot of the mountain. 

“Round it hills lose in a gentle slope, like the seats of 
an amphitheatre, and in the centre of it stood a hirge stone 
cross. 

“The whole was surrounded by a prattling rivulet, 
which fell from tlie hills behind in a beautiful cataract. At 
the bottom, separating into two branches, it glided round this 
natural stage, and, meeting again below in one stream, fell 
into the river Guadalquiver at the distance of about a 
league. 

“ The wholo was surrounded by stately cork trees, 
which lent a cool shade from the intense heat of the meri¬ 
dian sun. 

“ In this romantic spot was collected a crowd of men 
and women, dressed in all the fantastic finery of tho 
country, and bedecked with boughs and flowers. 

“ One man, who seemed the chief, carried a garland in 
his hand, and, mated with a beautiful female, led them all 
in mazes through a dance. 

“ Don Isidore stopped and looked on. 

“‘Nothing,’ said he, ‘delights me so much as an 
assemblage of happy faces.’ 

“ The dance stopped, and the people saluted our tra¬ 
vellers with rustic civility, 

“ ‘ Pr’ythee,’ said Don Isidore, what is the occasion of 
this mirth and dancing to-day ? Is it your tutelar saint’s 
day?’ 

“ ‘ Why, j'ou must know, senor, that the village you see 
yonder is called Vallesanto. It has been in the possession 
of the present family ever since the expulsion of the 
Moors from this part of Spain; and if the blessed Virgin 
condescends to bear tho prayers of its inhabitants, it will 
continue so for ever; for never were people so blessed as 
they are in a lord, and never was a family so blessed in 
return as they—if good works, the prayers of mankind, 
the smiles of Heaven, and being true Christians can mako 
them so. Search out the best man in Spain, and we will 
set the Worst of this family against him, and not be afraid 
of the comparison ; and of all them that ever possessed 
the estate, the present marquess seems the best, for to the 
natural greatness of his blood and tho hereditary good¬ 
ness of Ms heart, he unites the gifts of his good uncle 
Jerome, prior of our convent, under whose care he was 
bred. You need not doubt, then, his being a good 
Christian, which, you know, is saying everything. As 
soon as he came of age, instead of lavishing the great 
wealth ho got info possession of in feasts, and revels, and 
riots, in horses, dice, cards, or women, he laid it all out 
in charity, reserving to himself no more for his expenses 
than the poorest hidalgo in the country. lie provides for 
the old and infirm, gives instruments of husbandry to 
young farmers, and tools to young tradesmen; he gives 
portions to young maids to procure them good husbands, 
and on their marriage supplies them with a capital to set 
them going. Not a person ia the country but can bear 
testimony to his charity. Even the little children flock - 
about him as he walks the street, skipping for joy like 
young lambkins after their dams, and get their quarto or 
ocharo to regale. In short, senor, nothing—not even the 
brute creation—fails to find tender protection and shelter 
from him. Well, sir, this day he is to he married. The 
whole neighbourhood is in ono tumult of jov—grandees 
come from all parts of the country—even the Marquess 
do 1 ’unalada, who has lived like a hermit since the death 
of liis wife, comes forth to add to the meeting. All , 
strangers passing arc invited ; and the marquess and his 
undo will both be much pleased, and think it a great 
favour, if you cavaliers would delay your journey, and go 
to the Castle of Villaverde.’ 

“ ‘ That is impossible,’ said Don Isidore; ‘ business of 
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consequence obliges us to return with baste. We wish 
the worthy marquess all the felicity such virtues merit. I 
thank yon, however, for the pains you have taken to in¬ 
form mo, and request that you will accept this (giving him 
a piece of money), and make merry with it on another 
occasion.’ 

“ Then, turning their horses, they proceeded on their 
journey. 

“ They had not gone far when they observed an inn 
which stood just at the point of two roads. 

“Here they resolved to refresh themselves after tho 
fatigues of tho night. 

“ 'l hey accordingly stopped, and, having retired into a 
private room, held a conference on the subject of tiro 
night’s adventures. 

‘“From what wc have seen,’ said the baron, ‘no doubt 
remains of the truth of my suspicions. That Gonzalvo 
has been murdered most foully is certain; that the skeleton 
in the chest is his, the ring is sufficient, not to mention the 
cloven skull, tho portmanteau, and the armour; and that 
the Marquess de I’unalada has been the murderer is little 
less than a matter of certainty.’ 

“ They all assented to those propositions. 

“ ‘ The questions then to be resolved are— 

“ ‘ First, how it has happened that the priory should be 
made the seeno of slaughter—a place, one would think, 
too holy for such deeds of darkness ? 

‘“Next, what provocation or inducement brought on 
tho murder; and, lastly, what has been the fate of my 
daughter ?’ 

“ | All these things remaining still in obscurity makes 
me wish to return to-night to the vaults. Perhaps wo 
may discover further, 

“ ‘ In my opinion,’ said Don Isidore, * the development of 
all you mention hangs entirely on the discoveries wo have 
already made. Instead, therefore, of making an unavail¬ 
ing journey to the vault, wo should, in pursuauce of our 
first plau, proceed to Court and give tho King a full and 
circumstantial relation of the facts from the beginning.’ 

“ 1 And desire him,’ said the baron, 1 to open the lists, 
and permit me to call the villain to a public vindication of 
himself in single combat.’ 

“ ‘ I think that you mistake me yet,’ interrupted Don 
Isidore. ‘ Single combat, indeed! No, far be it from me 
to think of stainiug the noble warrior’s sword with the 
blood of a murderer! No, let justice-’ 

“ ‘ Hear me, Don Isidore,’ interrupted the baron—‘ hoar 
my fixed resolves. Ho must fall by this arm. I cannot 
become an assassin or an executioner, therefore I must 
fight him. Fear not thou the ovont; in such a cause, a 
pigmy's arm would wrest a victory from a giant. Besides 
—but thou thinkest that I am old—too old—I may be 
so, but know, Isidore, that even at this age that man boars 
not arms in Spain from whose crest Kayo would not now 
—even now—old though ho be, hope to pluck the laurel!’ 

“ ‘ My dear baron,’ returned Don Isidore, * I must say 
you still mistake me. Of the event of the combat I have 
no doubt; aud if, as you seem to surmise, I had any, that 
arose from an apprehension of your age, I should—aud I 
hope you believe it—step forward myself as the champion 
of cuv cause. The process you propose would smother 
future discovery, and many tilings of greatest moment— 
perhaps even your daughter’s life (for who knows but she 
s et may live —might all bo lost in this one rash act. 
Consider, baron, it is not a mere point of honour you have 
to discharge—it is not a doubtful claim on justice you have 
to enforce; you aro not so destitute of proof as to resort 
to tbo sword—no, your proofs are already in your reach, 
and justice to your family demands that ycur oppressor 
should be brought, an:* to an honourable issue of the 
sword, but to the ignominious sentence of the law. As to 
your age, baron, it baa nothing to do with it, for, in a case 
where the demands of honour called forth the sword, I 
know not the hand more fit to draw it than yours. If it 
.failed, and mine should sink after it, remember that I havo 
a son-’ 

“ * Ay, Isidore, you havo a son—such a son as I once had 
—one'to whose arm the fate of empires might bo trusted. 
But, believe me, you have shaken my intentions for the 
present. My daughter may live—said you not so ? Look 
you, Isidore; accustomed as thou hast been to read my 
heart, which ever has been written in my actions, thou 
canst not but Lave observed how much more precious than 
life—nay, than ten thousand lives—has honour ever been 


in my opinion. Yet would I, to make good that one 
transporting hope—to save my daughter, to hug her once 
more in these. arms—give life, fame, fortune, and every¬ 
thing to the winds—forego all honours, all worldly hopes, 
and tako tho fate of the most forlorn wretch that draws 
existence from the pity of mankind 1 But it may nut be. 
fahu must be gone—she was not spared 1’ 

. u 1 However,’ said Don Isidore, ‘though unlikely, it is not 
impossible. Is it not better to proceed by such temperate 
means as may insure our work at least from further mis¬ 
chief ? I say. then, we must desire tho interference of the 
King, and even this must be dono with caution, for Dou 
■Rodrigo is nephew and presumptive heir to the marquess; 
aud his mother, who is above all womeu crafty, may, by 
circumspection, discover, and, by address, defeat us. My 
advice, therefore, is that we repair to Burgos, aud that 
Alphonso gain a private audience of the King, and pre¬ 
vail upon him. to grant you a hearing, iu which case there 
does not remain a doubt of justice being done.’ 

“Father Thomas and Alphonso added the weight of 
their opinion to this advice, aud the baron agreed. 

“ ‘Meantime,’,said Dou Isidore, ‘let us take somo re¬ 
freshment, remain here this night to rest, and early to¬ 
morrow morning set forward on our journey.’ 

“ Just at that moment they observed from t.hcir win¬ 
dows a cloud of dust arising at a distance and moving 
towards them. 

“ They soon heard tho trampling of horses, and pre¬ 
sently saw a carriage, drawn by six mules anil surrounded 
by armed men. 

“ It drove by the inn, and turned towards tho town of 
Yillaverdc. 

“ They called their host, and asked him whoso it was. 

“ He answered that it was tho Marquess de Punalada, 

‘ who, for a wonder,’ said he, ‘ appears abroad, going, I 
suppose, to the wedding. Ay, ay, bo has armed men 
enough to keep off tho ghosts. Oh, Lord save us and 
keep us a clear conscience 1’ 

“ ‘ This marquess, then,’ said Don Isidore, ‘ is much 
afraid of ghosts, is he ?’ 

“‘Afraid, seuor? Why, be is tho talk of the whole 
country,’ replied the host. ‘We have sometimes such 
work with him. It was but a few nights ago lie called up 
all the servants in the middlo of the night, said that some 
one was going to kill him, made them arm themselves and 
search all round the castle, and at last could not be per¬ 
suaded but that some person had come to him as ho lay iu 
bed and shook a bloody poniard over him, threatening him 
with speedy death. 

“ ‘ He keeps almost continually locked up in privato 
places, and never walks even in the great gardens, though 
walled with battlements, without two chosen domestics.’ 

“ ‘Sometimes he disappears for days together, and is not 
seen by anyone, and the people of the caotlu think that ho 
is then with Father Gregorio, the prior, though how ho 
gets there they cannot tell, as the walls of the castle aro 
between them. 

“‘Be this as it will, one of the lay brothers saw him 
once in tho prior's cell at a time that he had nut passed 
the gate. 

“‘Some say that he deals with the devil. Some say 
one thing, and some say another. Some talk of my lady’s 
death; but as for me, seniors, remember, I say nothing. 

“ * Besides, now I think on it, yon arc strangers to me, 
and might do me mischief; but, thank God, J. can keep a 
secret!’ 

“ ‘ We,’ returned Dun Isidore, ‘ are above doing you a 
mischief, and hope you will not think so ill of us; so, if 
you have a secret- 

“ ‘ Lord, no, your honour—no secret 1 What everyone 
knows is no secret. Why, he screeches, and talks to him¬ 
self, and says tho wickedest things, when he thinks that 
no one is in hearing—such as that God cannot pardon 
him, aud the like. Despair, you know, is one of the seven 
deadly sins. As for my part, I would not take the wealth 
of Spain to be iri his skin this night, for, though I do 
keep an inn, I am an honest man, and never committed 
murder.’ 

“‘Murder?’ exclaimed Don Isidore. ‘Why, did tho 
marquess ?’ 

“ ‘No, no, your honour—oh no—nut as one would say! 
God forbid I should say so! But, then, when a man is 
afraid of his own shadow, and shrieks-’ 

“‘I understand you,’ said Don Isidore, touching hia 
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lips with his fingers by way of denoting silence. ‘You 
are a wise fellow, and I commend you.’ 

“ ‘ But, senors,’ continued the host, quite flattered, ‘ only 
think of his immuring his daughter, a sweet young lady, 
in a cell of a convent only out of fear of a prophecy of a 
cursed witch. But that cost his son his life, who was—but 
lied forgive him, he’s dead! Then there is a poor youth he 
has hred up for charity. Some say he is his own bastard ; 
but I cannot believe it—he is too good for that. Be that as 
it may, he treats him cruelly. Sometimes, when he meets 
him, he screeches and orders,him to be turned out, 
then again sends and has him brought back, for the lad 
would bo glad to go. And would you believe it, one day, 
about four days ago, he was missed; messengers were sent 
in search for him; they found him in a broken building 
behind the convent, where he was looking for birds’ nests ; 
and only think, tho marquess was going to poniard him, 
and at last laid him in irons, calling him villain, eut-tln-oat, 
traitor ! Lord help us, tho boy would not cut the tliroat 
of a chicken, though he wanted his dinner by it; not but 
the fellow is brave enough, for now that he’s grown he’s 
as strong as a mule. It is not six months since a groat 
gang of robbers descended tho Sierra Murcna, and plun¬ 
dered tho wholo country, carrying away everything, 
cattle, com and all. The marquess was then abroad, thal 
is to say, buried in his castle. What does the young 
Fernando do but claps on a suit of armour, and at the head 
of a few peasants sallied forth, attacked the banditti, took 
their chief and kept him in bondage at a small village till 
all they had remaining of the stolen property was 
restored. The marquess, being informed of it, sent to 
have the fellow detained just as all was returned; but 
Fernando said that he had already passed his word, 
and would send his sword through anyone who should 
presume to detain him, adding, that it was better to have 
the things restored to their poor owners than to hang such 
a worthless wretch, and then dismissed him with an 
earnest exhortation to reformation and repentance. All 
people were astonished at the grandeur of his sentiments, 
particularly as he was a foundling, and as the saying is, 
begot in sin. But as soon as he went home, the marquess 
became outrageous, threatened him with death, laid him 
in irons, and kept him on bread and water for a month. 
When set at liberty, lie walked about sad and silent, and 
spoke to no one. One day sauntering down a long lobby 
in the castle, the marquess suddenly opened a room door 
just facing him, screeched, and almost fell into fits at the 
sight of him. The castle was alarmed. Ilis lordship de¬ 
clared that he was watching there to assassinate him. 
The youth called Heaven to witness his innocence, and 
begged that he might he permitted to withdraw from the 
castle and ease his lordship's mind, who scorned to abhor 
the sight of him; assuring him that though grateful for 
past favours, he was weary of such continual illusage, 
upon which the marquess swore ho should never go out¬ 
side the walls of the eastle, and gave orders for his being 
strictly watched. Ever since, he remains there as it were 
a prisoner. He is seen sometimes walking on the battle¬ 
ments attended by two men as guards. No one can tell the 
cause of this, but everyone knows it can be nothing good.’ 

“ ‘You interest me much in the fate of this youth,’ said 
Hon Isidore; ‘ and your account astonishes me beyond 
measure, There is something in the marquess’s conduct 
to him so far surpassing the hounds of common malignity 
that, coupled with his terrors and screechings, denotes 
some guilty mystery.’ 

“‘Why, senor,’said the innkeeper, ‘ho seems almost 
as much afraid of everybody—nay, for matter of that, of 
himself, for he cannot ahide to be alone at night. Indeed, 
most of the domestics are terrified at night, and declare 
that the whole castle and its gardens, nay, the whole 
priory and valley, are haunted! : 

‘‘Hero he was called, and obliged to leave his company 
and liis story unfinished. 

“ ‘ A strange account this !’ said Don Isidore. 

“ ‘A very natural one,’ said the baron. 

“ JI cannot account for it,’ said Don Isidore; ‘ hut 1 
fed a propensity which I cannot overcome to go towards 
tho castle and take a view of it. The unmerited fate of 
that youth—who, from our host’s account, seems to have 
something noble in his soul—fills mo with, I cannot say 
how, an ardent wish to see him. Were I superstitious, 
I should deem those desires predictive. Perhaps—nay, it 
cannot be—’ 


“ ‘What ?’ said tho baron, hastily. 

“‘In truth,’ replied Don Isidore, ‘my thoughts were so 
absurd that I almost blush to own them. If this should 
be your orphan grandson ?’ 

“ A flush of red crimsoned the cheek of the baron. 

“ 1 What if it should be ? But, oh, it cannot be ? Why 
keep him there ? Aud yet his jealous apprehensions, nis 
shrieks of horror! But it cannot be. No, Isidore—no! 
When he had gone so deep in guilt as to murder the 
father and mother, he would not stop at the child, much 
less would he keep him as a continual memento of his 
guilt. No—no, it cannot be—it cannot be!’ 

“ ‘ Yet,’ said Don Isidore, ‘ suppose we go ? It can do 
no injury, aud will at least give us a more perfect idea of 
the situation of the castle to servo us on a future occasion.’ 

“ 1 1 agree!’ replied the baron. ‘ Let us go.’ 

“ As soon as they had dined they departed for the 
castle. 

“ As they approached it they saw, or thought they saw, 
the country become more gloomy, and their imagination, 
influenced by their opinion of the marquess, viewed it as 
a place cut off from the goods of Providence, where grass 
grew not, and where the affrighted earth drew back into 
her womb her natural produce as fearful to trust it to 
the hands of such a monster. 

“ They rode along the wall and perceived that they 
were strongly intrenched behind a deep ditch, over which, 
as they advanced, they found a drawbridge drawn up. 

“ Passing further on, they observed that the wall turned 
to the southward, and, continuing their route along it, saw 
that it joined that of the priory. 

“ They turned back again, aud, as they approached the 
drawbridge, observed three men walking on the wall. 

“ On their nearer approach, Don Isidore, courteously 
saluting them, inquired to whom that noble castle 
belonged. 

“ One of them returned the salute, and informed him 
that it belonged to the Marquess de Punalada, that tho 
marquess was from home, and said that he was sorry the 
arrangements of the castle forbade him from inviting them 
during the marquess’s absenee. 

“ Onr travellers had not the smallest doubt, from tho 
youthful voice and manueref the speaker, but that he was 
the young person of whom such honourable mention had 
been made by the innkeeper. 

‘•Don Isidore, therefore, accosted him : 

“ 1 Young gentleman,’ said he, 1 though I should be sorry 
to break in upon the arrangements, or trespass on the 
priviliges of the castle, I cannot help entreating that you 
would have the goodness to direct ns in the road to 
Cordova, from which I know not how wo have insensibly 
diverged, and as the roads about here are rather intri¬ 
cately crossed and mixed with each other, you would con¬ 
siderably augment the favour by descending and instruct¬ 
ing us particularly how wo may avoid going again astray. 
We are travellers, aud, liko all travellers who hope to 
profit by their toil, wish to get the best account possible 
of the country which we pass through, and here have been 
unable to find any but uncouth aud ignorant peasauts 
ineapahle of instructing us.’ 

“ ‘ You honour me too much,’ returned the youth, ‘ by 
your invitation ; but there are reasons why I cannot avail 
myself of it.’ 

“ J ust as he said this, one of the meu who was along 
with him spoke to him in a whisper. 

“ Tho three consulted together, aud, then, making a 
sign to Don Isidore to wait, they descended, aud letting 
down the drawbridge, passed over. 

“ The young man stepped forward aud joined Don 
Isidore and tho baron. 

“ As he approached, the whole company riveted their 
eyes upon him, and were much pleased, and indeed sur¬ 
prised at the dignity of his mien, the firmness of his 
deportment, the vigour of his limbs, and the nohle, manly 
expression of his countenance, in which strong character 
was strongly marked. 

“ The baron felt a lively emotion of tenderness towards 
him. 

“ Don Isidore not less, while Father Thomas had all 
those sensations which a good heart meliorated by 
Christianity may be supposed to feel for virtue groaning 
under oppression. 

“ They dismounted from their horses, and, leaving 
them to the care of the servants, walked aside with him. 
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• He began to speak. 

“But an unaccountable sensation broke his utterance, 
and alternately overspread his face -with a shifting red and 
white. 

“ However, ho informed them that this was the castle 
of Punalada, as he had said before, and that it was sur- 
I rounded with walls a considerable length backwards, oven 
| to the ground of the convent of Yallesanto. That the 
marquess was a man of immense estates and great wealth, 
highly favoured by the Court, but yet so fond of retire¬ 
ment, that he choso rather to live hero for many years 
past than go into the world and assume that figure in it 
| which his rank and fortune entitled him to. 

“ 1 You are his son, then, I presume ?’ said Don Isidore. 

“ * No sir; I am indeed the creature of his adoption, 
preserved by his charity, and now supported by his 
bounty ; but whoso son I am, alas! I know not, nor 
perhaps shall never know. At present, the marquess, by 
his adoption, is entitled to all those duties which I should 
pay to my natural parents—perhaps no more.’ 

“ ‘ Then you are happy ?’ said the baron. 

“ The youth hesitated, 
j “ At length he said. 

“ 1 If I answer in the negative, let me bo acquitted of 
any intentional ingratitude to my protector. I have 
never gone so far before, aud I confess I am asto¬ 
nished to think by what irresistiblo power your notice of 
me exacts a confession which I have never made to any¬ 
one. The marquess has been kind to me—I owe him 
everything, yet am not happy.’ 

“ ‘ Why ?’ said the baron, earnestly. 

“ * I wish,’ replied the youth, ‘ to serve my King and be 
a soldier; but I am not permitted. The marquess (for 
what reason I cannot tell) is averse to it; it is his will I 
should,not go, and I must submit. Apprehending, as 
I suppose, that I have formed a design to depart for that 
purpose without permission, he has ordered mo to keep 
within the walls of the castle, and assigned me a guard; 
but he need not. I think obedience to his will a duty, 
and no earthly power shall make mo guilty of a breach of 
it!’ 

“Nothing conld equal their astonishment at the noble 
sentiments aud ingenuous spirit of so young a man. 

“ The baron gazed upon him as if his eyes had lost 
their wonted motion. 

“ Don Isidore took him by the hand, pressed it, and said: 

“‘Unhappy parents, whoever they are, to have lost 
such a son, and happy he who has acquired such a one 
even by adoption.’ 

“ ‘ The marquess,’ interrupted the baron, ‘must bo sens¬ 
ible of the treasure he possesses. Ho is fond of you, is he 
not ?’ 

“ ‘ Alas! venerable sir,’ replied the youth, ‘ he, on the 
contrary, seems to abhor me, and—why, I know not—to 
consider me as a person unworthy of trust or confidence— 
as a villain—as a traiter!’ 

“Hero his colour shifted to a deadly pale, and a tear 
gushed in spito of him from his eyes, while every muscle 
of his face seemed agitated. 

“‘In short, sirs,’ continued he, ‘to be plain, the mar¬ 
quess has of late so treated me that every tie of affection is 
broken, and the only ligament which now remains to bind 
me to him, is gratitude—a bond which no true Christian can 
break. I trust that God will grant me tlio grace never to 
violate it. Thus have I, senors, seduced by an unaccount¬ 
able feeling which draws mo to you with resistless force, 
deviated from my accustomed maxims of silenoo. To 
have at once reposed in you the secret of my heart, ap¬ 
pears now strange to myself, yet does it not give mo one 
painful sensation ; on the contrary, I feel more tranquil at 
heart than I have for a long time been.’ 

“‘Fear not, excellent young man,’ said Don Isidore. 
‘You speak to men of honour—nay, more, you speak to 
those who feel their hearts entwined with j o«rs in the re¬ 
ciprocal folds of affection equally strong as yours—equally 
unaccountable to themselves.’ 

“ ‘ Let us,’ said tho baron, ‘ call you child. It affection 
entitles yon to that appellation, we claim a stronger right 
than the marquess.’ 

“ ‘ And at all events,* said Don Isidore, ‘remember that 
if the caprice of the marquess, his death, or any other cir¬ 
cumstance should leave you at liberty to make a choice, 
Don Isidore de Hare will be ready to take upon him the 
offioe of the father and the friend.’ 


“ ‘ Don Isidore, yon would engross all to yourself,’ said 
the baron. ‘You must allow the claims of the ,childless 
to bo paramount to yours, and such is mine. My child— 
for I will call you so,’ said he, ‘ 1 am old, and can instruct 
you, therefore hear me attentively. Hope not that time, 
reason, or moral, or religious sentiment can work any 
change in the marquess’s heart in thy favour. To use the 
helpless orphan of his protection with inhumanity, and 
put bonds upon his mind and person, shows him to possess 
a soul either naturally depressed, or labouring under some 
malignant suspicion or hidden animosity, which broods in 
his heart, but dares not appear and trust one youth. Man in 
intercourse with man seldom rests at the first stage of 
good or evil; but when he confers an unmerited benefit, 
or offers an unprovoked injury, carries the folly of the ouo 
act or the wickedness of the other to extremes. Never 
did I know a man that did not delight in fostering the worst 
brier lie had planted—never do I remember a man who 
could forgivo the innocent he had injured. Let this bo 
your caution—this the guide of your conscience. That 
gratitude which has outlived affection is a mere religious 
duty, and, like that of forgiveness of our enemies, ex¬ 
tends not to self-injury, involves no positive esteem, en¬ 
joins no positive attachment, but merely bids that we pray 
for, and wish rather good than evil to its object. In this 
am I right, father ?’ turning to the priest. 

“ ‘ Perfectly,’ replied Fattier Thomas. 

“ ‘ One word more,’ said the baron, taking him by tho 
hand. ‘ Fly this castle, as you value life, or wish for the 
protection of Heaven. Guilt saps its walls, vengeance 
holds its sword over it, and the thunder of Heaven, ero 
many days be past, will shake it to its foundation ! Fly, 
therefore—quickly fly, and when once thy resolution shall 
be taken, let this be thy guide.’ 

“ lVitli these words, the baron gave him a scrip of 
paper. 

“ The youth looked with astonishment at tho baron as 
he spokel 

“ He was overawed by the dignity of his looks, while 
the words he spoke sunk to the inmost recesses of his 
soul. 

“ ‘ Don Isidore,’ continued the baron, ‘ we must have 
this youth between us, for, as of Alphonso, so of him— 
neither of us-will give up his share. And you,’ said he, 
‘my children,’ taking both their hands, and putting them 
into each other, ‘ remember that after this day, if ever you 
should happen to meet, you meet as brothers.’ 

“ ‘With joy,’ said Alphonso, ‘I accept from your hands 
that which was before denied to me—a brother.’ 

“‘And I,’ said Fernando, ‘with gratitude for the ac¬ 
quisition, earnestly hope that I may be worthy of it.’ 

“ At this instant one of the servants called out: 

“ ‘ Don Fernando, it is time to return. You know what 
would be the consequences if we were detected here.’ 

“ * I shall return directly,’ said Fernando. 

“ Then, turning to the baron and Don Isidore, ho con¬ 
tinued : 

“ ‘ Your advice, senors, is engraven on my heart; and, 
if I should fail in persuading the marquess to let mo forth, 
depend upon it I shall take a proper opportunity to claim 
your protection. In the meantime, may Heaven protect 
you, and grant you all the happiness you deserve ! L'eve- 
rend father,’ said he, turning to the priest, ‘your bles¬ 
sing.’ 

“ God bless you, my son !’ said the priest. 

“ ‘ And now, my brother—since you allow me to call 
you so,’ said he, to Alphonso, ‘ let us embrace and de- 
part.’ 

“ Ho then turned from them, called his attendants, and, 
tripping over the drawbridge, hauled it up, waved his 
hand as a last adieu, and disappeared. 

“ Our travellers had not gone far from the castle, when 
Pierot, touching Alphonso cm tho arm, and making him 
one of his significant bocks to drop behind, said,. in a low 
voice, his eyes staring, his mouth round as a circle, and 
his brows lifted up in astonishment: 

“ ‘ Answer me two questions which I shall put to you. 
Is this country all enchanted, or is it not ? And who, 
tell me—who do you think that young cavalier is like .-' 
Lot me see whether we bo all Switched, or whether it is 
me alone that the devil plays his pranks with.’ 

“ ‘And is this,’ said Alphonso, ‘the cause of your im¬ 
portant beckon to me to fall behind with you ? To what 
end lead those two ridiculous questions ?’ 
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“ ‘ I’ll tell you what, scnor—if you were to hang or 
ourn me I caunot but think that I am bewitched, for 
when that youth appeared, and I first saw him, I wiped 
my eyes again and again, and 1 doubted whether I was 
awake; but to the very last I was bewitched, fur, if I was 
not, how could he appear to me to be my master, Duu 
Isidore ?! 

“ 1 Why, rierot,’ said Alphonso, looking earnestly in 
his face,’-are you out of your senses? What strange 
notion is now running in your precious noddle ?’ 

“ 1 May I live,’ replied Pierot, 1 il' that young cavalier 
did not seem to me to bo the very same man that carried- 
away my lady, your mother, from her father’s, near 
Talavera, that married her, and that is now there riding 
before us. Nay, your honour need not stare, for to be 
sure, it is all bewitchment and sorcery, for there is nothing 
about us here hut conjurors, magicians, spirits and 
witches, and I wish we were well out of it.’ 

“ Alphonso, seriously alarmed, spurred his horse and 
rode up to the others, and, in terms of affection aud ten¬ 
derness, deplored the insanity of Pierot, and told them 
the whole of what had passed, and besought them to ex¬ 
amine him. 

“ ‘ Did I not tell you,’ said the baron to Dun Isidore, 
‘never did I see so strong a resemblance—that of this 
youth to Gonzalvo is not greater than that of Fernando to 
you. It is a strange, mysterious business! WoHld that 
we could get to tho bottom of it!’ 


CHAPTER DXCI. 

CONTINUATION OP THE STORY. 

“ As soon as they arrived at the city of Burgos, the baron, 
Don Isidore, Father Thomas and their attendants re¬ 
mained at their inn, while Alphonso wont to Court. 

“ Ho first made it his business to see his patron. Don 
Juan de Padilla, and besought him to obtain for him a 
private audience of the King, to whom ho said he should, 
m his preference, unfold a business nu less surprising 
than horrible. 

“ The King, not less inclined to oblige his minister than 
to serve his favourite, instantly granted him the audience 
ni presence of Don Juan. 

“ Alphonso began by entreating his Majesty to believe 
that nothing less than a business of a most serious 
moment could iudueo him to call upon his Majesty’s 
attention in so very serious and urgent a manner. 

“He plighted himself to prove, to the conviction of the 
world, one of the most execrable conspiracies that ever 
was conceived by man in his most abandoned wicked¬ 
ness—aconspiracy formed agaiust the honour, the fortunes, 
and the lives of a house distinguished in the service of 
the crown of Castile, carried into effect, concealed for 
many years, and at length discovered by means more 
than ordinary, by tho intervention of the avenging hand 
of Heaven. 

“ He said that the affair was so intricate, so dependent on 
a variety of proofs, and so very difficult of explanation, 
that it would be necessary, as well for bis Majesty’s ease 
as fur the more perfect elucidation of it, to have the 
principal personages of it before his Majesty; and he 
earnestly entreated to have tho liberty of bringing them 
on the morrow in attendance before him. 

“One of them was Don Isidore, his father; another, 
the Bcverend Father Thomas Augustine; and the third, 
Baron de Eayo. 

“ ‘ How ?’ said Don Juan. ‘ Baron de Eayo ! Is he not 
dead ? and have not his estates been confiscated, and his 
titles extinct ?’ 

“ ‘ That the baron’s estates were confiscated, and his 
blood attainted by Peter,’ said Alphonso, 1 is too true; but 
it is equally true that be lives, and that the attainder was 
taken off by our late King Henry. The conspiracy and 
consequent frauds aud murder that led to that——’ 

“ ‘ How ? Murder!’ exclaimed the King. 

“ ‘ Even so, my liege. Murder most foul, perhaps 
worse,’returned Alphonso. *1 say, and I undertake—at 
the hazard of my life, aud, what I value more, your 
Majesty’s favour—to prove, that tho house of Eayo has 
sunk beneath the hands of a villain and murderer!’ 

“ 1 This is strong language,’ said the King. 

“ ‘It is, my liege,’ said Dun Juan; ‘and such, as I pre¬ 
sume, Alphonso, eve he uttered it, was prepared to make 
good. 


‘“Then what is the scope of your present demand?’ 
said the King. 

“ ‘ That tho persons I have named be permitted, on the 
morrow, to come before your Majesty, in presence of Don 
Juan and such other persons as your Majesty may think 
fit, there to lay before you the whole of this transaction.’ 

“ ‘ I grant it,’ said tho King. 

“ ‘May your faithful servant,’ said Alphonso, ‘presume 
to suggest tho necessity of secrecy, for the present. Don 
Rodrigo is nearly concerned in the event, though not in 
the guilt.’ 

“ ‘ Enough,’ said tho King. ‘ To-morrow morning, at 
ton o’clock, I will, for greater caution, be at Don Juan’s 
house. There we will hear of this extraordinary affair.’ 

“ In the morning, Alphonso, attended by Don Isidore, 
the baron, and Father Thomas, repaired to Don Juan’s 
house. 

“ He received them all with every mark of esteem, and 
particularly treated the baron with distinguished respect. 

“ They discoursed upon the business in hand, and Don 
Juan assured them of the King’s resolution to render 
justice to the baron. 

“ At the appointed time, tho King came, and with him 
the Corregidor of Burgos. 

“ The King desired Alphonso to proceed. 

“ Alphonso entreated that the Baron de Kayo might be 
permitted to explain tho nature of the case. 

“ Tho baron began from the commencement, and after 
deprecating the imputation of egotism if he spoke of 
himself, which tho nature of the case demanded, gave an 
account of the services of himself and family to tho 
State. 

“He then described the heroism and achievements of 
his son, and drew a picture of the sufferings of him and 
his daughter, which affected the King extremely. 

“ Ho thou adverted to his own miseries, his imprison¬ 
ment, wanderings, want, aud, finally, his reception by 
Don Isidore. 

“ Here Alphonso took up the affair with an account of 
the incidents at Yallesauto. 

“Don Isidore then began with the story of the search. 

“ Aud, lastly, Father Thomas produced the ring, sabre, 
cruciiix, and dagger, aud the papers found in the port¬ 
manteau sealed up, all of which thoy jointly and severally 
swore to. 

“ Don Juan was astonished. 

“He said that the leading circumstances o-f the talo 
tallied exactly with facts in his recollection. 

“He was intimate with Gonzalvo, buew his device, 
believed tho ring was his, aud would certainly know his 
armour, as they had often fought together ; and ho par¬ 
ticularly recollected that the Marquess de Punalada sud¬ 
denly retired from Court soon after the disappearance of 
Gonzalvo. 

“From the letters, which were almost fallen to pieees, 
wore collected the following sentences:— 

“Letter I. 

“ ‘ You have not an hour to lose, Gonzalvo—Padro 
Pablo will tell you all—Haste you away; a moment’s 
delay may put your wife, beyond your power, in the em¬ 
braces of the K-’ 

“Letter II. 

(Opened the second, but probably the first in point of date.) 

“‘There is a convent, with the prior of which I have 
some power—Two of my domestics will attend you 
there—No other place affords you a sanctuary against tho 
disappointed-’ 

“Letter III. 

“ ‘ Leave it to mo to develope tho affair to the baron— 
All your property, papers, &c., I will secure for you—De¬ 
pend on tho continuance of my good offices.’ 

“Here the corregidor demanded whether there was 
any mark or signature by wliich to ascertain who had 
been the writer of those letters. 

“ ‘ My lord,’ said the baron, ; his Majesty and you will 
observe that, in this strange discovery, evidently made 
under the directing hand of Heaven, presumptive evi¬ 
dence is the utmost we can yet reach: The identity of 
the person murdered will be admitted sufficiently proved 
when the ring, the armour and the letters directed to 
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Gonznlvo, found with the skeleton—the skull of which is 
split transversely, and the instrument- lying in tho place— 
are taken into consideration. The question, then, is, 
whether this proof be not sufficient to induco your 
Majesty to set on foot an inquiry, to call the father-prior 
of the convont to account for that crowd of suspicious 
circumstances, and thence to draw more ample proof of 
the guilt of the accused?’ 

“‘This,’ said the King, ‘is certainly reasonable.’ 

“ The corregidor agreed with his Majesty. 

“ ‘ Your Majesty, then, sees,’ continued the baron, ‘ that 
the next consideration will be how to do this in such a 
manner as to prevent tho cunning of those concerned from 
rendering the inquiry abortive; and as 1 have turned the 
whole through my mind, and have considered it with so 
much the more attention as 1 arn most concerned in tho 
issue, I will, with your Majesty’s permission, suggest a 
plan which, I trust-, will meet with your approbation.' 

“Tho corregidor desired him to explain himself. 

“‘My scheme,’ said the baron, ‘is this. In the first 
place, let some of your lordship’s most intelligent officers, 
duly authorised, proceed with us to the vaults, and there 
take full cognizance, and testify to your lordship in writ¬ 
ing what shall appear to them. Let this, along with the 
testimony of the reverend Father here, of Don Isidore, 
and of Don Alphouso be made up into a record, and de ¬ 
posited, together with the ring, armour, sabre, and letters, 
in the archives of your Court. On this your Majesty will 
ground an order for tho arrest of all parties suspected; 
and, in tho execution of this, caro must be taken 
to prevent any impediments, by collusion or otherwise, 
bciug thrown in the way of justice. To this end, while 
one armed force surrounds the castle of Puualada on one 
side, and another the priory on the other, we, with a 
chosen few of your Majesty’s appointment, will enter the 
vault, by the passage, and be ready to receive anyone that 
might enter it through the castle. I have jnlny reasons 
for expecting, from the execution of this plan, much suc¬ 
cess, seeing that the sudden concussion of unexpected 
fear has often shaken from tho sonl of a hardened sinner a 
guilty secret, which tho deliberate operations of justice, 
nay torture itself, could not wring from him.’ 

“The corregidor then deelarod that, notwithstanding 
the miraculous tenor of the whole transaction, everything 
which had fallen from the baron carried so much tho ster¬ 
ling weight of truth, as, joined with the evidence, and his 
and the other witnesses’ known integrity, served to bear 
down all doubt of his sincerity, and he entirely approved 
of Lis plan for facilitating a full discovery and ensuring 
justice. And, in conclusion, ho added, that he would 
appoint a proper person to go and hold the inquest 
desired. 

“The King, on his part, assured the baron that, on the 
proof of what he had advanced being established—(of 
which, by-the-bye, ho had little doubt)—every practicable 
reparation should bo made to him and his family. 

“ ‘ For,’ said he, ‘ exclusive of the demand of justice, 1 
shall think something especially due to tho friend of 
Alphonse.’ 

“ Alphnnso, penetrated with gratitude, knelt and kissed 
the King’s hand. 

“The King and corregidor retired. 

“ Don Juan kept them all that day at his house. 

“ In the evening an officer 1 'arrived with a letter from 
the corregidor to the baron. 

I He had orders to proceed directly on the inquest. 

“ They resolved to set out that night. 

“It was agreed, however, that tho servants should 
remain behind to prevent unnecessary speculation.” 

CHAPTER DXCII. 
coxrrsrATiON of the story. 

“It was just twilight when they arrived in the valley. 

“ They proceeded to the bower, where, according to a 
prior determination, tlie baron and Den Isidore remained 
with the horses, while Father Thomas, the officer, and Al¬ 
phonse went to the chapel. 

“Arrived at the mouth of tho subterranean passage, 
they struck a light, and found the place just as it had been 
left by them. 

“The obstructions being now few, they got down 
without much loss of time. 


“Alphouso soon found the little door that opened into 
the vault. 

“ The officer entered, crossing himself, and was smote 
with horror at tlie spectacle presented to his view. 

“ Ho examined the skull, the armour, everything, and 
took down an accurate account of the whole in writing. 

In order to establish tho point of the relative situation 
■with the convent, Father Thomas opened the cemetery and 
showed him the bodies of the deceased fathers of the con¬ 
vent, which he likewise exactly noted, and then again re¬ 
turned into the vault. 

“Alphouso then took out the key and opened the door 
at which the baron had beforo stopped at the suggestion of 
tho priest. 

“They now entered a long, vaulted gallery, which 
branched off transversely on either side the door. 

“ Hero they stopped to deliberate which way they should 
turn—whether to tho right branch or the left. 

“ While they were in this state of suspense, their ears 
were struck with the notes of soft music, which seemed 
to come from the extreme end of the right branch of the 
vaulted gallery. 

“ They paused. 

“ The music died away. 

“They then, with as littlo noiso as possible, weut 
forward. 

“ Again the music struck up, and they could distinctly 
bear a female voice, as sweet as that of a seraph’s, accom¬ 
panied by a guitar. 

“ They stood and listened attentively. 

“ But thej T could hear no distinct words. 

“ At the conclusion of a stanza it ceased, and a sigh, 
that would have rent the knotty heart of apathy itself 
and extorted pity from the remorseless savage of the 
woods, followed it. 

“ They again, as cautiously as possible, stepped forward, 
and at the end of the gallery found that it again branched 
off to the left. 

“At this instant they heard auother sigh, and presently 
a voice, tuned by the band of harmony itself, exclaimed: 

“ ‘ Oh, blessed and most merciful Redeemer, when shall 
my soul take its flight and shelter itself iu tby bosom 
from the miseries of this life?’ 

“ He took advantage of tho speaking to step forward 
without giving alarm, and perceived before them a glim¬ 
mering light faintly break across tho gallery. 

“ Alphouso, who carried the lamp, laid it down at the 
turning. 

“ They came to a door, across which near the top was 
cut a hole of about a foot long, and four or live inches 
broad, grated with small bars of iron. 

“ Father Thomas stepped forward, cautiously peeped iu, i 
and beckoned to the others to do the same. 

“ They beheld in a low, gloomy chamber a lady on her 
knees before a couch praying, with eyes and hands 
devoutly uplifted to Heaven. 

“ Her face, which they could distinctly see, bore every 
mark of dignity and beauty, but faded and strongly im¬ 
pressed with the vestiges of care, thought, and affliction. 

“ Her lips ceased to move. 

“ The tears gushed in torrents from her eyes. 

“ She dropped her arms upon the couch. 

“ Then sank down with her face between her bands, 
uttered a heartrending sigh, and remained motionless. 

“ Alpbonso’s heart beat so strougiy as to agitato liis 
wholo frame, aud he breathed short and hard. 

“ Father Thomas feared ho might be beard, and drew 
him away. 

“ The officer continued to observe what passed within. 

“ Presently a door opened in the extreme end of the 
room, and ho observed a largo man, seemingly of above 
the middle time of life, enter. 

“ He had a lamp iu or.o hand, and a sword in the 
other. 

“Tho lady started, and, seeing him, arose, and sat 1 
down on the couch. 

“ lie joined her, and seating himself, with an air of 
familiarity, by her side, addressed her with : 

“‘Always in teal’s! What! shall I be ever patient, 
only to excite fresh iusult ? Shall I find you still incorri¬ 
gible ? And does not the apprehension of my power yet 
subdue your stubborn soul ?' 

“‘Alas! my lord,’returned the lady, ‘is a lapse of so 
many, many years in this dreary cell under all the miseries 
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of anxiety and incertitude—is tho resolute endurance of 
violence, insult, and opprobrious abuse—is the firmness 
with which I resisted the active endeavours of your 
hireling priest, who betrayed bis God, and used the 
sacred privilege of confession to pour pernicious poison 
in mine ear, and act the pander’s part—is the fortitude 
with which I resigned iny infant to that death with 
which you menaced him, rather than wrong my most 
beloved' lord—are my vows, solemnly made and registered 
in Heaven—are the mortifying scorn with which I have 
always treated your protestations, and my contempt and 
hatred of your hideous person—are those fervent peti¬ 
tions, which now, for many years, 1 have, every hour of 
I the undistinguished day and night, wafted to Heaven, with 
the sighs oi an afflicted heart, to smite your guilty head, 
and level it with the dust—are all these, I say, openly 
expressed, end every day avowed, yet insufficient to con¬ 
vict the presumption of your heart, or convince you of 
the folly, as well as wickedness, of your hopes ? Begone! 
Or, if nothing will convince your senseless vanity, nor 
quell the fiend that works within you, but assurance 
sealed with blood, take my life ! But, oh, that would he 
mercy—an act above the reach of your gloomy soul! 
Isay, strain all your cruelty to the utmost—let all the 
petty vengeance of a base soul be let loose upon me; but 
cease to torture me with repetitions of your foul, polluted 
vows, nor insult the ashes of my murdered husband, 
whose arm, when living, could have crushed you into 
dust’’ 

“ ‘ Once for all, then, hear me, madam,’ said the man. 

1 Here 1 solemnly swear-’ 

“ ‘ How shalt thou swear ? By what ? Unhappy man, 
who hast already broken every tie that binds man to man, 
every bond that connects the creature with its creator, 
who hast so far outstripped all precedent of sin as to leave 
your crimes without a name, and run beyond the pale 
even of Heaven’s mercy.’ 

‘“If there,’ interrupted he—‘if there be yet left in 
Heaven’s mercy one ray of hope to gleam upon my soul, 
may it be cut off and consign me to utter darkness if I do 
not now once for all speak the irrevocable purpose of my 
mind—my firm, unalterable resolve. Your son, as I have 
already told you, convicted of treacherous designs against 
my castle and my life, now awaits his doom in chains !’ 

“ ‘ What, was his talking with a few armed men 
treachery ?’ 

“ ‘Nay,’ interrupted the man, ‘but he mentioned a name 
which this-’ 

“ ‘ What name ?’ exclaimed the lady. 

“ ‘ Hear me, proud woman!’ interrupted the man, 
hastily—‘hear me, nor disturb me with your raving. By 
that oath which I’ve just sworn, he dies! One thing 
only, and that you know, can save him.’ 

“ ‘ Then let him die!’ 

“ ‘By Heavens, ho shall die before you!’ 

“ ‘ And thinkest thou, monster, that, after yielding up 
the life of my child, I can stoop to tremble at the manner 
of his death ? No, let it be !’ 

“ ‘ One week,’ said he, rising, ‘ I allow you for delibera¬ 
tion ; at the end of that time, shouldst thou remain stub¬ 
born, though my own death should go hand in hand with 
it, and eternal perdition wait on death, it shall be done !’ 

“ Then moving to the door, and casting at her a look 
full of horror and fury, he said, stonily : 

“ ‘ Think upon it,’ and withdrew. 

“‘For one week, then,’ said the lady, ‘I shall not be 
afflicted with sight of you.’ 

“ ‘Bemember,’ said he, returning, ‘a week—by Heaven, 
but a week!’ and again retired. 

“ 'The lady then threw herself down upon the couch, 
wept Bitterly, and remained immovable. 

“ The priest then withdrew, and brought away the 
others, saying it was probable that nature, exhausted, was 
sinking into sleep. 

“ ‘ And who may those people be ?’ said the officer. 

“ 1 Hush !’ said the priest—‘ let us begone.’ 

“They returned into the vault, and shut the door after 
them. 

“ ‘ Be particular,’ said the priest to the officer, ‘ in noting 
the conversation you have just heard.’ 

“ ‘ I shall,’ said the officer. ‘ This armour we must hear 
away—it is the corregidor's orders. The rest I can well 
report.’ 

“Everything passed with the secrecy they wished. 


“They found tho baron and Don Isidore with the 
horses, and, mounting, wore out of the valley by day¬ 
break. 

“As they went along, Father Thomas, in whose mind ' 
the expiration of the week appeared with all its horrors, 
pressed them to hasten forward, telling them, in general 
terms, that if they were not back in a week, dreadful con¬ 
sequences might ensue; and as it was full four days’ 
journey to Burgos at the common rate of travelling, it was 
found expedieht to put their horses to the push. 

“ The baron could not comprehend what Father Thomas 
meant, nor would the latter tell him, but amused him with 
a story of his own fiction. 

“ The truth was, Father Thomas, knowing the warm, 
impetuous temper of the baron, was afraid to tell him 
what passed in the vault, lest it should rouse him to some ' 
act of rashness that might defeat all their projects; and 
had enjoined Alphonso and the officer to ho silent 
on that bead. 

“ They arrived at Burgos on the evening of the third 
day. 

“ The. urgency of the ease being a sufficient excuse, the 
officer that night made a faithful report to tho corregidor, 
and Don Juan, hearing the whole, went to tho King. 

“ They viewed the armour, and Don Juan, having it 
cleansed in the proper places, said ho would bear witness 
to its being Gonzalvo’s. 

“ The priest then gave an exact account of tho scene in 
the lady’s chamber. 

“ The King was horrorstruek. 

“‘Never,’ said he, ‘have I heard of such an accumu¬ 
lated guilt.’ 

“ The baron was much agitated. 

“ At last, with much difficulty, lio said: \ 

“‘It must be she; it is—it is my daughter, and that 
youth to whom we spoke at tlie castle is her son.’ 

“ Then, turning to the King and bending his aged knee, 
he said: , 

“ ‘ A boon, my liege—I ask a boon.’ 

“ ‘ I grant it,’ said the King. 

“ ‘My boon, then,’ said the baron, rising, ‘is, that this 
very night measures may he taken to secure the prior and 
heads of the convent of Vallesanto and the Marquess do 
I’uualada, with his domestics.’ 

“ ‘I will not only do so,’ said the King, ‘but will even 
take it as a favour if Don Juan will go along with you.’ 

“Don Juan cheerfully assented, and received orders to 
direct three troops of horse to hold themselves instantly 
in readiness to march. 

“ ‘In the meantime,’ said tho King, ‘I shall send for 
the Archbishop of Toledo to attend me, in order to get his 
warrant, without which, I should not wish to touch the 
convent.’ 

“ The next morning all marched properly instructed and 
authorised. 

“ The baron and his party went out of the city by a dif¬ 
ferent route from Don J uan and the troops. 

“ On the evening of the fourth clay they reached the 
valley, and according to the plan settled between them, 
the baron and Don Isidore and two troops went round by 
the Villaverde road to the castle, while one led by Don 
Juan and attended by father Thomas and Alphonso, went 
towards the convent, where, after giving proper instruc¬ 
tions to the commanding officer, they left them and pro¬ 
ceeded to (he chapel, removed the usual impediments, ami 
found their way into the vault. | 

“ Here having viewed everything, Alphonso drew forth !j 
the key, opened tho door, entered the transverse passage, 
and proceeded gently towards the door that looked into 
the lady’s chamber. 

“ They perceived her lying asleep upon a eoueli, and a 
lamp burning ou a table by her side. 

“ Here they impatiently waited the sound of the trum¬ 
pet from the castle gate, each straining his eyes to get a 
view of the lady’s face, yet daring not to make a noise. 

“At length the wished-for Signal was given. 

“ The trumpet sounded. 

“An universal clamour aud noise were heard at a 
distanco. 

“ The lady still slept. 

“A clanking of chains was distinguished approaching 
the chamber on the far side, and, the dour flying open, 
the man seen before appeared dragging along the ground 
by the hair with one hand the unfortunate Foruando, who, 
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being shackled, could not stand; and in the other, bran¬ 
dishing a sabre, while fury, wildness and terror rendered 
his countenance horrible beyond expression. 

“ ‘ Hero, madam,’ said he, dragging tho youth to the 
foot of the couch, ‘ the hour is cowo, and your son is 
brought to die at your feet!’ 

“ The lady suddenly started from her sleep, screamed, 
threw herseli upon her son, and swooned. 

“ 1 You have now,’ said he to Fernando, 1 brought 
treason to my door’s, and ’tis fit that you should die. To 
make vengeance more complete, I will wait till your 
mother revives to behold it!’ 

“Alphonso could no longer restrain himself, but, rushing 
against tho door, splintered it to pieces. 

“‘Villain!’ ho cried, ‘hold your murderous hand, or 
you dio this instant!’ 

“ The marquess started at tho word. 

“ He looked up. 

“At the sight of Alphonso, tho sword fed trom his 
band. 

Ho. 123.— r.i.UESKix. 


“ His hair stood erect. 

“ His kuees knocked against each other. 

“ His faro assumed tho very imago of death. 

“ He was bereft of speech with tho agony of his fear, 
and his eyes glared without any appearance of motion. 

“At length, he threw himself prostrato on his face and 
swooned. 

“ In tho meanwhile, the lady, assisted by Don Juan, 
came to herself. 

“She stared wildlvabout her. 

“‘Is ho dead?’ sLo said. ‘Oh, no! Is not this he? 
Alas! I havo not seen my child these many years!’ 

“She then looked down eagerly on her son, who, on his 
part, seeing his friend Alphonso, exclaimed, in eestaey : 

, ‘“Gracious Heaven! is this Alphonso? Surely it is? 
Ah, where, Alphonso—where is tho Huron do Kayo?’ 

‘“Ila! What saidst thou, my child? hid you say 
the Baron de Ilayo ? It cannot he! Ah, no; my father 
is long since numbered with the dead, eho I should not Lo 
here, nor you!’ 


Iso. 129. 
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! “ ‘ Whilo this was passing in tho subterranean part of 
the castle, the officer hail summoned, in the King’s name, 
the lord of the castle to open the gates, 
j “ The marquess, who h id, in his consternation at the 
first account of their arrival, proceeded to the act of 
desperation already mentioned, was sought for in vain 
over the castle. 

“ Tho prior, perceiving the convent gate besieged by a 
troiqi, immediately betook himself to his wonted passage, 
to seek the marquess. 

“ His route lay through tho left branch of the vaulted 
gallery already mentioned, and thence along by tho door 
1 of the lady’s chamber. 

“Hearing a noise of words, he thought the marquess 
was there, and, in his precipitation, burst into the cham¬ 
ber, just as the lady had ended her last sentence. 
“Nothingcould exceed his astonishment. 

“ Ho started baclr, but she saw him and cried : 

‘“Ha! officious pander, art thou come to help thy lord 
and master and till up the measure of thy iniquities by 
new hgteheries ?’ 

“ ‘Father,’ said Don Juan, stepping up to him, ‘I arrest 
you in the name of tho King!’ 

“Then, turning to Alplmnso, and pointing to the mar¬ 
quess, who still lay prostrate, he continued: 

“ ‘ Lift np that recreant lord, and let us bring them both 
from this place towards the castle, which, it should seem, 
lies this way.’ 

“ They then lifted up the marquess, who, opening his 
eyes, stared at Alplmnso anil exclaimed : 

“ ‘ It. is—it is the murdered Gonzalvo !’ 

“They hurried him and the prior suddenly through the 
door by which his lordship had entered ; while tho lady, 
who had all along kept tier eyes fixed on her son Fer¬ 
nando, at tho name of Gonzalvo cast up her eyes and 
caught a side glimpse of Alplmnso just as ho pushed tho 
marquess through the door. 

“ >She screamed—started from the body of her son, anil 
calling out ‘My husband—my husband!’ flew towards 
Alplmnso, while he and Dun Juan were beyond mcasuro 
shucked and astonished. 

“Don Juan, apprehending her to be delirious, laid’ bold 
; of her, and, with some reluctanco on her part, brought 
i her hack to the couch. 

; “ She screamed and struggled violently. 

“ ‘ Oh. villain—villain 1 Are you, too, a murderer ? 
And will you keep me from my long-lost lord, whom I 
thought dead ?’ 

I “ She then paused, and, turning to him, said: 

“ ‘ Is lie indeed alive, or lias my sight been blessed with 
the shade of my husband?’ 

“ ‘ For Heaven’s sake, dear lady,’ said Don Juan, ‘ com¬ 
pose yourself, and prepare your mind for news that will 
delight you; for though your husband be not alive, your 
deliverance from the tyrant is at band, and all will yet be 
well.’ 

“Just at these words, they heard a great noise. 

‘•‘I must go,’ said Don Juan—‘my presence maybe 
necessary.’ 

“‘Good Heavens!’ said tbe lady, looking earnestly at 

him. ‘Is nut this-Alas! my recollection is gone, and 

time and grid have effaced names from my memory. 
Were you not a friend of Gonzalvo’s?’ 

“ ‘ I was.’ 

‘“Your name ?’ 

“ ‘I^pn Juan de Padilla.’ 

‘“'Iho same,’ said she. ‘Does my father live?’ she 
asked, eagerly. 

“ ‘ lie dues,’ replied Don Juan. ‘ I must away, and will 
bring him to you soon.’ 

“Don Juan at length found bis way. directed by the noise, 
through a long, dark, vaulted gallery, which led him to a 
small closet, whence, following the sound, he passed 
through several chambers, till at last he came to a large 
hall, where lie found the marquess and the prior sur¬ 
rounded by a crowd of soldiers and domestics, to whom 
tlic baron was explaining the nature of the affair, and the 
manner of the discovery of the marquess’s villany. 

“ The marquess sat crestfallen, with his hc§® dropped 
upon his breast, anil the prior endeavoured to expostulate 
witli the baron, anil throw tho whole odium of the busi¬ 
ness upon the marquess. 

“The eatranco of Don Juan put an end to the wholo 

cabal. 


“lie ordered tbe marquess and prior to be confined in 
separate places, to prevent any collusive arrangement with 
regard to their confession. 

“ ‘ Fear not,’ said the prior. ‘ I will confess all. Hero 
I shako off all that false levity which has hitherto re¬ 
strained mo from discovering this bad man’s guilt. Every¬ 
thing that I know, from tho beginning to this minute— 
even tno little share that 1 have had by winking so long 
at it—shall bo candidly and without reserve laid before 
you.’ 

“ Here tho marquess started like one suddenly roused 
from sleep. 

“‘To the King’s mandate,’ said be, addressing Don 
Juan, ‘I bow with clue submission, and shall attend you, 
sir, whithersoever you shall bo ordered to lead me. Hut 
let not tlie calm artifice—tbe monkish subtlety of that 
wretch heap more guilt upon mo than is properly my own. 
What share lie has had in my misfortunes you shall all 
soon know. Then will you seo what mischiefs may lurk 
beneath the monkish cowl. Heaven, incensed, demands 
expiation of a foul offence, and shall have it, if the most 
unequivocal avowal anil ample confession, rendering to 
the last letter of tho truth justice to Mm and to myself, 
can lead to it. To this end, I will draw up, and after¬ 
wards sign in presence of you all, a full confession of this 
dark affair. Let mo have but two hours to myself, for 
the purpose, undisturbed in my closet.’ 

“ After consulting together, it was agreed that he should 
be allowed the time required, blit not in bis closet. 

“ Pons, ink, and paper were therefore allowed him in a 
room in a distant wing of the castle where he could got at 
no papers or evidences to destroy them, while guards 
wero stationed beneath tho windows anil at the door. 

“ Meantime, they entered his closet, where they locked 
up and scaled all his papers. 

“ They then proceeded to the vault, where tho young 
Fernando was released, and tho baron once more pressed 
to his bosom his long-lost daughter. 

“ When the indescribable emotions of paternal and filial 
reverence had a little subsided into calmness, they led her 
forth into tho upper part of the castle, where, tho unac¬ 
customed air and light overcoming her, she swooned. 

“ The baron, Don Juan, and the rest continued their 
search, and wero astonished at the number of vaults and 
subterraneous passages wliioh lay in all directions round 
the foundations of the castle and convent. 

“ They concluded by closing np the vault where tho 
bones of Gonzalvo lay, till arrangements should be mado 
for a proper interment. 

“ Three hours had been thus spent, when they returned 
to the hall, and, finding that the marquess had not yet come 
forth, proceeded to tho room where lie was. 

“ They knocked at tho door, and, receiving no answer, 
opened it, and found the unhappy man covered with blood 
and in the agonies of death. 

“ They raised him up, and he expired. 

“He had cut the great artery of the neck entirely 
across, and so had rendered assistance, had it been at 
hand at tho minute, ineffectual. 

“A paper, fresh written and signed by him, lay on tbe 
table. 

“Don Juan took it up and delivered it to Father 
Thomas, who read it aloud in the following words:— 


CHATTEL DXCIII. 

CONTINUATION OF THE STORY. 

“ ‘ This castle was once a nunnery, and is coeval with tho 
convent of Yallesanto; this will 'account for the number 
of subterraneous passages which unite them. 

“ ‘ In an invasion of tho Moors they took possession of 
it and dispersed the nuns. 

“ ‘ One of my ancestors drove them hence and got the 
estate from the King as the reward of his valour, hence 
the convent became in some sort under the dominion of 
the lord of this castle, who, by various entrenchments on 
the rights of the church, got at lust the sole appointment 
of prior to tho convent. 

“ ‘ The monster who is now prior was bred, by my 
father's charity, about this castle, a mendicant child. Ho 
was the companion of my youth, tho depository of my 
60 crets, the confidant and agent of my amours, and when, 
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by my father’s desire, ho took the habit, ho became my 
confessor. 

“ ‘ On my coming to the estate, I kept him in inv family, 
intending to give him the priory on the death of the then 
incumbent. 

11 ‘ Meantime I married, and found in the marchioness a 
most tender and affectionate companion and a gentle cor¬ 
rector of my rices. 

“ 4 1 was happy; but the enemy of mankind envied me 
my bliss, and, in the shape of that friar, plunged mo into 
eternal, endless perdition. 

“‘ Gonzalvo brought his wife to Toledo. I saw her, 
and was smitten with her beauty, yet for a time I had 
virtue enough to resist the flame, 

“ ‘I confessed it to Father Pedro. lie used his endea¬ 
vours to mitigate it by letting in at first a ray of sinful 
hope. 

“ ‘ Here I first stumbled, and never recovered myself 
till I full into the abyss of guilt in which yon see me. 

4 “ With the subtle casuistry of a church logician, he re¬ 
fined away the criminality of adulterous indulgence by 
opposing it to the sin of suicide, for so he denominated 
my forbearing, at the risk of my life and health, which 
were obviously declining. 

“ | lie laid a*plan—even now, after an interval of twenty 
years spent in buffeting the assaults of conscience, my 
blood runs cold to think of it. He not only devised tho 
diabolical plan, but he aided in tho execution of it. The 
marchioness was in the way—she fell sick—the reverend 
father found her a physician—and sho died. Tho prior of 
this convent fell sick and died also. 

“ ‘ Hitherto all fell out, or rather was conducted, to tho 
accomplishment of tho chief plot. Gonzalvo was made 
to believe that the King looked with an eye of lust upon 
his wife. 1 was his close counsellor and friend, and per¬ 
suaded him to carry her away with the utmost secrecy, 
and deposit her in a nunnery which I told him was 
here. 

|‘ The father was their guide. I hastened to the castle 
while he conducted them through the convent into tho 
cemetery, from which, he said, the lady should pass into 
tho nunnery. Sho was accordingly led into a remote 
room of this castle, near the passage to the cemetery, 
while I went forward with two assassins, hired for the 
purpose by the priest. 

“ ‘We led Gonzalvo into that vault where his body was 
found, and, as he stooped to enter (his great height making 
him stoop more than ns, and ho consequently being more 
exposed), one of the assassins smote him with a sabre and 
split his skull. 

“ ‘ With tho priest's help, we took a shell and some 
boards from tho cemetery, and, putting him in, buried him 
on the spot. 

“ ‘ When this was done, the priest whispered me pri¬ 
vately that our safety demanded the death of the assassins. 
He did not allow me time to deliberate, but, turning sud¬ 
denly round, plunged a dagger Into the breast of him that 
was nearest, and then assaulting the other, who resisted, I 
dispatched him with my sword on tho instant. 

“ ‘ The virtue of the lady set her above all my efforts. 
The officious churchman proposed force. I attempted it, 
but in vain. The feeble eiforts of a weak woman were 
sufficient to beat me from that object for the attainment of 
which I had waded through a sea of blood. 

‘ By bribing the nurse, I got her child into my hands, 
and daily threatened him with death if she did not comply. 
In vain. She resisted—and remains as pure in person as 
in soul. 

“ ‘ By a feigned tale to the King, I got all the family 
estates confiscated and put in my possession. If my 
crimes admit of any mitigation, let it not be forgot that I 
saved tlio Baron de Itayo from Peter's fury, who, incensed 
with the baron’s haughtiness, would, but for me, have put 
him to death. Let this speak in favour of my innocent- 
daughter. 

*• ‘ Fernando’s nurse lives. Sho is in- 

“ 1 PUNALAUA.’ 

“Here the knocking at the door cut off (he rest, and 
left- them in doubt about the nurse. 

“ Don Juan ordered the domestics who were at hand to 
take away tho body of the marquess, then scaled tho 
papers in presence of all, and gave strict orders to keep 
the prior in custody. 


“He fhen took Fernando—who was so bewildered with 
the wonders of the day that he scarcely knew whether 
what passed was reality or a dream—by tho hand, and 
saluted him by the name of Gonzalvo, congratulating him 
at the same time on the fortunate discovery of his parents 
and his certain accession to rank and fortune. 

“ While they wero making tho proper arrangements for 
securing everything to abide the King’s pleasure, a woman 
came in and informed them that the lady had recovered 
from the fit, but was delirious. 

“The baron and Fernando immediately proceeded to 
her chamber. 

“ ‘ Come hither, my father,’ said she, ‘ and give your 
daughter a last blessing! And you, my son, conic ’ and 
take mine.’ 

. “ ‘ Why,’ said the baron—* why a last blessing ? This 
sickness, produced by the shocks and surprises of to-day 
and the change of air, will soon wear off, and days of 
happiness yet attend you.’ 

“‘Never, my father—never! I have seen that which 
assures mo-’ 

“‘What have yon seen, my Maria?’ 

“‘As I live, I saw my Henry—my husband—in that 
hideous vault! I this day saw him!’ 

“ ‘ Calm,’ said the baron—‘ calm thoso violent agitations, 
which proceed from an error—an error which I can ex¬ 
plain, and will effectually. He whoso figure so deceived 
you is tho sou of Don Isidore de Haro, your cousin and 
Gonzalvo’s, but so exactly the counterpart of my son, that 
I never see him without astonishment. His likeness 
struck the guilty marquess into a paroxysm of horror 
that shook reason from its seat, and mado him his own 
accuser,’ 

“ ‘ Isidore fives, then ?’ she said. 

“ ‘ lie does,’ replied the baron. ‘ The friend, tho sup¬ 
port, and tlic protection of your father’s age, and to this 
son of bis wc owe, under God, the discovery of this 
horrid affair. As soon as rest has fitted you for a new 
surprise, you shall see them both, and hear everything. 
In tho meantime, let this assurance appease the perturba¬ 
tion of your mind, and try and take some rest.’ 

“ With this they departed. 

“ Meanwhile, an account of tho marquess's death and 
the arrest of the prior reached the convent. 

“All there was uproar—the guard would let no one 
pass. 

“ At length a requisition was sent from the young lady 
there to be permitted to pass to the castle, and see her 
father, though dead. 

“ This was readily granted. 

“She flew round, passed through the court-yard, and 
entered the great hall in a stato of distraction, calling 
aloud on her father. 

“ She passed by Don Isidore, Don Juan, and everyone 
who met her, without seeming conscious of their pre¬ 
sence. 

“At length she met Alphonso. 

“At sight of him sho stopped short, aud stared with a 
fixed attention. 

“Her bosom heaved, her colour shifted from red to 
white and back again. 

“Her limbs trembled, and she was falling, when be 
caught her in his arms. 

“ Sho remained insensible for some time. 

“ At length recovering, she again regarded him with a 
steady gaze, and, in a deep, piercing tone, said: 

“ ‘ Then thou art he, and the prediction is accom¬ 
plished ? The house of I’unalada is in ruins!’ 

“ Then, breaking from him, she continued: 

“ ‘Show me where my father is!' aud darted from their 
sight. 

“ That day Don Juan anil Alphonso, with one troop of 
horse, and tho prior their prisoner, set out for Burgos, as 
well to lay tho whole before the King as procure a proper 
conveyance to remove tho lady from the castle. 

“ The King was horrorstruck and astonished. 

'Ho forthwith called a council, of which the Arch¬ 
bishop of Toledo made part, in which it was determined 
that the prior should be handed over to tho Grand Inqui¬ 
sitor—that the attainder of Gonzalvo should be entirely 
erased from the records of tho Court—that the title ot 
I’unalada should bo extinguished, and tho marquess’s 
whole fortunes confiscated, and that so much of them as 
I had before belonged to the baron and Gonzalvo, together 
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■with one half his original estate, reserving a small an¬ 
nuity for his daughter, should pass over to the baron and 
his issue, the King reserving the other half to himself to 
bestow oil Alphouso. 

| “ That day proclamation was made of the marquess’s 

1 death, attainder, and forfeiture, and of the reinvestituro 
of the baron with his estate, raulc, and title 

“ They returned to the castle of I'unalada, with a car¬ 
riage of the King’s to convey the lady to Court, the King 
being desirous of offering her every mark of distinction, 
| aud a vehicle for the remains of Gonzalvo. 

I “ When they arrived, they found that Don Rodrigo had 
been there, and, on being refused admission to his uncle’s 
closet, aud possession of the castle, had set off in a rage, 
threatening them all with the indignation of the King. 

“ The body of the marquess had been consigned to the 
I earth with the ignominy attached to suicide, and the lady 
was recruited, and not only willing, but desirous to quit 
the castle. 

“ When Alphonso was, after proper precaution, intro¬ 
duced to her, her astonishment was greater than over it 
was before. 

“She knew not what to think, what to say, or how to 
condnct herself. 

“ She looked at everyone round her in turn, to read in 
their faces some solution of a mystery that she could 
not help thinking was involved in it. 

“Her husband— her beloved Gonzalvo stood before 
her. 

“ Astonishment drank up her tears—she could not cry, 
yet she would if she could to ease her heart. 

“ With much difficulty, at length she faltered out: 

“ 1 Is this, then, really the son of Don Isidore do Haro ?’ 
“ The baron looked grave—Don Isidore more so. 

“ ‘ It is so,’ said she. ‘ Yet it is strange !’ 

“ ‘It-is the will of God,’ said the baron. ‘And shall we 

I ' presume to scan it ?’ 

“ ‘ No,’ said she.—‘no! However irreconcilable it may 
be to our weak senses, it must be right.’ 
j “ Here she paused. 

“ ‘ This confusion of resemblance,’ she said, ‘ Don 
Isidore, points out that union which should always subsist 
between our children. Therefore suffer me to treat 
Alphonso and this our son as equally our children.’ 

“ ‘You speak my very soul, madam, ! said Don Isidore, 
‘for my attachment to your son is not less than yours to 
mine, and there seems already to subsist between them 
the affection of brothers.’ 

“Tho youths were delighted, and all parties were as 
happy as their different circumstances may bo supposed 
to admit of. 

“ Preparations were made for their departure. 

“ Tho baron got the remains of Gonzalvo, even to the 
dust in the chest, carefully put into a coffin, and laid in the 
vehicle. 

“ Then, after seeing the King’s officers take i>ossession 
and seal down everything, the baron, Father Thomas, aud 
Don Isidore, got with the lady into the carriage, and pro¬ 
ceeded towards Burgos, while Alphonso and his friend 
Fernando rode by their side. 

CHAPTER DXCIV. 

TIIE STORY CONCLUDED. 

“ It was pretty far advanced in tho night of the fourth 
day before they came near the city. 

“ Alphonso and Fernando, taken up with reflection and 
mutual congratulations on their happiness, dropped be¬ 
hind, and had fallen into conversation on the beauty of 
the night and the brightness of tho moon, when, just as 
the carriage turned the corner at the extreme end of an 
I olivary, and got out of hearing, a band of armed ruflians 
rnslied from the covert of the trees upon the two youths, 
who had no person to aid them in resistance but Pierot. 

“Defore they were prepared to defend themselves, oue 
of tho ruflians from behind buried a dagger in tho 
shoulder of Alphonso, and felled him to the earth. 

“ Fernando, on the, instant, saw the stroke given, and 
smote the ruffian to the ground. 

“He then vigorously attacked the rest, and, Pierot 
coming up to his aid, beat them all off but three, who lay 
weltering under tho wounds given them by Fernando. 

“ Pierot then pursued and stopped the coach, relating at 
tho samo time what had passed. 


“ ■ Don Alphonso,’ he said, ‘ is killed, and wo may as 
well all at once put an end to ourselves!’ 

“ The lady screamed. 

“ Don Isidore hurst from the carriage, and, followed by 
the baron, ran up to tho held of action, and found Fer¬ 
nando weeping over the body of Alphonso. 

“‘Where,’ said Don Isidore,—‘where is my boy? 
Where is my Alphonso ?’ 

“ ‘ Let us lift him up,’ said tho baron, ‘ perhaps life may 
yet be in him.’ 

“ ‘ Gallop forward,’ said Father Thomas to Ticrot, ‘and 
see if there be a house at hand to which we can carry 
him; and go you and bring a surgeon directly. Perhaps 
something may yet be done.’ 

“Just at this instant, a mounted patrol of tho Ronda 
came up. 

“ The baron hailed thorn. 

“ ‘ Here hath been murder committed,’ said he. ‘ Have 
you got a light ?’ 

“‘Yes,’ said tho officer, ami, displaying a dark lantern, 
dismounted, and examined those on the ground. 

“ Alphonso was bleeding profusely. 

“ They lifted him up, loro off his coat, and perceived 
that the wound had entered his shoulder-blade very 
deep. 

“ They did their utmost to stop the effusion of blood; 
aud tho captain of the troop, being informed by one of 
liis people that the carriage in waiting belonged to the 
King, drew forth a leathern bottle with wine, and poured 
some of it down Alpbonso’s throat. 

“ lie soon exhibited some slight tokens of life, and his 
pulse moved. 

“ They brought him to the carriage, where they found 
Donna Maria inconsolable, and, by the direction of tho 
officer, moved forward to an inn not far distant; while ho 
and his men took charge of tho wounded ruffians, arid 
brought them after. 

“ Alphonso was laid on a bed at the inn, with little 
symptom of life. 

“ A surgeon soon attended, and declared that it was 
impossible lie could recover. 

“Donna Maria was distracted, and, impelled by an un¬ 
controllable feeling which overcame her, hung upon 
him, and kissed Lis clay-cold lips. 

“ tshe was at last drawn away to give room to the sur¬ 
geon, who, examining narrowly, began to be of opinion 
that the wound had not reached any vital part, aud ob¬ 
served that he must have been hurt elsewhere. 

“He therefore examined him carefully, particularly 
about tho head, and found a considerable swelling just 
above the ear. 

“ ‘ Here,’ said he, ‘ is the chief injury* Can you tell me 
how he received it, or from what sort of weapon?’ 

“ ‘ Ho got hut oue stroke,’ replied Fernando, ‘ and that 
was in the shoulder.’ 

“ ‘ Then the hurt in his head lias proceeded from his 
weight in falling; and the loss of blood from the shoulder 
is, in that case, rather useful than injurious.’ 

“ While they were thus speaking, Alphonso began to 
breathe hard, then groaned. 

“ The surgeon ordered a glass of water, with which ho 
wetted his lips, letting a little down. 

“ Still tho word was death. 

“ In the meantime, the officers of tho Ronda had got 
the wounded assassins to the inn. 

“ One appeared, from his equipments, to be a gentleman 
of considerable rank, but he was in as hopeless a state as 
Alphonso. 

“ Another was in the livery of a servant, and a third 
had the appearance of a baron. 

“ The two last were coming to themselves, hut the first 
seemed quite senseless, though he breathed. 

“ ‘ They were all desperately wounded, particularly tho 
gentleman, whose arm was cloven at the joint of tho 
shoulder almost from his body. 

“ As the accideut happened at the distance of less than 
a league from tho city of Burgos, Don Isidore, on his 
arrival at the inn, wrote off to Don J nan, informing him 
of the affair, and entreating proper assistance to ho sent 
out. 

“Don Juan himself arrived in two hours after tho 
messenger was dispatched, and the King’s surgeon along 
with him, who, on examining Alphonso, inquired whether 
ho had indicated any disposition to vomit; and, on being 
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answered in tho negative, declared it to be his opinion 
that he had only been extremely stunned by tho fall, and 
added that, in all probability, ho would soon come to him¬ 
self. 

“ He ordered his head to be chafed with warm spirits, 
liis extremities to bo rubbed, and some warm wine poured 
down his throat; in short, he took his measures so well, 
that, before morning, tho youth was restored to his senses, 
though extremely weak. 

“ Don Juan did everything ho could to cheer tho baron 
and Don Isidore, assuring them that the King intended 
to make ample amends to tho family for tho injuries it 
had sustained; and that he intended tho first honours in 
tho state for Alphonso, whom he loved more thau any of 
his favourites, though mueh had been done to injure him 
in his opinion. 

“‘Nay, such,’ ho said, ‘was the attachment of tho King 
that ho would not inform him of tho present accident 
before ho came away, to avoid giving him unnecessary 
pain.’ 

“When the two inferior assassins came to themselves, 
Don Juan, the baron, and Don Isidore, were informed of 
it; and, coming to the room where they were, Don Juan 
was immediately deseriod by him who wore tho livery. 

“ ‘Whose servant are you ?’ said Don Juan, severely. 

“‘I am the servant of Don liodrigo de Calvados,’ said 
the fellow. 

“ ‘ Oho!’ said Don Juan. 1 And where is your master ?’ 

“' There, your honour,’ said the fellow, pointing signi¬ 
ficantly to a bench where tho gentleman’s body lay. 

“ ‘ Then it was he who set you on this enterprise ?’ 
said Don Juan. 

“ ‘ God bless your hononr!’ returned tho fellow, ‘ I 
know not what I was going about till I was in the very 
heart of it. This honest man here, who looks liker a 
a devil than a man, will tell you moro; I was only a 
servant.’ 

“ Dou Juan, looking at tho fellow, perceived that lie 
was a bravo, and ordered tho two to bo immediately 
carried, under a strong guard, to jail. 

“ The next day, Alphonso was mueh recovered, but 
complained of a violent pain from tho wound in his 
shoulder. 

“ He was, however, declared by tho surgeon to bo able 
to proceed slowly to Burgos. 

“ The gentleman assassin, Don Rodrigo, too, was able 
to proceed on a litter. 

“ A strong guard was ordered for him, and he was de¬ 
posited in the jail, and a surgeon ordered to attend him. 

“ Ilis mother was almost mad with vexation and dis¬ 
appointment; but all her interest, all her tears, all her 
falsehoods, and all her address, were of no avail—sho 
could get no one hardy enough to apply to the King in 
his favour. 

“During Alphonso’s illness, Donna Maria constantly 
attended him. 

“But a considerable timo having elapsed, and the 
wound continuing in the same state, the surgeon ex¬ 
pressed his surprise at the slowness of the process, and 
frequently animadverted on symptoms of a feverish kind, 
for which he could not account. 

“ One day, making those remarks in the hearing of 
Pierot. that honest soul said that he fancied ho could tell 
the causu of it. 

“ ‘ Why, what is the cause of it, wise man ?’ said Don 
Isidore. 

“ ‘ Love, your honour!’ replied Pierot, bluntly. 

“‘Love! In the name of God, with whom ?’ . 

“ ‘I’m sure, your honour, I don’t knew, and I relieve it 
is more than he knows himself; tho picture that hangs 
about his neck perhaps may tell, though I doubt that, 
too, for they were strangers,' 

“ ‘ Are you mad, fellow ?’ said the baron, hastily. 

“ ‘ No, your worship,’ replied Pierot, ‘ I am not. I hope 
I do the best, at least, that I can to avoid it; for I neither 
go out to seek fighting adventures, nor do I fall in love 
with every pretty girl in distress, which seems to me to 
be the ways of going mad nowadays. I will tell you what 
1 know.’ 

“ Ho then told them of the adventure with the two 
ladies in Portugal, concluding with an assurance that 
since hi3 young master had seen them ho never had had 
one hour’s peace, nor, ho believed, been right in his head. 

“ Don Isidore seemed extremely uneasy. 


“ He retired to a room, wrote letters, and despatched a 
messenger with them instantly to the castle of Qucito. 

“ The rest of the day he seemed extremely unhappy, 
nor could tho baron, or any of his friends account for the 
strange alteration in his manner. 

“Next day he put the question of his love, with some 
delicacy, to Alphonso, who candidly acknowledged that a 
lady ho had met with on his travels in Portugal had 
gained entire possession of his affections, ami, though he 
scarcely hoped ever to see her again, ho could not help 
cherishing tho love with which sho inspired him, and 
indulging some small hopes. 

“ He then told his father the whole story, and concluded 
with showing him tho picture. 

“At sight of the picture, Don Isidore turned pale, his 
lips quivered, his whole frame trembled with tho agita¬ 
tion of his mind. 

“ He was for some minutes speeehless. 

“ At length, breaking silence, ho exclaimed: 

“ ‘ It is as I fear! Oh, unhappy youth !’ 

“ ‘ Good Heavens, my father!’ exclaimed Alphonso. 
‘To what strange story is this dreadful agitation a 
prelude ?’ 

“ ‘ Alas! my unhappy child,’ said Don Isidore, ‘ prepare 
to hear that which must pieree your soul with horror! 
Yet you must know it—though instant death attend tho 
information—you must know it! That young lady— 
Good Heavens! do I livo to tell it to my sou ?—that 
young lady with whom you were so deeply enamoured is 
—your sister!’ 

“ ‘ My sister ?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, your sister! And sho, that lady, whom you 
rescued along with her is mine—the Marchioness Del Oro!’ 

“ ‘ Then I am undone!’ exclaimed Alphonso—‘ undone 
hero, and lost to all eternity!’ 

“ ‘ Say not so, my son,’ said Don Isidore. ‘ A Vo are to 
believe that tho Almighty, who is merciful, will judgo 
by tho intention, and not assign tho punishment of a 
deliberate crime to a passion involuntary and uninten¬ 
tional. This horror that yon feel is in itself an expia¬ 
tion if it bo followed up with a firm determination to 
expcll tho poison from your soul.’ 

“ ‘ Ah, there—there, my father—there lies the horror ! 
I fear I must cease to livo ere I cease to sin, it loving-’ 

“ ‘ Ila!’ interrupted Don Isidore, ‘ hold your impious 
tongue, nor utter in my presence language so detestable! 
If so lost in guilt as to dare the thunder of the Almighty— 
which, slow to execute, emboldeus sinners—dost tliou not 
fear that a father’s indignation should rise and crush you 
into ruin V 

“Alas, my father! How do you mistake me!’ said 
Alphonso. 

“ ‘ Perhaps I do,’ interrupted Don Isidore. ‘ Yet it is 
to mo a subject of that nature, the bare imagination of 
which harrows up my soul. I am not fit to speak upon it! 
I shall therefore retire, and content myself with offering 
up my prayers to Heaven in your behalf, uor will 1 agaiu 
behold you till I havo firm assurance that you have ban¬ 
ished the hellish passion even to tho last shadow from 
your breast, or that death has snatched you from its 
power!’ 

“So saying, Don Isidore withdrew, leaving tho un¬ 
happy Alphonso in a state of distraction, horror, and 
grief. 

“ It was tho first timo in his life that a word engendered 
in anger had fallen from his father, and his last expres¬ 
sions smote him the moro poignantly to heart. 

“ On Don Isidore’s meeting tho baron and Father 
Thomas, they were astonished at tho strange discom¬ 
posure of his air and countenance. 

“ They were both alarmed, and, almost in a breath, 
asked him for Alphonso. 

“ ‘ Would to Heaven,’ said Don Isidore, ‘ that tho 
assassin’s poniard had cut him off ero he should have 
lived to tell tho horrid tale—ho is in love with his sister!’ 

“ They stared aghast. 

“ ‘Yes,’ said he, alter tolling them tho stop’, ‘ it is not 
guilt alone that meets tho scourge in this life, for I am 
cursed as FunalaJa was, and incestuous love blights my 
family-’ , . 

“ I Hold—hold, Dun Isidore!’ interrupted the priest. 
‘ Judgment belongs to God—resignation i3 the duty of 
man; beware, therefore, that while you denounce ven¬ 
geance against your son and call him sinner you are not 
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yourself dipping deeper in sin than he. It appears, from 
your thru account, that at tlio time he first conceived this 
unhappy passion he knew not the object of it was Ids 
sister; "in the outset, therefore, no sin is imputable, 
since we must believe that God judges ns by our means of 
knowledge. To expect him, then, on the instant to dis¬ 
lodge a deep-rooted passion is to expect more than human 
nature is capable of performing. It must be the work of 
time and strong, virtuous resolution; and, believo me, 
that every effort of his to overcome it will bo more accept¬ 
able in the eyes of the Almighty than ton thousand acts of 
mere passive, negative virtue. I know and will answer 
for his principles, and have no fear of the event but what 
arises from the state of his health. I shall, therefore, go 
and converse with him, and I entreat that in the mean¬ 
time you will, on your part, recollect that gusts of rage 
and boisterous iuvcctive are, above all things, incom¬ 
patible with the mild spirit of that glorious religion which 
all adore; though some of us, to be judged from our 
actions, would seem to bo ignorant of it.’ 


CHAPTER DXCV. 

EDGWORTII BESS COMMENCES IIER SEARCH FOR BLUE- 

SKIN AND JACK SHEPPARD, AND ENCOUNTERS JONATHAN 

WILD. 

In a short time Father Thomas returned, with a face un¬ 
usually Imprinted with sorrow. 

Ho desired that a physician should be immediately sent 
for, for Alpbonso was raving mad. 

A messenger was directly sent for a physician. 

He came, and declared Alphouso to be in such a state as 
left little room for hope. 

Exhausted as he had been already, be was afraid to 
bleed him, aud expressed a fear that the feverish delirium 
would act upon the spirits, and carry him off. 

“ He ordered him a medicine, and, desiring to be called 
upon the appearance of any new symptom, went away. 

“As night advanced, Alphonse grew more outrageous, 
and they were broken in upon at supper by the faithful 
I’ierot, who told them that he was tearing off the dressings 
from his wound, aud that four of them were unable to 
hold him. 

“They all rose immediately, and went to his chamber. 

“Donna Mariaberself would not stay behind. 

“ They found him in a most dreadful state of furious 
insanity, tearing himself to pieces, while the blood gushed 
afresh from his half-healed wound, and the attendants 
were lying about the room, bruised by the flings ho had 
given them against the walls. 

“ The baron ran directly to him, pinioned his arms be¬ 
hind his back, and, with the wrists of a giant, held him 
down. 

“Don Isidore came in to his assistance, and they 
brought him to some order. 

“In a few minutes growing insensibly weak, he lan¬ 
guished away, and sunk into a swoon. 

“ Dy this time the surgeon who was sent for came, and 
prepared to re-dress his wounds. 

“ Tho patient’s hack was covered with blood, and be 
ordered it to he washed while he prepared his dressings. 

“Donna Maria herself undertook the task, 

“ She washed away the blood, while the baron hi Id the 
basin. 

“Suddenly, to the astonishment of all, she screamed 
out: 

“‘Mother of God—my son !’ and sank back upon the 
bed. 

“ 1 Does it please Heaven,’ said Don Isidore, ‘ to mock 
our miseries and send insanity throughout us all ? Do I 
dream—or has this lady dreamed ? Caust thou to'l me, 
baron, whither tends all this strange, extravagant incident 
that marks our fortune of late and makes tho adventures 
of our house more like romance than reality ?’ 

“ 1 In our affairs,’ replied the baron, ‘ tlie real is so inter¬ 
woven with tho marvellous, that the whole seems tinged 
with the colours of romance, and seeks the aid of proof. 
Such proof is now before ns. This youth is her son, and 
tny grandson. There lies proof indelibly written by tbo 
hand of nature on his body.’ 

“‘By Heaven!’ exclaimed Don Isidore, ‘the madness 
grows round, and I myself, I fear, shall shortly catch it!’ 

“‘If madness be,’ returned tbc baron, warmly, ‘it is 


with yourself, Don Isidore, who hold up your own rash 
opinion, founded upon circumstances subject to error and 
imposition, against, tho testimony of nature itself, and 
boldly confront the written characters of Providence. 
Behold those grapes, painted by the hand of nature!’ 

“Just at this moment, tho lady, who had been supported 
by Father Thomas, came to herself. 

“ ‘Give mo—give me my child !’ she said. 

“ ‘ If I live,’ said the barou, ‘ some strange fraud has 
been practised on us both—a fraud most likely never to be 
developed. That Gouzalvo’s son has exactly this mark I 
can give testimony. Mow let us see whether Fernando 
has it.’ 

“ Fernando declared that ho had not. 

“ ‘ Then it is certain,’ said the barou, ‘ that this is tho 
son of Gouzalvo.’ 

“‘It is strange,’ said Don Isidore—‘it is beyond all 
comprehension strange that a child nursed under tho iu- 

s] icction of-But what do I say ? To-morrow I will send 

off to Talavcra and have tho old woman, at whose placo 
ho was nursed, brought, with her whole family, hero.’ 

| “ ‘Reserveyour arguments,’ said Father Thomas, ‘to a 

fitter occasion. At present lot us look to tho lady, who 
seems to stand in need of care little less than the'young 
gentleman.’ 

“The next morning Pierot was despatched to the vil¬ 
lage near Talavera to bring the old woman who had been 
nurse to Don Isidore’s lady, her whole family, and the 
nurse who was employed to suckle their child, directly to 
Burgos, but with strict injunctions not to apprise them of 
a sentence that, had passed. 

“ ‘ During this juncture Alphonso’s fever had a fortunate 
crisis. 

“ Ho recovered the use of his senses, and, though ex¬ 
tremely weak, gave some hopes of recovery. 

“ It was thought advisable to keep the discovery a secret 
from him iill such proof should be bad as would put it 
past a doubt one way or other. 

“ At length Pierot returned, aud with him the nurse 
who had suckled Don Isidore’s child, and her husband, tho 
old woman having been for some time dead. 

“Don Isidore ordered them to be conducted into the 
room where Donna Maria was, and where tho baron, 
Father Thomas, aud Fernando attended. 

“It was agreed that Father Thomas should speak to 
her. 

“‘Nurse,’ said he, ‘I presume you are well enough 
acquainted with the principles of our holy religion, and 
tho extent to which they roach, to know tho dreadful 
punishment attending any kind of fraud. If you do not, 
1 will tell you, that, however it may bo concealed from 
mortal eyes, it. cannot be concealed "from tho Almighty, 
who will not fail to punish it with everlasting torments. 
When detected here, it, meets tho heaviest punishment of 
tho law. Of both these, nurse, you and your husband 
stand in imminent danger; nor can anything but a fair 
confession save you from being handed over instantly to 
the cognizance ef criminal law. Answer me, then, as you 
hope for mercy hero or salvation hereafter, where is the 
child of Don Isidore do Haro, whom you, for purposes 
best known to yourselves, have changed, imposing for so 
many years upon him the charge of a child not his own ; 
while, on the other hand, you may have devoted his to 
misery, want, or even death ? Speak tho trgjli, and, be¬ 
lieve me, nothing else can save yon, for, of one part of tho 
charge against you, we have unquestionable evidence.’ 

‘“I will, father—I will!’ exclaimed the nurse, throwing 
herself on her knees. ‘I will tell the truth ; aud though, 
to save myself from ruin, I was guilty of concealing the 
story from Don Isidore, I am as innocent as the child un¬ 
born of the changing, as you shall know. 

“ 1 One day, after I had brought Don Isidore’s child 
homo to nurse, a woman with a child on her breast called 
in towards the close of tho day, said she was a traveller, 
and begged a lodging. She added that she was travelling 
from Andalusia to Saragossa, and must be away by break 
of day next morning. As we never refused a Christian 
shelter, we ordered her to stay, and gave her a share of 
what wo had. Tho weather was extremely hot, and wo 
ell lay on mats in tho piazza of our cottage. Just at day¬ 
break we heard the stranger move. She got up and hid 
us adieu, and went away. Wo wished her to stay for 
breakfast, hut she refused, alleging that she had a long 
journey boforo her, and must not delay. 
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“ ‘ When we arose, the child was asleep in the cradle, 
so that, altogether, the woman had been gone three hours 
before I went to take it up. Guess my sorrow and sur¬ 
prise when I found that the vile wretch had changed the 
child. I knew it directly by a bunch of grapes on the 
luck, though in other respects the children were very like 
each other' 

“‘Why did you not toll Don Isidore, then?’ said tho 
priest. 

“ ‘ Ilad I been inclined to do so,’ replied the woman, ‘ it 
would have been impossible, for he and his lady, we were 
told, had gone into France. But you shall hear. I ran 
directly to my husband, who was at work, and told him. 
Ho was going to kill mo with his sickle. Ho immedi¬ 
ately broke oil from work and went in pursuit of her, 
charging mo to say nothing till his return, as ho was 
pretty sure of overtaking her. But, Heaven help us! lie 
was all the timo going further from her, for wc afterwards 
found that she had told us wrong, and was going towards 
Andalusia, instead of returning from it. At night he re¬ 
turned, weary and broken-hearted. Wc knew not what 
to do. Wo feared to discover the matter, and thought it 
best to leave it to ebanee. Tho thing passed on. 'The 
old woman, my lady’s nurse, was deceived, and, finding 
that we had no reason to fear a discovery, wo thought it 
best, as it could not be remedied, to say nothing. This, I 
call God and our Eedeemer to witness, is the whole truth, 
and I hope you will think that I am not so much to be 
blamed.’ 

“Just as they had finished examining the woman, a 
letter came, directed to tho baron. 

“ It was from the King’s officer at Tunalada Castle, and 
was in these words :— 

“ ‘ Most Exceulext Loud,— 

“ ‘ In ov. searches through the many subter¬ 
ranean vaults under this castle, wo found, starved almost 
to death, a woman, who says she has been confined many 
years by the marquess. She imagined at least fifty years, 
hut that, from her story, is impossible. She adds that she 
has a secret of the utmost consequence to unfold—briefly 
to this effect:— 

“ ‘ She was nurse of Don Henrico Gonzalvo’s son—was 
seduced by a priest (whom I suppose to bo the prior) to 
givo up the child to the marquess—that at last being pre¬ 
vailed upon, she travelled with it towards Andalusia, and 
falling by accident into where a child of Don Isidore do 
Haro’s (whom she knew to be the cousin of Gonzalvo) was 
at nurse, she determined to save the child whom she loved 
from the intentions of the marquess, which she thought 
might possibly be wicked, and accordingly left Don Gon¬ 
zalvo’s in the bed, and carried away Don Isidore’s. So, by 
this account, the youth Fernando, it is probable, is Don 
Isidore’s, and the other your grandchild. Tho woman is 
in custody, so take your measures accordingly. 

‘ P S. —Tho woman is dying, aud has mado an oath to 
this effect.’ 

“‘Here,’ said the baron, giviug the letter to Don 
Isidore, ‘ all is cleared up. Fernando is yours—Alphonso 
is mine.’ 

i ‘ Alphonso shall still bo mine,’ replied Dou Isidore, 
for he shall be married to my daughter. I wrote to my 
sister, who arrived at Querro Castle the day after wo left 
it, from Portugal, whence she was obliged to 11 y to escape 
the importunities and power of an old nobleman, who had 
fallen in love with my daughter. Sho wrote me an account 
of her restate by a young Spaniard, long since from Seville. 
I have now received lier answer to my letter, and am 
happy to find that the impression Alphonso made upon 
her niece keeps pace with his love for her. When Pierot 
first hinted the affair, I suspected the fact just as it turned 
out. Come, baron,’ continued Don Isidore, ‘let us give a 
loose to joy—each of us has gained without the other 
being a loser, and theso events, which at, first appeared so 
adverse, will serve to unite our families by additional 
bonds of affection.' 

“The body of Gonzalvo was buried iu great pomp at 
Mon) alto. 

“ Souu after, Alphonso received Don Isidore’s daughter 
to his arms. 

“He was also invested with half the estates of the 
marquess, by the King; the other half, with l’unalada 
Castle, being, by his desire, settled on Fernando, who 
inherited also his grandfather Guzman’s estate. 


“ Don Rodrigo was sent to the mines. 

[ “Ilis mother was condemned to banishment. 

“And the prior of tho Convent of Yallcsanlo v.vs 
doomed to perpetual imprisonment in the Inquisi¬ 
tion. 

“ Father Thomas received tho priory as a gift, from tho 
hands of tho Archbishop of Seville. 

[ “ Lastly, the baron lived, not only to see Alphonso aud 

Fernando tho first warriors in Spain, and created Larons, j 
but to instruct a great-grandson in the rndiments of the 
science of warfare. 

“And at last died at an amazing age, surrounded by a 
numerous race of heroes, tho descendants of tho old aud 
illustrious House of Kayo.” 

Edgworth Bess closed the volume witli a sigh. 

Loukiug up, she was surprised to find that night had 
already come. 

The perusal of tho volume had occupied her for many 
hours. 

It answered its purpose admirably. 

In the deep interest she felt in the fortunes of the 
various characters, sho forgot for awhile her own troubles 
and misfortunes. 

She saw how, after a length of time, those who had 
been sorely tried were made happy at last, and she 
wondered whether such would bo bur own fate. 

She hoped so, and that was why she sighed. 

At this moment the kind-hearted landlady entered. 

“ You have been interested ?” sho said, interrogatively. 

“ I have.” 

“I knowed you would be, because my old man was so 
uncommon fond of reading it.” 

“I am deeply—deeply grateful to you for all your kind¬ 
ness to me,” said Edgworth Bess. “Believe me, 1 am 
not what 1 seem, and I trust tho day will come when I 
shall be able to reward you.” 

“ Reward ? • I want no reward ! It’s but a trifle I’ve 
done, and I’d do more any time for the man who brought 
yon here,” 

“You are very kind, but I must depart. Night has 
come, aud my search must commence.” 

“Nay—nay, I do not intend that wo should part 
thus! You must tako some refreshment before you 
go.” 

Willi much difficulty Edgworth Bess suffered her¬ 
self to he persuaded to partake of a frugal meal. 

She was exceedingly anxious to go ou, but yet she was 
prudent enough to remember that it would be well to em¬ 
brace this offer, for bow could she tel’ viion she should be 
able to obtain another meal. 

At length she took her departure 

The last words uttered by the landlady were : 

“ Remember that while I live here you need never want 
for shelter or a friend. I like you much; so do not forget. 

If you are disappointed iu your search, do not fail to come 
back to mo.” 

“ I will not—I will not,” said the poor girl, weeping, 
for sho was .so unaccustomed to words of kindness that 
when they fell upon her ears they drew forth a torrent of 
tears. 

As a parting gift, the landlady placed in her hands a 
small sum of money. 

After this, Edgworth Bess quitted tho safe shelter of that 
happy roof. 

Out into the streets sho went upon, alas! an utterly vain 
expedition. 

She was running no trifling danger, too, for there was 
the danger that she might encounter her worst persecutor, 
Wild junior. 

In what direction to look for her two stanch protectors. 
Jack Sheppard and Blueskin, she knew not. 

She had nothing bnt chance to guide her. 

Iler first thought was to repair to tho house in West¬ 
minster, aud inquire of tho people who lived there whether 
they had seen anything of her protectors. 

But this idea was rejected almost immediately. 

She remembered that she had seen Wild junior on the 
road before her. 

Beyond all doubt, he would make his way to that very 
spot, expecting to hear tidings of her there. 

Then, he would not be likely to lcavo without placing 
some kind of watch near the spot. 

Above all, however, Edgworth Bess was firmly i.n- 
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pressed with the idea that the people who kept the house 
were in the pay of her persecutor. 

Under these circumstances, therefore, it was manifestly 
unwise to go anywhere near the locality of Westminster. 

Yet, on tho other hand, Jack Sheppard aud Blueskin 
might be there. 

The night was dark and drear. 

A chill wind blew off the surface of the Thames, caus¬ 
ing her to wrap her scanty clothing close around her. 

Onward she went, wildiy, foolishly, aimlessly, knowing 
not whither. 

At length she paused. 

The streets were almost deserted, and suddenly voices 
Struck upon her ear . 

She listened, and as she did so her heart grew still. 

The voices came nearer. 

Pho recognised them. 

They were thoso of Wild junior and his associate, 
Nicholson. 

Edgworth Bess was so alarmed at this sudden rencounter 
that she knew not what to do. 

Her limbs failed her. 

Louder and louder grew the voices. 

Nearer and nearer came the two men she so much 
dreaded. 

The street was a quiet and deserted one. 

How easy it would be for them to spring upon her, to 
overpower her, before anyoue would have time to hasten 
to her assistance. 

What should she do ? 

She feared she was about to fall on the pavement, and 
she stretched out her hands to save herself. 

Her lingers encountered wood-work. 

Mechanically she looked up, and, as she did so, her 
heart once more became animated with hope. 

It was a portion of an old projecting doorway which 
she had grasped. 

Terror left her sufficiently in possession of her faculties 
for her to be aware that it was scarcely possible Wild aud 
his companion were aware of her presence in that street. 

How easy, then, to hide. 

She had but to ascend a couple of steps and conceal 
herself in the shadow of the doorway. 

Unsuspectiug, and not knowing her presence there, 
surely they would pass on. 

With trembling limbs, she crept into the shadow. 

Ou came her foes. 

Phe crouched down in one corner, and, breathless with 
dread, awaited the result of her experiment. 

Would they find her ? 

That was the question, and, in spite of common sense, 
her fears suggested the worst to her. 


CIIABTEK UXCYI. 

ONCE MORE RETURNS TO BLUESKIN AND JACK SllEm’ARD. 

BEFORE we narrate the strange adventures which befed 
Jonathan Wild aud Mr. Nuakes in the garden of the 
house to let, wo will return for a brief space to Blueskin 
and Jack Sheppard, of whom we have so long lost sight. 

No doubt the reader will remember when aud uuder 
what circumstances it was we left them. 

It was after their horrible discovery of tho dead bodies 
in the post-chaise. 

By whom those murders had been committed there was 
no evidence to show ; but our friends jumped immediately 
to the conclusion that no other person living could bo 
guilty of such a deed save Jonathan Wild. 

They were forced to beat a rather precipitate retreat, 
for they heard a troop of horsemen approaching. 

They would stop at thepost-ehaise, and as soon as they 
ascertained the state of affairs, won! 1 push on at full speed, 
in order, if possible, to capture those who had committed 
such a dastardly crime. 

The officers caught sight of Blueskin aud Jack Sheppard 
when they halted on the top of the hill, and they pushed 
forward with redoubled speed. 

Our two friends were much alarmed, for they feared, 
and with justice, that the murders would bo laid to their 
charge. 

If this was so they would have great difficulty in clear¬ 
ing themselves from the accusation. Indeed, it is question¬ 
able whether they would succeed in duius: so at all. 


With these few words of explauation wo resume. 

Blueskin and Jack Sheppard galloped on at full speed 
down the. hill, and, as soon as they reached level ground, 
looked about them for some place where they could shelter 
themselves, or get out of sight of their foes. 

But no place whatever presented itself that afforded the 
least jirospeet of answering their purpose. 

They had no resource but to gallop on at tho top of 
their speed. 

Suddenly, Jack stopped. 

“ What are you pulling up for ?" cried Blueskin, in tho 
utmost astonishment. 

'‘Hero!” 

“ What is it ?" asked Blueskin, stopping also, and plaeing 
himself beside his comrade. 

“What is to be done?” asked Jack. “My horso ha 3 
fallen dead lame!” 

“ Confusion!” 

“ What is to be done now ?” 

“I know not.” 

“ Nor I.” 

“ Cannot you mako him movo at all ?” 

“Sec.” 

Jack attempted to put his horse in motion. 

The creature limped a few steps painfully. 

“ How awkward!” said Blueskiu, looking apprehensively 
behind him. 

He expected each instant to seo tho officers appear at 
the top of the hill. 

“It is in the near fore-foot, Jack,”he added. 

“ I know that.” 

“ What is the cause ?” 

“ Galloping too hard down hill, I suppose.” 

“ Alight.” 

“ It will be uo good.” 

“ It is your only chance. Look at his foot. It may bo 
a stone or something of that, sort.” 

Jack was in a desponding mood, and so ho shook his 
head. 

“ I don’t think that is the cause,” he said. 

“ Look and see.” 

Jack alighted. 

He was ready to give himself up for lost. 

The reason was because ho felt so bitterly disappointed. 

It was foolish, but he had imagined that it would be an 
easy enough matter to get upon Jonathan’s track, and to 
wrest Edgworth Bess from him. 

Instead, however, of this, they had failed to obtain any¬ 
thing that might ho called a clue. 

Now they were themselves pursued, and from what ho 
knew of the pertinacity of police officers, ho was aware 
it would be no easy matter to shako them off. 

This was why he was so dispirited. 

He stooped down and raised his horse’s foot. 

The moment he did so, an ejaculation escaped his 
lips. 

“ Ila!” ho said. “ I could not havo believed this!” 

“ What ?” 

“ It is a stone in his shoe after all.” 

“Outwith it, then, aud be quick!” 

“ All right!” 

“ The officers have reached the top of tho hill!” 

“ Curse them!” 

“They see us!” 

“ They cannot fail to do so!” replied Jack, busily en¬ 
gaged in extracting the stone. 

It resisted his efforts entirely, and he began to be afraid 
that after the stone was out his horse would still be lamo 
in consequence of the tightness with which it was wedged 
in. 

“ They wave their arms!” cried Blueskiu, who was 
watching keenly all the movements of the police offi¬ 
cers. 

“ Are they coming ?” 

“Yes—they are descending tho hill at full speed.” 

“Wait a moment!” 

“ Are you ready ?” 

“ Nearly! Ah ! That will do !’’ 

The stone at last fell to tho ground. 

“ I am afraid, Blue-” 

“ Of what ?” 

“ That his foot is injured.” 

“ Never mind fearing! You seem .puitc depressed.” 

“ I am—I am.” 



[the terror of edgivorth bess at the approach of wild junior.] 


“ Shake off the feeling, then ! Mount, and gallop away. 
We shall soon get rid of our pursuers, and then remember 
what we have to do.” 

“ Do not remind me of it.” 

As he spoke, Jack mounted. 

The officers now were very close behind. 

They had been making strenuous efforts to overtake our 
friends. 

They did not recognise them at present. 

It was probable th°y would do so, however, if they came 
much nearer. 

“Hold—hold!” they cried, in chorus. “Hold, in the 
King’s name ! Surrender, or we fire !” 

Of course Blueskin and Jack paid no sort of attention to 
this speech. 

Not, without many misgivings, Jack put spurs to his 
steed. 

The creature’s foot was evidently very tender and pain¬ 
ful, for it limped at every step. 

Vn 130.—Tr.rusKix. * 


“ On—on!” cried Blueskin. “ Tay no attention to that. 
It will soon wear off! On, I say, without yuu are tired of 
your life!” 

Goaded hv tlic spur, Jack’s horse galloped on. 

As Blueskin had prophesied, the stiffness to a great 
extent wore off, and the animal moved more freely. 

They were pleased to find that they were gradually 
getting away from the police officers. 

At length the distance was much increased. 

Nevertheless, their foes hung ou persovcriugly iu the rear. 

Presently Blueskin cried: 

“Ah, Jack, I have a thought! Forward—forward: wo 
shall do them yet! I know where I am now! Hurrah! 
we shall get rid of them nicely !” 

Jack was surprised at his comrade’s exultation, and 
wondered what could be the eau'-o of it. 

“ What have yon thought of, Blue ?” he asked. 

“ Follow me, and I will tell you. Over that hedge first, 
and across the meadows 1” 
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“ All right.” 

As he spoke, Blueskin backed his horse so as to be in 
readiness to take the leap. 

.Tack followed his example. 

The hedge was not a high one. 

Had it been, their horses in their present exhausted con¬ 
dition, might have jumped short. 

In another instant both alighted safely in the meadow 
beyond. 

The officers were so close behind that the fugitives 
could hear them utter a shout as they beheld ihc execu¬ 
tion of this feat. 

“Come on, Jack I” cried Blncskin, “keep close to mo ! 
Hake good speed while we can f” 

“They have jumped the hedge as well,” said Jack, look¬ 
ing back. 

“ Never mind.” 

“ They are gaining upon us too—I am sure of it.” 

“ Forward, then, or wo may be too late.” 

“Too late for what ?” 

“ For my scheme to be of any good,” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ Wait another moment, and yon will see. I can show 
you better than I can explain.” 

Jack’s curiosity was roused. 

Perhaps Blueskin was aware that his words would pro¬ 
duce this effect upon Jack, and cause him to urge his 
horse to better speed. 

As for Blueskin himself, lie was more apprehensive 
about the safety of Edgworth Bess than he liked to con¬ 
fess even to Jack. 

Every moment that she remained in Wild’s power was 
an additional danger. 

On her account more than his own, he was anxious to 
outdistance the officers. 

Capture would be the destruction not only of them¬ 
selves, but Edgworth Bess as well. 

He directed his course straight across the meadows, Jack 
still following him closely. 

Suddenly they came in sight of a large sheet of water 
which threatened to put a stop to further progress in the 
direction they were taking. 

Jack looked right aud left, and saw it was a river. 

It was broad, and the current powerful and swift. 

“ There you are, Jaek,” cried Blueskin; you can guess 
now what 1 intend to do.” 

“ Perhaps I can.” 

“ You must not mind a wet skin ; it will be rather un¬ 
comfortable, I know.” 

“ Then you are going to attempt to swim across that, 
stream ?” 

“ Yes; I believe we can do it safely.” 

“ Then our foes will follow us.” 

“ I don’t know that. The passage looks far more danger¬ 
ous than it is in reality.” 

“ The current stems very strong.” 

“ That's almost a deception.” 

“ How do you know that ?’’ 

“ I once swam across, many years ago, myself.” 

“ And the passage was not difficult ?” 

“Not very; yet, of course, not without danger. But 
here we are upon the brink. Now, then, forward, the 
horses will swim, and the current will carry us some dis¬ 
tance lower down before we can reach the opposite side. 
This will be an advantage to us, for the river is wider 
there.” 

Another loud shout came from the police officers in the 
rear, and il Jack Sheppard had up to that moment any 
hesitation about doing as his companion advised, it 
vanished then. 

The horses seemed by no means willing to plnnge into 
the water, but, urged by the spur, they were compelled to 
do so. 

No sooner did they feel themselves in tho water than, 
with a natural instinct, they struck out with their feet 
and swam excellently. 

He directed their heads to the opposite shore ; but, as 
Blueskin had mentioned, instead of reaching it in a 
straight line, they were carried towards it in an oblique 
direction. 

Luckily for the fugitives, the current carried them away 
from their pursuers. 

Glancing back, Blueskin saw the officers rein-up sud¬ 
denly on the brink of the river. 


They were gesticulating fiercely, and no doubt wore 
holding some kind of consultation. 

Some appeared willing to plunge into the stream and 
run the risk, but others held back and shook their heads. 

In the absence of any commander, they did noihing, 
but remained in a state of indecision. 

“ Blueskin,” cried Jack, “ are we safe ?” 

“ I hope so.” 

“ Is there any other means of crossing the stream than 
the one we have adopted?" 

“None of any service. There’s a bridge, but then it’s 
two miles from here nearer to London.” 

“ Then, if they attempt to cross over by that, wo shall 
be all right ?” 

“ Yes. I think wo arc all right now. Look!” 

Jack did so. 

The officers were still pausing at the edge of the river, 
debating as to what they should do, and watching the 
fugitives. 

To them the feat appeared to be a very perilous one. 

To a certain extent, they were desirous of doing their 
duty, of course, yet at the same time they endeavonred to 
preserve their own persons from injury as much as 
possible. 

They dreaded pistol-shots more than anyone would 
have imagined; and, as to the water, they did not like the 
idea at all. 

In England, swimming never has been anything like a 
general accomplishment, and. of all the officers, there was 
not one who had learned this useful art. 

To them, the passage of Blueskin aud Jack Sheppard 
seemed full of the utmost danger. 

They were carried along at an exceedingly rapid rate by 
the current. 

Therefore, as the officers were resolved not to imperil 
their lives by drowning, they remained watching and con¬ 
sulting until the fugitives landed safely on the opposite 
shore. 

“ Gome—come,” said one of them at this juncture, 
“ this soft of thing won’t do, yon know.” 

“ What will, then?" 

“ Why, when it is known that wo have lost those two 
murderers through not following them across this river, 
we shall be reprimanded.” 

“ Oh. bother!" 

“ We shall, and you all know that as well a3 I do. 
They will say, the fugitives could cross over safely, and so 
could we.” 

“Well, then, if that’s your way of thinking, why don’t 
you take your horse into tho river and show us the ex¬ 
ample of swimming across?” 

“ I am not going to be the only one,” was the reply ; 
“without you all join me, I sha’n’t.” 

“Look here,” said another, “the best thing I can pro¬ 
pose. is this.” 

“ What—what ?” 

“ Lower down there is a bridge ; let ns gallop towards 
that, and ride over it, and then continue the pursuit. Wo 
may come up with ’em after all; and if we don’t, the fact 
of our keeping up the chase will look as though wc tried 
our best to capture them.” 

After much time had been lost in discussion, this plan 
was agreed upon, and the officers galloped off to tho 
bridge. 

Their only hope was that Jack Sheppard and Blueskin, 
when they got on the opposite side of the stream, would 
he lulled into a state of false security. 

If this was so, there was a chance, and just a chance, 
that they would be able to come upon them at unawares. 

Whether they succeeded or not in this attempt, or 
whether they had to abandon the chase as altogether 
hopeless, time alone can show. 


CHAPTER PXCYII. 

JONATHAN WILD AND MR. NOAKE3 SUCCEED IN MAKING 
THEIR ESCAPE FROM THE GARDEN OF TIIE HOUSE TO 
I.ET. 

It is now time to return to Jonathan Wild and Hr. 
Noakes. 

When we last left them, it was in the garden attached 
to the mysterious empty house. 
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Ill 


Fortune had favoured the two villains so far as to en¬ 
able them to escape into the open air undetected. 

Wild, to Noakes’s infinite relief, professed himself ex¬ 
ceedingly anxious to be gone. 

But the reflection which the past events had created 
filled his breast with rage and mortification. 

It vividly brought back to him tho time when he had 
held a position exactly opposite to his present one. 

He had givers utterance to some foolish regrets, and 
some equally foolish threats of what he would do should 
he once again succeed in obtaining his former power. 

Of his doing this, however, the probability was slight. 

To these ravings—properly speaking, they could be 
called nothing else—Mr. Noakes paid no attention. 

His desire to leave that place had by no means abated. 

If anything, it had increased. 

Therefore, while Wild was pouring out these speeches, 
and making fierce stabs and thrusts at the air, as though 
it was a mortal enemy, Mr. Noakes was looking in every 
direction for their horses. 

“ Where arc they ?’’ he had exclaimed. “ I can’t see 
them.” 

“ Curse you and the horses too l" 

“What for?” 

“ You think of nothing else.” 

“Take my advice, Mr." Wild.” 

“ Bah!—I don’t want it.” 

“ You will dally here until it is too late. Thoso men 
inside are desperate characters, and would not shrink 
from a trifle. Let us mount and depart.” 

“Get the horses, then, and don’t stand chattering 
there.” 

“Come with me,” returned Noakes, endeavouring to 
show as much spirit as he could. “I don’t intend to 
wander about and look for them myself." 

The change in his companion’s manner could not fail to 
Attract Jonathan Wild, and the last words appeared to 
have tho effect of bringing him to his senses. 

“Come,” he said, gruffly, “let us make no more fuss 
about it—lot us seek them and begone.” 

“ Willingly.” 

“ But, from tho bottom of my heart, I wish I had had 
anyoue for a comrade but yourself .' 1 

“ Then let ns part. Mr. Wild; I don’t desire your com¬ 
pany, and we can’t agree.” 

“ You would like to go, no doubt,” was the reply, “ but 
you shall not while you are alive.” 

“But I promise—I will swear-” 

“ I wouldn’t believe a thousand of your oaths, and so 
be silent. It doesn’t suit me to part with you.” 

“ I wish it did.” 

“ I know you too well, Noakes; don’t think you de¬ 
ceive mo as to your character.” 

“ Yon labour under a mistake.” 

“ I know the first use you would make of your liberty 
if we parted.” 

“ You do not.” 

“ I do,” was the reply. “ You would go straight and 
surrender yourself to the authorities, and give evidence 
against me, by which means you would probably obtain 
yottr own pardon.” 

“No, no, Mr. Wild—believe me, I would not run that 
risk.” 

“ Hold—no more.” 

“Let me speak; now that the subject has been men¬ 
tioned, let the point be settled once for all.” 

“ It is settled now.” 

“But will you not believe me, Mr. Wild, that if we 
part I would take every pains to get out of this hateful 
country as soon 33 I could ?” 

“ Noakes.” 

“What?” 

“ Do you hear me ?” 

“Of course I Jo.” 

“Then understand that there is 01:0 thing, and one 
thing only that can divide us, and perhaps that may not 
do so." 

“What is it?” 

“Death.!” was tho reply, “Until you die or I die, or 
until Fate overtakes us both, you shall never leave 
me! Now, stop it, I want to hear no more.” 

“ Bur—” 

“ Let it be sufficient yon know your destiny; for the 
future it is linked with mine, and nothing can break it. I 


I advise you, then, to make yourself as comfortable as you 
are able; but yon can please yourself about that—I don't 
care. Now, then, for the horses.” 

So saying, Wild began in good earnest to search 

I about.among the trees for his steed. 

This was no easy task. 

From long neglect the whole cf the ground bad been 
'thickly covered with trailing vegetation that made walk¬ 
ing almost impossible. 

Suddenly, however, they perceived a flash of ligLt at 
one of the windows of the mansion. 

“I told you how it would be,” cried Noakes, in a 
triumphant voice. “ You have wasted time that ought to 
have been occupied in galloping away. Now we"shall 
find ourselves unable to move.” 

“Silence, fool!” was the reply. “ Look about you and 
secure the horses.” 

The flash of light was followed by another and another, 
so that it would seem that a discovery of some kind had 
been made, and one of no small importance. 

Presently, Jonathan Wild sprang forward suddenly. 

“ Hurrah!” he cried. “I have my horse now. Noakes, 
where is yours ? it will be close to this no doubt.” 

Noakes looked around, and directly afterwards saw bis 
own steed. 

It allowed itself to bo caught unresistingly, an l the 
two companions in crime hastened to seat inemselves in 
the saddles. 

By this time, however, a general alarm pervaded the 
premises. 

They could hear the loud murmuring of voices, and 
then presently a door was dashed violently open. 

A crowd of persons rushed tumultuously into the gar¬ 
den. 

Many carried bright lights, so that the whole scene 
around was rapidly revealed. 

Shading their eyes with their hands, they looked care¬ 
fully around them. 

Then a voice exclaimed: 

“ There they are—there they are!” 

“ Where ?” shouted a chorus of voices. 

The speaker raised his Land and pointed. 

“ They are on horseback, yonder. They go, look—look, 
we are betrayed! Our own lives and our own safety de¬ 
mand the death of those spies!” 

“ To the gate,” cried another—“to tho gate—there is no 
other means of escape but that; let us intercept them 
there and slay them!” 

“ Thai’s the play! This way—quick, my friends—quick: 
there is not a second to be lost I” 

Wiih a sudden rush the whole party dashed through 
the garden in the direction of the gate. ’ 

Doubtless they were well acquainted with its exact 
position, and would be able to reach it in the briefest 
possible space of time. 

But Wild and Noakes possessed no such knowledge. 

The only advantage they had consisted in their being 
mounted, while the others were on foot. 

Chance alone, however, could guide them to the gate. 
“Follow me closely, Noakes. Draw your sword and 
be in readiness for action! Now, then, quick!” 

The horses stumbled once or twice, and made their 
way with great difficulty through the tangled weeds and 
briars. 

The particular faculty of being able to see with tolerable 
distinctness when all was obscurity around, rendered Wild 
good service on this occasion. 

It must not be forgotten that he had found his way 
from the house to the gate, and had admitted the conspira¬ 
tors. 

To some extent he had noted the position of different 
objects, and all at once a cry of satisfaction escaped bis 
lips. 

“Here is tbe gate, Noakes," he cried. “I will have 
it open in a second! Fortunately, it is only bolted.” 

Jonathan alighted, drew back the bolt, and flung tbe 
door open. 

But before he could seat himself agr.in in the saddle, 
the conspirators made their appearance upon the scene. 

All had their swords drawn, and they male a violent 
and terrific attack upon Noakes. 

To escape them, he touched his horse with the spur, and 
bounded out of tho gate, leaving Jonathan to contend 
against his enemies as best he might. 
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With something of his former strength and spirit, 
Jonathan Wild uttered a terrific howl, and swung his 
heavy sword around him. 

It beat down those of the conspirators as though they 
had been mere laths, and before they could recover 
guard again, he had darted through the doonvay and dis¬ 
appeared. 

Undauntedly, however, those who had attacked him 
pressed forward. 

“Noakes,” he cried—“Noakes, where are you?'’ 

There was no response to his words. 

But as he listened, he fancied he could hear the faint 
clatter of a horse’s hoofs. 

“ He’s trying to give me the slip!” he ejaculated. “ Well, 
no matter, I will overtake him before ho goes many 
yards.” 

Satisfied that his companion was on the road before him, 
Jonathan urged his horse forward by every means he could 
think of. 

The poor beast was thoroughly tortured and maddened 
by pain. 

It tore along at a speed, such as it had never before made 
in the whole course of its existence. 

Plainer and plainer grew the clatter of horse’s hoofs 
before him. 

The house to let was left far in the rear. 

Of the conspirators nothing could be seen. 

A few minutes more of that headlong pace brought Wild 
on a level with Mr. Noakes. 

That worthy heard him coming, and tried his utmost to 
get away. 

But it was in vain. 

His horse could not proceed at such a rate as Wild’s 
did. 

“ So you thought to get away from me, did you ?” cried 
Jonathan, savagely. “ I’ve a good mind to make you feel 
it! Don’t try it another time. You will bo unwise to 
arouse my temper!” 

“ You are mistaken,” said Noakes. “ Did you think I 
was trying to get away from you ?” 

“ It looked d—nably like it!” was the reply. ‘-You left 
me in the lurch and galloped off at full speed; but you 
see you have failed on this occasion, when you had such 
an excellent opportunity, and so you will do, no matter 
how often you try it on.” 

Mr. Noakes muttered something, but what it was Wild 
could not distinctly hear, nor did ho trouble himself to 
ask for the speech to be repeated. 

As ho looked around him, he perceived various indica¬ 
tions of the approach of morning. 

Travelling by daylight was exceedingly dangerous, or, 
at least, by no means so safe as travelling by night. 

Therefore Jonathan began to seek for some place where 
he could obtain temporary shelter. 

Nothing that seemed in any way calculated to answer 
his purpose met his view. 

But they appeared to bo in a very thinly-populated part 
of the country—a part where there did not seem much 
likelihood of meeting with persons who would observe 
their movements. 

Accordingly, Wild continued to push on until the day 
had fairly begun. 

The sun was high in the heavens, and the whole, scene 
around them presented a delightful aspect. 

But Jonathan saw nothing pleasing in it. 

CHAPTER DXCVIII. 

JONATHAN Wll.I) SHOOTS THE GAMEKEEPER. 

As tho day progressed, Jonathan Wild became more and 
more alive to the necessity of seeking out some place 
where he conld remain in concealment until nightfall. 

Still he was unable to see anything that suited him. 

In the distance was a windmill, and, from the appear¬ 
ance of it, it seemed to be deserted and half in ruins. 

He could not fancy the idea of taking up his (quarters 
there, however, and as his eye fell upon it he shook his 
head. 

He recollected his last unpleasant adventure, and the 
narrow escape he had had from capture. 

Then a little way off on the left was a dense mass of 
trees. 

Beneath the shelter of these they could surely conceal 
themselves. 


And yet Jonathan felt a repugnance to going towards it. 

As, however, no other place offered itself, it became a 
matter of necessity. 

Accordingly he directed his horse’s head towards it, 
after having first satisfied himself by a scrutinising gazo 
that no human being was in sight. 

Mr. Noakes preserved a deep and sullen sileuce. 

There was a look of extreme chagrin upon his counte- 
nauee, from which it might be presumed that he was 
greatly disappointed at his failure to escape from the 
clutches of Jonathan Wild. 

That such was his hope and intention is pretty evident, 
in spite of all that he said to the contrary. 

At length the shadow of the trees was reached. 

Before they had gone many paces, Jonathan observed a 
narrow, beaten path. 

This he resolved to follow. 

It was only a few yards in length, and terminated 
’before a rude stone building. 

It was only about six feet in height, and formed of 
pieces of stone rudely piled together. 

In front was an old weatherbeaten door, which hung 
half open on its hinges. 

From the appearance of the place it would seem that at 
some time or other some person had taken up his quarters 
there. 

Whether or not it was occupied now, Wild could not 
precisely tell, but he resolved speedily to satisfy himself 
upon this point. 

Alighting, therefore, from his horse, he led him by the 
bridle towards the door. 

Mr. Noakes imitated his actions. 

“All is well,” said Jonathan, suddenly, as, throwing 
the door open, he revealed a small, irregularly-shaped 
chamber, scarcely more than ten feet in area. 

“ Q.ueer place this,” said Wild. 

“ Very. What can it have been, I wonder ?” 

“ 1 don’t care one jot,” cried Wild, “ what it has been, 
so long as it serves our present purpose—that is all we 
have to look after.” 

“ How still the place is,” continued Jonathan. “ I think 
wo shall be safe here for the remainder of the day.” 

“ I trust so. What shall we do with the horses ?” 

“ Don’t turn them loose—secure them in some way to a 
tree, so that they cannot stray far; it might bo necessary 
for us to mount them suddenly and ride off.” 

Tho rein was unbuckled from the bit on one side and 
used as a tether to keep the horses near one spot. 

Tho cattle being thus disposed of, Wild and Noakes re¬ 
turned to the singular-looking building. 

There was scarcely room for both of them inside it, but 
nevertheless they contrived to squeeze themselves in. 

Ou one of the stones larger than the rest Jonathan per¬ 
ceived presently a rude kind of inscription. 

Not without some difficulty, he partially mado it out. 

“I can explain tho meaning of this now, I think,” lib 
said, addressing his companion. “ Look at that inscrip¬ 
tion. I make it out to be that some old bigot, who has 
amused himself by playing at being a hermit, has mado it 
his cell.” 

Noakes looked, and saw that the inscription ran to that 
effect. 

It also stated that the place had been erected by tho 
said hermit himself. 

“Nevermind him,” said Wild, “so long as wo can re¬ 
main secure from observation. That is the great point." 

That they would be successful in this seemed very pro¬ 
bable. 

A hermit’s coll would certainly be situated in the most 
out-of-the-way spot that could bo thought of. 

There was little fear of anyone paying it a visit, and, 
having made themselves as comfortable as tho nature of 
the place would permit, the two villains waited patiently 
for nightfall. 

Ere long, however, tho pangs of hunger began to make 
themselves felt, and, in order to satisfy them, Jonathan 
shot a couple of birds that happened to alight at no great 
distance. 

They were pheasants, and this made Jonathan wonder 
whether the place ho was in was used as a preserve for 
game. 

He bestowed scarcely a second thought upon it, but sot 
to work along with Noakes in preparing a meal. 

In this manner time wore away, Mr. Noakes remaining 
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silent, except when some question was addressed to him 
by Wild. 

At last Jonathan exclaimed : 

“ Oh, if I could but be revenged upon my chief enemies, 
I should bo content—that is all that I desire!” 

“And in attempting to gratify it,” was the reply, “you 
will bring ruin down upon your head.” 

“ I' have failed as yet, but success will come at last! 
Assist me, Noakes, in this, and you will have cause for 
grutulation.” 

“ Why so ?” 

“Because, as soon as ever my revenge is gratified, I 
will go straight away from England and never set foot 
upon its shores again,' 

Noakes was silent. 

“Indeed,’ continued Wild, “ I am growing so weary of 
being hunted up and down, that there are moments when 
I feel more than half inclined to forego my schemes and 
set out for the sea-coast at once.” 

After such an admission as this, it was not likely that 
Noakes could forbear from urging his favourite point. 

“Abandon all thoughts of revenge,” he said; “your 
enemies are by far too powerful for you to reach them. 
While there is yet time, make your escape; do not leave it 
until too late.” 

“ I will think of it,” was the reply—“ I will think 
of it.” 

Some time afterwards, Jonathan laid himself down to 
sleep, giving Noakes strict injunctions to keep watch. 

It was not that he stood so much in need of slumber, 
though he could not tell what would happen during the 
night that was approaching, nor could ht be certain how 
long a time would elapse before ho had an opportunity of 
sleeping again. 

In this manner, slowly and tediously enough, the hours 
passed by, until darkness came. 

As soon as they judged it prudent to leave, they got 
their horses in readiness for the road, aud mounted. 

Ere they had gone ten steps, however, they heard a 
crashing of branches, and the next moment a man ap¬ 
peared. 

He was attired as a gamekeeper, and in one hand he 
carried a gun. 

“ Hold!” he shouted. “ So I’ve found out who it is 
that poaches here at last ? Now, then, give up quietly, 
will you ? H you don’t, I’ll fetch you down with this 
gun—it is well loaded with slugs!” 

So saying, the gamekeeper placed the gun to his shoul¬ 
der, and pointed it at the heads of Noakes and Wild. 

The latter was in anything but an agreeable humour, 
aud this interruption exasperated him to a degree. 

“ Take that!” he cried, as soon as the gamekeeper had 
finished Lis speech. 

While uttering these words, Jonathan, with great sud¬ 
denness, drew forth a pistol. 

He aimed it full in the man’s face, and pulled the trig¬ 
ger. 

A report instantly succeeded, and the man, staggering 
back, sunk upon the ground. 

“ Now, then, Noakes, forward !” cried Jonathan. “ We 
must get clear of this spot pretty quick! That shot will 
bring all the rest of the keepers round us, no doubt!’’ 

Mr. Noakes was terrified, aud required but little urging. 

At full speed they galloped out of the little wood, and 
were speedily on the high-road. 

The darkness favoured them greatly, and, after going 
for some distance at a rapid pace, Jonathan slackened his 
horse’s speed. 

“ It’s all right!” he cried, looking back. “ There’s no 
pursuit, and if wo go on at this headlong rate, wo shall 
attract attention.” 

Noakes was still surly, so he reined-in his horse with¬ 
out making any reply. 

Every hour he was growing more and more exasperated 
with his companion’s conduct. 

Above all did this encounter with the gamekeeper eu- 
rage him. 

Their purpose in riding away from London had been 
to get to some place whero they could keep quiet for 
awhile. 

So tar from having done this, Wild had, wherever he 
went, left a mark of L.ood behind him, or else committed 
such acts as could not fail to draw down universal atten¬ 
tion. 


Remonstrance he had found perfectly useless. 

There was only, indeed, one thing he could think of 
and that was to give Jonathan the slip at the very first 
opportunity that occurred. 

His former failure told him this would bo no easv 
matter, yet he pondered over the idea in his mind, aud 
was not without the hope that he should hit upon some 
means of eusuring success. 

Of course Wild could not fail to notice his companion’s 
unusual silence. 

It vexed him, for he always found it a great relief to 
talk. 

At length he asked : 

“ What are you so silent for, Noakes ?” 

1 Because it’s no good for me to speak.” 

_ The words and tone in which they were uttered told 
him there was such a thing as drawing a cord too 
tightly. 

He might exasperate Noakes to such a degree that, in 
his blind rago, he would commit some foolish deed which 
would involve the destruction of both. 

It would Lave vexed Jonathan greatly to have been loft 
alone, and therefore, had he been ever so sure that Noakes 
would not betray him, he would not have given his con¬ 
sent to a parting. 

For the first time for a very long period, Jonathan Wild 
gave himself up to a little serious thought. 

He pondered soberly over everything, and the more he 
reflected the more unsafe and perilous his position seemed 
to be. 

, Looking at things with a calm eye, and judging dispas¬ 
sionately, he could not avoid coming to the conclusion 
that ere long there must be an end to the present state of 
things. 

He was not without experience in such matters, and he 
knew, however daring and successful a course might have 
been pursued by anyone, the result was always the same. 

“ I must be speedy in what I have to do,” he muttered, 
in a half-audible tone; “ there must be no time lost now: 
all my energies must bo bout in one direction. Revenge 
and safety—those are the two things I must ever keep be¬ 
fore me. When I have satisfied the first, I shall bt con¬ 
tent to remain quiet anywhere—the chief object of my 
life will have been attained. Then will come the question, 
what shall I do with Noakes—how shall I dispose of 
him ?” 

Hearing his name mentioned, the latter turned half 
round in the saddle, and exclaimed : 

“ What did you say, Mr. Wild?” 


CHAPTER DXCIX. 

JONATHAN WILD AND MR. NOAKES COME TO A BETTER 
UNDERSTANDING WITH ONE ANOTHER. 

“ Nothing —nothing!” replied Wild, hastily, and in somo 
confusion, for upon, hearing tho question asked, his first 
thought was that he had been overheard in his plottings. 

If such was the case it was quite certain it would widen 
the bleach already between them. 

Not without anxiety, then, ho glanced furtivoly into 
the countenance of his companion. 

“ I thought I heard you mention my name,” returned 
Noakes. “ I was not quite sure—I was thinking.” 

Jonathan gave a sigh of relief. 

“You were mistaken,” he said. “ What wero you think¬ 
ing of ?” 

“ I was cursing the hour when chance first throw you 
in my way! It is through you, and you alone that I owe 
all my misfortunes! Had I not listened to your voice I 
should, at tho present moment, be Governor of Newgate, 
and not a wretched fugitive hunted from one part of’ the 
country to the other!” 

“ I don’t know that, nor you either 1 But what has 
occurred to vex you lately ?” 

“ Everything!" 

“Well, Noakes, just pay attention to me for a few 
minutes.’” 

“ Say on!” 

“ What is past and done cannot bo undone—you admit 
that, don’t you?” 

“ Certainly!” 

“ Well, then, wo are companions, and I don’t choose 
that wo should separate. Instead of cursing the past 
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•would it not be better for you to consider wliat will 
the best thing to do in the future ?” 

Mr. Noakes was literally astounded to hear Jonathan 
Wild speaking in such a reasonable strain. 

He looked at him incredulously, being at first unable 
to believe that so great a change had taken place in 

His next thought was, that Jonathan had some deep- 
laid scheme in his brain, and this wasbut tho commence¬ 
ment of the unwinding of its convolutions. 

From what is known of the man, the reader will admit 
that this was a very reasonable supposition. 

With something between real and assumed indifference, 
Noakes replied, with a half-offended air: 

“ I have tried that, Mr. Wild, and found it useless,—you 
aro deaf to the voice of reason.” 

“ I have been.” 

“ And are you not now ?” 

“No.” . 

Mr. Noakes could hardly credit the evidence of his 
senses. 

“Did I not tell you,” continued Wild, “a little while 
ago that I would consider of what you had said ?” 

“ You did.” 

“ Well, then, I have considered.” 

“And with what result ?” 

“ That you are in the right. I can see it now that I 
have suffered myself to bo led away by my rage and by 
xny strong desire for revenge.” 

“Then—then,” said Noakes, hesitatingly—“do you 
really contemplate leaving England ?” 

“ I do.” 

“ But when ?” 

“ As soon as it is possible to do so.” 

“Then turn your horse’s head in the direction of the 
sea-coast," cried Noakes, “and in a few hours we shall be 
safe from pursuit.” 

“Not quite—you forget that there are several little 
obstacles in the way which must first be surmounted.” 

“ What are they ? 

“ The chief is money—how much have you about you ?” 

“None.” 

“Audi have only a little more, so that, you see, before 
your intention can be carried out, gold must bo obtained 
from somewhere.” 

Mr. Noakes sighed. 

“ It will end in our destruction,” ho said. “ I can see 
that plain enough.” 

“ But we will be careful, Noakes. Do you overlook the 
fact that we must have money to pay our passage when 
we get on board ship?” 

“ True, I had forgotten that.” 

“ And no wonder,—you fixed your attention upon one 
point, and one point alone, never thinking of the diffi¬ 
culties you may have to encounter in reaching it.” 

Noakes felt that there was truth in this. 

“I am inclined to reason with you to-night,” said Jona¬ 
than, though, as may be supposed, he had a motive for this 
change in his tactics. 

“ 1 am glad to hear it,” said Noakes, “ and I hope some 
conclusion will be arrived at—for me, this life is worse 
than any death could be.” 

“I think we have arrived at a conclusion,” replied 
Wild,—“ it is, to leave England for some other land. All 
that we have to do is, decide upon the means of carrying 
out our intention.” 

“True.” 

“Money, you grant, is absolutely necessary. Well, 
then, 1 will consent to forego all my schemes of ven¬ 
geance, and direct the whole of my attention to obtaining 
the sum we require.” 

“ And when you have obtained it —A 

“We will set sail.” 

“ Mr. Wild.” 

“What ?” 

“In time back, when our positions were different, I 
heard many strange rumours concerning yourself.” 

“No doubt.” 

“Among them there was one which seemed at least to 
have common sense for its foundation.” 

“What was that?” 

“ It was reportod on all sides that you had concealed in 
various places a large amount of money. The general 
Impression was that it was buried in various parts of the 


country, in small sums, and that you alone knew the 
secret of their situation.” 

Wild laughed. 

“There was foundation for that report,” he replied, 

“ though how tho fact got al iroad I can’t tell.” 

“Everyone believed it,” continued Noakes, “especially 
those who had the least idea of the amount of business 
you transacted.” 

“And so you believed it?” 

“ I did, and believe it still.” 

Jonathan laughed again. 

“Now,” continued Noakes, “if you are sincere in 
what you say, disclose where the money is buried. Let 
us go and obtain it; wo shall then have sufficient to 
answer every purpose.” 

“Noakes.” 

“Yes, Mr. Wild.” 

“ I am, in a manner of speaking, forced to say it, but 
you are a clever man—a very clever man indeed!” 

“ As how, Mr. Wild—as how ?” 

“ Well, then, I confess that the money I made by my 
trade I buried in several places, iu small sums.” 

“You did?” 

“ I really did.” 

“ Then-” 

“Stay—don’t get so excited! The worst of your 
cleverness is, you always contrive to overlook something. 
Now, in the present matter you have overlooked a serious 
point.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“ Did you never consider that I might at some time or 
other have unburied this treasure myself, and disposed of 
it elsewhere ?” 

Mr. Noakes looked blank. 

“ But you have not done so—you are only telling me 
this to deceive me.” 

“ You can be of that way of thinking if you like,” said 
Jonathan, grinding his teeth savagely; “but I can assure 
you it is the truth, nevertheless. Curses on my folly 
—I wish I had loft it where it was !” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Just this,—when the report got wind that my money 
was buried, I thought there would be many people on the 
search. I imagined, too, that all my movements would be 
closely watched.” 

“Yes—yes!” 

“ Therefore, I decided that it would be unsafe to let the 
treasure remain buried any longer; and so, using great 
care, I went at irregular intervals to the various places, 
and on each occasion dug up a portion and transferred it 
to my pockets.” 

“Well, what did you do with it then?” 

“ Like a fool, I placed it in a bank. I imagined that 
was a profound secret. I did not deposit it in my own 
name, but in one formed by a transposition of the letters 
in Jonathan Wild. By degrees I kept adding fresh de¬ 
posits to the amount, until at length the whole reached a 
sum little short of twenty-six thousand pounds!” 

Mr. Noakes gasped for breath. 

“And—and—that money,'’ho said—“what became of 
it?” 

“ It was stolen from me,” said Wild, in an angry tone 
—“ stolen from me by one who ever acted a traitor’s part 
towards me!” 

“ Who was that?” 

“How ho became possessed of the knowledge of the 
secret,” continued Wild, without heeding the question, “ I 
know not, and events proved that he did obtain the 
knowledge. While I was in prison in Newgate, my son, 
George Wild, went to tho bank, and, forging my feigned 
name, drew out the whole amount; and from that moment 
to this I have neither seen nor heard of him !" 

) Mr. Noakes was quite overcome by the bare mention of 
■ such a sum of money. 

“ And he took it all ?” he asked. 

“All but a mere trifle,—nothing worth mentioning. 
Curses on him! But the time will come, I hope, when 
we shall meet again, and then I will make him bitterly 
rue the hour! He has beeu a curse to me from tho very 
first; but he shall suffer for all! No arguments—no en¬ 
treaties—nothing shall cause me to overlook this last 
act!” 

“Did he not once serve you the same trick before?” 
asked Noakes. 


be I 
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“ He did; end when he returned I overlooked it, and 
forgave him for it. He nearly ruined me then, but I re¬ 
covered my position. When he came back he promised to 
aid me in all my plans. I knew what a useful ally he 
would bp, and so, you see, I forgave him.” 

“ And," asked Mr. Noakes, “ was that the whole amount 
you possessed ?” 

“ Every guinea.” j 

“ Challenge your memory, Mr. Wild—think again. In 
burying so many different sums of money in so many 
different places, is it not possible you may have forgotten 
one?" 

“No—that is a false hope. I kept a careful record in a 
book of every one, and took especial care to visit all.” 

“And you have no more money ?” 

“Not any, Noakes; so abandon that thought at once. 
Money, however, we must have, whether wo remain in 
England or whether we quit it. Assist me to obtain 
some, and I will go.” 

" A little will suffice,” said Noakes, after a pause. “ We 
mighi sell our horses—they would fetch something.” 

“No. doubt. But, then, there’s something eLe to be 
borne in mind. When we get to a foreign country wo 
must exist. I am not the man to settle down at my time 
of life into a mere working machine. Before I leave these 
shores, I must obtain money enough to live upon—at any 
rate, for some years to come. It is no use attempting to 
go abroad without money in your pockets.” 

“Then,” sai.l Noakes, “it appears to me the prospect 
of going away is, after all, as far off as ever.” 

“ Not so—not so; for I am more sick of this life than 
you imagine. But I have a plan.” 

“What is it?” 

“ We must put our heads together, Noakes, and devise 
some excellent scheme by which we can obtain all tho 
money we require at one stroke; then we will depart. 
You see that is reducing the risk materially.” 

“ But where is such an amount to be obtained?” 

“ That I cannot take upon myself to say at this 
moment; . It will require much consideration. A rash 
resolve might prove fatal to both of us. May I hope that 
there is a better understanding.now between us ?” 

“ There is, Mr. Wild,—here’s my hand upon it. I am 
only anxious that you should consider the future—not 
wholly disregard it.” 

“ Well, you see what I am disposed to do now.” 

“ Yes, and I am quite content, for you may depend, 
should either of us be taken prisoner, such a close watch 
will be kept upon our persons that escape will be utterly 
out of tho question.” 

“ Very true—very true.” 

And Jonathan Wild shuddered, for just at that moment 
he happened to remember the prediction which had twice 
been uttered by the old hag. 

CHAPTER DC. 

BlA'ESKIN AND JACK SHEPPARD RECROSS THE RIVER AND 
CONTINUE THEIR SEARCH FOR JONATHAN WILD. 
Leaving Jonathan Wild and Mr. Noakes journeying 
along the highway, we will return to Blueskin and Jack 
Sheppard, and relate what befel them after crossing the 
river. 

The officers quite made a mistake in their calculations 
when they imagined the fugitives would remain any¬ 
where about that spot. 

No sooner had they landed and shaken the moisture 
from their apparel than Blueskin exclaimed: 

“Now, Jack, forward—forward! We must not lose a 
second—every moment is of tho utmost importance to 
us!” 

"I know that!” said Jack. “But which way are you 
going now ?’’ 

“Straight on at present. Let us follow the course of 
the stream—we can debate as we go along!” 

This was done. 

' Looking back, Blueskin observed the officers riue off, 
and instantly divined what was their intention. 

“They are going to ride over the bridge, and think to 
get at us by going round that way. We shall beat them, I 
feel assured. On—on!" 

“Suppose,” said Jack, “we were to ride a little 
further and then swim across the river again ; there does 
not seem to be so very much risk in it, and ten to one if we 


should not by that means throw the officers off the scent 
altogether.” 

“ A good thought, Jack; we will carry it out I” 

“Now?” 

“No, not just at present. Let us push on, and wait 
lung enough to be certain that the officers are out of 
sight.” 

“ I think wo are better on that side of the river than 
this,” continued Jack. 

“Why?” 

_ “Because 1 feel convinced wo are on Jonathan Wild’s 
right irack. If it had not been for tho officers we might 
probably, by this time, have discovered him. At any rate, 
ho would be on the other side of the stream, and so wo 
must make our way back there.” 

“ I quite agree with you, Jack. Depend upon it, no 
one else could be guilty of such a crime.” 

In this supposition Blueskin and Jack were both mis¬ 
taken. 

Jonathan Wild had not committed the murders in the 
post-chaise, therefore they were misled. 

They had got upon a false scent, and unfortunately 
they had no suspicion such was the case. 

Of course, all was owing to the false information they 
had received at the first. 

Even if they did overtake Jonathan Wild, and even if 
they captured him, what a disappointment it would he to 
find that ho had no hand in tho poor girl’s abduction. 

At present this event was nut likely to occur, for at 
that time Jonathan Wild was very many miles away from 
them in the interior of the country. 

Both considered the project of recrossing the river a 
good one ; aud now, having gone, as they believed, a suffi¬ 
cient distance, they determined to make the attempt. 

Tho river was very much broader at this point, hut to 
counterbalance this disadvantage was tho fact that the 
current was by no means so rapid. 

Therefore, with little difficulty they were able to cross 
almost in a straight line. 

Immediately upon landing they pushed on, being exceed¬ 
ingly anxious to overtake their ancient enemy. 

Gaining presently an elevated piece of ground, they 
paused, and looked around them. 

Far away in the distance, they could perceive a number 
of small moving objects. 

They knew in a moment what they were. 

They wore the heads of the polieo officers which wero 
just visible above the tops of tho hedgerows as they 
galloped along. 

But though they looked far and wide, they could 
neither see anything of Jonathan Wild nor any token of 
his presence. 

Again Jack’s heart sank. 

In a saddened voice, he exclaimed: 

“ It’s all over, Blueskin—all over! Think of tho length 
of time she has already been in his power, and hero we 
are no nearer to discovering her than we wero at 
first.” 

“ We cannot say that,” replied Blueskin. “ For my own 
part, I believe we are much nearer. You must continue 
to hope on—keep up your spirits. Nothing will be gained 
by despondency." 

“But I can't help feeling despondent. In this affair, 
Fate seems set against us altogether!” 

“ It does, indeed; but do not linger here, Jack. Some j 
of those officers may perceive us in the distance, then wo 
shall have them on our track again. Forward!—forward! 
Surely we shall learn something ere long!" 

After some discussion, it was resolved that they should 
return to the high-road, and gallop along it, looking 
closely on all sides for some traces of their enemy. 

Under all the circumstances, this was really the most 
reasonable thing they could attempt. 

A gallop of a few minutes brought them to the main 
road; and, after glancing behind them to ascertain that 
none of their foes were near, they set forward, Blueskin 
with renewed hope in his heart. 

It was indeed a most disheartening circumstance for 
them that Edgworth Bess should have disappeared just at 
the moment she had. 

They believed they had succeeded in overcoming all 
their difficulties, and, in fact, had it uot beeu for tins an- J 
lucky event, she would doubtless have been in a fair way 
of recovering her possessions. I 
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Now the prospect seemed distant enough. 

Miles and miles were travelled, still without the least 
sign presenting itself. 

They did not dare to make any inquiries, but had to 
trust entirely to their eyesight to guide them. 

The reader scarcely needs to be told that they were 
unsuccessful in making any discovery. 

Hut as time passed on, Jack’s horso began to show 
symptoms of evident distress. Probably it had received 
some serious injury In consequence of the stone Voting 
lodged in its foot. 

At any rate, it was now completely kno^Ked up, and it 
was no longer possible for them to continue on their way 
at anything like a rapid rate. 

Every mile, indeed, the poor animal seemed to grow 
more and more exhausted. 

Blueskin’s, however, held up bravely. 

It was evidently a superior horse altogether to Jack’s. 

This circumstance caused them not a little dismay, as 
speed was of such vital importance to them. 

“ Something must be done, Jack,” said Elueskin; “it 
will not do to go on like this.” 

“ There is only one thing can be done that I can think 
of.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“To obtain another horse.” 

“ I fear that will be impossible.” 

“ Why so ?” 

“ Because we have not money enough to purchase an¬ 
other.” 

“ We must have one by some means—the enterprise 
cannot fail from that.” 

“ But if we steal ouo there will probably be a line and 
ciy raised about, and then we shall find ourselves involved 
in fresh difficulties.” 

“I don't see how we are to avoid it.” 

“ We must think—we must think.” 

A silence of several minutes’ duration took place, but 
even during those few minutes Jack could perceive a per¬ 
ceptible difference in the rate of speed made by his horse. 

“Wo shall come to a stop soon,” he at length ejacu¬ 
lated—“it’s a sorry jade. That man has deceived us.” 

“ I don’t know that,” replied Blueskin ; “ few ordinary 
horses could stand against such continued and violent 
exertion.” 

“I must have another, that’s certain,” said Jack, posi¬ 
tively. “Now, for instance, what a satisfaction it would 
be if I could meet with some one on the road, and per¬ 
suade him to exchange.” 

Blueskin laughed. 

“ That’s droll,” he said; “ in fact, quite like one of 
your old ideas.” 

“ Such a thing might be done.” 

“ But yon would have to offer some very powerful in¬ 
ducement.” 

“ That remains to be seen •, however, another mile, and 
you will see my horse ready to lie down by the roadside.” 

“ Hark!” exclaimed Blueskin. “ I can hear some one 
coming. Listen!” 

Jack did so. 

The regular beat of a horse’s hoofs could then be heard. 

“Yes,” he said—“some one is travelling our way, and 
by the sound, I take it he is mounted on a capital nag.” 

“Could you persuade him to exchange, Jack?” 

“ I don’t know. I might, perhaps.” 

“ Should you mind trying ?” 

“Not at all." 

“ Well, then, do so.” 

“I will. Ride on, Blueskin, and leave me behind. 
Don’t go altogether out of sight, but just watch my pro¬ 
ceedings. I may require your assistance.” 

“All right!—I wish you luck; but if, by fair means, 
you can persuade that traveller to give up his horse, it is 
very strange indeed to me.” 

“ Watch the result,” said Jack. “ Ride forward at your 
best speed—I will follow slowly, so that the traveller will 
quickly overtake me.” 

Blueskin obeyed without another word. 

lie had every confidence in Jack’s cloverness. 

In past times he had seen many instances of it, and he 
quite believed his companion clever enough to obtain 
what he required by some skilful stratagem. 

Jack Sheppard remained stationary for some time, 
watching his companion as lie receded in the distance. 


Then, finding the traveller was not very far behind 
him, he set his own steed in motion. 

The few minutes’ rest produced a beneficial effect upon 
the creature, for now it sot forward at much better speed 
than before. 

On came the traveller very much more rapidly. 

Onco Jack Sheppard ventured to glance back over his 
shoulder. 

He caught sight of the traveller, who appeared to be a 
cavalry officer in undress uniform. 

To the rider Jack paid but little attention, he had eyes 
only for his steed. 

His heart quite gavo a bound when he found what a 
glorious creature it was. 

Even in the distance he could perceive that its action 
was superb. 

At present, howover, he had thought of no plan, nor, 
indeed, did he trouble himself much to do so, but pre¬ 
ferred to rely more upon chance, and upon seizing upon 
some occurrence and turning it to his advantage. 

He quickly discovered one favourable circumstance. 

When the traveller was only a few yards in the rear, 
Jack pulled up. 

Ho was at the foot of a rather steep hill, and he allowed 
his horso to ascend it at a walk. 

He made a calculation in his own mind that the officer, 
if such he was, would probably do the very same thing. 

As a great deal depended upon this, Jack watched for 
the result with some, slight amount of anxiety. 

To have looked back would have appeared suspicious, 
so ho relied wholly upon his sense of hearing. 


CHAPTER DCI. 

DESCRIBES TIIE CLEVER STRATAGEM JACK SHEPPARD MADE 

USE OF TO OBTAIN POSSESSION OF THE TRAVELLER'S 

HOUSE. 

He was not kept for any length of timo in a state of sus¬ 
pense. 

Ho was almost ready to utter a cry of delight when he 
heard the traveller draw in his horse, and reduce his 
speed to a walk. 

But even although their paces were the same, such was 
the superiority of the traveller’s horse that he quickly 
gained upon Jack Sheppard. 

When only a little distance separated from the officer, 
Jack turned in the saddle and made a bow. 

“Good day, sir,” he said, in a pleasant, off-handed way, 
and just in the manner that travellers were in the habit 
of accosting each other in those days. 

Jack found his supposition regarding the stranger was 
a correct one. 

He was a cavalry officer in undress uniform. 

In a pleasant tone of voice he returned the salutation. 

In those days when travelling was such a widely- 
different thing to what it is now, perfect strangers fre¬ 
quently fell into conversation on the highway. 

When they met with an agreeable companion it was 
pleasant enough, and, moreover, many found it an ad¬ 
vantage, for it was much safer than travelling alone. 

Three more steps placed the officer abreast of Jack, 
who immediately exclaimed, in a voice of the greatest 
enthusiasm: 

“ That’s a magnificent creature, sir, upon my word—a 
most magnificent creature! I never in my life saw an 
equal to it!” And Jack looked at the horso in real and 
unaffected admiration. 

No man who owns a horso can be insensible to a com¬ 
pliment paid to it,—in fact, it is a weak point; therefore, 
the stranger, making a half bow, replied: 

“It is a fine animal, certainly—the best I ever had 
beneath me." 

“I shouldn’t wonder,” said Jack; “it’s everything, so 
far as appearance goes.” 

“ And in everything else.” 

“Thea yon have a treasure indeed,” added Jack. 
“Now, look at my horse. Tell me what you think of it.” 

The officer stroked his chin. 

“I am a blunt man,” he said. “You have given me 
your candid opinion of my horse, haven’t you ?” 

“ I have.” 

“But perhaps if I was to give you my candid opinion 
of yours, you would be offended.” j 



[JACK SHEl'EARD ASTONISHES THE CAVALRY OFFICER.] 


“ Oh, not at all—not at all!” 

“Well, then, to speak tho truth, I must say it is the 
sorriest-lookiiig jade that 1 have set eyes on since I left 
London this morning. 

“ Just so." said Jack, as though he fully anticipated such 
B reply—“that’s what ever} body says. That’s the only 
drawback my horse has.” 

“ The only drawback ?” 6aid the officer, puzzled to 
Understand him. 

“ Yes; but for that he would bo perfect." 

The officer laughed. 

“You are inclined to be merry," he said. 

. “No, not at all. I tell you, the only thing that can be 
urged against my horse is, that he is not good-looking— 
in fact he is decidedly bad-looking.” 

“ I quite agree with you there.’ 

“But,"continued Jack, “for everything else he is in¬ 
valuable, whether it is at a walk or a trot, a canter or a 
gallop—he excels all that ever I have tried him with ; but 
No. 131.— Blukskin 


I if he can surpass himself in any one thing it is in leaping. 
1 Ah ! sir, I should like you to see him leap!’’ 

The officer looked as though lie would have liked very 
much to see it. for Jack’s horse at that tiiuc was in such 
a jaded state that it was hardly ablo to put one leg before 
the other. 

“ Of course,” he said, addressing Jack, “I may believe 
just what I think proper—you would not force mo to take 
all you say for gospel ?” 

“No, no—I’d scorn to coerce anyone; but there’s a way 
of removing all doubts.” 

“ And what's that, pray ?” 

“Why, ocular demonstration. Wait a littlr*, sir—wo 
shall get to the top of this hill presently, then 1 will show 
you what my horse can do—I promise you will be 
astounded.” 

“ ifut do you really mean, in sober earnestness, to say 
that he can leap ?” 

“ He can. You understand he is unt in very good co»- 
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dition now, for I have travelled very many miles, and it 
is quite time he had a bate; nevertheless, in spite of his 
looks, you will see him perform with ease what many a 
well-bred racehorse could not accomplish.” 

“ Indeed !” said the stranger. “ You make me curious. 
I should indeed like to see him!” 

“You shall—you shall if you will only walk with me 
to the top of this hill!" 

“Wo are more than half-way up already,” said the 
stranger. “Hut when you talk about your horse being 
able to leap, and trot, and gallop, and such like, you must 
not think of putting him by the side of mine.” 

“ But I should, sir,” said Jack, positively—“ I should, 
sir! I should in every other respect but that of appear¬ 
ance—there, of course, I give in, for I grant your horse is 
handsomer in'overy way than mine; but handsome is as 
handsome does—that’s what I always think.” 

“ And you’re quite right,” said the officer. “ Upon my 
word, I hardly know what to think of you. Surely you 
must be making jest at my expense.” 

“ I bog you will disabuse yourself of any such ideas, sir. 

I trust you are a gentleman—I take you to be such—other¬ 
wise I should not have entered into conversation with 
you.” 

“ You have not been mistaken, sir," said the officer. “ I 
trust you will fully pardon me for what I have said; I 
assure you I meant no harm.” 

“ Oh ! don’t say another word—pray don’t say another 
word, I beg! It is really not worth while to tender point 
with me!” 

“I might say the same thing,” replied the stranger. “ I 
should never have thought of laying out any money on him, 
I can assuro you, if I had not witnessed his perform¬ 
ances.” 

“ And I will warrant when you see him you will be 
ready to bet any money on him.” 

The officer shook his head doubtfully. 

“I can see you are still incredulous,” continued Jack, 
“ but I will convince you erelong ; a minute or two more, 
and we shall he at the top of the hill. I shall want you to 
allow him a minute or two for breathing time—nothing 
more.” 

“ Oh ! all right; and in the meanwhile I will show you 
what my horse can do, aud that will surprise you, I rather 
fancy.” 

“ Now I come to look at his points,” said Jack, “ he’s a 
noble animal, scarcely to be matched, I should think. I 
suppose no money would tempt you to part with him ?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know that—I never set much store on 
horseflesh; in fact, I think it unlucky to keep one after 
you have once been offered money for him,” 

“ Indeed ! Well, now, just lor curiosity’s sake, tell me 
what you would take for him ? Don’t dream, hnwever, 
for a moment that I wish to purchase, for nothing would 
induce me to part with the one I have.” 

“You surprise and amaze me,” replied the officer; “but 
if you wish me to name the price I will do so." 

“ Tray do then !” 

“ Well, a hundred and fifty guineas is the very lowest 
price I would take for him.” 

“ Is that all ?” 

“All ?" said the officer. “ Pretty well, I think, for one 
bit of horn flesh that might be injured and turn out worth 
nothing at all to-morrow.” 

“ You surprise me !” said Jack. “ I should have valued 
him at double the money. 1 know this, three hundred 
guineas would not tempt me to part with my sorry jade, as 
you call him.” 

“ I hope you do not take any offence at my expression ?” 

“ Oh ! none at all—none at all! It has been said by 
many before to-day, and I am quite used to it. Very likely 
I should have said the same myself, but ever since I have 
had this horse I have been fully sensible of the value of 
good looks.” 

It was just at this moment that the summit of the hill 
was reached. 

They paused, according to agreement. 

“Now," said the officer, who was a little piqued by the 
way in which Jack had spoken, “while your horse is re¬ 
covering his wind, I will show you something according 
to promise." 

“ I shall be very happy, sir,” returned Jack. 

“ Well, then, do yon see that gate?” 

“ 1 do.” 


“ It is a five-barred one.” 

“ So I poreeive.” 

“ And not only that," continued the officer ; “ do you 
perceive how some one has been at the pains to twist all 
that hawthorn into it so as to prevent people from climb¬ 
ing over ?" 

“ Of course I do; that makes it more than equal to 
auother bar in height.” 

“ Precisely—that is what I wanted you to admit. Now 
you will seo that, with the greatest of ease, my lior-se will 
jump clear over, and his hoofs shall not touch the highest 
twig.” 

“ Then,” said Jack, with an air of delight and interest, 
“if he can do that he’s worth a thousand guineas at the 
least!” 

“ Well, sir, you shall see—pray observe!” 

“ I am all attention.” 

The stranger backed his horse as far as he could from 
the gate, then, releasing the rein, he just pricked him 
with the spur. 

He bounded forward like a greyhound. 

In good earnest, Jack was interested in this experi¬ 
ment. 

He scarcely thought the horse capable of performing 
such a feat. 

To his astonishment and delight, the noble creature 
leaped clear over the obstacle, and alighted in perfect 
safety on the other side. 

“At all risks,” he muttered, between his teeth, “that 
horse shall be mine!” 

The stranger reined-up in the meadow, and, turning his 
horse’s head towards the gate again, made him leap over 
it, aud he alighted in the road. 

“ Wonderful!” said Jack, with the air of one entirely 
overcome with astonishment—“ truly wonderful! I could 
never have believed it if I had not seen it myself!” 

“ Pooh ! that is nothing,” said the stranger, patting his 
horse’s neck, proudly—“ that is nothing ! But I should 
very much like to know whether your horse that you 
set so much store by could do it.” 

“ This is hardly a time to make a fair trial,” said Jack, 
“ but 1 have no doubt ho could—that is, under one cireuui- 
stauce only.” 

“ And pray what may that he ?” 

“ That I sit in the saddle myself.” 

“Can that possibly make any difference ?” 

“ Oh, yes ; every difference! Now, for instance, if I 
were to alight and you were to get upon his back, neither 
caresses nor blows could force him to leap.” 

“ That's more astonishing still!” said the stranger. 
“ But pray tell me, am I right iu understanding that if 
you ride on his hack he would jump it?” 

“Just as easily as yours,” said Jack, positively. 

“ I am still incredulous; but it is an extraordinary 
animal if it will only jump with one rider.” 

“ I have often known it to be the case,” said Jack, “ and 
I should not wonder if yours is the same.” 

“ Pooh—nonsense !” 

“ Is anyone else in the habit of riding him besides your¬ 
self ?” 

“No—no one.” 

“ Well, then, I will bet you a couple of bottles of wine 
that your horse would not leap over that gate with a 
stranger in the saddle. 1 ' 

“ Done !” said the officer. “ I’d bet you a hundred if 
you wished it!” 

“ No. no—let the bet be an even one!” 

“ But it is not fair,” said the officer—“ not at all fair!" 

“Why not ?” 

“ I am sure of winning!” 

“I am of a different opinion," said Jack, “and if you 
like, we will put the bet in this way: that your horse will 
be unable, or rather unwilling, to leap over that gate with 
mo on his hack.” 

“ Done!” said the officer again. “ That’s quite fair and 
straightforward.” 

As he spoke he alighted. 

Jack did the same. 

“ Perhaps,” said the latter, “ yon will bo kind enough to 
pay particular attention to my horse for a moment ?” 

“Oh, certainly—certainly! You are a good rider," 
added the officer, as Jack sprang ou to the back of the 
other horse. 

“ Yes, 1 have been in continual practice, in fact, as long 
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as I can remember. There's nothing like beginning to 
learn to ride when you are young.” 

“ True—true! But, sir c" 

“What?" 

“ Look upon your two bottles ef wine as lost. I can 
tell by the look of my horse that he will go over the gate 
like a feather. You don’t weigh half so much as I do, so 1 
am sure he will carry you easily!” 

“Well, you know my opinion,” said Jack. “ For your 
horse, of course, I cannot answer, though I can for my 
own.” 

As he spoke, he backed his horse in the same way as 
the officer had done, and touched him smartly with the 
spur. 

He gave thme bounds, and then went clear over the 
gate, leaving a good sis inches to spare. 

“Alia—capital!” roared the officer. “You’ve lost— 
you’ve lost! I knew you would ! Gad, it’s capital 1” 

CHAPTER ECU. 

JACK SHEPPARD AND BLUESKIN AT LENGTH OBTAIN TIDINGS 
OF JONATHAN WILD. 

Thf. cavalry officer laughed immoderately. 

He was delighted to think he had won his bet so easily. 

Not for one moment did he dream such a cruel trick had 
been played upon him. 

Now, when Jack had jumped over the gate, nothing 
would have been easier or more simple than to have 
galloped off at full speed across the meadows. 

But that natural love for fun and frolic which had been 
such a characteristic in his early career sprang up again 
with irrepressible force. 

The adventure should not end here, he was determined 
on that. 

Therefore, with the greatest imaginable coolness, he 
stopped his horse, turned him round, and agaiu made him 
face the gate. 

As before, the noble creature cleared the obstacle easily. 

“ Aha!” cried the officer, fall of exultation—r 1 told you 
Low it would be! You’ve lost—you’ve lost!” 

Jack pulled up, but did not attempt to dismount. 

“ My dear friend !” he cried, in an offhand tone. “I 
beg your pardon, though perhaps you'll excuse mo for 
calling you by such a familiar title ?” 

“ Oh, certainly—certainly ! What need is there for any 
ceremony between us ?” 

“Nono whatever, in my opinion,” replied Jack, “and I 
nm glad you think the same. I think it is a pity for friends 
to act too much upon ceremony.” 

“ But you have lost the bet, have you not?” 

“ I have.” 

“ That’s all right, then." 

“ But you must remember that you have something to 
do. Just put my horse to the gate, and the result will 
surprise you!” 

“No, I would rather you try him first,” said the 
officer. 

“ As you like; but I was going to observe a minute or 
two ago-” 

“ What—what?” 

“ That however delightful it may he to meet with a 
friend on the highway, you ought to be upon your guard 
in forming acquaintanceship with strangers.” 

The officer looked at him doubtfully. 

“ You should also beware,” said Jack, as he gathered 
the reins in his hands, “ how you permit another person to 
mount your horse.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ Simply this—he might be so fond of the animal as to 
feel disinclined to dismount.” 

“ But that’s absurd !" said the officer, going a step nearer, 
as though a suspicion of the truth had entered his mind. 

“ Not at all—not at all!” said Jack. “In the present 
case, although I set such a great store by my own horse, I 
prefer yours. You cannot grumble at the exchange, 1 am 
sure, so good-bye! I have the honour of wishing you a 
verv good morning!" 

\Vith these words on his lips, Jack Sheppard touched 
the horse sharply with the spur, and away he went down 
the road at a most prodigious speed. 

Quite a minute elapsed before the officer moved. 

He was durabfouudered with astonishment, and stood 
gazing after the retreating form of his steed. 


It was not until Jack disappeared amid a cloud of <lu.->fc | 
that he recovered the use of his faculties. > 

The first thing he did was to utter a string of most awful 
imprecations, such as no ono would have expected to corno j 
from the lips of such a gentlemanly personage. i 

Then, furious with rage, he mounted Jack’s horse, upon 
which so many premises had been lavished. \ 

It was in vain, however, that he used both whip and 
spur with tho greatest briskness; tliq, tired-out, jaded 
beast was insensible to both, and could only be got to 
move at a sluggish pace. 

The idea of attempting any pursuit of his own horse 
was simply ridiculous, and, 'to. his great chagrin, the 
officer had to abandon the attempt. 

With him, however, we have nothing further to do. | 
We must return to Jack Sheppard, and give au account | 
of his proceedings. 

At the rate he went, he overtook Blueskin in a very 
few minutes. 

The latter, accustomed as he was to Jack’s exploits,, 
could scarcely believe the evidence of his own eyesight. 

It seemed such an outrageous and impossible thing- 
to induce a man to exchange a- good horse for a bad 
one. 

Yet, it had evidently been done, for the road had au 
upward tendency, so that when they reined-in their 
steeds they w'ore able to see for a considerable distance 
behind them.. 

Blueskin turned his head, and looked over tho 
hedge- 

There was tho officer, sure enough, whipping Jack’s 
horse-hi a furious manner, but failing to make much pro¬ 
gress. 

In a few words, Jack explained tho means he had 
adopted to bring about this result. 

His companion could not help) laughing heartily. 

“ You are a genius, Jack—you are ; there's no- mistake 
about that—a regular genius !” 

Jack laughed too. 

But soon a shade of uneasiness came over his coun¬ 
tenance, for all at onco ho remembered tho object they 
had in view. 

It was only necessary for him to think of Edg- 
worth Bess, and then his feelings underwent a total 
alteration. 

“No success as yet,”he said—“no success at all, Blue¬ 
skin ! What shall be our next step?” 

“ I think it would be wise to rest awliilc.” 

“ No, no—I can’t rest!” 

“ I do not speak particularly on our accounts,” said 
Blueskin, “though 1 confess 1 am weary enough my¬ 
self!” 

“ And so am I.” 

“ Then let us halt at tho first quiet inn we come 
to.” 

“Shall wo be known?" 

“ I think there will be but little fear of that.” 

“Well, then, if you think it will be for the best, I con¬ 
sent.” 

“Why, you must remember that Jonathan Wild 
would not go far with his prisoner without coming to a 
halt.” 

“ I sec.” 

“ We may bo lucky enough to hit upon tlm identical! 
inn. If so, we shall obtain important information; at 
any rate, there is a chance of learning something, if wo 
only make our inquiries candidly.”' 

“Then I am willing,” said Jack—“quite willing, for I 
am sick and faint for want of food.” 

This understanding having been arrived at, tbo two 
friends rode at a rapid rate along the highway. 

As before, they continued to keep a sharp look-out on 
all sides of them, but, as before, without meeting with 
any result. 

At last they turned into a cross-country road, and, 
proceeding some distance along it, came to a roadside 
public-house. a 

The place was private and retired, so, after a brief 5 

deliberation, they resolved to put up for a short time, I 

An ostler made his appearance the moment they stopped \ 
in front of the inn. v 

Our friends caught sight of law), and no sooner had . 
they done so than they fixed their eyes upon him, be;u 0 } 
filled with tiic greatest curiosity. a 
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The man’s face had evidently been seriously injured, 
and his face was crossed and re-crossed in every direction 
by numerous pieces of sticking-plaster. 

This gave him a most hideous and grotesque look. 

The plaster was very dirty, as though it had been on 
for a length of time. 

There was every indication indeed that his face was 
rapidly getting well, and this circumstance made Blueskin 
arid Jack aware of how serious the injury must have been 
in the lirst instance. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he said, “ what do you want ?” 

“ To put up for an hour or so,” said Jack, “ if you can 
accommodate us.” 

“ Oh yes—never fear for that, sir!” 

lie hastened forward and took hold of the horses by the 
bridle while both alighted. 

“ Walk straight in, gentlemen,” he said, “ through the 
front door yonder. You'll find them all inside. I’ll 
attend to your horses well, never fear !” 

“Do,” said Blueskin ; “ it will be nothing out of your 
pocket, depend upon that!” 

The man touched his forehead, and the two friends 
hastened towards the inn. 

As soon as they had crossed the threshold they were 
accosted by an individual who appeared to he the land¬ 
lord. 

He greeted them with a profusion of hows, and behaved 
in a most obsequious manner. 

It was uot often that two such guests stopped at his 
house. 

“ Would you like a private room, gentlemen ? I have 
one,—every accommodation.” 

“Yes,” replied Blueskin, “a private room, by all 
means!” 

“ This way, then, if you please.” 

The landlord ushered them into a scantily-furnished 
room, upon the door of which was painted in white 
letters the word “ Private.” 

“ We have travelled far.” said Blueskin; “ and our 
appetites are keen. Get us a good, substantial meal—the 
best you can procure quickly—and some of your old 
ale.” 

“All right, gentlemen ; I will see to it in a moment— 
no time shifll be lost.” 

With all possible despatch a meal was speedily upon 
the table, and the landlord remained in the room, in order 
to wait upon his guests. 

Like most of his race, he was chatty an I communi¬ 
cative. 

Blueskin was anxious to draw him into conversation, 
and had no difficulty whatever in doing so. 

“Has anythiug particular happened lately?” ho in¬ 
quired, by way of commencing a conversation. 

“ Nothing very important lately, sir, for, you see, this 
is a quiet out-of-the-way place.” 

“ Yes, I know that—there doesn’t seem to be another 
habitation for miles.” 

“ There is not, sir—there is not; and it’s a house of 
little trade, 1 can assure you. We have iew chance cus¬ 
tomers, such as you might be, gentlemen; and if it was 
not for the people who stay here on market day we should 
bo very badly off indeed.” 

“ Well, now, if things are so quiet,” said Blueskin, 
“ what might be the most important event that has hap¬ 
pened lately ?” 

The laudlord scratched his head. 

“ I can hardly tell you that—it has been so long since 
anything important did happen. Yet, stay—I have just 
thought-” 

“Of what?” 

“Why, of the ostler. Somehow or other, that fact 
quite escaped my recollection.” 

“ What might that be ?” 

“I will tell you, gentlemen, all about it. It’s a very 
singular affair—a very singular affair indeed !” 

Jack aud Blueskin waited for him to proceed. 

“ You saw how his face was bandaged up ?” 

“ Yes, and thought at the time, how seriously he must 
have been injured.” 

“You are right—he was seriously injured. I wonder 
be was not killed upon the spot!” 

“ Aud is that the singular circumstance ?” 

“It is. You will admit that when you hear it. Pray 
listen!” 


“ We are listening.” 

“ Well, then, gentlemen, some short time back two tra¬ 
vellers pulled up in front of the inn, just by the horse- 
trough yonder, aud just as you might have pulled up to- 
dav.” 

“ Well ?” 

“But it was not well, as you’ll hear very quickly. Joe, 
the ostler, went up to them, just as he might have pone 
up to you when you arrived ,and he asked these travellers 
whether they intended to stop, just as he might have 
asked you.” 

“He did so,” said Jack, losing patience. “But never 
mind that part of it Go on !” 

I Well, gentlemen, to make a long story short, these 
two travellers declined to alight, but askeu for ale to be 
brought them for them to drink while their horses were 
having a little hay and water.” 

“And what sort of looking men were they ?” 

“ Well, rather disagreeable and disreputable—not at all 
the kind of men you would like to meet with on a dark 
night in a lonely place. That was what Joe the ostler 
thought, aud so he looked at them very intently. One of 
them he felt sure he recognised. He had seen him moro 
than once before, and although he was greatly altered, yet 
he was sure he was not mistaken.” 

“He recognised one of them, you say?" 

“ Yes.” 

“ And who was that one ?” 

“ Can you guess ?” 

“ No.” 

“Then you never would, gentlemen. He was no other 
than—than-” 

“Who?” 

“Jonathan Wild!” 


CHAPTER DCIII. 

THE LANDLORD CONCLUDES HIS NARRATIVE, AND JACK 
AND BLUESKIN DISCOVER TIIEIU ERROR. 

Both Jack and Blueskin started, for this announcement 
rather took them by surprise. 

Nothing that the landlord had said previously was cal¬ 
culated to make them suspect it. 

“ You seem astonished, gentlemen, and well you may ; 
but I can assure you that it was no other than that daring 
villain!” 

“ You do surprise ns!” said Blueskin. “ I did not know 
he had been in this part of the country!” 

“ Oh yes, sir—I have heard of him since, not far from 
here!” 

“But,” inquired Blueskin, eagerly, “if the ostler recog¬ 
nised him, what was the result ?” 

“ Why, he got his face smashed for his pains!" 

“ How was that?” 

“We imaging that Jonathan Wild guessed what was 
passing in his mind—so, suddenly and without any pre¬ 
paration, he dashed a quart jug, out of which he had 
been drinking, full into the ostler’s face, aud then rode off, 
followed by his companion.” 

Jack and Blueskin were greatly excited. 

“ And what followed,” they asked—“ what followed ?” 

“ Wait a moment, gentlemen, and I’ll tell you. I heard 
the news, and ran out, wondering what could be the 
matter; there was Joe just getting up off the ground, 
with his face covered with blood. I could scarcely get 
an explanation from him, he was so excited. He ran into 
the stable, mounted a horse, and rode off barebacked, 
with nothing to guide the animal but a halter!” 

“ But Jonathan Wild escaped?” 

“Well, yes—he did. But not long after Joe had dis¬ 
appeared we heard some more travellers coming; and 
when they came in sight, they turned out to be police 
officers. They no sooner heard that Jonathan had 
passed that way than they clapped spurs to their steeds 
aud went off at a prodigious rate. In a little while they 
overtook Joe, for when he heard they were behind him he 
pulled up and waited. He led the way, aud they managed 
to get in sight of the two villains.” 

“ But if they escaped," said Blueskin, “we do not much 
care about hearing the rest.” 

The landlord looked at them in surprise. 

“1 cau tell you the remainder in half a dozen words.” 
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“ Do so, then.” 

“Joo soon found that the officers were not so well 
mounted as he was, and so he urged his own horse to the 
utmost. He had pistols, and presently came close enough 
to use them. He fired, and, as he found afterwards, his 
shot took effect; but just then, unluckily for him, his 
horse got his legs entangled in the rope attached to the 
halter, for in his excitement Joe let go of it. Down went 
the horse with a crash, throwing Joe upon his head, and 
there he lay insensible. He was brought back here, and 
we thought at first he would never recover. You see he’s 
getting better rapidly; and he declares as he did front the 
first, that he shall yet live to see Jonathan Wild dangling 
from Tyburn Tree!” 

“ I hope he may!” said Jack, between his teeth. “ But 
who was it he wounded ?” 

“ We learned afterwards from the officers that it was 
Wild's companion, Mr. Noakes, once governor of New¬ 
gate.” 

“ Indeed! But he was not killed, I suppose ?” 

“Oh no! The officers continued their pursuit, and had 
some more adventures with the villains in a wood, where 
they discovered a gang of coiners ; but Wild and Noakes 
again escaped, aud since then I have not heard anything 
about them.” 

“ But this must bo some tiuio ago,” said Blucskin. 

“ It is.” 

“ How long ?” 

“I can’t say with any degree of certainty—several 
weeks.” 

| And you have not seen Wild since ?” 

“No.” 

“ Nor heard anything of him ?” 

“Nothing at all. But excuse me, gentlemen, you seem 
to be deeply interested in all these particulars!” 

“We are. We have reasons of our own for being 
so; and you must excuse us if we keep them to our¬ 
selves.” 

This was all the information they were able to obtain 
from this quarter. 

Previous to leaving, however, they got into conver¬ 
sation with tho ostler, who described to them the exact 
position of the wood in which tho corners had been dis¬ 
covered. 

The two friends then rode off. 

But the intelligence they had received so far from 
bringing them any satisfaction, only made them feel dis¬ 
appointed and anxious. 

it seemed pretty clear that they were not upon Wild’s 
Wild’s track. 

If he had gone that way he would surely have beer, 
seen by some of the people frequenting the inn. 

Moreover, they concluded that after such a series of 
adventures and escapes, Junatlian Wild would be by far too 
prudent to venture in that, part of the country again. 

“ Jack,” exclaimed Blueskin, at last, “1 am afraid wo 
are on the wrong track 1” 

“I fear so, too. We must have been misled in the first 
instance. I believe that the watchman led us astray.” 

“ But don’t you think that Jonathan carried her till ?” 

“I cau’t think of anyone else who would be likely to 
do such a thing, or who would attempt it.” 

“ Nor I. And yet-” 

“Yet what?” 

“It seems to me that he must have as much as ever he 
could do to keep out of the. clutches of the officers; the 
pursuit after him has been hot and close—wo have every 
evidence of that.” 

“ You are right.” 

“ Well, then, do you think it at all likely ho would ven¬ 
ture back to London, and to a quarter of it, too, where he 
is so well known ?” 

“ It hardly seems likely ; but you know what a charac¬ 
ter he had for daring in his desperation—who can say 
what ho might or might not attempt?” 

“No one; and besides, if Jonathan has not carried her 
off, who has ?” 

“That’s the difficulty! Yet stay—wo should have 
thought of him before—there is one wo have forgotteu!” 

“Who—who?” 

“ That desperate and atrocious vil! *n, Wild’s son—he 
may have done this!” 

“You are right! Depend upon it, it’s his work and no 
one else’ts. We should have thought of him before—there 


would be no obstacle in the way of his carrying her on ; 
there has been no pursuit, after him.” 

“Yes—yes. 1 feel quite sure that it is not Jonathan 
Wild who has carried her away, but Jonathan Wild’s 
son.” 

The more Blueskin and Jack Sheppard considered upon 
this point, the more convinced, if possible, they became 
that they had at last discovered the perpetrator of this 
deed. 

But their anxiety on the poor girl’s behalf was, if pos¬ 
sible, greater than it had been before. 

Of the two, George Wild was more to be dreaded than 
oven his rascally parent. 

At his hands they were well aware Edgworth Bess 
would receive no mercy. 

Neither supplication nor resistance would avail her in 
the least. 

They now occupied themselves with considering what 
would be their best mode of proceeding. 

“ For the present,” said Blueskin, “ we cannot do better 
than abandon our pursuit of Junatlian Wild.” 

“ I think so too.” 

“ llut as soon as Edgworth Bess is placed in safety, wn 
will commence our campaign against him. We will know 
no rest or peace until wo have brought about his cap¬ 
ture.” 

“And,” added Jack, “when we have seen him dangling 
from Tyburn Tree, then, aud uot till then, shall i feel 
content.” 

“Well, then* said Blueskin, “howshall we commence 
our operations ?" 

“ I know not.” 

“But we must think—we must try and come to some 
conclusion as to the point from which we shall commence 
to make our inquiries. It is unfortunate that we are not 
able to make our inquiries as many others would. For 
our own sakes wo are compelled to make use of so much 
caution, aud we daro not on any accouut make ourselves 
known.” 

“In my opinion,” said Jack, “we cannot do anything 
else than inquire of all the people we meet that it may bo 
prudent to get into conversation with.” 

“ Perhaps so; you see how successful we have been iu 
this last instance.” 

“You moan with the landlord?” 

“ I do. Who could have guessed that we should have 
learned so much important information from him ?” 

“ I should not, certainly." 

“And jet, you see, he has quite changed tlio current of 
our thoughts. Judging by this, is there not a probability 
that we may meet with some one else who may do us the 
same service ?” 

“ Possible, but, I am afraid, not probable.” 

“ I don’t know. Look yonder.” 

“ What can you see ?” 

“A waggon and a team of horses.” 

“Just so.” 

“Now, that man probably has travelled a considerable 
distance. He is going in the direction of London, as yon 
see. If George Wild has passed him with Edgworth 
Bess as a prisoner, we shall certainly hear of it from him. 
He could not fail to notice it.” 

“ I am not so sure of that. These men often go driving 
along with their eyes shut.” 

“ Let us try. If we make our inquiries carefully, no 
harm can come from it, and very likely a great deal of 
good may.” 

“ Be it so. I liavo not the least objection. I am wil¬ 
ling, indeed, to try any thing at all calculated to answer the 
end we have in view.” 

This being decided upon, Jack and Blueskin rode on 
towards the waggon which they saw approaching. 

“ Good evening,” said Jack, as soon as he came close to 
the waggon. 

“Good evening, gentlemen—good evening!” was tho 
reply. “ Very happy to see you—very happy indeed !” 

“ How is that ?” asked Jack, pausing. 

Tho waggoner stopped his team. 

“ I will tell yon how it is, sir,” he replied. “ The. fact 
is, I’m fond of a little talk—in fact, I do think if there’s 
one thing more delightful than another, it is to have a 

little talk.” T , 

“I quite agree with you,” said Jack. E-pecially if 
you can obtain ail agreeable companion.” 
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“ Ah, that's it! An agreeable companion—that’s every¬ 
thing!” 

“ I am exceedingly fond of a chat myself,” Jack con¬ 
tinued, determined to humour the man in this point—‘‘in 
fact, that was why I said ‘good evening,’ though I must 
6&y it is not often that I meet with such a civil reply as 
you gave me.” 

The waggoner looked quite pleased at this compliment. 

“ Well, sir, I be fond of a talk—that’s the truth. I think 
it’s so uncivilised for people never to open their mouths 
or say a word. Don’t you, sir ?” 

“ I certainly do.” 

“ But as I happened to remark—or, I believe, as you 
happened to remark first—an agreeable companion is every¬ 
thing in such a case.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“All, I have just parted with a sweet one—a sweet 
companion, gentlemen." 

“ Indeed ?” 

“ Yes; and when I say just, I don’t mean just exactly, 
for it was yesterday when I left her.” 

“Her?” 

“ Yes, her; what more agreeable companion can you 
have titan a woman, I should like to know ?” 

“None—none certainly.” 

“ Then why did you ask in that tone ? making so bold.” 

“ You’re quite free to inquire,” said Jack ; “ the reason 
was, I was running my head against the notion that your 
agreeable companion must be a man.” 

“ Ah, sir, that’s quite a mistako—the men are not half 
talkative enough for me—not half talkative enough.” 

Jack’s own private opinion was, that a good listener 
would be best as a companion for the waggoner, for he 
went on at an amazing rate, as though he would like to 
monopolise the whole of the conversation, though ■what 
he said amounted to very little. 

The mere fact of the man mentioning something about 
a female who was an agreeable companion sufficed to 
attract all their interest and curiosity. 

It might be that in the end, it would turn out nothing 
to them, but if so, after listening patiently to what he had 
to tell, the waggoner would certainly answer freely any 
questions they might put to him concerning his adven¬ 
tures on the road. 


CHAPTER DC1Y. 

JACK SHEPPARD AND BLUESKIN AT LENGTH SUCCEED IN 

OBTAINING INTELLIGENCE OF THE WHEREABOUTS OF 

EDGWORTH BESS. 

“ You rouse my curiosity,” said Jack. 

“ Do I, sir ?’’ 

“ Yes, you do.” 

“About what?” 

“ About that agreeable companion of yours.” 

“ Oh, ah!” 

“ When you speak about her your face quite shines.” 

“ Does it though ?” 

“ I assure you it does, and your eyes brighten too.” 

“ Ah, well, gentlemen, I don’t wonder at that. I find I 
look just how I feel.” 

“ And how is that ?” 

“ Why, highly delighted—quite overjoyed—that’s how I 
feel; aud yet I don’t know why 1 should, poor thing ; she 
was in trouble enough !” 

“ Trouble ?” 

“ Yes. It wasn’t many words I was able to get out of 
her; she was half frightened to death, and sobbed and 
cried ever so.” 

Jack and Blueskin, upon hearing this, had great difficulty 
in controlling their excitement. 

Yet they were afraid to ask any direct questions, or 
show that they at all suspected who the waggoner’s agree¬ 
able companion was. 

Ilad they done such a thing he would have considered 
it strange, would have required an explanation, and per¬ 
haps would have refused to tell them any more. 

Then again there was a strong probability that they 
might he allowing themselves to be buoyed up by fulso 
hopes. 

“ I feel very anxious to know more about her.” said 
Jack, with a beating heart; “just try and tell us straights 


forwardly from the commencement all that you know 
concerning her.” t 

“I will, sir—I will with the greatest pleasuro, I j 
assure you—with the greatest pleasure !” 

“ Then do so.” 

“ I will; I love to have a talk. I often think and won¬ 
der to myself what would this world be if there was no 
such thing as talking in it.” 

“ Very wretched and disagreeable no doubt,” said Jack, 
impatiently. 

“ I believe yon. That’s a subject I often ponder over 
as I go walking along by the side of my team. People 
might look at me and fancy I was thiukiug of nothing, 
but it would be a mistake. I keep trying to picture to 
myself what the world would be like.” 

“ Very interesting, no doubt, but do not forget that I 
should like to know something more about this agreeable 
companion.” 

“ Why so ?” 

“ Oh ! for nothing in particular—it is so very rarely that 
you see or hear of one, that I want to gather all the par¬ 
ticulars.” 

“ Well, gentlemen, I can assure you it’s quite a curious 
story. Yesterday, as I was a-cormn’ along this very iden¬ 
tical road, just as I might be coinin’ along it now, I saw 
a girl sitting down by tlio roadside.” 

“A girl?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What was she like ?” 

The man paused a minute, and said ; 

“Why, like a female." 

“Ha, ha!” said Jack, laughing,—“that’s a good joke— 
a very good joke, upon iny word,—you’re quite a wit!” 

“Well, you might think so, sir, but 1 had no thoughts 
of making a joke—leastways, not then.” 

“ Then you did not understand me.” 

“ "What did you mean, then ?” 

“ I wanted to know whether she had a pretty face, and 
how she was dressed.” 

“ Well, 1 didn’t see her face at first, because it was 
covered with her hands, but I saw her dress.” 

“ And what was that like?” 

“ Why, much like the same dresses that women gener¬ 
ally wear, and she wore a round hat, like most women do 
too.” 

“ And her face ?” 

“Well, I don’t know as to its being a pretty one. I 
should be inclined to say it was, but others mightn’t.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Because that’s all a matter of fancy, as I daresay you 
know very well. I thought it a beautiful face, although 
she was crying as though her heart would break, and as 
though she wits in very great sorrow indeed.” 

“ Go on,” said Jack, huskily—“ go on. What happened 
next ?” 

“ Well, I saw her in the way I said, and I thought to 
myself, ‘Poor gill, she’s on the tramp to London, aud 
very tired she looks !’ ” I 

“And what did you do then ?” 

“ Why, when I came up to her I stopped, and asked 
her if she would like to ride in the waggon.” 

“ Did you ?” 

“ Of course I did.” 

“Then accept my thanks—my best thanks—for that 
kind act.” 

“What?” said the waggoner, opening his eyes to & 
prodigious width. 

“ Nothing—nothing.” 

“ But what have your thanks got to do with it ?” 

“ Nothing at all. It was a foolish remark,—I was so 
carried away by what you were saying.” 

The waggoner looked doubtful. 

“Goon,” said Jack, hastily—“go on. What did she 
say ?” 

“ Why, she thanked me as pretty as could be, and got 
up in the waggon, and I was as merry as a cricket, for I 
thought what a comfortable ride to Loudon I should have 
with some one to talk to.” 

“ And did she talk to you?” 

“ Well, not so much, sir, as I could have wished ; still 
she did talk a little, and, in spite of her sorrow, she tried to 
smile and be cheerful, in order to show herself grateful j 
for what 1 had done, though it was little enough, good¬ 
ness knows.” j 
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“Nay, nay,” cried Jack—“there I disagree with you! 
It—it—it is tho intention, not the act,” he added, for in 
his excitement he almost betrayed himself agaiu. 

“It was a very strange affair, altogether,” continued the 
waggoner; “for after awhile I heard the sound of horses’ 
hoofs, and this girl I am telling you about was very much 
frightened. She said they were pursuers of hers, and that 
tho consequences to herself would be fearful if they dis¬ 
covered her. She said, too, that she had with great diffi¬ 
culty escaped from them, and that they would bo all the 
more violent in consequence.” 

“And you?" asked Jack—“what did you do? What 
happened next ?” 

“Well, sir, I thought it was a pity that anyone so 
pretty should fall into the hands of a couple of rascals, so 
2 told her to lie down in the waggon and cover herself 
over with some empty sacks, which she did.” 

“Yes—yes. Don’t continually pause in your narrative 
—go swiftly on to the end!” 

“Why, I should think you must know her, sir,” said 
the waggoner. 

“ Perhaps I do—I can’t tell, though, until I have heard 
more. Go on—go on!” — 

In a very roundabout fashion'the waggoner told Jack 
the termination of the adventure. 

lie related how George Wild and Nicholson came up to 
the waggon and questioned him; and from the description 
he was able to give of the former, Jack and Blueskin had 
no difficulty in recognising him. 

Their joy may be imagined when they heard that 
Edgworth Bess had been so fortunate as to escape, and 
that the two villains had gone riding on towards 
London. 

“ You v ere quite right in your conjecture,” said Jack, 
after a pause—“ I do know that young girl. She 
lias been carried off by those two men, and we have 
been searching vainly for her. Now we shall find her, no 
doubt.’’ 

“I hope you will, gentlemen—I hope you will!” 
“Describe to me, then, exactly the situation of the 
public-house you left her at—we will go there at 
once.” 

The waggoner complied with this request without hesi¬ 
tation. 

Both our friends thanked him repeatedly. Indeed, tho 
waggoner grew quite lidgetty, they lavished so many 
praises upon him. 

Having obtained these tidings, it may easily be 
imagined that Jack was full of impatience to be 
off. 

No consideration of danger, however groat, would have 
kept him back from London. 

Then, at all risks, he was resolved to repair to the inn, 
where he. hoped he should really discover the object of 
his search. 

With some difficulty they got rid of the waggoner, after 
having obtained all the information from him that he 
possessed. 

Then Jack, turning his horse’s head towards London, 
cried: 

“ On—on, Blueskin—keep close behind; I cannot linger 
now! Forward—forward to London!—I am burning 
with impatience to reach the inn! Quick—quick! I 
trust we shall not be too late !” 

Blueskin scarcely liked to give utterance to his own 
fears upon this point. 

Some long time had elapsed since the waggoner had 
left her, and he thought it was scarcely possible that she 
would remain at the inn many hours. 

He half anticipated a dLappoinmeut, though Jack did 
not. 

He was elated with hope. 

To both, however, it was a great source of satisfaction 
to feel certain that she had escaped unharmed from the 
clutches of Wild junior. 

The narrative of the waggoner was quite sufficient to 
prove this. 

• She had escaped, and had reached London in 
safety! 

There was just a chance that she might have fallen 
into the villain’s power again ; but this was too dreadful 
a thought to be entertained. 

At length, without the occurrence of any particular 
incident, the inn was reached. 


The day was drawing to a close when they encoun¬ 
tered the waggoner, and this was a considerable distance 
from London. 

By the time they reached the metropolis night had fairly 
set in. 

A deep darkness filled all the streets, therefore Blueskin 
and Jack made their way along without being much in 
fear of detection. As for Jack himself, he never once 
thought of tho risk he was incurring. 

A cruel disappointment, as the reader is aware, awaited 
them on their arrival. 

i The landlady answered their questions promptly and 
truthfully. 

To their inexpressible grief, they learned that Edg- 
worth Bess had quitted the house on the 'preceding eveu- 
ing, since which time tho landlady had neither seen nor 
heard anything of her. 

She described how Edgworth Bess quitted the house, 
though she could not toll them which direction she had 
taken. 

She stated, however, that she had made a promise to 
the homeless girl that if ever she was in want of aid or of 
a friend she was to come there. 

Although so filled with grief, Blueskin and Jack both 
expressed their warmest thanks. 

They earnestly requested the landlady, if she saw Edg¬ 
worth Bess, to entreat her to stop, promising that they 
would call in a short time, if their search proved unsuc¬ 
cessful. 

With very different feelings in his breast to those which 
held possession of it when ho entered, Jack Sheppard 
took his departure, and again they commenced their appar¬ 
ently hopeless search. 


CHAPTER DCV. 

KI>GWORTH BESS Kl.l T I)ES GEORGE WILD AND NICHOLSON 
BV A 1LUUUKEADT1I. 

It was vexatious in tho extreme that Blueskin and Jack 
Sheppard should miss Edgworth Bess by so mere a 
chance. 

Before we describe their proceedings after leaving the 
sun, we will return to Edgworth Bess, who, it will be re¬ 
membered, wo last left crouching down in the shadow of 
a doorway. 

She could hear at no great distance the much-dreaded 
voice of Wild junior. 

He was in search of her—had, perhaps, some knowledge 
of k»r whereabouts. 

She was almost ready to faint with apprehension at the 
bare thought that he might discover her present hiding- 
place. 

This alarm so gained upon her that, bhe felt she could 
not bear to remain any longer in that position. 

She clasped her hands tightly over her temples, aud 
tried to decide what was the best thing to be done. 

llow could sho escape ? 

Her limbs trembled so excessively and her heart beat so 
feebly that she felt it would be vain and foolish to attempt 
to dart into the street and run away. 

Witli some difficult}- she raised herself from her crouch¬ 
ing position, and in doiug so her hand encountered a small 
object. 

It was cold. 

It was a kind of projection from the door-post, and for 
a moment, in the agitated condition of her mind, sho could 
not make out what it was. 

It was the round knob or handle of a bell. 

No sooner did she make this discovery than the thought 
entered hermind that the people within'the house, although 
total strangers to her, might be willing to afford her shelter 
and protection for a few minutes—until, indeed, her perse¬ 
cutor had left tho neighbourhood. 

She imagined no one could possibly refuse such a simple 
act of kindness. 

Urged on, too, by the approach of her foes, she rung 
the bell. 

The door was opened promptly. 

Without uttering a word, Edgworth Bess sprang across 
the threshold. 

She found herself in a narrow passage, which was feebly 
illuminated by an oil lamp. 

“Did you want to see missus, ma’am?” said the girl 
who had opened the door. 
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“ Ics* - yes !" answered Edgworth Bess, faintly, and 
scarcely knowing what she said, for the whole of her 
faculties, mental and physical, were occupied in listening 
to what was going on in the street. 

But the closely-fitting front door shut out all slight 
noises. 

Tho servant-girl opened another door, and said : 

“ Plea.se, missus, yon’re wanted.” 

In another moment, a decidedly elderly female, with a 
iar from amiahle-looking countenance, made her appear¬ 
ance in the passage. 

“Do you want me?” she said. “Pray what’s your 
business ?” 

“ I—l wish to know,” said Edgworth Bess stammer¬ 
ingly. 

“ Oh ! yes, come about that card in tho window I sup¬ 
pose,” said the elderly female, jumping to a very erroneous 
conclusion. “I have apartments vacant if you would 
like to take them.” 

“Yes—yes—at least—that is-” 

“ Of course you would like to see them,” said tho land¬ 
lady. “ Here, Mary, bring a light.” 

“ No—no,” said Edgworth Bess. “ I am so fatigued—so 
exhausted—so much agitated, that I scarcely know what I 
am saying. Let me sit down for a few minutes, and then 
I shall recover myself. I feel as if—as if——” 

“ What ?” 

“ As if I should faint.” 

“ Come in here | this is"a quiet room ; you can sit in it 
by yourself for a few momuuts, and theu we will talk 
about the apartments.” 

“ Very well.” 

“ Can I do anything for yon ?” 

“No—no, I am much obliged to you—no one can tell 
how much. Let me bo for a few minutes, and theu I shall 
be able to explain all.” 

jlang—bang—bang! came three heavy blows upon the 
front door of the house. 

The elderly female started violently, and Edgworth 
Bess uttered a short, sharp cry. 

“ Some one else has seen the card, I shouldn’t wonder. 
Excuse me a moment,” she said, “ I will go and sec.” 

So saying, she abruptly left the room, closing the door 
behind her. 

Edgworth Bess sank down upon a sofa totally incapable 
of making the slightest movement. 

But although her physical faculties were thus bound up, 
she was able to bear distinctly, and so understood every 
word that was said, as well as to be fully aware of all that 
was going on about her. 

She heard the door open, and then a voice, which jarred 
terribly on her nerves, said : 

“ I want to see your mistress, girl—now. at once !” 

“ Step this way, gentlemen—pray step this way,” said 
the elderly female. 

She ushered George Wild and Nicholson into another 
room. 

She closed the door, and Edgworth Bess was unable to 
overhear another syllable. 

But still her state of semi-unconsciousness continued. 

It is scarcely to be expected that George Wild could be 
aware of the presence of Edgworth Bess in the house at 
that particular time—in fact, his errand had nothing to do 
with her; what he wanted was explained almost in the 
first words ho uttered. 

“ I see,” he said, gruffly, “ that you have a card in the 
window.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ I want to know whether you can find accommodation 
{or us ?—two bedrooms and one sitting room ?" 

“Dear mo, gentlemen, if you'd only come a moment 
sooner—only a moment sooner.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“If you had, then I could have suited you better than 
anyone else in London. As it is-” 

“ What ?” 

“ Well, I scarcely know liow to tell you—indeed, I don’t 
know whether the rooms is took or not took.” 

“ What are you talking about?” said Wild. “Answer 
me my question plainly!” 

“Well sir, so I will. I have some excellent apartments— 
two bedrooms and one sitting-room ; this is the sitting- 
room, but——” 

“ Never mind your buts—go on!” 


“ Well, sir, I may as well explanate everything.” 

“ I don’t want to listen to your explanations!” said 
George, gruffly. “ I want to know whether you have the 
rooms to let or not; if you have, name your own price, 
and it will be paid.” 

“Name my own price !” said the lodging-house keeper. 
“ Ah, sir, 1 knew you were a gentleman at- the very first 
glance, and that's why I was anxious to have you for a 
tenant. Now, if yon would only listen to what I have to 
say. it would only take me a moment.” 

“ Well, well—say on. AVhat is it?” 

“ Hardly a moment before you knocked, a girl came 
in.” 

“ What girl ?” 

“I don’t know, sir—quite a stranger to me, but she 
was in a perfect ilusteration—yes, sir, in a perfect flustera¬ 
tion. I make out that she wants the apartments, though 
she hasn’t said as much. She was so agitated and so ter¬ 
rified that she could not speak at all, and sho is sitting 
down now to recover herself.” 

Hearing these words, Wild junior started, and gave 
vent to an expression of astonishment. 

“Dob'cribo her,” he said, quickly. “What sort of a 
looking girl was she?” 

The landlady, as well as she was able, gave him a de¬ 
scription of the appearance of Edgworth Bess. 

“ D—n me!” he ejaculated, to her great amazement— 
“d—n mo! found at last—found at last! Gome on, 
Nicholson, my boy! Now, you old Jezebel, show us the 
room where yon say this girl is!” 

“Old what?” cried the lodging-housekeeper, with a 
scream—“ old what ?” 

“Devil!” said Wild junior. “Where’s tho room, I 
say ? If you don’t tell me-” 

He did not trouble himself to complete liis sentence, 
but significantly drew forth a pistol, and cocked it. 

“ Oli, sir!—oh, oh !—oh, don’t! I beg—pray don’t! 
Put that horrid thing away—the bare sight of it frightens 
me to death !” 

“ Then will you show me the room ?” 

“ Oh yos, good sir—yes—decidedly yes I That’s it— 
the one facing you on the other side of tho passage.” 

With a kind of howl, such as Jonathan Wild himself 
used to utter, George sprang into the passage. 

He placed his hand upon the knob of the door oppo¬ 
site. 

He turned it. 

But tho door would not yield. 

It was fast. 

Some horrible curses then immediately fell from his 
lips. 

Retreating a step or two, lie lifted up his foot, and 
kicked the door with terrific violence. 

The lock or bolt by which it was secured was of a 
flimsy description, and gave way at once. 

He dashed into the room. 

“A light—a light!” he cried—“bring a light!” 

Nicholson seized the oil lamp burning in the hall, ana 
hurried towards him. 

He held it high above his head in the air, and by the 
aid of its sickly beams they glanced rapidly round the 
apartment. 

It was vacant. 

“Curse her!” ejaculated George. “Hie old jade has 
deceived us ! So she is not here!” 

“ Look here !” exclaimed Nicholson. “ This seems to 
give colour to her statements. Wo are just one moment 
too late I” 

lie hurried across the room to the window while he 
spoke. 

It was open. 

A rush of cold air came in. 

“Escaped!” said George. “D—n me, the old sho cat 
was right! Como on—she must be close at hand! 
Quick—we shall have her yet!” 

So saying, George Wild sprang through tho window 
into the street. 

The lodging-house keeper had been struck dumb with 
amazement, and at first could not do anything to hinder 
the proceedings of her strange visitors. 

Just as Nicholson was about to follow his employer, 
however, she recovered. 

“ Murder!” she shrieked—“ murder!—thieves !—fire ! 
Oh, stop them ! Murder—murder !” 
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[ EDGWOIITH BESS MEETS WITH AN OLD F1UEND AT AN OFI/IITUN'E MOMENT. | 


She seized hold of Nicholson while she spoke. 

“ Let go, will you ?” he said, savagely. “ Let go, and 
fiop your squalling ! Oh, you won’t! Than take that!” 
_ With these words, he flung the heavy iron lamp full in 
her face. 

Tho lodging-house keeper uttered a loud scream. 

She relaxed her hold upon Nicholson, and fell back with 
a crash on the floor of the apartment. 

Laughing loudly at this little practical joke -for so he 
considered it—Nieholsou leaped through the window and 
•ran after George Wihi, whose form ho could just distin¬ 
guish in the distance. 

Although they looked closely and carefully everywhere 
around them, they failed to catch sight of Edgworth Bess. 

She had disappeared as completely as if she had sunk 
into the earth, leaving no trace behind. 

Still the mere knowledge that she had been so lately in 
Ihe vicinity was quite enough for George Wild. 

No. 132. —Blueskix. 


Ho felt sure that if he persevered that his search would 
in the end be rewarded.- 

Therefore ho burned up and down the streots in every 
direction, looking eagerly on all sides of him, but without 
result. 

He cursed, aud gnashed his t.-eth together in his disap¬ 
pointment, when, after upwards of an hour’s fruitless 
search, he was compelled to pause by sheer exhaustion. 

He was forced to come to tho conclusion that she had 
again taken refuge in some house, ami if such were tho 
case he might search in vain for her. 

Finally, he resolved to do the only thing that lay in his 
power, aud that was to keep a close watch all round 
about the neighbourhood of the house from which she 
had escapod. 

'i he suddenness of her disappearance convinced Lint 
that sho could not have gone tar. 
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[ CnAT'TER DOVI. 

1 EDGWORTH BESS ELUDES WILD JUNIOR, AND FORTU¬ 
NATELY MEETS WITH AN OLD FRIEND. 

Leaving Wild junior and Nicholson to keep their dreary 
watch, we will make an account of the proceedings of 
Edgworth Bess. 

The state of half-insensibility into which the proximity 
of George Wild had thrown her, passed away as soon as 
she ceased to Lear the detestable accents of fiis voice. 

She heard the door closed, and at the self-same instant 
she rose to her feet. 

That Wild junior had come to make some inquiries 
respecting her she did not doubt. 

That the lodging-house keeper would answer him 
truthfully was tolerably certain. 

It was, therefore, high time to be off. 

Her first act was to hasten across the room to the door 
and secure it. 

I Then advancing to the window, she threw open the 
casement and sprang out into the street. 

With the speed of a hunted hare she dashed along, 
, taking no heed of her steps, and paying no attention to 
I the streets through which she passed. 

Suddenly, however, an ejaculation fell upon her 
ear. 

Alarmed and excited as sho was, yet she was conscious 
there was something familiar in the sound. 

The voice was one that she had often heard before. 

But yet she could not tell to whom it belonged. 

Having such a few friends as she had, it was not likely 
sho would he in doubt regarding the voice of any one 
of them, and therefore she was forced to the conclusion 
that it must be one of her foes. 

.With a slight scream of despair, she hurried onwards 
with redoubled speed. 

To her intense agony and fright, however, she felt her¬ 
self seized by some one. 

Then it seemed to her as though all the earth was 
slipping away from under her feet. 

She was about to faint, and nothing saved her from 
unconsciousness save the words that fell upon her ears. 

“Thank Heaven!” said a voice—“I have found you at 
last! Look up, and don’t feel alarmed 1 Your troubles 
are over now—all will be well!” 

Edgworth Bess did look up. 

Suspended from a rope that stretched from one side of 
the street to the other was a miserable oil-lamp. 

By the dim, uncertain light that shone through the 
thick and dirty glass she perceived standing near her and 
holding her by the hands, the figure of a mau. 

He seemed past the middle age, and his body was bent 
in an awkward manner. 

His countenance, although not by any means an agree¬ 
able one, was lighted up by a smile. 

Thcro was an expression in his eyes, too, which showed 
that his pleasure at this meeting was unfeigned. 

For a moment Edgworth Bess taxed her memory in 
vain to know who this could be. 

Then, all at once, recollection dawned upon her. 

Ho was Steggs. 

It is not to be wondered at that sho did not recognise him 
at the first, for, as the reader will remember, he (Steggs) 
had received many severe injuries since sho had seen him 
last. 

The fearful fire in Wild’s house had disfigured and 
scarred his features to such a degree that his whole face 
i was materially changed. 

Its effects were also visible in his body, which was 
wasted away. 

“No one knows how long I have been searching for 
you!” he said. “But no matter! 1 have found yuu at 
last, and not loo late. Do not tremble so! Believe me, 
there is no cause for alarm. You know me, do you not?” 
“Yes,” murmured Edgworth Bess, faintly. 

“I am Steggs—you remember Steggs? I proved my¬ 
self your friend on more than one occasion, and for a long 
time my sole business has been to search for you. At last 
I have succeeded, and I am content.” 

“ I need a friend,” said Edgworth Bess, returning the 
friendly pressure of his hands, “ perhaps more so now than 
aver.” 

11 Then be content—you have found one ! Things have 


changed greatly with me. I have now the power to do 
much.” 

“ Then save me—save me! Take me far away from 
this locality!” 

“ What is your fear ?” 

“ George Wild. You know him—Jonathan’s son ?" 

“Never fear," said Steggs—“he shall not harm you!” 

But he is a violent, desperate man, and I dread him 
even more than Jonathan himself. I have had the nar¬ 
rowest escape from him that I possibly could have.” 

Steggs saw how great a state of agitation she was in, 
and hastened to relieve it. 

lie did the best thing he possibly could to effect his 
purpose, for he hurried her away from the spot whore this 
brief conference had taken place. 

“ Where are you taking me ?” she cried at length, when 
she found herself nearing an aristocratic quarter—“to 
what place are you taking me ?” 

“ 1 will explain to you as we go along. I have much to 
say, for you must be in ignorance ot many things that 
have occurred, and which have produced a startling effoet 
upon your fortunes.” 

“ I know nothing scarcely aftor my escape, when Jack 
was shot just as he was entering the boat.” 

“ Well, then, in the first place, your uncle, Abel Don- 
mull, your persecutor, and the originator oi all your mis¬ 
fortunes, is dead.” | 

“Dead?” 

“Yes. There is no conclusive evidence to prove that 
he fell by tlio hands of Jonathan Wild. His skeleton was 
discovered in one of the cells beneath the thief-taker’s 
house—I say the skeleton, for the rata had devoured 
everything except the bones.” 

Edgworth Bess shuddered. 

“ And Jonathan Wild—ivhere is he ?” 

“ That I know not, though now I have discovered you 
I shall try hard to find him. Ilis house was burnt down 
on the night when you escaped. I was there lying almost 
helpless in consequence of my wound, and was awoke by 
the suffocating smoke. By good fortune, the papers prov¬ 
ing who you. are, and placing your identity beyond all 
doubt and question fell into my bauds. George Wild had 
them, though where ho obtained them from I cannot tell. 

I watched him conceal them beneath a plank in the floor¬ 
ing of his chamber. I took them from there and concealed 
them agaiu. On the night of the fire I managed to escape 
with my 'life, and 60 save the papers from destruc¬ 
tion.” 

“ Then I do, indeed, owe you much,” said Edgworth 
Bess; “ you have proved yourself a friend indeed ; but I 
promise you shall not go unrewarded for your trouble. 
But the papers—where are they now ?” 

“I placed them in the hands of the Secretary of State. 

I crawled to his house as well as my injuries would per¬ 
mit me, and placed the packet in his hands. That caused 
a warrant to be issued for Jonathan Wild’s arrest. He 
was tried and condemned to death, "but through the con¬ 
nivance of the Governor of Newgate he escaped.” 

“ Then the Secretary of Stato has seen those documents. 
Does he acknowledge me ?” 

“Ho does, and has offered a reward for anyone who 
will give tidings of your whereabouts. The matter 
has been placed in the hands of the Lord Chancellor, and 
all that is required is your presence.” 

“ .And you will take me to him ?” 

“ Yes, I am doing so now.” 

“ And you are sure that I shall have but little trouble 
in making my claim good ?” 

“ Not the least trouble in the world.” 

“And I shall be rich and powerful ?” 

“Yes, very powerful. You will bo in a position to pre¬ 
serve and protect those who have so long been your 
friends.” 

Edgworth Bess clasped her hands together with delight. 

“That is what I desire,” she said—“that is all I have 
been wishing for. Cau it be possible that it has come to 
pass at last ?” 

“It has—it has, indeed !” 

“ And Jack and Blueskin—can you tell me what has be¬ 
come of them ?” 

“ I cannot. A long—a very long time has elapsed since I 
saw them.” 

Edgworth Bess paused, and remained for several mo¬ 
ments in deep thought. 
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M How shall I obtain intelligence of their whereabouts ?" 
she asked, at length. 

“I will see to that," said St eggs. “Now I have found 
you, I shall be able to turn my attention to your two 
friends, and to my bitter foe, Jonathan Wild. It will be a 
glad moment when I can assure them of your safety.” 

“And to what place are you now taking me ?" 

“ To the residence of the Lord Chancellor.” 

“ And shall I remain there ?” 

“ That will depend entirely upon yourself. You must 
understand that you are now what is called a waru in 
chancery, and will continue to bo so until you reach your 
majority, then you will be placed in full and entire pos¬ 
session of all your wealth and estates.” 

The prospect was a pleasing one to Edgworth Bess, and 
she remained for some time longer plunged in a delicious 
revery. 

She was building up castles in the air, all of them alas ! 
to be soon demolished. 

She imagined that not only were her own troubles over, 
but those of her two friends as well. 

At length Steggs paused before the entrance to a plain 
but substantial-looking mansion. 

“ This is the place," he said—“ this is the residence of 
the Lord Chancellor.” 

Edg worth Bess looked up, half in doubt and half in 
fear. 

“I have only one caution to give you,” he said, “and 
that is—say no more about your two friends than you 
are absolutely compelled; in fact, leave all to me, and 
wait until I can bring you tidings respecting them.” 

“I promise readily and gladly to all. I will obey you 
in all things, and follow your slightest wish.” . 

“ In that case, then, you will do well.” 

“But may I rely upon your exertions ?” 

“You may—you may indeed ! I will serve you faith¬ 
fully until my death!” 

“ Thanks—thanks!” 

“ As soon as I have seen you safely in the charge of 
the Lord Chancellor, I will leave yon and begin my 
search after Blueskin. Doubtless I shall find him, or 
hear some intelligence. As soon as I do, rely upon it I 
will make you acquainted with it.” 

“ Let me see you again before you start out upon this 
enterprise,” said Edgwortb Bess; “ I may have some sug¬ 
gestions to make to you ; but new my brain is in such a 
whirl and I am so excited that I can scarcely remember 
anything.” 

“ I will do so—I will see you early in the morning. 
And now 1 believe our arrangements are complete.” 

“ Yes—yes!” 

“Then, above all things, remember the caul ion I have 
given you. You must not forget the danger in which 
they stand, and you must be aware of the great necessity 
there is for the greatest discretion on your part.” 

“ Do not fear—do not fear! I will not forget any of 
your injunctions.” 

“ Then, as all is so far arranged, follow me 

The strange-looking pair had paused a few moments 
during this brief colloquy, but now thoy set forward 
again. 

Steggs had taken hold of Edgworth Bess by the hand, 
and he led her towards the entrance of the mansion. 

The poor girl’s heart fluttered strangely as she 
ascended the steps before the door. 

Her companion noticed it, and he eutn ated her to be 
calm, and assured her there was no need for apprehen¬ 
sion. 

Steggs then knocked loudly and importantly at the 
door. 

It was flung open at once. 

He was known to the footman who answered liis 
summons, and Steggs was permitted to lead Edgwortli 
Bess in unquestioned. 

“ Tell his lordship I am here,” said Steggs, “ and that 
1 wish to see him upon a most important business. Tell 
• him. too, that I have a young girl with mo.” 

The footman stalked away, anti presently returned. 

The agitation of Edgworth Bess had by no means 
abated, and when the footman conducted them along the 
hall, and paused before a massive door, her heart beat with 
so much rapidity that she was almost deprived of breath. 

A faint voice cried “ (Jomo in!” as soon as the footman 
knocked. 


The door was flung open, and the next moment Edg¬ 
worth Bess discovered that she had crossed the threshold. 

CHAPTER DCVII. 

JONATHAN WILD AND MI!. NOAKK9 RESOLVE TO PUT UP 
FOR A SHORT TIME AT THE LONELY INN. 

The remembrance of the prognostications uttered by the 
old hag made a deeper impression upon Jonathan Wild 
thati ho would have cared to confess oven to himself. 

He shuddered at the bare thought, and several moments 
elapsed before he could recover his composure. 

“We must not talk about capture,” be said, huskily, to 
his companion; “ that must never be.” 

“We are in continual danger of it,” returned Mr. 
Noakes. 

“Not so," returned Jonathan, grimly; “I have deter¬ 
mined, at any rate, to avoid that.” 

“Avoid capture?” 

“ Yes.” 

“By what means?” 

“ By death! I would rather die ten thousand times 
than submit myself to any of the police officers. It 
would be easier to do so than to witness their exultation.” 

“ But are you in earnest in what you said a short time 
since ?” 

“ What was that ?” 

“ About leaving England." 

“ Certainly I am. Did I not tell you I was thoroughly 
sick of this life ?” 

“You did.” 

“ Come, Noakes, we may as well understand each other 
upon this point as not.” 

“ What do you mean, Mr. Wild 

“Are we both agreed to leave these shores ?” 

“I can answer for myself. I have earnestly desired it 
for a long time.” 

“ I know you have. But bear in mind that we cannot 
go as we are.” 

“ You said so,” replied Noakes, gloomily. 

“ It is the truth.” 

“ Well, have it so. What then ?” 

“ Simply this. Are you willing to aid me, to back me 
up in every plan that seems likely to secure our object ?” 

“ You mean in obtaining money ?” 

“ Of course I do, and I want to know whether you are 
willing to do your share?” 

“ I am—I am.” 

“That is well.” 

“ But I am not half so hold and daring as you are, Mr. 
Wild, and therefore shall he able to do little.” 

“ Do all you can, and don’t croak about danger aiid the 
like. I shall be satisfied then.” 

“ And you will commence endeavouring to_ obtain this 
money soon ?” 

“ At once.” 

“ To-night ?" 

“ Yes, to-night.” 

“And in doing so you will run no unnecessary risk?” 

“ Of course I shall not. Although 1 am determined 
never to allow my foes to take me prisoner, I am not 
anxious to quit this life.” 

“ But you are so rash.” 

“ You think so because you have not a bold spirit.” 

“And which direction shall you take ?" 

“ We will make towards the Essex shore; we shall 
stand a better chance of embarking from that point than, 
perhaps, any other.” 

“I should think so too.” 

“ On our way,” continued Jonathan. “ we will devise 
the best means we can for obtaining the money we re¬ 
quire. If possible, we will take it at one bold stroke, the 
danger will thus be diminished.” 

This being agreed upon, the two villains took their 
course across the country in the direction of the place 
that had been mentioned. 

Noakes did not know it, but in doing this Jonathan 
Wild kept much closer to London than he was aware of, 
or than he would have considered safe or prudent. 

Little moro was said, certainly nothing of any great 
importance. Their conversation turned upon the solo 
subject of their escape. ... , 4 

Mr. Noakes was exceedingly debghted to think ho 
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Lad at last persuaded Jonathan Wild into adopting this 
course. 

He was quite another being. 

He believed safety was in sight, and that he should 
soon be out of danger. 

Whetli# he was correct or not in those anticipations 
time will quickly show. 

The country'through which they passed was very 
th ly inl-letcd. 
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He was entirely worn out by fatigue, and, moreover, ho 
was half famished with hunger. 

But a few minutes more brought them to the inn. 

They pulled up in front of the building. 

No notice was taken of their arrival, and Jonathan haa 
to bawl loudly before anyone appeared. 

At l(Mgth the figure of a man emerged from the inn. 

“What did you please to want, gentlemen?” he 
asked. 

■' y here for n short time.” returned Wild, gruffly; 
you an li.■ >1 accommodation for us and our 


Nor iu the rear fpbrj lucre iny .udicimons or puiauit, 

' so that, taking it altogether, Wild and Nuakes were, much 
more comfurtable thau they had been for a length of 
time. 

At last, about au hour before midnight, Jonathan espied 
before him in the distance the swinging sign of a roadside 
inn. 

In the darkness he could not tell whether there was 
any village iu the vicinity, or whether it was only a 
kind of halting-place or half-way house between two 
towns. 

From the appearance of the country through which ho 
had lately passed, Jonathan judged the latter to be the 
more likely supposition. 

“ Do you see that inn ?” he asked, raising his arm and 
poiuting towards it. 

“I do. What of it?” 

“ Wo will stay there for awhile.” 

“Stay there?” 

“Yes. Why do you ask the questiou in such a tone of 
alarm ?” 

“ The risk, Mr. Wild.” 

“Bah! you have begun again. You will try my 
patience. Let me. ask you what danger there could be in 
staying awhile at a public-house iu such an out-of-the- 
way place as this ?” 

To this questiou Mr. Noakes could give no direct 
\ answer, and therefore he remained silent. 

■j “We will not stay long,” added Jonathan, “and I 
I would not think of halting at all if I did not believe that 
I it was perfectly safe to do so. Here, however, the chances 
are a thousand to one against their having heard anything 
of us. I do not fear for a moment that we shall be recog¬ 
nised.” 

“ But what is your object in stopping ?” 

“ Firstly, because of our horses.” 

“ They have had rest.” 

“ I know that; but who can tell how soon the time may 
come when it will be necessary for us to put them to their 
speed ? If they flag, we are lost.” 

“ I know all about that, but-” 

“ Well, then, horses will not travel far or well without 
good, sound corn. Of this, as you know very well, they 
have had little for some time, and that is one of my 
motives for staying here, because 1 think they can have it 
with safety to ourselves.” 

“ And have you another reason ?” 

^ Yes.” 

“ What is it?” 

“To supply a want of my own.” 

“What want?” 

“Brandy. 1 must have brandy, Noakes; tome it is 
the essence of life. I have gone long without it, but I 
can go uo longer. I must have brandy, Noakes— 
brandy 

“ It is long since either of us had that, or a good meal 
either.” 

“And so you are willing to stay now ?” 

“Quito willing, for, upon consideration, the danger 
does not seem to be so great as 1 imagined.” 

“Of course it is not. Be autious in your behaviour, 
and leave the rest to me. I will safely get you out of all 
difficulty, never fear.” 

Noakes had great faith iu Jonathan’s powers, and 
placed great reliance on them—and with good reason, for 
had he not on many occasions extricated him from posi¬ 
tions of extreme peril ?” 

Every time they had come off unscathed, if ws may ex¬ 
cept the slight wounds both had received. 

In good truth, iu spite of his fears, Noakes was glad 
enough of the chance of sitting down for awhile and rest¬ 
ing himself. 



“There’s every accommodation,” was tho reply—“the 
best accommodation both for mau and Least.” 

“ Very good, then, take charge of our horses. Where 
is the landlord ?” 

“ I am the landlord.” 

“ And are you ostler too ?” 

“No, but 1 have got the laziest, most good-for-nothing 
fellow for one that ever lived. Dan—Dan !” he bellowed ; 
“ come here, and be d—d to you!” 

Apparently this was a powerful invocation, for a strange- 
looking being — half-man, half-boy—came shuffling to¬ 
wards them. 

“Where the devil have you been skulking to?” roared 
the landlord. 

“ I was a cornin’, sir.” 

“ Coining be d—d ! I tell you what it is, Dan.” 

“What, master?” 

“If you don’t alter, you must leave.” 

“ All right, master. I f/itvs you notice—there !” 

“ You shall leave this day week, d—n you!” returned 
tho landlord. 

“ All right, master—don’t put yourself out about it! 
Take it easy like I do !” 

“ You be d—d!” 

“ Yes, master.” 

Detween them they held the two horses, and Jonathan 
Wild and Mr. Noakes alighted. 

“ Look after the horses, Dan,” cried the former. “Givo 
them plenty to eat, and trust to me.” 

“ All right, sir.” 

The ostler led the jaded horses towards the stables, and 
Wild and Noakes followed the landlord to the inn. 

“ I have every accommodation,” said the latter. “ Would 
vou like a private room ?” 

* “Yes.” 

“ Then I am very sorry, gentlemen, but I really haven’t 
one at present.” 

“ Then what the devil did you ask for?” growled Wild, 
kicking open a door aud striding into a room. 

This appeared to be a tap-room or kitchen where people 
sat down together in a free-and-easy way to partake of 
what refreshment they thought proper. 

Several persons were present, seated at the various tables, 
when Wild entered so unceremoniously, and they all 
looked up at him in curiosity and surprise. 

Jonathan’s keen eye rested for a brief space of time 
upon the countenances of all present. 

Then he drew in his breath with a feeling of relief. 

They were all evidently farm labourers, or people em¬ 
ployed' in agricultural pursuits. 

Doubtless they lived somewhere near at hand, and pro- 
bahlv had never made a longer journey than ten miles in 
the whole course of their lives. 

In this case, when communication between distant and 
out-of-the-way places was so very imperfect, it was 
scarcely likely they would be able to recognise the fugi¬ 
tives. 

There were no newspapers then penetrating to remote 
country places ; and the only means they had of obtain¬ 
ing news, was by asking questions of those travellers who 
happened to go there, and who had journeyed from some 
distant town. 

Such a state of things can scarcely be realised by people 
living at the present day. 

But such was tho case then, and continued to be for 
many a loug year afterwards. 

It is to this fact, and this alone, that Jonathan owed 
his repeated escapes. 

Now everyone in the land would be on the look-out. 

Accurate 'descriptions would be sent everywhere, aud 
the latest intelligence quickly and easily transmitted. 

I The only inland towns where the inhabitants were kept 
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posted up iu the events of the day were those at which 
mail coaches stopped to change horses or for other pur¬ 
poses. 


CHAPTER DCVIII. 

JONATHAN WILD ALARMS THE LANDLORD OF T1IH ROAD¬ 
SIDE INN, AND OVERHEARS A SINGULAR STORY IN THE 

TAR-ROOM. 

Knowing all this. Jonathan Wild decided upon his course 
of action immedi-itolfi 

Assuming a swaggering gait and a bullying manner, 
he strode across the room, and seated himself in the place 
nearest to the tire. 

Endeavouring to imitate his boldness of demeanour, 
Mr. Noakes followed in his steps, and seated himself by 
his side. 

Then the landlord stood in a respectful attitude, waiting 
for orders. 

“ Brandy!” roared Wild, in a voice that made the room 
ring again—“ brandy!” 

“ Hot or cold water, sir ?” 

“ D—n your water—I want none of it! There’s enough 
in it already ! Bring me half a pint in a jug!’’ 

Probably this was the first time the landlord had re¬ 
ceived any such order, and for a moment all ho could do 
was to stare with astonishment in the face of his cus¬ 
tomer. 

“ A half a pint ?” he said. 

“ Yes, and be quick with it!” 

“ And what will you take, sir ?” inquired the landlord 
of Mr. Noakes. 

“ The same as me," returned Wild, answering for him. 
“ And now make haste !” 

As he spoke, ho picked up the huge poker, and this 
action so terrified tho landlord that he bolted out of the 
tap-room into the passage at once. 

Jonathan, however, Cad no hostile intentions towards 
him. 

He thrust the poker between the bars into the hottest 
part of the fire, and there allowed it to remain. 

Some kind of conversation had been going on when the 
two new-comers entered, hut all lapsed into perfect 
silence. 

They had enough to do to look at and observe the 
motions of the new-comers. 

The landlord was some time before bo returned, and 
Jonathan Wild kept muttering impatiently to himself and 
vigorously stirring the fire. 

The fact was, tho landlord of tho village inn was so 
completely taken aback by the manner in which he had 
been spoken to and tho orders he had received, that, as 
60 uu as ho got into the bar, he plumped down on a chair 
and remained still for at least a minute. 

Then, with many shakes of the head, lie took down two 
jugs off a shelf, and poured into each of them half a pint 
of brandy. 

Having done this, he carried them back into the tap- 
room, and not without some degree of apprehension. 

Truly, Wild’s appearance and manner were enough to 
tWm anyone. 

The. landlord was unquestionably the greatest bully 
there was for ten miles round, and Ce was always hector¬ 
ing to those who would submit to it. 

But Jonathan Wild overawed him, and lie was inclined 
to he quite humble, and civil, and respectful. 

He bowed humbly as soon as ever lio reached the 
threshold of the tap-room. 

“So you’ve come at last, have you?” exclaimed Wild, 
with an oath. “ I>—n me if I didn’t begin to think you 
were never coming at all!” 

He accompanied these words by drawing the poker 
from the fire and flourishing it round his head. 

By this time it was red hot. 

The landlord’s terror increased, and even Noakes was 
slightly alarmed. 

The landlord believed he had got a madman to deal 
with, and so, putting the two jugs down on the flour, he 
hastily disappeared. 

“ Fetch them here,” said Wild to Noakes. “What a 
fool the man is, to he sure !” 

Noakes obeyed immediately. 

Jonathan, as soon as he obtained his jug, thrust the 
red-hot poker into it, and stirred the brandy vigorously 
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round and round, to the intense astonishment of the other 
persons who wero assembled. 

Then, flinging tho heavy piece of iron down into the 
fender and causing a prodigious clatter, he placed the jug 
to his lips, and drank off half its contents at a draught. 

“Ugh!” he said, with a shudder. “That landlord de¬ 
serves to be roasted alive and to bo basted with his own 
gravy for watering his brandy to such a degree!” 

Noakes did not try tho red-hot poker, but contented 
himself with sipping his fiery beverage in silence. 

Then Wild called for a pipe and tobacco, and, having 
obtained these articles, he leaned back in his seat, and 
closed his eyes. 

Mr. Noakes drank deeply of the brandy, and its fumes 
mounted quickly to his brain, so that in a short time he 
was glad enough to follow his companion’s example and 
to close his eyes too. 

After they had remained in this position for some time, 
maintaining a profound silence, the men’s tongues 
gradually loosened, and the conversation which the en¬ 
trance of Wild and Noakes had interrupted was resumed. 

Then some more came in, and seated themselves near 
the fire. 

“ It’s a ’nation cold night, and no mistake!” said one, 
rubbing his hands briskly together. “ I am almost friz.” 

“ Did you come by the old mill ?” asked another. 

“Yes.” 

“ Did you see anything ?” 

“No, I didn’t see nothing—did you ?” 

“ No, not myself, but I’ve heard that the ghost is to be 
seen there again.” 

“What ghost—what ghost?” inquired several. 

“Haven’t you heard?” 

“No. not till you spoke. What’s it all about?” 

“ Why. I’ve been told the ghost has been seen again at 
the haunted mill.” 

“ I don’t believe it.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t say that,” exclaimed a huge fellow, 
at least six feet in height—“ 1 wouldn’t say that.” 

“ Say what?” 

“ That I didn’t believe it. Ghosteses is ghosteses, aud 
I’m well aware of it.” 

“Well, Roger, did you ever see one ?” 

“ Yes, I did.” 

“ Where ?” 

“At Stubbs’s mill.” 

“ When—when ?” 

“ Oh, it’s a good many years ago now—five-and-twenty, 
I should think; but I recollect as well as if it happened 
yesterday.” 

“ What was it ’ike, Roger ?” asked several, in an eager 
whisper, 

“ Why, a great, tall figure, wrapped all in white, and with 
, a face as white as one of the squire’s sheets. I seed it, and 
it made my blood run cold for many a long day after¬ 
wards.” 

“And have you ever seen it since ?” 

“No, and don’t want to. For live-and-twenty years 
I’ve never been past Stubb’s mill after dark, and not a 
coach-aud-four aud a bagful of money should persuado 
me to do it.” 

“ How was it you happened to he by then ?” 

“ Why, I was young and foolish then, like a great many 
more I know, and didn’t believe anything. I had been 
sitting here rather late, but at last they turned me out, 
and 1 went home. You know my nearest way at that 
time was right past old Stubbs’s mill.” 

“ Along tho footpath across the meadows ?” 

“Yes; that cuts off a ’nation great corner in the road. 
I don’t much care about that footpath by daylight, but 
five-and-twenty years ago, or more, I didn’t care for it at 
dark.” 

“Well, go on, Roger. What about the gl ost ?” 

“ Ah ! you speak as if you don’t believe it; but wait 
till you have seen one—you will alter your tone then.” 

“ I daresay I shall; but go on—go on." 

“ Well, then, I tell you, 1 took the footpath across the 
meadows, being, as that was, the nearest way home, and 
just as I was getting over the stile by the mill, what 
should I 6ee but a tall white figure go gliding over the 
grass! I could not take my eyes off it, do what I would, 
and I couldn’t move off the stile. Away it went, just 
like a shadow, only white—sometimes fast and sometimes 
slow.” 
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“ And was it coming towards you, Roger ?” 

“ No, no, or I should not have lived to tell tko tale.” 

“ Which way was it going, then ?” 

“ Why, to the old mill—for it was an old mill five-and- 
twenty years ago. You know the flight of wooden steps 
leading up to the door in the mill side ?” 

“ Yes, yes; but they are half broken away now.” 

“ I know that. Well, she glided up these steps one by 
one, but without seeming to touch any of them.” 

♦‘She—she?” cried several. 

“ Yes—she.” 

“ How did you know it was a woman, then ?” 

“ Why, wasn’t it Toll Powell’s ghost ? Of course it 
was! Who elso’s ghost could it be ? 1 knew it, although 

she looked so tall and so white, and went up the steps so 
strangely.” 

“ And what did the ghost do then ?” 

“Why, she passed into the mill, and I saw her no 
more.” 

Eoger drew a long breath, and it was evident, although 
such a lung time had elapsed, the impression produced 
upon him had not worn off. 

“ Aud what did you do, Eoger ?” asked several. 

“ Why, 1 ran off homo as fast as I could, but not past 
the old mill. I was almost dead with fear, and I dropped 
down as soon as ever the cottage door was opened ; and 
never since that day, as I said before, have I been past 
the haunted mill at night.” 

“ They say this ghost has been seen again !" 

“Yes; several have seen it lately. Just the. same tall, 
white figure gliding over the fields and entering the 
mill.” 

“And who was Poll Powell?” asked another of the 
company. “Do you recollect her, Eoger?” 

“I should think I do. 1 am only just turned sixty, 
now; but yet I can remember her for fifty years. She 
was only' a little girl then, and one of the prettiest girls in 
the village—I thought her the prettiest! We grew up 
close together, for her father’s house was close to mine, 
and I often used to see her in the fields, and I made up 
my mind that when I was old enough I would have her 
for my wife 1 , although she was a good bit older than me— 
but I thought that wouldn’t matter.” 

No one would have expected that the rough-looking 
being who spoke these words could have displayed sc 
much emotion at the remembrance of the past; but his 
voice grew very husky, and a tear glistened in his eye. 

_ “There’s plenty in the village knows the tale,” he con¬ 
tinued. “ How I made love to her, and how sho listened 
to me sometimes, aud at others only laughed at me. But 
I made up mv mind sho should be my wife! 

“At that time the haunted mill, as we call it, was in 
full work, and it was kept by a millej named Stubbs, who 
had an only son, named Jasper. 

“ They earned it on between them, and were quite 
looked up to by the people in the village because they 
were so much better off than any of them. 

“Well, Poll used to take the wheat to the mill to be 
ground, and there Jasper saw her and fell in love with 
her. Ho was a dashing young chap, with a smooth aud 
oily tongue.—just one to steal a girl's heart and then throw 
it away afterwards. He looked with a favourable eye 
upon Polly Powell, and made love to her whenever she 
went to the mill. (Jursc him!—curse him!” 


CHAPTER DCIX. 

OLD ROGER TELLS THE STORY OF THE HAUNTED MILL. 

At;though he was leaning back with his eyes shut, and 
seemingly fast asleep, not a single word of this conver¬ 
sation escaped the ears of Jonathan Wild. 

At first he had only listened mechanically, but soon his 
feelings changed, aud he listened as eagerly :tt anyone 
there present. 

Whether this was in consequence of the interest 
ossessed by the story itself, or whether it suggested to 
is plotting brain the groundwork for a future plan of 
operations wo cannot at present tell. 

Let it be sufficient to say that ho listened with more 
than common interest to every syllable, ami was ready' to 
utter an ejaculation of impatience whenever Eoger paused 
In his narrative, or whenever anyone interrupted him* 


For Mr. Noakes, too, the story possessed a strange kind 
of fascination. 

Strangely enough, he became impressed with the 
notion that he either had been, or should be in some way, 
connected with it; bnt that was mere fancy. 

Old Eoger shook with passion as he cursed the young 
miller who had looked with loving eyes upon the girl ho 
intended to make his wife. 

After a little while, however, he recovered himself, 
and then he continued: 

“ It was not long,” he said, “ before I found out how the 
land lay. I guessed her secret, and quickly became con¬ 
vinced that my suspicions were well grounded. 

“Not only did the miller speak words of love to her, 
but the foolish girl listened to, and believed, what he said. 
Many and many times they met, but always in secret, for 
Stubbs was a purse-proud man, and would never have 
consented to a marriage between his son and one so poor 
as Polly Powell. I don’t bulievo the old man ever sus¬ 
pected what his son was after. Perhaps he did, for it 
came out afterwards that young Stubbs was paying his 
attentions to a young lady who lived in the next town. 

“ It was clear he wanted Poll for no good, aud so the 
event quickly proved. 

“ All noticed what a great change came over the poor 
girl, though none could guess the cause of it—not even 
myself—and sho refused to say a word to satisfy the 
curiosity of anyone. 

“But she grew paler and thinner day by day, aud was 
often found in out-of-the-way places, where sho fancied 
she would be unseen, weeping bitterly; but, as I have 
told you, she would not confide the cause of her grief to 
anyone. 

“She was very unkindly treated at home, for her 
parents were angry with her for remaining silent. It 
was to no purpose, however—they could not get a word 
from her. 

“And thus several months passed away. Ono night 
she went out, as she often did, and therefore nothing was 
thought of it. But the usual hour for retiring to rest 
came, and Poll did not return. They waited all night, 
and the next morning came without bringing her, and 
then her parents grew alarmed. 

“ The intelligence quickly spread, and people shook 
their heads wisely. 

“‘Ah!’ said one, ‘I don’t wonder that the poor girl 
should run away. She has every excuse, poor thing! 
The way yon treated her was shameful! Depend upon 
it, she has run away and gone to London !’ 

“That came to bo the general impression. No traces 
or tidings of her could be seen or heard. She had dis¬ 
appeared completely, and therefore people believed that 
she had left her homo in consequence of the unkind 
manner in which she had been treated. 

“ But, for one, I didn’t believe this. I had jealous eyes 
looking all around, and my belief was that young Stubbs 
had had something to do with her disappearance. But I 
didn’t dare to utter my suspicions aloud. I was com¬ 
pelled to keep them to myself, for I was poor and he was 
rich, and I was to a very great extent dependent upon 
him. I determined to keep a very close watch upon him, 
and I did so. I am bound to confess thai I never saw 
anything suspicious in his behaviour. 

“Well, time passed on, and by degrees Poll became 
forgotten. None of her relatives 'were rich enough to 
make a journey to London in order to ascertain whether 
she had really gone there, and so they were compelled to 
content themselves as best they might, and bear their loss 
in silence. But it was a hard and bitter thought to them 
that her absence was due to their harsh treatment. But 
by degrees the reproaches of the neighbours ceased, and, 
as 1 told you, Polly Powell was forgotten by almost all 
except her parents and myself. 

“ There were no signs of guilt about Jaspar; he looked 
just the same as ever, and but for my jealousy I should 
have considered my suspicions groundless. 

“ Then, at last, as I told you, when I stayed here so I 
late and went towards the cottage where I lived across 
the meadows, I was thinking about Polly all the while ; 
and as soon as I saw her hurrying across the meadow I 
knew her; had it been anyone else, I believe the fright 
would have killed me. I ought to have had the courage 
to have followed her into the mill, but I didn’t. 

“ In the morning I told my story, and the whole affair 
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soon got wind—and before mid-day it was on the 
tongue’s-end of everybody. 

“ It got round at length to Jasper’s ear.®, and when he 
heard it first, many people wero standing round. In¬ 
stantly he turned deathlj pale, and was covered with con¬ 
fusion. Ko staggered back, aud clutched a wooden beam 
that formed a support to the mill with nervous terror. 
Everyone noted it. and drew their own conclusions from it. 

“ To such a pass did these events come, and so much 
were they talked about, that nothing would appease the 
people but a thorough and searching investigation into the 
whole affair. 

“Jasper was so overeomo that he was laid upon a 
bed of sickness, from which he could not rise. 

“ One day—I remember it well—the constables were 
sent for, the squire, and other magistrates attended, and 
it was determined that the old mill should be searched, 
for rumour said that the remains of Polly Powell would be 
found there, and rumour for once spoke the truth. 

“ The mill was searched carefully in every part, until 
at length they came to the foundations. The under 
portion was filled up with rubbish, the accumulation of 
many years. This was all carefully turned over aud ex¬ 
amined. 

_ “ The result was, that the remains of the unfortunate 
girl were found there, and clasped convulsively in her 
arms was an infant. A further search disclosed an iron 
bar, that was used in the mill, and a clasp knife. All 
these articles were carefully removed. 

“ The commotion was intense. 

“ The bar of iron was recognised to be one that was used 
in the mill, and which had been missing since the night 
on which Polly Powell disappeared, The clasp knife, too, 
was well known to be Jasper’s, for his name was engraved 
upon it. 

“ The constables went in a body to tlio miller’s house. 
They forced the guilty wretch to rise, and overcome by 
guilt, he poured out a full confession of the details of his 
crime. He had engaged the poor girl’s affections, aud sho 
had placed reliance on his hollow promises. 

“ All wonder at Poll’s strange behaviour now ceased. 

“ Tho mill was their usual meeting-place. One night 
she came there, and Jasper, wearied and tired of her, 
treated her so harshly that her heart almost broke, and in 
the midst of her grief she gave birtli to the child that was 
pressed so tightlj to her breast. 

“ It was then the impulse came over him to rid himself 
of all the trouble by one blow, and therefore ho struck her 
a heavy blow with the iron bar. This he believed bad 
killed her. 

“ He went down into the foundation of the mill, and 
removed a quantity of rubbish there, then, opening a trap¬ 
door in the flooring, he ruthlessly cast the mother and her 
babe into the abyss. But a low, wailing cry ascended 
from the dreary depths below. One or both of his victims 
lived. 

“ The fury of a demon then possessed him. Drawing his 
knife, he leaped down through the trap-door and finished 
his barbarous work. 

“Upon this confession he was taken to prison and 
brought before the judge. He was found guilty, sentenced 
to death, hanged, and then his remains wero hung 
1 upon a gibbet, the remains of which can still be seen a 
I few yards from the mill. 

“ Old Stubbs was bowed down by grief, and soon ex¬ 
pired. The mill was deserted and allowed to fall to rack 
and ruin. No one could be found who was willing to be¬ 
come its tenant—no one would go near it if they could 
avoid it, and so from that day to this it has been called 
‘The Haunted Mill.’ 

“That’s the story, then,” added old Roger, after his 
auditors had all drawn a long breath at tho conclusion of 
his narrative—“ that’s all, and now let me ask you whether 
you would believe in ghosts if you had the experience I 
have bad ?” 

“ And—and,” said someone in a shaky voice, “is this 
ghost to be seen again—the ghost of Mary Powell ?” 

“ That I don’t know,” returned Roger. “ Surely now, 
her spirit ought to t>e at rest. No—no,” he added, with a 
shake of his head, “ it can’t be her. I would sooner think 
that some other barbarous crime has been committed near 
I the spot.” 

This was a suggestion that filled all their breasts with 
horror. 


“ Who has seen it ?” cried another—“ who has seen this 
ghost ?” 

“ I don’t know who lias seen it, but it’s talked of by 
many.” 

It was just at this juncture that the landlord entered the 
room. 

“ Come—come,” ho asked, “are you going to stay here 
all night ? If you are, you had better pay for your lodging; 
if not, be off, for I am going to close the shutters; I sha’n’t 
sit up any longer for anybody!” 

It was quite a regular thing for the landlord to turn his 
regular customers out in this manner when the hour grew 
late, so, without a murmur, they emptied the vessels before 
them, and one by ono took their departure. 

But although it would have been at least half a mile 
nearer for many of them to have taken the path across the 
meadows and gone past the old mill, not one of them at¬ 
tempted it. 

They even shrank back from tho little wooden stile on 
the roadside that led into the fields. 

Upon hearing the voice of tho landlord, both Wild and 
Noakes opened their eyes and again looked about them. 

“ Brandy,” said Wild, fiercely, as ho emptied his jug— 
“ more brandy! Be quick, and don’t put so much water in 
it as you did the last time!” 

He held out the jug to tho landlord as he spoke, who 
took it with a trembling hand, and then rushed precipitately 
from the room. 


CHAPTER DOX. 

JONATHAN WILD ANT) Jilt. NOAKES REPAIR TO THE HAUNTED 
5[ILL, AND ARE STARTLED IlY AN APPARITION. 

The landlord made good speed on this oceasion. 

“ There you are, sir,” he said, entering the room and 
placing the jug on the table. “ Would you like to stay 
here all night, gentlemen ; I have every accommodation?” 

“No,” said Wild, “we’ll be off. Tell the ostler to get 
the horses ready, and then let me know what the reckon¬ 
ing is.” 

Jonathan drank off his other half-pint of brandy, while 
Noakes was finishing his first. 

Strangely enough, however, the spirit did not produce 
an intoxicating effect upon either. 

It merely made them bolder and more courageous than 
they had been. 

“ Why not have stayed here all night ?” said Noakes, a? 
soon as the landlord had left the room, “ we appeal: to be 
perfectly safe.” 

“ No doubt we are,” said Wild ; “ but I have something 
else in my mind—it will not answer my purpose.” 

“ What do you intend to do ?” 

“ That you will quickly sec—never mind it at present.” 

The landlord again made his appearance, bowing at 
every step. 

“ How much is there to pay ?” said Jonathan, thrusting 
his hand into his poekot. 

“ Nine-and-sixpence, sir.” 

“Here’s half-a-guinea, and keep tho change, though 
you’re a d—d bad waiter!” 

“ Thank you. sir!” 

“ Are the horses ready ?” 

“Yes, Dan will have them round at tho front door by 
the time you can get there.” 

Wild and Noakes both rose, and made their way to tho 
front of the inn. 

Here they found the ostler waiting for them. 

The two villains quickly mounted, and Jonathan tossed 
the ostler half-a-erown. 

| There,” he said, “ take that, aud drink my health with 
it.” 

At tho same time he spurred his horse viciuusly, and 
tho creature tore along the road and was out of sight £ 
directly. j 

Mr. Noakes followed close behind. 

Jonathan galloped on for some distance, until, in fact, * 
he came to the summit of a hill, and here lie pulled up. 

Mr. Noakes quickly placed himself by his side. 

Then Jonathan took a long and careful survey of the 
country arouud him. 

A very spacious view could be obtained from that hill, 
j especially by daylight. 

Now, however, it was not possible to sue to any great 
distance. j 
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Wild looked up to the sky. 

It was covered with dark clouds, which were rushing 
violently along at a rapid rate. 

Suddeuly, through along, rugged rift, the moon peeped 
forth. 

As if by magic, all tho landscape was revealed, and 
Jonathan Wild availed himself to the utmost of this oppor¬ 
tunity to look about him. 

“ There it is!” he exclaimed, exultiugly—“there it is!” 

“What—what?” 

There—there ! Can you see it ?” 

“ The old mill ?” 

ii Yes.” 

“ Yes, I see it. What of it?” 

“ Keep your eyes fixed upon it then, and remember the 
direction as well as you can.” 

“ Surely you are not going towards it ?” 

“ Indeed! but I am though.” 

“ For what purpose ? ’ 

“ Can you not guess ?” 

“No.” 

“ You heard tho story that old man told ?” 

“ Of course I did. What’s that to do with us ?” 

“A great deal, as you will find. I am going there.” 

“ But to what end ?” 

“ Can it bo possible that you are 60 dull of apprehension 
as not to understand ?” 

“You don’t intend to take up your quarters there, 
surely ?” 

“ Indeed I do 1” 

“ Then I shall not accompany you.” 

“ Why not ?” f 

“ Because—because 1” 

“ Are you afraid of ghosts ?” 

“Well, no—not exactly that!” 

“Bah! don’t be a fool, Noakes! Look at things with 
an eye to our own advantage! As soou as that old man 
began his story I made up iny mind what to do.” 

“What was that?” 

“ To take up my quarters in tho mill. Can you not 
perceive the immeuse advantages wo should derive from 
it, and are we to be seared away by a mere shadow ?" 

“But what are these advantages ?” 

“I am going, first of all, to make an examiuatiou of the 
place. If I find it to be what I anticipate, we shall be able 
to conceal ourselves there as long as we think proper. 
There will be no fear of discovery, for the country downs 
about here will not have tho courage to approach the spot. 
Of necessity, we shall bo some time in collecting the 
amount we'require. The lower portion of that old mill 
will be just tho place to conceal it.” 

“ But—but-” 

“ I suppose you have some foolish objection to going 
there ?” 

“ I have!—I don’t own to being very courageous, aud 
if there’s ono thing that I am more afraid of than another 
it is ghosts!” 

“Bald” 

“ It’s all very well for you to affect to despise them, 
Jonathan Wild; some day or other you will probably 
think differently!” 

“ Noakes!” 

“What?” 

“Just listen to me once for all and all—for once! Are 
you listening?” 

“ I am.” 

“Well, then, I intend to stand no more of your foolery 
—not a bit of it, understand!” 

“What foolery ?” 

“ Make any more objections to this reasonable proposi¬ 
tion of mine, and I no longer consent to leave England. 
Now, then, you may take your choice—which will you 
do ?” 

“You are too hard upon me, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Not at all. You are a fool, and cannot see what is to 
your benefit. Now, theu, answer me quickly—will you 
come with me to the mill or not ?” 

.Reluctantly Mr. Noakes murmured an assent. 

“ Come, theu—no more hesitation. This way—follow 
me over yonder fence.” 

As he spoke, Wild pointed to some low palings dividing 
a field from the high-road. 

Over these the horses leaped easily, and then they made 
their way In almost a direct lino for their destination. 


During their journey, the moon once or twice peeped 
through small openings in the clouds, and enabled them 
to correct any error they might have made in their 
course. 

Mr. Noakes, however, was by no means anxious to push 
forward. 

Of tho two evils presented to him, he had preferred 
rather to accompany Wild to tho mill than to abandon tbe 
project of leaving England. 

But the idea of doii.g this presented to his mind a thou • 
sand terrors—terrors of which he was half ashamed him¬ 
self, but which nevertheless had the complete mastery 
over him. ^ 

lie was compelled to keep pace with his companion, 
however; and, after a short ride, Jonathan drew rein, and 
waited for the moon once more to light up their pro¬ 
ceedings. 

He saw that there was a large gap in tho clouds of very 
great extent, and that it was in the direct course of the 
moon. 

Another moment, and the bright, pure light illuminated 
everything around with a brilliancy that was absolutely 
startling when compared with tho darkness which had 
previously prevailed. 

Another low paliug, about three feet in height, aloue 
separated him from the field in which the mill stood. 

Upon this object tho eyes of Wild and Noakes became 
immediately fixed, and upon it, too, the moon seemed t* 
concentrate all her rays, so that there was not a sing]# 
portion of the old structure that was not brought into 
vivid relief. 

It presented a most dilapidated appearance. 

The sail had long since rotted away and disappeared, 
and the wooden rails over which they had been draw* 
were broken in many places, leaving the fragments stick¬ 
ing up strangely. 

A curious kind of moss had overgrown all the lower 
portion of the structure, and .all around was quite a masi 
of rubbish, consisting of fragments which had been torn 
by the force of wind and weather from various parts of 
the mill. 

There were the steps, ruinous and brokeu, just as old 
Roger had described them. 

There was the little black door at their summit, leading 
into tbe interior—the little door through which poor Mary 
Powell had passed and never emerged again in life. 

There was a strange kind of fascination in the place, 
and how long Wild and Noakes would have continued 
gazing upon it is hard to say. 

But a sudden movement on the part of both their horses 
distracted their atteution. 

The creatures were evidently greatly terrified. 

Their eyes seemed almost starting from their sockets. 

At the same instant, both Wild and Noakes looked 
across the meadow in the direction to which the horses’ 
heads were turned. 

At tho same instant, there came from their lips a start- 
liug cry, which etill further alarmed tho horses. 

Jonathan Wild and his companion trembled from head 
to foot. 

They rubbed tlioir eyes. 

Could thoy be dreaming, or was there iudoed some truth 
in what the men had saiu? Was this a confirmation of 
their statements ? 

Surely yes. 

Sweeping over tho long rank grass in the meadow was 
a tall white figure. 

Its face was turned to the mill, towards which it ad¬ 
vanced with a strange, jerking, spasmodic motion. 

Breathlessly did thoy gaze upon this strange spectacle. 

It was no delusion of the senses, no hallucination, no 
phantom conjured up by tlioir fears, and visiblo iu their 
minds only. 

No, it was there—something evidently palpable. 

Both saw it at the same time—both were terrified, and 
so wero the steeds as well. 

Fright completely froze up Mr. Noakes’s faculties. 

He had the strongest desire to turn and lly far away 
from that spot. 

But his body refused to yield obedience to his will, and 
his oyes remained riveted upon the ghastly object before 
them. 

Onward over the meadow it went still, with the same 
odd, jerking motion, and yet making marvellous apeecL 
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In a perfectly straight Hue, it took its way towards the 
flight of broken steps. 

In something less than a minute, the white figure 
reached the foot of them. 

Then, with just the same movement, it ascended. 

Upon reaching the top, the figure paused. 

The moon now sliono upon it with what appeared to bo 
a preternatural brightness. 

The broken wood-work of the old mill formed a back¬ 
ground, which threw out in clear and startling relief 
every outline of the strange white form, and, as they con¬ 
tinued to gaze, Wild and Noakes perceived that in its 
arms it held somo bulky object, which it appeared to bo 
pressing to its breast. 

From the distance where they stood, it was impossible 
to see distinctly what this tightly-clasped object could be; 
but their imaginations quickly made it out to be nothing 
else than the form of an infant. 
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In a second the figure turned round, and seemed to 
vanish through the door leading into the mill. 

The disappearance of the white figure broke tho spell 
which bound both Wild aud his companion. 

The latter, with a yell of fear, was about to turn round 
and gallop off, when Jonathan, with an oath, seized hold 
of the bridle of his horso and frustrated his intention. 

“ Fool!—idiot!” ho shrieked. “ Where are you going 
now ?” 

“ Away—away !” said Noakes. “ Anywhere but in this 
place! Away—away! I can’t stay here! Death—tho 
most lingering and tormenting death—would be infinitely 
preferable to life near this spot! Away—away!” 

“l’eacc, fool!” cried Wild, angrily—“peace, fool! We 
must see further into this matter !” 

Just then a huge cloud swept suddenly before the moon’s 
disc, and in a moment the whole surrounding scene waa 
plunged into deep and impenetrable darkness. 
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; CnAPTEE DCXI. 

! JONATHAN WILD AND HR. NOAKES WATCH TIIE DE¬ 
PARTURE OF THE SPECTRE FROM THE HAUNTED MILL. 

j But for the grasp Jonathan Wild continued to hold upon 

S tlie bridle of Jfr. Noakes’s horse, that individual would 
certainly have loft the spot. 

A furious struggle took place, which was put an end to 
by Jonathan saying: 

“ Well, be it so; we will ride away and quit this place, 
and I will altogether abandon the project of leaving Eng¬ 
land.” 

No other words could possibly have had such an effect 
upon Mr. Noakes as those. 

i Their departure for a foreign land was the sole object 
j that engaged his thoughts. 

; It was never absent from his mind, and he looked for- 
| ward with delight to the time when lie should be at rest 
! and no longer tortured by a thousand fears, as he had been 
for so long. 

11 You know your power over me,” ho said; “ I would 
endure much rather than that idea should be lost sight 
of.” 

Wild laughed. 

I “ Now tell me what you wish to do, and why you desire 
to pry into this matter.” 

“ Nor once I will explain all my motives to you.” 

“It would be better if you made a practice of doing 
so.” 

Wild took no notice of this remark. 

He went on: 

“ While I sat in the public-house listening to the tale 
told by that old man, I instantly concluded that the old 
mill was, above all others, the one best suited to us.” 

“ Yon mean as a hiding-place ?" 

“ Yes, certainly. We can take up our quarters there 
without fear of molestation.” 

“ But of what service is a hiding-place,” said Noakes, 
“if yon are in earnest in what yon say about leaving 
England?” 

“ Have I not told yon that we cannot go without a cer¬ 
tain sum of money?” 

Noakes groaned. 

“ At any rate, I don’t intend to leave without I am in 
possession of a tolerable amount. I am anxious to obtain 
that in the easiest and least dangerous manner.” 

“Well, well—why do you pause?” 

“ Simply to know whether you are listening heedfully 
to what I am saying.” 

“ Of course I am.” 

“Well, then, I thought, after what we heard, that this 
spot would be shunned by everybody, consequently it 
I would bo the best for us not only to secrete ourselves in, 
but our wealth as well.” 

“ 1 think I understand what you mean, and in that re- 

J spect your idea was right enough; but-” 

“ I will listen to your objections presently,” interrupted 
Wild; ‘ I don’t want to hear them at present.” 

“Well, then, make haste to get to the end of your 
speech.” 

“When we liavo an opportunity of making a good 
booty, what more easy than to sally forth from this mill ? 
And, again, when wo have succeeded in obtaining it, what 
I more easy to retire and hide it here ?” 

“ It’s a good place. I am bound to admit that it would 
have answered our purpose admirably.” 

“ It will answer it.” 

“I don’t know that. You—you-” 

“What?” 

“You seem to forget the horrible sight w r e have just 
seen.” 

Noakes shuddered. 

Wild laughed discordantly as he answered: 

“You are a coward.” 

“ And so arc you,” retorted Noakes, “though you try 
( hard to pass yourself off for a bold man.” 

“All this talk is useless—actions should be the test of 
courage. I toll you again, I intend to see further into this 
matter.” 

“But how? In what way?” 

“Why, 1 will find out who aud wdiat it is that lias 
entered the mill before us. Don’t start and turn pale, my 


courageous friend, I am resolved to do it, and you shall 
accompany me.” 

“ What! enter the mill ?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“Never!” 

“Very well, then, you know the consequences.” 

Mr. Noakes broke out into a torrent of curses. 

He was beginning to see how Jonathan Wild would 
make use of his wish to leave England to make him sub¬ 
servient to all his plans, however unpleasant they might 
be. 

“ But—but, Mr. Wild-” he stammered. 

“ But what ?” 

“ Toll me your opiuion of what we have just seen.” 

“ My opinion ?” 

“Yes. Was that some supernatural being, or was 
it-” 

“ I cannot answer that question,” replied Wild, “until 
I have gone into the milk aud ascertained. That’s just 
what I intend to do. So no more words. Forward; 
leap over the fence, and for the next half-hour submit 
yourself to my commands.” 

Mr. Noakes saw that it was in vain to contest the point 
any longer. 

Jonathan Wild had managed to obtain a complete 
ascendancy over him. He was never more his master 
than at the present time. 

He trembled from head to foot, and his pallid face was 
covered with a profuse cold perspiration. 

His teeth chattered together, aud his eyes rolled wildly. 

Nevertheless he felt constrained to follow his com 
panion over the fence. 

The distance to the mill was trifling. 

Jonathan Wild stopped in a place where the old building 
cast tlio deepest shadow. 

There he felt pretty sure they would be able to remain 
unseen by anyone who was not very close at hand. ■ 

Aud what of Jonathan Wild’s own feelings all this 
while ? 

Was he indeed so bold-hearted and courageous as his 
behaviour towards Mr. Noakes would seem to show ? 

Was he altogether unmoved by the strange spectacle he 
had witnessed ? 

Had he got rid all at once of those superstitious fears 
which had ever found a home in his breast ? 

Certainly not. 

But Jonathan’s boldness of demeanour was caused 
chiefly by his companion’s manifest alarm. 

Ho scorned aud despised him for it, and felt that he 
could not be guilty of such folly himself. 

Moreover, even at a personal sacrifice, it always 
afforded him great pleasure to exult over anyone or to in¬ 
flict torture upon them. So long as he was tormenting 
some one else, Jonathan Wild scarcely cared what he en¬ 
dured himself. 

And he was well aware that lie was inflicting exquisite 
torture upon Mr. Noakes by compelling him to approach 
the mill. 

His own experience told him what superstitious fears 
were like; no one knew better than himself how hard it 
was to struggle with them. 

His courage, then, was altogether spurious and put on 
for tho reasons we have named. 

It may be, too, that Jonathan Wild had some ideas of 
his own respecting what he had seen. 

But whether those ideas were correct or erroneous 
nothing but the progress of events can show. 

Having reined-in his horse at tho spot we have men¬ 
tioned, he alighted. 

Among the exterior supports of the mill ho had no 
difficulty in finding some object to which be could secure 
bis liorse and prevent him trom straying away. 

Almost mechanically, and without uttering a word, Mr. 
Noakes followed his example. 

“ There,” said Jonathan, “ tbo horses are all right: we 
shall have no occasion to trouble ourselves further about 
them. How do you feel now, Noakes ? Are you 
better ?” 

Some muttered curses escaped from the ex-Governor’s 
lips. 

“ Well, then, look to your pistols, and see that they are 
all right, though you tremble so violently, that I’ll be d—d 
if you won’t shake the priming out of them!” 

While speaking these words, Jonathan made a careful 
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inspection of his weapons, and, selecting one pistol, he 
held it conveniently in his left hand ready for immediate 
use. 

He told his companion to do the same, then, clutching 
him by the arm. he added: 

“Now, then, tread on tiptoe ; this is the way; mind, no 
noise, recollect—no noise!” 

The horses had been tethered on that side of the mill 
opposito the one where the steps led up to the little 
door. 

Therefore the two villains had to make their way round 
one half of it. 

They trod stealthily and cautiously. 

Their foosteps produced no sound, however, except a 
faint rustling, for tho ground was covered with tall, rank 
grass. 

In another moment, however, they eamo round the 
corner of the mill, and Jonathan, raising his arms, 
said: 

‘•Look, Noakes—look, there are tho steps.” 

“ I see them.” 

“Well, then, no struggles, no hesitation, no foolish 
fears—1 am going up those steps into the mill, and yon 
must accompany me.” 

Mr. Noakes trembled like one in an ague lit at the very 
thought. 

He could not speak, however, for his terror was so 
great that his tongue clung tightly to tho roof of his 
mouth. 

Fear also nearly deprived him of the use of his limbs. 

But suddenly, when within a short distance of the steps, 
Jonathan Wild stopped. 

His hold upon his companion’s arm relaxed. 

Noakes, however, with a stifled shriek of alarm, clutched 
Jonathan tightly, and clung to him as though that was 
his only chance for safety. 

The 'faces of both were turned in the same direction, 
namely, towards tho little flight of steps we have so fre¬ 
quently mentioned. 

The moon had again peeped out from among the clouds, 
and had once more illuminated the haunted mill aud its 
surroundings. 

Everything was as distinctly visible as by daylight. 

The cold, clear rays fell upon the countenances of Wild 
and Noakes, and showed that they were pale to ghastli¬ 
ness. 

The lips of both moved convulsively, and their eyes 
were starting from their sockets. 

Jonathan’s alarm on this occasion was fully as great as 
his companion’s. 

Standing on tho little square piece of woodwork near 
the door was the same white, mysterious-looking object 
which had before struck terror to their souls. 

It presented exactly the. same appearance. 

Its face was turned towards the moon. 

Had their lives depended upon it, neither of the two 
villains could have moved a single step. 

They had only power to wateli the movements of the 
spectre. 

By tho appearance of the mysterious figure, it would 
seem as though it was availing itself of the light of tho 
moon to take a careful survey of all arouud. 

But this might he fancy. 

Certain it is that, after tho lapse of a short time, the 
figure began to descend tho steps slowly and deli¬ 
berately. 

Its long white garments fluttered behind it aud trailed 
upon the moss-grown steps. 

Beaching the meadow, it again set off across it, moving 
strangely and spasmodically, as though the joints were 
stiff, like those in a suit of rusty annour. 

It retreated rapidly—so rapidly that Jonathan Wild felt 
his astonishment increase. 

It was not, however, until tho white figure reached the 
hedge surrounding the meadow that Jonathan Wild to 
pome extent recovered his composure. 

Then, with a horrible oath, he pointed the pistol in 
tho direction of the spectre and pulled the trigger 
sharply. 

There was a sharp clicking noise, a faint crash—a puff 
of white smoke, and no more. 

The spark from the flint had only ignited tho powder in 
the pan. 

It was at that very instant that the figure glided through 


the hedgerowand entirely disappeared, leaving those who 
had watched it filled with a thousand vague and nameless 
terrors. 


CHAPTER DOXII. 

JONATHAN WILD ANI> Jill. NOAKES SLAKE A THOROUGH 
EXAMINATION OF THE OLD SIII.L. 

Jonathan Wild uttered a curse when the, pistol mis 
fired. 

The next moment, however, ho congratulated himself, 
and esteemed it a fortunate accident. 

The impulse to fire had eomo over him all at once, and, 
without pausing to consider, ho had obeyed it. 

But now he remembered that, however effective the shot 
might have been so far as tho spectro was concerned, and 
however agreeable it would have been to have had that 
matter settled, yet, at tho same time, tho report of a fire¬ 
arm would be carried far on tho night air, and might reach 
tho ears of some ono who. would be curious enough to en¬ 
deavour to discover what was meant. " ' 

Now that the ghastly-looking figure was no longer 
in sight, both folt considerably relieved; in fact, their 
fcclings underwent a total alteration. 

They breathed freely and easily. 

“ We have lost the chance for to-night,” said Wild, re¬ 
gretfully and half angrily ; “hut no matter. Perhaps, now 
tiiat you are satisfied that the figure is no longer there, 
you will no longer object to enter the mill ?” 

“ You were as much afraid as I was,” returned Noakes, 
fiercely. “Let me see you go into the mill, and I will 
follow.” 

“ Come, then—I am ready.” 

Jonathan was more at ease now that ho knew tho 
spectre had departed, therefore ho mounted tho steps 
boldly. 

Upon reaching tho top, ho found out how it was that 
tho figure had disappeared,so suddenly. 

It had appeared to vanish thruugh tho door. 

There was no door there. 

The interior of tho mill was very dark, and made it 
appear from the distance as though there was one. 

“ See,” ho exclaimed, “ here is ono thing cleared away, 
aud tho rest no doubt will he as easy.” 

“Bo careful how you advance,” said Noakes, “a mill is 
a curious place—there may bo trap-doors and open places 
in the flooring, and if so wo may lame ourselves.” 

“ That's the most sensible thing you have said to-night, 
Noakes ; hut wait, a moment, and I will show a light.” 

Noakes wondered where his companion had procured 
the means of obtaining one. 

The fact was, Wild had stolen the tinder-box from the 
public-house, and had also purloined a piece of candle. 

With some trouble he obtained a light, and then, hold¬ 
ing the candle above his head, he looked around. 

He could only see dimly and imperfectly, and yet lie 
perceived that the interior of the mill was quite as dilapi¬ 
dated as the exterior. 

Some heavier and more substantial portions of the 
machinery remained intact, but tho largo stones used for 
grinding tho corn were covered with green moss aud the 
iron-work encrusted with rust. 

Having satisfied themselves that the flooring was se¬ 
cure, they commenced making an examination of tho 
building. 

They met with no particular reward, however, for their 
search. 

It presented just such an appearance as anyone might 
suspect such a place would. 

There was nothing mysterious or remarkable any¬ 
where. 

There was a trap-door in tho flooring, which they 
raised. 

“This is the one, no doubt,” said Wild, “down which 
Jasper threw tho bodies of tho mother and her infant. 
Let us see. wliat is below.” 

Ho laid fiat down upon the floor of tho mill as ho 
spoke, and let his arm hang down to its full length into 
the abyss. 

Tho' light of the candle, however, was not strong 
enough to illuminate that lower chamber in the mill, but 
he could see rubbish and dirt of all kinds below, as 
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though the place had been used always as a receptacle for 
lumber. 

“There is nothing to be found down there,” he 
said. 

So, rising to his feet, he closed the trap-door again. 

“You still think of taking up your quarters in the 
mill?” 

“ Certainly I do, without you cau suggest some better 
place.” 

“ I cannot. But what part shall you chooso ?” 

“Not the. lower, for a certainty. We will go over the 
wholo building, examine every part of it, and then 
decide." 

With this intent they gradually ascended, sometimes by 
means of rude steps and at others by climbing up the 
machinery. 

Without meeting with any accident or making any dis¬ 
covery, they at length arrived at the topmost portion of 
the mill. 

This was the part through which an iron shaft pnssed, 
connected with a wheel, by means of which the sails 
could be placed so as to catch the wind. 

It was a place of very limited dimensions. 

The roof sloped downwards to a sharp angle, and was 
composed of wooden planks that were now in an advanced 
state of decay. 

There was just room for Wild and Noakes to seat them¬ 
selves, and that was about all. 

“ 1 think this is the place,” said \\ ild. “ I have not 
seen anything Suitable as yet.” 

Noakes looked around liim with a dissatisfied air. 

“It is not quite so comfortable as we should like,” re¬ 
turned Wild; “ I admit that, but then there aro many 
advantages." 

“ What are they ?” 

“ Why, the first is, from our elevated position, we shall 
command a view of the country for miles. 

“ But all is dark.” 

“I know that, but it will bo perfectly easy to cut holes 
in this woodwork large enough for us to see out of easily, 
and yet which will be invisible to people standing below.” 

“ Yes,” returned Noakes, thoughtfully, “we should cer¬ 
tainly perceive when any officers were approaching.” 

“Wo should; and you may, if you like, make it your 
duty to keep a sharp look-out.” 

“It’s getting towards morning now, I should think.” 

“Yes, it will be daylight shortly.” 

“And the horses—what do you intend to do about 
them ?” 

“Ah, I had forgotten about them entirely! I must 
descend to release them. I cannot do better than turn 
them loose in these fields—ten to one if they excite sus¬ 
picion—then we can recapture them easily.” 

“ Is there no place here that we can put them ?” 

“ I fear not; it would be a greater risk. Out of 
curiosity, people might come to the lower part of the mill 
and pry about. They would not discover us, but they 
would certainly find the horses.” 

“ That’s true enough.” 

“Then, if you like, I will descend, and release the 
horses, aud leave you here 

“ Why so ?” 

“During my absence you can occupy yourself with 
cutting the holes I mentioned.” 

“Very good,” said Noakes—“just as you like.” 

Jonathan rose to his feet and onco more sought the 
lower part of the mill. 

Ho was getting familiar with the place, and ran down 
the steps outside rapidly. 

He untied the horses and turned them loose. 

Then he made his way back again. 

But Mr. Noakes, as soon as ever his companion in crime 
had departed, put his finger by the side of his nose, and 
shook his head, as though ho had really thought of some¬ 
thing clever. 

“You mean something. Jonathan, by this. I will 
descend and watch your movements. Aha! fool as you 
think me, I shall be a match for you.” 

Accordingly, at the imminent risk of breaking his neck, 
Mr. Noakes descended. 

For once in his life, however, he was mistaken. 

Jonathan Wild had no evil or ulterior intentions. 

Just as the latter was returning he eucouutercd his 
ally. 


“Hallo!” he exclaimed—“what are you doing here? 
Afraid to stay alone, I suppose ?” 

“ You cau have it that way if you like,” returned 
Noakes. 

“ What do you mean, fool ?” 

“ Perhaps 1 am nut such a fool as you take me to be, 
although you are such a clever man yourself. I followed 
you in order to see what you meant.” 

“You thought I was playing you a trick, did you ? 
Bah ! I have no patience.” 

And, uttering these words, Jonathan elimbed up to tho 
little woodeu chamber we have described. 

Immediately upon liis arrival here he set to work to 
show that he was quite in earnest when he spoke about 
making holes in the woodwork. 

The timber being very rotten, lie had but little diffi¬ 
culty in working at it with his knife, aud just about sun¬ 
rise the pair had managed to make a number of lookholes 
—if they may be so called—by tho aid of which they 
could command a view of the country for many miles in 
every direction. 

They watched the sun rise higher aud higher in the 
sky, and, when the day had fairly begun, Jonathan Wild 
uttered short ejaculations of satisfaction as ho looked 
through tho loopholes ouc after another. 

As is generally the ease, a piece of rising ground had 
been selected for the situation of the mill. 

The building itself was of tolerable height, aud there¬ 
fore it will be easy to understand that the prospect 
obtained from the very tot) of it was extensive in¬ 
deed. 

Jonathan Wild could not feel quite certain that none of 
his pursuers were at hand, and therefore at every luopholo 
he paused aud looked scrutinisingly across the face of tho 
country. 

But all presented a delightfully quiet aud calm appear¬ 
ance. 

The fields, and trees, and little streams of water looked 
beautitul as they were tinted with the golden light that 
beamed from the rising sun. 

The contemplation of the scene would have afforded 
exquisite delight to almost anyone except tho being who 
gazed, upon it. 

Turning to his companion, ho said : 

“ I have good news fur you. The officers aro nowhere 
in sight.” 

“ Are you sure ?” 

“ Quite sure. I will take upon myself to say that no 
body of officers of any size is within a considerable dis¬ 
tance of this spot.” 

Noakes gave a sigh of relief. 

“ I knew that would be goud news for you,” said Wild. 
“And now shall I tell you what will be your wisest 
course?” 

“ What ?” 

“ To follow my example.” 

“ What do you iutend to do ?” 

“ Look.” 

Jonathan Wild stretched himself out at full length on 
the floor of the little chamber, which was just long enough 
to allow him to do so. 

“ There,” he said, “ I am going to sleep now, and you 
can lie down and do the same if you think proper.” 

“I am not sleepy.” 

“ Well, then, perhaps so much the hotter. I am, and 
will go to sleep soundly. You cau keep watch, so as to 
give the alarm when any police officers are in sight. 
When you are tired, wake me, and I will take your 
place.” 

To this arrangement Noakes willingly enough gavo his 
consent. 

He could not make himself easy enough to go to sleep 
and leave no one to watch for tho appearance of the 
officers. 

And in this manner was the whole of the day passed. 

Jonathan took his turn to keep watch while his com¬ 
panion slept, and when night again closed in both felt 
refreshed and much stronger for their rest. 

“I am only short of one thing,”said Wild, “aud then 1 
could make myself happy enough.” 

“And what’s that?” 

“ Brandy. I must have brandy ! It is that alone which 
keeps me alive and enables me to go through these adven¬ 
tures. Brandy—brandy 1 It is the elixir of life; and 
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you will find that, should the time come when I am de¬ 
prived of it and cannot obtain any, I shall die.” 

“Well," growled Noakes, “you may make your mind 
easy—there’s no brandy to be had here, so I would advise 
you to trouble your head no more about it.” 


CHAPTER DCXIII. 

JONATHAN WILD AND MR. NOAKES WATCH THE MOVE¬ 
MENTS OF THE APPARITION. 

A strange expression at this moment came over Jona¬ 
than Wild's face. 

And this was the only notice which he took of his 
companion’s speech. 

It was evident, however, that by degrees Mr. Noakes 
was plucking up a spirit, and there seemed every proba¬ 
bility that, in the future, Jonathan would have more 
trouble in controlling him than he had hitherto. 

The darkness continued to increase as night fairly 
came. 

Then, in the east, could be seen a faint silvery light, 
proclaiming the rising of the rnoon. 

“ Shall you set out upon an expedition to-night ?" asked 
Noakes, after a pause. 

“ Why ?” 

“I merely asked the question.” 

*• Are you ready and willing to go ?" 

“Yes, quite.” 

“ Then I am not.” 

“Not?” 

“ No. I don’t intend to quit this place until-” 

“Until when?” 

“ Until I have discovered what was the meaning of the 
appearance we saw last night.” 

“ I expected that.” 

“And well you might. It would be absolute madness 
to think of taking our departure until we were acquainted 
with all the mysteries of this place. That is one of them 
—and one, too, that I am determined to clear up.” 

“And—and—” 

“What ?” 

“If it should be a spectre—some supernatural being— 
some disembodied spirit?” 

“ Aha!” 

“ Why do you laugh ?” 

“At the idea of such a thing. Do you believe in 
them ?” 

“ Do you disbelieve in them ?” 

Wild did not answer this question. He said: 

“ If there are such things as spectres, and this is one of 
them, I will face it to-night. If it harms me, well and 
good | if not, wo Shall be safe—perfectly safe.” 

“Why so ?” 

“Because, while a ghost pays visits to this mill, none of 
the villagers will Lave the courage to approach it.” 

This was very good reasoning on Wild’s part, and so 
Mr. Noakes thought, though he did not admit it. 

He was amazed at Lis companion’s boldness and resolu¬ 
tion. 

When the moon rose, Wild stationed himself at one of 
the little loopholes, and bade his companion do the same. 

“Now, then, keep watch,” he said; “use your eyes 
well, and the moment you see the figure appear let me 
know.” 

They watched for a long time, but without any re-, 
suit. 

At length, however, there came upon the silent air a 
faint, far-off sound. 

Some village clock was striking, and the sounds were 
carried by the wind in the direction of the mill. 

Jonathan counted the strokes. 

“It is midnight," he said, “the church clock has just 
struck.” 

“Look—look!” cried Noakes, at the same instant. “It 
is there!” 

Jonathan did look, and in the distance ho perceived the 
singular white figure. j 

He recognised it instantly. 

Over the meadows it swept, just as before, appearirg to 
glide through the hedges as though it possessed no 
materiality. 

But that might be only a visual delusion. 

Wild thought so, when he remembered the easy manner 


in which the disappearance through tho doorway was 
accounted for. 

Ilis heart beat painfully, and his breath came thick and 
fast—but he was more excited than terrified. 

Without deviating in tho least degree from a straight 
line, and without either accelerating or retarding its 
speed, the spectre approached the mill. 

When at no great distance from it, Jonathan touched 
his companion on the arm. 

“ Now,” he said—“ now is the time! Come!” 

Noakes trembled. 

But some portion of Wild’s boldness seemed to reflect i 
itself—so to speak—upon him. 

He experienced also a great amount of curiosity. 

“Be careful to tread noiselessly!” added Wild—“mako 
no sound if you value your life !'* 

With these words, he lowered himself from the upper 
chamber in the mill. 

As before, he lowered himself by the aid of the 
machinery, nor did he pause until he reached a spot at 
some height from the floor of tho mill, and yet from which 
he could obtain a clear and uninterrupted view of tho 
doorway. 

The moon was shining in with even more precision 
than on tho preceding night, and over tho threshold of the 
door was a square patch of bright light. 

“ Hush !” said Wild, in a faint whis-per—“ hush!’ 

“ I am still!” was the whispered reply. 

“ You see where the moonlight falls upon the flooring, 
revealing it so distinctly ?” 

“ I do.” 

“ Then observe that spot attentively. When tho figure 
appears we shall be able to have a good look at it.” 

Both judged it imprudent to say more, and therefore they 
remained silent. 

It was well they did so, for almost immediately after¬ 
wards the spectre appeared at the doorway. 

As on the previous occasion, it paused on tho little 
square landing-place, turning its back to the mill, and 
looking afar over the country, as one would think, in order 
to ascertain whether or not it was followed. 

Then, apparently satisfied with the result of this obser¬ 
vation, tho figure turned slowly round. 

It then faced the two men concealed in the mill. 

But as the moon shone upon the back of tho figure, it 
cast a deep shadow on the flooring, so that they were un¬ 
able to pereeivo its countenance with any degree of dis¬ 
tinctness. 

The figure stepped forward about half a dozcu paces, 
and then stopped. 

It was now past the limit of the bright patch of light, 
but, by straining their eyes to tho utmost, Wild nud 
Noakes could both distinguish it. 

The figure stood still. 

Then a long, deep-drawn sigh made itsolf heard. 

Noakes gave such a sudden and violent start when ho 
heard it that he almost betrayed their hiding-place. 

Jonathan continued to rivet his eyes upon it. 

Then he saw the figure stoop down, and raise what 
seemed to be some heavy object. 

What it was, Wild could not at first make out, though 
he understood a moment afterwards—not because ho 
could seo it, however, but because lie remembered that 
the figure was pausing somewhere near the trap-door. 

Ho believed it was the trap-door that had been raised. 

All doubt upon this point was quickly set at rest. 

The figure, after assuming something like a listening 
attitude, gradually lowered itself down until it diappeared 
entirely. 

It should be stated that all these proceedings we unac¬ 
companied by any kind of noise—indeed, up to tho pre¬ 
sent moment everything that had occurred was confima- 
tory of the idea that it was some supernatural visitant to 
the mill. 

Was it tho unquiet spirit of the girl who had been so 
barbarously murdered there ? 

The figure, so far as Wild could tell, came over tho 
field from the direction of the cottage in which tho mur¬ 
dered girl dwelt. 

It had ascended the steps by means of which alone ad¬ 
mission to the mill could be gained. _ [ 

With his own eyes ha had seen it stoop and raise the \ 
trap-door—that trap-door through which, according to I 
the confession of the murderer, her body had been cast, f 
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that trap-door leading to the foundation of tho mill from 
which her corpse had been recovered. 

Certainly all these things pointed to one conclusion, and 
they were almost enough to convince anyone. 

But Wild was not content to let the matter rest there. 

He had seen so much in safety, and why should he not 
see more ? 

He pulled the sldrt of Noakes’s coat. 

“ What is it?” 

u JDcsccud. 

Jonathan did not wait to give his companion the oppor¬ 
tunity of disputing this command, but immediately 
lowered himself by the aid of the. machinery. 

Her an instant Noakes hesitated. 

He had two evils to choose between. 

It was quite in opposition to his inclinations to follow 
Wild; it was also quite as repugnant to his feelings to re¬ 
main where he was. 

There was much—very much—in having the society 
and companionship of a man like Wild. 

Certainly up to the present moment Jonathan had be¬ 
haved with great courage, and his manner was well calcu¬ 
lated to inspire confidence. 

Therefore, after a brief hesitation, Mr. Noakes gently 
let himself down. 

When his feet touched the floor he found Wild standing 
close to him. 

“ Come,” lie said. “I thought you meant to be an hour! 
Como carefully!” 

Stepping on tiptoe, Wild made his way towards the 
trap-door. 

Noakes followed in his footsteps. 

In a little while they reached ii. 

Wild looked down. 

He then became aware of one strange and singular 
fact. 

After having raised tho trap-door and made a partial 
examination of the place beneath, as we have already 
described, Jonathan Wild closed the trap-door again, leav¬ 
ing the floor of the mill just in tho same condition as he 
hail found it. 

It was, therefore, with a start that he discovered tho 
trap-door was lying wide opien. 

From this moment his courage increased. 

Gently he knelt down. 

Then lowering his head down the aperture he looked 
around him, or rather we should say, he tried to look, for 
he found nothing but tbe darkness of the tomb surround¬ 
ing him. 

The silence, too, was quite unbroken. 

lie remained in this position for at least a minute. 

Then, in a very faint whisper, he said to his companion : 
“ Follow me.” 

As lie spoke ho changed his position slightly, and 
lowered himself through the trap-door. 

lie seized fast hold of the edge of the flooring, and 
lowered himself until the full extent of his arms was 
reached. 

Then ho found his feet just touched the ground 
beneath. 

He let go then, and stepped aside. 

Noakes' followed with the same caution, and with the 
same silence. 

Then they stood side by side immovable, both straining 
their eyes and ears. 

At length, Jonathan Wild perceived in one direction the 
faint glimmering of a light. 

Confident of making some strange discovery now, he 
carefully stepped forward. 

From his previous iuspection of the place, he knew that 
the flooring—if we may so call it—was \ory uneven, and 
covered with many obstacles. 

The least sound in that silent place would betray their 
presence. 

In spite of the difficulties of such an undertaking, Wild 
and Noakes by making use of all tbe caution they could, 
managed to push forward fora considerable distance with¬ 
out a sound. •'*' 

As they advanced, the light they had first beheld grew 
stronger'and stronger, though, nevertheless, it was still 
very dim and faint. 

There could bo no doubt about its presence uow though, 
as there was at first. 

Presently they came in sight of a small square opening 


in the flooring, such as would be produced by the removal 
of a trap-door. 

It was from this square open space that the dim light 
ascended. 

Itedoubliug their caution, the two villains crept for¬ 
ward. 

To ensure greater silence, they stooped down and crept 
forward on their hands and feet. 

- By this mode of progression, the edge of the square 
opening was reached. 

They glanced down it, first cautiously, for they could 
not toll whether they might not be immediately disco¬ 
vered. 

But this fear soon vanished. 

In a little while after, they ventured to creep still 
closer, and then to look down through the trap-door, by 
lowering their heads into the abyss beneath them. 

They gave one hurried glance around, and then their 
gaze became riveted and concentrated upon one object. 

It was indeed a singular scene which they beheld, and 
for several moments both remained perfectly immovable, 
gazing upon it. 

CHAPTER DCXIY. 

JONATHAN WILD AND MR. NOAKES MAKE A STRANGE BUT 
PROFITABLE DISCOVERY IN THE OLD MILL. 

It was a strange, irregular, cavernous-like place into 
which they looked. 

The sides and ground were composed of clay, ham¬ 
mered hard and fiat. 

Its dimensions were limited, and the roof was rudely 
vaulted. 

At tho farther extremity was seated a man on tho 
ground. 

Beside him was bnrning a small piece of candle, which 
gave out a very feeble light. 

Near him was a mass of something white. 

By the aid of the candle, they saw that this man pre¬ 
sented many appearances of extreme old age. 

He was tall and very thin. 

His face, upon which the light of the candle seemed to 
shine with greater distinctness than any other object, was 
perfectly white in colour—so white as to be painful and 
disagreeable to look upon. 

But it was tbe manner in which this man was occupied 
that absorbed so much the attention of Wild and Noakes. 

Well might their gaze be fixed upon liim. 

Well might their eyes burn brightly and avariciously. 

On tbe ground was a pile of glittering gold coins—bow 
many, it v as bard to say. 

The old man was intently occupied in counting them 
one by one, weighing each piece in his hand carefully, 
and looking at it wistfully and half affectionately. 

Then lie would consign it to a small bag he held in one 
hand. 

And so he proceeded, being entirely wrapped up in bis 
occupation. 

At length tho bag was full, and then, using much gentle¬ 
ness and care, he secured it at the mouth, tying the string 
tightly in a knot. 

Then he placed this bag along with several others. 

Oh, how delighted Noakes was when he saw this 
sight! 

lie looked upon every bit of tbe treasure as his own. 

With so much wealth, Jonathan would no longer hesi¬ 
tate about leaving England ; then he would be at rest. 

They watched the old man for a long time, until almost 
all tho gold had been counted over. 

In perfect silence tbe old man continued bis occupa¬ 
tion, and but for an occasional chink of one coin against 
another, they might have believed that all they saw was 
a mere phantasm. 

But slowly and silently Jonathan Wild raised himself 
up. 

With perfect noiselessness lie swung liis feet over the 
edge of tho trap-door, and lowered himself. 

The distance to the ground was so short that he could 
touch it without letting go, and therefore he reached the 
vault without the old man at the further eud being aware 
of the presence of an intruder. 

The sight of the glittering gold had a marvellous effect 
upon Mr. Noakes’s courage. 
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Without waiting: for any signal from his companion, 
ho followed him quickly, and stood by his side. 

Wild smiled grimly, and then crept forward like a 
tiger. 

I!ut something or other at this moment made the old 
man sensible that he was not alone. 

He turned round. 

When ho beheld two men of such a ferocious aspect as 
Wild and Noakes, he uttered a loud scream. 

“Lost—lost!” he cried—“all is lost—lost! The gold 
I have so toiled for will be'wrested from me ! But not 
without a struggle—not without a struggle 1” 

Uttering these words, he precipitated himself upon Wild 
and Noakes, and a desperate encounter immediately en¬ 
sued. 

Mr. Noakes was quite as barbarous a villain as Jona¬ 
than Wild; the only difference was, that one had more 
boldness than the other. 

On this occasion, however, the ex-Goveruor seemed 
quite changed. 

With great ferocity ho drew a clasp-knife from his 
pocket, and stabbed the old man repeatedly with it. 

It was wonderlul to see how the miser withstood so 
many blows. 

All at once, however, his strength forsook him, and he 
fell down upon the floor of the vault, quite dead. 

Jonathan looked at his companion in surprise. 

“ You have found your courage,” he ejaculated. “ But 
you have been rather too hasty.” 

“ How so ?” 

“I meant to have extracted some information from him. 
But, however, it doesn’t signify—it’s of little importance.” 

“Is he dead?” 

“Yes, quite, I think.” 

“ Then come on—let us count this gold.” 

For once in his life, Mr. Noakes led the way. 

“ You see,” cried Jonathan, « what sort of a pass things 
would come to if you had your own way.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“If you had the direction of affairs.” 

“How so?” 

“Why, last night, when wo saw that ghost, as you 
thought it, you were anxious to be gone, and, hut for my 
resolute manner, you would never have come near this 
place again.” 

“Well, say no more about that now ; I am glad things 
have turned out as they have.” 

“ But it is worth while to refer to it,” continued Wild. 
“Bear it in mind, and on another occasion be guided by 
rne.” 

“ I fancy you guessed what was the meaning of this 
mysterious appearance.” 

“ Perhaps 1 did.” 

As he spoke, Jonathan Wild stooped down and picked 
up a largo white sheet. 

“ It is easy enough to play the ghost,” ho said, as ho 
wound it round him. “ A little whitening- on my face, and 
then 1 should look quite like a character.” 

“It was a good notion, was it not?” asked Noakes, as he 
untied one of the bags and began to count the coin it con¬ 
tained.” 

“ You mean to personate the ghost?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, it has ended badly for the old miser, for such ho 
undoubtedly was.” 

“Well for us.” 

“ Truly, as you say, well for us.” 

“ Help me to count this gold.” 

“ It’s a pleasant task, ana I don’t mind assisting you.” 

Jonathan then seated himself beside his companion and 
for several minutes not another word mas said. 

Both were occupied in counting. 

They found there was a hole in the flooring of the vault 
over which a plank fitted, and on the top of this plank 
the miser was in the habit of placing earth, and patting 
it down so that the existence of the hiding-place would 
never be suspected by anyone. 

One by one the bags were reached out from it and 
counted over. 

Each httle bag contained fifty guineas, and there were 
twenty-one bags, so that by this stroke of good luck the 
two villains found themselves in possession of more than 
a thousand poonde. 

“A few more such lucky strokes as this,” said Wild, as 


ho placed the board over the hiding-place—“ a few more 
such strokes, and our purpose will be achieved.” 

“ A few more ?” said Noakes. “ Is not this sufficient ?” 

“ (Jan you ask such a question ? A thousand pounds— ! 

why, what is it ?—a mere nothing. I tell yon,” he added, 
gnashing his teeth together, “ that I had nearly twenty- * 
live thousand pounds deposited in the bank.” 

“ But you cannot hope to obtain so much as that again.” 

“No, no, I am well aware of that; lmt still, we are hero 
and in safety ; wc have made a good beginning, and to add 
to our store will bo easy enough. I will be content when 
we have managed to get together something like eight or 
ten thousand pouuds. That will keep us both comfortable 
in some foreign land.” 

Noakes shook his head and groauod. 

“Go with this,” he said, “and be content! I know it— 

I feel sure of it—you will wait until the time for going has 
passed by; you will wish then that you had taken my 
advice!” 

“ftop !” said Wild—“not another word more in that 
strain ! I will not listen !” 

“ But liow do you intend to proceed ?” 

“ As ’ I told you, the gold we have just become 
possessed of will bo safe enough it its old hiding-place. 

We will leavo the vault, and shut down the trap-door. 
When we have obtained any more booty, we will add it to 
that which is here; and, as I have promised, when wo 
have got a sufficient amount we will set sail.” 

“You will never have enough !” 

“I luvvo mentioned the amount, and what is it? If 
fortune favours us wo may obtain what I require in a week 
or a fortnight at the most; then another week will seo us 
iu safety. Come, leave this place now—I cannot hear to 
stay in it—it sickens mo—it smells of blood!” . 

To reach the trap-door, Jonathan had to step over the 
body of the miser. 

He had shrunk from doing this, and only accomplished 
it by closing his eyes. 

As soon as he had passed through the opeuiug, how¬ 
ever, his courage revived. 

“Now, Noakes,” he exclaimed, “arc you coining? 
You had better make haste while you have the chance, or 
damme if I don’t shut the door down and starve you to 
death—you will have enough of your gold thou !” 

Evidently Mr. Noakes thought this a threat not to he 
despised. 

He knew the disposition of his companion well, and 
was fully sensible how unwise it was to aggravate him, so, 
with great alacrity, he scrambled out of the opening. 

But Jonathan Wild paused, and exclaimed : 

“Wait a moment—I must rcllect!” 

“ About what ?” 

“ Several things. In the first, place, there’s that old 
man.” 

“What.of him?” 

“ I don’t suppose it is known that he was in the habit 
of personating a ghost on the occasion of his visits to the 
mill, nor do I suppose it ever will be known; but his 
absence will be noticed.” 

Noakes started. 

“ True !” he said. “ In my excitement I did not think 
of that, nor of the consequences that would probably arise 
from it.” 

“ Nor I, until this moment. Who lie is, of course we 
know not; hut that ho resided somewhere near at hand 
wo may safely conclude." 

“ And—and-” 

“What?” 

“ What steps do you think would be taken when his 
disappearance is discovered ?” 

“That is hard to say.” 

“Will you listen to my advico ?" 

“ Certainly!” 

“Well, then, let ns quit this place at once. That will 
put an end to the. difficulty.” 

“Not so,” said Jonathan—“not so! I fully and en¬ 
tirely believe that this old mill will form a place of refuge 
for its for some time to come—that is, if we are only care¬ 
ful.” 

“ I thought so too. But if they search for the old 
man-” 

“ Yes, that’s just the difficulty.” 

“What shall you do, then?” 

“ I am trying to think. As soon as ever the miser’s 
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disappearance is discovered, the people will remember all 
about the appearance of the ghost ac the mill. They will 
connect the two events together, and probably may come 
and search this place.” 

“As they did for the girl we heard about.” 

“Just so.” 

“ The danger is great.” 

“ 1 am inclined to think so, and yet it will not be so 
serious, after all. This old man may have lived entirely 
alone, and his disappearance will not be noticed for a long 
while.” 

“Hut suppose it should, wliat then ?’’ 

“ I can think of nothing better than playing the ghost 
myself. I will undertake to scare away anyone who ap¬ 
proaches this spot; and the more I think of it, the more I 
am inclined to think that this, after all, is the best thing 
to do.” 

I It is full of danger.” 

“ 1’ah ! You are always prating upon that one word! 
Let it he decided that, until we can think of something 
better, we will be the ghosts, and scare away intruders.” 

“ As you will.” 

“ Then—then-” stammered Wild. 

“Then what?” 

“Then you may as well" descend into the vault again, 
and fetch the sheet that lies in yonder Corner. I can’t 
play the ghost without it.” 

Mr. Noakes regarded his companion doubtfully. 

“Do you hear?" said Wild again. “Be quick and 
fetch it!” 

“No—no; I’ll be d—d if I do! Jonathan Wild, I 
know you pretty well, and I am obliged to keep a sharp 
eye on all your actions. No doubt it would suit you very 
well to get me down there on that pretext, and then you 
would close the trap-door and leave me to my fate ! No, 
no, Jonathan Wild! If you want that sheet, you may 
fetch it yourself, for may 1 bo d—d if I fetch it for 
you!" 

CHAPTEB DOXY. 

JONATHAN WILD AND MR. NOAKES ARE ALARMED AT 
HEARING AN APPROACHING FOOTSTEP. 


Having reached it, he judged it prudent to extinguish 
the light, and he did so. 

He then drew himself up, and assisted his companion. 

This trap-door was also closed silently. 

“Brandy—brandy!” muttered Wild, as he rose to his 
full height. “ I want more brandy, especially after this 
night’s work.” 

“ Hush J” said Noakes. 

“What is it?" 

“ Hark! I thought I heard something.” 

Jonathan stopped and was on the alert instantly. 

His keen ears then detected a faint creaking sound. 

“ It’s only the wind,” he whispered—“ only the wind 
blowing against some of the loose timbers.” 

“No, no!” said Noakes. 

Wild listened again. 

He trembled a little and felt uneasy, for plainly enough 
he could distinguish a footstep. 

It was a slow, heavy, and deliberate footstep. . 

Some one was ascending the wooden steps. 

And this was the cause of the creaking which had first 
attracted Noakes’s attention. 

In great uncertainty and surprise, both villains waited 
to see what would next ensue. 

But for a brief time we must leave them, and, in order 
that what follows may be fully understood, conduct the 
reader to the little public-house where Wild and Noakes 
had stopped. 

On the preceding evening, as on that occasion, a number 
of people, mostly regular customers, were seated in the 
tap-room. 

As before, the conversation turned upon the subject of 
ghosts. 

“ I tell you I’vo seen it!” said one—“ I will swear to it 
upon the Biblo any minute, 1 saw it!” 

“ When ?" 

“Why, to-night." 

“ But at what time ?” 

“About an hour ago.” 

“Are you sure, Stephen," asked one, “that your fancy 
did not deceive you ?” 

“My fancy? Aha! that’s a good joke! The idea, 
now, of my fancy deceiving me!” 

“But let us hear all about it!” said another. “I am 


Mr. Noakes folded his arms in a very resolute way as 
he spoke these words. 

“You defy me, then ?” said Jonathan, after a pause. 

“I do defy you, if refusing to descend is defiance. I 
say again, if you want the sheet, fetch it!” 

“And,” replied Wild, with a hideous grin, “wliat 
guarantee have 1 that if I go down, you will not carry 
out that pleasant little idea of shutting down the trap¬ 
door ?” 

“It was you that first suggested it." 

“ I know I did—but 1 was only in jest.” 

“ So was I.” 

“You shall repent this,” said Wild. “I have borne 
with you so far; but I would advise you not to tempt me 
too much. I will show you how much contempt 1 feel 
for you and all you may do!” 

As he spoke, Jonathan leaped down into the vault, 
and hastened to the corner where the sheet had beeu 
placed. 

For a moment the idea that he might get rid of his 
hateful associate at once and for ever, by closing the 
trap-door, occurred to Mr. Noakes; but his previous 
attempts upon Wild had been failures, and the recollec¬ 
tion of this made him tremble and hesitate, until the 
chance was lost. 

It took Wild but a few seconds to obtain the article he 
required, and ho soon scrambled through tho trap-door 
again. 

He had brought with him, besides the sheet, the small 
piece of caudle. 

lie gave this to his companion, and then closed the 
trap-door. 

He found it fitted perfectly into its place. 

All round about was a quantity of loose rubbish. 

From the appearance of this, it was evident that the 
miser was in the habit of covering it over the trap-door, 
thus making tho chances of discovery less. 

This Jonathan Wild proceeded to do. 

Having completed all his arrangements in this respect, 
he returned to the other trap-door. 


getting sick and tired of this ghost talk! Nothing else 
is spoken of night after night; but I don’t believe a single 
word of it!” 

“ Then,” said the one who was called Giles, “ don’t you 
believe that I saw the ghost to-night ?” 

“ No, 1 don’t.” 

“Well, then, I tell you I have.” 

“ Hear, hear! Order, order!’’ cried several voices. 
“ Let Giles tell what he has to say!” 

“ Well, I will, if you’ll only listen." 

“ Go on, then.” 

“ Well, when I was on the top of the hill just beyond, 
I happened to be* thinking of Stubbs’s mill, and so I 
turned round to have a look at it. You know you cau see 
Stubbs’s mill from the top of the hill, can you not ?” 

“ Yes, yes!” said several voices in chorus. 

“ You can see it plain enough when it’s a dark night; 
but it w*as not a dark night—it was a very light night: 
tho moon was shining brighter than I ever saw it shiuo 
before—I could see everything.” 

“ Well, well,” said the ono who disbelieved in ghosts, 
“just let us know what you did see.” 

“ Well, then, as I tell you, I just turned my head, when, 
to my surprise and fear too—and 1 am not ashamed to say 
it—1 saw a tall white figure go gliding over the meadow 
towards the mill.” 

“You saw that?” 

“ I did.” 

“ Will you swear to it ?” 

“ On the Bible, any minute.” 

“ Don’t interrupt,” said another voice. “ Go on, Giles!” 

“Well, I have not got much more to say; but I saw 
the ghost go up tho steps that lead to the door of tho 
mill as plainly as I can see any of you now; and when it 
got to the top it entered, and I saw it no more.” 

The disbeliever looked puzzled. 

“ Well, Enoch,” said one, addressing him, “ what do you 
think of it now?” 

“ Why, I am just in the same mind as I was at first, for 
Giles has dreamt or fancied it, or else he has mistaken 
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something for a ghost, •which last I take it is most likely.” 

“ Well, would yon like to watch for it to-morrow night 
and satisfy yourself ?” 

“I blxould not mind that, only I don’t care about wait¬ 
ing so long—I am impatient. 1 want to settle the matter 
at once, so I’ll tell you what I’ll do.” 

“ What—what ?” 

“You said you saw the ghost enter the mill, did you 
not ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then probably the ghost is in there still.” 

“ Most likely.” 

“Well, then, I will bet you all glasses of brandy round 
that I will go out, walk straight to the mill, up the steps, 
and into it; and to prove to you that I am as good as my 
word, 1 will bring away either a piece of wood, or a frag¬ 
ment of iron or stonework, which you will recognise as 
belonging to the machinery in the mill.” 

No. 134. —Blues kin. 


“No—no, Enoch,” cried several—“don’t think of doing 
anything so foolish! You will live to repent it! It’s 
tempting Providence !” 

“Nothing of the kind !” said Enoch, boldly. “I don’t 
believe there are any such things as ghosts, and if there 
are I am not afraid of them, and shouldn’t be of a whole 
regiment. You can please yourselves whether you take 
my bet or not but, if I come back without doing what I 
have said, I will pay for glasses round for all of von.” 

So saying, Enoch, who was a sturdy young ploughman, 
fixed his hat firmly on his head, and grasped his oaken 
cudgel with an air of resolution. 

“And are you really going?” said several. 

“I am. I don’t intend to have ail the village frightened 
by an old woman’s tale.” 

“Well, then,” cried the guests, “if yon are going, we 
will go too.” 

“ No you won’t—at least, not along with me. I should 
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have no chance of seeing the ghost then, for it’s a very 
odd thing a ghost never appears to two people at once.” 

“ But we should like to see you go, Enoch.” 

“ Perhaps you wouldn’t believe me without,” was the 
reply, “and think this was all idle boasting? Well, to 
prove it is not, I’ll tell you what I’ll do.” 

“What?” 

“You shall walk with me to the top of the hill, and 
there stop. I will then walk on by myself. You will be 
able to see mo easy enough, for, look, tho moon is shining 
bright enough now.” 

lie pointed to the window as he spoke. 

“Well, well—come on, then!” they all cried, as they 
finished their glasses. 

They hurriedly left the inn, very much to the surprise 
of the landlord. 

“Well—well,” he cried, “no man ever had such a set 
of customers as I have ! But no matter! They’re gone, 
that’s one comfort, and I’ll bo off to-bed. I will let them 
| know they can’t run in and out of my house when they 

; think proper ! Not a drop more does anybody get to- 

i night!” 

| Accordingly, the landlord of the inn fastened the door 
in a somewhat ferocious manner. 

Ho was very independent was that landlord. 

But it was in consequence of a monopoly that he en¬ 
joyed. 

There was not another public-house within six miles of 
where he dwelt, so that he was able to treat the people 
very much as he liked in consequence. 

It. is not with him, however, but with his customers 
that we have now to do. 

With an easy, confident step, Enoch walked along the 
| moonlit road, followed closely by an irregular throng of 
people, who seemed to borrow somo courago from 
him. 

Without accident, the top of the hill was reached. 

Then Enoch, turning round, said: 

“ Stop—stop here, all of you. There lies the old mill. 
Yon can see it plainly. Stand here and watch me. You 
will see me go up the steps and inside. I sha’n’t be a 
moment, then you will see how groundless all your 
superstitions are.” 

“We’ll wait—we’ll wait!” they cried. 

And upon receiving this assurance, Enoch sprang lightly 
over the fence, and walked briskly towards the mill. 

There was no hurry perceptible in his movements, nor 
was there a symptom of hanging back. 

He walked on with a firm, confident air, as though he 
was quite at his ease. 

His companions all held their breaths as they watched 
him cross the meadow. 

Ho sprang over the low hedgerow dividing the fields, 
and was soon seen within a very short distance of the 
mill. 

The excitement then reached its height. 

So intense did it become, that the villagers, disregard¬ 
ing the injunctions which had been laid upon them, crept 
forward a few paces at a time after Enoch, and, rendered 
bold by their numbers, came quite close to tho hedge that 
surrounded the field in which the mill stood. 

[ Enoch never once looked behind him, so he was ignorant 
j of this circumstance. 

Bold as he was, he could not help feeling somewhat 
nervous and excited when he got near the building. 

There was something strange and solemn a Lout the old 
place, and the broken sails croaked dismally as they were 
shaken by the wind. 

At no groat distance on his right hand was a blackened, 
decayed stump. 

He knew full well what it was. 

It was the remains of tho gibbet to which the mur¬ 
derer’s body had been suspended. 

lie began to feel an oppression of liis breast, and the 
blood seemed to circulate languidly through his veins 
when ho placed his foot on the bottom step. 

Just then he looked back, and saw that his companions 
were only about fifty yards behind him. 

Angry that they should have disobeyed him and crept 
so close, he shook his stick threateningly at them. 

They understood the gesture. 

But he need not have troubled himself about the matter. 

The villagers had already approached the mill as closely 
as their courage would let them., 


Seeing them pause, Enoch was satisfied. 

He turned round, and began to ascend tho steps. 


CHATTER DCXVI. 

ENOCH IS TERRIFIED BY T11E APPEARANCE OF THE 
SPECTRE IN TIIE IIAUNTEI) MILL. 

Breathless, the villagers watched him, marvelling how 
he could have the courago to venture into such a placo 
alone. 

Although there were many singular sensations in his 
breast—sensations which he had never before felt—Enoch, 
assuming all tho fortitude he could, went boldly on until 
he stood on the little landing-place. 

Just then a faint, smothered groan struck upon his ears. 

It was distinctly audible, and ho could not take refuge 
in the thought that his own fancy had deceived him. 

“I am growing terrified at nothing,” ho muttered. 
“ Such a thing as that could easily be produced by tho 
Wind rushing through some narrow space.” 

In spite of his philosophy, however, Enoch’s cheeks 
were bloodless. 

With a very slow, hesitating step, he crossed the thres¬ 
hold of the mill. 

He glanced apprehensively from side to side. 

Tho moon was shining in with full force. 

It illuminated in a peculiar manner tho rusty and dila¬ 
pidated machinery. 

Shaking off to somo extent the kind of nightmare which 
weighed upon liis movements, Enoch strode forward with 
the intention of carrying hack to his companions some 
object which he coulil exhibit as a trophy of his success. 

But for tho second time he heard that dismal groaning 
sound. 

11c stopped. 

Had his life depended upon it, he could not havo moved 
a single limb. 

His heart knocked violently against liis ribs, almost 
suffocating him. 

Then suddenly there glided out into the patch of moon¬ 
light that lay upon the floor of the mill a horrible-looking 
figure. 

It was clothed from head to foot in some white, flowing 
garment, which looked like a winding-sheet. 

The face was ghastly white, and streaked with blood. 

On the winding sheet, also, were spots of the same san¬ 
guine hue. 

Enoch felt all his joints stiffen with horror. 

All his scepticism was gone. 

He would have given the world and all it contained for 
the power to then and there turn round and fly. 

But a dreadful kind of fascination compelled him to 
keep his eyes riveted upon the spectre. 

lie tried to call aloud for help. 

He knew that his companions wore at no great distance, 
and that, if he raised his voice, they would surely hoar 
him. 

But he could not move his lips in the least, nor could he 
give utterance to so much as a faint whisper. 

How long he stood gazing on tho horrible apparition 
before him he knew not; probably only for a few seconds, 
though to him it seemed an age. 

Then the finishing stroke was put to liis terror. 

Slowly and with apparent difficulty, the spectre raised 
one arm, and pointed to him with threatening gesture. 

At the same time the dismal, smothered groan again 
smote upon his ears. 

Either the movement or the sound broke tho spell that 
had frozen his faculties. 

Uttering a loud yell of fear, which awakened a thousand 
echoes in the old mill, Enoch turned round, and rushed 
blindly out at the door. 

In liis terror he was either careless or forgetful of the 
fact that a steep flight of steps had to be deseeuded. 

He rushed forward, and then roiled down until he 
reached the ground with a crash. 

| Then, scrambling to his feet, and uttering cries of fear, 
he ran at full speed across the meadow, endeavouring to 
overtake his companions. 

lint ids was quite in vain. 

At the first note of alarm—at the first intimation that 
something was amiss—wliat little Courage tho villagers 
possessed evaporated. 
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With common consent they turned round, and ran to¬ 
wards the highway at a breakneck rate. 

{ Enoch ran after them, screaming and shouting like one 
possessed. 

Away they went up the hill, along the highway, until 
finally they arrived in front of the public-house. 

The doors and shutters were closed, and from none of 
the windows beamed forth a light. 

I The landlord and his household had retired to rest. 
They hammered loudly for admittance. 

Never before in the whole course of their lives had 
they felt so much in need of some powerful and artificial 
stimulant. 

• While^hey were thus engaged, Enoch reached them. 
He was gasping for breath, and seemed as though about 
to sink to the ground. 

“What have you seen, Enoch—what have you seen ?” 
He made several frantic gestures. 

“Tell us—tell us!” they shouted. 

Their alarm increased by his mysterious behaviour. 

“ Do you believe in ghosts now ?” 

He nodded his head quickly, and then managed to gasp 
out: 

“ I have seen one!” 

j At this declaration, although they fully expected it, the 
villagers drew back. 

Then the landlord, hearing the disturbance, appeared at 
one of the upper windows, and demanded to know what 
was amiss. 

“Let us iD,” they cried—“let us in ! We are terrified to 
death! The old mill is haunted, and Enoch has seen the 
ghost!” 

The landlord’s first impulse was to shut down the win¬ 
dow and return to rest. 

But other considerations prompted him to change his 
resolution. 

Not the least of them was a powerful curiosity to know 
what had happened, and what Enoch had seen. 

He knew him to he a man of greater courage than his 
neighbours, and one not at all likely to yield himself up 
to superstitious influences. 

If he heard Enoch himself say that he had seen a ghost, 
he should no longer doubt the existence of one. 

Moreover, after such terror as that, no inconsiderable 
quantity of strong liquors would be imbibed. 

Therefore, hastily slipping on his apparel, he descended 
the stairs and allowed the villagers to enter. 

At first he found himself entirely occupied in attending 
to the wants of Ids numerous guests; but when each had 
a glass of something hot and strong before him, he sat 
down near the fire and anxiously demanded an explana¬ 
tion. 

By this time his customers had also to some degree re¬ 
covered tlicir composure. 

But Enoch sat by himself, trembling and shaking as 
though suffering from an ague. 

His lips moved convulsively, and his eyes rolled wildly 
in their sockets. 

Thou, in compliance with their demands, he gave them 
a clear though somewhat exaggerated statement of all he 
had seen. 

He was questioned closely as to the sex of tho ghostly 
visitant, but about this he could form no definite opinion. 

“We shall hear more of this,” said the landlord ; “ this 
is only the beginning. Who can toll ? Perhaps some 
other "deed of blood has been perpetrated in the mill!” 

This was a supposition that found a homo in the breast 
of every one of his auditors. 

“ We’ll Search the mill,” they said—“we will certainly 
seateh it to-morrow; we will call in the aid of the magis¬ 
trates, as they did when they found the body of Polly 
Powell !” 

The discussion was continued for & considerable length 
of time, but without the elucidation of any fresh fact. 

It was, however, finally resolved upon that the whole 
body there assembled, the landlord and Enoch included, 
should wait upon the magistrates and request a warrant 
to be issued, and a special force organised to search the mill 
thoroughly in every part. 

It was nearly morning when they separated, and then 
in a few moments the tidings spread all over tho village. 

Faithful to tlicir intention, they waited upon the magis¬ 
trates. 

Enoch having by this time recovered from his alarm, 


gave so plain and circumstantial an account of what ho had 
beheld, that it was scarcely possible to believe that ho hud 
been deluded by his fancy. 

Moreover, there was tho former case, which served as a 
kind of precedent. 

The magistrates, like the rest, thought it not unlikely that 
a murderous crime had been committed in the old mill, and 
made the inqiury whether anyone was missing. 

In a small community like that the absence of one was 
quickly noted. 

No one had disappeared, and the answer was given 
accordingly. 

“We will wait for three days,” said the magistrates. 
“If by the end of that time we find any person is absent, 
and if, in the meanwhile, the spectre is seen again, we will 
have the mill thoroughly searched from the roof to its 
foundations.” 

With this assurance the villagers left them. 

But there was no work done by any of them, and in a 
little while the excitement had reached its highest pos¬ 
sible pitch. 

But for the present we will leave the villagers to talk 
over these mysterious events, and wait with impatience 
for the three days to elapse, while we return to the pro¬ 
ceedings of Jonathan Wild and his companion. 


CHAPTER DCXVII. 

JONATHAN WILD, FOR ONCE IN HIS LIFE, PAYS ATTENTION 
TO TI1E ADVICE OF ME. NOAKES. 

When we last left those two worthies, it was, as will 
doubtless be remembered, when they were filled with 
alarm by hearing an approaching footstep. 

They had stopped in doubt, and, straining their ears, had 
distinctly heard a heavy footstep ascending tLo flight of 
wooden steps. 

This was Enoch. 

Jonathan Wild, by a species of intuition, was able to 
give a very shrewd guess as to the actual state of affairs 

Such being the state of affairs, it did not take him a 
second to resolve upon a certain plan of operations. 

Ho still held the miser’s sheet in his arms, and now he 
wrapped it carefully around him. 

It was stained with blood in many places, which had 
flowed frem tho wounds of its late owner, but this made 
it all the better for Jonathan’s purpose. 

In climbing up through the trap-door, Jonathan had 
scratched one of his fingers rather severely. 

From this trifling wound blood flowed profusely, and 
lie wiped his hands repeatedly over his face, thus impart¬ 
ing to it the terrible appearance which so alarmed tho 
intruder. 

Then, as we have already stated, Jonathan glided out 
into the moonlight, having first given utterance to those 
two dismal groan6. 

He was amply sat isfied with the result of this experi¬ 
ment. 

He witnessed the alarm of Enoch with great glee, and 
when he heard him fall with so much violence from the 
top of the stairs to the bottom he could have screamed 
aloud with laughter. 

Prudence, however, restrained him, and he was silent. 

lie crept cautiously, however, to tho door of the mill, 
and so did Mr. Noakes. 

Then they peeped forth, taking care to do so in such a 
manner that there was no fear of their being seen by thoso 
without. 

“Have I not managed this business well?” said Wild, 
in a triumphant voice, as he divested himself of the white 
sheet. “It will be a long while before those, 3 'okels re¬ 
cover from the fright which this has given them.” 

“I hope it will, Mr. Wild.” 

“ There is no need to hope—it is certain to have that 
effect; I am confident of it.” 

“ But I was afraid-” 

“ You always are afraid.” 

“I say,” continued Mr. Noakes, “that I was afraid the 
result of such a course would be to raise such a general 
alarm as to cause the mill to be searched, then, doubtless 
wo should be discovered, and the treasure as well.’' 

“Always croaking evil !” 

“ I am, if you call that doing so." 

“ What do you call it ?” 

“ Being prepared for the worst.” 
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“ Why, let the worst come said Wild. 41 1 care not!" 

“Butthiuk now,” continued Mr. Noakes—“ have you 
done wisely?” 

“ Do you mean in frightening those fellows ?” 

44 Yes ; not only in that, Lut also in leaving the treasure 
where it is?” 

“ In what other placo should you like it to bo?” 

“ That 1 have not thought about at present. But- do 
you remember the particulars of the story we heard at the 
inn ?” 

44 Of course I do.” 

“ Very well, then.” 

“ To what do you refer ?” 

“ To that part where the old man stated that, after see¬ 
ing the spectre, the mill was searched." 

“And you think that after what they have seen to¬ 
night the mill will he searched again ?” 

“ It is quito possible, is it not, since it has been dono 
before ?” 

44 It is; but let them search—I care not!” 

“ But 1 do. Suppose we should be able to < lnde them, 
it is quite possible that they may bo successful iu discover¬ 
ing the trap-door.” 

44 Which trap-door ?” 

“Not this one in the flooring—of course, the existence 
of that is already known.” 

44 You mean the ono below ?" 

“Ido.” 

“ I am not afraid that they will discover it.” 

“ Yet they might do so.” 

“ Well, let them.” 

“If they did, they would discover the body of the 
miser.” 

44 Well, and what if they did?—they would not discover 
the treasure, would they ?” 

41 1 dout know.” 

“ Is it not well secreted beneath those boards ?” 

“ It is, I admit. But would not those who found the 
old man know his character as a miser?” 

44 In all probability, yes.” 

“ Then, finding him in such a place as that, would they 
not b§ likely to search everywhere, under the belief that 
they should find some of his wealth hidden not far 
away?” 

44 Very true,” said "Wild, reflectively—“ they might!” 

“ And if their attention was directed in that quarter,” 
continued Noakes, 41 would they not he likely to discover 
the secret board ?” 

44 1 don’t think they would.” 

“ But let me ask you,” said Noakes,—“ do you consider 
the treasure safe ? Answer mo that question.” 

“It is, probably, as safo there as it could bo any¬ 
where.” 

“ I do not agree with you.” 

“ Where would you have it put ?” 

“ I tell you 1 have not thought of that.” 

“No, you never do—you always raise up and make a 
host of difficulties, but never show tho way out of 
them.” 

44 1 leave that to you.” 

“But if we secreted the gold anywhere else iu tho mill 
it would be just as likely to be discovered in the event of 
a search being made.” 

“ Then why secrete it in the mill at all ?" 

“ Because of the danger of going outside.” 

“It is trifling, I think. Why not avail yourself of the 
fright you have just given tho villagers ? Depend upon 
it, not one of them will think of coming within sight of 
this place to-night. Suppose, then, ttiat we occupy our 
time iu fetching the gold up and hiding it in the meadow ? 
In the event of our wanting it at any future time, we 
should be able to obtain it much more easily.” 

41 That’s true again,” said Wild ; “ and, for once in a 
way, I will give you credit for having thought of a good 
thing. I)o you hear that, Noakcs?” 

“ 1 do.” 

“Well, then, your arguments have, this time, had due 
weight with me. Gome along—we’ll fetch the treasure 
up and bury it in the meadow, as you suggest.” 

Jonathan Wild was obliged to confess that this was a 
very good arrangement, and ho blamed himself exceed¬ 
ingly for not faying thought of it before. 

He would gladly have deprived his companion of the 
credit of suggesting the best course of actiuu. 


Mr. Noakes gladly euougti followed Wild down into 
the foundations of tho mill again, although he kuew full 
well such a frightful sight awaited them in the vault. 

But, as wo have previously said, the desiro to get out of 
England in the shortest possible spaco of time was the 
ruling passion at that time in Mr. Noakos’s breast. 

He would have shrunk at nothing, however desperate, 
provided he could have been sure beforehand that it 
would have the desired result. 

Therefore, whatever fears he might have felt at ventur¬ 
ing into tho vault again where the body of his murdered 
victim lay, were kept in abeyance Ly this one powerful 
impulse. 

They little thought when they took so many precau¬ 
tions to cover the trap-door over with rubbish, that they 
should so soon have occasion to raise it again. 

But so it was. 

Both of them trembled and shook, and turned pale 
when they entered the vault. 

But it was only a momentary feeling, and quickly 
wore off. 

They strode over the dead body, turned up the earth 
that covered the boards beneath where the treasure was 
concealed, and then loaded themselves with as many of 
the bags as they cuuhl conveniently carry. 

These they placed for the present just outside the edge 
of the trap-door. 

When, at length, every bag had been removed from its 
resting-place, they, with extreme delight, quitted tho 
vault, and fastened down the trap-door. 

Both inwardly determined that nothing should ever 
induce them to enter the dismal place. 

The removal of tho treasure to the ground floor of tho 
mill was safely and speedily accomplished. 

Then, going to the landing-place we have so frequently 
mentioned, they reconnoitred cautiously. 

But not a single sign of any individual could they 
see. 

Fully impressed with tho belief that they had the place 
entirely to themselves, and that no eye could possibly 
observe their movements, they cautiously threw the bags 
out at the door ono by one, causing them to fall in tho 
deep shadow which the mill cast. 

They then descended. 

But out of this shadow they did not venture to go, yet 
they got as far away from the mill as they could. 

“ See here,” said Wild. 44 Iu case we should over forget, 
or be in doubt about the exact spot where this money is 
hidden, just notice this: A few moments since I heard the 
church clock strike two. The moon is now one day 
past the full at this hour. You see, she casts a shadow 
of the mill just as you now behold it. Just under the 
shadow of that siugular roof wo will dig a hole and bury 
the money.” 

“All right, Mr. Wild; but you need not feel afraid that 
I shall forget the whereabouts of this spot.” 

Jonathan then dug a deep hole in the ground, into 
which tho bags were carefully placed, all hut one, which 
they retained to serve their present necessities. 

Every care was taken hy Jonathan to restore the spot 
to its original appearance, so that no one should have the 
least suspicion that the ground had been disturbed. 


CHAPTER DCXVIII. 

JONATHAN WILD AND MR. NOAKES COMMIT A BURGLARY. 

When this task was completed to the satisfaction of both, 
they returned to tho mill. 

Here a long consultation was held. 

“Brandy!” sard Wild—“I must and will have brandy! 

I cannot live without it, aud I will obtain some at all 
risks!” 

I And food!” said Noakes. “ Wo cannot remain here 
without food. It is true wo had a good meal at tho inn, 
but that’s a mauy hours ago ; and when are we to obtain 
another?” 

“ That I can’t tell. Not to-night, I fear.” 

“ But when ?” 

44 To-morrow.” 

“ And why not now ?” 

“Because tho village will bo thoroughly alarmed— 
everyone will be on tho look-out. We must wait aud do f 
the best we can until to-morrow night, aud then we must J 
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set out in good time, and obtaiu such a stock of provisions 
as will last us for several days.” 

To this Mr. Noakes was forced to consent. 

If Jonathan thought it dangerous to make the attempt, 
it was not likely that he would have the courage to think 
of doing it himself, and so, discontentedly and miserably 
enough, the remainder of the night was passed. 

During the whole of the next day, too, they were com¬ 
pelled to fast, and by evening were in truly a famishing 
condition. 

The effects of long abstinence were visiblo in both of 
them. 

Their courage also was wrought up to the highest 
pitch. 

It was the courage that is felt by birds of prey when 
they have been deprived for a length of time of suste¬ 
nance. 

Jonathan had for so long been in the habit of keeping 
up his strength with stimulants that he suffered severely 
whenever he was deprived of them. 

Eventually, however, to then- great satisfaction, night 
came. 

They waited until past the midnight hour, and then, 
taking advantage of the darkness, quitted the mill, and 
made their way over the fields, towards the vil¬ 
lage. 

Although he had so much time to reflect, Jonathan had 
not decided upon any particular plan of operations, nor 
could he tell then exactly how the provisions he required 
were to bo obtained. 

Creeping cautiously on, they came, at length, opposite 
to the inn where they had previously taken up their 
quarters. 

While they remained concealed behind the hedge look¬ 
ing at it they saw a throng of people emerge. 

Then the doors were closed and fastened, and the lights 
extinguished. 

According to his custom, the landlord had turned out 
his customers. 

Tho subject of the ghost had boon talked thread¬ 
bare. 

Moreover, he was anxious to make up for the rest he 
had lost on the preceding night. 

As soon as the villagers were out of sight, Noakes 
said: 

“ What do yon intend to do now ?” 

“ I have just been thinking,” was the reply. 

“And what is the result?” 

“ I have almost made up my mind to wait here patiently 
a littlo whilo longer, until the inmates of the pubUc-huuso 
have bad time to get fairly to sleep.” 

“ And then what ?” 

“ To creep round to the back of the premises—make our 
way in, in tho best way we can, and carry off provisions 
and brandy enough to last us.” 

“ We cannot obtain brandy elsewhere.” 

“ True enough J” growled Wild. “ And as I can’t do 
without it, that’s why 1 have made up my mind to run the 
risk of entering the inu.” 

Mr. Noakes was rendered so desperate by tho pangs of 
hunger that ho raised not a single objection to the pro¬ 
posal thus made by bis companion. 

Indeed, lie was impatient to make the attack; but V ild 
bad the prudence to wait a reasonable time—until, iu fact, 
all had gone to sleep. 

He counted much upon the previous night’s excitement, 
and believed that they would sleep all tho more soundly 
iu consequence. 

At last, when uearly an hour had elapsed, he said : 

“The time has come now, Knakos. Forward—and 
back me up in what I do !” 

“ Never fear—I will do that!’’ 

Without another word, Jonathan jumped over flic hedge, 
which was a very low one, and, crossing the road, speedily 
crept round to the back part of the inu. 

Then, scaling a wall, he dropped down in a large 
yard. 

Keeping under tho shadow of tho building, ho crawled 
geutly onwards. 

He did not anticipate much trouble in carrying out his 
design. 

In such a lonely place as that, burglars would not be 
common, and therefore 1 be did not expect to find any of 
those precautions taken that would bo in a town. 


Coming presently to a window that was unprotected 
with a shutter, he paused. 

Taking his knife out of his pocket, he determiued to 
make the attempt to enter by this quarlor. 

The wiudow was a small one, and of very primitivo 
construction. 

The blado of Wild’s knife proved quite sufficient to 
undo tho simple fastening, and then tho window was 
open. 

It was so small that it was not thought worth securing 
in any other way. 

Wild crawled through the window hastily, and then, 
in a tone of great satisfaction, ho said to his companion: 

“ Follow —come!” 

Mr. Noakes did and then discovered that by great 
good luck they had managed to enter the plaoo they most 
of all wished to reach. 

This was the pantry, or larder. 

On the shelves they saw plenty of provisions; but 
before going any farther tney made a desperate onslaught 
upon them. 

Then they packed up as much as they thought they could 
conveniently carry. 

Only one more thing was required, and then their 
expedition was accomplished. 

This was the brandy, and this Mr. Noakes was quite 
willing to forego. 

But not so Jonathan Wild. 

That was to him more necessary than even food. 

So, disregarding his companion’s remonstrances, he 
forced open the pantry door. 

He was then fairly inside the public-house. 

A perfect silence reigned all around, showing that no 
alarm had a3 yet been given. 

This inspired them with confidence, for if they only 
continued the same caution that they had hitherto ob¬ 
served, they would be able to retire without leaving a 
single clue behind them. 

Jonathan prowled about until he discovered the door 
leading into the bar. 

This was the place where the brandy would be found. 

With great skill, considering how unprovided he was 
with the necessary tools, this door was forced open, 
scarcely any noiso being made by tho operation. 

On a shelf they found a bottle about three-parts full of 
brandy. 

Jonathan put it to his lips and allowed tho liquid to 
gurgle down his throat at a terrible rate. 

Then ho handed it to his companion, who drank but 
sparingly. 

Jonathan seized the bottle again, and this time did not 
take it from bis lips until it was empty. 

“Now,” he said, “ wc must look elsewhere ! Brandy I 
must and will have!” 

There was a door in the bar, which, from its sitnation, 
Jonathan concluded led down to the cellar. 

If this should prove a correct surmise, he would, doubt¬ 
less, be able to find a small keg of bis favourite liquor. 

It was only necessary to turn the handle to open this 
door, and then the rush of cold air that blew upon his 
face sufficed to show him that his conjecture was 
correct. 

They descended the steps, and. after what seemed to 
Mr. Noakes to bo au unreasonably long time, a small 
barrel was found. 

From its size and weight it evidently contained spirits, 
though whether it was brandy they had no means of 
telling. 

It was something though that would do as a substitute, 
and therefore Jonathan was content. 

By the same route as they hail entered they made their 
way out of the building. 

Jonathan carried tho keg, and Mr. Noake3 burdened 
himself with the provisions. 

They had the 1 good fortune to get back to the mill with¬ 
out the occurrence of any accident. 

Jonathan was careful to look about him on all sides, and 
felt tolerably confident that he had not been seen by a 
siuglo individual. 

On their return, tho two villains had a feast, and made 
up for 'ii© time they had been compelled to go without 

The keg was rudely tapped, and, to Jonathan Wild • 
joy. he found that it really did contain brandv. 
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So assiduously did lie devote himself to the spirits, that 
he dropped off at length in an insensible state, leaving 
Mr. Noakes to keep watch, which he did in fear and 
trembling. 

lie dreaded the morning to come, lest when the robbery 
was discovered they should be suspected. 

He found it hard to resist going to sleep, and every now 
and then the silence would draw him off into a doze. 

Then with a start ho would awake, and for several 
minutes be a prey to such terror as was surely no incon¬ 
siderable punishment for the crimes ho had committed. 

Then, having assured himself that all was well, he 
would begin his tusk afresh, only for the samo thing to be 
repeated. 

Ami in this manner the night wore away. 

Daylight came and found him exhausted. 

Jonathan's drunken slumber still coutinucd. 

But when the sun fairly rose above the horizon, Mr. 
Netakos posted himself in such .a position that ho would 
be able to look in the direction of the inn. 

There he remained fixed and immovable, dreading each 
moment to see something of the inhabitants of the village, 
for, ridiculously enough, lie thought their suspicions would 
be directed towards tne mill, and that they would come 
and search it. 


CHAPTER DCXIX. 

T11E DISAPPEARANCE OF THE OI.D JlIsElt IS DISCOVERED, 

AND THE MAGISTRATE AND PARTY RESOLVE TO EXPLORE 

T1IK OLD MILL. 

Great indeed was the consternation when flics landlord 
discovered that his house had been broken into and 
robbed. 

He sent off at once for the village constable, and a 
series of alarming consultations were held. 

Dor a time the excitement respecting the ghost at the 
mill was subdued. 

But taking it altogether, the inhabitauts of that village 
had never been so startled before as they had been during 
the past few days. 

Everyone began to wonder wliat was coming next. 

All the consultations, however, were quite fruitless—not 
a trace of the robbers could be found. 

It was easy to see. bow they had entered, and, by going 
over the different articles, to ascertain what they had 
taken. 

But beyond that, and the fact that they had got clear 
away, it was Impossible to go. 

r J lie alarm was wry great, because not even the oldest 
inhabitant could remember the occurrence of a similar 
event in the village. 

Contrary to Mr. Noakes’s fears, no suspicions were 
raised respecting the old mill. 

Leaving them in their useless efforts to solve the mys¬ 
tery, we will return to Jonathan Wild. 

It was late in the day when he awoke, and then feeling 
parched with thirst, he again applied himself to the 
brandy. 

A great change in the weather had taken place. 

The day was raw and chill, and in their exposed situa¬ 
tion at the tup of the mill, the cold was almost unendur¬ 
able. 

But Jonathan thought the brandy could defy it, so the 
whole of that day was spent in a drunken carouse, in 
which Mr. Noakes, forgetting his caution, at length 
joined. 

They were soon overpowered by the quantity of liquor 
they uratik, and while in this state of helplessness and 
heedlessuess, danger was slowly but surely closing round 
about them. 

.rust on the outskirts of the little village there was a 
rtiiucd, dilapidated house that was surrounded by a high 
brick wall. 

In days gone by it had been the residence of the squire 
of the village, and had continued to bo so until within 
the last thirty or forty years. 

During that time the houso had been shut up, the 
spacious grounds neglected, and the whole suffered to go 
to decay. 

All the servants were dismissed, tho shutters closed, 
and for why ? 

Because tho last squire of the village, having no chil¬ 
dren, left the property to a younger brother. 


This younger brother was of miserly, penurious habits, 
and after he hail taken possession of his brother’s pro¬ 
perty his parsimoniousness increased. 

He could not think of supporting the expenses of such 
a large household as that was, and so by degrees the place 
degenerated into the condition it was at tiio time when 
Jonathan Wild took refuge in the mill. 

For a long time this miser kept one domestic, a miser¬ 
able, half-starved old man. 

But at length this servitor died, and he could not think 
of replacing him by anyone else. 

There was not much to do, and so he thought lie might 
as well occupy himself as pay for others. 

It was but rarely that tho inhabitants of the village saw 
the old miser. 

till there was one place where he was in the habit of 
going to for the purpose of purchasing provisions. 

It was but a little that lie bought, and always tho 
cheapest and commonest food that he could obtain. 

It was his custom to visit this house daily. 

There had been occasions, however, when one day had 
been missed. 

He always came the next, and now the old woman who 
kept the shop noticed that for the first time for a long 
while the miser missed paying her his diurnal visit. 

She made sure to see him tho next morning. 

But the day elapsed and ho came not, nor did ho arrive 
on the third morning. 

The particulars respecting the ghost that had been seen 
by Enoch at the mill had reached the shopkeeper’s ears, 
and so in a moment she connected tho absence of the 
miser with it. 

She hinted at this to several persons, and finally was 
taken before the magistrate, who judged the matter suffi¬ 
ciently important to demand immediate investigation. 

Accordingly, about noon on tho third day, instead of 
paving a visit to the mill, as he had intended, he went to¬ 
wards the miser’s habitation, with tho intent of searching 
that. 

Several other officials who resided in the neighbour¬ 
hood accompanied him, and so did the whole of the village 
as far as the old ruined gates. 

These were fastened as well as they could be secured, 
considering their dilapidated state. 

The magistrate raug several times for admission, but 
without any notice being taken of liis appeal. 

Then by his instructions the doors were forced open, 
and the party entered. 

The scene which presented itself to their notieo was 
truly one of the utmost desolation. 

It was enough to make anyone’s heart ache to see such a 
fair and beautiiul place allowed to go to such decay. 

The house was no bettor, and upon reaching the front 
door they again rang and knocked. 

But nothing save the reverberation of the sound reached 
their ears. 

Considering that their suspicions were now converted 
into certainties, tho magistrate had the front door also 
broken down, and for tho first time in his life he entered 
the miser’s mansion. 

Every part of it was thoroughly aucj; carefully searched, 
but it was soon found that there was only one apartment 
which presented the least signs of having been recently 
inhabited. 

All the others had evidently been closed for a length of 
time. 

Scores of years must have elapsed since anyone crossed 
their thresholds. 

The room which did appear to have been occupied was 
tho kitchen. 

In this, however, were only a few household articles, 
and among thorn was a bundle of damp, half-rotted straw 
which had served the miser for a bed. 

The uninvited visitors found much to excite theii 
curiosity and interest in the miser’s abode. 

But of the miser himself they could see nothing. 

It was quite certain that he was not there. 

No traces of violence could he discovered anywhere 
about the residence—everything seemed to he in its 
accustomed state. 

In fine, the house looked just as though the miser had 
left it with the intention of returning in a short time. 

The exploring party looked significantly into oaeh j 
other’s countenances, and many whispered : I 
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“Depend upon it, there has been some foul play hero !” 

As there was nothing more to be found out, the magis¬ 
trate and his companions left the house, securing it as 
well as they could, and bent their steps towards the old 
mill. 

It was rather late in the day before they had paid their 
visit to the miser’s house, and, as this had occupied a con¬ 
siderable length of time, the day was drawing to a close 
when they walked with rapid strides across the mea¬ 
dows. 

We may safely say that there was not one who felt en¬ 
tirely at his east when close to the ill-omened structure. 

Many of the villagers seemed disposed to hang back, 
but, borrowing some courage from their numbers, they 
pressed on in the rear, so as to be in readiness to turn and 
fly should there be any occasion. 

With a firm step, the magistrate led the way up the 
flight of rude steps, and when he paused upon the land¬ 
ing, several others placed themselves by his side, but the 
majority Kept below. f 

“Now,” said the magistrate, “thi§ is a serious matter, 
and let us consider what we had better do.” 

“We will leave the direction of the whole affair to 
you,” was the unanimous response. 

Tho magistrate bowed, and then he said: 

“ I fancy we cannot do better than begin at the bottom. 
Wo will' completely search among the foundations of the 
mill, and so ascend until wo reach the top.” 

This was immediately assented to, and so tho speaker 
led the way into the building. 

He found the interior very dark, however, and it was 
quite certain there was not light enough to enable them to 
conduct their search properly. 

For the last half-hour or so, dense, heavy clouds had 
been spreading themselves all over the sky, so that tho 
natural darkness was much intensified. 

Just after the little party entered the mill, they were 
startled by a hollow, muttering, rumbling sound. 

It was thunder. 

Then the clouds discharged their contents, and rain 
poured down in a perfect deluge. 

Then the lightning flashed, and the thunder increased 
in loudness. 

“We must liavo lights,” said the magistrate, as ho 
walked towards the door—“ we must have lights before 
we can conduct this investigation further. How foolish 
not to think of that before ! Lights—lights, I say! Who 
will return to the village and fetch lights ?” 

Just then thero came such a vivid flash of lightning 
that he was almost blinded. 

It was followed by the loud crash of the thunder, which 
seemed to be only just above the roof of the mill. 

Tho crowd outside tho mill showed a disposition to re¬ 
treat. 

“Lights!” shouted the magistrate again, as he stood 
just within the doorway of tho mill out of the rain— 
“lights, I say!—candles—torches—lanterns—anything! 
Who will fetch lights ? Some of you must go at once !” 

“I will go, sir!” said a voice, and a man set off at a 
rapid rate across tho meadows. 

No sooner did tho others catch sight of his back than 
they wero all impelled to show theirs also, and, crying 
out “Lights—lights!” they ran pell-mell across tbe fields 
in the direction of the village, leaving the magistrate and 
his party to await their return. « 


CHAFTER PCXX. 

JONATHAN WILD ANI) MK. NOAKES AKE ALARMED AT THE 
APPROACH OF THE SEARCHING PARTY. 

It was not until tho return of tho third day that Jonathan 
Wild and Mr. Nuakes recovered from their drunken 
bout. 

On that morning they were quite sober. 

Jonathan was the first to awake. 

Seeing his companion lie sleeping, he dealt him a heavy 
kick, which caused Mr. Ncakes to open his eyes at once. 

“ Curse you !” said Wild. “ Is that the way you keep 
watch while I am asleep ?” 

Mr. Noakes rubbed his eyes, and looked puzzled. 

“ I hardly recollect,” he said, “what happened last. I 
fancy we both drank just a little too much brandy.” 

"Pass the keg here, then,” said Jonathan. “I must 
have a drop before I talk.” 


i 

Mr. Noakes obeyed, and then anxiously reconnoitred 1 
from the holes they had made in the woodwork. 

He could see no one, and therefore ho became more as¬ 
sured. 

“ All is right,” ho said. “ I can’t see anyone.” 

“ Then let us have something to eat.” 

Tho remainder of the provisions was then brought for¬ 
ward. 

There was but a little left, and when divided into two 
portions, furnished but a scanty and insufficient meal for 
the pair of them. 

When they had despatched it, Mr. Noakes said : 

“Now, Mr. Wild, what do you iutond to do next?” 

“ Don’t bother!” 

“Rut I desire to know. Do you intend to remain 
hero ?” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ Because, if you do, I want to know whero wo are to 
obtain a second supply of provisions from.” 

“We will see about that.” 

“ It is timo now, for you havo just devoured tho last 
morsel.” 

Jonathan did not answer, but took another draught of 
brandy. 

“ You have not forgot what we arranged to do, have 
you ?” 

“ No; to-night, Noakes, we will get our horses, and set 
out. We will try our luck once moro on tbe road. The 
money we obtain we can place along with that wo have 
so fortunately gained possession of.” 

“ I shall be glad indeed to leave this place.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because we are in perpetual danger hero.” 

“ Bab!” 

“ I tell you we arc!” 

“ No doubt—no doubt! You are always croaking about 
something!” 

“ But this is no croaking. Do you think tho disappear¬ 
ance of the old miser will pass unnoticed, or that your 
personation of the ghost and the robbery at the inn will 
not create an immense excitement ?” 

“ So much the better for us if they do.” 

“Not so.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Suppose-” 

“ Oh, d—n your suppose!” 

“Suppose,” continued Noakes, calmly, “that some 
clear-headed chap should connect the appearance at tho 
mill with the robbery at the inn and the disappearance of 
the miser, liow then ?” 

“ Well, what of it ?” 

“ Would they not be likely to come here and search 
this place?” 

“ Of course they would.” 

“ And yet yon would stay in it ?” 

“No longer than to-night.” 

“Well, then, that is all 1 desiro to know. It is my be¬ 
lief it will be a very prudent step to take.” 

“Well, I am going to take it,” said Jonathan. “What 
an infernal row you havo made about nothing at all!” 

“Don’t drink so much brandy, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Y"ou be d—d!” 

“You will get yourself into the samo state as you 
were yesterday, and then how will you leave here to¬ 
night?” 

“ Leave me to myself, and don’t interfere.” 

Finding that his remarks produced more harm than 
good, Mr. Noakes became silent. 

At intervals, however, the conversation would be 
resumed in a somewhat similar strain. 

Look here, Noakes,” said Wild, at last; “ can wo not 
end this matter at once ?” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Why, this: as soon as ever it is dark enough to 
make it prudent, we will descend, mount our horses, 
and rido away.” 

“That’s just what 1 desiro.” 

“ Then that is what 1 intend to do.” 

“My only fear is that they may take it into their heads 
to search the mill before wo can depart.” 

“Bah! That is a foolish fear, like yours always 
are.” 

“ Weil, we shall see—we shall see.” 

Jonathan Wild had decided upon a serious enterprise, j 
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i atul he busied himself with preparing his weapons, and 
! getting them in perfect readiness for use. 
i This task occupied him some time. 

! Mr. Noakes imitated his companion in this respect, but 
! every now and then he would pause in his labour to take 
: a peep out at the various loopholes. 

While doing this, he noticed the angry storm-clouds 
when they appeared upon the edge of the distant 
liorizon. 

He watched them rising slowly and spreading over 
the sky. 

Then an ejaculation of terror escaped his lips. 

He dropped the pistol lie held in his hand, and sank 
down into a dejected attitude. 

| “All is lost!” ho said—“all is lost!—and it is your 
fault!” 

: “ What do you mean, fool ?” 

“Look—look, and see!” 

“Look be d—d !” 

“ I tell you you had better !’’ 

“What is there to be seen?” 

“A 9 crowd of people !” 

“ A crowd of people ?” 

“ Yes!” 

Jonathan changed colou.. 

“ And they are coming towards the mill!” added Mr. 
Noakes. 

This was alarming news indeed; so Jonathan hastily 
scrambled to his feet and applied his eye to one of the 
openings. 

One single glance, however, was sufficient to satisfy 
him that his companion had spoken the truth. 

A large, throng was certainly approaching. 

He saw that the foremost, were attired as gentlemen— 
that they were accompanied by the parish constable, who 
held his'staff imposingly in his hand, and by a miscel¬ 
laneous rout of villagers and children, who brought up 
the roar. 

Jonathan Wild was greatly alarmed. 

What to do he knew not. 

Evidently, however, he must rely upon his own 
resources. 

It would be quite useless to take his companion into 
consultation. 

Mr. Noakes was compietely prostrated by terror, and 
incapable of doing anything save obeying the orders of 
another. 

To descend was Jonathan’s first thought. 

Hut then he reflected that he couid not do this and 
better his condition. 

To escape from the mill unseen was perfectly out of the 
question. 

As the crowd approached, they could see plainly the 
only mode of egress from the building, and it would bo 
madness to appear at that. 

Jonathan began to wonder whether his capture was 
about to follow. 

It seemed like it. 

He was forced into a corner from which ho could not 
emerge, and it was not likely that he could defend himself 
against such overwhelming numbers as were approach¬ 
ing. 

Hut after having defeated the exertions of the most ex- 
perienced police officers, was he iu the end to be taken by 
a lot of clodhoppers ? 

He despised the idea. 

“ They shall pay for their attempt with their lives,” lie 
said. “They will not take me prisoner easily—l am sure 
of that. No, no—I will sell my lifo dearly!” 

He got his pistols in readiness for instant use while he 
spoke, atul sternly bade Mr. Noakes do the same. 

Then ho returned to the loophole, and saw that the 
throng of people had now paused within t few yards of 
the mill. 

The magistrate and those who were wt-i him ascended 
the steps. 

They entered. 

Jonathan observed the terrified expression that was 
upon tho countenances of all who composed the crowd, 
and was aware of what a little thing would suffice to 
terrify and disperse them. 

But what could that thing he ? 

Just while he was wondering, he heard the first mutter¬ 
ing of the thunder. 


Then the magistrate spoke in the manner have re¬ 
corded at the end of the preceding chapter. 

Not a single word escaped Wild’s ears. 

He rubbed his hands with joy when ho saw all tho 
villagers scamper off. 

He, had now only about half a dozen men to cope 
with. 

Hut those half-dozen men wore more to he feared than 
all the others, and this Jonathan knew full well. 

There was now no longor anything to be seen from the 
exterior of the mill. 

The darkness in the air every moment increased. 

The thunder rolled and the lightning flashed almost 
incessantly, each reverberation seeming to make tho old - 
mill totter to its foundations. 

Stealthfully Jonathan crept forward to the op°n space 
which communicated with the lower part of the mill. 

Here he paused ami listened. 

He made out that the party of gentlemen were stand¬ 
ing half in and half out of the mill. 

“ 1 don’t believe those fellows will return,” he heard a 
voice say; “ they are all scared out of their wits by this 
thunder-shower.’ 

“ It seems like it,” said another voice. 

“Then,” continued the first speaker, “tho question is, 
shall we continue our search now, or shall wo postpone 
it until to-morrow ?” 

A pause ensued after this question was asked. 

Can the reader imagine the amount of breathless sus¬ 
pense with which Jonathan Wild waited for the reply? 

If it was decided to postpone the search, all his appre¬ 
hensions would vanish. 

As soon as they had departed, he could take his depar¬ 
ture from the mill himself, and ride away, taking care not 
to return until the excitement had subsided. 

What were they going to do ? 

Ho listened, and at last a voice spoke. 

The words uttered sufficed to dash to the ground all 
the hopes in which he had indulged. 


CHAPTER DCXXI. 

JONATHAN WILT) ESCAPES FROM THE MILL, ANT) HAS IIIS 
REVENGE UPON THE SEARCHING PARTY. 

“ I should not hesitate for a single moment about tho 
course to pursue,” exclaimed the magistrate, “ but for 
oih‘ circumstance.” 

“ And what is that?” 

“ We are unprovided with a light. But for this, I 
would propose that, we take advantage of such a favour¬ 
able opportunity as tho present to search the mill quietly 
anil carefully. We shall not he disturbed by the crowding 
of the people inside, and we may take our own time over 
the business.” 

This was a view of the case which all seemed inclined 
to take, and then some one said : 

“ If yon like to wait a minute or two, sir, I will run to 
the village—it is not far—and will bring with me every¬ 
thing you require in the slmpo of lights, so that the 
search can he well carried out.” 

“ If you will do so, Mr. Donaldson,” said the magistrate, 
“ I shall consider myself much indebted to you.” 

“ That is enough, sir. I am off.” 

“You will get wet.” 

“ Oh, never mind ; a shower of rain will not hurt me! 
In five nrnut is I will be back with some candles.” 

“ Arid don’t bring any of the villagers with you if you 
can help it.” 

“ No, you may rely upon that.” 

“ Let me see,” said the magistrate, “ there arc just seven 
of n*—quite enough to conduct an investigation of this 
sort.” 

“Quite.” 

Mr. Donaldson buttoned up his coat, and, hastening 
down tbe flitriil of steps, ran across the meadow at fnli 
speed towards tlie village. 

He seemed to he absent a long time. 

Jonathan breathed the most foul curses upon him. 

Ho did not dare to give them utterance, lest ho should 
be overheard. 

While the messenger was absent tbe darkness in¬ 
creased. 

Tbe thunder rolled with tenfold louduess. 

A complete silence, however, reigned on the part of tlia 
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people who at that time stood beneath the roof of the 
old mill, which was not broken until the magistrate 
said: 

“ There he comes.” 

This was in allusion to Mr. Donaldson, who could bo 
seen hurrying through the rain at a rapid rate. 

Directly afterwards he joined the party. 

“ You are soaking wet,” said tho magistrate. 

“Yes, sir, I am ; this is a regular drencher—but no 
matter. Hero are some candles, and here's a flint and 
stool, so we shall soon have a light.” 

This was true. 

When otic candle wa3 lighted, it was easy to light 
the remainder. 

Jonathan Wild, looking down from above, could just 
see the lights below him like so mauy red specks. 

Now, gentlemen,” said the magistrate, “ with your 
permission, we will carry out my original intention 
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namely, to search among the foundations of this 
building.’ ’ 

“By all means, sir—by all means! Wo are quite 
ready and willing to allow you to take the direction of 
the affair, and to obey you iu all respects.” 

“ Then let us search tlii3 place thoroughly—no half 
measures, recollect. We will not ascend uutil wo have 
satisfied ourselves that there is nothing below that 
should not be.” 

“Agreed—agreed!” 

Jonathan allowed his hidcou3 countenance to expand 
into a grin. 

Ho saw at once how ho might escape. 

He listened, aud heard the trap-door raised—that.is, 
the trap-door in tho flooring of the mill, about which 
no secret was made, and tho existence of which was 
well-known. 

He could not see them descend, but ho knew they 
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were about to do so, so he rose and went to Ms com- 
p mil n. 

Mr. Noakes was sitting down in a stupified, dejected 
way. 

‘■Get up, idiot!” said Wild, in tones of suppressed rage 
—“get up, will you ?—dolt, fool!” 

Mr. Noakes looked at him vacantly. 

“ Get up, I say !” 

“ Are they coming ?” 

“ Coming ? No. Get up, or, as sure as you refuse me, 
I will run you through—I will slay you on the spot! 1 

intend to escape myself, and if you won’t come with me I 
shall not leave you behind to peach. Do you hear that ?” 

A stronger fear will always overcome a weaker one, 
and so it was with Mr. Noalres. 

The fear of present death from the hands of his fero¬ 
cious companion was greater than that of capture from 
those below. 

Therefore, trembling in every limb, ho rose to his 
feet, 

“Now then,” said Wild, “the way is clear before us to 
escape. We cau do so with perfect ease; all obstacles 
are removed.” 

Mr. Noakes looked at him incredulously, and then 
said : 

“ You are mad, or drunk.” 

“ I am neither one nor the other. But I can’t stay hero 
chattering. AVhile I am explaining matters to you, the 
eh.mce ot leaving the mill will bo gone. I tell you the 
villagers, terrified by the storm, have run away, leaving 
only a small party hero, who have descended into the 
foundations, intending to search there. They are down 
underneath. Do you understand ? While they are there, 
there is nothing to prevent us leaving the mill, and the 
darkness will enable us to ride away unpereeived.” 

These few rapidly-spoken words produced a wonderful 
change in Mr. Noakes. 

He saw in an instant the chaueo there was of escape, 
and his courage revived. 

“ I will follow you,” he said, in a calmer voice—“ I will 
follow you—lead the way !” 

“ Good ! Mind you do, and make no noise—the least 
sound will betray us.” 

“ I will be careful enough. Now that we are so near 
leaving England, I don't wish to be slain or captured.” 

“ Come, then !” 

As cautiously as a shake, Jonathan Wild lowered him¬ 
self through the opening in the lloor; and having by this 
time grown tolerably familiar with the in tenor ma¬ 
chinery of the mill, he was able to descend rapidly and 
yet noiselessly. 

Mr. Noakes followed. 

Gradually Jonathan made his way to the lower part of 
the mill, and as he got farther and farther down he 
redoubled bis precautions 

All was profoundly dark—he could no longer see the 
glimmering of the candles. 

He could no longer hear the murmuring of voices. 

The storm, too. had reached its height, and was begin¬ 
ning to abate. 

Directly afterwards the ground lloor of the mill was 
reached. 

Just as they were about to dart through the doorway, 
Wild stopped and seized his companion by the arm. 

“ Hush !—what’s that?” 

The sound of voices reached their ears, and they com¬ 
prehended instantly from whence the sound came. 

It was through the opening in the floor, for in descend¬ 
ing they had not pulled the trap-door after them. 

This suggested a fresh thought to Jonathan Wild. 

Had his life depended upon it, he could not have 
restrained the wild, yelling, triumphant laugh which 
rose to his lips. 

He did not make the attempt, however, but allowed it 
full vent. 

It rung out with horrible distinctness and discordance 
in the old mill. 

It awakened many an echo, and rose high above the 
tumult of the storm. 

It was a sound that would paralyse anyone, and the 
party below, who were approaching the trap-door, stopped 
in consternation. 

But while he laughed in this hideous fashion, Jonathan 
Wild was not idle. 


Like a hungry panther he sprang forward, seized the 
trap-door, and shut it down. 

Then, with a strength that was surely superhuman, and 
which was lent to him but for a moment, Jonathan Wild 
seized one of the millstones, dragged it violently from its 
place, and rolled it over the trap-door. 

It fell with a crash that sounded like a death-kuoll to 
those below. 

Then again, that horrible, ringing, mocking laugh 
echoed and re-echoed in the mill. 

“Secure,” said Wild—“secure! Now then, our escape 
is certain and easy!” 

Mr. Noakes was paralysed with astonishment. 

Again and again did Jonathan utter that screaming 
laugh. 

He was delighted that at the last minute he should so 
unexpectedly gain such an advantage over his enemies. 

“ Como,” said Noakes—“ come, let us leave this place, 
now.” 

He took hold of Wild by tho arm as he spoke. 

“All right—all right,” responded Jonathan; “there is 
no need for hurry, now they are safe ; and if they don’t 
perish of suffocation in that place before their fellows 
come to their aid, it will not be because I do not wish 
it!” 

“Come,” said Noakes, again—“come—be satisfied with 
your revenge!” 

“ I am—1 will be.” 

With his heart swelling with exultation, Jonathan 
Wild hastily descended the steps, and sped across the 
meadow in s - irch of the horses, which he hoped to find 
without . 


CHAPTEIt DCXXII. 

STEGGS ARRIVES AT THE INN JUST A LITTLE TOO LATE. 

A kind of mist floated before the eyes of Edgworth Bess 
when she found herself standing in the presence of the 
Lord Chancellor. 

It did not dissipate until she heard St eggs mention her 
name. 

“ My lord,” he said, “ here is the lost heiress.” 

The Lord Chancellor looked up in surprise. 

He noted the thin and wasted form, the poor apparal, 
the expression of woe upon he face. 

“ Can it be possible ?” 

“ I am prepared to prove it, my lord!” 

“ Then there can be no doubt.” 

“ None whatever!” 

“ I will take your word, then, for the present. Let mo 
congratulate you,” he added, rising and addressing him¬ 
self to Edgworth Bess. “I heartily congratulate you, 
Lady Donumll, upon your accession to the property from 
which you have been so unjustly deprived !” 

How strange it seemed to be addressed by that title. 

She could not respond. 

She bent her head in acquiescence. 

“ That will do, then, for to-night. Until further arrange¬ 
ments can bo made, yon will stay here. To-morrow, J 
shall inquire further into the affair.” 

For this kind offer of protection Edgworth Bess man¬ 
aged to stammer forth her thanks. 

Tho Chancellor rang a bell, and confided Edgworth Bess 
to the care of the housekeeper. 

“ I could scarcely have believed this,” said the Chan¬ 
cellor, as soon as the door closed behind her. “ No one 
would take her to be an heiress.” 

“Very true, my lord. She has suffered much.” 

“ She has that appearance.” 

“ I know something of what she has gone through, but 
probably uot one-half.” 

“ Well, it is all over now. She may rest contented with 
regard to the future. To-morrow I shall want to see you, 
in order that the matter may be properly investigated.” 

“ I will not fail to come, my lord.” 

With these words, Steggs took his departure. 

On the following day, Edgworth Bess was again intro¬ 
duced into the presence of the Lord Chancellor. 

He had before him all the necessary documents, includ¬ 
ing even the confession of Abel Donmull. 

“ Yon must understand,” he said, “that there will be 
no opposition to your taking possession of your property. 
Providing you can make good your claim to it, there is no 
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one to contend with. When your identity is once proved 
it will bo sufficient.” 

He then questioned Edgworth Bess respecting her past 
life. 

She answered him readily and truthfully, and those 
replies accorded perfectly with all the written memoranda 
he had before him. 

Iu conclusion, he professed himself perfectly satisfied. 

There was a wild, tumultuous joy in tho poor girl’s 
heart at having, she imagined, reached the end of her 
difficulties and troubles. 

She would no longer have to fear tho enmity of any¬ 
one. 

But she was deeply anxious respecting her two pro¬ 
tectors. 

They had defended her when no one else would take 
her part, and she was conscious that but for them she 
must long ago have perished. 

At the first opportunity, she took Steggs aside and 
spoke to him upon the subject that was nearest her 
heart. 

“Tell me,”she said—“tell me truly, have you heard 
anything of Blueskin and Jack Sheppard ?” 

“Nothing whatever.” 

“ Alas—alas!” 

“ But, if you wish it, I will set forth at once and make 
inquiries for them.” 

“Do so—do so!” 

“ Can you give me any clue to them ?” 

“ I fear not. But say, when will my power begin ?” 

“ Your power ?” 

“Yes. When can I openly befriend them ?” 

“ At present you must not think of such a thing—tho 
greatest caution will be necessary 1" 

“ But for what reason ?” 

“ Wait until you are quite assured of your possession, 
and until I have discovered them. I will thon be a means 
of communication between you.” 

“ And what can I do then?” 

“ Ask the Chancellor to move for a free pardon.” 

11 And could he obtain one ?" 

“It is very likely.” 

“ Then there is a doubt about it ?” 

“No, not raueli of a doubt; but, for the present, let me 
advise you to. dismiss this subject from your mind 
altogether.” 

“ I cannot.” 

“ Try to do so.” 

“ It is impossible!” 

“ It would be better if you could for a little while rest 
content with the knowledge that you have recovered your 
possessions ,and now occupy your true station.” 

“ I care nothing for that without I can aid those who 
have so long been nty friends.” 

“At any rate, it will be best—nay, imperatively 
necessary, that I should find Blueskin and Jack, and learn 
from them what their intentions are.” 

“ But can you find them ?” 

“ I do not doubt it.” 

“ Where shall you look ?” 

“I fear there is little but chance to guide me, yet I may 
succeed quickly. Don’t be disappointed, however, if some 
time elapses.” 

Edgworth Bess clasped her hands over her forehead. 

“I/it me think,” she said—“let me think! My brain 
is in such a whirl, and I am so excited by these events 
that I seem incapable of reflection! Wait a moment!” 

Steggs did wait. 

Then, presently removing her hands, she said : 

“ There is another commission I with you to execute 
for me.” 

“Name it.” 

“Not long before my meeting with you I met a true, 
firm frisnd—the landlady of a public-house.” 

“ And you wish me to go there ?” 

“ Yes. ’ Tell her that I am now safe and well.” 

“I will if you will describe the house.” 

Edgworth Bess did so as well as she was able. 

“ Do you think,” asked Steggs, “ that there is any 
probability of learning intelligence of Jack and Blueskin 
there ?” 

“None whatever, I fear.” 

“ That's a pity ; I thought this might be a connecting 
Uuk.” 


“ No—no; and yet I cannot tell.” 

“You think there is a possibility, then ?” 

“ They may, in their pursuit, have tracked me to this 
inn; if su— 

1 Why, then all will be well. This is most important J 
If you will allow mo, I will start at once.” 

“ Do—do, and you will increase tho obligation I am 
already under to you. I am glad there is so good a 
chance of my being able to repay it.” 

“ 1 will go to this bin, then, and make every inquiiy. If 
I can learn anything of your friends I will mention the 
subject to tho landlady, so that when they do call she will 
deliver a message to them.” 

“ Yes—yes ! I trust you will succeed.” 

“ Leave it to me. Bely upon it, I will do the best I 
can.” 

“When shall I see you again ?” 

“If I liavo good news to communicate, very shortly. If 
some time elapses do not despair, but think that I am 
making every effort to pursue my inquiries.” 

“ I will—I will!” 

“ Try, then, to rest content until you see mo again ; for 
the present, you will remain in this house. Several forms 
have to be gone through, and after that you will bo placed 
in full and real possession of your own.” 

“ And by that time,” said’Eclgworth Bess, with spark¬ 
ling eyes, “ I hope you will he returned with good news.” 

“ And so do I.” 

“It is pleasing to me to talk upon this subject, yet I 
wish you gone.” 

“ I will start at once, and you may rely upon my energy 
and fidelity. Farewell!” 

With these words Steggs took his leave, and directed 
his steps towards the inn. 

Upon arriving, he found the landlady iu her accustomed 
seat. 

“ I wish to speak with you, ” he said, “ upon a matter 
of some importance.” 

“ Come in!” 

Steggs obeyed the invitation to enter the bar. 

“ A day or two ago,” he began, “ you afforded help and 
assistance to a young girl.” 

“ Yes—yes, I did. What of her ? She has come to no 
harm, I trust ?" 

“ No, none ; but to great good.” 

“ I am glad to hear it.” 

“ I have come here as a special messenger from her to 
you.” 

“ On what account?” 

“First to e-xpress her thanks for your kindness to 
her." 

“ It is not worth mentioning.” 

“ She is of a different opinion, and one of these days 
intends to reward you liberally for all you have done.” 

“ It was hut a little.” 

“ It was very much to her.” 

“ And are you one of the friends of whom she spoke to 
me ?” 

“ Very likely. I fortunately met her in the street and 
recognised her. I had long been looking for her, trusting 
to find her. Now all is well. You must know that her 
father was a lord, and that she is now the inheritor of all 
his wealth and property." 

This announcement caused tho landlady no little as- 
tonishment. 

“Who would have thought it now ?” she said—“quiet 
and unassuming as she was too!” 

“But after having assured you of her safety,” con¬ 
tinued Steggs, “my chief object is to make some inquiries 
for two friends of hers.” 

“Two friends?” 

“ Yes, she thinks it not improbable that they may track 
her to this house, and if so, would enter to make inquiries. 
Should they do so, tell them all that I have said to you, 
and ask them to wait; I will call and satisfy them.” 

“ Two friends, did you say ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“One young and the other rather old?” 

(i Yes—yes! Is it possible that you have seen them—that 
you know them ?” 

« Well, I can't say for lliat,” replied the landlady, “ Lut 
a few hours ago two men came in and asked for her.” 

“ And where aro they now ? ’ 

“ That is more than I can toll you.” 
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“ They have gone, then ?” 

“ Yes; I told them the girl had left this house. The 
news seemed to fill them with grief and despair, then they 
both started off in search of her.” 

“Confusion!” said Steggs. “This will perhaps ruin 
all!” 

The landlady looked at him in sin-prise. 

“Did they not,” he asked, at length, “say anything 
about their future movements ?” 

“ No, I can’t say that they did, though they told me 
they should very likely call again—if that’s what you 
mean.” 


Chapter doxxiii. 

ELUE3KIN AND JACK SHEPPARD HAVE AN IMPORTANT INTER¬ 
VIEW WITH STEGGS. 

“ They told you they would call again ?’’ 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“ But when ?” 

“ They did not say when, sir.” 

“Describe them to me.” 

The landlady did so to the best of her ability. 

What she said was quite sufficient to convince St eggs 
of their identity. 

“ And when was this ?” 

“ Only a few hours ago.” 

“Then they are probably in the neighbourhood ?” 

“ I can’t say for that.” 

“Look you — pay attention to my instructions; you 
will find that it will answer your purpose well to do 
so.” 

“I will.” 

“ I will go out myself; it is possible that 1 may come 
across them; if so, well and good. Do you understand 
me?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ But if, while I am away, they come again, tell them of 
my visit, and say it is my express desire that they wait 
here until 1 return. You will find them with an accom¬ 
modation, will you not ?” 

“ I will, sir.” 

“That will do, then. Upon no account suffer them to 
depart, until I return, it will be useless for them to attempt 
to seek me.” 

Having fully impressed this upon the landlady’s mind, 
Steggs took his departure. 

lie roamed listlessly through the streets for a long 
while, looking scrutinisingly in every direction. 

But he failed to see anything of those he sought. 

It is now time, however, that we reverted to the pro¬ 
ceedings of Blueskin and Jack Sheppard. 

We have lost sight of them for some time. 

We last described them when they departed from the 
inn to commence their search for Edgworth Bess. 

The events already related, of course, conclusively 
prove that this search was perfectly resultless. 

They Searchc/l through every street they came to. 

But without the slightest success. 

Yet they did not like to confess themselves vanquished. 

As they did not find Edgworth Bess, there can be little 
interest in relating their proceedings ; let it suffice to say 
that it was not until they were thoroughly worn out and 
exhausted that they gave up the search. 

A consultation was then held as to where they should 
go. 

“ I fancy wo cannot do better than retiu-n to the inn,” 
said Illueskin. 

“It. will he dangerous.” 

“ Not very, I think.” 

“ Tlio landlady may have recognised you.” 

“ I fancy not. Let us run the risk.” 

“ As you will.” 

“Do not forget that it is probable Edgworth Bess—hav¬ 
ing failed to find us, as sho must have done—has returned 
to the inn ; if so, we shall meet her.” 

“ That I fear is too much to hope for. No—no, I can¬ 
not buoy myself up with that hope.” 

“ But now that I have once suggested the possibility of 
such a thing to yen, you could not rest until you had 
satisfied yourself as to tho truth of it.” 

“No, that I could not.” 

“ Then follow me; a little sharp walking will bring us 


to the place. If we meet with no success, do not be down¬ 
hearted.” 

“ I will try not.” 

“At any rate, it is my conviction we should find there a 
more secure shelter than we could anywhere else in 
London.” 

This conversation took place on the night succeeding 
the day upon which Steggs had called at the inn. 

Without, being seen or noticed by anyone, the two 
friends arrived at their destination. 

As soon as the landlady saw them, she smiled with satis¬ 
faction, and led them into the private room. 

“ You have come just in time,” she said—“just in time, 
or, I should say, just too late." 

“ What do you mean ?—has she been here ?” 

“No—no.” 

“ Then why are we too Into ?” 

“ A friend of yours called not long ago.” 

“ A friend ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“How do you know he was a friend ?” 

“ He said so.” 

“ Well, go on—tell us more,” said Blueskin. 

.Tack Sheppard was so excited that he could not speak. 

lie dreaded that the poor girl had again fallen into some 
snare. 

He could not remember that she had any other friend 
besides themselves. 

“ lie was very much put about when I told him that 
you had been here and gono again. He wanted to seo 
you.” 

“ To see us ?” 

“Yes ; 1 fancy he has some message for you from tho 
young lady.” 

“ \\ here is ho ?” 

“ He went out to search for you.” 

“ To search for us ?” 

“ Yes, and he lias not yet returned.” 

Blueskin and Jack looked at each other with a puzzled 
kind of expression on their countenances. 

“ Describe this friend,” they said. 

The landlady did so. 

But Steggs had so altered iu his appearance, that they 
failed to recognise him. 

They could not think who he was. 

Their wonder increased. 

“He particularly told me,” added the landlady, “that if 
you called here before he returned, you were on no ac¬ 
count to quit this house until he came again.” 

“Did he snj that ?” 

“Yes, ho did, and laid most particular stress upon it. 
He repeated the instructions over and over again.” 

“Well, we must think of this,” said Blueskin. “Bring 
us some refreshment, and leave us for awhile—we must 
consult together.” 

The landlady obeyed, for her curiosity was much 
inflamed by the mysterious events of the last two or 
three days. 

“ What are we to think of this, Jack?” was Blueskiu’s 
first question as soon as they had the room to them¬ 
selves. 

“ I know not what to think of it.” 

“Nor I.” 

“ Do you apprehend any danger ?” 

“ I do indeed !” 

“ And so do 1. You have guessed my own thoughts 
in the matter. It is no friend of hers, poor girl ! but 
some one who is endeavouring to pass himself off as such. 
Yet why should ho wish to meet us?” 

“ That is it. 1 am afraid—nay, sure—that he has re¬ 
cognised us.” 

“ So you fear the worst ?” 

“I do." 

“What would be the consequences if he called the 
police officers about him, and surrounded tho house ?” 

“ Most serious indeed to us.” 

“ Serious iu good truth. Let us see what chance there 
is of escape." 

They went to the window, and looked out. 

They found it commanded a view of the river, which 
was divided from the hack of tho premises by a rude 
wooden fence. 

“I think we should stand a chance of getting free,” 
said Blueskin. 
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“ So dal." 

“Then let ns stay and see this matter out.” 

“ Is it wise to run the risk ?” 

11 1 think so. It may, after alL he some one who has 
friendly intentions towards her and towards us; if so, 
it would he a pity to evade him.” 

“ So it would, but I am doubtful—very doubtful.” 

“And well you may be.” 

At this moment there came a knock at the door. 

The landlady entered. 

“liehas come,” she said, “and wants to see you.” 

Blueskin aud Jack exchanged glances. 

“ Let him come in,” said the former. “ Toll him we 
arc here.” 

The landlady departed. 

As soon as she had gone, Blueskin said, in a whisper: 

“Now, then, if we find he meditates any treachery to¬ 
wards us, we will deal with him in a summary manner, 
aud escape.” 

“Right. Be careful!” 

“I will. Hush!” 

The door opened, and Steggs appeared. 

But he was not recognised by either. 

“ I am glad I have succeeded iu meeting with you,” lie 
ejaculated. “ Believe me, all is well, and I have good 
nows to communicate.” 

The two friends regarded him distrustfully. 

“Is it possible,” bo said, “that you do not recognise 
me ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“I know I Lave greatly altered, but I thought you 
might have remembered my voice.” 

“ It does sound familiar in my ears.” 

“ Tei-haps the utterance of my name may refresh your 
recollection.” 

“ It may—speak!” 

“It is Steggs.” 

“ I recognise you now,” said Blueskin. “ I know yon 
are a friend—your behaviour has proved it. Here is my 
hand.” 

“I am glad you do not doubt me. Here, Jack,” lie 
added, “take my hand! I bear you no ill-will, although 
l suffered much from the hasty blow you gave me.” 

Jack grasped him cordially by the hand. 

“It was a rash and foolish act,” he said, “ and one that 
I have repented of over since.” 

“ Say nothing moro about it—don’t mention it 
again!” 

“And you have found Edgworth Boss ?” said Blueskin, 
interrogatively. 

“ I have.” 

“And where is she ?” 

“ Safe and well.” 

“But where ?” 

“ In the residence of the Lord Chancellor.” 

This reply was so little anticipated by our two friends 
that they could not speak. 

“You seem astonished,” said Steggs, “and well you 
may be ; but it’s perfectly true.” 

“ How came it about ?” 

“ Last night 1 accidentally met her in the street. The 
light of a lamp shining on her face enabled me to recog¬ 
nise her.” 

“ And did she know you ?” 

“ Not at first. She told me she left the inn in order to 
seek for you, but unluckily encountered Jonathan Wild’s 
sou, aud had a uarrow escape from him. She had eluded 
him by a hairbreadth when I met her.” 

“And what did you do then ?” 

“ Why, as I had been ou the look-out for her for a very 
long time, I took her direct to the residence of the Lord 
Chancellor.” 

“ And docs he receive her ?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“ And admit her claims ?” 

“Yes. Iu his own mind he does not entertain the 
slightest doubt of her identity.” 

“This is indeed glorious news,” said Blueskin—“glori¬ 
ous news! What 1 have so long and so ardently desired 
has at length come to pass ! She is in proper hands and 
is happy!” 

“Not very happy,” said Steggs. 

“ Why not ? What cause has she now for grief ?' 

“ The uncertainty she is in with regard to your sai6ty ; 


if she knew that you were out of danger she would bu 
quite happy.” 

- * 

CHAPTER DCXXIV. 

BLUESKIN AND JACK SHEPPARD HOLD AN IMPORTANT 
INTERVIEW WITH STEGGS. 

“ Tiie one great purpose of our lives,” said Blueskin, “is 
achieved.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ The lost heiress is installed in her possessions. Wo 
had sworn to do it. let the danger be what it might. It. is 
done, and now we are content!” 

“ Well ?” 

“ As you say, it is well, for we can quickly put an end 
to the anxiety and nnhappincss which Edgworth Bess 
may experience ou our behalf." 

“ JPo so, then—do so, I beg! But how will it bo accom¬ 
plished?” 

“ Why, as our presence here is unsuspected and un¬ 
known, nothing will be so easy as for us to leave England ; 
iu another land we shall be safe.” 

“ A wise resolution, and the best that you could take! 
When shall you depart ?” 

“Shortly, I hope.” 

“ Why not at once ? Now that you know that Edg¬ 
worth Bess is in safety, why not fly immediately ?” 

“ For a particular reason.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ I have tuld you that one purpose of our lives was 
achieved.” 

“ Then you have another ?” 

“ We have.” 

“ And have yon sworn to that as well ?’’ 

“ Yes, and until it is accomplished we cannot leave 
English shores.” 

“ Will you tell me what it is ?” 

“ Certainly; and I trust you will make it known to 
Edgworth Bess.” 

“ I will, never fear.” 

“ I call her by that familiar title because the other seems 
strange.” 

“ No doubt; but go on. What is this purpose ?” 

“ It is to do that which the police officers have entirely 
failed to bring about.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“ Yes—to capture Jonathan Wild!” 

Steggs started. 

“Now that this anxiety is off our minds,” continued 
Blueskin—“ I mean the anxiety we felt concerning the 
fortunes of Edgworth Bess—we shall turn the whole of 
our attuntiou and devote all our energies to the task of 
hunting the villain down ! We will not rest in any way 
until he is either dead or in the hands of justice !’’ 

“ You have sworn to that?” 

“ Yes." 

“ Both of you ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then give me your hands, for I have sworn the same 
oath!” 

“You?” 

“ Yes!” 

“ But for what mason ?” 

“ From the enmity I feel for that fiend in human shape.” 

“ Then he has injured you ?" 

“ Deeply, and in a manner in which I shall neither for¬ 
get nor forgive! It is strange how we have been actuated 
by the same impulses. I bad resolved to find Edgworth 
Bess first, and place her in the charge of the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, which I knew was all that was necessary, and then, 
as soon as it was over, it was my determination to set ont 
upon the villain’s track!” 

“ It is strange, as you say. 1 believe your words re¬ 
specting Edgworth Boss ; I have no doubt of the truth of 
what you have just stated.” 

“ That’s right. It is true—believe me, it is quite 
true!” 

“ I do believe you.” 

“ Our immediate purpose,” said Jack Sheppard, “istc 
commence a pursuit of Jonathan Wild. Wo have already 
a clue to guide us. We have tracked him to a certain 
point, and beyond that wo can doubtless follow him,” 

“ That is very important.” 
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‘‘And now,” continued Jack, “it seems to me, that 
what we have to do is to consult together as to the steps 
that shall he taken.” 

“ Just so.” 

“ We are all working to one end, and therefore wo 
ought to decide upon a common plan of operations.” 

“ What do you propose ?” asked Steggs. 

“ Well,” said Blueskin, “ as your object is the same as 
ours, will you join us ? Shall we all three set out to¬ 
gether to accomplish our aim ?” 

“ I think not.” 

“ Just as you please.” 

“You see,” said Steggs, “that I am placed in rather a 
peculiar situation, and have some other things to attend 
to immediately. I shall set about my work in a fashion 
of my own ; that I shall succeed I do not doubt. No—no, 
yon two agree together very well. Work out your 
scheme yourselves, and leave me to myself.” 

“ We are quite agreeable.” 

“ Then let us look upon that point as settled. I will 
return to Edgworth Boss, tell her that I have seen you, 
and what you intend to do, and after that I will begin my 
search.” 

“ And we will begin at once.” 

“Don’t think,” added Steggs, “that I wish to pry into 
your business 5 don’t think either that I would bo guilty 
of any treachery towards you. riace confidence in me.” 

“We will—wo do!” 

“ Well, then, how do you intend to commenco opera¬ 
tions ?” 

“Luckily,” said Blueskin, “we are possessed of two 
good horses.” 

Steggs nodded. 

“ They are in a stable hard by. We shall mount them 
as soon as it is dark, and ride out of London.” 

“And make you way, I suppose, to the place to which 
yon have already tracked Jonathan Wild ?” 

“Exactly—to a roadside public-house where he signa¬ 
lized his visit by some of his old barbarities.” 

“ Yes, that’s it,” said Steggs. “You will get upon his 
track easily enough, for wherever he goes he will leave a 
trail of blood -or violence behind—you will be sure to 
track him!” 

“ That was just my thought!” 

“ It would be, knowing the man so well as you do.” 

“ Success will attend, i feel certain !” said Jack Sheppard 
—“I can feel a presentiment to that effect!” 

“But shall you go as you now are ?” asked Steggs. 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“I mean, attired as yon are at present, or should you 
disguise yonrselves ?” 

“ That’s an excellent suggestion!” said Blueskin. “ I did 
not, in my excitement, give that a thought. It would bo 
much better and safer to adopt some disguise.” 

“ Unquestionably so.” 

“ I think wo are much indebted to you for the thought; 
it might not have occurred to us until too late.” 

“ Don’t mention it!” 

“ The point to bo decided,” said Jack, “ is what disguise 
shall we adopt ?” 

I We must reflect,” said Blueskin. 

“Steggs,” said Jack, “can you offer us another sugges¬ 
tion ?” 

“ I dou’t know that I can. You are at liberty to choose 
almost any attire. One end, however, you must particularly 
keep in view.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“ In disguising yourselves, you must make yoursolves 
look as different as you can.” 

“ We should be sure to do that.” 

“ But I mean, you should look out for aud select two 
characters quite opposite to your own, and play them to 
the best of your ability." 

“ I catch your notion.” 

“ I can tell you do.” 

“ For instance,” said Blueskin : “ if I were to disguise 
myself as some country farmer or landholder.” 

“Exactly !” cried Steggs. “You could not possibly do 
better—you would look the character, I am sure, if you 
were careful!” 

“I think I could sustain it.” 

“ Well, then,” said Steggs, “ if you decided on that it 
seems to me there is only one thing that Jack can be.” 

“What is that?” 


“You will travel together?" 

“Oh, yes!” 

“ Well, two people can scarcely do that without suspi¬ 
cion, except some precaution is taken.” 

“ I don’t quite comprehend you.” 

“Why, if Jack disguises himself as your groom, or 
footman, or servant, or attendant, and rides with you, yon 
will excite no remark.” 

“Excellent—excellent!” cried Jack. “I don’t much 
fear the police oilicers; but even Jonathan Wild would, I 
fancy, fail to recognise mo iu such a garb as that.” 

“ Then may we say that this is decided upon ?” 

“ You may.” 

“ I feel now more hopeful aud confident than ever,’ 
exclaimed Blueskin, “ and one thing alone remains to bo 
done !” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ Simple as it seems, it may present some difficulties.” 

“But wliat is it ?” 

“ The obtaining of the disguises.” 

“ Yes, it is highly important that few people should be 
aware of this change in your appearance.” 

“ Exactly so.” 

“ Then,” said Jack, “ when and how are these disguises 
to be obtained ?” 

“If you will leave it to me-” began Stegg3. 

“Wo will do so readily—gladly!” 

“ Then I will leave here and purchase them for you.” 

“ If you will, we shall bo under a deep obligation to 
you.” 

“Don’t name it; the service itself is trifling enough.” 

“Not so—not so.” 

“ But I say it is. I will take care that the disguises 
are obtained in a manner that will excite 110 suspicion.” 

“ Then our task will be easy indeed.” 

“ I will purchase them myself,” continued Steggs, “ and 
bring them here.” 

“ By wliat time ?” 

“ That I can hardly state, but certainly between now 
and nightfall.” 

“ That will do, then—it will suit us admirably.” 

“ Then we can quit this part of our discussion ?” 

“ We can. When shall you repair to Edgworth 
Bess ?” 

“ As soon as I have obtained the disguises.” 

“Well, then, oblige me by setting out at once, and pray 
return as speedily as possible.’ 

“ I will; but of course I shall be careful in all my move¬ 
ments.” 

“ Certainly—certainly.” 

“ Farewell, then, for a short time ; I shall soon return.” 

With these words Steggs took his departure. 

After the door closed behind him there followed one 
of those peculiar pauses which sometimes take place. 

Neither Blueskin nor Jack could find a word to 
say. 

At length the latter, starting from a kind of reverie, 
said: 

“Blueskin, what do you think of Steggs ?” 

“ Think of him ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ In what way ?” 

“As to his fidelity and sincerity.” 

“ I have every confidence in him.” 

“ I have my doubts.” 

“ Doubts ? aud for what ?” 

“I can’t precisely tell you, but I do doubt his good 
faith.” 

“You are wrong, Jack—quite wrong. You doubted 
him before, if you recollect, when there was not the 
shadow of a cause for your doiug so. You wounded him 
severely, and brought about a long train of sufferings; for 
this, you see, he has forgiven you!” 

“ He has professed to do so.” 

“ 1 believe he was in earnest.” 

“ Then I don’t; he is not the man to forgive an injury 
so easily ; he would rather seek for some terrible revenge.” 

“ I think you are mistaken, Jack—indeed I do!” 

“ Well, I may be.” 

“ I hope you are.” 

“ And so do I, and yet-’’ 

“What?” 

“ I wish wo had not taken him so deeply into our con¬ 
fidence. You 9ee now ho knows all our plans—we have 
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told him Just what we intend to do, and he may have 
quitted the house now only as a pretext.” 

“ A pretext ?” 

“ Yes —he may return with the police officers.” 

“If he docs betray us, he will do so completely—he will 
leave no loophole for escape ; we shall be captured.” 

“Your fears, Jack, arc unfounded.” 

“Well, we shall see—we shall see. If no disturbance 
takes place, and if presently he returns with the dis¬ 
guises there will be an end to your suspicions.” 

“ There will—there will.” 

“ Then we can only wait for the result with patience: 
for myself I feci content.” 

Although Blueskin said this, it was scarcely the truth. 

In spite of himself, the doubts and suspicions which 
Jack had spoken of impressed themselves in his mind. 

As the time wore on, he grew more and more anxious 
for Steggs to make hiis appearance, and paced up and 
down the little room in ill-disguised impatience. 

Jack noted this, but said nothing. 

In this uncomfortable manner the time elapsed until 
night came. 

When it grew dark, Jack hinted that the time had 
arrived for Steggs to make his attack upon them with the 
utmost advantage. 

Growing more and more uneasy each moment, Blueskin 
went to the window and looked out. 

He fancied he could see an easy way of making his 
escape, should they be attacked. 

Just then there came a knock at the door, and the land¬ 
lady entered. 

“ That friend of yours has returned,” she said. 

“ Ask him to come in.” 

"Now, Jack,”whispered Blueskin, “we shall quickly 
know the worst." 

“ We shall; if he is false, we cannot long remain in 
ignorance of it.” 

“ No, but hush ! he comes!” 

CHAPTER DOXXV. 

BLUESKIN AND JACK SHEITARD COMMENCE THEIR PURSUIT 
OF JONATHAN WILD. 

Just then the door opened again and Steggs entered. 

In his arms he carried a large parcel. 

“Here are the things,” he said, calmly. “I have had a 
good deal of difficulty in procuring them ready made of 
the right size; moreover, I was careful to buy them in a 
quarter of London remote from this, so that there should 
be less chance of a discovery.” 

Blueskin looked at Jack while these words were spoken, 
uid his glance conveyed the words to Jack: 

“ You see how groundless your suspicions were.” 

The parcel was opened, and the contents examined. 

“You had better disguise yourselves without delay,” 
said Steggs. “ It is quite dark now, and you may ride 
away unseen." 

“ Would you keep the change a secret from the land¬ 
lady here?’’ 

“I would if possible.” 

“Then I’ll tell you how it may be done.” 

“ How ?” 

“We will go out just as we are, leaving you here; we 
will settle up the score with the landlady, and tell her that 
you arc in tliis room and wish to remain in it undisturbed. 
Then we will to all appearance bid her farewell and leave 
the house ; tut instead of doing so, we will make our way 
round to the back and enter through the window. We 
will then disguise ourselves, and leave by the same 
means.” 

“Excellent!” said Steggs. “ You cannot take too many 
precautions, and this is one that will, I am sure, be much 
to your advantage. I will assist you in it to the utmost. 
Do not lose any more time, but go at once.” 

“We will.” 

Blueskin and Jack then loft the room. 

Steggs closed the door and locked it, so as to be secure 
from interruption. 

According to their intention, Blueskin and Jack went 
to the bar, and, after paying tne reckoning, thanked the 
landlady over and over again for the kindness she had 
shown, not only to them but to EdgwortL Bess. 

“ Our friend,” they said, “wishes to remain here some 


time longer; wo have left him in the room we have just 
quitted; do not disturb him, for he is engaged upon im¬ 
portant business.” 

“ Very good, gentlemen.” 

After a few more similar remarks, the two friends 
quitted the inn. 

“Stop,” said Jack, suddenly, “there’s another thing wo 
must bear in mind.” 

“ What’s that?” 

“ The horses.” 

“ Oh ! ah! the horses!" 

“What scheme can wo adopt to obtain possession of 
them without the keeper of the stables knowing any¬ 
thing about our disguises ?” 

This was a very difficult problem, but it was highly 
necessary that it should be solved. 

Both set their wits to work, and in a little while Jack 
devised a means. 

“Look you,”he said: “ we are now attired as wo were 
when we left the horses; we will call now.” 

“ Well, go on.” 

“ Wo will say that in a short time we will send some 
one for the horses, as it will not be convenient to como 
ourselves. We could pay the money and describe Steggs, 
saying that a man of such an appearance will call.” 

“Excellent 1” said Blueskin; "that gets over the diffi¬ 
culty at once. It’s wonderful how simple these things 
are if you will only look them in the face.” 

Accordingly, they paid a visit to the stables, and had 
no difficulty whatever iu making the necessary arrange¬ 
ments. 

Thin, without loss of time, they crept down to the 
water’s edge and made their way cautiously round to tho 
back of tho inn, and over tho wooden fence. 

The window was then straight before them. 

They reached it without hindrance or interruption, and 
without being observed by anybody. 

Steggs was there waiting for and expecting them. 

He assisted them through the window, and then, as all 
tho clothing was in readiness, they proceeded to disguise 
themselves. 

This occupied a considerable length of time, but it 
was time well spent. 

By the time they had finished, such a complete meta¬ 
morphosis had taken place that Jack and Blueskin could 
scarcely recognise each other. 

“ We shall do now capitally, I think,” said the former. 

“Yes,” replied Steggs; “I never saw a more excellent 
or complete disguise. Rely upon it, it will deceive even 
Jonathan Wild himself.” 

“ I believe it will; and now, mentioning his name makes 
me desirous of stealing off and commencing the pursuit 
at once.” 

“ I should recommend you to do so, for fear tho land¬ 
lady should be inquisitive enougli to come to the door.” 

“ Well, then, Steggs, I will tell you what we want you 
to do. We will pass out of the window as arranged, climb 
over the fence, and crouch down behind it. You kuow 
just where the funco is, do you not? It is too dark to see 
it now.” 

“ Oh yes, I know where it is well enough.” 

“ Then as soon as we have taken our departure by the 
window, you leave by the door. On the first turning to 
the left you will see some livery stables. Go there and 
say you have called for two horses; they will know all 
about them, and will expect you.” 

“That’s another excellent precaution,” Steggs ejacu¬ 
lated. 

“ It is; we thought of it after we got into the street. 
We will wait for you near the fence. When you have 
obtained the horses, lead them down to the water’s edge, 
where you will find us.” 

“All right. And now what do you think of doing 
with the clothes you have taken off?” 

“ My intention was to have them tied up in a bundle 
with a large stono in the middle, and cast them into the 
Thames.” 

“ A very good mode of disposing of them, and I should 
recommend it, but I would not include your loug riding 
cloaks; keep them—they may bo useful and serviceable, 
for the weather is very unsettled.” 

“Very.” 

"You can easily carry them strapped to the pommel 
| of your saddles; then, should circumstances require it, you 
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could put them on and effect a considerable change in 
your appearance.” 

“ So we could.” 

This was agreed to, and the cloaks were retained. 

Jack and Blueskin, according to the arrangement, passed 
out of the window, which Steggs closed after them, and 
secured so that there should be no suspicion. 

Then he left the inn by the front door, went to the 
stables, and led the horses round to the appointed spot. 

In the meanwhile, the two friends, carrying the bundle 
of apparel, once more climbed over the fence, and, having 
found a large stone, placed it in the bundle. 

There were some large barges moored at the water’s 
edge, so Jack, seizing the bundle, nimbly sprang on to one 
of them, and ran from one end to the other. 

He paused on the bow of the vessel. 

1 hen, with all his might, ho llung the bundle from 
him. 

There was a splash, and then it disappeared. 

The stone immediately dragged the clothing down to 
the muddy bed of the river. 

Then, hastily returning, ho rejoined his companion, and 
waited for Steggs to arrive. 

Their patience was not put to a very severe trial, for 
soon the sound of Lorses’ hoofs came upon their ears. 

In another moment Steggs arrived. 

“Here they are,” he said. “Now, mount and ride 
away, and I trust success will soon reward your efforts.” 

“ 1 1 will—it will I Rely upon it, it will!” 

“ Then now, having wished you good speed, I will say 
farewell to both.” 

“ Farewell! Yet, ere we'.'part, let me entreat you to 
give Edgwprth Bess a full and particular account of all 
that has passed between us. Tell her how well we are 
disguised, and what a good chance we have of effecting 
our purpose.” 

“ I will—I will lot her know all.” 

“Say that we are scarcely in any danger, and that, as 
soon as Jonathan Wild is slain or a prisoner, we will 
leave England, and do the best we can for ourselves in a 
foreign land.” 

“I will tell her so, and bring you word wliat she says 
in reply.” 

“ Once more, then, farewell!” 

So saying, Blueskin and Jack touched their norses 
lightly with the spur, and set off at a rapid pace. 

According to the determination they had expressed, 
they directed their course towards the inn where, the 
reader will remember, they obtained very particular infor¬ 
mation concerning Jonathan Wild. 

From that point they would bo able to extend their in¬ 
quiries. 

There was much truth in the remark made by Steggs 
to the effect that wherever he went Jonathan would leave 
a trail of blood behind him by which ho could be fol¬ 
lowed. 

In recalling to memory all the varied incidents that bc- 
fel him after leaving the inn just mentioned, the reader 
will at once be struck with the number of acts of violence 
committed, by some of which surely his progress could be 
noted. 

Blueskiu and Jack scarcely exchanged a syllable with 
each other until they emerged into the Oxford Road. 

Then they drew in deep aspirations of the cool, country 
air, and felt wonderfully refreshed. 

“I am a now man now,” said Jack, “and equal to any 
emergency. My heart is as light, and I feel jovial and 
happy as of old.” 

“And I too. Now that the great source of anxiety and 
distress is removed—new that I know Edgworth Bess is 
secure and in safety, 1 feci such an elation of spirits that 
I can scarcoly contain myself. But you must not forget, 
Jack, the purpose with which wo set out.” 

“Neverfear that I shall forget that!” was the reply, 
given in an altered tone of voice. “ I have suffered more 
at his hands than anyone else; so it is not likely I shall 
forget him!” 

Jack ground his teeth savagely together whilo ho 
spoke. 

“ Let us endeavour as well as we can to prevent our at¬ 
tention being diverted from the object we have in view.” 

“ That, I fancy, is an unnecessary caution.” 

“ Well, we shall see.” 

“We shall. 


Jonathan has succeeded for a long time in eluding all 
the officers of justice, but we have done the same thing 
ourselves.” 

“ We have.” 

“But with us in pursuit of him, it will be quite another 
matter. We have a personal interest in the pursuit—a 
deeper, stronger interest than the mere hope of obtaining 
a share in a reward could possibly excite.” 

“ Yes; that feeling is revenge, and Jonathan will not 
escape it. We shall hunt him down, so surely as ever 
anyone was huuted down; and at the last moment, I will 
exult over him; 1 have always said that I should live to 
see the day when he swung from Tyburn Tree, and so I 
shall—so I shall, fur the day is not far distant!” 

“Hark!” said Blueskin—“hark—did you hear that?” 

“ Hear what ?” 

“ Stop—listen !” 

He pulled up his horse abruptly as he spoke, and so did 
Jack. 

“ What is it ?” asked the latter again. 

“Hush—hush—listen! Perhaps I was mistaken. Per¬ 
haps we shall hear it again !” 


CHAPTER DCXXVI. 

REVERTS TO THE PROCEEDINGS OF JONATHAN WILD AND 
MR. NOAKE3. 

Jonathan Wild might well exult when he accomplished 
the feat of rolling the heavy millstone over the trap¬ 
door. 

By that means ho not only put an effectual stop to the 
interference of his enemies, but at the same time placed 
them in anything but an agreeable situation. 

They were searching among the rubbish very near to 
the trap-door when Wild closed it, and tho noise above 
| iilled them with the liveliest alarm. 

The timbers cracked and creaked, while the dust fell 
down in a shower. 

For one moment they feared tho flooring of the mill, 
which was old and decayed, would give way beneath the 
heavy weight. 

But the wood-work stood the shock bravely/ 

There they were, however, caged up—fast prisoners in 
every sense of the word. 

The magistrate looked from one to another of his com¬ 
panions in surprise. 

They were greatly alarmed; and Mr. Donaldson, in 
rather an anxious voice, inquired: 

“ What can be the meaning of this?” 

“ I fancy I can see it all,” said the magistrate. “ I may 
be wrong, but I have my suspicions.” 

“ What are they ?” 

“ Why, some atrocious villains have made this empty, 
disused mill their temporary hiding-place. Had wo 
searched the upper portion first, I believe we should have 
found them—as we did not, they have stolen a march 
upon us.” 

All shuddered when they heard Jonathan’s exulting 
laughter. 

The opinion enunciated by the magistrate was of a 
character that carried conviction with it, and all his 
hearers at once concluded that he had arrived at the true 
state of affairs. 

That, however, was scarcely tho moment for them to 
deliberate much upon such a point. 

They were made prisoners—that was a most obvious 
fact, and the next thing to do was to make their escape. 

Whether the inhabitants weuld return was doubtful. 

And if they did, it would be difficult to make them 
understand how the party was situated. 

The magistrate took this view of the case : 

“We must rely entirely upon our own exertions,” he 
said. “ It’s no good depending upon the villagers.” 

To this all assented. 

“ Therefore, gentlemen, we will look round and examine 
this place thoroughly; we shall then discover which is 
the weakest point, and then make a resolute attempt to 
escape.” 

This was a very judicious proposition. 

Tho foundations of the mill were not of any great 
extent, and so the examination was quickly made. 

“ I fancy this will be the place,” said tho magistrate. 

11 There’s a good deal of rubbish to remove; but we must 
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set to it with a will. Then a little strength will enable us 
to make an opening through the old timbers.” 

Convenient places were selected for placing the caudles 
so as to light them in their work. 

Then the whole party commenced operations most 
vigorously. 

It was a long and fatiguing labour to remove the 
quantity of miscellaneous rubbish with which the place 
was literally choked up. 

At length they succeeded, and nothing intervened 
between them and freedom except the wooden frame¬ 
work of the mill. 

They were very ill provided with tools for malting an 
opening through the boards. 

A long iron bar, or something of that kind, was needed, 
but they had nothing that would serve as a substitute. 

Among the rubbish, however, they found several good- 
sized stones. 

No. 136.— Blueskin. 


These they picked up and llung with all their might 
against the boarding. 

Sometimes tho blow would bo followed by a cracking 
sound. 

Whenever they saw the wood split in this manner, they 
redoubled their efforts. 

At- length, after much labour, very much to their 
surprise, a large piece of the woodwork flew out bodily, 
leaving an opening large enough for them to emerge at 
once. 

It was well that everyone obeyed tho impulse to dart 
forward. 

They were anxious to escape from the close, damp 
atmosphere. 

To that anxiety they unquestionably owed their 
lives. 

The ruiued mill was in a very frail and {ottering condi¬ 
tion. and tho removal of that portion of thu woodwork 
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near the foundations served to derange the whole, 
structure. , 

A heavy gust of wind, too, roso with groat suddenness, 
and blew with full forco against it. 

It bent slowly before the blast. 

There was a creaking and groaning of timbers swaying I 
to and fro. ' 

A cry of horror from the party who had just escaped, 
and then the mill fell with a terrific crash to the 
ground. 

Fortunately the magistrate and his companions were 
mado aware of their danger in time to get out of the 
reach of the falling materials. 

It was but the work of a moment. 

At the end of that time there was nothing left of the 
ruined mill but a confused mass of fragments of timber, 
iron, and stone. 

The space it occupied was inconceivably small, and no 
one would have believed that so many objects could have 
been crashed into so small a compass. 

Several seconds elapsed before the magistrate and his 
friends could recover sufficiently from the shock to con¬ 
gratulate themselves upon the narrow escape they had 
had. 

“ There’s an end of the old ruined mill!” said the magis¬ 
trate—“ we shall be troubled no more with stories of 
apparitions and the like;—it’s all over now, and I suppose 
tho mystery will never be fully explained. I question 
whether wo shall ever know much more about it than we 
do now; but time will show.” 

Tho storm had not yet abated, nor had the rain 
ceased. 1 

The latter poured down in one ceaseless torrent. 

In less than two minutes, the magistrate and his party 
wero wet through to the skin. 

“ I suppose we can do no more good,” said one. 

The magistrate hesitated. 

“It’s very wot," he replied; “and as the mill has 
fallen into a mas3 of ruin, I fancy wo shall be of little 
service if we remain." 

“That’s just what I think,” returned Mr. Donaldson. 

“Then, gentlemen,” added the magistrate, “if you are 
of the same opinion—as doubtless yoU are—you will 
follow me.” 

“ We will—we will!” 

“ In the morning, however, I will have strict measures 
taken, and this myslery shall be probed to tho very 
bottom. It shall not be my fault if it remain unsolved.” 

With these words, the magistrate, having buttoned up 
his coat and placed his hat firmly on his head, ran hastily 
across the fields in the direction of his dwelling. 

lie was followed by the rest of his party, who wero 
thoroughly tired of tho night’s adventures. 

There was not one of them who could think of the fall 
of the mill without a shudder of horror. 

Had they been a moment later, they must have been 
buried beneath the fragments. 

The lightning still flashed and the thunder roared. 

Then presently there came ono flash more vivid and 
more enduring than any that had preceded it. 

For an infinitesimal portion of time the whole land¬ 
scape for miles and miles around was illuminated with the 
blue, sulphurous glare. 

With startling relief every object was brought out— 
trees, meadows, fences—everything. 

Instinctively the magistrate and his party closed their 
eyes, but not until they had all seen, at some distance off, 
the figures of two men seated on two steeds. 

It was but a traii'ient glimpse that they obtained of 
them, and then they disappeared. 

After that flash the darkness seemed doubly dense. 

“ Did you see those men ?” the magistrate asked as soon 
as the crash of the thunder that followed the flash of 
lightning was over. 

“ We did—we did !’’ 

“ Then they are the rascals, depend upon it, who have 
been creating so much disturbance. And now I come to 
think of it, I feel pretty sure I know who they are.” 

In spite of their uncomfortable situation, everyone pre¬ 
sent was anxious to hear more from the magistrate’s lips. 

“I have received intelligence,” he said, “that the noto¬ 
rious Jonathan Wild and his vallanous companion Mr. 
Noakcs havo penetrated sonic distance into tho country. 
I have not heard of them being within miles and miles of 


this placo ; but all trace has been lost of them up to the 
present moment. Now I feci convinced that thev aro 
found.” 

“Then,” said one, “if it was Jonathan Wild, I should 
fancy the fall of the mill was no accident, but that he had 
contrived to bring down the fabric with the intention of 
burying us beneath it.” 

“It is quite possible,” said the magistrate, “ though I 
do not think so. But come, my friends, forward—for¬ 
ward i I shall lose no time in transmitting the intelli¬ 
gence of what I have seen. Tho police officers shall 
know without delay; and depend upon it, ere long these 
miscreants will be captured.” 

After speaking theso words, tho magistrate redoubled 
his speed, and in a short time reached liis dwelling. 

He was as good as his word, for, despite the unfavour¬ 
able state of tho weather, he communicated with tho 
authorities in the proper quarter, informing them that 
Jonathan Wild and Mr. Noakes had been seen near the 
haunted mill, and that be had every reason to believo 
that they had been guilty of a fresh series of crimes. 

Little did Jonathan and his associate imagine that 
danger was closing so closely around them. 

Oil the contrary, as we shall see, they were congratu¬ 
lating themselves upon their comparative safety. 

Even timid Mr. Noakcs believed that for a timo they 
might consider themselves out of danger. 

But he was never before in so perilous a condition and 
so near losing his liberty as he was thou. 

But it is always so. 

When wo imagine ourselves most secure, wo frequency 
find ourselves in the utmost peril. 


CHAPTER DCXXVII. 

JONATHAN WILD AND MR. NOAKES UNBURY THE TREASURE 
AND ARE PUZZLED IIOW TO DISPOSE OF IT. 

Despite the dread Jonathan Wild always felt during a 
violent storm, he nevertheless welcomed the bright 
flashes of lightning which ran across tho meadow in the 
way we have already mentioned. 

By the aid of these flashes of lightning he hoped to be 
able to see just whereabouts the horses were, and to 
mount them and ride off. 

He scrambled through the hedge, followed by his com¬ 
panion, and then pausing beneath a tree, looked anxiously 
around him. 

A bright flash of lightning showed him the two horses 
standing close together some distance off. 

They had placed themselves side by side, as though for 
mutual protection and defence. 

They were greatly alarmed at tho conflict of the 
elements. 

“Come, Noakes,” said Wild, “there they are. For¬ 
ward i” 

“All right.” 

£* Approach them with caution, however, or they will 
start away, and we shall have no end of trouble in cap 
turing them.” 

“ I know, but be quick.” 

“Iam. Curse this rain—how it comes down, to ho 
sure! I am wet through to the skin.” 

“So am I.” 

Upon nearing the spot whero the horses stood, Wild 
and his companion moderated their speed. 

Extending their hands, they walked forward gently, and 
tho horses, entirely overcome with terror, suffered them¬ 
selves to be captured without making a shadow of a 
resistance. 

The two villains mounted immediately, and Jonathan 
was just about to ride away, when, struck by a sudden 
thought, he paused. 

He was desirous of ascertaining whether the magistrate 
and his parly had escaped from the mill. 

“ I hope they may lie there and rot!” said Wild, 
between his clenched teeth. “ I should feel more satisfied 
then than I do now. Curse them—curse them!” 

“I think you ought to be Satisfied,” said Noakes. 

“ Are you ?” 

“ Yes, quite.” 

“ Then I am not.” 

“ Do you think they will escape ?” 

“ I can’t tell; but look—look I” 
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The violent gust of wind already spoken of at this mo¬ 
ment came rushing over tho meadow. 

When Jonathan spoke he pointed to the old mill, and 
his companion saw it was rocking to and fro at its founda¬ 
tions. 

‘It will fall,” eriod Jonathan, with a scream of exulta¬ 
tion—“it will fall 1 ” 

“And they will escape,” said Noakes. 

“ No, no—not so—at least, I trust not. The fragments 
will fall upon them and crush them !” 

The mill leaned over to one side. 

Breathlessly, Wild and Noakes watched it. 

Then it fell bodily to tho earth. 

A wild, screaming laugh broke from Jonathan Wild’s 
lips, 

“ It is done,” he said—“ it is done! I am revenged!” 

“ No, no!” 

“ I tell you I am! They must be every one dead or 
else writhing in agony!” 

“ No no,” said Noakes again. “ Wait for tho next 
flash of lightning, and you will see them.” 

Jonathan did wait. 

But Only for about a moment. 

Then a flash came, and showed him that his companion 
had spoken tho truth. 

1 Gnashing his teeth together in impotent rage, he ex¬ 
claimed : ’ 

“Yes, they by some miracle have escaped me this time! 
But I should like to have the heart’s blood of all of them!” 

“ What do you iuteud to do now ?” said Noakes. 

“ Wait a moment—wait a moment. I should like to 
observe their motions.” 

“ But they may seo us.” 

“Never mind if they do. They will not know us.” 

“ They might do so.” 

“ I am not afraid. Keep an eye upon them. Let us 
see where they go.” 

Disregarding tho rain, they remained in just the same 
positions, watching tho figures of the magistrate and his 
party as they fled rapidly over the meadows. 

“ They have seen us,” said Noakes, at length—“ I am 
sure they have seen us I” 

“Never mind if they have!” was Wild’s reply. “Let 
us watch them out of sight.” 

They did so. 

Then Noakes cried: 

“ Come, Mr. Wild, let us quit this neighbourhood—let 
us be otf. It’s unsafe to stay here any longer.” 

“But tho treasure?” 

“What treasure?” 

“That we have buried.” 

“What of that?” 

“ Is it possible you do not comprehend ?” 

“ I do not. Is it not safe ?” 

“I doubt it.” 

“Why?” 

“ Has not the mill fallen ? And you remember that the 
shadow of one of tho sails pointed to the spot where tho 
treasure lay.” 

“ Of course it did.” 

“ Well, now the mill has gone, wo can make use of tho 
mark no longer.” 

“ But we might remember the place.” 

“Possibly we might; but now, I fancy, Uie people 
about hero will not rest until they havodug up every por¬ 
tion of tho mill. In doing this, they might discover tho 
treasure.” 

“ Do you think so ?” 

“Yes; or they might take it into their heads to culti¬ 
vate this field. If so, it would be discovered then.” 

“Mr. Wild.” 

“What?” 

“We mu6t remove it.” 

11 have come to the same conclusion myself.” 

“ Yes, we must remove it, and to-night, too.” 

“I can’t think,” said Jonathan, “how it was that 1 
consented to bury tho money in so insecure a place. It 
was your impatieuco, Noakes.” 

“You consented.” 

«I know I did; but now we will unearth it” 

" At ODce?” 

“ Yes, at onco.” 

“ But the rain ?” 

“ D—n the rain ! It will give over in awhile." 


“And there is no one about, think you ?” 

“I am tolerably euro of it; but thero may in a couple of 
hours or so.” 

“ Then,” said Noakes, “ let us get the treasure up by all 
means.” 

They moved forward as ho spoke, and entered tho 
adjoining field. 

Although such a short time had elapsed since the trea¬ 
sure had been buried, they experienced much difficulty in 
finding out tho precise spot. 

Now that tho mill had fallen into an undistinguishablo 
heap, tho whole appearance of tho placo seemed changed. 

They could scarcely take upon themselves to say where 
the place had been and in wbat direction tho sails wero 
spread. 

Jonathan wished that ho had not taken quite so much 
pains to make the spot where he had buried the treasure 
look so much like tho remainder of the meadow; indeed, 
ho feared that for once in his life he had been too clever. 

At last, however, after taking up tho earth in many 
wrong places, they ehaueed upon the right. 

Tho money was divided equally between them, and 
then they went towards their steeds. 

“ What are we to do with it ?” asked Noakes. 

“ That’s a matter for further consideration,” returned 
Wild. “ We cannot carry it about with us, that is clear.” 

To this Noakes assented. 

“ We need be in no particular hurry,” continued Wild ; 
“ we are as safe hero as we can hope to be.” 

“But ycu will not linger in this neighbourhood ?” 

“No ; I intend to add to our store of wealth to-night, if 
I possibly can.” 

“ But you will run no great risk ?” 

“No more than is necessary to obtain what I require. 
Let us talk first of concealing the treasure.” 

“I am quito willing.” 

“(Jan you think of any suitable placo ?” 

“No, Mr. Wild, I leave it to you.” 

“ Of course you do—I know that; aud then, if anything 
goes wrong, you will say it has been all my fault.” 

“I could suggest nothing but burying it somewhere.” 

“No,” returned Jonathan, “it is in tho earth that we 
must hide it—nowhere else.” 

“ Then it seems to mo wo have only to decide upon the 
spot.” 

“ That’s it; but tho point is most important.” 

“ Certainly; I know all depends upon it.” 

“ All, for if wo wero to lose this treasure we should 
have groat difficulty in making up the amount.” 

Mr. Noakes was even more anxious than Wild himself 
that tho treasure should be safely deposited somewhere, 
therefore ho racked his brains endeavouring to decide 
upon some secure place. 

This was no easy matter, however, and Jonathan Wild 
was equally at fault. 

At length, after a long pauso, during which they had 
gone several miles, Noakes said : 

“ Mr. Wild.” 

“ What ?” 

“You have buried money before ?” 

“1 have. I told you so.” 

“Yes; and you also stated that you had unhnried it. 
Well, now, was all tho money that you buried quito safe ?” 

“ Yes, iu every instance.” 

“And what kind of places did you select?” 

“ Generally beneath tho roots of some tree.” 

“ Then had wo not bettor repeat what has been sue 
cessful before ?” 

“ I have Leon thinking of it myself.” 

“Suppose we divide "it into four portions, aud bury it 
beneath four trees in different places.” 

“ That would bo making doubly sure,” said Jonathan; 
“and if, by the time wo have gone a mile further, wo can 
neither of us think of any better plan, why, wo will adopt 
that.” 

Noakes again relapsed into silence. 

Although they did not make a headlong speed, yet they 
got over the ground in Gapital style. 

Their horses were well rested and refreshed, and re¬ 
quired no urging forward ; they simply allowed the reins 
to be loosed, and let the animals go at their own rate. 

At length, however, when about twenty miles distant 
from the inn, Jonathan Wild somewhat abruptly reined-in 
his horse. 
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j CHAPTER DCXXVIII. 

S JONATHAN WILD COMMITS A ROBBERY ON THE 

* HIGHWAY. 

g “What now?” asked Noakes, as he followed Wiki’s 
example. 

“ Have you thought of anything better ?” 

“No.” 

“Nor I.” 

“ Then what do you intend to do ?” 

“ Why, as we seem to have reached a lonely part of the 
country, and a part where we have never been be¬ 
fore-” 

“ And nearer to the sea-coast ?” interjected Noakes. 

“ Yes, as you say, nearer to the sea-shore.” 

“ Well?” 

“■It is well, for we will divide the treasure into four 
j parts, and bury them somewhere here.” 

By this time the storm had died away, and the moon 
was straggling with the clouds that obscured her lustre. 

A dim, hazy light was diffused over the landscape, 
being, in fact, just sufficient for Jonathan’s purpose—it 
suited him much better than the full moonlight would 
have done. 

He sat for several moments attentively observing the 
appearance of the spot. 

At no great distance was a knoll, upon the top of which 
a large oak tree was growing. 

Round about it, and distant perhaps about twenty 
yards, were four other trees. 

“ There they are,” said Jonathan—“ those are the trees. 
We cannot fail to know this spot again, and beyond a 
doubt the money will be quite secure.”, 

“ 1 think so too.” 

“ Then let us set about burying it at once. You can 
work as well as I, and wo shall perform the labour in half 
the time.” 

Both alighted, and the plan they had agreed upon was 
earned out. 

As they were so ill provided with tools, a considerable 
length of time was occupied by the operation. 

At last it was finished, the turf carefully patted down, 
and then, with a feeling of satisfaction at their hearts, 
they mounted their horses once-more. 

Another gallop across the open country brought them 
to the high-road, and, after a brief deliberation, Jonathan 
Wild resolved to take liis way along it. 

At first, Noakes was terrified at the idea. 

But be was reconciled to it eventually, by being told 
that it led directly to the coast. 

He was exceedingly anxious to get near to the. sea, for 
he fancied if they were hard pressed by their foes they 
should at least stand a better chance of escape. 

If they got on board some little vessel and crossed over 
either to Germany or France, they would be safe, and 
after awhile might return and obtain whatever money 
they had buried. 

Something like the same idea appeared to till Wild’s 
! mind. 

It was possible that he was beginning to think that his 
wisest, course was to consult his own safety entirely, and 
to abandon all those schemes of revenge lie had so long 
cherished. 

But this, judging from his previous character, seemed 
improbable, if not impossible. 

He was a man who had lived but with one idea. 

That idea was—revenge. 

He had kept it constantly before him, and under its in¬ 
fluence had performed almost incredible deeds. 

(f he had no revenge to seek, what had he to live for ? 

The aim and end of life would he gone. 

This is a peint that will be settled shortly. 

All we have to do is to follow Jonathan Wild aud 
t chronicle liis proceedings. 

•j It is by acts alone that such a man can be judged, 
j With some terror, Mr. Noakes perceived that upon 
' paining the high-road, Jonathan Wild carefully examined 
{ the primings of his pistols. 

! He then consigned the weapons to his belt with an air 
| of satisfaction. 

I ln fact, he gave utterance to a low chuckle. 

Noakes feared to ask any question. 

He knew full well the answer would be disagreeable 
enough to him. 


But Jonathan Wild was inclined to be communicative. 

“Noakes,” he said. 

“ Well, what is it ?’’ 

I Are your pistols in good order ?" 

“ I think so.” 

“ Well, look aud see.” 

“For what purpose will they be required ?” 

“ Who can tell ? Take care that your firearms are 
always in readiness. Examine them now.” 

Not daring to refuse, Noakes obeyed. 

He found that the primings had been shaken out of 
both. 

He re-primed them, and then Wild exclaimed 

“ Forward ! To-night I will show you what 1 iutend 
to do.” 

“You will not rob anyone on the highway?” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Because-” 

“ Because what ? Speak out; let me lcuow your objec¬ 
tions at once.” 

“ Because it would have the effect of attracting atten¬ 
tion to our proceedings.” 

“Bah!” 

“ We have shaken off the officers, that I firmly believe, 
and I don’t wish again to have them at our heels." 

“ Neither do I; but at the same time I am resolved that 
that treasure shall be increased, and I will tell you how 1 
intend to do it.” 

“I can guess.” 

“Very well. I ask you to take no active part in what¬ 
ever I may do. Remain behind and in readiness to afford 
me assistance if I require it.” 

“Remember your last adventure. Remember-” 

“ I shall never forget it—curse you ! You had better 
not serve me that trick again! I tell you at once to 
beware!” 

“ I could not help it; it was your fault, and entirely 
your fault—you know that, perfectly well!” 

“Listen—listen !” 

“ To what?” 

“ I can hear a traveller approaching. It’s a strange 
hour of the night to he abroad. He has money, depend 
upon it. At any rate, we’ll see." 

“ Is it of any use for me to ask you to forego your 
intention ?” 

“ None whatever.” 

“You would he deaf to every remonstrance—every 
appeal of common sense ?” 

“ Yes. Back your horse beneath the shadow of the 
hedgerow, as I do, and remain silent until I call upon you 
for assistance.” 

Noakes obeyed, though he trembled in every limb. 

The sounds of some horse coming along the road at 
rather a rapid rate became extremely distinct. 

Jonathan Wild grasped a pistol. 

Then suddenly’ a horseman appeared in sight. 

Wild rode at once into the centre of the roadway. 

“ Hold !’’ he cried in a loud voice—“ hold !” 

The traveller was somewhat alarmed by' Jonathan's 
sudden appearance, so was his steed, for it swerved, and 
would have galloped off at a breakneck pace had not 
Jonathan Wild caught hold of the bridle and restrained 
it. 

“Now, then,” lie cried, roughly, with an oath, “give 
me all that you carry about you, or, as sure as you now 
live, I’ll blow your brains out!” 

Finding himseli thus assaulted and thus addressed, the 
traveller, by a sudden movement, drew a pistol from one 
of the holsters. 

He levelled it, and lired almost immediately 

Had it not been for the sudden blow by which Jonathau 
knocked the barrel of the pistol upwards, he must have 
received a serious wound. 

“Curse you !” ho said, wrathfully—“ take that!” 

He tired as he spoke. 

The traveller crouched down in the saddle, and strove 
to avoid the bullet. 

But in vain. 

With a wild, gasping cry, he fell 'backwards on to 
the horse, and then slipped into the roadway. 

Jonathan released his hold upon the bridle of the now 
thoroughly terrified creature. 

With a snort of terror it bounded forward, and was 
quickly lost to sight in the darkness. 
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Jonathan dismounted, leaving Noakes to attend to his 
steed. 

Going up to the prostrato form, he saluted it with a 
heavy kick, as he said: 

“ Get up, will you ? Don’t lie shamming there ! Give 
me your gold!” 

A groan was the only reply he received. 

He dealt another kick, and repeated his demand. 

This time he received no reply whatever. 

“ 1 suppose you would put me to the troublo of faking 
it myself?” he growled. 

Ho stooped down while speaking, and rilled the tra¬ 
veller’s pockets with great dexterity and speed. 

There was but little to repay him for his t rouble. 

Ho glanced into the traveller’s face, and he know in a 
moment by its expression that the man was dead. 

“Obstinate fool!” said Jonathan, “to part with your 
life sooner than tho trifling sum you carried about with 
you! Well, you had your choice !" 

He was about to return to bis companion, when he was 
struck with a fresh thought. 

He turned back, and, going up to the dead body, rolled 
it over and over with his foot until it reached tho edge 
of a ditch that ran by the roadside. 

When it was in this position, one more kick was suffi¬ 
cient to cause it to roll over. 

With a splash, it sank into tho stagnant waters, and the 
tank weeds that grew there in great luxuriance again 
raised themselves, and, beyond a slight agitation of the 
water, no traces of the violent deed remained. 

Then he strode across the road, and remounted his 
steed. 

Mr. Noakes did not speak, or make any inquiry about 
the amount of the booty. 

“ Coine,” said Wild, “ there is no need for us to linger 
about this spot Quick—onward!” 

Noakes obeyed, still without speaking. 

“ What are you so infernally silent about?” asked Wild 
at length, in an angry voice. “ Why don’t you bpeak ?” 

“ Because I am tired of doing so,” was the reply. “ You 
'ire mad—you must be mad, or you would not be so deaf 
to reason and blind to prudence as you are !” 

CHAPTER DCXXIX. 

JPNA1H.YN WILD RESOLVES ETON A BOLD STROKE TO | 
OBTAIN MORE BOOTY. 

“ Wiiat do you mean ?” 

“What I say.” 

“ That I am mad ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Why, what makes you think so ?” 

“ I think it is quite clear by your acts.” 

“My acts?” 

“Yes. Who but a madman would have acted in tho 
way you have done now?” 

“ In stopping the traveller ?” 

“Not particularly in stopping him, but murdering 
him.” 

“ It was his own fault.” 

“There may have been provocation, but you should 
think of the consequences to yourself.” 

“Still harping on the same string.” 

“ You need not call me a coward, because there is no 
boldness in setting prudence at defiance in the way you 
have." 

“ But I tell you I could not help it.” 

“ You fired.” 

«1 know I did, but it was only shot for shot.” 

“ Very well; but have we not with great difficulty 
shaken off the police officers who for so long stuck close 
to our heels ?” 

“It seems like it.” 

“It is so, and, instead of taking advantage of this cir¬ 
cumstance as you ought, you are committing just such 
acts as will bring them on your track again. 

Jonathan Wild was well aware of this himself. 

He had yielded to an ungovernable impulse when he 
fired at the traveller. 

When the deed was done, however—when he saw the 
dead tody on the roadway—he cursed his precipitation. 

But although he was inclined to admit this to himself, 
he would not openly confess it to Mr. Noakes. 


“Do you think,” continued the latter, “that what ion 
have just done can pass without comment?” 

“ Be silent—I wish to hear no more!” 

“ You asked mo to speak, and now that I have begun I 
will not cease.” 

“ Beware 1” 

“I am no longer afraid of you, Jonathan Wild; lam 
growing more and more desperate every hour. The 
worst you could do to me would bo to kill me, and my life 
lately has been such a curse to me that death would be a 
welcome relief.” 

“Then, if that is the case, how is it that yo* are so 
anxious to take care of yourself ?" 

“Because I can see tho possibility—tbo certainty — of 
leaving England. When 1 am once out upon the ocean— 
when I see the shores receding—then I shall feel safer.” 

“But for tho present you aro in my power,” said Wild, 
“and 1 don’t intend to release you. I tell you I am sick 
of this life, and as soon as I can get together enough 
money for my purpose, I will forego my long-cherished 
if vaegs and leavo Englaud.” 

“ But if you act as you have done, can’t you see that 
you will bring such a number of police officers at your 
heels that escape will be impossible ?” 

“ No, I don’t see that. We have thwarted thorn before* 
and shall again.” 

“But because we have succeeded, that is no reason why 
we should not fail.” 

“You would rather look forward to failure than 


success." 

“I would be cautious in my movements—nothing 
more.” 

“ Well, tho job has been neatly managed,” added Wild ; 
“ scarcely a trace of the traveller could be found—ho is 
out of sight.” 

“ Yes, but what a narrow escape wo had at tho mill— 
how near we were to being discovered !” 

“ But we were not discovered—wo escaped ; and with 
that knowledge I am satisfied to remain content." 

“ But I am not.” 

“What would you have, then ?” 

“ It is useless for me to speak.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“Yes, I have felt that for some time—quite useless 1 
have given up all hopes of bringing you to reason ” 

Wild laughed scornfully. 

“ This is rich,” he said—“ it amuses me much.” 

“Will you answer me one question ?” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ About how many miles are we from the coast ?” 

“ You want to know that ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Particularly ?” 

“Most particularly.” 

“ Well, then, I should say about-” 

“About how far?” 



“ No more ?” 


“ I can’t say for a mile, more or less.” 
“ Well, then, I breathe again.” 

“You feel safer?” 


“ 1 do.” 

“Well, Noakes, this wrangling is amusing; but tho 
worst of it is, it does no good.” 

“ I hope so.” 

“But it does not. Now, if you like, I will tell you 
what I intend to do. ’ 

“ I am bound to listen." 

•• Very well, then—to-night 1 intend to make a bold 
effort to obtain a large booty.” 

Noakes groaned. 

“ What are you groaning at ?” 

“ The danger.” 

“Is anything to be done without it?” 

“ Well, well—go on with your plan ’ What is it you 
have to propose?” 

“ Nothing more than that ” 

“You have made no arrangements, then?” 

“ No, none whatever; I 6hall allow myself to be guided 
entirely by circumstances." . 

“ Then you have not made up your mind in the least 
degree?” 
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1 “ Certainly not; but I can givo you one word of con¬ 
solation.” 

‘‘What is that ?” 

‘•If I eauobtain such a booty as I hope for to-night, 
we will go direct to the sea-shore, and in twenty-four 
hours shall bo out of danger.” 

“ I dare not suffer myself to look upon such a prospect 
as that,” taid Noakes. 

“ You may as Well, Hut stay—do you see that building 
over there ?” 

“ Which one ?” 

“That church.” 

“ I do; what of it ?” 

“ Well, then, it is quite possible I shall find there just 
such a booty as I seek.” 

“ In that church ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Would you rob a church ?” 

“Yes,—why not? It is but a building erected by 
human hands, is it ?” 

“No, no—nothing else!” said Noalces, stammeringly. 

He had a superstitious dread of places of worship at 
| night, and the idea of committing sacrilege was one from 
1 which he instinctively shrau 1 '. 

“I will warrant there are rare articles of silver to be 
j found. I never knew a church yet that was not furnished 
with plenty of piate. 1 hope that church will be no 
exception.” 

“ The- you are quite in earnest ?’’ 

“ ^uite—never more so in my life." 

“ But how shall you proceed? If you do obtain this 
plate, what good would the communion ser^ii a be to you 
under your present circumstances ?” 

“ Wait until 1 have got it,” said Wild—“it will be time 
enough to settle that question them” 

The church to which Jonathan Wild alluded was 
j situated at no great distance. 

: It was a massive, ancient-looking edifice, such as can 

> bo seeu in many parts of England at tho present day. 

There was a village at some distance, and situated in a 
commanding position was a mansion, probably belonging 
j to some nobleman. 

j As the night had grown much lighter, Jonathan Wild 
was able to see all this, and he immediately drew his own 
conclusions from it. 

Such a church as that ho fancied would bo just the one 
wherein to find a more than ordinary display of com¬ 
munion-plate. 

The lord of the manor would beyond a doubt take a 
great interest in church affairs, and would at his own ex¬ 
pense provide a quantity of silver plate. 

At any rate, Jonathan determined to enter tho church 
and ascertain what could be had. 

The nearer ho came the more he liked the appearance 
of things. 

“Yes, Noakes,” lie said, at length—“nerve yourself 
for ono effort, and that’s all 1 shall require of you. 1 am 
sure there is a little fortune to be picked up inside that 
building. Why should wo not have it ? As soon as it is 
in our possession, wo will plaeo it in a convenient spot, 
return for tho other treasure, and embark for Holland.” 

“ Such a prospect as that would tempt mo to do much,” 
said Noakes, with au air of resolution. “ But I am sick 
of these promises—they have been made so ofteu, aud 
have produced no result.” 

“ "V\ ell, I speak now plainly aud clearly. All is con¬ 
tingent upon the buoty. If wo obtain it, then there will 
be an end to this roving, daugerous life.” 

“ Theu, Mr. Wild, I will accompany you—I will join 
with you in this enterprise.” 

“ That’s right.” 

“ I will assist you to tho very best of my abilities—I 
will render you what help I can." 

“That’s tho way!” said Wild. “If you would but co¬ 
operate with me, wo should not have half so much trouble 
—besides, in this case, there i3 but a trifling amount of 
I danger.” 

“How is that?” 

“ Why, no ono will live in the church. The only diffi¬ 
culty will bo to effect an entrance. When we have done 
that, we shall have the place entirely to ourselves to do 
iust as wo like. Wc can take our time, aud, when we 
leave, it will be our own fault if we do not take every 
valuablo with us.” 


“ The night is far advanced.” 

“I know that; but still there is plenty of Umo left for 
us to carry out this undertaking. Como, spur your horse 
—let us make a little better speed !” 

Noakes obeyed, and at a much moro rapid rate than 
they had been travelling at, the two villains made their 
way towards the church about which they had been 
speaking. 

It really seemed as though, by some strong effort, Mr. 
Noakes bad determined to throw off all those terrors 
which usually oppressed him. 

He appeared to be endowod with the courage of despe¬ 
ration. 

On this occasion he would do all and daro all ho could 
under the impression that there would ho no other time 
when he would be called upon to assist in a similar 
scheme. 


CHAPTER DCXXX. 

JONATHAN WILD AND Mlt. NOAKES SUCCEED IN EFFECT¬ 
ING AN ENTRANCE INTO TIIE CIIURCII. 

A few minutes’ ride brought Wild and Noakes to the 
stone wall which bounded the churchyard. 

This was much too high for the horses to bo able to 
overleap it. 

Such a thing was quite out of tho question, so they 
looked about them for some convenient and retired spot 
where they could place them in safety while they carried 
on their operations inside the building. 

At length they decided upon a spot which they imagined 
would answer the end they had in view, and having 
settled matters so far, they looked around for some means 
of gaining the enclosure. 

The walls were of smooth stone, so that without a 
ladder, or some other scaling apparatus, they could not be 
Surmounted. 

“ Tiie gate,” said Wild—“ there must be a gate. Como 
round ; we will climb over that.” 

They skirted the boundary wall of the churchyard 
hastily, and presently came to some large iron gates. 

These were of an elaborate pattern, aud although tho 
top was formed of numerous iron spikes about a foot in 
length, both believed it would be easy to climb over 
them. 

Jonathan Wild set the example. 

There were many places to place the feet, and the iron 
bars themselves were sufficient to grasp hold of. 

In a very brief space of timo indeed Jonathan climbed 
over this obstacle, and stood in safety on the other side. 

With moro care and caution, Mr. Noakes followed his 
example. 

“ Crouch down,” said Wild. “ Don’t stand upright— 
run iu that position—there will not be so much danger 
of being seen then.” 

Anything in tho shape of precaution Mr. Noakes was 
glad to take, therefore he obeyed Jonathan willingly 
enough, and doubliug himself up into a strange attitude, 
he rau hastily towards the church. 

Tho door was furnished with a large old-fashioned 
porch, and as soon as this was gained the two villains felt 
that they were secure from observation. 

It was quite dark underneath this porch, and from the 
distance they must have been invisible. 

Although they fully and entirely believed that they had 
the place entirely to themselves, yet both Wild and Noakes 
instinctively sank their voices to a whisper. 

Why they should do this was hard indeed to say, aud 
yst both were unconscious of it. 

There was certainly no oue anywhere near to overhear 
their voices had they raised them. 

But a feeling of awe, which they experienced as soon 
as ever they got beneath the shadow of tho sacred build¬ 
ing, compelled them to be silent. 

“ We will just try the door,” said Wild, in a whisper. 
“ Not that I expect we shall be able to gain admission by 
it, for I am ill provided with tools. I expect wo shall 
have to got through a window.” 

To this Noakes made no reply, and Jonathan, stepping 
forward, soon reached the door. 

He stooped down to examine the keyhole. 

In doing so he placed his hand against the door, aud 
pressed lightly upon it. To his surprise, he found it 
yield to his touch. 
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lio started to his feet. 

In a voice of subdued exultation, he said: 

‘ Why, Noakes, fortune favours ns indeed1” 

“ How so ? What havo you discovered ?” 

“ Why, the sexton has neglected to lock the church 
door. Wo havo only to push it open, and enter.” 

Noakes felt uneasy, though without kuo-wing why. 

Ho had all along mado up his mind that they would 
have considerable resistance to overcome. 

Now, upon finding that there was no obstruction to 
his. progress, ho experienced a feeling of doubt and hesi¬ 
tation. 

“That is very strange,” ho said, at length. 

“Very—but most fortunato for us,” was Wild’s reply. 
“Follow me—wo shall have much to do, depend upon it, 
before we obtain the communion-plate.” 

Ho pushed open the church door as ho spoke. 

The hinges creaked dismally, and the sound echoed and 
re-echoed through the vast building. 

“ Hush!” he said. 

And then he stopped. 

Reassured by the silence which prevailed, ho beckonod 
his companion to follow him. 

The door was not pushed wide open, and yet wide 
enough to allow them to ent r r. 

Therefore, without venturing to raiso the creaking 
noise again, he slipped inside. 

Mr. Noakes followed him quickly. 

Ho was terrified to remain alone. 

At first the interior of the church seemed profoundly 
dark. 

After waiting a second or two, however, Wild fancied, 
as he looked towards the chancel, that he could see a i&int 
reflected light. 

He grasped his companion somewhat tightly by the 
arm. 

“ Noakes—Noakes!” ho said. 

“ What is it ?” 

“ Look there—straight before yon I* 

“ Yes, yes—I am.” 

W What do you see ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Nothing ?—are you sure? Look again !” 

“•What can you see. Mr. Wild?” asked Noakes, already 
terrified. 

“ Something like a faint gleam of light." 

“ Yes, yes—I can see it now.” 

“ You havo no doubt about it?” 

“None whatever.” 

“What can it mean, then ?” 

“ I can only think it means that there are others in the 
church beside* ourselves.” 

“ Yes—but who ?” 

“ That I know no better than yourself.” 

“ The door being unlocked is now accounted for.” 

“Yes, certainly, if anyone is here. Hut who could bo 
at such an hour as this ?” 

“ As I said before, I know no better than yourself.” 

“ Then we must find out.” 

“No, no!” 

“No, say you ?” 

“ Yes—I think if there is anyone here, we had better 
forecro our plan.” 

“Forego it?” 

“Well, for this night at least.” 

“ No, no—I am determined to find out who is here! 
Follow me silently on tiptoe—don’t mako a sound !” 

“ I daro not.” 

“ Daro not ?” 

“ No, I am terrified!” 

“ Then remain where you are." 

Jonathan glided forward like some evil spirit up the 
aisle. 

To remain there standing alone was, however, in Mr. 
Noakes’s estimation, a thousand times moro dreadful than 
to accompany his bold associate. 

Therefore, after a momentary pause, he summoned up 
courage sufficient to follow in his steps. 

As he proceeded further and further along the aisle, the 
faint gleam of light which had at first attracted Wild’s 
attention grow stronger and brighter. 

Where it came from wa3 yet a mystery ho could not 
solve. 

His curiosity was greatly excited by what he saw. 



Onward—onward he went, until within a short distaiu c- 
of the communion railings. 

Then 1m discovered the source from which the fight 
emanated. 

One of the largo stones with which the middle aisle of 
the church was paved had been raised from its setting. 

It was now fixed in a slanting position. 

It had been raised to an anglo of about forty-five 
degrees, and then propped up by some strong object, pro¬ 
bably the crowbar which had been used in raising it. 

It was from beneath this stone that the light came. 

Jonathan upon making this discovery advanced with re¬ 
newed caution. 

Then on reaching the edge of the abyss ho peeped down. 

By the faiut, dim, reflected light, he saw that there were 
some steep stone steps covered with sawdust, evidently 
leading to a vault. 

And now even Jonathan Wild hesitated whether he 
should go any further—whether he should interfere with 
this affair. 

_ A little reflection, however, brought him to the conclu¬ 
sion that whoever was in the vault had somo sinister 
object in being there. 

While ho waited in doubt as to what he should do next, 
Wild listened. 

A fai nt grating noise reache d his ears. 

Some ono was at work, and making no moro noise over 
what he was about than ho could possibly help. 

At length Wild determined to descend. 

He touched Noakes, so as to convey to him an idea of 
his intention. 

Then, with the greatest cautiousness, he insinuated his 
body between the flooring and the stone slab that had 
been raised. 

His feet sank deeply into the sawdust upon the steps. 

It was so deep that lie felt sure ho should bo able to 
descend without making even the faintest sound. 

Again Noakes felt in doubt as to what ho should do. 

The idea of remaining whero he was, in the aisle of the 
church, while his companion entered the vault, presented 
to him a thousand terrors. 

But ho had two evils to choose between, and for the 
life of him ho could not make up his mind which to adopt. 

In this statu of uncertainty, ho watched Wild slowly 
and silently descend the steps. 

“No, no!” murmured Noakes. “I must—I will wait 
here and watch the result. I dare not descend.” 

Ho laid himself down at full length on the stone pave¬ 
ment, and looked down, being anxious in the extreme to 
know what would bo the result of Jonathan’s temerity. 


CHAPTER DCXXXI. 

JONATHAN WILD AND Sill. NOAKES HAVE SOME STRANGE 
ADVENTURES IN THE CHURCH. 

Jonathan Wild managed to reach the bottom of the 
steps without, as ho believed, having made noise enough 
to attract tho attention of whoever might bo in the vault. 

Then he leaned forward, in order to obtain, if possible, 
a view of tbo interior. 

Ho fancied that if be advanced further ho should be 
seen. 

He was able to assumo such a position that lie com¬ 
manded a view of the whole of the vault, while at the 
same time ho exposed only the upper part of his head. 

Tho first thing that attracted his attention was the 
light. 

This waa a lantern—tho door of which had been opened 
so that the light might be more diffused—which had been 
placed by tho side of a coffin on a shelf. 

The vault was lined all round with these ghastly ob¬ 
jects, which were ranged with methodical regularity upon 
shelves just wide enough to admit them. 

It was only a passing glance, however, that Jonathan 
Wild gavo to these objects. 

Ilia attention was directly enchained by something 
else. 

On the floor of the vault, and nearly in tho centre of it, 
was a large-sized coffin. 

Tho outer caso had been made of lead, and this lia i 
been carefully soldered. 

Now, however, it had been rudely cut and twisted.^ _ 

Kneeling down by tho side of this coffin, and waking 
busily at tho lid, was a man whoso countenance W*-l 
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could not distinguish, for it was turned so that the light 
did not fail upon it. 

Jonathan must have made some slight noise, for the 
man suddenly ceased his work and assumed a listening 
attitude. 

Wild shrank back. 

But yet he contrived to peep into the vault. 

He saw the man’s face. 

it was sinister-looking in the extreme. 

There was something familiar in the features, Jonathan 
thought. 

In fact, he was certain ho had seen the man before. 

Where, ho could not for the lifo of him remember. 

“What was that?” said the man, in a suppressed 
Voice. 

It was strange ho should ask such a question, for there 
was no living person except himself and Jonathan Wild 
who could reply to it. 

But the fact is, this man yielded to the impulse to speak 
half aloud which so often comes over us when we are 
alone and in some strange, terrifying place. 

Ho had heard somo trilling noise, and it had disturbed 
him. 

The silence of the tomb now prevailed. 

Jonathan could hear his own heart beat. 

“ It’s nothing!” the man said, at length, in a voico little 
above a whisper, yet it could bo beard with the greatest 
distinctness in that silent vault. u It’s nothing. This 
old church is full of odd noises. Why should I bo afraid ? 
Dead bodies can’t, hurt me, can they ? Certainly not! 
Then here goes again. Confound it all! I wonder what 
they wa.nt to screw coffin-lids down so tight for ?” 

This last sentence let Wild into two important secrets. 

In the first place, it proclaimed the identity of the 
speaker. 

Wild remembered him now. 

His features baffled remembrance, but not the voice. 

“That’s Long Joe,” said Wild, mentally, “and lie 
w ants something out of that coffin.” 

Long Joe was one of the most noted thieves in 
London. 

Wild was surprised to find him so far from the me¬ 
tropolis. 

He had either been out of luck, or else business of very 
great importance had brought him here. 

Which of the two it might be, Jonathan neither knew 
nor cared. 

But he thought something would happen well worth 
his while to stay and see. 

Having got over his temporary alarm, Long Joe re¬ 
newed his attack upon the lid of the coffin. 

He worked with a will; but it was a rich man’s coffin, 
and composed of the strongest materials. 

At length, however, Long Joe’s labours were rewarded. 

There was a cracking, splitting sound, and then off 
(lew the lid of the coffin. 

Long Joe rose to his feet. 

“ That’s ever so far,” ho said. “ Now for the light.” 

He advanced to iho shelf on which he had placed his 
lantern, and removed it. 

■Returning to the coffin, he held the lantern up above 
his head, so that the beams were well diffused. 

But he directed tho principal rays downward. 

“Yes,” said Long Joe, “there he lies, suro enough! 
Well, well—wo must all come to it some day or other. 
But what a fool he must be to have all these things buried 
with him—as though he could take them away with him ! 
Ah, well! 1 suppose ho thought, if he could not eujoy tho 
wealth himself, no one else should. But he’s mistaken ! 
Here am 1, Long Joe, and I mean to have all! 1 never 

did rob a dead body before in my life ; but, however, why 
should it matter? Here goes!” 

Wild saw Long Joe put his hand inside the coffin. 

He tugged away at something for a moment—then pro¬ 
duced it. 

“ Number one!” ho said. “ A capital ring that! A 
diamond too, and of the first water, I’ll be bound! Now 
to see what else the old fellow has S’ 

Long Joe placed tho ring on his linger. 

Then again be put his band inside the coffin. 

Horae half-dozen more rings were then produced and 
transferred to the robber’s fingers. 

Jonathan watched every movement as a cat might 
watch a mouse. 


“Let him go on until he has done,” he thought; “he 
is only saving me trouble. I don’t want to do tho dis¬ 
agreeable work.” 

Wild was very well content to remain a spectator. 

Long Joe went on with his task. 

Valuable after valuable was torn from the rigid body of 
the dead man, and placed on his own, 

“ Now for that gold chain,” he said. “ That’s the only 
thing left, I do believe! I’ll just take that, and be 
off.” 

Taking off the gold chain did not seem to be a very 
easy task. 

But ho tugged away, and at last it was in bis posses¬ 
sion. 

“Now, Sir George Adley,” be said, addressing the dead 
man, “ you can rest in peaco so far as I am concerned. I 
am done with you, and I’ll warrant the loss of these 
jewels won’t affect you now. Good-bye, Sir George! 
Your silly whim has made me rich. My fortune is made 
now. Good-bye!” 

There was something grim and odd in tho idea of thus 
holding a conversation with a corpse. 

Long Joe turned round and prepared to leave the 
vault. 

Little did he dream of the surprise that was in store 
for him. 

Little did he think that he had been taking all this 
trouble to enrich another. 

He did not trouble himself about the coffin. 

Ho did not even lift tho lid off the floor of the vault 
and replace it in its proper position. 

Ho left everything just as it was, so that whoever came 
down into the vault would make an alarming discovery. 

“ Now I am off,” ho said, as ho took up tho lamp. " I 
rather think I have managed this bit of business very 
well. It’s capital! I might say very capital-’’ 

Long Joe suddenly stopped in the middle of a word. 

He stopped in his advance towards tho steps leading 
out of the vault. 

At first he stood perfectly still. 

Then he staggered back several paces, the lantern scorn¬ 
ing as though it would fall from his grasp. 

His eyes glared wildly about him. 

Ho was a prey to the utmost, alarm. 

Jonathan Wild had stepped from his hiding-place full 
into the light of the lantern. 

“ Long Joe !” he said. 

“ That’s me. Who are you ?” 

Ho was beginning to recover his courage. 

The first shock which the sudden appearance of some 
one bad given him was passing away. 

Jonathan scowled fearfully when he found that this 
man did not rec^nise him. 

His appearance must indeed have greatly altered, for i;i 
days not long past this very man—Long Joe—used fre¬ 
quently to come to him. 

“I'll trouble you,” exclaimed Jonathan, levelling a 
pistol at the man’s breast—“ I’ll trouble you to hand over 
all those things yon have taken from that dead body.” 

“ Oh, will you ?” 

“ Yes; don’t triflo with me, you will find the conse¬ 
quences serious to yourself if you do. Beware! Give 
me all, I say, and I will spare your life.” 

“ How generous you are. But stand off, I have got a 
pistol as well as yourself, and I know how to uso it!” 

“Very likely,” said Wild, calmly; “but if I see yon 
attempt to draw any Weapon forth, that very instant 1 
will fire!” 

Long Joo shook a little. 

He aid not like the idea of coming to this end in the 
vault, and he was overawed by Jonathan’s resolute 
manner. 

“Who are you ?” he said. “You’ve got an odd voice, 
and somehow I seem to recognise it. If it wasn’t impos¬ 
sible, I should say you were-” 

“Who?” 

“ Oh, it’s impossible.” 

“Shall 1 toll you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then my name is Jonathan Wild.” 

“D—n mo if I didn’t think so!” exclaimed Long Joe— 
“ though I could hardly believe it, Take that, you tyran¬ 
nical villain—take that! I will have tho reward that’s 
offered for you !” 
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As ho spoke, heJIrit of all flung the lamp with great! 
violence at Jonathan. 

It missed its mark, for Wild moved just at that 
moment. 

Heedless of this, Long Joe rushed forward. 

In another second he was grappling and wrestling with 
Jonathan Wild. 

It was an awful fight in the dark, and its horrors were 
aggravated by the nature of the place they were in. 

The lantern struck with great violence against the wall, 
and was smashed to atoms. 

The light was extinguished, and the darkness in the 
vault something terrible to thin!: of. 

It was a struggle for life or death, and both men know 
it. 

Jonathan wa 3 aware what wonld bo the consequences 
if Long Ji* got the better of the struggle, and that iudi- 
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vidual felt quite certain that if Wild was the victor he 
could expect no mercy. 

And so, with the fury of two wild beasts, they struggled, 
and fought, aud wrestled in the vault. 

Their uncertain steps brought them to tho cofHn that 
was lying on the floor. 

They fell over it, making a tremendous crash. 

But Long Joe was undermost. 

He uttered a yell of fright upon finding that he had 
fallen over the corpse. 

“Mercy—mercy 1” he gasped. 

Jonathan only clutched him by the throat. 

Then, by that means, he raised Long Joe’s head, and 
banged it down with tremendous force upon the sharp 
edge of the coffin. 

“Murder!” said Joe, in as loud a toue of voice as he 
could. “Murder—murder!” 
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Jonathan raised his head a second time, and again 
brought it down with frightful force upon tho corner of 
the coffin. 

.Toe’s voice grow fainter. 

The fury of a demon then took possession of Jonathan 
Wild. 

With a wonderful amount of strength and energy, he 
banged the back of Joe’s head upon the sharp wood-work, 
until the sound produced by the concussion was no longer 
clear and sharp, as at first, but dull and soft. 


CHAPTER DCXXXII. 

JONATHAN WILD TRANSFERS THE BOOTY FROM ECKO JOE’S 
DOCKETS TO IIIS OWN. 

Long Joe was dead. 

The back of bis skull was beaten into a soft, spongy 
mass. 

Rut heedless of this, and quite carried away by a 
demoniac fury, Jonathan Wild continued to strike his 
head upon the corner of the coffin until he teas compelled 
to pause from sheer exhaustion. 

Then he heard a voice. 

At first he did not recognise it. 

“Mr. Wild—Mr. Wild!” 

It was Noakes who spoke. 

''Well, what now—what is it ?” 

“Oh, you are there, Mr. Wild. Do I indeed bear your 
voice ? I am frightened to death !” 

Wild growled out something by way of a reply, and 
dashed the drops of perspiration from his face. 

“ Confound this fool,” he said ; “ ho may be tho means 
of getting me into no end of trouble; but I will see—I 
will see!” 

In the heated state of his blood, Jonathan Wild was 
free from all superstitious terrors and fancies. 

Without the least hesitation he stooped down over the 
body of the dead man, and began to feel in bis pockets. 

“ I must have a light,” he said—“ a light to seo what I 
am about, anti if I know Loug Joe, as I think I do, ho is 
sure to carry tho means of procuring a light about with 
him. 

An ejaculation of satisfaction at this moment escaped 
Wild’s lips. 

lu the pockets of the sacrilegious burglar he found a 
small package of what wero then known as thieves’ 
matches. 

Although it was dark, Jonathan managed by the aid of 
the bottle of phosphorus to obtain a light. 

The match sputtered for a while until the wood-work 
fairly caught light, and then it sent forth a dim radiance 
in the vault. 

Jonathan went towards the spot where the lantern had 
struck against the wall. 

Nothing but fragments remained of it. 

Iiut he searched among them, and was rewarded for his 
trouble by the discovery of a small piece of candle. 

It was somewhat bruised and broken, but the wick was 
intact, and readily caught light. 

He lifted it up, searching for some place where he could 
fix it, so as to have his hands at liberty. 

It was necessary to find a place where the light would 
be equally diffused. 

Mr. Noakes again called out. 

“ Hold your row,” said Wild, angrily; “if you want 
anything, come down!” 

“ I—I dare not!” 

“ Then remain where you ore!” 

“But I am terrified!” 

“ Peace—trouble me no more.” 

f But what has happened ?’’ asked Mr. Noakes. “ Tell 
me what has happened r” 

“Do you want to know?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Particularly ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then como down the steps and see !” 

Wild laughed a short, disagreeable laugh, aud then ad¬ 
vanced towards the body of Long Joe. 

“Ah!” he said, “you’re dead enough now—as dead as 
a nut, and I have cheated the hangman. Well, no matter, 
I may perhaps turn things to my advantage after all,” 


By the aid of tho little pieco of candle, which shed a dim 
a sickly light around the vault, Jonathan Wild searched 
the pockets of Long Joe. 

Ho took from them every artielo of value they contained, 
as Well as a hunch of skeleton keys, and a few other useful 
house-breaking tools. 

With the latter Jonathan was exceedingly pleased. 

“Now,” ho said, “all will be well, and I shall fear 
nothing.” 

lie was not forgetful of the rings which he had seori 
Long Joo put upon his fingers, and now, with rude 
violence, he pulled them off, in some cases taking the. skin 
as well. 

When he had made sure that he had possessed himself of 
every article Long Joe had about him that could be of tho 
least utility, Jonathan Wild rose to his feet. 

Just then his eyes fell upon the corpso of tho baronet, 
Sir George Adley. 

“ What a strange whim,” he said, “ for a man to be 
buried with so much wealth about him. Surely he did nut 
desire to rest content in his grave; he might have been 
sure that some one would he tempted to plunder him. 
Perhaps he has got something more about him or in tho 
coffin which may have escaped Long Joe’s notice. I will 
see.” 

Jonathan Wild trembled a little, and rather shrank from 
handling the rigid corpse. 

But he made up his mind to it as a disagreeable duty 
that had to bo performed. 

All his trouble, however, wont for nothing. 

Long Joe had been careful to possess himself of every 
article of value. 

Then onco again Wild rose to his feet, and, placing his 
hand by the side of his face, began to think. 

“ I have not forgotten tho communion-plate,” he mur¬ 
mured to himself. “I will have that, I am determined. 
When they discover the loss of this, the church may be 
searched. This vault may be entered in a day or two, 
and if they find it in its present state wbat a hue and cry 
will bo raised. No, no—it will not do to leave things 
thus. I must take some precautions—it is highly neces¬ 
sary.” 

Wild reflected deeply for a few moments. 

And then suddenly starting into action, he exclaimed: 

“ I havo it. I know how to do it now!” 

He turned towards the door of the vault. 

‘■Noakes,”he eried—“Noakes—where are you?” 

“ Here, Mr. Wild." 

“ Where ?” 

“ Here.” 

Jonathan darted forward. 

As he had guessed from the sound of his voice, Mr. 
Noakes was standing at the bottom of tho flight of 
steps. 

Although so terrified that he could scarcely move, 
curiosity had triumphed over every other considera¬ 
tion. 

Therefore ho had descended the sawdusted steps, and 
was about to peep into the vault when Wild called 
him. 

Before he was aware of what he was about, Jonathan 
Wild had seized him by the throat, and dragged him into 
the vault. 

He released him, and then Mr. Noakes sank down on 
the ground. 

“ Get up, fool!” said Wild, saluting him with a kick. 
“ I have work to do.” 

Mr. Noakes cast a terrified glance around him. 

The very placo was calculated to strike a thousand 
terrors into his superstitious soul. 

Who, then, can say what his feelings were when 
his eyes rested on the horrible spectacle the vault con¬ 
tained. 

He crouched down still lower on the ground, and 
covered his face with his liand3. 

Jonathan dealt him another savage kick. 

“ Get up, will you,” he said—“ get up, I tell you—there’s 
work for you to do!” 

I Work—work ? What have you been about ?” 

“ Why, by rare accident, I have stumbled upon a treasure 
of considerable value, and if we can only carry off the 
communion-plate in safety wo shall have enough to com¬ 
mence our voyage.” 

These words revived Noakes a little. 
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Jonathan knew they would, and that was why ho 
uttered them. ' 

“ What treasure is it 1” ho asked. 

“ Why, that rich man chose to be buried with much of 
his wealth in his coffin with him. It tempted that man- 
to break into the vault and open the 'coffin, .is you see. I 
waited until he had stripped the corpse, and then I took 
the treasure from him.” 

“ And you have killed him ?” 

“ Yes, I could not help it. Self-defence compelled the 
act.” 

“ That was the meaning of the straggle, then ?’* 

“ It was, cowardly wretch that you are! llad you been 
my true companion, you would have descended into tho 
vault and lent me your assistance. One stroke of your 
arm would have put an end to the contest and saved mo 
a world of trouble; but, as it was, you remained there 
and would have allowed me to perish." 

“ I was terrified, Mr. Wild—I was terrified!” 

“Bah! you always are when there’s any bold deed to 
be done. But 1 don’t intend that you should escape alto¬ 
gether sc easily.” ' 

“ What’s that, then, you want me to do ?” 

“It will not do to leave this vault in its present state. 
I must leave no trace behind of the deed that I have done. 
You must assist me to conceal it.” 
r “But how—how ?” 

“ Wait a little while, I will show you. I have no time 
for wordy argument; if we are not quick we shall have 
tho dawn upon us before we have completed our opera¬ 
tions." 


CHAPTER DCXXXIII. 

JONATHAN WILD HITS UPON AN INGENIOUS EXPEDIENT 
POR DISPOSING OP TIIE BODY OP LONG JOE. 

Mr.. Noakes still crouched upon tho floor, so Jonathan 
favoured him with another kick. 

“ Get up!” ho said. “ D—n you. get up!” 

In order to escape ill-usage, Mr. Noakes unwillingly 
rose to his feet. 

“Now,” said Wild, “the first thing I want done is for 
tho body to be pulled out of the coffin. Out with it!” 

“ But I dare not.” 

“ But I say you shall! Do you think I would take all 
this trouble to allow you to have half a share in tho 
benefits if you failed to do your part ?” 

“ Buff Mr. Wild-” 

“ No excuses—hone! I will not listen to any!” 

“ But, Mr. Wild, I say-” 

“ Peace, peace—he silent. I will not listen to a word I 
Obey my commands, or it will be tho worse for you!” 

A more terrible idea than to drag a dead man out of his 
coffin could not possibly have been presented to the mind 
of Mr. Noakes. 

Ho trembled and shook like one in an ague. 

But he was overawed and intimidated by Jonathan’s 
violent manner. 

Faltoringly, lialf-hesitatingly he approached the coffin. 
“Obey!” thundered Wild—“obey! I will teach you 
that you have something to do ! You shall not for over 
take refuge in your cowardice !” 

Mr. Noakes stooped down, and, conquering his repug¬ 
nance as best he could, took hold of the dead body by the 
feet. 

“Now I will help you,” said Wild. 

And as he spoke he raised tho head. 

“Now then,” he continued, “up with it—out with 
him!” 

Mr. Noakes obeyed. 

Put the corpse was heavy. 

btraining their muscles, however, tb$y lifted the body 
out. 

And then Mr. Noakes wondered greatly what Wild was 
about to do. 

“Now then,” he cried, “lay hold of Long Joe. Up 
with him!” 

“ Are you going to put him into the coffin ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And what shall you do with that?” 

Noakes pointed to the rigid corpse in its white wind¬ 
ing-sheet. 

I_ 
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“Wait a moment, and you will see,” was Jonathan's j 
reply. 

Between them, then, they raised the body of Long Joe | 
and placed liiin in the coffin. 

He was a trifle taller or longer than the deceased 
baronet, and tbe coffin was too short for him. 

But they wedged him in with angry violence. 

“Now then, up with the other,” Wild cried—“up with 
the other!” 

“ Up with the other ?” 

“ Yes. Obey, and ask no questions.” 

Once more the corpse of Sir George Adley was lifted, 
and it was placed in the coffin again cn tho top of Long 
Joe. 

“ The lid,” said Wild—“quick, tho lid!” 

“ But—but-” 

“ What’s the objection now ?” 

“ You can’t put it on.” 

“Why not ?” 

“ Can’t you see the coffin was made to hold one body 
only ? The lid would not lit on.” 

“Wait a moment,” said Wild, grimly—“you will seo 
about that. Here—pick up the lid!” 

Noakes compliod. 

It was a heavy pieco of wood, and Long Joe had only 
slightly injured it in prizing it off. 

It was placed down on the top of tho coffin. 

That is, it was placed as well as it would fit. 

It did not rest upon the edges of the coQin, but rather 
upon tho most prominent parts of the corpse. 

“ There—I told you!” said Noakes. “I knew it would 
not fit.” 

“ We’ll seo about that. Now, then, do as I do, and you 
will find tho lid will accommodate itself very well.” 

While speaking, Jonathan stepped up on to the lid of 
the coffin. 

Tho mere weight of his body forced it down about an 
inch. 

Net daring to refuse, and yet shuddering with loathing, 

Mr. Noakes stepped upon tho other end. 

“Now, then,” Wild cried, “quick—jump into the air, 
and come down as heavily as y ou can. Rely upon it, it 
will make tho lid fit somehow.” 

ITo suited the action to the word. 

Ho jumped up, and came down with all his forco upon 
tho lid of tho colfin. 

There was a sickening, crushing noise, and then, upon 
stooping to make examination, Wild found that tho liJ 
almost fitted. 

“Once more, Noakes,” ho said—“once more!” 

Sir George Adley little thought ho would be forced 
into such close quarters with a London thief. 

“ Now, then, once moro!” 

Again tho miscreants sprang into the air, and again 
they came down ; and although the lid did not fit exactly 
as it ought, yet it was almost pressed into its proper 
place. 

Nothing now remained but to fold back the leaden 
case, one sido of which had beon cut open by Long 
Joe. 

Witli a great deal of trouble, Wild flattened it out. On 
one side, the coffin showed scarcely any signs of having 
been disturbed. 

“ So far very good!” exclaimed Wild, with satisfaction. 

“ I rather think I have managed that neatly. Ten to ono 
if this is found out for years and years—if, indeed, it ever 
is! How people will wonder when they find two skele¬ 
tons in one coffin ! Ha, ha!—it is a good joke !” 

Noakes shuddered. 

Then Jonathan glanced around him, in order to ascer¬ 
tain if ho could find the shelf from which tho coffin had 
been dragged. 

It was easy to decide upon this point. 

Then ho said to his companion: 

“ We have the hardest bit of work before us; but we 
must get it over. The coffin must bo lifted on to the 
shelf.” 

“Impossible!” 

“ I will not admit any such word—I will not listen to 
it! It must bo done, possible or impossible!” 

His determined way lent somo sort of resolution even 
to Mr. Noakes. 

He imitated the actions of Jonathan, and stooped 
down. 
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But the coffin was as much as over their united 
strengths could raise. 

They carried it a foot or two, and were compelled to 
put it down aud rest. 

Then again and again, until eventually, after incredible 
labour, they succeeded in placing it upon the shelf. 

They pushed it back until it Was in its proper posi¬ 
tion. 

Then Wild contemplated his work with grim oatis- 
factiou. 

It would indeed require something like a close scrutiny 
to see that that coffin had been meddled with. 

Lie had only to restore the vault to its original condi¬ 
tion, so that no suspicion should be excited by the appear¬ 
ance of anything unusual, and then ail would be well— 
his purpose would bo attained. 

In the first place there was one difficulty to get over 
which ho had not yet contemplated. 

Having seen the coffin properly in its place, and the 
body of Long Joo comfortably disposed of. both then 
observed for the first timo that a portion of the sawdust 
was soaked in the blood. 

This had flowed from Long Joe’s Lead when it had 
been battered against the corner of tho coffin. 

But there was plenty of sawdust in tho vault, 60 Jona¬ 
than picked it up by handfuls and placed it over the 
stain. 

The dark, ruddy patch was soon obliterated, and then, 
when he bad raked the sawdust carefully level, and buried 
tho fragments of the lantern in it, bo believed that it 
would present to the casual eyo no appearance of having 
been disturbed. 

“ How,” ho said. “ 1 don’t caro how soon I am out of 
this place.” 

“Nor I either,” said Noakes. 

“Gome along, then. Here, wait a moment—I will take 
the candle. Now, follow me up the steps.” 

Mr. Noakes kept close indeed at the heels of his com¬ 
panion, for tho idea seized upon him that Jonathan might 
attempt to shut him down in the vault and leave him 
there. 

He took care to emerge almost at tho same time as his 
rascally associate. 

Tho large slab of stone which fitted over the entrance 
to tho vault bad been propped up by Long Joo with a 
crowbar. 

This Jonathan carefully removed, and lowered the 
stone into its setting. 

Traces of the stone having been lifted were, however, 
quite visible. 

By accident. Noakes stumbW against several small 
objects on the floor. 

“ What's this,” ho said—what's this ?” 

He picked them up. 

Jonathan looked at them eagerly. 

He saw a small quantity of mortar in a box. 

It was mortar of a peculiar colour. 

In fact, it matched exactly with that which was be¬ 
tween the flagstones in the aisle of the church, 
j “ All right,” said Jonathan—“ I see how it is now. We 
( 6ball be able to manage now first-rat®—it’s capital! fjee, 
j this is the way to do it! Fortune favours us indeed !” 

* 

CHATTER DUXXXIV. 

! 

j -JONATHAN’ WILD AND Jin. NOAICES GET POSSESSION OF 
T1IE COMMUNION-PLATE. 

Besides the little box of dark-coloured mortar, there was 
j also a small trowel aud a bottle of some transparent 
liquid. 

With the trowel Jonathan pressed tho mortar carefully 
between the edges of the stone, and smoothed it, over, 
closely imitating the other stones that were around, 

“ W Rat's this bottle for?" said Noakes. 

“ Oh, I know all about it,” returned Wild. “I nave 
been on a little expedition of this sort before, and 60 has 
Long Joe, I’ll warrant!” 

J “ What is it, then ?” 

I “Why, it has the effect of hardening the mortar in- 
! stantly. You will see I have done now, and when I pour 
this liquid on, the monar will become as hard as the stone 
itself.” 


Jonathan carefully poured a little of this liquid all 
round the setting of tho stone, and, by tho time he had 
finished, Noakes found that the mortar was indeed as hard 
as stone, and no one could have told by observation that 
tho vault had ever boon opened. 

IIo brushed away all the little fragments of mortar aud 
dust, and then said : 

“ Come, Noakes, the vestry must be next!” 

“ Is it not too late already-” 

“No, never too late! Now that I am here, do you 
think I would quit the church without effecting my 
object ? Bah, Noakes, you are a fool!” 

Jonathan, carrying the little piece of candle in his hand, 
strode hastily down the aisle of the church. 

His heavy, thick-soled boots raised many strange, re¬ 
verberating echoes in the sacred edifice. 

Tho sound alarmed Noakes, who crept along on tiptoe 
after his accomplice. 

The door of the vestry was soon reached. 

As Jonathan expected, it was locked. 

Eut ho did not care for that in the least, now that he 
was provided with Long Joe’s burglarious implements. 

He tried the skeleton keys first, and at length found one 
that fitted the lock of the vestry door exactly. 

It creaked a little, and then opened. 

“Here wo are!” said Wild. “Now, Noakes, come in 
and shut tho door. You hold the light, and I will soon 
get all the silver service.” 

Noakes, whoso terror increased evc-ry moment, listoned 
anxiously, as though ho expected to hear some alarming 
sound. 

But the silence of the very tomb itself reigned in and 
around the lonely country church, which surely, never 
since it had been built, had been so desecrated as on that 
eventful night. 

With keen eyes, Jonathan glanced round the vestry, 
wondering where the plate would be most likely kept. 

There were several cupboard doors in the walls. 

But they were all fast. 

Under the window was a large, strong wooden bos of 
antique manufacture. 

It was banded in many places with broad strips of iron, 
and altogether it presented tho appearance of possessing 
great strength. 

“ That’s it!” he said. “ I would wager my life that the 
plate is in that box !” 

“But how shall you get it open ?” 

“ Oh I I shall do it, never fear!” 

Again he made use of the skeleton keys, as they had 
been so serviceable to him on the former occasion. 

But this time they were quite useless. 

He tried one after the other, nutil at length, finding not. 
a single one would suit, he flung the buuch down with 
an angry exclamation. 

Ho carried the crowbar with which the slab hau oeei. 
propped up. 

With this ho thougLt he might be able to force tho lid 
of the box open. 

But it fitted too accurately. 

There was no little crevice wherein he could insert the 
point of the instrument. 

“ What shall you do now ?” asked Noakes. 

“Why, not give up, of course. I have one resource left, 
and I know that will not fail. You will see.” 

Jonathan took a powder-flask from his pocket, and 
shook several grains into his hand. 

Then, with great patience, lie pressed the gunpowder 
into the keyhole of tho chest until it was completely full. 

He pressed it in tightly with one of the skeleton keys, 
ramming it as hard as he could. 

When it was no longer possible to force in another 
grain, be took the candle from the hand of Mr. Noakes. 

He applied the flame to the keyhole. 

In a moment there was a puff of blue smoko aud an ex¬ 
plosion—not a loud one, and yet it sounded so in that 
silent place. 

Involuntarily, Mr. Noakes stepped back several paces. 

“ Now bold tho light again,” said Wild. “ Trust me, 
tho box will open now!’’ 

Noakes took the candle with a trembling hand. 

The vestry was full of wreaths of fine blue smoke. 

Jonathan eagerly made his wav towards the box. 

As he fully expected, the lock had been completely 
shattered. 
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One blow with his crowbar, followed by a crashing 
sound, and then the lid of the box fell back, revealing a 
treasure within that made Jonathan's eyes sparkle and 
glisten with avidity. 

Even Mr. Noakes stepped forward, full of curiosity to 
look at the glittering plate. 

“We’ll try if we can carry all of it," said Wild—“we 
won’t leave any behind! Wait a bit, you will see how 
I will manage it.’’ 

With great dexterity, Jonathau took out the piece's of 
plate one after the other. 

He struck each ouo several heavy blows with the crow¬ 
bar, so as to flatten it, and make it lie in the smallest, 
possible compass. 

It was greviuus to see such articles so ruthlessly treated. 

Soon the box was emptied of its valuable contents. 

The cups, the salvers, the collecting plates—all, every¬ 
thing were beaten up into an indistinguishable mass. 

The weight of the whole was something considerable, 
and therefore Jonathan proposed that the booty should be 
divided between them, that each should carry his share. 

“But what are we to put it iu?” said Noakes. “How 
are we to carry it ? We want a sack, do we not ?” 

“We do ; bnt it is out of the question to expect to find 
one here, I suppose ?” 

“Do you think so ?" 

“ Yes—but I will iiud a substitute. Look here.” 

Grasping the crowbar onco more, Jonathau struck one 
of the cupboard doors we have alluded to a heavy 
blow. 

It was a blow the frail wood-work could not with¬ 
stand. 

The door swung open. 

Inside several surplices were hanging. 

“ These are the things," said Wild. “ Take one down 
Cor yourself, and tie up your share of the plate in it; 
make it as compact a bundle as you can, and leave a knot 
that you can grasp easily to carry it by, then we will re¬ 
join our horses with all speed. ’ 

Mr. Noakes wa3 highly delighted at the prospect of 
getting out of the church pretty soon. 

The plate was tied up in the manner Jonathan Wild had 
directed. 

Then each carrying a bundle passed out of the vestry 
iuto the church, and stole along the aisle until they came 
to the door by which they had entered. 

It was still unfastened. 

Ha-tily opening it, they ran out 

“Stoop dowu as you run,” said Wild, iu a suppressed 
voice, “ and make haste!” 

“ What’s the matter ?” 

“ Nothing very serious, but I can tell by the look of the 
sky that the dawn is close at hand.” 

Mr. Noakes now made more exertion than he had done 
during the whole of the night. 

Ho ran with might and main, au.I iu a very brief space 
of time the iron gates were reached. 

The bundles of plate were with some trouble thrown 
over on to tho other bide. 

When, climbing up the iron-work as before, tho two 
miscreants followed. 

They reached the ground iu safety, picked up tho plate, 
and ran with redoubled speed towards the angle iu the 
wall where they had left their horses. 

Jonathan Wild was exceedingly anxious to be gone 
before daylight. 

The horses were there iu safety. 

They had not been disturbed. 

This was not wonderful, iu such a quiet country place 
as that was. 

Getting into tho saddles, they placed the buudles of 
plate before them. 

Then, spurring their horses violently, they set off across 
country at the top of their Speed. 


CHAPTER DCXXXV 

JONATHAN WILD AX'D MR. NOAKES ELUDE THE POLICE 
OFFICERS, AND FIND REFUGE IN A FOREST. 

Not until they had gone some distance did Mr. Noakes 
turn round to lcok behind him. 

At length he did so. 


He almost fell from his horse from fright. 

“ Look—look,” he said—“ look behind you!” 

1 Jonathan turned like lightning. 

He uttered a curse. 

Coming along at a fnrious pace, ho could see a for¬ 
midable-looking troop of police officers. 

“Do you see them,” asked Noakes—“do you see 
thorn ?” 

“ Of course I do.” 

“ We are lost—lost!" 

“ More likely found.” said Jonathan, with a growl. 

“ But how can they again have got upon our track ?” 

“ I am not sure that they ha ve done so." 

“ Look back again.” 

“ I have. They are at a great distance, and I question 
whether they can see ns.” 

“ What makes you think that ?” 

“Because wo are down in this hollow and they aro on 
tho top of yonder hill. We must push on quickly—we 
shall elude them yet!” 

Noakes groaned. 

“Remember,” added Wild, wishing to inspire his 
companion with courage—“remember that we are not 
more than forty miles from the sea-shore, and we have 
with us sufficient money, or money’s worth.” 

“ But what shall you do with the plate ?” 

“We must take it with us. Over in Holland, it will be 
the easiest matter in the world to get it sold for a good 
price. I know an agent there,” continued Jonathan, 
gnashing his teeth, as though some disagreeable recollec¬ 
tion had suddenly come across his mind. 

The manner in which Jonathan spoke of the police 
officers in the rear, and the prospect of being so near to 
the coast, made a great difference in Mr. Noakes’s feel¬ 
ings. 

He did not believe that he was now in so much danger. 

In this, however, both himself and Wild were grievously 
in error. 

As the reader will uo doubt suspect, those police officers 
of whom they caught sight iu the distance had been spe¬ 
cially commissioned by the magistrate. 

We may as well state here that, by the orders of this 
gentleman, the ruins of tho mill had been thoroughly 
sifted and investigated. 

The result of the search was the discovery of tho body 
of the old miser. 

How it was he came to be there, no one could tell. 

But that he had met his death by violence—that, in fact, 
he had been murdered, there was ample evidence to bo 
seen. 

Then, making further inquiries, the magistrate soon be¬ 
came convinced that it was, indeed, no other than the 
two notorious villains, Jonathan Wild and Mr. Noakes, 
who had been lurking about in the vicinity, and who had 
committed the burglary at the inn. 

He had communicated with tho magistrate in the next 
town, and the result of the communication was the arm¬ 
ing and the setting out of this very troop of police 
officers that Wild and Noakes behold. 

They held a special wan.iut to capture either of tho 
miscreants dead or alive, the latter it possible, but if they 
resisted, and there seemed a probability that they would 
elude the hands of justice, the}’- were to shoot them dowu 
without mercy. 

The police officers had indeed kept very closely and 
accurately upon tho two villains’ track. 

Whether Jonathau was right when he said he believed 
he was not seen, is more than we can say at present. 

It made a considerable difference to his proceedings, 
however, now that he knew his pursuers wore in the 
rear. 

“ I am confident we have not been observed at present,” 
he baid to Mr. Noakes, in an emphatic tone, “ and if we 
are only careful we shall be sate enough.” 

“ But what are we to do.” 

■‘Why, we must avoid all open, rising ground. Keep 
close beneath the shadow of the trees and hedgerows, and 
if possible gain tho cover of some wood or plantation. 
We must be on the look-out for something of tho kind !” 

Just then, as they continued their headlong flight, both 
noticed that they passed the entrance to a lane. 

It was narrow, dark, and shady. 

Tall trees grew on either side of it, planted closely to 
each other, and having long, outspreading boughs which 
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iuterlaced and formed a kind of leafy canopy over¬ 
head. 

“ Hold!” cried Wild. “ Pull up—that’s tho place.” 

The officers wero now out of sight; they were hidden 
from view by tho intervening vegetation. 

Tho entrance to the dark lane was soon reached again, 
and Wild and Noakes plunged down it without the least 
hesitation. 

Like all other country lanes, this one was tortuous and 
winding. 

But Wild found no fault wiih it on that account, because 
it afforded him a better chance of getting freo from his 
pursuers. 

As they proceeded, the face of the country grew more 
and more woody. 

Clumps of trees abounded everywhere, and in the dis¬ 
tance there 6eemed a huge mass of dark boughs, which 
looked as though thero was a forest not many miles 
away. 

If he could only gain this place, Jonathan Wild felt 
that he should be secure. 

Whether lie should he able to do so unseen by the 
police officers was the difficulty. 

At present he had succeeded well. 

On, on they went, until the termination of this narrow 
lane was reached. 

At the extremity they found a moss-grown gate, over 
which they made their horses leap. 

They were then upon rather" uneven ground, upon 
which the trees—most of them of giant size—grew 
thickly. 

“Hurrah 1” said Jonathan, beneath his voice. “Wo are 
out of sight here.” 

“But dawn is close at hand.” 

“ Very true.” 

“ Wo must not continue our flight by daylight.” 

“ Certainly not,” cried Wild. “ I want to gain the cover 
of the forest. We can remain thero during tho day, and at 
nightfall can set out.” 

“And tho plate—what shall we do with it?” 

“ That’s a point we must consider about. Forward- 
forward ! Let us gain tho wood.” 

“ This looks like the borders of it,” said Noakes, glanc¬ 
ing around. 

“ It does, and doubtless it is.” 

“ I breathe now quite freely.” 

“And so do I.” 

Not relaxing their speed any more than the rough 
nature of tho ground compelled them to, Wild and Noakes 
continued their course, until soon afterwards they found 
themselves fairly beneath the trees of a largo forest, the 
name of which was unknown to them. 

Suddenly they came upon a huge heap of stones, and 
when he taw them they suggested an idea to Wild’s pro¬ 
lific brain. 

“We will conceal our bundles beneath these stones,” 
ho said—“now, while we have tho opportunity.” 

“ For what reason ? Why not keep them with us ?” 
“Because the officers may yet put us to some little 
trouble. Wo might escape if we wero free and unencum¬ 
bered. At any rate, no harm can como of jilacing the 
treasure here, becauso it is a place we can so easily find 
again.” 

' To this Noakes assented. 

It was easy enough to remove a quantity of stones and 
make a cavity large enough to allow tho two bundles to 
be placed in it. 

Then tho stones wero filled in on tho top, so that the 
heap presented its ordinary appearance. 

“ Mark the spot well,” said Jonathan. 

“ I don’t think I shall mistake now.” 

“ Forward, then! The deeper we can penetrate into 
the recesses of this wood tho better. Our horses can rest 
during the day, and so can we, provided wo go far 
enough. Then, before daybreak to-morrow morning, we 
shall be on board.” 

This was indeed good news for Mr. Noakes—too good, 
he feared, to be true. 

He could scarcely believe that, after all their trouble 
aud danger, he was so near reaehiug the end. 

He was determined, however, when onco he landed in 
another country, he would part company with Jonathan 
Wild. 

It was only continual torment to remain with him. 


He resolved, come what would, that their paths should 
in tho future lie in opposite directions. ' 

While these thoughts were passing through his mind, 
Jonathan’s brain was also busy. 

What were the dark thoughts that were passing 
through his mind we cannot now relate. 

He roused himself from a kind of reverie, and spoke 
sharply to his companion to mend his pace. 

Deeper and deeper they plunged into the recesses of 
the forest, and as they approached tho cent.ro so did tlieir 
progress become more and more difficult. 

At length they wore compelled to alight and lead their 
horses by the bridle. 

In this manner they went on for a considerable distance, 
until at length, breaking through some dense underwood^ 
they came upon a strange spectacle, which had the effect 
of riveting them to the spot. 


CHAPTER DCXXXVI. 

RETURNS TO BLUESIUN AND JACK SHEPPARD. 

At this time, both Jonathan Wild and Mr. Noakes jointly 
and severally believed that they were gradually freeing 
themselves from the danger with which they had been 
surrounded. 

Escape they both believed was within their reach. 

But in this they were most grievously mistaken. 

Those who were upon their track were not like ordi¬ 
nary police officers. 

Revenge and hatred were spurring them on, and surely 
beneath these two passions both Wild and Noakes must 
fall. 

Steggs avas taking careful measures to bring about tho 
result upon which he had set his mind. 

At the present moment, however, it is not with Steggs 
that ave havo to do, hut with Blueskin and Jack Shep¬ 
pard. 

It will be remembered that ave left them last journey¬ 
ing towards the roadside iun at which they had before 
obtaiued such valuable information. 

They avere arrested in their progress by hearing a 
sound which at onco attracted all their sympathies. 

They had firmly resolved not to engage in any other 
enterprise avhatever, nor to be led astray into the follow¬ 
ing out of any adventure, but to fix their minds con¬ 
stantly and entirely upon tlie one object they had in 
view. 

But this sound that they heard caused them to hesi» 
tate. 

It. was a scream. 

A scream evidently that came from female lips. 

A scream that nothing besides great danger and terror, 
or perhaps bodily injury, could have elicited. 

“You hear that, Jack ?” said Blueskin. 

“I do.” 

“And where is your resolution?” 

“We must give way for once. Follow me. We could 
not leave any female in distress and ride calmly on with¬ 
out attempting to render her assistance.” 

“ You are right—such a thing is not in your naturo nor 
in mine. Forward, then!” 

Guided by the screams, which were now frequent, 
our two frieuds pushed forward as rapidly as they could. 

A few paces farther on along the highway they came to 
a lane that intersected it. 

It was clown this turning, on the left-hand side, that 
the cries proceeded. 

As they rode on, the moou, which had been peeping 
forth occasionally from between tho clouds, now poured 
down a full ilood of radiance. 

By the aid of this light, our friends saw a sight which 
made the blood boil in their veins. 

A ruffianly-looking fellow had hold of a female by the 
arm. 

Sue was struggling desperately, but, in comparison with 
his, her strength was nothing. 

With great violence he forced her to her knees. 

Shriek after shriek escaped her lips. 

“Silence!” he said. “I swear again that if you utter 
another cry like that, I will be as good as my word—you 
shall dio! I would have put a bullet through you before, 
only I knew your screams would be of no avail—they 
could reach the ears of no one!” 
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He presented a pistol to the woman’s head as he 
spoke, 

At sight of the weapon held so closo to her, and at 
the sinister countenance of the man, she clasped her 
hands together and seemed about to faint with fright. 

More than this, Elueskiu and Jack Sheppard did not 
wait to see. 

They bounded forward, and camo upon the footpad at 
unawares. 

Before ho knew of their approach—before he could 
escape, Blueskin had seized him by the throat. 

With a suddeu movement he twisted the pistol from 
the fellow’s grasp. 

But Blueskin was under no necessity of taking theso 
strict measures. 

No sooner did he find himself caught, than the man, who 
was a rank coward, trembled and shook liko a leaf, and 
but for Blueskin’s grasp would have sunk quite down 
upon the ground. 

“Mercy—mercy, good sir!” he said,—“mercy—mercy! 
I meant no harm!” 

“Meant no harm ?” 

“No—no, on my word, no harm ’ It was only—only a 
jest!” 

“ Then it is a jest you shall pay dearly for! Remain 
still, or your life will be the forfeit!” 

In the meanwhile, Jack had alighted from his steed 
and gone towards the lady. 

Now that deliverance had come she had fallen down in 
the road quite insensible. 

But she quickly recovered herself, and Jack asked: 

“ Arc you hurt—are you hurt ?” 

“ No—no! Pray help me to rise! I cannot thank you 
as I ought—I havo no time.” 

“ Have you been robbed of anything ?” asked Jack. 

“Nothing whatever, because I carry nothing that he 
could take.” 

“ Then why did he attack you ?” 

“ I suppose he thought I must have valuables of some 
kind with me. But I can’t stay—indeed I can’t! I am 
bound upon an errand of life and death, and every second is 
of the greatest importance, and that wretch has already 
hindered mo several minutes !” 

“Wo will settle with him,” said Jack. “Don’t fear 
that he will trouble you again. I trust you will meet 
with no further interruptions.” 

“ No, no— I don’t fear it. Farewell! Accept my deepest 
thanks for the service you have rendered me.” 

It was quite a young gird who spoke, and there was an 
expression of extreme pain and woo upon her counte¬ 
nance. 

From some cause or other, she was evidently suffering 
deeply. 

As soon as she had spoken these words, accompanying 
them by a glance which said more than her lips possibly 
could have said, sho darted off along the road, and was in 
a moment out of sight. 

“Now, rascal,” said Blueskin, as ho shook the footpad 
to and fro, “ what reason have you to urge why I should 
not at once put an end to your miserable existence ?” 

“ Mercy—mercy!” 

“ Cowardly wretch! have you no spark of manly feel¬ 
ing in you? Would you be so base—so contemptible— 
as to lie in wait, and then spring out upon a helpless, de¬ 
fenceless woman, and threaten her as you did?” 

The man was silent. 

“Come,” said Jack, “don’t stay talking with him, 
Blueskin. We will not let him go, however—he deserves 
something for his conduct. Alight a moment, aud I w ill 
show you the way to treat him.” 

The man glared apprehensively about him, and re¬ 
newed his supplications for mercy. 

But Blueskin and Jack Sheppard disregarded them 
quite as much as he did the appeals of the lady. 

Between them they could hold the rascal tight. 

Jack had observed closo by the sido of tho lane a smrJl 
pool of stagnant water, the cdour from which was most 
offensive. 

Tho surface was thickly overgrown with slime and 
that disagreeable kind of vegetation which always 
flourishes in such places. 

Blueskin understood in a second w hat Jack intended to 
do. and how the footpad was to be punished. 

between them they seized hold of liim, neck aud hoel3, 


and swung him backwards and forwards until they had 
obtained the necessary impetus. 

The footpad, too, knew what fate was in store for him, 
and struggled and kicked. 

But all in vain. 

“Now!” said Jack, suddenly. 

As he spoke tho word, ho let go his hold. 

So did Blueskin. 

Thero was a loud splash, after which Blueskin and 
Jack were glad enough to retreat. 

That pool must have been a spot where all the refuse 
of the country round was collected. 

While tho waters were quiescent tho stench was insuf¬ 
ferable. 

But when stirred up by tho man falling in, they were 
compelled to boat a hasty retreat. 

The sound of splashing reached their ears for soma 
moments. 

The man was making the most frantic efforts to oscapo 
from his unsavoury bath. 

But seemingly in vain. 

“Let him be,” said Blueskin, as ho mounted his steed. 
“ That fellow w r as never born to be drowned, and this, I 
hope, will be a caution to him.” 

“ He will not forget it,” said Jack, “ depend upon that! 
But now, Blueskin, let us once more get upon the high¬ 
road. We are losing valuable time. Come, forward— 
quick!” 

Blueskin scarcely required urging. 

As soon as lie was fairly in tho saddle, ho turned his 
horse’s head round in tho direction they ought to take. 

Altogether, tho interruption had not occupied very many 
minutes. 

Still, howover, they were at a considerable distance 
from tho inn they wished to roach. 

This was the point at which their inquiries had to com¬ 
mence, and they would have to patiently track Jonathan 
step by step from there, until eventually they came up 
with him. 

They had every incentive to make good speed. 

But, in spite of their impatience, they recollected their 
steeds. 

They knew how much depended upon them, and how 
serious the consequences would be if either happened to 
be knocked up or otherwise disabled. 

At length, about two hours afterwards, Blueskin raised 
his arm, and said : 

“ There, Jack—there is the public-house!” 


CHAPTER DCXSXYII. 

JOE THE OSTLF.lt FURNISHES BLUESKIN AND JACK SHEP¬ 
PARD WITH HIGHLY IMPORTANT INFORXLYTION. 
“Will you stop there again ?” asked Jack. 

“ I think we had better.” 

“ As you will. I am indifferent, and yet some little re¬ 
freshment would be welcome enough.” 

“Yes, and to our horses as well.” 

“Wo cannot hoar intelligence of this kind too often, 
aud wo may extract something that escaped us on tlio 
former occasion.” 

This settled the point, and they halted near the gates 
at the side of the inn. 

The ostler, with his face still presenting a most re¬ 
markable appearance in consequence of the quantity of 
sticking-plaster that crossed and recrossed it in every 
direction, came lounging forward. 

“ Going to bait, gentlemen ?” he said. 

“No—you cau just give the horses a mouthful of hay, 
and let them have a drop of water, that’s all.” 

“ Going to ride far to-night, gentlemen ?” said the ostler, 
looking up to the sky. 

“ Yes—most probably.” 

“ Then, if your journey is not very urgent, I should 
recommend you to put it off.” 

“Why?” 

“ It will be an uncommon rough uight—that it will.” 

“ How can you tell ?” 

“ By the look of the sky, and by the way tho wind 
whistles round the comer of the stable. I always know 
when there is a storm brewing. Take my word, 
in less than half an hour the rain will come down in a per¬ 
fect ll®od.” 

Blueskin looked inquiringly at Jack. 
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But the latter only said : 

“Our business is urgent, and yon would say so if you 
knew what it is.” 

“ Well, what might it be, sir ?” 

“ We are going after Jonathan Wild.” 

The ostler uttered a yell. 

“Jonathan Wild ?” he uttered, in a tone of the greatest 
passion. 

“ Yes—we are determined to capture him. We know 
he was here.” 

“ Yes, d—n him," interrupted the ostler, “ and so do I. 
Look at my face.” 

“We heard all about that when we were here 
last,” said Jack. “You have a score to settlo with 
him?” 

“I have; but I shall be content to see him swinging 
some morning from the gallows at Tyburn—that’ll 
content me. I shall live to see it too, I know I shall!” 

“Very likely,” continued Jack; “that is if our exer¬ 
tions can go for anything. Will you tell us all you can 
about him ?” 

“ But I don’t know much." 

“Very likely, yet the little you are acquainted 
with may be of moro service to us than yon may 
imagine.” 

“Well, then, gentlemen what is it you want to 
know?” 

“ Why, will you tell us, if possible, which way he went 
when he left the inn ?” 

“ Oh, yes, I can do that.” 

“ And if you can give us any clue to his proceedings 
afterwards we shall be infinitely obliged.” 

“I can do that too,” said the ostler, with gleaming eyes. 

“ Very well, speak out—speak freely.” 

With "a great deal of circumstantial detail, the ostler 
then informed Jack how in the first place he had recog¬ 
nised Jonathan Wild—how that worthy had become 
aware of the fact, and how lie flung the mug into the un¬ 
fortunate, man’s face. 

He related, too, how he had sprung, bare-backed, upon 
one of the horses with nothing but the halter to guide him, 
and how he had pursued Jonathan Wild and Mr. Noakes 
for some distance, keeping in advance of the officers. 

These facts'are well known to the reader. 

But it is necessary to mention just what information 
Blneskiu and Jack received. 

Joe the ostler related how he. had been wounded, and 
how his horse had entangled his feet in the rope of the 
halter and thrown him to the ground. 

“ That’s as far as I ean speak myself,” he added. “ I 
pursued them straight along the road that leads past this 
inn, I suppose for a matter of two miles or more.” 

“And after that you know nothing ?” 

“ Nothing, positively, that 1 saw myself.” 

“But you do know something ?” 

“Oh yes!” 

“ What is it ? Speak out—all this is most important to 
ns!” 

“Well, then, the officers, after my downfall, continued 
their pursuit. I should tell you that I fired and wounded 
one of the wretches.” 

“ Which was it ?—Jonathan Wild ?” 

“No—I wish it was.” 

“Mr. Noakes, then?” 

“Yes, and by the track of blood he left behind him the 
officers were able to track the villains very well. I 
found out, these particulars by degrees, yon under¬ 
stand.” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“ Well, then, after a good deal of trouble, they traced 
Jonathan and Mr. Noakes to a wood, and then to a hut in 
that wood, where some coiners had taken up their quarters, 
and from there to an old barn, where they lay for some 
time concealed.” 

“And did they make their escape from the 
bam ?” 

“They were altogether too clever for the officers. 
They seem to mo to have had pretty much their own 
way.” 

“But this,” said Blueskin, “is much more than I could 
have hoped to learn to-night. Can yon describe the 
position of this bam ?" 

“Oh, yes. quite well; but I can direct you beyond 
that.” 


“Can you, indeed ?” 

“Yes. While along with the coiners, Jonathan auw 
Mr. Noakes escaped, but they left their horses behind 
them and they fell into the hands of the police; so when 
they got out of the bam, they ran on foot a considerable 
distance until they came to a public-house. Dear me, 
what was the sign of that public-house ?” 

“ Can’t you recollect it ?” 

“ Not at this moment—but I shall directly. I ku*w 
however, that it was kept by a man named Timothy 
Goodridge?” 

“ Did the officers follow them to this place ?” 

“Yes, and obtained certain intelligence of them. The 
landlord had been kind enough to show them some hos¬ 
pitality, believing them to be men in distress, so they took 
advantage of it to steal two of his best horses out of the 
stables.” 

“ This is excellent,” said Jack. “ Why, we shall be 
close up to him in a little while ?” 

“ But I can tell you more,” said the ostler, who was 
delighted at the opportunity of imparting all the informa¬ 
tion he possessed. 

“What do you know? What became of them after 
they left this public-house ?” 

“ Well, I only know they rode on for some distance 
until they met With a traveller,’whom they robbed and shot. 
There the trace ends, however, and I can tell you no 
more.” 

“ It is quite sufficient,” said Blueskin—“ a thousand 
times more than we had dared to anticipate.” 

“ I wish I knew where he was now,” said Joe, gnashing 
his teeth savagely, “ I would pretty soon put you on the 
scent.” 

“You have done quito enough, and our thanks are 
your due. Here, take this as a reward for all yon have 
told us.” 

“No, no, gentlemen—I don’t want money for a case 
like this. I didn’t tell for money, hut in order that that 
villain might be nabbed. I have had serious thoughts ot 
setting out after him myself.” 

“You had better leave it to us,” said Blueskin. “We 
have a long score to settle with him, but the day is close 
at hand.” 

“ But I should not recommend you to begin your 
journey to-night, for all that.” 

“ What, in consequence of the weather ?” 

“Yes—it will be a rough night, and no mistake. 
There—did you feel that ? I know what that means.” 

The ostler alluded to a sudden gust of wind, upon 
which was borne a number of rain drops that sprinkled 
everything. 

Then the moisture was gone. 

“That’s the forerunner of the storm,” lie said. “It 
will be a regular drencher. It is no interest of mine, but 
take my advice—go into the house and stay there till the 
storm is over.” 

“Well, we’ll think of it. Lead our horses into the 
stable, and attend to them well.” 

“ You may rely upon that.” 

“We shall depend upon you,” said Blueskin, “for in 
this matter our horses will be of the utmost importance 
to us.” 

“I know that,” said the ostler. 

And as he spoke, he led the two horses away. 

Blueskin and Jack watched him until he disappeared 

They saw him once or twice look up to the sky and 
shake his head. 

The heavens did indeed present a threatening aspect. 

Huge, dense, leaden-coloured clouds were covering up 
the sky in every direction, and there was that peculiar 
feel in the air which is always noticed before a storm. 

“I think the ostler is right,”said Jack, as they reached 
the threshold of the inn. “ However, we’ll get something 
to drink. It will bo a storm of no ordinary kind that will 
keep me back to-night.” 

“I may say the same,” said Blueskin, “and yet, con¬ 
sidering the amount of information we have so unex¬ 
pectedly gained, we can well afford to stay for a few 
hours if we find it necessary."’ 

“Just so, and when we reach this oilier inn, the sign of 
which, by the way, we must make ourselves acquainted 
with, I hope we shall obtain as much intelligence re¬ 
specting Jonathan’s movements as we have obtained 
here.” 
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[JONATHAN WILD AND MR. KOAKES TAKE VIOLENT POSSESSION OF A EOAT.J 


CHAPTER DCXXXVI1I. 

BLUESK1N AND JACK SHEPPARD HOPE TO HEAP. STILL FUR¬ 
THER INTELLIGENCE RESPECTING JONATHAN WILD. 

“ I hope so,” replied Jack, A and yet I scarcely expect 
it. But come on—we will sit down and make ourselves 
comfortable for a lew minutes, at any rate. _ 

« Will vou take a private room if there is one to be 
had, or will you join those who are in that room jonder '( 
l.ook. it seems to be almost lull.” 

Blueskiu aud Jack were in the passage of the mu, and, 
as the former spoke, he pointed to an open door 

Beyond this, a partial view of a room could be obtained, 
in which a number of men were sitting round a huge, 
roaring fire. ., 

“Ihardly know how to answer that question, sm<l 
No. 138. — BluesKin. 


Jack. “If we consult our owu safety only, we mast talro 
a private room!” 

“ It is necessary that we should do that." 

“ Look to onr own safety ?” 

“Ye?.” 

“ I know it; hut, at the same time, 1 think, if the risk is 
not too great, that it will he better for us to enter the room 
yonder.” 

“ So do 1," nplied Blueskiu; “for, in the casual con¬ 
versation, something may be dropped respecting our hated 
foe which will be importaut to us.” 

“It is more than likely,” said Jack, “considering that 
he paid a visit to this very place." 

“Don't let us stand hero deliberating any longer^then 

“ Have you made up youiTmind to run the risk? 

“ I have.” 

“Then come.” 


No, 138, 
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So saying, Blueskin and Jack entered the tap-room, 
or, rather, front kitchen of the inn, taking care to do so 
quietly and unobtrusively, so as not to bring any more 
notice down upon them than they could possibly help. 

They chose a retired corner and sat down. 

The eyes of all present were turned upon them when 
they entered; but the only light in the kitchen came from 
the huge tire. 

This light, then, was flickering and inconstant; and a 
very difficult one to recognise people by, in consequence 
of the ever-flitting shadows which it cast. 

Blueskin called for refreshments, which were quickly 
laid before them. 

For some time after their arrival, a profound silence 
reigned. 

The conversation that had been going on among the 
regular frequenters of the place suddenly ceased. 

Not one of them now seemed able to articulate a word. 

By degrees the darkness much increased. 

Then, suddenly, the room was lighted up by a bright 
and vivid flash of lightning. 

‘We’re going to have a rough night of it,” said one in 
tho company. -‘I thought, before now, that we should 
have it. Hark!” 

Tho voice of the speaker was drowned in a loud and 
deafening peal of thunder, which seemed to shake the 
old inn to its very foundations. 

Then followed the rain. 

It came down in a perfect torrent, striking with full 
force against the window-panes. 

The rushing noise it made by its descent could be dis¬ 
tinctly heard by all. 

“ The ostler was quite right,” whispered Jack, “ when 
ho prophesied what sort of a night we should have.” 

“ He was quite right. We cannot do better now than 
take his advice—such a storm as this is sufficient to quell 
even my impatience.” 

“Yes, and mine; and I am inclined to think that tho 
time wo shall spend here will be by no means thrown 
away, and that we shall learn, perhaps, some important 
information.” 

“Well, wo shall see. But how tho rain does come 
down!” 

“It is terrific!” 

In good truth, a long time had elapsed since there had 
been a storm so fierce as that was. 

The thunder crashed, ami the lightning blazed almost 
incessantly. 

By degrees, Lowever, its violence abated. 

That is to say, longer pauses took place between the 
peals of thunder, though the rain still poured down with 
undiminislmd vigour. 

The remark that had been made about the roughness of 
the night served to unlock the tongues of all the rest, 
aud now the conversation went ou rapidly and as well as 
the peals of thunder would permit. 

Every now and then the voices 'would bo drowned by 
tho crashing din. 

At present, however, nothing had been said sufficiently 
interesting to deserve recording. 

Blueskin aud Jack both hoped that the conversation 
would quickly work round to the bubject of Jonathan 
Wild. 

But for the fear of attracting too much attention to 
themselves, they would have started the topic. 

Prudence, however, bade them he silent and wait their 
time. 

At present, it was quite out of the question for them to 
leave the inn, so they loaned back in their seats, pretend¬ 
ing not to take any notice of anything that was going 
forward. 

Suddenly one man, addressing another who sat near to 
him, said: 

“ What was that you were going to say about Jonathan 
Wild a little while ago ? You never finished.” 

“ I don’t know that I had anything to say about him 
particularly,” was the reply. “] was only going to ask 
whether they had nabbed him yet.” 

“ I have not heard of it—have you ?” 

“No.” 

“Nor any of you?” 

“No.” 

“ Then I suppose the vniain is at large. It’s a sin and 
a shame that he should be. Such a man is neither fit to live 


nor die; yet, for the sake of others,* he is better out of this 
world than in it!” 

There was a tinge of bitterness in the man’s voice as 
he thus spoke, and Blueskin and Jack both immediately 
jumped to the conclusion that he had more than a passing 
interest in Jonathan Wild’s fate, and that, for some reason 
or other, he had especial cause to hate him. 

“Ho is a great rascal!” exclaimed another, “if all 
that we have heard of him is true; but, then, that is ques¬ 
tionable, so many stories are set abroad by one and an¬ 
other.” 

“Very true,” added another; “and we must remember 
the old proverb.” 

“ What old proverb ?” 

“ That the devil is not so black as be is painted.” 

“And you think Jonathan Wild may not be so bad 
after all?” 

“I do.” 

“ What grounds have you for thinking so ?” 

“None in particular. I might say no grounds at all; 
only I never believe quite all I hear.” 

“But Jonathan Wild, as is well known, has excelled in 
every kind of atrocity. There is no crime—no barbarity 
which he has not committed. He is ruthless, vindictive, 
and a fiend rather than a man!” 

“ You are no friend of his, Mr. Thorpe.” 

“I am not,” was the reply; “and I trust that notin 
all the world could such a man find a friend.” 

“Well, there’s one comfort,” cried another, “he will be 
scragged one of these days, and there will be an end of 
him—we shall be troubled no longer.” 

“ He ought to have been executed long ago,” said Mr. 
Thorpe; “ it puzzles me to understand why such demons 
are allowed to live and wreak the havoc that they do.” 

“I suppose there’s a purpose in it,” was the reply. 

“ Perhaps so ; hut I find it hard to think so ; I cannot 
believe that things are ordered for the best.” 

Mr. Thorpe’s listener looked at him in surprise. 

Such words as he had just uttered had never before 
reached their ears. 

Not one of them had ever ventured to dispute the 
divine fitness of things as he did then. 

But he was well known to all of them as a well-to-do, 
respectable man, generally gloomy and reserved, though at 
times he spoke somewhat freely, as he seemed inclined 
then. 

Tho general impression was that he had a heavy secret 
weighing upon his mind—that something had occurred to 
him in his early youth that had blighted all his hopes 
and destroyed his happiness. 

Ho was "ever anxious upon the subject of Jonathan 
Wild’s capture. 

His visits to tho public-houso where ho now sat were 
few and far between. 

The approaching storm had caused him to take shelter 
there on that occasion. 

Although so far as his social position and education 
went he was far superior to any there, yet, being natu¬ 
rally affable and pleasant, he sat down, treating all withft 
condescension and consideration. 

He was a great favourite with all who knew him, and 
the guests in the public-house paid him every imaginable 
respect. 


CHAPTER DCXXXIX. 

SOME PARTICULARS CONNECTED WITH JONATHAN WILD 
ARE BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 

Mr. Thorpe bad noticed the surprise that his words 
had caused, so he remarked: 

“You seem astonished, my friend, to hear me make such 
an assertion ; but, strange as it may be, it is nevertheless 
perfectly true. 1 have been betrayed into saying more 
than 1 intended, but yet 1 repeat I find myself unable to 
reconcile myself to what are called the decrees of provi¬ 
dence, and believe that things are ordered for the best.” 

“But why not, sir—why not?” asked several. 

“Now that I have spoken so far.” replied Mr. Thorpe, 
“ you have a perfect right to ask that question—it is no 
more than natural.” 

“ Well, sir, will you tell us why not?” 

“ It would take a long time.” 

“ But wo will listen, sir; and, as for this storm, although 
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the thunder does seem to be going off a bit, yet the rain 
comes down as fast as ever, so if you would not mind.” 

A shade came over Mr. Thorpe’s faco. 

“It will reap up the past,” he said, “and yet I am 
always thinking about it—it is never absent from my 
mind.” 

There was a silence after this speech, for it was one very 
difficult to reply to. 

Mr. Thorpe sat with his arms folded, and his eyes 
fixed upon the fire. 

For several minutes he remained thus. 

Then he broke the silence that prevailed by saying: 

;1 My friends, I will tell you something about Jonathan 

Blueskin and Jack started. 

“Jonathan Wild ?” exclaimed several. 

“ Yes. I will tell you one incident in his career—one 
episode cut of many—one dark, revolting crime that he 
committed—a crime for which, in my opinion, he deserves 
to die a thousand deaths, each one more painful than the 
first.” 

He ground his teeth as he spoke. 

“Then, did you ever have any dealings with him?” 
asked some one. 

“Yes, but many years ago—so many that, although a 
villain of the blackest die, he was not then so guilt}’—so 
diabolical as he is now.” 

All bent forward eagerly, anxious to catch every word 
that Mr. Thorpe should utter. 

“ When I have told you this little anecdote,” he said, 
at length, “I fancy that there will not be one among you 
who will fancy that Jonathan Wild is not so bad as he is 
represented—on the contrary, unless I am greatly mistaken, 
your hearts will all burn with the desire that he may 
meet with that punishment which the larv of this land 
awards to those who have been guilty of only one 
crime out of thousands he has committed.” 

“ We will be .all attention, Mr. Thorpe,” said a voice. 
“You have made us very curious to hear what you will 
say.” 

“Well, then, I must tell you that many years ago there 
lived in r, village not many miles'from London, a fair 
young girl, who was universally admired, not only for her 
beauty, which was matchless, but for all those graces 
which make women dear and lovely. 

. “She won the respect of all who knew her by her unim¬ 
peachable conduct, and for miles round there was not one 
young man who would not have given all that he pos¬ 
sessed for ono smile from her lips.” 

Mr. Thorpe spoke with some emotion, as though this 
mention of the young girl called up memories of the past 
that awakened in his breast emotions which had long 
been dormant. 

“This is a point upon which I could dwell at some 
length, but I shall not. I will only tell you that Jonathan 
Wild, then carrying on the business of a constable or 
thief-taker, happened one day to pass the cottage in which 
she dwelt. Ellen—for that was her name—was in the 
little bit of carefully-cultivated garden in front of the 
cottage, and which was separated from the road by some 
low, white palisades. 

“ She was engaged in some gardening operations when 
Jonathan, riding by, perceived her. His heart—if such a 
one as he is can possess one-—was touched immediately by 
her beauty, and he resolved that he would make her his 
wife. I say wife, though I have no actual means of know¬ 
ing that his intentions were good—so far as that I would 
not speak without proof. 

“ At that time, Jonathan Wild's power was immense. 
All knew it, and all dreaded him. Jonathan himself was 
aware of this, and it galled him deeply, so that be made it 
an excuse for perpetrating so many cruelties as he did. 

“ Having conceived this determination, he said nothing 
to the girl, nor did he act in a way that would lead her to 
suspect that any such thoughts had found a place in his 
mind. 

‘ But he went direct to the girl’s parents, and made his 
overtimes to them. They were good, simple people, and 
had heard much of the great power that .Jonathan Wild 
possessed. It is probable that they exaggerated it, and, 
therefore, they did not as they should have clone—at once 
have rejected his proposal, and abided by the conse¬ 
quences ; they adopted a medium course, for they told 
him that, it was not their intention to control their 


daughter’s inclinations in any way. So far as they were 
concerned, she was at liberty to wed just whoover sho 
thought proper. 

“ ‘ You have a fair, open field before you, Mr. Wild,’ 
said Ellen’s father. 1 Make your suit, and, if you can induce 
my daughter to look favourably upon yon, why, well and 
good. If she consents, mine shall not be wanting. I can 
say no fairer than that.’ 

“ This was not what the thief-taker wanted, but he 
made it appear as though ho was quite delighted with the 
answer ho had received. 

“ He tried as well as he could to make himself amiable. 
Whether he succeeded or failed is more than I can tell 
just at present. 

“But not to linger too long, I will just add that he lost 
no time in making his advances to Ellen. 

“As might bo expected, the young and lovely girl 
looked upon Jonathan Wild with complete disdain. 

“ She did not attempt to conceal her sentiments, but let 
her suitor know exactly what she thought of him. It 
was nothing favourable, you may depend; and, with rage 
in his heart, Jonathan departed. 

“ For tho time he was baffled, but not conquered. 

“ Ere long ho returned to the charge again. 

“ ‘Have you thought well upon my proposal?’ he asked 
—‘have you considered it ?’ 

“ ‘ No,’ was the reply; ‘ I have never deemed it worthy 
a moment’s thought,’ replied Ellen. ‘ You are already ac¬ 
quainted with my sentiments. I will never bo your 
wife!’ 

“ ‘ Wc shall see,’ said Jonathan, frowning darkly—‘ wo 
shall see!’ 

“ ‘ See what ?’ 

“‘Look here, girl,’ added the thief-taker. ‘Youmay 
know my name—you may have heard of me—you may 
have been told—you may have guessed of the power I 
possess; but, rest assured, you can form no idea of its ex¬ 
tent !’ 

“‘Nor do I wish to do so!’ was the reply. ‘I do not 
desire to learn anything respecting you! Begone!—leave 
me !’ 

“ ‘ I will not! I once again ask you whether you will 
say yes to my proposition ?’ 

“‘No—no!’ sho answered—‘no—ten thousand times 
no!’ 

“* Well, then,’ answered Jonathan Wild, ‘if you per¬ 
sist in this refusal, you yourself shall be covered with dis- 
graco and’shame! Through you your parents shall livo a 
miserable life, with a load of care weighing upon them— 
pressing them down—yes, pressing them into the grave! 
They will die with deep sorrow in their hearts, and you 
will be the cause!’ 

“Such ambiguous, threatening words as these, as you 
may easily expect, produced upon the mind of a girl like 
Ellen a deep and terrible impression. 

“ She loved her parents dearly, and above all earthly 
things desired they should bo happy. 

“ Dark tales had from time to time reached her ears of 
what Jonathan Wild had done. 

“ SI. t was alarmed and terrified, and the villanous 
thief-taker was not slow to perceive the great effect his 
words had already caused. 


CHAPTER DUXL. 

JONATHAN WILD GLUTS HIS REVENGE. 

“ ‘ Beware !’he said. ‘ I tell you to beware, and not to 
tempt me too far! Isay, beware of the consequences of 
your refusal!’ 

“ Ellen tried to summon up some degree of resolution, 
and with more spirit than Jonathan expected, she re¬ 
plied : 

“ ‘ Begone! I have not another word to say to you! I 
will not speak!’ 

“ This enraged the thief-taker exceedingly, so, clench¬ 
ing his fists, he said : 

“‘But I say you shall—you shall! You will repent, 
and when it is too late! Remember, too, that the conse¬ 
quences will fall heavily, not only on the heads of your 
parents, but on your own ! You shall perish—yes, surely 
perish by a painful, lingering death, and by a death which 
must of all others be most hateful to ono of your sex ! 
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“But again Ellen refused Liiu, and muttering indis¬ 
tinct threats of vengeance, he departed. 

“I must now tell you that Ellen used frequently to go 
up to the manor-house where the squire resided. She 
was employed by the squire’s wife to do a great deal of 
needlework, and when she had performed it, she used to 
take it home. 

“She was a groat favourite with everyone at the 
manor-house, the squire himself included. She was per¬ 
mitted to go into the lady's own room. 

“ One morning, when, according to custom, she went, 
she found the squire’s wife in a great state of pleasurable 
excitement. She was so overjoyed that bhe could not con¬ 
tain herself, and so turning to Ellen, she said : 

“‘See—see, my girl, what a handsome present I have 
received this morning—my husband gave it me! It is our 
wedding-day. Look—look !—is it not beautiful ?’ 

“ While speaking, she held out a small box. Pressing a 
spring, the lid flew open and disclosed a beautiful gold 
watch, thickly encrusted with precious stones. It was of 
the very best manufacture, and worth a fabulous amount. 
It was made to be as expensive as possible. Attached to 
it was a slender gold chain of exquisite workmanship. 

“Upon this object Ellen gazed with clasped hands and 
dilated eyes. Never before had she seen anything so 
beautiful, and she was loud in her praises and exclama¬ 
tions of delight. 

“ The good lady was well enough pleased to find that 
Ellen so appreciated her gift. 

“ At length, and with reluctance, the lid was shut down 
and the box put aside; Ellen then delivered the package 
she had brought, and in reply, the squire’s wife said : 

“ 1 Wait a moment, my good girl—wait a moment! Sit 
down, and I will go and fetch you a dress for my little 
girl, which I want you to embroider in the very best way 
you are able. Sit down while I fetch it—I will soon re¬ 
turn.’ 

“She passed out of the room as she spoke, having 
Ellen seated at no great distance from the table on which 
the little velvet box containing the watch had been 
placed. 

“A few minutes elapsed, and then a servant appeared at 
the door. 

“ ‘ If you please,’ she said, addressing Ellen, ‘ my mis¬ 
tress wishes to see you downstairs.’ 

“ She rose in a moment and followed the servant. The 
packet of work was duly handed over to her, and after a 
few commonplace words, Ellen set out on her journey 
home. 

“ Not to linger, after her departure a friend arrived, to 
whom the squire’s wife was anxious to display the gift 
she had that morning received. 

“She went to the table upon which She had placed it, 
but to her horror nud consternation it was gone. 

“In vain she searched hurriedly all over the apartment, 
wondering where she could have placed it. 

“ A dreadful fear took possession of her mind. Her 
excitement was something dreadful to witness. By de¬ 
grees, however, she calmed herself, and then renewed the 
search. 

“She did not cease until she had examined the room 
carefully in every part. 

When she had done so, she was forced to come to the 
conclusion that the watch was gone. 

“ ‘Who has been in the room ?’ asked her friend, sym¬ 
pathising deeply with her distress. ‘ In my opinion, it has 
been taken. Who has been in the room?’ 

“ ‘Ellen !’ was the reply. 

“ ‘ And who is she ?’ 

“ ‘ A poor girl living in tho village, to whom I give em¬ 
ployment in needlework. I left her here for a few mo¬ 
ments about half an hour ago.’ 

“ ‘ And did she know you had the watch ?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, I showed it to her.’ 

“‘And did she see you put it down again?’ 

“‘Yes. I remember now distinctly, I placed it just 
here upon the fable.’ 

“ ‘ Then tho matter is quite clear—she must have taken 
it.’ 

“ ‘I will not believe it!’ said the squire’s wife. ‘I have 
known the girl from childhood, and cannot credit that 
she would he guilty of such an act.!’ 

“‘Sho may have succumbed m a moment of tempta¬ 
tion 1 


“ The lady could not tell, but hastened downstairs to 
her husband. 

“ His rage was very groat when he learned that his 
handsome gift had been mislaid or stolen. 

“ For some moments he was frantic. 

‘Then ho said: 

“ ‘ Mind no one leaves this house—take care of that! 
The watch has evidently been stolen, and I will discover 
by whom !’ 

“ ‘ How ?’ inquired his terrified wife. ‘ What steps 
shall you take ?’ 

“ ‘ I will ride off to London immediately !’ he said. ‘ I 
will go to tho famous Jonathan Wild—I will warrant he 
will tind out who is the thief!’ 

“At that time,” said Mr. Thorpe, interrupting him¬ 
self in his narrative, “you must remember that although 
some ugly whispers had been circulated concerning Jona¬ 
than Wild, yet he was looked upon as a very effective 
police officer indeed, and one who was quite invalu¬ 
able in the recovery of stolen property. 

“It was in this character that the worthy squire had 
heard of the villain. 

“A friend had told him how, in a seemingly miraculous 
manner, Jonathan Wild had restored to him a quantity of 
valuables of which ho had been robbed. 

“ It was, therefore, no more than natural that he should 
set out for the residence of the thief-taker. 

“ The distance to Loudon was little more than ten 
miles, and as the squire was mounted on an excellent 
horse it did not take him long to reach Wild’s resi¬ 
dence. 

“He knocked at the door of his house and was 
admitted. 

“ He was requested to state his business, but would 
only say that he desired to see Jonathan Wild. 

“ ‘ IIe is not at home at present,’ said tho man who had 
charge of the front door, ‘nor can I tell you when he may 
return. He generally makes his appearance when least 
expected.’ 

“This was vexatious to the squire, for he was all 
impatience. 

“ While he was in conversation with the man iu the 
passage, however, there came a sharp rattling sound at 
the front door, and then it opened. 

“ Jonathan Wild entered, and the squire instinctively 
shrank back from so repulsive-looking a scoundrel. 

“ Well, he stated the whole of tho circumstances to 
Jonathan Wild, that worthy taking down nearly every 
word upon a sheet of paper. 

“ Then he said: 

“ ‘ I will not tell you in what directions my suspicious lie, 
because 1 may bo in error. In as short, a time as I 
possibly can I will wait upon you at your residence, and 
let you know the result.’ 

“ ‘And do you think you shall succeed, Mr. Wild? 
It is not so much the punishment of the offender that I 
desire as the recovery of the watch, which cost me a very 
large sum indeed.’ 

“ ‘ You must leave the matter entirely in my hands,’ 
rejoined Wild. ‘ I will do my best for you, depend upon 
it. In matters like this it is very rarely indeed that I fail, 
and I feel tolerably sure of the result in this instance.’ 


CHAPTER DCXLI. 

JONATHAN WILD TLAYS IDS VILLANOUS PAJIT TO 
ADMIRATION. 

“ In the course of a day or two, Jonathan Wild paid a 
visit to the squire’s house. 

“ He pretended to make a careful examination of it, 
and asked numberless questions of the squire’s wife, and 
indeed of all the inhabitants of the place. 

“ Then, going to the squire, he said: 

“ ‘ All that 1 have yet learned only serves to convince 
me that my original suspicion was correct. In these 
matters I am seldom wrong—I seem to arrive at the right 
conclusion by a kind of instinct,.’ 

“ ‘ Then you believe it has been stolen ?’ 

“ ‘Yes, unquestionably.’ 

“ ‘ And the culprit—who may that bo ?’ 

“ ‘ The girl Ellen.’ 
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‘“Impossible—I vrill not believe it! I would as soon 
belie re my own wife was guilty!’ 

“ ‘It is no rash statement I have made,’ added Wild—‘I 
can assure you I have good grounds for speaking! She 
is the guilty person!’ 

“ ‘ How do you know it ?’ 

“ ‘ Why, it seems to me perfectly clear that your wife’s 
incautious act of bhowing it to her raised in her heart a 
feeling of cupidity. She was left alone in the room with 
this valuable ornament—the temptation was before her, 
and she could not resist it. She secreted the little velvet 
box about her person and carried it away.’ 

“ ‘ You speak positively, Mr. Wild.’ 

“ ‘ I do. I feel almost as certain as I should do if I had 
seen her.’ 

“ ‘ And what has she done with the watch ?’ 

“ ‘ That’s a question I am at present unable to 
answer, but doubtless 1 shall be able to give you a reply 
ere long.’ 

“ ‘ Has it been disposed of ?’ 

“ ‘ No—I can answer, that question positively. My 
own belief is, that she was overcome with terror and 
remorse after committing the theft, and in order to conceal 
the crime, lias hidden the watch somewhere, thinking, 
perhaps, that the inquiry will die out in time, and then she 
will be able to possess herself of it.’ 

“ ‘And supposing she has hidden the watch in the way 
you say, do you believe you shall be able to find out 
where?’ 

“ ‘ I think so—at any rate, I will try.’ 

“ With these words Jonathan Wild took his leave, and 
did not make his appearance for several days. 

“But during that time he was noticed lurking about 
the village. 

“There was perhaps nothing extraordinary in this, con¬ 
sidering the task he had undertaken to perform, how¬ 
ever. 

“He at length went to the squire, and said : 

“ ‘ I feel certain that the watch is concealed somewhere 
in or about the cottage. You have sufficient grounds to 
demand a search—will you, then, accompany one of my 
men to the place, and watch the result ?’ 

“ The squire consented, and the whole party made their 
way to the cottage in which Ellen dwelt, 

“She viewed their approach with astonishment, and 
when she saw that Jonathan Wild was among them, she 
started violently. 

“The squire perceived it, and drew from it his own 
conclusions. 

“ Ellen had been made aware of the loss of the watch, 
but she had not been told that the principal suspicion was 
directed towards herself. 

“ But when the squire saw her lovely countenance, and 
reflected what would be the consequences to her if this 
case were brought against her, his heart was touched 
with pity. 

“Making a sign with his hand to Jonathan Wild and 
his men, ho advanced, saying: 

“ ‘ I have come upon a very sad errand here, Ellen—a 
very sad one indeed. You must be aware that that beau¬ 
tiful watch has been stolen from my house. Inquiry has 
been made, and I grieve to say it for your own and your 
parents’ sake, the suspicion rests on you.’ 

“Ellen turned very pale, and seemed about to 
faint. 

“ Tho blow was as unexpected as it was terrible. 

“ ‘ I am very sorry for you, Ellen,’ continued the 
squire, ‘and, if I can, will shield you from the conse¬ 
quences of the act you have committed. Tell mo where 
the watch is—surrender it to me, and I will give you my 
word that you shall be troubled no m< ire in this affair. 1 
will find the means to close Jonathan Wild’s lips, and you 
will escape the consequences of your guilty act.’ 

“ ‘ Indeed—indeed, sir,’ sobbed Ellen, ‘ do you really 
think that I could be so base—so guilty ?’ 

“The squire frowned. 

“ The words displeased him. 

“ After such a conciliating speech, he imagined Ellen 
would immediately admit her crime. 

“‘Iam not guilty!’ she cried, vehemently. ‘ I did not 
take the watch ! I know nothing about it! Your sus¬ 
picions are ill-directed!’ 

“ ‘ Then you refuse to do as I desire—to partake of the 
mercy which I was willing to show ?’ 


“ ‘ Yes, sir, I am, for I am innocent—quite inno¬ 
cent !’ 

“ ‘ Then the only course left is to search this cottage 
thoroughly. I have every reason to believe that the 
watch will be discovered. Recollect, Ellen, I give you one 
more opportunity. Tell me where the watch is, or give 
it to me, and you shall meet with no further trouble.’ 

“ ‘ I can’t, sir—I can't! I know nothing about it 1 The 
last time I saw it, it was upon the dressing-table near tho 
window.’ 

“ The squire turned round angrily at this refusal. 

“ His voice was loud—angry—as he said to Wild: 

“ ‘ Search this place—search it thoroughly, and if you 
find the watch, as 1 hope you will, take the girl into cus¬ 
tody. She deserves it for her obstinacy.’ 

“ ‘ She does indeed !’ returned Wild, with a bow. ‘She 
must have great confidence in the excellence of tho 
hiding-place she has found. That’s the reason why she 
denies her manifest guilt.’ 

“ Indignant words rose ftp to Ellen’s Lips, but she re¬ 
pressed them. 

“ The consternation of her parents was vety great. 

“Not for a singlo moment did they believe their be¬ 
loved daughter guilty. 

“But tho mere fact of her having been suspected, and 
the house searched, was almost more than they could 
bear. 

“ All through their lives they had preserved an excel¬ 
lent character for justness and integrity. 

“Therefore they felt this suspicion all the more 
keenly. 

“ Jonathan Wild was occupied a long time in search 
ing about the premises. 

“ But he met with no result. 

“The squire stood by, watching all anxiously and 
eagerly. 

“At last ho began to think that Jonathan Wild was 
mistaken, and that Ellen was innocent. 

“ ‘ I have searched the house thoroughly, said tho 
thief-faker, comiug towards him. 

“ ‘ And have you found nothing ?’ 

“ Nothing at present.' 

“Jonathan laid a peculiar emphasis on the last two 
words. 

“ ‘ Where shall you search now ?’ 

“ ‘ Only tho garden is left. I should have begun with 
it at the first, since it offers such a ready means of conceal¬ 
ment ; but I judged it better to examine the house first. 
I am satisfied tho watch is not there. Now I will try the 
garden.’ 

“Jonathan and his men poked about among the gar¬ 
den-beds for the space of a couple of hours at least. 

“Nothing was found, however, and again the squire 
felt inclined to think that his suspicions were un¬ 
founded. 

“ He had almost arrived at this conclusion, indeed, 
when he was startled by a shout, and, looking up, saw 
that an unusual commotion was going on with Wild’s 
men in one portion of the garden. 

“ Guessing what had happened, he hastened in that 
direction. 

“ ‘ Here, sir—come, look—tell mo whether I am right ?’ 
said Wild. ‘Look at this!’ 

“ He pointed down to the ground, and then the squire 
saw in a little hole, half buried by the earth, the velvet 
case that formed a covering of the watch. 

“ ‘ 1 have not touched it yet,’said Wild—‘Dicks found 
it. Now, however, as you have seeu it here, I will pick 
it up.’ 

“ He suited the action io iho word. 

“ ‘ Is that the case ?’ lie asked. 

“ ‘ I believe it is,’ answered tho squire. ‘Open it—let 
me look inside.’ 

“ Jonathan touched a spring. 

“ The lid flew open. 

“ Lying there, in tho little padded recess that had been 
provided for it, was the watch, with the slender gold 
chain encircling it. 

“ ‘ Yes,’ cried the squire, ‘ that’s it—I’ll swear to it 
from a thousand. She is guilty—guilty—there can be no 
doubt about it! But I am very sorry for the poor girl— 
very sorry indeed!’ 
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CHAPTER DCXLII. 

JONATHAN WILD FINDS THAT THINGS DO NOT GO ON QUITE 
AS IIE EXPECTED. 

« No one was more startled and astonished upon learning 
that the watch had been fouud in tho garden than was 
poor Ellen herself. 

“ She sank down at once upon the ground in a 
swoon. 

“It was not without great difficulty that she was 
restored to consciousness. 

“ The squire was very sorry for her; and, had it been in 
his power. I do believe that he would have forgiven her 
for the crime of which he believed her guilty. 

“ He even called Jonathan Wild aside and said some¬ 
thing to that effect. 

“ But the thief-taker shook his head, and replied: 

“ ‘ No, sir—it is more than my life is worth to compro¬ 
mise a felony. You know as well as I do what is the 
penalty attached to the act; and although I feel strongly 
tempted to foget my duty on this occasion, yet I must 
remember myself. Justice to the world at large demands 
that the crime of theft should be severely punished.’ 

“ ‘ Then what shall you do?’ 

“ ‘ I must take her into custody, and lodge her in the 
nearest prison until the morning; then she will be brought 
before a magistrate, and, of course, committed to Newgate 
to take her trial.’ 

“ ‘ It’s a dreadful thing,’said the squire—‘ and could 1 
but have foreseen it, I would have put up with the loss 
of the watch ami said nothing about it.’ 

“ ‘ Then, excuse me for saying so, you would have done 
very wrong.’ 

“‘I know it—I know it. But to think that one so 
voting and beautiful as she is should have such a dread- 
iul fate hanging over her!’ 

‘“You must not look upon it in that point of view,’ 
said Wild. 

“ Despite, then, her tears, and entreaties, and agonizing 
supplications—and despite, too, all that was said by her 
aged parents, Ellen was ruthlessly ton: away from her 
home, and hurried off to prison by Jonathan Wild’s asso¬ 
ciates. 

“ > I am not guilty!’ she screamed, as they forced her 
through the gate—‘I am innocent! It is yon—you, 
Jonathau Wild, who have brought, all this trouble upon 
me—it is you who have caused me to appear guilty of this 
charge in order to be revenged upon me because I would 
not listen to your addresses !’ 

“The squire looked to see what effect these -words 
would have upon the tliief-taker. 

“ That individual was quite unmoved. 

“ He turned to tho squire and said, in a calm voice : 

“ I am often accused in this fashion by persons in lior 
difficulty. They are so angry and exasperated at being 
found out in their wickedness, that they know not hardly 
what they say, but are only governed by a desire to do all 
the mischief that lies in their power. 

“ * It mav be so,’said the squire, thoughtfully. ‘You 
kuow much more about these matters than 1 do.’ 

“ ‘ Yes—I have had more experience. ’ 

“And on the following morning Eileu was brought up 
before the magistrate. 

“The case was stated clearly enough against her, and 
she pleaded not gnilty to the charge. 

“ But the evidence was so clear and so circumstantial 
that the magistrate would pay no attention to her plea. 

“ The only course that lay open to him was to commit 
her to take‘her trial at tho uext Old Bailey sessions, and 
accordingly he did so. 

“ It was dreadful to think a young and innocent girl 
like Ellen should be made the inmate of a Newgate cell, 
for,” added Mr. Thorpe, impressively, “ she was innocent, 
I am sure of it—as innocent of the crime aa any of you 
are that are present now. 

“ She was right in the accusation she had made. 
“Jonathan Wild had done it all to he revenged. 

“I learned a great deal about, it, but not till after—not 
till after !” 

Mr. Thorpe shuddered. 

“ I have not much more to toll,” he said; “ but yet the 
most important part of my story remains to be told. 


“Ellen at first was inconsolably distraught at finding 
herself in such a terrible position. 

“A day or two elapsed, and then Jonathan Wild paid 
a visit to her cell. 

“ ‘ Ellen,’ he said, ‘ do you know that you are now in 
tho clutch of the law, and that one thing alone can save 
you ?’ 

“She disdained to answer. 

“ ‘ The case,’ ho said, ‘is one of the clearest that could 
possibly bo brought into a court of justice. The evi¬ 
dence is complete in every particular—it is as good aa if 
some one actually saw you in the very act of purloining 
the watch.’ 

“ Ellen uttered a moan of anguish. 

“ ‘ You cannot, of course, be ignorant,’ continued Wild, 
‘ of the penalty which the law awards for the crime with 
which you are charged. It is death—death by the bands 
of the hangman at Tyburn in the presence of a horrible, 
jeering crowd.’ 

“ ‘Yes,’ said Ellen, springing to her feet, ‘I remember 
your threats now—remember them too late! You told 
me to beware how I refused your suit, and said that you 
would cause my parents to Huger out a life of agony and 
shame, and that I should die the most repulsive death 
that could be imagined. So far you have accomplished 
your purpose.’ 

“Jonathan smiled mockingly. 

“‘I will be generous,’ he said. ‘I can’t help being 
fond of you, and if you will only smile upon me I will 
free you from your present terrible position.’ 

“ ‘ Never—never!’ 

“ ‘ Reflect. I am the only man in the world who can 
and will stretch forth a helping hand to save j ou. I can 
save you, I assure you of it. I can so arrange matters 
that when you are brought up for trial a verdict of not 
guilty will be returned against you.’ 

“ 1 Then do so—do so,’ said Ellen—‘in pity do so, for 
you know that I am innocent!’ 

“To this last assertion, Jonathan paid no atten¬ 
tion. 

“ ‘ I will do it,’ he said—‘ I will undertake to do it; 
but only upon one condition—that is, that you first of 
all become my wife 1’ 

“ ‘ Never—never 1’ said Ellen, shuddering. 

“ ‘ There is a priest outside,’ said Wild. ‘ He is 
waiting iu the corridor. lie is armed with all the 
necessary forms and documents for the performance of 
tho ceremony. Give your consent, and 1 will have 
him brought in. Then, when you are my wife, you shall 
be set at liberty.’ 

“‘Never—never!’ said Ellen. ‘Death—death a thou¬ 
sand times before such a terrible existence as that would 
be 1 Jonathan Wild, yon have shown yourself in your 
true colours. 1 shall state all this on the day when 
I am brought up for trial, and it wiU be strange 
indeed if your villitny is not made apparent.’ 

“Wild laughed a horrible, mocking laugh, and with¬ 
drew. 

“But ho renewed his solicitations from day to 
day. 

“ His patience seemed unwearying. 

“He believed in his own mind that he should at last 
succeed, aud that Ellen, rather than perish on the scaffold, 
would become his wife. 

“But each time she repulsed him, and always with 
additional disgust and contempt. 

“ Then the clay of trial arrived. 

“Jonathan Wild was beginning to think that Ellen 
would remain firm and obstinate. 

“ At the last hour he renewed his entreaties, declaring 
even then that it was not too late, and that ho could 
cause a verdict of not guilty to be returned, but if 
she refused that she would most certainly be sen¬ 
tenced. 

“ Again camo an indignant reiusal trom her lips. 

“ Accordingly she was brought up for trial. 

“ The case was stated in the clearest possible manner, 
and, despite her beauty and innocent look, every one in 
the court came to tho conclusion that she was guilty 
before she was allowed the opportunity of saying one 
word in her own defence. 

“ Then she had nothing to say but to utter a somewhat 
disjointed string of accusations against Jonathan 
I Wild. 
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* They were listened to impatiently. 

“She was cut short in her declamation, for Jonathan 
Wild at that time had only to appear as chief witness 
against a prisoner and conviction was certain. 


CHAPTER DCXLIII. 

MR. HIORPE BRINGS THE STORY TO A CONCLUSION, AND 

RELATES HOW THE INNOCENCE OF ELLEN WAS MADE 

ATPARENT. 

“ The counsel for the prosecution exercised his right of 
reply, and dwelt at great length upon the enormity of tho 
offtuco with which Ellen was charged, and the manner in 
which she had aggravated it by attempting to asperse 
the character of the indefatigable and excellent police 
officer, Jonathan Wild. 

“ As you may easily expect, the result was a verdict of 
guilty. 

“ In summing up, the judge stated that ho perfectly 
agreed with the finding of the jury—that there had never 
been a case before him in which he had been so certain of 
tho guilt of the accused; and therefore it was that he was 
able, without compunction, to pass upon her the sentence 
of death, for he considered that she richly deserved 

“ Sobbing and weeping, and indeed half frantic, Ellen 
was led back to her cell. 

“ This was Friday, and the Monday following was the 
day appointed for her execution. 

“ Will you believe it that, even after this, Jonathan 
Wild continued to make his odious proposals to his 
victim ? 

“ But she scorned them as before. 

“ In vain he assured her that it was in his power to 
obtain for her a full and free pardon if she consented to 
his wishes. 

“Over and over again she refused. 

“What with Jonathan Wild’s importunities, and the 
terrible nature of her position, her mind was in a 
terrible condition. 

“She wasted away almost to a shadow, and the beauty 
which everyone had praised so much faded rapidly 
away. 

“ At last the fatal Monday came. 

“ She was led through the gloomy corridors of tho 
prison, and placed in tho cart that was to convey her to 
Tyburn. 

“According to a common custom with him, Jonathan 
Wild took his seat in the hangman’s cart, along with the 
chaplain and the condemned prisoner. 

“ Even during the awful ride, and with death staring 
her in the face, he renewed his propositions, declaring 
that even then it was not too late—that a word from him 
would stay these proceedings, and that she would be par¬ 
doned. 

“It was plain, however, that Ellen had resigned herself 
to her fate. 

“To some extent she was cheered up and supported by 
the consciousness of her own innocence, and she pre¬ 
ferred death in that ignominious fashion to life associated 
with such a miscreant as Jonathan Wild. 

“ The cart was drawn beneath tho fatal beam. 

“ The hangman’s fingers busied themselves around her 
neck. 

“ The cap was drawn down over her countenance; and 
even at this awful moment Jonathan Wild stood up beside 
her in the cart, and asked her again to consider the de¬ 
cision. 

“ She made no reply. 

“Poor girl, she was almost uead with terror. 

“ Then the signal was given. 

“ The cart was drawn away, and in another moment all 
that remained of the beautiful but hapless girl was an 
inert mass of clay. 

“Jonathan Wild had been baulked in his desires. 

“But yet he glutted his revenge.” 

“ And was she really hanged? asked one in the com¬ 
pany. 

“She was; and after her death her remains were 
treated as though they had been those of a common 
felon.” 

It is impossible to describe the deep interest with 


which this uarrativo was listened to, and, when Mr. 
Thorpe had concluded, there was in the breasts of all 
his hearers such a feeliug of resentment against Jonathan 
Wild as they had never before experienced. 

Even the' one who seemed inclined to take a lenient 
view of the thief-taker’s enormities declared that such a 
man was equally unfit to live or to die. 

“ And you are quite sure that sho was innocent ?” said 
one. 

“ Quite sure—as certain as I am that 1 am innocent my¬ 
self. Sho was quite guiltless, and afterwards I found out 
who it was that wa3 the real culprit, and how the girl's 
apparent guilt had been brought about.” 

“ How was it ?” asked all, eagerly. 

“ I ono day entered a rude, miserable but in a lonely 
portion of the country, not far from the village in which 
Ellen had lived. 

“ This was some years after her death, when the cir¬ 
cumstances were almost forgotten. 

“ I entered this hut because, while passing by it, I heard 
cries of distress from within. 

“I entered, and saw, lying on a heap of rotten straw 
in one corner of it, the cadaverous figure of a man. 

“I walked up to him, and asked him what I could do 
for his assistance. 

“lie told mo nothing—that he was dying, and that no 
earthly power could save him—that he had in him at 
the most only a few iniuutes’ life. 

“ Something in tho tones ot his voice sounded familiarly 
in my ears. 

“ I looked at him attentively, and then I said: 

“ 1 Why, surely I am not mistaken ? Is not your name 
Hutton ?’ 

“ ‘ It is,’ he said, with a start. 1 It doesn’t matter now 
that you have recognised me, for I am out of tho power 
of my fellow-creatures.’ 

“ This was a strange speech, but I perfectly understood 
it. 

“ Ho had been found guilty many years ago of having 
some share in a robbery, and had been sentenced to trans¬ 
portation for life. 

“But he had escaped, and made his way back to his 
own village. 

“‘Ah!’ ho said, ‘your name is Thorpe. I know you 
now. I am dying, but yet 1 have something to say to 
you, if you will only listen. It’s about poor Ellen and 
Jonathan Wild.’ 

“ ‘ What is it ?’ I said—‘ what is it ?—speak!’ 

“‘Well, at the time when sho was charged with the 
robbery I had only just returned from abroad. 

“ ‘ I was lurking about at tho back of the squire’s house 
among the underwood, aud whilo I was there, I was 
almost frightened to death by the appearance of the man 
I most dreaded on earth, namely, Jonathan Wild. 

“ ‘ He, too, had been lurking in the shrubbery—though 
for what purpose I knew not. 

“ ‘I saw him creep stealthily towards the house. I saw 
him ascend some steps that were placed against a wall, 
and by means of them gained tho roof of the out¬ 
buildings. 

“ ‘Ho made his way to a particular window which was 
open, and, leaning forward, almost got through it. 

“ ‘ He was very speedy in all his movements, and soon 
returned, and i saw that in his hand he had a little 
velvet box.’ 

“‘Why did you not raise an alarm?’ I said. ‘Why 
did you not bring all the household about you, so that tho 
villain might have been detected in his rascality ?’ 

“ The convict shook his head. 

“ ‘I dared not do anything of tho kind,’ he replied. ‘It 
wa 3 necessary for my own life that 1 should remain con¬ 
cealed—I did not dare disclose myself.’ 

“‘And what else did you see ?’ 

‘“Nothing. Jonathan Wild departed, thuugb where 
ho went I knew not. 

“ ‘Finding he was in that part of the country, I knew 
it would not be safe for mo to remain there any longer; 
so, with what speed I could, 1 hastened away and crossed 
over into Ireland. 

“ ‘ There I led a wandering, restless life for a length of 
time, until eventually I returned home. 

“ 1 1 learned then what had followed the simplo robbery 
I saw Jonathan Wild perform. 

“ ‘ When 1 found that in consequence of it poor Ellen 
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had lost her life, I bitterly regretted my own selfish¬ 
ness. 

“ ‘ I did indeed deserve my fate. It was no more than 
just that I should be transported, and 1 would willingly 
have returned and endured all the horrors of penal servi¬ 
tude, could I only have been successful in proving her 
innocence.’ 

“Some more words passed between us, but he had 
nothing further of any importance to communicate. 

“ I set out myself for the village doctor, but by the time 
we returned the convict was dead, and so, my friends, ends 
this little episode in Jonathan Wild’s career. 

“ There are many more such if they could only be told. 

‘•You know now, why 1 am sad and melancholy—you 
know much, but not all." 

CHAPTER PUXLIV. 

JACK SHEPPARD AND KLUESKIN RENEW T1IEIR SEARCH 
AFTER JONATHAN WILD. 

Mr. Thorpe rose abruptly to his feet as he concluded. 

By this time the storm was over. 

The rain no longer fell, and the clouds were rapidly 
scudding over the sky, allowing the clear blue firmament 
to be seen, and the thousands of twinkling stars. 

Ho fixed his hat upon his head, and then, like one who 
feels that he must give way to some powerful emotion, he 
turned round and left the inn. 

After his departure a silence of several minutes reigned, 
which neither Blueskin nor Jack Sheppard ventured to 
break. 

Everyone present was busy with his own thoughts. 

Believing, however, that they had heard all of any im¬ 
portance, Blueskin and Jack resolved to continue their 
journey. 

The state of the weather was now quite favourable. 

Accordingly, they emptied their drinking-cups, and 
made their way towards the stables. 

“ You see, gentlemen," said Joe, coining forward, “ that 
I w r as quite right when I said we should have a rough 
night.” 

“ You were.” 

“ However, the violence of the storm is past; I think 
we shall have fine wheatlier for some time to come.” 

“ Then bring out the horses,” said Jack Sheppard. “ Be 
as quick as you like—we are anxious to start.” 

“And,” said Blueskin, “can you tell us the sign of that 
public-house you were telling mo of where Wild and 
Noakes stole, the two horses ?” 

“Yes, sir, I can. 1 recollect it now, though I could not 
at first; it’s the Ring of Bells.” 

“ I shall not forget it.” 

“But that reminds me I made a mistake. Did 1 not tell 
yon the landlord’s name was Uoodridge?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, 1 was wrong. Timothy Goodridge used to live 
there, but he lias left many years.” 

“And who keeps the inn, now ?” 

“ A man named Muggletou. He is a stupid, thick-headed 
fellow ; but yet you may be able to learn something from 
him.” 

Having again inquired the best way to this inn, Blue¬ 
skin and Jack gave the ostler a liberal sum, and, mounting 
their horses, rode off. 

“Now,” said Blueskin, “what do you think we had 
better do ?” 

“ Why, ride straight on to this public-house.” ' 

“ I think so, too; it is useless for us to follow in his 
footsteps so exactly as that. We know' now the last place 
where he was seen, and we must go there and recommence 
our inquiries.” 

“Just so; we will proceed gently Ihough, so as not to 
distress our horses.” 

“Yes, it will be best to husband their strength, for wo 
cannot tell at what moment it may be necessary to put 
them to the top of their speed.” 

“ That was a strange storj,” said Jack, “ that we heard 
a little while ago." 

“ Very strange; and, as I happen to know, very true.” 

“ Indeed ! Bo yon remember the girl ?” 

“Yes, quite well; though never until to-night did I 


learn the whole of the particulars of the affair, It was a 
villanous deed, yet just such a one as Jonathan Wild 
would be capable of." 

“ You are right. Who should say how many such cased 
there are if they could only be brought to light?” 

“No one can estimate them," was the answer. “But 
do you observe what a general feeling of hatred and 
detestation is growing up against the man in every 
breast ?” 

“ I do.” 

“Well, then, the result of that must be certain; he can¬ 
not long continue his present course; he must infallibly 
be captured.” 

“ Bo I think, and it will be strange indeed if we are 
not active instruments in his arrest.” 

“ Did it strike you that Mr. Thorpe had a keen interest 
in the story that ho told—1 mean that it was in some way 
connected with his own life ?” 

“ Yes, 1 drew my conclusions from it at once. The mean¬ 
ing of his reserve and melancholy is quite explained; it is 
this which preys upon his spirits and makes him ever 
gloomy ; ho cannot forget the past.” 

“You think, then, that this Ellen, who fell a victim to 
Jonathan’s machinations, was very near and dear to 
him ?” 

“ I do—I feel certain of it. lie must have loved her, or 
he would not have spoken of her in the way he did.” 

“ I noticed his voice fail him several times.” 

“ Bo did I; and he is not the man to give way lightly 
to emotions, I am sure of it. it will be a serious thing for 
Jonathan if he once finds himself face to face with Mr. 
Thorpe.” 

“ It will. But don’t talk any longer upon this subject— 

I cannot bear to dwell upon it. When 1 remember all his 
villanous acts, I seem to become so impatient that 1 lose 
all control over myself.” 

“ And no wonder.” 

It was in similar conversation to this that the time was 
whiled away dining which the two friends journeyed to 
the Ring of Rells. 

The distance was considerable, yet, by keeping their 
horses to one steady pace, they managed to arrive at the 
public-house soon after sunrise. 

The place presented much the appearance that it did 
when Wild ami Noakes had arrived there almost at the 
same hour many days before. 

The red rays of the sun wero then shining upon the 
ancient, picturesque-looking dwelling, and the landlord 
himself was engaged in removing the shutters from the 
front windows. 

He made quite a respectful bow to the two friends, and 
asked them if they intended to take refreshment. 

Blueskin answered in the affirmative. 

The horses were then placed in the stable] and Jack 
and Blneskiu seated themselves in a private room. 

They called the landlord to them and asked him many 
questions concerning Jonathan Wild. 

The landlord had not yet got over his loss, and the 
very mentiou of Wild’s name put him into a furious 
passion. I 

But upon Jack explaining what their intentions were, 
he very gladly gave them all the information in his 
power. 

Unluckily this was not much. 

He coii.-I ouly tell them that after stealing those two 
valuable horses out of his stable, the two villains had 
galloped off at such a fnrious speed that the officers were 
unable to overtake them. 

Beyond this, the only information they obtained wa9 
that a traveller had been robbed and seriously injured by 
Jonathan Wild, not many miles from that spot. 

What had been their movements after that time, the 
landlord could give them no idea. 

This was somewhat of a disappointment, for they had 
hoped to learn as much here as at' their last resting- 
place. 

They made the landlord describe as v'ell as he could 
the exact spot where the robbery had taken place. 

They then took their departure, and, mounting their 
steeds, rode off along the highway. 

Ere long they reached the spot that had been described 
to them. 

All traces of the struggle that had taken place here had 
gone. 
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They paused and looked at each other doubtfully and 
irresolutely. 

“ What are we to do now ?” asked Jack. 

“The trace seems to end here,” replied Blueskin ; “but 
do not let us bo too hasty—surely something will turn up 
to guide us.” 

“ i hope so, but can’t think what.” 

“Nor I; but wo do know that he came as far as here. 
Let us make this a kind of starting point, and rido out in 
different directions from it. Wo shall doubtless meet 
with many disappointments, but at length we must hit 
upon the right track.” 

This was about the best mode of proceeding that could 
be adopted under the circumstances.” 

In carrying out their intention, they perceived the pool 
of water in which it will be remembered Jonathan Wild 
bathed his wound. 

Then afterwards, as they extended their search still 
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further and further from the spot where the robbery had 
taken placo, they perceived the strange, old, mysterious 
building in which Wild and Noakes had taken refuge, 
and which had been the scene of such a dreadful tragedy. 

Blueskin and Jack paused upon a piece of rising ground 
at some distance, and surveyed it attentively. 

“What do you think of that?” asked Jack. “(Shall 
we get any information there ?” 

“ it is just possible,” was the reply. “ It is a strange, 
deserted-looking place—in fact, just the building in which 
Wild would be likely to take refuge from his foes.” 


CHAPTER DOXLV. 

JONATHAN WILD AND MR. NOAKES DEMAND SHELTER OF 
THE CHARCOAL-BURNER. 

The scene that was presented to the view of Jonathan 
Wild and Mr. Noakes upon reaching that small open space 
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in the forest was indeed a strange one, and well calculated 
to transfix them to the spot. 

The clearing was only a few square yards in extent, and 
on the opposite side of it was burning a huge fire. 

Not much Game came from it, but only smoke, which 
rose up in great quantities, growing denser and denser 
each moment. 

A great number of logs of green wood had been placed 
: upon the fire, which at first had the effect of almost ex- 
I tinguishing it. 

: Then the smoke began to rise. 

j It was a huge heap that was smoking and smouldering, 
i and neither Wild nor Noakes could tell at first what was 
the meaning of so strange a sight, 
t Seated on the stump of an old tree was a dirt-begrimed 
man. who held in his hands a long pole, or piece of iron, 
with which he continually stirred the fire. 

At first he did not perceive the approach of Wild and 
Noakes, he was so intently occupied with what he was 
about, and they, as we have already said, paused at the 
boundary of the clearing. 

Behind this man there was a rude wooden structure—a 
hut, in fact, the exterior of which had been plastered in 
many places with clay in order to keep out the wet and 
Cold. 

Behind this hut the ground rose suddenly into a 
hill. 

Doubtless that situation had beeu chosen for the hut 
because the hill at the back would protect it from the 
violence of many a storm. 

After a momentary hesitation as to what he should do, 
Jonathan Wild resolved to step forward and endeavour to 
obtain shelter of this man. 

Accordingly, making a sign to his companion to follow 
his example, he led his horse forward by the bridle. 

The sound of approaching footsteps attracted the man’s 
attention, and he stood up, regarding them curiously, and, 
as Wild thought, with some degree of alarm. 

“ What do you want with me. gentlemen?” asked this 
man, with an air of abject humility—“ what is it you re¬ 
quire ? I am only a poor charcoal-burner in this wood. 
What do you want with me ?” 

“ Shelter,” said Wild—“ nothing but shelter, for our¬ 
selves and our horses, for a few hours. We will pay you 
liberally if you consent. Here—look, here is a guinea.” 

The man shook his head. 

“ I have no shelter to give you,” he replied—“ I cannot 
do it.” 

“ But that hut is yours, is it not ?” 

“Yes,” replied the charcoal-burner, though not without 
some hesitation. 

j | Well, then, that hut, rude as it is, will furnish us with 
all the shelter we require.” 

’ “ But why do you want shelter ?” 

$ “ That’s a strange question, truly, but it strikes me I 

3 know your face.” 

“Know my face?” said the charcoal-burner, with a 
i start. 

j “Yea and, if I am right, you are not following your 
regular trade.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

| Why, simply this: The grabs are after us both,—we 
have had a hard run for it, and now want to get somewhere 
f out of sight.” 

S The charcoal-burner whistled. 

“ Is that it ?” he said. 

“Yes, that’s exactly it; and so if you have any good 
hiding-place, let us know of it—you can guess that we shall 
pay you well.” 

“ 1 don’t doubt it—I don’t doubt it,” 

‘ Well, do you consent ?” 

“I can’t ou my own responsibility. Wait here a 
moment, and I will tell you.” 

“Be quick, for I expect that we shall hear something 
of the police officers every moment.” 

With another hard stare at the two strangers, the char- 
| coal-burner entered the hut and disappeared. 

J “ What has he gone for ?" asked Mr. Noakes. 

1 “ To consult some of his comrades, probably.” 

“ Comrades ?” 

“ Yes—don’t he alarmed. But I know that man’s face, 
and I will warrant he is only here along with a gang 
more.” 

Mr. Noakes seemed rather alarmed. 


“ Follow me,” said Wild—“ I will just take a peep 
inside, and see what he is doing.” 

He advanced towards the door of the hut as he spoke. 

He pushed against it. 

But it was fast. 

“ He is a cunning fox,” he said. “ I doubt now whether 
1 shall be able to obtain a glimpse of the interior.” 

Nevertheless, Jonathan was inspired by great curiosity, 
so he prowled about, round and rouud the building, en¬ 
deavouring to find some little hole through which to 
peep. 

But he tried in vain. 

Suddenly the door of the hut opened, and the charcoal- 
burner appeared. 

“ Well,” said Wild, “ what’s your answer ? Quick!— 
let me know it without delay !” 

“You shall have shelter,” was the reply—“that is, 
provided you pay well for it, and that the officers have 
not tracked you exactly to this spot.” 

“ Agreed!” said Wild, eagerly—“ agreed l” 

“Follow me, then.” 

“And the horses—what shall we do with them?” 

“ Bring them in too.” 

Wild did not hesitate, but obeyed. 

The charcoal-burner closed the door, and then the 
interior of the hut was in profound darkness. 

“ Walk boldly onwards!” he said. “ There is no 
obstruction in your path—step fearlessly !” 

“Cannot we have a light?” 

“ No—it is impossible! Be silent, and follow me!” 

The charcoal-burner was just then in a position to dic¬ 
tate his owu terms. 

Noakes and Wild were compelled to obey him im 
plicitly. 

They walked on for some distance—certainly much 
further than the mere diameter of the hut. 

About this, however, there was no certainty, for the 
darkness was most profound. 

Suddenly the charcoal-burner said : 

“Stop!” 

A knocking sound followed. 

Then a door was opeued, and a gleam of light shone 
into the passage, for such it was. 

Through this door Wild and Noakes could see some¬ 
thing that looked like a large cavern. 

“Forward!” said the charcoal-burner—“forward!” 

Jonathan assumed an air of boldness and reckless¬ 
ness. 

Passing through the doorway, which was immediately 
closed behind them, Wild and Noakes found themselves— 
as the}' expected they should—in a large, vaulted 
cavern. 

In various parts of it lights were burning, not in suffi¬ 
cient quantity or brightness to dispel the darkness in 
this place, but yet to render most objects to a certain 
extent visible. 

Seated round various rude tables, and in some cases 
squatting on the floor, were several men—a dozen at 
least. 

All rose up tumultuously upon the entrance of the two 
strangers. 

“Here, comrades,” said the charcoal-burner—“here 
aro the men I spoke of that wanted shelter. They are 
willing to pay well.” 

“Who are you?” said several, pressing forward and 
endeavouring to obtain a good view of the countenances 
of Wild and Noakes—“ who aro you ?” 

“ Members of the family in London,” returned Wild, 
boldly. “We have been hard pushed by the grabs, but 
managed to get here all right. When they find we have 
disappeared, and that they have no trace left of us, they 
will give up tho chase.” 

“How long do you want to stay ?” 

“ Not more than twenty-four hours.” 

“ You will have to pay liberally.” 

“ I am quite willing to do that,” was Wild’s reply. 

“ The fact is, we are running no small amount of risk,” 
said one of the men. “ Our leader is absent. Wc don’t 
know exactly when he may return. He might be any¬ 
thing but pleased if he found a stranger had been 
admitted to this place in his absence, so we should be 
glad for you to go before he comes back, then it will be 
entirely a private affair of our own, you understand.” 

“I am quite willing to fall in with any reasonable 
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views of yours,” said Wild. “ You will have no cause 
to grumble at the payment; it will bo larger than you 
imagine. With much difficulty we have got thus iar. 
We are anxious to reach the sea-coast and leave England.” 

“Very good; promise to go in twenty-four hours, and 
all will be well. I feel almost certain that our leader will 
not return before that time has elapsed.” 


CHAPTER DOXLVL 

THE POLICE OFFICERS KEEP VERY CLOSE CPON THE 
TRACK OF JONATHAN WILD AND MR. NOAKES. 
There could be but little doubt about the nateT of the 
occupation that these men pursued. 

They evidently lived in defiance of the laws. 

They were certainly poachers, if nothing worse. 

Several of them, however, Jonathan Wild found he 
recognised. 

In his time he had had a large acquaintance with all those 
predatory wretches, and as ho had an excellent memory, 
he was able to say to himself, with certainty : 

“ I have seen you before; but I can’t recollect who you 
are, nor where it was I saw you.” 

On the other hand, many curious glances were bent upon 
Jonathan Wild and his companion. 

But they Lad been so changed, by the number oi adven¬ 
tures they had latterly passed through, and by the differ¬ 
ence in their apparel and general appearance, that it 
would have been next to an impossibility for anyone 
having a casual knowledge of either to have recognised 
them. 

Jonathan Wild, for his part, felt as easy and confident 
as he would had he been carefully and cleverly disguised 
—perhaps more so. 

Many questions were asked them by these men in the 
cavern. 

But Jonathan returned guarded answers to all of 

them. 

‘'Why should you seek to know my business?” he 
asked of one more inquisitive than the rest. “I have 
come, and seen :ertaiu things, but I do not keep per¬ 
petually demanding why this is so, and what the regular 
routine of your life may be.” 

This was felt to be a just and reasonable remark, so 
that no more was said upon the subject. 

The hours gradually succeeded each other without any 
signal of alarm having been given. 

Some eatables and drinkables had been placed before 
Wild and Xoakes, of which they had gladly partaken. 

Then they had laid themselves down by the tire to 
sleep. 

The men in the cavern were for the most part very 
silent. 

When they spoke to each other, it was in low whispers, so 
faint that not a single word could by any possibility reach 
the ears of anyone but the person for whom the com¬ 
munication was intended. 

And in this manner the time passed by, until almost 
twenty-four hours had elapsed. 

Mr. Xoakes was quite anxious to leave, for during the 
whole of the time they had been in this strange place 
they had heard nothing whatever of their enemies. 

The cavern was, as the reader must already have sus¬ 
pected, neither more nor less than a place hollowed out 
under the hill we have mentioned as being situated at 
the back of the hut. 

From the rude wooden building there was a means of 
communication with the passage that led direct to the 
cavernous apartment, if such it may be called. 

Suddenly one of the men started to his feet, and as¬ 
sumed a listening attitute. 

Then, with an air of vexation, he exclaimed : 

“ It is as I feared, the captain ha3 returned ' A thou¬ 
sand to one we shall get into trouble for this disregard of 
orders!” 

All seemed anxious, and scarcely any wero less so than 
'Wild and Xoakes. 

They would gladly have made their escape there and 

then, had such a thing been possible. 

But it was quite out of the question, and they knew 
it. 

The sound of rapid footsteps now came upon their ears, 
and directly afterwards the door was flung open and a 
tall, stout-built man strode into the cavern. 


His brows were contracted into an angry frown, and 
he glanced around him quickly and suspiciously. 

“I am told that strangers have been admitted to tho 
cave in my absence! Mark this, whoever has done so 
shall be well punished !” 

‘•Surely, captain,” said one, l, it can’t much matter.” 

‘•Matter!” he interrupted, furiously—“it does matter, 
and perhaps you will think so when I tell you that tlm 
whole forest is swarming with police officers, who are 
peeping and prying into every part of it, making a 
thorough Search. It is scarcely possible that this hut 
will escape them, and then you know our fate !’’ 

He made an expressive gesture while he spoke. 

“ We knew the officers were abroad,” they said, “ but 
they were two members of the family who were in trouble, 
and we thought it little harm to give them shelter; they 
will depart in an hour or so.” 

“Let me see them,” cried the captain—“bring them 
before me. I have a suspicion in my mind, which, if it is 
valid—but no matter now—bring them forward.” 

At the first sight of tho leader of this gang, Jonathan 
Wild had started Lack several paces. 

He clenched his teeth together in the bitterness of his 
rage. 

He recognised him, or believed ho had done so, which 
was about the same thing. 

He was confirmed as soon as the captaiu spoke, for he 
knew the tones of his voice quite well 

He was a man who had at one time been entirely in 
Wild’s power, as many others had been in days past. 

But he had contrived to shake himself freo from his 
trammels, aud was now acting in an independent posi¬ 
tion. 

It lie could but once glance into his countenance, Wild 
felt sure it would be sufficient for recognitiou. 

They had known each other too well in times past for 
there lo be any doubt or hesitation. 

What would follow that recognition Jonathan knew 
full well. 

He could look for no pity from this man. 

lie would be even more relentless than any of the 
police officers. 

What was he to do ? 

While the brief conversation we have recorded was 
going forward, he had gra lually retreated to the opposite 
side of the cavern, dragging his companion with him. 

“What is it?” said Xoakes, in a whisper. “What's 
the danger?” 

“ Xo matter ! Leave it to me—it is greater than you 
imagine ; but we shall escape yet, I am sure of it.” 

Just then there came a heavy sound from above. 

It was a sound evidently that was recognised by all tho 
inmates of the cavern. 

The captaiu uttered a fearful oath, and the men gathered 
around him. 

“ The officers are in the hut!” he said. “ Now each one 
must look to his own safety. We must fly. This will be 
a had day’s work for us. Rely upon it, all will be dis¬ 
covered.” 

The hubbub in the distance increased, and so did ihe 
alarm of the banditti. 

Jonathan Wild had taken the utmost advantage of this 
diversion. 

He had reached the opposite side of the cavern. 

And then he made a discovery which could hardly bo 
said to take him by surprise. 

He noticed that close to the ground were a great 
number of rudely-formed arches, evidently the commence¬ 
ment of passages. 

These he rightly conjectured had been constructed 
in anticipation of some such danger as the present. 

The hill was in fact tunnelled in every direction, so 
that in a few minutes the banditti could disperse, aud, by 
hastening along these passages, emerge into the wood. 

Jonathan Wild did not hesitate to plunge into the dark¬ 
ness immediately, and Mr. Xoakes was too terrified to do 
anything else but follow his Gxample. 

The narrow passage curved and wound about in a very 
tiresome manner; but at length, in the distance, Jonathan 
perceived the faint glimmering of light. 

Several hours had elapsed during their stay in the 
cavern, and now night was about to descend upon the 
earth. 

Without any accident, or any loss of time, Jonathan 
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reached the mouth of this passage, which, as he fully 
expected, was situated in the side of the hill. 

After a cautious glance around him, he crept out. 

At present, nothing of his foes could be seen. 

“ Come, Noakes,” he said—“forward—forward ! Every¬ 
thing now depends upon speed, and the probability is, we 
shall elude them after all!” 

“ I doubt it.” 

“ I don’t see what cause you have to do so ; the officers 
will discover something strange about the charcoal- 
burner’s hut, and they will devote all their attention to 
exploring it—it will take them some little time, and while 
they are doing so, can’t you see that it allows us the 
chance of getting away ?” 

“ Yes. But suppose they should have left several on 
the watch ?” 

“ That risk must be run.” 

“And our horses,” said Noakes—“what are we to do 
without them ?” 

“ That is the most difficult point. I am trying to think 
by what means we can manage to regain possession of 
them.” 

“I fear it will be impossible.” 

“ Well, better lose our horses than become prisoners 
ourselves—don't you think so?” 

“ I do, and yet it is vexatious to think we should get so 
near to the coast and then be troubled by the officers 
after all. ’ 

“ It is nothing!” said Wild—“ you magnify the danger! 
Come forward, quickly! Follow mo !” 

Jonathan pushed rapidly through the trees. 

“Don’tforget the treasure!” said Noakes, in a low 
voice. 

“Don’t be afraid of that!” returned Wild. “But hush! 
Advance with caution—1 fancy some of our enemies are 
close at hand! Come on, I say; but bo cautious and 
silent—an alarm will bo fatal!” 


CHAPTER DCXLVII. 

JONATHAN WILD LOSES 1IIS HOUSE. 

These words put Mr. Noakes into a state of great con¬ 
sternation. 

But not so Jonathan Wild. 

He crept forward with a cautiousness that would havo 
done credit to an Indian on the war-trail. 

Then suddenly he paused. 

Darkness was coming on very rapidly, but yet it was 
not already so dark but that ho could see objects at no 
great distance off. 

He perceived, then, a police officer leaning against a 
tree. 

It may seem strange that he should be in such a posi¬ 
tion; but the fact is, he had been left there by his 
comrades to take care of the horses, which were ranged 
round about him. 

Wild pressed his hand heavily on Noakes’s shoulder, 
but said nothing. 

Mr. Noakes took it as a signal to remain where he was 
—to neither move nor speak. 

Jonathan crept on towards the officer, making a consi¬ 
derable detour in order to do so. 

Ilis heart was full of exultation, for he saw before him 
the means by which he should he able to make his escape 
from the forest. 

lie would seize two horses, mount, and ride off. 

Doubtless, if the officers were in the cavern, he should 
he able to get a good start before they found out what was 
amiss. 

The chief thing was to silence the officer who had been 
left there on the watch, and this was the task that Jona¬ 
than Wild set about accomplishing. 

How he was to do this, Wild scarcely knew. 

It must not he thought that he would have shrunk at 
putting this officer to death, if by doing so be could have 
ensured his own safety. 

On the contrary, ho would have felt a great amount of 
triumph at having made his enemies one loss. 

It would satisfy, to some extent, the craving for revenge 
which he still felt. 

The death of the officer mast lie accomplished without 
a sound. 


But how could this he done ? 

While meditating, Jonathan was creeping slowly but. 
surely towards his victim. 

In his progress, bis foot caught against something. 

The feeling almost told him what it was. 

He stooped, and found that it was a piece of strong 
rope, several feet in length. 

“The very thing,” he said, under his breath—“the 
very thing!” 

He crept forward now with renewed confidence, until 
ho actually succeeded in gaining the tree against which 
the officer was leaning, without being perceived—that is 
to say, he gained the opposite side of it. 

It was quite a slender tree, comparatively speaking, for 
Jonathan was able to encircle it with his arms. 

In one hand he held one end of the rope. 

With a rapidity of motion which can scarcely be con¬ 
ceived, lie slipped this rope round the tree, taking care 
that it should catch just underneath the officer’s neck. 

Before the unfortunate man could understand what was 
going on. or form a guess as to what it meant, Jonathan 
Wild had, with incredible quickness, tied a knot in the 
rope, and he was striving with might and main to draw it 
tight. 

The pressure upon the officer’s throat became fearful. 

At first an odd gurgling sound had issued from his 
lips. 

But now this died away entirely. 

Jonathan tied the rope into several knots, and then glided 
round the tree. 

Tho officer was struggling furiously to release him¬ 
self. 

But in vain. 

The more lie tugged and struggled, the more he in¬ 
creased the tightness of the rope round his neck. 

Wild laughed a hideous laugh of triumph, and but for 
the necessity of making an immediate retreat he would 
have stood for some time gazing upon the struggles of 
his victim. 

He called out to Noakes, who speedily made his appear¬ 
ance, 

“Now, then,” cried Jonathan, “mount one of theso 
horses—whichever you think is the best. Be quick, and we 
are safe!” v 

Noakes chose as good a horse as his hurry would per¬ 
mit, and sprang upon his back. 

Wild did tbo same, 

The officer by this time bad turned quite black in the I 
face, and it was only occasionally that his arms moved 
slightly. 

“You have killed him,” said Noakes. 

“If I have, so much the better!” was tho brutal reply. 

“ He is one police officer less! At any rate, 1 have stopped 
him from giving an alarm.” 

Noakes could not avoid shuddering at his companion’s 
atrocity. 

But the feeling was soon over, and he said: 

“ The treasure, Mr. Wild—don’t forget that.” 

“ 1 have not forgotten. This is the way to the spot 
where we left it, unless I am out of my reckoning. 
Quick—the sooner we are out of this forest now the 
better.” I 

“Very true,” said Noakes, “for who can say bow soon 
tbo officers will make their way out of the cavern by the 
same means that we did ?” 

“ I expect to hear something of them every moment,’' 
returned Wild. “ But stop, here is the heap of stones.” 

“ Will you alight, or shall I ?” 

11 will,” said Wild. “I shall be quicker than you.” 

And as he spoke he flung himself hast ily from his horse, 
and began dashing the stones aside with which he had 
covered the booty. 

He seized hold of the first package, and handed it to 
Noakes. 

Then, taking the second, he mounted. 

Loud cries from behind them smote upon his ears. 

But he did not falter, or lose his presence of mind. 

“ Now, then, Noakes,” he said, “ gallop on for your life ! 
Don’t stick at a little danger! Forward—forward, I say 
—follow me!” 

Jonathan goaded the horse he rode fiercely, and the 
creature, maddened by pain, galloped on at a more rapid 
rate than it had probably ever before aceeomplished. 

Going at such a breakneck pace as they did ii re- 
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quired only a few moments to tako them clear of the 
forest. u 

Mr. Noakes kept behind Jonathan like a shadow. 

The latter directed his course across the open country, 
and, from the direction he was taking-, it seemed as though 
he was really and truly making his way to the sea¬ 
shore. 

Mr. Noakes thought so too, and this inspired him with 
greater courage and energy to follow his companion. 

The police oflicers, however, had discovered their 
escape, and were now pressing forward with great 
speed. 

The loud cries to which they frequently gave utter¬ 
ance came with alarming plainness upon the ears of the 
fugitives. 

But fortune had certainly favoured the two villains on 
this occasion. 

The horses they had stolen were superior in fleetnc ss to 
any of the others that remained. 

Away, then, they wont over the broken, uneven country 
at a speed that would have dismayed an ordinary rider 
on account of the many dangers that attended it. 

But somehow they kept in their seats quite safely. 

The horses stumbled once or twice, but did not fall. 

They recovered their feet, and darted onwards with re¬ 
newed speed. 

And during the whole of that night did that terrific 
chase continue. 

From time to time both felt their horses stagger under¬ 
neath them as though they would fall to the ground and 
expire. 

One by one the police officers dropped off as their horses 
from fatigue became unable to proceed further. 

They were in a part of the country where it was im¬ 
possible to obtain fresh steeds. 

And so, towards daybreak, Jonathan found, upon turn¬ 
ing his head, that he had only one pursuer left, and that 
he was a long way behind them. 

But his own horse continued to show the most un¬ 
equivocal symptoms of total exhaustion. 

“Don't flag!” he said, addressing Noakes. “Spur 
him on with all your might! If you once suffer him to 
relax his speed he will never attain it again! Keep him 
on—do as I do! You will find they will run till they 
drop!” 

Jonathan Wild’s words turned out to be perfectly cor¬ 
rect. 

The exhausted animals, smarting with the pain which 
continual plunges with the spur occasioned them, galloped 
forward at a furious rate. 

But every now anil then their limbs would tremble. 

They were covered all over with foam, and their hot, 
swollen tongues hung out at their open mouths. 

Suddenly, with a crash, Jonathan's horse fell to the 
ground. 

Its legs gave way beneath it all at once, and when it 
fell, it was as though it had been struck down by some 
mighty and invisible power. 


CHAPTEE DCXLVI1I. 

JONATHAN WILD AND MR. NOAKES SEEK SHELTER AT THE 
FARM-HOUSE. 

Although prepared for this event, the horse fell down so 
suddenly that before he could save himself Jonathan Wild 
was thrown over his head. 

Luckily, ho alighted in a ditch. 

It was by no means a pleasant bath. 

Yet it was much better than falling with full force on 
the hard high-road. 

In the latter case he must have been killed, or, at any 
rate, severely injured. 

As it was, the only inconvenience he experienced was a 
thorough wetting from head to foot. 

Mr. Noakes observed the fate of his companion with 
dismay. 

Fearful that he, too, might have a fall, he stopped his 
horse and alighted. 

The animal trembled in every limb, and panted fear¬ 
fully, as though it had reached the very last stage of ex¬ 
haustion. 

He then hastened to the side of the ditch, and gristed 
his companion out of it. 


“ Are you hurt, Mr. Wild ?” he said. 

Jonathan did not reply. 

He was half stunned and half blinded. 

“Curse tho brute!” he said at length, as soon as be 
could recover his voice. “ Who would have thought of 
his going down so suddenly as that?” 

“ I feared it.” 

“So did I.” 

“ And what aro we to do now, Mr. Wild ?” 

“Do?” 

“Yes. How far is it to the sea-shore, and how shall we 
reach it ?” 

Jonathan paused. 

He was recovering himself. 

He rose to his feet, and shook the moisture from bis ap¬ 
parel. 

“There are some things we must think about before 
that,” he answered. “In the first place, where are our 
foes?” 

They listened. 

But all was still. 

Unsatisfied as yet, however, Jonathan laid himself 
down at full length in tho road, and pressed his ear against 
the ground. 

Even then he failed to hear any sound that would indi¬ 
cate their approach. 

“ They are not within some miles of this place,” he 
said, “ so at least we shall be allowed time to complete 
our operations.” 

“ What operations ?” 

“ Why, do you see that dead brute lying there ?” 

“ Your horse ?” 

Y es# ” 

“ What of him ?” 

“It will not do to allow him to remain there, will it?” 

“ Why not?” 

“Why, will not the officers, should they find him here, 
at once know that we are on foot, and redouble their 
exertions to capture us?” 

“ Yes, yes—of course they would !” 

“Well, then, you must assist mo by some means or 
other to drag the brute into a field, and leave him there— 
tho officers will then lido by without being any the 
wiser.” 

“ I am glad you thought of that, Mr. Wild. And what 
am I to do with nty own horse ?” 

“ It is well you asked that question. Look at him! 
Ho is trembling in every limb, and seems as though he 
was about to fall. Quick—quick ! We will lead him into 
the field. His eyes are glazing ! There is not ten minutes’ 
life left in him !” 

Mr. Noakes’s horse presented every appearance of tho 
approach of death. 

Beyond doubt, had ho been ridden hard much longer, 
he would have dropped down suddenly like Wild’s did. 

But coming to a stop just at that time lengthened his 
life to the extent of a few minutes. 

That lie would fall down presently and expire was cer¬ 
tain, and Jonathan was anxious to spare himself the 
trouble, if he could, of having to drag the carcass into 
the field. 

Close by was a gate, which, by the aid of a heavy stone, 
he broke open. 

Then, calling out to Mr. Noakes, he bade him lead his 
horse by the bridle. 

At first the animal refused to stir. 

All use and strength seemed to have departed from its 
limbs. 

But a sharp blow caused it to move forward at a slow, 
shuffling pace. 

Noakes half dragged it through the gate, and scarcely 
had it gone a dozen yards into the field before it fell down 
as though shot. 

It was a largo corn-field into which they had intruded, 
and the tail ears completely Lid tho fallen horse from 
view. 

“ He is settled!” said Wild. “ It's lucky mine fell so 
near such a convenient place as this is. Now, then, our 
heaviest task is before us.” 

They returned again to the road, and, seizing hold of 
the horse, attempted to drag it. 

At first they feared the task was one altogether beyond 
their power, and that they should never have strength to 
accomplish it. 
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! But, little by little, inch by inch, they dragged it along, 
gradually getting it nearer to the gate. 

At length they managed, after more than half an hour’s 
incredible labour, to get it just inside tho field. 

And here they left it. 

It was not so well concealed from view as the other 
one, but yet Jonathan thought sufficiently well to answer 
their purpose. 

| “Now, Noakes,” ho said, “pick up your bundle and 
carry it—I will do the like.” 

“May I ask where you are going now, Mr. Wild?” 

“ 1 can scarcely tell you at present, except that I am 
going to quit the high-road. I see there is a footpath 
along one side of this field. Wo will make our way along 
| it.” 

j Noakes saw at once that this at least presented some 
prospect of eluding their foes, so he acquiesced willingly. 

They followed the footpath for a considerable distance, 
crossing several stiles, until at length they found them¬ 
selves at no great distance from a large farm-house. 

Wild looked at the building for some moments in 
silence, and then he said, abruptly: 

“ I think wo will stay there, Noakes.” 

“ Stay there ?” ejaculated his companion, in surprise. 

“Yes; could you not understand what I said ?” 

“But I could scarcely believe it. Why do you wish to 
stay ?” 

“Because it will be best to do so; if we make a halt 
therefor a time, our foes will probably pass us, and it will 
be much better to have them before than behind us.” 

To this Noakes assented. 

And yet he did not like the idea of stopping. 

“We skull never reach the sea-shore, ” he thought. 

Aware, from former experience, that when Jonathan 
Wild had decided upon any course, it was quite useless to 
attempt to persuade him to do otherwise, Mr. Noakes re¬ 
signed himself to his fate, and followed. 

Jonathan walked straight to the farm-liouse, nor did he 
pause until they reached a large open shed. 

“ What are you staying for ?” asked Mr. Noakes. 

“We will hide our bundles here,” was the reply. 

- “ And what shall you do then ?” 

“ Why, walk up to tho farm-house, and ask for shelter; 
the chances are a thousand to one that we shall get it. 
If so, why, all will be well. In the morning we can 
start for the sea.” 

“ I think it would be best to keep right on now.” 

“No doubt you do, but I am of a different opinion, and 
you must allow me to decide ; so say no more about that 
—it will be useless.” 

Noakes knew that, and therefore was silent. 

They secreted the two bundles in the shed, and iheu 
continued their way towards the homestead. 

“ You ask for admission,” said Wild. “Tell them we 
are poor folks on our way to the sea-coast. I will keep 
in the background,—you are not so likely to be recog- 
j liised as 1 am.” 

? This arrangement made, the pair proceeded. 

5 Halting at last before the frontdoor, Noakes knocked 
| loudly for admission. 

I The loud baying of a dog followed. 

' Then the door opened, and a rough but good-tempered 
voice said : 

( “ Who are you ? What in the world do you want ?” 

| “Two poor travellers,” was Noakes’s reply. “We 
j want to ask you for a few hours’ ludging. We are poor, 
j and on our way to the sea-coast.” 

j “Let them in,” said a cheerful voice from within— 

I let them come in—it would be a sin not to be hospi¬ 
table.” 

» Thus invited, Noakes and Wild enter, d. 

, They shrank back rather from the light that proceeded 
from the fire burning on the hearth. 

( They were well aware that the inhabitants of the 
1 farm-house would not be prepossessed by their appear¬ 
ance. 

“ We are poor, humble men,” sai.l Noakes, in a cring¬ 
ing tone of voice, “and have met with nothing but mis¬ 
fortunes. Many thanks to you all for your kindness in 
giving us admission. We have applied at many places, 
but always in vain.” 

The farmer seated in the chimney corner did not 
wonder at it, and from the bottom of his heart wished be 
had not so readily invited them to enter. 


Ilad he seen them, he would certainly have sent them j 
off about their business. \ 

Now, he considered, it was too late; and as ho had i 
always from his infancy been impressed with the virtue i 
of hospitality, he ordered preparations to be made for a * 
substantial meal. j 

Of this Wild and Noakes were invited to partake, and j 
they ate eagerly. 'j 

Then lights were called for, and they wore shown into i 
a small room at the top of the house—a garret, in fact, 
situated just underneath the thatch, and reached from 
the floor below it by means of a ladder and a trap-door. 

In one corner was a rude bed, and on this they wore 
told they could reposo themselves. 


CHAPTER DCXLIX. 

JONATHAN WILD MAKES AN UNGRATEFUL RETURN FOR 
THE HOSPITALITY THAT HAS BEEN SHOWN HIM. 

Jonathan Wild made no attempt to retire to rest. 

He seated himself down upon the edge of the bed. 

“ Curse these people I” he said—“ how I hate them!” 

“ Hate them ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Why?” 

“ For the manner in which they treated us. Had they 
been kind and hospitable, I would have done them no 
harm. Now-” 

“ Now what ?” said Noakes, in terror. 

“ Oh, I don’t mean them any harm now !” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ Why, this : These farmers are never without a large 
sum of ready money in their houses. We are inside the 
building, Noakes, and it will go hard with me but I will 
find out where he keeps his store.” 

“ And is this the return you would make to them for 
having listened to your application for shelter ?” 

“Bah! Be quiet! Cau you not see that my sole de¬ 
sire is to obtain as much wealth ns I can before we leave 
England? You will be comented enough when all is 
done, I’ll warrant.” 

Mr. Noakes felt doubtful. 

“ You can lie down outside the bed, and take a rest for 
a short time, if you like. I sha’n’t commence my opera¬ 
tions at present—I shall wait until all have retired to 
slumber; then I will arouse you.” 

Noakes was weary and sick of life altogether, so he 
flung himself with a sigh upon the bed. 

Jonathan remained sitting still, listening patiently to | 
every sound. 

By degrees, however, complete silence reigned, 

Yet ho waited and waited until the very dead of night, 
when ho imagined all the inmates of the place would be 
souud asleep. 

Then lie touched Noakes upon the shoulder. 

| Come,” he said, “get up quietly, and make no noise— 
the time has come.” 

“ Mr. Wild, you are mad—I am sure of it—quite insane, 
or veu would not think of committing such an act as you 
now contenqfiate.” 

“ Bah ! Be quiet!” j 

“ Instead of taking every precaution,” continued 
Noakes, unheedingly, “and keeping as quiet as you 
cau, you will raise a regular hue and cry after us !” 

“ Be quiet, I tell you ! I will not hear you speak. Come 
on !” 

Jonathan crept on tip-toe towards the top of the 
ladder. 

He listened. 

But all was perfectly silent below. 

Then gently he lowered himself through the aperture, 
bidding Noakes in a low whisper to follow him, and to 
make no noise in doing so. 

The bottom of the ladder was reached without any 
alarm having been given. 

The place was rather dark, but not very, and Jonathan S 
had been long enough in the attic for his eyes to grow p 
accustomed to the obscurity. £ 

He was able to see with sufficient distinctness to answer | 
bis purpose. % 

In which room the farmer himself might be sleeping he 2 
did not know. $ 
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This, however, must be found out, for in this room it 
was most probable the money would bo found. 

Jonathan hesitated for several moments before he ven¬ 
tured to open any one of the doors that were on both sides 
of him. 

At length, feeling certain that hesitation was useless, 
he advanced to one, raised the latch quietly, and pushed 
it back a little way upou its hinges, just far enough, how¬ 
ever, to allow him to glide in. 

It was a bed-chamber that he had entered. 

But whether the right one or not he could not tell. 

The sound of some one breathing heavily came dis¬ 
tinctly upon his ears. 

Ho motioned for Noakes to remain standing on the 
threshold. 

Then, like some evil spirit, he glided into the room. 

He went first to the bedside and endeavoured to ascer¬ 
tain whether it was really the farmer who was lying 
there. 

Of this he- could not be certain. 

So he resolved to search the room, and pocket whatever 
valuables he was able to find. 

Nothing was lying about, however, that ho considered 
worth his while to carry away. 

Against one wall, however, was an old-fashioned piece 
of furniture, containing several drawers. 

It looked, he thought, a likely place for him to find 
what he was in search of. 

One after another he opened the drawers, and found 
that only one was fast. 

Those that opened to his hand he did not trouble to 
peep into. 

The one that resisted him he felt certain contained the 
wealth that he coveted. 

Taking a large clasp-knife from his pocket, he went to 
work at the bolt of the lock. 

He introduced the point of the blade between the top 
of the drawer and the case into which it fitted. 

There were a few ineffectual efforts, but the only sound 
was a faint scratching one, certainly not sufficient to wake 
even a light sleeper. 

At last, however, the lock, which was a common one, 
yielded. 

With a snap, the bolt sank into its place. 

He drew open the drawer, and placed his hand inside 
it 

He clutched immediately a bag of gold. 

He could tell it was gold by its great weight and the 
smallness of the coins that it contained. 

There were two other bags. 

These, also, he appropriated. 

For a wonder, Wild was satisfied, and he resolved to 
retreat, if he possibly could, without making an alarm. 

With that view, he did not attempt to search further. 

He glided to the door of the room. 

As he passed it, he fancied he heard a noise. 

But he did not stay to listen. 

“Come, Noake3,” he said, “follow me quickly and 
silently.” 

“ Have you succeeded ?” 

“Yes; I have taken a couplo of hundred pounds at 
least. Come on ! Now, then, what do you think of your 
foolish fears ? How easily it has been obtained ! It was 
only to stretch forth my hand and take !” 

At this moment a loud noise attracted their atten¬ 
tion. 

“ The farmer has discovered his loss,” said Wild, 
quickly. “We must retreat with all speed!” 

He hastened down the rude staircase as he spoke, 
across the kitchen to the front door, where he paused. 

But he heard hasty footsteps behind him, and loud 
shouts and cries, showiug that a general alarm had taken 
place. 

The fire was still burning on the hearth in the kitchen, 
though only feebly. 

“Let us give them something to arauso themselves 
with before we start,” said Wild. “ They will be too 
husv, I'll warrant, to thiuk of pursuing us now !” 

While speaking, Jonathan Wild had seized a number of 
light, inflammable articles that happened to be in the 
kitchen, and threw them on the fire. 

They blazed up immediately, and while still burning, 
he scattered them about iu various directions. 

“Now, Noakes,” ha said, “followme!” 


He darted out of the door, which was already open, 
just ae several persons, with a terrified expression of 
countenance, came rushing down the staircase. 

Their first impulse was to pursue the robbers. 

But when they saw how fearfully tho place was 
menaced by fire they changed their determination. 

The uproar increased, for tho flames spread with a 
vapidity that was iruiy incredible. 

Everything about the building was of a highly com» 
bustible nature, so that the fire, so to speak, found food 
everywhere it went. 

All idea of pursuing tho robbers was abandoned, and 
tho terrified inmates set themselves to work to extinguish 
the flames. 

Wild and Noakes ran towards the shed where they had 
hidden their bundles, and possessing themselves of them, 
with all speed ran hastily away. 

From time to time they glanced bade, and saw through 
tho windows of the farm-house the tierce gleam of tho 
flames. 

“ I told you I would find them employment,” Jonathan 
said, “ and I have kept my word. What do you think of 
to-night’s proceedings non’?” 

“ Why, the result lias been better than I anticipated.” 

“ Is it not always so ? nad I allowed myself on any 
occasion to be influenced by your advice, what would 
have been the end ? Bah ! Noakes, I am disgusted with 
you. I feel almost inclined to knock you on the head and 
put an end to your miserable existence at once ; it would 
be quite a charity to do it. only I enjoy your society. You 
amuse—that’s why I permit you to live.” 

Noakes ground his teeth bitterly. 

It was the first time he had heard Wild speak so 
plainly. 

But about the truth of his words he could have no doubt. 

He had known all along why it was that Jonathan per¬ 
mitted him to live, and allowed him to speak so freely to 
him. 

“ But come on,” said Wild—“ I don’t want to bear any 
malice now! We have got through all these troubles 
much better than I expected. We are rich—wo have 
plenty of money ; aud now I’ll put your mind at rest by 
crossing over to Holland without delay.” 


CHAPTER DCL 

JONATHAN WILD AND MR. NOAKES AT LAST COME IN SIGHT 
OF THE SEA. 

Finding themselves in no danger of pursuit, Wild and 
Noakes went on their way at an easy rate. 

At length, however, they paused before a hedge, which 
separated them from the high-road. 

“ That’s our direction,” said Wild, “ and if I felt sure 
that the officers were before us I would keep along it.” 

“ But how shall we obtain that knowledge ?” 

“ We must be perpetually on the look-'out. Hark! 1 
fancy I can hear something now ! Listen !” 

“ I can hear nothing.” 

“Listen, I tell you ! ’ 

Both were silent for several minutes, aud at length 
Noakes cried: 

“ I can hear the tramp of horses’ feet—I am sure of 
it.” 

“And so am I We will wait here, and watch them 
go by.” 

“ Which way are they coming ?” 

“ From the direction I Want to take, so that if we start 
now we shall meet them.” 

Noakes was by no means willing to do this. 

He laid himself down at full length on the grass by the 
side of the hedge. 

The trampling of horses’ feet became plainer each mo¬ 
ment, and it was evident that horsemen iu considerable 
numbers were approaching. 

Time passed, and then, peering through the hedge, 
Jonathan observed a large troop of police officers. 

They were coming along at a gentle rate, and he could 
hear the murmur of voices in conversation. 

Some words he overheard. 

“Depend upou it they have gone no further along the 
road,” said one—“they cannot have done so.” 

“ I am inclined to be of the same opinion. They have 
doubled upon ua somewhere, but where I have no idea." 
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S “Nor I. We will find out, though, if it is at all within 
possibility.” 

“ Wo will—we will! It was a pity we rodo on at such 
a rapid speed, making so sure they wore on the road be¬ 
fore us. We ought to havo looked out on each side for 
anything suspicious.” 

“ It’s no use grieving about that now.” 

“Not a bit.” 

The voices died away. 

Wild could hear no more. 

The officers gradually passed by, and continue ^ their 
course along the road. 

“Now,” said Jonathan Wild, gleefully, “we’re safe— 
quite safe!” 

“ How do you make that out ?” asked Noakes, who was 
in an agony of fright. 

“Easily enough!” 

“Explain.” 

“ I will, if you wish it. While the officers are going in 
that direction, we must be safe if we keep along the high¬ 
way. Every step wo take we shall bo going two steps 
further away from them.” 

“ Yes—yes—I can see. But how if they discover our 
I horses, as probably they will ?” 

■ “Why, then they will recommence the pursuit,” said 
1 Jonathan Wild. “But before then it’s very odd to me if 
1 am not at the sea-shore.” 

“ Are you really in earnest about the sea-shore ?” 

“ Certainly 1 am.” 

“ I can hardly believe it, Mr. Wild, you have talked of 
it so much !” 

“ Well, there will not be time to talk of it much longer, 
for at a moderate caleulaton, if we keep along this 
road, we must come within sight of the sea by day¬ 
light.” 

This was indeed most welcome news to Noakes, and he 
remained silent for somo time gloating over it. 

At a steady rate they continued to trudge along the 
high-road, not meeting with any accident or adventure by 
the way. 

Then, after a long pause, Wild spoke. 

Ho pointed straight before him. 

“Look, Noakes,” he said—“look! There is that long 
streak of light in advance, close down to the horizon, that 
shows how close the new day is.” 

“But the sea—where is that ?” 

“Just beyond. You will see it presently, when it 
grows lighter.” 

Wild’s words were shortly after verified. 

From a piece of rising ground they obtained, just about 
sunrise, a magnificent view of the wide expanse of water. 
“ There you are,” said Wild. “Now are you content ?” 
“ I am content—quite content.” 

“ That is well, then." 

“ Shall you attempt to embark at once ?” 

“No, no—it will not be safe till night. Wo must look 
out for some place where we can remain until darkness 
comes.” 

“ But why not start now ?” 

“ Because our boat must inevitably be seen; but if wo 
wait till night we shall be able to push off, and by the 
time we are half a mile from shore we shall be completely 
out of sight.” 

Great as was his impatience to get upon the water, 

[ Noakes could not but be conscious that in this respect Wild 
was right. 

“Where are we to stay?” he asked. 

“ That I know not at present. But come on—the sea is in 
reality further off than it looks to be, and we havo some 
distance yet to walk. On the shore, however, I havo no 
doubt wo shall find some cavity or indentation in tho 
rocks into which we can crawl and remain until night¬ 
fall.” 

“ That will suit us well,” said Noakes, “and while wo 
are here we can make ourselves familiar with the ap¬ 
pearance of tho place, and arrange our plan of opera¬ 
tions.” 

} “ Very true!” said Wild. “ Don’t flag now—it’s a 

hard walk that we have before us ; but it will be best to 
undertake it. If you are ever so tired, don’t stop to rest, 
for at this hour in the morning there is little likelihood 
that we shall meet with anyone.” 

Mr. Noakes was very weary already, but as he could 
see the ocean he believed they could not have far to go. J 


He found out his mistake, however, when he had 
been walking for nearly a couple of hours without ceas¬ 
ing. 

The water then seemed as far off as ever. 

, It was not, in fact, until the sun had gained a consider¬ 
able altitude that they paused on the beach. 

They had been careful to choose a part where there 
were, no habitations visible, and where they believed they 
should be quite out of sight. 

There were some tall cliffs close to the water’s edge, 
and up these, with great difficulty, tho tired villains 
climbed. 

Presently they came to a natural fissure in the rock, and 
into this they crept, and sank down completely footsore 
and exhausted. 

A more lonely spot than this, Wild fancied he had never 
seen. 

Although, however, there was so little fear that they 
should be seen by any of their pursuers, he determined to 
take every precaution in his power. 

For this reason it was arranged that one should watch 
while the other slept. 

And so the time gradually and grad .ally wore 
away. 

They watched the sun set far away over the waters, and 
noted with pleasure the huge black clouds that began to 
pile themselves up in the sky. 

Had they been better acquainted with tho tokens of tho 
weather they would certainly have postponed their 
intended voyage. 

An old sailor, looking up at the aspect of the sky, 
could have prophesied with certainty that the night would 
be a rough one. 

Of this neither Wild nor Noakes for a moment thought. 

All they were aware of amounted to the fact that if the 
night was dark there would be less likelihood they should 
be seen by anyone. 

After some deliberation, it had been agreed upon be¬ 
tween them that they would seize upon some small vessel 
lying at anchor or drawn up upon the beach, and, no one 
on board it but themselves, take their course across tho 
German Ocean. 

It seemed a perilous venture for them. 

But Jonathan relied greatly on his own powers. 

In former times he had made many and many a 
voyage to Holland, and to a certain extent was familiar 
with the method of managing a small craft. 

He knew how to set tho sails, and was aware of the 
direction he wished to take. 

It was not as though he had any particular port to 
gain. 

Anywhere on the coast of Holland or Germany would 
suit hia purpose. 

He imagined that to keep the boat’s head turned in the 
required direction would be an easy enough matter. 

The greatest difficulty he saw as yet was getting 
possession of a boat. 

No such article could be seen anywhere along tho 
coast from his elevated situation on the cliff, and how far 
he might have to go before ho found what he required 
was hard to say. 

So soon as over it was dusk they began to descend. 

“ We will keep along the shore to the right,”said Wild. 
“ Before long we must perceive a boat—there are always 
plenty everywhere on the beach. 

They found it very rough, hard, disagreeable walking 
over the loose shingle. 

But this was a trifle they wholly disregarded in the 
strong desire they felt to achieve their purpose. 


CHAPTER DCLI. 

.P5NAT1IAN WILD AND MR. NOAlvES TAKE VIOLENT POSSES¬ 
SION OF A BOAT. 

Half an hour afterwards, Jonathan Wild cried : 

“ Stop—look there !” 

Mr. Noakes strained his eyes, and endeavoured to 
pierce the darkness. 

“ I can see nothing !” ho said. “ What is it ?” 

“Look a little way off the land—can you see that boat 
there ?” 

“ I can see a mass of something black upon the water.” 

“ Then that’s a boat; I can see it plainly.” 
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1 “ I will take your word for it, Mr. Wild. Do you tkiuk 

that will suit us ?” 

“I have no doubt of it.” 

“ And how shall we obtain it ?” 

“ By main foreo if necessary. But come, don’t flag now, 
our walk will soon bo over.” 

“I am glad to hear it, for I am wearied to death.” 

“I am tired, too. Curse those horses; it would have 
made all the difference had they brought us a few miles 
further!” 

“Perhaps it is all for the best, Mr. Wild.” 

“ Perhaps so; at any rate, wc shall have to make our¬ 
selves content as best we can.” 

“ I can see tjs*- Vnt now.” 

| “ Can you 

“ Yes. It seems a small one.” 

• “ Yes; but yet it’s plenty large enough to carry both of 

us.” 
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“ But is it large enough to cross the ocean ?” 

“ Oh, plenty—plenty 1 I will warrant that it does the 
voyage more safely and with greater speed than a larg. r 
vessel.” 

“That, is good news indeed; it looks at last as though 
fortune meant to favour us.” 

“It docs. I have uo doubt uow wo shall succeed.” 

“ Aro you sorry to leave England behind you?” 

“No, glad—heartily glad.” 

“ 1 hope nothing will occur to interfere with our iulcu- 
tion.” 

“Oh ! don’t be afraid—it’s all right, depend upon it.” 

“I think we may safely reckon upon having bullied our 
pursuers.” 

“ Yes, it will he slrange indeed if wo are troubled whh 
them again before we start.” 

The}’ continued walking on some time in silence. 

The vessel which Jonathan Wild’s keen eye half do- 
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tected was a small one, looking not unlike a fishing 
smack. 

It was furnished with a rude sail. 

“ There it is,” said Wild, at length. “ Now, all wo have 
to do is to take possession of it.” 

“ l!ut how are we to manage that ?” 

“Easily enough.” 

“ 1 iut the boat is so far out at sea.” 

“ No, only a few yards. It appears so because it is nov 
high tide—at least, the water is going down now, 1 
think.” 

“ And is it not deep ?" 

“ No, not at all. We should get wet up to our knees 
perhaps in wading through, but nothing worse than that. 
Come on!” 

Having satisfied himself by a stealthy glance that 
there was no ono at hand to observe their movements, 
Jonathan Wild walked into the water. 

He was followed by Mr. Noakes, who could not help 
feeling some degree of alarm. 

As Jonathan had told him, however, the water was 
very shallow. 

Ihtt it gradually increased in depth as they proceeded. 

“ Don't make such a splashing as that,” said Wild, in a 
low voice ; “bo as quiet as you can!” . 

“ What for? who can hear us?” 

“ There may be some one in the boat.” 

“ Oh all! yes, so there may—I didn’t think of that.” 

“ Then you ought.” 

“ But, Mr. Wild.” 

“What?” 

“If there is some one in the boat?” 

“ Well ?” 

“ IIow should you manage then?” 

“ Manage ? why, easily enough. You will soon see how 
I shall overcome any little difficulty of that sort.” 

Wliilu speaking, Jonathan Wild thrust his hand into 
his pocket and produced a pistol. 

Ho examined it carefully to ascertain whether the 
priming had been wetted. 

But finding all was right, ho continued his course with 
confidence. 

If there was anyone on board the boat, they were evi¬ 
dently unaware of their approach. 

Not the least notice was taken, and at length the two 
villains paused close to it. 

“Now then,” said Wild, “we’ve got it all to ourselves. 
Effing in your bundle and then climb in afterwards.” 

Wild tossed his own bundle into the boat as he 
spoke. 

The jingling noise produced awoke a man who had 
been left in charge of the boat. 

“ Hallo !” ho said, in a gruff voice. “ What the devil’s 
that ?” 

“ Iu with your bundle,” said Wild—“be quick, and have 
your sword ready in case you should require it.” 

“Thieves! pirates!” cried the man, with a shout of 
astonishment, as ho sprang up in the boat. “ There—stand 
off, will you, or it will be the worse for you !” 

Jonathan Wild coolly began to climb into the boat. 

“ Stand off, I tell you!” said the mau. “ Oh ! you won’t ? 
then take that!’ 

With groat suddenness he picked up an oar and raised 
it in the air with the iutention of striking his assailants a 
heavy blow. 

“Down with bim, Noakes!” said Wild. “Slash him 
with your sword ! I don’t want to fire my pistol if I can 
hell) it, because it will raise an alarm !” 

Noakes made a sudden cut at tbc man in the boat with 
his sword. 

But the blow was dexteromly avoided. 

The next moment the oar descended with full force, 
and Noakes narrowly escaped receiving it upon his 
head. 

There was now no time for hesitation. 

Before the man could recover the oar again, Jonathan 
had raised Ills pistol and pulled tho trigger. 

There was a Hash, and a report that sounded very loud 
upon the silent water. 

It mingled with the death-scream of the man, who, 
staggering back, fell bead-foremost into the sea. 

“ He is settled,” said Wild, coolly. “Now, tfien, in with 
you! It’s odd to me now if we are not pursued.” 

Tfiis was enough to recall all Mr. Noakcs’s energies. 


Iiut not without some difficulty he climbed into the boat 
after his compauion, almost capsi/.ing it as lie did so. 

“Pull up the anchor," cried Wild, as lie busied himself 
with the sail, “and then we will be off.” 

But Noakes knew nothing abont nautical matters, and 
Wild uttered a string of curses at his ignorance. 

With the speed of desperation he pulled up the anehor, 
for he could see lights moving about upon tho shore. 

The discharge of tho pistol had evidently raised an 
alarm, as he feared it would. 

The moment the anchor was released the boat sped over 
the waves. 

Both wind and tide wero in their favour, and Wild re¬ 
turned to the sail again. 

He fixed it in a proper position, and then they scudded 
over the waves at a speed that was really terrifying. 

“Now we’re right,” said Wild, with a sigh of satis¬ 
faction, as he sank down iu the bow of the boat. “Noakes, 
you villain, what do you think of matters now?” 

“ They certainly bear a brighter aspect than they did,” 
was tho reply. “ I scarcely believe, however, that we 
have really set sail from English shores.” 

“ You will realise it after awhile,” said Wild. “ And 
now, if the police do not set off in pursuit of us, all will 
be well.” 

“ Do you think there is any fear of that, Mr. Wild?” 
asked Noakes, already terrified. 

“ Yes, it is quite possible ; however, there is one com¬ 
fort—we have got the start, and it will take them some 
time to overtake us.” 

Mr. Noakes did not speak, but sank down in the boat 
quite exhausted, and feeling not half so eonteut and se¬ 
cure as he did a few minutes previously. 

He fixed his eyes upon the coast, which was fast be¬ 
coming lost to sight in the darkness. 

He could see nothing alarming, however, and after a 
time his courage rose again. 

As they got farther and farther out to sea the violence 
of the wind inncli incie ised, consequently the speed of 
the little vessel was much accelerated. 

The mast bent forward through the strain, and every 
now and then tho prow of the boat would be almost under 
water. 

“I won’t take the sail down yet,” Wild said—“I will 
risk it a little while longer. There are few who would 
venture to ily before the wind at this pace, but it is a 
capital little boat, and will carry us bravely.” 

Mr. Noakes said nothing, for ho began to feel very un¬ 
comfortable indeed. 

He could not tell at first what it was that ailed him. 

“ Why, Noakes,” said Ids companion, suddenly, “what 
ails you ? Are you frighteued ?” 

“No—no, Mr. Wild.” 

“ What then ?” 

“ 1-1 -” 

“ What ?” 

“ I feel very ill.” 

“Bah! I know what’s tho matter with you—you are 
sea-sick, that’s all. You'll soon get over it, though 1 
should scarcely have thought you’d been ou the water 
long enough to feel any effects at present.” 


CHAPTER DCL1I. 

TIIE reSjlYION OF JONATHAN WILD AND MR. NOAKES IN THE 
LI 1YLE BOAT IS ANYTHING BUT I'LEAS.YNT. 

Mr. Noakes groaned. 

“ Are you so very bad ?” 

“ I am, Mr. Wild—1 am. I feel as though I should 
die.” 

“ I suppose you will some day, but not just at present, 
I rather think.” 

| Oil! I don't know. I get worse every moment. I 
never felt like this in all my life before.” 

“ Wbat an unreasonable fallow you are,” said Wild. 
“Now you have left Euglaud behind you, you are not 
satisfied.” 

“lam— I am —only I can’t help this dreadful sick¬ 
ness.” 

Mr. Noakes laid himself down in the boat, and really 
looked very bad indeed. 

It has oltun been said that as nothing is like sea-sick¬ 
ness but death, so death can be tho only tiling that is like 
sea-oickuess. 
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l Mr. .Noakes had never been on the ocean before. 

. As for Jonathan, he was a tolerable sailor, and laughed 
' at the other’s indisposition. 

‘‘ Get up,” ho cried, at length, saluting Noakes with a 
heavy kick—“ get up, d—n yon! Do you think I am 
i going to attend to the boat all myself ? Will you lie groau- 
I ing there, doing nothing?” 

“ Don’t kick me, Mr. Wild.” 

“ But I shall if you dou’t get up!” 

“ I can't get up.” 

“Then take that and that!” 

Jonathan had some very heavy boots on, and so Noakes 
felt, the pain of the kicks from them very severely. 

With much dillieulty he managed to raiso himself par¬ 
tially up. 

It seemed as though all the strength had deserted his 
body. 

Uis face was as white as death. 

“There,” said Wild, “ L am the doctor you require— 
you look better already! Now, then, just sit there and 
keep a look-out, will you ?” 

It was more than Mr. Noakes could accomplish. 

Ho sat for a time where Wild had directed him, and 
thou suddenly slipped down, as though half lifeless 

Jonathan's attention just then was directed to the 
rear. 

Looking back over the angry, foaming waters, he 
fancied he could perceive in the distance the outline ol 
some large vessel, manned by many rowers, who were 
making all speed towards him. 

He strained his eyes in a vain endeavour to ascertain 
whether this was really the case, or whether his fancy had 
deceived him. 

So intently was he occupied in this that he knew 
nothing about his companion having again sunk to the 
bottom of the boat. 

He believed him to be keeping a look-out ahead. 

Wild was steering; that is to say, ho was using the 
rudder in such a manner as to keep the vessel all the time 
before the wind. 

Whiter and whiter grew tlio waves, and they rose up 
and down in large tumultuous billows. 

The wind came shrieking and roaring over the 
water. 

But Jonathan scarcely heeded it. 

All his seuses were 'K>nnd up in watching the pursuing 
boat. 

Yes, it was a boat, and it was pursuing him. 

.Reluctantly he had been forced to the conclusion that 
his fancy had not deceived him—that it was really his 
enemies, straining every nerve to overtake him. 

The solitary mast creaked and groaned beneath the 
immense pressure of the wind, and had not the sail been 
composed of very strong material it must have been split 
to ribbons long since. 

No one, without in similar circumstances of desperation, 
would have run the risk of carrying a sail in such an 
angry sea. 

On all sides there wore indications that this was but the 
slight forerunner of a storm, only the presage of some¬ 
thing more terrible and dangerous to come. 

Of all this Noakes was also unconscious. 

He lay on his back in tho boat, with liis eyes closed, 
heartily wishing that his miserable existence was at an 
end. 

Ho was almost ready to regret having felt so much 
anxiety to dare the dangers of the deep, and certainly just 
then, had he been allowed his choice, he would have pre¬ 
ferred being on the shore. 

Denser and denser grew the air, until all objects became 
lost to view —until it was no longer possible to see more 
than a few yards from the boat. 

Whether the pursuing boat had given up the chase, and, 
viewing the aspect of tho weather, thought it advisable 
to return, or whether they were then continuing their 
strenuous efforts, Jonathan could not possibly tell. 

His own terrors made him picture the latter as being 
tho more likely state of affairs. 

At length, finding that it was ] eifectly useless to con¬ 
tinue at his present post, Jonathan quitted it, having made 
the rudder secure by a rope. 

Then he perceived not only the situation of his comrade, 
but also that tho little boat was continually shipping 
heavy seas. 


Already it was nearly a third part full of water, and tho 
quantity momentarily increased. 

“ Get up, Noakes!” he roared, making his voice hoard 
above tho howling of the wind—“get up, curse you! Or 
will you lie there and let us be drowned ?” 

Mr. Noakes neither stirred nor spoke. 

Jonathan saw that ho was helpless and incapable, and 
that- it would bo useless to depend upon him in any way. 

The task of baling out the water was a terrible oue to 
undertake by himself. 

If Mr, Noakes had assisted him the vessel might quickly 
Lave been lightened. 

There was nothing else, either, by which he could bale 
out the water, except his hat, and this answered the pur¬ 
pose very insufficiently. 

Still, lie worked with a will—worked unceasingly, 
indeed, until at length he was compelled to givo up from 
sheer exhaustion. 

Then he found that if he had not lowered the water he 
had prevented it from increasing. 

There was now about the same quantity in as at 
first. 

If he rested longer, however - , the boat would get half 
full. 

Mr. Noakes rolled about occasionally, and groaned. 

But these were the only signs of life that he exhibited. 
Muttering tho most awful curses upon himself and 
everybody and everything else in the world, Jonathan 
agaiu renewed his labours. 

But now the storm was beginning in good earnest. 

There came one tremendous gust of wind, the like of 
which Jonathan Wild had never before felt. 

It seemed as though it would force the boat head-fore¬ 
most into the ocean. 

Doubtl ess it would have overturned it had not tlia 
mast gi ven way. 

There was a tremendous crash, a splitting noise, and ■ 
then, with a rush, the broken sail and everything con¬ 
nected with it fell over the side. 

Some of the ropes still held, and this weight being all 1 
on one side of the boat, almost brought it on its beam- 
ends. 

Quickened by terror at liis dangerous position, Jonathan 
instantly took his knife out of Lis pocket, and. with a few 
smart strokes, severed all the ropes. 

The mast and sail released, then floated far away over 
the waters, becoming lost to sight in a second. 

The boat righted itself with great, suddenness, and then 
went over the waters at a speed and in a manner that was 
frightful to behold. 

The rudder was broken, and so the little bark was 
hurried before the gale just as some log of wood might 
have been, now going in one direction, nowin another. 

All reckoning was lost. 

In the intense darkness, Jonathan had no idea whether 
he was persevering in the right course or not. 

Yet as he seemed to have flown before the wind all the ! 
time, lie imagined he could not be far out. 

The task of baling out the water grew more aud more 
difficult. 

By his greatest exertions, ho could scarcely prevent it 
from rising. 

And then, at that truly awful time, surely anyone but 
Jonathan Wild would have resigned himself to that 
fate which seemed inevitable. 

But, with that dogged spirit of resistance and persever¬ 
ance against all obstacles which formed such a charac¬ 
teristic of liis nature, he continued to struggle hard 
against his destiny. 

He nmy have derived some consolation from tho recol¬ 
lection of an old proverb ; hat certain it is, from what¬ 
ever cause it might be, Jonathan did not believe that his 
life was actually in much danger. 

During the whole of the night the wind continued to 
Wow as before, and the waves to rull literally mountains 
high. ' 

The perspiration streamed from every pore in Wild’s 
bod} - as be continue 1 to work incessantly. 

Slowly and slowly the hours dragged by, and he began 
to look anxiously for some signs of the approach of 
morning. ’ 

All around continued to bo as dark as before. 

In no direction could lie perceive a single gleam of 
light. 
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CHAPTER DCLIII. 

JONATHAN VTI.D THINKS TI1K PROSl'ECT OF III3 GAINING 
T11E SHORE KATllEK DOUIITFUL. 


Ai.l this Nvliilo Mr. Noakes had remained with tho greater 
part of iiis body immersed in tho water. 

Now, however, the death-like feeling which he had 
experienced so intensely began to wear away. 

By slow degrees—for his strength was much exhausted 
—lie dragged himself out of his uncomfortable posture. 

In a liuddled-up heap, he sat on one of tho seats, look¬ 
ing about him with such a wobegone air as provoked a 
roar of laughter from his companion. 

“ Why, Noakes,” he said, “how dismal you look ! One 
would think that nothing was further fiom your desires 
than to leave England !” 

“ It is well for you to jest and jeer at me,” replied 
Noakes ; “ I wish, however, that you felt as I do !” 

“ Then I’m d—d if it would not be all up with us both, 
for if I had been as helpless as you have we should have 
been at the bottom long since!” 

“And a good job too!” moaned Noakes. 

“ What’s that ?” 

“Isay it would be nothing to regret. What in the 
world is the use of living such a miserable existence as 
this is ? No death could be equal to it!” 

“ Indeed ! Do you tLink so ?” 

“ 1 am sure of it!” 

“ And you would prefer to give up quietly and go out of 
existence ?” 

“ Yes, I would.” 

“Tlun I will take you at your word!” said Wild. 
“ Come on—I’ll pitch you overboard at once, and put you 
out of your misery ! You know I was always ready to 
do you any little favour, Noakes, and you would be 
obliging me as well, for, lightened of your weight, the boat 
would go along ever so much better !” 

In spite of what he had just said, Mr. Noakes seemed 
to cling with his whole body tighter to the seat, and he 
clutched tho edges of the boat convulsively. 

“ Now, then,” said Wild, advancing towards him, “arc 
you ready ? If so, say the word !” 

“No, no—not yet, Mr. Wild !” 

“Why not yet? I thought you said you were quite 
ready ?” 

“ 1 thought 1 was, but now-” 

Wild interrupted him by laughing hideously. 

“You are coming to your senses now, I perceive; but, 
mark my words, if you continue to sit there idly as you 
have done, I will, so purely as yon now live, throw you 
overboard, for 1 will not perform all the labour myself !” 
“1 am strength]ess!” said Noakes. 

“No matter; you have heard what I have said, and, 

. never fear, I shall be quite as good as my word! Without 
; yuu begin to work at once, over you go !” 

J Noakes knew that this was no idle threat, and it may 
be imagined that an entire revulsion of his feelings had 
taken place, for now he set himself to work at baling out 

( the water with some degreo of vigour. 

The exercise seemed to improve him. 
lie was evidently getting a little the better of his sick¬ 
ness. 

By the exertions of both, tho water was, after a length 
of time, considerably diminished. 

Suddenly Wild stopped. 

“What is it?” asked Noakes, feebty. “Why do you 
, stay ?” 

■ “For nothing—to rest only. I can now sco what I 
| have been looking for a length of time.” 

“ And what is that ?” 

“ The dawn. Look over there, and you will see a little 
lightness in the sky. It will soon be daylight now. and 
then this will not seem half so disagreeable as it dues 
now.” 

In tho east there was certainly a little light to be seen. 
Bat the storm showed no signs of abatement. 

The wind still blew with terrific force. 

And the waves continued to roll in a manner such as 
1 Wild had never witnessed before. 

But the morning was coming, and with it he thought 
surely would come a cessation of tho violence of the tem¬ 
pest. 

It was a thousand wonders that so small a vessel should 
j bo ablo to withstand the violence of such a gale. 


But it was an excellent boat, and rode upon the waters 
when perhaps many a larger one would have foundered. 

When the grey, cold light of early dawn diffused itsi lf 
entirely over the surface of the waiers, Jonathan beheld 
nothing that was cheering or encouraging. 

The sky was covered with huge masses of clouds, and, 
when they rose up to the summit of a wave anil ho 
looked around him, ho could see nothing but the boisterous 
ocean on all sides. 

Miserable as the prospect was, yet he had the philosophy 
to draw some consolation from it. 

“ You may think this storm a very bad thing, Noakes, 
but I don’t.” 

“Why not ?” 

“ Because, had it been calmer weather, we should cer¬ 
tainly have been overtaken by those who commenced a 
pursuit after us. They would have made every exertion 
—have signalled different vessels, and in the end wo must 
have been captured." 

“And is there no one in sight now ?” 

“No one. When we rise again on the summit of this 
wave, look all around you, and you will find that there is 
not a single soul in sight. This was why I was wishing 
for morning to come, in order that 1 might satisfy myself 
that wo were free from the danger of pursuit. Now I 
feel better, and am conscious that all will turn out 
well.” 

llis confident manner of speaking produced a consider¬ 
able effect upon Mr. Noakes, although ho was in such a 
miserable condition of body uml mind. 

“Oh, if this voyage was but over!” he said—“if I 
could but once more put my foot upon dry land !” 

“ You would be glad, doubtless,” said Wild, “ and so 
should I, I confess, for I feel that I waut rest.” 

“How long do yuu think the journey will take us ?” 
was Noakes’s next question. 

“That’s a question impossible to answer.” 

“ Why so ?” 

“ At present I cannot tell how far tho wind and waves 
may have carried us out of our course. We may not, for 
aught I can say at the present moment, bo going in the 
direction of the laud at all.” 

“ Do you mean that wo are being carried out to tlio 
open sea ?” 

| Yes.” 

“Then,” said Noakes, emphatically, “we aro lost, for 
we have no sail!” 

“ 1 don’t agree with you. I don’t believe we are lost 
Let us wait. The violence of this storm must abate ; and 
yet, it it gets no worse than it has been, I should not care, 
because we shall be all the safer from pursuit.” 

It will be seen, from this conversation, that Wild ex¬ 
perienced lmt little terror in consequence of his situation. 

And yet there wore many bold-hearted sailors who 
would have shrunk back at the very idea of encountering 
such a fearful danger. 

And so, without any accident of importance occurring 
to diversify it, the whole of that day passed by. 

It is possible that the storm was not so terrible as it had 
been, yet the wind blew with tremendous force. 

Bravely did the little boat hold upon her course. 

There were times when even Jonathan Wild thought 
that she would sink to tho bottom. 

A heavy wave would sometimes break and nearly fill 
her with water. 

Then he would go himself actively to work, and in tlio 
space of a short time the vessel would be lighteued. 

Yet when a wave broke in the manner we have de¬ 
scribed, if it had been followed immediately by another, 
nothing could have saved them. 

The boat must have been swamped. 

This was what Jonathan was most in dread of. 

But the day passed, and that accident did not happen. 

During this day and night they had neither slept nor 
partaken of food. 

Therefore both were terribly exhausted. 

Jonathan, too, was tired out by his terrific labour, the 
extent of which can scarcely be imagined from a baro de¬ 
scription of it. 

But Jouathau’s courage began to fail him as night oarno 
on. 

He watched misgivingly the darkening of the sky, and 
he fancied, as the obscurity grew greater and greater, so 
did tho storm become more violent. 
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He could do nothing more than he had done, how- 
t ever. 

But whether during the night that was just beginning 
} he should be able to keep up the exertion he had already 
made was a doubtful point. 

That Mr. Noakes was suffering severely—that, indeed, 
he was very ill—there could be no doubt. 

But when he reflected that they had been twenty-four 
hours upon the water, scudding forward with unabated 
velocity, ho began to think that it was worth while to 
make a hard struggle, as ho imagined the distance they 
had t.o go was almost accomplished. 

All the time he wished for morning to come, being fully 
impressed with the belief that, if they survived that 
night, the earliest rays of morning wuuld show them land 
! in the distance. 


CHAFTER DCLIV. 

( A TERRIBLE SCENE TAKES PLACE ON BOARD THE LITTLE 
BOAT. 

This expectation was not realised. 

Tediously—most tediously—did the night drag itself 
away. 

And when once more the daylight shone upon the 
ocean, they were unablo to perceive the slightest indica¬ 
tions of land. 

“ Look—look!” Noakes had said. “ You can see better 
than I can, Mr. Wild. I would sooner trust to your judg- 
j mout than my own. Tell me whether you can see any- 
• thing of the shore!” 

Then Jonathan, not without manifest danger to him¬ 
self, stood up in the boat just as it was balanced on the 
crest of an enormous wave. 

He had one momentary glimpse around him. 

But, as on the preceding morning, nothing but the ocean 
itself met his view. 

But they had this consolation remaining to them—the 
wind had now decreased to a moderate breeze, and, though 
the waves were very rough—alarmingly so for a boat in 
the condition theirs was—yet, by comparison, the water 
seemed nearly smooth. 

Little exertion was now required to keep out the 
water. 

They had to apply themselves to this task occasionally, 
but it by no means required the incessant toil it did at 
first. 

Jonathan was now completely overcome. 

He could do nothing towards directing the course of 
the vessel, nor could ho in any way accelerate its speed. 

Therefore it was with a somewhat dejected air that he 
sat himself down at one end of the boat, and left the wind 
and the waves to carry him where they chose. 

He felt giddy and faint for want of food, and tho salt 
water had splashed upon his face, and the atmosphere he 
had breathed was so impregnated with saline particles 
that he suffered from an almost ungovernable thirst. 

His tongue and lips were parched and swollen. 

But there was not a drop of water to be had wherewith 
he could moisten them. 

He looked longingly upon the clear blue waves, that 
woro so transparent he fancied he could see down for 
miles and miles. 

He was aware that one draught of the salt water, so 
far from assuaging his sufferings, would only increase 
them a thousand times. 

Mr. Noakes was thirsty too, and, but for Jonathan 
Wild’s vigorous interposition, would certainly have drunk 
deeply of the sea water. 

But Jonathan pictured to him tho consequences that 
must infallibly result from such a course. 

This was partly from a consideration of his own 
safety. 

lie had been told how men, drinking of salt water, had 
been driven mad, and how in that condition they had 
made attacks upon the remainder of the crew. 

It would be, he felt, no pleasant thing for a sudden 
acci ss of madness to come ovlt Noakes. 

lie somehow seemed to feel the first thing his com¬ 
panion would do would be to attack him, and if so, in his 
own weak state, he would stand but little chance against 
a madman. 

Scarcely would it have been possible to find in the 


whole of tho wide world two more miserable, wretched 
beings than were Wild and Noakes that day. 

Every hour seemed to increase their sufferings. 

They were cold, wot, weary, hungry, thirsty, and with 
scarcely a ray of hope to cheer them on. 

And when at length the sun went down without their 
being able even at the last moment to see anything of the 
wished-for land, their courage failed them altogether, and 
both resigned themselves to despair. 

In a sleepy, half-conscious condition, the night was 
passed away. 

Neither spake. 

But the minds of both were filled with dark and evil 
thoughts. 

Each hour only served to increase the pangs of hun¬ 
ger.^ 

Every moment they threatened to become unendur¬ 
able. 

When starting upon their voyage, it will be recollected 
that they altogether forgot it would be necessary to pro¬ 
vide themselves with food and drink. 

They had searched carefully the boat in every part, 
thinking perhaps some fragments might have been left on 
board. 

But tbeir search was unrewarded. 

They found nothing. 

When again daylight came, it showed them gazing upon 
each other with hungry-looking, bloodshot eyes. 

They looked, in fact, more like wild beasts than human 
beings, for there was an air of ferociousness visible that 
could scarcely be reconciled with humanity. 

As on the previous morning, Noakes was the first to 
break the silence. 

“ Can you see anything ?” he said, hoarsely, his parched 
lips cracked and bleeding—“ can you see anything of the 
shore?” 

Slowly, Jonathan endeavoured to raise himself up, and 
then was surprised to find how soon he had grown 
weak. 

He had scarcely more strength in his limbs than a 
child. 

His brain spun round and round, and a kind of mist 
floated before his eyes. 

Quite a minute elapsed before he overcame these dis¬ 
agreeable sensations. 

Then, standing up with difficulty in the boat, he looked 
across the water. 

But no—nothing whatever met his view. 

As before, the ocean looked like a desert. 

There was not a single thing to break the monotony of its 
glistening surface. 

He sank back dejectedly into his seat. 

“ We must have patience, Noakes,” he said—“ as much 
patience as we can.” 

“ Are you sure there is no land ?” 

“ Quite certain. There are no signs of it. If the shore 
was within a distance of several miles of this place, I could 
not fail to note it. It looks to me as though wo had been 
carried away far into the ocean.” 

“ Then how long will this voyage last ?” 

“ What an absurd question for you to put! IIow could 
anyone possibly reply to it ?” 

“ Is it to end by a slow, miserable, lingering death of 
starvation ?” 

“It looks like it.” 

Noakes groaned. 

“ Well,” ho said, “if death came suddenly upon me and 
took me before I was aware of it, it would indeed be a 
happy release from this life.” 

Jonathan said no more, hut fixed his eyes intently upon 
his companion. 

It is wonderful what a change hunger will effect in 
human beings. 

It makes the most gentle and inoffensive ferocious to a 
degree. 

What, then, must bo its effects upon those who aro 
naturally feral ? 

A horrible idea was developing itself at the same time 
in the minds of both these men. 

Jonathan Wild and Mr. Noakes both felt that their 
hunger must be app( a ed. 

One way, and one way only, presented itself by which 
this might bo done—a most horrible—most revolting 
way. 
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And yet, when the idea first entered their minds, it kept 
firm possession of them and grew continually in strength. 

That way of satisfying their hunger was cannibalism. 

The most repugnant thing that can be by anj- possi¬ 
bility imagined. 

Will it be believed that Jonathan Wild thought with a 
sigli of regret of the man they had thrown overboard ? 

He wished they had not been so hasty in parting with 
him. 

Certain it is that if at that moment the dead body had 
been in the boat he would have made a voraeious attack 
upon it. 

But that man was down at the bottom of the sea miles 
and miles away, so it was useless to think about him. 

But, with all the brutality and unscrupulousness of his 
nature, Jonathan Wild could not make up his mind to rush 
across the boat and by a sudden blow put an end to his 
companion’s life. 

Noakes, on the other band, watched every movement that 
Jonathan Wild made most stealthfuliy. 

His courage was increasing—a courage that was born 
of starvation and despair; and as they had all along been 
both thinking at the same time of the same thing, so, 
strangely enough, without being aware of it, both made 
up their minds at the same instant for an attack. 

More like tigers than human beings, both rose up in the 
boat. 

Something in the manner of each furnished a clue to 
their thoughts. 

Jonathan knew instautly that Noakes intended to make 
an attack upon him, and Noakes acquired the same know¬ 
ledge. 

It would, then, be a desperate struggle for the mastery. 

A strngglo of life and death. 

A struggle its to which should be the survivor left in the 
boat to tell the horrible fate of the other. 

Cautiously, like tigers preparing for aspring, they drew 
closer and eloscr together, each striving to make a sudden 
bound upon his adversary and take him at unawares. 

This lasted for several minutes. 

Then, rendered furious by the gnawing of their hunger, 
they darted forward and grappled each other furiously. 


CHAPTER DCLV. 

JONATHAN WILD AND MR. NOAKES MAKE AN APPALLING 
AND DISHEARTENING DISCOVERY. 

The very commencement of the struggle almost put an 
end to the lives of both of them. 

The sudden movement caused the frail vessel to lurch 
over to one side. 

Wild and Noakes both lost their footing. 

They were injured severely by their fall, and some time 
elapsed before either attempted to rise. 

Both were extremely weak—weak to the last degree. 

But as their horrible purpose strengthened and 
strengthened, so did they by slow degrees gain their 
feet. 

Once more they were locked in a deadly embrace, when 
Jonathan, in a hoarse, hissing, almost inaudible voice, 
cried: 

“ Hold—hold—there is no need for this! Land—laud 
—I can see laud !” 

These words at onee brought about a complete change 
in Mr. Noakes’s feelings. 

He let go his hold instantly, and sat down. 

Then, covering his face with his hands, wept bitterly. 

Wild himself was almost overcome by the abruptness 
with which this discovery had been made. 

Ho could scarcely maintain bis foot, but bo tried hard to 
do so. 

Ilis heart beat violently. 

All his pulses throbbed, and his eyes grew dim with 
weakness and excitement. 

Then he placed his trembling hands over his eyes, so as 
to shade them from the light. 

Then, as the boat mounted upon a wave, ho took 
another look before him. 

Yes, he had made no mistake. 

There was the land—yes, certainly, the land. 

He could see green lields. 

Ho could see waving trees covered with foliage, and 
little specks upon the coast that he faucied wore habita¬ 
tions. 


He could not wait to see any more, but fell down com 
pletely exhausted. 

“ Is it true ?” said Noakes, huskily—“ is it true ? or did 
your fancy mislead you ?” 

“ No, I was right.” 

“ And you can see the land ?” 

“Y'es, certainly—it is there.” 

Jonathan pointed. 

“ And how far are wo from it?” 

“ A very short distance indeed. At the rate we are 
now going at, wo shall soon touch the coast.” 

“ Not a moment too soon, though,” said Noakes—“ not a 
moment too soon! Wo have been so long performing our 
journey that I can scarcely bring myself to believe low 
that it is at an end.” 

“ Stand up in the boat, tlnm, and look—one glance will 
satisfy you. Stand up—it will be worth your while.” 

After several ineffectual attempts, Mr. Noakes struggled 
to his feet. 

Then a wild cry thrilled from his lips. 

He caught a glimpse of the trees—of the land, and ho 
thought never before had the earth looked so beautiful as 
then. 

The cry of exultation was, however, suddenly cut 
short. 

The boat sank down again into the trough of the sea, 
and the sudden movement taking Noakes unawares, ho 
fell heavily. 

But for a few bruises more or less he cared little now— 
he was oblivious of everything now that the land was in 
sight, and that there was a reasonable prospect of gaining 
it in a short time. 

The wind continued to blow steadily towards the coast. 

There was no doubt of it, every rolling wave took them 
several yards nearer. 

Then, as they sat. in the boat and looked about them, 
they were able to catch occasional glimpses of the shore, 
and these grew longer and longer. 

“ What place do you think it can be ?” asked Noakes, 
presently. “Do you recoguise any features in the land¬ 
scape ?” 

“No, not yet—do you ?” 

“No,—my eyes are so dim, and weak, and watery, that, 
beyond the fact that I can see something that looks like 
land, I can behold nothing.” 

“ My eyes are the same, Noakes. It is from want of 
food, and sleep, and drink. We could not have existed 
much longer without cither.” 

A meaning glance passed between them. 

But nothing was said. 

Jonathan rubbed his eyes continually, in the hope of 
improving his vision. 

He wiped them with the sleeve of his coat. 

He pressed his eyeballs with his lingers, and then, re¬ 
moving them, raised his eyelids suddenly. 

But all in vain. 

He beheld everything through a mist. 

“It is strange,” he said ; “the place bears no resem¬ 
blance to the coast of Holland, and that’s where I thought 
we hail reached. It seems very strange !” 

“ What seems strange?” asked Noakes, surprised at his 
companion’s mauner. 

“I don’t know. Of course it is impossible—quite im¬ 
possible! Oh yes, now 1 think of it, it must bo impossible 
—totally' impossible, aud yet ” 

“ Yet what ?” 

“The shore I can sec there looks more like England 
than any other place that I can call to mind.” 

“England?” said Noakes, with a shriek, aud almost 
starting to his feet while he spoke. 

“ Yes, England.” 

“ But it is impossible !” he cried, in the same anxious, 
shrieking tones. 

“ 1 know that—I say it is impossible. Here wo have 
been driving all these days and nights before a constant 
wind, and going in one direction, so it is not possible that 
that can be England.” 

“No, certainly not! What a ridiculous idea it was to 
enter your mind!” 

“ Very ridiculous,” said Wild. “I won’t look again till 
I am nearer.” 

He turned his back to the land sullenly, and a pause of 
several moments’ duration ensued. 

Then Noakes, as ho strove to cluar his eyes and satisfy 


himself by a glance as to the correctness or incorrectness 
of his companion's notion, said, at length: 

‘I can’t see, Mr. Wild—ruy eyes are so very, very dim. 
You look again—we are much nearer now. Tell me what 
you think.” 

It was a long and earnest gaze that Wild bestowed upon 
the shore this time, and when he turned his face towards his 
companion’s it wore a strange expression. 

“If—if-’ he said, stammeringly and doubtfully. 

“If what, Mr. Wild?” asked Noakes, imploring and 
impatient. 

“If, as I said before, I did not know that it was a total 
impossibility, I should say that it was England I ean 
sec.” 

“ But you must be mistaken, Mr. Wild.” 

“ I am mistaken ; it may be France or some place with 
which I am unacquainted, and that bears a certain degree 
of resemblance to England.” 

“Yes—yes,” said Noakes, eagerly grasping at this idea, 
—“ that must be it—that must be it!” 

Again there was a silence, during which the boat con¬ 
tinued to make the same steady progress. 

Closer and closer to the shoro they wont, and even 
Jonathan’s half-obscured vision enabled him to perceive 
that the. features of the scenery were eminently English. 

It is well known that the shores of no other land pre¬ 
sent a similar aspect. 

Tho coast of the continent was tolerably well known to 
Jonathan Wild, and so was the coast of his native 
land. 

And when he perceived not only the hedges and the 
fields, but the little whito cottages on the beach, he know 
not what to think. 

Still the boat drove onward. 

Had he been really sure that in some mysterious manner 
the boat had doubled upon her course, and that it was in¬ 
deed the English coast he saw, he could not have arrested 
tho progress of the boat in the least. 

He could not have changed its direction, no, not if a 
large body of police officers had been waiting his arrival 
and expressly looking for him. 

Under these circumstances, then, it was best to indulge 
in the belief that they were deceived by some accidental 
resemblance. 

After all the trouble and difficulty they had gone 
through, it would indeed be disheartening in the extreme 
to find that it had all gone fur nothing—that they had 
achieved no good whatever, and only reduced their 
strength to such a degree that they would scarcely be 
able to cope with a single adversary. 

Ami still the boat drove on and on, until the shore could 
be distinctly scon, and every object that was upon it. 

And the closer he came, and the more lie saw, the more 
Wild became convinced that he had been driven back to 
the place from which he started. 

He could see the tall cliffs rising out of the water. 

And yes, surely that one standing higher than the rest 
was where himself and his companion had found tem¬ 
porary shelter while waiting for night to come. 

Those were the little cottages that were on the beach. 

Yes, they were certainly driven Lack almost, to the very 
spot from which they had set out. 

CIIAri’EE DCLVI. 

JONATHAN WILD AND ME. NOAKES SIEIiT WITH A SVKPHISE. 
Yes, Jonathan Wild was not deceived. 

There could be no mistake or doubt whatever about the 
fact that the little beat, as though instinct with life, was 
making its way back to what might be termed its home. 

It actually looked like the interposition of fate. 

Hew strange that these two men should be absent for 
so long, should go through so many perils and dangers, 
and at last suddenly discover they had only reached the 
point from which they had set out! 

It was very easy indeed for such a thing as this to 
happen, and for both the inmates of the boat to be un¬ 
aware and unsuspicious of it. 

The wind, which they thought was so steady aud blew 
so continuously from one point, had in reality shifted 
about several times. 

But, of course, the boat on each occasion had gone be¬ 
fore it, so that they had fallen into the error of supposing 
they weue taking their right course all the time. 


Not, however, that they could have avoided it had they 
been aware of it. 

From the first they were utterly powerless. 

They could not stretch forth their bauds to arrest their 
progress in any way. i 

Deprived of a sail and of all means of propelling tho 
vessel, they could do nothing more than go just wherever 
the winds aud waves might carry them. 

In its strange erratic course the little boat had described 
almost a circle. 

It had started from the shoro in a north-easterly direc¬ 
tion, aud returned from tho south-east.. 

As long as ever ho could, Jonathan strove resolutely 
to disLeliove that ho had been so exceedingly unfor¬ 
tunate. 

But eventually there was no room left for doubt. 

Aud then the curses that broke from his lips were truly ; 
awful. 

Sir. Noakes exclaimed: 

“ It is all up with us now—the game is over—fate is 
against us ; it is useless to strive more !” 

In his weak state of body, Jonathan Wild almost 
thought the same. 

Yet his indomitable spirit was far from crushed. I 

“ If it should be England,” he said, at last, supposing I 
there to be a doubt upon the point, when in reality ho j 
knew there was not—“if it should be England, we must I 
take care to land unseen, and to creep away somewhere, | 
and," he added, as a fresh gleam of hope shut across his I 
mind, “ very likely our purpose will bo as well achieved j 
as if we had actually reached Hollaud.” 

“ How so ?” 

“ Why, don’t our pursuers know that wo set out for sea 
in that frail little vessel ? Then there would he that 
frightful tempest, and would they not come to the con¬ 
clusion that we had gone down in it aud perished ?” 

“ They would, perhaps.” 

“ I am sure they would, and when they saw us they 
would scarcely credit the evidence of tlioir own senses— 
they would think they were deceived by seme chance or 
accidental resemblance. I am confident a long time would 
elapse before they guessed the truth.” 

There was something rather cheering in this prospect, 
but not much. 

Yet it served to keep Jonathan Wild in a more con¬ 
fident frame of mind than might have been expected 
under the circumstances. 

As the boat drew nearer to tbe shore its speed very 
much diminished. 

The water was much smoother, and the wind had 
almost entirely gone down. 

It was by tbe action of the tide only that they were 
drifted towards the beach. 

To Jonathan’s joy, no human beings could bo seen. 

The cottages they had first noticed were at some dis¬ 
tance from the point at which they might bo expected 
to land. 

Nothing but the rugged, rocky cliffs could bo seen, and 
Jonathan hastened to make Lis eonqiauion aware of this 
fact. 

“ Come,” he said, “ all will be well yet, I am sure of it; 
no one is here to see ik>—we shall land without being 
seen.” 

“ Do you think there is a possibility of it ?” 

“ I do—nay, a certainty, and therefore we will arrange 
what we shall do as soon as we land, that no time may 
then be lost in discussion.” 

“ I am willing to leave all to you, Mr. Wild.” 

“You could scarcely do better. However, when we 
land we will look along the beach for any little sliell-lish 
that may have been east up by the tide ; a mouthful of 
food will do for us now—we must noteat too much? Then 
we will crawl into the cliffs, and wait there until we get 
stronger. In the cliffs I know there will he thousands 
and thousands of birds’ eggs. Upon these we ean not 
only support existence hut recover our strength. Then 
some dark night, watching our opportunity, we will steal 
forth from our hiding-place, but not until we are strung 
and well.” 

“And what shall we do then?” asked Noakes, 
pointedly. 

“I hardly think it worth while to consider the subject 
now,” said Wild; “wo are looking far enough into the 
future, and who can say what may arLe that will have « 
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tlio effect of altering our plans, even slightly as we have 
formed them?” 

ilr. Noakes sighed. 

“ I wish this life was over,” he said. “If onr enemies 
were to make their appearanno when we land, I should 
fall into their hands unresistingly and easily—I should not 
tiave the heart to raise a finger in my own behalf.” 

“More fool you, then!” growled Wild, “lint there is 
no need for you to frighten yourself with any thought of 
that kind—the coast is quite clear. I am sure no human 
beings are anywhere near at hand, and there is nothing to 
prevent us creeping on shore unseen.” 

Slowly and lazily the boat drifted through the water, 
Jonathan all the while cursing its tardiness. 

But ho could not accelerate its speed, and so he re- 
) mained restlessly watching the distanco to the shore 
gradually diminish. 

He leant over the side, looking down through the water, 
so as to ascertain when it would lie shallow enough 
to allow him to get out of tho boat and wade to 
shore. 

Hut at present it was much too deep. 

An hour passed—a whole hour—and yet during that 
time their progress Seemed almost inappreciable. 

At the end of that time, however, Jonathan believed 
that the water was now shallow enough for his pur¬ 
pose. 

lie explained liis intention to Mr. Noakes, and gradually 
lowered himself over the side. 

“We cannot do better,” he said. “Summon up your 
strength, and follow me. Ah! this is glorious! The 
cold water is indeed refreshing !” 

Jonathan was nearly up to his breast in water. 

Hut the coolness was, as he said, refreshing. 

All signs of weariness, and hunger, aud thirst passed 
away. 

There was such an improvement in his manner that 
Noakes willingly followed his example. 

“ The bundles!” cried Wild, as he was about to lower 
himself over the side—“ the bundles! Don’t, forget them ! 
Give them both to me—I will hold them fur a mo¬ 
ment !” 

In his anxiety, Noakes had forgotten the booty. 

But Wild recollected it. 

The bundles wero handed out, hut it was almost more 
than his strength would allow him to do to hold them 
another moment. 

“ Before you get out,” said Wild, “ wc must destroy all 
trace. In the bottom of tho boat you will find a plug— 
pull it out.” 

Noakes saw the plug of which his companion spoke, 
and hastened to remove it. 

The water bubbled in at a wonderfully rapid rate. 

“Now, then, lower yourself over the side,” ho ex¬ 
claimed. “There, that will do. Is it not better ?” 

Mr. Noakes drew a long breath. 

“Much better,” he said; “aud yet I am almost ready 
to faint." 

“ That feeling will soon pass away.” 

“ But how fast the boat is sinking !” 

Gradually the little bark settled down in the water. 

“It will sink in a few moments at the most,” said Wild. 
“ Now come with me. We must wade to the beach. Let 
us congratulate ourselves upon having managed matters 
so well." 

Heavily and wearily they waded through the water, 
though at each step they found it grow shallower and 
shallower. 

They reached the firm land at last. 

Before them, to their surprise, they saw a narrow road 
winding hetween the cliffs. 

Before they had time to notice more than this, there 
came the sound of horses’ feet upon their ears. 

Stupified and bewildered, Wild and Noakes looked along 
the road. 

Hound tlio corner, at a rapid pace, swept a party of 
several mounted police officers. 

From the lips of one of them came an exclama¬ 
tion. 

I “As I live,” he cried, “there they are—Jonathan Wild 
aud Mr. Noakes! Now, my lads, seizo them aud bind 
them! Hurrah! They are caught at last!” 


CHAPTER DCLVII. 

JONATHAN WII.D ANI) MR. NOAKES ARE MADE PRISONERS 
t'Y THE POLICE OFFICERS. 

The police officers were not at all slow in obeying these 
words of their chief. 

They slipped off their horses in an instant, and ran at 
the top of their speed towards the spot where Wild and 
Noakes were standing. 

fc!o completely stunned and overwhelmed were they by 
the sudden appearance of the officers, that they were un¬ 
able to offer any resistance. 

Moreover, they had been reduced to the last stage of 
weakness and exhaustion by their long fast on board the 
boat. 

Mr. Noakes stood perfectly passive, and allowed the 
officers to seize and bind him securely. 

He did not so much as raise a auger in his own de¬ 
fence. 

At the same time, several officers rushed at Wild. 

Weak aud astonished as he was, he nevertheless roused 
himself at the last moment, and made a feeble, ineffectual 
attempt to fly. 

He failed, however, for his legs gave way beneath 
him. 

Ho half sank down upon the ground, and the officers 
threw themselves with great violence upon him. 

It was not likely that they would feel at all inclined to 
treat either him or his companion with any particular 
amount of gentleness. 

On the contrary, they might expect to receive the 
roughest usage. 

There was not one of these officers who did not feel a 
grudge against Jonathan, and on this occasion he was so 
completely in their power that they would not fail to avail 
themselves of the opportunity of gratifying it. 

“Bring them along," cried the chief officer—“bring 
them this way, and let us have a look at them!” 

Wild and Noakes were dragged forward. 

Then the officer said: 

“ What miserable objects they are! Where on earth, 
can they have been ?” 

To this no reply was vouchsafed. 

Mr. Noakes trembled like one in an ague fit, and bis 
face turned ghastly white—in fact, the poor wretch was 
almost fainting from exhaustion, and could scarcely pre¬ 
vent himself from lapsing into unconsciousness. 

“Well, now you've caught us, why ain’t you satisfied?” 
growled Wild. “ What do you want to haul us about in 
this way for?” 

“ You will see all about that!” replied the chief officer. 
“Yon have a nice little journey before you, as I mean 
taking you to London.” 

“ We shall die on the road.” 

“ Bah !—gammon |” 

“ I tell you we shall!” 

“And 1 tell you,” repeated the officer, “that there is 
only one means by which yon will come to your end, and 
that’s by a rope! Aud a very good job it will be when 
that day comes!” 

Wild gnashed his teeth. 

But hunger and perhaps some other feelings made him 
humble. 

“ We ha ve not tasted food for several days and nights,” 
ho said. “ Hail we not been so utterly worn out, you 
would not have captured us, you may depend upon it!” 

“I don’t want to trouble myself about any concern of 
that kind,” said the chief officer—“ it has nothing to do 
with me.” 

“ If we die on the high-road while in your charge,” re¬ 
torted Wild, “you will find that it has everything to do 
with you. If you don’t believe my words, look at my 
companion.” 

At this moment Mr. Noakes’s strength quite gave 
way. 

His eyes closed, and he fell back quite insensible and 
apparently dead. 

“Do you believe me now?” asked Wild. “Now, men, 
let me know how you intend to act.” 

The chief officer looked from one to the other of bis 
prisoners, for a single glance would have been sufficient 
to convince even the most sceptical that for once in his 
life Jonathan Wild spoke the truth. 

That they were absolutely starving—that, in fact, a few 
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liours’ more deprivation of food would put an end to their 
existence—was quite certain. 

The chief officer knew as well as Wild himself that 
the consequences would be serious if through any neglect 
of his he allowed two criminals to perish. 

But he was rather in a doubtful frame of mind, so he 
called his men around him. 

The'# held a low-, whispered consultation with each 
other. 

Jonathan straiued his ears to the utmost, but could not 
make out a single word. 

. ‘‘ You see,” exclaimed the chief officer, “that while I 
shall get into a iix if they die, on the road, ye t it will be 
much agaiust my inclination to give them anything to 
eat.” 

“ And mine,” said another officer. 

“ They are certainly in a very weak state now, and we 
must take care to keep them so,” added a third. 
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“llight,” said the chief officer. “They are no ordinary 
offenders. When once they regain their strength, wo 
should have no end of trouble with them. Perhaps they 
would slip through our fingers altogether, and we should 
be overwhelmed with ridicule and disgrace.” 

“But,” chimed in another, ‘‘it. is a long journey from 
here to London, and it; will not he possible to perform it 
without various stoppages on the road. They must be 
allowed something to eat and drink.” 

“ That’s true.” 

“And then, think of ourselves,” said this officer, who 
happened to be blessed with an excellent appetite. “ Wo 
must pauso now and then for Something to eat. A great 
many hours have elapsed since we had a meal last, and 1 
am sure I feel as though I Wanted another.” 

“Well, the question u this,” said the chief officer: 
“Do you think we can undertake to keep such a good 
watch and ward over them that during our stay at an inn 
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or any other place they will have no opportunity of escap¬ 
ing ?” 

“ What’s your opinion on the subject, sir ?” 

“ I think wo might arrange to do it somehow—in fact, 
we must, for our horses will require rest as well as our¬ 
selves.” 

“ And,” said the officers, “ althongh wo may allow them 
to have something to eat and drink, it need not be mncli— 
only just suilicient to keep body aud soul together, and 
nothing, stronger than water for them to drink. They 
won’t get their strength np very well in that case.” 

“ That must be it,” said tbe chief officer. “ We will 
push on for awhile longer, and When wo come to an inn 
we will stop aud take some refreshment.” 

“llut which will be the best way of transporting the 
prisoners?” asked one. “They have no horses. What 
are we t,o do with them ?” 

“ It seems to me there is only one thing,” returned the 
chief, “and that is, for your horses to take it in turns to 
I ride double.” 

“ As how ?” 

j “I mean, for instance, when we are starting now, two 
of you must take Jonathan Wild aud Mr. Noakes on your 
horses behind you. They must be well and carefully se¬ 
cured. Then, when we have gone a certain distance, we 
will make an exchange, and so not tire one horse more 
than another, and give each officer a share of removing 
the prisoners.” 

This proposition was unanimously consented to. 

The officers immediately set about carrying their in- 
struetions into effect. j 

Having decided among themselves which should carry 
the. prisouers first, they went up to both, and made some 
I alterations in the bonds by which they were secured 
[ Mr. Noakes still continued in the same deathlike con¬ 
dition, and after a little deliberation, a small quantity of 
hnmdy, taken from a ilask, was poured down his 
I throat. 

) It revived him to a considerable extent. 

In the first place, Jonathan Wild’s hands were placed 
behind his back, and handcuffed there. 

Then he u as lifted by main force aud put on a horse 
] behind one of the police officers. 

A long piece of strong rope was then produced, which 
was first of all secured to one ankle, then passed under¬ 
neath the horse’s belly, anil then tied securely to the 
| other. 

This would prevent him from getting his legs at 
i liberty. 

I’he next, thing was to secure him to the officer behind 
whom lie rode, so that he could not possibly give him the 
slip. 

In order to do this, a couple of belts the officers wore 
were produced, and by the buckles joined into one. 

The double belt was then placed round Wild and the 
officer, aud buckled tight. 

Perhaps a more ingenious or more effectual mode- of 
raking a prisoner from one place to another on horseback 
could scarcely be devised. 

Jonathan knew it, and gnashed his teeth with rage. 

It was uo original idea of the police officers, hut one 
which they had borrowed from him. 

lie was the first who had iuvented this neat little 
arrangement, in doing which ho had all unconsciously 
prepared a rod for his own back. 


CIIAFTElt DCLVIII. 

the rouorc officers commence their journey to 
i.unoon with their prisoners. 

Ai.n his curses were, however, productive of not the 
.-lightest, good to himself. 

The officers heard him muttering in a low tone to 
himself, and managed to catch a few of the words. 

All they did was to laugh at him for his impotent rage 
—for impotent it was, to all intents and purposes. 

As it ho had been a sack of grain, or any other object 
equally inanimate, Mr. Noakea allowed his foes to bind 
him just as they thought- proper, and placo him on a 
horse in the same manner as his companion, Jonathan 
Wild. 

The two bundles of booiy, which in their alarm they 
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had dropped on the beach, were picked up by the police 
officers, aud secured. 

The production of these things would, at any rate, 
form one case against them—certainly enough to get them 
committed to prison. 

The chief officer and his men were in the highest 
possible spirits at the success they had met with. 

They were overjoyed to think that it. had been reserved 
for them to achieve what all the others had failed to do. 

Aud to them alone would belong the honour of having 
captured such a notorious and daring offender as Jonathan 
Wild. 

It was, then, in the highest possible spirits that they 
mounted their horses, aud rode along the lonely lane 
leading from the soa-shoro into the interior of the 
country. 

We feel that some explanation is due as to the presence 
of the officers upon this spot at that particular time. 

Strange as it may seem, it was nevertheless the simplest 
thing in the world. 

By dint of hard riding and pmny inquiries, the police 
officers Wild had so often baffled managed to trace him 
to the spot where he stole the boat. 

They were not in time to prevent him from setting out 
to sea. 

But they perceived the boat flying over the waves, arul 
without delay got into another, and gave chase. 

But, as Jonathan had fully expected, the police officers, 
perceiving the unfavourable nature of the weather, and 
knowing the great risk ot their lives that they ran, had 
determined to put hack to the shore, aud await the issue 
of events. 

All were much chagrined at this disappointment. 

It was hard indeed to think that their prey should have 
slipped through their fingers in such an easy manner. 

And a.i the very last moment a kina of consultation was 
bold, aud they endeavoured to come to some conclusion as 
to the course Jonathan Wild would bo most likely to 
adopt. % 

“Rely upon it,” said one, “as soon as he finds we have 
given up the pursuit—and he won’t be long in making 
that discovery—lie will turn the head of his vessel towards 
the sea-shore, ami land again at some unexpected point— 
somewhere out of sight of people.” 

“ Very likely,” said the officer to whom these words 
were addressed •, “ but I don’t see how that benefits us in 
the least. We have lost him, and we must resign our¬ 
selves to that loss.” 

“ Well, perhaps so—perhaps not.” 

“ I think it quite certain !” was the gruff reply. 

“ I don’t. Let us keep a good look-out along the 
coast for as many miles as we possibly can ; let us also 
communicate with the other police officers, so that they 
limy ho engaged in a similar manner. It's no good being 
selfish and allowing the rascals to escape just because wo 
are uuable to capture them ourselves.” 

This was a very reasonable and common-sense view 
of the question to take, and it was rather surprising that a 
police officer should speak in such a way. 

For a wonder, this good advice was acted upon. 

A message was conveyed to the police officers, inform¬ 
ing them that Wild and Noakes had seized a boat and 
put out to sea with it, and that in all probability their 
intentions were to put back to the shore, and land at some 
unfrequented point. 

This, then, was how it was that the police officers made 
their appearanco so opportunely. 

Iu pursuance of the orders they had received, they had 
started off from the coast, and were just about commenc¬ 
ing to look around them, when, to their equal astonish¬ 
ment aud delight, w ho should they behold hut tho very 
two persons of whom they were in search. 

Mr. Noakes, secured upon tho horse’s hack, and attached 
to tho police officer before him by a belt, became fully 
conscious that it was quite in vain for him to iudulgo in 
anv hope of making his escape. 

His doom was sealed at last. 

He had been captured aud ho could no longer avoid his 
fate. 

All thoso gloomy anticipations in which from time to 
time he had indulged wore now fully realised. 

One object^ and one object alone, was ever beforo his 
mental vision. 

That was, the triple tree at Tyburn, where he had 
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stood so ofton as a spectator of the execution of 
others. 

Now his own turn had come. 

He was also in a kind of delirium, produced not only by 
ihe want of food but by the little drop of brandy that the 
officers had forced between his lips. 

Weary and worn as he was, Jonathan Wild’s energies 
were by no means so much impaired. 

lie was by no means inclined to resign himself to his 
fate—to believe that his course was run. 

It was never too late to attempt to make an escape— 
that lie knew full well. 

Had he not always proved himself to be a cleverer man 
than any of his foes, and yet had not some prisoners con¬ 
trived to avoid him? 

Why, then, should not he escape, having only ordinary 
police officers to deal with ? 

It was but dimly and vaguely that these thoughts 
passed through his mind as the officers trotted along the 
road, very much to his discomfiture. 

But at last both they and their horses grew tired and 
hungry, and they began to look out for some place whero 
they eouid halt for a time aud partake of some refresh¬ 
ment. 

In England one has not to go far without finding a 
convenient inn, where something like comfort can be 
obtained. 

And it was soon after this that the officers pulled up in 
front of a low, straggling building, in the front of whieh a 
wooden sign was swinging. 

Here they resolved to stop. 

The greatest care was taken when dismounting to form 
a circle round their prisoners, and some doubt was 
expressed as to whether Jonathan Wild should he re¬ 
moved at alL 

At last it was determined to manage matters in the 
following manner I 

The belt was unbuckled, and the rope removed from 
his ankles; then, as before, they lifted him bodily from his 
horse. 

Jonathan was as patient aud resigned as a man could 
be. 

This, however, only made his captors more suspicious, 
and caused them to redouble their precautions. 

Jen i than had an object in view. 

While in his present sinking, exhausted state, it was the 
height of folly for him to think of being able to escape. 

No, ho must first of all recover some portion of his lost 
■strength, and the only means by which he could do that 
was to appear humble and east down before the officers, 
in order to obtain as much food aud drink as he possibly 
could. 

As soon as his feet touched the ground he was seized 
by many hands, so that had he been in full possession of 
his strength he could not have broken loose from such a 
firm detaining hold. 

Mr. Noakes was treated in a similar fashion. 

And in this manner the triumphant police officers led 
their prisoners into tlip inn. 

The landlord aud all his family came forward, full of 
surprise at such an unusual spectacle. 

Such a thing as a body of police officers halting with a 
couple of prisoners at their house had never been known 
before, and their curiosity wa3 accordingly stimulated 
by it. 

' “ We must have a room—a large room—all to ourselves,” 
said the chief officer. 

“ Very good,” replied the landlord. “ I am happy to 
say that I can accommodate you.” 

“ It is not accommodating me,” was the police officer's 
rejoinder ; “I demand this of you in the name of his most 
gracious Majesty the King !'’ 


CHAPTER DCLIX. 

THE POLICE OFFICERS FIND JONATHAN WILD A VERY 
TROUBLES!>31E CUSTOMER. 

“ I am as well pleased to oblige his Majesty as to oblige 
yourself,” returned the landlord, who thought it best to 
be civil to his uunsual visitors. 

The fact was, he was one of those men who always 
thought it best to curry favour with the ’authorities, and 


so far as he himself was concerned he was quite ready to 
allow the police officers to do just exactly as they 
liked. 

With a profusion of bows, ho led the way along the 
passage, aud then flung open a door, saying: 

“ Walk in, gentlemen—pray walk ing aud I hope you 
will find that room will answer your purpose.” 

The police officers stalked in. 

It was their determination to keep their prisoners 
constantly before them—not to allow them to Lo out of 
their sight for a single moment. 

hile they adhered to this determination, one would 
think that there could not be any possible fears of au 
escape. 

A substantial meal was called for. 

“I am sorry to say I have nothing in tho house readv 
for you, gentlemen,” replied tho landlord, “but I shall 
be happy to prepare a meal that trill pleaso you—I wili 
promise not to be long about it!” 

“ Mind you are not!” said the chief officer. 

The landlord withdrew, and, in order to pass away tho 
time pleasantly, the officers took a little of something to 
create an appetite, and smoked the pipes of peace. 

_ And all the time they had the inexpressible gratifica¬ 
tion of feasting their eyes with the sight of their 
prisoners. 

Four men only had captured them, aud therefore, when 
they had added up tho amount of the joint reward, there 
was not much difficulty in separating the total into 
quarters. 

Then each man found that he had something consider¬ 
able for bis share—something that would enable him to 
go on all right and comfortable for a twelvemonth at 
least. 

It was quite a windfall for them, and one and all 
considered the reward was just as much theirs as though 
it had been in their pockets at that precise moment of 
time. 

There were tho two men, undoubtedly. 

They were entirely secure. 

A conviction would follow as a matter of course. 

As for an escape, they trusted to their cleverness to 
prevent any misfortune of that kind. 

I.ike some evil spirit, Jonathan Wild sat glowering at 
his foes. 

Two large oaken chairs had been placed hack to back 
in the centre of the room. 

In these Noakes and Wild had been seated, and around 
them the officers were grouped, so that all eouid satisfy 
themselves by having a most excellent view. 

At last a large joint of beef and plenty of vegetables, 
with a host of other things, were brought in and placed 
upon the table. 

Jonathan looked at the viands with hungry, eager eyes. 
The officers sat down to take their feed first, and the 
manner in which they despatched tho provisions was 
something alarming to witness. 

Most of all was it aggravating to the two famishing 
men, who felt almost as though they would risk their 
lives in order to obtain a morsel. 

But when the officers were done, a small quantity was 
placed upon two plates, and these two plates given to 
Will and Noakes. 

In order that they might eat, the handcuffs were re¬ 
moved. 

But they took care, before doing so, to hind their bodies 
securely to the heavy chairs in which they sat. 

It was a I'l'iisliing to see how Wild devoured the 
miserable imuSel of food that was put for him. 

It vanished in a trice. 

“Mure," he said—“more! My bitterest curses ou you 
if you refuse 

“ Llon’t you wish you may get it, Jonny!” said tho 
chief officer, who, having had a good dinner himself, felt 
in a particularly good humour. “ Not if I know it, Jonny 1 
You shall have just- enough to keep body and soul 
together while you arc under my charge, but not a tenth 
part of an ounce more ! I don’t mean to let you get your 
strength up, in order that you may try on some desperate 
manceuvre!" 

“ Drink, thou !” said Wild—“give me drink !” 

“Oh, yes; 1 don't mind accommodating you with that! 
Give ham some water—lie can'l have anything better; that 
is neither fattening nor strengthening!” 
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As meekly as a lamb, Jonathan took hold of the jug of 
cold water that was presented to him, and raised it 
tremblingly to his lips. 

He drank deeply of the contents, and felt much re¬ 
freshed after having done so. 

In fact, he draiued tho vessel to the bottom. 

Then, before anyone could prevent or guess what were 
his intentions, be flung it with full force at the head of 
the. chief polioo officer. 

lie laughed exultingly. $ 

“ Take that,” he said, “ curse you! I wish I could 
dash your brains out!” 

Luckily the police officer saw the missile coming, and, 
to avoid it, flung himself backwards in his chair with so 
much violence that he reached the floor with a crash. 

Tho jug struck against the opposite wall, and was 
smashed into a thousand pieces. 

Frantic with rage, the chief officer rose to his feet. 

“You villain !’’ he cried, addressing Wild—“you 
villain! I will make it hot for you for this ! You shall 
have it! I’ll bo revenged upon you, never fear!” 

Wila was deeply disappointed at this failure, and 
relapsed into a gloomy silence. 

He felt wonderfully better, although he had partaken of 
such a little food. 

It was indeed, so far as the preservation of his life was 
concerned, quite fortunate that he was not allowed to eat 
his fill, as doubtless ho would have done had he not been 
controlled. 

He looked with wishful eyes towards the glasses of hot 
rtuu and water with which tho police officers wore re¬ 
galing themselves, aud wished—oh, so devoutly!—that 
he might have the opportunity of draining one of thorn to 
the dregs. 

That, ho felt, would infuse fresh strength into his 
wearied frame—would enable him to cope successfully 
with his enemies. 

He perceived by their movements and conversation, 
that, they were about to depart. 

“ I will make an efforthe muttered. “I can but fail 
at the most, aud if I can only drink a mouthful, my pur¬ 
pose will be gained !” 

Jonathan Wild fixed his eyes upon one particular glass 
of rum and water. 

It had just been brought, iu by the landlord, and was so 
hot and so strong that tho man before whom it was 
placed could only just sip it with the spoon, waiting for 
the mixturo to get a little cooler. 

It was close to Wild—almost within arm’s-length of 
him, and if his strength would only serve him sufficiently 
to enable him to spring up aud drag the chair after him a 
few paces, ho was sure that he could reach it. 

At any rate, ho felt it was worth making an effort. 

Not by any expression of his countenance or any 
movement of his b >dy did he show what thoughts wore 
passing through his mind, or what were his inten¬ 
tions. 

Suddenly, however, he gavo utteranco to a wild aud 
fearful cry—a cry, coming unexpectedly upon tho ears of 
anyone, sufficient to paralyze them for a moment, and 
make them wonder what was amiss. 

That was tho ease with the police officers. 

They were astounded at hearing such an unearthly 
sound. 

Before they could recover from the temporary state of 
confusion into which this had thrown them, Jonathan 
Wild sprang up, dragged the chair after him, and seized 
the glass. 

“ Murder!” cried tho officer. “ Seize him—seize him— 
h«'r> going to make his escape !” 

But Jonathan placed tho glass of nearly boiling liquid 
to his lips, and, tilting it up, allowed the whole to run 
down his throat in a second. 

Before the officers could grasp him—before they v_,ould 
tear the glass from his lips, it was empty. 

Then, uttering a cry of exultation, he poised the glass 
xn his hand, and again took aim at the chief officer. 

This time with better result, for tho heavy goblet 
caught him on the side of tho head, and smashed to 
pieces. 

The police officer was stunned, and fell down in a heap 
on to the floor. 

Th« greatest confusion then prevailed, and but. for the 
fact that all his movements were hampered by the 


chains, it is very likely that Jonathan Wild would have 
succeeded in making his escape. 


CHAPTER DOLX. 

JONATHAN WII.I) INDULGES XN SOME HOPES OF MAKING 
HIS ESCAPE. 

As it was, he made, not the least effort. 

He was contented with what he had already achieved. 

He sank back in tho chair, laughing loudly aud 
hideously. 

“ Keep close watch over him,” said one of the officers to 
his companions. “ Shoot him if he attempts to escape ; aud 
I will attend to him.” 

He pointed to the chief officer as he spoke. 

Blood was flowing from the side of his face, and ho was 
to all appearances quite bereft of life. 

A little cold water and some brandy afterwai'ds, how¬ 
ever, served to recover him. 

He sat tip in a chair, looking very faint and pale. 

“You are not much hurt, sir,” said the man attending 
upou him, in a soothing voice. “ It is not half as bad as you 
might expect.” 

“And Jonathan Wild ?” 

“He is there safe enough. Don’t bo alarmed on that 
account.” 

The chief officer turned liis eyes towards his prisoner, 
and saw that he was indeed seated in the chair, and that 
his men wore standing' around him with their pistols 
pointed. 

“ Shoot him if he moves!” ho shi-ieked—“ shoot him if 
he moves!” 

“ I don’t intend to move,” said Wild, defiantly; “ but 
if you think you are going to take me up to London without 
having any trouble or bother, you are very much mistaken ! 
This is only the commencement; you don’t know what 
you will have to go through yet.” 

“Hark you, Joiiathau Wild,” said the chief officer. “I 
intend to stand no nonsense of this soi-t. If you attempt 
to escape, I will certainly have you pi-dolled on the spot. 
My orders are to capture you alive or dead !” 

“ I dem’t care a d—n for you or your orders either !” 
returned Wild, upon whoiu the hot rum aud water pro¬ 
duced a great effect. 

“You are very foolish.” said another officer. “You 
might be sure you are only making things worse for 
yourself—you can’t make them axiy better.” 

“What do you kuow about it, stupid! Hold your 
row!” 

Jonathan Wild meanwhile enjoyed the consternation ho 
had produced amongst his enemies. 

He resolved inwardly Unit he would embrace the very 
next opportunity that presented itself of increasing tho 
effect. 

The chief officer had his face bathed, and washed, and 
bound up with a handkerchief. 

“I’d scqrn to touch you now,” he said, addressing 
Jonathan; “but I shall be quite satisfied when I see you 
tucked up at Tyburn. It will be i-evenge euough for me 
when I see you dangling at the end of the ropo, as I shall 
do before long. You may depend upon it, when once you 
get to London, they will make short work of you !” 

Jonathan turned a little palo at these words, in spite of 
himself, 

To him, Tyburn Tree always possessed a thousand 
terrors, and nevor did it seenx more di-cadful thau at that 
particular moment. 

“Come on,” said tho chief officer, addressing his men. 
“Secure them tightly; wo will renew our journey, and, 
depend upon it, xvo won’t stop again until we are actually 
compelled to it. Never mind a little inconvenience at 
sticking iu the saddle for several hours together—the 
sooner we get him off our hands the better!” 

The xvhole of the police officers were entirely of this 
opinion, especially after what they had seen of Jonathan 
Wilil’s powei’S of mischief. 

The horses were led round to the front of the inn, and 
the jouniey xvas resumed in just the same fashion as before, 
except, that Wild aud Noakes wei-y placed outxvo different 
horses, aud were secured behind two different police 
officers. 

We have said but little about the latter, and it was be¬ 
cause there was, in reality, nothing to say. 
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Like some one only half animate, he had eat all the time 
in the chair, neither attempting to move hand nor 
foot 

When the plate of food was placed before him, it is true, 
he hastily devoured every fragment. 

But he surrendered the plate quietly, and then fell back 
?nto the same mood of listless apathy. 

She sun was now declining in tho sky. 

Ere long he would set, and there were indications that 
tho night would be a dark and blusterous one. 

It was in the darkness that Jonathan Wild hoped to do 
some good for himself. 

His behaviour will show that he had by no means 
abandoned the hope of being able to make his escape. 

Ou the contrary, now that he felt fresh life coursing 
through his veins, he dwelt upon it moro and more, and 
the result was a confidence in his ability to succeed. 

Gradually the daylight gave place to darkness. 

Confusing shadows crept over the landscape, deepening 
and deepening every moment, until at last all became 
wrapt in obscurity. 

The officers were obliged hi keep close together in order 
not to lose sight of one auother. 

More than one of them thought that perhaps it would 
have been the wisest plau to have remained all night at 
the iun, instead of setting out upon their journey, for they 
were conscious that the darkness would afford their pri¬ 
soners a better opportunity of getting away. 

A complete change, however, had to all appearance 
come over Jonathan Wild. 

He was perfectly still behind tho officer, never attempt¬ 
ing to move hand nor foot. 

But all the while that his body was so passive his mind 
was very aetividy employed. 

He was scheming and wondering by what possible 
means he could succeed in seperatiug himself from the 
man to whom he was bound. 

Surely no oue, except a desperate man like Wild, who 
had made up his mind that he could only lose his life once, 
would have ever thought of attempting to escape under 
such circumstances. 

Even if he performed the apparently impossible feat of 
slipping off the horse without the knowledge of the man 
to whom bn was attached, what cliauce then would he have 
of getting clear away ? 

He wan ou foot, and weary, and tired. 

There was a certain amount of strength in his body now, 
but it. was of a transient nature, and the least active exer¬ 
tion would serve to deprive him of it. 

On the other hand, the police officers were all mounted 
on good horses, which had just been baited, and were in 
capital condition for the road. 

Moreover, it was not necessary for them that they should 
carry him to Loudon alive. 

Their instructions wore to capture him at all hazards, 
living or dead. 

Supposing, then, that lie might run for a few paces, he 
would he fired at, and no one could believe that all the 
shots so fired would be ineffectual. 

It must not bo thought that Jonathan Wild did not weigh 
over all these disadvantages in his mind. 

He was fully conscious of every one of them. 

Bui his active brain was at work, and ho was wonder¬ 
ing how he could make tilings favourable. 

It seemed an impossible task. 

When lie noticed, howe.vcr, how much darker the night 
grew, his courage grew stronger and stronger. 

At last he jiiiiigined the tiuie had come for him to com¬ 
mence his operations. 

The first thing ho had to do was to free his wrists from 
the handcuffs By which »hey were hound. 

Even to start with, this seemed a total impossibility. 

Yet Jonathan Wild did not so consider it. 

lie tried first of all to clasp his hands together behind 
liis back and force his wrists outwards in the hope that he 
might succee.d in breaking the connecting link. 

Ho soon found out, however, that tho handcuffs were 
too strongly made for that to be possible. 

But yet he by no means despaired of accomplishing 
his purpose. 

Squeezing up Ins left hand, which lie kuew was smaller 
than his right, iuto tho smallest possible compass, he gra¬ 
dually tugged away at the handcuff, and tried to draw the 
run over the back of his hand. 


He pulled and tugged with all his might, causing him- i 
self exquisite pain, and yet hearing it with the stoicism of ' 
a martyr. 

And although he pulled and tugged so violently, yet it 
was done steadily, and the man behind whom he was 
riding never for a moment guessed what ho was 
about. 

Tighter and tighter became the rim of the handcuff 
across the back of his haud. 

Deeper and deeper it seemed to sink iuto the flesh, and 
then when he pulled it again the skin moved with it. 

The pain was excruciating, and Jonathan had to clench 
his teeth hard to prevent a cry of pain escaping from his 
lips. 


CHATTER DCLXI. ; 

JONATHAN WILD SUCCEEDS IN GIVING THE OFFICERS A 

BITTER DISAPPOINTMENT. ! 

But he did suppress it, and tugged away manfully 
again. 

Harder and harder he pulled with a continuous strain, 
and all the time he was encouraged to continue his exer¬ 
tions, for the handcuff was slowly but surely being drawn ,| 
over tho back of his hand. 

The knuckles had to be passed, and after that it would 
bo easy enough to slip them off altogether. 

Of course, at present it would bo quite sufficient for 
him to have oue hand at liberty. j 

He did not care about the manacle dangling from his 
wrist—that was an inconvenience he could get rid of at i 
some future time. 

Jonathan could almost have shrieked with exultation I 
when he found that his hand was free. 

At present, however, he made no demonstration of tho 
power he had gained, but kept his hands in precisely the 
same position as they had before occupied, so that the 
officers nevor for one moment suspected that his hands were | 
at liberty. 

Then he began to wonder how he should overcome the 
other obstacles. f 

Haviug so far succeeded, it was a great encouragement 
to him to persevere. 

Ho felt that the great difficulty was concerning the ropo 
by which his ankles were tied together under the horse’s 
belly. 

He came to the conclusion that it would be quite out of 
his power for him to attempt to loosen the rope. 

But an idea ontored into his head by which the neces¬ 
sity for doing so might be avoided. ! 

It was a thought that surely could have occurred only to 
a desperate man in a desperate situation, like he was. 

It was risking his life to make the attempt. 

But yet, if he succeeded, all would be well. 

And this was the view Jonathan took of it. 

If he was killed, why then he was uo worse off, for if 
he allowed himself to remain passive in the hands of his ’ 
captors he would, before many days were over, be swing¬ 
ing at Tyburn. 

Htl idea was to suddenly unbuckle the belt by which he 
was secured to the police officer, and then to throw him¬ 
self violently backwards. 

He considered if he was speedy in his movements he t 
should fall to the ground over the horse’s hind quarters, j 
the rope being slack enough to allow him to do so. 

He would reach the ground with great force beyond 
doubt. 

He might be trodden upon by the horse’s heels, but ho 
would be free. 

And then all ho would have to do would be to strugglo 
to his feet and hasten off. | 

A most desperate feat to attempt to execute—one that, 
in truth, seemed little short of suicide. | 

After some more deliberation, Jonathan resolved to t 
attempt to carry out his plan. 

Looking around him, ho fancied he recognised some of j 
the scenery—in fact, he was sure ho did. j 

And then he suddenly recollected that some .short, dis¬ 
tance in advance there was a wide, swift-flowing river, 
which was spanned by a stone bridge. 

Here ho determined should bo the spot fixed upon for 
his attempt. 

As ho drew nearer and nearer to it, he noticed that there 
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was a thick, white mist, which probably ascended from the 
river. 

This white mist or fog would be of immense benefit to 
him, since it would cover his escape. 

A dozen steps would take him out of sight of his 
foes. 

Ho looked keenly at each side of him order to catch 
a sight of the stream. 

As soon as he saw it he began to unbuckle the belt. 

This he could do with perfect ease, for the buckle hap¬ 
pened to be just behind his back. 

Holding his hands in the sumo position as before, or 
apparently doing so, he quietly undid the buckle. 

Thou, according to his preconcerted arrangement, just as 
the officers were galloping over the bridge, he flung him¬ 
self backwards, and in a second fell upon the roadway 
with terrific force—so much force indeed, as to deprive 
him of all the breath there was in his body. 

“Murder—murder !” cried the officer, whose surprise 
at the sudden and mysterious disappearance of the pri¬ 
soner may perhaps be imagined—“murder—murder l’ 1 

“ What’s the matter ?” 

“ An escape—an escape!” he cried—“Jonathan Wild has 
escaped!’’ 

The horses were going at a good speed, and a moment 
or so elapsed before they could bring the animals to a 
standstill. 

They had then completely crossed the bridge. 

“How has it happened ?” cried the chief officer—“how 
has it happened ? It must be impossible!” 

“ He is gone,” was the response, “ and must have the 
devil to aid him! He dropped from behind as suddenly 
as lightning!” 

“ Where wore wo then ?” 

“Just on the bridge.” 

“ Forward, then !” said the officer. “ Don’t despair, my 
men—we shall have him yet. This mist is awkward; but, 
however, if you catch a glimpse of him, fire—bnug him 
down! Surely we should not have so much trouble to 
carry his dead body!” 

They hastened back to the bridge, and just as they 
reached it they hoard a loud, heavy splash. 

“That’s him,” cried the chief officer—“ that's him! Ho 
has jumped into the river. Now, then, we have him as 
sure as fate!” 

At a breakneck speed the officer and hi3 followers 
hastened down to the bank of the river. 

The surface of the water was completely shrouded in 
the mist that hovered over it. 

They strained their eyes greatly, and endeavoured to 
pierco it, but no trace of Jonathan Wild could they see. 

“ There he is,” cried a voice, suddonly—“there he is— 
I see him—look, that’s his head !” 

“Fire—fire!” yelled the chief officer—“down with 
him!’’ 

There was a rattling volley, and then some dark object, 
looking very much like a man’s head, that had been float¬ 
ing on fhe surface of the river sank down at once. 

“ Come on,” said the chief officer—“ come on—we must 
have him either alive or dead! Curse this mist, it gets 
thicker and thicker ■" 

And now, if Mr. Noakes had only one-tenth part of the 
courage and daring that Wild possessed, he would cer¬ 
tainly have succeeded in making his escape, for he had 
been left upon the bridge, guarded only by the man to 
whom he was bound. 

It is difficult almost to imagine what Jonathan Wild 
himself would have done had he found himself in such a 
situation. 

Hut Mr. Noakes, entirely crushed and humbled, and 
buriod in a state of sullen apathy, made not the least 
movement to free himself. 

The officers, frantic with rage, and beginning to be¬ 
lieve that Jonathan Wild had escaped after all, searched 
vigorously up and down both sides of the river, without 
being able to find anything of their prisoner. 

“Curse him!” said the chief officer. “He must have 
escaped, and there’s three-quarters of the reward gone at 
once! Don’t despair, inyinen! Wo must not give up! 
At all hazards we will capture him !” 

Hut, although they continued watching and searching 
during the remainder of the night, they could see nothing 
ot Jonathan Wild. 

He had vauished entirely aud completely. 


| At last daylight came, and when the rising sun dis- 
I persed the mist, it showed the four remaining police 
officers with their one remaining prisoner, still standing 
by the river’s bank. 

But now that it was daylight their search met with no 
better reward than at first. 

Not with all their cleverness and skill could they find a 
single trace of where Wild had gone. 

An anxious deliberation was then hold. 

The chief officer was in such a state of frantic rage and 
excitement that he scarcely knew what he was say¬ 
ing. 

i3o his men had it nearly all their own way. 

After much discussion and dispute, it was eventually 
decided that it would be better to make sure of the one 
prisoner they had caught. 

While hampered with him, they could not properly 
commence another fresh chase after Jonathan Wild, as 
they evidently would have to do iu order to capture him. 

It was resolved unanimously, therefore, that they 
should proceed to London with Mr. Noakes, taking care 
that ho did not slip through their fingers, aud then, so 
soon as they had securely lodged him in Newgate, to re¬ 
turn to that particular spot, and renew their search until 
it was successful. 

Perhaps, after all, this was the best determination they 
could come to, though it was terribly galling to them to 
know that they had actually had the great Jonathan Wild 
safe in their clutches, and that they Lad suffered him to 
escape. 

They would be laughed at aud mocked by the rest. 

Yet they comforted themselves with thiukiug that, after 
all, things were not so very bad, aud that, as soon as Mr. 
Noakes was safely inside Newgate, they would make up 
for tho accident that had befallen them. 


CHAPTEll DCLXII. 

RELATES WHAT HAPPENED TO JONATHAN TOD AFTER 
HIS FAI.L UPON THE 1JUIDOK. 

In this place, we may as well give some solution to the 
mystery of Jonathan Wild’s sudden aud remarkable dis¬ 
appearance. 

When he fell back in the road in the manner we have 
related, he remained insensible for the space of a few 
seconds, and then rolled over. 

He struggled to his feet. 

He found that he was bruised and badly hurt. 

The back of his head had come with terrific violence 
upon the hard high-road. 

Yet, beyond a racking pain, he felt very little the 
worse. 

Convinced now that rapidity of movement combined 
with stratagem alone could save him, Jonathan darted 
suddenly to the side of the bridge. 

By the time he had done this, tfie officers had pulled up 
their horses aud were returning. 

A dim idea of how he should next proceed had already 
formed itsolf in Jonathan’s mind. 

It was, therefore, with a feeling of inexpressible thank¬ 
fulness that he noticed one of the large coping-stones on 
the bridge was loose. 

It moved easily under his hand. 

Summoning all his strength, he gave this stone a 
vigorous push. 

It rolled over at once 

Then followed a tremendous splash—the splash that 
reached the ears of the officers so plainly, and which mis¬ 
led them just as Jonathan fully intended it should. 

At that very instant when they rushed across the bridge, 
being fully impressed with the belief that he was strug¬ 
gling iu the water, Jonathan Wild was concealed only by 
crouching down in tho shadow that was cast by the para¬ 
pet of the bridge. 

Of course the mist of which wo have spoken favoured 
his movements greatly. 

Without it, in fact, it is questionable whether he would 
have succeeded iu making his escape. 

No sooner had the officers passed him than ho hurried 
forward. 

lie knew that every second thus gained would be of 
incalculable importance. 

“ Escaped 1” he said—“ I have escaped! Glorious 
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nows! I am free and alone! I believe my race is nearly 
run, but. yet before I die I will wreak so much misery and 
mischief that my name shall never be forgotten !” 

He stooped down os he spoke, and, with a knife that he 
took from his pocket, cut the cords by which his aukles 
had been tied together. 

He could now run with a certain amount of ease—not 
very rapidly, however, for, besides being in a dreadful 
state of weakness, he was cramped by having remained 
so long in one position upon the back of the horse. 

One would have thought he would have retraced his 
steps towards the sea-shore, in the hope of getting away 
from his foes. 

But, so far from doing this, he positively took his way 
towards London. 

Not by the high-road, for he forced his way through a 
hedge, and, having gone for some distance, laid himself 
down beneath the shadow of it to rest, and prepare him¬ 
self for fresh exertions. 

“ How easily they are deceived!” he said, chuckling to 
himself with satisfaction. “I could scarcely have hoped 
that they would have fallen into the snare so blindly! It 
seems to me as though they are going to watch for me all 
night, in the hope of finding me in the morning. I hope 
they will—I shall then have all the bettor chance of get¬ 
ting entirely free from them.'' 

Jonathan Wild entirely disencumbered his ankles of the 
rope, and then resolved to push forward once more. 

Wisely he started at a walking pace, and determined 
not to exceed it. 

He was sure that eventually he would get over a much 
greater space of ground at this rate than he would if he 
Started off at a run, which would only have the effect of 
completely exhaustiug him. 

But before he had gone far he found how terribly worn 
out he was. 

All his energies flagged, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that he could drag one leg after the other. 

But he still struggled ou painfully and slowly. 

He had to rest at frequent intervals. 

But he kept on until within a short time before aay- 
break. 

He was then at a considerable distance from the bridge, 
where he had made such a frightfully perilous escape. 

Before him were some outbuildings belonging to a 
farm, and towards these he crept wearily, thinking he 
should be able to conceal himself and obtain rest during 
the day. 

He entered the first shed he came to, and found that it 
was nearly full of straw. 

Not without a very great deal of trouble, and after fail¬ 
ing once or twice, ho succeeded in climbing up to the top 
of it. 

Then, pushing the straw aside, he lowered himself into 
it, getting deeper and donper down, so that, if anyone 
came suddenly into the place, they would be unable to see 
anything of him, or suspect that the shed was tenanted 
by anyone. 

Panting and weary, hero he remained, listening in terror 
to every slight sound, and fearing all the time that the 
officers would track his footsteps, find out his place of 
concealment, and drag him forth. 

But time passed on without the occurrence of any such 
event. 

All around him continued still and peaceful. 

The whole day rolled by, and during the whole of the 
time not a single person entered the shed. 

By this time he knew the officers must have got a con¬ 
siderable distance on their road to London, for that they 
ivould linger all day about the spot, or retrace their steps, 
he scarcely thought possible. 

Iff fact, he reasoned correctly enough like the officers 
themselves, that it would be much better policy to secure 
the one prisoner they had got and put him into safe keep¬ 
ing. than to iueur the risk of losing him as well. 

What should be his future plan of operations ? 

How he should act—in what manner he should gratify 
Lis revenge, Wild did not kuow. 

He.felt at first that, he must get up his strength. 

He had subdued his huuger partially during the day by 
chewing up the straw around liim ; in some of winch, as 
the wln-at had been insufficiently threshed, he found a 
few grains of corn. 

But at nightfall he ventured to creep out. 


He went to the door of the shed, and reconnoitred well 
before he attempted to emerge. 

But all around him was solitude. 

Not a single living thing could be seen. 

He crept across the field in which the shed stood, until 
he came to another. 

This one was cultivated, and though he had npt passed 
much of his time in the country, yet he guessed what was 
growing there. 

They were turnips, and he pulled one up and ate it 
voraciously. 

Poor and unnutntious as the food was, yet it served to 
deaden the pangs of hunger. 

Moroover, it was cold, and moist, and assuaged his 
thirst at the same time. 

But he felt that he must have something more substan¬ 
tial than that. 

In rather better spirits than before, ho continued to 
creep across the fields towards the homestead, which was 
visible at no great distance. 

It was his intention to ask for charity—for something to 
eat. 

But suddenly he stopped. 

All at once he recollected tho manacle that was dangling I 
from his wrist. 

While that was there it was quite out of the question to 
think of making any such application. 

It would not be entertained for a moment. 

How, then, was he to rid himself of this disagreeable 
ornament ? 

Hu looked all around in search of some object that would 
answer his purpose. 

But he saw nothing. 

He was obliged at last to pause at a large block of atom 
that was lying in his path. 

Ou this he laid his hand, and, with a smaller piece of 
stone, struck the iron band several heavy blows. I 

He bruised and hint himself sadly; but, unmindful of ! 
trilling inconveniem es, ho persevered until at length tho 
iron was broken and his hand free. 

“There,” he said, “ now I am rid of it, and am most I 
thankful.” I 

As he spoke, he picked up tho broken handcuff and f 
threw it over the fields as far as ever he could. I 

Then onco more he resumed his way towards the farm¬ 
house. 

Early as it was in the evening, its inhabitants seemed 
already preparing to go to rest. 

But Jonathan knocked boldly at the front door. 

“ Charity—charity !” he exclaimed, in an indistinct and 
husky voice. “ Have pity upon me—I am hungry—nearly 
starving ! I have not tasted food for very many hours. 

In mercy find me a little—only a little, or I shall die at 
your threshold!” 


CHAPTER DCLXIII. 

RELATES HOW MU. NO.VICES WAS BROUGHT TO LONDON 
AND PLACED UPON HIS TRIAL. 

Let us take a glance at the proceedings of Mr. Noakes 
and those officers by whom he was held captive. 

With regard to the journey to London, there is little to 
be said. 

He continued helpless and dejected—almost motionless 
during the whole of the time. 

So wretched and so woebegone was he—so entire!}’ 
dispirited, that lie won oven the compassion of tho police 
officers. 

They wore by no means so strict with him as they 
were at first, for they saw ho had not the courage to make 
a siugle movement. 

From time to time they looked out during their journey, 
hoping to see something of Jonathan Wild, yet not suc¬ 
ceeding in so doing. 

Whenever it was practicable, they also made inquiries 
concerning him. 

Tnoy described his personal appearance with great ac¬ 
curacy. 

But no ono had seen any such person. 

A caution, however, was left with all if such a man pre¬ 
sented himself they were to uJe every means in their 
l>ower to make him prisoner, telling them of the largo 
reward they would obtain for such a servi.-o. 
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It was rather early in the morning when Mr. Noakes 
and his captors rode into London. 

The poor wretch looked shiveringly all about him, and 
contrasted his present position with that which he had 
formerly occupied as Governor of Newgate. 

It was all through Jonathan Wild. 

It was upon the ex-thief-taker that he laid the whole 
of the blame. 

But for him he might have remained in his original 
situation. 

Now he was led through the streets a common, pro¬ 
scribed felon, and he knew there were charges enough 
hanging over him to secure his condemnation to death. 

What vexed and galled him most, hoWeVer, was the 
thought that, while he had been captured, Jonathan Wild 
should have made his escape. 

Death, he felt, would have bad one pang less had 
Jonathan Wild stood beside him on the scaffold to share 
it. 

But that was not to be. 

The police court was open by the time they reached 
Bow Street, so, without delay, Mr. Noakes was led before 
the magistrate in order to obtain his committal to 
Newgate. 

It soon got noised abroad that the old Governor of 
Newgite, who had perpvtrated, in conjunction with Jona¬ 
than Wild, so man}’ atrocious crimes, was in custody, and 
the court-room was quickly choked to suffocation. 

The object of the police officers was to bring something 
forward sufficient to warrant the magistrate in making out 
the committal. 

The bundles of booty were accordingly produced. 

“Your worship,” said the chief officer, “when I cap¬ 
tured him, he had one of these bundles with him, but in 
his alarm ho dropped it on the ground. You will see now 
what it contains.” 

From out of the bundle was produced one after the 
other the various articles belonging to the communion 
service that had been stolen by Wild and Noakes. 

Every heart was grieved to see such fair, and noble, and 
sacred ornaments battered and spoiled as they were. 

Nothing could be done to them but put into the inciting 
pot, and that was exactly what Wild had desigued to he 
their fate. 

“Prisoner at the bar," said the magistrate, “have you 
anything to say on your behalf f” 

“Nothing—nothing," moaned Mr. Noakes. “I am a 
wretched, miserable man, and tired of life! I confess all 
—all—everything I confess, for I am guilty.” 

“That will do,” said the magistrate. “Remove him.” 

Mr. Noakes accordingly was removed to Newgate. 

Although it is not possible to feel any pity for such a 
man, yet it must not be forgotten that he was human and 
had feelings. 

What a terrible lesson must it have been to him then 
when, after so long an absence, he at length found 
himself before the gloomy, frowning walls of the prison 
of which he had been so long the Governor. 

Bitter, humiliating thoughts passed through his 
mind. 

It is certain that at that moment ho bitterly and deeply 
regretted all that he had done in the past; but his repent¬ 
ance, like repentance generally, came too late. 

He east one glance up at the black stone building—one 
glauce, that seemed to take in every portion of it from the 
ground to the parapet, and then he fixed Lis eyes upon 
the ground, nor did he venture to raise them. 

There was no need for liiin to look which way he was 
going. 

Every inch of the ground upon which he was now 
treading was as familiar to him as ground can possibly 
be. 

Then the police officers stopped, and although he did 
not look up, he knew that it was before that little door in 
Newgate through which prisoners are led. 

Heavy blows were given upon the knocker. 

The ponderous door rolled back npo t its hinges. 

He was hurried up the steps, aud then he found him¬ 
self standing in the vestibule. 

How well lie recollected the last time when he had stood 
there. 

It was on the occasion .of Jonathan Wild being brought 
a prisoner to Newgate. 

Now he was there a prisonor himself. 


Looking around him, he saw many old faces among the 
turnkeys and othor officials of the prison. 

But not one bent upon him a sympathising glance. 

He remembered then, with some regret, that he had 
taken no pains whatever to make a friend of one of 
them. 

He had treated all uniformly with cruelty and indif¬ 
ference. 

Now the time had come for them to show the hatred 
that they bore him. 

The new Governor of the prison was summoned, and 
he stared coolly at bis predecessor. 

All right!” ho said. “Number tliirty-four is vacant, 
is it not ?” 

“ It is, sir,” said one of the turnkeys. 

“ Very good. Let him be placed there, and keep double 
watch at the door of his cell. We must mind that lie 
does not make his escape.” 

There was little fear of that, however. 

The miserable object was resigned to his fate. 

Surely tlie time was now past for him to make any 
manifestation. 

“ Had we not better put a little jewellery upon him, 
sir?” asked one of the turnkeys. 

He spoke maliciously. 

Ho recollected, aud so did Mr. Noakes, an occasion 
when he had been brutally kicked by the Goveruoi ol 
the prison. 

“No—no!’’ said the new Governor. “No fetters have 
been ordered, so I shall not presume to put any on ; but 
keep watch over his cell—keep watch over him.” 

“Will you allow me to undertake that duty, sir?’ 
said the turnkey who had before spoken. 

“Yes, if you wish'it." 

The man’s eyes gleamed with satisfaction, and certainly 
while he was outside the prison door Mr. Noakes would 
have no chance of obtaining bis liberty. 

Through the well-remembered and familiar passages 
Mr. Noakes was led. 

Ho knew as well as any of them which was numbei 
thirty-four. 

He could have found his way there blindfold. 

At length they paused. 

The door was uulooked and unbarred, and he was 
tlmist rudely in. 

But no indignities seemed to have the least effect upon 
him. 

So great had his apathy become, that it appeared 
nothing in this world could ever rouse him from it. 

Aud bo several days passed away, Mr. Noakes grailually 
becoming better, for the peace aud quietude of his cell 
had a favourable effect upon him. 

Yet he was a miserable, careworn wretch, and when, at 
length, on the day of his trial, he was placed in the dock, 
all who saw him mentally remarked: 

“ What a miserable object ho soeins! Surely it would 
be a mercy and a charity to hang him.” n 

During Ills imprisonment, the officers of police hail not 
been idle. 

They had carefully collected a lot of details concerning 
the murder of the old miser in the mill, aud it was upon 
this charge that they first of all determined to try Mr. 
Noakes. 

A long accountof the murder, and tlio mauner in which 
it was discovered, was read over from the indictment by I 
the Olerk of the Arraigns. 

Mr. Noakes only partially comprehended its purport, 
yet he knew it was something in connection with the 
murder at the mill. 

He remembered that awful scene in the dark, under¬ 
ground passage, when he had rushed forward upon the 
i defenceless old man and stabbed him until he died. 

He shuddered perceptibly as the recollection crossed 
him. 

Then, in his usual monotonous, unemotional voice, the 
Clerk of the Arraigns said: 

“ Prisoner at the bar, do yuu plead guilty or not guilty 
to the charge now brought against you ?” 

There was on tins instant a deep and impressive silence. 

The fall of a pin might have been heard in that crowded 
court. 

Mr. Noakes made several attomps to speak, and then at 
last he managed to gasp out, half articulately: 

“Guilty my lord—guilty!” 
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CHAPTER DOLXIV. 

SENTENCE OF DEATH TS PASSED UPON MR. NOAXES. 

Of course this admission of guilt on the part of the pri¬ 
soner at the bar at once put an end to the case. 

The matter was taken entirely out of the hands of both 
jurymen and counsel, and it rested only with the judge to 
pronounce sentence. 

Those police officers who had made themselves so par¬ 
ticularly active in raking together all the facts they pos¬ 
sibly could connected with the prisoner looked wofully 
disappointed. 

They would have been much better pleased if they had 
had the opportunity of standing up in the witness-box 
and giving an account of the whole of their proceedings, 
that they might show how very energetic they were. 

Rut Noakes deprived them of the opportunity, and they 
bawd him bitterly in consequence. 

No. 142.—Blues kin. 


“Prisoner at the bar,” said the clerk of the arraigns, 
“you have pleaded guilty to an indictment charging you 
with wilful murder ; what have you to say why the court | 
should not proceed to pass judgment upon yon ?” j 

IJr. Noakes made no reply, and, with scarcely a per- j 
ceptible pause, the judge said: 

“By your own confession you stand convicted of the j 
crime of murder. I am glad to see that there are some j 

signs of contrition visible in you. By adopting this course J 

you have saved much valuable time and trouble, and all 
that remains for me to do is to pass sentence of death apon j 
you in the usual form. Before doing so, however, I can- j 
not help expressing my surprise and regret that a man : 
occupying the position you have should bo standing 
there on such a charge. The greatest trust was placed in . 

you, and you have wantonly abused it. The mere cat.a- * 

logue of the crimes you have committed would make any- j 

one shudder, but you can receive uo greatei penalty than 
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death for all that you have (lone ; therefore, the sentence 
of the court upon you is, that you be taken from lienee to 
the prison from which you came, and from there, to the 
place of common execution, and that you bo there hanged 
by the neck until you are dead.” 

The judge ceased, and Mr. Noakes, looking whiter than 
ever, stood clutching the front of the dock in order to 
prevent himself from falling to the ground. 

There was no sympathy whatever, either in the tones 
of the judge’s voice or in the hearts of any of the people 
who on that morning crowded the court. 

They all felt that the prisoner most righteously deserved 
the doom which had been pronounced upon him. 

Mr. Noakos’s lips were observed to be moving slightly, 
but no one could tell what he said. 

One of the turnkeys touched him on the shoulder and 
motioned him away. 

The miserable wretch gave one glance all around him, 
and then descended the flight of winding steps that led 
from the floor of the dock to the cells beneath. 

Ho was then taken to one of the condemned cells and 
locked in. 

At the door was the man who had shown himself so 
anxious to undertake the duty of keeping guard. 

He scarcely left his post from the time of Mr. Noakes’s 
first appearance in the prison, and there was little likeli¬ 
hood that he would do so until the hour for his execution 
arrived. 

Mr. Noakes shuddered when he saw this man’s eyes 
bent upon him with so ferocious an expression. 

When at last seated in his cell, a sensation of great 
relief came over him. 

Dreadful as was the prospect he had in view, yet he 
was now certain that he knew the worst. 

Fate could do no more, and he had only to resign him¬ 
self. 

At the first this appeared easy and simple enough. 

The remainder of the day wore away and night came. 

It was during the darkness that a change began to take 
place in Mr. Noakes’s feelings. 

Every time that ho heard the clock at St. Paul’s peal 
forth the hour, it suggested to him the thought that he 
was so much nearer death, and when he once began to 
think of it in this light, the striking of the clock seemed 
to be almost incessant. 

Morning came and found him haggard and miserable. 

The man on guard looked into the cell as soon as ever 
it was daylight, and gave a grin of exultation when he 
saw that the prisoner was all safe. 

He was well pleased also to observe the look of utter 
wretchedness and misery on his features. 

“ You don’t seem at all comfortable, Mr. Noakes,” he 
said—“not half so comfortable as you ought to be. All 
your little worldly affairs are now settled ; what need have 
you to work yourself up into such a nervous condition ?” 

Mr. Noakes averted his head and made no reply. 

That day was Saturday. 

On the Monday morning following it had been arranged 
that his execution should take place. 

How that day passed he scarcely knew. 

Ho was in a state of the most dreadful terror ihat can 
possibly be conceived, and the nearer that death ap¬ 
proached him, the more alarmed and terrified did he 
beci une. 

Yet ho made no attempt at escape. 

Perhaps he knew that any effort would be futile. 

No one understood better than himself tho pnw T or of 
hate, and the man who was on guard at the door of his coll 
would take—he felt convinced —every precautiou to pre¬ 
vent him from getting away. 

In reality, however, he had neither the courage nor the 
strength of mind to make the least attempt towards his 
liberation. 

But he sat there restlessly rocking himself backwards 
and forwards on his stone seat, wishing ids miserable 
life was at an end, and at the same time, by a strange 
contradiction, lamenting the rapid flight of every 
hour. 

On Sunday morning ho was led into the chapel. 

The other prisoners] were there—others who, like liim- 
eelf, were condemned to bo executed on the following 
morning. ° 

It was tho duty of tho Ordinary on these occasions to 
preach a funeral sermon. 


A hideous mockery it seemed to all of them. 

The news of Mr. Noakes’s capture quickly spread itself 
all over London, and the interest that was felt in his far 
was second only to that which would have beeu taken i . 
that of Jonathan Wild. 

Ilis capture they hoped and trusted would follow 
next. 

In the meantime they were all anxious to obtain a 
sight of the ex-Uoveruor of Newgate, and those autho¬ 
rities who had power to issue orders of admission to the 
chapel on Sunday morning were literally besieged by im¬ 
portunate applicants. 

But the accommodation for spectators was very limited. 

There was only one small gallery in which they could 
sit. 

Long before tho hour for the commencement of the 
service they had taken their seats in this gallery, so 
closely packed together that they could scarcely move or 
breathe. 

Mr. Noakes only looked up once at the crowd of eager 
faces. 

He knew there would be no one there who would bend 
a pitying glance upon him. 

Moreover, the appearance of the multitude reminded 
him of a sight which he had often seen, and which ho was 
destined to sec once more in his life. 

This was the mass of upturned faces standing around 
Tyburn Tree. 

How glad he was when tho service was concluded, and 
he was led back to his cell! 

But his state of agitation continued to increase every 
moment. 

The death which, when contemplated from a distance, 
seemed such a happy release and termination to all lii.s 
troubles, m>w presented itself in the most hideous colours 
to his imagination. 

It possessed a thousand terrors, and tho longer ho con¬ 
templated aud the closer he drew to it, tho more numerous 
did those terrors become. 

He felt, indeed, that he should never live to stand 
beneath the gallows and have the rope placed round his 
ueck—fright would kill him before then. 

Could it Lave been known bow much he suffered before 
the time of his execution, people would have said that it 
was no inadequate punishment for all that he had 
done. 

Hour after hour was struck by the church clock—closer 
and closer came the fatal Monday morning. 

Tho daylight gradually waned away and faded out of 
his cell. 

As ho watched the darkness gradually deepening, 
ho remembered, with a shudder of the utmost dread, 
that never agaiu in life would he be able to observe 
it. 

He would see the morning break—ho would see tho sun 
rise, but never see it set agaiu. 


CHAFTER PCLXV. 

BIR. NOAKES BELIEVES THAT HE SHALL BE ABLE TO 
EFFECT HIS ESCAPE FROM NEWGATE. 

At last, Mr. Noakes’s feelings became worked up to 
such a pitch that he felt he could no longer sit still 
and stare death calmly in the face as he had done. 

Courage was rising in his breast to attempt to make 
some effort to release himself. 

Not that he could indulge in any sanguine hopes of 
achieving his purpose. 

Yet there was a chance that he might succeed. 

Others had broken out of prison before, and why should 
not ho ? 

Hope began to rise up in his breast. 

Perhaps, after all, his spau of life was not so short as he 
had imagined it. 

At any rate, ho resolved to try to make it longer. 

He looked back with a sigh to those times when upon 
highway anil byway he ran so much risk and danger in 
company with Jonathan Wild. 

Ilow gladly would he have exchanged his present posi¬ 
tion for that which had formerly beeu his, and with which 
ho was so discontented ! 

lie groaned, and reproached himself over and ovpr 
agaiu for tho dissatisfaction that ho had shown, and 
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willed thut he had left matters more to Jonathan Wild’s 
direction than he had done. 

Tlien he began to wonder what had become of his com¬ 
panion. 

To him his escape seemed nothing short of miracu¬ 
lous. 

‘•Surely,” he murmured to himself, “if Jonathan could 
make his escape under such circumstances as those, why 
should not 1 from this place ? In comparison, mine seems 
an easy task to his.” 

He rose to his feet and looked carefully all around the 
cell, debating within himself as to which point he should 
coinmeneo his operations at. 

No portion of the cell was unfamiliar to him ; he knew 
just where the window looked, and was well acquainted 
with the strength of the iron bars with which it was pro¬ 
tected. 

For some moments ho stood looking up at this small 
aperture, and then ho shook his head and turned away. 

He had come to the conclusion that it would not bo 
possible for him to escape in that direction. 

Some other means must bo tried. 

Naturally his attention was directed to the door. 

But this seemed strong, firm, and massive, and as 
though it would resist all the efforts he might make to 
burst it open. 

Besides, not only was it well and carefully secured by 
bolts, and bars, and locks, but on the other side a man 
was sitting—a man who had the most implacable hatred 
against him, and who would watch with the vigilance of 
a beast of prey to prevent him making his escape. 

As these considerations forced themselves upon his 
notice, Mr. Noakes was almost ready to sink down again 
in despair. 

But after gazing for awhile upon the door, something 
in its appearance seemed to strike him as unusual. 

His heart beat so fast as to threaten to suffocate him, as 
ho found, upon a more continued observation, that his 
fancy had not misled him. 

Yet he could scarcely credit the evidence of his 
senses. 

He took a few steps forward, then paused and lis¬ 
tened. 

Again he advanced, and this time he touched the door. 

He seized hold of it with both hands, and pulled it 
towards him. 

To his astonishment, it yielded. 

How or why this could be lie was at a loss to imagine. 

Clearly his hated foe had remained there so long with¬ 
out sleep that he had lost the proper use of his faculties, 
and had forgotten to fasten the door after closing it for 
the last time. 

Where M as he now ? 

Mr. Noakes pulled the door a little further open and 
peeped out iilto the corridor. 

All was in intense darkness. 

There was not even a distant oil-lamp glimmering and 
making the darkness visible. 

He could hear nothing—see nothing. 

Trembling between hope and fear, scarcely daring to 
believe that what he beheld was true, fancying that he 
must be a victim to some vision, Mr. Noakes stepped out 
into the corridor. 

He drew a long breath and extended his arms. 

Already, as it seemed to him, he was free—that is to 
6ay, in comparison to what he had been. 

And now it must be borne in mind that, being in such a 
position as this, Mr. Noakes had a much better chance of 
making his escape than perhaps any other person possibly 
could. 

He had been connected with the prison of Newgate for 
very many years, and in the mere exercise of his duty 
had become thoroughly familiar with every part of it. 

Ho knew precisely where this passage led—he knew 
precisely which was the nearest way to the street, and 
not only that—he could toll which one would offer the 
•fewest obstructions to his progress. 

After awhile he calmed himself, and as the conviction 
gradually settled in his mind that there was no mistake 
about tbo matter—that by some extraordinary negligence 
bis gaoler had omitted to secure the dooi—Mr. Noakes 
grew calmer aud calmer, and recovered much of his self- 
possession. 

1 will make one desperate effort for freedom I" h© 


said, in a faint whisper. “If I fail, the worst conse¬ 
quences that can meet me is death, and that will be my 
fato if I remain sitting quietly in my dungeon until to¬ 
morrow morning.” 

It will be seen that Mr. Noakes had everything to hope 
and nothing to lose by this attempt. 

Having made up his mind in which direction be should 
go, he crept as silently as a shadow along the cor¬ 
ridor. 

Before going far, he paused before a door. 

Ho knew that it was there, and he wondered whether 
it would be secured in such a way that he could not force- 
it open. 

Ho was half afraid to make the trial, but he was agree¬ 
ably surprised to discover that it was only secured by 
means of an iron bar and a couple of bolts shot into their 
sockets. 

These fastenings he quickly undid, and again ho glided 
through the portal. 

As a matter of course, tho more success he met with 
the greater did his elation become. 

Ilis step lost much of its shrinking timidity. 

He strode through the passages swiftly and boldly. 

All tho doors he came to he was able to open with 
little trouble. 

“Things were different,” he thought, “when I was 
governor here. Then it would not have been possible for 
a prisoner to have taken the route that I have taken to¬ 
night. But they have made fresh regulations, and they 
turn out to be most advantageous to myself.” 

This time Mr. Noakes really and truly indulged in the 
belief that he should be able to emerge into the street un¬ 
observed, and certainly the success that he had already 
met with was sufficient to induce some such belief in his 
mind. 

Presently he paused before a door that he know com-, 
municated with the lobby or vestibule of Newgate. 

This door had a grating in it near its upper portion, 
and Mr. Noakes peeped through the iron bars to recon-. 
noitro boforo he attempted to undo any fastenings. 

Profound darkness was beyond. 

He strained his eyes in a vain endeavour to pierce the- 
obscurity. 

He listened with an intentness that cannot be conceived, 
but he failed to hear oven the slightest sound. 

Not even a deep or loug-drawn breath reached: 
him. 

“This is most singular and unusual,” he thought. 

“ Fortune is indeed in my favour! Surely upon no other 
night than this could such a condition, of things as this 
have existed.” 

It was clear the men were not doing their duty. 

By right they should have been seated in that very 
lobby w; ich he saw to be vacant, or, at any rate, in 
the keeper’s room adjoining it. 

This keeper’s room, however, was, like the vestibule,, 
plunged in perfect darkness. 

At the outer door, too, which was just opposite to him, 
the man on the lock ought to have been stationed. 

But Mr. Noakes did not believe he was there. 

While he stood gazing through the grating, the cool 
night air made its way from the street, and blew upon his 
face. 

The coolness was refreshing and grateful to him. 

It revived his courage and his spirits wonderfully. 

One bold effort only bad to be made. 

A trifle he would havo considered it when he first sat 
in his cell thinking of making an escape. 

He had but to unfasteu the door, cross tho lobby, open- 
the outer door, and rush down the steps into the 


street. 


With trembling, nervous fingers, he set about bis 


lasit. 

One by one the bolts wore withdrawn, the chains re¬ 
leased, the bars put dowu. 

He was careful not to make a sound in all this, for he 
could not tell whether any unusual noise might not at¬ 


tract attention. 

At length tho door was open. 

He passed through, aud found himself standing in tho 
lobby. 

Ho shivered. 

A strango, shuddering sensation came over him—a sen¬ 
sation that he had never before experienced, but one that 
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Boomed to tell him plainly enough that ho was not 
alone. 

It was not likely, however, that ho would hold hack for 
such a fancy as this. 

One door, and one door only, intervened between him¬ 
self and freedom. 

That door he knew full well was fastened on the inner 
side, and ho did not doubt that with very little trouble 
lie should be enabled to remove them ono by one, as he 
had all the others. 

lie hurried forward, and shivered again, for the convic¬ 
tion oneo more crossed him that some one else was 
near. 

He tried to think the notion was absurd, and certainly 
the feeling vanished from his mind when he placed his 
hand upon one of the bolts of the outer door. 

Nervously and timidly he drew it back. 

Then the other followed. 

There was an iron bar, and that, too, he lifted down 
with ease and silence, for he was well acquainted with 
the manner in which it was lodged in the two staples at 
each side of the door-post. 

Only the lock remained. 

He passed his hand over it, and this time his heart 
sank, for he fancied—nay, felt quite sure—that this lock 
would be a most serious obstacle. 

It was strong and well made—how could he hope to 
force back the bolt ? 

But a shriek of pleasure almost escaped his lips—ho 
could scarcely avoid giving vent to his exultation, for, 
wonderful and extraordinary fact, the key was sticking in 
the lock! 

He seized it, grasped it tightly, and the revulsion of 
feeling that this sudden discovery caused made him un¬ 
able for a few seconds to exert his strength sufficiently to 
turn it round. 

At last the key began to move. 

Another second, and the door would be open, and he 
should be in the street. 

But just then a low and triumphant laugh reached his 
ears. 

At the same instant he felt himself seized by some one, 
and a voice that he knew too well said : 

“Aha, Mr. Noakes! Did you really think that we 
should let you go ? I have had some rare sport with you ! 
How do you find yourself now ?” 


CHAPTER DC'LXVI. 

mi:, noakes commences iiis joukxiiy to tybukn. 

Si iidenly the dark vestibule was illuminated. 

U here the light came from Mr. Noakes could hardly 
tell, Lis intellects were in so confused a condition. 

Certain it is, however, that many lights wore there, 
and all the turnkeys and warders of the prison clustered 
round him. 

_ The man who had spoken was the one who had soli¬ 
cited the duty of keeping watch at the door of his 
cell. 

All were standing laughing and enjoying to the utmost 
the. consternation and despair that were visible upon the 
p-i-’ouer's countenance. 

Th.: whole thing had been planned by the men as being 
a means by which they could revenge themselves upon 
their former master. 

Of course any act of open violence would have brought 
with it a severe punishment; but in this case nothing 
could be said, for all that they had done was their duty 
—they had intercepted the prisoner in his efforts to 
escape. 

According to a plan which these veiy nson had devised, 
flic door of the cell was left unfastened. 

They guessed which would be the route the Governor 
would take, and were careful that all the doors should be 
left so that he could open them without much trouble. 

They waited for him in darkness in the little mom 
adjoining the vestibule—that is to say, all but the man 
who owed Xoakes such a grudge, and he was standing in 
:he corridor at tho time when the prisoner first emerged 
truiu tile cell. 


He was careful not to make any movement to dis¬ 
close himself, and followed noiselessly in Noakes’s 
steps. 

His heart thrilled with joy and exultation when he 
thought what must bo the feelings of his foe. 

Hope was continually rising in his mind, and when, at 
the last moment, lie believed his.escape was accom¬ 
plished, the disappointment lie would experience upon 
being recaptured was almost enough to satisfy this niau’s 
craving for revenge. 

“No, Mr. Noakes,” he said, “ we don’t let you go quite 
so easy! I ask you agaiu, how do you feel now? Not 
very comfortable, I should think—not half so comfortable 
as you wero a few minutes ago ! What a fool you must 
have been to have allowed yourself to be taken in in such 
a manner—you might have known that there was somo 
trick in it!" 

But Mr. Noakes was too crushed and too humbled to 
make any reply. 

The full apprehension of all that had been done burst 
upon him at once. 

The shock was terrible. 

He groaned aloud in tho bitterness of his anguish, and 
looked beseechingly and imploringly into the countenances 
of the turnkeys. 

“ Let me go,” he said—“ oh, pray let me go! You see 
what a poor miserable wretch I am, and yet I wish to 
live! My death can do none of you any good! Lot me 
go—let mo escape !” 

“Don’t you wish you may get it ?” said the man who 
held him firm in his clutch. “ You don’t leave this 
pilace until to-morrow morning, and then we arc all so 
very considerate that it has been arranged you shall ride 
in a handsome vehicle instead of being troubled to walk. 
There, now, what do you think of that ?” 

The man’s manner, more than the words he uttered, 
angered Mr. Noakes, and with a sudden yell of fury, he 
shook off the feeling of despondency that weighed him 
down—he became, in fact, more like a maniac that aught 
eke, and struggled furiously to get free. 

But ho might as well have tried to make a breach 
through the walls of Newgate by dashing his body against 
them. 

The man’s grasp could not be shaken off. 

“ Come on,” he said—“ none of your nonsense! Back to 
the cell you go, and there stop until the morning; then 
you shall take your departure for good!” 

In spite of the frantic resistance that he made, Mr. 
Noakes was dragged along the corridors of the prison by 
the turnkeys—along those corridors that he a short timo 
back bad traversed so anxiously, and with the belief strong 
in liis mind that he was making his escape. 

With extreme violence he was llung into his coll and 
the door closed. 

He was then beside himself with rage and disappoint¬ 
ment. 

He gnashed his teeth, and tore his hair, and struck his 
head furiously against the stone walls in the bitterness of 
his mortification. 

And so, in tho most miserable manner that could possibly 
he conceited, the whole of that night passed away, and 
morning came. 

Breakfast was brought in by one of the turnkeys. 

WLat a mockery it seemed to offer him food at such a 
time as that! 

The prisoner turned aside in unutterable loathing. 

He could not eat—he could not do anything but bewail 
and bemoan liis lamentable fate. 

All that violence of manner that had characterised him 
during part of the preceding night entirely vanished, and 
left behind a dull, apathetic condition. 

He seemed only to bo half conscious of what was taking 
place arouud him. 

When the sheriffs paid their customary visit to tho coll, 
he stared at them as though he did not understand the 
meaning of the ceremony. 

But ho was observed to shudder from head to foot, and 
this was because ho had caught sight of tho hang¬ 
man. 

That dread functionary had accompanied the sheriffs 
to the cell, and stood with them outside the door. 

In his hand ho carried a quantity of rope. 

After the first shudder, Mr. Noakes kept his eyes 
constantly riveted upon him. 
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I It was as though there was a kind of fascination iu his 
1 every movement. 

, All the formalities that had to be prone through were 
I disagreeably familiar to the condemned man. 
i The prisoner was handed over to the sheriffs by the 
Governor of the prison, and then the whole party were 
conducted to the yard, where the ceremoLy of binding the 
prisoner was gone through. 

His arms were here securely pinioned behind his 
back. 

jt&csistance now was out of the question. 

But Hr. Noakes had not the heart to attempt to make 

it. 

The cart was waiting in the court-yard, with tho coffin 
lying in it into which his body would be put when it had 
hung the appointed time from the gallows. 

The sight of this object tried Mr. Noakes’s nerves 
perhaps more than anything else. 

He could not bear to look upon the dull, black, rudely- 
iuade coffin, with its white, ghastly-looking nails. 

Ho was assisted into the cart, and as there was no other 
seat, he was compelled to sit down upon the coffin. 

The Ordinary, with an open prayer-book iu his hand, 
placed himself by his side. 

The hangman mounted to tho front of the cart, and 
took hold of the reins. 

All was ready for the start. 

The large folding doors were flung open, and then a 
terrific roaring sound made Mr. Noakes glance hurriedly 
in the direction from whieh it came, 
j He was able to see out into the Old Hailey, and as far 
as ever his eye could reach nothing but human faces mot 
his view. 

I They were roaring and shouting simply because they 
! knew the much-hated prisoner was about to be brought 
j forth. 

I A close guard was kept round the vehicle, for such 
| was tho state of the public miud that the authorities 

I fancied that they would be inclined to take the law into 
I their own hands and inflict summary justice upon the 
prisoner. 

Slowly the procession moved forward. 

They passed through the gates, and the officers who 
rode in front wore compelled to force a way through the 
crowd with their cutlasses. 

And every step of the way the street was thronged 
with spectators, who, as soon as they caught sight of the 
prisoner, set up loud yells of derision. 

But by this time Mr. Noakes was completely over¬ 
come. 

In a dull, stupified, abject manner ho sat upon the 
collin, taking no notieo of the shoutings of the crowd, and 
paying no attention to tho droning, humming noise that 
was produced by the Ordinary reading the service for the 
burial of the dead. 


CHAPTER DCLXVII. 

MR. NOAKEi SUFEE'IS THE EXTREME PENALTY OE THE 
LAW AT TYBURN'. 

As the procession moved slowly on its way, its progress 
became more and more difficult. 

The nearer they got to Tyburn, the closer they found 
the people packed together, so that it was almost an 
impossibility for them to force a passage at all. 

Every now and then a complete stoppage would take 
place. 

At these times the groans and yells of tho populace 
would be something dreadful to listen to. 

Nor did they coniine themselves to vocal manifestations 
of their abhorrence. 

Various missiles were thrown from all parts of the 
throng, and some of them were exceedingly dangerous, 
so that not only Mr. Noakes, but the Ordinary and the 
hangman had some very narrow escapes of their 
lives. 

A large piece of brick came down with great force upon 
the Ordinary’s prayer-book, and knocked it from his 
hands. 

He stooped, as Noakes thought, to pick it up again. 

But instead of doing so he crouched down iu the cart 
as low as he could get, so as to bo out of tho reach of any 
other missile. 


Mr. Noakes’s apathy increased. j 

When the various fragments of all kinds of material j 
were being hurled about him he did not fliuch in tho 
least. 

Although the distance could not have exceeded threo 
miles at the most, yet it positively took the cart threo 
hours to perform the journey. 

By the time they arrived iu sight of the triple tree tho 
hour of noon was almost at hand. 

Noakes knew that the gallows was visible, not because 
he raised his head and saw it himself, but because of tho 
shouts and yells of the crowd. 

It was a glorious day. 

The suu was within a short distance of the meri¬ 
dian, and pouring down his rays with full foreo and 
power. | 

In the sky there was not a single cloud. 

To look upwards or anywhere above the mass of seeth¬ 
ing people round, the cart, all was beautiful and 
summer-like. 

At last the cart stopped. 

The shadow of the old timbers fell upon Mr. Noakes, 
and he know at once where ho was. 

The police, with their drawn cutlasses, formed a firm 
barrier all around, and managed to keep off the people 
tolerably well. 

No more stones were thrown now. 

Thero was scarcely any shouting. 

But all were pressing forward to one point, all 
being anxious to obtain to best view that they possibly 
could. 

They looked with straining eyes upon the figures in tho 
cart. 

They would have considered themselves cheated 
had they failed to notice one single movement that was 
made. 

Finding the storm of missiles was over, tho Ordinary 
ventured to rise up from his undignified position. . 

But he had by no means recovered his agitation. 

He picked up the prayer-boolc, and, all unconscious 
that he was holding it upside-down, commenced to 
mumble the prayers that by continual reading he had got 
off by rote. I 

Then the sheriffs gave the body of tho prisoner into the I 
charge of the hangman. 

lie stood up in the eart, with a piece of rope in his 
hand, and with some degree of skill threw it over one of 
the cross-beams above. 

Then, drawing down tho end, he tied a running kuot, 
and finally drew the rope tight. I 

He tested its strength by hanging upon it with both I 
hands for several moments, and while he did this, an- j 
other terrific yell burst from the crowd. 

It subsided, however, as soon as they saw the hangman 
and the Ordinary lead the wretched-looking culprit be¬ 
neath the beam. 

The white cap was next drawn down so as to cover his 
features. 

The rope was tied in a noose round his neck, and then 
the preparations were complete. 

A deep, hushed silence uow fell upon the whole multi¬ 
tude. | 

Had they been suddenly transformed into stone they 
could not have been more silent or more immovable. 

It was strange to see so many thousand eyes all di¬ 
rected to one point, and one alone, bending upon it a 
fixed, unwinking gaze. 

Cl umsily and heavily the hangman descended from tho ; 
eart. : 

The Ordinary got down too. 

Flourishing his whip, the hangman walked up to tho 
horse’s head, and took hold of tho bridle. 

He gave him several sharp cuts that caused tho animal 
to move forward rapidly. 

Mr. Noakes could feel tho bottom of the eart slipping 
from beneath his feet—tho only thing that intervened 
between himself and death. 

At that last awful moment, the desire to prolong bis 
life came over him moro strongly and more forcibly 
than it had ever dono before. 

But he was perfectly helpless. 

The rope was round his neck. 

His arms were so tightly pinioned with cord that the j 
pain was almost unendurable. j 

! 
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lie struggled frantically, and made many vain and des¬ 
perate attempts to seize hold of the bottom of the cart 
with his feet, and prevent the rough planking from being 
drawn underneath him. 

But all in vain. 

The people observed his struggles.. 

They knew what he was trying to do, and they 

cheered. 

Mr. Noakes, although so near to death, heard that 
cheer, and wondered what it meant. 

The wild hope dartid into his mind that it must bo the 
token of a reprieve having arrived, and therefore his 
struggles to maintain his footing became a thousand 
times more violent than before. 

Then suddenly his feet oneountered vacancy. 

lie dropped down. 

lie stopped with a sudden jerk, and that jerk was 
echoed by a strange sound from the mob—a sound pro¬ 
duced by somo thousauds of breaths being drawn in at 
the same instant. 

That was the end—all was over. 

For several minutes longer did the wretched prisoner’s 
useless struggles continue. 

The mode of execution was very different then to what 
it is at tire present time. 

Mr. Noakes had to die by the slow process ol strangu¬ 
lation. 

Intently the crowd watched him. 

Hut by degrees his convulsive movements subsided. 

lie would be calm for a second, then there would be the 
spasmodic movement of a limb, until finally all was 
still. 

The body hung there, suspended by the rope, an inert 
mass, and possessing no movement except a slight rota¬ 
tory one that was "probably communicated to it by the 
wind. 

To and fro it swung, like accursed fruit on a hideous 
tree. 

Long did the people continue to gaze upon all that there 
was left of Mr. Noakes. 

Some after a time moved away and turned their steps 
homeward. 

But the majority waited to see the body cut down. 

This fpreinoiiy did not take place for an hour, and dur¬ 
ing that hour the scene that took place round the gallows 
bailies all description. 

l’uuetually to the moment the hangman again appeared 
upon the cart. 

Ho was now inclined to take matters perfectly easy. 

He had a short pipe in his mouth that he was smoking 
energetically. 

He backed his horse so that the cart was once more 
under the body. 

He climbed up with an open knife in his hand, and by 
several strokes cut through the rope. 

He was quite inclined to save himself all the trouble he 
could, was that hangman, and so he had taken the pre¬ 
caution to place the coffin in the cart in such a position 
that as soon as the rope was severed the dead body would 
fall into it. 

It did so, and although it did not fall quite into its pro¬ 
per position, that was after all, to his thinking, quite an 
indifferent matter. 

It was not likely that they could expect him to be very 
particular with such a dead body, so he stuffed in the 
limbs as well as he could, placed the liil upon the top, and 
drove leisurely back to London with his hideous load. 

And so that was the end of Mr. Noakes. 

He was buried—not in the prison, as malefactors usually 
are at the present day, but east into a roughly-dug hole 
in ouo of tho London churchyards. 


CHAPTER DCLXVIII. 

JONATHAN' WILD KKL1EVES THAT HE SEES AN APPARITION. 
We return now to Jonathan Wild, whose position was 
scarcely less critical and miserable than that of liis com¬ 
panion, Mr. Noakes. 

The man who came to the door of tho farm-house in 
answer to his appeals for food looked at the applicant 
with a distrustful eye. 

There was everything in his appearance that was re¬ 
pulsive, and he made up his mind that no such man should 
stand beneath his roof. 


But he could relieve his present necessities. 

He did not wish any man, no matter how bad, to die 
upon his threshold, so some food and drink were placed 
before Jonathan. 

He ate ravenously, and when lie had concluded his 
meal ho rose up with the intention of continuing his 
journey. 

But so far from feeling thankful to tho people at tho 
farm-house for what they had given him, lie only shook his 
list in impotent rage, and breathed out horrible curses 
upon them for not having treated him in a better 
manner. 

“ I should like to slay them all!” ho growled between 
his teeth. “ If I could see them weltering in their blood 
I should bo more content!” 

He walked hastily over the dark fields ; ho knew that 
it would bo unwise for him to remain long in one place, 
for he doubted not that the police would make close search 
after him. 

He felt wonderfully refreshed and strengthened by the 
meal he had partaken of, and determined if possible to 
push on with all speed duriug the night, and then secrete 
himself while daylight lasted. 

Why it was he could not tell, but certain it is some in¬ 
ward impulse urged him to turn his face in the direction 
of Loudon. 

Accordingly ho did so, though at tho rate ho was 
travelling it would take him a long time to reach the 
metropolis. 

Whether he had any deeply-laid scheme in his mind wo 
shall shortly see. 

It is more than probable, however, that ho had somo 
object in view, and that ho did not take this course with¬ 
out some good reason. 

The clouds that had covered the sky gradually rolled 
away, and the moon shono down with great brightness 
and power—too much brightness to please Wild. 

lie wished to liavo the deepest darkness as his com¬ 
panion. 

In order to guard against being seen, he took care to 
keep himself concealed behind the shadow of tho hedge¬ 
rows. 

And in this manner he proceeded for a long time, for 
the most part skirting the highway as he went. 

All around him was very still and very silent. 

He was in a lonely part of the country. 

There were few travellers to be seen, even in the day¬ 
time, and very rarely one at night, so Jonathan need not 
have been so much alarmed as he was about being seen— 
though it is scarcely possible for anyone in his position to 
be too careful and cautious in bis movements. 

He walked on until his strength would carry him no 
further without a rest, and so he flung himself down at 
full length upon the grass. 

There he lay meditating for a long time, turning over 
in his mind all manner of schemes. 

“I will live!” ho muttered, at last—“I will live with 
one object and one object only—and that object shall bo 
revenge! After I have glutted that, I care not what 
becomes of me! Revenge I must and will have; and 
until I have fully satisfied this passion I cannot, must not 
die! But when all is done, if they seize me in the very 
hour of triumph, I shall not care! Yes—I will live for 
revenge only!” 

The mere thought that ho might be able to wreak 
some personal injury upon those he looked upon as his 
enemies had a wonderful effect upon Jonathan’s bodily 
powers. 

He rose up to his feet, and stood as though undecided 
as to the direction in which he should turn his steps 

“ I must not forget,” he said, “ money will be requisite 
to me. I must have money to carry out ray plan. When 
I have got that, I shall be able to overcome many diffi¬ 
culties that would be insuperable without it—besides, at 
tho present moment I have not a fraction, and I must not 
expect to live upon charity.” 

He paused again, and then he spoke with resolu¬ 
tion. 

“ I will make my way direct to tho spot where the 
miser’s gold was buried. ,1 will unearth as much of it as 
I think my wants will require. Yes, that will bo tho 
easiest, the quickest, the best, and the safest plan for ob¬ 
taining wliat I need. Now that my mind is made up, all 
will be ea^y enough.” 
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It required some amount of skill to be able to decide 
which way to go in order to reach the spot where the 
gold had hecn buried. 

After a time, however, Jonathan felt confident that he 
knew his way, and struck boldly across the fields in a 
nurth-westerly direction. 

He did not pause again until he reached a very high 
and thickly-planted hedge. 

_ To have surmounted it would have been totally impos¬ 
sible, and before taking any further proceedings, he 
climbed up the bank on which it was planted, and endea¬ 
voured to ascertain what was beyond. 

To his surprise he found it to be a broad high-road, and 
this discovery set him thinking. 

He was at a loss to know what road it could pos¬ 
sibly be. 

While meditating upon this point, he suddenly heard 
the sound of a horse’s feet in the distance. 

“ Some one approaches,” he said—“ I will wait till they 
go by. Whoever it is, it matters not to me in the least— 
not in the least!” 

Jonathan was much exhausted, and so, instead of wait¬ 
ing at the hedge to watch for the approaching travellers, 
lie once more flung himself down on the grass to rest. 

So great was his weariness that he must havo fallen off 
into a kind of slumber, for he no longer heard the sound 
of the horses’ feet, and ho forgot all about the travellers 
that he heard coming. 

Suddenly, however, he started up. 

lie listened, and he fancied he could detect a murmur¬ 
ing of voices. 

The sound appeared to grow louder and louder—not 
that it did so in reality, but the effect was produced by 
Jonathan Wild recovering better possession of his 
senses. 

The voices came from the road, and so, stealthily as a 
snake, he climbed up the bank again, and peeped betweon 
the stems of the hedgerow. 

The high-road before him was plainly visible. 

The moon shone so brightly that it rivalled the day¬ 
light. 

Jonathan’s face assumed a strange, hideous, convulsed 
appearance. 

His eyes almost started from their sockets—so astonished 
was he at what he beheld that he could not move hand or 
foot. 

Seated on the back of a magnificent horse, and at no 
great distance from him, was a face and form he knew full 
well. 

Ho could not doubt it—it was impossible to be mis¬ 
taken. 

It was one of his foes—a foe that he fully and entirely 
belioved had been long ago disposed of—a foe whose re¬ 
mains had almost resolved themselves into the elements 
of which they had been composed. 

The person he saw sitting on the back of the horse, and 
revealed by the light of the moon shining with full force 
upon him, was no other than Jack Sheppard. 

It was impossible to mistake the peculiar features— 
Jonathan knew him too well. 

In that silvery light Jack had a strange, ghastly-look¬ 
ing aspect. 

To Jonathan Wild the impression was firm in his mind 
that what he beheld was nothing more than a spectre. 

What could Jack Sheppard’s presence moan ? 

More and more did ho strain his eyes, being impelled 
to do so by a horrible fascination. 

And then ho felt quite sure that he could see round the 
spectre’s neck a dark-bine, livid mark, such as would be 
left by the pressure of the hangman’s rope. 

Tho spectre, too, was evidently gazing full upon the 
spot where Jonathan Wild was concealed. 

How gladly would ho have fled from that spot there 
and then! 

r.ut the power of motion was denied to him. 

Then he saw the figure slowly raise its arm and point 
at the hedge. 

More he did not see, for at that moment his senses for¬ 
sook him utterly. 

The grasp which ho had taken of the long tufts of 
grass at the top of the embankment relaxed, and he 
slipped gently down into the field, where he lay as im¬ 
movable as though dead. 


CHAPTER DCLXIX. 

JONATHAN WILD RECOVERS FROM HIS SWOON. AND 
RESOLVES TO TAKE POSSESSION OF A HORSE. 

How long Jonathan remained lying there upon the grass 
he had no idea. 

It was only by very slow degrees that he recovered liis 
consciousness, and when at length he was sensible enough 
to sit upright and look abou* him, he saw that the moon, 
which when he saw it last was high in tho heavens, was 
now.almost on the point of setting behind a distant hill. 

. His insensibility mubt, then, have endured for a con¬ 
siderable period. 

As recollection slowly came back to him, Jonathan 
shuddered and trembled from head to foot. 

Cold drops of perspiration, wrung from him by intense 
fear, started out upon his forehead. 

Ho moved his lips uneasily, and tried to gaiu his 
feet. 

. “ It was a spectre !” he said—“ yes, surely a spectre—a 
visitant from another world! And yet, how like—how 
like! I could have sworn Jack Sheppard, alive and 
in the flesh, stood before mo; but it cannot bo—it is im¬ 
possible—he is dead! Did I not sec him myself sus¬ 
pended from Tyburn Tree ? Did he not hang the allotted 
time ? and was he not then cut down ? Yes, yes—I know 
all about that—ho is dead!” 

More alarmed than ever, Jonathan continued his efforts 
to assume a standing posture. 

At length he succeeded. 

“What can it mean?” he said., “ Why am I troubled 
with this express visitation from the grave ? What can 
the spirit of Jack Sheppard portend to me? No good, 
surely, for in life he was ever my bane and my curse!” 

Just then the impulse irresistibly came over him to 
climb up the little embankment once more, and again take 
a peep through the hedge. 

Ho did so, although his trembling limbs almost failed 
him. 

He peered into the roadway. 

No longer was it brilliantly illuminated, as it had been 
on the previous occasion. 

Yet, although dim and obscure, he could see about him 
tolerably well. 

Of the spectre—for such he considered it—not a traeo 
was to be seen. 

It had vanished wholly—entirely vanished—vanished 
as completely as though it had never been there. 

Then Jonathan began to ask himself whether he had 
not allowed his fancy to mislead him—whether he had 
not been deluded by a freak of the imagination. 

But he could not take upon himself to say that this was 
actually the ease. 

He was tormented by horrible doubts and fears. 

“Does it show that my end is near ?” he exclaimed— 
“ is it some foretoken of my fate — some warning to 
show me that ere long I shall share his fate ? I cannot 
think that—I will not think that! I will go on as before 
—bravely and defiantly!” 

These words will show that there was still left in the 
breast of Jonathan Wild some portion of his former fears 
and turbulent spirit. 

But in spite of his bravado, and the manner in which he 
attempted to carry off this affair, it nevertheless gave 
him a severe shock, and it was long before he could re¬ 
cover from the effects of it. 

But, as the reader knows full well, ho was terrifying 
himself quite unnecessarily. 

It was no spectre that he had seen, although his own 
guilty fears made him imagine that it was. 

It was Jack Sheppard himself that ho had seen—Jack 
Sheppard in company with Blueskin, who, happening to 
bo some little distance in tho rear, was not perceived. 

In the prosecution of their enterprise against their joint 
enemy, they bad managed to reach so far. 

Little by little—step by step—they had followed him up, 
becoming acquainted one after the other with all the deedi 
of crime and violence which marked almost every step of 
his career. 

Of the capture of Wild and Noakes by tho police officers 
they knew nothing. 

The last information they received was that the two 
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villains wi'rc proceeding in the direction of the sea- 
coast. 

And this was the destination Blucskiu and Jack Shep¬ 
pard had in view. 

The, pausing of Jack at that, identical spot was purely a 
matter of accident. 

His horse was much fleeter than that bestrode by Blue- 
skin, aud he had pulled up in order to wait for his friend 
to place himself by his side. 

Could but some invisible being havo whispered in his 
car the astounding iiitelfigcuoe that his arch enemy was 
within a few feet of him at that very moment—that, in 
fact, he was lying helpless and insensible upon the grass 
on the other side of the hedge—how welcomely that intel¬ 
ligence would have been received ! 

But it was not to be. 

There was no invisible power to furnish this informa¬ 
tion, and by his own facilities there was no possibility T 
of Jack Sheppard discovering it. 

Accordingly, when his companion placed himself by his 
side, they resumed th°ir jonruey at a steady pace, leaving 
the object of their pursuit behind them. 

Aud there, as we have seen, Jonathan Wild remained 
until of his own self he recovered his senses. 

All around continued as profoundly silent as before, and 
therefore he summoned up his courage to quit his hiding- 
place and emerge into the high-road. 

His resolution remained unchanged, and, having satis¬ 
fied himself as to his position, he continued his course in 
the direction that he believed would bring him to the spot 
where the miser’s money had been concealed. 

With this amount of wealth in his possession, he would 
no doubt be able to accomplish much. 

Whether ho would succeed in obtaining it or not re¬ 
mains to be seen. 

But before lie could cross the high-road another sound 
broke upon his ears—a sound similar to that which he 
Lad heard some time before. 

A traveller was approaching along tho high-road, and 
approaching at a rapid rate. 

With an e ffort, Wild shook off all his superstitious feirs. 

lie was excessively tired and weary. 

The distance he had to go was great, and he imme¬ 
diately bethought himself of wlistt a difference it would 
make to him in every respect if he could hut obtain pos¬ 
session of a horse. 

The man who was coming, whoever he might be, cer¬ 
tainly possessed one, and Jonathan Wild was not the man 
to make any scruple about possessing himself of it. 

Unfortunately he possessed no weapon. 

The police officers had been careful to deprive him of 
both arms and ammunition. 

But in a matter of this kind Jonathan Wild was not 
likely to remain long at fault. 

Close to his feet was a large round stone. 

Ho seized it with a cry of delight, for he believed that 
he should be able to throw it with sufficient accuracy of 
aim to disable the traveller, and compel him to come to a 
standstill. 

Concealed in the shadow of tho hedge, he stood quite 
still awaiting him. 

i The stone, was poised in his hand ready to he thrown at 
a moment’s notice. 

Unsuspectingly tho traveller came on. 

His horse was going at an easy pace, and this fact made 
it all the more probahlo that Jonathan Wild would stte- 
cet d in his intention. 

Another moment and the dark figure of a mau seated 
upon a steed came in sight. 

Jonathan was ready. 

With a howl that was enough to terrify anyone, no 
matter how stout their nerves might he, he thing the 
stone with the full force of his arm. 

There was a dull thud, followed by a loud cry of pain. 

The stone hail done its work successfully. 

The traveller fell sideways off his horse on to tho high¬ 
road. 

CHATTER DCLXX. 

JONATHAN WILD MEETS l T N EXTECTEDLY WITH AN OLD 
ACQUAINTANCE. 

Jonathan Wild had fully prepared himself for all he had 
1 to do. 


'f 
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No sooner had he cast the stone than, anticipating that 
the aim would be successful, he darted forward with great : 
suddenness, in order to prevent the horse from galloping j 
away. ' f 

lie. was successful, for ho seized him by the bridle and i 
hung on tightly. i 

The terrified steed plunged and kicked in a furious 
manner, but all to no purpose. , 

Jonathan had him secure. j 

The traveller groaned faintly. i 

One foot was entangled in the stirrup, so that had tho 
horse galloped away, his fate would havo been a fearful / 
one. 

Having succeeded to some extent in quieting the horse, ; 
Jonathan slipped the rein over his arm, and then removed j 
tho traveller's foot from the stirrup. j 

Suclt a favourable opportunity of possessing himself of . 
a little booty, perhaps, in the shape of tire-arms and am- * 
munition, could uot. ho resisted. 1 

So, in spite of tho feeble opposition mado by the tra¬ 
veller, Jonathan quickly rill il his pockets. 1 

By the time he had succeeded in this operation, the . 
traveller swooned. j 

The stouo had struck him upon the head, and it was 
something to be wondered at that immediate death was j 
uot produced. 

“I had better dispose of him,” Wild muttered; “it’s j 
no good leaving him here on the highway to bo disco¬ 
vered by the next traveller; I’ll put him out of ! 
sight.” ( 

About doing this there was no groat difficulty. ( 

There was one plan that Jonathan had adopted more | 
than once, and he always found it answered his purpose j 
most admirably. . I 

This was to roll the body over into one of the ditches 
by the roadside, aud there allow it to remain. 

Generally these ditches were overgrown with long, 
rank grass, so that it was impossible to see whether they 
contained water or not. 

In such a place as this a body might remain for a great 
length of time undiscovered. 

In a brutal and ferocious manner he kicked and rolled 
the traveller over the road, until finally, with a loud 
splash, he fell into the water. 

“Lie tin re and rot!” said Wild—“lie there and 
rot!” 

By this adventure Jonathan had gained not only a 
steed of average quality, but also a couple of pistols and 
a small supply of ammunition. 

The next thing he did was to mount the horse; and as 
lie seated himself in the saddle, Jonathan felt such an 
amount of triumph and exnl'at.ion, that he could scarcely 
resist breathing aloud a defiance to liis foes, .although 
tln re were none of them near to hear him. 

But his thoughts suddenly took afresh turn, for, to his 
surprise, ho heard the sound of another traveller ap¬ 
proaching. 

He list.-ned for a moment or so in indecision. 

The success he had hitherto met with mado him 
bold. 

As he had succeeded with this first traveller, why not 
lay wait for tho second, and treat him in a similar 
fashion. 

Circumstances might, arise to make it difficult or impos¬ 
sible to reach the spot where the gold was buried, aud 
lliere was just the chance as well that the secret hoard i 
had been discovered, or that Mr. Noakes had confessed it I 
to some of his foes. 

Purely it would he better to make sure of money now, 
and as he made this reflection Jonathan backed his horse \ 
into the shadow of the hedge, and resolved to wait for / 
the traveller to make his appearance. 

On he came at a rather rapid rate. 

Just when ho was about a couple if hundred yards 
from where Jonathan was in ambush, this traveller 
touched tho horse with the spurs, and increased the rate 
considerably. 

He shot past Jonathan Wild almost before he was aware 
of it, and certainly before he could carry out his intention 
of stopping him. 

Something else astonished Jonathan too, and this was 
the transient glimpse he caught of the traveller's counte- f 
nance. ' 

He uttered a loud cry—an angry shout. 
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^JONATHAN WILD in PURSUIT OF Ills SON GEORGE.'“J 


It echoed far and wide over the silent lields, and 
caused tho horseman to look back in great surprise. 

The horse on which he was riding, terrified by the 
sound, broke into a mad gallop. 

“By all that’s damnable,” Jonathan cried, “that’s 
George! How fortunate! I will have the villain’s life ! 
But how comes it that ho is here ? I should have thought 
that he would not have ventured back to England with 
his money!” 

He struck his horse violently in the flanks with his 
heels while he spoke, and immediately set off in pursuit 
of the horseman who had passed by. 

It was indeed no other than his son George. 

The meaning of his presence there was simple enough. 

In carrying out his plans, Steggs had laid information 
against Wild junior for the share he had in persecuting 
Edgworth Bess, and every effort was made to capture 
him. 

Ho. 143. —Blues kin. 


George was not long in discovering that tho police 
officers were at his back. 

. Bor what precise purpose he could not tell; it was suffi¬ 
cient for him to know that they were endeavouring to 
capture him. 

He deemed it expedient to leave London without delay; 
and so, mounting his horse and separating himself from 
Nicholson, who would bo of no further service to him, ho 
made his way into the heart of the country. 

There was in his mind a dim kind of idea of doing 
some terrible and startling deed, and then gaining some 
quiet seaport and taking leave of England. 

Upon thus unexpectedly catching sight of tho being 
who had caused him so much loss and inconvenience dur¬ 
ing tho whole course of his life, well might Jonathan 
Wild become suddenly a prey to all those violent and 
angry passions that were so easily roused up in his 
breast. 
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Entirely carried away by these feelings, ho urged his 
horse forward at the very top of its speed. 

itit it was long indeed before ho was successful in 
gaining in the least upon the object of his pursuit. 

George Wild had heard the shout, and naturally guessed 
that it came from the throat of some police officer who 
had recognised him. 

Therefore, when his horse broke out into that furious 
gallop he made uo effort to restrain him, but, on the con¬ 
trary, touched him occasionally with the spurs, lest he 
should tlag. 

It was likely to he a long race, for Georgo had got a 
good start. 

fit Jonathan’s whole mind was bent upon overtaking 
his ungrateful sou. 

Was it not most important that he should do so ? Would 
there not be an opportunity of recovering at least some 
portion of the large fortune he had accumulated by many 
years of successful villany, and which had been wrested 
from him at the last moment ? 

In fact, it was not so much his son George that Jonathan 
saw before him as it was the glorious sum of twenty-five 
thousand pounds. 

In his present mood he felt that he would gladly expend 
every fraction of that largo sum if by doing so he could 
purchase the revenge he so longed for. 

The most awful curses came from his lips when ho 
found himself unable to make such rapid progress as he 
would have wished. 

The manner in which he treated his willing steed was 
barbarous to a degree. 

Away—away they went, keeping all tho time in the 
high-road, and going away from London instead of to¬ 
wards it as Jonathan had a little while before proposed. 

Soon, however, he was encouraged to redouble his 
exertions, for he found that slowly and surely ho was 
gaining upon tho fugitive. 

Georgo Wild observed this too, and at the same time 
made tho discovery that he was pursued by one man 
only. 

“ May I be d—d,” was his inward thought, “if T gallop 
away any longer from a single man ! If I don’t give him 
his reward, d—n mo !" 

Georgo uttered these words half aloud and half to him¬ 
self. 

But they were spoken in a tone of great resolution, and 
no sooner had he como to this conclusion than he checked 
his horse abruptly, and wheeled round so as to face his 
foe. 

On came Jonathan like a whirlwind. 

lie was not surprised that George should adopt this 
course ; ho wondered why he had not paused earlier. 


CHAPTER DOLXXI. 

WITT) JUNIOR ASTONISHES TIIE GUV’NOR BY HIS COOLNESS. 

Very calmly and quietly did Wild junior wait for his 
father to approach, though it must bo stated that at that 
time he had not the least notion that he was pursued by 
anyone else save a police officer. 

jle held his hand as it seemed in a negligent manner 
by bis side. 

But it was a treacherous act. 

In that hand lie grasped a pistol on which he knew he 
could rely. 

lie waited until his foe should come near enough. 

And now it happened that what little light still came 
from the moon fell upon George’s countenance, and con¬ 
sequently upon Jonathan’s hack. 

His features were, therefore, by uo means plainly dis¬ 
tinguished, and lie had altered so greatly in consequence 
of the rough life he had led for so long, that it would be 
difficult indeed to recognise him at a first glance. 

Suddenly George Wild raised his arm and fired. 

There was a loud report, and Jonathan’s hat flew oSf 
his head, and was carried over the hedgerow into a 
meadow. 

Undeterred by this reception, he galloped on, nor did he 
pause until he was side by side with his son. 

Then leaning forward in tho saddle, ho seized him 
tightly by the throat and shook him backwards and for¬ 
wards. 


So tightly did lie press his fingers upon his son’s wind¬ 
pipe that it deprived him not oidy of speech but of 
motion. 

“ Villain! wretch!” shrieked Wild, mad with fury. “ I 
have caught you at last! Now there shall be a reckoning 
ami a settlement in full between us! Curse you, I have 
half a mind to strangle you now, and would do so only I 
require some information from you! Promise to give it, 
or this moment shall be your last!” 

George Wild could not speak, but lie nodded his head 
violently to imply his consent. 

Jonathan relaxed his hold, but took the precaution to 
seize the reins of his son’s horse. 

Georgo Wild gasped fearfully for breath, and tried in 
vain to speak. 

Several moments elapsed before an articulate sound 
came from his lips. 

The first words that he ejaculated were: 

“ Well, I’ll be d—d!” 

That was all he said, and having so spoken, he sat upon 
the back of his horse looking at Jonathan with a comical 
expression of surprise. 

“ I wish you had been d—d a thousand times before I 
had seen you!" roared Wild. “But I have you now, and 
you shall not escape!’’ 

“ I don’t mean now, guv’nor. I’m glad I’ve found you, 
for I intend to stick to you like a blessed brick!” 

The impudence of this assertion, given under such cir¬ 
cumstances, was so great that Jonathan Wild was for a 
moment struck dumb with astonishment. 

“No, guv’nor,” continued Wild junior—“I’m glad 
we’ve met; it will bo a good thing for you and a good 
thing for me, for we’ve always managed to work well 
together yet.” 

“Yes, curse you ! Yon come to me at the time of my 
success, and having learned where my wealth was, had 
secretly obtained it, and then departed until all was 
spent.” 

“ That’s about it, guv’nor. We’re the right sort to bo 
partners, and no mistake—you get the money, and I 
spend it. That brings tilings to a level.” 

“ 1 will not listen to your foolery now,” said Jonathan, 
wrotlily. “ Wo have met, and I will take caro that you 
don’t again quit my side-” 

“Glad to hear it, guv’nor, because that shows that in 
this matter wo are both of one mind!” 

“ I say," screamed Wild, at tho top of his voice, “ that 
you shall not leave me until you have told mo what you 
have done with the twenty-five thousand pounds that 
you drew out of the bank!’’ 

Oli, d—n it!” 

“ What do yon mean by that ?” 

“ Why, I made a fool of myself.” 

“ IIow ?" said Wild. “ Explain yourself. It is neces¬ 
sary now that I should have the use of that money.” 

“ Is it, though ?” said George, with perfect calmness. 

“ Then I tell you what it is, guv’nor, you won’t get tho 
use of any of it—not so much as a d—d sixpence!” 

“You—you don’t mean to say,” gasped ‘Wild, “that 
you have spent it all ?” 

“ Oh, no—I only wish I had!” 

Jonathan breathed again. 

“ You have not spent it, you say ?” 

“No, I have not.” 

“ Gan you toll me where it is ?” 

“I can.” 

“ Then—then yon have been alarming mo without a 
cause !” said Jonathan, anxiously, for he knew how much 
depended upon obtaining this amount of money. 

“ Well, you do seem to be rather excited, guv’nor ; but 
I can't think what it’s all about. Surely a matter of 
twenty-five thousand pounds is hut a trifle to you !” 

“A trifle ?” screamed Wild, his voice rendered almost 
inarticulate with passion. “ It’s life—it is all the world— 
it is everything to me! George—George, tell me whero 
that money is, or a considerable portion of it, and I will 
overlook the past—we will be friends from hence¬ 
forth !” 

“ IIow affecting!’’ said George. “ Upon my word, 
guv’nor, you’re quito pathetic; I should nut have thought 
you could have done it so well!’’ 

“But you will toll me whero the money is, George ?” 

“ Oh yes—I will—I will—I have said so 1” 

“ Then where is it ?” 
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“ Why, in a cl—cl lubberly steward’s pocket, who found 
out I’d got the money with mo, and quietly put ino over¬ 
board one night as I was making my escape to the 
continent.” 

“ What—what ?” yelled Wild, for ho could no*-- believo 
that he had heard aright. , v 

“ Why, the short and the long of it is, guv’nor, £ meant 
being very comfortable with that twenty-five thousand 
pounds, but tho steward of the ship fouud out I’d got it, so 
he drugged my drink ono night, took possession of my 
money, and then threw mo overboard.” 

“ Villain—monster—wretch—it’s a lie! I’m sure it’s a 
lie! I will not believe it! Tell me the truth at once, or 
you die upen the spot!” 

“Just as you like, guv’nor, but I have top you the 
truth this time, and that’s a fact. I wish it was false. If 
I had spent tho money, I should not have cared a rap; 

but to be plundered of it all in a lump-Well, well—I 

won’t say what it is, guv’nor!” 

“ I can't believe it," said Wild—“ I can’t believe it. It 
is some invention of yours to enable you to retain posses¬ 
sion of my wealth.” 

“ Oh, well!—have it your own way, guv’nor, if you 
like; but I can only say that’s tho fact, and if you will 
listen to mo for fivo minutes, I will tell you all about it, 
and then perhaps you can judge better.” 

Jonathan made no reply, and so Wild junior gavo a 
very clear and circumstantial account of how ho obtained. 
the money and how he lost it agaiu. 

There is no necessity to repeat his narrative, for all the 
circumstances must be fresh in the recollection of tho 
reader. 

Jonathan bent his head. 

It was no longer possible to doubt. 

Ho knew his son well, and felt confident that he was 
speaking the truth. 

Bat the disappointment that the loss of this money 
caused him was almost more than he could bear. 

“George,” he said, “but for your ingratitude and vil- 
lany, I should now be able to achieve a perfect triumph 
over my enemies. As it is, through you I aui left en¬ 
tirely defenceless and unprotected.” 

“ Well, it cannot be helped, guv’nor— I am very 
Sony.” 

“Sorry? You have been tho curse of my entire life! 
If I could have read the future, I would have put an end 
to your existence long ago. What could be more base 
and villanous than your conduct with respect to that 
money ? If you had not lost it in the manner you have 
described, you would havo gono abroad and spent it in 
reckless, riotous dissipation, never giving one thought to 
me.” 

“Now, now, guv’nor, don’t pitch it quite so strong! 
You hurt my feelings—upon my word yon do! Just 
look at the circumstances, and tell mo whether you 
thought I could act any differently.” 

“Act any differently?” said Jonathan, stupified with 
amazement. 

“ Yes; I am sure it was doing you a kiudness—a great 
kindness. I thought so all tho time.” 

“ This is monstrous!” 

“ No. But it got wind somehow that tho money was 
yours, and I heard of it, so I thought to myself, ‘ I will 
be beforehand with the rest—I will go and draw it out 
and be off,’ so I did it.” 

“And what of me?” said Wild—“did you give one 
though! to me ?” 

“ Well, the fact is, guv’nor, I hardly thought you worth 
one! You see, you were safo in Newgate. You had 
been tried and found guilty—the day of your execution 
was fixed. I could sec no probability of your escaping 
your doom, so I judged it best to consult my own safety 
by beating a retreat while I was able to do so.” 


CHAPTER DCLXXII. 

JONATHAN WILD AND HIS SON BEGIN TO COME To AN 
UNDERSTANDING. 

Jonathan Wild was absolutely staggered by liis son’s 
audacity. 

And well he might be, for surely it had never had a 
parallel. 


But a feeling of the greatest despondency and grief had 
como over him. 

lie sat on his steed, gazing abstractedly upon his horse’s 
mane without venturing to say another word. 

“Now you have hoard the full particulars,” continued 
George. “I have made a clean breast of it., so what do 
you say to going into partnership one© more?” 

“ Peace! Let us have uo more of this fully!” answered 
Jonathan. “ I am now in a position of tho utmost danger, 
but wealth would havo lifted mo out of it. But some¬ 
thing stays ray hand, or else why do 1 not raise my pistol 
and put au eud to your existence ? for you havo bceu 
nothing else but a curse to me all your life!” 

“Now, don’t bo harsh, guv’nor! Think how I havo 
fallen in with all your plans, and how 1 have assisted you! 
It’s not my fault that they have failed.” 

“ But I say it is.” 

“Then you are unreasonable. I can assure you I was 
quite rejoiced when 1 heard that you had cheated tho 
hangman. It was a narrow squeak though, guv’nor, 
wasn't it ?” 

Jonathan shuddered. 

He could not treat tho subject as his son did. 

“However, I thought wo should meet soouor or later 
aud instead of wasting my time by galloping after 
you, what do you think I did ?" 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ Can you guess ?” 

“No.” 

“ Keep your courage up, guv’nor—you’re not dead yet! 
Why, I did my best to servo you, although, perhaps, you 
won’t bolievc it.” 

“ I doubt it.” 

“Well, thou, I tried hard to capture Edgworth Bess. 

I knew that it was not too lato to cany out that clever 
scheme of yours. But. curses on her, sho slipped through 
iny fingers, nor could I again obtain possession of 
her!” 

“And whore is she now?” asked Jonathan, eagerly, 
for this golden dream in which be had indulged so long 
suddenly presented itself before him. 

“Her claims have been admitted and recognised,” was 
the reply. “ She has now assumed her title, aud is in 
full and uncontrolled possession of her estates and 
wealth.” 

“ Is it so ?” 

“It is indeed; and what think you? That villain 
Steggs—you remember him?—ho has brought all this 
about, and ho made London too hot to hold mo. That’s 
how I came to be here. But I shall meet him yet, and 
then-” 

George Wild did not finish his sentence, but tho fero¬ 
cious manner in which ho spoke, and the abrupt manner 
in which ho paused aud clutched the butt-end of a pistol 
convulsively, declared his intention more plainly than any 
open threat could havo done. 

“And she has recovered possession of all, then ?” mur¬ 
mured Wild. 

“ Yes; as I told you, sho is now mistress of all.” 

J onathan was silent. 

But though his tongue was still his thoughts were 
busy. 

Ho was turning the matter over in his mind, and won¬ 
dering whether ho could not obtain, after all, some con¬ 
siderable advantage. 

“ I know what you are thinking of, guv’nor,” said Wild 
junior, interrupting liis meditations. “Now, take my 
word for it, tho best thing we can do is to form an alliance 
with each other. We shall then both bo working to ono 
end to our mutual benefit; otherwise, wo shall only bo 
acting in antagonism to each other, and then you can 
guess the result.” 

“What do you moan, George?” 

“ Oh, you know what I mean plain enough! Wo havo 
failed so far, but that's no reason why the scheme should 
bo given up just yet.” 

Wild started, for these were his own thoughts. 

Ho had come to the selfsame conclusion. 

“I have trusted you too much already,” was the reply. 

“ Henceforth we must he strangers to each other.” 

“No, no—guv’nor! I'll be d—d if wo must! Recollect j 
there are two words to that bargain. I tell you, for the I 
future I mean to stick on to you liko a loech. j3o don’t ji 
try to shake me off, for you will not succeed,” 1 
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“But I cannot trust you. 1 will not have you with me 
—at the last moment, 1 feel sure you will betray me.” 

“No, no, guvnor—nothing of the sort—nothing of the 
sort, I can assure you 

“ But I say it is so.” 

“Well, have your own way, then. You wore always 
an obstinate old'fool, and I see you have not alteref iy 
that respect.” 

Jonathan ground his teeth, but said nothing. 

“ Then you are determined that we shall be foes?” said 
George, at length. 

“ I am.” 

“ Then I am not. 1 see that you have not sufficiently 
considered the matter. You must turn it over in your 
mind again. 1 cannot take that for a reply.” 

“But you must—you shall take it.” 

“Now. look here, guv’nor. I’ll tell you what I intend 
to do, and if you like to aid me in it, why, so much the 
better for both of us. In the first place, I would have 
you consider what objects we have each severally in 
view.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“Yis. Give mo a little attention, and you will find 
that 1 shall speak rationally enough. 1 have two objects 
to live for, and so have you. Those two objects ire the 
same. You long for money and revenge, and so do I; 
and if you will join with me, guv’nor, why, d—n me, we 
shall have them yet!” 

“Yes, yes—revenge!” said Wild, fiercely. “I will 
have revenge—a full, deep, bitter, and lasting revenge! 
Then, when I have had it, I shall not care in the least. I 
shall bo content to die by any death, but I can't quit ex¬ 
istence until 1 have had a full anil deadly vengeance!” 

“Now, guv'nor, look here!— if you go on in that extra¬ 
ordinary style we shall part at once—I can’t do with it 
anyhow. That’s just lmw it is that you have failed 
hitherto instead of being successful. Of course I can 
make allowances for you—you are getting old, guv’nor— 
you are getting old !” 

“ .Peace, fool!” 

George shrugged his shoulders. 

“It seems to me wc differ as to what a fool is. I con¬ 
sider myself to be particularly sensible ; but don’t interrupt 
—let mo go back to the original question.” 

Wild was silent. 

“If you will only listen, I will tell you lioiv wc can 
get both the things'wo want. First we will have money, 
and then revenge; or, if you like it bettor, both shall 
come together.” 

“ What’s your plan ?” 

“ Simply this: wo will wait a little while until this 
excitement about us calms down, and then, when the 
objects of our hate arc completely lulled into a sense of 
false security, I will tell you what wo will do.” 

“ Well—well?” 

“We will go to the place where Edgworth Bess may 
bn—wo shall easily he able to find that out—and, having 
done so, wc will seize her, carry her off, and keep her 
securely confined until she consents to our terms.” 

“ And what, will they be ?” 

“ There is plenty of time to consider them yet, guv’nor. 
But she will have almost an unlimited command of money, 
so wo shall be able to demand our own price for the ran¬ 
som.” 

“ I see—I see!” said Wild. “ It’s a good thought, 
George—a very good thought! Wo will make her free¬ 
dom dependent upon the ransom, and then when we have 
got it, George-” 

“You mean the ransom?” 

“ Yes—when wo have got it wo will keep it, and we 
will keep her too. Wo will be revenged J” 

“Exactly, guv'nor; but wo will leave the details for a 
future discussion—that’s my plan. I have told it to you. 
Hare you got a better to propose ?” 

“I have uol.” 

“Then what do you say to my original proposition ? 
Shall we be partners or not?” 

For several minutes Wild hesitated. 

But after weighing all present and future eireum, A|fes 
over in his mind, he came to the conclusion that it would 
bo better to remain in peace with his son than at 
war. 


CHAPTER DOLXXIII. 

JONATHAN WILD AND IIIS SON ENTER INTO AN ALLIANCE 
WITH EACH OTHER. 

“Now, guv’nor,” said Wild junior, after a pause, “is it 
to be a bargain—yes or no ?” I 

“ Yes, if you will swear solemnly to act fairly and justly 
by me.” 

“ All right, guv’nor. I’ll swear that or anything else 
you like. It’s agreed, then, is it?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And now from henceforth we are to be partners, both 
working together?” 

“ I suppose so.” 

“Then hand over some chink, old man, for mine’s all 
gone.” 

“ If you waut money you must obtain it,’’said Jonathan. 

“ I have none.” 

“ I don’t believo that, guv’nor. However, I suppose it 
won’t matter if there is a little difference of opinion 
between us. I feel sure you've got money somewhere. If 
I hadn’t, do you think I should have boon such a fool as 
to put you up to that nice little plan of mine ? Why, you 
would never have thought of such a thing yourself. You 
think yourself clever, guv’nor, but you aro not, and you 
know it.” 

“I can tell you this, onco and fur all,” replied Jonathan 
—“ I have no money, and if I had I should not give it to 
you—you have plundered me enough.” 

“ Don’t use hard words, guv’nor ; you hurt my feelings 
—you do indeed; but bear this in mind—I can’t carry on 
without money.” 

“ Then get some.” 

“What’s the good? You know, guv’nor, that I’m no 
hand at getting money, but I’m never at a loss to know 
what to do with it.” 

“ That is nothing to do with me. In a little while I 
will aid you in this plan you have proposed, and what we 
can obtain by it we will share together.” 

“Now, guv’nor, don’t bo unreasonable. Do you mean 
to tell me that you have been knocking about the country 
all this while without laying hold of a trifle ?” 

“I have been unfortunate, George—most unfortunate. 

1 had money, but lost it.” 

“ More fool you, then! How much better it would 
have been if I bad been with you,—thou it would have 
been spent, and that would have been a great consolation 
to both of us.” 

“What are you going to do ?” said Jonathan, abruptly. 
“It’s growing towards morning, and I know hot search 
is being made after us by the police, and during daylight 
we must remain concealed somewhere.” 

“ 1 suppose wo must, but I was so carried away with 
joy at having met with you that 1 forgot all about it.” 

“Well, then, where shall we go?” 

“ Where do you propose ?” 

“ I feel I am in Want of rest. I have not known what 
it is to sleep in peace or comfort for a very long period. 

I am wearied almost to death.” 

“ Well now, guv’nor, if you had only got a trifle of 
money with you it could be managed easily enough.” 

“ IIow so ?” 

“ Why, we would find out somo retired public-house, 
and stop there all the day, and at night set forth and do 
anything that might bo arranged between us.” 

“Do you know where there is any such place?” asked 
Jonathan. 

“I dont,—I can't call to mind such a one, but if we 
travel on we shall doubtless find it; and I’ll tell you 
another thing, guv’nor—you don’t look flourishing; you 
havo a decidedly suspicious look—your clothes are torn 
and mud-stained ; you must make somo changes in your 
apparel.” 

“ But how can it be douo ?” 

“Oh, we’il find the moans, never fear! Can’t you 
understand that your present appearance is suspicious to 
a degree, and calculated to attract the attention of all per¬ 
sons ? You must make a change.” 

“ I must—I will. I don’t know how it is, George, but 
at times there comes over me a dreadful senso of weari¬ 
ness, weakness, and disgust of life.” 

“ You’re growing old, guv’nor—that’s the reason.” I 

“But thero is ono thing that will always animate me— I 
that will always enable me to triumph over my foes— %nd J 
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that is, the strong desire I feel to have revenge. I will must be it. You are weak, and in want of rest and food 
be revenged upon them all!” | —your disordered imagination has construed some slight 

“ Shall we count them over ?” said George. “ We- may I resemblance into a perfect one. Bah! I am ashamed ol 
as well refresh our memories a little while we are jou'&soy-j 1 you.” 


ing along, it will afford us considerable pleasure.” 

“ Yes—yes.” 

“Who, thon, do you place first on tho list ?” 

“ Edgworth Bess.” 

“ You long to havo revenge upon her ?” 

“Ido.” 

“ And so do I, for I hate her bitterly—hate her for her 
behaviour towards me.” 

“And then,” said Wild, “tho next is Blueskin. Upon 
him I shall wreak my deadliest vengeance. At the present 
I cannot think what form my revenge will take, but 
something will suggest itself ere long.” 

“Kill him—kill him!” said George. “My revenge is 
always satisfied with death.” 

“But not mine,” said Wild. “I require something 
more than that.” 

“ And consequently you never get it; but I shall get 
you out of all these foolish whims and fancies before long. 
Who is next?” 

At this moment a sudden recollection came over Jona¬ 
than Wild. Something that he had forgotten returned 
to his mind with full force. 

He trembled in every limb. 

Tho perspiration started out upon his face, aud his 
hands quivered convulsively. 

“What ails you?” said Wild junior, with surprise— 
“ what’s the matter ?” 

“ I will tell you,” said Jonathan, in a hollow voice, 
looking around him cautiously as lie spoke—“ I will tell 
you.” 

“ Go on, then.” 

“Well, George, do you believe in ghosts—spirits— 
apparitions?” 

Wild junior laughed. 

“Not likely,” he said; “such things were only in¬ 
vented to frighten people with. I have no belief in them 
at all.” 

“ But I have,” said Wild—“ I havo!” 

“Then that’s another sign you’re growing old and 
weak-headed, guv’nor.” 

“ I have good reason for believing in them—it seems 
impossible now to doubt.” 

“Bah !—ridiculous!” 

“But I tell you I havo evidence that cannot be dis¬ 
puted—the clearest—the best evidence, for—for-” 

“ For what ?” 

“ I saw an apparition to-night.” 

“ To-night ?” 

“ Yes, to-night, just before I first encountered you. I 
saw it—I saw it!” 

“ Saw what ?” 

“The apparition—the very image—of ouo who I know 
full well is numbered with tho dead. By this time his 
body must almost have turned to dust; but yet I saw 
him, looking just as he did in life!” 

“ Who—who ?” 

“Why did he come from the grave to visit me? Why 
is it that his spirit has returned to earth ? Why did he 
confront me ? It was horrible—horrible !” 

“But, d—n it all,” roared Wild junior, “can’t you tell 
me who it was?” 

“ It was Jack Sheppard!” 

“Jack who?l 

“ Sheppard.” 

“ It’s all d—d nonsense, guv’nor, and you must know 
it! Didn’t you see Jack Sheppard swinging from Tyburn 
Tree with your own eyes ?” 

“ I did—I did; and most surely he is dead!” 

“ Dead and buried too, and I will never believe that 
the spirits of the deceased return to earth." 

“ But I saw him, George—I saw him as plainly as I 
can see you now; aye, plainer—for then tho moon was 
shining with great power!” 

“ And you wero moonstruck, I supposo?” 

“ George, you may scoff, and jest, and disbelieve it, but 
I can assure you I am not more certain in my own exist¬ 
ence at this present moment than I am that I saw the 
ghost or apparition of Jack Sheppard standing in the 
lane.” 

“ It was some accidental likeness,” said George—“ that 


“ But) George, answer me one question—is ho dead or 
not ?” 

“Why, dead, of course! I was never more certain of 
anything in tho whole course of my life.” 

“And so am I quite sure he is dead, and yet I am 
equally sure and certain that I saw him to-night. Do you 
think that I could havo forgotten his ■ appearance ? Do 
you think that my memory would fail me in any respect ? 
No, no! I tell you I saw him plainly and distinctly, just 
as he looked on that day when he took his last ride from 
Newgato to Tyburn Tree. And what’s more, George, I 
saw—I saw ” 

“Saw what?” 

“ Why, a dark and livid mark around his neck—tho 
mark that had been left by the pressure of the hangman's 
rope!” 


CHAPTER DCLXXIV. 

JONATHAN WILD ANI) HIS SON THINK THEY HAVE GOl 
INTO COMFORTABLE QUARTERS. 

Although he showed but little symptoms of it, yet 
George Wild was considerably impressed, not merely by 
what had beon told him, but by Jonathan’s manner. 

How to account for this appearanco ho could not 
tell. 

But ho still clung, or professed to cling, to his belief 
that his father had made a mistake. 

“Do you know,” asked Jonathan—“havo you ever 
heard what such an appearance as I have described por¬ 
tended?” 

“ Oh, gammon!” 

“ I ask you, have you ever heard it ? Have you ever 
boeu told that when an apparition like this appears to 
anyone, it is a token of their approaching death? Does 
it mean that my death is approaching ? Is my raco 
nearly run ?” 

“Never you raiud—keep up your courage, guv’nor! 
Pay no attention to such tales as these—I never did, aud 
never shall; what’s the use ?” 

“But—but there are other things.” 

“ What other things ?” 

“ An old woman—a witch—has prophesied-” 

Georgo drowned his voico with a laugh. 

“You are growing superstitious, guv’nor. Upon my 
word, I am surprised at you—quite surprised! I could 
never have believed it of you—it s too absurd J” 

“You may affect to treat it lightly,” responded Jona¬ 
than. “ I try to banish it from my mind, but there are 
times when I cannot do so—when theso thoughts will 
obtrude themselves.” 

“And I daresay they do just at the present time.” 

“ They do—they do !” 

“ I am not surprised at it—I can easily account for 
it.” 

“How so ?” 

“By your own confession you are iu want of food and 
sleep. Rely upon it, when theso wauts aro supplied, you 
will be quite another beiug. Gome on—let us make 
better speed!” 

At a more rapid rate than before, they now trotted 
along the high-road. 

Morning was slowly breaking, and the damp, chill 
wind that came blowing from the east certainly tended in 
no way to raise Jonathan’s drooping spirits. 

“Perhaps he will appear again—perhaps I shall once 
more obtain a glimpse of him—perhaps you may see him 
too.” 

“ Well, guv’nor, perhaps I shall, aud I sincerely hope 
it.” 

“ Hope, it ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Why ?” 

“Do you know what I should do ?” 

“No. Perhaps bo paralysed by fear, as I was.” 

“No, guv’nor—nothing of tho kind. 1 should firo a 
pistol at him, aud d—d soon make out whether he was a 
live man or a ghost!” 

“But you could not—you could not! I am sure that 
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you would be completely overcome when your oyes 
rested upon such a supernatural visitor. I was, for I 
sank back in a swoon, and in a swoon I remained for 
many hours.” 

“ No doubt it was caused by want of food—there can 
bo no question about that. But keop your courage up for 
fivo minutes longer, guv’nor, and then you will be all 
right.” 

Jonathan did indeed seem to be in a most despondent 
state of mind. 

Beyond a doubt George Wild had hit upon the true 
solution of his bodily condition. 

‘•Look before you,” said Wild junior, “and take 
courage from the sight. “ Do you see thoso chimneys and 
that red roof yonder ?” 

“ Yes—yes.” 

“ Well, then, I foel pretty certain that is an inn. When 
we once gain the shelter of that, all will be well.” 

Jonathan looked with eager eyes towards the dwelling 
before them. 

It was at some distance off and much hidden by tho 
trees, and it was only indistinctly visible in the dim, grey 
morning light. 

Upon a closer approach, however, Wild junior found 
that ho was in error. 

Ho had made a mistake as to the character of tho build¬ 
ing. 

It was not an inn, but a farm-house. 

He raised himself in the stirrups, and looked all about 
him in the hope of discerning another habitation. 

But in this he was unsuccessful. 

Jonathan was doeply disappointed. 

“I tell you what it is, guv’nor,” said Georgo; “we 
won’t go travelling on any further if we can help it. 
Come along with me. Wo will ask for food and shelter 
at this farm-house—that is, if you have got a little money 
in your pocket that will enable us to pay for what we 
have.” 

“ I have a little,” growled Wild, “ but only a little.” 

“But will it suffice for our purposo ?" 

“Yes.” 

“ That’s all right, then, guv’nor. Como along—I have 
no doubt we shall bo able to make ourselves very com¬ 
fortable in this quarter.” 

At a sharp trot they advanced to the gate leading to tho 
farm-house. 

Through this they passed, and soon afterwards stopped 
at the homestead. 

Early as it was—the hour being only just about sunrise 
—tho inhabitants were all astir. 

Wild junior took the lead in all these proceedings, for 
he found that he was most competent to do so. 

He knocked loudly at the door, and waited impatiently 
for a response. 

A rough-looking labourer opened the door. 

“ Is tho master in ?” said George, boldly. “ If he is, I 
want to speak to him.” 

Tho man turned round, and immediately afterwards the 
farmer himself appeared. 

“ We arc travellers,” said George, in a bluff, off-handed 
way he could assuino very well when he liked—“ rather 
poor ones, to be sure, but we are badly in need of a little 
food and shelter. Don’t think we come to bog. We have 
money enough to pay you for all we have, if you will 
only allow us to enter. Wo have been looking for hours 
past for an inn, without being able to find one.” 

“No, no,” said tho farmer—“there aro few places of 
accommodation in this country. I have thought more 
than once that I would do a little business in the public 
line myself. But walk in—walk in; you arb'quite wel¬ 
come to such accommodation as we can give.” 

“ Thanks—thanks!” said George. “ And our horses ?” 

“Oh, they shall bo attended to, never fear! Nice- 
looking nags they seem to be.” 

“Yes,” said George, “but rather tired. “Like us, 
they want rest and something to cat.” 

The man who had opened tho door took .hargo of the 
horses and led them to tho stable, while Jonathan and his 
son were ushered into the large kitchen of tho farm-house, 
where a considerable number of people were assembled, 
sitting down to a most substantial breakfast. 

The appearaneo of two strangers appeared to he a most 
unusual event, for they could scarcely continue their oat- 
iug operations, they stared so at the ncw-comers. 


A very tempting and succulent breakfast, for hungry 
men especially, was placed upon tho table, and to it Wild 
and bis son did ample justice. 

There was plenty of good home-brewed ale to wash the 
viands down, and, in fact, it had been many a day since 
Jonathan had fared so sumptuously. 

The farmer socmed inclined to treat them with a very 
groat amount of respect, and chatted agreeably about 
various matters. 

George Wild kept up tho conversation, and ho was so 
good an actor that ho not only overcame any feeling of 
suspicion which the appearaneo of Jonathan might create, 
but actually succeeded in producing a favourable impres¬ 
sion as regarded himself. 

When tho meal was over, tho labouring men took their 
departure for tho fields in order to commence their daily 
toil. 

Tho farmer himself rose as if to accompany them, and 
George Wild said: 

“ Now, sir, if you will complete your hospitality and 
render us an additional service, you will allow us to lie 
down somewhere and go to sleep. Wo shall not be par¬ 
ticular where it is, but so many Lours have elapsed since 
we slumbered last that, it will be almost impossible to 
resumo our journey without a nap.” 

“ Oh, I havo no objection,” said tho farmer—“ not the 
least in tho world! Here, dame, you sco to them. Show 
them up into ono of the rooms, and let them lie there and 
sleep as long as they choose. Good morning to you 
both !” he added, as ho quitted the farm-house. 

The farmer’s wife, little dreaming who her visitors 
were, and what 'was their disposition, led them upstairs 
into a clean but rudely-furnished room. 

Making some apology for the poorness of the accom¬ 
modation, sho closed tho door and left them. 


CHATTER DULXXV. 

GEORGE VILD BUILDS SOME VERY FINE CASTLES IN THE 
AIR. 

Jonathan Wild and his son flung themselves npon 
tho bed without going through the ceremony of undress¬ 
ing. 

“Did you notice anything peculiar in tho farmer’s 
manner ?” asked Georgo Wild, abruptly. 

“ No, certainly not— did you ?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“ What was it ?” 

“ Well, I can hardly tell you—something strango and 
unnatural in his conduct.” 

“ I didn’t observe it.” 

“ I did. I am sure in his inmost heart ho wished us far 
away from this spot. 1 could toll it by his looks.” 
j “Then why did ho not refuse us shelter ?” 

“Because he might fancy that doing so would provoke 
suspicion. Rely upon it, there’s something going on that 
we know nothing about, so while wo stay here we must 
keep both our eyes and our cars open.” 

“But docs it mean danger to ourselves ?” 

“ There now, don’t frighten yourself about nothing at 
all—there’s no occasion. What danger can come to us, I 
should like to know ? Who could recognise us ?” 

“You can’t toll, but I judged from your manner that 
you expected something of tho sort.” 

“ No, no. Tho farmer has got something on liis mind, 
I am suro of it, though what it is 1 can’t exactly make 
out—perhaps wo shall bo able to discover ere long.” 

“ What do you intend to do ?” 

“Nothing at present, guv’nor. I havo locked tho door, 
so that’s all right—I shall have as long a sleep as I can 
get.” 

“But had wo not better watch and sleep by turns ?” 

“ I can’t see any necessity for it. Go to sleep, guv’nor, 
and so will 1. If anything unusual takes place I shall bo 
snro to hear it, for at all times I am a light sleeper.” 

With these words George turned on his side, and soon 
afterwards a frightful succession of snores proclaimed 
that lie was sleeping. 

Jonathan, however, could not take things quite so easy, 
and so ho lay for a long timo in a very uneasy, restless 
state. 

But at length ho too dropped into b profound 
slumber 
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It seemed to him that only a moment had elapsed from 
tho time of his closing his eyes when ho felt some ono 
touch him <Jn the shoulder. 

lie etarted up in affright. 

“ Hush, guv’nor—be quiet! There’s something going on, 
and if we are careful wo shall find out what it is.” 

“ There’s no danger, then ?’’ 

“ Danger ? What a state of dread you are always in! Of 
course there’s no danger; if thero" was, do you think I 
should bo taking things so d—d easy as I am ?” 

“ Well, I’m glad of it. Why, it’s dark!” 

“ Of course it is, guv’nor, and a precious good sleep you 
have had—very nearly twelve hours, I calculate.” 

Jonathan pressed his hand to his temples. 

His brain was confused. 

He could scarcely believe -.that he had slumbered for so 
long a period. 

Jut upon looking out of the window ho was con¬ 
vinced. 

l! Hark!” said his son—“ can you hear anything ?” 

With a beating heart Jonathan listened. 

“ I can hear a sound like the murmuring of voices,” he 
said, at length. 

“Just so—that’s precisely what you can hear.” 

“ What is it about?” 

“ I can’t make out at present. I awoke and heard it, 
and then I awoke you. Come gently to the window; we 
will open it a little way aud listen.” 

Tho window was a latticed one, so that by the exercise 
of a very trifling amount of caution they were able to 
open it noiselessly. 

Night had evidently 6et in, for there was a complete 
darkness all around. 

Unlike the preceding one, however, there was no moon 
shining in tho sky. 

The whole of the firmament was covered up by one 
huge cloud. 

Now that the window was open the murmuring of 
voices became much more distinct—indeed, the very words 
that were uttered were plainly audible. 

Three men were standing close together just outside the 
farm-house. 

They were in a bind of angle of the building, and had 
doubtless retired there in order that their consultation 
might be secret. 

Little did they think, however, that there were listeners 
at one of tho windows above. 

“I feel uneasy,” said a voice, which they recognised 
immediately as the farmer's—“ I feel very uneasy about 
this matter, and wish to goodness it was safely over! 
While it was no more than a little smuggling I [didn’t 
care, but this is a great risk!” 

“ Very true,” said another voice; “ but, then, remember 
what we shall pocket by the transaction—more than we 
could make by a wholo year’s cruising, and it will be done 
in less than a week.” 

“Yes, yes, I know that,” said tho farmer—“that is, of 
course, provided that nothing wrong takes place.” 

“Of course,” said the other man, who had not yet 
spoken, but whose tones seemed those of command. “ I 
have laid all my plans very carefully, and I might say I 
hav no doubt as to the resnlt,” 

“ I wish it was over,” said the farmer—“I heartily wish 
it was over!” 

“ Well, now, don’t siiow the white feather, whatever 
you do! It seems to me you havo got the easiest part to 
perform, and yet you make the greatest fuss about it.” 

“ I can’t help luoking at the consequences of detection,” 
said the farmer. 

“Dali! I liavo no patienco with you! You have no 
heart or courage! There’s only one thing that makes me 
feel at all insecure, aud, after all, that is a trifle.” 

“ And what may that bo ?” 

“ I wish I had two men more for my undertaking. If 
I had, I should feel quite confident of success.” 

“ Have you not enough already?” 

“No, I havo not, or I should not have spoken. I 
suppose now, however, it is too late to repair the omis¬ 
sion.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said tho fanner, brightening a 
little. “Two men came this morning and asked for 
shelter.” 

“Surely yon did not consent to it?” was the reply, 
given in accents of alarm. 


“ Yes, I did, for I thought that would be the best way 
of diverting suspicion. They will be off in an hour or 
two, no doubt. But they were much fatigued.” 

“ Well, what of them ?” 

“They looked to me,” said the farmer, lowering his 
voice, “ as though they had been knocked about by the 
world a good deal, and as though they would not care 
particularly what they did to better their condition.” 

“ In fact, you judge them to bo a couple of desperate 
adventurers?” 

“Ido.’ 

“ And yon think they might be disposed to aid us in 
our scheme?” 

“Very likely.” 

“ But there’s the risk.” 

“I know that,” said the farmer. “Yet wo might feel 
our way gently with them, without letting them know 
what our purpose really was.” 

“ So wo could.” 

“ For instance,” continued the fanner, “ instead of tell¬ 
ing them that we are going to bring Prince Charlie over 
to his own country again-” 

“Hush — hush!” said the other, interrupting him. 
“ Although we are quite alone, it is dangerous to utter 
such words.” 

“ Well, well—but you know what I mean. Instead of 
telling them that, we might say that it was a little smug¬ 
gling expedition, that would considerably benefit them 
if they took a share in it.” 

“ I must think about it,” said the one who appeared to 
he in command. “ I don’t like to judge hastily in such 
an important affair. Let us go inside. You shall have 
my answer presently.” 

With these words the three conspirators—for such they 
were—moved slowly from the spot, and disappeared 
round an angle of the building. 

George Wild quietly shut the window and fastened it. 

Then he flapped his hands rapidly against his sides, 
and in a very low tone produced a tolerable imitation of 
tho crowing of a cock. 

His exultation was extreme. 

He grasped Jonathan’s hand and shook it violently. 

“ Hurrah, guv’nor!” he said. “ Three times three for 
good luck! We’re in the way now! This is what you 
may call good fortune indeed! I can see my way now 
quite clear out of all our difficulties—I can indeed!” 

“ How so—how so ?” said Jonathan. 

“ Can’t you comprehend, guv’nor ? It struck me all at 
once, like a flash of lightning. But I’ll tell you.” 

“What is it?” 

“ Why, in the first place, it has turned out that I was 
quite right about tho farmer.” 

“ So it has.” 

“ We know now what the secret ia upon his mind. Ho 
is a Jacobite, and so are those who are with him. Their 
intention, as avowed, is neither more nor less than to 
bring Charles Stuart, the Pretender, over to England. 
Depend upon it, they will secrete him in this farm-house. 
Why ho is coming, of course we cannot tell; hut that 
they mean to bring him seems quite certain. Now, 
guv’nor, I only hope one thing, and that is, that they will 
ask us to join them.” 

“ Do you think they will do so ?” 

“Well, that is just tho difficulty. I really hope so, 
because if they do 1 shall consent, and then, guv’nor, our 
fortuucs will bo made. You will be able to recover all 
your lost power. Money will pour in upon you, and, 
guv’nor, I shall be your partner!” 


CHAPTER DCLXXVI. 

JONATHAN WILD INDULGES IN TIIE DREAM OF RESUMING 
HIS FORMER GREATNESS, AND GEORGE WILD SUSTAINS 
IIIS PART TO ADMIRATION. 

“A dream —a dream!” said Jonathan—“that’s all a 
dream—a dream in which it would bo vain and foolish for 
me to indulge! No, no, George—those times are past and 
gone, and nover can return!” 

“ I say no. guv’nor!” 

“A castle in the air,” continued Jonathan, “and an 
altogether foolish notion! No, no,—I cannot—must not 
buoy myself up with the hope that I may once again find 
myself in tho possession of that power that I have lost 
for ever!” 
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“ Now, guv’nor, will you listen to me ?” 

“Yes—go ou.” 

“ Don’t speak iu that desponding way, but pay attention.” 

“I am paying attention.” 

u Can’t you see liow it is to be done? You shake 
your head. Then I will tell you.” 

“ Do so, but don’t speak in quite such a loud voice.” 

“ A good caution, guv’nor—a very good caution.” 

George Wild lowered his voice and said: 

“ Now mind this, guv’nor, if wo are asked about this 
matter, let us swear ourselves to be true Jacobites— 
Jacobites to the backbone. Do you hear that ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ We will fall in with all their views exactly, and lead 
them to suppose that our heart is in the work—as it will 
be—as it will be!” he added, rubbing his hands together 
gleefully as he spoke. 

" Ilow so ?” said Jonathan. 

“Why, when we get Prince Charlie on board wo will 
never lose sight of him, and instead of his coming to this 
house, mind you, we will carry him oiT somewhere and 
keep him secure. In the meanwhile, we will communicate 
with the Government and make known our capture. You 
know their hatred of the Stuarts as well as I do, and you 
must be aware that they would jump at any opportunity 
of putting the Pretender out of the way. They will be 
induced to forgive and forget all our past offences, and, 
take iny word for it, a full and free pardon Will be made 
•nt for both!” 

While Wild junior spoke, Jonathan's eyes grew brighter 
and brighter. 

His face flushed with excitement, and his breath came 
short and thick. 

“I do believe it, George,” he gasped—“I do believe it! 
But the prospect is too much—too great for me to bear.” 

“ I would bet my life upon it,” said George Wild—“ the 
only difficulty is in getting the Pretender into our posses¬ 
sion. If we can once do that, wo can dictate our own 
terns to the Government.” 

Jonathan clasped his hands over his head. 

“ Oh that I could stop the dreadful heating in my 
brain!” be said. “ But this exeitemeut is too much—too 
much!” 

“ Calm yourself, guv’nor,” said his son—“ calm your¬ 
self ! Lie down for a short time, and then we will 
descend. You must be very careful in all your behaviour. 
I ouly hope the leader of tho expedition will make up his 
mind to ask our aid.” 

Jonathan's excitement was too great to allow him to 
rest. 

After a brief pause they both descended to the 
kitchen. 

Here they found the fanner and several other men 
—all strangers, aud certainly bearing about them the 
appearance of belonging more to the ocean than the 
land. 

“ We arc indebted to you for your hospitality,” said 
George, advancing towards the farmer. “ Let us know 
how much we have to pay you. It is time for us to start 
again.” 

“Aud where may you he bound ?” asked the fanner. 

“Nowhere in particular,” replied George, in his off¬ 
hand way. “We are looking out for anything that may 
turn up. We have had had luck lately—very had luck |” 

There was a pause, during which the landlord glanced 
at one of his guests. 

This George concluded to be the leader of the expedi¬ 
tion. 

There was a degree of doubt and irresolution on this 
man’s face, as though ho was undecided what course to 
adopt. ‘ 

At length, turning round, he said : 

“ 1 suppose you arc not very particular about what you 
do ?” 

“How do you mean?” said George. “We are not 
very particular in some things, for in such hard times as 
these we should find it difficult to live if we were.” 

“ I thought so. I suppose you would think it no great 
sin to cheat the tax-collector ?” 

“No. d—n me if I should!” said George. “I consider 
that a virtue and a duty that ought to be practised by 
every mau.” 

There was a laugh at this, aud the stranger con¬ 
tinued • 


“ Then I suppose you would not mind depriving the 
revenue officers of a trifle, eh?” 

“Smuggling?” 

“ Yes, if you like to call it so.” 

“Not by any means,” said George. “I have done a 
little iu that line before now, but not much, and it is a 
good many years ago.” 

“Well,” said tho stranger, “I may as well out with it 
at once. We know of a capital run, but wo can’t 
take advantage of it, because we are short-handed. 
Now, if you two will make up your minds to join us, why, 
it will be a very nice thing indeed for you.” 

George turned aside and made a pretence of consulting 
Jonathan. 

“ Wo are quite agreeable,” he replied; “ in fact, to tell 
you a little secret, we were making our way down to the 
sea-coast in the hope of falling in with something of the 
kind.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“ Yes; we have facilities for disposing of silks or brandy, 
or in fact, anything that crosses the water ou the sly, and 
we thought wo might be able to make some arrange¬ 
ments.” 

“I am glad we have had the good fortune to fall in 
with you, then,” said the stranger, with a sigh of relief. 

It must be Lome in mind that it was never his intention 
to trust these two men—Wild and his son—with tho im¬ 
portant secret of their undertaking, hut only to lead them 
to believe that it was a smuggling expedition. 

But, as we are aware, the secret was already known. 

“ When shall you require us to start ?” said George. 
“ We are iu perfect readiness for any time you may think 
proper to appoint.” 

“At midnight.” said the stranger. “ All our prepara¬ 
tions will be made by then.” 

“We will bo ready,” said George. “What’s the hour 
now?” 

“ Almost eleven.” 

More refreshments were brought out and placed before 
them. 

Both were iu a state of the greatest possible excitement. 

As for Jonathan, he could scarcely contain himself. 

Fortune, he firmly believed, was once raoro about to 
smile upon him, and he no longer locked upon what his 
sou had said as a mere dream or castle in the air. 

There was a kind of tangible reality about it, and a 
strong degree of probability. 

The glass circulated freely among the men, and one of 
them, standing up, said : 

“Here’s to the health of the King!” 

This was a toast they all intended to drink with the 
greatest enthusiasm, for while it would provoke no sus¬ 
picion and seemed quite loyal, they could really drink to 
the health of the exiled favourite. 

“ Stop 1” said George, suddenly. “ What Kiug do you 
mean ?” 

The others stared at him in surprise. 

“ I am no King worshipper,” he said, “ and I am not 
afraid to say it; but least of all I like those German 
paupers who have settled themselves iu this country, so 
if you are going to drink his health, I say no ! " It's 
what I have never done yet, and may I be d—d if ever I 
do!” 

George Wild spoke these words with great boldness, 
and apparent warmth. 

The leader of the expedition looked upon him with an 
admiring eye. 

He judged him to be reckless, daring, courageous—uot 
cariug what he said. 

There was a momentary hesitation, aud tho men all 
looked at one another. 

“ If you are no frieud to the Georges,” said the leader, 
at length, after a long pause, “ wo need not fear telling 
you what King we arc drinking to—it is to the health of 
Charlie over the water, and may he soon come hack to his 
own!” 

“ So say I!” said George, heartily. “ If we are to have 
a King at all. by all means let us have one from tho old 
stock! Here’s to the health of King Charles, and let us 
hope that it will not be very long before he really is so, 
not that there appears any chance of it at present, for the 
people of Eugland are forgetting the Stuarts, and be¬ 
coming accustomed to German rule.” 




CHAPTER DOLXXVII. 

JONATHAN WILD AND 11IS SON JOIN THE CONSPIRATORS. 

An ominous silence followed these words of George 
IV i Id’s. 

All the men stood round, with their glasses half raised 
to their lips. 

Then the one who appeared to be in command over the 
rest said: 

“ I don’t know about that, young man—I don’t know 
about that; indeed, it is my belief—and I have good 
ground for having it—that the people are growing morn 
and more, disgusted every day with the present ruler of 
these realms. Tf King Charles could only once plant his 
foot on English soil, he would be surrounded in a few | 
hours by a large army; every day would add to its' 
numbers, and, like some mighty tide, it would go rolling- 
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ou and entirely overwhelming those who are at present in 
power.” 

“ Well, perhaps it may be so. or perhaps not.—d—n me 
if I much know or care either; but, ns I said before, I 
have no objection to drinking the health of Charlie over 
the water.” 

“ Then,” said the leader, “ prepare all of von to drink. 
Jlrain your glasses to the toast: Here’s to the health of 
King Charles of England, ami may the time soon come 
when he will bo seated on the throne that rightfully 
belongs to him !” 

The toast was drunk with enthusiasm, especially l>y 
Jonathan and his son. 

But after that there was a pause, and, as it seemed, 
rather an awkward one. 

| . Each man looked half suspiciously and halt disfru tfLilly 
into the Countenance of tlm one standing next, to him. as 
though Le feared to find a spy or a traitor. 
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All were conscious that the words they had just epoken 
and the toast they had just drunk were rank treason, and 
that if a knowledge of their proceedings came to the ears 
of the Government it would be sufficient to consign them 
to the prison—perhaps to the scaffold. 

The leader of tho expedition appeared inclined to sound 
the two strangers still further as to their views. 

“ Should you have any objection,” he said, “ to place 
yourselves beneath the banner of our lawful King ? Let 
us know; if so, you may find that I shall have something 
to say to you that will turn out greatly to your advan¬ 
tage.” 

“Not the least in the world," said George, readily. 
“King George is no friend of oars, and never has 
been, and I should rejoice to see him lying in the 
dust.*’ 

“ Well, then, swear solemnly that you will not disclose 
anything I , may tell you, and wo will proceed fur¬ 
ther.” 

“ We’ll swear," replied George. “ Propose any oath you 
may think proper." 

The leader did so, and a terrible formula was pro¬ 
nounced. 

Then a little book was produced, which George and 
Jonathan both kissed, and said: 

“We swear!” 

“ That is enough,” said the leader. “ And now, when 
I have spoken, you can please yourselves whether you 
consent to join us or not—it is by no means compulsory. 
If you have any objection to it, say so, and you shall 
depart in peace—only you must forget what has taken 
place to-night. On the other hand-” 

He paused. 

“ Go on,” said George—“ let us hear it. If it is some¬ 
thing that will put money in our pockets, that after all 
will be the chief inducement, for we have been terribly 
pushed of late." 

“It will put money in your pockets, then,” replied the 
leader—“ it will make the fortunes of both of you for the 
remainder of your lives. Listen ! Secret arrangements 
have been made for a long time past for a second uprising 
in the favour of Charles Stuart—one that will be infi¬ 
nitely stronger and better conducted than the One in 
1715. Our part of the duty is to cross over to Ostend in 
a small vessel that wo have belonging to myself, and at 
the place I have mentioned we shall find King Charles. 
He will be disguised. * We shall bring him on board and 
return with him to England The intelligence of his 
lauding will spread itself like lightning through the land, 
and in a single day he will have an array at his back. All 
those who take an active part in these preliminary pro¬ 
ceedings will moet with a large reward—not merely a 
reward paid down to them in money, but in appointments 
to varicus offices, and large salaries that will last during 
the whole of their lifetime.” 

“It sounds well,” said George—“very well, and we 
are with you. I will help you to the last.” 

“ Good—then for this little voyage to (Mend and back 
you shall have each of you ten pounds. Here—hold out 
your hands and take the Kiug's money." 

Jonathan and his son stretched forth their hands 
eagerly. 

Five guineas were counted into the palms of each. 

“ That is half the amount,” said the leader—“ the 
remainder you will receive wlieu the journey is accom¬ 
plished.” 

•‘And when do we start?” said George. 

“ To-night—I might say immediately. All is in readi¬ 
ness, and the sooner this part of our work is over the 
better. The people now are ripe for a rebellion; they 
will bear the German yoke uo longer, and aro determined 
to cast it off.” 

“ Very good,” said Georgo—“ I am quite willing. The 
sooner tho better, say I." 

“ We will have one moro toast before we separate,” 
cried the leader. “ Fill up your glasses to the brim, and 
we will drink—Success to our expedition !” 

Tho men drained their glasses eagerly, and, with tho 
exception of Wild and his son, there can be no doubt, 
that they were all fully in earnest in what they were 
about, and all extremely anxious that the young i’reteuder 
should be seated on the throne 

“Now, then,* cried the leadpr—“follow me! Horses 
are ready, and the distance to the sea-shore is trifling. 


Come on—in a few hours more we shall have the satis¬ 
faction of kneeling before our King!” 

With these words the leader left the farm-house, and 
was followed by the men, the farmer himself bt-iug onei 
of them. 

Horses were Waiting outside, and with very little delay 
the whole party seated themselves in the saddles. 

The w'ord “Forward!” was then given, and off they 
went at a rapid trot. 

No particular order of march was observed. 

They rode in a straggling throng. 

Jonathan and his son kept side by side. 

By slow degrees they dropped further and further back 
into the rear, so that they should be able to exchange 
a few words with each other without being over¬ 
heard. 

Jonathan himself was exceedingly anxious to speak. 

Since he had heard the conspiracy, he had been plunged 
in deep thought, aud had indulged iu a thousand Strange 
meditations. 

“ George,” he said, in tones just loud enough to reach 
the ears of his son. 

“ What now, guv’nor ?" 

“Don’t speak so loud, but just attend to what I 
say.” 

“ All right—go on F’ 

“ Candidly and truly, what do you think of this con- 

Why, that in the end it will turn out ad—d good 
thing for us!” 

“No, no—that is not what I mean. What is your 
opinion as to tho success that it will meet with ?” 

“ I don’t know, guv’nor, how it might be if wo hadn’t 
joined them; but i shall take care that the affair is nipped 
in the bud, because I intend taking the young Pretender 
prisoner before King George my very own self.” 

“ Hush—hush! Tho wind is blowing, aud somo of the 
words yon are saying may reach the ear's of those men ; if 
so, our death would be certain!’’ 

“ We had better say no more about it,” returned George. 
“ It appears to me that bur minds are made up as to the 
manner in which we should proceed, and therefore there 
is no necessity for conversation.” 

“ But I wioh to say a word or two, Georgo.” 

“ Say on, then; but be careful in your speech." | 

“ I will. You remember what you were saying to me 
with regard to the position I had lost, and the probability 
there wis that I should regain it ?” 

“ Yes, ye-b 1 And are we not in a fair way for it—eli, 
guv’nor? This will be the bes 1 thing in the world for 
us!” 


“Yes, no doubt; but suppose for a moment that this 
enterprise should succeed—how then ?” 

“ It is impossible that it should. We don’t intend to let 
them.” 

“ But if other wise ? There seems a reasonable prospect. 
Is it not worth while for us to consider whether we shall 
really espouse their £,ahs« and not pretend to do so? 
Recollect what the leader of the expedition said. Ho 
told us that not, only should we receive a gre at reward, 
but wo should also be appointed to different offices. Now, 
if all goes well, I can see clearly enough how I may re¬ 
gain my former power, and how I shall be able to wreak 
my utmost vengeance upon thoso I hate! What do you 
think of it, George ?—tell me that 1” 


CHAPTER DCLXXVIH. 

JONATHAN AND THE CONSPIRATORS REACH OSTEND EC 
SAFETY. 

“ Why, I think while you aro growing older you are 
turning into a d—d fool 1” 

“ But you have not considered my question.” 

“ Yes, I have. Don’t get your head full of those foolish 
notions, guv’nor, because if you do we shall be done for 
at ouce; besides, I don’t intend to allow it." 

“ Allow ?” 

“Yes; I am determined to take the lead in this affair 
from beginning to end. I will not suffer any interference 
on your part. It is a most excellent tiling, and will turn 
out greatly to our advantage if we manage matters 
rightly. But don’t you think for one moment that tho 
Stuarts will ever return to take their place on the throne, 
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because I am quite sure they will not. Now, theu, let 
tlmt end the matter once and for all 1” 

After these words, Jonathan rode on for a long time in 
gloomy silence. 

He was pondering in his mind upon all that he had 
heart!, and, strangely enough, ho felt more inclined to 
take part with the conspirators than to betray them. 

lie felt sure that, could thoir end be achieved, he should 
obtain such power and position as ho had never before 
dreamt of. 

Hut what was sweeter than all, every one of those 
persons who had had any share in his capture, imprison¬ 
ment, or pursuit would be entirely in his power. 

The Secretary of State, too, who had been such a bitter 
foe to him, would be a proscribed exile. 

It was a delightful thing for Jonathan to dream 
upon. 

It was glorious even in fancy to endeavour to decide 
what, would be the ultimate fute of those he hated. 

His speculations and reflections were broken in upon 
by his sun. 

“Now, guv’nor,” lie said, “I can tell just as well as if 
you were speaking that you ure still thinking about the 
benefit you would derive if tho conspirators succeeded in 
their designs. I am right, am I not ?’’ 

“Yes, 1 was thinking of it. The more I turn the 
matter over in my mind, the more convinced do I feel i 
that they wiU succeed.” 

“ And the more I consider about it,” said George, “ the 
more certain do I feel that they will as signally fail. As 
yet tho enterprise may be said to be entirely in the bud. 
So much depends upon circumstances, and, as regards all 
the parties concerned, the result will either be a success 
or utter ruin. And now just think. It seems to me with¬ 
out auy reasonable grounds they count upon gaining a 
large number of people to their side. This I firmly be¬ 
lieve will turn out to be a mistake.” 

“ Do you really think so ?” 

“ I do, guv’nor; and bear in mind the proverb which 
says, 4 A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.’ 
You know well enough what an intense hatred and fear 
the King has of all Jacobite plots, and whun we succeed 
in destroying this conspiracy, and in dragging the object 
of it before him a prisoner, will he not be so overcome 
with joy as to be ready to grant any request that may be 
made to him ?” 

•• lew, George; I am obliged to admit that is very rea¬ 
sonable indeed. I have played upon the King — the 
Government—pretty well with Jacobite plots at one time 
or other, and 1 know just what effect they have upon his 
mind. I know, too, that he would give almost anything 
for a pretext to put an end to the life of Charles Stuart.” 

“ Then, after that knowledge,” said George, “ how can 
you hesitate about the course we must pursue ? Our path is 
as clear as noonday. Don’t trouble your head one bit 
more about it, but leave the whole to me. Do just as I tell 
you—obey my directions, if needs be, without asking a 
question, and if you do so, rely upon it the result will be 
i free pardon for both of us, and a reinstation in your old 
position.” 

Again Jonathan was silent, and George appeared to con¬ 
sider that tho reason was because he had 1 been satisfied 
with the arguments given. 

Jonathan, however, was in a very great state of in¬ 
decision upon the subject, and indeed there is no question 
that but for the company of his sou he would certainly have 
joined the conspirators in earnest. 

At length tho sea-coast was reached. 

The horses were left in charge of a man who appeared 
to be there waiting the m, and to him the loader of the 
enterprise addressed a few words. 

What they were Wild junior could not hear, but they 
api>eared to bo satisfactory. 

“Stand close together beneath this rock,” said tho chief, 
“and' then I will signal tho boat." 

He was obeyed. 

H rom his pocket be rapidly took a small object which 
, proved to bo a rocket. 

It was ignited, and up into the air it soared to an im¬ 
mense height,.and was carried far over to seaward by the 
wind, and then it burst, and a shower of glittering frag¬ 
ments descended. 

Several anxious moments passed, and then the cLief 
uttered an exclamation of satisfaction. 


_ Wild and his son looked across the sea, and then in the j 
distance they saw a bright red light. 

It seemed a long way off, and no doubt it was secured 
in some way to the rigging of the vessel. 

Then the chief produced another packet which he 
placed upon the ground. 

Its shape was conical. 

This also was lighted, and a beautiful red flame im¬ 
mediately arose. 

It burned with great steadiness and brightness, despite 
the wind that was blowing. 

It was easy to conjecture that this light was shown in 
order that the rowers of the boat should know to what 
point to steer. 

Presently the silence of the night was broken in upon 
by that peculiar rattling sound which is produced by the 
motion of oars in the rowlocks. 

Then a small boat appeared in sight, in which two men 
were seated. 

By ihe time it touched the beach the red light had died 
out. 

It had just burned long enough to answer the purpose 
for which it was designed. 

“ In there, and take your seats quietly!” said the leader. 

It was rather a heavy load for the boat to take at once, 
but this sea was calm, so they did not fear, to crowd into 
it. 

It was hard work to row, and the boat moyed sluggishly 
across the surface of the water. 

Wild aud his son exchanged no further conversation, 
because it would havo been impossible to speak without 
being overheard. 

But they strained their eyes endeavouring to pierce the 
darkness, for they were anxious to make out tho size 
and nature of the vessel that was to carry them to 
Osteud. 

Upon coming alongside they saw it was a lumbering, 
clumsy-lookiug craft, more resembling a large fishing- 
boat than anything else. 

With little difficulty all got on board, and then the 
| signal to weigh tho anchor was given. 

Then ensued tho greatest confusion. 

But in a short ♦•me ine sails were spread in the requisite 
direction to catch the wind, and with a rolling, heavy ; 
movement the vessel plunged on her way. 

Wild and his son made a computation of the number of 
people on board the boat, and, including themselves, they 
discovered the number to be about twenty. 

The sea was calm and the wind favourable. 

The leader of tho oxpeditiou was also captain of the 
vessel, and bo looked up at the 6ky and nodded his head 
with satisfaction. 

He descended to the cabin, and was there occupied for a 
considerable time in writing. ' 

George Wild was anxious to learn all, and peeped 
through the skylight and saw him thus engaged. 

All the crew were very sanguine as to the result. 

A double allowance of grog was served out, and they 
drank to the health of King Charles with great enthu¬ 
siasm. ' 

Wild junior was in high spirits. 

He considered that he had been favoured by Fortune to 
an uncommon extent. 

Nothing could be better or more agreeable to him, and, 
looking into the future, he felt confident that everythin ’ 
would turn out well. ° 

His only uneasiness was caused by Jonathan. 

That he was sfill indulging in speculations of what 
would be the result to himself if the conspiracy turned 
out successful he was quito sure, and he regretted it, for 
the credit must be given to George Wild of being able to 
weigh the probabilities of the occurrence of any future 
event pretty accurately. 

In his nature, he was to the full as unscrupulous as his 
rascally parent; and, as we know, it was not from any 
devotion to tho crown or auy loyal feeling that he deter 
mined to unmask the conspiracy, but only because he be¬ 
lieved his personal gain by doing so would bo con¬ 
siderable. 

His only course was to keep a sharp Jook-out upon 
Jonathan, and prevent him from taking any other course 
than that which had been agreed upon. 

Without the occurrence of an accident, or auy incident 
of importance, the voyage was performed. 
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When the hind was visible, all the men displayed great 
! joy and .satisfaction ; aud as they kuew there was nothing 
| to fear from a disclosure of their sentiments, they spoke 
; freely concerning King Charles. 

Although the conspiracy seemed to be so badly 
planned, yet they were all moot sanguine as to its re¬ 
sults. 

The idea that they should fail, and that the end of all 
would be an ignominious death upon the scaffold, never 
once entered their miuds, or, if it did, they banished 
the thought as being not worthy to be dwelt upon. 


CHATTER DCLXX1X. 

WILD JUNIOR AND JONATHAN COMMENCE THEIR VOYAGE 
HOMEWARD. 

It was quite dark when the lumbering vessel cast anchor 
just off the shore. 

Tli! captain was in a state of great excitement, and no 
soouer had he seen that all was right than he orilerod the 
small boat to be lowered. 

Into this he leaped, having two of the crew with him to 
row him to the shore. 

Jonathan and his son, leaning over the edge, of the 
vessel, watched the boat depart and disappear in the 
darkness. 

They would have been very glad to have taken part in 
that portion of the enterprise, but they were not permitted 
to do so. 

They wonld havo to wait in suspense until the captain 
canto on board again. 

Wild junior glanced keenly around him, and finding 
that there was no one within earshot, said: 

“ Now, guv'nor, above all things take earn what you 
do, or this elaborate scheme of ours will be entirely 
spoiled.” 

“ I will be careful. Don’t show any further anxiety on 
my account—it is unnecessary.” 

“ I don’t think so, guv’iior. I know just what you are. 
Hut when'this Charles Stuart comes on board, be sure you 
do everything you can to display your devotion to his 
eause. Yon may depend I shall be profuse in my pro¬ 
fessions, aud if you do the like, why, then, all suspicion 
will be turned away from us.” 

“ I will do it,” said Jonathan—“ I will do it; bat enough 
lias been said upon the subject.” 

“ Very good. It’s a dangerous matter to converse 
about, and yet, guv’nor, 1 can’t help looking into the 
future, aud picturing to myself how things are likely to 
turn out.” 

“ I do the same.” 

* I know you do ; but I am afraid you are misled by a 
false notion. I am quite certain, however, that if we can 
only succeed in making the Pre-tender prisoner, Ring 
George would be ready to aecedo to any demands we might 
think proper to make.” 

‘•Yes—1 should not wonder,” said Wild; “but yet, 
if by any means this rebellion could be carried on success¬ 
fully-’’ 

“ Bah!—rubbish !” 

“ I say if it could, then what a complete satisfaction it 
would be to us ! All the past could lie forgotten, aud we 
should be able to trample our powerful enemies beneath 
our feet!” 

“ But you need not, speculate on that, guv’nor, as I 
told you before, because it is quite impossible. Always 
stick to the strongest side, and you may depend that in 
this case the strongest is King George. He is too firmly 
plauted upon the throne ever to be hurled from it. I am 
quite sure this is the ease.” 

“Well, well—1 must give you credit for having sound 
common sense on your side, George. There is nothing 
like keeping on the strongest side, and therefore I 
am agreeable that our origiual scheme should be carried 
out." 

“ I wish I could keep you in that mind, guv’nor. I 
believe you see the reasonableness of it now, but in a 
little while you will begin to think again, and your mind 
will change.” 

“ I think not, George—I think not.” 

“ Well, hush—don't say another word just at present! 
There’s one of those fellows coming skulking along 
towards us. Take no notice of him.” 


The approach of one of the crew put an end to this con 
versation between Wild junior aud Jonathan, so they | 
leaned over the side of the vessel in silence, watching for 
the return of the captain. 

George Wild was more anxious to catch sight of the 
Pretender than perhaps he would havo admitted even to 
himself. 

He desired to see the man, so that he might judge of 
what chance he would stand in an encounter with him, 
for his plan was to secure him as a prisoner, aud carry 
him to London in triumph. 

How this was to be achieved while the prince kept any 
sort of body guard about his person, not even Wild junior 
could tell. 

But lie trusted entirely to events. 

Home accidental circumstance might- occur of which he 
would be able to take every advantage. 

Nearly the whole night elapsed will o it anything being 
seen of the captain. 

At last, towards daybreak, there came the sound of oars 
upou the silent water, and soon afterwards the boat 
appeared in sight. 

It was rather heavily laden with individuals of rather a 
motley appearance. 

Jonathan aud his son took up such positions that they 
were able to give a scrutiuising glauco to everyone who 
stepped on board. 

Lanterns were fixed to various parts of the vessel’s 
rigging, and by the dim, uncertain light that, this 
afforded, they perceived the captain ascend the vessel's 
side. 

Then followed some rather unprepossessing individuals 
—people having the appearance of depending entirely 
upon their wits for a subsistence, and by the manner in j 
which they glanced about them it would seem as 
though they were over in dread that some bailiff 
might step forward aud touch them upou the slit)til- I 

der. j 

As these new-comers reached the vessel, they stood 
round so as to be in readiuess to welcome the Preteuder 
in somewhat of a royal fashion. 

They took off their hats and bent their knees, all on 
hoard following their example. 

Tlieu there appeared upon deck a tall, palo man, very 
thin, and with an anxious, careworn countenance. 

This was Charles Stuart, the Pretender. 

Loud cries now rent the air, every man trying to outvie 
his neighbour in exclaiming : 

“ Long life to King Charles of England !” 

A llush of colour suffused the usually pale features of 
the Pretender, ami lie took off his hat and bowed deeply, 
muttering some words of acknowledgment. 

Perhaps at that moment, ho felt almost like a king. 

Certainly it recalled with painfuldistinetuess past events 
that bo would gladly enough have forgotten. 

“ Welcome, your Majesty!” said the captain, advancing 
—“ welcome to this vessel! Upon its deck only yonr 
true supporters stand—men who are anxious you should 
obtain that which is rightfully your own—men who 
aro willing to strain every nerve and to pour out 
their life’s blood in the accomplishment of that pur¬ 
pose.” 

Then, one by one, those who were on board walked past 
the prince and saluted him. 

This ceremony over, they returned to their ordinary 
duties. 

The anchor was weighed, and after some short delay 
the vessel commenced her vo3’age homeward. 

In spite of the many vices, follies, and faults of which 
the Stuarts were guilty, and which produced the decapi¬ 
tation of one and tho dethronement, of another, it is im¬ 
possible not to feel a strong degree of interest in the 
descendants of this unfortunate race. 

Nor can'we wonder that all those descendants should 
continually keep their attention fixed upon the pri/.o they 
had lost; and although year by year their hopes of regain¬ 
ing it grew less and less, yet it was long before they 
ceased altegi ther thc-ir endeavours to seat themselves upon 
the English throne. 

The misdoings and foolish actions of a father had 
brought, upon them this eternal exile—doings over 
which it was impossible they could oxercise any con¬ 
trol 

Another reason why a great degree of compassion must I 
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be felt, for tint descendant* <>f the Stuarts is, becausu they 
I were so unfortunate in the choice of their friends arid 
defenders. 

in fact, they inherited from their parent that weakness 
and feebleness of disposition which had always character¬ 
ised the Stuarts, and thus it was that they became the 
dupes and prey of a horde of designing scoundrels, who, in 
, some mysterious way, seemed to live upon the spoil, and 
to briug those that they supported iuto disrepute. 

It was a harassing, sad existence that they all led, and 
even now at the present. day it may bo that some of their 
direct or remote descendants may look with longing eyes 
towards England, and reflect that but for the follies of oue 
I hey would be. if not aetually in possession of the throuc, 
at least holding high rank in the land. 

The prince and his friends descended to the cabin in 
company with the captain. 

Wild and his son had again an opportunity for a few 
moments’ conversation. 

“ Well, giiv’nor,” said George, “ what do you think of 
the would-be King now ?” 

Jonathan shook his head, 

“Depend upon it,” said his son, 11 there is not in him 
tho stuff that kings are made of! He will never be a 
ruler—he could be nothing more than the weak instru¬ 
ment of others 1 l might have felt some little compunc¬ 
tion in betraying him had ho been other than he is; but 
now-” 

“ Well ?| 

“ Why, now 1 feel that I shall be doing myself a service, 
you a service, him a service, and a service to the whole 
nation at large.” 

“ How so ? I can understand your words so far as 
they apply to ourselves, but what's the nature of the 
service you would rendor him ?” 

George gave a peculiar smile. 

‘•Why, his life must be a most unfortunate possession 
for him—he can never know happiness, and therefore it 
would only be an act of mercy to put him out of his 
misery." 

CHAPTER DCLXXX. 

JONATHAN WILD AND HIS SON ONCE MORE COME IN 
SIGHT OF ENGLAND. 

Wild junior langhed discordantly at what ho was pleased 
to consider his own wit. 

‘•Beariu mind also," he continued, “how great a satis- 
fait'.on it would be to the King and all the people at large 
if they knew that these Stuarts were carefully put out of 
the way of doing any further mischief to anybody." 

“ Well, George, I will toll you one thing.” 

“ What’s that ?" 

“ I am quite sure you are quite right, and that the 
course you have adopted is the best for us to pursue. I 
can tell that the prospects are very slight indeed of such 
a one as he is succeeding to the English throne. The 
fate of this insurrection must be a thousand times more 
disastrous than any yet.” 

“ Yes, you may rely upon that hut I question whether 
it will come so far as an open rebellion. Consider in your 
miod what will he the best plan for us to adopt, and how 
you think we shall be able to succeed in making the Pro- 
tender prisoner and carrying him to London.” 

“ He does not look very strong,” 

“ No ; on the contrary, he is weak, and if he was taken 
by surprise he would be so overcome that he would be as 
helpless as a child. From him we have nothing to dread; 
but bear in ruind that we are only two in number, and that 
he is surrounded by a large troop of friends, and numbers 
in such a case as this makes all the difference.’^ 

“ I know all that. It must be a stratagem—some deeply- 
laid and cunningly worked-out scheme.” 

“ That’s it, guv’nor, aud I fancy that between us we 
shall be able to iiit upon something. At any rate, there 
will be plenty of time before wo get to England. Was 
there ever such a slow-moving craft as this?' 

••Never: I should think she seems scarcely seaworthy. 
I suppose the reason why she was chosen is because sus¬ 
picion would not bo likely to bo directed to it.” 

“That’s it, you may depend ; but look at those clouds 
yonaer—how threatening they look ! I fancy, although I 
i know little of the 6ca, that we shall have a storm." 
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Scarcely had Wild spoken than the captain^ who had 
come on deck, roared out some, orders to b is men. 

Instant ly ail was the greatest bin tie and confusion— 
everyone was making as much speed as possible, for the 
danger that threatened them was imminent. 

Scarcely had the last order been obeyed than there 
eame a tremendous gust of wind, which almost buried the 
lumbering vessel beneath iho waves. • 

Then a calm succeeded, aud the vessel managed to 
right itself. j 

It was a calm of brief duration, however, and it v.-as \ 
succeeded by a squall of wiud infinitely moro violent than ! 
the first. I 

Then the storm broke forth with great fury. I 

“It is a case with us,” said Wild—“ we are done for at 
last! This vessel can never outride a gale like this—we | 
shall all go to the bottom, as sure as fate !” 

Jonathan was greatly alarmed, but. he had already had 
some severe experience in uautieal matters, and was, j 
therefore, scarcely so downhearted as his son. 

Some alarm was, however, evidently felt by tho Pre¬ 
tender and his adherents, for they all quitted tho cabin j 
and came on deck, looking about them anxiously. j 

In vain the captain implored them to go below. \ 

“There is no danger,” he cried—“at least, no parti- j 
cular danger. You may not think well of this old craft, j 
but I can tell you she has weathered many a gale when ] 
better ships—to all appearance—have foundered. She is I 
light like a cork—we carry no heavy load—her timbers are j 
every ono sound, and unless some accident should happen 1 
we shall be all right.” 

Although the capfc in spoke in this tone of confidence, 
his words did not teud to reassure them very greatly. 

The waves became more aud more turbulent, ami the I 
clumsy bark seemed every now and then as though i f 
would plunge headforemost to the bottom. 

Then it would roll fearfully to ono side, to e great j 
terror of them all. j 

But with an awkward motion she would right herself. 

The huge billows that came rolling on like mountains ] 
broke over her, pouring tons and tons of water on her ] 
deck, but it ran off quickly, and she floated as freely as ever j 
upon the surface. | 

Eor hours aud hours tho storm continued to rage with j 
unabated violence. I 

All the sails had been taken in, and they were scudding j 
under bare poles. j 

.Yet such was the violence of tho wind that tho masts 
bent over like reeds, and threatened every moment to give 
way. 

Suddenly, with a terrific crash that sounded high abovo 
all other sounds, the mainmast toppled over the side, and 
then it did indeed seem as though tho vessel would be | 
dragged beneath the waves. 

But the captain did not lose his presence of mind. 

He. shouted out his orders to his men with calmuess and 
precision, and, seizing an axe himself, he rushed forward, 
and set them the example of cutting the vessel clear of 
the ropes and tackle that were dragging her down so fear- j 
fully on oue side. 

This, however, owing to the manner in which the waves 
continued to break over them, was a most difficult 
task. 

But tho men, encouraged by the cxamplo of their 
leader, stuck to their work bravely, and at la-t, with a 
rush, tho mass of hamper slipped into the sea, and tlm 
vessel, suddenly released of tho strain,- rolled over to the 
other side. J 

That dauger was past. ! 

There was only one more mast, and that was so small 
and bent so freely before the gale, that they had little i 
fears concerning it. 

Still the bravest of them could not help giving evidence I 
of their emotion. 

They were, indeed, strongly moved by finding them¬ 
selves so close in the presence of death. 

Whither they had been carried by the fury of the wind 
aud waves they scarcely kuew. 

All their'attention was directed to keeping the bark 
above water. 

When the captain said that all the timbers were sound, 
ho must have spoken truly, for, notwithstanding the vio¬ 
lence of the weather, she had not up to this moment 
| sprung a leak of any particular importance. 
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Some of the men were kept at the pumps, but this Was 
only an occasional ami not an unremitting labour. 

'I'lie day had almost gone before the tempest showed 
any signs of abatement. 

By slow degrees, however, the storm subsided without 
having indicted any further damage thau snapping the 
mainmast. 

Slowly tho wind subsided and the waves became less 
angry. 

But if the bark had been an indifferent sailer wheu fur¬ 
nished with a mainmast, what was she now when de¬ 
prived of it ? 

Her motion through tho water could scarcely be per¬ 
ceived, it w;ls so intensely, wearyingly slow. 

Yet nil were thankful for the narrow escape from the 
great danger that they had had, and they were inclined to 
put up yith this inconvenience, quite thankfully and wil¬ 
lingly. 

Just before sunset the captain succeeded in taking an 
observation, and then, by his calculations, ho made out 
that they had been driven many miles out of their course, 
and that a considerable time would elapse before they 
reached the place which had been appointed for landing. 

There was no help for this. They had to put up with 
it as best they could. 

Two days and nights passed away before they saw any¬ 
thing of the laud. 

It was early in the morning when the shores of Eng¬ 
land became visible in the distance. 

The captain, after a few anxious words of consultation 
with the Pretender, stood off to sea again. 

To attempt to land during daylight would have been 
hazardous in the extreme, and so they were compelled to 
beat about during the whole of the day, keeping out of 
sight of laud. 

As soon as darkness descended, however, they made the 
best speed they could to the coast. 

A rocket was sent up from the deck of the vessel, and 
all eyes were anxiously turned to the laud for the response 
to the signal. 

It came in the shape of the same crimson light that we 
have previously described. 

“ All’s well,’ 5 said tho captain—“ there is no danger, and 
no people lurking a) out, or that light would not bo 
exhibited. Courage—courage! We have had much 
danger up to the present, but there is nothing but security 
before us. In an hour from now at the most we shall be 
on shore, and in a few days after that I trust we sball all 
Lave the satisfaction of seeing the throne of England occu¬ 
pied by its rightful heir.” 

A loud cheer was given by all the men al the conclusion 
of this speech. 

The sound rang out clearly and distinctly over the 
waves, and the captain, raising his hand, cautioned them 
to be silent. 


CHAPTER DCLXXXI. 

WILD JUNIOR DEVISES AND POTS INTO EXECUTION A VERY 
CUNNING TRICK. 

“ IIusii—hush 1” he 6aid—“make no more noise than yon 
are absolutely obliged ! We want no attention called to 
our proceedings. Now, the more secret we are the better. 
Defer your cheers until th6 proper time, and then you may 
shout aloud to your hearts’ content." 

Abashed, the men shrank back, and soon afterwards 
they were employed in casting anchor. 

“Now," whispered George, to Jonathan, “if they will 
only send us wuh the Pretender in the first boat, and leave 
us on shore with him while they return to fetch the rest, 
why, all will be well. Wo sball have great odds to con¬ 
tend against, but, then, I don’t despair of success." 

“ It is too desperate. George—too desperate!" replied 
Jonathan, shaking his head. 

“ Well, we shall soo; if I perceive the chance and com¬ 
mence tho attack, you must second mo as well as you are 
able—that will be our only chance.” 

“ I will; but don’t lose all through a little rashness. Be 
patient and abido your time,—the opportunity will como, 
you may rest assured of that.” 

To George’s extreme disappointment, he was sent with 
some more of the men in the first boat. 


All the way he continued to mutter curses under Ills 
breath. 

Upon reaching the shore, he found that many other 
persons nud assembled—a much greater tlnuug thau he 
liail expected. 

They were persons of considerable influence, who had 
been told that the Pretender would arrive, a ml who had 
repaired to the shore in order to welcome him as soon as 
he lauded. 

Several journeys had to be made before they all stood 
up >ii the beach. 

The form of greeting the Pretender was again gone 
through, and this time with much more ceremony than on 
the previous occasion. 

Horses had been provided in readiness for alb and after 
a little delay they mounted and set themselves in motion. 

They were truly a most formidable troop, and George 
Wild saw his chances of being able to make the Pretender 
his prisoner grow less and less; in fact, it seemed totally 
impossible while he continued surrounded by his adhe¬ 
rents as he was then. 

Nor was it possible that tho expedition could bo long 
kept secret. 

The appearance of such a troop passing through tho 
country would attract not only attention but suspicion. 

Wild junior was exceedingly curious to know what 
would bo the nature of their movements. 

All their future proceedings, however, were kept a pro¬ 
found secret; not a word was uttered respecting them. 

Therefore Wild and his son wore obliged to draw their 
conclusions from what they saw. 

■‘.I have it, guv’nor,” cried George at length, in a low 
voice. “ I knew what’s their first move. I recognise tho 
road now well enough. They are going to tho farm- 
nouse. 

“Do you think they will stay there?'- 

“ Well, that is more than I can toll.” 

“I should think not, for the place appeared to me to be 
smalL and quite incompetent to lodge so many men.’’ 

“ I don’t know. It is in a very out-of-the-way place, 
and you cannot tell what they may have agreed to do, nor 
what accommodation they have provided." 

“No, we cannot tell that,” returned Jonathan, “and 
men are easily lodged anywhere.” 

“ True, and now it seems to me we must deliberate a 
little." 

“Upon what?” 

“ I am undecided whether it will be better for us to 
proceed to the farm-house or not.” 

“ But how can you help doing so ? How can you 
leave this throng ?" 

“ Oh. I will find a means of doing that 1 But just con¬ 
sider this point: These men are in strong numbers, and 
it seems to me that it is utterly impracticable to carry out 
our first plan.” 

“ You mean, to seize the Pretender ?” 

“ Yes. You may depend he will never be left alone for 
a single moment, and for two men to attempt to bear him 
off in face of so many is too absurd to be thought of." 

“ But what else can we do ?” 

“ I have just been thinking. Beyond all reasonable 
doubt, they are going to the farm-house, aud probably 
will stay there for some hours, in order to rest themselves 
after their long journey.” 

“Well?” 

“ We, I think, had better adopt some stratagem to leave 
them, but, mind you, without creating any suspicion in 
their breasts.” 

“ But that is impossible.” 

“ Well, we shall see. Where there’s a will, guv’nor, 
there’s a way." 

“ But I can’t see how there is in this case 1 

“ Wait a little while, I say. We must do this, and after¬ 
wards we will gallop on to London and make the King 
acquainted with the particulars of this conspiracy—let 
them capture the Pretender themselves. But I admit that 
it is not so good as carrying him before them a prisoner 
ourselves, but that thought I am convinced must be 
abandoned.” 

“ But now, what about this plan for quitting them with¬ 
out causing suspicion ?” 

“ I must put it into execution at once,” returned George, 
“or we shall bo too near to the larm-house—just 
listen." s 
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George bout sideways in the saddle and murmured a 
f#W words close to Jonathan’s ear. 

He comprehended their purport, and nodded his head 
with satisfaction. 

Suddenly Wild junior’s horse reared up and became, 
or, rather, appeared to become, quite unmanageable. 

The whole troop was thrown into confusion by the 
restiveuess of this one horse. 

George appeared to be making every effort to calm it, 
but to all »p]>earance without any success, for the horse, 
rearing up suddenly on its hind legs, flung Wild junior to 
the earth, where he lay as if stunned. 

The whole thing, as the reader of course comprehends, 
wag a mere trick. 

He bad taken care to slip off the horse in such a manner 
a? to hurt himself very little, if at all, aud yet he lay in 
the road like oue half dead. 

This accident caused a complete stoppage. 

Jonathan descended' from his steed. 

“My poor soul” he exclaimed, “ho is killed—he is 
dead!’’ 

No he is not,” said one of the men, “ ho is breathing.” 

At this moment Wild junior uttered a low groan. 

With well-meant iutcntio.is several dismounted, aud, 
going to him, attempted to raise him to his feet. 

“ fie will be all right,” they said to Jonathan, “ as soon 
as lie gets on his legs again.” 

But as soon as they were about to touch him, Wild 
junior screamed out as if in groat agony. 

“Don’t touch me!” he cried—“don’t touch me; let me 
lie just wln re I am for awhile—don’t touch me!” 

They shrank back. 

The leader of the expedition now made his appearance 
in order to ascertain the meaniug of the stoppage. 

“An accident?” he said. 

“ Yes," replied Jonathan, with well-acted concern, “ it 
is my son; his horse suddenly shied at something and 
threw him. I fear lie is very, badly hurt.” 

“ What is to be done ?” said the leader. “ There are 
no habitations auywhere abuut this region, and no oppor¬ 
tunity of getting assistance.” 

“I don’t know what can be doue, sir!” replied Jona¬ 
than, humbly. “I am willing to leave it all in your 
Lanas. 

“ Well, we cannot all stop here with the Prince as well, 
thafs quite certain, and, moreover, we could render him 
no service if we did.” 

“Then, if you are willing,” said Jonathan, “I will 
stay with him. Perhaps after a short time he may so far 
recover as to be able to resume his seat in the saddle.” 
j “ I think it. very likely he is bruised and stunned, but I 
hope not seriously hurt. You shall remain with him, aud 
we will push on. Gur destination is tLe farm-house—you 
know it ?” 

• “Ido.” 

“We shall stay there twenty-four or thirty-six hours, 
perhaps longer. If in the meanwhile you can get jour 
son along slowly, we will take care that he has every at¬ 
tention as soon as he arrives.” 

“A thousand thanks, sir!” said Jonathan, earnestly— 
“a thousand thanks! Jay poor sou! I am afraid he is 
more hurt iliau you imagine!” 

“I hope not; but, however, you must do your best to 
recover him and get him to the farm-house. Now, then,” 
he added, turning to his men, “quick march !” 

Tuc. whole troop now set itself iu motion. 

Jonathan, kneeling down by the side of his son, wat ched 
it as far as he could. 

While one man wa« in sight be did not alter his atti¬ 
tude in the least, nor did George "Wild venture to move. 

As for the leader of the expedition, he rather regret ted 
the accident, that had occurred, yet did not think much 
about it—his head was too full of the more important ob¬ 
jects of the enterprise to dwell much upon a trifle like 

that. 


CHATTER DCLXXXII. 

GEORGE WILD DICTATES A I.ETTEIt T<* T1IE SECRETARY 
OF STATE. 

“Gone!” cried Jonathan, in an exulting voice- “gone— 
they’re all gone ! The last one is »ut of sight!” 

“(Jnpim?—capital!” cried Wild junior, as, uttering a 


loud laugh, he sprang to his feet. “D—n me, guv’nor, if 
I didn’t manage that well!” 

“You did indeed!” 

George shook the dust from his apparel. 

“ Are yon hurt, George ?” 

“No, not in the least. I have bruised myself slightly, 
blit nothing worth shaking of.” 

“ Well, thou, let us mount, and make all speed to Lon¬ 
don.” 

“ Yes, to London, guv’nor—that’s our destination, and 
we have got some important information to carry with 
us.” 

“ We have. You were right as to the place they were 
making for. They’ll stay at the farm-house perhaps fora 
couple of days.” 

“ That will give us time,” said George, “but none to 
spare. We must make our horses do the work, guv’nor. 
We have a long, hard ride before us, but it must be per¬ 
formed.” 

j Wild and his son mounted their steeds, and after a brief 
deliberation struck off across tho fields iu the direction of 
the metropolis. 

The course they took would, they knew, carry them far 
away from the farm-house. 

The horses upon which they rode were those that 
they had left on the beach when they went on board the 
vessel. 

During their absence the animals had been well 
aud carefully attended to, and were full of spirit. 

They would doubtless gallop far without resting, and 
Jonathan calculated that by good fortune they would be 
able to reach London in twenty-four hours. 

It was strange to see how intently they fixed their minds 
upon this one object. 

At any other time they would have been careful to look 
around them in search of their foes, aud have shrunk back 
from the idea of galloping nlong the high-road to the 
metropolis. 

Yet they did this on the present occasion almost with¬ 
out a thought. 

Iu the very boldness of this course there must have 
laid some safety, for they were not molested or interfered 
with by anyone. 

11 r hen half their journey was performed they stopped to 
rest. 

By giving the landlord of the inn where they halted a 
sum of money—in fact, very nearly all they possessed— 
they induced him to exchange their tired, worn-out 
horses for two.more of good quality that were in liis 
stable. 

•The possession of these animals made a wonderful 
difference to them, and theii prospect of reaching London 
by tho time specified was very good. 

As for Jonathan and liis sou, they seemed insensible to 
all fatigue, for they resumed their journey without resting 
for more than an hour. 

While flying along at this tremendous pace, it was not 
possible to exchange much conversation. 

But all the wlii.e Wild junior’s braiu was busily at 
work. 

He was endeavouring to decide upon the safest course 
they could adopt, upon reaching Loudon. 

This baffled him for a long time, aud more than once lie 
seemed inclined to give up thinking in despair. 

It was not until the last moment that the right idea 
flashed into his mind. 

“Hurrah, guv’nor!” he cried—“I have it! I know 
what we shall do now. I can’t tell it you at present, but 
as soon as we arrive I will do so.” 

Jonathan gave a sigh of relief. 

He had been taxing his brains to no purpose in endea¬ 
vouring to decide how to make his communication known 
in the proper quarter. 

Now that his son George had thought of the means, 
there was no need for him to perplex his brain any 
longer. 

Wild junior paused at a small clothier’s shop in the 
outskirts of London, and here he purchased two long 
riding cloaks such as were then generally in fashion, 
when people were more exposed to the vicissitudes of tho 
weather thau they are now. 

They were of the most ample dimensions, coining right 
down to the heels, aud enveloping the body entirely. 

They were furnished also with large fur-lined eollr.ra. 
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that, win'll (unit'd up, concealed all the (ace with the ex¬ 
emption of the eves. 

This protected (ho wearer from the rain- 

Sueli garments were just what Wild and his son re¬ 
quired. . 

Two persons so attired would in these days attract 
much attention, but then it ivas different; scarcely a 
second glance was bestowed upon them. 

George, looked right and left for some place where they 
could stop for a short time—some place where there was 
not much probability of thoir being known. 

At last, a small, retired inn, situated in an obscure bye- 
street, came under his notice, and he decided immediately 
to take up his quarters there. 

It was a houso where little trade was done, and the 
landlord was glad enough to see two travellers arrive on 
horseback, who by their manner seemed as though they 
iuf-nded to stay for a night or two. 

Perceiving that the landlord was ready to treat them 
with every imaginable respect, George Wild assumed an 
air of the greatest haughtiness, and succeeded in fully 
impressing the landlord with a sense of their great im¬ 
portance. 

In a loud, authoritative voice-, he demanded a private 
room, and he was at oneo shown into an apartment, very 
rudely furnished indeed, but yet the best in the whole 
place. 

As it was dark, the landlord did not recognise them, 
and when a candle was placed upon the table, the two 
visitors sat as far away from it as they could, so that their 
countenances were not revealed. 

A substantial meal was first ordered and despatched, for 
both were weak and faint from long abstinence. 

As soon as this was over, drinkables wero brought, and 
George Wild began to discuss bis plan. 

Pens, ink, and paper bail been called for, and when the 
landlord had left the room, and the door was closed, 
George said, in a low tone of voice: 

“Now. guv'uor. just attend to me.” 

“ I will, you may depend.” 

“ That’s right.” 

1 nave been waiting most anxiously and most impa¬ 
tiently to hear what this plan of yours may be.” 

“Can you not guess it ? 

“ 1 can’t. I have taxed my brain to the utmost, but 
failed to hit upon anything satisfactory.” 

“Then this is what you must do—it’s very simple, as 
yon will say.” 

“ What—what ?” 

“Write a letter to the Secretary of State.” 

Jonathan shook his head. 

“ I had thought of that,” he said. “ George, I am dis¬ 
appointed—that won’t do.” 

“Don’t you bo a fool, guv’nor! You have not heard 
what my plan is yet. I say, in the first place, you must 
write a letter to the Secretary of State.” 

“Put-” 

“ i will havo no 1 bute’ in the case, guv’nor! Onoe for 
all. will you listen to me ?” 

“I am listening." 

“Well, then, I will dictate the letter to you. It will 
save time if you write it down as I dictate, and then I 
m ill finish my explanation. I have thought a great deal 
about it, and I am sure there is no other course that we 
can adopt that is so well calculated to answer the end we 
have in view.” 

Jonathan Wild took up a pen. 

“Now, guv’nor, just put down the words.I tell you. 
I.et me see, to-day is Friday—put down ‘ Friday night ’ 
at the top of tho letter.” 

“It is done.” 

“ ‘ To the Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

“‘My lord,—’ ~ 

“ Have you got that?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then go on thus :— 

“ ‘ This letter comes from one who confesses he 
has violated many of the laws of this land, but, yet 
from one who lias been wilfully misrepresented in liis 
general character by interested persons.’ 

“ That’s a d—J good sentence, isn’t it, guv’nor? Have 
you got it down ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Very well, go on thus 


“ ‘ 1 am most anxious, my lord, to make some atonement 
for the post wrong I have done, as you m ill find by what 
I disclose. I can most solemnly assure your lordship that 
at this moment the Pretender, Charles Stuart, is on English 
soil. I know the spot where he now is, with a band of 
trusty adherents around him, numbering in all about 
thirty or forty persons. He is in hiding at a farm-house 
which I can point out, and at this farm-house he will re¬ 
main for one, or perhaps two days longer. He will then 
march forth, and I am credibly informed that as soon as 
he raises his standard numberless disaffected persons will 
flock round it. It is, indeed, the most formidable Jacobite 
conspiracy since that which took place in the year T5. 
That all I now state is perfectly true I solemnly pledge 
myself, for I pretended to join M'itli these rebels in order 
to find out their plans. 1 had hoped to bring the young 
Pretender a prisoner to your lordship, but I found he was 
too well protected by his friends for me to stand the least 
chance of success if 1 made the attempt. However, I can 
put your lordship in the -way of capturiug him without 
difficulty, and possibly without bloodshed. 

“ Need I tell your lordship that I look upon this as a 
most important service—a service to the King and country 
whose laws I have outraged. It is only reasonable that 
in return for this I should look for some acknowledg¬ 
ment, and the acknowledgment I require is simply this: 
that you offer a free pardon to myself and my sou George 
—a most excellent and ivorthy young man—who, I regret 
to say, has been implicated with me.” 

Jonathan uttered a growling, snarling sound, and 
seemed half inclined to fling down the pen. 

“ Don’t you like that, guv’uor ?l asked his son, with his 
usual couluess. 

“ Like it ?—it’s outrageous! I won’t m rite it!” 

“ Yes you will, guv’nor, or I’ll Vie d—d if I don’* give 
you into the custody of the police officers—now, this 
moment!” 

“ But you wou»a be captured too.” 

“ I Qon’t know about that—I rather think I should get 
off if 1 handed you over to the authorities. But don’t let 
us talk such rubbish as this—go un with the letter, and 
be d—d to you! If you interrupt me like this, I shall 
forget what I M-as going to say, and I have been thinking 
it over for honrs. Go on, I say, and don’t be a fool!” 

Jonathan hesitated a moment, and then, as it seemed 
upon a second thought, resumed his pen. 

■ ‘ If, my lord, you will publish in any of the. papers,’ ” 
continued George, ‘“a promise that you will pardon us 
hotli if we disclose nil the particulars of this plot, we 
shall see it, and we will lose no time in presenting our¬ 
selves before you as soon as we are aware that M-e can do 
so in safety. The means just mentioned is the only one 
by which you can reply to this communication ; and in 
the hope that your lordship will give tho matter the 
serious attention that it deserves, I beg to subscribe 
myself 

“ 1 Your lordship’s most humble and obedient 
“ ‘servant to command, 

“‘Jonathan Wiu>. 

“ ‘P.S.—I can most positivo.lv state, and would swear 
if necessary, that if no notice is taken of this letter, in 
three days you will find the young Pretender marching 
upon London with a strong army at his back. This is 
no mere pretence, but absolute truth ; for I do assure 
your lordship that I was in the vessel which brought 
him over from Ostend last night. 

‘“J. W.’” 


CHAPTER DCLXXXIII. 

JONATHAN WILD ANT) HIS SON AWAIT A REPLY FROM 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 

: ‘ There now, guv’uor,” cried Wild junior, in an exult¬ 
ing tone of voice, as soon as the letter was finished— 
“ what do you tliinlv of that ? Is it not firSt-rate?” 

“ It is good so far as it goes,” was the reply, “ but I 
don’t see how it is to answer our purpose.” 

“Then you are not so quick of apprehension as yon 
used to be. guv’nor. It is my intention to put, the letter 
in the post and then patiently await the result.” 
i Ami what do you suppose the result Mill be?” 

“ Why, I have not the slightest doubt that the Secretary 
State, finding the matter is so serious, will not hesitate 
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([JONATHAN WILD WRITES A LEXTER TO THE SECRETARY Ob' STATE ] 


o grant us thy pardons on the conditions wo ask for 

hem " . 

ti you think he will put a notice to that effect in 

he newspapers ?” 
l; I do.” 

“I aui inclined to be doubtful, ’ said • ouathan—“very 
loubtful ! Ten to one if he gives the subject a moment’s 
hought.” 

“You are unreasonably despondent, guv nor. Cheer 
ip! It’s always darkest just before the dawn, you 
<uow!” 

“It may seem strange to you. George, but now that L 
lavo written the letter I don’t feel half so certain about 
he results as I did before.” 

“Eut I do, guv’nor, and let that be sufficient. Eut can 
fou propose anything better ? If you -.an. by all means 
let me bear it.” 

“No, I can't—that’s the worst of it.” 

No. 145.— Ehf.'Kin. 


“ Then be content to let events take their course.’ 

“ I suppose 1 must do so.” 

“Y r cm must, (’ume, guv’nor, just rouse up a litth 
My confidence in the success of our scheme is undffiji® 
liished. Told lip the letter and address it, and I \vi]5 
carry it to tho post-office.” 

Jonathan complied with this instruction, but it was 
e.asy to sco that he had quite ceased to feel aDy interest in 
what he was about. 

“ Ee careful,” he said, ast ho handed the letter to hit 5 
sou. “Take care how you leave this li-ust—mind yor 
are not followed.” 

“All right, guv’nor! Don’t you trouble your lead 
about me. Leave me. to tak 1 cure of mjvelf—1 am quito 
competent to do so. I shall be back in a few minutes.” 

George Wild wrapped his cloak closely around Inin 
and put on his hat. 

lie A scended the stairs quietly. 


No. 14 
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At the bottom, on his right hand, was the bar window, 
and through this ho gave a hasty glance. 

The landlord must have heard him descend, for ho 
turned round quickly, and seemed rather confused in his 
manner. 

Why or wherefore it was impossible to tell, and anyone 
less keen-sighted than George Wild would not have no¬ 
ticed it. 

“Going out, sir?” said the landlord, interrogatively, 
coming close up to the counter. 

“Yes—I shall bo back in a few minutes.” 

George stalked down the passage and out of the door 
into the street. 

He had some distance to go before he could find a post- 
ofliee, for in thoso days very few letters were trans¬ 
mitted. 

At length he deposited the precious epistle, and then 
turned his steps towards the inn again. 

Before ascending the stairs, he gave one more glance 
into the bar. 

But this time he perceived it was vacant. 

i “Guv’nor,” he said abruptly, as ho re-entered the 
room, “ have you heard or seen anything while I have 
been away ?” 

“No,—why do you ask?” 

“ Don't be so alarmed, onty I fancied the landlord's be¬ 
haviour was rather suspicious. Berhaps, after all, it was 
no more than my fancy.” 

“But we ought to be careful, George,” said Jonathan, 
somewhat nervously, “for they are making close search 
after us—very close indeed, and to be captured now would 
be bitter in the extreme.” 

“Don’t think about it, guv’nor. I don’t intend to give 
up just at present. While we are here we will sleep with 
one eye open, and be ready to clear out at a moment's 
notice if necessary.” 

The remainder of the night passed by quietly enough. 

I Wild and his son were shown into a bed-chamber, and 
' here they passed the night, one watching while the other 
! slept. 

j In the morning, finding they had met with no interrup- 
- fion. they felt more at ease. 

! Their spirits rose as well, for once more they thought 
V well of their scheme—perhaps better than they had yet 
done. 

They made a hearty breakfast. 

“Guv’nor,” said George, addressing Jonathan, “ have 
you made up your mind what to do while we are waiting 
for a reply to our letter ?” 

“ No, I have not.” 

“Well, I think we are tolerably safe here, and such 
being the case, in my opinion we cannot do better than 
5 remain quietly where we are, and wait for the reply.” 

) “How soon can yon expect one ?” 

3 “ Not before the morning, guv’nor—certainly not before 

i then.” 

I “ 1 am afraid, after all, that that will be too late.” 

“ Too late ?” 

, “ Yes. By the time we can get to the farm-house, the 

j l’reteudcT will have left it, and will be well defended by a 
s, large army.” 

,! IWell, guv’nor, We have no resource but to wait.” 

! “ And supposing no answer does come, how then ?” 

, “I would rather leave the discussion of that until the 

time arrives. It’s no good meeting trouble halfway, 
■ guv’nor—I never did it yet.” 

1 In this unsatisfactory manner the day gradually wore 
away. 

If very now and then the villains would be startled by 
:j some simple sound or occurrence, for to them everything 
» was alarming, being well aware of the dangerous position 
* in which they stood. 

r; Towards nightfall, Jonathan’s impatience grew so great 
that it could not bo restrained. 

J “It’s no good, George,” he said—“no good at all! I 
f can’t stop here, and that’s a fact!” 

] “Where would you go, then, guv’nor?” 
j “Anywhere—anywhere—I don’t care where !” 

| “Have you forgotten that there may be just a little 
I danger in taking an evening stroll ?'’ 

i “No—no. But, George, I’ll tell you what I have 
thought.” 

“ What—what ?” 

“ That our communication may have been deemed of 


considerable importance—of too much importance to bo 
delayed; and if so, I think it move than likely that a 
handbill would be issued and posted up, offering the 
pardon wo are asking for.” 

“ That is very likely, gnv’nor—quite likely ; and the 
thought never occurred to me.” 

“ Is it not worth while to ascertain ?” 

“ I think so.” 

“ Then lot us wrap ourselves up closely in our cloaks, 
and look around us. If we don’t find the handbill, we 
shall he in no extreme danger; and if we do, our danger 
will be over—wo shall be able to walk in the streets 
securely.” 

“ What a glorions thing that would be !” 

“ It would. But come—if wo are going, let us go at 
once.” 

Wild and bis son enveloped themselves in their cloaks, 
and concealed their eoutenanees as much as they could. 

As they descended the stairs they again saw the land¬ 
lord, apparently watching for them. 

“ We shall be back soon,” said George, not giving him 
time to ask a question. “We intend taking a stroll— 
that’s all.” 

The landlord made no reply, and the pair left the 
house. 

They paused a moment iu the street outside, uncertain 
where to go. 

“Gome,” said Jonathan, “we will walk towards the 
City; if there are handbills out, they will surely be posted 
there.” 

“ Or at Bow Street Police Station,” said George. 

“Yes, certainly there; hut that would be running too 
much risk. Come on—come on !” 

They strode forward rapidly in the darkness. 

It was a night that favoured them exceedingly, for it 
was so disagreeable that no one would be abroad except 
upon necessity. 

A bleak easterly wind was howling through the streets, 
and every now and then the rain would fall sharply ; no 
doubt there would have been a complete downfall of it 
but for the violence of the wind. 

The cold was intense—it seemed to pierce them through 
and through. 

Ere going far, however, George exclaimed: 

“ Hush, guv’nor! Don’t start or seem alarmed, but I 
have something particular to tell you.” 

“ What is it—what is it?” 

“Be calm!” 

“ flow can I bo calm ? Tell me at once what it is, or 
my agitation will increase !” 

Jonathan evidently apprehended some great danger, for 
he trembled from head to foot. 

“ I believe there’s a man following in our footsteps," 
said George, calmly. “Whether he is or not I can 
scarcely say at present; but I have had my eyes open, 
guv’nor.” 

“ What sort of a man does he seem ?” 

“ I can hardly tell in the darkness. It is nothing more 
than a figure Hitting behind us like a shadow. If I see 
him much lunger I shall decide in my mind that ho is a 
spy ; if he is, then let him beware !” 

Jonathan was thrown into a state of the utmost alarm 
by this revelation. 

Unquestionably, both the powers of his body and mind 
were much shaken and enfeebled by all he had gone 
through. 

He was no longer the bold, fierce, turbulent spirit that 
he had been. 

George, however, possessed many of his father's 
characteristics, and on the present occasion he displayed 
one. 

That was, perfect calmness and apparent indifference to 
the danger that threatened them. 

“ I will turn round three corners rapidly,” said George, 
and if he follows us round the last I shall be convinced of 
of what he is; then, I say, let him beware !” 

“ What shall yon do, George ?” 

“ I can hardly tell at present, guv’nor, I am thinking. 
Certainly, if I can, 1 will prevent him from interfering 
with our business any more.” 

The manoeuvre that Wild junior Lad projected was 
carried out. 

Three successive corners were turned, and iu such a 
way that they actually doubled upon their course, so that 
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it would be strange indeed if anyone was going in such a 
roundabout direction to any place. 

Just as they were turning the second corner, Wild 
junior, by half turning his head, caught sight of tho dark 
figure behind him. 

The same took place at the third. 

“ Yes, guv'nor,” he said, “ he is a spy, and now I’ll tell 
you how to settle him.” 

“ How ?’’ 

“ Increase your speed—keep up with me, and when I 
come to the next corner I will turn round it in such a way 
as to make tho spy think we are about to run off. He will 
como round the corner hastily, and wo will stop there 
Waiting for him; when lie does come he will remember 
me. I’ll warrant!” 

There was a tone of excessivo malignity perceptible in 
Wild junior’s voice as ho thus spoke. 

Jonathan saw at once how effectually the spy might bo 
disposed of. 

Accordingly, he quickened his steps as George had 
directed, and the two hastened along tho street, not at a 
run certainly, but yet at a paco that could scarcely be con¬ 
sidered a walk. 

Then they came to a comer. 

“Now, then, guv’nor, round it at full speed,” said 
George, in suppressed tones, “and then stop as soon as 
ever you possibly can!” 

This direction was obeyed implicitly 

They checked themselves as soon as they were able, 
and then George Wild, keeping close against the wall, so 
that its shadow should conceal him, crept back to the 
angle of the building, and waited for tho spy to make his 
appearance. 


CHAPTER DCLXXXIV. 

JONATHAN WILD SEES A BILL OF A VERY DIFFERENT 
CHARACTER TO THE ONE I1E WAS LOOKING FOR. 

Gf.oroe Wild had not long to wait. 

He clenched his teeth together. 

The sound of rapid footsteps camo upon his ears. 

He threw back his cloak over his shoulders, so that it 
should not impede the free motion of his arm. 

In his right hand he held a large pistol by tho 
barrel. 

Tho butt wa3 of unusual size, and was massively 
bound with brass. 

Closer and closer came the footsteps, and then he raised 
his arm in au attitude to strike. 

Little dreaming of tho danger that threatened him, and 
fully impressed with the idea that the fugitives were 
hastening along at the top of their speed, the spy camo 
round the corner. 

Wild junior had his arm raised in the air. 

No sooner did tho unfortunate man appear than the 
butt of the pistol descended with terrific force and accu¬ 
rate aim. 

There was a dull, sickening sound—a low, gasping, 
gurgling cry, followed instantly by another blow, and 
then the spy fell in a huddled-up heap upon the pave¬ 
ment. 

“He’s settled,” said George, quietly, as he restored tho 
pistol to his belt. “Now, where can we put him out of 
the way, so that when ho recovers he will not be able to 
create much disturbance. 

“ Will ho recover ?” 

“I don't know. I should think so.” 

“ They were two heavy blows, George.” 

“ I know that; thoy were effectual ones, too. I rather 
think I have stopped his noise and his gallop at the same 
time.” 

George looked about him for some place where he could 
dispose of the body. 

Hut for some time lie looked in vain. 

Tliea all at once his eye rested upon one of those iron 
gratings that, are to be found at the corners of nearly all 
streets. 

“Here, guv’nor,” he said; “this is just the thing— 
help me!” 

lie strode towards the grating as ho spoke. 

“Now, then, put forth your strength; it’s a good 
weight. I know, and not very convenient to grasp hold of ; 
but we can manage it between us.” 


“ Shall yon put him down there, George ?” 

“Yes; why not? Perhaps the cold water at the 
bottom will revive him a little.” 

George laughed hideously at ibis pleasanter, and, 
bending down, he thrust his fingers in between the bars 
of the grating. 

Jonathan did the like; and by their united efforts, they 
managed to raise the mass of iron and place in on the 
roadway. 

“ I think ho is dead,” said George, as he again bout over 
tho prostrate form. “ I only hope there are no marks 
about, and then people will wonder what, on earth lias be¬ 
come of him." 

He seized hold of the unfortunate man by the feet, ami j 
thus dragged him to the hole the grating had co- t 
vered. ? 

He allowed his feet to fall down first, then, going | 
round, ho raised him by tho shoulders, and, with a rush, j 
he descended into the dark and loathsome pit. 

There was a loud splash, and then silence. F 

“That is done!” said George. “Now, then, guv'nor, i 

pick up the grating, and wo will put it in its place again. \ 
Then the sooner we arc off the better.” 

Jonathan was quite of this opinion, so he made all the j 
haste he possibly could. { 

But while they were in the act of putting the grating ; 
into its proper place, they heard an approaching foot¬ 
step. ! 

Then round the corner of tlie street there came a watch- ' 
man, holding his lantern as high as ho could above his 
head, and endeavouring to see around him. 

“ It’s a Charlie,” said George, as he caught sight of 
him. 

“ Hullo !” cried the watchman, as he made out the two 
dusky figures near the edge of the pavement. “What 
are you doing there ? Who are you ? Speak at once, or 
I’ll take you up!” 

“It’s all right,” said George, walking up to him ae f« 
calmly as anyone possibly could. “ There’s nothing tho 
matter.” 

“ But I say there is !” said the watchman. “ I heard a 
cry. There’s something amiss, and I insist upon keeping 
you both in charge ?” 

“ Oh, do you? Then wo don’t intend to permit yon to 
do anything of the kind !’’ 

The watchman opened his mouth, and doubtless was 
about to utter something in a very loud voice—perhaps 
call for the assistance of some companion. 

George was prepared for this extremity. 

One hand was full of black, slimy mud that he had 
gathered up from the gutter. 

As soon as the watchman opened his mouth in the 
manner we have recorded,. he flung it in with full 
force. 

He gasped, and struggled, and fought hard for breath— 
he was, indeed, in imminent danger of suffocation. 

Before he could make use of it, George snatched the i 
rattle from his hand. 

“Now, then, guv’nor,” he said, “off wc go as fast as 
you like, and it’s very odd to me if we have any intruders 
after us again !” 

Tho watchman tried his utmost to call for assistance, 
but it was in vain. 

The last Wild junior saw of him ho was standing near 
the grating, spitting and spluttering, and making the 
greatest and most extraordinary exertions and contor¬ 
tions. 

“Those two little adventures have quite wanned my 
blood, guv’nor,” said George. “Now, then—come on! 

If we can only find the bill you spoke of, wo shall be as 
right as the bank!” jj 

They hurried on through several streets, looking about j 
at various places Jonathan know of, where bills were fro- t 
quently posted up. * i 

There were several to be seen making announcements j 
of one sort or other, but not the one they were looking f 
for. | 

“I'm afraid it’s a case, guv’nor,” said George. “ We 
shall have to wait until tho morning, and look- in the , 
paper. It’s pretty certain no bills have been issued.” j 

“There’s one more place I should like to try.” 

“Where is that ?” 

“ Temple Bar. If there is not one there, 1 shall con¬ 
clude there is not one anywhere.” 
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“You might. almost conclude that now, guv’nor; but, 
however, we’ll go there if you like.” 

To Temple liar accordingly they went.. 

But here, as in the other places, no signs of sueli a bill 
could be seen. 

“I am inclined to give up,’" said Jonathan. “I am 
losing all faith and contideuce in the scheme, and yet how 
promLing it looked at tii t t" 

“ Wait till the morning,” said Wild junior—“we shall 
know more then—wait till the morning.” 

“Hut where shall we wait, that’s the question; cer¬ 
tainly it would not be prudent to go back to the inn where 
we have been staffing.” 

“No, certainly not.; but then our horses—what about 
them ?” 

“Ah! I had forgotten; we cannot do without 
them.” 

“True; aud yet we must not sacrifice our lives for tho 
best horses in the world. I told you I had my sus¬ 
picions of the landlord, and it seems to me they were 
well grounded.” 

“You think he sent out that spy?” 

“Iam pretty sure of it. You may depend tho police 
officers aro nailing there in readiness to capture us as 
soon as we ret urn." 

There was a silence of several minutes’ duration after 
this, that was broken by George Wild. 

“ GVtv'muv” 

“What ?” 

“ As we are so near, I am more than half inclined to 
stroll past, the station in Bow Street.” 

“No, it will bo too dangerous.” 

“Not so—not so; the hour is late, there will scarcely be 
anyone about, anil above all they would never think of 
looking for us in such a quarter as that ; they would never 
think we had the boldness to go near it.” 

“There’s a good deal in tli.it,” said Jonathan. 

“ There is—aud what’s more, we arc more likely to seo 
the bill we want stuck up against tho wall of the station 
than anyw Imre else.” 

“ I am wi 11 aware of that; but as I said before, 1 think 
tlic danger is too great.” 

“Well, guv’nor, but wc have come so far in safety, and 
I think that ought to bo an encouragement for us to think 
that wo should not ran into any additional peril by merely 
walking iqi Bow Street.’’ 

“ Come on then, I am willing.” 

Bow Street was very close at hand, aud they gained it 
in a short sp. ee of time. 

In spite of their boldness and hardihood, they trembled 
a little as they approached thus the head quarters of tlie 
police. 

All around them, however, was perfectly silent, no 
officers wore in sight, and at the station they could only 
see the oil lamp that was burning over the doorway. 

••Walk on boldly,” said George—“don’t shirk or 
tremble, or look about you as though you were iu fear of 
capture j if you do, suspicion will be at once excited.” 

Jonathan could not altogether control bis agitation, yet 
lie tried hard to do so. 

A few more steps took them past the door of the police 
■tation, and then they paused opposite the building. 

As usual, a great many hills relating to such matters 
as tin v had come upon were exposed to view. 

Suddenly Jonathan seized his sou’s arm with a con¬ 
vulsive grasp, and half uttc red an exclamation. 

“Look, George,” be said—“look there—look there.” 

“ Don't he a il—d fool, guv’uor, or yon will spoil all. 
Look where ?” 

“Look at that hill—do you see it. that ono with the 
large letters yonder ? Just glance at it and then come away 
—we dare not stay here.” 

“ What bill, gu\ "nor ?”. 

“ That one—can’t you seo it ? Five hundred pounds re¬ 
ward. There are the letters and figures large enough. 

\ ml look below—there’s my name and yours ; there's some 
smaller typo between them. No doubt it’s our description, 
(dome away—conm away at once, for if we should lie 
seen we aro le t.” 

“ Or found,” said George, with grim wit. “I see the 
hill now, guv’nor. Conic aw ay. I'm afraid it’s all up with 
our scheme non !” 

Witli hasty steps they made tli ir way along the street, 
an I at every step they took I hey drew a long breath of 


relief, for they considered that they were so much further 
from great danger. 

“B—n it, guv’nor!" cried Wild junior, “that’s awk¬ 
ward enough—five hundred pounds reward—that’s enough 
to tempt anyone, is it not ? We must bo doubly care¬ 
ful.” 

“ Wo must, George—we must be careful! Oh, bo care¬ 
ful, for my heart fails me |" 

“Thou if that’s the case you arc as good as taken and 
done for already.” 

“ No—no.” 

“ Officer up, guv’nor—all is not lost yet. I will not 
believe that until the last moment! I would rather 
think that the time is come when wo shall have our 
full revenge! Do you hear that word, guv’nor ? Itevonge 
—revenge!" 

“Yes—I hear it,” said Jonathan, “for the sound of it 
sends new life and new Wood darting through my veins. 
Revenge—revenge ! That shall be the word that I will 
always keep before me—revenge! I should like to glut 
my vengeance on tlic whole human race—I should like to 
have them all before me now—now!” 

CHAPTER DCLXXXV. 

JONATHAN ANI> 111S SON MAKE UP TIIEIR MINDS TO RUN 
THE RISK OF RETURNING TO TIIE INN. 

Jonathan Wild struck out with his arms fiercely, as 
though he imagined that the whole human race was before 
him as he had wished, and that lie was actually gratifying 
his revenge. 

“ Keep still,” said George—“keep still! What do you 
want to behave in that extravagant fashion for? Keep 
still, can’t you ?" 

“ I will be still—it is necessary to be cautions.” 

“ It is highly necessary.” 

“But my feelings carried me away just then. I was 
anticipating the joys of revenge !” 

“But, guv’nor-” 

“ What ?” 

“ You have not forgot about our horses, have you ?” 

“ No.” 

“ What are we to do with them ?” 

Jonathan shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Have you made up your miud to abandon them ?” con¬ 
tinued George. 

“ Scarcely that, anil yet it would bo foolish iu the 
extreme to run any great risk on their behalf.”- 

“ I don’t know that, guv’nor. 1 am low in funds, and 
so are you. and what’s more, they are a couple of first- 
rate animals.” 

“ They are, indeed.” 

“And we want horses—must have horses, in fact!” 

“Well—well, wait until to-morrow morning.” 

“ And suppose we should not sec tho notice, as I’m afraid 
we sha’n’t ?” 

“ Well ?” 

“ I hope we shall, but that hope must net be trusted 
to.” 

“ It’s a frail ono, I admit.” 

“ Then let us go to the public-house, aud obtain our 
horses.” 

“ But the officers are there." 

“ Perhaps.” 

“ You may almost make sure of it; but if they are, we 
might outwit them if we tried, aud when we were 
possessed of our horses we should he in a much better 
position to escape our foes should the notice not ap¬ 
pear.” 

“But the risk—think of the risk !” 

“ 1 do think of it, but yet I think it worth while to mako 
the effort.” 

“ Agreed—then let it he done ! Now, then, cousider of 
the means.” 

A silence followed, during which the minds of both 
were busily at work devising some means by which 
they should be able to obtain possession of their horses. 

In the hearts of both there was by this time consider¬ 
able doubt as to whether any notice would be taken of 
their communication—both were, in fact, prepared for a 
disappointment. 

Looking forward, then, to this disappointment, it was 
in the highest degree important that they should bo in 
possession of their horses. 
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They hail tried them, and found their quality to ho ex¬ 
cellent, and now they had had Sufficient rest to recover 
entirely from the effects of their previous journey. 

Neither Jonathan nor his son possessed anything like 
the amount of money that would be required to purchase 
two such steeds, nor was there any prospect of their 
being able to obtain such an amount. 

Some time elapsed beforo either spolro, and then, at 
last, in an impatient voice, Jonathan said : 

“ Have you thought of auything, George ?’’ 

“ Nothing very definite, guv’nor. Have you ?” 

“ No, 1 have not.” 

“ You were trusting to me I suppose ?" 

“ I confess I was, George; the conviction comes more 
and more strongly over me that I am not what I once 
was, and that 1 shall never be able to recover my lost 
energy.” 

“ Pooh—stuff! Do you mean to go on talking like 
that, guv’nor.” 

“ I can’t help it.” 

“ Well, then, I’ll tell you what I would recommend.” 

“ Wliat ?” 

“ Go straight up to Newgate, or to Bow Street if you 
like it better, and surrender yourself quietly ; then you 
will save all further trouble or fuss.” 

“ No—no!” 

“Yon don’t like the idea of doing that?” 

“ Not at all; 1 will fight it out to the last gasp—I will 
die rather than surrender!” 

“That sounds better, guv’nor; I have more hopes of 
yon now!” 

“ It has been prophesied that I should end my days 
upon the scaffold—that I should hang dangling from 
Tyburn Tree. I will disprove that prophecy. I can die 
—I will seek death in any form, but the officers shall 
never capture me—they shall never hang me up at 
Tyburn !” 

“ That’s the spirit, guv’nor—you keep that sort of feel¬ 
ing warm in your breast, and you will be all right. We 
have much to do yet, guv’nor, and ii this little scheme of 
ours fails, why, if we are careful, we shall be no worse off 
than we were before we thought of it, and wo will let it 
be a warning to us—we will engage in no other trans¬ 
action of the sort—wo will bend all our energies to 
revenge.” 

It was wonderful what an inspiriting, revivifying 
effect the mere pronunciation of that one word had upon 
Jonathan Wild. 

George noticed and knew it, and that was why he con¬ 
tinued to harp upon the same word. 

“But, gnv’nor,” he continued, “it is not the time 
exactly to think about revenge now ; we must turn our 
attention instead to getting our horses out of that stable. 
Tell me how it is to be done.” 

“ I can't George—I can’t.” 

“Well, then, I’ll tell you my thoughts.” 

“What are they ?” 

“It is my opinion that the landlord of that public- 
house, having his suspicions, called in the police, though 
his suspicions were not quite strong enough to be beyond 
a doubt. They might, have guessed who wo were \\ ith- 
out being certain of it.” 

“Well, well—what of all that?” 

“ You will see directly. That man they sent out to 
watch our footsteps. If we had merely taken a stroll and 
then returned to the inn, he would not have interfered 
with us, except by watching. When we were once in tho 
building, they would bo able to use thoir discretion.” 

“ I see. Depend upon it, George, you arc quite right 
in your suppositions.” 

“ I think I am. The officers, finding that the spy does 
not return, will grow anxious. Perhaps they may send 
off one or two as scouts to learn intelligence, or they may 
abandon the inn altogether. In any case, however, I 
think we may manage to creep quietly in at the back 
premises, and, if there is nc one about, saddle our horses 
and escape.” 

“ We must go back, then, and see ?” 

“ Yes. We will reconnoitre first.” 

“We have not very far to go, I think.” 

“No—only a few yards. Follow me, and I shall be 
able to take yon to the, back of the stables.” 

George Wild led the way, but before going to the back 
he walked past, the front of the public-house, in order to 


see whether jt presented its usual appearance. Tie was 
as much gratified as astonished to find that the house was 
completely shut up, and that all the lights were extin¬ 
guished. 

Feeling more confident in his ability to obtain posses¬ 
sion of tho horses, he crept round to tho rear of the pre¬ 
mises. 

Here, also, all was dark. 

Making signs to Jonathan to be as cautious and quiet 
as he could, George stole on tiptoe towards the door of 
the stable. 

Ho opened it gently. 

But no sooner did he cross the threshold than he found 
himself firmly grasped by ,jOme one. 

“Now, gnv’nor,” ho said—“quick—help me !” 

Not in the least did he lose his presence of mind. 

_ He struck his assailant a violent blow, and then seized 
him tightly by tho throat. 

By this meaus he prevented him from uttering a cry 
that would doubtless have brought others to his aid. 

In the stable there was a dim light feebly burning, and 
by the aid of this scanty illumination it was perceived 
that. Wild junior’s antagonist was no other than tho 
ostler. 

lie was short and wiry-looking, and apparently quite a 
youth. 

But ho was gifted with considerable strength, and 
therefore Georgo had much difficulty in obtaiuing the 
mastery. 

But he managed to force the ostler back until 1m was 
close to the wall, and then, increasing the pressure on his 
throat, he shook him violently backwards and forwards, 
each time knocking his head with great violence against 
the wall. 

The blows had a very alarming sound, but tho ostler 
had a thick, hard skull, and withstood the effects of them 
astonishingly. 

But iu a few seconds he succumbed to the combiued 
effects of them, and the combined effects of the pressure 
of Wild junior’s fingers on his throat. 

His hands gradually relaxed, and then he let his arms 
fall to his side, for lie was powerless. 

“Confound him 1” said George. “What a trouble he 
has been ! However, I won’t hurt him, poor fellow, as he 
has done us no harm. Open that box, guv’nor—we will 
put him inside out of the way.” 

The box to which Wild junior alluded was a good-sized 
corn-bin. 

Jonathan raised the lid, and immediately afterwards 
the unfortunate ostler was flung into it. 

Already he showed signs of returning animation, so 
George hastily shut down the lid, and secured it by the 
hasp and staple with which it was furnished. 

“There,” lie said—“he’s all right. Now, guv’nor, the 
horses!” 

Jonathan had not taken any part in this fray. 

He not. only saw that his sou had only one antagonist 
to contend with, but. also that he was a slim, thin fellow, 
who would doubtless be easily overcome. 

Instead of interfering in this conflict he did tho very 
best thing he could under such circumstances. 

This was to run to the homes and begin to put on the 
saddles and bridles. 

He had almost finished when George called to him to 
open the corn-bin, 

He returned to his work immediately afterwards, and 
when the lid was secured and George turned round he 
saw that with the exception of a few buckles the process 
oi harnessing the horses was quite complete. 

Jonathan had indeed made tho best use of his time. 

“Now, guv’nor,” he said, “ I should think it’s very 
likely that some of the police officers are waiting iu the 
house.” 

“ What makes you think that ?” 

“ Why. if we had returned, and found the house shut 
up, they might have calculated that it would allay any 
suspicions we might have. The ostler was evidently told 
to watch for our arrival, and to raise tho alarm if we 
attempted to enter the stable. That we have stopped; 
and if we can only manage to get away silently and un¬ 
heard, we shall do very well indeed.” 

“ But how is it to be doue ?” 

“ That's just the point. If we lead the horses ever so 
geully across the yard, their shoes must make a clatter on 
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those confounded stones, the officers would hear it, and 
then they would be after ns in no time.” 

“ But we should have the start,” said Jonathan. “ Come 
_come, be quick—the risk must be run !” 

“ Not at all,” replied George—“ not at all! I will tell 
you how we can get off without making the least sound, 
or without the officers being aware of our departure oven 
if they should be listening for it.” 

“ How—how ?’’ 

“Why, we will bind up the hones’ feet with these 
haybauds. Take one, and imitate m ,• example.” 

“ Capital,” said Jonathan—“eapijal! That’s a good 
thought of yours—a very good thought! We shall be 
able to get clear off unheard beyond all doubt.” 

“ Of course wo shall!” said George. “ But make 
haste!” 

CHAPTER DCLXXXVI. 

JONATHAN WILD I1AS A STARTLING AND TERRIBLK 
DREAM. 

Wild junior set about binding up his horse’s feet in a 
very scientific manner. 

Jonathan watched him, and followed his example. 

Behind the stable door wore several haybands, and in a 
few moments tho horses’ feet were so well incased in these 
that they would be able to walk quite noiselessly. 

“ Now, then, guv’nor,” said George, “ we’d better 
mount inside the stable—you can bend your head and ride 
out easy enough. Now, then—quick !” 

This order was obeyed. 

George Wild placed the door ajar, so that when ho was 
mounted ho could open it easily. 

“Are you ready, guv’nor?” he said. 

“ Yes, quite ready.” 

“ Then follow me.” 

He flung open the door as he spoke, and crossed tho 
yard at a rapid rate. 

In some way or other one of the bandages got loose, 
and the consequence was that a sharp, clattering sound 
broke upon the silence. 

Wild junior uttered a cur.sc. 

“Come on!” he said. “We are found out now to a 
certainty!” 

He clapped spurs to his steed while he spoke, and so did 
Jonathan. 

They rode full speed out of the yard into the street. 

There was an immediate uproar. 

The back door of the inn was instantly thrown open, 
and several police officers appeared. 

They rushed out into tho yard, but were too late to ac¬ 
complish their purpose. 

The two villains had gone, and they could only hear 
the dull strokes of their horses’ feet in the distance. 

The rage of the police may be imagined, and it was 
under tho influence of their angry passions that they 
saddled their horses and rode off in pursuit, though, had 
they given the matter a little calm consideration, they 
might have known that it would have beeu totally impos¬ 
sible to effect a capture. 

“That was what I call a narrow squeak, guv’nor,” said 
George, as, finding they were free from all pursuit, he 
gently pulled in his horse. “ There’s no occasion to break 
your neck now, guv’nor ; we are out of danger.” 

“It was a narrow escape!” Jonathan replied. “And 
where shall we go now, George ?” 

“ Well, we will think a little. In the first place, we 
ought to consider ourselves very lucky indeed in having 
obtained possession of our horses with so little trouble.” 

“ I do; but I mean, what is to be our next step ?” 
j “ It can’t be very far from morning, guv’nor. Suppose 
j we wait about where we are for a time, keeping quiet, and 
I then, when it is fairly daylight, we will obtain a paper. I 
have not lost all hope yet.” 

Jonathan shook his head, 

“ Well, you may have done so—I don’t dispute it.” 

“ I have, George. It will be very dangerous to attempt 
j to obtain a paper, and I really do not think it will be 
| worth while to encounter that danger.” 
i “ I do ; it is most important that wo should know for 
! certain one way or the other. However, yonder seems to 
bo a building of some sort. Let us conceal ourselves 
there, and wait till morning.” 

Wild and his son were then on the outskirts of London, 


and the building he pointed to was either a house that 
was partially built, or else one that was falling to decay • 
which of the two it might be could not be ascertained in 
the darkness. 

Towards this building, however, they made their 
way. 

“It’s a ruin, guv’nor,” said George. “I suppose the 
people lived in it as long as they could, and then ran 
away for fear it should tumble about their ears.” 

“Will it be safe to enter?” 

“ Oh yes—come on; I’m not afraid.” 

George entered the house boldly, though certainly it 
required no inconsiderable amount of Courage to do 
so. 

The whole place seemed in a frightfully dilapidated 
state, and as though it would require only the least thing 
in the world to bring down the edifice with a tremendous 
crash. 

The horses were led in and secured to some upright 
posts of timber that had been used to support the floor 
above. 

Then Wild and his son flung themselves down upon 
the floor, resolved to wait till morning. 

At last, to their infinite satisfaction, the sun rose. 

George Wild went to the door of the ruined house and 
looked around him. 

He saw no one, nor was there a single habitation in 
sight. 

“ We’re snug enough here, guv’nor,” he cried; “we’ve 
only to wait a little longer, and then we will start for 
London. It’s no good starting at present, I am sure.” 

“ It’s not worth while to run such a fearful risk,” said 
Jonathan; “the more I think of it the more sure do I 
feel." 

“ I don’t care how you feel, guv’nor. I’ve made up my 
mind to this course, and let what will be the consequence, 
I will adopt it.” 

“ Well, then, I refuse." 

“ You refuse ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, you are welcome to do so. I don’t want you to 
come with me—in fact, now I give the subject a second 
thought, 1 feel sure that I shall be more likely to succeed, 
and certainly be much safer if I am alone. You stop 
here where you are, guv’nor, and wait till I come back.” 

This proposition was scarcely agreeable to Jonathan, 
for there was nothing he disliked so much as being left 
entirely alone. Any society, no matter what, was prefer¬ 
able to solitude. 

But now that George had taken this idea iu his head he 
would not be turned from it—he clung to it with his 
characteristic pertinacity. 

When tho time came for him to set out, Jonathan 
anxiously entreated him to allow him to go too. 

But George was inexorable. 

“No, no,” he said—“it would only be to redouble the 
danger and the chances of detection.” 

“ I can’t see that.” 

“ But I can, and that’s much more to tho point. The 
officers now know that we are together, and will be look¬ 
ing for tho pair of us, therefore it is clear that one will 
stand a much better chance of escaping undetected than 
the two.” 

But Jonathan would not be convinced. 

George, however, firmly refused to take him. 

“Stay here,” lie said—“you will be perfectly safe—no 
one will come near to disturb you. I shall not be long 
away, and when I return I shall bring tho paper with 
me.” 

Once more enveloping himself in his large clonk, George 
Wild took his seat on the back of his steed and rode 
away. 

Jonathan watched him with wishful eyes, and longed to 
set out too. 

It may seem strange that lie did not gratify tins incli¬ 
nation, but George had assumed great power and mastery 
over him, so that he shrank from setting him at defi¬ 
ance. 

Oh ! wliat a miserable time it was for him while his son 
was absent. 

The day wore on, the sun rose higher and higher 
in the sky, but yet he perceived no signs of his" re¬ 
turn. 

Once or twice, when looking from the doorway, Jona- 
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than had seen people moving about, and their appearance 
alarmed him. 

No one, however, came near his hiding-place. 

For somo reason all seemed to shun it. 

Jonathan looked round and round at the crumbling, 
decaying walls, and wondered how it was that, the place 
was thus left to decay. 

Nothing that he had seen was calculated to afford him 
any information on this subject. 

At length, worn out with speculations and with watch¬ 
ing, he sank back upon the flooring, and fell fast 
asleep. 

At first it was the sleep of sheer fatigue, but as soon as 
nature had to some extent refreshed herself, his brain began 
to work. 

Then the most horrible visions and dreams that could 
possibly be conceived flitted before the mind of Jonathan 
Wild. ' 

What he endured under these circumstances can never 
be described. 

But could it have been known what his feelings were, 
all would have considered that such sleepy visitations 
were almost sufficient punishment for all he had done. 

He writhed about in his sleep upon the floor of the 
ruined house, for then he was dreaming that ho was 
attacked by an overwhelming force of police officers, and 
that he was struggling frantically and furiously with them, 
but to uo effect. 

Largo drops of perspiration coursed down his face, 
brought forth by the tremendous exertions he was com¬ 
pelled to make. 

He groaned fearfully, and his straggles grew fainter and 
fainter. 

He felt himself being gradually overpowered—the 
officers were gaining the victory. 

Then he was bound securely with many thongs, and 
taken back to his old quarters in Newgate. 

Everything was so vivid that it was not possible to con¬ 
ceive it to be anything but stern reality. 

Then Jonathan was so familiar with Newgate and with 
all that was done to convicted felons, that, in imagination, 
he was easily ablo to go through it all. 

lie was taken from the condemned cell to the press- 
yard, and there he was pinioned. 

Then placed in tho cart, and the ride to Tyburn com¬ 
menced. 

He could see the thousands of faces on both sides of 
him. 

He could hear their yells and imprecations upon 
him. 

Then, last of all, he could see the triple tree at 
Tyburn. 

Ho was taken beneath it, and then the hangman 
shook him roughly to make him staud upon his feet while 
the noose was adjusted round his neck. 

But at the last awful moment Jonathan thought he 
would make a struggle for his life. 

lie grappled with the hangman, and the two swayed 
backwards and forwards iu the cart. 

Then Jonathan experienced some sharp blows, causing 
him exquisite pain. 

Then a voice eried loudly in his ears : 

“ Got up, you d—d old fool—get up! What are you 
lighting on the ground like that for ?—get up ! Oh ! you 
won't ?—then take that, d—n your 


CHAPTER DCLXXXVII. 

WILD JUNIOR AND JONATHAN STILL CLING TO THKIR 
SCHEME IN THE HOPE OF BEING ABLE TO OBTAIN A 
FREE PARDON. 

Jonathan Wild awoke. 

He opened his eyes and looked up. 

Then ho saw standing over him the form of his son 
George. 

“Oh! tho last kick did tho business, guvnor, did it? 
Well, now then, sit up. What’s the matter ?” 

Jouathan slowly raised himself to a sitting posture, 
ibis dreams were mixed up with realities, and for a 
moment or so he could scarcely separate one from the 
other. 

P What’s tho matter with you?” said his son again, 
impatiently. “ D—n me, if I don’t believe you have gone 


mad at last! I always thought you would some day or 
other 1” 

P No, no—George ! I’m not mad—I’m all right now !” 

“ Well, I’ll be d—d if you look as if you were, that’s 
all!” 

“ I am—I am !” 

“ Then get up!” 

“ Iu a moment, George—but—but-” 

“But what?” 

“ I have had such fearful dreams—frightful, horrible 
dreams!” 

“ Bab!—stuff!” 

“ But I tell you I have, George. If you could form 
any idea of what they were like, you would not speak in 
that contemptuous fashion—nothing could be more ter¬ 
rible. In my sleep 1 have died a thousand deaths !” 

“More fool you, then!” was the consolation his son 
gave him. “ Why don't you keep awake ?” 

“I got tired of waiting for you. But the result, 
George—ah ! now I recollect!—what’s tho result ?” 

Wild junior, instead of replying, broke forth into a 
torrent of the most frightful oaths and imprecations. 

In this accomplishment lie even rivalled his worthy 
parent. 

“ I thought as much,” said Jonathan—“ I thought as 
much.” 

“ I know you did, you old croaker!” 

“ And you saw a paper ?” 

“Yes, d—n it, and it very nearly cost mo my life ! I 
bought one, but was recognised, and I had to fly for my 
life. However, it’s not a bit of good talking about that; 
you see I am here, safe and sound, so that must be suffi¬ 
cient.” 

“And no notice was taken of my letter?” 

“ Oh yes, there was !” 

“ Wliat notice ?” 

“ Why, not the kind you expect—I can assure you of 
that.” 

“What then?” 

“ Why, there was a large advertisement in it, doubling 
the reward that you saw was offered for us. It was 
equally divided—five hundred for me and live hundred 
for you,” 

“ Did you read it at all ?” 

“Not I. I flung tho paper away in disgust. A few 
lines at the bottom did, however, catch toy eye.” 

“And what were they ?” 

“ To this effect, that tho authorities had very good 
grounds for supposing and believing that we were both 
concealed somewhere iu London, and urging tho polieo 
officers to make diligent search after us.” 

“ Then we will disappoint them,” said Jonathan. “Let 
us ride off at once.” 

“ We will directly, but we may as well wait a little 
longer.” 

“No, no—at once—now, at once !” 

“Not just at present. Look hero, guv’nor—see what I 
have brought!” 

George produced a small packet of provisions. 

Jonathan looked at them hungrily. 

“Whero did you get these?” he asked. 

“Never mind where I got them,—they are here, and 
let that content you.” 

“ I am very hungry.” 

“ So am 1—I have eaten nothing since I left you. We 
will just devour this, and then off we go.” 

It was only a small packet that Wild junior hail 
brought, and therefore it quiekly disappeared. 

“Now, George.” said Jonathan, “which way shall we 
turn our steps now?—what shall we do?” 

“ I have been thinking about that, guv’nor, all the way 
back, and 1 have come to a conclusion.” 

“ What is it ? Let ino hear it.” 

“ The conclusion is, that the reason why no notice was 
taken of your letter was really because they do nut be¬ 
lieve in the truth of the statements made in it.” 

“ I have thought that myself.” 

“Oh, have you? Well, now you see the disadvantage 
of being an infernal liar. You speak the truth, and, as a 
matter of course, you are not believed.’' 

“ But do you thiuk that if they had believed it it would 
have made any difference ?” 

“Yes, certainly it would, and for that reason i don't 
feel inclined to abandon our project. 1 
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“ What do vou moan ?” 

“Why, we have failed at present, hut yet wo have only 
failed partially, not. utterly.” 

“1 can’t understand you.” 

“You will in a moment. The means wo have tried 
have failed, but yet 1 fancy that if we are speedy and 
resolute there yet remains the means which we first de¬ 
cided upon.” 

“Do you mean the capture of the Pretender ?” 

“I do. If we can get hack to the farm-house before 
he leaves it, I think wo shall stand a very good chance of 
achieving our purpose.” 

“How so?” 

“ We must bo on the watch, and no doubt some oppor¬ 
tunity will present itself of which we can make use. If 
we can once seize upon him we will drag him away, and 
bring him in triumph to London. Then when we have 
really and truly surrendered him to the authorities, and 
when it is known than we, by ourselves, captured him, 
the Government, instead of giving us the reward in money 
that is offered for anyoue who will make the Pretender 
prisoner, will pardon us.” 

“ There does seem great plausibility in what you say, 
George, so far as 1 can judge. I feel certain that the 
Government will pardon us, or anyone else, no matter 
what they may have done, who could bring the Pretender 
a prisoner.” 

“Yes—that would cancel everything,” said George. 
“The King, I am sure, is only anxious to find some pre¬ 
text for keeping him safe prisoner in the Tower. This 
would give him good grounds for such a course, and when 
the head of the Jacobites was under lock and key, be would 
cease to feel those alarms that now so much disturb 
him.” 

“ Well, we will try it, George,” said Jonathan, with a 
little of his old energy perceptible in his manner. “We 
can but fail after all, and if we do we cannot make our 
position worse than it is at present ” 

“ True. That’s the way I want you to look at it, 
guv’nor. In this affair we have nothing to lose but every- 
thiug to gain, so let us use our utmost exertions to 
win.” 

“We will—we will, George. I will back you up in 
e very thing.” 

“ if you do—if you are half so bold, nm.l courageous, 
and resolute as you used to be in former times, we shall 
certainly capture this Charles Stuart. We will make a 
triumphant entry into Loudou then, guv'uor, and you 
will ouce more take tip your quarters in Newgate 
Street.” 

“No.no—not there,” said Jonathan, hastily,, in whose 
( ;u's the very name of Newgate now had a most unpleasant 
simnd—“ not there !” 

Well, in any other part of London yon may think 
proper. T am "not goiug to dispute with you about 
it.” 

“Let ns start, George,” said Jonathan. “I am all 
impatience to commence this undertaking! Come on !” 

“ I am ready. I have every hope of success, and while 
that hope continues all will bo well,” 

“But, George, should we he disappointed—should 
things turn out differently to the way we expect, the 
disappointment will be more than I can bear.” 

Pooh !—lubbish ! Don't think about disappointment 

or failure; keep nothing but success in view!” 

“You are right, George—and I will do so. Are you 
ready ?” 

“Quite ready. It seems to he growing dark at an 
earlier hour than usual this evening, as though nature 
would favour us in what we have to do. Every half-hour 
is of importance now. - ’ 

“Yes, yes! Do not hesitate, any longer, George- 
forward—forward!’’ 

Wild junior was as much surprised as he was pleased 
to find that Jonathan was so impatient, and deter¬ 
mined. 

Without further delay they rode out of the mined 
house, and took their way as nearly as possible In a 
straight line to the place they wished to reach. 

H very long ride was before them, hut yet they thought 
nothing of that. 

They had good horses under them that were well fitted 
to perfon|g such a journey. 

“ Take it easy at first, guv’nor,” said George, as he per¬ 


ceived Jonathan spurring his horse, violently—“ tako it 
easy at first—we shall gain time in the end !” 

“I ought to know that,” said Jonathan, tightening the 
vein—“ but I am so impatient—so anxious." 

“ I know you are, guv’nor, and believe me I rejoice to 
see it.” 

At a rapid rate, yet without particularly distressing 
their horses, Wild and his son continued their journey. 

They rode on almost without stopping until sunrise the 
next morning. 

The horses then began to show great signs of ex¬ 
haustion and fatigue. 

The only time when they had allowed them to diminish 
their speed was when ascending a hill of more thau usual 
steepness. 

Upon gaining the summit, they had allowed them to 
stand for a few moments to recover wind a little, and 
then they had urged them to the top of their speed 
again. 

Just about the time when the business of the day was 
commencing, they reached a small public-house, for in 
those days wayside inns were much more plentiful tliau 
they are now, and did a much better business. 

From the remote nature of this dwelling, Jonathan and 
his sou both thought that they should be in little danger 
of detection. 

Assuming a swaggeriug and important air, they asked 
whether they could be accommodated for a few hours. 

Of course a reply in the affirmative was given them. 

Their horses were stabled, and they were shown into a 
tolerahly-well furnished room. • 

Here refreshments were placed before them. 

“We won't ask for a Led, guvnor,” said George, 
“ although we are so weary ; there's a sofa yonder—lie 
down on that for an hour or so and get a little sleep ; I 
will watch the while, and theu have a nap after¬ 
wards.” 

“No, no, George—you sleep and I will watch ? 
believe me, 1 tremble with dread at the bare idea 
of having to close my eyes again. What I suffered in 
my last dream I could not possibly express.” 

“ Well, well—just as you like, guv’uor. I paid yon the 
compliment of asking you first. I think I am more en¬ 
titled to rest, ilian you, for I have had uo sleep at all since 
we left the inn in "Loudon.” 

So saying, "Wild junior flung himself at full length on 
the sofa lie had mentioned, and. after several times en¬ 
joining Jonathan to keep a good watch, and on no account 
to close his eyes, he sank off iuto a profound slumber. 


CHATTEL DCLXXXYIII. 

Jonathan wild and ms son set our run Tin: farm¬ 
house. 

Geokoi: Wild was allowed to slumber peacefully for 
several hours—that is, till he awoke, 
lie stared around him. 

Jonathan was seated near the window, anxiously look¬ 
ing out, but yet in such a position that he could not be 
seen by anyone outside. 

“ Hallo !” said George. “Anything amiss, guv’nor?” 

“ No—nothing.” 

“That’s light! Now take your turn, and when it is 
dark we will start.” 

“ Let us go now.” 

“No—you must want rest. Besides, it will not be safe 
for us to trave l in the daytime.” 

Jonathan threw himself on the couch which his son 
had just quitted. 

lie was afraid to sleep. 

After awhile, however, his eyes closed unconsciously. 
The two -villains were fortunate m the place they had 
selected for their halt. 

It was iu a very retired situation, and though Y iid 
junior sat at the window for several hours, he saw uo 

one. 

The iumates of the dwelling evidently did not suspect 
their Character. 

All was well. 

On this occasion, those dreams 10111011 made sleep a 
terror to Jonathan did not fail to exert their influence. 

To such a pitch did they eventually reach that he 
writhed aud groaned like om in great agony. 
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[JONATHAN 'WILL) AND HIS SON WATCHING THE CONSPIKATORS.] 


His son sat for some time watching him with curious 
eyes. 

At length, however, ho arose and shook Jonathan 
violently. 

“ Wake up.” ho said—*• wake up, and don’t mako that 
d—d row any longer! You will frighten all tho people 
in the house! It’s enough to make thorn think soiuo ono 
is murdering you!” 

Jonathan gazed about him vacantly for a moment or 
two. 

lie was unable to realise exactly where he was. 

At last his recollection returned to him. 

He said: 

l * Thanks — thanks, George — a thousand thanks foi 
arousing me from that dreadful slumber! "What I suffered 
you cannot by any possibility imagine! It was fear¬ 
ful!” 

And Jonathan shuddered at tho remembrance. 

Vo. 14o.—B lUKsKIN. 


“You must be in a nioo state of mind, guv'nor. 

a i aIll _I am! I shall never dare to close my eyes 

a°*ain! If yon 3 eo mo falling off into a slumber, let mo 
implore you to arouse mo, and save me ironi this t 

ment.S . , 

“ But you must sleep, guv nor—you must sleep. 
Jonathan knew this, and his head was racked by a vio- 

lei He clasped his hands over his temples, and fell back 
again upon the sofa, and then such a feeling of nmm r- 
able wretchedness and misery came over him that no 
wished his career on earth would come to a termina¬ 
tion. , , 

This state of mind did not last long, however. 

Springing up, he cried : T , OT . a 

pit’s brandy I want, George-burnt brandy ! I have 
not had enough of it lately, and that’s why my system is 
out of order. Brandy—brandy !” 
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“ Well, don't make such a row about it, guv'nor. I will 
call the landlord.” 

The landlord was accordingly summoned, and brandy 
brought. 

Jonathan liad not the patience on this occasion to put 
into practice bio favourite process, but he drank off the 
orattfiy just as it was. 

The quantity he swallowed made even his son star-* 

Then Jonathan drew a long breath. 

“Ah,” he said, “ 1 feel better now—much better!" 

“ I shouldn’t wonder,” said George. 

“I do—I do! 1 feel fresh life and strength within 
me!’’ 

“ Well, I tell you what it is—I could never have believed 
that you or anyone else could drink so much raw brandy 
at one draught. It was enough to kill you!” 

“No,” said Wild—“I was low-spirited, and this has 
put me right. How long will it be before it is dark 
enough for us to start ?’’ 

“Not long now,” said George—“in fact, I think, as it 
is growing dark, we might venture to start at once.” 

“ Come on, then!” said Wild, in a loud voice, for the 
brandy seemed to have imparted to him a great deal of 
his original courage and resolution. 

“Don’t make a row,” said George. “We may as well 
be quiet. This inn is in such a lonely spot that I ques¬ 
tion whether we shall see anyone until long after we have 
left it behind us.” 

“ Let us call tho landlord and have the horses got 
ready.” 

This was done, and in a quarter of an hour afterwards 
Wild and his son were again in tho saddle, galloping to¬ 
wards the farm-house in which the unfortunate Charles 
Stuart had taken refuge. 

Such good speed did they make that they arrived at 
their destination while the night was yet young. 

They halted a considerable distance from the farm¬ 
house, being fully impressed with the necessity of advanc¬ 
ing with the greatest caution. 

It Was probable tLat sentries bad been posted in dif¬ 
ferent places, in order to give warning in case anything 
of an unusual character should occur. 

But tiny were by no means certain that the prince was 
still there. 

He might by this time have changed his quarters. 

Wild and his 6on left their horses in a little planta¬ 
tion. 

Plenty of grass was growing around, so that they would 
be all right so far as that was concerned. 

They were secured by one rein to the branch of a tree, 
so as to prevent them from straying away. 

Then, cautiously and on foot, Wild and his son crept 
towards the farm. 

The night was dark and inclined to be stormy. 

The wind, that blew in sudden and fitful gusts, was 
Sufficient to drown any ordinary sound. 

They concealed themselves by creeping forward almost 
on their hands and knees. 

Their progress was slow, but it was sure. 

Finally, having reached some of the outbuildings be¬ 
longing to the farm, they stopped to reconnoitre. 

A sound resembling that produced by footsteps had 
struck upon their cal's, and they were anxious to learn 
who it was that was near them. 

Stepping forward on tiptoe, they peeuod round the 
angle of the building, and then perceived the figures of 
several men standing together in a group. 

In the darkness they were scarcely visible, but Wild 
and his son both bad keen eves, and they distinguished 
them toleiably well. 

These men were evidently holding a. consultation with 
each other, but the two listeners couid form no idea what¬ 
ever of its character, for they spoke in such low tones 
that not. even the murmur of their voices reached 
them. 

To have attempted to approach any nearer would h ive 
been highly dangerous, so they were forced to content 
themselves with remaining where then- were. 

The figure of one man, who seemed to take a promi¬ 
nent part in the discussion, appeared familiar to Wild 
junior, and lie was not long in recognising it as that of 
the man who was in charge of the whole expedition. 

“It would be a bad thing if they saw us lurking about 
here, guv’nor,'’ he said. “ We must be particularly care¬ 


ful, for if they found us they would most certainly put an 
end to our lives.” 

“ Yes,” said Jonathan ; “but don’t speak, for fear some 
one may be near enough to overhear you.” 

“A very good caution, guv’nor; but I wish I could 
make out what those fellows yonder ere talking about.” 

“ It is impossible. We must content ourselves by 
watching their movements.” 

The conference, whatever it was about, lasted for a 
long time—so long as to try the patience of the two eaves¬ 
droppers considerably. 

Judging from the gestures made use of by them, they 
were unal'le to come to a decision upon some important 
point. 

But eventually this was decided, aud, shaking hands 
with each other, they separated. 

About half of them struck across tho fields, and the 
remainder bent their steps in the direction of the farm¬ 
house. 

This was only a few yards distant from where Wild 
and his son were concealed, aud, in fact, if they had gone 
round the angle of the building, a dozen steps would have j 
taken them to the door at which they first solicited admit¬ 
tance. 

George watched the men as far as he could, aud then, 
turning to Jouathau, he said : 

“ It’s pretty clear that the prince is still concealing him¬ 
self in this place.” 

“Yes,” said Jonathan, “there is no doubt of that, and 
j’ou may depend the reason why he is doing so is that 
those who promised to come forward and assist him have 
failed to do so.” 

“ That’s about it guv’nor, aud I should not be surprised 
to sec him make bis way with all speed to Ootend again. 

I think it far more likely ho would do that than advance 
towards London. In either case, we must try our best to 
make him prisoner.” 

“If we can only accomplish that, and cany him to 
London, wc shall be able to dictate our own terms.” 

“Yes, guv’nor. if we can only accomplish that we 
shall be all right.” 

“ Quite right; but come a little closer. Now that these 
men have gone, there is no longer the necessity to remain 
just here.” 

“ Where would you go ?” 

“ Follow me round this corner. 1 think then we shall 
be able to watch tho house itself.” 

This was doue, and for some moments Wild and his son 
stood gazing at the farm-house iu silence. 

“ It's a difficult job, guv’nor, that we Lave set ourselves, 
and now we are on the ground I cau scarcely see low it 
is to be doue.” 

“ Think—think.” 

“ Yes, it’s all very line to say that, but-, you see, we 
dare not show our faces to anyone here. If we did, they 
would be down upon us as traitors.” 

“ True.” 

“ Well, then, let me ask you, what chanco have we of 
getting near to the jiriuce at all ?” 

“ He will have a body-guard around him. doubtless, for 
tho greater part of tho time, hut then, when he retires to 
rest-” 

“ Yes, I should sav he would be alone then.” 

“ Of course he would, but then there’s one little diffi¬ 
culty in tho way of that.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ How are we to find out which room lie occupies ?” 

“Well, it must be done somehow. If we could only 
find him in Lis bedchamber alone, and enter it unheard 
and unseen, we would threaten him, and compel him to 
follow us quietly.” 

“ I like the plan. I confess I like the plan.” 

There was some further discussiou on this topic, aud 
then they observed lights Hitting about in the upper part 
of the farm-house. 

This seemed to show that the inhabitants were retiring 
for the night. 

In the hope that such was the case, Wild and his son 
fixed their eyes intently upon the windows. 

Half an hour elapsed, and at the end of that timo nearly 
all the lights bad been extinguished. 

“ Now, guv’nor,'’ said Wild junior, “this is the chance 
to try our luck. Do you see that kind of wooden gallery 
youder ?” 
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“ Yes—yes.” 

“ Well, then, we must climb uj> into that; wo shall then 
be able to peep into several rooms, and perhaps we shall 
lind the one that we want." 

“ I hope so.” 

“ Come, then—follow me quietly and cautiously. I am 
pretty certain there are no sentinels about to observe oar 
movements." 

Like shadows, Wild and his son crept along towards 
the east front of the farm-house. 

Along this ran a kind of balcony or gallery. 

It was very rude in its construction, and was perhaps 
intended more for ornament than use. 

The woodwork of which it was composed was of 
curious shape, and it was overgrown by various kinds of 
climbing plants. 

It was the easiest matter in tho world to climb up on to 
such a balcony as this. 

The only fear was whether it had been made strong 
enough to sustain tho weight of two men. 

That could only be decided by the actual experi¬ 
ment. 

George felt nervous as he found the woodwork croak 
beneath his weight. 

lie climbed up with great agility, however, and then 
stood on the flat roof above. 

Jonathan ascended next. 

The wood cracked several times, but yet not alarmingly, 
and it was scarcely likely that so slight a sound would 
be taken any notice of by those within. 

George was able to render assistance to his father, and 
in a few seconds they were both crouching down upon 
the balcony and listening. 

There was a window close to them on their left hand, 
and through this they at length ventured to peep. 

A dim light was burning iu this room, and by the aid 
of it they saw the figure of a man seated in a chair that 
was drawn up close befoi-e the fire. 

ITis face was buried in his hands, and, from his im¬ 
movable position, he was either asleep or else deeply 
plunged in meditation. 


CHAPTER DCLXXXIX. 

JONATHAN' WILD AND III3 SON FAIL IN THEIR ATTEMl’T TO 
CAPTURE THE PRETENDER. 

It was some moments before they could make out this 
figure distinctly, owing to the dimness of the light; in 
fact, there was no lamp, and the fire had burned low. 

A little blaze would every now and then shoot up fit¬ 
fully from the dark mass of embers, and it was only at 
these times that the two watchers could see. 

They made out, however, that this person was attired 
richly, although plainly. 

They could see tlxe sparkle of several jewels about his 
person, and at length they came to the conclusion that it 
must be no other than Charles Stuart that they beheld. 

His attitude and manner seemed to favour this idea. 

He looked like one in deep grief and sorrow. 

Perhaps he was thinking how all his hopes had been 
dashed to the ground, for this enterprise, of which ho had 
been led to think much, had turned out an utter failure. 

He could no longer disguise tho fact from his mind, 
and but for the obstinacy of his adherents he would have 
made all speed to the coast and put off to sea again. 

After gazing for some time, George touched Jonathan 
upon the arm and retreated to a little distance. 

“ Guv’nor," he said, ‘‘that’s the Pretender—I am sure of 
it." 

“ I think so,” said Jonathan. 

“Yes, yes—I am sure of it. Fortune favours xxs in a 
most extraordinary manner. One bold stx-oke, and our 
object is achieved.” 

“But how is that bold stroke to be taken ?” 

“We must endeavour to eixter the x-ooin uuseon. If we 
can only pounce suddenly upon him, the sight of a pistol 
will prevent him from giving the alarm.” 

“Very likely.” 

“ I am sure of it. Get your weapons ready, and be pre¬ 
pared to follow me.” 

George Wild again crept back to the window. 

Peeping through, he saw that the man still occupied the 
same position. 

A difficult portion of his work was now before him. 


non 


Could ho open the window so noiselessly as not to at¬ 
tract tho attention of tho inmate of the room ? 

George took a small knife fi-om his pocket and resolved 
to try. 

The gusty wind of which wo have already spoken new 
greatly increased in vehemence, aixd it howled round tlxe 
tarm-hoxxse in such a manner as to make it difficult to 
hear anything else. 

With the blade of this knife Gborge gently bent back 
the lead in which the panes of glass were fixed. 

Then taking hold of the piece of glass itself, ho gently 
di‘exv it out. 

80 very silent had he been in doing this that not the 
least alarm had been given. 

The figure was still sitting before the fire, and doubtless 
it would require a very loud sound indeed to arouse him 
from his abstraction. 

Now that this pane was removed, it was pei-fectly easy 
for George Wild to introduce his hand and arm. 

The fastening of the window was close by. 

It was of simple construction, being nothing else than 
a button. 

This he turned gently and slowly round. 

He slowly withdrew his hand. 

All he had to do then was to open the window as gently 
and silently as he could. 

Inch by inch he pushed it open, and then with a sudden 
dash ho sprang into the room and placed a pistol at the 
head of the figure. 

-‘One word,” ho said, “one movement, and I fire—no¬ 
thing can save you ! ” 

The lxian removed his hands from his face and looked 
about him vacantly. 

He had evidently been sleeping, not thinking. 

“ Come," said George—“ rise—follow us—resist at your 
pei'il H 

Jonathan plaeed himself on the other side and pointed 
another pistol. 3 

“What do you wish with me?" he asked, quietly— 

“ who are you ?” 

Tho sound of the voice gave George a very uncom¬ 
fortable sensation. 

Ho kicked the tiro with his foot and caused it to blaze 
up brightly. 

Then he saw that the person he had seized was not the 
prince, though probably he was one of his followers. 

Ail expression of gi‘eat disappointment came over both 
Wild and his son upon making this discovery, and the 
man took the utmost advantage of it. 

With a sudden movement he sprang aside, and then, 
perceiving that the window was open, rushed out upon 
the balcony before they could prevent him. 

“Help—help!” lie cried, in loud and startling tones. 

“ Treachery—treachery !” 

There was an immediate uproar. 

“Curse it!” said George, “we have failed, and wo shall 
have to lly! It is no good—to remain here any longer 
would be madness! Come, follow me !’’ 

Ho rushed to tho window as he spoke, and lowered him¬ 
self down from tho balcony iu a manner that made it 
appear as though lie was perfectly reckless ns to personal 
consequences. 

Jonathan followed him, but not so quickly. 

Scarcely did they reach tho ground, however, before 
they found that tho whole of the fann-houso was in a 
perfect uproar. 

Lights were flashing in all directions, and several 
people hastily attired rudicd out upon the balcony, won¬ 
dering what was the matter. 

“Tticre they go—there they go!” cried the one who 
had given the alarm. “Pursue them—pnrsne them! 
Their intention is to assassinate the prince!” 

A shout of rage and execration followed this announce¬ 
ment. 

Rapidly descending from the balcony a considerable I 
number of the prince’s attendants commenced a pur- ; 
suit. ^ 

But Wild and his son had already got a good start, 
which, under thoso circumstances, was a great ad van- j 
tqge. 

Convinced that there was no longer any hope of 
accomplishing their purpose, they ran with might and 
main towards tho spot where they had left their 
horses. 



If they could only manage to gain them without 
being overtaken they could bid their pursuers defiance. 

But a dense throng came hurrying after them. 

Not only were their breasts filled with a desire to have 
vengeance upon those who had sought to assassinate their 
prince, bnt they were also anxious to overtake them 
because of the fear that they would betray them to the 
Government. 

!!uL Wild and his son know that they were running 
for their lives, and therefore made incredible exer¬ 
tions. 

They maintained the advantage they had gained at 
fiivt, and at length, panting for breath, they plunged among 
the trees. 

So well had they noted the spot where they had left 
their steeds that they made their way in a direct line to 
the exact spot. 

To unfasten the rein and to mount was but the work of 
a moment. 

Then they started off at a terrific gallop that soon left 
the farm-house and the Pretender's followers far 
behind. 

When they found that they were no longer in the least 
danger of pursuit, Wild and his son pulled up their horses, 
and for several moments indulged in some violent 
language. 

After this explosion their wrath cooled down a great, 
deal. 

‘'Lost!” said Jonathan—“ that chance now is wholly , 
and entirely lost! We shall never indulge in that hope 
again—wo shall never have so good au opportunity of 
obtaining a pardon!” 

“ I don’t agree with you, guv’nor,” said George—“ all is 
not lost yet. We will keep close to these Jacobites, and 
if any favourable opportunity occurs wo will avail our¬ 
selves of it.” 

“No, no—let us give up the scheme at once !” 

“ Put why should we ? It’s worth while to make an 
effort. After this discovery, they will, of course, make 
direct for the sea-shore and get on board. When onee 
upon the water they will be beyond our reach, but until 
then wo will be on the watch.” 

“ It’s a forlorn hope, George.” 

“ Well, it may be, but yet it is a hope. There’s a chance 
that we may yet succeed in our design, and if so, why, 
then our triumph will be all the greater. ' 

Jonathan shook his head despondingly. 

“Don’t give up, guv’uor. I mean to keep up my heart 
to the last, for I know what a good thing this will bo to 
us.” 

“ What will be your next movement ?” 

“Why, to retrace our steps, as far as may be prudent. 
We will watch the farm-house, and see whether the prince 
and his followers leave it.” 

“There can bo no danger in doing that.” 

“Nono whatever.” 

“Gome on, then, or perhaps they may get too great a 
start of us.” 

They turned their horses’ heads round, and once more 
advanced to the farm-house. 

Their pursuers, finding they had horses, had given np 
the pursuit entirely. 

They had by this time reached the farm-house 
again. 

After going as far as they thought was prudent, Wild 
and his son paused to make their observations. 

By the manner in which the house was illuminated, 
they could tell that considerable excitement was going on 
within. 

Then, in a short time, they heard the trampling of 
horses’ feet. 

“ 1 was right!” said George. “Look—they are begin¬ 
ning their llight already ! ’ 

“ How soon!” 

“ Yes, they are thoroughly alarmed, and the kingdom 
will hear no more about this conspiracy without we 
should happen to succeed in capturing the Pretender.” 

From where they stood, they saw the dark forms of men 
and horses moving rapidly about, and thou, afte-r a brief 
delay, quite a largo troop was mustered. 

Then they all set forward in an irregular, straggling 
lino. 

As soon as they started, Wild and his son started 
too. 


They followed as closely in the rear as they dared, and 
continued to do so until daybreak. 

Then they perceived that the prince was riding in 
the centre, and that all the others were clustered around 
him. 

Knowing that there was a plot to assassinate him, they 
were extremely vigilant and alert. 

“ I have a good mind to give it up, guv’nor, after all,” 
said George, when he saw it. “ Tho Pretender’s fears 
are aroused, at any rate, and rely upon it he will take 
good care to keep as many of his followers round him as 
he possibly can.” 

“Yes,” said Wild. “We might manage to pick him off 
with a bullet, aud oven that would be difficult.” 

“And not only that,” said George, “but if wo did it 
our purpose would not be answered." 

“Not at all.” 

“ Do von agree to abandon the enterprise, then?” 

“ Yes.” 

Jonathan sighed, for, in spite of what he had said, it 
seemed that up to that moment ho had indulged in the 
hope of being able to succeed. 

“What’s to bo douo now ?” he asked—“ what shall lie 
our next step ?” 

“I have already arranged that in my mind,” said 
George. 

“What is it ?” 

“ Why, 1 hinted my purpose to yon some time ago. We 
have another hold upon safety besides this one which 
has just failed us—a much better hold;—not one, perhaps, 
that would produce such good results as concerns our¬ 
selves, and yet in the end it might even be better.” 

“ But what do you mean ?” said Jonathan. “Why do 
you not speak out plainly ?” 

“ Is it possible that you do not comprehend tho mean¬ 
ing of my allusions ? Of course, I refer to no other than 
the heiress. You remember now what I said ? Wo will 
find out where she is—we will make her a prisoner, carry 
her off, and then wo shall ho able to dictate our own 
terms.” 

CHAPTEli DCXG. 

REVERTS TO THE PROCEEDINGS OE BLUESKIN AND JACK 

SHEPPARD, AND RELATES WHAT BKFEL THEM IN THEIR 

SEARCH AFTER JONATHAN WILD. 

We will now leave Jonathan and his son for awhile, as 
it is high time we returned to the proceedings of Blueskin 
and Jack Sheppard. 

When wo left them last was, as will be remembered, 
just when they came in sight of the empty house in 
which Jonathan had taken refuge, and in which such 
terrible events had occurr, d. 

There was something in the appearance of this building 
that made them believe it would bo just the place 
where Jonathan would try to hide himself from his 
pursuers. 

Going there, however, they could glean no information 
whatever. 

Their repealed peals upon the bell were totally dis¬ 
regarded. 

“ If there is no one here,” said Jack, “ who can give 
us information, it is scarcely worth while for us to 
enter.”, 

“ I don’t know that,” said Blueskin. “ If tho house, is as 
I take it, completely deserted, we might be able, by 
going in, to ascertain whether the villain had stayed in it 
or not,” 

“True; but assuming that he had, what clue would it 
give us ?” 

“Very little, certainly, and yet, who knows what we may 
find there that would throw light upon liis doings ?” 

“Then you intend to enter ?” 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

Tho gate opening into the grounds around tho house 
to let was firmly secured. 

They tried to force it open, but failed. 

The*walls were high and difficult to surmount. 

Yet this was the only means by which they could hope 
to gain admittance to the interior. 

After much difficulty, they succeeded in their object. 

Though much agaiust their will, they had to leave 
their horses outside while they carried on their investiga¬ 
tions within. 
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They determined, however, that this should not 
occupy any more time than was absolutely requisite. 

Passing through the deserted and long-neglected 
garden, they were surprised to perceive, first of all, that 
it had been trampled all over by heavy footsteps. 

“ They have been here, Jack,” said Blneskin, “ you 
may depend upon it! Look there!” 

He pointed to the footprints. 

“ Yes, and a great many others, I should say, judging 
by the appearance of the ground. This seems more and 
more mysterious.’ 

Following chiefly in these footprints, they arrived at 
length at the door leading into the house. 

They began a rapid search, and the reader can tell 
without further description what was the nature of the 
discovery that awaited them there. 

It was*truly a fearful one, for the dead bodies had not 
been removed or touched in any way by tho con¬ 
spirators. 

Indeed, whon they found that their secret meeting-place 
was known, they abandoned it with all possible speed, 
and never ventured to go anywhere near it again. 

f This is indeed evidence of Jonathan’s handiwork,” said 
Jack, as ho looked at the dead bodies. “ Wherever bo 
goes ho leaves slaughter behind him. When will his end 
be reached ?” j 

“ Soon, I hope, .Tack—very soon. Such deeds as these j 
are enough to make tho whole country riso up against 
I him.” 

Not satisfied with what they had seen, they continued 
their explorations until they had been all over the build¬ 
ing. 

Nothing of any note was seen, however, with the ex¬ 
ception of that, singular room that we have already 
described, in which tho conspirators held that midnight 
meeting. 

Then, coming into the open air again, which the two 
friends breathed with tho greatest possible amount of 
pleasure and delight after tho damp, stilling atmosphere 
in the house, Jack said: 

“Beyond all doubt he has been here, and now the 
question is, which way did he go when ho left ?” 

“ That we must try to ascertain,” said Blneskin. “ To 
linger in this garden any longer will be quite useless. 
Wo will make our way back to our horses, and then, 
standing close to that door, through which Jonathan 
doubtless passed, wo will endeavour to decide in our 
miuds which would be the route he would most likely 
take.” 

“ There is no need to climb over tho wall again,” said 
Jack; “ from tho inner side we can doubtless open the 
door." 

“It is not worth while,” said Blueslciu—“ it will be far 
better not to disturb the appearance of the place ; wo will 
leave it exactly as wo have found it, without altering or 
touching anything. Come!” 

Jack saw at once that this would bo tho best. 

Trees were growing closo to the wall in one place, so 
that it was by no means so difficult to climb over. 

They lowered themselves down to the ground, re¬ 
mounted their horses, and theu took their staud at the 
gate. 

Then they looked all around them, and as they were on 
rather an elevated spot they commanded a somewhat 
extensive view. 

Nothing, however, met their gaze savo trees and fields, 
and for anglit they could tell, Jonathan was just as likely 
to havo gone in ono direction as another. 

“Chance only could guide us,” said Blucskiu—“ there 
is nothing else that we can trust to. We will strike oil 
in any direction you like, and ride on, and if, after going 
a reasonable distance, we hear nothing of him, wo will re¬ 
trace our steps and try again.” 

Under the circumstances, there was nothing better to 
be done, and so this arrangement was carried out. 

At a rapid rate, they took their way across the country, 
and at random, but yet, nevertheless, preserving one 
certain direction. 

But there were no habitations to be seen, and scarcely 
any travellers. 

Tlie latter they avoided, for fear of being recognised. 

Therefore they obtained no information whatever, and 
towards the eloso of the day Blneskin pulled up as he 
said: 


“I don’t think it is worth whilo to go any further this 
way. Jack—we will try elsewhere.” 

“ But we ought to have a rest; our horses require it as 
well as ourselves, and I am sick for want of food.” 

“If we could find soir.o inn in this locality,” said Blue- 
skin, “ we should ho safe enough, beyond all doubt. We 
might stay there for an hour or two, and perchance learn 
something that will be useful.” 

“Theu, by all means let us ride forward—that is our 
only hope of finding an inn, for, as you know well 
enough, there is nothing of tho kind tho way we havo 
just come.” 

“No. Forward—forward! Surely in a mile or so wo 
shall find what wo require.” 

In this hope they rode forward, and they were not 
disappointed. 

They came at length to a lonely inu—ono that seemed 
just the place for safety. 

“If Jouathan saw that inn,” was Blueskin’s remark, 
“he would certainly take shelter there. He could not pass 
such a place—he would see what a chance there was of 
his security.” 

Animated by tho hope that they might, after all, learn 
something, they pressed forward at a more rapid rate. 

They gavo their horses into tho charge of tho ostler, 
and entered tho inn. 

So much good had resulted from taking a private room 
and then getting into conversation with the landlord, that 
they thought they could not do better than adopt tho 
same mode of proceeding now. 

Accordingly they did so, and Blneskin commenced his 
questions cautiously at first; but ho soon found that tho 
landlord was possessed of truly startling intelli¬ 
gence. 

As the reader may perhaps guess, this inn was no 
other than tho ono where Wild had stopped, and where 
he had heard the story related respecting tho haunted 
mill—the same public-homo that ho had afterwards 
robbed. 

They were close to the mill where such terrible and 
exeiting scenes had taken place, and at no great distance 
from the residence of the old miser. 

All these facts, with which the reader, in following out 
the adventures of Jonathan Wild, has been made ac¬ 
quainted, were related to them, considerably exaggerated, 
it is true, but in the main correct. 

They learned that tho police officers had been sum¬ 
moned, and that a cliaso had been commenced after 
Jonathan Wild, with what result the landlord could not 
tell, for ho had heard nothing of them since they took 
their departure. 

As soon as they had heard all this, and found that they 
were so closo upon the villain’s track, Jack and Blucskiu 
had great difficulty in restraining their impatience. 

lint they remained, mailing every inquiry they could 
think of, and when they were convinced they had learnt 
all, and not till then, they prepared to resnmo their 
journey. 

In the meanwhile they had both partaken of a good 
meal, and their horses had been rested somewhat. 

A longer halt would have been more comfortable for 
all; but so great was Blucskiu and Jack’s anxiety to 
renew tbo chase, that they knew it would bo useless to 
attempt to sleep. 

Accordingly they mounted their steeds and rode off, for 
they had been able to learn tolerably well the course tho 
officers had taken. 

They passed by tho ruined mill, which was now no 
more than a heap of fragments, which would soon dis¬ 
appear altogether. 

Upon this they could not help gazing for some moments, 
though they little knew all that had taken placo around 
that spot. 

For some hours they rode on continuously, only stop¬ 
ping at the various inns to make inquiries respecting tho 
officers. 

In every caso,they had iuformation that they were on 
the road before them, and this urged them toineraso 
their speed. 

It is true that some considerable time had elapsed since 
the officers had been seen, but yet they hoped to eomo 
up with them. 

No intelligence had spread abroad that either Wild or 
Noakes had been captured. 
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From this they concluded that the two villains were 
being chased from one place to another. 

That they would be eventually captured they did not 
doubt. 

When Jack and Blueskin should find themselves any¬ 
where near the officers they were so anxious to overtake, 
they would have to act with great prudence and cau¬ 
tion. 

It was not likely that the reward offered for Blueskin 
had been forgotten, or that he would fail to be recognised 
by some of those officers; and as for Jack himself, it was 
most important that he should keep out of sight. 

Both were thinking of all these things, but the subject 
was not mentioned by either. 

For one thiug, conversation would have been difficult; 
and again, they thought there was time enough in the 
future. 

At length they learned at a wayside inn a rumour to 
the effect that Jonathan and Noakes had been captured 
by the sea-shore. 

It was only a rumour, howover, and a vague one, and 
they failed to obtain any particulars beyond the bare 
statement of the fact that the capture had been made. 

They were inclined to doubt the truth of this good 
news, but there was only one way by which their doubts 
could be set at rest. 

This was to push on w ith all speed for the place that 
had been mentioned, and this accordingly they did. 

CHAPTER DCXCI. 

BIUESKIX AND .TACK SHEPPARD AT LENGTH REACH THE 
SKA-SI Ior.K. 

As tho reader must already be aware, it was no appa¬ 
rition that Jonathan Wild beheld that night when be 
peeped through the hedge. 

It was Jack Sheppard himself, in flesh and blood. 

Just at that time his nurse, which evas of much better 
quality than Blueskin s, had increased the distance be¬ 
tween them to tho extent of several yards. 

Being plunged in deep meditation, Jack was some time 
before he observed this. 

But at length making the discovery, he pulled up sud¬ 
denly, and waited for Blueskin to regain his position at 
his side. 

T.ittle did Jack think that on the other side of the 
hedge was the man he was so anxious to make prisoner 
and hand over to justice. 

But wo have seen already what a terriblo effect was 
produced upon Jonathan Wild by this apparition. 

It gave such a shock to his whole system as ho had 
never before experienced—in fact, his horror was so great 
that his senses entirely deserted him, and he fell baek 
bereft of all motion 

The slight sound that he mado failing down upon the 
grass was not sufficient to rcaeh Jack Sheppard, although 
all around was so very silent. 

Perhaps he really did hear it, slight as it was, hut he 
would imagino it was produced by the rustling of the 
trees. 

Could Jaek only have known it, how easily he eould 
have secured his great enemy ! 

lie could have hound him without a struggle, and made 
quite sure of his being placed properly in tho hands of 
the police officers. 

But, as we know, it was not to he—Jonathan’s race was 
not yet run. 

In his own mind the villain felt that it was drawing to 
a close, hut yet he struggled hard against the conviction, 
anil tried his best to preserve liis life and liberty. 

Jack, moreover, did not expect to find Jonathan any¬ 
where in that locality, but closer to the sea-beach. 

In a moment after’Jonathau had lost his consciousness, 
Blueskin came up. 

“You are impatient, Jaek,” he said, “and I don’t 
wonder at it. I am anxious myself, too ; but at the same 
time I feel terribly fatigued.” 

“And so do I,” said Jack, pressing his hand against his 
forehead. “ Now that 1 have halted I seem overpowered 
by weakness.” 

“ We mu.->t certainly rest somewhere,” was Blueskin’s 
answer, “ and that before long.” 

“ Let us endeavour to reach the coast find,” said Jack. 
“Don’t give up—surely it cannot he much further?” 


“I should think not—perhaps only a few miles.” 

“If we have been correctly informed,” said Jaek, “it 
can’t he any more, than that.” 

“ Oil! doubtless our information is correct enough, and 
I only hope the good news will be confirmed.” 

“ So do I; we have the best of evidence how closely 
tho officers have kept upon his track. Bely upon it, they 
will not rest until they have hunted him down.” 

“Forward, then—forward onee more! Wo will ride 
on until we reach the next inn; wo will then inquire how 
far it is to tho coast, and if the distance is inconsiderable, 
we will continue on our way. On tho other hand, 
should it be much further than we imagine, then wo will 
rest.” 

This being agreed upon, they again urged onward 
their exhausted steeds. 

The animals had indeed performed their part well; 
but they were even more worn out than their riders. 

Nearly an hour elapsed before they arrived at the next 
inn. 

Here they allowed the horses a little hay and water, but 
they did not dismount. 

They were informed that the sea-coast was not 
more than five miles distant—it might ho rather less. 

Such a distance as this, after the long journey they had 
made, appeared the merest trifle. 

Strangely enough, at this puLlic-housc they could hear 
nothing relative to Wild’s capture, and therefore they 
began to feel more doubtful still. 

A little while now would serve to set all their doubts at 
rest. 

The horses, however, wore so dreadfully tired that t) e 
remaining five miles were performed at a scarcely quicken 
rate than a walk. 

At length, however, the roar of the waves, as they came 
rushing towards the shore, reached their ears. 

It was now early morning, and by the aid of the rising 
sun they perceived a small collection of huts upon the 
beach. 

Towards these, of course, they directed tlieir horses’ 
steps. 

The place was so small as searecly to deserve the 
name of village, and yet there was ©ne house that 
was evidently used as a place of public entertainment. 

It was a rudely-built place, standing at some distance 
from all tho other habitations. 

A dark, dilapidated, ruinous house, built for the most 
part of old timbers that had from time to time been 
washed up by the restless waves. 

There was'no sign showing it was a public-house ; but, 
aa a substitute, a wisp of straw had been hung out. 

“ That’s the place,” said Jaek. “ We shall learn all wo 
want to know there, I'll warrant. Wo shall be able to 
rest ourselves and onr horses’ too.” 

“ Yes,” said Blueskin, “for let the intelligence we havo 
heard be true or not, we cannot proceed any further with¬ 
out a long halt. I am thoroughly exhausted.” 

“So am I,” said Jack. “We will stay here until our 
horses and ourselves are thoroughly refreshed.” 

The appearance of the two strangers attracted but little 
attention, for the inhabitants of the little, huts seemed all 
asleep. 

The door of the public-house, however, was standing 
open, and as soon as they halted beforo it a man came 
out. 

A dark, evil, repulsive-looking man he was—one whoso 
appearance harmonised well with the wretched building 
in which he dwelt. 

“ We shall stay hero for a few hours,” said Jaek, “ if 
you can accommodate us and onr horses.” 

The man stood gazing at them for some time before he 
ventured to reply. 

Then he said: 

“Yes, gentlemen, you are welcome—quite welcome, 
though you will find this a very poor place to stay in.” 

“ It will do for us,” said Blueskin, as he slowly 
alighted. 

“ I am glad to hear it,” said the man. “ I will take tho 
horses. Be good enough to walk indoors the while. You 
see, there is not much trade done, and I am obliged to he 
ostler and waiter and everything myself.” 

“ I presume you are the landlord ?” 

“Yes; but go in. You will find the old woman in¬ 
doors. !Sho will give you what you require.” 
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“ No matter.” said Jack; “ we will follow you with the 
horses.” 

The man did not appear to reccire this announcement 
with any amount of pleasure, yet he could not make any 
objection to such a proceeding. 

Accordingly the two friends followed him, and saw 
their steeds properly fed and stabled. 

Then they turned back to the inn, and seated them¬ 
selves in a miserable, comfortless apartment, but yet the 
best of which the place could boast. 

By this time they had managed to dispel much of the 
landlord’s surliness. 

Ho spoke to them much more freely than he had at 
first. 

When they imagined he was inclined to bo tolerably 
confidential, they began to speak about Jonathan 
Wild. 

Tho man regarded them suspiciously and anxiously for 
a moment, and then gave them a long narrative. 

He told them how a boat belonging to one of the vil¬ 
lagers had been seized, and how Jonathan Wild and Mr. 
No a Ices had put to sea in it, aud how, after a lapse of some 
days, they had been driven back by the force of tliG 
storm close to the spot from which they had embarked. 

He informed him also that the police officers, happen¬ 
ing to reach the coast just at that moment, perceived 
them and made them prisoners as soon as they landed. 

When they were assured that Jonathan Wild and Mr. 
Noakes had beyend all doubt been made prisoners by tho 
police officers, Jack and Blueskin drew long breaths of 
relief. 

It was an immenso satisfaction for them to kuow that 
their once powerful enemy was now again in tho grasp of 
justice. 

The landlord entered into a circumstantial narrative of 
the whole affair, and what he said convinced his hearers 
that there could be no mistake either as regarded the facts 
or the identity of the prisoners. 

Nothing better than fish was to be had in tho shape of 
food, but they were hungry, and therefore they made an 
excellent meal. 

A reaction now begun to set in. 

The excitement which had kept both up for so long de¬ 
parted. 

Fatigued as they were, they felt they could do nothing 
but fling themselves down somewhere and sleep. 

Very many hours had indeed passed since they closed 
their eyes. 

The landlord was called in, and he led them to a sleep¬ 
ing room on the ground floor of tho building. 

The accommodation here was more wretched than ever, 
but there was a rude apology for a bed, and they were so 
overtired that they were indisposed to find fault with 
anything. 

The door was secured as well as the nature of the 
fastenings would permit, and then Blueskin said: 

“ I den’t like the looks of this place at all, Jack—do 
you ?” 

“ I do not.” 

“ Aud I don’t like tho feel of it either. I have done 
nothing but shiver ever since I have been in it.” 

“It must be our fancy,” said Jack. “Aud yet the 
landlord is about the most disagreeable-looking fellow that 
I have seen for many a long day.” 

“ Hush! don’t speak so loud. He may overhear us, and 
you may depend he would not take any such remark as 
that in good part.” 

“ True. I don’t like the idea, though tired as we arc, 
of both going to sleep together. You don’t know how 
soon danger may assail us, nor what form it may as¬ 
sume.” 

“ We are safe here—don’t feel afraid of that.” 

“It is best to be careful,” said Blueskin. “Let us 
watch and sleep by turns. Wo will take short spells at 
first, and draw lots to decide who shall sleep first.” 

This was agreed to, and Blueskin had to keep wateh. 

“Now, Jack,” ho said, “sleep, and sleep soundly with¬ 
out fear. I will keep good guard all tho while, and in an 
hour or so I will awake you, and you shall take my 
place.” 

Jack laid down on the bed, and so thoroughly was he 
overcome by exhaustion and fatigue that he closed his 
eyes and fell almost immediately into a sound sleep. 

Blueskin sat upon tho one chair there was in the room, 


and looked out of the window which commanded a view 
of the ocean. 

But, strive as he would, he could not resist the influence 
of sleep. 

lie shook off tho feeling several times, but at last it 
proved the conqueror. 

Presently lie slipped from tho chair on to the floor, and 
there remained slumbering heavily, and insensible to 
ever} thing that was going on around him. 

CHAPTER DCXCII. 

JACK SHEPPARD IIAS A SINGULAR DUEA3I IN TIIE INN ON 
THIS SISA-SHOKE. 

When J ack Sheppard awoke, all around him was plunged 
in darkness. 

He started up suddenly, like one alarmed. 

He glanced around, and it was a minute or two before 
he could recollect just where he was and what bad last 
happened to him. 

The darkness surprised and puzzled him. 

He could not believe that ho had slumbered for so long 
a time. 

In a low voice, he called upon his comrade. 

But for some time there was no reply. 

At length, Blueskin started up. 

He also was confused, and be said : 

“Why, Jack, I must have tumbled off to sleep myself 
without'being aware of it.” 

“ I don’t wonder at it,” was tho reply. “ We seem to 
have slept peacefully and safely, though had I known 
that you were not watching I could not have clbsed mv 
eyes.” 

“ It was wrong of me,” said Blueskin, “ but, as it 
happens, no harm has come from it.” 

“ I think not. But, Blueskin 
“ What ?” 

“ I have had a dream.” 

“ A dream ?” was the response, given with a start. 

“ Yes, a fearful, terrible dream—so vivid that even now 
I almost feel in doubt whether it is something I have been 
witnessing or merely a vision!” 

“ It is strange,” said Blueskin, in an impressive voice, 
“ but I, too, have dreamed!” 

“ A fearful dream ?” 

“Yes, terrible!” 

“ Huoh!—don’t speak so loud! Let me bear it.” 

“ No, let me hear yours—you spoke first.” 

“As you like,” said Jack. “Come closer to me, and 
listen.’’ 

Blueskin obeyed, and then, in a low tone, scarcely above 
a whisper, Jack said: 

“ I don’t know how it was—I can’t possibly recollect— 
but in my dream I all at once found myself watchiug tho 
movements of a man. He was walking slowly and 
wearily along the. same high-road wo travelled yesterday, 
aud was going towards the sea. 

“ Ho supported his steps by a stout stick, and on bis 
back he carried something that looked like a large square 
basket, covered over with some black substance. 

I What this contained I don’t know, but I remember 
thinking that it could not bo very heavy, because the man 
who carried it walked nearly upright. 

“He perceived, at length, this very inn in which we now 
are. As soon as he saw it, ho bent his steps towards it. 
He arrived, and was greeted by the landlord in a similar 
way to what we were. 

“ He entered, and called for some refreshment. That 
was placed before him. 

I Then I thought, while the man sat making this meal, 
that it grew very dark and rainy. 

“ Tho pedlar—for such I took him to be, by tho large 
pack he carried—looked out of tho window, and perceiv¬ 
ing the aspect of the weather, shook his head. 

“Just then the landlord entered, and I dreamt I heard 
him say: 

“‘Wo shall have a very dirty night, master, I can 
promise you; I know what it means when the wind begins 
to blow in that quarter.’ 

“ 1 Yes,’ replied tho pedlar, ‘it will bo rough weather.’ 

“ ‘ Shall you continue your journey in spite of it ?’ 

“ ‘ I don’t know,’ was the reply. 1 Can you find me a 
bed if 1 want one ?’ 

“ ‘ Oh, yes—certainly!’ 
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“ ‘ Then I shall see presently. If the weather docs not 
improve I shall stay all night.’ 

“ ‘ It will get wor.se instead of better,’ was the land¬ 
lord's rejoinder, as he left the room. 

“Then I saw the pedlar look anxiously and half-timidly 
all about him, and I saw him place his hands upon his 
breast in a peculiar manner, as though to satisfy himself 
that something he had concealed there was quite safe. 

“ Ho smiled, and put his hand inside his coat and drew 
out a large leather bag. He glanced around him appre¬ 
hensively, but finding no one in sight, he untied the 
mouth of the bag and took from it one of tho many gold 
coins that it contained. 

“Then all at once I became aware that the landlord 
was peeping through a small window in a dark corner, 
watching every movement of the pedlar. 

“ When he saw the large bag of money, 1 perceived his 
eyes gleam ferociously, and his countenance was truly 
terrible to look on. 

“ The pedlar seemed greatly agitated, and hastened to 
conceal the bag again under his coat. Then he rapped 
upon the table with his knuckles, and in answer to the 
summons the landlord appeared. 

“‘I shall stay here all night,’ said the pedlar—‘the 
weather is too bad to go any further. Hero—take for what 
I have had, and for the bed as well, as I shall want to 
leave early in the morning.’ 

“ ‘ Very good,’ said the landlord, as lie gave him the 
change ; ‘you can start away as early as you think proper, 
aud if you like to go to bed now, the room is ready for 
you.’ 

“ 4 Well, I will; I am very sleepy and tired—show me 
the way.’ 

“ The pedlar picked up his pack, and the landlord, ob¬ 
serving the ease with which ho lifted it, said : 

“ ‘Your goods seem very light, master.’ 

“‘They are,’ replied tho pedlar, with a smile: ‘my 
pack is empty at present, but 1 hope to have it full iu a 
day or two.’ 

“ ‘You have come down here to make some purchases, 
then ?’ continued the landlord, with a peculiar smile. 

“ ‘Yes, such is my intention.’ 

“ ‘ Ah! I understand,’ said tho landlord, with a laugh. 
‘You are going to buy silks, and lace, and tilings of that 
kind, and buy them free of duty,’ ho added, with a smile. 
‘ There, don’t, make a fuss about it—I know how these 
things are managed. Tell me whose boat you expect. It 
won’t be in to-night, that’s certain.’ 

“ The pedlar hesitated, and then he answered : 

“ ‘ The fact is, I am expecting Derrick’s boat.' 

“‘I know,’ said tlie landlord, with a nod—‘he meant 
being here to-night, but I don’t think lie will. I know 
he has a rich cargo of silks and stuffs on board, and I sup¬ 
pose you are going to deal with him ?’ 

“ ‘ I shall try,’ said the pedlar. ‘ If you hear anything 
of the boat arriving, let me know, because tho sooner I 
am off with tho goods the better.’ 

“‘I will awake you,’ said the landlord—‘don’t feel 
afraid of that.’ 

“ The pedlar passed into this very room, where he was 
conducted by the landlord.” 

Upon reaching this point in his strange narrative, Jack 
trembled and shook. 

He paused, and lilucskin said, in a hollow voice: 

“ It is very strange, Jack—very strange!” 

“ but the strangest has yet to come.” 

“1 don’t mean that—I don’t mean that!” 

"What then ?” 

“ Why, all that you have told me is just what I have 
dreamt myself.” 

“ You—you had the same dream ?” 

“Yes—every particular corresponds. You have told 
it well. Jack—you have left out nothing, except that 
you did not mention that the pedlar had a long, grizzly 
beard coming down to his breast, and that ho wore a felt 
hat with a broad brim.” 

! “ That’s proof conclusive,” said Jack. “ I didn’t men¬ 
tion it, but such was the very appearance of the man.” 

“ Is it not strange 

t “ It is wonderful! But follow on : you tell the re- 
: mainder of the dream, and I will sec whether it corie- 
\ spends with mi no.” 
j “I cannot.” 
t “Cannot?” 


“No, for just when I reached the point in my narra¬ 
tive where you have left off, I heard you calling upon 
me, and I awoke.” 

“Then you have been spared a knowledge of tho 
worst—the remainder- is dreadful.” 

“ Go on, Jack, but, speak low.” 

“1 will; but. I can’t understand bow it is that you 
should have boon dreaming tbe same curious tiling—it 
passes all belief!” 

“It does; but wo will speculate upon it at another 
time. Go on ; tell mo the rest—1 am most impatient to 
hear it.” 

“ Well, then, the landlord entered the room with the 
pedlar, and put down tho candle; then a few more words 
passed, and ho left tho room, closing tho door behind 
him. 

“ Then the same suspicious, uneasy, restless look that 
I had before noticed in the podlar’s eyes again appeared. 
He seemed to be trembling with excitement. His teeth 
chattered. 

“With silent steps he crossed the room to tho door, 
and secured it as well as he was able by the one bolt that 
you have shot into its socket. 

“ When he had done this lie appeared to bo moro satis¬ 
fied and content. 

“ He walked across to tho window, and saw that that 
was also properly fastened. 

i lie next sat down in a dark corner, and produced 
from the breast of liis coat the bag of gold that 1 bad 
seen him place there. 

“About this, for some reason or the other, lie seemed 
to be exceedingly solicitous. 

“ Ho was nervous and restless, and his hands trem¬ 
bled excessively, as be again untied tbe string with which 
it was secured. 

“ Then, putting his baud in, lie drew out a handful of 
gold pieces, which lie counted over slowly one by one. 

“ In doing this, he was careful not to make any chink¬ 
ing sound. 

“In this manner lie proceeded until the bag was 
emptied. 

“ Then lie looked satisfied, as though, upon examination, 
he had fouud the contents of the bag all right. 

“ Once moro tho gold was restored, and, when the bag 
was tied up, be looked around him. as if undecided where 
to place it for safety during the night. 

“At length making up his mind, he placed it beneath 
the pillow ; then, not troubling to undress himself, he lay 
down at full length on the bed, and shortly afterwards 
appeared to fall into a profound slumber. 

“ How long he might have remained thus I know not. 

“ I fancied in my dream that I watched him for a con¬ 
siderable period, but presently all grew confused aud 
indistinct. 

“ At length, however, my vision grew clearer, but I 
saw before me another aud a very different scene. 

“ It was in one of the back rooms of the inn, aud tho 
landlord was engaged iu sharpening a knife upon a piece 
of stone. 

“ The expression on his face was dreadful to look at— 
there was murder in every lineament. 

“ I knew instantly that it was his intention to murder 
the pedlar for the sake of his gold, and 1 struggled about, 
being anxious to warn the man of bis danger, but in vain. 
I bad no control over any of my limbs, and, much against 
my will, I was compelled to remain a motionless spectator 
of all that took place. 

“Tho operation of sharpening tho knife having been 
completed, the landlord turned slowly round and made 
his way towards yonder door.” 

Jack pointed to the door of the room while he spoke. 

“He was careful to come along on tiptoe, lie made 
not tho slightest noise, or I should have heard it, for the 
peculiar noise produced by sharpening the knife had been 
quite audible. 

“ Pausing, at length, on the other sido of the door, he 
raised the latch geutlv and tried to open it. 

“He clenched his ‘teeth together with \exatiou when 
he discovered that the door had been secured. 

“ Keally, however, this made little difference to him, 
and by what he did I came to the. conclusion that he had 
entered the room when the door had been thus fastened 
ou more than one occasion. 

“ He took a little piece of wire from his pocket, \vuioli 
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in pushed through two holes in the floor near the 
bolt. 

“ He worked it about for a moment or two, and then, 
gently and slowly, drew back the bolt. 

“ The door was then open, and there was no obstacle to 
prevent him from entering tlie chamber. 

“ Before he ventured to do so, however, he stood listen¬ 
ing for several seconds. 

‘•Tho slight noise that ho had made might have 
.partially aroused the. sleeper. 

“ Satisfied, at length, by the regular, heavy breathing, 
which I could hear with perfect plainness, he entered the 
room on tiptoe. 

«< How hard I tried to make my presence known, either 
to frustrate his villauous intention or else to wake up the 
pedlar and put Lint on his guard ! 

“But I was powerless. 1 could see, and that w^s 

all 
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“Half a dozen strides brought tho landlord to tho side 
of tho bed. 

“lfc raised the glittering and newly-sharpe#d knife 
in the air, and then prepared to strike. 

“Just as the weapon was descending, a kind of 
shiver overspread tho pedlar’s body, and he opened his 
eyes. 

“ They encountered the gleaming kuifo and the dis¬ 
torted countenance of tho landlord. 

“ Before he could move, or utter the cry that rose to his 
lips, the knife was buried in his heart. 

“There was no need for tho landlord to repeat his 
blow. 

“ His aim had been well taken—death was instanta¬ 
neous. 

“'The limbs of the murdered man quivered and trembled 
a little, but not much ; the muscular action soon ceased, 
and then ho lay profoundly still. 
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“As lie was now past a 1 ! help, I looked upon the re¬ 
mainder of the landlord’s proceedings with a calmer 
eye. 

“ I was curious to know what would be his next pro¬ 
ceeding, and how ho would dispose of tho body. 

“ I was not kept long in doubt, for, as you shall hear, I 
witnessed the whole of these occurrences, and then woke 
u]i, wondering greatly where I could bo, and whether it 
i\ as a dream or reality.” 

CHAPTER DCXCI1I. 

IN WHICH IT TURNS OUT THAT JACK'S VISION SvAS NOT 
ALTOGETHER A HREA31. 

“It was truly an awful dream, Jack,’! said Elueskin, 
drawing a long sigh—“ and, by the manucr you relate it, 
it must also have been a vivid one!” 

“ Most vivid!” 

“Well, go on. Make haste—let us get the story 
over.” 

“ With all my heart; hut I could not rest until 1 had 
told you all.” 

“Nor could I until I had heard it.” 

“Well, then, listen.” 

“I am all attention.” 

“Tho landlord stood watching the dead man for several 
moments. 

“ He made no attempt to draw the knife from the 
wound—it remained there, buried up to the hilt. 

“As though tho task was a repugnant one, he turned 
the pedlar slowly over in the bed, and then thrusting 
his hand beneath the pillow, drew forth tho bag of 
gold. 

“ Tho murderer's eyes sparkled and glistened as he 
seized it, and when he found how much wealth it con¬ 
tained, judging from its weight, his delight knew no 
bounds. 

“ Ho looked round the chamber for some place in 
which to secrete it, but finding nowhere to his mind, 
he consigned tho bag to one of his capacious pockets. 

“Oueo again he turned towards tho bed, and then I 
knew what it was he intended to do next. 

“ It was to remove the body. 

“ He was by no means gcutle in his treatment. 

“ The pedlar was a man of average size, and therefore 
it would have been difficult to carry him. 

“ Seizing him by the feet, he dragged him from the bed 
on to tho iloor. 

“Tho crash that the body made when it struck upon 
the boards was awful—I fancy I can hear it now.” 

And Jack shuddered at the recollection. 

“In this manner, holding him by the feet, the landlord 
dragged the pedlar out of the room, along a narrow pas¬ 
sage, and through another door, into a neglected piece of 
garden at tho back. 

“ I looked to see in what direction lie was going, and 
perceived an old, ruinous kind of well. 

“ Tho brickwork around it had half crumbled away, 
and the wooden framework of tho windlass above urns 
half decayed. 

“ I was conscious that ho intended to throw the body 
into this pit, and my conjecture was soon after verified. 

“Raising him up, ho tugged him over the edge of the 
brickwork, and thou with a sullen plunge the body 
vanished in tho depths below. 

“Tho landlord (hen drew a long breath and turned 
away, going in the directum of the inn. 

“lam conscious that there is something I have left 
untold, but what it is 1 cannot non* remember j perhaps 
my memory will serve me better in a little time. 

“ However, yon see that my dream furnishes a very 
circumstantial account of a most barbarous murder.” 

“ It does—it does indeed, and it is more than strange 
that, yon should be able to remember so many details.” 

“ It is extraordinary.” 

“ And are you sure that this is the room in which the 
crime was committed ?” 

“Yes, this is certainly the room I saw in my dream ; 
but why do you ask the question ?’’ 

“Because if there is any real truth in it we should 
probably bo able to lirnl somewhere in the chamber corro¬ 
borative evidence of what you have seen.” 

“ L had not thought of that,” said Jack, springing tip. 
“ That’s a good thought—we will see.” 


“Yes, such is my intention. Wait a moment, and I 
will get a light.’’ 

Elueskin quickly lighted one of those small tapers that 
he always carried with him, and by the aid of this they 
commenced their investigations. 

“ The bed,” said Jack—“let us look at that first, for if 
there is any truth in what I have dreamt, surely some 
signs of the' deed will he shown upon it.” 

“ Certainly.” 

The clothes were rapidly stripped off, until the mattress 
was exposed to view. 

The light of the taper was cast upon it, anil then tho 
two searchers started and looked curiously into each 
other’s countenances. 

Upon the mattress there was a large, dark, reddish- 
brown stain. 

It was about two hands in breadth. 

“That looks as though there was somo truth in the 
vision,” said Jack. 

“It docs indeed. Rely upon it, all that you have seen 
in your dream is but a repetition of what has taken place 
hero at some time or other. I consider that staiu tlio 
ample proof.” 

“So do I. It is fortunate that we have so little money, 
or the landlord might have been tempted to treat us in a 
similar way.” 

“ Or it may be that he would shrink from encountering 
two,” said Ilhioskin, “and he might guess from our 
manner that we should not submit easily.” 

“ He might, that is true.” 

“ There is one thing, however, I should like to have 
cleared up before we leavo this place, for my curiosity is 
strongly excited by it.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ Why, to ascortaiu whether there is a garden similar 
to the one of which you dreamt, and whether there is a 
well in it.” 

“ I have no doubt about it in my own mind,” said Jack, 
“judging by what we have already seen.” 

“ Still, I should like to have it put beyond all possibility 
of doubt,” 

“And so should I; but hush—hank! lean hear some 
one approaching. Put out tlie light—quick! Perhaps it’s 
the landlord who is coming.” 

Tho taper was hastily extinguished, and then Blueskin 
and Jack crept noiselessly towards the door. 

Here they stood listening, and then tho sound of foot¬ 
steps came plainly on their ears. 

The next moment they saw through the chinks of the 
ill-fitting door a faint lash of light. 

The landlord was evidently carrying a candle. 

Was his destination the chamber in which they stood ? 

They were not long kept in doubt upon this point, for 
the footstep paused upon the threshold, aud then there 
came a sharp knocking upon the woodwork. 

“What is it?” asked Blueskin—“ what’s tho matter? 
Why do you knock?” 

“ I only camo to inquiro whether you were awake, 
gentlemen,” said a voico which they immediately recog¬ 
nised as the landlord’s, “and if so, to know whether you 
would like any refreshment." 

“Yes, we don’t mind if wo do,” answered Blueskin; 
“ we will be with you in a few moments.” 

“Would you like the light ?” 

“ No, it does not matter.” 

Tho landlord then slowly retired, and Jack said in a 
whisper : 

“ Don’t, talk about any refreshments here, I beg. I could 
not bear to cat or drink anything inoro beneath this 
roof.” 

“ But I think that is rather foolish, Jack. We may have 
to go a long way before we have the chance of getting a 
mesd again.” 

“No matter. You can have what you like, but I shall 
touch nothing.” 

“Will you go into tha garden first ?” 

“I think we may venture to do that; at any rate, let us 
try.” 

So saying, they opened tho door and left the chamber. 

They then found themselves in a dark, narrow passage. 

By turning to the right they knew they would reach 
tho trout, portion of the inn, where they had previously 
sat, but turning to the left Jack believed would take them 
to the garden ho had seen in his dream. 
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No signs of the. landlord could bo seen, ana therefore 
they did not hesitate to take this course. 

At the extremity of the passage was a door which was 
secured only by a latch. 

Raising it, they passed out. 

Young as tho night was. the moon had already risen. 

It is true she was but a few degrees above the horizon, 
yet her beams served to illuminate all objects with toler¬ 
able distinctness. 

In comparison with the darkness of the chamber in 
which they slept, it seemed positively daylight in the 
open air. 

“ It is all as I dreamt it,” said Jack, in a hushed voice. 
“ Look—there’s the well.” 

“ Where—where ? I can't see it.” 

“Yonder. There seems only the crumbling brickwork 
remaining around it—it looks as though the windlass had 
quite decayed away. Ilutstep forward—a closer inspection 
will prove the truth of this.” 

They walked straight up to tho edge of the well, and 
its appearance corresponded exactly with tho description 
that Jack had given of it. 

The brickwork was indeed in a most ruinous condition, 
so much so that it was positively dangerous to approach 
close to the brink. 

At each side, however, two darkened stumps of wood 
could be seen protruding from the soil. 

They were the remains of tho frame of tho windlass 
Jack had seen. 

‘ Some time must have elapsed since this deed was 
done,” said Jack, “and I think we are right in concluding 
that it has been done, for, so far as I can tell, theso stumps 
have been like this for a long while.” 

Blueskin did not reply, but leaning forward as far as ho 
dared, looked down. 

But the darkness in tho well was too profound to bo 
pierced. 

He saw, however, that near the top the walls were wet 
and slimy, and in many places overgrown by moss and 
other green creeping plants. 

Jack looked down too, and raising his foot, kicked away 
one of the bricks. 

It fell with a rushing sound. 

They heard it strike twice against the sides, and then 
with a loud splash it reached the water at the bottom. 

The depth was very great. 

Just at that moment they fancied they heard a slight 
noise behind them. 

Turning round, they saw the landlord only a few paces 
off. 

He had evidently been advancing towards them. 

An angry scowl was on his face, and his manner was 
exceedingly confused. 

He tried hard to calm himself, however. 

But his voice trembled as he spoke. 

“I was looking for you, gentlemen. I did not know 
where you had gone.” 

“ We were just looking about us,” said Jack, coolly. 
“What a deep old well that is you’ve got in the garden— 

I should think it’s very dangerous to have it in such an 
unprotected state; why, in the dark anyone might walk 
iuto it.” 

“ That’s true, gentlemen ; but then this bit of garden 
I consider private—no one goes into it but myself.” 

The words themselves were calm and collected enough, 
but they wero spoken in an agitated, breathless manner, 

“It will ho a fine night,” said Blueskin, glancing np at 
the sky; “we will not stay much longer, but resume our 
journey to-night.” 

“ Very good, gentlemen ; if you will follow mo I will 
take you to the front room. 1 have prepared as good a 
repast as I am able, but you must not expect many 
luxuries in this out-of-the-way place.” 

“Lead on, then,” said Jack—“we will follow.” 

The landlord turned slowly, aud as it seemed unwil¬ 
lingly, and led the way back to the inn. 

Jack took hold of Blueskin by tho arm, and then 
whisperod in his ear: 

“ Wo turned round just in time. I am sure from the 
■villain’s manner that he was creeping up behind us 
stealthily, and that it was his intention to have pushed 
us down the well.” 

“And he would have done it, too,” said Blueskin, “if 
be had managed to reach us unperccived. When we were 


in that position tho slightest touch would have thrown 
us off our balance, and then nothing could have saved us 
—we must have perished.” 

Both shuddered, for upon reflection they saw what a 
narrow escape they had had from a frightful death. 

OHAPTEIl DCXCIY. 

THE VILLANGUS INTENTIONS OK TIIE LANDLORD ARE SLIDE 
EUI.LY APPARENT BY DLl ESIUN’S STP.ATAGESI. 

That Jack and Blueskin were perfectly correct in their 
surmises respecting the intentions of the landlord there 
could be not the least doubt. 

By accident ho discovered they had left the room in 
which they had slept, and ho had followed them iuto tho 
garden. 

When ho saw them standing near the well, a thousand 
terrors sprang up in his breast—so true is it that a guilty 
conscience is its own accuser. 

Something seemed to come across his mind and tell 
him that his secret crime had been discovered, or else why 
should they be standing on the margin of the well endea¬ 
vouring to look down it ? 

Simultaneously with this thought came the resolution 
of destroying them, and, therefore, as noiselessly as pos¬ 
sible ho stepped across the soft, rank mould in the 
garden. 

Yet he could not avoid making a slight sound, and that 
sound reached tho ears of Jack and Blueskin just in 
time. 

The landlord did not turn back, but yet he knew that 
they were whispering to each other, and he knew also 
that they were speaking of his late intent. 

Ho compressed his lips and clenched liis hands tightly, 
while tho frown upon his brow told that he had come to 
some stern and terrible resolution. 

Upon reaching the room where tho two friends had 
first sat down, he said: 

“ There is your supper, or dinner, or whatever yon 
choose to call it, gentlemen. It looks very plain and very 
rough, I daresay, but yet it Is wholesome. However, 1 
have some capital ale that you can wash it down with, 
and that will perhaps make up for the shortcomings of 
the rest.” 

“ Very good,” said Jack, “ and iu the meanwhile you 
can be getting our horses ready for the read, for as soon 
as ever we have despatched this meal we will be off.” 

The landlord then left the room. 

Blueskin sat down at tho table, but looked doubtfully 
at tho viands before him. 

Certaiuly they were by no means tempting. 

Then he remembered Jack’s words. 

“ Are you really iu earnest about not having .anything 
to cat ?" lie asked. 

“Yes, quite iu earnest. I coukl not bear to touch any¬ 
thing either in the shape of food’or drink.” 

| But why not 

“ Tho landlord 1 am convinced wishes us no good ; he 
must suspect that we have a knowledge of his crime— 
if so, rely upon it he will try to make that knowledge 
valueless.” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“ Why, he may place something of a poisonous cha¬ 
racter either iu the food or iu the drink, and so make 
himself sure of us.” 

“I will taste the ale, at any rate,” said Blueskin, “and 
see whether your suspicions are just or not.” 

“Pray do no more than sip it!” 

“ I will not, you may depend.” 

Blueskin placed the jug of ale to his lips, and took a 
small quantity into his mouth to taste it. 

“ It has a strange taste !” he exclaimed. “ I am sure it 
is nut tho same wo had before. Your suspicions, Jack, 
aro just. At first he probably had no intention upon our 
lives, but now, finding we have guessed his secret, he has 
resolved to put an end to us.” 

“ That’s it; the ale may only be dragged, and he would 
calculate on making us an easy prey alter we had drunk 
a little of it. You must remember it is not at all strange 
that he should have tho means at hand of drugging tiro 
liquor, for you know publicans have all sorts of sfctipify- 
ing things at hand.” 

“ Yes—yes,” said Blueskin; “ and yet 

“ Yet what ?” 



MI should like to ascertain whether our suspicions 
really arc well founded.” 

“I doubt Whether it is worth while. Had we not better 
ride off ? We shall have much difficulty in overtaking 
Jonathan and his party.” 

“1 don't know why we should hurry,” said Blueskin. 
‘•If they are captured they are safe, rdy upon it. All we 
have to do is to journey on towards London; wo shall 
soon learn whether anything unusual has taken plaec.” 

‘•Very true; and certainly after all this trouble it is 
not at all probable that the officers would allow Jonathan 
to slip through their lingers.” 

‘•Well, but to go back to what I was saying.” 

“ About putting the landlord to the test ?” 

“Yes, that's it. Supposing we pour this ale away, and 
then put ottr arms upon the table and rest our heads upon 
them as if asleep ? If he comes in and is surprised at our 
position ho will awake us; if not, we shall know his intent, 
and shall have time to defend ourselves from him.” 

“ So wc shall. Lot it bo done.” 

The ale accordingly was poured away upon the tloor, 
and as there was plenty of sawdust lying about it was 
qirckly absorbed. 

Just then, a miserable, half-starved-looking dog came 
sneaking into the room. 

As soon as he saw him. Jack said : 

“ Try him with som ' of the food, SlueskiU ; w r e shall 
sec whether he cats it, ami if he docs, what effect it has 
upon him.” 

“ Very good,” said Blueskin—“it will seem as though 
we have both had something to oat and drink.” 

“ It will.” 

Some portions of the food were cut off and given to 
tho dog, who snapped them up eagerly. 

The creature seemed half famished, and ho swallowed 
the morsels instantly. 

“ Conic and sit by my side,” said Blueskin; “ then when 
we hear the landlord approaching we cau easily put our 
heads down and pretend to sleep." 

*• We had better do it at once,” said Jack. “Look in 
yonder corner—there's the window I saw in my dream, 
through which the landlord watched the movements of 
the pedlar. 1 don’t think he is there now, yet he might 
watch us.” 

“ It is best to be cautious,” said Blueskiu. 

Accordingly the two friends rubbed their eyes and 
stretched their arms, as though struggling against the in¬ 
fluence of slumber. 

At length they slowly allowed fheir heads to fall upon 
their arms, which rested on the table. 

In this position they could converse easily enough. 

A long time passed in silence, and they began to grow 
tired of their experiment. 

Presently, however, the whole, of their attention was 
absorbed liy hearing some one approach. 

Then the door was pushed open, and the landlord said : 

“ 1 have seen to your horses, gentlemen, and they-” 

He paused suddenly. 

“ It’s all right!” lie added, in a whisper. “ How soon it 
has taken effect! But they are safe now—quite safe !” 

Blueskiu gave a loud snore. 

From what the landlord had said, it was ef ar the sus¬ 
picious against him were well founded. 

He stood for several moments quite motionless. 

He was rejecting. 

His lips moved, but no audible sound escaped tbein. 

After aw bile, however, he came to a decision, and he 
glided quickly from the room. 

“What shall we do next?” asked Jack, iu a whisper, 
as soon as he departed. 

“Hush!” said Blueskin. “Keep an eye on all his 
movements, if you possibly can, and be on your guard 
against an attack.” 

“ I will. Hush 1—lie's coming again.” 

The landlord again approached. 

But before he ventured to enter the room, he projected 
his head a little way into it. 

lie saw that his two guests had not changed their posi¬ 
tions. 

Then lie stepped jSoiseh s.-dy across the threshold. 

In his hand he held a long-bladed knife—the same 
weapon that Jack had seen iu his dream. 

lie was feeling the point of it, as if to be sure of its 
sharpness. 


.Satisfied apparently, he approached the table with long 
strides, baiting for a second between each one. 

“I must he quick,” he muttered, audibly. “Yes, that 
will do it.” 

One more step brought him to the side of the table 
opposite to that at which Blueskin and Jack sat. 

As their heads rested upon their arms in the manner 
we have described, the back part of their nocks was dis- 1 
played to view. ' 

This was where the landlord fully intended to inflict 
two hasty stabs, and in that vital portion of the body they 
must inevitably have proved fatal. 

Had Jack and Blueskin really been overpowered by the 
drug, as tlie landlord imagined they were, he would cer¬ 
tainly have accomplished his purpose. 

They waited until lie was iu the attitude to strike, and 
then started suddenly to their feet. 

He littered a howl of rage and fear. 

Jack and Blueskin drew their swords, and the latter 
cried: 

“Villain! Your purpose was suspected, and wc have 
proved ourselves in the right! But you shall suffer dearly 
for your crimes! The old well shall be thoroughly 
searched !” 

The landlord uttered another yell upon hearing these 
words, and then all reason and prudence appeared to for¬ 
sake him. 

Brandishing his formidable knife, he rushed upon tho 
two friends. 

But they were ready to receive him, and held out their 
swords in such a manner that he could not reach to make 
use of his knife. ! 

Finding himself thus baffled, ho howled and foamed 
with rage. 

“You shall die!” he shrieked, passionately. “I will 
have your blood—your blood ! You shall die!" 

Again he uttered a yell, and this one purely of fright. 

The dog sprang suddenly from tire crouching position 
it had taken before the lire, and lixed its teeth in the 
landlord’s leg. 

The auimal was mad. 

The food it had eaten was poisoned or drugged as well 
as the ale, and now the brute was under the influence of 
it. 

in vain the landlord tried to shako him off—the animal 
only closed its jaws more convulsively together. 

Then, stooping down, he stabbed it fiercely with his 
knife—stabbed it uutil life was extinct, and then the dog’s 
hold relaxed, and he freed himself. 

But it would almost seem as though the poison he had so 
ruthlessly prepared for others took a speedy effect upon 
himself. 

From that moment his actions were certainly those of a 
lunatic. 

ltegardless of their swords, he precipitated himself 
upon Jack and Blueskin, fighting wildly with his 
knife. 

Under these circumstances, it was hard indeed to de¬ 
fend themselves from a chance wound. 

But they managed to do so, though in self-defence they 
struck him several times. 

“ Drive him forth!’’ said Jack—“ drive him forth ! We 
v ill get into tho open air! The sooner we ride away the | 
better." I 

The landlord laughed hideously. r 

Then In flung his heavy knife with full force at his an- I 

tagonists. . 

It missed Jack only by a hair's-breadth. 

Then, after striking against the wall, it fell clattering 
to the floor. 

Screaming with laughter again, the landlord rushed 
into the passage. 

Thou, turning round, fled hastily iu the darkness. 

“Let us follow him!” said Blueskin. “He’s mad! 

Lot us see that he does no mischief to anyone but him¬ 
self.” 


CHAPTER BOXCV. 

IX WHICH THE LANDLORD IS OVERTAKEN BX A JUST BUT 
TERRIBLE RETRIBUTION. 

Uttering shriek upon shriek, the landlord pushed open 
the door at the extremity of the passage, and ran into the 
garden. 
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Jack and Blueskin were much surprised that he should 
have taken this route, leading as it did to the spot where 
he had disposed of the evidence of his crime. 

But that the landlord had no control over his move¬ 
ments and no idea where he was going is quite cer¬ 
tain. 

“ What do you intend to do ?” asked Jack. “ How far 
will j’ou follow him ?” 

“That depends; but it would be wrong for us to allow 
a 'lunatic—for such he certainly is—to injure, other people 
whom he might happen to come across.” » 

“ It would—it would.” 

“ But look at him now!” said Blueskin. “ What ails 
him ?” 

The movements of the landlord now became singular 
in the extreme. 

For a time, they puzzled both the witnesses of them. 

At last, however, they were forced to come to the con¬ 
clusion—extraordinary as it was—that the landlord was 
to all appearances struggling with some oue. 

He tried hard to get away, and yet appeared to be 
dragged still further aud further in a direction ho did net 
wish to take. 

This was indeed a most singular spectacle, and Jack 
and Blueskin remained immovable, gaziug upon it. 

In a liarsh, shrieking, terrified tone of voice, the land¬ 
lord spoke. 

“Loose me—loose me!” he yelled. “Let me go! 
Why do you cling so tightly ? Loose me, I say! I will 
not be dragged to tho well! That’s where you are trying 
to drag me! But I will not go! Release me, I say—let. 
go your hold!” 

These words were uttered sometimes with a pause ef 
several seconds between them, and all the time the land¬ 
lord continued to writhe about iu the garden with his in¬ 
visible and imaginary foe. 

Yet, strange to state, in spite of all his frantic efforts, 
he continually got nearer and nearer to the brink of the 
old well. 

He renewed his cries aud shrieks, aud entreaties to be 
let off. 

“Not the well—not the well! Anywhere but there, 
and I will fellow yeu! It is so deep—so very deep ! You 
have threatened mo many a time, aud new I am in your 
grasp! Bnt let me go—let me go! Ah ! you will not ? 
—you refuse te listen to my words ? Then I will compel 
you!” 

The struggles then became much more violent than be¬ 
fore. 

But the result was just the same. 

Slowly but surely the landlord was making his way 
nearer to the brink of the well. 

“He will go over,” said Jack, breaking the silence by 
an effort—“ I am sure he will go ever if we do not pre¬ 
vent him!” 

“ I shall net make the attempt,” said Blueskin. “ It is 
pretty clear that he imagines that the pedlar he has mur¬ 
dered has seized him in his grasp. It is a phantom he is 
struggling with, though to him it appears like reality. If 
we were te approach, it would probably only have the 
effect of hastening his fate,” 

“Then we can do nothing but watch.” 

“ Nothing; and it will be well for some such fate to 
overtake him. It would bo a retribution that his crime 
well merits.” 

With even mere interest and curiosity than before, they 
continued to watch tho strange scene that was taking 
place before them. 

Nearer aud nearer to the brink of the fatal abyss the 
landlord drew, although ho evidently fancied that he 
was trying his utmost to go in some other direction. 

And now, when lie get very close to the brink of the 
well, his shrieks became terrible te listen to. 

In the most earnest tones he implored to be released. 

Then, by an effort, lie would appear to get one arm at 
liberty, and with this he would strike fierce and random 
blows. 

At length he stood close against the brickwork of tho 
well, and then the manner in which he swayed baekv/ards 
and forwards was singular indeed to witness. 

“There’s murder in your eyes !” he cried. “I can see 
it. I know your thoughts—you mean to drag me down 
to keep company with you at the bottom of the well! 
But 1 will not give up my ljfe without a struggle!” 


Just at this moment ho struck the crumbling wall 
heavily with his feet. 

It only v anted such a blew as that to send the whole 
mass down into tho depths of the well. 

With a last loud, despairing shriek, tho landlord fol¬ 
lowed it. 

When they saw him disappear, Jack and Blueskin ran 
forward, but did not venture to go too close to the 
verge. 

Then they listened. 

But all was as still as the grave. 

The landlord's end was come. 

“ This is terrible,” said Jack, as ho drew a long brealh 
of relief—“ terrible in the extreme !” 

“ Yes,” replied his companion. “ It is a sight I should 
not care to witness again, yet I cannot help feeling a great 
degree of satisfaction at finding things turn out as they 
have done.” 

“ Yes, that's right enough; but now the end has come, 
let us depart. There can be no reason to linger here now, 
and the sooner we depart, tho more comfortable shall I 
feel.” 

“ Yes, so shall I. It’s an awful den! Let us try aud 
find our horses.” 

“ I trust they will be safe.” 

“Oh, yes—dou’t doubt that! It, would not be to the 
landlord’s interest to injure them.” 

“ Come, then!” 

Willingly enough, both left the weed-grown garden. 

A little door in the wall led them into another yard, 
and on the other side of this they perceived a low, badly- 
built shed that doubtless answered the purpose of a 
stable. 

Towards this they bent their steps, and found they were 
correct in their conjectures. 

The horses were there, apparently safe and sound. 

With all convenient speed they saddled and bridled 
them. 

Then they led them out and mounted. 

“Now for London!” said Blueskiu. “We cannot do 
better than push on for the metropolis with all speed. The 
officers, having Jonathan in their possession, would be 
sure to take the nearest way to the Old Bailey.” 

“ Yes, beyond a doubt they would do so.” 

“Yet as we go along we will inquire.” 

“Yes, that follows as a matter of course.” 

The horses had not been badly cared for, and the long 
rest they had had sufficed to recover them from their 
fatigue. 

Our friends found this by the manner iu which they 
started out. 

“ There is uo occasion for any immediate speed, Jack,” 
said Blueskin, “ and so we will not tire our horses out by 
pushing on at their utmost. Depend upon it, by this 
time Jonathan Wild is safe in Newgate, and wo shall 
reach London in time to witness his execution.” 

“ It seems like it—it does indeed !” said Jack. “ I can¬ 
not conceive that the officers, when once they seized him, 
would ever allow him to escape again.” 

“ I think it is a groundless fear.” 

“ Aud so tlo I; and yet, in spite of all, I can’t help 
feeling it. It may bo foolish, but it is nevertheless a 
fact.” 

“ I must confess to a similar feeling myself, for I know 
well what courage and energy Jonathan possesses. He 
lias made his escape before, recollect, and under very ex¬ 
traordinary circumstances.” 

“ He is, I admit, no common man, but yet-” 

“ Yet you would like to know that he was safe in cus¬ 
tody ?“ 

“I should ; and therefore I feel anxious that we should 
push for ward without much delay.” 

“It will be a saving of time,” said Blueskin, “if we 
taxe our horses gentlj'. We have not the means to ob 
tain fresh ones should these become exhausted, and there 
fore it is to our interest to husband their strength as much 
as we cau.” 

In this Jack could not help agreeing, hut for all that 
he contrived to he continually a yard or so in advance of 
his companion. 

They took the high-road towards London, and, em¬ 
boldened by the safety with which they had performed 
the other part of their journey, they scarcely gavo a 
thought to their own peril. 
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Without the occurrence of any accident, they arrived 
at that iun where, as wo know, the officers, when they 
had Wild aud Noakes prisoners, made a halt. 

At this place they obtained confirmation of the intelli¬ 
gence they had previously received. 

The account given by the landlord placed the matter 
beyond doubt. 

Jonathan and Mr. Noakes, both well secured and watched 
by the officers, had certainly been there, and, after par¬ 
taking of some necessary refreshment, they had continued 
their journey towards the metropolis. ' 

Strangely enough, siuce they had left his house the 
landlord had heard nothing whatever of their proceed¬ 
ings. 

In these days it may seem strange that such was the 
case; but then the difficulty of communicating between 
one place and another was very great indeed, and as the 
landlord lived in a very thinly-populated locality, ho had 
heard nothing of Jonathan’s daring escape. 

It was only a brief stay that they'made at this iun, and 
then they resumed their journey. 

They were now in much better spirits than before, and 
felt, a much greater degree of confidence in the security of 
their arch enemy. 

The landlord had minutely described to them how both 
wore bound, and how jealously they were watched by the 
police officers. 

It was also described how they were placed on the 
horses, and strapped to two police officers. 

Escape under these circumstances appeared absolutely 
impossible. 

“It will be soon over,” said Blueskin ; “and then, when 
I have seen his end, I shall be content. When once he is 
in Newgate there will be no time lost. His trial has already 
taken place, and sentence been passed upon him. They will 
make short work of it, for, knowing his desperate cha¬ 
racter, they will he as auxious to see him swinging at 
Tylmrn as we are.” 

“Yes; and surely I should think that when he dies 
there will not bo found one to pity him in the least or to 
regret his fate.” 

“ No one—certainly no one.” 

“But look.” said Jack, pointing along the road. “What 
do you imagine is the meaning of that?” 

Blueskin did not immediately reply, hut looked in the 
direction to which his friend pointed. 

Then, somewhat to his surprise, he saw sitting down 
by tho side of the hedgerow, and with his body partly 
supported against tho embankment upon which the hedge 
was planted, an old man, whose body was thin and 
wrinkled to a degree. 

Ilis face could not bo seen, for it was completely hidden 
in his hands. 

His hair was long and white, and fluttered strangely in 
the gentle breeze. 

What was stranger still, was the fact that standing near 
him was a well-made, powerful-looking horse. 

Apparently, there was no one in chargo of the animal— 
certainly no one held the reins. 

But it stood in a strange, dejected attitude, with its head 
l ev down towards the ground, and outstretched towards 
tin; form of the ol 1 man, which it appeared to be regard¬ 
ing with great inteutuess. 


CHATTER DOXOVI. 

BLUEMilN A> D JACIv SUErr.U'.D ENCOUNTER ANOTHER 
VICTIM OS’ JONATHAN Wll.li's CRUELTY AM) TREACHERY. 

Almost unconsciously, Blueskin and Jack Sheppard 
slackened the speed of their horses, and as they ad- 
Minced at this diminished rate they continued to ebservo 
this peculiar spectacle. 

i In tho attitude audmaunerof the horse there wassome- 
< thing almost human. 

) It seemed to be looking iuto tho old man’s face with an 

( air of melancholy solicitude, as though anxious to iearn 
what ailed him, and, if possible, to render some assist- 
, anee. 

To all appearance, however, the old man himself was 
insensible to all that was going on around him. 

He neither moved nor spoke. 

“ It is very singular,” said Jack, as they drew nearer. 

“ Very singular,” was his companion’s reply; “ but I 
6uppose'il is no business of ours.” 


“ None whatever.” 

“Then shall we ride on without seeking to know 
more ?” 

“ I think so. It will not do for us to mix ourselves 
up in any events that we may see occurring areuud us, 
because, if wo do, we may indefinitely prolong our 
journey.” 

“You are right enough there, and yet it seems to 
me that the poor old man is in a very bad way 
indeed.” 

“ I think we ought to ascertain whether it is in our 
power to render him any assistance. ” 

“ Well, as you will; it will be no more than a simple 
act of kindness—such a one as you might be grateful tor 
yourself at some time or other.” 

Upon hearing them approach, the horse raised his head, 
aud regarded them attentively. 

Then, uttering a low, wailing sound, and pawing tho 
ground with one of its fore feet, it renewed its gaze upon 
the form of its aged master. 

Upon reaching the spot, Jack Sheppard alighted. 

He stepped quickly up to the old man, and as he did so, 
he perceived that his dress was composed of good 
materials, and that it had a half military appearance 
about it. 

“ Sir,” said Jack, “ look up! Are you in need of assist¬ 
ance ? If you are, speak, aud all that I can do for you I 
will.” 

Slowly tho hands were removed, and then a pallid, 
careworn, sorrow-stricken countenance was revealed. 

He made a slight sign with his hands, as though he 
desired something to drink. 

Judging by appearances, Jack concluded that he must 
be in a kind of faint. 

At the last inn he had procured a bottle of spirits that 
he carried in his pocket. 

This he now produced, and poured a small quantity of 
the liquid into the old man’s month. 

It was swallowed eagerly and greedily. 

Its revivifying effects were soon made manifest, and, in 
a tremulous, broken voice, the old man uttered his thanks 
for the service that had been performed. 

“You are quite welcome,” said Jack; “take a little 
more—it will refresh you.” 

The old man complied with this request. 

“ I am better now,” he said—“ much better." 

“ Can we be of any further service to you, sir ?—if so, 
don’t be afraid to speak.” 

“No, no—I will not trespass upon you any further. 
The fact is, I have travelled far to-day—too far, indeed, 
for one so old and weak as I am. A little while ago, feel¬ 
ing quite overcome and prostrate, I slipped off my horse 
and sat down here. I fancy I must have been in a 
swoon.” 

“ It is very likely. Shall I assist you to mount ?” 

“ If 3 'ou would not mind, young man, I should be very 
thankful. You may think it strange to find one like toy- 
self travelling alone, hut the fact is, I am all alone in the 
world, and I am making a journey to London.” 

“ To London ?” 

“Yes. You are surprised, doubtless, to find one of my 
age contemplating such a thing, but I have strong feel¬ 
ings to carry me there—they are hatred and re¬ 
venge !” 

Jack was still more astonished when he observed the 
amount of energy with which these words were pro¬ 
nounced. 

Tho old man’s eyes flashed, and, under the influence 
of passion, he drew himself up to his full height. 

“ Yes,” lie said—“ I have heard that one who has 
worked much woo, and wretchedness, and misery to me 
and mine is about to meet with that fate that he so well 
deserves, and I am hastening to Loudon in the hopo of 
witnessing tho last act of justice.” 

These words astonished Jack and Blueskin more aud 
more. 

The former said: 

“ Of whom do you speak in these terms ? Who is it 
that has done you this injury ?” 

“ Can you not guess ?” 

“ I might, perhaps, if I tried, but yet it would bo more 
satisfactory for you to speak.” 

“ Well, then, this mau who has wrought so much misery 
to so many people—I am not the only one—I do not stand 
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alone by myself, I am one of a large crowd—the man I 
seek is Jonathan Wild !” 

“I expected as much,” said Jack—“the words you have 
spoken can apply to no one else but that monstrous 
villain.” 

“ Monstrous indeed, good sir, he is.” 

“Yes, 1 do not scruple to confess that in myself and my 
companion jmu see two more of Jonathan Wild’s victims ; 
he has been the bane and scourge of my life, and he brought 
my father to the scaffold." 

“Then it seems to me,” exclaimed the old man, “that 
we are animated by one common feeling. You two are 
journeying to London, are you not?” 

“We are. Like yourself, we have heard that Jonathan 
Wild has been made prisoner by the police, and therefore 
we are journeying to the metropolis in the hope of being 
present at his execution.” 

“It is that which I am going to sec—it is the hope of 
beholding that that keeps me alive, and enables me to 
retain what little amount of strength I do possess. So 
that it will servo and carry mo to Tyburn, I care not. 
When I know that ho has quitted this world, I shall be. 
glad to leave it too !” 

“Yon speak,” said Jack, “like one who lias indeed 
suffered deeply at his bauds.” 

“ I Lave—1 have ! If you would be content to journey 
onward at the same gentle pace that we are now going at, 
I could relate to you such particulars of my life as would 
fairly chill your blood with horror.” 

Jack, upon hearing this, glanced at Blueskin, in’order to 
ascertain what were his feelings in the matter. 

He understood the glance that was given him in 
return. 

“In all that pertains to Jonathan Wild,” he answered, 
“ we arc most deeply interested; and therefore, if it will 
not fatigue you too much, it will afford us great delight 
to hear whatever particulars you may have to give us.” 

“ Then I will speak. It is long—very long since I 
had a confidant—very long since 1 had an ear into which 
I could pour the account of my many sorrows ; it will 
therefore be a great relief to my mind—it will take a 
great weight otf my heart—if I can speak freely.” 

“ Do so—do so. Be under no fear.” 

“ I would confess to you some portion of my own life 
previous to my connection with Jonathan Wild; before 
doing so, however, I must tell you that what I shall say 
will involve the confession of my participation in a guilty 
act—an act, the consequences of which I have hitherto 
escaped, and new I think I am too old to be punished in 
the ordinary way. Do not imagine, however, that I have 
escaped without punishment. What I have endured has 
been truly fearful! I have wished over and over again 
that the law had put an end to my life years and 
years ago, for I have lived for nothing but wretchedness 
and woe!” 

There was a tono of great agony and contrition in the 
old man’s voice as he spoke these words. 

There was also a very great degree of impressiveness 
in his manner, so that Jack and Blue.skin felt constrained 
to sit and listen silently to all he said. 

“Before I begin, then,” said the old man, “will you 
promise to keep secret what I shall reveal to you, at least 
until after my death ?—when that happens you can pro¬ 
claim my story far and wide, and I trust it may serve as 
a warning to others who may chance to find themselves 
in similar circumstances to mine.” 

“We willingly give that undertaking,” said Jack. “ You 
may rely upon our secrecy—we would uot betray you to 
the officers of justice for the world !” 

“ With that assurance, then 1 an: content,” said the 
old man, “and if you will listen, I will tell you all, and 
as briefly as I possibly can; but it is the history’ of a 
whole lifetime that you are about to hear—a lifetime 
filled with such vicissitudes as happily fall to the lot ol 
very few.” 

Both were silent, and after a brief pause, during which 
he appeared to be collecting his thoughts, or considering 
what precise words he should use to commence his narra¬ 
tion with, the old man spoke. 

They were proceeding only at a walk, so that the 
motion of his steed gave him little inconvenience, and 
scarcely interfered with his voice. 

The brandy he had drunk and the excitement which 
the reminiscences of the past had produced had made a 


great alteration in him, though it is probable that when 
the excitement had passed away his strength would 
depart also, leaving him more prostrated than before. 

_ “ As you may perhaps have guessed by my pronuncia¬ 
tion of some words,” ho began, “ and by my general 
accent, 1 am not a native of this land, but of France. 

“ I speak the language tolerably well, because I have 
lived here during the latter half my life. 

“ When a youth, however, I lived in a small village in 
France, along with my parents. 

“ At that lime my native country was at war with 
Germany. The campaign had been a long and disastrous 
one, and more soldiers were required. 

“At the intelligence of the fresh conscription my 
parents were greatly troubled—more troubled than I was 
myself, for I confess I hail always a slight inclination fur 
a military life. 

“ They, however, could not bear to part with me, for 
I was their only child. They wished that I should follow 
in their humble footsteps and live in the village, as they 
and their forefathers before them. 

“Would to Heaven that that wish had been fulfilled ! 
But it was not to be—it was not to be, and I was made tlio 
most miserable of all human beings.” 


CHAPTEI1 DCXOVII. 

IN WHICH THE SINGULAR OLD MAN COMMENCES THE 
STORY OF IIIS LIFE. 

The old man’s voice quivered, as though these recollec¬ 
tions of the past were very painful and unpleasant to 
him. 

But he conquered his emofion quickly, and resumed. 

“ Such wishes as these are quite idle and useless, and 
so I will indulge in no more of them, but bring my story 
as quickly to a close as I am able, though mine has been 
a long and most eventful life. 

“ The day of the conscription arrived, and it fell to my 
lot to be a soldier. 

“I will pass over the grief of my parents without 
further mention, though I must admit it produced a deep 
effect upon me. That feeling, however, quickly wore 
away after I had bid them adieu. 

“ We were first taken to Paris, and there drilled and I 
instructed. 

“ This occupied a considerably long time. i 

“ At last, however, a certain number had made suffi¬ 
cient progress to be ordered off to the seat of war, and I 
was one among them. j 

“ It wanted about ten days to the time appointed for < 
our leaving Paris, that one night, as I walked through a 
dark and lonely street, I heard the clashing of swords. 

“ The sound warmed my blood and quickened my 
pulses. 

“ I rushed forward to ascertain the cause. 

“ I then saw one man in a long cloak, defending him¬ 
self with a sword against the attack of three ruffians, 
whose intention evidently was either to rob or to murder 
him. 

“Uttering a shout. I rushed forward, and joined in the 
fray. 

“ At the first stroke I disabled one of the gentleman’s 
assailants, and engaged myself with another. 

“The combat lasted several minutes, and at the end of 
that time 1 was left master of the field. 

“ The three villaius decamped, but they left the gentle¬ 
man 1 had protected stretched senseless on the ground. 

“I hastened to kneel down beside him, and raised his 
head. j 

“ In doing so, I saw that lie showed signs of returning 1 
animation. » 

“ He quickly recovered himself, and, remembering all j 
that had taken place, he said : f 

“ ‘ Thanks, stranger, for having saved my life ! I have 5 
had one hard blow, but 1 shall be little the worso for it. . 
Can you assist me to rise ?’ j 

“ Of course I did so. ■ 

“ Then I inquired his address, in order that I might i- 
see him safely home. ^ 

“He gave, it to me, and expressed himself very warmly | 
for my kind attention. i 

“ What was my surprise and joy to discover that the S 
gentleman to whom I had rendered this important service j 
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was no other than one of the captains of the regiment into 
which I had boon drafted. 

“ He was a generous, high-souled, noble-miuded young 
man, for his age did not exceed mine by more than two 
years, and he set himself to work to make some recom¬ 
pense to me. 

“Finding out that I was in his own regiment, he used 
his influence and interest, which were very great, and 
obtained for me the rank of cornet. 

“ We were now enabled to rank on equal terms with 
each other, and over and over again we vowed eternal 
friendship with each other. 

“ So great was the pleasure that we mutually felt when 
in each other’s society that wo were rarely apart. 

“ Monday was the day appointed for us to leave, and on 
the preceding Saturday my new friend, whose name was 
Unpin, said to me : 

“ ‘ 1 am going to-night to a party or ball at the house 
of one of my intimate friends; I have Leon requested to 
bring with me any friend I liked to invite. Will you 
come ?’ 

“ At first I hesitated, for, having led so long such a 
retired life, 1 was embarrassed and confused upon finding 
myself in strange company. 

“ l>ut ttie captain pressed me to give my consent, and 
at last I did so. 

“ We wont, and the scone was to me as delightful and 
enchanting as it was new. 

“ One object alone attracted and received my attention; 
all things else, even my new friend who had behaved so 
generously, to me was forgotten. 

“ This oue object was a young girl of seventeen or 
eighteen years of age. 

“ In my native village I bad boon accustomed to see 
only the peasants’daughters, and in Paris I had never 
before had an opportunity of mixing in society. 

“You may judge, then, the rapture that I "felt upon 
beholding this lovely being. 

“ For some time I could only remain gazing upon her, 
watching her every movement, and dwelling on the 
delicate features of her face. 

“She was, beyond doubt, the fairest, and loveliest of 
all the assemblage, and was as superior to them as 
she was to the peasant girls of whom I have spoken. 

“ Suddenly my friend came iqi and touehod me on the 
arm. 

‘I must introduce you to some one,’ he said. 1 Come 
this way.’ 

“ He smiled while he spoke, and J, with a beating heart, 
followed him. 

“ To my mingled confusion and delight, be led me up 
fo the young girl upon whom I had been gazing with so 
much admiration. 

“He murmured some words of introduction, hut. then 
my senses were in such a whirl that I could only guess 
and not comprehend their purport. 

“I recovered snflieiently to ask the favour of her hand 
for the next dance, and the request was granted with a 
smile—as I thought, a pleased one. 

“ Now that I was brought into so much closer contact 
with this fair b ‘ing, and could hear her voice, my admira¬ 
tion increased a thousandfold. 

“ The charming gracefulness and ease of her manner 
enabled me to throw off all awkward embarrassment, and 
in a short time we were chatting and laughing with each 
other as gaily as though we had been friends of long 
standing. 

During the night I danced with her many times, and I 
was irresistibly led by her manner to come to the conclu¬ 
sion that she found my society agreeable and pleasant to 
her. • 

“I went back to my humble lodging with my brain in 
a perfect fever. 

“ I could not see my friend—I could not speak to him. 
I felt that I must be alone—that 1 must dwell upon the 
fair image of the beauteous girl. 

“A love, deep, strong, ardent, had sprung up in my 
breast, and had already taken root there. 

“J made no attempt to banish the thoughts that 
thronged into my mine)—in fact, I encouraged them, ami 
dwelt upon them with secret rapture. 

“ On the following evening, which was Sunday, 1 again 
saw my friend. 

“ He smiled frankly and good-humouredly as he shook 


hands with me, and then inquired how I had enjoyed my¬ 
self on the preceding night. 

“ You may guess my answer. f 

“Then he said: 

“ * By-the-way, what do you think of that girl I intro¬ 
duced you to—the oue you danced with so frequently ?' 

“ I broke forth in a torrent of rapture. 

“ I poured out before my friend all those secret thoughts 
in which I had indulged the night before. 

“ But as I proceeded I found that his countenance grew 
graver and graver, and at last it assumed such an expres¬ 
sion that I suddenly stopped. 

“ ‘You are enthusiastic,’ he said, endeavouring to 
smile. 

“ ‘ "Who could fail to he ? But, my friend, who 13 she ? 
Let me kuow her name, for when yon introduced me I was 
so embarrassed that I could not hear it ?’ 

“‘Her name,’ replied the captain, ‘ is Louise. She is 
the only daughter of the lady at whose house the party 
was given ; she is also my alRanced bride. We are to bo 
wedded in the morning, previous to our departure for the 
seat of war.’ 

“ I felt as though 1 had been suddenly struck by a 
thunderbolt. 

“My heart stood still, and the blood ceased to circulate 
iu my veins. 

“ A kind of film overspread my eyes, and for a few 
seconds I could see nothing. 

“By a desperate effort I partially recovered my com¬ 
posure. 

“I stammered out a few words of surprise, and then, 
seizing my hat, abruptly quitted the apartment. 

“ If you have ever loved you can guess what were my 
feelings at this time. 

“I was like oue bereft of all sense and judgment. 

“My grief overwhelmed me, and a thousand vain pro¬ 
jects flitted before my mind. 

“About to be married ! 

“ How strange that she did not mention it, or drop 
some hint to the effect during our conversation. 

“Perhaps she imagined as I was his friend that I knew 
all already. 

“ What was most surprising, however, was the manner 
iu which she had behaved to me. 

“ Could I have been led into an error? 

“ No, certainly not, for, setting all vanity aside, I felt 
that she had looked upon me most favourably indeed. 

“ In her countenance I could trace the reflection of my 
own feelings, and then, mingled with these thoughts, 
came the remembrance of tbo friend to whom I owed so 
much. 

“My course was clear before me, however. 

“ 1 must endeavour as best I could to forgot all about 
Louise, and to remember my friend. 

“ Whether it would be possible for mo to banish her 
image from my mind I knew not; but I could not be so 
1 >ast'—so ungrateful—as to rob my friend of the object of 
bis affections ; that would he to place enmity between us 
at once, and then what should I suffer? 

“One by one, the hours passed by. 

“ Morning came, and as the time approached for the 
ceremony to take' place I became more and more feverish 
and frantic. 

“ 1 wandered about like some restless, unquiet spirit, 
and the tortures I then endured no tongue ever could 
describe. 

“ At last the fatal hour was over. 

“ I knew then, that Louise was already wedded—she 
was my friend’s wife, and lost to me for over. 

“ The time for our departure was now approaching, 
and I hastened towards the appointed spot. 

“ On my way I met my friend. 

“ He greeted me warmly and affectionately as before, 
taking no notice of what had passed between ns. 

“ ‘Louise is mine,’ he said. ‘1 am happy. We were 
wedded this morning. I searched everywhere for you— 
I intended that you should be present.' 

“ 1 endeavoured to thank him, lint failed to articulate 
my words distinctly. 

“‘I have just bidden her farewell,’ he resumed, ‘for 
she will not accompany me to the seat of war—at least, 

1 expect not at present, for she is too delicate to lead 
such a rough life as wc shall ho obliged to lead. The 
war, however, will, doubtless, soon be over, and then I 
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Bhall return, full of impatience and joy. But you, my 
friend,’ be added—‘Louise has asked about you, and said 
she wished to bid you farewell; there is yet time if you 
will be speedy. Go, you will find her at her own home. 
Make haste back, for there is no time to lose !’ 

“ With these words, he turned round hastily and left 

me. 


CHATTER DCXCVIII. 

THE OLD MAN CONTINUES TO DELATE HIE VICISSITUDES 
OF 1US CAREEK. 

“For several moments I stood quite still, gazing in the 
direction in which he had gone. 

“ I knew that my best and wisest course was to follow 
him—to make no attempt to see Louise again. 

“All would be happier if I adopted such a course. 

No. 148.— Blueskin. 


“ But the longer I stood deliberating the less inclined 1 
felt to practice this self-dunial. 

“ 1 remembered that I was going for an indefinite period 
on a dangerous service. 

“ It might be that I should receive a fatal bullet in the 
first engagement—perhaps I should never again have the 
opportunity of seeing Louise in life. 

“ Above all, she desired to bid me farewell, and, at 
length, coming suddenly to a resolution, I darted off in 
the direction of her .abode. 

*• 1 found her seated near the window, in a pensive 
attitude. 

“ The murmur of some sad song was on her lips. 

“ The embarrassment was equal on both sides when we 
endeavoured to speak to each other. 

“ ‘I have come,’ I said, at length, with a great effort, 
1 to bid you farewell.’ 

“ But I must not—dare not linger over this interview. 
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The recollections it recalls are too painful. Let it suffice 
to say that I was much longer away than I ought to have 
been, and, moreover, I obtained from her an admission 
that the passion I felt for her was returned. 

“ I folded her once in my arms, and pressed my lips to 
hers, then, overcome with remorse for what I had done, I 
tore myself away, and ran with full speed to rejoin my 
regiment, leaving Louise in a half-insensible condition. 

“ The confession of affection that I had received from 
her only made my woe and wretchedness the greater. 

“How guilty, too, I felt! I dared no longer look my 
friend in the face, for fear he should read in my counte¬ 
nance the nature of my thoughts. 

“ But I could tell that in the fulness of his generous 
nature he trusted to me—he had every confidence in the 
sincerity of my friendship. 

“ This was an additional pang to me, for I know how 
greatly I had abused it. 

“ The bustle consequent upon our setting forth was 
grateful to me, for, for a time, it drowned my thoughts. 

“Upon the march to the seat of war I shall not linger— 
it was not marked by any particular event. 

“ I can only say that the captain was as kind and 
friendly in his behaviour as ever. 

“ He still seemed to feel tho same delight in my com¬ 
panionship. 

“I observed that he heard requcntly from Louise. 

“ Oh, how I envied him those letters, and wished 
that I might be the recipient of them instead of 
him ! 

“ And on these occasious ho would dwell •with great 
delight upon her beauty, her graces, and accomplish¬ 
ments. 

“ In him I beheld the ardent lover, and every word of 
adoration that he spoke was like a dagger plunged into 
my heart. 

“ At length came the day for our first engagement. 

“ The enemy was drawn up in a hostile attitude, ready 
to attack us, and in numbers far superior to our 
own. 

“However, all our men were actuated by one feel¬ 
ing. 

“ They believed that victory would yot attend upon 
them, and that this impending struggle, though neces¬ 
sarily severe, would be the last. 

“ Dupont had already seen active service, and therefore 
he did not experience the same strange sensations as I 
did. 

“ On the preceding night we sat together talking, and 
before we separated we renewed those vows of friendship 
that we had made. 

“Will it be believed that I was so base—so hypocritical 
—as, while simulating friendship and the kindest interest 
in his welfare, to be all the time secretly wishing and 
hoping that on the morrow some friendly shot would lay 
him low ? 

“Should he perish on the field of battle all would 
be well—there would then be no obstacle between Louise 
and me. 

“ So much did I dwell upon this idea that I almost 
overlooked tho probability that I should be quite as likely 
to be slain as my friend. 

“ But I did not. 

“ While hoping for his death, I entirely forgot my own 
danger. 

“ It was a terrible fight—a more sanguinary one than 
had yet taken place. 

“It commenced with the rising of the sun, and it only 
ceased when darkness again covered the plains, and 
after all that slaughter and carnage no advantage could be 
said to have been gained by either army. 

“ Eagerly 1 hastened to my captain’s tent, hoping and 
fearing that I should not find him there. 

“ But my hopes were not realised. 

“I saw him standing safe and unhurt. 

“ As soon as ho caught sight of me his face lighted up 
with genuine joy, and, stretching out his hand, lie con¬ 
gratulated me upon having escaped tho perils of the 
fray. 

“How different it was to my own base, heartless 
conduct! 

“ At that time I felt how guilty 1 had been. 

“ I own my protestations of friendship were on this 
occasion sincero. 


“ I resolved over and over again that I would forget 
all about Louise. 

“ In this humour I joined in the fight on the following 
morning, when it was resumed with additional fury. 

“ As long as I could I kept my eyes on him, but soon, 
in the confusion, I lost sight of him. 

“ Then, suddenly I felt a sharp, acute shock. 

“ I tried to stand—to move ; but in vain—I fell down, 
and hundreds of soldiers rushed over my prostrate 
form. 

“ What took place after that I knew not, until, opening 
my eyes, I found myself in a tent. 

“ Bending over me, with earnest and affectionate solici¬ 
tude, was my friend. 

“‘Heaven bo thanked!’ he said—‘you are saved! I 
feared I had really lost you, my true and only friend! 
But you will recover now, and quickly—I am sure you 
will soon be well.’ 

“ ‘ And you, Dupont—have you again escaped ?’ 

“ ‘Yes, with tho exception of a mere scratch, which is 
not worth thinking of.’ 

“ At this time, I assure you, I received this intelligeuce 
with unfeigned pleasure. 

“ Contrary to tho anticipations of the captain, I grew 
rapidly worse and worse. 

“ The surgeon came to see me, and shook his head. 

“ I might get better, he thought, but it was very doubt¬ 
ful. 

“ This was indeed poor consolation. 

“ I found that the fortune of war was against us. 

“ We had been defeated, and compelled to make a rapid 
retreat. 

“ All this had been done while I was insensible. 

“ We were now, it was believed, in a place of safety, 
and our generals wore busy in concentrating their men, 
so as to be in readiness for another attack. 

“ My friend devoted himself to me uuceasingly, and 
supplied my every want, and ministered to me as tenderly 
as a woman could havo done. 

“ How pure and noble he seemed when contrasted with 
myself! 

“ I felt that I was a wretch, and unworthy to live. 

“At last, so much did my remorse work upon me that 
I resolved to make a full confession of my baseness. 

“I was moved to do this by what the doctor had 
said. 

“ He told me that there was no hope of my recovery— 
that I must die. 

“ ‘ Surely,’ I thought, ‘ as Dupont knows this, he will 
not mind if I confess to him the guilty passion that I 
have entertained.’ 

“ Accordingly, I told him all, without reserve. 

“ To my surprise, as soon as I had finished he took 
hold of my hot and feverish hand, and pressed it kindly 
between his own. 

“ ‘My friend,’ he said, ‘this raises you higher than ever 
in my estimation. I am glad that you have made this 
confession. I knew all about it from the first. Louiso 
wrote and told mo so.’ 

“ I closed my eyes. 

“I felt happier then than I had done for a long 
time. 

“But the excitement caused my wound tf to break out 
afresh, and alarmed my friend greatly for my safety. 

“But it turned out that this accidental circumstance in 
reality preserved my life. 

“ The fever passed away, and though tho loss of blood 
loft mo in a frightful state of weakness, yet my wound 
healed, and I grew better daily. 

“ Still, I was only an invalid, and it would bo some 
time before I should be able to resume active service. 

“ Therefore, I had a month’s leave of absence granted 
me. 

“ The surgeon ordered me to repair to my native vil¬ 
lage, the air of which, he said, would do more to recover 
me than all the drugs ho could administer. 

“ 1 confess 1 looked forward with delight to passing a 
short time among tho scenes that were rendered dear to 
me ley the remembrances of childhood. 

“ My friend, too, bade me a tender and affectionate fare 
well. 

“ ‘ Should you see Louise,’ ho said, ‘tell her that I am 
well, and looking forward anxiously for the conclusion of 
the war. Tell her how I long to be in her society!’ 
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“‘But you know,’ I said, ‘what I have confessed. It 
will he better for us not to meet again.’ 

“‘As you will,’ he said. ‘That’s a point for you to 
settle in your own mind. For my part, I know your 
worth so well, and have so much confidence in your 
friendship, that I do not feel afraid of the result. Still, 
you shall act exactly as you think proper.’ 

“ It was with this understanding that wo parted. 

“ ‘ Never—never,’ I said to myself, over and over .again, 

• will I betray such a trusting confidence! I should be 
the blackest monster if I did so! I will not yield to any 
weakness! I will not see Louise—nothing shall tako me 
near her! I will go home to my native village, and there 
stay until my leave of absence has expired!’ 

“Would—would that I had adhered to that good and 
virtuous resolution! I should then, beyond a doubt, have 
been saved not only much guilt but much misery, for, as 
you will find, I have experienced more woe than usually 
falls to the lot of human beings. 

“ But I have deserved all—everything; and I am aLo 
conscious that my punishment is not yet over. 

“ But these remarks are from the point. 1 will continue 
what I have to say.” 

The old man’s voice had grown very husky, and tears 
must have risen into his eyes, for he drew the dust- 
stained cuff of his threadbare coat rapidly across his 
face. 

As for Blueskin and Jack Sheppard, they were so deeply 
interested in all they had heard, and so anxious to 
know what would be the result, that they were full of 
impatience because he paused, and they felt inclined to 
urge him to continue. 


CHAPTER DOXCIX. 

SHOW'S IIOW' ONE CRIME WILL ALWAYS BE THE MEANS 
OF FRODCJCING ANOTHER. 

The next half-mile of their journey to London was per¬ 
formed in silence. 

The old man, they could see, made several efforts to 
speak. 

But his voico failed him. 

He tried to clear his throat of the huskincss that con¬ 
tinually settled in it. 

At last, making a powerful effort, and gazing beseech¬ 
ingly and deprecatingly into the countenances of his two 
companions, as if to ask them not to be too harsh upon 
him when they heard his confession, ho resumed. 

They understood the meaning of that glance. 

They comprehended, also, the meaning of his hesita¬ 
tion. 

It was because he had something to confess that would 
stamp him as a villain of the blackest dye. 

“Eor some days after my arrival in my native village,” 
he commenced, “ I was happy enough. 

“My journey in my weak stato had fatigued me greatly, 
and 1 was glad to rest and recover my strength. 

“ But before a week was over, a wild, insatiable longing 
to see Louise once moro eamo over me. 

“ I was aide to recall everything that had formerly 
taken place between us. 

“ As on the preceding occasion, I reasoned and argued 
that perhaps 1 should never more be afforded the opportu¬ 
nity I had then. 

“ I had had one narrow escape of my life, and I might 
not be so fortunate another time. 

“ Besides, there could bo no wrong—no harm—in simply 
seeing her. 

« “ I had her husband’s permission to do that—indeed, he 

had wished me to assure her of his safety. 

“ I need not toll how I struggled and argued with my¬ 
self, and how at hist I permitted myself to be conquered 
by this false reasoning. 

“My weakness triumphed. 

“ 1 most solemnly declare, however, that my intention 
was only to call and seo her, and speak to her, and say 
farewell. 

“ One morning I set out. 

i “ On my arrival, I found that she was anxiously expect¬ 
ing me. 

“ She had had a letter from her husband, telling her of 
i my wound and happy recovery, and stating that be had 
' requested me to call. 


“ As soon as the first greeting was over, there was a 
constraint visiblo on both sides. 

“ For my own part, 1 did not strive to overcome it.” 

And the old man paused again abruptly, for his voice 
was choked by a sob that sounded almost like a groan. 

“ Excuse me,” ho said—“ I cannot dwell upon this 
scene, nor upon what took place afterwards—your imagi¬ 
nation can easily fill up the details. 

“ The first visit was innocent enough, but I was weak, 
and went again and again, until at length I forgot my 
vows and protestations of friendship, and Louise forgot 
the vows that she had made to her husband. 

“Several weeks passed by in a kind of blissful, intoxi¬ 
cating dream. 

“Then suddenly the spell was broken, for the term of 
my leave of absence had expired, and I was ordered back 
to rejoin our regiment. 

“ The remorse on both sides was great indeed. 

“I know the extent of my own, and could form an idea 
of what wero the feelings of Louise. ‘i 

“ Her peace of mind and happiness had flown for 
ever. 

“ Wo were compelled to part, for I knew the conse¬ 
quences of trifling with the order I had received, and as 
1 journeyed on to the town where the regiment I belonged 
to then was, I wondered to myself howl should greet my 
friend and what I should say to him. 

“ You may easily imagine* that I dreaded this prospect 
above all other things. i 

“ I was ashamed of my conduct, and felt that I could 
not possibly look my much-injured friend in tho face. 

“It was indeed a most wretched journey altogether, 
and the only consolation I could find was indulging in 
the hope that I should discover he had fallen when I 
arrived. 

“ This enabled me to keep up my spirits a little. 

“ Moreover, I contrived to persuade myself that there 
was the utmost necessity for caution, otherwise all would 
be discovered. 

“It was very late at night when 1 arrived, and, there- i 
fore, I was spared the trial of meeting with my friend. 

“But I knew the evil moment could not be put off, as I 
ascertained upon inquiry that ho was alive and well. 

“ In tho morning I was calmer, and managed so to dis¬ 
guise my villany as to greet him as I used to do in former 
times. 

“ He inquired most eagerly and anxiously after Louise. 

“How to answer him I knew not, and I am certain my 
answers were in tho highest degree confused. 

“But not much time for conversation was left us; we 
wero much harassed by our foes, who, having tho advan¬ 
tage over ns in point of numbers, continually drove us 
back. 

“The retreat was a most disastrous one, but our 
general determined once again to take tho field, and there¬ 
fore all the available forces were mustered and wo were 
marched out. 

“No particular engagement took place for some time, 
though there were continual skirmishes, in which wo lost 
many men. 

“ But my rival—the man I called friend—seemed to boar 
a charmed life, and so did I, for we were neither 
touched. 

“About three months afterwards we were driven back 
to the town from which we had set out, and this was well 
manned in every part, and got ready to stand a siege. 

■ It was about this time that I received a letter from 
Louise, stating that it would bo impossible for her much , 
longer to conceal the evidence of our guilt. 

“ The letter was blotted and smeared with tears that 
had fallen upon the paper -while she was writing. 

" How bitterly she repented and regretted the past. 

“Every day she heard rumours of the end of the "war 
and she knew not how soon her husband might return’ * 
that which event, instead of being a source of the greatest 
joy to her, wao a perpetual dread. 

“What would bo the result of hi3 return home ? 

“This letter almost drove me distracted. 

“I was quite at a loss to know what to do or how to 
act. 

“At one moment I felt ready to rush out and surrender 
myself a prisoner to the enemy, and at others to put an 
end to my wretched and unworthy life. ! 

“Unfortunately for myself and all connected with me I 
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lacked the resolution to carry out either of these pur¬ 
poses, and so time continued to roll on. 

“Eventually it became known that an attack would be 
made upon the town on the following night, and if we 
were then defeated as we had been in every previous en¬ 
gagement the war would be declared at an end. 

“ Our generals would submit to the conquerors. 

“ Knowing this inspired every man with double courage 
and valour to do battle for his native land. 

“ They were not dispirited by the prospect; but, on the 
contrary, all wero eager for the fray, hoping in this one 
night to turn the tables upon their foes. 

“ This bustle served to calm my mind to a great extent, 
for it prevented mo from dwelling upon my evil 
deeds. 

“ Wo were besieged for along time. 

“ The issue of the contest seemed very doubtful. 

“ One night my friend Dupont came to me and said 
that he had received orders to make a sortie from the 
walls and harass the foe. 

“ I was rejoiced to learn that I was to take part in this 
dangerous excursion, and I devoutly wished that it would 
terminate in the death of one or other of ns. 

“ Both, I felt, could not live, and surely under all the 
circumstances it was bettor that my friend should die than 
myself. 

“ Ho was the one barrier not only to my happiness but 
the happiness of Louise ; and if that barrier could only be 
removed, the past would uo longer be a source of such 
poignant grief. 

“ I was thus reasoning with myself during the time we 
were making the preparations for the sortie. 

“ The appointed hour at last came, aud wo were all 
marshalled ready to sally forth. 

“ M} r friend seemed overcome by an unusual gloom. 

“His spirits wero entirely overcast. 

“ 1 There is a presentiment of coming evil hanging 
over me,’ he said, as ho wrung my hand at the last 
moment. 1 1 wish I knew what form it would take.’ 

“I could not answer him, for dark thoughts were 
brooding in my mind. 

“How many times already he had escaped the hand of 
death, and, judging from the past, how slight was the pro¬ 
bability that this would be his last engagement, 

“ I felt that it would be vain and foolish to make any 
calculations upon his destruction, and again and again 
1 wondered how all this was to end. 

“For my own parti felt that I was a base wretch, 
unfit to live, and 1 would have died willingly but for the 
remembrance of Louise. 

“Her happiness I had every reason to believe was 
bound up in my own. 

“She did not suspect one half of the villany that I 
had begun to contemplate. 

“ The sortie turned out a disastrous one. 

“ Our enemies b}- some means gained information of it, 
and came up in overwhelming numbers, striving to cut 
off our retreat. 

“But our men perfovined prodigies of valour, and 
though many fell never to rise again, yet the remainder 
steadily made their way to the narrow portal through 
which they had emerged. 

“ Thus it happened that the group grew closer and 
closer to the wall, fighting with each other, aud mingled 
in inextricable confusion. 

“But our men stood firm, and I saw that we should be 
able to retire in safety. 

“Just at this time i came closer to my friend. 

“ He was fighting desperately, but, as usual, was unhurt. 

“ 1 Logan to think that he bore a charmed life. 

“ Closer and closer still we came, until I was behind 
him. 

“ The conflict now was at its height. 

“ 1 How easy,’ I thought to myself, ‘ it would be to rid 
myself for ever of this obstacle to our happiness ! Yes, 
it shall be done.’ 

“This is what 1 Lad been long contemplating, and 
there was such a favourable opportunity of carrying out 
my fiendish purpose that I could not resist availing my¬ 
self of it. 

“ Without staying to deliberate any further, I drew a 
pistol from my belt, raised it quickly to a level, and tired. 

“In the confusion and riot that was going on around, 
tho noise of the explosion was unnoticed. 


“ But I saw my friend turn round strangely in the [ 
saddle. I 

“ 1 saw the blood pouring down from the wound which 1 
the bullet had made. I 

“He fixed his eyes reproachfully upon me, and then I 
fell headlong from his steed, and I saw him no more. 

“ He was dead—at least, I feared so, for, strange as it 
may seem, now that the deed was done I regretted it, and 
wished that I had turned the pistol against myself in¬ 
stead. 

“ Moreover, I was a good deal alarmed by the thought 
that I might have been seen by some of my comrades, and I 
if the act of assassination had been witnessed I knew ! 
what would be the consequences to myself. 

“ My mind at this period was in such a strange con¬ 
dition that I did not pay proper attention to what was 
going on around me, the consequence was that I received 
a sharp blow from a sabre, aud the next moment found 
myself a prisoner in the hands of the enemy. 


CHAPTER DCC. 

THE OLI) MAN PROVES lllMSF.I.K TO BE AN EXAMPLE OF 
EARTHLY RETRIBUTION. 

“The wound I had received was only a slight one, but 
yet, owing to the state of my mind, I was thrown into a 
delirium, and I remained unconscious of what was going 
on for some time. 

“When I recovered myself I found that the battle was 
over, the victory was won, the enemy had gained the ad¬ 
vantage over us, and my countrymen had been compelled 
to submit to the terms they proposed. 

“ This having been done, the prisoners of war on both 
rides were set at liberty, and so I then found myself at 
liberty to turn my steps in whatever direction I thought 
proper. 

“And now the very serious question presented itself to 
my consideration—what should 1 do ? 

“From Louise I had heard nothing for some time. 

“ I was not quite certain whether her husband was 
dead, nor was 1 sure that my base assassination had not 
been witnessed ? 

“ Upon some of these points, however, it was easy 
enough to satisfy myself, and so I travelled on with the 
view of obtaining more information before I decided upon 
my future proceedings. 

“Everything I heard appeared to be satisfactory. 

“My friend Dupont was dead and buried. 

“Some of his comrades had recovered possession of 
his body, and had interred it with all honour, for he was 
a great favourite with all. 

“ Every one admired him, and there was many a tear 
shed to his memory. 

“It was also given out that I. instead of being instru¬ 
mental in his death, had been killed while defending him 
from his numerous foes, but that my body had not been 
discovered. 

“ So far, then, surely all was well—I had nothingto fear: 
there was no reason why I should not disclose myself. 

“ I did so, and was overwhelmed with praises for my 
valour. 

“ I was complimented on all sides, and I was given my 
discharge. 

| Then I asked myself should I—could I go to Louise ? 

“ Although she and the world knew it not, my hands 
were red with his blood. The guilt of his murder lay 
heavy on my soul. 

“ Could 1, under such circumstances as these, go to her 
—deceive her by declaring that the account she had heard 
of her husband’s death was a correct one ? 

“ Could I wed her after having slain her husband in so 
dastardly a fashion ? 

“For a long, long time I shrank from this, and yet I 
knew net where else to turn except towards her. 

“All the old feeling of passionate love came strongly 
back to me. 

“ There was nothing I desired so much as to be with 
her. 

“ Should I then shrink back, now that I knew the 
barrier that had interposed itself between us was re¬ 
moved ? 

“ I determined at length that I would not. 

“ My mind living been thus made up, I felt calmer, 

“ I journeyed on until I arrived at her residence, 
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“ I fully intended to make her my wife. 

“ Upon arriving I found that she was dangerously ill, 
and that her life was despaired of. 

“On making myself known I was immediately ad¬ 
mitted. 

u I approached the bed she occupied with feelings of 
awe. 

“Those feelings were intensified when I caught a 
glimpse of her pale, wasted countenance as she raised her 
head with difficulty from the pillow. 

“ Had not my punishment already commenced ? 

“ I felt that it had, for I had looked upon death too 
often not to know that her hours were numbered. 

“A feeble flash of joy overspread her countenance as 
she saw me advance and hold out my hand, which she 
pressed tightly between both her own. 

“ 1 You have come back,’ she said, 1 and you have come 
back in time—only just in time.’ 

“ ‘In time for what?’ I asked. 

“ 1 To atone to some extent for our mutual crime. 
Send for a notary—be speedy if we must be married!’ 

“‘Now?’ I exclaimed, starting back in astonish¬ 
ment. 

“ ‘ Yes, now—in an hour or so it may bo too late.’ 

“‘But,’ I said, ‘this is extraordinary: what will be 
thought of such a proceeding ?’ 

“‘I care not what may be thought, but I am dying— 
yes, surely dying; I know it, I feel it, and this marriage 
is the only way by which our shame may be covered, and 
our little ones brought into the world without dis¬ 
grace.’ 

“I tried, but vainly, to dissuade her from this pro¬ 
ject. 

“ So. in this strange, unnatural fashion, we were wedded 
—wedded while she was hovering between life and 
death. 

“As soon as tho ceremony was completed, a marked 
change for tho worse took place. 

“ Tho surgeon who was there drew me aside and whis¬ 
pered : 

“ ‘Say your last farewell now. I expect every moment 
that insanity will begin, and it will only close with her 
death, which must take place within an hour at the most. 
If she once loses her senses she will never regain them.’ 

“This was indeed dreadful—terrible news, and I 
groaned aloud in the bitterness of my anguish. 

“I hastened again to the bedside, but was just a 
moment too late. 

“ The insanity of which tho surgeon had spoken sud¬ 
denly broke forth. 

“ She was mad—delirious—unconscious of all that was 
going on around her. 

“ She knew not mo or anyone. 

“ Quietly, yet firmly, the surgeon led mo from the room 
and closed tho door. 

“Mechanically I entered the next apartment. 

“ Then a succession of frightful shrieks and screams 
came upon my ears. 

“ In vain I clasped my hands over them and tried to 
shut out the dreadful sounds, but instead of dulling them 
it only seemed to make them more shrill and intense. 

“ I flung myself down upon tho ground and groaned 
and wept. 

“Miserable wretch that I was, what misery and un¬ 
happiness had I not produced by my own villany ? 

“What I suffered then you may perhaps be able to 
form some feeble conception of. 

“ Try if you can to place yourselves for a moment in 
imagination in my position, and judge what effect these 
dreadful events would have upon you. 

“Presently I became conscious that the sbr'21 screams 
were subsiding. 

“ In the same proportion 1 grew calmer 

“ At last they ceased entirely, and then L.Song int ,Tval 
elapsed, during which 1 sat in a species of stupor. 

*• My heart seemed like a lump of ice in my breast, and 
the agony I suffered was almost beyond endurance. 

“From this condition I was aroused by the pressure of 
a hand upon my shoulder. 

“ I looked up and saw the surgeon standing before 
me. 

“ He looked reproachfully into my countenance, and he 
laid: 

“ ‘ The result is as I foretold,’ 




“ ‘ Then she is dead ?’ 

“ ‘ She is.’ 

“ ‘ And—and-’ 

“ I paused, for I could not shape my lips to utter the 
next word. 

“But the surgeon understood the question I would 
have asked. 

“ ‘ Come,’ he said, ‘ you shall see.’ 

“Dreading the worst, and with my limbs trembling 
beneath me, he led me back into the other chamber—now 
the chamber of death. 

“ The curtains were drawn closely round the bed, so 
that I could not see Louise. 

“ But, in charge of a woman, who sat near the lire, wero 
two infants—twins.” 

Here the old man again paused. 

During his horrible confession ho had become more 
and more bent down. 

He did not venture to look either of his hearers in tho 
face. 

Ho dreaded to witness tho expression they would 
wear. 

Ho continued, somewhat hastily : 

“Louise—unfortunate Louise—was buried, and, feeling 
that I was the most wretched and miserable of all created 
beings, I again enlisted as a soldier, trusting that war 
would quickly break out, and that an end would bo put 
to my life. 

“ Tho little children—one of whom was a girl and the 
other a boy—I gave in charge of the old woman who had I 
first nursed them, and to whom I paid as much money as 
I could spare for their support. 

“ Thus things wont on for some years. 

“ People pointed me out in the streets because of my 
melancholy, dejected attitude. 

“ I never looked a fellow-being in the face if I could 
possibly avoid it. 

“ I felt an irresistible impulse to grovel on the ground— 
to crawl somewhere out of sight. 

“ But, to my great regret, 1 could hear nothing of the 
approach of war—there was no sign of it whatever. 

“ Then I was sought out by a stranger—though a 
relative to poor Louise. 

“ Tie told me that a considerable sum of money had 
been left to me in charge for the children. 

“ This bequest was made by Louise's mother, who had 
lively died. 

“ The amount, though not very large, was yet enough, 
when put out at interest, to support us in comfort. 

“ I remained for a long time consulting with myself 
what I should do, and at last determined to resign' my 
commission in the army, and to cross over into England, 
where I should be unknown. 

“I would have the children with me, and devote the 
whole of my time to make them happy. 

“ I felt that in them lay my only earthly consola¬ 
tion. 

“ When they grew a little older they would love me, 
and in their love I should be content. 

“This project, then, I may briefly sav, I carried 
out, 

“ I bought a house, and some land adjoining it. f 

“ The money I invested at a good rate of interest, and 
then withdrew into this solitude, determined to spend tho 
remainder of my life with my children, who were inex¬ 
pressibly dear to me. 

“ And something like peacefulness then came over my 
soul. 

“Vain wretch that I was, I imagined that I had 
suffered enough for my crimes—that my punishment was 
over—instead of which, I soon found, it was only to 
begin. 

“ Being myself an example of the awful results of crime 
and sin, made me especially careful to bring both my little I 
ones up in virtue and rectitude, and this task I performed 
to the very best of my ability, for my whole heart was in 
it. 

“It was not long, however, before I discovered that I 
had difficult natures to deal with. 

“Instead of being full of that love forme, which I 
expected, they were morose and sullen, and half hated 
mo. i 
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CHAPTER DCCI. 

■THE OLD MAN RELATES HOW THE PUNISHMENT FOR IIIS 
CRUIE IS MADE COMPLETE. 

•' Day by day as they grew older so did their vicious 
natures become apparent. 

“ They must indeed have been corrupt, for I beheld 
the result after all my careful training and my endeavours 
to keep them from evil. 

“If they had by chance been thrown upon the world 
and deprived of such care, what, then, would have been the 
result? 

“ Can you guess what a deep-seated grief this was to 
me ?—a grief that grew greater every day, when I saw 
that all my strenuous efforts were productive of no 
good. 

“It is true, they were but slight tokens that I judged 
by, but yet, to me, they were sufficient, and I sighed when 
I thought what would be the end if such propensities 
Were not entirely overcome. 

“ This was the task I set myself. 

“I tried hard to accomplish it. but uselessly. 

“ And so, with ever}' day adding to my load of grief, 
the time passed on. 

“ The first blow that I received was dealt to me by my 
son. 

“ I kept him up to the age of sixteen, but then his 
character only seemed to have grown more and more 
settled in evil. 

“ For an act of wanton and barbarous cruelty which I 
had witnessed him practice, 1 severely chastised him, and 
locked him iu a room. 

“ There I determined ho should remain until he came a 
little to his senses. 

“ Put, alas ! to my grief and horror, iu the morning on 
entering the room, I found that it was empty. 

“ The window was wide open, thus showing that he 
had made his escape. 

“ Some time elapsed before I could recover from the 
anguish which this discovery occasioned me, and, as soon 
as I calmed myself a little, I set out in search of 
him. 

“But, like all my other efforts to reclaim him, it was in 
vain—he had gone, leaving no clue behind him. 

“ I looked upon my boy now as lost. 

“ My heart was almost broken, and I longed every day 
that I might fall into my grave. 

“ The girl, now that her brother was away, became 
more kindly in her disposition, and I had great hopes that 
here at least I should not reap bitter fruit. 

“ I grew more satisfied day by day, and strove to 
banish the remembrance of my son from my mind. 

“ He was not willing, however, that I should forget 
him. 

“ One night he had the audacity to return, in company 
with a villanous-looking rascal. 

“He demanded mouey of me, with many oaths, and, 
being in fear of my life, I allowed him to take what little 
I had in the house. 

“He cursed and swore, and behaved himself like a 
thorough ruffian. 

“Ifound that he had become a professed thief, and 
that he was in continual communication with Jonathan 
Wild. 

“ Having obtained what he came for, my son departed, 
and I resolved to put it out of his power to pay mo 
such another visit. 

“This I knew I could do by changing my resi¬ 
dence. 

“ I was already beginning to grow tired of England. 

“ I thought I would cross over to some other country. 

“But upon speaking of my intention to my daughter, 1 
found that she was much opposed to it. 

“She declared that she would not go, and that fierceness 
of disposition which 1 trusted I Shad eradicated from her 
breast broke out with greater fury than I had ever before 
witnessed. 

“ 1 sternly told her, however, that I could listen to 
nothing she had to say upon such a matter. 

“ It was for her happiness as well as mine that we 
should move away. 

“ I told her so, and then she went, sobbing and crying, 
to her chamber. 


“ After awhile, I did not think so much of this as at 
first. 

11 believed that her inclination to move away was 
caused by the fact that she had lived in that one spot 
nearly as long as she could remember. 

“ That night I was busy in making various preparations 
to start. 

“ I resolved not to remain after daybreak. 

“But I over-calculated my strength, and, uncon- 
seiouly fell off into a deep sleep, produced by sheer 
exhaustion. 

“ When I awoke tho day was considerably advanced, 
and tho first thing I did was to call my daughter. 

“ No voice replied. 

“ With a dreadful sensation at my heart, I searched the 
cottage, but, like her brother, sho had gone—vanished I 
knew not whither. 

“ The cup of my wretchedness, I then thought, was 
full to overflowing. 

“ My two children, instead of turning out blessings and 
comforts to me, became a curse. 

“ From inquiries I made, I then found that the disso¬ 
lute son of a wealthy man living in the vicinity had seen 
my daughter on several occasions and won her heart. 

“ Surely she must have inherited the sin of frailty from 
her unhappy parent. 

“ She could not bear tho thought of going away from 
him. 

“ Moreover, ho had long been urging her to elope. 

“ She took advantage of my sleep to depart, and, 1 
grieve to say it, she carried away the few portable 
articles of value that I possessed. 

“ I wept—I tore my hair—I groaned, and went through 
a thousand such manifestations of unutterable grief, but 
all in vain—they brought no solace to me. 

“ But 1 resolved not to give up my children without a 
struggle. 

“1 sought for them far and wide, but to no pur¬ 
pose. 

“ Some time afterwards, I learned that sho had accom¬ 
panied this young spendthrift to London, and had there 
lived in wanton extravagance and open shame for several 
months. 

“ Then, growing tired of her, he shook her off as a use¬ 
less incumbrance, leaving her to go where sho liked—to 
live or die, or starve or steal, so long as he was troubled 
with her no more. 

“ It was easy for her to sink down lower aud lower. 

“ She seemed, like my son, naturally depraved. 

“ They had inherited all the worst qualities of their 
miserable parents. 

“ In this condition my daughter met her brother, and 
he, lost to all sense of shame and honour, introduced her 
to the disgraceful company that he himself kept. 

“ He was then a noted thief, with half the officers in 
London ever on his track, and yet, by some strange 
means, he kept them all at defiance. 

“ I found out afterwards that this was in consequence 
of a compact that he had entered into with Jonathan 
Wild, who got him out of all these difficulties. 

“Then, worse than all, Jonathan Wild beheld my 
daughter, and persuaded her to live with him. 

“ She did so, under the name of Mary Milliner." 

Upon hearing this name, Blueskin and Jack exchanged 
rapid glances. 

They knew and remembered perfectly well that violent 
and unscrupulous female. 

The old man, bowed down by shame and grief, did not 
perceive the exchange of this look. 

“ When once this fiend in human shape had obtained 
command over my daughter, he treated her after his own 
brutal and vicious fashion. 

“ On one occasion my son witnessed a cowardly, ruf¬ 
fianly attack that ho made upon her. 

“ Some spark of human feeling and justice yet lingered 
in his polluted heart, and, striding forward with an oath, 
he interposed. 

“ A violent struggle then took place between them, and 
the result was that he obtained tho victory. 

“ Another moment would certainly have put an end to 
the life of the thief-taker, but then several of his fol¬ 
lowers, hearing the noise, rushed to his assistance, and' 
(seized my sun, and bound him securely. 

“Jonathan was furious with rage. 
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“ He yelled out all manner of threats, and he kept them 

all. 

“ My boy was iocked up in one of the colls beneath liis 
house. 

“Prom there he was taken before the magistrate, then 
brought up for trial, and found guilty of committing a 
highway robbery. 

“ He endeavoured, when placed at the dock, to give an 
account of his connection with Jonathan Wild. 

“He made a long statement, but no one would listen to 
it or attach the least importance to it, for they believed the 
whole to be a fabrication; so the judge passed sentence 
of death upon him, and he was executed on the following 
Monday at Tyburn. 

“ Thus did Jonathan have his revenge upon my son, 
who unquestionably he made a thousand times worse 
than he would have been, bad as his nature originally 
was. 

“ All this made & great noise, and it was then that I 
found out exactly who and what Jonathan Wild was, and 
when I learnt that my daughter, the once beautiful girl 
resembling so closely her unfortunate mother, -was now 
living with him, and had become the most repulsive 
object in female form that the oye could possibly alight 
upon. 

“Lost and degraded as she was, I made an effort to see 
her, and succeeded. 

“ I knelt down before her, and beseeched and entreated 
her to leave the way of life she was leading, and to ac¬ 
company me, and endeavour to atone for her sins. 

“ But she only laughed, and scoffed, and mocked at 
me. 

“ My groans and my tears were alike disregarded, and 
at length, she had me contemptuously turned into the 
streets. 

“ Was not this an awful though a just punishment for 
the crimes of which I had been guilty ? 

“ What human justice could compare with this ? 

“ But in spite of all this my heart yearned towards my 
daughter, as being the only thing left connecting me with 
this life. 

“Oh, how I cursed and hated Jonathan Wild!—not 
only for dragging my boy to the scaffold, but for making 
my'daughter such an abominable wretch. 

“ But she was punished, for he treated her with ever- 
increasing severity. 

“ His cruelty was beyond all bounds. 

“ He learned—of course in a moment of weakness— 
that she had a right to a large sum of money, which had 
been loft in my charge until she should become of age. 

“ She was the sole inheritor of it, and, in order to ob¬ 
tain this money, Jonathan altered his demeanour. 

“ But as soon as the gold was handed over to him he 
recommenced his cruelties, and ho continued them until, 
perhaps as you have heard, he murdered my poor girl in 
cold blood, and threw her, like a lump of carrion, into a 
hole hastily dug in the earth. 

“ And such was tho end of both my children—such was 
the result of their vicious inclinations, and thus was my 
punishment made complete!” 


OHAPTEE DCCII. 

BLDESKIN AND JACK SHEPPARD HAVE GREAT HOPES OF 
COMING DP WITH JONATHAN WILD 
The old man ceased. 

For some time his voice had been growing more and 
more inarticulate, and he pronounced the last words with 
heavy sobs between each. — 

Neither Blueskin nor Jack ventured to speak. 

They only gazed at one another in silence. 

But if their tongues were still their thoughts were 
ousy. 

What a terrible confession they had listened 

It seemed as though no punishment could be too great 
for such crimes. 

Yet what had not the old man suffered ? 

- He had been wounded where ho thought himself most 
secure, and yet in the tenderest part. 

His children that he hoped would lovo him had both 
come to ignominious ends. 

Finding that they continued silent, the old man again 
broke the silence, though it cost him a severe effort to do 
*o. 


“Do not judge mo too harshly,” he said. “No one 
could be more sensible of the enormity of my crimes than 
I am, but I repented—truly and sincerely repented, and I 
hope before it was too late. Yet, as you have seen, that 
repentance has availed me nothing. I am now feeble and 
almost at tho end of my days," he added, “but as I said 
before, I have been told that Jonathan Wild’s career of 
guilt has at last reached its termination, and that he has 
been captured by tho officers of justice. I was told also 
that his execution would quickly follow, and it was in tho 
hope of witnessing this that gave mo strength and reso¬ 
lution enough to begin this long and weary journey. It 
is certain that but fur your kindness I should never have 
accomplished it.” 

“ You are quite welcome to all that wo have done,” said 
Blueskin, “ and we are both very sorry for you. Great as 
your crimes have been, they sink into absolute insignifi- 
cance when compared with those that Jonathan Wild has 
committed, and moreover, you have repented, and ho has 
not.” 

11 And never will,” said Jack. 

“Ho murdered my two children,” said the old man, 
“ and bad and corrupt as they were I loved them, and 
would have sacrificed my own life if by doing so I could 
have procured their happiness, but it was not to be—it 
was not to be.” 

“ You have a long journey before you still,” said Blue¬ 
skin—“ do you think you shall be able to accomnlish 
it?” 

“If I can meet with any kind strangers, yes.” 

“ Have you the moans of staying at any inn and pro¬ 
curing rest and refreshment?” 

“ Alas, no. I am a beggar.” 

“Well, then, as a proof that we commiserate you, 
here is money—take it, and do the best you can with it. 
And now wc’will say farewell, for we must part.” 

The old man tried to express his thanks for what he 
had received, but could not—his voice here altogether 
failed him. 

Yet he looked wistfully and anxiously at both of them, 
as though he could have wished that he had their 
society. 

Blueskin understood the glance, and replied: 

“It is necessary that we should journey on at a much 
more rapid rate than your weakness will permit, therefore 
it is necessary that we should separate. Farewell.” 

“Farewell,” said Jack. 

As they thus spoke they increased the speed of their 
horses, and soon the old man was left behind. 

Some time elapsed before the two friends addressed a 
word to each other. 

But at last coming to the foot cf along, steep hill, they 
checked the speed of their horses and renewed their con¬ 
versation. 

“ It’s a terrible history that we have been listening to !” 
said Jack—“such a one as I should not care to hear 
again!” 

“You are right!” said Blueskin. “And yet I can find 
abundance of pity for such a man." 

“ So can I—so can I! After sinning so deeply, what a 
disappointment it must have been to him, upon his return, 
to find that tho woman he had stained his soul for was in 
the agonies of death !” 

“ Don’t allude to it any further, Jack. I would gladly 
forget all about that adventure and our preceding one. 
Let U3 think of Jonathan Wild.” 

“ With all my heart! And yet what can we say, or 
what conclusion can wo arrive at until we reach 
London ?’’ 

“ How much longer do you think it will take us ?’’ 

“Eighteen hours at tho very least—perhaps twenty- 
four.” 

“ That’s a long while. But come—lot us make the best 
speed wo can.” 

The top of the hill was now reached, and before them 
the road lay straight and level for a considerable dis¬ 
tance. 

Accordingly, their horses put forth excellent speed. 

They neared London rapidly. 

So well did they follow the course that the police 
officers had taken, that they rode over the bridge whore 
Jonathan had made such a miraculous escape. _ 

Little did they think that anything of this kind had oc¬ 
curred. 
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In imagination they could only see their enemy tied 
securely to a police officer, and riding behind him on his 
horse, with all the others clustered round, and keeping a 
sharp eye upon him. 

Under these circumstances, escape was a thing not to 
bo thought of, nor did they believe that the officers would 
relax in their vigilance. 

After all their trouble, they would, having captured 
him, take every precaution to prevent his escape. 

It was a great pity that Jack and Blucskin should have 
been. so coniident about the officers keeping their prisoner 
seen ■<?. 

Bui c or this feeling of confidence they would have con¬ 
tinued i.' make their inquiries along the road. 

But they did not, for, as they drew closer to London, 
they knew that tho chances of their discovery were very 
much increased. 

Above all things it would be necessary to keep out of 
the way of any of the officers of police. 

It thus happened that they journeyed right on to the 
metropolis before they heard one word about Jonathan’s 
escape. 

Their rage and vexation may perhaps be imagined when 
they did hear it. 

At first they were incredible. 

Upon strict inquiry, however, they found that the evil 
tidings were indeed too true. 

Mr. Noakes, and Mr. No,ikes alone, had been brought 
into London. 

Certainly the officers had looked well after him, and he 
had received the punishment due to his crimes. 

But it was not Mr. Noakes that our friends were so 
anxious to secure. 

It was Jonatha i Wild. 

Had Mr. Noat <?s escaped they would not have troubled 
themselves any /urther in the affair. 

Now instee lof having, as they fondly hoped, reached 
the end of their dangerous campaign, they were only on 
the threshold of it—they had to begin all over again. 

Going to a retired public-house, the two friends entered 
a private room and sat down to discuss their futui a pro- 
leedings. 

There seemed nothing for them to do, however, but 
ride off again and endeavour to get upon Wild’s tr.ek, 
ind then follow him up closely and persistently until ti ey 
overtook him. 

They sat debating for a long time, and then retire d to 
rest, for they were thoroughly worn out. 

At tho close of tho next day, they started again upon 
their expedition. 

They found, upon sallying forth, that Jonathan Wild, 
iccompanicd by some ono else, who undoubtedly was his 
son, had had the audacity to venture again into London. 

This fact, astounding as it seemed to them, admitted of 
no dispute, for they saw not only announcements in the 
papers offering rewards for their apprehension, but also 
bills stuck up at every conspicuous place. 

“Surely,” said Jack, as b.o saw them, “this must be 
sufficient to rouse the police officers into action. Certainly 
Jonathan Wild is doomed to destruction.” 

Blueskin shook his head. 

“I am beginning to feel doubtful." 

“ I don’t wonder at it. Who would ?" 

“ We should never be able to feel sure of him again— 
no, not even if he is a prisoner in the cells of Newgate.” 

“ Very true,” said Jack. “We must not trust to the 
cleverness of the police officers, that’s certain. But such 
a commotion will be created by these events that we shall 
hear tidings of him on all sides.” 

“I hope so. I should be glad enough to receive any | 
definite information respecting their whereabouts.” 

It was easy enough to ascertain which dire,-nun tne 
police officers had taken in order to commence their 
pursuit, and it was easy for Jack and Blueskin to follow 
them. 

But what they wanted was to get first, and to obtain 
some independent information of their own. 

It was also requisite that they should keep at a safe 
distance from the officers, who might be disposed to ask 
them some very troublesome and inconvenient ques¬ 
tions. 

At one roadside inn they were told that the police j 
officers could not be more than a mile or a mile and a half 
in advance of them. 


“Come,” said Blueskin, “we shall do now! 1 believo 
if we take to the meadows it will be easy for us to get in 
advance of them, and at the next inn we will try whether 
we can learn anything respecting those we seek.” 

The officers had tracked Jonathan Wild with consider¬ 
able accuracy. 

Blueskin and Jack, by taking to the meadows, easily 
got on the road before them, and the next public-house 
they happened to arrive at was tho one where Jonathan 
and his son had stopped to rest themselves and their 
horses. 

Blueskin merely gave a description of them, and 
inquired whether they had seen anyone answering to such 
a description, either riding past the house or calling 
there. 

The appearance of Jonathan was too peculiar and re¬ 
markable to pass unnoticed by anyone, and therefore as 
soon as Blueskin spoke the landlord remembered him. 

“Why, yes,” he said, “just such a looking man as you 
describe called here with another very much younger 
than himself, and here they remained for some hours.” 

“ And do you know which way they went when they 
left?” 

“I only know that they appeared to continue their 
journey,” was the reply. “ They came along the road, as 
if from London.” 

“Enough,” said Blueskin. “You have given us valu¬ 
able and important information.” 

The two friends were not likely to bo in the humour to 
stay at this inn after the receipt of sueli important news. 

Their horses had been supplied with a little hay and 
water while this conversation had been going on, and 
Blueskin and Jack had some slight refreshment them¬ 
selves. 

Now they sprang into the saddles, and rode off at full 
speed down the road. 

“Hurrah!” said Jack. “I begin to feel more hopeful 
now. Surely we shall have him at last! Oh, what a 
triumph it will be to me if I can only seize him, over¬ 
power him, and leave him helpless on the roadway to fall 
into the hands of the police as soon as they come riding 
by!” 

“ We will do that,” said Blueskin, “ or something very 
like it. He cannot be very far on the road before us. 
We must of necessity overtake him before long. The clue 
grows more and more distinct.” 


CHAPTER DCCIII. 

JONATHAN WILD AND IIIS SON HOLD A CONSULTATION AS 

TO T11B BEST MEANS BY WHICH THEY MAY OBTAIN 

FUNDS TO CARRY OUT THEIR l'LANS. 

We return now to the proceedings of Jonathan Wild and 
his son George. 

It will be remembered that the latter had expressed 
himself with great confidence as to the results he should 
be able to achieve by carrying off Edgworth Bess. 

That, he felt sure, would make them entirely masters of 
the field of action. 

They would bo able, as he expressed it, to dictate their 
own terms with the knowledge that no matter what they 
demanded it would be acceded to. 

“Yes,” said Jonathan in reply, “but you must bear in 
mind that this is our last chance.” 

“Well, what of that?” 

“ If it fails us, what then ?” 

George shrugged his shoulders. 

“It oJVover with us then, guv’nor, and no mistake, 

and iur that reason we must not fail—we must succeed.” 

“ It’s very well to say that, but we can’t make sure of 
it.” 

“ Yet it appears to me that wo have no very difficult 
thing to do—we have only to keep a good watch, and at 
the proper moment seize her and carry her off.” 

“ It sounds easy enough, I admit, but then, for one diffi¬ 
culty, we don’t know where she is at the present time.” j 

“But we can find out, guv’nor—at least, I mean to do 
so.” 

“How?” 

“Never mind how—it must be done. To my mind thero 
is a much more serious and important objection than any 
that you have mentioned." 

“What is it?” 
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“ Why, we are infernally short of funds, guv’nor. What 
with this riding up and down the country, and submitting 
to the extortion of landlords, the end of my purse is 
almost reached, without you have a supply.” 

“ No—no, George, I have not a farthing left; you hnow 
I gave the last I had to you.” 

“ And what could you have done better with it ?” asked 
George. 

“ Let us have no folly.” 

“ Well, guv’nor, I will be as serious as you like. Money 
we must have—that's quite certain.” 

“ Quite.” 

And if you will give it a thought, rather large funds 
will be required in this little enterprise; don’t you think 
so?” 

“I do.” 

‘‘Well, then, can you tell me the easiest moans by 
which that money can be obtained ?” 

No. 149.— Blues kin. 


Jonathan Wild hesitated. 

He thought of tlio money that he had buried in the 
ground, and which he firmly believed remained where ho 
had placed it. 

Should he trust his reprobate son so far as to tell him 
of this secret hoard, and conduct him to it ? 

That was a question Jonathan could not make up his 
mind to reply to all at once. 

George noticed his hesitation, and was impatient accord¬ 
ingly. 

“What are you thinking about, guv’nor?” ho asked. 
“What are you pondering over? Come, there must be 
no secrets between us, or else wo part.” 

“I was thinking,” said Wild, slowly—“I was think¬ 
ing-” 

“Well, of what?” 

“Of how the money we want can be easiest obtained* 
but, for my part, I can only see one way.” 


No. 149 , 
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“ And what way is that ?” 

“ Why, we must stop the first persons we meet, and 
compel them to hand over.” 

“That was all I could think of,” said George; “hut 
then that is open to a serious objection.” 

“ T know it is.” 

“ The officers you may depend are not very far aw iy 
from us, and a little affair on the highway like y >11 
mention would be just the thing to bring them down upon 
us.” 

“So it would.” 

“ Hut wo must not forego our purpose for the sake of 
that.” 

“Is there no other way ?” asked Jonathan, for now he 
had made up his mind that he would keep the miser’s 
hoard a secret. 

The more he reflected, the more certain he felt that this 
was the right course for him to take. 

Even if his son George proved faithful after coming 
in for a share of this wealth—and it was very doubtful— 
he would bo better off if he kept it as a last re¬ 
source. 

But then, George might be tempted to seize the whole 
and decamp, leaving him to fight his own battles as best 
be might. 

The hopeful youth had done the same thing more than 
once before, and it was very likely that he would do so 
again. 

80 —very wisely, wo think—Jonathan resolved to trust 
his sou no further. 

The secret of the hidden money he would keep trea¬ 
sured up in his own breast until some other time, when 
there might bo a more pressing need for it. 

“What do you say to cracking a crib somewhere, 
guv'norl” asked George. “We might manage that on 
the quiet, I think, and without anyone believing that 
we had a hand in it. What do you say ?—are you will¬ 
ing ?” 

Jonathan considered a moment, and then he said : 

“Why, of the two, 1 think there will be less risk in 
that. We must look out for some suitable and convenient 

{ >laco, and, moreover, it must be a place that will repay us 
or our work.” 

“ Oh yes, decidedly! It would never do to have all 
that trouble, and then only carry off a few guineas. 
Wo must make a good booty, guv’nor—that’s quite cer¬ 
tain.” 

“ Well, then, we will say * agreed ’ upon that.” 

“Very well. If we only meet with tolerable luck, the 
money we shall get hold of then will be enough to answer 
our immedi: purpose. Then, guv’nor, for our one grand 
last trial, ana, as it is our only hope, we must succeed ; 
if we don’t, there will be utter ruin before us.” 

None knew this better than Jonathan himself. 

But the failures that ho had recently met with, when he 
had imagined himstJf so very safe, made him doubtful of 
all 

But a burglary in some quiet, ont-of-tlie-way spot was 
far more to bis liking than crying “ Stand !” on the high¬ 
way. 

There was much more danger to life and limb in 
this latter mode of proceeding, and, moreover, the officers 
would be more likely to track them in consequenco of 
it. 

Striking off at right angles across the country from 
the direction they had previously taken, Jonathan and 
his sou rode for many miles without comiug to a 
halt. 

At length they pulled up on the skirts of a thickly- 
wooded plantation. 

They were tired, and so were their horses, and they 
imagined that here they should be able to rest iu safety 
and security. 

Acccordingly they dismounted, and plunged among the 
trees. 

Coming at length to a place that suited them, they 
halted. 

The horses were glad to crop some of the sweet grass, 
and to slake their thirst at a little brook that wound its 
wav among the roots of tho tall trees. 

“ Wo must have something to eat, guv’nor,” said George. 

“ What danger will there be, do you thiuk, in knocking 
over a bird?” 

“ I don’t know—it is impossible to toll. Some of the 


gamekeepers may be watching close at hand, in which 
case, upon hearing the report, they would rush towards 
us aud try to take us prisoners.” 

“ Well, guv’uor, wo will just have a look round, and if 
wo find all quiet, why, we will take the risk, for we cannot 
stay here and starve.” 

The two villains tramped about among the bushes and 
trees for some time. 

But not finding any signs of gamekeepers or persons of 
any description, George Wild took confidence. 

In the plantation all the living creatures seemed tame 
enough. 

They would certainly bo able to pick ouo off with a 
pistol. 

George took aim, and brought one down. 

Their next proceeding was to light a fire, and they 
cooked the bird in a primitive fashion. 

But they were hungry, and despatched it eagerly. 
They were in no humour to find fault with their own cook- 
ing. 

From tho last inn they had stopped at they had brought 
a large bottle of brandy, and this, mixed with a little of 
the water in the brook, served to wash down their repast 
very well. 

“Now, guv’nor,” said George, “as we have made our¬ 
selves all comfortable, suppose we take a peep around 
us.” 

“ With all my heart.” 

“ It is just growing dusk now, guv’nor, so wo shall not 
bo in much danger of being seen.” 

“ Where do you think of going ?” 

“ Through to the other side of this plantation. Bely 
upon it, there’s a gentleman’s residenco somewhere not 
far off, and if so, ami we find all things convenient, we will 
make an attack upon it this very night.” 

This agreement having been made, they secured their 
horses to a tree, and pushed their way through the 
thickets and masses of undergrowth that obstructed their 
progress.. 

After more than half an hour’s hard walking they reached 
the other side of the plantation. 

They did not venture to emerge from the trees, but 
stood so that they could command a view of tho scene 
before them. 

Twilight was now fast deepening into night, but yet it 
was not so dark as to prevent them from seeing around 
them tolerably well. 

“ I told you so,” said George, suddenly. “ I knew I 
was right—look there !” 

He pointed as he spoke to a well-built, imposing-looking 
mansion that was situated on tho summit of a slight 
eminence. 

The ground sloped down gently from it on all 
sides. 

The grounds around it, consisting of lawns, and meadows, 
and gardens, were in the highest state of cultivation, and 
altogether presented an appearance that would have glad¬ 
dened the eyes of anyone who looked upon them except 
tho two wretches who seemed now to be actually profan¬ 
ing it with tlieir gaze. 

“ That’s the place for us, guv’nor,” said George. “ If 
we can once manage to get in there, I’ll warrant we shall 
find plenty of things well worth carrying off—don’t you 
think so ?” 

“I do. And do you observe that the blinds are all 
drawn down?” 

“ Yos—I can see it, now you mention it, guv’nor. What 
sharp eyes you must have !” 

“They used to be, George,” said Jonathan, with a 
sigh ; “ but every now and then there comes over me a 
strange feeling-” 

“ Oh, bother your feelings !” 

“ A feeling that £ can’t describe,” continued Jonathan 
—“ one that tells mo that tho end of my course is nearly 
reached.” 

“You should take a pull at the brandy bottle, guv’nor, 
and you would soon get rid of such ridiculous fancies as 
those. But what wore you going to say about tho blinds 
being down ?” 

“ Why, 1 think wo may conclude from it that the owners 
of the house are not there, and that the place is in chargo 
of servants.” 

“Yos,” said George, “we can conclude that, guv’nor, 
a ud how easy that makes the task we have proposed. If 
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we have only servants to deal with, we may make sure of 
ransacking the place.” 

“Eut there's a disadvantage connected with it,” said 
Jonathan, for he had had great experience in matters of 
that sort. 

“What’s that?” 

“ Why, it is not likely that there will be very many 
portable articles of value left—such things are generally 
carried away.” 


CHArTEE DCOIV. 

JONATHAN WILD AND HIS SON ENDEAVOUR TO EFFECT AN 
ENTRANCE INTO THE MANSION. 

“Yes, to bo sure, there’s an objection,” said George, 
thoughtfully, rubbing his head. “ TLat did not occur to 
me. Upon my word, guv’nor, you are rather a useful man 
to have in au affair of this sort.” 

“ 1 ought to know something about such matters. I 
have planned many such affairs in my time.” 

“ I know you did, guv’nor, and I always admired your 
style of doing business. You took the 'largest share of 
tho profits, did none of the work, and ran no risk.” 

Jonathan did not reply to this speech, but turned round, 
and, placing his hands over his eyes, looked scrutinisingly 
at the mansion. 

George no sooner saw what he was about than ho fol¬ 
lowed his example. 

“Yes,” said Jonathan, at length—“yon may depend I 
am right—the place looks perfectly deserted.” : 

“We shall soon know, shall wc not?” said George 
“ When they begin to light up the house, if we see a 
light at one or two windows only, we may make sure 
that we shall meet with very little interference. Eut, 
guv’nor-” 

“What?” 

“ If they are only servants left in charge, supposo we 
were to walk up to the place and ask for admittance ? 
They would, ten to one, let us in, and then what a deal of 
trouble wo should be saved!” 

“It would not do in this case,” said Jonathan, 
emphatically. “It succeeds sometimes. It won’t do 
now.” 

“But why not?” 

“ Our appearance would go against us. They would 
not let us in, or, if they did, they would keep such a 
sharp eye upon us that wo should be able to do no¬ 
thing.” 

“ Then you are in favour of waiting until they have all 
retired to rest, and then breaking in ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Eut our tools ? What shall we do without tools ?” 

“The best wo can,” said Jonathan. “Wearoill provided, 
but yet we shall find some weak point or other where we 
may creep in.” 

“ Well, guv’nor, I shall defer to you entirely. I will 
be content for once to place myself under your direc¬ 
tions.” 

“ You can’t do better, George. But somehow I feel so 
low-spirited and dull to-night that-” 

“Why don’t you drink some brandy, guv’nor?” 

“I can’t drink it. It seems cold, and as weak as 
water.” 

“ I like that, guv’nor!” said George, with a laugh. “ The 
idea of brandy being cold 1 Who ever wuuld have thought 
of such a thing?” 

Jonathan smiled grimly; but it was quite evident, from 
his manner and from his speech, that he was very low in 
spirits. 

He had no heart, for the enterprise before him. 

“ Shall we watch from here ?” asked George. 

“ I think we may as well.” 

“And our horses ?” 

“ Wo will leave them whero they are. Tney will bo 
safe.” 

The two villains then flung themselves down at full 
length upon the grass between the trees, and, concealed by 
the dark shadow that they cast, remained with their eyes 
fixed upon the mansion. 

They observed with satisfaction that lights appeared at 
only one or two of the windows. 

This strengthened Jonathan’s supposition. 

A long, weary time it was to elapse between then and 


the hour when all the inmates could bo supposed to be 
asleep, for Jonathan sank off into a gloomy silence, and ' 
would not bo spoken to. 

George fortified himself from time to time with copious 
draughts of the brandy, and encouraged Jonathan to 
follow his example. 

“It’s all right, guv’nor,” he said. “Don’t spare it; 
think it up—we shall soon have plenty more.” 

“When?” 

“ To-night, when we get inside yonder. I’ll warrant 
we shall find more brandy than wc shall care about carry¬ 
ing away with us.” 

“Very likely.” 

“Well, then, drink it up, and don’t be afraid.” 

Jonathan took a hearty pull at the brandy, which 
apparently he drank just as ho would have drunk cold 
water. 

Still George failed in his efforts to draw him into a 
conversation. 

Accordingly, he cursed and swore horribly, which was 
[ the only amusement ho could find to make time pass by. 

As the hour grew later and later, however, he took 
out his weapons, and got them in readiness for imme¬ 
diate use. 

He had a large clasp-knife, with a long, heavy blade, 
and with this he expected to bo able to do a good deal. 

It would have to servo tho purpose that other house¬ 
breaking implements would be put to. 

It was a murderous-looking weapon—one that could 
scarcely bo gazed upon without an unpleasaut sensa¬ 
tion. 

Then, one by one, the lights in the mansion began to 
fade out. 

Seeing this, Jonathan aroused himself from his half- 
dormant state. 

“The time is approaching,” said George—“get all in 
readiness.” 

“ I am ready,” was the reply, “ except looking to tho 
primings of my pistols, and that I shall leave until the 
last moment. Curse them—what a while they are, to 
be sure!” 

“They are a long while, guv’nor; but look—there 
goes one more light! The house will soon be in dark¬ 
ness now.” 

This assertion was quickly verified, and one light was 
observed to flit past many of the windows, as though 
the bearer of it was engaged in securing various doors 
and windows. 

Then they saw it on the upper story, and again up 
above. 

lhere it burned for a considerable time, looking like 
a small star. 

At last it was extinguished. 

“ I should think we might venture to creep a littlo 
closer now, guv’nor,” said George, “and begin to re¬ 
connoitre.” 

“No, no,” said Wild—“not just at present! Precipi¬ 
tation will ruin all! Wait—wait!” 

This, under the circumstances, was a difficult thing 
for Wild junior to do, as his patience was exhausted 
already. 

In this manner about half an hour elapsed, and at 
the end of that time Jonathan re-primed his pistols. 

“Are you ready to go a little nearer now?” asked 
George. 

“Yes—wo will creep forward gently, but we must not 
attempt to effect an entranco for some time.” 

“ I know that; but we have a great deal to do. Ke- 
collect that we have no idea at present how tho liouso 
can be best approached.” 

“That will not take us long,” said Wild; “but by 
tho time wo have done it, we may venture to make tho 
attempt.” 

“ Come along, then, for I am tired of waiting in thi3 
place.” 

Stealthily and slowly, like two boast 3 'of prey that 
never venture fortli until the darkness to commit tlicir 
depredations, Jonathan and his son left tho shade of tho 
trees, and crept towards the house. 

They sheltered themselves as well as they were able by 
means of the trees and hedgerows, taking every precau¬ 
tion to remain unseen, for although there did not appear 
to bo anyone about, yet there was great necessity for 
caution. ., j 
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Such a mode of progress as this must of necessity bo 
tedious, and therefore some time elapsed before they at 
length stood before the front entrance of the mansion. 

It was a substantial edifice, built of dark red bricks. 

The windows were small, and fitted with the usual 
diamond-shaped panes. 

Through one of these Jonathan hoped to be able to 
make his way easily, and so he said to George. 

“I shouldn’t wonder, guv’nor—and this little toothpick 
of mine will be just the thing to take the panes out, and 
then I can put my hand in and undo tho fastening 
easily.” 

George produced the huge clasp-k?iife of which wo have 
spoken, and with the point of the blade easily bent back 
the lead-work in which tho panes wore fastened. 

A small piece of glass was soon removed, and he took 
it out carefully, so as to prevent its fall making any 
sound. 

Then he placed his arm through the aperture he had 
made, but immediately withdrew it with an execra¬ 
tion. 

“ We’re done, guv’nor!—we sha’n’t get in so easily as 
we thought.” 

“ Why ?—are there shutters ?” 

“No—but bars of iron placed across, and so close toge¬ 
ther that we could not possibly squeeze through.” 

'“ Then it’s no good thinking of trying to get in by that 
means,” said Jonathan. “Let’s look a little further—we 
shall manage it after awhile, no doubt.” 

They moved off slowly, but the house looked as im¬ 
pregnable as a castle. 

Turning round the corner to the west, they came upon 
another window. 

Jonathan placed his eyes close to it and looked in. 

But he found that, like the other, it was protected with 
upright iron bars. 

“ We must try the upper story,” he said—“ those 
windows will not be secured like that, you may depend.” 

“Why not go round to the back ?” said George. 

“Because we are bettor here.” 

“ How so ?” 

“In the yard there is probably a dog, perhaps more, 
and should we be heard, such a barking would bo set up 
as would rouse everybody.” 

“Very true, guv’nor; but how are we to get to any of 
tho upper windows ?—that’s the question.” 

“ Wo will go round to the east side,” was the answer. 
“ You know, as a general rule, there is a balcony or veran¬ 
dah running along one side of a house of this kind, and 
if so, it will bo easy for one to assist the other up.” 

“ So it will, guv’nor. Como along, and let us seo.” 

“ Hush !—don’t speak any louder than a whisper, and 
tread as lightly as your feet can fall—it would bo a thou¬ 
sand pities to create an alarm.” 

Wild junior thought so, and for that reason did not give 
any reply. 

He followed Jonathan in silence. 

A few minutes took them round to the east side of the 
house, and there, sure enough, as had been expected, was 
a balcony running the whole length of it. 

“This is tho very thing,” said Wild; “and look!— 
yonder is a kind of staircase leading down on to the lawn. 
Why, we shall have no trouble at all!” 

Jonathan Wild was correct. 

From one end of tho balcony there was a rustic flight 
of steps, so that anyone upon it might descend into tho 
garden without taking the trouble to go down tho prin¬ 
cipal staircase and out at the front door. 

“Wait a moment,” said Jonathan, as ho paused at the 
foot of it—•“ we will listen before we venture to go any 
further.” 


CHAPTER DCOV. 

JONATHAN WILD AND HIS SON SUCCEED IN EFFECTING 
AN ENTRANCE TO THE MANSION. 

Finding that the intense silence was unbroken, however, 
Jonathan silently and noiselessly ascended the winding 
flight of stairs. 

George followed in his footsteps, and, in spite of all 
their precautions, they could not avoid making a slight 
creaking sound. 

Yet it was no more than the wind might easily havo 


produced, and therefore they did not feel the least alarm 
in consequence. 

Even if anyone in the house heard it, which was not 
likely, they would take no notice of it. 

Jonathan touched George upon the shoulder, and then 
placed his finger on his lips. 

Now that they were so close, it would be by far the 
best to work by signs and not by speech. 

Jonathan crept along until he came to tho window. 

Hero he stopped, and pressing his face close to the 
glass, peeped in. 

Owing to the darkness, he could obtain only a very im¬ 
perfect view of the interior. 

Yet what lie saw satisfied him that all was well. 

He made a sign to George, which that worthy instantly 
comprehended. 

The services of his clasp-knife were again called into 
requisition. 

Tho lead round one of the panes was gently forced 
back. 


Tho diamond-shaped piece of glass was extracted. 

Placing his hand through the aperture thus made, 
George felt for the fastening. 

It was of a very simple kind, and yielded to his fingers 
at once. 

Upon this upper floor there were no bars to the win¬ 
dows as there were before, therefore the window opened 
gently and silently to their touch. 

They crouched down and held their breath, for, for 
aught they knew, discovery was about to follow. 

But still the silence continued, and again touching 
George lightly, Jonathan rose up, and stepped into the 
chamber. 

Although it was night and there was no light in tho 
room, yet Jonathan and his son had been so long in tho 
darkness that they were able to make out with tolerable 
accuracy the various objects that were around them. 

They*discovered immediately that it was a bed-chamber 
into which they had intruded. 

In one corner was a large bedstead, and whether this 
was occupied by any sleeper was more than they could 
tell. 

They listened vainly for the sound of regular breath- 
ing. 

“It’s all right, guv’nor,” George ventured to say, in a 
whisper. “ Wo are lucky! This room is vacant.” 

“ tio it seems. But hush!” 

“ I will be as silent as tho grave, guv’nor.” 

“ Mind you are.” 

“ Will it bo safe to show a light ?” 

“Yes, if you have one.” 

“Well, then, guv’nor, here you are—as nice a little 
lantern as anyone need wish! I will light it in an in¬ 


stant.” 

George produced a small lantern from one of his pockets, 
and proceeded to light it. 

11 didn’t know you had that!” growled Jouathan. 

“Very likely.” 

“ Why didn’t you speak before ? It would have been 
of service to us on the outside.” 

“It will he better here, guv’nor,” was George’s reply. 
“ Now, then, we shall see what there is to be seen.” 

He flashed the light around him. 

liut the room contained only such ordinary articles of 
furniture as may be found in almost any sleeping apart¬ 


ment. 

On a bed was something white, ami, impelled by curi¬ 
osity, they advanced to see what it was. 

Even George Wild started, strong as his nerves 


were. 

What he saw upon reaching tho bedstead gave him a 
shock. 

Jonathan started too, and it was lucky he did not hold 
the lantern; if he had, it would doubtless have fallen from 
his trembling fingers. 

Lying out at full length, and covered only by a white 
sheet, was a corpse, evidently, from the long, dark hair, 
that of a woman. 

It must not be supposed, however, that there was any¬ 
thing repulsive in the appearance of this dead body. 

On the contrary, so far as the aspect of the features and 
the expression of the countenance went, one might almost 
think that it was sleep, not death. 

But the jaw had fallen, and there was an unmistakably 
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glassy appearance in the small portion of the eyes that 
was visible through the partially-closed lids. 

I For some time Wild and Lis son continued to gaze 

I upon this spectacle. 

But there were particular reasons why they should do 
so, and why the sight should interest them. 

I The long, dark hair was omameuted by a row of pearls 
twisted among it, and on the cadaverous neck was a pearl 
necklace, the whiteness of which contrasted horribly 
with the skin on which it reposed. 

Whether upon the hands or arms there were any other 
valuables of a like nature the two intruders could not tell, 
for from the neck downwards all was covered by the 
sheet. 

“ Guv’nor,’ said George, in a whisper, “ we’re in luck, 
and no mistake!” 

Jonathan shuddered. 

“ Surely—surely,” ho said, “ you would not-” 

W ] .it ? 

“ Lay a hand upon those things ?” 

George turned round and contemplated his parent with 
a stare of blank astonishment. 

“Well, guv’nor, curse me if I can make you out at all! 
I can only account for your whims and ways in one 
manner.” 

“ How is that ?” 

“Why, I’ll bo d-d if you are not drawing to an end 

—your life, I mean! When people begin to grow good all 
at once, it’s a very bad sign.” 

“No, no, George—don’t speak in that way, and don’t 
interfere with any of these articles. Let us penetrate 
further into the house, for depend upon it, if they would 
decorate a corpse in that fashion, we shall iind plenty of 
valuables belonging to the living.” 

“ That’s the most rational speech you’ve made to-night, 
guv’nor,” replied his son, “ and we will see what truth 
there is in it.” 

“ Come, then.” 

They moved slowly from the side of the bed towards 
the door. 

They were easily able to maintain silence, for the room 
was covered by a thick carpet, upon which their footfalls 
produced no sound. 

The door, to their annoyance, they found was locked. 
The key had been turned in the lock by some one on 
the other side, and left sticking there. 

“ Hold the light, guv’nor,” said George. “Let me see 
whether my clasp-knife will be of any good in this 
case.” 

Ho drew forth the weapon again, and inserted its point 
into the box of the lock. 

By working at it gently and carefully, he gradually 
got the bolt back, until, having reached a certain dis¬ 
tance, it was carried Lack altogether by the spring. 

A sharp snap was the result. 

A slight sound, it is true, but yet one that was, in the 
darkness and silence, loud enough to startle the two 
burglars. 

For some time neither ventured to move; but at length, 
considering that no alarm had been given, Jonathan 
slowly opened the door. 

Ho still carried the lantern, but he took the precaution 
to cover it over with the skirt of his coat. 

Upon stepping into the passage and finding all was 
darkj however, ho once more allowed the light from its 
lens to stream forth. 

“ Let us go downstairs,” said George, “ and try and 
find the plate first. I’ll warrant there’s plenty, if we can 
only get to the right place. After that, wo will try what 
ready money and other valuables there may bo on the 
premises.” 

This was consented to. 

A few steps brought them to the head of the stair¬ 
case. 

They descended. 

Jonathan was tolerably familiar with the interiors of 
most houses, and now, after standing for a moment or 
two at the foot of the staircase, he was able to say with 
tolerable precision into what rooms such and such doors 
would be likely to open. 

“ This way, George,” he said—“this way! We shall be 
all right!” 

He paused before an ordinary-looking door. 

“ Open that,” he said, briefly. 


George set to work, and after a few minutes’ labour 
the door receded upon its hinges. 

Passing through a small apartment, they came to 
another door, which, from its appearance, was evidently 
a very strong one. 

What was greatly in favour of the burglars, however, 
was, that all the fastenings wero on this side, and were 
plainly to be seen. 

Yet it was quite certain that some time would elapse 
before they could possibly get the door open. 

Jonathan, fearful of a discovery, was unwilling to make 
the attempt. 

But George was determined. 

He set to work forthwith. 

Considering that he was unprovided with house¬ 
breakers’ tools, he made very satisfactory and rapid pro¬ 
gress. 

In less than twenty minutes the door yielded. 

Crossing the threshold, they found themselves, as they 
fully expected, in the plate-room. 

The plate was not lying about, however, just conve¬ 
nient and ready to their hands, but it was locked up in 
various strong-looking boxes that would require both 
strength and time to open. 

But none of these obstacles served to cast down Georgo 
Wild- 

On the contrary, they seemed to rouse him to make 
fresh and greater exertions, and he no sooner espied these 
boxes than with great resolution he commenced an attack 
upon one of them. 

There was no other weapon that they could work with, 
so Jonathan was compelled to comparative inaction. 

He could only assist his son by holding the light. 

This, however, under the circumstances, was most 
material aid, and facilitated George’s progress exceed¬ 
ingly. 

He broke several pieces off the end of the blade of his 
knife. 

But at last he was rewarded by the lid of the box fly¬ 
ing open. 

A quantity of various articles of plate was displayed 
to their view. 

“ Hurrah, guv’nor!” he said, drawing his arm across 
his brow. “ It’s been warm work, but this is reward at 
last!” 

“Yes,” said Jonathan, with sparkling eyes. “The 
question is, how shall we get it away ?” 

“ That ought not to be an obstacle now,” said George. 

“ Just show a light in this next room. I believe I saw a 
bag there that will answer our purpose.” 

To the next room they accordingly went. 

But they found no bag. 

A basket of rather unusual dimensions was, however, i 
hanging upon one of the walls, and this Wild juuior ap- j 
propriated with a cry of delight. 

“Now, guv’nor,” he said, “bundle in the swag! Be 
quick, but don't make a noise—wo may as well get quietly 
off as not.” 

CHAPTER DCCYI. 

IN WHICH GEORGE WILD MEETS WITH A SLIGHT SUR- 

PRLSE, AND HAS TO MAKE A PRECIPITATE RETREAT. 

“ Of course you will not attempt to open any of those other 
boxes ?” said Jonathan. 

“ No, we shall be obliged to leave them as they are; not 
only would it tako too much time, but the weight of the 
plate would be more than we could carry away.” 

“ Yes, let us be content,” said Jonathan, “ with what we 
have. We can open one of those doors easily, no doubt, 
and get off without raising the least alarm.” 

“ I don’t quite see the force of that, guv’nor,” said 
George. 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Because I think that in the house there is plenty of 
portable property, such as cash and jewels, and I think, 
too, that they are to be had with a very little trouble.” 

“ Don’t run the risk,” said Jonathan. “ Take my word 
for it, it will be the best policy to remain contented with 
what we already have.” 

“Don’t be a fool, guv’nor—you know nothing at all 
about it. That which we have we cannot turn into money 
very readily; moreover, we want cash for immediate use, „ 
and, what’s more, now I’m here I mean to have it.” | 
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Jonathan Wild gave a sigh, but said no more. 

It was strange indeed to hud that his nature had so 
greatly altered. 

He who had always been so domineering over everyone 
completely succumbed to his son. 

But George had a bold, defiant, reckless spirit, while 
Jonathan was worn out with the hard life that he had led 
for so long. 

“ Well, leave the basket dowr. here in the hall, 
guv’uor,” said George, “and then wo will go upstairs 
together, and try what we can find.’’ 

“No,” said Jonathan, faintly; “Iwill stay here and 
mind it.” 

“ Not if I know it, guv’nor. You come along—don’t 
shirk your share of the work!” 

“ But I would rather stay.” 

Oh, no doubt! Perhaps you might fancy you heard 
some one coming while I was gone, and open the door, 
and cut off with the swag. No, guv’nor, I shall trust you 
just as far as I can see you. 1 don’t intend to allow you 
to go out of my sight.” 

“ Very well, then,” said Jonathan; “ lead on, and I will 
follow you.” 

Up the staircase, accordingly, the two villains crept. 

They shuddered slightly as they passed the door of the 
room in which the corpse lay. 

The uext moment they paused before another door at 
no great distance off. 

Listening for awhile, George ventured to turn the 
handle slowly. 

Then, inch by inch, he pushed the door open. 

Still all remained silent. 

So, making a sign to Jonathan, he stepped in on tiptoe. 

A dim light was burning in this room, and upon enter¬ 
ing it further, George perceived a night-lamp bunting 
upon a bracket. 

This shed a dim but uniform light all over the apart¬ 
ment, and it was sufficiently bright to enable Lim to see 
all objects as distinctly as be wished. 

First of all, he went to the dressing-table. 

On this were a couple of watches of beautiful manu¬ 
facture, with long, massive chains attached to them. 

These disappeared in an instant, and so did several 
Other trinkets of less worth that were lying near them. 

There was also a curiously-carved casket, which, from 
its size and general outward appearance, George felt 
certain contained nothing but jewels. 

This he handed over to the keeping of his parent, while 
he continued his search. 

lu the dressing-table were several drawers, one of 
which George forced open. 

This contained a leather bag filled full to the top with 
money, though of what kiud ho could not tell, as the 
mouth was tied up. 

This he placed in his pocket, and then, having satisfied 
himself by a hasty glance around that there was nothing 
else in sight that would be worth carrying away, he 
quitted the chamber without having aroused the person 
or persons who occupied it. 

Jonathan had, however, all the time beeu in aperfeg. 
fever of suspense. 

The success, so much greater tLau he had expected, 
unnerved him. 

“Now, George,” he said, “you will go — will you 

not?” 

“I think not. guv’nor. 'While we’ve got our hands in, 
we .may as well get all that we can.” 

“ But what more is there to take ?” 

“Do you furget those pearls?” ho said, in a whis¬ 
per. 

“Forget them ?— no ; but I wish you would do so.” 

“Not a bit of it, guv’nor. I mean to have them. I 
have set my heart upon it, so it’s uo good for you to say 
a word.” 

“ Then I will not accompany you.” 

“But I say you shall! Come on—you shall hold the 
light. Why, d—n it, it won’t take a miuutc !” 

“But I would rather not, George.” 

“ What is it you are afraid of, guv’nor? You are trem¬ 
bling and shaking there like a leaf.” 

“ I am not afraid.” 

“ But I say you are.” 

“ I tell you again 1 am not—I am cold.” 

“Well, you will bo warmer presently. Bo quick, I 


say—I don’t intend to stand disputing here. Frightened 
of a dead body!—the idea is ridiculous! Why, she is 
hut a woman. And supposing she had been alive, what 
could she have done to us ? Just nothing at all. And of 
coarse she is more helpless now than ever, being dead.” 

But Jonathan Wild could not look at the transaction in 
such a philosophical light as his son did, and ho still 
shrank from entering the chamber of death. 

Yet he feared the consequences of flatly and openly 
refusing compliance with his son’s requests. 

His hand shook to such a degree that the light of the 
lantern went danciug all over the walls iu a most eccen¬ 
tric manner. 

It proved of little service to George, who continued to 
mutter all kinds of curses in a whisper. 

Determined to have the matter over as quickly as pos¬ 
sible, he hastened to the bedside. 

Then, leaning over it, removed the row of pearls 
that had been twisted in the hair. 

Hurriedly placing them in his pocket, he took hold of 
the necklace, anti tried to unclasp it. 

But the spring by which it was secured appeared to 
be of a very complicated description, and, try as ho would, 
he could not get it undone. 

His curses grew louder and deeper. 

But yet the necklace was obstinate. 

Then, his patience being altogether exhausted, lie 
uttered an oath, and snatched the necklace violently. 

Yet it did not break, and ho repeated the snatch again 
and again. 

At the third time the thread broke. 

But at the same instant a wild and fearful shriek filled 
the apartment, echoed by a shout from George Wild, for 
he suddenly felt himself in the grasp of two icy-cold 
hands. 

He was evidently in the grasp of the corpse, and this 
idea was such a truly horrible one that it caused even 
George Wild to lose Lis customary firmuess and presence 
of mind. 

He struggled furiously and fiercely to get free from the 
tenacious grip, but could not. 

Trembling, and overcome with horror, Jonathan Wild 
dropped the lantern and rushed precipitately towards the 
window. 

Such a noise as had now been made could not fail to 
awakeu all the inhabitants of the house, and, accordingly, 
in a second there was a great tumult, for all were anxious 
to know what was the matter. 

George fought, and struck, and struggled. 

But he was deprived of his usual strength, or else ho 
could have flung off such a grasp easily. 

It was not for long, however, that he suffered his fears 
to get the better of him. 

Summoning what fortitude ho could to his aid, and re¬ 
covering possession of his scattered faculties, he came at 
length to the conclusion that the person he had seen was 
not dead, but only insensible, and the violence he had 
used had resuscitated her. 

This was conclusively proved by the actions of the sup¬ 
posed corpse, and by the continual shrieks that thrilled 
from her lips. 

Still George could not free himself. 

The sound of hastily-approaching footsteps and the 
appearance of flashing lights made him desperate. 

Capture he feared was about to follow. The success he 
had so fondly felicitated himself upon was only the pre¬ 
cursor of an utter failure. 

With a mighty effort he released one arm, and no 
sooner did he feel it at liberty than he struck a fierce and 
random blow. 

Another shriek that was pealing forth was cut short. 

The grasp upon his other arm relaxed, and immediately 
after there was the sound of a heavy fall. 

No sooner did he find himself free, than, forgetting all 
about the booty he bad obtained with so much difficulty, 
George rushed to the window, sprang through it, and, 
reckless of personal consequences, flung himself into the 
garden. 

The house was now in the greatest commotion. 

A man carrying a long fowling-piece in his hand rushed 
into the room just as George quitted it. 

He saw him spring over the balcony, and hesitated to 
follow him. 

But,,he raised his weapon to his shoulder, aud, percei ving 
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a dark figure on the ground below, lie took aim hastily 
and pulled tho trigger. 

There was a stunning report, followed by a yell either 
of fright or agony. 

Then the bright flash of the gun disappeared, leaving 
all objects plunged in deep darkness. 

The rushing of footsteps and the rustling of the 
shrubs in the garden below proc laimed that the shot had 
not been very effectual. 

In fact, George Wild had only been struck very slightly 
by some of the scattered shots, which were very small in 
size. 

At first, however, he feared he was shot. 

But finding the injury he had received was so trifling, 
he set forward with renewed vigour. 

In advance he could hear distinctly the sound of a 
heavy footstep. 

It was Jonathan, and he tried hard to overtake him. 

He proved himself the fleeter runner of the two, and 
just as they reached the boundary of the estate he stood 
abreast with him. 

Looking back, they saw lights moving about in tho 
garden, as though the servants were searching there for 
them. 

CHAPTER DCCVII. 

JONATHAN WILD AND HIS SON TALK OVER THEIR FUTURE 
PROCEEDINGS. 

“ Escaped, guv’nor!” said George, in a gasping, breath¬ 
less voice—“escaped!” 

“Yes,” said Jonathan, “luckily wc have got off all 
right; but if you had been captured you would have had 
no ono to blame but yourself. You refused to take my 
advice.” 

“Well, guv’nor, and what if I did? I think we have 
managed pretty well after all. We have left the plate 
behind us, it is true, but yet I don’t grieve much about it, 
for it would have been difficult to carry, and more difficult 
still to dispose of.” 

Jonathan was silent, for he knew well enough that this 
was perfectly true. 

“ Come on,” said George—“ don’t dally! The sooner 
we can reach our horses, mount them, and bo off, the better 
it will be for us. Look—those rascals arc actually coming 
this way!” 

“Never mind them,” said Jonathan. “We shall 
be able to outrun them easily as soon as we mount.” 

“ We shall. Forward, guv’nor—twenty yards moro will 
take us to the spot.” 

Twenty yards were soon traversed, and then, to their 
infinite satisfaction, they found their steeds safe and 
secure. 

To untie them and to spring to the saddles took them 
only a moment, and then, choosing the best route they 
could find, they made their way as quickly as possible out 
into the open country. 

They were careful not to emergo on the side, of the 
plantation that faced the mansion they had entered. 

While they had all those trees between themselves and 
their foes, they stood a better chance of making their 
escape. 

George Wild’s horse was slightly the best, and there¬ 
fore he was ablo to keep the lead. 

He directed his course completely at random, his sole 
intent being to get as far away from that part of the 
country as he possibly could. 

Presently ho ventured to decrease his speed, and ho 
called out to Jonathan to do the like. 

“There is no occasion to distress our horses now,” ho 
said; “ we are safe and secure.” 

“Yes; though the escape we have had is truly mar¬ 
vellous.” 

“Never mind, guv’nor, so long as it was an escape. I 
am pleased to think that we Lave made such a good 
night’s work of it.” 

“ What do you intend to do next, George ?” 

“ I have just been thinking; anil it is a point that wo 
had better talk over together. What have you to pro¬ 
pose.” 

“ I am ready to listen to anything you have to say.” 

“You are very obliging, guv’nor, and I won’t keep you 
in suspense. This money that we’vo got will, I hope, 
supply our immediate wauts.” 


“ No doubt it will.” I 

“ Well, then, you know our great object ? It is to ob- [ 
tain possession of the girl. If we can only succeed, we * 
will not let her slip through our fingers as we have done 
more than once in times gone by.” " | 

Jonathan sighed. 

“ What do you make that noiso for, guv’nor ?” asked 
his sou. 

“Why, I was thinking how strange it was that all the 
attempts I have made against tho happiness of that girl 
have proved fruitless. Whenever I have captured her 
she has eluded me; and, in fact, I verily belfove that I, 
and I alone, have been tho means of bringing her into 
possession of her title and estates.” 

“ Of course you have, guv’nor, and she ought to bo 
grateful for it; and if she is uot, we will try and mako 
her, that’s all, guv’nor!” 

“But,” said Jonathan, “I am at a loss to knowhow 
you are to effect your purpose.” 

“ I don’t know myself as yet, but you can tell me where 
she is most likely to be.” 

“ No—that I can’t.” 

“ You speak too hastily, guv’nor. Think again fur a 
moment or two. I am certain that you will recollect.” 

“ Recollect what ?” 

“ Why, some of your former cunning and skill. Have 
they quite deserted you ?” 

“1 think so.” 

“ And d—n me if I don’t think the same! But you 
can answer mo this question : Where was the late Lord 
Donmull in the habit of residing ?” 

“ At his mansion in Oxfordshire.” 

“ Do you know the situation of it ?” 

“ Yes—quite well.” 

“Perhaps,” said George, gleefully, “you have often 
been there ?” 

“ I have.” 

“ Into the house ?” 

“ Fes—over almost every part of it.” 

“ Well, then, if that’s the case,” said George, “ what we 
have to do is as easy as easy can be.” 

“ But how do you know the girl is there?” 

“ 1 don’t know it, guv’nor; I only go by probabilities. 
Most likely she is there.” 

S Yes—I think so too.” 

“ Well, then, guv’nor, turn your horse’s head in that 
direction, and I will follow you. Ride as straight to it 
as you possibly can. Don’t bo afraid to get there too 
soon.” 

“ Is it likely that I should have any such fear? But it 
seems to me, George, there is one thing you have for¬ 
gotten.” 

“ What’s that ?” 

“ Why, should we succeed-” 

“Say when we have succeeded, guv’uor, and I will 
listen to what you have to say next.” 

“ Well, then, when we have succeeded, what are we to 
do with the girl ?—where aro we to keep her ?” 

“That’s well thought of, guv’nor—very well thought 
of. I confess it had quite escaped my notice.” 

“ Yes, it is something that must be decided upon before¬ 
hand.” 

“Exactly. Can you give a suggestion?” 

“ Perhaps I could. Gan you ?” 

“ Not as yet.” 

“ I confess the best way will be for us to think that 
point over as we ride along.” 

“With all my heart.” 

George Wild was by no means pleased at finding 
Jonathan in such a mood as he was at present, and he 
wondered what he could do to rouse him out of it. 

lie know that it was only a temporary depression of 
the spirits, and that if he could only strike upon the right 
note an immediate alteration would be made. 

Remembering what influence ho had formerly obtained ; 
over him by merely pronouncing one word, ho resolved 
to try the effect of pronouncing that word again. 

“ Guv’nor,” he said, after a short pause. 

“ Well, what now ?” was tho gloomy, sullen answer. 

“Why, you have been reminding mo of something I 
have forgotten, and now it is my turn to remind you.” 

“ Of what ?” j 

“ I say you quite forget, and, not to keep you iu sus¬ 
pense, I whl just say that you have told me more thatt j 
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| once that there is only one thing that you live for, and 
* that one thing is revenge.” 

Jonathan was silent. 

“Do you hear what I say ?” continued George. “ Have 
you agreed to forego your intention ? Have you altered 
your mind ? Do you intend to allow your foes to obtain 
the complete mastery over you without some demonstra¬ 
tion being made by you ?” 

i “No,” said Jonathan. “ I have not forgotten, nor have 
j I any such intention.” 

[ “Well, then, rouse yourself—summon up all your 
energies, and. by one hold stroke, place yourself in the 
: position I propose.” 

J onathan slowly shook his head. 

! “My many failures, and especially those that I 

i have had lately, greatly dishearten me ; in fact, I cannot 
] by any means keep up my courage.” 
j “Bah! You must! Wo shall soon bo in better 

| feather.” 

| “ I wish I could make sure of it.” 

] “lam sure of it,” said George, 
j “But I am not,” returned Jonathan. “Yet—” 

j “Yet what?” 

“ If I could only once- bo aware that this girl who has 
given us so much trouble was onee more in our power, 
my drooping spirits would revive. I should feel then 
I had the strength to do battle with my enemies. 1 would 
then do something that would make them remember there 
was such a man as Jonathan Wild in existence—something 
that would appease tho intense longing for vengeance 
that I have felt so long!” 

“Now you speak better, guv’nor,” said George. “You 
are coming gradually to your senses. Don’t feel afraid 
about tho success of our plan. I feel quite confident in it.” 

“ Do you indeed, George, honestly and truly, or are you 
saying it?” 

“ I do believe it, of course, for it seems to me nothing 
can bo more simple. You know the situation of the 
place—are acquainted, in fact, with all its intricacies.” 

“Yes, yes—that’s right!” 

“Well, then, what so easy as for us, after we have 
arranged some place whero wo can keep her—you under¬ 
stand ?” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“What so easy as for us to take up our station some¬ 
where near the mansion, and watch patiently for her to 
como forth alone ? Whenever she does this—and you may 
depend that she will do it sooner or later—we will follow 
stealthily and silently in her steps, then seize her, and 
secure her before she can utter a sound that will give an 
alarm.” 

“Now you put it in that light, George,” returned Jona- 
fhan, “ it does indeed seem easy, and, iu spite ot all tho 
past, I begin to feel renewed hope.” 

“ Of course yon do, guv’nor! It will not be long be¬ 
fore her friends discover not only her loss, but that you had 
a hand in carrying her off. Then will bo your time to 
make whatever terms you may think fit. You will have 
all of them in your power, and you cau do what you like 
to glut your revenge.” 

Whether George was sincere or not in this is difficult to 
say; but his words produced upon Jonathan tho effect he 
fully calculated and intended they should. 

He waved his arms fiercely in tho air, and muttered 
words escaped his lips. 

Beyond all question, it was gratifying in the highest 
degree to him to be able to indulge then, with anticipa- 
. tion, in the prospect of obtaining a full and deadly 
’ vengeance upon all those he pleased to call his foes; and 
these, as the reader knows well, were thoso persons who 
had refused to permit him to do just exactly as ho 

I liked in tho days when he wielded so much power. 

George watched Mm with silent satisfaction. 

Perhaps, ere long, we may be able to fathom the dt:f ihs 
of his mind and understand what were the motives that 
• actuated him. 

For the present, however, we can only continue to’ 
describe what he did. 

Ilis end was best served, however, by keeping up in 
Jonathan’s breast a spurious kind of courage—just enough, 
iu fact, to enable him to be of use and service in any 
nefarious scheme that he might plan, and which required 
the aid of some one else besides himself to carry into duo 
execution. 


“ Are you thinking over what I have 6aid, guv’nor ?’’ | 
he asked, after a long silence. “I know well that it j 
will bear thinking about, and tho more you turn all 
things over in your mind, the more convinced you will 
be that if wo’re only moderately careful it will be impos¬ 
sible for us to fail in what we have agreed to do.” 

“You are right, George; and I promise you now that 
I will do the best in my power to second you in this 
enterprise. But if it fails?” 

“Don’t trouble yourself with that contingency,” said 
George, hastily. 

“But if it fails,” added Jonathan, “I shall no longer 
have the heart or courage to try anything, no matter hot? 
bright and hopeful it may seem.” 


CHAPTER DCCVIII. 

JONATHAN WILD AND HIS SON FEEL MORE AND MORE 

CONFIDENT AS TO THE RESULT OF THEIR DARING 

SCHEME. 

“ Do your best this time, guv’nor,” replied George, “ and 
I will answer for tho result; don’t let the idea of failure 
ever occur to your imagination.” 

“I will not.” 

“ That’s well said; and now tell me how far you think 
it may be from this place in Oxfordshire that you men¬ 
tion.’ 

“ Very many miles.” 

“How many ?” 

“ I cculd not possibly pretend to tell you. I can only 
say that it is a long and weary journey that we have be¬ 
fore us.” 

“ Never mind that, guv’nor. Our horses are good, and 
will travel it easily; moreover, wo have money to defray 
all expenses, and if we can only avoid tho police officers, 
why then all will be well.” 

“So it will,” said Jonathan, “and I sometimes 
think-” 

| Think what ?” 

“ That if 1 could only obtain a rest for a short time— 
not very long, hut yet for a time—that I should regain 
my former energy.” 

“I should not wonder, guv’nor; but you must not 
talk of resting now. Wait until we can begin to watch ; 
then you can rest as much as you like!” 

Every moment that elapsed seemed to have the effect 
of reviving Jonathan’s energies, and he no longer spoke 
in the depressed, languid manner that he had hitherto 
done. 

Looking forward into the future, he began to see 
what a many chances of success George’s plan dis¬ 
played. 

Surely the abduction of Edgworth Bess could not be 
such a difficult matter if they were only careful to make 
their arrangements properly. 

When once they had got her in their power, he knew 
what a tremendous advantage they would gain. 

If they let her go again, it would ho wholly and en¬ 
tirely their own fault—they would have no one to 
blame but themselves. 

In fact, if Edgworth Bess was again so unfortunate as 
to fall into their clutches, her case would be pitiable in¬ 
deed. 

There was every probability of success, and the more 
the subject was pondered over by Jonathan, the more he 
was forced to this conclusion, and his spirits rose 
accordingly. 

Next morning, just before daybreak, they stopped at a 
lonely roadside inn, the inhabitants of which were glad 
enough to bail two travellers, for it was seldom that 
people passed that way. 

George began by making liberal promises of payment, 
so that "tho best the inn could afford was quickly placed 
before them. 

“Now, landlord,” he said, “wo don’t want to be dis¬ 
turbed; juot let us alone umil we choose to call for you, 
and you will find that you will bo a considerable 
gainer.” 

Of courso tho landlord promised, aud tho two villains 
were left to themselves. 

Although apparently in a positiou of so much safety, 
they adopted their usual precaution of sleeping and 
watching by turns. 

Before either of them could closo their eyes, however, 



they were obliged to look over the booty they had 
obtained. 

Accordingly the door was firmly secured to guard 
against any sudden intrusion, and then, one by one, the 
different objects were examined. 

The leather bag was filled as full as it could possibly 
hold of guineas. 

These were indeed most welcome, and better suited to 
their wants than anything else could have been. 

With respect to the casket, however, they were much 
disappointed. 

• They reserved that for the last, imagining that it would 
prove the greatest prize. 

The lock for a time baffled their attempts to open it, 
and George, having but little patience, took up the poker, 
told, with one well-directed blew, demolished the lid. 

It was then discovered that only a few papers—letters. 

No. 150 .—Bluesion. 


apparently, and turned quite yellow with age—wore 
contained in it. 

They were tossed out, with many impatient gesticula¬ 
tions. 

They came also across a small miniature portrait. 

It was that of a young man dressed in the uniform of a 
British officer. 

Not upon this account, however, did it attract the at¬ 
tention of Wild and his son. 

They observed that the case was thickly set with dia¬ 
monds and other precious stones. 

These wero worth preserving. 

But the portrait itself they broke, and threw the frag¬ 
ments into the fire. 

The same fato befel the letters and one or two other 
trinkets, doubtless relics of some dear departed friend or 
some lost love. 


Fo. J50. 
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“In order to hide all traces of this,” said George, “ wo 
had better break up the casket and burn it also.” 

Accordingly this was done, and then both feeling 
highly satisfied with the result of their night’s work, and 
with the prospect they had before them, they drew lots 
as to who should sleep lirst. 

The chance fell upon Jonathan, v.'ho was so excited by 
these varied events that had occurred that he quite forgot 
all his dread of slumber. 

Tho fact was, his body was weary and his eyes heavy 
with want of sleep, and he no sooner laid hiuiself down 
than ho was sound asleep. 

George watched patiently and well. 

This was from the eautioa of the man’s disposition. 

Nothing, however, occurred to disturb them. 

As usual, w'hen nature had recovered herself, Jonathan 
began to be assailed by frightful dreams. 

George knew the symptoms, and did not hesitate to 
wake him np at once. 

Besides, his own eyes ached fearfully with watching. 

Jonathan professed to ho deeply thankful for having 
his rest broken. 

After giving him very particular instructions not to 
fall asleep, George laid himsolf down ou tho rude suttlo 
which they had made do duty for a bed. 

By dusk they wore again in readiness for tho road. 

They paid tho landlord so liberally that that individual 
jumped immediately to the very erroneous conclusion that 
two princes at tho least had chosen to pass a few hours at 
his house. 

lie certaiuly did his best to pleaso them and give satis¬ 
faction, for the horses were in capital condition. 

“Now, guv’nor,” said George, “we have one object 
beforo us, and let us keep it in view, and no other.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ Why, you know what our intention is, and you know 
as well that we aro now possessed of tho means of carry¬ 
ing it out.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“ Well, then, don’t let us attempt to engago in any ad¬ 
venture of any description, or be called off by any pro¬ 
spect of gain from what we are about.” 

“ I agree to that with all my heart.” 

“ I am glad you can seo the policy and advisability of 
so doing.” 

“ Wo seem to have get quite out of the way of the 
police. They must he searching for us in somo other 
quarter, and I trust tho same good luck will attend us all 
the way.” 

“ So do I. But how near to London shall you have to 
go, guv’nor, in order to reach this place ?" 

“ Why, not near it at all. It would bo altogether out 
of tho way to approach within thirty miles of it.” 

“ So much the bettor, then. Bely upon it, the further 
we keep away the better.” 

“And,” said Jonathan, “if we can make a good jour¬ 
ney to-night, I should think one more night will almost 
briug us there.” 

“ That’s good news again, guv’nor. Our horses seem 
inclined to carry us well.” 

In this kiud of conversation Jonathan and his son 
whiled away the tedium of their journey. 

They wore ablo to convcrso readily enough, for, in 
order to make their horses hold out, they went no faster 
than a trot. 

The advantage of this was, that, although they did not 
appear to be going at any wonderful spued, yet it was 
continuous, and as the horses could keep up without rest¬ 
ing for several hours at a stretch, they got over a much 
larger space of ground than they could havo done had 
they put them to the gallop. 

Tho whole of the night passed without one single ad¬ 
venture. 

There was no incident that deserves to be placed upon 
record. 

Once or twice they wero mot liy people who they 
fancied looked suspiciously and doubtfully upon them. 

But, after all, that might havo been only their imagina¬ 
tion. 

On tho next night they continued their journey as 
before, and this time without the occurrence of any inci¬ 
dent except that they believed they saw at a distanco 
somo signs of tho presenco of a body of police ollieers. 

If so, however, they were successful in avoiding them, 


and towards daybreak Jonathan declared that they must 
be within fifteen miles of their destination. 

“ Well, then, guv’nor,” said George, as soon as this 
announcement was made to him, “it is pretty certain 
that we must ho more than usually careful whero we take 
up our quarters." 

“ Yes, there can be no doubt about that. I was just 
considering the point when you spoke.” 

“ And I fancy, too,” continued George, “ that wo aro 
near enough to tho place we aro going to to look out for 
a permanent hiding-place. Do you know of anything 
that would suit ?” 

“ I don’t; but wo must search around us to-morrow 
night.” 

“But where shall we pass the day ?—that is tho ques¬ 
tion.” 

“ I don’t know,” was tho reply. “ To put up at an inn 
so near would be dangerous.” 

“ Yes, tho risk is too great to be thought of.” 

“Where else are wo to go then?” 

“ Why, until some better place of shelter offers, I should 
recommend that wo take up our quarters in a wood—there 
seem to bo several about.” 

“Yes, I know of one,” returned Jonathan, “that’s of 
considerable extent, and in which we could conceal our¬ 
selves for almost any length of time.” 

“ That’s tho place, then, guv’nor—lead us to it, and 
mind that you arrive before daylight; wc will then con¬ 
sider our fuiure proceedings.” 

“ That’s the way, then,” said Jonathan, “ and yonder 
is the wood.” 

lie pointed across tho country as he spoke, and by the 
aid of tho moon Georgo perceived, at no great distance 
off, a huge black mass of something that ho could readily 
conceivo was a wood. 

Jonathan seemed perfectly familiar with his route, and 
therefore George followed him with tho greatest confi¬ 
dence. 

The road was rough and full of hollows, and they had 
to trust in a chief degree to the sagacity of their horses 
to keep them clear of these obstacles. 

At length, howover, the wood was gained in safety. 

“ Hurrah, guv’nor!” said George, as he plunged at once 
among tho trees. “ I feel now more assured of our suc¬ 
cess than ever; and if we can only find somo place that 
will serve not only for us to hide blit for us to keep our 
prisoner in, why then all will be as well as we could pos • 
sibly wish. Success will bo certain.” 

“I hope so,” said Jonathan, “ though where the kind 
of place we require i3 to be found, I confess I have not 
the remotest idea.” 

CHAPTER DCCIX. 

JONATHAN WILD AND HIS SON SUDDENLY FIND THEM¬ 
SELVES IN UNEXPECTED QUARTERS. 

“Some place must ho found,” said George, “though, to 
be sure, there’s plenty of time. At present, tho first 
thing wo have to do is to make up our minds in what 
part of this wood we shall pass tho day.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ I think we shall havo to dismount.” 

“Yes. The trees grow very thickly together, and tho 
branches are low down to the ground, and even on foot 
you will find that we shall havo somo difficulty in forcing 
a passage.” 

Those words were soon after verified. 

Their clothes wero torn aud thoir llosh scratched by 
tho brambles and other prickly shrubs that were growing 
on all sides. 

But such trivial inconveniences as these were not heeded 
by Wild and his son. 

The wood was situated upon tho side of a hill, and roso 
up somewhat abruptly. 

In places tho ascent would be very steep, but in others 
comparatively easy. 

Yet the whole journey was terribly fatiguing, and at 
length George said: 

“ Don’t you think wo have come far enough, guv’nor ? 
Gurso me—1 am tired of this work!” 

“A little further,” was tho reply. “Wait until wo 
come to the next open space, and thero wo will stay.” 

To this George yielded a grumbling assent, and once 
more they continued to push through tho trees. 
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Some time elapsed before a suitable spot was found. 

At last, however, with {treat satisfaction, they halted in 
a littlo clearing about thirty yards in diameter at its 
widest part. 

“ This will do capitally,” said George, 11 and thankful 
I am that wo havo at last pushed our way through those 
confounded trees. I hope wo shall bo able to find an 
easier way out again.” 

i Very likely wo shall. But come, let us dismount aud 
light a lire. We may as well make ourselves comfortable 
as not.” 

“ But supposing the smoke should be seen ?” 

“ It would only bo attributed to gipsies,” was the reply, 
and Jonathan stopped abruptly in what he was saying, 
and Georgo uttered at the same time a loud cry of alarm. 

A shrill whittle had sounded in their eats, and then 
immediately there dashed into the clearing some eight or 
ten ferocious-looking men. 

At lirst, Wild and his son believed they were about to 
bo attacked by police officers. 

When they saw who their assailants really wore, they 
felt considerably reassured. 

Those men were roughly and rudely appai-elled, and 
presented altogether a truly hangdog appearance. 

Their cloThes were formed of the most heterogeneous 
materials, and were tom and worn in many places. 

‘•Down with them!” they cried, rushing forward— 
tl down with them! Have no mercy—no quarter 1” 

Luckily, Jonathan aud his son had not alighted from 
thoir steeds, so they possessed a certain kind of advantage 
over their adversaries. 

But the odds of two to ten or a dozen was truly fearful 
to think of. Thero could be only one result to such an 
unequal contost. 

Jonathan Wild, however, displayed on tho present 
occasion a good deal of his former presence of mind. 

He raised his voice to a loud pitch, and cried : 

“ Hold—hold! Do not attack us, for you are interfer¬ 
ing with your best friends. Attend to our wishes, and 
you shall havo whatever reward you think proper to 
namo!” 

Such a magnificent offer as this was quite enough to 
take such miserable, wobegone wretches by surprise, and 
therefore they one and all ceased in their attack. 

“I will soon explain myself,” cried Jonathan, finding 
the point ho had gained! “But you must havo some 
kind of a leader or captain among you. Let him step 
forward, and I will say more.” 

Tho men drew close together, and a whispered discus¬ 
sion took place between them. 

It was followed by one of their number striding forward 
from the rest. 

“ You aro the captain, then ?” said Wild, eyeing him 
closely. 

“Iam,” was tho reply. “And now tell us how it is 
that you make yourselves out to be our friends. Wo are 
willing to listen to what you havo to say, because wc 
can make sure of your lives at any moment.” 

“ You will find it to your advantage to hear us out 
patiently,” said Jonathan. ” “Wo havo come hero to carry 
out a particular intention, which, nevertheless, does not 
concern you in the least; but if you liko to aid us, there’s 
a chance of earning more money than perhaps you will 
ever see again in the whole course of your lives!’’ 

“ Money is what we want,” said the man. “Just show 
us a reasonable way of getting it, and we shall be con- 
t tent.” 

“It is a reasonable way,” said Jonathan. “And now 
put down your arms all of you, and give me a proof that 
you nman well by us. On our part, we will give you an 
earnest of our liberality.” 

Jonathan made a sign to his son that he was not slow 
to understand. 

He produced from his pocket the largo bag of guineas, 
and, thrusting his hand into it, seized as many as he could 
grasp, and flung them towards the throng of men. 

An immediate scramble ensued, and it was most ludi¬ 
crous to observe how quickly the money was picked 
l up. 

! It seemed scarcely to toueh the ground. 

“ There,” said Jonathan—“ that’s a trifle, and you can 
have more—a31 said at first—if you chooso to aid us!” 

Tho captain’s eyes sparkled when he saw tho large bag 
of gold that George drew forth. 


It effected a total change in his manner and beha¬ 
viour. 

From being defiant and insolent, ho becarno cringing 
and obsequious in a moment. 

“ I beg your pardon, gentlemen,” he said, touching his 
hat; “ if I had known, you should not havo had such a 
rough reception. However, as thero is no harm done, 
perhaps it does not matter ?’’ 

“Not p tho least,” said Jonathan, in an offhand man¬ 
ner—“ not in the least.” 

“Very well, then, from this moment you may count mo 
and all my followers as your humble servants to com¬ 
mand. Whatever you set us to do wo will do faithfully 
and well.” 

“I will take you at your word,” said Jonathan. “I 
want you to do no more at present than to show us to tho 
placo where you generally take up your quarters. You 
must have soino lurking-place, 1 am convinced!” 

“Wo havo,” was tho reply, given with somo slight 
degree of hesitation. “But if wo show it to you, what 
guarantee havo we that you will not betray us ?” 

“The best possible guarantee,” replied Wild. “Wo 
shall pay you so well for what you do that you will havo 
no occasion to make uso of hiding-places in future.” 

“ You promise well,” said the captain, as he styled 
himself. 

“ And,” said George, joining in tho conversation, “you 
will find our performance of them as satisfactory as you 
cau wish.” 

“ Such being the case, then, follow me.” 

Tho captain—for so wo may as well continue to call 
him, as wo know no other name—turned round and 
beckoned to Junatkan and his son to follow in his foot¬ 
steps. 

They obeyed without tho slightest hesitation. 

They did not fear to go. 

Near the edgo of tho enclosure, just whero the ground 
began to rise abrnptly, ono of the men, at a sign from tho 
captain, stooped down and seized hold of what appeared 
to bo a long tuft of reeds and grass. 

This ho pulled energetically, and, to the astonishment 
of Jonathan Wild and George, a small opening in tho 
earth, about large enough to admit a man’s body, was 
disclosed. 

“ This is tho way to our cave,” said tho captain. “ I 
will go first, and you will follow noxt.” 

“ And our horses,” said Jonathan—“ what will you do 
with them ?” 

“ Leave them with one of tho men. They will bo per¬ 
fectly safe, and well taken care of.” 

“ llnough!” was the reply. 

The captain lowered himself through tho hole, and 
then disappeared. 

Jonathan followed, and George after him. 

Then came the other men, with tho exception of two, 
who remained to take charge of the horses. 

Jonathan found himself in a rudely-arched passage 
burrowed, to all appearance, out of tho solid earth. 

It wound about in a very tortuous fashion. 

The darkness was profound, but tho captain told them 
to walk on witiiout fear, assuring them that there wero 
no obstacles in their path. 

Suddenly tho whole party emerged into a cavern so 
vast and spacious that it was impossiblo to take in tho 
whole dimensions of it at once. 

It was lighted and warmed at tho same time by a very 
largo wood fire that was burning in tho centre of 
it. 

The blaze leaped up many feet into tho air, and shed a 
ruddy and picturesque light upon all around. 

In this cavern were several other men, who started 
upon seeing a couple of strangers. 

But they were reassured immediately by their cap¬ 
tain. 

Soon afterwards the two men also came in who had had 
charge of tho horses. 

But they entered from the opposite end. 

“ There aro more ways than one either in or cut of 
this cavern,” said the captain, in explanation. “ It's a 
rather odd place, is it not?” 

“It is indeed!” returned Wild. “I should never havo 
thought of finding anything like it.” 

“ I daresay not. But you see, the hill upon which the 
forest grows is almost hollow—it is literally filled with 
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caverns, but this is the largest and the best of them 
all.” , . . , 

Wild and his son found much to admire in this singular 
place, and stood for a length of time gazing about them in 
astonishment. 

At last, turning to tho captain, they said : 

“ We arc hungry, and require first a good meal. Don’t 
spare your trouble or anything you have, for rejt assured 
that wo will pay well for all.” 

“Wo will not,” said the captain. “You may depend 
upon our fidelity and willingness to serve you.” 

With these words he moved away, and George soon 
after touched Jonathan on the sleeve. 

“Hush !” ho said. “Don’t speak cm any account above 
a whisper, or seem surprised at what I am going to 
say!” - *■ 

Jonathan only replied by a glance. 

“ Do you see how the captain is whispering and making 
signs to his men ?” continued George, under his 
breath. 

“I do!” 

“ Well, then just beware! They may mean to act 
fairly by us, and it may be that my suspicions are unjust. 
However, no harm can result from keepiug a close watch 
upon them.” 

That’s true enough,” said Jonathan. “But what do 
you fear ?” 

“No more than I leave said. 1 think, liy all this hospi¬ 
tality, they are only acting a part—I don’t believe they 
are sincere. It may be that they have trapped us into 
this place in order to obtain from us what money we 
have—that would be the easiest way of settling our 
business.” 

Jonathan was obliged to confess that this was correct, 
and the more he watched tho captain and his men the 
more suspicious he grove. 

They kept at some distance, and at one end of the 
cavern, whispering to each other, and apparently some 
most important subject was uuder discussion. 


CHAPTER DCCX. 

IN WHICH JONATHAN AND WILD JUNIOR HAVE A VERY 
NARROW ICSCAl'E OF THEIR LIVES. 

This continued until the meal they wore preparing was 
ready. 

It'was altogether a very rude repast, but yet to hungry 
meu it- was tempting enough. 

A table was formed by placing three planks upon some 
blocks of wood that had been sawn from the trunks of 
some of the trees in tho wood above. 

Such blocks as these were used for seats. 

“Eat,” said the captain—“you are welcomo to all we 
have. And what would you like to drink ?” 

“ Brandy,” said Jonathan—“ have you brandy ?” 

The captain smiled significantly. 

“Tho best there is in all England,” he said. “I’ll 
warrant there’s none to equal it! I will go and fetch 
some. In the meantime, begin.” 

The captain moved off, and was absent for a consider¬ 
able time. 

But at last he returned, bringing with him several 
bottles that might be supposed to contain brandy. 

“ There,” he said—“ there they are. You can have one 
apiece, and I will havo one, and here’s ono that can be 
shared among the rest.” 

The Lotties were placed upon the table, and some 
drinking-cups beside them. 

“Never mind drawing the corks,” cried the captain. 
“Follow my example—it will save both time and trouble.” 

He took hold of one of the bottles as he spoke, and 
knocked the neck sharply against tho edge of the table. 

Tho glass broke at oucu, aud a small portion of tho 
spirit was spilt. 

Jonathan and George both did tho same, and so did tho 
man who sat next to them. 

“Fill up,” said the captain—“fill up, and-” 

Ho stopped, and, in a different tone of voice, ejacu¬ 
lated : 

“What’s that?” 

The others turned round immediately. 

This was an opportunity that George Wild had been 
hoping for, and yet fearing he should not gain. 


He saw instantly that the attention of everyone was 
directed to another part of the cavern, and he took 
advantage of the fact to change his bottle for the one 
that was next to him. 

Jonathan saw what he did. 

His suspicions had been growing in strength. 

Of course he was at no loss to comprehend his son’s 
meaning, and, with exceeding dexterity, he followed his 
example. 

The object that had so opportunely attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the captain and his band was a man, who walked 
into tho cave with the air of one who was thoroughly 
familiar with the place lie was in. 

He was recognised in a moment, and tho captain sat 
down. 

It was a critical moment,, for Jonathan and George could 
not tell whether what they had done would be noticed. 

Luckily, the alteration was passed over. 

“|I have returned sooner than you expected,” exclaimed 
the new-comer; “ but I can give you my reasons-” 

“ Hold!” said the captain, interrupting him, “we will 
talk about that another time. You see we have two 
visitors in the old cave.” 

Tho one who had just arrived looked with tho greatest 
astonishment at the persons indicated. 

“ It’s all right,” said the captain. “ They want us to 
do a little job for them, and are going to pay us for it iike 
princes.” 

The other said nothing, but sat down close to the 
captain. 

“ Now,” said that individual, rising to his feet, “ fill up 
a bumper all of you, and I will give you a toast!” 

He was obeyed instantly, and with great alacrity. 

“ Here’s a long life aud success to all of us, and may 
we earn the reward that has been promised us, and may 
it be larger than we expeet!” 

The glasses were drained. 

But George tookcaro to keep an eye upon all that was 
going on while ho was drinking. 

He observed that the man and the captain exchanged 
significant glances with each other. 

He felt then that his surmise was correct—that tho 
brandy had been drugged. 

Tho whole motive of the men’s conduct was now plainly 
enough displayed to him. 

They had seen his money, and had resolved to adopt 
the easiest means of obtaining it. 

This was to lure them into the cavern, aud then render 
them insensible with brandy. 

After that, it would be the easiest thing in the world to 
put them to death, to rifle their bodies of all the valuables 
they possessed, and dig a hole for them in ono corner of 
the cave. 

They would reckon that by adopting this course they 
would be sure to gain more than if they trusted to tho fair 
promises that had been made to them. 

Moreover, they would fuel quite sure that tho secret of 
the cave could not possibly bo divulged. 

The brandy must have been skilfully drugged, for 
neither the captain nor his meu noticed any peculiarity in 
it, as George fully expected them to do. 

Having obtained the bottle the captain intended for his 
own use, Jonathan drank deeply of its contents. 

He was not alarmed for the results. 

George watched the brandy disappear; but ho knew 
well enough that Jonathan could take an immenso 
quantity of the fiery beverage without the least appear¬ 
ance of intoxication. 

But he noticed that the captain, and his men as well, 
seemed exceedingly pleased at every glass that was 
swallowed. 

For his own part, he fought shy of the brandy alto¬ 
gether. 

He was not aeeustomed to drink it in such huge 
draughts as his father. 

Moreover, he felt that, let the stuff be what it might, he 
was better without it. 

This was noticed, and the captain said, witli some 
anxiety: 

“ You shirk your glass. Why do you do that ? Is not 
the brandy good ?” 

“ First rate,” said George; “but I am not much of a 
tippler. However, it is really so good that I shall have one 
glass more! Here’s to the health of you all!” 
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Ho drainod the glass to the last drop. 

The captain now felt that ho had his prey pretty 
secure. 

“ Well, now,” he cried, “ as we aro all here together 
comfortable, just let us know the nature of the service you 
require us to perform?” 

“ All in good time—all in good time! We will let you 
know that, and the amount of the reward as well.” 

“ Oh yes!” said the captain, with a silly, half-vacant 
laugh—“ the amount of the reward, of course! Aha! now 
X call that a good joke!” ^ 

“ What ?” 

‘Nothing — oh, nothing! But what's this? I- 

Confound it, what’s it mean ?” 

He rubbed his eyes and his head vigorously. 

The fumes of the drugged brandy were mounting to his 
brain. 

He could not make it out at all. 

The effects of the drug, though slow to come, were very 
rapid when they once displayed themselves. 

A kind of mist floated before him, and far away in the 
distanco ho fancied he could see his two strange visitors 
sitting calm and composed. 

“ What’s this ?” ho cried again, making an effort to 
speak in a loud voice, but failing in the attempt—“ what’s 
this?” 

Tko question was little moro than an inarticulate 
murmur. 

But he rose to his feet, and made several frantic 
efforts to stand still. 

It was in vain. 

He sank down again upon his scat. 

The samo effects were visible upon all the rest, though 
some of the men had only drunk sparingly of the 
brandy. 

They had taken tho alarm from their captain’s 
manner. 

George sprang rapidly on to the table, and called out 
to Jonathan to follow him. 

“ Draw your sword!” lie said. “ Tlace yourself back to 
back to me, and cut them down -without mercy if they 
attack us!” 

The men were alarmed at this sudden movement. 

They tried to produce the various weapons they 
carried. 

But their arms had lost all use and power. 

Their limbs seemed suddenly smitten with paralysis. 

“Keep them at bay,” said George, “and we shall be 
saved the trouble of killing them, for beyond a doubt the 
drug was a poisonous one.” 

His words were soon verified. 

Several of the men, tho captain inclnded, after trying 
to steady themselves upon their feet, fell down, and lay as 
helpless as logs round the table. 

Then others pressed forward with tho intention of 
attacking the two strangers. 

But the effects of the drug overpowered them, and they 
sank back. 

Then others endeavoured to inako their escapo from tho 
cavern. 

Eut before they could reach its place of exit they 
dropped down upon tho ground like poisoned rats. 

In less than ten minutes afterwards thcro was not one 
of them that showed even the least symptoms of anima¬ 
tion. • 

“We’vo tumbled in for a good thing, guv’nor,” said 
George, in Lis usual careless tones. 

Jonathan shuddered. 

He could not treat the frightfully narrow escape they 
had had so lightly. 

“We might have been worse off,” continued George, 
as he jumped off tho table. “ Como, guv’nor, don’t bo 
scared—let us make the most of this strange adventure !” 

“ Strange truly!” replied Jonathan. “ I confess that I 
am scarcely able to comprehend it yet.” 

| Oh! the whole thing is simple enough,” said George, 

“ as you will find as soon as ever yon begin to reflect.” 

“But horrible!” said Jonathan. “ But for you 1 should 
have drunk enough of the poison to kill fifty men.” 

“ Very likely you would. But perhaps your suspicions 
would have been aroused as mine wero ; X thought their 
behaviour strange from the very first.” 

“Well, they are justly punished for their treachery.” 

“ Yes, and, what’s better, we’ve got this place all to our* 


selves, guv’nor, and what better place do you think we 
could wish for ?” 

“ What, to take up our quarters in ?” 

“Yes. Didn't the captain tell us that all under this 
hill was burrowed with caverns ? Why, wo might bid 
defiance to detection here for any length of time, and 
keep our prisoner perfectly secure.” 

“ That’s true enough,” said Jonathan, “ though I should 
prefer some other cave to this, if we could find it.” 

“So should I.” 

“And our horses—I wonder what they have done with 
them?” 

“ They are safe enough above, no doubt,” was the reply. 
“ But before we do anything more wo must ascertain 
whether these fellows aro really insensible or dead.” 

“ It will be hard to tell that.” 

“ Perhaps it will; so the safest plan will be to bind them 
all. Then, if they wake up, they will not be able to do 
us any damage.” 

“But the necessary material ?” said Jonathan—“ where 
are we to find that ?” 

“Let us look around,” was the reply. “Depend upon 
it such fellows as these have all things of the kind ready 
to hand. We shall find rope enough, never fear!” 

These words were true enough, for in one comer they 
found several coils of strong rope. 

With these they bound the insensible men in such a 
manner that, if they recovered their consciousness, they 
would be utterly unable to make any aggressive move¬ 
ment. 

This work occupied a considerable time. 

But it was performed with very great cheerfulness. 

“Now, then, guv’nor,” said George, “I think we may 
make so bold as to say that we are perfectly secure. And 
now to carry out our little plan of operations.” 


CHAPTER DCCXI. 

BLUESKIN AND JACK SHEPPARD CONTINUE THEIR SEARCH 
Al'TER JONATHAN WILD WITH UNREMITTING DILIGENCE. 

Once more wo return to Blueskin and Jack Sheppard, 
who wero continuing their pursuit of Jonathan Wild in a 
manner as energetic as it was systematic. 

It will bo remembered that they contrived to pass the 
police officers on tho road, and pushed on as fast as their 
horses would take them. 

They were anxious to get as much in advance of the 
police officers as they could, so that they should bo free to 
act independently of them. 

After what had occurred, they felt very little inclina¬ 
tion to place the least dependence upon their skill in cither 
taking Jonathan prisoner or keeping him secure when they 
had taken him. 

This duty, then, they resolved at all risks to assume. 

Certainly if oneo they were so fortunate as to como up 
with Jonathan Wild, no skill or adroitness on his part 
would ever get him out of their clutches. 

It would be in vain for him to attempt to make any 
escape. 

They would not rest until they had seen him safely 
lodged in Newgate. 

What they had heard filled them with hope. 

Surely the moment was close at hand when they would 
be able to seize him ? 

Still, as wo know, they were very much behind Jona¬ 
than in reality, for the movements of that individual had 
lately been very uncertain. 

But they wero able to trace him with tolerable accuracy 
as far as the farm-house, when, to their surprise, they 
learned by accident that ho had positively returned to 
London. 

This was most unfortunate and vexatious. 

They understood clearly enough how they had missed 
him on the way, yet, far from allowing this failure to 
daunt them, they retraced their steps with a stronger de¬ 
termination in their minds than they had hitherto felt. 

This journey up to London was not marked by any par¬ 
ticular events. 

At various by-places they heard intelligence of tho man 
they sought, and it was perfectly clear that George Wild 
was in his company. 

But at this time, while Jack and Blueskin were journey¬ 
ing back to London, Jonathan was actually on his way to 
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the cavern in which, as we have seen, he had such strange 
adventures. 

Therefore, npon reachiug London, there was only 
another disappointment in store for the two friends. 

With great difficulty, and only l>y the practice of the 
greatest ingenuity, they discovered that Jonathan had 
left, taking, as near as could be learned, the very same 
route as before. 

This mystified them not a little. 

They could not comprehend the meaning of such ex¬ 
traordinary conduct. 

Could they but have known a little about the Jacobito 
conspiracy, everything would have been clear and plain 
enough. 

When they learned that those they sought had missed 
them by little more than a hair’s-breadth, they again pre¬ 
pared to continue their pursuit. 

But this incessant labour told severely upon both of 
them. 

They were so jaded and wearied with travelling so 
many miles without rest that they were scarcely able to 
sit iu their saddles. 

But they knew every moment they lost was of the 
greatest value. 

Boon after they set out again they were overtaken by 
a violent and tremendous storm, that made it a matter of 
imperative necessity that they should seek shelter in some 
place or other. 

Jack was unwilling at first, great as his fatigue was. 

But the tempest increased to such a terrific pitch that it 
was no longer possible to remain uudor the open sky. 

They wero scarcely clear of London, and just at this 
time they entered one of its straggling suburbs. 

Not a soul was to he seen in any of the streets. 

But from the windows of one house there came blight 
ami ruddy beams of light. 

“ There’s an inn,” said Blueskin. “ Come, Jack, wo 
must shelter there until this storm is past. To continue 
our journey would be impossible.” 

Blueskin turned down the entrance to the stables as he 
spoke, and Jack followed him. 

The ostler protected himself by throwing a sack over 
his shoulders, and came out to take charge of the horses. 

“ See to them well,” said Blueskin, as he dismounted. 

“All right, gentlemen—you leave them to me.” 

“ Como on,” said Blueskin; “the sooner we get under 
cover the better.” 

They ran across to the inn as he spoke, and, pushing 
open the door, entered. 

They found themselves at once in a kind of tap-room 
or kitchen, in which a great number of persons wero 
seated. 

They were people of almost all grades and of all kinds 
of appearances, and had been driven to take shelter by 
the storm. 

Never before, probably, had the inn contained so many 
visitors at one time. 

The kitchen in which they sat was cheerful enough, 
and formed a very delightful contrast to the storm that 
was raging so violently without, and threatening every 
moment to shako the inn to its foundations. 

Among so many, two more wero scarcely likely to be 
noticed, and, instead of pushing forward to the fire as 
most did, our two friends contented themselves with an 
obscure corner, where they would be less likely to he 
noticed. 

Ale was brought to them, and they sat listening to 
whatever was going on, for on more than one occasion 
they had acquired valuable information in this chance and 
unexpected manner. 

But the chief topic was the storm, which was one of so 
violent a character as to have no parallel in tho memory 
of those who were then present. 

Presently, however, the door was opened, and a miser¬ 
able, half-starved-looking object,.drenched to the skin, 
made his appearance. 

His clothes were rusty-black, and worn quite thread¬ 
bare, though, as they had been well wetted by the rain, 
they presented a glossier appearance than they did 
usually. 

The same might be said of his hat. 

So thin was this man—so wretched and so poverty- 
stricken in his whole appearance—that he immediately 
attracted the attention of all the persons in the room. 


“ I humbly beg your pardons, all of you,” he said, in a S 
shrill, piping vuice, “but this storm was so dreadful that 
I was obliged to come in. Don’t turn uio out, Mr. Land¬ 
lord—pray don't!” 

“ I am not likely to do that,” was the bluff reply. 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” continued the oldman—“ I am often ; 
turned out becauso I have no money. Now to-night I \ 
have not a halfpenny, so that if you allow me to remain 
here out of reach of the storm, and where I can see tho 
fire, it will he from charity only.” 

“ Well, I am not a man to refuse such charity as that,” 
said the landlord, “ and, what’s more, you can have a cup 
of ale to warm yourself with—you look as if you were 
frozen to the bone.” 

“I am—I am,” was tho shivering reply. “I was 
caught some distance off, and even when I reached this 
house I hesitated a long while before I ventured to come 
iu, for fear that 1 should be driven out again.” 

“ But what are you ?” said the landlord, giving him tho 
cup of ale he had promised. “You say you are very 
poor, yet you don’t look like a beggar.” 

A faint flush of colour rose up into the countenance 
of the old man as he replied : 

“No, I am no beggar—I have never begged anything 
but such a favour as I have asked you in all my life.” 

“And yet so poor?” 

“ Yes, very poor; I have beeu unfortunate.” 

By common consent, all the people iu the room ceased 
talking, in order to listen to this little dialogue between 
tho landlord and the old man. 

(Simple as it seemed, yet, from the appearance of the 
parties, they were strangely and powerfully interested in 
it. 

“But, come,” said the landlord, “you havo not told us 1 
what you are—surely you must have some profession or 
avocation ?” 

Tho flush of colour upon tho old man’s couutcnaneo 
deepened as ho replied: 

“ Yes, yes—it is true enough, I havo a profession, hut 
it is a poor one—a miserable one. I wish I had chosen 
some other.” 

“ But what are you ?” cried the landlord, growing im¬ 
patient that his question should not be replied to. 

“An author,” said the old man, timidly. 

“An author?” repeated the landlord. 

“ Yes; do you not understand what I mean by that ?” 

“ Yes, yuu mean you write things.” 

“ You are perfectly correct.” 

“ I know you are always poor,” said the landlord. “ I 
havo mot with folks like you before to-night. Now what 
do you write ?” 

“ Anything,” was tho reply—“ anything that j'ou like 
to mention. I can sing a song too, though my voice is 
not so good as it used to be, still I can sing, and I will 
make one up as I go along if you like, and bring in all 
that is taking place around us.” 

“ Can you do that ?” said tho landlord. 

“Yes, I can.” 

“ Well then, let’s hear you.” 

A loud knocking upon tho tables by way of applause 
followed this proposition. 

The old man’s eyes brightened a little. 

“Perhaps,” ho said, hesitatingly—“perhaps, good 
people all, if I amuse you by what i do you won’t mind 
giving me a trifle for what I do ?” 

“No—no, certainly not,” said the landlord. “I will 
go round to all, and wo will raise a subscription for you.” 

This was a tempting offer to the old man, and for a 
moment or two he was quite overcome by it. 

Then, in his peculiar, thin, shrill voice, he commenced a ! 
kind of doggerel song, bringing in with considerable ad- 
dress his own poverty and wretchedness, tho storm, ? 
the generosity of tho landlord, and the kindness of his , 
auditors. j 

Of the poem or song in a literary point of view but { 
little in the way of admiration can be said, but yet, as he I 
praised everybody from landlord downwards, it was. | 

universally appreciated and applauded. I 

“Capital,” said the landlord, when he had finished. ( 
“Now then, I will go round and see what I can get.” | 

All gave something—some little, some much, but in tho • 
aggregato there was a goodly sunt. | 

The poor author was profuse in his acknowledgments. } 

“Let us havo another song,” said some one, “and we j 
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will pass the hat round again—this will be a good night’s 
work for yon, old fellow.” 

“I can’t sing you another song, I am afraid,” returned 
the old man—“ 1 am getting too old and too weak to sing; 
it tries my voice too much; but I have something here 
which perhaps will amuse you quite as well—perhaps 
better.” 

Great curiosity was immediately manifest to know what 
this something was. 

Slowly and carefully the old man unbuttoned his coat, 
and from one of his pockets produced a small i-ull of 
paper. 

This he opened carefully and gently, and smoothed out 
with bis hands. 

It could then bo seen that the roll was composed of 
several sheets of paper covered all over with very close 
writing. 

“Now then, old boy,” said the laudlord, slapping him 
playfully on the back, “what have you got there ?'lct us 
know what it is ?’’ 


CHAPTER DCCXII. 

IN WHICH TIIE roor. AUTHOR READS IIIS TALE. 

“ It is a little tale,” was tho reply, “founded on some¬ 
thing that actually occurred. It’s the last thing I have 
written, and I am in hopes that before long I shall be 
able to find a purchaser for it. I was on my way to Lon¬ 
don when the storm broke out.” 

“And you thought about reading it to us?” said the 
landlord.* 

“ Yes,” was the reply, “ I think it will interest you, 
and serve to pass a few minutes away. It will not take 
me long to read it—not long enough to tire you by listen¬ 
ing, I feel assured.” 

“Well,” said the landlord, glancing around him, “what 
says the company—are you willing to hear this talo read 
instead of having another song?” 

A unanimous “ Yes, yes” came from all sides, followed 
by some applause that so excited tho old man and made 
his hand tremble to such a degreo that he could not hold 
his papers still enough to read them. 

At last, amid a profound silence, ho began, in a low, 
wavering tone at first, but as he warmed with his subject 
ind grew more interested in it, his tones grew louder and 
louder. 

“ Toby Simptom,” he began, “a pattern to Quakers, in¬ 
habited a neat little house in London, beautified by the 
presence of his daughter Mary. 

“ She—scarcely seventeen, a beautiful blonde, with blue 
eye3, and possessing as much wisdom as beauty—was 
sought by all tho young men among her father’s ac¬ 
quaintance. 

“ Those of the neighbourhood tried in vain to win a 
smile. Mary was not a coquet, and so far from turning 
to account the effect produced by her charms, she felt so 
much annoyed by it that she could hardly treat with 
civility her many admirers, one only excepted—William 
Beresford, a young artist who was intimate with the 
family. 

“ A simple occurrence was the cause of this intimacy. 

“Premature death had taken away tho wife of tho 
Quaker, still in her youth and beauty, and he, wishing to 
perpetuato the memory of one so near to him, had called a 
painter to her death-bed. 

“It was there that William first met the afllicted 
daughter. 

“There, between tho tears of one and the sacred employ¬ 
ment of the other, grew up a serious attachment. 

“ A year passed over, that only served to strengthen the 
bond formed under such circumstances, and the young 
man had already ventured to declare his hopes und de¬ 
sires. 

“ Toby had no reasons for opposing the inclinations of 
the young couple. 

“ Without being rich, William earned, by means of his 
brush and palet, enough honourably to maintain a 
family. 

“ His father, Mr. Beresford, an old city merchant, had 
retired with an immense fortune, a raro example of rapid 
success in speculations so rapid that very few persons had 
been able to follow their progress. 

“ Mr. Beresford, being of a quick, stern disposition, 
lived alone in the West End of London, without troubling 


himself about his son, and leaving his son to shiit for 
himself. 

“ He was one of those obliging egotists who trouble 
no one in order not to bo troubled themsolves—one of the 
most perfectly complaisant, providing nothing is asked of 
them. 

“ William, then, had nothing to hinder his courtship of 
the fair Quakeress. 

“Knowing well that her father would not oppose her 
marriage, the situation of the lovers was most prosperous ; 
and honest Toby waited for nothing to fix the wedding- 
day, saving the back rents due from his farms, intending 
to set apart that income to defray tho expenses of tho oc¬ 
casion. 

“ With this view, ho left for tho country, a few miles 
from London, in order to arrange his affairs. 

“He was absent from homo but a single day, and re¬ 
turning at night on horseback, lie perceived, a little in 
advance, a horseman who blocked up the road. 

“ He stopped for a moment, uncertain whether to pro¬ 
ceed or to turn back. 

“While in this predicament, tho stranger advanced 
towards him. 

“ It was too late to think of escaping, and, putting tho 
best possible faco on tho affair, lie" started his horso 
again. 

“ As he approached the troublesome stranger, ho per¬ 
ceived that he was masked—au unpleasant augury of 
what was soon confirmed. 

“ The unknown drew a pistol, and pointing it to tho 
traveller, demanded liis purse. 

“ The Quaker was not a coward, but, calm in character, 
inoffensive in religion, and unable to resist an armed man, 
he drew from his pocket, with tho greatest coolness, his 
purse, containing twelve guineas. 

“ The highwayman took it and couuted out the money, 
and let tho Quaker pass, who, believing himself cleared, 
quickened his pace to a trot. 

“ But the highwaymau, seeing how little resistance had 
been offered, and hoping for more booty, soon rojoined 
honest Toby, anil again blocked up tho way, and, point¬ 
ing his pistol, cried out: 

“‘Your watch!’ 

“ The Quaker, although surprised, did not show it in 
the least, and coolly took out his watch, and, noticing tho 
time, placed tho jewel in tho hand of the thief, saying: •' 

“ ‘Now, I pray you, let me go home, for my daughter | 
will feel uneasy at my absence.’ j 

“ ‘ One moment,’ replied the masked cavalier, growing 
more urgent by his continued docility. ‘ Swear that you ! 
havo no other sum!’ 

“ ‘ I never swear,’ replied the Quaker. 

“ ‘ Well, then, affirm that you have about you no more 
money, and, upon tho word of a highwayman, I will not 
resort to violence towards a man who yields with so 
much grace. I will no further molest you.’ 

“ Toby reflected a moment, and shook his head. 

“ ‘ Whoever thou art,’ ho said, gravely, * you have 
noticed that I am a Quaker, who would not conceal the 
truth, although at the risk of my life. In my saddle-bags 
1 havo the sum of two hundred pounds sterling.’ 

“ ‘ Two hundred pounds starling?’ cried the highway¬ 
man, whose eyes glistened through his mask. 

“ ‘If you are good—if you are humane,’ replied tho 
Quaker—‘you will not take away this money. My 
daughter is about being married, and this sum is neces¬ 
sary for tho occasion. It would be a long time before I 
could get together a similar one. The dear child loves 
her intended, and it would bo exceedingly cruel to deny 
their union. You have a heart—perhaps yon havo loved. 
You would not—cannot do so wicked an action!’ 

“ ‘ What’s your daughter, her lover, or their marriage 
to do with me? Fewer words and more promptness! 
Give me the money!’ 

“Toby, sighing, raised tho saddle-bags, took out a 
heavy sack, and handed it slowly to the masked man, and 
then attempted to gallop (iff. ■ 

“ ‘ Hold on, my Quaker friend !’ said the other, seizing 
the bridle. ‘ Tho moment of your arrival, you will de¬ 
nounce mo to tho magistrates—that is usual, and I have 
nothing to say; but I must at least be beyond a pursuit 
to-night. My maro is feeble enough, and, what's more, 
she is fatigued. Your horse, on the contrary, appears 
vigorous, for tho weight of the sack did not encumber 
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him. Dismount. Give mo your horse. You may take 
mine if yon wish.’ 

“ It was too lato to think of resisting, and, although 
the increasing demands were of a nature to heat tho bile 
of the most patient man, Toby dismounted, and with re¬ 
signation accepted the sorry jade that was left in ex¬ 
change. 

“ ‘Had I known this,’ he contented himself with think¬ 
ing, ‘ I should have run away when I first met the rascal, 
and certainly he would never have overtaken me with 
this courser.’ 

“ Meanwhile, tho masked man, thanking him ironically 
for his complaisaneo, burying his rowels in the horse’s 
flanks, disappeared. 

“Before arriving in London, the plundered traveller 
had timo to reflect upon his situation, and upon the dis¬ 
appointment of tho poor young folks -who loved each 
other so much, and whose happiness would be post¬ 
poned. 

“The sum taken from him was irrecoverably lost. 
There was no means to find or recognise the audacious 
thief. 

“Nevertheless, as though struck by a sudden idea, ho 
stopped short. 

“ ‘Yes,’ ho said, ‘I may succeed by this means. If 
this man resides in Loudon, perhaps 1 shall bo able to 
find him, as Heaven has doubtless determined that he 
should be imprudent.’ 

“A little consoled by some hope, Toby went home, with¬ 
out appearing in tho least trouble, aud without speaking 
of his adventure. 

“ He did not go to tho magistrate, but embraced his 
daughter, who, doubting nothing, retired and slept 
soundly. 

“ Next morning, lio bethought himself to aid Provi¬ 
dence to make researches. 

“ Bringing out tho mare from the stable where she had 
passed the night, he placed the bridle upon her neck, 
hoping that the animal, guided by habit, would naturally 
go to her master’s house. 

“He let tho unchecked beast go free in the streets of 
London, and followed her. 

“ But ho overrated her instinct. 

“ For a long time she walked about, making a thousand 
turns and curves, without object, without directions— 
sometimes stopping, then starting in a contrary direction. 

“ Toby despaired. 

“ ‘ The thief,’ ho thought, ‘ never resided in London. 
How silly I was not to notify the magistrate before it was 
too late, instead of depending upon tho animal to find 
the way!’ 

“ He was interrupted in his reflections by the cries of 
children who had been nearly trod upon by the mare. 

“A moment since so quiet, she now started to run. 

“ ‘ Stop her—stop her!’ cried everyone. 

“‘Let her go!’ cried the Quaker. ‘In the name of 
Heaven, don’t stop her!’ 

“Following with anxiety the course of the animal, he 
saw her enter tho half-open gateway of a splendid resi¬ 
dence at tho West End. 

“‘It’s here,’thought the Quaker, raising his eyes to 
heaven in thanks to Providence. 

“Then, in passing before tho house, he saw a servant 
in the yard patting the beast aud conducting her to the 
stables. 

“Ho then asked the first person he met the name of 
the occupier of the house. 

“ ‘ What! are you such a stranger in this part of tho 
town that you don’t know the residence of the rich mer¬ 
chant, Beresford ?’ 

“ Toby’s astonishment prevented him from replying. 

“ ‘ Beresford!’ repeated the man, believing that he 
had not been understood— 1 you kuow well—the man who 
has made so great a fortune.’ 

“ ‘ Thanks, my friend—thanks!’ replied Toby. 

“ He was unable to recover himself. 

“ ‘ Beresford—William’s father—a respected man—he 
my thief!’ 

“ He believed himself tho butt of a dream, and wished to 
return home. Nevertheless, he called to mind several 
instances of respectable men who had been connected 
with bands of malefactors. Then this immense fortune, 
the source of which was so uncertain—then this mare, 
who seemed to bo going to her master. 


“ Toby resolved to solve the mystery. 

“ Ho went boldlv into the yard, and demanded speech 
with the master, who, although it was nearly noon, was 
still in bed—another indication of a night of fatigue. 

“ Tho Quaker insisted upon being introduced imme¬ 
diately, and soon found himself in Bercsford’s bed¬ 
chamber. 

“ lie had just awoke, and rubbing his eyes, asked, a 
little out of humour: 

“ ‘ Who are you, sir, and what do you want ?’ 

“ The sound of the voice awakened Tobv’s recollection 
and completed his conviction. 

“ Quietly taking a chair, he posted himself near the Led, 
without removing his hat. 

“ ‘You remain covered !’ said tho surprised merchant. 

“ ‘lama Quaker,’ replied tho other, witli much calm¬ 
ness, ‘ and, you know, such is our usage.’ 

“ At the first words, Beresford sprang up, and closely 
examined his visitor. 

“ He recognised him, and turned pale. 

“ ‘ Well,’ he asked, stammeringly, ‘what is the busi¬ 
ness that has brought you hither ?’ 

“ ‘ 1 ask pardon for having shown so much haste,’ re¬ 
plied Toby, ‘but among friends it is not usual to stand 
upon much ceremony, and I have come, without form, to 
ask yon for my watch, which you borrowed yesterday.’ 

“ ‘The watch ?’ 

“ ‘ I value it much. It was my poor wife’s, and I cannot 
do without it! My brother-in-law — the alderman — 
would never forgive me for letting a jewel which recalls 
to mind his sister pass from my hand a day!’ 

“The name of the alderman seemed to make some im¬ 
pression upon Beresford. 

“ Without waiting for a reply, Toby continued : 

“‘You will much oblige me byreturning those ten 
guineas which I lent you at the same time. Neverthe¬ 
less, if you are in want of them, I consent to lending them 
to you, upon the condition that you give me a proper 
receipt.’ 

“ The coolness of the Quaker so much disconcerted the 
merchant that ho did not deny tho possession of the 
stolen articles; but, not wishing to acknowledge it, he 
hesitated to reply, and Toby added: 

“ ‘ I have told you of the projected marriage of my 
daughter Mary. I hadreservedasum of two hundred pouuds 
sterling for the bride’s portion; but I have met with an 
accident. Last evening, on the London Hoad, I was com¬ 
pletely robbed—so completely that I have come to pray 
you to give your son a marriage portion, which had it not 
been for that I should never have asked of you.’ 

“ ‘ My son ?’ 

“ ‘ Eh ?—yes. Don’t you know that it is ho who is in 
love with Mary, and is to marry her?’ 

“ ‘ William ?’ cried tho merchant, throwing himself at 
the foot of the bed. 

“ ‘ William Beresford,” calmly repled tho Quaker, 
taking a pinch of snuff. ‘ Let us see yon do something 
for him ; I should not like him to know what passed last 
night, but if you do not furnish the sum I have pro¬ 
mised, it will be necessary for me to tell him how 1 lost 
it.’ 

“ Beresford ran to a desk, opened it, aud placed in 
Toby’s hand his watch, his purse, and his sack of 
money. 

“ ‘ Good!’ said the Quaker, on receiving them. ‘ I see 
that I was l ight in depending upon you.’ 

“ ‘ Is that all you wish ?’ asked the merchant, in a brisk 
tone. 

“‘No—I require something further of your friend¬ 
ship.’ 

“ ‘ Speak!’ 

“ ‘You must disinherit your son.’ 

“‘How ?’ 

“ ‘ You must disinherit him. I don’t wish it to be said 
that I have speculated upon your fortune.’ 

“Aud speaking these words, the Quaker left the 
chamber. 

“‘No,’ he murmured, when alone, ‘children are not 
bound by the faults of their parents. Mary shall marry 
the son of this man, but touch his stolen mouey— 
never!’ 

“ ‘ Ho, my friend!’ he cried to Beresford as soon as he 
was in the yard, for he perceived the merchant looking 
out of window—‘ order my horse to ho brought out.’ 
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“ A few minutes after, Toby, well mounted, carrying 
leliiml him his bag of money, aud provided with his 
watch and purse, at a moderate pace regained his house. 

“ 4 1 have just made my marriage visit to your father,’ 
he said to William, w T hom he found there, 4 1 believe that 
we shall be able to agree.’ 

“ Two hours afterwards, Beresford arrived at Toby’s 
house, and taking him aside, said : 

114 Honest Quaker, your proceedings have touched mo 
to the bottom of my heart. You might have dishonoured 
me, dishonoured my son, ruined mo in his eyes, aud made 
him unhappy in refusing him your daughter. You have 
acted like a wise mau and a man of heart. 1 wish no 
lorger to blush in your presence. Take these papers. 
Good-bye—you will never see me again !’ 

“ He then left. 

4i The Quaker opened the papers. 
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“ First there were cheques for large amounts on the first 
houses in London. 

“Thencamo a list of names, and by the side of each 
name was placed the amount of larger or smaller sums. 
A note was joined to it, upon which the Quaker read as 
follows: 

“ 4 These arc the names of those who have been robbed. 
The figures are the amounts that ought to be returned. 
Draw the money front my bankers, as though for the pur¬ 
pose of foreign exchange, and then make the restitution 
secretly. All which remains will bo my legitimate for¬ 
tune, and your daughter will bo able to accept of my 
inheritance.’ 

44 The next morning Beresford had left London, and all 
believed that he was gone to live on his income fn 
France. 

44 Un the marriage day of William and Mary, the Quaker 
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! assembl'd a large number of joyous friends, among whom 
j might be noticed a number of persons rejoicing themselves 
with the proceeds of the London thieves, who, by. the 
interference of Toby, had been induced to return to them 
j their stolen property with interest. 


CHAPTER DCCXIII. 

A SINGULAR AND UNEXPECTED ARRIVAL TAKES PLACE AT 
TIIE ROADSIDE INN. 

The old man’s tale was listened to with the utmost atten¬ 
tion, aud when ho concluded it ho was saluted with a 
universal burst of applause. 

“ Good—very good, sir!” said the landlord. “ I like that 
better than your song. If thero’s one thing more than 
another that tickles my fancy, it is a good tale well told. 
I will go round with the hat; and we ought to collect 
eoinethiug good this time, for it has been a regular treat." 

The old man blushed, aud appeared greatly confused 
at hearing the rough praises. 

But he was needy and in want, and therefore he 
watched the circulation of the hat with very great in¬ 
terest. 

All contributed as largely as they could afford, and the 
poor author could scarcely believe that ho had suddenly 
grown so rich. 

“ I wish I could thank you, gentlemen all,” he said, as 
he pocketed the coin—“ that is, I can thank you, but not in 
the manner that you deserve. However, you must take 
tho will for the deed.” 

This they were by no means disinclined to do. 

Jack and Blueskin had been interested with wbat was 
going on, but now tho former, leaning towards his com¬ 
panion, whispered: 

“ Don’t you think it is time we were starting ?” 

“ I do ; the storm appears to have given over.” 

“ It docs; wo will pay our reckoning and be off. J am 
glad we took shelter here, for wo have rested ourselves 
and not attracted any suspicion.” 

“You are right.” 

Just as Blueskin was in the act of summoning tho 
landlord, a sudden commotion arose outside, and by a 
natural kind of instinct he paused in order to ascertain if 
possible the cause of it. 

The hoarse murmur of many voices, tho trampling of 
feet, and a babel of other sounds could now be heard, 
each moment increasing in plainness as they drew nearer 
to the inn. 

“Bless my heart!” ejaculated the landlord—“what’s 
that ?” 

Ho suddenly had the noise come upon them, that all sat 
perfectly still in their seats incapable of doing anything 
further than staring into oaeli other’s countenances. 

Before tho landlord could go to tho front door it was 
suddenly dashed open, and a throng of persons poured 
iu. 

At first, nothiug could be distinguished but a turbulent 
mass of people; but when they all entered tho kitchen 
and drew aside somewhat, it was pereeived that they 
carried some dark, heavy object. 

As soon as it was caught sight of an immediate and in¬ 
tense interest was felt in it. 

The men were carrying a wooden hurdle that had been 
hastily torn up from some field, and on it lay at full 
length a human form that was covered up, however, by a 
large, black riding cloak. 

“ Au accident?” said the landlord. 

“ Yes,” was the reply, as they set their burden down in 
front of tho lire—“ a sad accident too, I’m afraid. Is there 
a surgeon anywhere about ?” 

“ If it is no more than a simple hurt,” said a voice, “ I 
can attend to it.” 

“ Come forward, then.” 

An elderly man rose up from where ho had been sitting 
and eame towards tho lire. 

He stooped down and drew aside the cloak, asking as 
he did so : 

“How did tho accident happen ?” 

“He was thrown from his horse,” was the answer; 
“ the animal suddenly grew restive about something—tho 
storm, we suppose—and throw him off with great violence ; 
he lias laid perfectly still ever since, showing no signs 
of life.” 

“ I don’t think he is dead either,” said the one who had 


volunteered to come forward ; “ if we are careful we may 
restore him.”, | 

“ Lot him bo carried upstairs at once,” said the land- : 
lord; “ in a case like this, who could help being chari- ' 
table?” 

Perhaps the landlord was induced to make this speech • 
by the appearance of the stranger. 

Ho was dressed plainly, but yet in rich attire, and no 
doubt if he recovered he would pay handsomely for the 
attention that had been paid; or, on the other baud, if he 
died, he would have relatives who would defray all ex¬ 
penses with the same amount of liberality. 

Surely this stranger could bo nothing either to Jack or 
Blueskin, and yet they felt a strange inclination to 
linger. 

To be sure, although tho thunder and lightning had 
ceased, the rain continued to fall, and this might have 
been one reason for their remaining. 

At any rate, they stopped, though they did not crowd 
round tho body like some of tho others did. 

“ Yes,” said tho one who had taken upon himself tho 
duties of a surgeon, “ho would bo much better carried 
upstairs aud placed in a bed—let it be done forthwith.” 

“Very good,” said the landlord, with a flourish. 
“Mary Jane, light a large lire in tho best front bed¬ 
room.” 

“ What sort of a staircase is it ?” asked the surgeon. 

“ Why?” 

“If it is a broad one we can carry him up on tho 
hurdle just as he is, and that would bo bettor than dis¬ 
turbing him.” 

“Oh yes, you can manage that,” was tho answer. 

“ Como along then, three or four of you,” said tho 
surgeon; “lift him up carefully—mind how you do it. 
There, that will do.” 

When the hurdle was raised, Blueskin aud Jack Shep¬ 
pard could not forbear from standing up in tho hope of 
obtaiuiug a glimpse of the person that lay extended upon 
it. 

Tho cloak still remained covering over a portion of his 
body, but tho face remained fully revealod. 

No sooner did they catch sight of it than both started 
violently, and it was only by a powerful exercise of self- 
control that they prevented the escape of an ejaculation 
from their lips. 

But for tho fact that the attention of all present was 
concentrated upon one object, the change in their manner 
must have been noticed. 

As it wa3, it escaped observation altogether. 

The next moment tho strange-looking procession passed 
out of tho kitchen and made its way upstairs. 

Jack aud Blueskin did not follow—they were glad of 
tho opportunity of saying a few words to each other as 
soon as they wore loft alono. 

“Good heavens!” ejaculated Jack—“can it ho pos¬ 
sible ?” 

“ I caii scarcely believo my own eyes,” auswered Blue- 
skin. “ I was regularly staggered.” 

“ So was I; but yet there ean surely be no doubt. Are 
you quite sure of his identity ?” 

“ Quito certain ; I could point him out from a thousand. 

I am as sure that he is Stoggs as lam that you are Jack 
Sheppard.” 

“ Hush—hush! pray don’t mention that name under 
any roof, even in a whisper—you know not what ears may 
catch it.” 

“ True; the caution is a good one, and you will find 
that 1 shall not offend agaiu. However, as wo are alone, 
let us have a few words on this point.” 

“Well, the question is for us to consider whether, his 
accidental presence here has anything to do with us?” 

“I should think not.” 

“ So should I; but yot you must remember how closely 
and intimately connected he is with what we have sworn 
to accomplish, and also that he is now, or was when wo 
last heard of him, in close attendance upon Edgworth 
Bess.” 

Jack started agaiu. 

“ Surely-” he said. 

“ 1 say nothing,” interrupted Blueskin; “ the question 
to mo is whether we should leave hero without endea¬ 
vouring first of all to have a few moments’ conversation 
with him ?” 

“ But his state is so dangerous.” J 
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“So it appears to bo just at present; yet if he has been 
thrown from his horse he may soon recover from the 
effects of that accident.” 

“And,” said Jack, anxiously, “we have yet to know 
where ho was ridiug to in such speed. Surely tho circum¬ 
stances were of no ordinary importance that would 
make him willing to face such a storm as this has 
been.” 

“ Tha t's what I could not help thinking myself ; and 
that he rode through it is pretty evident by tho account 
given by the men who brought him in.” 

“1 am perplexed, Blueskin — quite perplexed. My 
mind begins to be filled with all manner of forebodings. 
Some evil, I am sure, has happened." 

Ho clasped his hands over his head as he spoke, and 
bent down over the table. 

“ Don’t give up liko that, Jack—that is never worth 
while, I am sure; let us ascertain the amount of the mis¬ 
fortune before we begin to grieve over it.” 

“But I fear a thousand things,” was the reply. 

“ But it is foolish to torment yourself with fears alone— 
I would never do that; wait in patience for a while, and 
then we shall, doubtless, bo able to ascertain.” 

“ I have a thought,” he cried, suddenly, “ it is certain 
there is no suspicion against us here.” 

“Quite certain.” 

“ Well, then, no doubt, if we ask for it, we can bo 
accommodated with a sleeping chamber; then we could 
stay, and take the very first opportunity we could of 
joining Steggs, and having a few minutes’ conversation 
with him.” 

“ A good plan—tho best under the circumstances that 
we could adopt. When tho landlord returns I will speak 
to him about it.” 

“I shall be glad if you will; I feel almost incapable of 
calm speech myself.” 

“ But you must not allow your agitation to bo visible, 
or all manner of suspicions will be aroused. Be calm for 
your own sake and for mine.” 

“I will—I will. But rely upon it, some evil has be¬ 
fallen Edgworth Bess, and when he met with this accident 
Steggs must have been riding off somewhere for assist¬ 
ance. ’ 


CHAPTER DCCXIY. 

REVERTS ONCE MORE TO THE PROCEEDINGS OF EDGWORTH 
BESS. 

Before tho cause of Steggs’s unexpected appearance at 
the roadside inn can be explained it will be necessary to 
go hack for some time, to revert, indeed, to tho doings 
of Edgworth Bess, of whom wo have for a long time lost 
sight. 

It will be remembered that her claims had been ad¬ 
mitted, and that, by the powerful influence of tho Lord 
Chancellor, she was placed in that position which was 
justly her own, aud from which she had been so long 
kept out by the villany of her unde. 

It was, however, with a heavy and saddened heart that 
she left the Lord Chancellor’s abode, for what must ho 
her future residence. 

This was a fine old mansion, in Oxfordshire, known by 
tho name of the Manor House. 

She was accompanied by Steggs, whose faco was indeed 
the only familiar ono around her. 

All the others wero perfect strangers, though many of 
them could recollect her parents, and wero willing to give 
her a warm welcome on that very account. 

It was some time before she could thoroughly recover 
herself from tho great change which had taken place in 
her position ; she could scarcely realize that it was out of 
the power of Jonathan Wild or anyone else to persecuto 
her further. 

At length, however, when she felt more calm aud com¬ 
posed, she would occupy her thoughts by endeavouring to 
decide what should bo her future plau of action. 

Life in that place by herself, aud separated from ono 
who was so dear to her, was unendurable—she could not 
think of it for a moment. 

“Tell me,’" she said, addressing Steggs ono day on the 
subject—“ tell me whereabouts Jack Sheppard and Blue- 
skin are, or, if you know it go to them, and be the bearer 
of a message from me.” 

J Steggs shook his head. 


“ I have no idea where they are at present,” ho replied, 

“ and nothing that will servo me as a clue to guide mo to 
them.” 

Edgworth Bess clasped her hands. 

“But surely—surely,” she exclaimed, “you could, if 
you felt so inclined, discover them ?” 

“I might; hut yet I think it would bo better not to 
interfere with their movements just at present.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“You knew full well that they have boih set their 
minds upon tho accomplishment of ono object, aud until 
they have attained it they will not rest, or listen to any¬ 
thing else.” 

“ And that object ?” 

“ Is, as you know, to capturo Jonathan Wild, aud place 
him securely in the hands of the officers of justice ; then, 
when that villain has met with tho fate ho so justly 
deserves, they will be free, aud at liberty to adopt any 
plan for their future life.” 

“ If I could see them,” said Edgworth Bess, who could 
not avoid shuddering at the bare mention of Jonathan 
Wild’s name—“if I could see them I believe my influence 
would be strong enough to persuade them to give up this 
intention—to abandon this scheme of revenge.” 

“1 think not,” said Steggs, decisively. “ It is a duty 
they owo themselves, and owo you as well, and I may as 
well tako the opportunity of telling you that I have made 
up my mind to join in this pursuit; nothing could turn 
me from it, nor shall I be able to rest until I feel assured 
Jonathan Wild has met with his just doom.” 

“No, no—not you as well,” said Edgworth Bess; “if 
you go too, I shall be alone.” 

“Don’t ask me to remain,” said Steggs, “and I think 
you will not if you tako the matter fully into considera¬ 
tion.” 

“ IIow so ?” 

“When I am also on the track, can you not see that tho 
chances of capturing Jonathan Wild will be very much 
increased ? Depend upon it, our object will be achieved j 
in much less time if we all unite and act together.” 

“It will—it will; I can see that. But I have such a 
horror of that dreadful man.” 

“ No doubt you have—it is no more than reasonable 
that you should; but I liavo no such terrors—my breast 
only burns for vengeance upon him.” 

“ If I could advise,” she said, with a sigh, “ 1 should 
say leave him to tho officers of justice, who, sooner or 
later, must lay their hands upon him ; this interference 
of yours must be in every way productive of danger.” 

“You must not bo offended if I say that you would 
have much difficulty in making either myself or the 
others think so.” 

“And you really have no idea where they are, 
Steggs ?” 

“ N ono whatever, except that I feel certain they are on 
Jonathan Wild’s track, and, wherever he may lie at this 
present moment, I'll warrant they arc not far off. Con¬ 
trol your anxiety and impatience for a little while, and 
then the result will be all that you eau wish." 

“I am tired of being hero, Steggs,aud alone,” she re¬ 
plied. “ I am longing for somo change to tako place in my 
life—it is growing intolerable.” 

Steggs looked at her in surprise. 

“ Can it be possible ?” he said. “ You have attained the - 
summit of your wishes—you have wealth, position— 
everything!” 

“Not everything,” was the answer, “ for I have neither 
happiness nor content.” 

“But tho reason is because you will not miugle with 
society as you ought; in a littlo while all this feeling of j 
strangeness and desolation would wear off.” j 

“ No, no, Steggs—never. I cannot bear to enter into 
any public assembly—it is most painful to me.” 

“In what way ?” !; 

“No sooner do I appear than there is a general start of 
surprise—all eyes are fixed upon me, and when they arc 
turued away it is in order that whispered remarks re¬ 
specting me may bo circulated.” 

“ But you should take no notice of such trifling things 
as these.” 

“Tome, I can assuro you, they arc no trifles. My 
story is a strango one; but so far from exciting pity, I » 
oritain nothing more than contempt. I have overheard the f 
most galling, insulting remarks, and I am determined to j 
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hear them no more; if they will say such things they 
shall not be said in my presence.” 

Steggs was silent for a moment or two, ami then ho 
asked: 

“ What plan for the future have you sketched out for 
yourself ?” 

“ 1 can scarcely say that I havo sketched out anything ; 
I have only a vague idea before mo.” 

“What is it?” ’* 

“ To draw to iny side those who have been my friends 
for so long under such adverse circumstances, and then to 
quit England fur some foreign land, returning hero no 
more.” 

“And what shall you do thou ?” 

“ That I have not paused to consider yet, but I know 
full well, and 1 rejoice at it, that 1 am now rich, and 
placed far beyond the reach of want. Wc may cither 
remain in some obscure place, or travel from one country 
to another.” 

“It is a good plan,” said Steggs, at length—“I cannot 
say anything against it.” 

“Then yon are in its favour?” she cried, eagerly. 
“ Will you not do something to aid me to carry it out ?” 

“ Everything.” 

“Then go at once to Blueskin and Jack Sheppard, and 
endeavour to persuade them to give up their idea of re¬ 
venge, and so prepare to leave England at once, while 
they are safe, and at liberty to do so.” 

“Everything but that,” said Steggs, “and that I refuse 
only because 1 am fully persuaded that it is quite useless 
to ask anything of the kind. It is the ono settled idea— 
the one fixed purpose of their lives, and they will never 
rest in peace until they have accomplished it.” 

“Alas—alas that it should be so! There are times 
when a sad presentiment comes over me that tho end of 
all this will bo some terrible disaster, which might bo 
averted by leaving England in good time !” 

“That is only a fancy,” was the answer, “and you 
will be vise if you discard such things entirely—you 
will be happier, too. Let me persuade you that it will 
be much the best if you allow mo to start off without de¬ 
lay to join in this pursuit. Jonathan’s capture will thus 
be made more certain, and will bo accomplished sooner. 
If you refuso me, I shall do nothing but chafe and fret 
for freedom." 

“ I will not refuse you, and I trust that all will turn 
out for tho best, but I confess I havo very great misgiv¬ 
ings.” 

“ Wait with patience, and I promise that the result 
shall be all that you can wish.” 

“I hope so too.” 

“Then, when our object is accomplished—when we 
know that wo have nothing more to dread from Jonathan 
Wild—when we feel certain that he has met with his just 
reward, Blueskin and Jack; will only be too glad to fall in 
with your views, and to leave England.” 

“Then 1 must content myself with that arrangement. 
When shall you start?” 

“Now, if you will let me. The less time there is lost 
of course the better it must be.” 

“But how long do yon contemplate being abseut?” 

“That is moro than I can tell you. No longer than 1 
can help.” 

“Then I must make this stipulation. As frequently as 
over you can fiud the opportunity, you must return hero 
to me, and report what progress you have made. Ltemem- 
bur that without you I shall be quite lonely, and all tho 
time you arc absent 1 shall be lull of suspense." 

“I will—you may depend upon iny doing that,” said 
Steggs. “ Whenever 1 call get the chance, I will seo you, 
because I know that it will relievo your anxiety greatly. 

I trust that the lirst message 1 deliver will be that wo 
Lave succeeded.” 

“So do I, with all my heart, for, although Jonathan 
has been so bitter a foo to me, yet 1 cannot desire his 
death, though I feel, at the same time, that the crimes ho 
has perpetrated should not go unpunished.” 

“That’s a just view to take of the question, and, as 
you must be well aware, he is a bold and desperato man 
—in fact, ho stands alone, a being like himself, without 
having any other parallel in nature. Tho ollicers, having 
nothing more than duty and the prospect of reward to 
urge them on, would be long before they effected the 
capture of such a oue; but with stronger and more 


powerful motives, such as I possess in common with Jack 
and Blueskin, the result must be very different, for we 
should never tire or weary in our pursuit.” 

“ It is so. Return, then, as quickly as you can. Until 
you come back, I shall count the time by seconds.” 


CHAPTER DCCXV. 

EDGWORTH BESS MAKES A SINGULAR DISCOVERY AT THE 
OLD MANOR HOUSE. 

Steggs was full of impatience. 

Now that permission to go had been accorded to him, 
he felt that he could not possibly remain. 

In less than an hour afterwards he set out. 

Ho was provided for his expedition by one of the best 
horses in the stable, and by some firearms of excellent 
make. 

As wo know from tho past, Steggs had no slight cause 
for desiring to be revenged upon Jonathan Wild. 

He had suffered greatly at his hands, and his was a 
nature not to calmly put up with such treatment and to 
forgive it. 

He felt the strongest, deepest craving for revenge, and 
as he rode along lie made uji his mind that his vengeance 
should be sure, certain, and immediate. 

His resolution was that, at all risks and hazards, ho 
would fire at Jonathan W r ild the very first time he got 
within range of liis pistols. 

It might not be a manner of dealing with him alto¬ 
gether to be approved of, but Steggs was impatient to 
havo his revenge gratified. 

Ho clenched liis teeth hard, and rode off at random, 
for he know not in what direction to search for the object 
of liis hate. 

But he knew that the police ollicers were on his track 
in considerable numbers, and therefore he believed that 
he could not possibly go far without meeting with some 
intelligence. 

Without going into detail, however, wc may say that 
for a long time he was totally unsuccessful in learning 
anything, from the simple reason that as yet Jonathan 
Wild had not made his appearance in that part of the 
country. 

Having come with this certainty to this conclusion, 
Staggs determined to return to the Old Manor House, 
and inform Edgworth Bess of his want of success so 
far. 

Accordingly lie did so, and told her that it would bo 
necessary for him to go much further than lie had already 
done, and consequently that a much longer time must 
necessarily elapse before he could see her again. 

Of course ho was equally unable to give her any in¬ 
telligence respecting Blueskin and Jack Sheppard, though 
from the fact that lie had heard nothing of them it was 
quite reasonable to conclude that they were in perfect 
safety. 

Edgworth Bess watched him depart with tears in her 
eyes. 

When ho was with her she did not experience that 
terrible feeling of loneliness which characterised his ab¬ 
sence. 

The room she generally occupied was situated in a 
kind of turret at one wing of the large building. 

She chose it because its elevation was considerably 
above any other portion of the edifice, and, by conse¬ 
quence, because from the windows she could command a 
very extensive view of the surrounding scenery. 

Here she would sit for hours and hours, day after day, 
straining her eyes in endeavouring to pierce the distance, 
and hoping every moment to catch sight of the form of 
oue of her friends approaching. 

But every day she was doomed to disappointment. 

The servauts in the old house wondered greatly at her 
manner, but they had been so long without a mistress 
that they scarcely noticed her absence from among 
them. 

Her retirement was complete. 

No hermit could have isolated himself more tho¬ 
roughly. 

Steggs had now been absent a long, long time—much 
longer than she had anticipated or lie had given her 
reason to expect. 

Her mind suggested a thousand reasons for this non- 
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appearance, and, of course, the most prominent one was 
that somo terrible accident had befallen him. 

One evening, when she was expecting the return of 
Steggs every moment—the evening after the night on 
which Jonathan Wild and his son had had such a singular 
adventure in the old cavern, and had so narrowly escaped 
with their lives—she sat watching until long after the 
sun had set—until, indeed, the beautiful twilight deepened 
into darkness, and hid all objects from her view. 

Then, with a heavy sigh, she turned back into tlio room, 
and was surprised to find how dark it had grown. 

Sho knew it not, but for some time the heavens had 
presented a lowering and terrible appearance, threatening 
to break forth into a storm of no ordinary violence. 

Her first thought was to procure a light, and as the 
means were at hand, this was accomplished easily. 

Sho set a large lamp down on the table, and remained 
seated for a little whilo in an attitude of profound 
thought. 

Then, rising to her feet, unable any longer to subdue 
her agitation, she went to the window and looked out. 

The heavens still looked dark and threatening, but as 
yet no rain had begun to fall. 

Turning back, she walked round and round tlio room 
several times uneasily. 

On each occasion she passed over the large hearthstone 
in front of the antique fireplace, and each time she trod 
upon it she fancied it moved slightly in its setting. 

It was a trifling thing to take notice of. but her mind 
was in a peculiar condition, and she felt it to be a 
positive relief to liavo something to think about. 

She remembered now that more than once before she 
had noticed the stone move beneath her feet, but had 
never deemed the circumstanco worthy of a second 
thought. 

Now she stooped down, prompted by an irresistible 
curiosity to endeavour to ascertain the cause. 

She found that when standing at one end the other 
was considerably elevated. 

It might bo only from tho effects of age, but she had 
often heard how people had chosen such places to secreto 
money and other valuables. 

Some discovery might bo awaiting her, for sho knew 
full well that there wero many strange, dark secrets con¬ 
nected with the history of her family. 

With somo little difficulty she managed, while standing 
at one end of the hearthstone, to insert a small wedge of 
wood, which prevented it from falling back into its 
setting. 

Then, putting forth her strength, she slowly raised tho 
stone an inch or two, and moved it little by little from its 
position. 

Sho was encouraged to do this bceauso sho noticed at 
once there was a dark, deep, hollow place beneath. 

In tho excitement caused by this discovery she forgot 
all about tho many anxieties and troubles that were 
pressing upon her mind. 

When the stone had been pushed almost completely 
away, she went to tlio table and fetched the lamp. 

With this in her hand, she knelt down beside the open¬ 
ing in tho flooring, and proceeded to mako a more minute 
investigation. 

She then perceived, for the first time, that thero was a 
flight of narrow, dark, uneven stairs, descending iu a 
circular manner like those in a small round tower. 

To what place these steps could lead she was unable to 
form a conjecture. 

For a long time she remained holding the lamp in her 
hand, and looking down, endeavouring to account for the 
presence of stairs in so singular a place. 

At that moment a strong desire came over her to 
descend the steps on an exploring expedition. 

The house was her own. and surely no one was nioro 
fitted to become acquainted with its secrets than herself. 

Moreover, she had no fears or misgivings about under¬ 
taking such a task. 

Whatever dangers there might be in her way, she felt 
that by the use of a little caution and presence of mind 
she should be able to overcome them. 

Yet, in spite of her boldness and confidence, she shrank 
a little from commencing the descent, the place looked so 
dark, and dismal, and chill. 

Bat nerving herself for the effort, sho placed her feet 
upon the first step, and then began to go down slowly. 


The greatest care was necessary, for the steps, besides 
being imperfectly made and much decayed by ago, were 
covered with moisture, which rendered them exceedingly 
slippery. 

More than once she narrowly escaped a fall to the 
bottom. 

Lower and lower she went, and was unable to find any 
signs of a termination to tho steps. 

Sho seemed no nearer the bottom than before. 

Suddenly, and somewhat unexpectedly, she found her 
further progress barred by something that seemed like a 
door. 

If it was one, it was of a most siugular construction. 

Bars of wood, or somo similar material, crossed it in 
several directions; but tho whole was so loaded with 
dirt and so blackened by ago that it was impossiblo to 
tell by sight alone what it was. 

She stretched out her hand and touched it. 

Unconsciously sho pressed a greater weight upon it 
than she intended, and, to her surprise, the substauce 
before her immediately gave way. 

A cloud of dust arose and almost stifled her, and well 
nigh extinguished the lamp. 

But in a moment or two it subsided. 

She had no dilfieulty in comiug to the conclusion that 
tho substance before her was canvas, or something 
similar, and that it had grown so tender and rotten with 
age that the pressure of her hand had forced a hole com¬ 
pletely through it. 

What might bo upon tho other side sho could not tell, 
but was most anxious to ascertain. 

Accordingly, she approached tho aperture carefully, 
and held up the lamp in the best position she could. 

Looking through, sho then found that sho commanded 
a view of an apartment, though of what kind or 
dimensions she was unable, from tho deficiency of light, to 
tell. 

It was strange that thero should be sueli a means of 
communication between two apartments, and quite out of 
the question to deeido for what purpose it had originally 
been constructed. 

Most certainij-, however, many, many years had elapsed 
since it was last made use of. 

Sho stepped back a pace or two, and again looked at 
what she had first taken for a door. 

She was now able to conclude easily enough that the 
pieces of wood she had seen crossing each other so 
mysteriously were used for tho purpose of stretching tho 
canvas over them. 

She was unable to perceive any mode of opening tho 
door, for such, no doubt, was the purpose it was intended 
to serve. 

She did not givo herself mueli trouble, either, to mako 
the examination, for she knew how easily the place had 
yielded to her touch, and sho could see a space between 
the bars of wood large enough for her to pass through, so 
that all that was necessary was to push away the 
canvas. 

CHAPTER DCCXYI. 

EDGWOKT1I BESS CONTINUES I1EU EXPLORATIONS, AND 
.MAKES SOME STRANGE DISCOVERIES. 

ItEMEMBERiNG how the dust had arison on the previous 
occasion, sho set about performing this task with great 
circumspection, using no more pressure than was abso¬ 
lutely necessary. 

Despite her" care, however, tho dust arose and settled 
upon her in incredible quantities. 

It was with a feeling of great relief that sho managed 
at last to pass through the small aperture she had made 
into the apartment bevoud. 

She stood a moment, to recover herself, and to allow 
the lamp to burn up more steadily. 

Tho air in this chamber seemed damp and heavy, as 
though a long time had elapsed since any fresh air had 
gained admittance there. 

Tho feeling of oppression upon her lungs quickly 
wore off, and the fiamo of tho lamp assumed larger 
dimensions. 

By the aid of this light she now looked carefully about 
her on all sides. 

The room was one of no ordinary size, and furnished 
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! with peculiar magnificence, although the beauty of every¬ 
thing was much obscured by dust. 

In what part of tho building this room was situated 
she was scarcely able to tell. 

But tho edifice itself was so large and of such a ram¬ 
bling character that it would take a long time to grow 
thoroughly familiar with every portion of it. 

For some reason, however, this room had remained 
closed up for a very great length of time—for so long, 
indeed, that probably tho inmates of tho houso had com¬ 
pletely forgotten its existence. 

= But what was the cause of this extraordinary proceed- 
! ing ? 

I That was tho question that in a moment suggested 
itself to the mind of Edgwortli Boss, and she kept repeat- 
! ing it over and over again to herself, without being able 
I to arrive at any definite conclusion. 

'j Having satisfied herself by making an attentive ex¬ 
amination of everything the room contained, she looked 
I back at the means by which she had entered it. 
i She then perceived that the wall had been ornamented 
! in a strange and peculiar manner, and canvas had been 
| stretched over the opening in the wall, so as to render it 
' quite uniform. 

1 It was certain, however, that anyone standing at tho 
foot of the flight of steps would be able to overhear dis¬ 
tinctly every word that was uttered in tho large apart¬ 
ment. 

Nearly opposite to this secret door was one about which 
no kind of concealment had been attempted. 

It was large and massive, and set in a heavy wooden 
frame, and appeared to bo the only regular mode of egress 
and ingress to the chamber. 

Towards this door Edgworth Bess advanced with slightly 
faltering steps. 

In spite of her courage and calmness, the cold, raw 
atmosphere in the room clung around her and affected 
her spirits. 

She drew her breath with difficulty, and she felt that it 
would be such a relief to hear even tho slightest sound 
, that would break tho dreadful, tombliko silence. 

She might have raised her own voice and uttered her 
own thoughts aloud, but some kind of spell or fascination 
seemed to seal her lips, and bho could not utter so much 
j as a whisper. 

Upou coming close to this large door her heart sank 
within her, for she feared, from its general aspect, that 
there would be an end to all her explorations, 
it looked so massivo and so strong as to be altogether 
i beyond her power to forco it. 

j Nervously and douLtfully she placed her hand upon the 
| knob. 

To her surprise, when she turned it tho door yielded 
j readily to her hand. 

It communicated with another but much smaller room 
than the preceding one. 

The same luxuriousness was, however, perceptible— 
indeed, rather more so, for here, owing to some cause or 
other, the dust did not appear to have accumulated in 
i such large quantities. 

Beyond the articles of furniture which it contained, and 
its general appearance, this room had no particular species 
of interest in it. 

] On the opposite side, however, a door was visible, and 
| Edgworth Bess without delay made her way towards it, 
determined not to pause in her investigations until she 
had seen all. 

Her disappointment was extreme, however, upon find¬ 
ing this door firmly fastened. 

She placed the lamp upon an antique chair, and exerted 
her utmost strength, hut failed to make it shako even iu 
its setting. 

“I can go no further on this occasion, at any rate,” she 
thought, U but I will cliooso another opportunity, and 
have those with me who will be able to force their way.” 

A feeling of great fatigue at this moment came over 
hor, aud she sat down in a chair close to the one on which 
she had placed the lamp. 

As she did so and looked around, a thousand strange 
thoughts rushed into her mind, and made her brain busy 
with speculations. 

How singular it was that two such rooms as these 
should bo cut off, as it were, from tho remainder of tho 
building, and left to moulder and neglect! 

1 


What circumstances could have given causo for so un¬ 
usual a proceeding ? 

What had taken place within those walls ? 

In this manner sho sat perfectly still for soveral 
moments. 

Sho was aroused suddenly by a brilliant flash of 
light. 

At first she knew not what had caused it, it came and 
went so suddenly. 

But directly afterwards sho heard a loud rumbling 
sound. 

With a sudden splash tho rain beat against the 
ancient windows, the lightning flashed once more, and the 
thunder rolled. 

The threatened storm had broken out at last. 

Surely if anything could add to the terror and gloomi¬ 
ness those rooms produced, thi3 terrific storm would 
have that effect. 

Edgworth Bess trembled and turned pale. 

She had been wishing a little while ago for some 
sound to break the monotony of the silence; but she did 
not desire such a dreadful sound as this. 

The rain poured against the windows in a ceaseless 
stream, aud in between the pauses of the thunder tho 
rushing of the rain as it descended to the earth could be 
distinctly heard. 

She felt more than half inclined to return with all 
speed to her usual apartment, and summon all her do¬ 
mestics around her; but, ashamed of this symptom of 
weakness and fear, she banished the thought, and re¬ 
solved, in spite of tho elemental strife, to prosecute her 
researches to the utmost. 

From the very first the conviction had seized upon her 
mind that, as there was a secret mode of entering these 
disused apartments, so there must bo another secret moilo 
of leaving them, aud this was a point she was most 
anxious to clear up. 

The room above had been left by means of a passage 
beneath tho hearthstone, and therefore it formed a strong 
reason for commencing a search for a secret exit in this 
part of the room. 

Going to tho hearthstone, she walked upon it in tho 
same manner as she had done upon the one above. 

But, to her disappointment, it remained perfectly firm, 
aud did not movo in tho least. 

Unsatisfied, however, she put pown tho lamp, and, 
taking hold of one of tho fire-irons, knocked upon the 
stone. 

An unmistakably hollow sound was then produced. 

“ It is here,” she murmured—“ the discovery is made. 
But how am I to raise this stone ? it appears to bo so 
securely fixed in its setting.” 

This was a difficult problem; but, encouraged by the 
success sho had formerly met with, she set about making 
tho attempt. 

In the first place she looked closely all round the set¬ 
ting, in tho hope of finding some place where sho could 
insert tho fire-iron, and use it as a lever. 

While thus engaged sho noticed a nail with a largo 
fiat head that stuck up a little above the level of the 
flooring, as though it had not been sufficiently knocked 
in. 

Guessing in a moment that this might have some 
connection with the stone, she pressed upon it. 

To her disappointment, no result was produced. 

She was about to como to the conclusion that this was 
an ordinary nail and nothing more, when, by accident, she 
tried to pull it up. 

To her surprise, it yielded, and at the same time one 
end of the hearthstone rose slowly. 

Continuing to pull upwards, sho found the nail, or 
rather that which looked like one, came up readily, and 
in tho same proportion the end of tho hearthstono rose 
also. 

She was afraid at first to let go, lest tho stono should 
fall. 

But she found that tlic mechanism with which it was 
connected had been so constructed that the stone re¬ 
mained in its place. 

By pressing upon the head of the nail, however, it was 
gently lowered. 

She continued to pull upwards, until tho hearthstono 
was nearly perpendicular. 

Sho had now no difficulty in understanding how it was 
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she bail discovered the secret exit from the room 
above. 

By some accident or other—perhaps simply from the 
effects of time—tho mechanism had become deranged, and 
the stone had consequently got loose in its setting. 

Here all appeared perfect, and after a brief hesitation. 
Edgworth Bess commenced the descent of a llight of 
steps precisely similar to the others. 

There was this difference, however, that they were more 
uneven and rugged, more moist and slippery, and tho air 
that seemed to coino rushing up was so cold as to send 
a chill through all her blood. 

Tho atmosphere had also a damp, peculiar, earthiike 
smell, like that which may bo found in some long-disused 
vault. 

Undeterred, however, by all these disagreeables, Edg¬ 
worth Bess, shielding the flame of the lamp with her 
hand, slowly and carefully descended the circular llight 
of steps. 

As she went lower and lower, however, so did tho cold¬ 
ness increase. 

But the air was less dense than in the chambers above, 
and the lamp burned more steadily, though the draught 
every now and then almost extinguished it. 

The lamp was indeed her chief cause of solicitude, and 
occupied the most of her attention. 

Sho was in dread lest a sudden gust of wind should put 
it out. 

Her position then would be terrible in the extreme. 

Her nerves would never enable her to stand against it, 
for she was unprovided with the means of procuring an¬ 
other light. 


CHAPTER DCCSVII. 

EDGWORTH BESS MAKES A FEARFUL DISCOVERY IN THE 
DUNGEON BENEATH THE OLD MANOR IIO'l'SE. 

To bo left in utter darkness in such a placo as that was a 
thought too horrible to bear, contemplation. 

It would be hard indeed to grope tho way back to the 
upper chamber, and no matter how loud or how shrill tho 
voice might be, yet it would fail to reach the ears of any 
of the inmates of tho Manor House. 

Those mysterious, closed, disused apartments were quite 
separated and cut off from the other portions of the 
building, and scarcely any sound made within them would 
penetrate their walls. 

Every now and then Edgworth Bess would pause upon 
tho steps and tremble, for tho flame of the lamp would 
flicker in a most alarming manner. 

Then, when it once more became steady, sho would de¬ 
scend a few more steps. 

And in this manner she continued, in a state of the ut¬ 
most dread, until the bottom of the flight was reached. 

Hero she paused, and as sho found the draught was by 
no means so strong here as it was upon tho stairs, she 
raised the lamp high above her head, so a3 to diffuse its 
beams as much as possible, and thereby obtain some idea 
of the nature of the place she was in. 

Most chill and repulsive was its aspect—nothing could 
be conceived more dismal. 

Before her stretched out a long and apparently inter¬ 
minable passage, the sides of which were formed of solid 
masses of stone, and the roof was rudely vaulted by the 
sitino material. 

Everywhere the stonework was reeking with moisture, 
which seemed to exude in drops, as if from pores. 

Large drops collected on tho roof, and then, when they 
became too heavy for cohesion, dropped upon the damp 
earthen flooring, in which in many places were noisome 
pools of stagnant water. 

Everywhere it was completely soddened with wet. 

Generally tho walls were perfectly black, but in some 
places they were coated with a strange-lookiug substanco 
resembling nitre, and reflecting many of tho beams that 
fell from the lamp. 

- All this was dismal and cheerless enough to deter anyone 
from prosecuting their investigations any further, for not 
only was tho floor treacherous and slimy, but on all sides 
could be seen strange-looking, loathsome reptiles, hasten¬ 
ing along in au ungainly fashion, scared by the unex¬ 
pected sight of a light. 

It was these loathsome-looking and perhaps venomous 


reptiles that made Edgworth Bess for a time hesitate and 
hold back. 

But very soon a feeling of auger at this want of 
courage came over her, and she resolutely stepped for¬ 
ward, picking her way as carefully as she could. 

It was evident that many, many years had elapsed 
since a human foot had trodden that dark, horrid place. 

At every step her feet sank deeply into the mire, but 
yet she struggled on, determined to ascertain, if pos¬ 
sible, to what place tho passage led, and what was tho 
nature of its outlet. 

It seemed to her that she walked on in this manner 
for a long distance. 

In reality, it was but a few hundred yards. 

Suddenly sho paused, and looked with straining eye 3 
before her. 

Hitherto the sides of tho passage had been uniformly 
of solid stone, but now, just a little further iu advance, 
she saw an indentation in tho masonry, the shape of 
which suggested a door. 

Towards this sho at once mado her way, her curiosity 
stronger now than ever. 

It was a door, she quickly found, low and narrow, but 
apparently of great strength; yet, upon a closer examina¬ 
tion, the wood of which it was composed was mildewed 
and decayed, and the iron bosses that studded it in every 
direction had almost rusted away. 

The only fastening that she could perceive consisted of 
a ponderous iron bar placed horizontally across the centre 
of it. 

Should sho put forth her strength, and tiy whether she 
could remove that bar and gain admittance to the place 
beyond ? 

She answered the question in the affirmative, for on 
the present occasion she would have to complete her in¬ 
vestigations ; she would never again have the least incli¬ 
nation to ponetrate to this subterraneous place. 

Her lirst attempt to lift the bar was a perfect failure, 
and sho considered that this was owing to its weight. 

A second glance, however, undeceived her iu this 
respect. 

She saw that it turned upon its centre like a pivot, and 
was secured into a staple by a small bolt of iron. 

This bolt was thickly incrustcd with rust, and it cost 
much labour to withdraw it; but when it was done, it 
was easy to turn the bar round, and the mere act of doing 
this caused tho door to croak open a little way. 

But such a fetid smell came pouring out into the. pas¬ 
sage that Edgworth Bess was compelled to retreat before 
it. 

Whatever place it might be with which the door com¬ 
municated, the air in it was terribly impure, and certainly 
inimical to human life. 

After awhile, however, as it mingled with the com¬ 
paratively pure air in the passage, it became less offensive, 
and Edgworth Bess again ventured to draw near. 

Pushing the door further open, she stood upon the 
threshold, and grasping the lamp in her hand, looked in. 

All, however, was dark and indistinct. 

She could only make out that it was somo kind of 
vaulted chamber. 

Reluctantly she entered, and it was only tho strong ! 
desire she felt to clear up all these mysteries that gave j 
her strength to proceed. j 

There was a loud scuffling noise in this vaulted j 
chamber as soon as sho entered it, which greatly terrified j 
her, and almost compelled her to retreat. I 

Luckily she discovered the cause of it just in time. 1 

She had disturbed an immense multitude of rats, which j 
were hurrying across the damp flooring, searching for j 
their hiding-places. j 

This was a sound that soon ceased, and having reached, * 
as near as she could guess, tho middle of the chamber, '■ 

Edgworth Bess paused, and again looked around her. | 

Something white and glistening upon the floor near to 1 
the door first attracted her attention, and she walked to¬ 
wards it, in order to ascertain what it was. i 

A half-stifled shriek of horror came from her lips, and, j 

after ono brief glance, she averted her eyes from the ' 

dreadful spcetacle. 

Before her, lying down side by side upon the ground, 
and tightly clasped in each other’s embrace, were two > 
mouldering skeletons. j 

Thero was not left a single vestige of anything save j 
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the bones, and from the manner in which these were dis¬ 
posed, it was hard to say whether that death-grasp was a 
iiiendjy or a foelike one. 

With such a scene as that, the imagination could easily 
run riot and suggest a thousand strange ideas. 

Multitudes of ideas would come thronging up, all of 
which would be alike Difficult, if not impossible, of solu¬ 
tion. 

How came those two skeletons in such a place ? 

Why were they eoufined iu that dungeon, for such it 
evidently was ? 

Were they two friends—two lovers, perchance more 
i dear to each other than all the world beside, who, for 
i some reason or other, had been confined tliere, and allowed 
j to perish by some fearful, lingering death ? 

Or could they be two deadly enemies, who, meeting iu 
that place, had grappled with each other and struggled 
I and fought for mastery ? 

Death might havo overtaken both almost at the same 
; moment, ami the firm grasp with which they held each 
other during life had remained in death. 

Either of these would account, for the position of the 
two skeletons, and it would bo hard to decide which tvas 
right. 

When the first shock of horror and disgust v,-as over, 
Edgworth Bess again bent her gaze upon the frightful 
spectacle. 

Revolting as ft was, she could not help experiencing a 
certain kind of fascinated interest. 

She noticed, however, that there were no weapons 
lying near. 

It did not seem as though the combatants—if combatants 
they were—had had either sword, or dagger, or fire-arm to 
assist them in their tight. 

And this was all that could be gleaned. 

Even as she watched a great change came over those 
sad remains. 

Had not the door of the dungeon beets opened they 
might have remained intact for a considerable length of 
time. 

Rut the effect of the fresh air upon them was such, that 
they began to crumble, and to lose their adherence one to 
the other. 

Thus, while she gazed, they all sank together into one 
confused, inextricable mass, no longer presenting the 
appearance that they did at first. 

It was not likely that this dungeon would afford any 
other object of curiosity or fearful interest, and yet 
Edgworth Ress searched it as closely as she was able. 

In one part of the dungeon, in a corner not far from 
the door, was a kind of rude stone shelf. 

it was some height from the ground, but yet not so 
bigli as to prevent her from reaching it. 

On this small shelf, which, at the most, was not more 
than a foot square, lay some small, dark, dusky-looking 
object. 

It was rather surprising that Edgworth Bess should 
have caught sight of it. It would have escaped a search 
less minute, and it only shows how rigidly she looked 
about her. 

Her eye fell upon it, however, more by chance than 
anything else, and she stood gazing at it for some 
moments, wondering what it could be, and yet hesitating 
to put forth her hand to ascertain, lest some horrible 
discovery should be awaiting her. 

This irresolution did not continue long. 

Making a sudden effort, she stretched forth her hand' 
and seized the mysterious-looking object. 

Rut she was so nervous, and her feelings had been so 
much affected by what she had beheld, that her fingers 
relaxed, and with a faint cry she allowed it to fall to the 
ground. 

But she was thoroughly ashamed of her fears, and 
stooped down immediately. 

It seemed as though some rather solid substance had 
been wrapped up in a piece of cloth, probably a portion 
j of a garment. 

i In its fall this outer covering had been somewhat 
deranged, and therefore, in order to ascertain what it 
was, all Edgworth Bess had to do was to take hold of 
this piece of cloth by one of the corners, and lift it 
up. 

She did so. 


CHAPTER DCCXVIII. 

EDGWORTII BESS MEETS WITH AN UNLOOKED-FOR MIS¬ 
FORTUNE. 

Although she held her breath, and felt full of excite¬ 
ment, nothing of an alarming character had been dis¬ 
closed. 

She saw only what looked liko a packet of letters or 
papers, tightly tied into a square parcel. 

The papers—especially the outer sheets—had quite lost 
their original colour, and were now a peculiar-looking 
yellowish brown. 

Seeing what the object was, Edgworth Bess no longer 
hesitated to pick it up. 

The papers were all damp and mildewed, aud apparently 
so much decayed, that the least touch would cause them 
to fall to pieces. 

She looked at the packet anxiously enough, wondering 
of what it could consist, and she turned it over and over 
in her baud. 

On one occasion she faneied she saw something that 
looked like writing, but it was so faded and blurred as to 
be almost undistinguisbable. 

But she strained her eyes aud brought the light of tho 
lamp closer towards it. 

She indulged in tho not unreasonable hope, that 
in those papers would bo found somo record or account 
of what had taken place in the cell. 

Only portions of the writing could be made out, but 
she was exceedingly well pleased when able, letter by 
letter, to spell out a single word. 

The first sentence ran thus:— 

I havo written this in the hope that it may fall-” 

Then there was a blank, or what appeared to be such, 
though, doubtless, words were there but undecipherable. 

The next words were :— 

“ No ink, no pen. As a substitute for the first I have 
used blood, and for the second a small piece of pointed 
stick that I-” 

Then followed another blank. 

"What she had just read, however, seemed pretty con¬ 
clusively to show that tho paper eontainodau account of 
some strango events, and tho straggling style of the 
writing, aud the faded, peculiar-looking characters were 
accounted for. 

There was some more writing on the outer slieot, but 
the only other sentence she could make out was : — 

11 1 solemnly declaro that all this that I have written 
witli so much pain and dilliculty is quite true; it is a 
faithful history of all those circumstances that-” 

There was no more. 

From tho bulk of the parcel it was pretty clear that a 
perusal of tho whole manuscript would occupy a con¬ 
siderable time. 

Therefore it was not likely she would begin then. 

Nevertheless, Edgworth Bess could not resist the im¬ 
pulse of turning up the corners of some of the leaves. 

She considered herself well repaid for doing so, as she 
discovered that the inner sheets were not so discoloured, 
and that the writing upon them was much more distinct 
and plain. 

Wrapping it up again in the piece of cloth in which it 
had been originally contained, she placed it in her pocket, 
determined to take an early opportunity of mastering its 
contents. 

This done, she turned to leave the cell, though she 
could not take her departure until sho had given one last 
lingering look at the two skeletons, though had sho seen 
them at first as they were now, sho could scarcely havo 
told that the remains were those of two persons. 

But her attention was attracted by something bright 
and glittering on the ground before her. 

She bent forward and looked scrutinizingly, and saw 
that there were many more similar glittering points. 

The very next moment she guessed what they were. 

They were rats who had been disturbed at her entrance, 
and now they were crouching against the wall, watching 
her with their brilliant eyes. 

They seemed to her as though they were meditatiug a 
spring upon her. 

She had a natural horror of these animals, and shud¬ 
dered. 

Recovering her calmness as well as she was able, she j 

J 
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EDGWOUTII EEss MAKES A IIOKKIliLE DISCOVERY IN THE DUNGEON BENEATH I7JE OLD JLINOB HOUSE. 


•rave ouq, spring forward, and passed out of the door of 
the dungeon. 

Once in the passage, she felt a sensation of perfect re¬ 
lief. 

That coolness and courage which had enabled her to 
carry on the adventure so far returned to her. 

Yet sho paused in no little irresolution. 

Should she he satisfied with what she had already done, 
and return ? 

Rho had already been absent for a long time, and there 
might he only just enough oil left in the reservoir in the 
lamp to last her while she retraced her steps. 

There would be abundant opportunities of searching 
the place thoroughly. 

Te.it yet, in spite of all, she frit that when once she had 
quitted ‘.hat gloomy place she should never be able to 
overcome her repugnance to entering it again. 

No. lo2. — Blueskin. 


[ Trobably, as she had traversed the passage so far, rt 
i could not extend many yards further. 

At any rate, she resolved to push on for a little while 
and ascertain. 

At frequent intervals she shuddered from head to foot, 
and a strange feeling, which she could scarcely compre¬ 
hend, settled slou ly about her heart. 

It was as though there was some inward monitor en¬ 
deavouring to tell her that there was danger in the path 
she was pursuing. 

Hitherto she had escaped unscathed, but who could tell 
what dangers there might be further on. 

So strong at last did this impression grow upon her 
that she wavered in her course, ami i srly turned back. 

But considering this tn be nothing but a weakness, and 
wishing to retain perfect command over Jtorsolf, sha 
walked resolutely on. 


No, 1.12 
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She was well aware that if she once admitted fears into 
her mind they would soon rush in, so- swiftly as to render 
her powerless and helpless, and deprive her of all pre¬ 
sence of mind. 

Therefore, she struggled ou, though by this time, owing 
to the dampness aud dullness of the place, her limbs 
were almost numbed. 

Before going much further, however, she was rejoiced 
to tint! that the walls no longer presented so humid au 
nppearauco as they hud done, and the ground beueath her 
feet was firmer and drier. 

For a momouc or so she was unable to find any reason 
for ibis, but suddenly sbo noticed that the ground was 
gradually rising. 

The air became colder and purer, and more like the air 
on the face of the earth. 

This encouraged her to hasten her steps, and to pro¬ 
ceed with a greater degree of confidence. 

She fully expected that she should find at no great dis¬ 
tance off, some outlet from this subterrauean passage, and 
if so, what reasou for congratulation she would have. 

How much more preferable would bo the routo she 
was now taking to the ono which led through those long- 
closed apartments ? 

boon after this, and without hor receiving the least 
warning, the lamp suddenly went out. 

She tried in vain to fan tho red smouldering wick into 
a blaze. 

. It gradually and gradually grew darker, until it became 
invisible. 

Then the darkness was terrible. 

A loud shriek escaped her lips at this unlucky accident,, 
and her footsteps were immediately arrested. 

It was a wonder that sho did not swoon with terror. 

Fortunately, however, she retained command over her¬ 
self, and, clasping her hands over her forehead, she strove 
to think which would be the best thing for her to do. 

The path back was treacherous aud full of danger, be¬ 
side.;, without a light, she would never dare to face its 
horrors. 

Then, as to tho path before her, she knew not what its 
character might be, or to wbat pass it might lead. 

While she was thinking thus, the cold air continued to 
How freshly upon her, aud in a little while this circum¬ 
stance revived her hopes. 

“ Surely,” she murmured, “ the outlet cannot be far off. 
I seem now as though I could smell flowers ami trees at 
no great distance. Surely I have only to step forward 
slowly and cautiously, and then all will be well.” 

Although she arrived at this conclusion, sho found it 
very difficult indoed to act upon it. 

She shrank instinctively from walking into tho dark¬ 
ness; her imagination conjured up a thousand groundless 
dangers in licr path. 

She btretehed out her arms at full leugth, and stepped 
forward with extreme care, not removiug one foot until 
she had found a firm resting-place for the other, aud in 
consequence of this slow method of progression the 
length of the passage was apparently increased. 

A few minutes afterwards, however—although it 
seemed to her an hour—her feet came in contact with 
something lying in her path, and she had stopped, won¬ 
dering what the obstruction could be. 

Happening to glance upwards, however, she perceived 
above hey head a faint glimmering of light, and yet light 
it could scarcely be called—it was only a species of dark¬ 
ness less dense than that which tilled the passage. 

Sho guessed then that she had reached the foot of a 
flight of steps, and that tho outlet she so wished to find 
was above her. 

Thi; conjecture was confirmed by feeling that the cold 
air blew down upon the top of her head. 

Feeling for the wall, she placed her hands against it, 
and began to ascend. 

The steps were steep aud spiral, and at last the top was 
reached. 

BefolfS her was what appeared to he some rude planking, 
roughly joined together—so roughly, that between each 
piece there was au interval through which bho could have 
thrust her finger. 

This was the source from which the pure air had come, 
and, placing her lips close to theso interstices, she seemed 
to drink it in eagerly. 

Straining her eyes, aud looking through tho narrow 


aperture ae well as she was able, sho fancied that she | 
could see before her some portion of the garden or ground * 
eUrrouudiug the old Manor House. j 

Having made this discovery, sbo passed her hands i 
rapidly everywhere over the woodwork. 

But, to her intense disappointment, she failed to find 
anything resemoliug the fastening of a door. 

Surely, after all that trouble, it would not be that she 
should find herself unable to emerge. 

No, uo—ten thousand times no—sbo would shriek aud 
cry aloud until assistance came, provided that she found 
that she was unable to liberate herself. 

From the feel of the woodwork, however, she concluded 
that it was not only thin and old, but rotten, and that a 
very slight exercise of streugtli—such strength as she her¬ 
self possessed—would probably be sufficient to break it 
down. 

At any rate, she resolved to try. 

Placing her shoulder against it, she pressed with all j 
her might. 1 

She was rewarded by a cracking and splitting of the 
wood in every direction, and the next moment, as the 
strain was continued, ono of the planks fell bodily before 
her with a crash. 

Without a moment’s loss of time sbo passed through, 
aud then found that she was standing in a kind of sum¬ 
mer-house or harbour. 

Yet it was a place which, to the best of her recollection, 
she had never seen before, and as the interior of it was 
light when compared to tho darkness of the passage, she 
was able to look well about it and note its general ap¬ 
pearance. 

It bad a neglected, dilapidated aspect, and she was not 
long in coming to the conclusion that from sonic reason or 
other it had been long disused. \ 

Advancing to the door, however, slie looked out aud I 
saw in front the irregular mass of building known as the ! 
Manor House, and bor heart bounded with joy as she be¬ 
held it. i 

Here, she thought, was the termination of her adven¬ 
ture—the safe and happy termination of it—for all she 
had to do was to cross the spacious garden aud enter. 

But even then, at that preciso moment, tho feeling that 
she had once or twice before experienced came over her 
heart, and this time with redoubled force. v 

She felt au extraordinary and unaccountablo disincli¬ 
nation to cross the threshold of the summer-house. J 

She seemed to feel, without knowing why, that 
while she stood there she was in safety, but that as soon 
as she emerged into the garden there would be danger. 

Surely, however, this could be no more than a foolish 
mental fancy, and as such sho dismissed it from her 
thoughts. 

Yet it required au effort of the will to stop boldly 
forth. 

But she did so. 

No soouer had she passed some rather tall shrubs that 
grew near the spot than she heard a rustling aiuung the 
branches behind her. 

In hor present state of mind this sound was an alarm¬ 
ing ono, and, with a half-uttered cry, she bounded on¬ 
ward, being anxious to reach the house without loss of 
time. 

But hor alarm and terror much increased, for she heard 
the unmistakable sound of footsteps in pursuit, and of 
voices speaking in undertones. 

She tried to shriek and cry for help. 

But her voice failed her. 

She tried to fly. 

But all strength seemed suddenly to desert her limbs. 

Yot she struggled onward, until, coming to some slight 
obstruction, she stumbled and fell down. 

Then, before she could rise, she felt herself roughly 
seized by some one, and a shawl or some such article was 
passed rapidly over her face and secured at the back of 
her head, at unco preventing her from uttering a loud cry, 
or of seeing by whom sho had been thus attacked. 


CHAPTER DCONIX. 

STEGGS ARRIVES AT THE MANOR HOUSE JUST A LITTEE 
TOO LATE. 

It was on the very night when Edgwortli Bess had all 
theso strange adventures that Steggs, Laving failed so 
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far in his attempts to overtake or capture Jonathan Wild, 
had resolved once more to pay her a visit, and set- her mind 
at rest on those points in which she would he in most 
suspense. 

It was late, however, before ho arrived. 

Yet he did not scruple to arouse the servants. 

Upon iuquiry, he learned, to the best of their belief, 
their mistress had not retired to rest, but was sitting in 
the turret chamber. 

“I must see her at once,” said Steggs. “Let her know 
that I am here. Lead on, and I will follow.” 

The servant preceded him up the stairs, and, having 
reached the door, knocked gently at it. 

No response was returned. 

Again and again she knocked, and then the girl 
said: 

“I fancy she must have retired to rest—I cannot make 
her hear.”' 4 

“ Open the door, then, a little way, and look in.” 

The interior of the room was profoundly dark, hut as 
tho servant carried a lamp she was able to seo that it was 
vacant. 

“She is not here,” said Steggs, as ho glanced around. 
“Well, I will wait until morning—but stop, what’s the 
meaning of that?” 

Tho displaced hearthstone had attracted his notice, and 
he hurried towards it. 

Ejaculations of astonishment came from his lips, and 
from the lips of the girls as well, who was well-nigh 
ready to faint with fright. 

Steggs snatched the lamp out of her trembling hand, 
and, holding it down, endeavoured to make out tho nature 
of the opening in the flooring. 

He discovered immediately the little flight of steps, 
and by marks upon them ho could tell that sorno one had 
recently descended. 

Amazed at so extraordinary a sight, and scarcely know¬ 
ing what to think of it, Steggs stood for a time immove¬ 
able. 

At last, turning to the girl, he said : 

“Make haste; go to your mistress’s chamber and seo if 
she is there in safety—bo quick !” 

The girl hurried off, and quickly returned with a face 
as pale as ashes. 

“ Sho is not in her room,” she replied, “ and has not 
been to-night—everything is just as I left it.” 

Steggs felt his heart give a sudden bound. 

Some terrible event” had happened, ho felt sure of 
it. 

He had arrived only just a little too late. 

The appearance of this open secret passage perplexed 
him exceedingly, for, of course, he had no reason to sup¬ 
pose the truth—namely, that Edgworth Bess had discovered 
it by accident, and, animated by a spirit of adventure, had 
descended to explore it. 

His resolve was quickly made. 

“ Got assistance,” he criod, addressing the girl—“ arouse 
the household—tell them your mistress is missing. Let 
them follow me down here. I will go first and see !” 

He commenced the descent of the steps even while he 
spoke. 

He reached the bottom without difficulty or delay, and 
by the various marks upon tho ground, he was able to 
follow in the precise track Edgworth Bess had made. 

All over the floor the dust lay very thickly, where it 
had accumulated during many a long year, and in this her 
steps had sunk, leaving an impress almost as clear and 
well defined as snowflakes would. 

When ho reached the top of the secoud flight of stairs, 
his wonder greatly increased. 

She had evidently gone that way, yet what earthly 
motive could she have had for so extraordinary a pro¬ 
ceeding ? 

Steggs, however, did not stop to think much, hut, find¬ 
ing beyond all doubt that she had gone that way, 
descended the steps with as much speed as was consonant 
with safety. 

Then the dismal, dark passage that we have already at 
full length described, was reached. 

Viewing the noisomeness of the place, lie could scarcely 
credit thet she had proceeded further. 

Tho black, slimy mud, however, showed incontestably 
that she had wandered in that direction, and, what was 
more, no trace could be seen of returning footsteps. 


Holding the light down, and following these, scarcely 
giving a glance at the strange objects around him, Steggs 
hastened on until tho dungeon door was reache.il. 

In here he went, and he conld see that she had wandered 
several times around the gloomy pace. 

He saw a confused mass of human bonos lying near tho 
door. 

lie touched them with his foot, and they crumbled into 
dust. 

It was easy to see that she had left the dungeon and 
continued her path along the passage, and with increased 
speed ho followed. ~ , 

Then up those steps leading to the dilapidated summer- 
house lie bounded, nor did he pause until he found him- |; 
self standing in the garden. ; 

Here, however, all was perfectly still and silent. 

Ho raised his voice and called upon her. 

Bug no sound was returned. 

His cries, nevertheless, wore strong enough to altract h 
the notice of those who were in the house, and instead of g 
descending by the secret passage, they now came throng- E 
ing out at tho front entrance. | 

“ Lights,” Steggs cried—“let us have lights, and search ! B 
Bo quick, for 1 fear some evil has befallen your mis- K 
tress!” f 

Hastily procuring lanterns, the servants hurried towards | 
him, marvelling by what means he could have reached ; 
there. 

To them his appearance in the garden must have ! 
seemed not a little extraordinary and mysterious. 

As for Steggs himself, so engrossed was he with dread 
that some evil had befallen Edgworth Bess, that he never 
gave the matter a single thought. 

"When the lights were brought, almost the first thing 
that attracted their notice was many marks, evidently 
made by heavy footsteps. 

Branches of the shrubs were torn and displaced in ninny 
places, and at length they reached a spot where some kind 
of struggle had evidently taken place. 

“ I feared this,” cried Steggs, finding that his worst 
forbodings wero fully realised— u I feared this. I have 
arrived too late—she is gone !” 

Notwithstanding theso ejaculations, tho servants 
searched about them with tho lanterns, and presently an 
ejaculation from one caused all the others to run towards 
him. 

“ Some one lias gone this way,” cried the man. “ Look, 
here are the footprints of two persons!” 

Over this soft garden-bed, large heavy footmarks could 
be seen, but no trace of Edgworth Bess. 

“ Follow them,” said Steggs, almost distracted with 
grief and terror—“follow them with al. speed !” 

They did, and found they led to the wall bounding the 
garden. 

On the other sido was the high-road, and this was hard 
and firm, showing no trace whatever. 

So here the clue was entirely lost. 

There was ample evidenco to show that Edgworth Bess 
had been earned off. 

Some persons or other had abducted her. 

This was a painful and dreadful conclusion to arrive at. 

But tliero was no escaping tho couviction, and Steggs _ 
literally groaned aloud. 

He was undecided how to act. 

Should he, by himself, or with such aid as the servants [ 
could give him, commence an immediate pursuit in the f 
hope of coming up with her ? 

Alas ! ho feared it would be of slight avail. 

Evidently, some time had elapsed, and uow the villains 
would be far enough off. 

Some greater power than he possessed would he neces¬ 
sary to overtake her. 

But there was a yet more disagreeable conviction in 
Steggs’s mind—yet one that ho strove as much as pos-iblo 
to blind himself to. 

This was, that Edgworth Bess had been once more 
seized by Jonathan Wild. 

Ho dared not allow the idea to remain in his mind for a j 
moment. _ ) 

As quickly as he could, ho c.-uno to a decision. 

“ I will ride at once to tho Lord Chancellor's,” he mut¬ 
tered; “it may he that I shall find him at his country j) 
residence; if I do, there will ho slight delay, if I don’t | 

I must push on toward? London.” jj 
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The horse he had brought was thoroughly fatigued, 
and so he chose the fleetest there was remaining iu the 
stable. 

It was a high-spirited, full-blooded creature, and re¬ 
quired no ordinary skill in handling. 

“Be careful,” said the groom, as Steggs seated himself 
in the saddle, “ he is a regular brute, he is and no mis¬ 
take, but he can go like the wind,” 

The man released the horse’s head whilo he spoke, and 
certainly the manner in which b"' bounded forward 
almost justified what he had said. 

The speed was truly terrific. 

Yet he kept evenly in the middle of the road. 

Swiftly as he went, yet the progress made seemed slight 
or none at all, and every now and then the spur would be 
applied, although the creature then was going at what 
might truly be called a headlong pace. 

And in this furious passion he rode on until the 
country house of the Lord Chancellor was reached. 

To his vexation and disappointment, ho learned he 
was not there, but in London. 

He had no resource but to continue his journey, and 
without even a moment’s further delay than was absolutely 
necessary, lie started off. 

The rain began to fall, the thunder to roll, and the 
lightning to flash. 

The storm that had already produced great havoc was 
sweeping on, and he had ridden into the midst of it. 

The lialf-maddened horse that he bestrode was alarmed 
beyond measure by the vivid flashes of lightning and the 
terrific crashes of the thunder. 

But. heedless of all, keeping only one object in view, 
St eggs continued his terrific race. 

The rain poured down in perfect torrents, and soaked 
him through and through to the skin. 

But such was the excitement of his feelings that he 
knew it not. 

Suddenly, however, there came a stop and a blank—re¬ 
collection and sense were suddenly annihilated. 


CHARTER DCCXX. 

BLUESKIN AND JACK S11EUPAUD HAVE AN INTERVIEW 

WITH STEGGS, AND LEARN TI1E DISASTER THAT HAS 

BEFALLEN EDO WORTH BESS. 

How the accident happened can scarcely be told. 

From some slight cause or other—stepping upon a loose 
stone probably—the horse stumbled, slipped, and fell. 

In his fall he carried his rider with him, and such Was 
the tremendous rate ho had been going at, that, without 
power to save himself, Steggs was Hung over the 
creature's head, and fell with a terrific crash upon the 
roadway. 

Luckily, there happened to bo persons sheltering near 
who saw that something was amiss, and hastened to his 
assistance. 

The horse, scrambling desperately to his feet, bounded 
off like a mad creature, and was quickly lost to sight. 

Steggs was discovered to be quite Insensible, if not 
dead. 

_ A brief discussion took place among those who found 
him as to what should be done. 

At last, however, it. was unanimously agreed that a 
hurdle should be pulled up out of a field, the stranger 
placed upon it, and carried by them, with all speed, to the 
nearest inn. 

As we have related in a former chapter, this was done, 
and, by a strange coincidence, the next inn was the one 
where Blueskin and Jack Sheppard had made their 
temporary halt. 

We have told how they recognised Steggs, and how 
they wondered what had brought him there. 

It will be recollected also that Jack Sheppard’s heart 
was in a moment filled with a foreboding of great 

• danger. 

i Both were anxious to learn something from their ally, 
| and, in the hope of obtaining an opportunity, they had 
« asked for beds at tho inn, and had been accommo¬ 
dated. 

When passing upstairs, they had asked, apparently 
in a casual manner, which was the room into which tho 

• insensible stranger had been placed. 

It was pointed out at cnee, and, with an indifferent 
remark, they passed on. 


They were pleased to find the chamber into which they 
were shown was very close to it, and as soon as they 
were alone the two friends congratulated themselves upon 
their good fortune. 

“Now. if we wait a little while,” said Blueskin, “we 
shall know all.” 

“ I hope so.” 

“That is, if Steggs recovers his consciousness. Perhaps 
he is not hurt so badly, after all.” 

Some time elapsed; then, finding all around was 
perfectly still, they went to tho door, and, opening it, 
stood and listened. 

No people appeared to be astir, and so, without the 
least hesitation, they crossed tho passage, and entered the 
room that had been pointed out to them. 

A dim light was burning in it, and they could hear 
some one slumbering heavily. 

Going up to the bed, they saw Steggs lying outside 
of it with his head bandaged up, and a considerable 
portion of his face concealed. 

Yet they were able to recognise him, and to feel quite 
sure respecting his identity. 

“How sound he sleeps!” said Blueskin, in a whisper. 
“ What are we to do ?” 

“ Wake him,” said Jack. 

“ But suppose the doctor should—as is very likely— 
have administered some sleeping potion to him, we may 
then be doing much harm. I propose rather, that we 
should sit down and wait here patiently until he awakes 
of his own accord.” 

“But suppose some one should enter?” 

“Why, then we must conceal ourselves.” 

Although literally burniug with impatience, Jack felt 
that there was no other course that could be pursued that 
was half so reasonable. 

The sinmbers in which the senses of Steggs wero 
wrapped was to all appearance just such a one as would 
follow the administration of a narcotic. 

In perfect silence, many hours passed away. 

The surgeon, in leaving, told the landlord and his wife 
that his patient’s sleep would last some time, and that he 
was on no account to be disturbed. 

The hurt, he said, although it had produced insensi¬ 
bility, was not by any means a serious one, and probably, 
when he awoke, he would feel little inconvenience froiu 
it. 

When they were quite weary with watching, a slight 
movement on the bed attracted the attention of Jack and 
Blueskin, and they at once hastened towards it. 

Just as they arrived, Steggs opened his eyes widely, 
ami looked wonderingly about him. 

He stared hard into their countenances. 

But at present his intellects were in a very confused 
state, for he did not recognise them. 

He closed his eyes again, as the two friends thought, to 
slumber, but in reality it was to endeavour to recall his 
scattered thoughts. 

He was puzzled and bewildered at finding himself in 
such a strange place, and therefore ho tried to think what 
was the last thing he could recollect. 

It was not long before the accident occurred to him. 

Although his fall had been so sudden, and the insensi¬ 
bility had succeeded it so quickly that he could scarcely 
remember anything about it, yet he knew ho had met 
with an accident that had delayed him, and again ho 
opened his eyes. 

This time Blueskin spoke. 

“Don’t start, Steggs, or utter any ejaculation. You 
are safe and well, and we are with you.” 

“Blueskin and Jack Sheppard ?” 

“Yes—yes. But don’t, on any account, pronounce that 
name; if you must speak of him at all, say Jack 
simply.” 

“ But how is it we have met ?” asked Steggs. 

“ That matters not—the story is not important; you 
shall know it presently. Tell us why it was you were 
riding at such a furious pace through that tremendous 
Storm ? What urgent matter was occupying your 
thoughts ?” 

A groan was the only response, and ho started up into 
a sitting posture, 

“Edgworth Bess!” he gasped, 

“ What,” asked Jack, eagerly and excitedly— 11 what 
of her?” 
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“ Hush J” said Blueskin—“ pray be silent, or wo shall bo 
overheard!” 

“ I Lave terrible news to tell you,” continued St eggs, 
who had by this timo fairly recovered tbo use of all his 
faculties—“terrible news, as you will say 

“What—uhat? Don't keep us lingering in sus¬ 

pense 1” 

“I will not. But to-night I made my way to tho old 
Manor House, intending to tell Edgworth Bess that up to 
the present I had failed in my attempts to capture that 
diabolical villain, Jonathan Wild-” 

Jack Sheppard interrupted him with an angry exclama¬ 
tion. 

Steggs continued, quickly: 

“I was going to tell her that in order to ease her mind 
and free her from suspense; I was going to tell her ; too, 
that up to the present time no accident had befallen 
either of you.” 

“ Well—well, why do you not go on ?” 

“ I am telling you as fast as I can. But when I arrived, 
I found that she had disappeared—I was just too late.” 

“Disappeared?” 

“Yes, in a manner most st’-ange and remarkable; the 
whole occurrence seems to me more like sorao incoherent 
dream than reality.” 

“ Tell us—tell us! Don’t omit one particular!” 

Steggs complied. 

He narrated at full length how he had descended 
through the subterranean passages, and how he had at 
last emerged into the garden, where, as it seemed to him, 
she had been seized and carried off. 

“I knew it,” said Jack, wringing his hands despair¬ 
ingly—“ I knew it! I felt certain when I saw you 
brought in insensible and still that some misfortune had 
happened to her, and that you were flying for assist¬ 
ance !” 

“ Yes, you are right. By myself I felt I could do little; 
but I know the Lord Chancellor was greatly interested in 
her, and I knew what tremendous power he could uso if 
he thought proper; I was going to lay a statement of tlic 
whole case before him—that, no doubt, is our most likely 
means of recovering her.” 

“It is a most disastrous circumstance,” said Blueskin, 
“ view it in which way we will. Have you boon able to 
ascertain by whom this had been done ?” 

Steggs was silent, 

“ There is no need to ask that question!” cried Jack 
Sheppard—“the answer is one that is already present to 
your heart, as it iato mine! It is Jonathan Wild who has 
wrought all our misery, and now, you see, ho has not 
done 1 This is a portion, beyond a doubt, of some 
elaborate scheme of revenge that he has got up, and that 
poor girl will bo the victim!” 

“Let us hope for the best,” said Steggs. “At any rate, 
it is not worth while for us to wasto any time here in dis¬ 
cussion—we must act, not speak!” 

“ But can you rise ? Have you recovered sufficiently 
from your hurt ?” 

“ I must rise,” was the answer, “ whether I have or not. 
I can tell from my feelings that it would not injure me 
half so much as to remain here in suspense." 

“ Where should you go ?” 

“ To London, to tho Lord Chancellor’s, and enlist 
his aid.” 

“ A good plan, and while you aro doing that we will 
be acting independently ourselves." 

“In what way?" 

“ Describe to us the position of tho Manor House, and 
we will go there. Wo will search everywhere around, 
and perhaps shall be successful in discovering a clue.” 

“ But will it not be dangerous to expose yourselves so 
much ?” 

“Wo will use all the precautions we can,” was the 
answer. “ In the first place, we will disguise onrsclves, 
and then you must remember that it is such a long time 
since we did anything to bring ourselves under the notice 
of the police officers that we are wpll-nigh forgotten, 
especially as they are so much occupied in their chase 
after Jonathan Wild. It is when he is captured that we 
shall probably be in the most danger.” 

“Well, well, as you will,” said Steggs, slipping from 
the bed. “ My head feels strangely yet; but that feeling 
will doubtless soon go off. Whoro is my horse—do you 
know anything of him ?” 


“ No, I do not—I have not seen him or heard a 
word.” 

“ Well, I must have a horse from somewhere, and, now 
I think of it, it is quite possible that you, by going direct 
to the spot, may learn something important—the clue can 
hardly be said to have grown cold at present.” 

“ That is exactly my opinion.” 

“And speed is necessary,” said Jack—“tho utmost 
speed — every moment’s delay is of more importance 
than can be expressed. Jonathan Wild has her, I feel con¬ 
vinced.” 

No answer was made to this assertion, simply because 
his hearers both shared in tho conviction. 

“ Ho is a terrible and desperate man ; he must feel that 
he has now almost reached tho end of his career. Ho has 
seen how everything has failed, and how Tyburn tree is 
staring him in the face. His state must be of the utmost 
desperation, and such being tho case, who can tell what 
barbarity or atrocity ho may not perpetrate, although 
knowing that his death must quickly follow, simply from 
the desire to glut his revenge upon us ?” 

“I fully share your fears, Jack,” cried Steggs. “Let 
me advise you not to lose another moment in carrying out 
your purpose. I need not tell you to bo vigilant or un¬ 
tiring ; I know you will, and as for me, rest assured that 
I shall, with as little delay as possible, proceed to tho 
Lord Chancellor, and when ho takes up the matter, 
Jonathan’s capture must follow, as a matter of course.” 

“ One would think so—one would think so,” was the 
reply. 

“ I feel quite sure of it.” 

“But,” said Jack Sheppard, “if bis capture is only 
effected after ho has wreaked his vengeance on that poor 
girl it will bo but a paltry satisfaction indeed to us 
then.” 

“ It will—it will. Wo must hope for the best.” 

“ Come, then," said Steggs, “assist me to descend the 
stairs. I don’t feel competent alone, and I have such a 
dreadful feeling of weakness upon me.” 

“ And we must arouso the people of tho inn,” said 
Blueskin. “ They will be surprised, beyond a doubt.” 

Tho landlord was astonished ; but as Steggs paid him 
in a most liberal fashion for what had been done lio was 
tolerably content. 

Upon inquiry, Steggs found that his horse was gone, 
and had not since been heard of. 

“ I must have one,” he said, addressing the landlord. 
“ If you have a horse, and a good one. I will purchase 
it, if not, you must obtain one for me without further loss 
of time." 

CHAPTER DCCXXI. 

STEGGS REACHES TIIE LOUD CHANCELLOR'S IN SAFETY, 

AND PROMPT AND ENERGETIC MEASURES ARE TAKEN 

TO CAPTURE JONATHAN WILD. 

“ I have,” said the landlord, “ one that, will suit you 
admirably!” 

“ Good. I will purchase it. There need be no time 
lost about a bargain—bring him round at once!” 

“And take some brandy with you,” said Blueskin; 
“ you arc almost sure to feel exhausted and weak before 
you have gone far, and a stimulant will do much toward,', 
reviving you." 

This auvicc was followed. 

The horse was brought round and purchased, and 
Steggs, with some difficulty, was assisted into tho 
saddle. 

“ Farewell,” ho said—“ farewell, for a short timo 
only. If I have my strength left you will soon see me 
again.” 

And as he spoke, he touched his horse with tho spurs, 
and started off at a headlong gallop aloug tho road. 

As the surgeon had said, the hurt was by no means an 
important one, and tho only sensation Steggs felt was one 
of weakness. 

This proceeded more than anything else from the 
fact that the first thing the surgeon did to his patient was 
to bleed him. 

In those days tho lancet was considered to bo a 
sovereign cure for all complaints, and was freely 
resorted to. 

Consequently, every now and then, Steggs would 
experience a frightful sensation of weakness. 
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His brain would spin round, and such a mist would 
float before his eyes that he would be unable to see any¬ 
thing. 

The giddiness, too, that seized upon him made it 
exceedingly difficult for him to retain bis seat in the 
saddle. 

But his mind was so fully occupied with one idea, and 
he was so fully impressed with the importance of the 
'fraud he was going upon, that it enabled him to over¬ 
come those sensations, which otherwise might have 
grown strong enough to keep him back altogether. 

The journey he had to perform was a long one. 

But it was performed in safety. 

By the time he arrived within sight of London, how¬ 
ever, his strength was all but spent. 

From time to time he applied himself to the brandy, 
and although the spirit at first refreshed him exceedingly, 
and revived his failing energies, yet, in a short time, by 
repeated doses, it lost its effect. 

At the last moment he began to grow apprehensive as 
to whether ho should he ablo to reach the Lord 
Chancellor’s residence. 

When he drew near to the metropolis it was day¬ 
light. 

Although the hour was early, many people were 
abroad, and those who saw him turned to look upon him 
with an inquiring eye. 

His head was strangely and somewhat hideously 
bandaged up. 

The rapid motion had caused the hurt to begin to bleed 
again, so that the linen was stained crimson in many 
places. , 

His face, also, was ghastly pale, resembling in all 
respects that of a corpse. 

To his great joy, about half an hour afterwards, he 
reined up in front of the Lord Chancellor’s residence. 

Dismounting ho found to be a difficult process. 

His legs appeared to be as heavy as lead, and the 
muscles in them to bo wholly beyond his control. 

In getting down, he slipped and fell upon the road¬ 
way. 

But a stranger passing by] assisted him to rise. 

“My good man,” he said, “you appear to bo in a very 
terrible state, and not at all fit to be journeying like this. 
How is it?” 

“I am not fit,” said Steggs, faintly, “hut the end of my 
journey is now reached. Many—many thanks for your 
assistance! Would you still further increase the obliga¬ 
tion by helping mo to ascend those steps, and by knock¬ 
ing loudly at the door?” 

The man to whom these words were addressed stared 
in the utmost surprise. 

j “Don’t refuse me,” said Steggs, noticing liis behaviour, 
“the business I have come upon is most important.” 

I The man hesitated a second; then, taking hold of 
Steggs, he assisted him to mount the steps, and knocked 
j loudly at the door, as he had been requested. 

1 The Lord Chancellor’s mansion bad a most imposing 
| appearance, and the man who had come so opportunely 
; to Steggs’s assistance ascended them with a kind of 
I awe. 

I No sooner had he knocked than he appeared to repent 
of the temerity of such a proceeding, so lie hastily ran 
down the. steps again, and crossed the road, determined 
to be out of the reach of the doorkeeper's vengeance. 

Certainly the footman who responded to the summons 
looked rather aghast when he saw such a horrible-looking 
object standing on the threshold, 
j Steggs had to support himself by clutching the door¬ 
post. 

“Tell his lordship I am here,” he gasped—“ be quick! 
Tell him, too, the business is most urgent! I am Steggs ; 
tell him my name, and he will see me.” 

The footman knew Steggs well enough, though at first 
he had not recognised him. 

I He knew, also, that tho Lord Chancellor had some 
| private business transactions with him, therefore he did 
i not scruple to deliver the message that had been given 
i him. 

According to expectation, his lordship at once desired 
that Steggs might be sent into him. 

He was not a little astonished and alarmed when he 
] witnessed his condition. 

He was full of regret as well, for ho had known Steggs 


long enough to be aware of his very good qualities and 
his fidelity. 

In as few words as possible, Steggs made tho Lord 
Chancellor aware of what had taken place at the Manor 
House. 

At first his lordship was incredulous. 

It seemed out of all character that anyone should have 
the audaciousness to perform such an act. 

“ My lord,” said Steggs, feebly, “ there is only one man 
who would have thought of or attempted to cany out 
such a project, and that man is Jonathan Wild!” 

“ But he has half the police of London on liis track.” 

“No matter,”said Steggs; “I feel as well assured that 
he has done this as I should if I had actually witnessed 
it.” j 

His lordship smiled. 

“ I should be inclined to attribute it to some other 
person—it seems out of all question that Jonathan Wild, 
circumstanced as he is, should have attempted such 
a tiling. He must know what would be tho consequences 
of such an act.” 

“Just so,” said Steggs, “and that is precisely why he 
would do it.” 

“ How so ?” 

“ He knows that his life is forfeited already, and that no 
matter what enormity he may commit, no more can he 
done to him than is contemplated at present. lie knows 
tho worst : the most that can be done to him is to hang 
him.” 

“It maybe so,” said the Chancellor, musingly—“at 
any rate, we will have the affair thoroughly investigated. 
As for Jonathan Wild, it is a disgrace to the whole 
country to think that he has remained so long un- 
caplured. I will see that fresh men are sent after him, 
and that all the rewards offered for him shall be doubled, 
so that we shall be doing two things at tho same time. If 
I find that he has been concerned in this abduction, no 
mercy shall be shown him.” 

“ He expects none,” said Steggs, “ and therefore he is 
truly desperate.” 

“ Well, well—at any rate, wo may make up our minds 
that he has reached the end of his tether at last—his race 
is over—ho is doomed.” 

“ I trust you will succeed,” said Steggs. “I have had 
hate to nerve me and to urge, me ou, yet, you see, I have 
failed; there arc others, too, who have joined in the 
pursuit from the same feelings, and they have also accom¬ 
plished nothing.” 

“It is strange indeed,” replied tho Chancellor—“I 
cannot understand how it is that he can baffle you all.” 

“ We have been searching for him in the wrong place, 
my lord—that’s the secret of the matter; we ought io 
have been watching round the Manor House instead of 
riding miles away from it. I can see my error nov ; but 
it is too late.” 

“Well, don’t regret it; things have now come to a 
crisis. Calm yourself as well as you can ; I will give my 
instructions immediately, and see that they are carried 
out. You retire, and obtain the rest and assistance that 
you must urgently need; the sooner-you recover tho 
better.” 

“lam well aware of that, my lord.” 

“And Jonathan Wild,” continued the Lord Chancellor, 
“shall find that there is a limit even to his daring—he 
shall bo made to know that lie cannot brave me with 
impunity. I will cause such a concentration of men 
around him that if ho had a thousand lives he would 
perish! Now go, and leave the rest to me.” 

Steggs obeyed unhesitatingly, for the advice given him 
was good, and he was fully impressed with the know¬ 
ledge that the sooner he recovered liis usual health the 
better it would bo in all respects. 

As for the Lord Chancellor’s promises, lie had every 
possible faith in them. 

He knew how much he had become attached to the 
poor orphan during the time she had been beneath his 
roof, and how deeply he sympathised with her on account 
of tho persecutions to w hich she had been subjected by 
Jonathan Wild. 

No sooner had Steggs departed than his lordship sum¬ 
moned his secretary, and issued tho necessary instruc¬ 
tions. 

“Mind,” he said, with an impressive voice, “I must 
have this done I I have said it—now attend I” 
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- The secretary retired, and within a short time after¬ 
wards those bills that were out offering rewards for 
Jonathan Wild were replaced by others in which the 
amount was doubled. 

Rewards also were offered for the apprehension of the 
persons who had carried off Edgworth Bess, and the 
police authorities received an intimation of such a power¬ 
ful kind that it set thorn all on the alert. 

Stimulated by this, and by the prospect of' obtaining 
such a large reward, aud anxious, too, for their own credit, 
that it should no longer be said Jonathan Wild could 
set them at defiance, the police officers, to the number 
of about thirty, collected into a troop, half of them going 
in the direction of the old Manor House, and half towards 
the place whero Jonathan Wild had last been heard 
of. 

Surely that bold, bad man and his no-better son would 
have trembled with dread and apprehension could they 
but have known what resolute measures wero being 
taken against them. 

They would have given up all tuoso schemes of 
vengeance which had filled their minds, and would, with 
the least possible delay, have taken effectual steps for 
leaving Eugland at once and for ever. 

Surely such a combination could not bo set entirely at 
defiance. 

Although they had failed so many times, aud Jonathan 
had had so many miraculous escapes, yet now it was 
scarcely possible for them to fail again. 

CHAPTER DCCXXII 

BLUESKIN AND JACK SHEPPARD SET OUT FOR THE OLD 

MAX OR HOUSE, TO ENDEAVOUR TO RECOVER EDGWORTH 

BESS. 

No words of ours—no description, however laboured, 
could convey to the reader auy idea of the effect that 
this disastrous intelligence produced upon Jack bhop- 
pard. 

It may be compared in its results to a hard blow upon 
tho brain that would have annihilated all sensation. 

Aud then, after a time, that numbed feeling would pass 
a Way, aud would be succeeded by the most intolerable 
and raking pain. 

Just so it was with Jack. 

When he first heard the dire intelligence that Steggs 
communicated, his mind was stunned, and, as it were, half 
deadened. 

But in a short time afterwards, as reflection gradually 
came back, and as he was able to think over all tho cir¬ 
cumstances, his feelings were indeed terrible in the 
extreme. 

He was wrought up to the highest pitch of frenzy and 
excitement, nor was his companion, Blueskin, much 
calmer. 

Jack had almost lost all control over himself, and Blue- 
skin saw and felt that the only means by wh ch they 
might both, to some extent, regain their lost composure, 
was by mounting their steeds without delay, and gallop¬ 
ing off in the direction of tho Manor House. 

This they at once set about. 

Tho reckoning was paid, the horses brought out, and 
they mounted. 

From Steggs they had received a most accurate 
description of tho Manor House, aud had been instructed 
as to the nearest aud best way to it, s* that they started 
off along tho highway with great confidence. 

Feeling only their own impatience, the horses, although 
going at a tremendous speed, seemed to be no more than 
craw.ing over the ground, aud so they whipped and 
spurred them savagely. 

Nor would they allow them to slacken their speed even 
for an instant, no matter what obstacles were in the way. 

The poor creatures wero not even allowed a moment's 
breathing time upon ascending a steep hill. 

The consequence was, that in a short time they were 
utterly knocked up. 

• At last they became both insensible to the effects of 
both spur and whip. 

They had no longer the power to proceed at a faster 
rate than a walk. 

Great was the vexation and disappointment of both 
•when this unwelcome and unlooked-for discovery was 
made. 


“ It’s no good repining,” said Blueskin. “ The fault is 
ours, and ours only. We have suffered ourselves to be 
too much led away by our impatience. If we had acted 
with common caution and discretion, the horses would 
have held out much longer.” 

But Jack Sheppard could not look at the occurrence in 
so calm aud philosophical a light. 

He was fuller than ever wit h angry impatience. 

“ What precious moments we are losing now,” he said; 

who can tell what the poor girl may be suffering at this 
moment? Somo means of progression must bo found. 
What shall wo do ?” 

“Make the best of it," was the reply. “Chafing and 
fretting will do no good.” 

“ I know that, Blueskin, and I am glad that you aro 
with me.” 

“Let us take our horses at such speed as they eau make 
along this road until wo come to an iun, or some other 
place where wo can obtain fresh horsos. Although ours 
are now so frightfnlly knocked up, yet, after a day or 
two’s rest, they will be as right, as ever.” 

“They are of good quality, I know,” said Jack: “we 
havo tested them severely.” 

“We have.” 

“ Well, what were you going to say?" 

“ Simply this: I believe I have money enough left to 
enable mo to exchange these two we havo for two others 
that would be fresh and vigorous.” 

“ Then let it be done,” said Jack. “ Wo should then bo 
able to make better progress; I cannot be calm without 
my horse is going at tho top of his speed.” 

“ We must go gently for a while, at all events,” said 
Blueskin, “and while we are going, we can talk over this 
accident—if accident wo may call it—and come to a con¬ 
clusion.” 

“ What can wc say ? What conclusion can we arrive 
at?” 

“ I don’t know; but if you will remember, we have had 
no conversation yet upon the subject; at the iun wo had 
no opportunity, and since we left it we have been gallop¬ 
ing so fast that talking has been out of the question.” 

“So it has—so it has.” 

“Well, then, do you still feel sure that Jonathan Wild 
is the author of this wrong ?” 

“ I feel quite certain of it.” 

“Nor have I the least doubt myself. And now let us 
consider what might be his motive.” 

“ Revenge,” said Jack, quickly. 

“ Most likely; but what kind of revenge ? It strikes 
me, from tho position ho is now in, that Wild would en¬ 
deavour to make his revenge subservient to his interests.” 

“ I scarcely understand you !” 

“Well, then, it is in this way. He must feel that he 
cannot carry on much longer. As he is, ho must feel that 
lie is in a net, and that the meshes aro growing tighter and 
tighter.” 

“What is your idea, then?” 

“Why, supposing that he has seized and captured 
Edgworth Bess, as we suppose, I don’t think that he 
would attempt any harm of any description against 
her.” 

“ Why not—why not?” 

“ Because he would feel assured that by so doing Lo 
would only be precipitating his own doom.” 

“ But would ho care for that ?” 

“ I think he would, when he could see that he had means 
in his hands of averting it." 

“Averting it?” 

“Yes; he might think so. Suppose he should havo 
seized Edgworth Bess as a kind of hostage, ho would 
keep her somewhere quite secure but unharmed, and lie 
would endeavuur to make terms for her restoration. Do 
you begin to see now?” 

“ I think I do.” 

“ You must remember, Jack, that in times past I knew 
much of Jonathan, and was able to tell just how ho would 
reason upon any subject, and that’s what makes me moro 
confident that what I have just stated is correct.” 

“ It may be so,” said Jack, thoughtfully, “ and yet, on 
the other hand-” 

“ It may not; therefore, let us look the worst iu the face, 
and be prepared accordingly.” 

“ That’s what I should prefer." 

“ And so should I. hr all means. But, then, supposing 
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for a moment that he has taken Edgworth Bess to some 
secure and secret place, and that he sent forth a message 
in somo way to the effect that if ho was paid a certain sum 
of money and allowed a chance of making his escape, or 
upon conditions that the sentence against him Was com¬ 
muted to banishment from England 'for ever, he 
would deliver her up unhurt; but, on the other hand, 
should they refuse, as his position was so bad that it could 
not be made worse, he would, in tho event of the refusal, 
put her to death ?” 

“ I see—I see." 

“Well, now, in the event of something of this kind 
coming to pass, in what way should you feel disposed to 
act?" 

“ I camiot reply to that question offhand,” said Jack— 
“ it is ono that would require a great deal of considera¬ 
tion." 

I But yet you would do much to have Edgworth Bess 
restored in safety ?’ 

“ I would—I would.” 

“ But could you forego all your schemes and hopes of 
revenge upon the man who has caused all of us such life¬ 
long misery ?—could you be content to feel that he had 
escaped scot-free after perpetrating all those offences ?” 

“1 could not—I could not,” said Jack, bitterly, “no¬ 
thing but his death upon tho scaffold will ever satisfy 
me.” 

“Well, then, iu that case we must decide one way or 
the other. I fancy that if you were compelled to sacri¬ 
fice either the life of Edgworth Bess or your revenge, and 
that you wore compelled to do either one or the other, 
you would not hesitate.” 

“I should not,” said Jack; “but yet I think I should 
try first whether I could not succeed by other means. I 
could never bear the thuught of yielding iu such a ivay 
to him.” 

“ It would be galling, of course. But look! If I mis¬ 
take not, yonder is a public-house. I hope wc shall be 
able to find tho accommodation at it that we require.” 

The sight of this resting-place seemed to put fresh 
vigour into Jack Sheppard, and into the horses too, for 
they mended their pace slightly. 

“ As we continue to ride along," said Blueskin, “ we 
can think over all these things iu our miuds, and so be 
prepared to come to a decision, should the necessity 
arise.” 

“ Yes, you are right there; but if Jonathan Wild has 
really carried off Edgworth Bess, I shall try first of all 
whether I cannot capture him, and so render any deep- 
laid plans that ho may have laid of no avail." 

“ But do you not feel less apprehensive about the per¬ 
sonal safety of Edgworth Bess than you did a little while 
ago?” 

“ I confess I do, and for that alone I owe you many 
thanks.” 

“ Don’t mention it." 

“I can see,” continued Jack, “that if Jonathan has 
her in his power he would have everything to lose and 
nothing to gain by taking her life. Ho will try, first of 
all, what he can accomplish in the way of stratagem.” 

“ He will. Aud look, Jack—there’s tho inn. It looks 
a large one, and, by the trough in front of the door, and 
tho bundle of straw that 1 can see hanging yonder, I 
should say it is very probable we shall bo able to obtain a 
couple of horses there.” 

In this hope they pushed on. 

When they arrived, they saw the landlord standing in 
front of the house, and near him was another man, who 
was leading a horse by the halter. 

He said something to the landlord, and then, taking a 
firmer grasp of tho rope, began to run the horse, ruuniDg 
by the side of him. 

Then he returned to his former position, and the con¬ 
versation was continued. 

“ That horse is for sale, I feel pretty sure,” said Blue- 
skin. “Como, come, Jack—luck is going to befriend us 
after all.” 

At this moment they stopped in frtfnt of the inn, aud 
the landlord, seeing they were customers, hastened to¬ 
wards them. 

“ We don’t want to stop,” said Jack, “ but our horses, 
as you see, aro quite knocked up. We have ridden them 
a great many miles, at a rapid rate, without stopping. 
We want to‘know whether you can furnish us with two 


others of good quality in exchange. Our business is 
most urgent—every moment is of the greatest import¬ 
ance.” 

Heaving this, the landlord thought he should be ablo to 
do a good thing in two ways. 

Ho might buy the horse which had just been offered 
to him at a low price, and part with him again to theso 
strangers at a considerable advance. 

This thought struck him in a moment, and he smiled 
and rubbed his hands quite pleasantly. 

“ I have no doubt I can accommodate you, gentlemen; 
lmt as it will take a minute or two, be good enough to 
dismount and walk indoors—I will be with you imme¬ 
diately." 

“ Come,” said Blueskin—“ we aro both hot and thirsty, 
and a draught of ale will revive us both. Come.” 

They entered the inn, and the landlord completed his 
purchase. ■ 

Having done so, he called Jack and Blueskin to him, 
and then showed them the horse he had just bought, and 
another that he fetched from the stable. 

They were neither of them very handsome, but they 
seemed capable of making good speed, and, what was 
more, they also seemed possessed of considerable powers 
of endurance. 

Blueskin was not long in making tho purchase, and in 
a very short space of time Jack Sheppard and himself 
were riding at a rattling speed along the road towards tho 
old Manor House. 


CHAI’TEI: DCCXXIII. 

BLUESKIN AND JACK SHEPPARD ARRIVE AT THE OI.D 

MANOR HOUSE. AND FIND THAT IN ONE RESPECT AT 

LEAST THEY WERE COMPLETELY MISTAKEN. 

Considerably more than half the distance from the inn 
to the old Manor House was already accomplished, and as 
they were mounted upon two good steeds, there was every 
prospect of their arriving within a short timo. 

No more conversation was exchanged betweon them, 
for their rate of travelling made it impossible. 

But both were thinking busily over tho whole affair, so 
as to be in perfect readiness when the time of action 
came. 

They were also undecided as to their exact method of 
procedure upon arriving at the Manor House. 

Should they commence their investigations at the sum¬ 
mer-house, or should they enter the building itself ? 

The more Jack thought over this, the more inclined he 
felt to come to tho latter determination, aud presently, 
cheeking his horse, he put the question to his comrade : 

“Does it not strike you as being singular,” he said, 
P that she should have left her chamber in so mysterious 
a way, aud, without any apparent object, have descended 
into those mysterious passages ?” 

“It does seem strange,” replied Blueskin. 

“It is so strange, that I can scarcely believe it at all,” 
continued Jack. “I have quite another idea upon the 
subject.” 

“Why?" 

“ I am inclined to think that by some strange means or 
other Jonathan Wild may have becorno acquainted with 
the fact that there was a secrot passage leading from the 
disused summer-house into tho mansion itself.” 

Blueskin started. 

“ I had not thought of that before, Jack,” he exclaimed, 
11 but now it comes upon me with the full force of a con¬ 
viction. That must be it. And that Jonathan Wild 
should be aware of the existence of such a place is not at 
all surprising.” 

“Indeed! Why not?" ' 

“Can you forget how many dealings he has had with 
Abel Doumull, and what opportunities he has had of 
looking everywhere about him? You ought to know 
well that Jonathan nover goes anywhere with his eyes 
shut. He at some timo or other either found it out, or 
else was told of it.” 

“ Then, in that case,” said Jack, “he would avail him¬ 
self of this knowledge, traverse those secret passages, 
enter the room, and carry off Edgworth Bess in the dead 
of night.” 

“Depend upon it that’s it,” said Blueskin. “and HUPP 
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that enables me to decide something I have been in doubt 
about.” 

‘ What is that?” 

“Whether wo should present ourselves at tlie Manor 
House, and begin our search in the room where Edgworth 
Less was last seen. It is now imperatively necessary 
that we should do so.” 

“ It is indeed ; and as we have come to this conclusion, 
let us push on again at a gallop. Surely we havo not 
much further to go.” 

Accordingly, their horses wero once more urged on¬ 
ward, nor did they slacken speed again until they reached 
the summit of a hill.” 

“That must be the place!” said Jack Sheppard, with a 
cry of satisfaction, and pointing in advance. “ It cor¬ 
responds exactly with the description that Steggs 
gave.” 

Ho. 153.— Blueskin. 


“ It does—it does !” 

“ Oh, yes, 1 feel sure that we are right, it is a noble, 
pleasant-looking building.” 

“ Yes, I can remember it well in the happy days gone 
by; but it is so long ago, that I had almost forgotten. 
Now all comes hack to mo again.” 

“And how strange those trees look yonder,” said jack, 
still pointing. “ They seem almost as if they wero 
growing on a hill.” 

“ They have that appearanee,” said Blneskin. “There 
is a steep hill there, and so steep, and so thickly covered 
with vegetation of all kinds, that it is scarcely possible to 
penetrate it. I remember now that in former times the 
poachers made it their head-quarters.” 

Strangely enough, the hill to which Jack pointed was 
the very one that Jonathan Wild and his son had reach 3 !, 
as we have described in a former chapter, and in the 
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[ caverns beneath which they had had such singular adven- 
j tures. 

j “ Come,” said Blueskin, “ there is no more to be seen; 

and as we are to enter the house, the more speedy we aro 
| in our proceedings the better, as we may look for the 
* appearance of the police oflioers almost every moment.” 

; “ True.” 

; At a rapid gallop they made their way to the ancient 
; edifice. 

i They stopped abruptly at the chief entrance, and flung 
t themselves from their horses. 
t Only the servants were there, and Jack said: 
i “ We have come direct from London to iuquire into the 
i disappearance of your mistress. Show us at once the 
| room where she was left last.” 

I It did not occur to them for a moment to question 
SI either Jack or Blueskin as to their authority, but, in a 
: moment, complied with their request. 

I They were conducted upstairs to the turret chamber. 

{ A strange room for Edgworth Bess to occupy; but 
1 neither Jack nor Blueskin w ondered at it, for Steggs had 
j informed them of her motive, 
s It was that she might watch for their approach. 

1 Nothing in the room Lad been disturbed. 

It bad been judged best that every object should be 
left just in the state they found it. 

Although they searched narrowly around, neither Jack 
nor Blueskin found anything in the chamber itself to 
justify the theory they had formed. 

There were no evidences of violence anywhere. 

Then, having obtained lights, they began to descend 
the staircase. 

They reached the botfem in a few moments, and 
entered a spacious, disused room. 

Here their lights were not of much service, for it was 
the fair and glorious daylight without; and although the 
windows of the room were thickly incrusted with the 
dirt and dust of many years, yet, tLrougli the darkened 
panes, sufficient illumination came to enable them to see 
well all around. 

It was at this time tlrat Blueskin discovered that every¬ 
where they went they left clear and surely-defined foot- 
f marks behind them. 

He communicated the fact to his companion. 

“Look, Jack,” he said, “there’s where Edgworth Bess 
has gone, certainly enough, You can sec every foot¬ 
print quite plainly. We have made a mistake, for, as you 
see, there are no other footprints near.” 

Jack paused at once. 

He could scarcely realiso the truth of this. 

“ Look,” continued Blueskin, walking on before him, 
“every footprint has been firmly and regularly taken. 
Depend upon it she was not forced along this way; she’s 
gone voluntarily. Certainly no one else has accompanied 
her. Approach and satisfy yourself.” 

Jack did approach, and examined the footmarks nar¬ 
rowly. 

Then he was forced to come to the conclusion that he 
had made a mistake. 

“No,” he said, “we were wrong there, certainly; and 
being wrong, how can we tell that we are not greatly in 
error in our other conclusions ?” 

“ We may be,” said Blueskin; “ and yet I think not. 
Perhaps Steggs was aware of all this, although he did not 
mention it.” 

“ But how extraordinary it is,” cried Jack, “that she 
should have left her chamber in such a manner, and taken 
so peculiar a route. What object could she have ?” 

“ That puzzles me,” said Blueskin, “ but 1 trust we 
shall be able to find it ont some time. At present, how¬ 
ever, it is quite clear that we can only continue in our 
present course, and watch her footmarks narrowly.” 

This was quite evident, and they passed through the 
disused room, and down the staircase to the subter¬ 
ranean passage. 

In the soft mud the footprints could be more easily 
distinguished, and by the side of them could bo seen 
those that had been made by fcjteggs. 

In this way the whole of the passage was traversed. 

The dungeon was examined, and her presence there 
seemed more inexplicable than all the rest. 

1 Then, coming at last to the flight of stops at the other 
end, they ascended, and found themselves iu the old 
: summer-house. 


“ Some force has been used to break down this parti¬ 
tion,” said Jack. “ Can it be possible that she has dono 
it?” 

“ I don’t know; it almost defies conjecture.” 

“ True. It does not look very firm. Terhaps a touch 
was all that was necessary to remove it.” 

“It is as rotten as tinder,” was the reply. “A child j 
could have forced its way through.” 

They looked on the floor of tho summer-house, hoping ; 
to find other footmarks. r, 

But were disappointed. ( 

From timo to time a quantity of dry leaves had been j 
blown by the wind into the place, and had piled them- I 
selves to a great depth upon the fluor. j 

And on these yielding objects no impression of a foot¬ 
print could bo traced. 

Outside, however, they again saw the footprints, but 
they were mingled up with others. 

Then they came to tho sput that Steggs had described 
to them, and, upon examination, they camo to his con¬ 
clusion—namely, that a struggle had taken place there. 

“ We were quite wrong,” said Blueskin, “in our ideas 
respecting Jonathan Wild. We have gained nothing by 
our search so far.” 

“True,” said Jack, in a tono of regret. “We have 
nothing more now to guide us than we had at first. Why 
she should have quitted so strangely I know not; but I 
am afraid we must conclude that she found her way into 
the garden, and then was seen by her enemy, pounced 
upon, struggled with, and captured.” 

“ Yes, and he must have raised her in his arms,” added 
Blueskin, “for you sec we can trace her footsteps no 
further.” 

“No; but he had a companion with him. Do you sec 
that ?” 

“ Yes, his son George, beyond a doubt.” 

The footprints were followed to the wall, and then, of 
course, as fit eggs had stated, all further trace was lost. 

The hard, well-travelled road afforded them not the 
slightest clue. 

“We are here,” said Jack, at last, “ with one consola¬ 
tion, and with one certain knowledge: they have brought 
her so far, but which way they may have turned is im¬ 
possible to guess. We will let chance direct us, and keep 
going round in a circle, increasing tho circumference of it 
every time. Perhaps, before we have gone far, we may 
fall in with the track again.” 

“It is most likely,” said Blueskin; “and tho plan you 
have proposed is the very best that could be followed. 
That’s how good hounds will do when they have lost the 
scent of the fox; they will return to tho last place, and 
then wheel round aud round in circles until they come 
upon it again.” 

“Aud so will we,” said Jack; “and let us hope that 
before long our anxiety will be at an end, and that we 
shall succeed in wresting her from the villain’s power.” 

“ I hope so,” said Blueskin. “ First of all, however, 
we will fetch our horses from where we left them, aud 
then commence our investigations.” 

This was done, and once more mounting, tho two 
friends commenced what certainly looked like their hope¬ 
less task. 

CHAPTEli DCCXXIV. 

JONATHAN WILD AND HIS SON MEET WITH A FRESH SUR¬ 
PRISE IN THE CAVERNS. 

We now revert to the proceedings of Jonathan Wild and 
his son, who, as will be remembered, we last left in that 
singular-looking cavern. 

The deep-laid and cold-blooded attempt that the 
robbers—if such they were—had made upon their lives ! [ 
had signally failed. 

The tables had boon completely turned, and they had 
fallen into the snare they had laid for others. 

At Wild junior’s suggestion, the men, although present¬ 
ing no signs of life, had been carefully bound with some 
ropo that had been found in one corner. 

This being done, they fully believed that they were 
perfectly secure, and had no further interruption to 
apprehend. 

“Come,” said Wild junior, “we will not waste any 
time; let us commence at once to make a thorough search 
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around. It will be impossible for us to get too well ac¬ 
quainted with the intricacies of these caverns.” 

To this Jonathan at once assented, though it was plain, 
from tho manner in which he spoke and moved, that 
much of his old vigour had departed. 

It was almost in a mechanical way that he followed in 
the footsteps of his son. 

A small fissure in tho side of the cavern quickly at¬ 
tracted their attention, and George Wild at once pro¬ 
ceeded to rigidly examine it. 

It wac both high and wide enough to allow him to 
enter it. 

But before he had gono three paces ho was compelled 
to pause. 

To all appearance there was no further passage. 

It was merely an indentation in the rock and nothing 
more. 

Ho perceived, however, that near the ground there was 
a low arch, yet sufficiently large to allow anyone to crawl 
under it easily. 

He at once set the example of doing this, and disap¬ 
peared from Jonathan’s gaze almost instantly. 

“ Come here, guv’nor,” he cried, a moment afterwards 
—“ come here, it’s all right, and I think you will be sur¬ 
prised at what you see.” 

Jonathan crawled under the archway, and found that 
its length did not exceed a couple of feet. 

Assuming a standing position, he then found himself 
in a small-sized cavern or chamber. 

Tho height, however, seemed prodigious, and, doubtless 
through some small opening in the roof, a small portion 
of the light of day penetrated, and rendered all objects 
in its interior visible. 

“ This is what I call a nice, snug little place, guv’nor,” 
said George, “ and I’ll tell you how wo can mako it of 
great service to us.” 

“ How ?” 

“ Why, we will pick up those follows that wo have loft 
in the large cavern outside, and push them one by one 
under tho arch.” 

“ I see.” 

“Thou when wo have disposed of them all,” continued 
George, “ we will get a largo fragment of rock and roll it 
close up to the arch, or, if possible, wedgo .it in so that 
there can be no possibility of them coming out.” 

“ And after all,” added Jonathan, “ wo have no certain 
knowledge that they arc dead ; they may be only stupified 
from the effects of the drug.” 

“ I hardly think it, guv’nor; but yet it is best to bo on 
tho sure side. I can’t help fancying that they intended 
to put an end to us at once by poison.” 

“ Or,” said Jonathan, “they may have intended to drug 
us first, and when we were perfectly helpless, to have 
deprived us of our lives in some other fashion.” 

“ Well, if we carry out this suggestion of mine, it will 
not matter—either way wc shall be making sure.” 

“ So we shall—so we shall.” 

“ Will you help me, then ?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“ Back then to tho other cavern, and let us begin with¬ 
out any further loss of time.” 

George Wild himself led the way to the outer cavern, 
saying as he did so: 

“You remain just here, guv’nor, and as I push them 
through, you take hold of them anil drag them aside.” 

This was done, and a considerable space of time was 
thus occupied. 

But at length the last member of that strange, secret 
band, was carried by George Wild to the orifice in the 
rock, and then pushed through into tho inner cavern. 

Jonathan felt rather nervous about remaining in his 
present position. 

His alarm was perfectly groundless, but yet ho had his 
suspicions of his son’s fidelity, and not without good 
reason. 

In the present instance, Goorgo showed no symptoms 
of an intention to play him false, although the speed with 
which Jonathan made his way from the inner to the outer 
cavern rather astonished him. 

“ Why, guv’nor,” he said, “ what in the world is the 
matter ?” 

“ Matter ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Nothing at all.” 


“ Woll, curse me if I didn't think all those fellows had 
come to life again, and that you had bolted out to escape 
them.” 

“No—no, George,” said Jonathan, with a sickly kind of 
smile, “ it was nothing of that sort, and yet-’’ 

“Yet what?” 

“ I confess I didn’t feel very comfortable staying there, 
and I was heartily glad when the job was over.” 

“ Well, well, we have nearly done; but, guv’nor.” I 

“What?" 

“ You must help mo to roll that largo stone yonder ; if 
we can manage to get it here, its weight will be so great 
that those within, even if they should be in a position to 
mako the attempt, would never be able to remove it.” 

“It is too large, George.” 

“No, no—not a bit; put out your strength, guv’nor, 
and we shall move it.” 

It was a very large fragment of rock to which George 
Wild alluded, and it was no wonder that Jonathan should 
have some misgivings as to the possibility of moving 
it. 

Wild junior, however, having made up his mind, put 
forth his utmost strength, and the stone was rolled 
over. 

Tho progress made was very slow, and the labour re¬ 
quired, immense. 

But they persevered, and eventually succeeded in accom¬ 
plishing their object. 

The last roll was given to the stone, and then, as they 
had hoped and anticipated, it wedged itself tightly into 
tho fissure of the rock in such a manner as to defy re¬ 
moval from either side. 

“Well, now we have done so much,” said George, “I 
think wo can afford to rest awhile and recover our breath 
a little.” 

“I am very sorry," was tho reply. 

I You seem quite down-hearted, guv’nor, but I’m suro 
you ought not. Success awaits us—I can feel a presenti¬ 
ment to that effect.” 

“ I wish I could feel as I used to in days gone by,” said 
Jonathan, in tones of deep regret, “ but somehow I seem 
already to be half dead." 

“ Nonsense.” 

“ It is a fact, and, strive against the feeling as I may, it 
obtains the mastery over me. I cannot conquer it.” 

“ But you will do, guv’nor,” said George, in a hopeful 
voice. “ I don’t wonder at your feeling tho effects of all 
that you have gone through since your escape from New¬ 
gate ; but by this one bold stroke that we are about to 
mako we shall secure wealth and perfect immunity for tho 
past.” 

“ I hope so, George—I hope so; but I have my 
doubts.” 

“ Then discard them. Live on and hope to the last. I 
believe yet that fortune will so far favour us as to enable 
us to obtain a full revengo upon all our enemies.” 

“ We shall see, George—we shall see, but-” 

“ But what ?” 

“Wo have failed so very often, that, as I tell you, I 
have lost all confidence." 

“Pooh—pooh! you aro a little out of sorts; but a 
change will soon be manifest; the suecess that I am sure 
awaits us will quite restore you to yourself, and make you 
feel as you felt of old.” 

Jonathan was silent. 

He sat down upon one of tho rude seats in the cavern, 
and buried his face in his hands. 

Wild junior was weary with all his exertions, and there¬ 
fore ho sat down also. 

“A little rest won’t hurt us, guv’nor; but we want 
something to drink." 

“ Yes, brandy; but whore are we to obtain it?” 

“ I don’t kno w, for we shall be all the time in doubt 
and dread as to whether it was genuine or not.” 

“ We should—we should!” 

Thero was again a deep silence in that straugo-looking, 
subterraneous cavern. 

Dark thoughts were flitting through the brains of 
both. 

George Wild was looking forward with confidence and 
security to the results of the step that they were about 
to take. 

To him, tho whole thing seemed simple in the extreme, 
and to boar upon it the unmistakable impress of success. 
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J All that was requisite now -was to turn the subject 
! over carefully in their minds, and devise some particular 
I mode of action that would be most likely to bring: about 
j the ends they desired. 

f Jonathan, on the contrary, seemed to have lost all heart 
for the enterprise. 

The thoughts that were passing through his mind wore 
' of an entirely different nature. 

They were gloomy in the highest degree. 

The disagreeable conviction pressed upon him and con¬ 
tinued to grow in force that the end of his mortal career 
was approaching, and that his doom would soon be 
sealed. 

It was rather strange that ho should have had this 
impression, considering the favourable aspect that things 
wore. 

It seemed as though he had some inward monitor that 
warned him of the approach of danger long before it 
could be either seen or expected. 

When we consider the state of anxiety and suspense he 
had been in ever since the time of his first capture, and 
the severe injuries to which he had been subjected, 

I who could wonder that the effects should show them¬ 
selves even in such an iron constitution as he pos¬ 
sessed ? 

He Was, in fact, at that time weary of his life, and could 
death have come upon him in some sudden annihilating 
form he would have been rejoiced. 

As it was, he had not the courage to contemplate 
death. 

The subject was one from which he resolutely averted 
his eyes. 

And yet they kept all the time turning to it. 

When he asked himself what, he had to live for he was 

[ perforce compelled to answer ‘-Nothing,” and yet, with 
the strange perversity of human nature, he clung to 
life as though it was the most desirable of all posses¬ 
sions. 

And in this manner some time elapsed. 

^ lleing each wrapped in a deep reverie, one did not 
> notice the abstraction of the other. 

$ It is hard to say how long they might have remained 
\ accupying just these positions; but suddenly a sound 
> came upon their ears, that brought them face to face 
j with the realities of the present simultaneously, and, as if 
I governed by one impulse, both Jouathau Wild and his 
j son sprang to their feet and listened. 

| At some distance off, but (mining from what direction 
9 they could scarcely tell, they could hear the hoarse 

I murmur of voices, the trampling of footsteps, indicating 
the approach of many persons, who were at no pains to 
keep 1-heir presence a secret. 


CHATTER HCCXXV 

■ WILD HITS UrOX AN EXCELLENT EXPEDIENT FOR 

j DISUERSING U1S EOES, AND PUTS XT INTO EXECUTION. 

J Nothing probably could have startled Wild and his son 
j more than this unexpected occurrence. 

It was not wonderful that at first they should jump 
I immediately to the conclusion that those they heard were 

I no other than police officers. 

In that case their situation would be perilous in the 
extreme. 

j One thing, however, was quite certain: let those who 
3 were approaching be whom they might, they were 
Ij certainly no friends, but enemies. 

J There was only one mode by which the two Wilds 
could greet them, and that was a hostile ono. 

“ Guv’nor,” said Wild junior, “we are attacked, and if 
we can do nothing else, we will sell our lives dearly! 
Stand by me, and we will dare them to do their 
worst!” 

“lint a great many are coining,” rejoined Jonathan. 
“ How can we hope to contend against so many ?” 

“ We must do the best we can.” 

“ But opposition is madness !" 

1 “ Would you, thou, give in— surrender without strik¬ 
ing a blow ?” 

“ No, certainly not. Such a thing never entered into 
iny thoughts at all ’’ 


“ What do you mean, then ? Quick—let us decide 

what we are to do, or they will be upon us!’’ 

“Let us hide!" 

“ Hide ? But where ?” 

“ Anywhere.” 

“We ought to have examined this place mo 
closely.” 

“ But surely there are indentations in the rook where 
we may conceal ourselves?” 

“ A good thought,” said George. “ We will, then, 
watch the progress of events ; we can hut come to a fight 
after all.” 

“Come, then, quick—quick, or we shall be seen !” 

“ This way,” said George. “ I can see a place that will 
suit us admirably.” 

He hastened across the cavern as he spoke, towards 
what looked like a means of communication with some 
inner chamber. 

This indeed was what it was, and scarcely had they 
gained it and squeezed themselves into it, than a confused 
and tumultuous throng of persons entered the cavern. 

The very first glance that Wild and his son gave at 
these new-comers sufficed to dispel a very great deal of 
their apprehension. 

They were evidently not police officers—they were 
satisfied of that at the very first glance. 

Nor did it take them any longer to come to a conclu¬ 
sion that they formed some portion of the baud which 
had taken up its quarters in the eaverns. 

In their general aspect there was a close resemblance to 
the others, whose treachery had fallen so heavily upon 
their own heads. 

George did not venture to speak, but just pressed 
Jonathan on the arm. 

He understood at once what was meant by the 
pressure. 

The question now was how they should act in the 
present emergency. 

The men v, ho had entered numbered in all twelve or 
fourteen. 

In a contest the odds would be rather too great to 
afford Jonathan and his son the least chance of success, 
however desperate they might be. 

It was possible, however, that they might escape 
unseen. 

“I told you there was something amiss,” said one of the 
men, who had just eutered the cavern—“I knew it—I 
felt sure of it.” 

“ But what—but what ?” 

“ That’s just what puzzles me to find out. Where is 
our captain, and where are all his followers ?” 

The men glanced round and saw that the cavern was 
perfectly empty. 

“This seems very strange,” said another voice—“it 
passes belief. Are you sure that you never left your post 
at the entrance, and that no one has passed out ?” 

“ I am ready to take oath to it any moment.” 

Upon hearing this, the men all shrank closo 
together. 

Some indefinable fear attacked them all at the same 
moment. 

“Toll us again, Jim,” said another—“ tell us again all 
that has taken place while we have been absent.” 

The man thus called upon entered into a minuto des¬ 
cription of the manner in which Jonathan Wild and his 
sou had made their appearance, and how they had been 
greeted by the band. 

lie stated that ho had watched the two strangers and 
all the rest pass down the passage into the cavern, and 
that since then he had been sitting at the entrance keep¬ 
ing guard. 

He then described how one of their number had arrived 
late, and had also entered. 

His surprise was then excited by the fact that no one 
had been sent to relieve him at his post. 

Such an occurrence was quite unusual, and the longer 
he stayed the more puzzled he became. 

He had listened once or twice very intently, but had 
failed to catch a single sound. 

“ I don’t know how it was, mates,” he said, “ I had no 
particular cause for it, but I felt all the time quite confi¬ 
dent that something was going wrong—that there was 
something amiss, and now, then, let me ask you what has 
become of the captain and all the rest ?” ' 
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“ And of the two strangers also ?” said another 
voice. 

“ Yes, just so. You know as well as I do that this 
cavern would not be wholly deserted as it is now except 
under very special circumstances; but, then, how was it 
that no one came to take iny place at the entrance ? You 
know how strict tlie captain always is, and why should 
ho have omitted his usual precautions on this occa¬ 
sion ?” 

“ I don’t know,” said one; “ it may be, from some cause 
or other, he has thought fit to go into some other portion 
of the caverns.” 

“ Well, it may be, and yet who knows what may 
have happened ?” 

*■ I can’t think anything very dreadful,” was the reply. 
“ What could two men do against so many ?" 

The first speaker shook his head. 

“ Well, in such a case as this,” cried one, who had not 
hitherto spoken, “should wo not be justified in ringing 
the bell?” 

“I don't know. Perhaps we should bo interfering 
with some of the captain’s plans.” 

“By all means let it be tried,” cried the one who had 
acted as sentinel. “ I feel so certain in my own mind that 
something terrible has taken place that I am willing to 
take the entire responsibility of giving that important 
summons—so here goes !” 

“But stay,” said another—“don’t be rash.” 

I The sentinel, who had seized hold of a rope that was 
| hanging at one side of the cavern, paused. 

“ You know the rules about that bell. We have all 
been expressly forbidden to touch it, except, indeed, that 
something terrible should occur—such as a total defeat, or 
the discovery of our place of refuge, or something of that 
sort.” 

“ I know all about that,” said tlio sentinel; “ but still 
where is the captain, and whoro are all the rest ?” 

“ It is very strange.” 

“ Strange indeed! And rather than remain in this 
suspense, I tell you I will ring the bell, and never mind 
the consequences—I tell you again I will take them all 
upon myself.” 

While speaking, this man tugged at the rope violently, 
and then a loud clanging peal arose that seemed to fill up 
every nook and corner in the caverns. 

The sound was so loud and so continuous as to become 
almost deafening. 

“There—there,” cried several voices—“that will do— 
that will do!” 

“ I think it will,” said the sentinel; “ and now then, if 
the captain or any of his men are here, we shall see them 
very shortly make their appearance—no matter how they 
are engaged, that signal will bring them.” 

“ You are right enough there.” 

“Well, then,” cried the sentinel, “stand still for a few 
moments and listen.” 

I to was obeyed, and these rough-looking lawless men 
stood in various picturesque attitutes, with an expression 
of great expectation upon their countenances. 

That expression soon changed its character to one of 
apprehension. 

The last oolioes of the loud-clanging bell died away, 
but the deep silence that then prevailed was unbroken by 
any sound indicative of persons approaching. 

There was nothing to show them that the captain had 
heard the signal, or that he was responding to it. 

More and moro alarmed did their countenances 
appear. 

The ono who had rung the boll still stood with the rope 
in his hand, and with his face as white as ashes. 

“I told you something had happened,” he ventured at 
last to say, 'in a faint whisper. “ I knew something had 
happened, and now, you see, I was perfectly right.” 

Closer and closer the men drew to each other, and it 
became quite evident that the fear they had at first felt 
was becoming more and more unequivocal. 

According to the rales and laws that had been laid down, 
they knew for certain that if the captain or any member 
of the band had heard the ringing of the alarm bell, they 
would, without an instant’s delay—no matter how they 
might have been engaged—have made their way towards 
the spot from which the souuds proceeded—namely, the 
large cavern in which they generally assembled. 

Now, however, the silence was perfect. 


There was only one mode of exit from the cavern all 
the others having been carefully blocked up so as to guard 
against the perils of intrusion. 

The one that had been left open had been closely 
watched by the sentinel, and ho had declared uo one had 
come forth. 

Where, then, were all the rost ? and where were the 
two strangers ? 

How was it that no response was made to the peal upon 
the bell ? tv 

These questions they asked themselves over and over 
again without being able to make any answer to them. 

And tho longer they stood the more the silence seemed 
to oppress them—the moro alarmed they became. 

Fi om their hiding-place, Jonathan and "Wild junior were 
able to observo.all these proceedings, and the latter, with 
his usual readiness of thought, perceived how easily the 
circumstance might bo turned to their advantage. 

The men were already in such a state of suspense and 
fear, that the least thing at all unusual would startle 
them. 

The disappearance of tho captain and his band could 
not but look to them as being something supernatural. 

Therefore, how easy would it bo to work upon their 
superstitious terrors. 

George Wild saw all his advantage in a moment, and 
touched Jonathan in a peculiar way, to shew that ho in¬ 
tended to make some demonstration. 

Then, quickly placing both hands in a peculiar fashion 
over his month, George Wild uttered a sound that would 
be difficult indeed to describe. 

It was neither a howl, nor a shriek, nor a groan, but a 
horrible cry that had in it the component parts of all 
three. 

In tho hugo vaulted cavern tho sound rang out with 
great effect, and borrowed many strange intonations. 

Upon hearing it, all the men standing in the centre of 
the cavern started and rushed precipitately against each 
other. 

The sentinel released his hold upon the bell-rope. 

George was so well pleased with the result of this first 
cry that he determined to repeat it. 

He did so, and the effect was prodigious. 

Shrieking and crying out with unqualified terror 
dreading they knew not what, and entirely the slaves to 
superstitious fears, the throng of persons made a sudden 
and simultaneous rush to the narrow entrance by which 
they had gained access to the cavern. 


CHAPTER DCCXXVI. 

JONATHAN WILD AND HIS SON AUK MADE PRISONERS IN 
THE CAVERN RY THE RAND OE IiOBHERS. 

Scrambling, fighting, howling, yelliug, they all strove 
to forco themselves through the aperture, and as they 
became wedged into a perfect mass, blocking up the pas¬ 
sage, further progress was impossible. 

Seeing what excellent effect had been already produced 
George Wild thought lie would favour them with a part¬ 
ing groan, if so it -was called. 

Therefore again were the old caverns filled with this 
hideous cry. 

It was more prolonged than at first. 

But when the many echoes had subsided, not so much 
as a retreating footstep could be hoard. 

George Wild laughed lightly. 

He was pleased at the success of his manoeuvres. 

“Good again, guv’nor !” he cried—“good again ! What 
a parcel of oowards they are, to be sure ! We havo got 
rid of them beautifully. ' 

“But they will come back,” said Jonathan. “They 
are sure to screw up their courage and return. Perhaps 
they will be accompanied by others.” 

“No matter,” said George; “they are now so much 
under tho influence of their own fears that they will be 
scarcely able to get freo. If they return, I shall be ablo 
to terrify them again.” 

“Not so easily as at first, though,” said Jonathan. 

“ Well, perhaps not, but I am by no means sure they 
will return yet.” 

“ It is best to be prepared.” 

“ 1 quite aga>e with you there, so sec that your pistols 
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are ready for immediate service, and I will do the 
like." 

Tho weapons were examined and put in order. 

When this was dono they ventured to emerge from their 
hiding-place. 

They walked quietly to the opening through which the 
terrified band had passed. 

Here they stood and listened. 

But not the faintest sound broke the deep silence. 

“ I believe we have seared them off,” said George 
Wild. “ I believe they aro so terrified they have gone 
for good.” 

“ i fear not.” 

“ But that point must bo ascertained, guv’nor; and I’ll 
tell you another thing.” 

“What’s that?” 

“ It is necessary that we should become the sole pos¬ 
sessors of tliis place, and that we should have at our 
command the means of entering and leaving readily.” 

“ But how is it to be done ?” 

“ That I can’t tell at present, but wo shall soon know 
more. Follow me, guv’nor; we will creep along this pas¬ 
sage and ascertain just where they are.” 

“ Be careful.” 

“ I will, depend upon it. Come, I feel sure there is no 
danger.” 

George Wild entered the passage, followed by Jona¬ 
than. 

The darkness was intense, and therefore they groped 
their way forward very slowly. 

They knew well, however, that there were no obstacles 
or dangers in the path, although the passage wound about 
in a serpeutino fashion. 

The further they advanced, however, the more neces¬ 
sity there was for caution, though still at present they 
could hear nothing. 

At length, however, they perceived in the distance be¬ 
fore them a very faint light—so faint that it could scarcely 
have been seen had not the darkness been so in¬ 
tense. 

“They have got the place open,” said George; “that 
light proves it. In their haste and terror, I should not 
wonder if they have not deserted the place." 

Hoping that this might prove to bo the case, Jonathan 
followed iu his son’s footsteps. 

Tho light soon increased iu brightness, until they were 
able to perceive the little aperture in the ground above. 

When within about fivo yards of it, they paused, for the 
murmur of voices could at length be beard. 

“ They are outside,” said George, in a faint whisper. 
“ How on earth can we get rid of them ? It must be done 
somehow.” 

“Hush—bush!” 

He listened. 

But beyond a continuous murmuring sound, they could 
not make out anything. 

“I should think,” said George, “that if I was to rise 
stealthily and discharge a couple of pistols among them 
as they stand together, that would be a finishing touch to 
their discomfiture. Here goes to try it." 

Without waiting to hear what Jonathan had to say 
upon this subject, he hastily advanced, and by means of 
the rude pieces of wood that were knocked into the wall 
at the extremity of the passage, he raised himself up to 
tho opening above. 

Then, as soon as his head appeared above the surface, he 
fired a couple of pistols in rapid succession. 

He did not stay to take any precise aim. but contented 
himself by discharging them at the crowd of people he 
could see standing a little way off. 

They immediately dispersed, and George, without 
waiting to see more, dropped down again into the pas¬ 
sage. 

“ There, guv’nor,” he said, “ I think we have done that 
nicely; at any rate, we will wait a little while and 
see." 

There was a moment’s silence, and then Jonathan ex¬ 
claimed : 

“I feel sure that you have done a very foolish thing, 
George.” 

“ How so ?” 

“You have sealed our destruction.” 

“ Speak out—say plainly what you think.” 

“ Why, these men will now feel certain that some living 


enemies of theirs are concealed in the caverns, and there¬ 
fore they will determine to put an end to our lives.” 

“ They may determine whatever they like," said 
George, “but how about doing it?” 

“They will succeed,” said Jonathan. “How easy, for 
instance, it would be to roll something over tho opening 
in tho ground above. If they did such a thing, how 
should we escape ?” 

“ I never thought of that, guv’nor,” ejaculated Geotge, 
suddenly. “ That’s a serious danger indeed ! I shouldn’t 
wonder if they don’t try something of the sort.” 

“ I fully expect it.” 

“ Then they sha’u’t do it if I can help it!” exclaimed 
George. “Just lend me your pistols, and reload these. I 
will go up once more, and, at all risks, have a peep at what 
is going on.” 

George exchanged the pistols rapidly, and then again 
mounted, though he did not venture to expose bis head 
without due caution. 

Then he saw first of all that two men were lying down 
on tho grass as if dead, while another was in a sitting 
posture, and evidently severely wounded. 

The others, however, had vanished, and George pro¬ 
jected his head still more, in the hope of being able to 
catch a glimpse of them, and wondering what they were 
about. 

Nothing could be seen, however, and he was about to 
emerge, when ho heard a sudden, violent crashing among 
tho underwood that was growing near. 

Thou there emerged into the open space the remainder 
of the baud who had made their way into the cavern. 

On their shoulders they carried the trunk of a huge 
tree. 

The length was not great, but the circumference was 
considerable. 

No sooner did George see them than he at once guessed 
what they were about to do. 

The trunk of the tree that they had procured they 
doubtless intended to thrust down violently through iho 
hole communicating with the passage. 

A more effectual mode of stopping it up could scarcely 
have been devised. 

The mere weight of the piece of timber would bo 
sufficient to wedge it so tightly into the liolo in the 
ground as almost to defy all efforts at removal. 

Certainly the only means by which such removal could 
hope to ho expected was by requisite tools for making 
an excavation, and a great amount of labour. 

“It will never do to allow them to carry that plan out,” 
George muttered to himself, aud as he spoke he brought 
a pistol to a level. 

The men, unaware of their danger, came walking on in 
a direct line. 

Wild junior’s linger encircled the trigger. 

One touch would suffice to cause the weapon to ex¬ 
plode. 

That touch he was about to give, when all at once he 
was struck with a second thought. 

He lowered the weapon. 

“ Good,” he said—“ good.” 

These words were applied to tho character of the 
thought that had just occurred to him. 

Letting go his hold, he dropped down at once to the 
floor of the cavern, intending, apparently, to allow the men 
above to carry out their project without offering to them 
the least show of resistance. 

Such a course of action as this seemed extraordinary 
in the highest degree—nay, even suicidal. 

Wheu he was above, be bad the opportunity, by ono 
discharge of his pistol, of discomfiting at least one of his 
foes. 

Another weapon was handy, and conld have been dis¬ 
charged almost without any perceptible interval of 
time. 

It was from no doubt as to his own capabilities of 
taking a correct aim that made George pause. 

He knew ho could make certain of hitting his mark, 
and if the men were struck they would fall of course, 
aud the trunk of the tree, being thus suddenly deprived 
of their support, would fall so heavily upon tho shoulders 
of the rest as to force them down. 

We have said that the piece of timber was very heavy, 
and therefore they could not all escape the consequeucea 
of such a fall unhurt. 
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Thoso details are mentioned just to exhibit bow strange 
it was that Wild junior should throw away such an ex- 
tellent chance as this appeared to be. 

What cunning scheme was it that had so suddenly 
entered his brain ? 

Wo shall see shortly. 

The men above, finding they met with no sort of in¬ 
terruption, advanced rapidly to the hole in the ground, 
intending to effect their purposo with the least possible 
delay. 

Jonathan Wild heard their footsteps above, but of 
course had no idea of what they were about. 

He questioned George as soon as he dropped 
down 

But he was immediately admonished to be silent, and 
ho obeyed. 

Then, with a tremendous crash, accompanied with a 
great crumbling and rush of earth, the trunk of tlio tree 
was thrust down. 

In an instant that faint, dim light that had filled the 
subterranean passage was extinguished. 

The most intense darkness now prevailed, and Jona¬ 
than, taken so completely by surprise, uttered a shout of 
astonishment. 

Ho fancied, above the noise made by the descending 
wood, ho could hear voices abovo uttering erics of 
triumph. 

But whether this was fancy or reality, ho was so stunned 
and bewildered by the unexpected nature of the events 
that had occurred, that he could not decide. 

After that, a most roinarkablo silence prevailed, for 
George Wild neither moved nor spoke, and all communi¬ 
cation with the upper world appeared to be effectually 
cut off. 

It was Jonathan Wild who broke the silence. 

“ George—George!” he said, in a suppressed voice. 

11 Yes, guv’nor ?” 

“ What has happened ?” 

Don’t you understand ?” 

“ Scarcely.” 

“Oh! I forgot! You didn’t see what those rascals 
were about. However, I’ll tell you what I saw.” 

“Go on, then.” 

“1 looked out, and perceived that the remainder of the 
band wore carrying on their shoulders the trunk of a 
lingo tree, and as soon as I saw it 1 guessed what was 
their intention. It was to thrust it down in that fashion, 
aud so completely make us prisoners.” 

“You knew that?” said Jonathan, in a voice hoarse 
with rage. 

“Yes, guv’nor, of course I did! But don’t excite 
yourself. What’s the matter ?” 

“ Matter?” cried Jonathan, more furiously than before. 
“Fool! dolt! idiot that you were! Why did you not 
apprise me of my danger earlier, or do something to pre¬ 
vent them from carrying such a project into executiou!” 


CHAPTER DCCXXVII. 

JONATHAN WILD nECOMES ALARMED AT HIS SON’S 11 E- 
11AVIOUR. 

“Don’t excite yourself, guv’nor,” said George again, 
speaking in the calmest possible tones. 

“ Aro you mad ?” 

“ Not a bit.” 

“ You must be!” 

“ Why ?’’ 

“ If not, you would surely not have acted as you have. 
Curses upon you! How do you think we arc to escape 
from this infernal place ?’’ 

“ Leave that to me, guv’nor,” was the confident reply. 
“ Don’t you put yourself out of the way, because there is 
no sort of occasion whatever.” 

“But did you not have the opportunity of slaying 
some of those men when you saw them advancing?” 

“1 most certainly had.” 

“ Then why did you not avail yourself of it ?” 

“ Because a second and a better thought occurred to 
me.” 

f What is it, then ?” 

“ Don't be impatient, guv’uor, and you shall hear all 


about it. I have scarcely had time to ponder over it my¬ 
self yet.” 

“ Y ou must be mad !” 

“ No, no—quite the other way, guv’nor! Let us go 
back to the cavern, and when we get there I think you 
will agree with me that everything has turned out for 
the best.” 

Wondering how this could possibly be, Jonathan Wild 
complied. 

As may easily bo imagined, the confident demeanour of 
bis son was not without producing a duo effect upon 
him. 

He knew full well, from former experience, that he was 
fertile in expedients, and that his brain was cunning 
enough to devise plans that would be bard indeed to over¬ 
reach or destroy. 

That feeling of anger and alarm which had at first 
excited him may therefore be 6aid to have passed 
away. 

So far from being in the least degree uneasy respecting 
his position, his mind was occupied in wondering what 
scheme it was that George had thought of. 

In his impatience to know what this could bo, bo 
hurried back along the passage, being extremely desirous 
to gain the cavern as quickly as possible, and so have an 
end put to his suspense. 

“ Now—now, George,” be exclaimed, as soon as they 
emerged into ill# large cavernous apartment, “now we 
are here, just tell me what your idea is.” 

“You are in a great hurry, guv’nor, but I don’t wonder 
at your anxiety. A few words from me will, however, 
put matters quite right.” 

“Let mo hear them, then, for I confess my feelings 
just now are anything but of a pleasant character.” 

“No doubt, guv’uor—no doubt. Well, then, in tho 
first place, 1 told you when 1 saw those men coming I 
quite made up my miud to fire at them, and prevent them 
from fastening us in, but very luckily a thought struck 
mo in time.” 

“And it is that thought that I am anxious to 
hear.” 

“I know it.” 

“ Why not speak, then ?” 

“ Because it is something I must approach by degrees. 
I cannot tell you straight at once—I must bring you 
round to it by a series of conclusions.” 

Jonathan uttered a growl of impatience. 

“Well, then, I all at once recollected that I had beard 
the men say that in former times there had-been various 
means of exit and entrance to these caverns, but that, by 
order of their leader, all had been stopped up savo 
one.” 

“ Yes, yes—I heard that as well.” 

“ Then I thougnt as well that those men above, now 
that they had been fired upon, would inevitably arrive at 
the conclusion that human beings were here, and cer¬ 
tainly persons who were unfriendly to them—in fact, 
they would guess that wo were the two strangers that 
had been described.” 

“Well—well, but what has that to do with it?” 

“You will see in a moment.” 

“ Speak, then, and be quick.” 

“ Knowing tho other exits to ho blocked up, they would 
think that an easy way of getting out of their present 
difficulty, and of putting an end to us as well, would be 
by blocking up that hole in the manner they have 
done.” 

“ And a very reasonable idea it appears to be,” said 
Jonathan. “ I should think it just calculated to answer 
that end.” 

“ Well, guv’nor, the most important thing for us to 
bear in mind is this: that the more secret we can keep 
our proceedings the better.” 

“ True; but it does not seem to me that we are doing 
it; on the contrary', by our usual good luck, we are creat¬ 
ing a regular disturbance around us.” 

“That’s just what I thought, and just what I was fear¬ 
ful of," said George, “ and although I might have pre¬ 
vented thoso men from blocking up tho hole, yet tho deaths 
of so many persons would inevitably have attracted 
suspicion to the spot. We should bo searched for, and, il 
in the cavern, probably found.” 

“ Well—well.” 

“Now, then, guv’nor, a3 your mind is somewhat pre- 
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pared, I may as well tell you just what my thought 
was.” 

“I wish you would.” 

“Then it was simply this: If those men were per 
mitted to block up the passage securely, and were not 
interfered with at all they would very justly aud reason¬ 
ably conclude that we could never tell any talcs respect* 
i ing them, aud that wo could never injure them any 
more.” 

“ Well-well.” 

“For this reason alone they would bo willing to go 
quietly away. I don't think they would ever feel inclined 
to return, and certainly will never re-enter these caverns 
! for the purpose of exploring them. Tho disappearance of 
their leader and the rest of their comrades in such a 
silent and inexplicable manner must scorn to them like 
tho work of magic.” 

“ So it must.” 

“ Well, then, can’t you see that all this will be calcu¬ 
lated to keep our retreat quiet ? Tlioso men, doubtless, 
are now elated with their triumph ; they will go off, 
taking their wounded comrades with them, and there will 
bo no extraordinary appearances visible anywhere around 
tho spot.” 

“No, I suppose not.” 

“ Well, then, you see how nicely I have managed 
matters ?” 

“ I’ll bo d—(1 if I do !” roared Jonathan. “ You forget 
—yon forget!” 

“Bravo!” 

“Why do you cry bravo?” 

Jonathan retreated a step as he. asked the question. 

“Yon needn’t think I’m going mad, gnv’nor!” 

Jonathan looked at him distrustfully. 

“I'm all right. 1 cried bravo because 1 was pleased to 
see some portion of your ancient spirit, was returning to 
yon—that was all You spoke just then exactly as jou 
did af old!” 

“ Hah!” 

“It is no such unimportant, matter!” 

“Ihit explain,” roared Jonathan — “ ox] Jain ! You 
have looked only nt. ono side of tho ease—you have 
suffered us to bo made prisoners in this wretched place! 
How on earth are wo to grub that tree up again ?” 

“ 1 don’t intend to do anything of tho kiud, or to make 
even tho attempt!” 

“ Then what on earth do you moan to do ?” 

“ Ah! now, gnv’nor, you are coming to tho point., ami it 
you had asked mo that question before 1 should Lave told 
yon offhand.” 

“ Well—Well ? I am anxious to hear.” 

“You ought to ha vo a little more eontideneo in me. 
You don’t think 1 should overlook such an important 
matter as that? But it came over my mind with the full 
forco of conviction that it would be perfectly easy for us 
to discover one of tho disused exits from this cavern, and, 
with a slight amount of labour, ro-open it, and thou have 
a point to emerge at far romovod from that by which we 
had entered, and which was known to and used by the 
band.” 

“I begin to see,” said Jonathan. “That strikes me as 
being a good idea.” 

“Oh, does it?” 

“It. has ono drawback, however.” 

“Indeed! What is that?” 

“ Why, it strikes mo very forcibly that it will bo a 
i much more difficult matter to open up ono of those 
: places tlipn you imagine.” 

“ Well 1 don’t. I noticed when 1 was fetching tho 
rope that there were some long pieces of iron against tho 
wall; I didn’t stop 10 examine them, but, at tho jjrst 
glance, 1 must say they looked very much like crow¬ 
bars.” 

, “ Then, if that’s the case,” said Jonathan, “ we shall bo 

able to go to work in good earnest.” 

“ Of course wo shall, and, as wo have lost time enough 
already, let us make a commencement at once.” 

“ With all my heart!” 

“Come on, thou, for, although you may not think it, 1 
j am as thoroughly sick of this place as you are, aud yet, 
J after all, it scorns likely to turn out greatly to our benefit 
t and advantage.” 

“So it does, and that's what reconciles me to 

j it.” 


jflcorgo went to ono of the corners of the cavern, and 
quickly produced a couple of long, strong crowbars. 

“ There, guv’nor,” ho said, “just tako that and feel it, 
and tell me whether yon don’t think that if wo are armed 
with such things as these wo shall bo able to make our 
way out ?” 

“ I think so; but let us try.” 

“ That’s the best thing; and. as we liavo nothing but 
chance to guide us, suppose we leave the cavern by that 
opening yonder, and see where it takes us to ?” 

As he spoke, George pointed to a natural opening in 
iho rook, that looked as though it either formed a means 
of communication with some other cavern, or as though it 
was a small arched passage. 

In either ease, it certainly led out from the cavern they 
wore in, and theroforo, without hesitation, they plunged 
into its dark, shadowy recesses. 

A few steps served to bring them to its extremity, and 
then they found themselves in a cavern greatly resembling 
that which they had left. 

This they crossed in a straight line, and, reaching the 
opposite side, searched about for another indentation. 

I lay ing found one, they pushed on, and quickly entered 
the third cavern. 

Tho succession of these places did not at all surprise 
them—in fact, they had been led to expect it, for the mm 
had expressly stated that the hills were tilled x\Itli such¬ 
like hollow places. 

“ Come along, guv’nor,” cried George, in a voico of 
exultation, “ we shall lnul our way out to tho open air 
before long, rely upon it!” 


OH ATT KB DCCXXVIII. 

JONATHAN wild and his son find t limit sctilme rito- 
gukssks favourAlly. 

Gicougv Wild walked forward with a confident step. 

He had every hope of being able to carry out bis 
scheme successfully. 

A long, \\ incling passage next attracted his attention, 
and, from its general appearance, he felt convinced that it 
would lead him to ono of the closed-up points of 
exit. 

In many places this passage was so low and so narrow 
that they could scarcely force their way through it. 

In others it would widen, and rise in height until i t 
would partake of something of tho appearance of a 
cavern. 

“Guv’nor,” said George, “we are all right—I feel sure 
of it.” 

“ 1 hope so." 

“Can’t you feel how fresh tho air is ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, then, docs not that prove that wo are coming to 
an opening ? ’ 

“ 1 supposo it does. Hut yet, did not the men say that 
all such places had been closed ?” 

“ Yes, they did say so; hut they did not state that they 
were so closely filled up as to prevent the fresh air from 
entering a little?” 

“ You are right," 

“ Of course I am, and with these capital crowbars I 
would wager my life I could force my way out.” 

Jonathan said no more, but pressed on close behind his 
son. 

As they advanced tho passago grew much larger, and 
presently, to their very great satisfaction, they perceived 
a faint light beforo them. 

In sizo and appearance, it resembled a faint, star more 
than anything else; but the resemblance was quickly 
lost. 

So great was Wild junior’s impatience that ho could not 
wait to walk, but set on to run. 

This pace quickly brought him to the end of tho 
passage. 

“ Hurrah, guv’nor!” he ejaculated, “ Wo are in luck’s 
way and no'mistake!” 

“What is it?” 

“ Como closer, and 1 will show you.’’’ r 

“ I see.” F 

“ And what do you think of that ?" » . ■*. 
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It was plain enough to be seen tint this exit from the 
cavern had been blocked up by a huge piece rock 
having been brought and rolled up against it. 

This was not done so well as to exclude all light, and 
that was how it was the passage came to be continually 
supplied with fresh air. 

“ Now, guvnor," said George, “ we’ve got a toughish 
job before us, but it must be accomplished. Bend your 
shoulders to it, and th n it will be the sooner over.” 

"While speaking, George comnu need an attack upon the 
piece of rock with his crowb ir. 

He was well seconded by -Tonath.an, who perceived at 
once that this afforded the likeliest chance of making an 
escape from what was. to all intents and purposesy their 
prison-house. 

But the largo piece of rock had been wedged in with 
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greater tightness than Geor r • W ild at all anticipated, and, 
to his disappointment, he <li '<>v <-red that, after labouring 
till his arms ached, scarcely any perceptible difference, 
was effected. 

‘•We iaiist lo it, guv’n >r,’ lie said, as be wiped tlm 
perspiration from his brow, ‘-.lust yon try for a few 
minutes while l rest, and then I will return to it with new 
sir. iigth.” 

Jonathan comnlit d, but quickly paused from fatigue. 

G< orgo Wild tie n advanced, and, using bis crowbar in 
a more legitimate manner than lie had done before, lm 
was pleased to find that he was making progress. 

Hitherto, he had dashed a wav in a most furious manner, 
without producing an impr s-inn. 

Now he used the crowbar as a lever, and, inch by inch, 
the huge piece at stone retreated before him. 


>'o. lo4. 
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At length ho moved it out so far that Jonathan Wild’s 
impatience would not allow him to remain idle any 
longer, so ho came to his sou’s assistance. 

Between them the stone was quickly removed, until at 
length one final rush sent it clear away. 

Jonathan was about to emerge at once. 

But his son restrained him. 

“No, no, guv’nor,” he said—“be cautious! You don’t 
know who may be on the look-out somewhere near. 
Wait a little while, and then wo will take a peep.” 

The stone that had been dislodged rolled over once, 
and then, coming to the declivity of the hill, went turn¬ 
ing over aud over with over-increasing speed, crashing 
and tearing its way through tho underwood, until at last, 
with a perceptible shock, it stopped at the bottom, half 
burying itself in the earth. 

The only sound that broke the silence was the twitter¬ 
ing of many birds, and, reassured by this, George Wild 
at length ventured to show his face outside. 

His eyes rolled quickly aud keenly over the whole land¬ 
scape, but ho failed to sec anything of an alarming 
nature. 

“Come, guv’nor,” he said, “here wo are, quite right at 
last, as I told you wo should be! Wo have achieved a 
complete triumph!” 

The prospect obtainable from the opening in the rock 
was a most extensive and delightful one. 

As far as ever the cyo could reach, nothing but lovely 
green fields and Hees could be perceived, except in one 
place, where a building of large proportions could be 
seen. 

lu appearance it was very picturesque, and had cer¬ 
tainly been built for very many years. 

No sooner did Jonathan Wild catch sight of its grey 
walla aud curious pointed roofs, than he uttered an ejacula¬ 
tion of satisfaction. 

“What’s the matter, guv’nor?” 

“ You see that place youder ?” 

“ That house ?” 

“Yes, if you like to call it so.” 

“Well, what of it?’’ 

“ That’s the very place wo so wish to reach—that’s the 
place where we shall be sure to find her.” 

“ Well, then, we will say all things have turned out 
most convenient for us, guv’nor.” 

“ They have—they have indeed!” 

“You see how necessary it is to have me to arrange 
affairs a little. Why, here we are, just on the side of the 
hill that’s nearest to the Manor House. What could bo 
better?” 

“ Things look promising,” said Jonathan, with a 
brightening visage. “ But do not let us be so incautious 
as to remain here.” 

“ I can’t see anyone about.” 

“No, nor do I, and yet some prying eye may bo gazing 
upon us.” 

“ True, guv’nor—night is the time for us.” 

“ It is ; aud until then we will keep ourselves secluded 
in the caverns.” 

“ So we will. Come in, guv’nor. For my part, I am 
tired to death, and should bo glad of a few hours’ rest, 
and now I think we have a fair opportunity of taking it.” 

“Yes; and yet, upon second thoughts, there is some¬ 
thing else I should like to do.” 

“ What's that ?” 

“ Could wo not manage to creep cautiously through 
this underwood without danger of being seen?” 

“ Where do you want to go ?” 

“ To the other entrance to tho caverns.” 

“ The one that was stopped up a little while ago ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ But what can bo your motive for going there ?” 

“Why, tho men who attacked us may be lurking near. 
At any rate, it is important for us to ascertain whether 
they have left.” 

“ So it is. Come on ! I didn’t think of it." 

“Nor did I until I spoke, and I’ll tell you another thing 
we have forgotten.” 

“Our horses?” 

“Yes.” 

“ I was just thinking about them when you spoke. It 
will bo necessary for us to learn where they are.” 

“ Certainly it will! Wo can do nothing without them, 
aud they aro too precious to be lost.” 


“ I am sadly afraid they aro lost already.” 

“ Why so ?” 

“If those men have gone, rely upon it they have taken 
our horses with them.” 

“ 1 hope not.” 

“ So do I. But we must find out. If we have lost 
them, we should be in . a poor way of escapiug if rapid 
flight should be necessary.” 

Both Jonathan and his son were exceedingly anxious 
respecting their steeds; and no wonder, for, in all pro¬ 
bability, they would be of immense advantage to them in 
case they should bo attacked. 

Thcreforo, without further parley, they crept through 
tho brushwood, taking a direction that would bring them 
round to the other side of the hill. 

All their movements were characterised by the utmost 
caution. 

Still, as they proceeded, they observed nothing of an 
alarming character. 

The whole place for miles round seemed to bo de¬ 
serted. 

They had only a vague- idea of whereabouts the in- 
closuro was where they had first been confronted by tho 
robbers. 

Yet, by persevering, they hoped to find it. 

Suddenly, when near the bottom of the hill, George 
clutched Jonathan tightly by the arm, and compelled him 
to corno to a sudden standstill. 

“Hush—hush!” ho exclaimed. 

“What’s the matter ?” 

“Listen, and then, if I am not mistaken, you will hear 
the murmuring of voices.” 

Jonathan was still immediately. 

He strained his sense of hearing to tho utmost. 

Then, very faintly indeed, could be distiuguished a low 
murmuring sound. 

It required a quick ear to separato it from tho rustling 
noise made by tho wind among tho tree-lops. 

But all at once some word was spoken in a louder tone 
of voice than the rest. 

Such being tho case, neither Jonathan nor his son 
ventured to speak to each other, but contented them¬ 
selves with exchanging significant glances. 

While they remained at their present distance it was 
quite out of the question for them to be able to overhear 
what was said. 

It might, however, be extremely important that they 
should be made acquainted with tho conversation of the 
robbers, aud therefore, after a brief pause, George Wild 
made an expressive gesture to Jonathan, and then began 
crawling forward with great secrecy and caution. 

Then, before Jonathan knew what he was about to do, 
and although he trembled for the consequences, aud 
dreaded a discovery, yet ho followed in his son’s foot¬ 
steps. ... . 

The noise made by them in their progress was very 
slight, and while they continued this carefully it was 
scarcely possible that tho robbers could hear their ap¬ 
proach. 

Presently they came to a place whore tho trees grew 
more thinly, and, fearing to be seen, Wild junior judged 
it prudent to stop. 

Turning round, he perceived that Jonathan was point¬ 
ing in a certain direction, and, without a word, he 
followed with his eye the direction of his finger. 


CHAPTER DCCXXIX. 

JONATHAN WILD AND 1ILS SON RECOVER POSSESSION OP 
T1IEIK HOUSES, AND MAKE EVEF.Y PREPARATION FOR 
TI1E RECEPTION OF THEIB PRISONER. 

George Wild then saw, though rather indistinctly, tho 
figures of several men standing together in a group. 

Judging by the movements that they made, the dis¬ 
cussion that was going on between them was of a very 
animated nature; but, although both Wild and his son 
leaned forward and strained their hearing to the utmost, 
they could do no more than catch a word here and 
thore. 

While they were debating within their own minds 
what should be their next step, their cogitations were 
put a stop to by a sudden movement on the part of tho 
men they had been watching. 
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Apparently they had been debating some point among 
themselves, and at last, after a good deal of discussion, 
had managed to arrive at a conclusion. 

At any rate, they all moved rapidly away, and soon 
the trampling of then- footsteps and the rustling of tho 
brushwood became inaudible. 

“ I think they’ve gone,” said George—“ I really think 
they’ve gone !” 

“ I hope so ; but such a thing seems almost too good to 
be possible.” 

“It does; but I’ll tell you how I'll find out, 
gnv’nor.” 

“ How?” 

“ If you’ll help me a little, I will climb up this tree— 
look, it’s a very tall one, and full of branches. From that 
point of elevation I shall, no doubt, bo able to catch a 
sight of them.” 

“ Let us try,” said Jonathan. 

By his aid, Wild junior easily enough got up into the 
tree, and when once he was fairly among tho branches 
there was no difficulty in mounting higher. 

George ascended with great rapidity and agility. 

Then, pausing in his ascent, he looked around him. 

So thickly wooded, however, was the whole face of the 
country that he began to fear that lie should bo unable to 
see the men any more. 

Yet, of course, there were open patches here and there, 
and if they should happen to cross one of them all would 
be well 

Judging by their character, however, it was not at all 
likely that they would thus expose themselves. 

In all probability, they would be exceedingly careful to 
avoid any open place. 

The more George thought about this the more certain 
he felt that this would be the case. 

Yet, as he was up in the tree, he determined to give it 
a fair trial, and did not descend until a considerable time 
had elapsed. 

“ I have not been able to catch a single glimpse of 
them!” he exclaimed, in a tone of vexation, as soon as ho 
reached the earth. “ Wo must keep our eyes and ears 
open; wo cannot make any mistake on the side of being 
careful.” 

To this Jonathan assented, and George said: 

“Now, guv’nor, what wo have next to look for are 
the horses.” 

“Just so.” 

“ Well, then, first of all, we will discover if we can find 
the blocked-up entrance to the cavern. I have no doubt 
the horses are stabled somewhere near that spot.” 

This was a very reasonable conclusion indeed to arrive at, 
and encouraged by the hope that in this respect at least 
they should not be disappointed, the two villains took their 
way with a more confident step through the brush¬ 
wood. 

The open space was gained at last, and then, as a 
matter of course, the blocked-up entrance was quickly 
found. 

Taking this as a centre point, they kept going round 
and round in larger circles, searching closely everywhere, 
and prying into every nook. 

Their patience was at length rewarded by the dis¬ 
covery of a kind of hovel, built against the slope of the 
hill. 

A more primitive-looking place could scarcely be 
imagined. 

The walls and roof were roughly formed of various 
branches of trees, placed together with some skill, and 
daubed over with clay. 

“They're in there for a hundred pounds!” said 
George. 

“ If the robbers have not removed them.” 

“Yes, of course, provided they havo not: but look here, 
they are bafe and sound enough.” 

George had entered the stable—for such was the uso 
made of the building—while he spoke. 

The two horses were there, both looking all (ho better 
for the rest they had had and the food that had been 
supplied to them. 

“ Well, now then, guv'nor,” exclaimed George, “what 
are we to do ?” 

“ Do you mean with the horses ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ It is a point for consideration.” 
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“So I think.” 

“ Shall we leave them here ?” 

“ They may be quite safe.” 

“ They may; and yet, on the other hand, although the 
robbers have not taken them at present, yet they may 
purpose doing so.” 

“ That’s very likely. I can scarcely conceive that they 
would be so foolish as to abandon them. At any rate, it 
sold, they would fetch a trifle of money.” 

“ Surely they will.” 

“My advice is to take them with ns round to the other 
side of the hill; I have no doubt wo shall manage to make 
a stable of some kind for them.” 

“ Of course we shall.” 

“ Come on, then, at once, lest they should take it into 
their heads to return.” 

This point being settled, the horses were led out with¬ 
out any further delay. 

George took ono by the bridle and Jonathan the 
other. 

In this manner, they retraced their steps. 

On their way they neither saw nor heard anything of 
the robbers they had seen conferring together, nor indeed 
did they catch a glimpse of any human being. 

At last the ojwning in tho hillside was reached, and, 
with all convenient speed, the horses were led inside. 

Fortunate for them, the entrance to the passage was of 
considerable size, so that tho horses were able to enter 
easily. 

Then, beyond them, was a rude kind of apartment—not 
very large certainly, but yet large enough to answer the 
purposes of a stable. 

Here, then, tho horses were left, Jonathan and his son 
going outside and occuping themselves with gathering a 
quantity of grass, which was the only food they were able 
to offer them. 

All these proceedings occupied a considerable time, 
and when they were at an end it was found that the day 
was considerably advanced. 

“We shall not have much time for a rest, guv’nor,” 
said George, “ and yet I am so fearfully weary that I 
know not what to do.” 

“ So am I.” 

“Let us rest, then, at once; hero will do as well as 
anywhere.” 

“No,” said Jonathan. 

“Why not?” 

“Lot us make all our preparations first." 

“ What else is there to do ?” 

“Why, supposing wo succeed iu making our capture.” 

“ Yes—yes.” 

“ What shall we do with her ? We ought to have 
some place all ready for her reception,” 

“ So we ought, guv’nor—that’s a very important thing 
that remains to be done.” 

“Then you think wo had better set about it at 
once ?” 

“ Yes, by all means; we shall rest much better when 
that’s done.” 

“ Then let us penetrate some distance further into the 
caverns.” 

“Yes, we want to find some small, secure chamber in 
which we can place her, and where she can remain until 
we have seen what turn events take.” 

“ Exactly; and we shall succeed—I feel sure of it.” 

“ I hope so.” 

“ There is something like a conviction in my mind—a 
presentiment, or whatever you like to call it—that to¬ 
night we shall meet with a complete success.” 

“ That’s a pleasant feeling to begin with. I trust that 
you will not be deceived.” 

Some time elapsed before they were able to find a place 
that just suited their requirements. 

At length, and quite by chance, they found a small 
opening in tne rock, just largo enough to allow anyone to 
pass through easily. 

There was a passage of .about ten feet in length, and 
then, after having passed along this, they emerged into a 
small chamber in the rock—that is, small as regards its 
area, but the height was something stupendous. 

In shape, this chamber was almost circular, and of a 
diameter of twelve or fourteen feet. 

How many feet high it was, however, no ono could 
estimate. 


CHAPTER DOOXXX. 


Looking 11|>, tin- ev« uv iioihing lint a fami, gauzy 
mist, hovel iug abovi. 

\ H«j|t and gentle light was dilfii ;ed alt Over tho. 
plai i 

No ddubt its source was some upeuing in the roof, or 
(Is a so ribs of smali crevice.. 

\\ hit. standing on the tloor of the cavern, howev< )•, 
it. was impossible to say from what gfturee tho light canto, 
because! of the inability of the 03-0 to pierce the vapour 
th it appeared to hang midway between the ground and 
the root. 

‘ Coul I any place be belter than this, guv’nov?” said 
George, looking round him, and sjieakiug in tones of the 
Utmost satisfaction. 

“] like it much,” was the reply, “but it will be neces¬ 
sary for 11s to examine closely before wo decide upon 
it. - ’ 

“True; there must, he no recesses, or hiding-pkwjes, 
or si eret passages in the sid-s; if so, we shall lose 
her.” 

“Yes, you 111 ly depend upon that. 1 know her spirit, 
and she would not n gleet, any opening for escape.” 

‘ We can soon settle, that point if wo begin a careful 
investigation.” 

“Very true. I will tell 3 r ou what 1113’ opinion is, 
guv'nor.” 

1 What,?” 

“ 'That, if wo find airy little indentation, no matter how 
small, it will be best to block it tip with largo fi.ignieuts 
of rock; you see there are plenty about, and by the aid of 
our crowbars we can -wedge them in so tightiyih.it. I11 
strength would be totally incompetent tu remove 
them.” 

“That would lie a good precautionary measure,” was 
the reply “and we will adopt it.” 

The verj pains and irottbio that, Jonathan Wild and his 
son were it in making this cavi rn suitable for their pur¬ 
pose only shows how strong the conviction was in their 
minds that they should bo able to succeed in their under¬ 
taking. 

Ju such a place it was scarcely likely that they should 
fail to find numerous crevices and fissures in the 
walls.. 

Without! slopping to consider or ascertain whither these 
might h• id, the plan proposed >vas; universally adopted. 

As fast as they came to one, Inigo pieces of rook were 
mfled along the tloor, and wedged in as tightly as their 
tools and strength would permit. 

\s may be supposed, this labour consumed a very great 
deal of time, and when they iiad ended, it was almost 
time for them to set out upon their fxpg lition. 

Yet when they had concluded their task and looked all 
around them'to view what they' had done, a feeling of 
satisfaction pervaded both their hearts. 

The time aud labour they had expended, they fell quite 
certain, had not. been thrown awgyk 

Now all was iii readiuess for llio carrying out of their 
seliiMile. 

The only thing that, ruuaiued for them to do was to 
1 ffi’et the rapture. 

When thl was ouG done the^ felt cpnb- easy ill their 
mind i as h 1 1 1 10 mailt. 

hi these cavern; it v> a almost impossible for I linn to 
be found. 

Moreover, they had an excellent. opportunity of mak¬ 
ing tliemsi Ives familiar with all their intricacies* 

This they re olved uot to omit., for in tins ease of an 
atta k. this knowledge might, afford them the mean.; of 
preserving their lives and liberty when otherwise they 
would be lost. 

t’ut as everything was now done, and all preparations 
made, and as their prospects in the fut ure fit iked tolerably 
bright, Jonathan and his son gia tly laid themselves down 
and essayed to sleep. 

It was long, however, before Humber would d- sceiid 
upon thi ir oya lid.-, for their brains were busy with many 
thoughts. 

For once, their u at il precaution of one watching while 
the other slept wa omitted 

This was partly b cause of the fatigue that both ex¬ 
perienced. and partly from the consciousness that tiny 
Humid he in no danger of an interruption. 


JONA I HAN M ILD AXli 1 US SUN TAKE IT 1UElli gl'AKTFA’.S W 

CHIC DESERTED SUMMER-HOUSE, AND MEET WITH A 

m i a .ant srnnu ;e. 

1 Iavini. once sank off to sleep, it was not likely that 
cither Wild or his son would awake quickly. 

how long they may 7 have slumbered they' had no 
idea. 

but George was the first to open his eyes. 

Tor a minute or two he was confused aud bewildered, 
being totally unable to think where he was. 

Recollection comiug back to him, he uttered a loud 
shout, aud awoke Jonathan Wild at once. 

“ Up—up !” he cried. “ I am afraid wo have slept too 
laic—look, the place is pitch dark!” 

Such was the case. 

Tin soft aud gentle light that we have mentioned no 
longer tilled the cavern, and the conclusion to he drawn 
from this was that night had descended upon the earth 

Both were in such a fever of impatience upon making 
this discover, that t lew could not pause even to obtain a 
light, which they had the means of readily doing. 

Ooutident in their ability to grope their way through 
the darkness, they endeavoured to reach the mouth of 
the passage. 

In their progress they met with one or two contusions, 
but these wore unheeded, and they continued to press 
eagerly' forward. 

Their great delight may'be imagined when, upon com 
iug within a short distance of the opening, they were able 
to perceive a faint grey light. 

Li a minute or two afterwards they emerged, aud found 
that much of their apprehension had been groundless. 

Eight had come, it is true, but y T et by many signs they 
could tell that it had only recently closed in ; t wilight, 
indeed, could scarcely have been said to have wholly de¬ 
parted, and the reason why' that, litllo chamber in tho rock 
appeared so dark was that evon at noontide tho illumina¬ 
tion was by no means bright. 

Like the dungeons of Newgate, it. was dark in them 
long after the sun had risen every morning. 

“ Wo won’t go just yet, gin’nor,” said George. “ I am 
glad to find f.hafwe aru no later.” 

“It is a satisfaction certainly 7 ; but why not start at 
once ?” 

“It is too early,” said George; “if wo are not exceed¬ 
ingly careful we shall bo seen.” 

“ Well, then, we may' as well wait here and keep a good 
look-out.” 

No objection was mado to this, aud therefore they 
seated theiiif i Ives upon the ground near tho entrance to 
the i avrrns. 

A night better suited to their purpose could scarcely 
have been found. 

Dark heavy cloud came rolling up. that quickly spread 
themselves all over the sky 7 , so that the darkness became 
in a little while unusually iutense. 

Every now and then, drops of rain would begin to fall, 
the precursors of that storm that wo have already had 
occasion to mention more than once. 

Some little debale took place as to whether they 
should encumber themselves with their horses. 

But, at length it was agreed that it would be safer to 
take 1hi*n. 

Ace irdingty, they wtro once more led out into the 
open air, and taken carefully down the Somewhat steep 
sides of the hill. 

The quantity of wood that grew everywhere around 
was highly 7 t ivtfurablo to Wild and his soli, as it gave 
them such a good chance of concealing themselves. 

Their progress, indeed, could be easily kept quite a 
secret, even though people were within a short distance 
of them. 

But, from tin’ intense silence that prevailed, and from 
the rough, disagreeable aspect of the weather, they eon. 
eluded that there was not much probability of any persons 
being abroad. 

Thu distance from the caverns to the old Manor House 
was much greater than it appeared to be, aud, owing to 
their nnfamitiarit.y with the neighbourhood, they wont 
om-e or twice considerably out, of their way. 

At length they came to the Mono wall surrounding the 
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estate—that stone wall which divided the grounds from 
the high-road, and which we have already described. 

Here they agreed to pause, because on the opposite side 
of the road was a small coppice or plantation in which 
they would bo able to leave their horses without danger 
of their being seen, and yet they could easily regain them 
if necessary. 

This dote, they climbed over the wall by mutually 
assisting each other, for its height was by no means 
great. 

Dropping down upon the soft mould, they assumed 
crouching attitudes, and crossed the garden. 

Almost the first thing they discovered was a small 
summer-house that, from its neglected and ruined state, 
had evidently been long disused and deserted. 

Such being the case, it was of all others the place for 
them to secrete themselves. 

Accordingly, without the least hesitation, they took up 
their quarters within it. 

Prom this summer-house a view of the mansion itself 
could bo obtained. 

Several windows were beaming with light, showing 
that the inmates were still astir. 

Up to this moment neither Jonathan nor his son had 
exactly arranged how they should act. 

Oue reason why tkoy had left this point open was be¬ 
cause they believed it could be better discussed upon the 
spot than elsewhere. 

In order to make calculations or arrangements, it was 
necessary for them to have some kind of idea of the nature 
of tho placo they were in. 

Their first point, however, had been gained. 

They had managed to enter the grounds and to conceal 
themselves, as they firmly believed they had not been 
seen by a single human being. 

Owing to the excellent nature of the place in which 
they had ensconced themselves, they believed they might 
remain there several days, if necessary, without being 
seen. 

During that length of time there would surely occur 
some opportunity when Edgworth Dess would be wander¬ 
ing in the grounds alouo. 

That opportunity they resolved to seize upon, and when 
once they had mado her a prisoner, to gallop off with all 
speed to the caverns. 

In the event of failing, there still remained to them tho 
resource of entering the Manor llouso itself. 

This they rather shrank from, because ot' the immense 
risk it would necessarily entail. 

Still, if they could not succeed in capturing her in tho 
grounds, they resolved to set tho risk at defiance, and 
capture her in her own room. 

Having come to this decision, they settled themselves 
down as quietly in tho deserted summer-houso as they 
could. 

It was hardly to bo expected that Edgworth Bess would 
bo roaming in tho grounds at such a lato hour as that, 
and on such a tempestuous night. 

Early in tho morning they might stand a chance, and 
they could easily remain concealed until then. 

“ I'll tell you what it is, guv’nor,” said George, “ you 
go to sleep, and sleep for a little while; then I’D wake 
you, and go to sleep myself, for at present I don’t fed 
half so vigorous and lively as I ought. - ’ 

“ Agreed,” said Jonathan. “ I am very weary. If 
anything occurs, you will bo sure to wake mo ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“ Then I will sleep.” 

Jonathan laid himself down at full length upon the 
damp and moss-grown seat in tho summer-house, and, 
despite tho hardness of his couch, ho was so fatigued, 
and his eyes so heavy with slumber, that ho dropped off 
into a deep sleep at once. 

George allowed him to remain thus until he began to 
show symptoms of uneasiness. 

Then, in order that he should not make any sound, and 
to prevent all possibility of danger arising therefrom, he 
awoke him. 

Jonathan grumbled for a time at being thus disturbed 
out of his sleep. 

But George scarcely troubled himself to reply. 

He had kepi his eyes open only by a very strong effort, 
for the silence and darkness of the place were highly 
pro vocative of repose. 


Impressing upon Jonathan the necessity of extreme 
cautiousness and alertness, George allowed himself te 
drop off to sleep. 

A considerable time then passed. 

Jonathan had seated himself in a tolerably comfort able 
attitude, and every now and then would fall off into a 
kind of doze, from which he only awoke with difficulty. 

In this strange, unconscious state he remained for 
upwards of an hour. 

Then a faint and unusual sound came upon his ears. 

He roused himself completely. 

He listened again. 

In the intense silence, he could just distinguish a foot¬ 
step, but where it came from be had no idea. 

The sound seemed to reach him from all sides. 

One thing, however, was certain, it grew louder. 

He shook George violently and awoke him. 

“Listen — listen!” ho said; “but don’t speak or 
move!" 

The sound of tho footstep could now be more distinctly 
heard than over, and George at once turned his faco to ( 
the back of the summer-house, for he felt confident that * 
was the direction from which tho sound came. 

He was confirmed in this supposition by hearing the 
footstep pause, and then ensued a faint cracking of tho 
boards. 

He touched Jonathan lightly on the shoulder, and then 
walked out of the summer-house on tiptoe. 

Jonathan followed him. 

There was a kind of shrubbery just outside, and in this 
tho two villains concealed themselves. 

In a hasty and impressive whisper, George Wild then 
spoke: 

“Hush—hush, guv’nor ! Something important awaits 
us, I feel certain ! Watch—watch ! Surely we shall see 
something strange!” 

Tho crackling noiso now became much more dis¬ 
tinct. 

The reader, from what has gone before, will have no 
difficulty in deciding what that noise was, and by whom 
it was produced. 

The footstep Wild and his son had heard approaching 
was that of Edgworth Bess, and sliu was now engaged in 
the effort to liberate herself from her strange place of im¬ 
prisonment—if such it may be termed. 

That it could bo Edgworth Bess at this late hour of tho 
night Jonathan Wild and his son never for a moment 
thought. 

Yet it behoved them to tako accurate notice of every¬ 
thing that went forward. 

In one respect, it seemed clear that they had mado a 
mistake. 

They believed the summer-houso to bo entirely 
deserted. 

But now there was ample evidence to show some on* 
was about to enter it. 

With a sudden sound, the woodwork divided. 

Edgworth Bess then found herself in tho summer¬ 
house. 

She advanced to tho door and looked out, as we have 
already described. 

Owing to tho darkness, however, neither Jonathan nor 
his son could see her distinctly. 

They could only tell that there was a moving mass of 
something, looking more like a human form than aught 
else. 

Then she advanced with the intention of making her 
way with all speed to tho Manor House. 

When she emerged on to tho gravel path, Wild junior 
saw her more plainly, and ho strained his eyes to tlieir 
utmost extent. 

At first he was disposed to disbelieve wbat he saw. 

Nearer and nearer came tho figure until it was close to 
him. 

It passed by, and in passing bo caught a better glimpse 
of the whole face and form. 

He could scarcely restrain an oxclamation. 

But luckily for his own interests, he had suificient 
command over himself. 

Then turning to Jonathan, ho said, in a faint whisper: 

“ I see her—I see her—yonder she goes. Quick—quick, 
aud we shall capture her easily!” 
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JONATHAN AND HIS SON SUCCEED IN MAKING EDGWORTH 

BESS THEIR riUSONEB, AND convey her to the 

CAVERNS. 

A slight rustling of the, bushes in the shrubbery fol¬ 
lowed these words. 

The sound was unavoidable. 

Yet George Wild, when be heard it, gnashed his teeth 
with rage. 

It reached tho ears of Edgworth Bess. 

Terrified at she knew not what, she darted off wildly 
and swiftly. 

There was only one idea in her mind, and that was to 
reach the Manor House as quickly as possible. 

Binding that they had been discovered, Jonathan and 
his son commenced an immediate pursuit. 

It was necessary for them now to strain every nerve. 

If they did not capture their prisoner on this occasion, 
they would scarcely have another chance. 

Knowing what tho consequences of failure would be 
caused them to put forth all their strength aud energy. 

In her blind haste and great desire to escape tho two 
men that were pursuing her, Edgworth Bess paid no at¬ 
tention to the path that lay before her feet. 

Consequently she struck agaiust the root of a tree that 
projected slightly from the earth, and owing to the rapid 
rate she was going at, she was flung with great violence 
to the ground. 

She struggled to her feet. 

But before she could renew her race, a heavy cloak was 
thrown over her that deprived her at once of breath and 
of power to shriek for aid. 

So well was the cloak muffled round her that it put a 
stop to her struggles immediately, and not until she was 
on the point of suffocation did her captors remove it. 

The delight and exultation of the two villains knew no 
bounds, to think they should have succeeded so easily and 
so quickly—it seemed incredible. 

There was no doubt about the reality of the event that 
had just occurred. 

There they were in the dark and silent garden, and be¬ 
tween them they held the girl they had been so anxious 
to take prisoner. 

“Now, guv’nor,” George cried, “quick! The sooner 
we are out of this place tho better. I feel as though I 
could shout aloud for very joy.” 

“ Don’t be so foolish!” growlod Jonathan. “ Wo havo 
succeeded—lot that knowledge content you and keep you 
quiet.” 

“ Very good. I’ll carry her for a little way, guv’nor, 
then you can relieve mo of the load. Between us we 
] shall soon carry her to the place whore wo have left our 
horses.” 

“We shall.” 

They moved forward rapidly, and by carrying out tho 

! suggestion thus made much time was saved. 

There was a little delay and diflioulty in getting ovei 
S the wall. 

} But at last that task was accomplished. 

I Jonathan Wild then crouched down in its shade with 
the prisoner, and remained there while his son hastened 
to the little plantation where the horses had been left. 

George was absent on this errand only a few moments, 
vet it seemed a long time of anxiety to Jonathan, who 
kept straining his ears and listening, fearing that he 
should hoar something of a pursuit, 
i To his great relief, he at length saw his son appear. 

: The horses wore brought close. 

Edgworth Bess was lifted on to one of them, and 
| George mounted behind her. 

; By passing his arm round her waist and clasping her 
i tightly to him, he was able to keep her perfectly secure, 

i Jonathan mounted, and in another moment they ■were 
j going at full gallop towards their destination. 

The dangers in their path wero of no mean descrip¬ 
tion. 

But that was not a time to shrink from triileo. 

They were both aware how necessary it was that they 
jj should gain the friendly shelter of the cavern with as 
little loss of time as possible. 

{ I’artly from fright, aud partly from the cloak having 
| been wrapped so tightly around her, Edgworth Bess had 


swooned, and at present gave no signs of returning ani* 
mation. 

This was a state of things with which George Wild 
was by no means disposed to quarrel, since it saved hiia 
a vast amount' of trouble. 

As far as ever it was practicable, they rode at full 
speed among the trees, although they received several 
sharp blows from low-lying brauches while doing so. 

When the trees grew so thickly together that further 
progress in this manner was impossible, they dismounted. 

The remainder of the distance to tho mouth of the 
cavern was then performed in tho same manner as they 
had crossed the garden. 

That is to say, they took it in turns to carry their cap¬ 
tive in their arms. 

Tho ascent was very steep, and by the time they 
reached the cavern entrance both Wild and his son were 
so fatigued that they felt they could scarcely have carried 
lier a dozen yards forthor. 

With all convenient speed the horses were led through 
the narrow aperture, and Edgworth Bess placed down 
upon the damp ground. 

This change of position served to restore her to her 
senses. 

She moved slightly, and then opened her eyes. 

As may be expected, her brain was for a long time in a 
state of hopeless confusion. 

So many strange adventures bad befallen her on that 
night that it was hard to say where they had ceased, or 
whether the whole was not a dream, or whether she was 
dreaming still. 

While she was endeavouring to resume a proper com¬ 
mand over herself, Jonathan Wild addressed a few unim¬ 
portant words to his son. 

At the sound of his much-dreaded voice she uttered a 
low, hysterical cry, and then again relapsed into utter un¬ 
consciousness. 

The horses having been attended to, a light was pro¬ 
cured, and Edgworth Bess earned into the small chamber 
which was destined for her reception. 

Finding her still insensible, here they left her lying on 
the ground as before. 

The entrance to tho dungeon was closed up by means 
of a huge stone. 

Wild and his son seated themselves near. 

They were determined not to allow their prisoner any 
chance of escape. 

“Wo will rest till morning, guv’nor,” said George; 
“but we will take it in turns to sleep. We have got our 
prize now, and we shall be very greatly to blame if we 
lose it.” 

“Wo shall indeed,” said Jonathan. “If she slips 
through my lingers again I shall be out of all 
patience.” 

“ Nay—never talk like that, guv’nor; it’s not worth 
while to despond when everything around us wears so 
bright an aspect. Why, what more could you expect ? 
Who would have believed that she would have fallen 
into our hands so easily ami so quickly?” 

“It does seem indeed surprising,” returned Jonathan. 
“ Fortune is favouring ns greatly—that’s the simple ex¬ 
planation of the matter.” 

“ I trust, then, that she will continue to do so, and not 
turn the tables upon us.” 

“So do I.” 

“But let us rest now—let us rest. We will defer all 
our future plans and arrangements until to-morrow. Wo 
shall have an interview with our prisoner then, and 
shall be able to judge something from her manner and 
reception of us.” 

This was at ouce agreed to, aud their original plan 
was carried out. 

Edgworth Bess remained in a partial or total state of 
insensibility until early morning. 

Then she slowly recovered her senses, aud by dint of 
much thought and diflioulty, managed to form a tolerably 
good idea of her precise position. 

She remembered liow she had been suddenly seized, 
and then there was an indistinct recollection of Laving 
heard the hateful voice of Jonathan Wild. 

She looked all around her, and found herself in a 
strange cavernous apartment, the bare appearance of 
wbieii was enough to strike terror into her heart. 

All around, the walls looked dark aud frowning, and 
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in many places pieces jutted over that threatened every 
moment to fall upon her and crush her. 

Then far up above—how far sho could not by any 
possibility guess—could bo seen the faint light of early 
day. 

No doubt, on the summit of the hill it was bright and 
glorious sunshine. 

But only a dubious twilight filled her gloomy dungeon. 

Yes, she was once more a prisoner in the hands of 
Jonathan Wild. , 

_ She had again fallen completely in his power, and this 
time she knew that there was no hope to expect. 

Having once realised this dreadful knowledge, she sank 
down upon one of the pieces of rock on the floor of the 
cavern, and clasping her hands over her face, wept long 
and bitterly. 

Hew much she blamed herself for what had taken 
place. 

nad she restrained her curiosity, or had she taken the 
precaution not to venture out into the grounds during 
darkness, this calamity would not have happened. 

This blaming herself for her actions, however, did not 
the slightest good. 

Site was there now a prisoner, and, beyond a doubt, so 
well confined, that all the efforts that she might make to 
escape, would be completely futile. 

How long she may have remained in this dejected 
attitude she knew not. 

But her tears continued to flow, and her heart to swell, 
until she feared it would really break. 

It was no wonder that she should give way to an ex¬ 
tremity of grief at finding herself in such a position as 
this. 

Had she been the. prisoner of any other parson than 
Jonathan Wild she could have felt tolerably content. 

But she knew the desperate nature of his position. 

She knew as well the fiend-like nature of his heart, and 
felt certain that he would stop at no atrocity, if by that 
means he could accomplish his revenge. 

That she might be the object of his insane vengeance 
seemed only too probable, for it was not likc-ly that 
Jonathan’s elaborate and particular motives for nuking 
her a prisoner should occur to her mind. 

At last her tears refused to flow, and then, in a grief 
that was all the more terrible on that account, she rose to 
her feet and made a tour of her dungeon. 

She looked at all the walls, but found no opening—no 
place that afforded her the slightest hope of escape. 

Sho saw how carefully the different fissures had been 
wedged up by masses of rock, and her heai-c sank within 
her. 

Every pains had, beyond a doubt, been taken to prevent 
her recovering her liberty. 

High up overhead, no doubt, there was some opening 
large enough to allow her to pass through. 

But how was it possible that sho could climb up to such 
a great height ? 

No, that thought was quite out of the question, and 
when again she sunk down upon the piece of rock and 
bowed her head upon her shoulders in abject grief, it was 
with the perfect conviction that sho was wholly and 
utterly in the power of Jonathan Wild and his son. and 
that she of herself could do nothing to extricate herself 
from it. 

While as for her friends, they might remain in ignorance 
of her fate or whereabouts until too late to save her. 


CHAPTER DCCXXXII. 

GEORGE WILD AND JONATHAN MAKE KNOWN THEIR IN¬ 
TENTIONS TO EI)GWORTH BESS. 

The sad reflections of Edgworth Bess were broken in 
upon by a strange sound, which at first puzzled her ex¬ 
ceedingly. 

She changed her position, and rose up to her full 
height. 

She listened half in terror, half in expectation. 

It seemed almost as though some portion of the cavern 
was giving way and falling to the ground. 

The real cause was that Jonathan and his son were en¬ 
gaged in rolling away the huge piece of rock that they 
had used to block up the entrance. 

Almost immediately afterwards they entered the dun¬ 


geon. and when Edgworth Bess caught sight of the forms 
of her hated persecutors, she hastily retreated, and 
crouched down behind a huge stone that would, she 
thought, prove some sort of a bulwark between herself 
and her foes. 

This movement was noticed by Jonathan and his son 
■with a derisive grin. 

With a countenance blanched by fear, with her heart 
beating so dreadfully that she could scarcely breathe, and 
with her lips apart, Edgworth Bess gazed at them appre¬ 
hensively, watching every movement that they made, and 
every change in their countenances. 

For some moments neither George nor Jonathan 
spoke. 

They kept their eyes riveted upon the form of their 
prisoner. 

Evidently they enjoyed the stato of confusion and dis¬ 
may that she was in. 

Perhaps they were waiting for her to speak first. 

But if this was the case they were disappointed. 

Had her liberty depended upon it, it is questionable 
whether Edgwonh Bess would have been able to pro¬ 
nounce a single word. 

‘•Now, then,” said Wild junior, at length, “don't look 
so precious frightened ! Don’t you know who we are ? 
WLat have you to be afraid of ?" 

Edgworth Bess made no reply. 

“ Don’t you want to know why you arc here ? Do you 
not wish to learn what it is that we intend to do with 
you. eh ? Why the devil don’t you speak?” 

Still a silence, 

“ You are obstinate,” said Jonathan Wild, speaking for 
the first rime. 

At the sound of his voice Edgworth Bess shud¬ 
dered from head to foot, and, if such a thing was possible 
her face turned just a little paler than it was before. 

“It doesn’t matter,” he continued, iu the same harsh, 
grating tones, “ you can listen, I am certain, and at for 
your own speeches, they don’t matter; perhaps all you 
would have to say would be to implore us to release 
you !” 

“Letmo do the talking, guv’nor,” said George. “I 
can come to the point better. Now then, just listen to 
me, will you, and pay attention. Can you hear what I 
say ?” 

Dreading some fresh violence, and anxious if possible 
to conciliate her iocs, Edgworth B, ss nodded her head. 

“Oh, well, that’s something,” replied George. “Now, 
as you can hear and understand, just listen to this little 
explanation.” 

“ I’ll tell her,” said Jonathan. 

“No—no, guv’nor, I will.” 

“ Go on, then, and be quick.” 

“ You know who we are,” commenced George, “ and I 
don’t mind confessing to you that we are in a most 
perilous position; we havo had many narrow escapes of 
our lives; but we live yet, and fortune is now, 1 hope, 
turning iu our favour.” 

“Not so much introduction,” said Jonathan. 

“Hold your row, gnv’nor,” was the rough rejoinder. 

Then in a calmer tone of voice, he continued : 

“ When the guv’nor and myself found how badly off 
ire were, we were obliged to come to some decision as t j 
our future conduct, and therefore we proposed to 1 ave 
England—that is, if you would permit us.” 

Edgworth Bess stared at him in blank amazement. 

Her astonishment even enabled her to overcome b-r 
fear, and therefore she ejaculated : 

“ If 1 would allow you ?” 

“Yes, certainly. I am glad you have found your 
tongue at last, because that will make the conversation 
more easy and the result more satisfactory to both pi us. 
As 1 said, wo have made up our minds to leave England, 
if you will let us.” 

“ I am at a loss to understand you.” 

“ Then I will soon make my meaning clear. Wo would 
go without asking your leave and licence if we only had 
the moans, but we have not. Now do you begin to 
understand ?” 

“ I do not—I am puzzled.” 

“ Well, then, you have ac last succeeded to your wealth 
—you havo made many powerful friends, who would 
doubtless do anything you ask them. Is it not so i" 

“ Perhaps it is.” 
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“ I am sure it is ; ami now 1 will be more explicit, and 
tell you why it is wo want your permission to leave. The 
police are abroad iu strong numbers—so strong that we 
can scarcely pass through them—and for another reason, 
we have no money.” 

|But what has that to do with me?” asked Edgworth 
Hess, more boldly, “ Why have you taken mo a piisoner 
in lliis way? Let me tell you that tins act will most cer¬ 
tainly bring down destruction upon your heads.” 

“No it won’t,I said George, decidedly—“quite the re¬ 
verse. Ttwas our last and onh hope of safety, and I'll 
take good care, that it does not. fail us. 

Sid worth Hess v its more puzzled still. 

“ Tliero are two things we require you io do,” con¬ 
tinued George. “You can please yourself whether you 
do them or uot; but understand clearly, that the conse¬ 
quence of refusal will be death.” 

“What are your requisitions ? Any tiling that is in 
reason I will grant.” 

“ Now, that’s what I call exceedingly satisfactory," said 
George, in tones of complacent satisfaction. “ What fh:» 
you say, guv'nor ?” 

“Tell her what the conditions are,” was the gruff 
response. 

“Well, then,” said George, “the first is that yon use 
your inllueuce with your powerful friends to allow u| 
the opportunity of making our escape from England. A 
hint has only to be dropped iu the proper quarter, and 
then the Whole thing would be easy enough. We would 
leave England, and never return to it again.” 

Hearing these words, the heart of Edgworili Hess beat 
high with hope. 

She could scarcely believe in tlie reality of the words 
she had just listened to. 

“That’s the first condition,” said George. “What do 
yon say to it?” 

“1 will comply with it gladly—willingly,” she an¬ 
swered. “ Whether 1 have or not the power you suppose J 
have I cannot tell, but 1 will do everything that lies iu my 
power.” 

“ Good,” said George. “No more is required. I feel 
sure, if you are willing, the matter can he settled in a 
moment. Now, then, for the other condition.” 

“And if 1 comply with both,” said Edgworth Hess, 
“shall I he set at liberty ?” 

“You will; and what’s more, you will never again be 
troubled by us, as We will leave England, and never 
return to it again.” 

“Let me knoiv it, then,” said Edgworth Hess, eagerly 
and hopefully. 

“ Why, the fact is, we are badly in want of money. 
We have none, and you have plenty—much more, indeed, 
than you could spend or than yon can know what to do 
with • so surrender to us a portion of that wealth, to make 
it worth our while to leave England, and then we are off 
at once.” 

Edgworth Bess clasped her hands together. 

“ 1 comply,” she said—“ I comply, gladly and willingly. 
You need not have used these harsh measures towards 
me. If you had addressed yourself to me, 1 should have 
gladly granted your requests.” 

George drew a long breath. 

“We did uot know' that,” he said. “However, it will 
he all the same. You will have nothing to complain of 
in your imprisonment if you only remain in the humour 
you now are.” 

“1 shall not change, rest assured of it.” 

“ Well, then, all l can say is, that 1 am very glad, and 
you will quickly be at liberty.” 

“But the amount.” said Jonatluiu—“you have not 
told her the amount.” 

“Well, I suppose it does uot much signify. However, 
we intend to he perfectly reasonable and moderab'. All 
we require is fifteen thousand pounds!” 

“Fifteen thou-” gasped Edgworth Bess. 

“ Sand pounds !” said George, emphatically, finishing 
the sentence for her. 

“Oh, it's enormous—outrageous!” she ejaculated. “I 
imagined that you were in earnest when 71 m said that 
your desires were moderate.” 

“ And are they not ?” 

“ How can you call them so since the amount you ask 
for must he half my fortune.” 

“Pooh, pooh !—nothing cf the/'ind ! In comparison to 


your total wealth it is a mere trifle; you would never 
miss it, and surely it would not be Worth your while to 
sacriiice your life for such an amount !” 

“ Yes,” said Jonathan, “look at it in that light. Your 
life is entirely iu our hands. We suppose it to be worth 
fifteen thousand pounds, and that’s the leant price we 
shall take for it! If you think it is toll much, why, w'o 
will slay you *t once, without remorse !” 

He produced a pistol as lie spoke, and d< liherately 
cooked it. 

Such a bloodthirsty expression at the same time per¬ 
vaded Lis countenance that Edgworth Bess shrank close 
down to the floor in her alarm. 

“No—no!” she said. “Mercy—mercy! Do not slay 
me !” 

“ Well, then, iu a word, do yon consent to give us the 
amount we ask ? Quick —quick !—your answer! Either 
way—I care not!” 

lie brought the pistol carefully to a level—so carefully 
that Edgworth Bess, whose eyes were tixed upon it by a 
kind of dreadful fascination, fancied she ccnld see right 
down the barrel as far as 1 lie bright bullet that was in 
it. 

“Yes,” said George—“he quick! Your life or fifteen 
thousand pounds! We are ready to take either, so ho 
quick and say which you will part with !” 

Edgworth Bess again felt unable to answer. 

This time it was because of the thousands and thou¬ 
sands of thoughts that seemed to come all at once throng¬ 
ing into her brain. 

The loud, angry tones of Jonathan Wild falling again 
upon her ear aroused her from her reverie, if we may so 
term it. 

“Let me think,” she said—“give mo a short-time to re¬ 
flect, and you shall have my answer.” 

“ Good,” said George—“ that’s a very reasonable request, 
and to show you that we think so, we will grant it at. 
once. We will leave you, because we feel sure that alitlle 
reflection will show you how foolish it would he on your 
Bart to sacriiice your life for so paltry a sum as liftceu 
thousand pounds.” 

He turned round as he spoke, to leave the cavern, and 
was followed moodily and sullenly by Jonathan. 

It was a great relief to Edgworth Bess when ,she saw 
their forms disappear in the narrow passage. 

Immediately afterwards she heard the heavy stone 
again rolled into its place. 

But she did not see George Wild clap Jonathan enthu¬ 
siastically upon the shoulder, nor hear him say : 

“All’s well, guv’nor—all’s well! licly upon it, when 
we go to ask her for her answer, it will be as reasonable 
as we can wish. Was it not a good thought, guv’nor?— 
an excellent thought, and better than all foolish ideas 
about revenge and such-like. Life before ail say L" 


CHAP TEE DCCXXIII. 

EDGWORTH BESS MAKES AN EFFORT TO ESCAPE, AND IS 
FOILED IN THE MOMENT OF SUCCESS. 

Edowortu Bess had asked for time to think over the 
proposal that had been made to her by Wild junior, but 
it was more with the view of getting rid of her persecu¬ 
tors for a timo than for the genuine purpose of reflec¬ 
tion. 

The importance of her situation, however, soon pressed 
itself upon her notice. 

It was necessary to come to a decision. 

George Wild had placed the question before her in tho 
simplest and plainest manner. 

She had to choose between parting with lifteen thou¬ 
sand pounds or her life. 

Would she not estimate that priceless possession at a 
higher sum ? 

Would not there be others, too, who would do so? 

Surely, yes. 

Had she been so situated as to have no one else to 
please or consult except herself—had she been iu the po¬ 
sition to say, “ Go—leave England, and take the wealth 
you ask for with you,” she would most certainly have said 
these words. 

Fortunately, she had not that power, or the two villains 
would have escaped that punishment which’was so justly 
due to their crimes. 
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Even now she hesitated whether to make the applica¬ 
tion which was demanded of her. 

What would those friends of hers—those friends who 
in the hour of adversity had shown themselves so worthy 
of the name—what would they be likely to say under such 
circumstances ? 

Sho was well acquainted with the details of all tho 
plans that they had laid. 

Not one particular had escaped her, for Stoggs had 
judged it best to confide all in her. 

Would they not be justly incensed if she by any act 
interfered with those schemes, upon the fruition of which 
they had, as one may say, staked their existences ? 

Truly was she in great perplexity. 

Then, from her friends, she would turn to a considera¬ 
tion of her own position. 

She was a prisoner. 

No. 155. —Blueskin. 


Hopelessly a prisoner. 

No strength of hers, no skill would enable her to 
escape from that stronghold of Nature's own making. 

Her heart completely sank witlim her bosom whouover 
her eye rested on tho massive rocky walls. 

They had threatened her life. 

Threatened in a manner that showed that they wero 
frightfully in earnest. 

Sho know them both well. 

Sho knew thoir natures to bo such that if angered by 
her obstinacy, as they would call it, they would, without 
the slightest scruple of compunction, put her to a cruel 
death. 

With such an alternative as that before her, would it 
not bo better to sacrifice all she had ? 

Would she not be blamed for not having in tho first 
place set the highest value upon her life ? 




























































































































































She thought so, and camo to a decision. 

Then she felt calmer. 

It would perhaps bo better for all if Jonathan "Wild 
quietly left the country. 

A great danger would then be removed from Blue- 
ekin and Jack Sheppard. 

“Yes—yes,” she murmured — “I will comply with 
their demands, extortionate as they are, and if it lies in my 
power, they shall go, and then I trust we shall hear of 
them no more, and that I shall begin to realise the mean¬ 
ing of the word happiness.” 

Not for one moment the question flitted across her mind 
would Jonathan and his son keep their word—after they 
had once left England would they return to it—would 
they again apply to her and so drain her of her wealth in 
order to purchase their forbearance ? 

Considering the character of the two villains, this was 
by no means improbable. 

But Edgworth Bess dismissed the thought. 

It was too terrible to be dwelt upon. 

Sufficient surely wa3 it, under present circumstances, 
that she should look at present danger and leave that 
which was in the distance until it absolutely forced itself 
upon her notice. 

Her captors showed no desire to hasten her in her 
decision, and at length she rose, and, by the better light 
that then prevailed, began to make a closer examination 
of the singular circular cavern in which she was kept 
prisoner. 

But she saw nothing that had escaped her on her 
former inspection, and after having paced its narrow 
limite several times she sat down, with an oppressed 
spirit, upon the fragment of rock which had already 
served her for a seat. 

Here she remained for a long time—how long, she 
could form no just idea, for sho had no means by which 
she might judge of the flight of time. 

Suddenly she heard again the rumbling sound pro¬ 
duced by the removal of the mass of rock that blocked up 
the passage. 

This time she was at no loss to understand the mean¬ 
ing of the sound as she had been on the former occa¬ 
sion. 

The moment she heard it she started to her feet. 

A wild hope darted into her mind. 

She might escape. 

Shu might avail herself of the opportunity to dart past 
her foes, and among the intricacies of the caverns she 
might elude their pursuit. 

At any rate, she had everything to gain and nothing to 
lose by making such an attempt. 

Therefore she resolved to try it. 

It was well perhaps that sho had no time for further 
reflection, otherwise sho might have abandoned tho idea 
so hastily formed. 

The stone having been at last removed, Wild and bis 
son advanced along the passage. 

Edgworth Bess stood waiting for them to make their 
appearanee. 

Her heart wa3 beating at a fearful rate. 

She pressed close to the wall, and as her two captors 
entered the cavern hastily they did not perceive her. 

Finding tho way clear, she darted along without a 
moment’s hesitation. 

Fear lent speed to her feet. 

„ _Ho suddenly was this act performed, that Jonathan and 
his son wero completely taken by surprise. 

They were too late to prevent her escape. 

Horrible execrations escaped their lips, and then they 
commenced an immediate pursuit. 

'I hey could boar her faint footfalls on the rocky floor 
befuro them—they could hear the rustling of her 
dress. 

Nothing but the idea that she was flying for her life 
would have enabled Edgworth Bess to rush onward along 
a path with which she was totally unfamiliar, and which 
was in some places plunged in the most complete dark¬ 
ness. 

But this latter circumstance was in lier favour, for it 
gave her the opportunity of getting out of the way of 
her foes altogether, which would have been impossible in 
the daylight. 

The fearful imprecations which escaped their lips fell 
plainly upon her ears, and increased her terror. 


She would now have their anger to appease in case she 
should bo so unfortunate as to be recaptured. 

And, alas! that event seemed only too likely to take 
place. 

They were certainly gaining upon her. 

Not only could they run better, but they possessed the 
additional advantage of familiarity with the ground Lo- 
neath their feet. 

Then suddenly Edgworth Bess perceived before her a 
faint beam of light. 

This told her that she must be nearing an opening of 
some kind—that she must be approaching the outer 
world. 

This was a fresh incentive to exertion. 

_ Again she bounded forward, and in such a manner as to 
distance her foes completely. 

They knew well enough the cause of this, and they 
redoubled their endeavours to come up with her. 

But on, on she flew—on with the frantic speed of de¬ 
spair. 

Brighter and brighter—larger and larger grow tho 
light. 

There could now be no doubt about the nature of it. 

One of the exits of the cavern was before her. 

Could she only pass through it. 

Could she only gain the open air beyond ? 

Then, and then indeed would she hopo that sho might 
regain her liberty altogether. 

Some friendly persons might be close at hand. 

Or some chance pedestrian would surely throw around 
her the shield of his protection. 

But as she neared the wishod-for spot she felt her 
strength failing her. 

Her limbs trembled beneath her. 

Her eyes grew dizzy. 

Her brain went round and round. 

Her exhausted lungs refused to perform their func¬ 
tions. 

Yet, in spite of all, she struggled on. 

Struggled on with strange sounds ringing like death 
knells in her ears, and with strange objects floating before 
her eyes. 

But she could feel the fresh air blow upon her heated 
brow, showing her how close sho was to freedom, fur so, 
in tho confusion of her intellects,'she considered getting 
clear of the caverns to be. 

She strained every nerve—every muscle, and yet she 
trembled, staggered, reeled, and almost full. 

By an extraordinary effort she regained hor feet, but it 
was only to stumble the next moment afterwards, and 
then sho full helplessly upon the hard ground of tho 
cavern, with her body half in and half out of the en¬ 
trance. 

A shout of triumph rang in her ears, and the next 
moment her foes pouucucl upon her. 

They need net have been so rough or violent, how¬ 
ever. 

She was perfectly helpless, and could no, more rise 
than sho could fly. 

Tho angry passions of both Wild aud his son were, 
however, fully aroused, and they could not be subdued all 
in a moment. 

George raised his hand in an attitude to strike. 

But Jonathan restrained him. 

“Hold!” he said. “Do you know what you aro 
about?” 

“ Curse her!” was tho angry answer. “ I have a great 
mind to-” 

“Be quiet! We have captured her again, and that 
will be sufficient.” 

“But I can’t take it so calmly.” 

“ Bali! You don’t uudurstand.” 

“ Understand what?” 

“ Why, after this, she will be more in our power than 
ever; or, rather, sho will feel herself to be, which is just 
about the same tiling.” 

With an inarticulate growl, George stooped down aud 
raised Edgwerth Bess in his arms. 

She shuddered visibly as he did so. and guessing the 
cause of her repugnance, ho pressed her all the closer to 
him. 

But Edgworth Bess was so thoroughly prostrated as to 
bo incapable of making any resistance. 

She indeed was only conscious, and that was alL 
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Muttering curses, Wild junior carried her again into 
the cavern. 

Jonathan followed him. 

Then, having reached it, he deposited her rather 
roughly upon the ground. 

“ Come, guv’nor,” he said, turning round, “ let us leave 
her for a time. When we return she will doubtless ho 
more reasonable.” 

With theso words, he left. 

The heavy stone was rolled into its plaeo again. 

Then all was still. 


CHAPTER DCCXXXIV 

FORTUNE TURNS UNEXPECTEDLY AGAINST JONATHAN WILD 
AND HIS SON. 

Edgworth Bess was then left to recover her senses as 
best she could, and, as she was dreadfully fatigued, a long 
time elapsed before sho showed any signs of returning to 
her senses. 

At length, however, sho rose painfully to her feet, and, 
clasping her hands over her face, wept long and bitterly. 

The disappointment she had just experienced was 
almost more than she could bear. 

Her ears, too, were all the time upon the stretch, for 
there was nothing she dreaded so much just then as the 
approach of Jonathan Wild and his son. 

She could easily guess that their rago would be much 
excited by her attempt at escape, and how to conciliate 
them she "knew not. 

But the two villains remained perfectly quiet for several 
hours, the fact being that they were resting themselves 
by a long sleep. 

At length the stone was again rolled away, and they 
entered the cavern. 

“None of yonr tricks,” growled Jonathan. “You 
can’t escape, and you may get yourself injured; so be¬ 
ware !” 

Edgworth Bess shrank back until she reached the wall 
of the cavern, and then leaned against it, so overcome 
with terror as to be on the point of swooning again. 

“Como,” said George, who noticed her condition, “we 
don’t want to bo severe with you. It was only natural 
you should attempt to escape. N iw you've tried it, and 
found it no good; so just say whether you Intend to com¬ 
ply with our demands or not.” 

“ I will—I will!” said Edgworth Bess, hastily. “ Any¬ 
thing you like to propose I will consent to!” 

“Well, now," said Wild junior, “that’s what I call 
being reasonable, and you will find that I sha’n’t take 
any advantage of you in such a case. You shall just 
write a letter to tho person from whom you receive your 
money, and then leave tho rest to us.” 

“ I will willingly,” said Edgworth Bess. “ But where 
can I obtain writing materials?” 

“ I have them here,” said George. “ I have come quite 
prepared.” 

He fumbled in his pocket for some time, and at length 
produced a thick pocket-book, doubtless the proceeds 
of somo robbery or other. 

He turned over the leaves impatiently, looking for a 
blank one, and, having found what he sought, he drew 
out the pencil, and sucked the load for some time, so as to 
soften it. 

“Thero,” he said, “ that will do. Bear on heavily, to 
mako tho writing distinct." 

Edgworth Bess took the articles proffered to her, and 
said: 

“Now, what shall I write?” 

“These words,” said George—“write them down as I 
speak.” 

Edgworth Bess prepared to obey. 

. “/ have been taken prisoner by Jonathan Wild, who de¬ 
mands ransom for me. The conditions are, that he and his 
son are allowed the opportunity of leaving England unmo¬ 
lested , and that the sum of fifteen thousand pounds be paid to 
them. To this I have given my consent, and 1 trust you will 
not hesitate to adopt these the only means of freeing me from 
my dreadful state of confinement. 

“ In case of a refused, they have sworn to take my life, and 
l do not doubt they will be as good as their word. 

“ The reply to this letter must be sent to King Charles's 


Statue, Charing Cross, and if any treachery t,s attempted my 
life will pay the forfeit." 

“Now sign it,” said George, “and just say to whom I 
am to take it.” 

“ The Lord Chancellor,” was the response. 

George made a wry face. 

“Is it from him that you receive your supplies of 
money?” 

“ It is—everything comes from him.” 

“ Then I have no resource but to submit," said George, 

“ However, the result shall be tried, and, until we know, 
you will remain here a prisoner, but yet in safety and un¬ 
hurt. Come, guv’nor—wo will commence this business 
at once.” 

With these words, the two villains left the circular 
cavern, and Edgworth Bess once more remained a solitary 
prisoner. 

“I have my doubts,” said George to Jonathan, after 
tho stone had been rolled into its place—“I have my 
doubts; but this is a bold stake that we are playing for, 
and we must try if we can win. If it had been to any. 
ono but tho Lord Chancellor, I should have had better 
hopes.” 

“Don’t despair now,” said Jonathan. “I think the 
reason is because you have obtained the letter so easily.” 

“Well, perhaps so. At any rate, I will try; and now, 
guv’nor, I’ll tell you what wo must do.” 

“What?” 

“I will take this letter, and, if possible, obtain the 
money. Don’t frown or look suspicious. For once in 
my life, I promise to be fair and straightforward with 
you. You can remain here on guard over tho pri¬ 
soner.” 

At first, Jonathan was disposed to quarrel with this 
arrangement; but George was firm, and, as usual, carried 
his point. 

Evening being now about to set in, be oommenoed bis 
preparations for departure. 

His horse was saddled, and he led him out of the open¬ 
ing in the rock, having first ascertained that there was no 
one in sight. 

Jonathan watched him for a little while—in fact, until 
his form was hidden among the trees. 

Then he turned back into the cavern. 

Scarcely had he done so than he was startled by the 
loud report of firearms. 

His cheeks blanched and he trembled from head to foot 
as he beard the sound. 

It was strange that such an effect should be produced 
upon him. 

But tho fact was, for a full moment he remained as 
though suddenly deprived of life. 

Tho blood seemed to stagnate round his heart. 

Then he heard a hasty foot outside, and immediately 
afterwards Wild junior rushed, or rather staggered, in. 

“ Quick—quick!” he said. “ Roll the stone to tho 
opening—close it up—our foes aro upon us!” 

“What has happened, George?” 

“D—n mo if I hardly know!” was the angry reply; 
“but suddenly I found myself surrounded by a whole 
troop of police officers, who called upon mo to surrender. 

I refused, of course, and managed to escape them, but 
they fired a volley, and I am sure I carry at least three of 
the bullets in my body. Oh, curses!” 

A howl of agony escaped him at this juncture. 

Ho was evidently badly wounded, for he sank down 
like a stone to the floor. 

The sound of hurried footsteps could now be heard 
without, mingled with the crashing of branches. 

“ They come," said George—they come! “ Why do you 
not block up the entrance ? Quick—quick!” 

There were plonty of loose fragments of rock lying 
about, which seemed at some time or other to have fallen 
from the roof of the cavern, and selecting one of theso, 
Jonathan worked with might and main to roll it towards 
the aperture. 

“ I would help you if I could, guv’nor,” said George ; i 
“but, curse me, lam done for this time! It’s all over < 
with me—I cau feel I am wounded to the death.” 

A succession of hideous groaus came from his lips 
after pronouncing these words. 

Great indeed was the effect produced upon Jonathan 
Wild by this announcement. 

In his hard and rugged heart there was ono tender 
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place left, aud that was the affection ho had for his villa- 
nous son. 

The intelligence that he liad received a mortal wound 
was almost too much for him, and it seemed as though he 
was deprived of all strength. 

But George again urged him to exertion. 

The officers could now be heard very close at hand 
indeed. 

Straining every nerve and muscle, Jonathan rolled the 
huge block of stone over and over until at last, with 
a crash, it wedged itself into the orifice. 

“ That’s better, guv’nor,” said George, faintly—“that’s 
better! Fight it out to the last—don’t give in to them! 
Fight—fight! We can command this place against a 
hundred!” 

In his excitement he had partly raised himself from 
the ground. 

But now his arm gave way beneath him, aud he sank 
down heavily again. 

Jonathan was full of grief. 

“ Don’t mind me, guv’nor,” said George—“ don’t mind 
me! Get all the weapons ready; I will lie here and load 
them while you fire!” 

“But what’s tho good,” said Jonathan, “if you are 
mortally wounded—wluit’s the good ? I may as well die 
too.” 

“Nut a bit of it, guv’nor—not a bit of it! Besides, 
if wo can only manage to disperse the officers, or oven to 
drivo them back for a short time, we may escape. Ro : 
member, there are several means of exit from these 
caverns, and I may not be so badly hurt as I at first 
thought.” 

lie groaned again, however, whilo ho spoke, and so 
seemed to give tho lie to tho words ho Lad just 
uttered. 

He pressed his hand tightly to his side. 

But, nevertheless, tho crimson tide came slowly oozing 
through Lis lingers. 

Ilia face grew whiter and whiter, and it was plain that 
his strength was going fast. 

Jonathan had almost lost all heart. 

But, taking up his pistols, he stood near the opening in 
the rock, ready to lire upon the officers, should a chance 
of doing so present itself. 


CHAPTER DCC’XXXV. 

JONATHAN WILD IS HARDLY PRESSED BY HIS FOES, BUI 
RESOLVES UPON REVENGE. 

The presence of tho officers near tho cavern will, ot 
course, lie readily understood. 

They were those who had been especially sent out 
upon tho duty of capturing Jonathan Wild and his 
son. 

The intimation they had received was an all-powerful 
one. 

They knew that if they failed to accomplish their 
object the consequences would bo very serious to them in 
more ways than one. 

Besides, the amount of the rewards having been doubled 
was a great incentive to exertion, and, for once in a way, 
it must be said that they did their best. 

But, then, for one thing, the whole of the force liad boeu 
picked over aud the best men selected for this important 
duty. 

They liad commenced their investigations at the old 
Manor House, and had gradually extended them uulil 
they reached tho hills in which tho caverns were 
situated. 

From inquiries they had made of many persons, they 
learned of the existence of these strange cavernous places, 
and that they wore believed to bo tlio haunt of a baud of 
robbers. 

Being in possession of such information, it was only 
reasonable that ihey should jump to the conclusion that 
this was where Jonathan Wild had concealed liimsolf. 

At any rate, this seemed far more likely than any 
other plaeo they had heard of, and therefore they resolved 
to make a search in that direction. 

Even if they failed to find those they sought, they 
believed they should at least succeed in dispersing the 
robbers who liad taken up their quarters there. 

While forcing their way through tho dense vegetation 
that clothed tho sides of tho hill, they heard some ouo 


approaching, and, at a word from their leader, became fa 
a moment perfectly still. 

They waited and listened, and found that this person, I 
whoever he might be, was gradually advancing towaids 
them. 

At last he was caught sight of, and instantly recognised 
as George Wild. 

They rushed forward and endeavoured to seize him. 

They called upon him to surrender, but without 
effect 

With a suddenness of movement, for which they were 
not prepared, George Wild turned round and fled. 

A volley was sent after him, and, from the manner in 
which lie staggered when hit, and tho cry that issued 
from his lips, they knew well enough that he had been 
wounded. 

It was only necessary for them to follow him up. 

They were convinced they had got upon tho right 
track at last, and their spirits rose accordingly. 

Yet, iii spite of his injuries, such was tho speed that 
George Wild made that ho quickly got out of both sight 
aud hearing. 

But this was chiefly because he liad already become 
familiar with the ground. 

The officers therefore laboured under a disadvantage in 
this respect, and, moreover, some time was lost in taking 
accurate note of which way lie went. 

The act of tracking him was nut a very difficult one, 
however, for all the way lie went, George left behind him 
a distinct mark of blood that could be followed up with 
comparative case aud rapidity. 

They saw him pass through tho hole in the side of 
tho hill, but were not in time to prevent Jonathan from 
wedging in tHe piece of rock. 

The officers, however, now felt that one sharp rush 
would probably do the business, and therefore, summoning 
up all their energies, they made a desperate attack upon 
the opening. 

Despite its weight, the rock was moved from its posi¬ 
tion. 

Bnt no sooner was this done than they were re¬ 
warded with a couple of bullets that did immediate execu¬ 
tion. 

“Don’t shrink,” said the chief officer—“don’t shrink! 

It you do, you will bo picked off one by one ! Rush 
forward before they have time to rc-ioad !” 

But Jouatbau in tlio meanwhile liad received from his 
son two more loaded pistols, aud instantly discharged 
them, and with such good effect that two more police 
officers fell to tho ground. 

It anything could bo calculated to enrage them more 
than another, this was, and they uttered loud and angry 
erics. 

Jonathan, however, fought valiantly. 

“Wo must retreat, George,” ho said, in a faint 
whisper,—“ we must retreat; we can hold this point no 
longer.” 

“Go, then, guv’nor—go. Make tho best use of your 
legs you can, and leave me here; it’s no good for me to 
make tho attempt.” 

“ It is—it is,” said Jonathan. “ I will not abandon you 
thus. Come ! There, now, will not that be better?” 

While speaking, he stooped down, and, with an extra¬ 
ordinary exertion of strength—a strength that was pro¬ 
bably lent to him by the desperation of his situation—he 
lifted up his son in his arms, and carried him along the 
passage. 

Considering the heavy burden lie carried, the speed he 
made was wonderful. 

But he knew that much depended upon tlic first start, 
and he hoped, amid the intricacies of the caverns, to baffie 
his pursuers. 

Some little delay took place while the officers all made 
their way past the fragments of rock, but as soon as they 
were altogether in a body, they made a rush along the 
passage in the direction of the sounds of footsteps they 
could hear. 

Coming up to a point whero the caverns branched ofi 
in three directions, Jonathan paused, and drew a pistol 
from his belt. 

The officers were close behind him, and as the passage 
was very narrow, they completely blocked it up. 

Ho fired, and the loud cry that followed told that the 
bullet had done fearful execution. 
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He drew another pistol, and fired again, thon tnrned 
down one of the passages. 

His calculation was that those two shots would pro¬ 
duce a slight delay, and that before the officers could 
recover themselves from it, he should have got so far as 
to be out of their earshot. 

It was then more likely that they should take the 
wrong turning than the right one. 

This calculation was proved to be correct. 

The officers did take the wrong turning, for the sounds 
of their footsteps and voices grew fainter and fainter. 

Then, with a, heavy half-sigh, half-groan, he allowed 
the body of his son to slip to the ground. 

For the last few moments he had found him growing 
heavier and heavier as he held him, and growing colder 
and colder every instant. 

“ George,” he cried,—“ George, tell me how you feel 
now! Arc you better ? Speak— speak quickly 1” 

A painful, gurgling sound was the only reply. 

Jonathan shrieked out in his despair. 

“ George,” he cried,—“ George, one more word! Speak 
to me again!” 

It was evident that Wild junior endeavoured to comply 
with this request, but he could not. 

The rattling sound in Lis throat grew more and more 
painful to listen to. 

Jonathan knew what it was, though he strove to cheat 
himself into disbelief. 

It was the death rattle that he heard. 

His son George was dying. Speech was already gone, 
and the last words that he would ever utter had passed 
his lips. 

The loud cry to which Jonathan had given vent had 
reached the ears of the police officers, and made them 
aware of his position. 

Their hasty footsteps could now bo heard hastening 
towards him, and as he gazed in the direction, his face 
assumed the ferocious aspect of a beast of prey. 

With a convulsive shuddering of the limbs, a gasp for 
breath, and a contortion of his whole frame, George Wild 
expired. 

As soon as he knew that all was over, Jonathan sprang 
to his feet. 

A fire seemed then to bo raging in his brain. 

Reason, reflection, and every other feeling had gone— 
he was conscious only of one thing, and that was that his 
son was dead, and had perished at the hands of tlio police 
officers. 

An insane diabolical desire for vengeance then took 
possession of him. 

“Revenge!” he murmured, hoarsely. “I will be re¬ 
venged upon all—all! I will not die yet until I have 
been revenged, and most of all shall they suffer for 
George’s death! Curses—curses on them all!” 

He hastily reloaded his weapons, and then he turned to 
fly, for the officers were getting very close to him indeed. 

It grieved him to leave his son lying where he was for 
the police officers to find him. 

But it was impossible to do otherwise, and, moreover, 
this would doubtless prove some cheek to their pro¬ 
gress. 

His hideous countenance now assumed an expression of 
greater ferocity than ever. 

Ono glance at it would have been sufficient to show 
that he was meditatiug a crime of more than usual 
enormity, but yet a crime for which he seemed to 
thirst. 

“ Blood—blood !” ho cried. “ I will have blood—no¬ 
thing but that will calm the fury of my soul!” 

He turned round hastily and darted along a narrow 
passage, the direction of which ho well knew. 

His speed was great, and it took him but a few moments 
to reach its extremity. 

Then thrusting his weapons into his belt so as to have 
his hands at liberty, ho stooped down and began to roll 
away a largo stone. 

It was a stone that he had removed on more than one 
occasion. 

It was tho one that guarded the entrance to the cavern 
where Edgworth Bess was confined. 

His object may now be defined. 

It was easy to guess who would bo the first object of 
Bis insane revenge. 

In her helpless, defenceless condition in that cavern, 


with the officers some distance off, how could she escape 
the dreadful death that Jonathan Wild fully intended 
for her, and which he would not scruple for a moment to 
inflict ? 


CHAPTER DCCXXXVI. 

BLUESKIN AND JACK SHEPPARD ARRIVE UPON THE SCENE 
OF ACTION AT THE OPPORTUNE MOMENT. 

As soon as tho opening was left free, Jonathan drew from 
his pocket a long dagger-like knife. 

Ho ran his thumb along the edge as if to try its keen¬ 
ness. 

Then with a nod apparently of satisfaction he went 
creeping in. 

His motions much resembled those of a tiger. 

Edgworth Boss no sooner caught sight of him when he 
entered the little circular cavern than she uttered a loud 
and fearful shriek—a cry that resounded through all tho 
caverns. 

“ Curse you!” cried Jonathan, hoarso with rage. “ You 
should die, if it was only for that sound. Yes, die—die ! 
I have sworn to be revenged!” 

He rushed forward, with tho knife uplifted. 

The poor girl saw her danger, and shrieked again. 

“ Help—help!” she cried—“ help—help!” 

Jonathan laughed exultingly. 

“ Cry for help,” he said, “as much as you like, but none 
will come. Wo are here—here by ourselves; ind your 
death is certain.” 

He sprang after and missed her only by a hair’s 
breadth. 

Edgworth Bess endeavoured to gain the opening lead¬ 
ing from the cavern. 

But Jonathan, with tho speed of thought, divined her 
iutention, and intercepted her. 

“Now,” he cried —“ now—now I have you!” 

He gave a bound forward, and ho felt his hand rest 
upon her shoulder. 

But at that moment there came a flash, followed by a 
loud report. 

The knife fell from the nerveless grasp of Jonathan 
Wild, and he fell down in a huddled-up heap upon tho 
floor of the cavern. 

The shot was, in truth, a most opportune one. 

But from whence had it come ? 

In order to explain this, it will be necessary to go back 
a little. 

We must revert to tho proceedings of Blueskin and 
Jack Sheppard. 

It will be remembered that they had decided how they 
were to act, and had commenced their search with great 
energy and promptitude. 

In going round in the manner they had determined, 
they came at length to that small open spaco on the hill¬ 
side where Jonathan and his son first had an encounter 
with the robbers. 

Here they found signs of a struggle having recently 
taken place, and anything that looked like violence or 
bloodshed they immediately connected with the objects of 
their pursuit. 

It was not long before they found tho hole in the 
ground that had been so effectually stopped up by thrust¬ 
ing the trunk of a tree down it. 

This was someihing that caused them a great deal of 
speculation; and it is very doubtful whether, aided by their 
own resources, they would have been a Lie to come to a 
decision. 

But while they were conversing with each other upon 
the subject, a low moaning sound attracted their atten¬ 
tion. 

They listened, and discovered tho point from which tho 
sound proceeded. 

They hastened towards it, and discovered, lying con¬ 
cealed among the bushes, the body of a man. 

Ho was evidently badly wounded—so badly, that at a 
glance Blueskin and Jack Sheppard saw they could do 
nothing for his assistance. 

“ Water—water!” he gasped. “ If you have any kind¬ 
ness or compassion for me, bring m& a little water, for I 
burn—I burn 1” 

“ There’s sure to be water near,” said Jack Sheppard. 
“ Wait a moment, and I will bring some if I can.” 

The man closed his eyes, and waited patiently. 
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Jack quickly found a little running stream, but for a 
moment was puzzled how he was to convey any to the 
wounded man. 

He could only think of his hat, so, pulling it off, he 
dipped it into the stream, and so carried a small por¬ 
tion. 

For this the man was profuse in terms of thankfulness, 
and Blueskin, wishing to put his gratitude to the test, 
asked him if he could explain the meaning of what they 
saw. 

He answered in the affirmative, and made them ac¬ 
quainted with all those facts that tho reader knows 
already, so that there is not the least necessity for repeat¬ 
ing them here. 

They listened with mingled surprise and delight. 

At last they believed they had found what they wero 
searching for. 

Soon after giving this account, the man fell hack, and, 
with a deep groan, expired. 

He had told them that there were many ways of enter¬ 
ing and leaving the caverns—that the hill was, in fact, 
completely hollowed out, and resembled a huge honey¬ 
comb. 

“We are on the right track, depend upon it,” said Bluc- 
ekin. “Jonathan has taken up his quarters in these 
caverns, and, having done so, how easy it would be for 
him to carry off Edgwortk Bess and conlino her here!” 

“ Yes—that’s it, no doubt.” 

“ Come, then—we will commence our search at once, 
and try to find some other mode of entering." 

So saying, they moved forward. 

But before they had gone a dozen paces, Jack stumbled 
against something, and almost fell. 

Ho could not see the nature of the obstruction, owing 
to the length of the grass. 

“ What's that ?” he cried. “It feel3 to mo almost like 
rope.” 

He stooped down, and found that he was correct. 

A large coil of rope was lying on the ground. 

“ This may bo a lucky discovery for us,” said Blueskin. 
“ At any rate, we will take it. We have no idea what 
these caverns are like, and a rope may bo of the greatest 
utility. Doubtless it has been dropped or placed hero by 
somo of the robbers.” 

This was a very probable supposition indeed. 

Blueskin picked up the rope, and slung it over his 
shoulder, and then commenced the ascent of the hill. 

Upon gaining the summit, they heard the volley that 
was fired by the police officers at Wild junior. 

They cautiously looked down, and quickly ascertained 
what had taken place. 

“Come,” said Blueskin, “fortune is favouring us. If 
we can only manage to get into these caverns I >y somo 
other route, we may be able to intercept the villains in 
their flight. If they found us behind them and the 
officers in front, they, beyond a doubt, will surrender.” 

They watched the progress of the officers for somo 
moments, and then, finding how resolute an attack they 
made, began to look about them for some means of enter¬ 
ing the caverns. 

While so engaged, they perceived in the ground before 
them an opening large enough to allow a man’s body to 
pass through easily. 

They hailed this discovery with a cry of delight. 

“Depend upon it,” cried Blueskin, “this is or'^of Ike 
entrances of which that man spoke." 

Stooping down, they crawled cautiously to the edge Df 
the orifice and looked down, 

But the darkness was so intenso that they could see 
nothing, nor could they form any idea of the depth 
of it. 

“ This rope will be the very thing,” said Jack. “ How 
lucky I found it! By the aid of it, we shall certainly be 
able to descend.” 

“ We shall, indeed. Secure one end round the trunk of 
the tree, and then we will lower the other, and slip down 
with all speed.” 

This was done, and just as the preparations were com¬ 
pleted a loud shriek came upon their ears. 

No sooner (lid he hear it than Jack was almost frantic. 

“ That’s Edgworth Bess,” he exclaimed. “I am sure 
that’s her voice. Perhaps Jonathan is murdering her! 
Quick—quick! Lend me the rope! At all risks, I will 
descend!” 


With frantic speed he flung the coil of rope down the 
pit-like aperture. 

Then, seizing hold of the rope with his hands, slipped 
down it at great speed. 

He never stopped to reflect upon the danger he might 
be running, nor did he inquire of himself whether it was 
likely that tho rope was long enough to reach to the 
bottom. 

He only knew that Edgworth Boss was in great danger, 
and that, probably, a little promptitude of action on his 
part would save her. 

It was Jack, then, who fired the bullet in the right 
moment. 

In the dim sort of twilight that filled the cavern he 
saw the form of his old enemy Jonathan Wild, and per¬ 
ceived that he held a knifo in his hand, and was about to 
strike. 

On the impulse of tho moment, then, ho drew a pistol, 
and fired almost, it might be said, without taking any 
aim. 

But yet, as it is often the case under such circumstances, 
the shot was a most effective one. 

Scarcely had its reverberating echoes died away, than 
he stood upon the floor of the cavern. . 

Quick as thought ho hounded forward to where Edg¬ 
worth Bess had sunk upon tho ground, and almost breath¬ 
less with agitation, he raised her head and endeavoured 
to make her acquainted with his presence. 

Blueskin was not much slower in his movements, and 
quickly slipped down the rope into tho cavern. 




CHAPTER DCOXXXVII. 

JONATHAN WILD STRUGGLES HARD TO ESCAPE FROM HIS 
PURSUERS, AND MEETS WITH A SEVERE ACCIDENT. 

Jonathan Wild had been struck by Jack Sheppard’s 
bullet, it is true, but, then, he quickly found that he was 
more frightened than hurt. 

He sav/ Blueskin descending the rope, and knew thero 
would bo no hope for him unless he was very quickly on 
his feet again. 

He was now quite driven to desperation, and therefore 
he made a headlong kind of rush from the cavern. 

■ But before he quite plunged into the littlo narrow 
passage, he drew a pistol from his belt, and fired in the 
direction where he knew Jack Sheppard and Edgworth 
Bess to be. 

He hoped the shot would take effect upon one or both 
of them. 

Without waiting to know if such was the case, how¬ 
ever, he turned swiftly round, and, considering his condi¬ 
tion, ran very rapidly indeed. 

He stopped short, however, as though by somo extra¬ 
ordinary contrivance his progress had bocu suddenly 
arrested. 

The fact was, ho could hear the officers approaching in 
the direction ho was going. 

Looking about him, he saw another opening in the 
rock. 

It was one that he had not as yet explored, and he had 
no very clear idea as to whero it led. 

But knowing that most of these passages ran one into 
the other, he did not hesitate to plunge down it. 

Blueskin no sooner saw Jonathan disappear than ho 
commenced an immediate pursuit after him. 

He heard the officers approaching, and cried: 

“ This way—this way!. Follow me, and we shall have 
him !” 

He turned down the passage as he spoke, the officers 
following quickly in his footsteps. 

They could hear Jonathan Wild running on before 
them, and strained every nerve to follow him. 

Yet, despite all their efforts, he kept tho lead. 

Suddenly, however, there came upon their ears a 
strange rushing sound, accompanied b,v a shrill scream of 
agony. 

Then an instant silence, and a dull, heavy crash. 

“ He has fallen,” shouted Blueskin, excitedly—“ he 
has fallen! Lights — lights, and tako care how you 
advanco!” 

The passage was profoundly dark, and the officers, dread¬ 
ing something they knew not what, stopped as if by one 
accord, and produced their lanterns. 
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As there were several of them, a tolerable amount of 
illumination was shed around. 

The passage was very narrow and very low. 

“ Advance cautiously,” said Blueskin. “ There must be 
seme holo down which, in his blind speed, ho has 
fallen.” 

This was proved to be the true solution of what had 
happened. 

All at once the party of officers found themselves upon 
the brink of a precipice. 

The passage terminated abruptly at the very edge of a 
kiud of subterranean cliff. 

In spite of themselves, they shuddered. 

1 he bare thought of running along in the darkness 
with headlong speed, and then suddenly rushing over the 
brink of such a precipice was terrible to think of. 

“ Hark,” said Blueskin—“ hark!” 

A faint groaning sound now came to their cars from 
below. 

“He’s there,” said Blueskin—“hurt, and not killed. 
How deep is this pit ?” 

“Very deep, I fancy,” said the officer, and, as he spoke, 
ho picked up a small piece of stoue, and tossed it 
in. 

There was a clattering sound as the fragment of rock 
rebounded from one side of the pit to the other, and 
then, with a clear, sharp sound, it struck against the 
bottom. 

“Itis deep,” said the officer, shivering. “He must bo 
bruised to a mass. I wonder how it is that he is still 
alive!” 

A consultation then took place as to what should be 
done next. 

Certainly it was their duty to descend, and make Jona¬ 
than Wild their prisoner. 

His bodily condition had nothing to do with them. 

If dead, why, his body must be recovered, so the de¬ 
bate was quickly put an end to. 

“ A rope is wanted,” said the officer. “ But where on 
earth are wo to find it ?” 

Blueskin in a moment directed them to the one by which 
he had gained admission to the caverns, and a oouple of 
men were immediately despatched to fetch it. 

As they had to go to the top of the hill, some time 
necessarily elapsed before they returned. 

As much time as possible, however, was ssaved, for 
while some went above others went beneath, ajid, as soon 
as the rope was untied from the trunk of the tree, it was 
allowed to fall down. 

Upon going to the edge of the pit again, it soon became 
evident that there was no place there to which tlie rope 
could be attached. 

But Blueskin said: 

“ If you all grasp it tightly, you will be able to support 
tho weight of one man easily.” 

One end of the rope was lowered, and the men held 
fast by the other. 

There would doubtless Lave been a little consultation 
ns to who should descend first, but Blueskin prevented it 
by suddenly stepping over the edge. 

The chief officer was by no means pleased with this 
proceeding, and began to inquire who Blueskin was. 

No one could tell him anything about it, however. 

It was by no means a pleasant task to descend by that 
rope, yet Blueskin did not mind that in tho least. 

Ho quickly reached the end, and then clung tightly 
with his hands. 

He felt about below him with his feet, but could feel 
nothing of the bottom. 

“ Hullo !” he cried, shouting to those above. 

Tho officer appeared over the brink with a lantern. 

“ Can you let mo down any lower ?” asked Blueskin. 

“ A foot or two perhaps.” 

"Try it then. I can’t feel the bottom.” 

The rope was lowered a little, but tho bottom seemed 
as far off as ever. 

It might have been perfectly safe to laavo dropped from 
such a distance. 

But then Blueskin had no clear idea as to the actual 
depth of the pit, and he naturally shrank from it. 

“ The rope is too short,” lie cried, “it will not reach to 
the bottom. Draw me up again quickly.” 

Tho officers worked with a will, and soon drew him to 
the top. 


He climbed over tho edge, and then lay down upon the 
ground much exhausted. 

“ A long rope ladder or something of that kind must 
be obtained,” lie said, “ and one very much longer thau 
that piece of rope." 

“ I suppose there is no other resource ?” said the chief 
officer. 

“None whatever. Let somo one be dispatched for it, 
and let some others remain here at the brink of the pit 
on guard.” 

This was at once agreed to. 

“ Excuse me," said the chief officer, addressing himself 
to Blueskin, “ but this place is so confoundedly dark that 
I cannot sec your face, and I don't know to whom I am 
addressing myself.” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself on that account,” said Bluo- 
skiu, “ there is no need; let it bo sufficient to say that I 
am here by tho spocial command of the Lord Chancellor, 
who sent mo to sea how you performed your duty, and 
who will be guided greatly by the report that I shall 
make, and I may as well tell you at once that I shall not 
omit to inform him of the very energetic and skilful 
manner in which yon have conducted the pursuit up to 
the present moment.” 


CHArTEE DCCXXXVIII. 

T1IE OFFICERS MEET WITH A VERY GREAT SURPRISE 
UPON REACHING THE BOTTOM OF THE PIT. 

Tiie officer made quite a deep and respectful bow upon 
receipt of this announcement. 

“ Certainly, sir—certainly,” he said. “I am very much 
obliged to you indeed, and of course you will excuse me 
for making the inquiry I did.” 

“ Yes, of course; it was quite right and natural on your 
part. However, respecting this rope ladder, had you not 
better see to it at once, for the sooner Jonathan is got out 
of the pit the better ?" 

“ You are quite right, sir; I will see to it at once ; but 
a considerable delay must of necessity take place.” 

“ I fear so; but, at the same time, it will be wise not to 
leave this spot, for Jonathan Wild is a man of so many 
resources, that there is no saying what he might do.” 

“But it’s my opinion, sir, 1 " said the chief, officer, “that 
he is now past doing anything but groan. No one could 
survive such a terrific fall as that. No; we may safely 
consider him our prisoner now. He will be no more 
trouble to us or anyone else.” 

“ I hope not,” said Blueskin. 

I The rope ladder was sent for, and the remainder of tho 
officers assembled round the mouth of the pit. 

Here Blueskin left them to return to the cave where he 
believed Jack Sheppard and Edgworth Bess to be. 

He arrived just in time to find them leaving it. 

The shot that Jonathan had fired was a useless one, 
though the bullet had passed close to both. 

Edgworth Bess was not only much overcome by her 
sudden and unexpected deliverance, but also by finding 
herself at last in company with her two old friends and 
protectors. 

In a few words Blueskin made Jack acquainted with 
what- had befallen Jonathau Wild, and then he said: 

“Now, .Tack, wo cannot bo too cautious. Kemember 
how terrible is the nature of our positiou. Let us return 
to the Manor House with all speed. There, 1 believe, we 
can remain in safety until we can decide what we shall 
do in the future. Jonathan Wild is now past doing any 
injury to anyone, so wc may safely leave him. We will 
watch the course of events. Poor wretch, I wish he was 
out of Lis misery.” 

Jack did but acquiesce entirely in what his companion 
had said. 

Without the least molestation or difficulty, they made 
their way to the Manor House, where the servants were 
all glad enough to see their mistress return. 

By BluesMn’s advice, a messenger was at once de¬ 
spatched to the Lord Chancellor, letting him know that 
1 she had escaped. 

It was indeed a happy meeting between those three 
persons who had been so long separated from each other. 

Edgworth Bess showed that change in her position had 
not by any means effected a corresponding change in her 
disposition. 

She was just the same then as she always was—only 
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delighted to think that she was able to be of effectual 
assistance to her old protectors. 

It was agreed on all sides, however, that the consulta¬ 
tion for their future proceedings should be postponed for 
a short time—uutii, in fact, Jonathan Wild’s fato should 
be decided. 

The officer was unable to obtain what he wanted nearer 
than London, and consequently had to ride all the way 
there for it. 

Then no rope ladder could bo found long enough, 
but several were obtained and joined together. 

With this load he returned to the caverns. 

But iu those days travelling was a very different thing 
to what it is now, and consequently nearly twenty-four 
hours elapsed before the rope was in readiness to be 
used. 

“Come,” said the officer, “down with it. We shall 
have the trouble of bringing up his dead body, and no more; 
it is impossible for him to have remained there in such a 
mangled condition as he was. Have you not heard him 
groaning lately, or moving ?” 

“No; for many hours all has been as silent as the 
the grave. l>epcnd upon it, he’s dead.” 

The rope ladder was held securely by the bulk of the 
officers, and the one in command, after some little hesita¬ 
tion, began to descend. 

It was very much easier to descend by this ladder than 
it was to go down by a rope merely, and iu a short time 
lie had the satisfaction of feeling his feet touch the 
bottom. 

The ladder was plenty long enough and to spare, for it 
lay coiled up in a great heap on the ground. 

The officer then unhooked his lantern from his belt, 
aud flashed the light around him. 

The bottom of the pit was very much larger thau the 
top—in fact, tlio appeavauce of the place seemed to be 
that of a huge inverted funnel. 

He expected, of course, to fiud the body of Jouatbau 
in an instant. 

But be did not. 

Therefore, in some anxiety, he continued to flash the 
light round about in various directions. 

Still there was nothing to be seen, except a few drops 
of blood here and there. 

With a very uncomfortable feeling in his breast, the 
officer rapidly searched all the bottom of the pit, and then 
shouted aloud to those above. 

“He’s gone,” lie cried—“disappeared by some meaus 
or other.” 

This unexpected intelligence was received with such a 
shock of suipriso by those above, that it was a great 
wonder they did not let go their bold upon the ladder. 

The officer was scarcely less alarmed, and he. looked 
about, him nervously. 

It was a strange position to be in at the bottom of the 
pit, and all manner of superstitious thoughts, to which 
he had been hitherto a stranger, camo crowding into his 
mind. 

“ Quick!” he bawled to his men above—“ he quick, will 
you ? Fasten the ladder in some way, and come down. 
He cannot be far off; but, far or near, wo must find him.” 

Surprise now gave place to curiosity in the breasts of 
the officers above, aud therefore with some ingenuity 
they secured the rope ladder, aud one by one descended. 

As they all carried lanterns, the interior of the pit was 
well illuminated, and it was again rigidly examined. 

It took only a moment, however, for them to come un¬ 
hesitatingly to the conclusion that Jonathan Wild was 
not there. 

“ He must have crawled into some nook,” said the chief 
officer—“ he cannot have done any thing else. So badly 
wounded as he is, he could not possibly escape. 

Aud now it could he seen that there were several little 
archways near to the ground, that were just about largo 
enough to allow a mau to crawl beneath them. 

These arches were one by one examined, and at last the 
chief officer cried: 

“ Ah! we are on the right track at last. Look! there’s 
blood on the stone—he has gone this way.” 

The officers all crowded round him, and then, in a loud 
voice, he cried: 

“Jonathan Wild, we know you to be there, and we 
know you to be badly wounded. Surrender, then, at 
once, and wo will do you no fui .her injury; but if you f 


resist, the consequences of that resistance be upon your 
own head!” 

No response whatever was made to this speech, and 
tlio officer looked around him rather puzzled and bewil¬ 
dered. 

“ He may have crawled a good way off, sir,” said one, 
“ or ho may have got a little way in and died.” 

CHAPTER DCCXXXIX. 

TIIC rOLICE OFFICERS CONTINUE THEIR UNAVAILING 
SEARCH AFTER JONATHAN WILD. 

Either of these wero very probable suppositions, and, 
by way of testing them, the chief officer drew his sword, 
anil cautiously thrust it under the archway. 

He moved it about in various directions, but found no 
opposition to it, except such as the sides of the little pas¬ 
sage gave. 

Ho continued to thrust it iu further and further, until 
tbo full length of his arm was reached. 

Still he met with no obstruction. 

“Come,” he said, “there’s no help for it. We must 
crawl through this place, aud see where it leads. Which 
of you will volunteer for the duty ?” 

The officers all shrank back. ' 

Not one of them liked the idea of entering that place, 
which was only just about large enough for their 
bodies. 

They would he, in a manner of speaking, wedged iu a 
tube, and, for aught they knew, Jonathan might be lying 
at a distance off ready with his pistol in his hand. 

1 f ho fired he could not fail to hit his mark. 

Finding none of his men willing, the chief officer 
said : 

“ I am ashamed of you; but I will show you an 
example.” 

Ho sank down on his hands and knees as he spoke, and 
rapidly crawled under the archway. 

His men, now really ashamed of themselves, followed 
him with all speed. 

After going a few yards the officer, to his very great 
satisfaction, found that the passage changed its 
character. 

It became both higher and broader, so that in a short 
time he was able to walk erectly along it. 

He flashed the light of the lantern all about him. 

He could see and hear nothing of Jonathan Wild. 

That after having been wounded, and after such a 
frightful fall as that, he should have been able to crawl 
away seemed absolutely incredible. 

But then, from what we know of Jonathan Wild's 
nature, we may conclude that he would light to the very 
last gasp. 

Then the officer came to a halt, for he found the pas¬ 
sage branched off in two different directions, and he was 
at a loss which one to take. 

He would have remained for some time in uncertainty 
had he not caught sight of a spot of blood that decided 
him. 

“ Come,” he said, “ we shall have him soon! This is 
the way!” 

But the officer found before long that the fresh air was 
blowing upon bis face, aud, continuing bis progress still 
further and further, he presently found himself standing 
at one side of the hill. 

From this it was pretty evident that Jonathan had had 
strength to crawl out, and where ho might he just at that 
precise moment of time would bo hard indeed to say. 

The officers quickly formed themselves around their 
leader, and looked inquiringly into his countenance, 
wondering what they wero to do next 

It was dark, though dawn might be expected to come 
ere long, and' therefore they were unable to see about 
them. 

“Curse him !" said the officer. “I neve* dreamt that 
he would be sc much trouble as this. 1 made sure that 
we had captured him. Look about, all of you, with youi 
lanterns, and as soon as you find the least trace of blood 
let me know—it's the only chance we have.” 

The officers saw this at once, but for a long time their 
search was unavailing. 

Either Jonathan 'Wild’s wound had not bled much, or 
else he had bound it, up securely. 
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All at once, they uttered a loud shout. 

Their chief rushed towards them. 

“ Look,” said one, pointing to a large dock leaf; 
“ there’s a spot of blood, and it seems to me as though it 
had been very lately made.” 

“Yes, he’s passed this way,” said the chief officer, 
“ and not long ago. Persevere, my lads, and we shall have 
him, after all, and then we shall be well paid for all our 
trouble.” 

That was the last spot of blood they found, however; 
and when day dawned, and they were able to see about 
them better, they seemed further off the capture of 
Jonathan Wild than they had yet been. 

This was in good truth a most vexatious circumstance 
for all conesrned, as, not without reason, they had con¬ 
sidered the pursuit to bo virtually over. 

One gr<_-at cause for their rage was that they believed 
I No. 166 .—Bluxskin. 


Jonathan Wild was determined to do them out a. tho 
reward. 

He might make up his mind to crawl into some oosenre 
place and there die. 

He might lie there undiscovered for years and years, 
and, of course, until his body was produced they could 
not claim the reward that was offered for his apprehen¬ 
sion. 

It was just such a trick as Jonathan was likely to per¬ 
form; indeed, he would do anything to escape the hang¬ 
man’s rope. 

In the morning, however, when it grew broad day¬ 
light, the officers spread themselves out and searched 
with great energy and perseverance. 

They were determined not to lose him if they could 
possibly help it. 

All their searching and inquiring was in vain, however 
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Had Jonathan Wild been suddenly spirited away, his 
! disappearance could not have been more complete and 
i inscrutable. 

The nature of the country around, however, was admi- 
j rably adapted for concealment. 

I The trees were numerous and grew thickly together, 
and between them all there was a great quantity of 
various kinds of tangled underwood, amid which a man 
might lie concealed, and almost bid defiance to the closest 
searching. 

As hour after hour passed away, and the suu rose 
higher and higher in the heavens without bringing them 
any nearer, that they could see, to the conclusion of their ‘ 
task, the officers’ spirits deserted them, and they no longer 
searched with that energy that had previously character¬ 
ised their movements. 

Indeed, it would bo hard to conceive anything more 
disheartening. 

Their disappointment was all the greater because they 
had made so perfectly certaiu of success. 

As for the chief officer, he was furious with rage, and 
wished, from the bottom of his heart, that the pit had 
only been deep enough to put an cud to Jonathan Wild’s 
life. 

Then the sun began to go down and twilight to creep 
over the face of nature. 

Night was agaiu coming on, and if, after all that long 
day’s search, aided by the light of the sun, they had failed 
to accomplish their purpose, how could they hope for any 
better success in the darkness ? 

“ W T e must give up for the present,” said the chief 
officer, in tones of the deepest chagrin. “It cannot be 
helped, but we must rest ourselves; and when wo are 
not so tired as we are now we may bo able to meet with 
success.” 

This seemed very doubtful. 

I The officers were all worn out with hard work and 
want of sleep. 

Many hours had elapsed since they had closed their 
eyes last, and therefore, although most anxious tv appre¬ 
hend Jonathan Wild, yet they gladly enough obeyod 
their superior’s mandate to desist for a short time. 


CHAPTER DCCXL. 

DESCRIBES THE MANNER IN WHICH JONATHAN AVTU) 
EFFECTED I1IS ESCAl’E FROM THE CAVERNS. 

When Jonathan Wild, Hying madly along the dark 
cavernous passage, snddouly found that there was no 
longer any resting-place for his feet, he failed to realise 
the full extent of his tremendous position. 

The first shock of his fall deprived him for an instant 
ot his senses, and yet not before he had time to utter that 
fearful yell that let his pursuers know that some accident 
had happened to him. 

The change was so sudden ami so great that it was 
ha;'?, indeed to realise it. 

Ono moment he had been Hying at full speed, and even 
distancing his pursuers — had been in what might be 
called in full possession of all bis physical energies, and 
the next lie was lying at the bottom of that, abyss a 
bruised and mangled mass, unable to stir hand or 
foot. 

The pain be d iffered was most excruciating, and it was 
in good truth a thousand wonders that the fall did not 
produce immediate death. 

Yet there was the dreadful consciousness over him that 
he must be there until his foes found some safer moans of 
getting down to him. 

Then ho would fall into their hands perfectly help¬ 
less. 

It was a dreadful feeling for him to have, and, in spite 
of his pain, he gnashed his teeth with rage and disap¬ 
pointment, while muttered curses escaped his lips. 

Then the rope was sent for, as we have described. 

Ilis intellects were then too much confused for him 
to understand all that was going on above. 

Yet he was able to form some idea. 

Every minute, however, he continued to revive, until at 
last he began to think that ho was not hurt by any means 
so seriously as he had in the first instance imagined. 

Then again he heard voices. 

'The rope was lowered, and Blueskin descended. 


He heard him speak, and recognised him in a moment, 
although the officers had failed to do so. 

That, then, lie thought was his fate. 

He was to lie there like some bruised and wounded 
reptile until his enemy should reach his side and make 
him prisoner without resistance. 

Ho strained his eyes, and through the darkness fancied 
he could see the dusky form descending, and so firmly 
was he impressed with this idea that he wished ardently 
that he had at least one of hitvpistols left loaded. 

If he had possessed ouo he most certainly would have 
fired. 

To reload he considered was out of the question. 

As yet he had not tried to move, and dreaded to make 
tie attempt. 

He had seen others fall from great heights on more 
than one occasion, and he knew that it often happened 
that while they lay in that position in which they had 
fallen they were comparatively free from pain. 

But as'soon as they moved, the anguish caused was 
intolerable. 

Still continuing to look up, he felt quite certain that he 
could see Blueskin coming down. 

Closer and closer he came, until hie feet were within a 
few inches of him—twelve at the most. 

And then ho stopped. 

Had Blueskin known how near the rope was to the 
bottom he would at all risks have let go, and then the 
capture of Wild would have been certain. 

But that knowledge, of course, he could not obtain. 

The risk was too great to think of dropping to an un¬ 
known depth, and therefore lie gave the signal to be 
drawn up again. 

It was wonderful what a reviving effect this had upon 
Jonathan Wild. 

He began to think that, after all, lie was going to be 
allowed the opportunity of making his escape. 

Providing he only summoned up his courage for the 
effort, a chance was now afforded him, for ho rightly 
enough guessed that somo time would elapse before bis 
foes would be ablo to make another descent. 

He strained his cars to the utmost, hoping to catch 
what was said, as soon as Blueskin reached the top again, 
and he succeeded in ascertaining that, it was their inten¬ 
tion to dispatch one of their number to Loudon for a rope 
ladder. 

Then indeed did Jonathan’s heart begin to beat with 
hope. 

No one knew better than he how long it would take to 
send to London and come back. 

What a long time he would bo unmolested by his 
foes. . 

What a chauco for him to attempt to niako his 
escape. 

Yes, that was the word that was now more prominently 
before his mind than any other, and, despite the extreme 
dread he had of making any movement, he slowly began 
to crawl away from the spot whero he had fallen. 

Judging from the general aspect of the caverns, he con¬ 
cluded that there must bo some means or other of escap¬ 
ing from the place down which he had fallen. 

It never once occurred to him that it might be a pit, 
as it really was. 

Ho thought it merely a sudden alteration in the 
elevation, and that tho character of the caverns would be 
unchanged. 

Above all was ho delighted to find that the act of 
crawling forward did not increase his pain, and this fact 
was of a most reassuring nature, since it went far towards 
convincing him that his injuries were by no moans so 
great as he at first thought them. 

Creeping onwards, too, ho found that the ground 
beneath his feet was not iiard and rocky, but soft and 
moist, and this had broken the force of his fall to a very 
great extent. 

He had nothing but his sense of feeling to guide 
him. 

But chance favoured him so far as to take him direct to 
a small arch that appeared to be the entrance to tha 
passage. , 

Here he paused a little while, and as he did so lie felt 
the fresh air blowing strongly and freely upon his face, 
and this caused the blood to circulate with groat speed 
through his veins. 
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} “I shall yet be free," he muttered to himself—“ free to 
I wreak my revenge upon my foes, although 1 have met 
with 60 serious a cheek. I am maimed and crippled, no 
doubt, yet if I can only accomplish the purpose of'rny life 
I care not. When my revenge is complete, death may 
come as soon as it thinks proper. And I will have 
revenge, too !” ho added, with more vehemence of manner 
—“revenge for the death of my son George! Yes—yes, 
they shall suffer for it!” 

He then began to draw himself along the passage. 

..it first the sharp points descending from the roof tore 
tiis clothes and flesh, but after going a few paces the 
aspect of the passage changed entirely. 

It was both high and wide. 

Oreeping on slowly and yet steadily, Jonathan Wild 
at length reached the open air, and having done so, he 
fell forward at full length, completely exhausted. 

He must have relapsed into a stato of insensibility, as 
for a long time he was unconscious not only of all that 
was going on around him, but what had last happened. 

Pain restored him to bis senses, however, and then 
such dreadful curses camo from his cracked and bleeding 
j lips as would have made the most depraved shudder with 
horror. 

Then, like some wounded snake, ho began to creep 
away from the entrance of the cavern among the thick 
brushwood that was around. 

Painfully and slowly ho forced his way until ho had 
placed a considerable distance between himself and tho 
side of the hill. 

Every now and then he was compelled to rest, and each 
time when he started it was more feebly and slowly. 

His strength was all but spent. 

At last, by dint of terrible exertions, tho edge of a road 
was reached. 

P>efore him flowed a little clear, sparkling brook, and, 
with a cry of delight, ho rolled himself completely over 
into it, and allowed the water to flow over him from head 
to foot. 

CHAPTER DCCXLL 

JONATHAN WILD MEETS UNEXPECTEDLY WITH SUBSTAN¬ 
TIAL ASSISTANCE. 

The water was intensely cold, and consequently produced 
a numbing effect upon him. 

In one moment ho was free from that distracting, smart¬ 
ing pain that had before driven him almost mad. 

His throat was parched, and his mouth burning, and so 
lie drank in huge draughts of tho clear, running 
water. 

Then, just raising his head sufficiently above the level 
of tho stream to breathe, he still allowed the remaining 
portion of his body to be immersed. 

His teeth chattered with tho cold; but ho boro it with 
indifference. 

In comparison to the pain of his wound it waa as 
nothing. 

How long he may have remained thus he could scarcely 
tell; but all at once lie was brought back to a better idea 
of his position by hearing a rattling sound produced by 
the approach of some vehicle along the road. 

Even this ho listened to at first vj'itli indifference. 

But soon he beganqko be awaro that it might ba of the 
utmost importance to him. 

“ It’s on two wheels,” ha said, with chaltering teeth, 

“ and drawn by one horse. I wonder who it can be ?—not 
any of my foes, surely ? No, no—they would not come 
in such a guise as that.” 

He raised himself rather higher out of tho stream, and, 
looking down tho dusty road, he saw, at a great distance 
off, a kind of light cart on two wheels, drawn by a power¬ 
ful, bony-looking horse, which was travelling at a rapid 
rate. 

In the vehicle—which otherwise appeared be empty 
—was a man of rather large proportions. 

Jonathan looked at tho cart wistfully. 

“ If my pistols were only loaded,” ho thought, “ I might 
ehoot that wretch and take possession of that horse and 
cart; I should then have something like a chance of 
getting away from my foes ; but I am not able. Curse 
i him—curse him!” 

a Jonathan Wild looked upon everyone as an enemy. 

( 
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lie was at war with the whole human race, and tlioro | 
could bo no disputing the fact that it would have given j 
him an intense amount of pleasure if bo could by any 1 
means have wrought tho death of the man who was ( 
approaching, although he had never seen him in his life ; 
before, and had certainly done him no injury. j 

As tho cart came nearer, other thoughts wore flitting j 
through Wild’s mind. ; 

By tho expression of his face, it could have been told 
that he was coming to a decision, and about to adopt a 
particular line of conduct. 

When tho cart bad got tolerably doso to him, ho raised 
himself a little out of the water and groaned faintly, yet, 
loud enough to enable tho man in tne cart (o hear it 
distinctly. 

Then he groaned again. 

Tho liorso heard it, for tho animal swerved suddenly to 
the other side of tho road. 

“ Help,” cried Jonathan, feebly—“ help mo for the love 
of humanity!” 

Tho man in the cart looked about him for a moment 
before ho could make out just where the sound came 
from. 

Then he saw tho form of some ono struggling in the 
ditch by tho roadside. 

IIo was a compassionate man, for in a moment lie 
stopped the cart, and, jumping down, hastened to the 
side of tho brook. 

“ What is it ?’’ he asked. “How camo you there ?” 

“ Help,” said Wild—“ help me to get out 1 1 am almost 
exhausted !” 

Without more ado, tho stranger seized him by the 
hands and drew him out of the water. 

When ho was able to take a good view of tho person ho 
had succoured, he was by no means pleased with what he 
had done. 

“You’ve met with au aecident, I suppose ?” ho said, 
rather gruffly. 

“I have,” moaned Wild—“a dreadful accident! I 
have been within the merest trifle of losing my life. You 
see I yet live; and yet perhaps it would have been better 
if I had died, for I question whether I shall bo able to 
straighten myself again.” 

“llow did it happen?” 

“ Why, you see, sir, I was travelling along on horse¬ 
back; it was a restive creature, yet I liavo always been 
able to manago it pretty well; but it was startled at 
something—1 know not what—and threw me off. I 
ought to tiavo disengaged mysolf from tho stirrups, blit 
did not; my foot caught in ono of them, and I have been 
dragged a long way along the road ; 1 have boon kicked 
and trodden on, too, so that I am suffering from a com¬ 
plication of injuries. At last, I got my foot at liberty, and 
thgn rolled over into that stream, out of which I have not 
had strength to got.” 

This was about as plausible au account of himself as 
Jonathan Wild could have given, ami certainly such an 
accident as he described would be likely to produce effects 
similar to thoso the stranger behold. 

“Help me—have mercy upon me !” said Wild. “I am 
in a dreadful state, arid yet I was riding on an errand of 
life and death 1 I duu't like to ask you for such a thing, 
ur to trouble you ; I should have preferred that you had 
volunteered: yet if yon would let me ride iu your cart a 
little way-’’ 

“But how do you know whet,her I am going your way 
or not ?” asked tho stranger, who did not seem inclined to 
render any further assistance' to Jonathan. 

“ I guess you are,” said Wild, “ from the direction you 
are taking. ' Where are you bound to ?” 

“ Sedgfield.’' 

“ Sedgfield ?” said .Toniitnan, pretending to consider. 

“ Yes, that will do. I am going further on than that; 
but there I could, no doubt, obtain such assistauce as my 
hurts require. 1 ' 

“ Oh, uo doubt you can 1” was tho gruff reply. 

“Then, good sir, help me in your vehicle; let mo lie 
at tho bottom of it. 1 shall be over thankful to you, and 
I wish I had tho means of rewarding you as I should 
like.” 

Jonathan grinned ferociously, for he thought just then 
the reward ho would have liked to bestow was a bullet or 
a stab with a knife. 

Although he kept his calmness so well, yet inwardly ho 
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was cursing the man for his churlish uncharitable¬ 
ness. 

Such a clemaud as this was one that scarcely anyono 
could refuse to comply with, and therefore, in spite of a 
manifest unwillingness, the stranger stated his intention 
of giving Wild a ride. 

Jonathan was profuse in the expression of his 
gratitude. 

With much difficulty, he was lifted up into the cart, 
and, scrambling over the side, sank down quite helpless 
and exhausted upon the bottom of it. 

“I fear I am dying,” he groaned—“yes, yes—I fear 1 
am dying! Water—water! Have you any water ?” 

“ Water be blowed!” said the man, as gruffiy as before. 
“ It strikes me you’ve had too much of it, and that’s what’s 
the matter with you. Here—try this, and I hope it’ll do 
you good, for I don’t want a dead body in my cart, I can 
promise you J” 


CHAPTER DCCXLII. 

JONATHAN WILD FINDS THAT THE OFFICERS ARE MUCH 
CLOSER UPON HIS TRACK THAN HE IMAGINES. 

While speaking, the stranger produced from his pocket 
a black bottle. 

Jonathan seized it with avidity, and, placing it to his 
lips, drank heartily of its contents. 

Ho found the liquid to be brandy, and lie was accus¬ 
tomed to partake of it in surprising quantities. 

The stranger was astonished when ho found how long 
Jonathan kept the bottle to his lips. 

At length his patience being exhausted, he snatched it 
away, and Jonathan sank back in the cart, and gasped 
once or twice for breath. 

“ I do believe you would have gone on drinking that 
brandy till it finished you,” said the stranger. “You 
had enough at once to kill anybody. Pray how do you 
fed?” 

“Better,” said Wild, and there was such a marked 
change in the manner in which he pronounced this word 
that the stranger fairly started back in surprise. 

“Yes,” said Wild, “I feel much better. New life 
seems to circulate iu all my veins. Thanks—many thanks 
for your kindness! I shall be able to reach Sedgfield 
now.” 

“ Well, it is to bo hoped you will. Arc you all 
ready ?” 

“Yes,” cried Jonathan. 

“ Then we’ll make a start.” 

The man climbed up into the cart, and sat down. 

In another moment they were rolling along the high¬ 
road at a rattling pace, and every yard that they went 
Jonathan Wild seemed to improve, for he knew that he 
was going further aud further from his foes. 

The jolting of the cart was, however, something fear¬ 
ful, and it required all his stoicism to bear up against 
it. 

In spite of himself, groans would every now and then 
escape his lips—groans of such a character as would make 
the stranger start and turn pale. 

“Don’t make that awful noise,” he said, once or twice. 
“ It does not do you any good, I’m sure.” 

“It’s the jolting of the cart,” said Jonathan. “It 
seems as though it would shake me limb from limb. Curse 
the hand that made it, say I!” 

“Well, you seem a nice sort of customer,” said the 
stranger, “ whoever you may be. But I suppose that’s 
no business of mine.” 

“ No, it isn’t. I am what I have told you, and you can 
believo me or not, as you think proper.” 

The stranger whipped his horse. 

Ho was anxious to reach Sedgfield as quickly as pos¬ 
sible. 

The more he saw of his strange companion the less ho 
liked him, aud the more anxious he was to get rid of him 
out of the cart. 

For some time a complete silence reigned between 
them. 

Jonathan Wild no longer groaned, from which it may 
be inferred that he was getting used to the jolting. 

Suddenly, however, he fancied he heard, over aud 
above the horrible rattling of the cart, another sound that 
sti'uck dismay to his heart. 


Slowly and painfully, he raised himself up sufficiently 
to look over the back of the cart. 

He was careful to show only tho top of his head, aud 
then looked carefully down the road. 

In the distance he could see a cloud of dust, aud he 
could hear the clatter of horses’ hoofs. 

Without waiting for further consideration, he jumped 
in a moment to tho conclusion that they were police 
officers who were approaching. 

What was to be done ? 

He sank down to the bottom of the cart iu despair. 

So overcome was he by this unexpected incident that 
he did not seem to have the heart left to make another 
movement. 

But tho love of life and the desire to preserve his 
liberty came strongly over him, and, again raising his 
head, he looked over the back of the cart. 

To his delight, the officers—if such they were—were 
no longer in sight. 

A turn in the road hid them from his view. 

“Stop—stop!” said Jonathan to the man who was 
driving—“stop—stop, I say! Oh, curses !” 

“ What’s the matter ?” 

“Let me out—let me out!” said Jonathan. “I can go 
no further! The jolting of your cart is beyond all en¬ 
durance ! Let me get down ! I must remain on the 
roadside, although my business is so very—very ur¬ 
gent!” 

The man wanted no urging whatever—he was quite 
glad to get riil of his unwelcome companion, and therefore 
stopped the horse at once. 

“ 1 will help you down,” he said, “and I hope you will 
soon be better.” 

“I’m afraid,” said Jonathan—“I’m afraid death is 
coming ! Yes, death is surely coming !” 

The stranger assisted him from the cart, aud, by Wild’s 
request, led him to the side of the road. 

“ There,” he said, “ I will sit here on this bank till I 
can recover myself a little. There’s one favour, however, 
that you can do for me.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ It’s not far to Sedgfield now, is it ?” 

“ Not more than four miles.” 

“ Then drive on rapidly, and, when you get there, make 
a surgeon acquainted with my condition. Tell him where 
to find me, and ask him to make haste, or I shall perish 
by the way.” 

“Oh, yes—I’ll do that with the best heart in the 
world !” said the stranger. 

“ Hake haste, then—make haste !” 

“ I am.” 

Jonathan was excessively anxious for the man to start, 
as the clattering of horses’ hoofs now became frightfully 
distinct. 

The man resumed his seat, and, giving the horse a cut 
with the whip, started off at fresh speed, and in less than 
a moment disappeared round another bend in the 
road. 

No sooner was he out of sight than, summoning up 
all his strength and powers of endurance, Jonathan 
Wild climbed up the bank, and forced his way through 
the hedge. 

He was only just in time, for his feet had scarcely dis- I 
appeared when the officers came riding by. I 

They were police officers—he could see that now plainly 
enough—not, as he believed, the officers who had attacked 
him in the caverns, but some that had been sent off 
in pursuit of him. 

They rode on without slackening speed, and Wild drew 1 
a long breath of relief at the narrow escape he had 1 
had. 

“ They will question that man in the cart—the chances 
are a thousand to one that they will do it. I must find 
some other means of providing for my safety. Oh, 
curse these wounds! But for them I could get away 
easily!” 

With more strength than would have been believed 
possible, Jonathan crawled rapidly across the field on the 
other side of tho hedge, and made his way into another 
beyond. 

This was slightly elevated, so he took advantage of the 
fact to look towards the road. 

To his surprise, thon, he saw in the distance the cart ’ 
in which he had been riding. < j 
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It was again at a standstill, and the officers were clus¬ 
tered around. 

Of course he could not make out a single word that 
was said, yet, from the gestures that were made, ho had 
no difficulty in coming to the conclusion that the officers 
were hearing a full account of him and his lato proceed¬ 
ings^ 

With dreadful curses coming from his lips, he remained 
there watching them, wondering what course they would 
pursue. 

At length he saw the man in the cart turn round. 

He was accompanied by the officers. 

“I know what he’s going to do,” said Jonathan— 
“know it as well as if I hoard them speak. He’s going 
to show them just the spot where I got out of the cart. 
They will soon be upou me. What—oh, what shall I do 
in order to escape ?” 

CHAPTER DCCXLIII. 

JONATHAN WILD IS MORTIFIED TO FIND THAT IIIS CUN¬ 
NING HIDING-PLACE IS DISCOVERED. 

Despairingly Jonathan cast his eyes around him, look¬ 
ing for some place of refuge, and hoping to find it. 

Yet, in his maimed state, unable to move quickly, how 
was ho to conceal himself in such a place as he was 
then ? 

All around him he could sco nothing but smooth green 
meadows, where it would be impossible for anyone to 
hide. 

At the first glance almost he saw ho would be detected. 
His foes would swarm around him—seizo him in many 
places, before he had the least chance of making any re¬ 
sistance. 

He could see no hiding-place at all, and yet, animated 
wholly by the desire to got as far from his enemies as he 
could, he continued to crawl painfully onward. 

Then all at once he came to a sheet of water of toler¬ 
able extent. 

He had not seen it earlier, because ou all sides the 
ground shelved down precipitously to it. 

So calm and beautiful the water looked—so clear and 
bright, that Jonathan felt an almost irresistiblo impulse 
stealing over him to plunge into its cool depths, and there 
remain until his life was at an end. 

Yet, although he had nothing to live for, he could not 
mako up his mind to encounter death. 

He shook his head slowly, and the thought of suicide 
was dismissed. 

Hut he remembered the adventure he had had a little 
while ago, and that put a fresh thought into his mind. 

He noticed that in many places, and more especially 
round the edges, there were large tufts of reeds growing 
in this pool, the tops of which rose up a considerable 
height above the surface. 

They wero very dense, too—so dense that no one could 
see through them. 

The thought then occurred to Jonathan—could he 
gently lower himself into the water, and contrive to reach 
one of these tufts of reeds ? 

If so, he could cling to them, and so keep his face out 
of the water, while the remainder of his body was im¬ 
mersed. 

Surely the officers would never think of looking for 
him there. 

They might search all round the . pool, and yot not find 
him. 

The more he thought of this plan the better was the 
opinion he formed of it, and, without further hesitation, 
he proceeded to carry it into execution. 

Choosing that portion of the bank that was closest to 
the largest tuft of reeds, Jonathan slowly committed him¬ 
self to the water. 

Ho waded in as far as he could, aud just when the water 
. reached his throat ho was within arm’s-length of the 
tuft of reeds. 

With little difficulty, then, he managed to crawl in 
among them. 

They were slimy and disagreeable to tho touch, and 
caused a loathing sensation to come over him. 

But he mastered it, and grew reconciled to his position, 
tor ho believed it would be the means of saving him from 
his foes. 


The reeds closed quickly round him. 

In tho water, they seemed as litho and supple as so 
many snakes. 

To his heated imagination it really seemed as though 
they twined themselves around his body, and so supported 
him. S 

His face alone remained above the level of the water, 
and he was careful to draw all around it the reeds in such 
a manner that he could not catch a glimpse of tho water 
beyond. 

llo knew that while this was tho case it would be quite 
impossible for his enemies to see him, as the tops of the 
reeds rose high above him. 

Not long after ho had taken up this situation, he heard 
the trampling of feet and the sound of many voices. 

“ It’s very odd,” he heard some one say, in a loud 
voice—“ very odd indeed! Surely you must have made 
a mistake ? You have not taken us to the right place, or 
else lie was not so bad as you describe.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” said another voice in 
reply, and Jonathan could tell at once it was tho man who 
was speaking. “I am quite certain I brought you to 
the right place, however; but whether he was only sham¬ 
ming to be very bad, or whether he really was so, is 
more than I can take upon myself to say.” 

“ Well, it’s most extraordinary where he can be,” said 
the officer. “From tho description you gave me, I feel 
certain ho is Jonathan Wild.” 

“ It seems as though he had melted into air," said the 
stranger. “I never was so surprised in my life. 1 quite 
expected to find him sitting down ou the bauk just where 
I left him.” 

“He’s lurking about somewhere,” said the officer— 
“perhaps under our very noses. I shouldn't wonder if 
he isn’t listening to every word wo are saying at the pre¬ 
sent moment.” 

“ But how could that be ? There’s nowhere here where 
a man could hide, I’m sure.” 

The officer looked about him. 

“ lie might be in the pool,” he said. 

“Well, he might, if he’s drowned himself; and now 
you speak of it, it was in tho water where I first found 
him.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“ Yes; ho was lying down almost covered over by the 
water—that is, in a little brook you may have noticed 
running by the side of the road. He told mo a long tale 
about being thrown from his horse, and so forth; so I 
pulled him out of tho stream, for ho pretended to be un¬ 
able to get out of it himself.” 

“ Well, 1 can't make it out,” said the officer. “ We 
can’t drag the pool, that’s certain, nor go all over it; but 
we can take a careful look all round.” 

At these words, Jonathan’s heart sank within him. 

[Surely, ho thought, the officers, iu searching round, 
would find some traeo of his footsteps upon the bauk. 

He could hear them walk all round the edge of the 
water, and at length he heard the one who had previously 
spoken say: 

“ Well, I don’t believe lie’s in the pool. There’s no 
marks anywhere round it, and the water is so clear that l 
could almost see him if tie was at the bottom.’’ 

Jonathan’s courage rose again. 

But it soon sank down deeper aud deeper than ever. 

“Book at those great tufts of reeds,” said the stranger 
“ Why, he might get among those, and hide himselt j 
easily.” 

Oh, what a vindictive feeling came over Jonathan Wild 
at that moment! 

What exquisite pleasure it would have given him could 
he have inflicted somo most painful, lingering death 
upou tho mau who had just discovered his mding- 
place! 

He was, then, quite powerless, and all ho could do was 
to remain perfectly still, and to trust to his good luck to 
remain undiscovered. 

“ Well, he might be among them,” said tho officer, 

“ and yet it scorns to me to bo hardly likely. 1 wonder 
how we can find out? if we had a boat, now, it would 
bo easy.” 

“But we have not one,” said the stranger, “and so 
you must adopt some other expedient. Why not get 
boldly into the water, and swim round ? ' | 

I For a very good reason, my triend—L don’t know how I 
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to swim, and am not sorry for it, for I should not fancy 
the job.” 

“ (Jail any of your men swim ?” 

“ I douht it; if they could they would be suro to deny 
it, for they know Jonathan Wild too well to feel inclined 
to go swimming among the reeds looking for him. If 
they found him, they would make the discovery in any¬ 
thing but a pleasant manner.” 

“Then I’ll toll you what to do,” said the stranger. 
“ Get your pistols, and fire a few volleys at the reeds. If 
he is there, we shall soon find out.” 

§ “A good thought,” said the officer—“a very good 
I thought indeed!” 


CHAPTER DOCXLIV. 


Is it possible to describe tho feelings of Jonathan Wild 
upon hearing these words pronounced ? 

lie could scarcely have described them himself, though 
he was conscious that, above all other things, there was the 
intense desire to wreak his vengeance in some manner 
upon the man who had made this last suggestion. 

If he had known earlier what turn events would have 
taken, Jonathan would certainly have put it out of his 
power to make any suggestions at all. 

The officer, however, was highly delighted with the 
notion, for now he made quite sure that if Wild was 
hiding anywhere there he should be able to capture 
him. 

In a few words, which he took earn to speak in a loud 
tone of voice, he informed his men what ho wished them 
to do. 

“ Stand close to the edge,” ho said, “and tiro upon tho 
different tufts tu succession. Send good vollies at cacli 
one, so that if ho is there we may make sure of him.” 

Tho men wero quite as much delighted with this notion 
as their leader, and would have fired there and then had 
he not interposed and prevented them. 

“ Wait a moment,” he said, “ while I call upon him and 
give him the chance of surrendering. If he takes no 
notice of our words, then tho consequences will be upon 
his own head.” 

Having thus spoken, the officer turned round, and, in a 
much louder and more commanding voice, ho cried : 

“Jonathan Wild, we believe you to be secreted somo- 
whero near this place, and we call upon you to come forth 
and surrender yourself to us. If you refuse, we, shall fire 
successively at the different tufts of reeds until we have 
riddled them with bullets, so that if you arc killed or 
injured, the consequences will be entirely upon your own 
head. I will give you two minutes for consideration, and 
then, if you refuse to surrender, wc shall fire !” 

The officer took out his watch, and waited two minutes. 

During the whole of that time tho deepest silence pre¬ 
vailed. 

The men all stood with their pistols ready in their 
grasp, looking quite feverish with expectation. 

The time having expired, tho officer cried : 

“Jonathan Wild, do you surrender? Will you come 
forth ?”' 

There was no answer. 

“ You see that tuft of roods ?” the officer cried. “ Take 
that first. Make ready, present, fire!” 

Situated as lie was, with reeds drawn so closely around 
his face, Jonathan was quite unable to tell whether the 
tuft, at which they were about to fire was or was not the 
one in which he was concealed. 

But he had made up his mind not to surrender at pre¬ 
sent, and as soon as the officer told his men to make ready, 
he gently lowered himself in the water until his head 
was about two feet below the surface. 

The water made a strange singing in his ears, but yet 
clear above that sound he heard the discharge of the 
pistols. 

The next moment he suffered himself to rise, as he 
knew that for the time he was safe. 

Yet ho came up very carefully of course. 

Had he made tho least splash with tho water, or if he 
had moved the reeds ever so little, the officers would have 
made such a rigid examination of that part that escape 
would have been impossible. 


Ho was now very anxious to ascertain whether the tuft 
in which he was concealed was the one that had been 
fired at, because, in the event of such being the case, he 
would bo able to remain there safely above water while 
the remainder of the volleys were fired. 

So far as he could tell, however, upon coming to tho 
surface, the reeds around had not been broken or disturbed 
iu the least. 

lie listened intently for tho next words that should fall 
from tho lips of tho officer. 

Again he. heard him cry, “Make ready,” and as before 
ho sank down, rising again as soon as tho volley was dis¬ 
charged, and remaining for breath abovo the surface dur¬ 
ing the timo it took tho mon to reload. 

This was repeated very many times, and so skilful was 
he in his movements, that not only did he escape all in¬ 
jury from the. very many bullets that were fired, but 
positively made no movement that would tend to discover 
his hiding-place. 

A great many shots had been fired without producing 
the least result, so not unnaturally the officers got rather 
tired of i he sport. 

It seemed like positive waste of ammunition, and they 
began to he apprehensive lest, when the timo should cuino 
when the}’ would need it, they would run short. 

A speech to this effect was made, and then the firing 
ceased. 

The tufts of reeds had been pretty well peppered by the 
bullets, and the officer said : 

“ Wo will fire no more. I believe it will be useless. I 
thought from tho first as soon as ho remained silent that 
we had made a mistake and that ho was not hidden there 
—he eouhl never be mad enough to run such a risk.” 

“ Yet in his obstinacy to do us out of the money,” said 
one, “ he may have remained there and suffered himself 
to be fired at, and for all wo know, may bo dead.” 

“That’s not very likely,” said the officer. “If lie’s 
killed it is a chanco shot that’s slain him. 1 believe that 
all this time we’ve been looking in tho wrong place. 
Gome on—let us search around.” 

The officers withdrew, and Jonathan once more began 
to breathe with tolerable freedom. 

The souud of their footsteps and voices died away upon 
his ear, and then ho began to ask himself the anxious 
question whether ho should seek safety by remaining 
where he was, or whether he should change his quarters. 

After some deliberation he decided upon tho former 
course, and in this ho showed his wisdom. 

Hours and hours passed, and since they left the edge of 
the pool Jonathan had heard nothiug of his foes. 

Yet he was fearful to emerge. 

“ 1 will remain till night,” was his determination. 
“ When it is dark I shall have such a good chance of get- 
tin away, and I positively believe that this water is about 
the best treatment that my wounds could receive.” 

In this respect Jonathan Wild was not far wrong. 

Except tho bullet wound that Jack Sheppard had in¬ 
flicted upon him, all his other hurts were mere scratches 
and contusions, though some of these were bevere. 

Yet water checked the flow of blood and subdued tho 
paiu. 

Ho doubted not that by the time night came he should 
find himself gucatly improved. 

And so in this hope the long weary hours wore them¬ 
selves away until darkness came. 

lie. had much difficulty in preventing himself from fall¬ 
ing off to sleep, even though in that strange position, and 
it was only the knowledge that certain death would be 
f He result that kept him awake. 

. lie was absolutely famished as well. 

Yet where to satisfy his hunger ho had not tho least 
idea. 

Nor, indeed, was he able to decido upon the nature of 
his proceedings. 

Where should he go ?” 

How should ho act, supposing that he should, escape 
from the pool in safety ? 

These were questions that he put to himself over and 
over again, and yet without being able to form any satis¬ 
factory reply. 

The officers, he felt tolerably certain, bad given up the 
pursuit of him in that direction in despair, aud therefore 
it was with considerable confidence that ho determined to 
leave tho water. 


THE POLICE OFFICERS FIRE AT TUB TUFTS OF REEDS UPON 
THE SURFACE OF THE POOL. 
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CHAPTER DCCXLV. 

JONATHAN WILD CONTINUED HIS STRUGGLES TO ESCATE 
FROM THE POLICE OFFICERS. 

As soon as ever ho attempted to gain the shore, he found 
an unexpected obstacle*in his way. 

The long reeds or flags which had afforded hiui such 
effectual concealment had in some strange manner twined 
themselves round and round his body, so that when he 
attempted to move he found that they held him fast. 

At first this gave him only slight uneasiness, for he be¬ 
lieved a smart pull was only necessary in order to dis¬ 
engage himself. 

He made the effort. 

Hut failed. 

This brought another fact to his knowledge—namely, 
that owing to his immersion in the eohl water for so long 
he had almost lost tho use of his limbs. 

His weakness was excessive, and the want of food 
would of course help to produce this result. 

Such a discovery as this was alarming in the extreme 
to make, and a damp, cold perspiration broke out upon 
bis forehead. 

Had he reached the end of his mortal career ? 

Was this, after all, to be his death F 

Had he escaped from the police officers only to die a 
lingering death among the rushes in that pool ? * 

The bare thought was terrible iu the extreme, and 
Jonathan struggled hard again to free himself. 

Hut in vain. 

His body and legs were so entangled in the reeds that 
it seemed almost hopeless to attempt to disengage 
them. 

Above all, he found that he was each moment growing 
weaker and weaker, so that his chauces of liberating him¬ 
self were oven less than they had been at first. 

Jonathan floundered about for some time like some 
huge fish, and then paused from sheer exhaustion. 

Some experiment must be tried. 

Hut what ? 

The first thing was to recover his calmness and cool¬ 
ness, and his strength as well as much as possible. 

This was no easy task to do under such circumstances, 
for the fancy had got hold of him that the clinging reeds 
were pulling him down lower and lower into the water. 

He put out one band and tried to remove a few of the 
reeds from round his body. 

Ho could succeed with perfect ease. 

Hut when he let go of them in order to remove others, 
they returned again to their old position. 

Gradually one idea settled into his mind. 

He felt confident there was only one means by which 
he could hope to get free. 

That was to put all his strength aud energy into one 
sudden spring, and trust to that to free him. 

That effort must bo made with the whole of his 
strength, so he remained patiently waiting some time 
longer. 

“Oh, if I only had brandy or something to warm and 
revive me,” he murmured, “I could then make certain of 
success.” 

He had nothing of this kind, however, about his per¬ 
son, and the wish for it was useless. 

Perhaps half an hour elapsed before Jonathan made 
what he determined should be his final effort to get 
free. 

If he failed then, he would give up all hopes of s> v: *\g 
his life. 

Ho would resign himself to his fate. 

Drawing up his legs, aud parting the reeds before him 
with both arms, ho gavo one sudden and violent plunge 
forward. 

To his great joy, ho found the reeds slowly unc» V'ng 
and slipping from him. 

Again he made a bound. 

Then auother and another, and with the exception of a 
few portions clinging round his feet he was quite free of 
the dangerous rushes. 

He rested for awhile, then freed himself from these 
and waded to the shore. 

The night was a light one, and in the sky the moon 
was shining brightly. 

A more unfavourable night for his escape there could 
out possibly be. 


He looked around him oh all sides carefully before he 
ventured to make another movement. 

Then, reassured by the silence and the absence of all 
moving things, he made a rapid dart across the meadow. 

Before he had got half-way to tho opposite side, how¬ 
ever, his legs failed him. 

All his strength seemed suddenly to depart, and ho fell 
down heavily upon the grass. 

Por some moments he could not even move. 

Then he shook the water from his soaked apparel as 
well as he was able, and crawled away to a little, distance 
further, in order to reach a dry place." 

The exertions lie had made in the pool in order to gain 
the laud had much enfeebled him, and, moreover, tbero 
was iu his breast a dreadful feeling arising from hunger. 

At that moment he felt as though he could have eaten 
anything. 

So ravenous was he that with his fingers he dug up 
little roots out of tho turf and ato them greedily. 

They were cold and moist, aud although not affording 
much nutriment, seemed to appease tho pangs of 
hunger. 

Above all other things was the consciousness in 
his mind that it would be certain death for him to remain 
where ho then was. 

No matter how exhausted and feeble be felt, be must 
struggle on to some better place of shelter. 

Creeping forward over tho grass almost like a snake, 
and stopping at every few yards to rest, Jonathan at 
length succeeded in gaining the hedge. 

Through this with much difficulty lie made Lis 
way. 

Then, looking before him, he saw what appeared to be a 
large plantation or wood. 

The trees grew exceedingly close together, and in tho 
moonlight presented a black appearance. 

Oh ! how eagerly and wistfully did Jonathan Wild lie; 
his eyes upon that spot. 

Could he once get beneath the shadow of those trees— 
could he only crawl to some dark recess, he should then 
feel himself secure, and be able to lie down and 
sleep. 

Never before had lie felt such a heaviness in all his 
limbs—such au aching of his eyelids. 

It seemed beyond his strength to keep them open. 

'The sight of a place of shelter at such a short distance 
was enough to nerve him to make another effort, and 
accordingly, with a slow, painful movement, he dragged 
himself towards tho little wood. 

Every painful movement that lie made brought him at 
least a few inches nearer to his destination, and from this 
reflection he derived ample consolation. 

At frequent intervals his heart would beat rapidly with 
intense dread, for he fancied that in the distance he could 
hear the sounds made by the approach of his pur¬ 
suers. 

Then with great anger ho would find that lie had 
allowed his terrors or his fancies to deceive him, aud 
again he crawled towards the wood. 

At last a cry of joy came from his lips. 

Tho shelter uf the trees was reached, and he struggled 
onward with a better spirit. 

In between the trees the brushwood grow very thickly 
—so thickly that it was uo easy matter to force a passage 
through it. 

Hut Jonathan succeeded, and came at length to a small 
open space almost destitute of vegetation—one of those 
barren spots that are often found in woods of consider¬ 
able extent. 

Gould ho but get across this to tho dense underwood 
beyond, all would bo well—he would lie down and 
sleep. 

This, indeed, cost him a painful effort, and ho would 
never have succeeded in his purpose but for tho know¬ 
ledge that it would be almost certain death or discovery 
to remain there. 

Yet, could any cyo havo observed his actions, it would 
have been perceived that every movement lie made was 
slower and more feeble than the preceding one, until at 
last, after several vain attempts to creep forward another 
pace, he fell down at full length, quite insensible, and fell 
within about a couple of feet of the bushes that fringed 
the open space. 
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CHAPTER DCXLYI. 

JONATHAN WILD IS DISCOVERED IN THE PLANTATION BY 
BLUES KIN AND JACK SHEPPARD. 

The intelligence that, after all, Jonathan Wild had 
managed to effect his escape from the caverns threw 
quite a damp upon tho joy that Jack Sheppard felt in 
once more meeting with Edgworth Bess. 

Blueskin, too, was full of vexation, for tho result was 
in direct opposition to his expectations. 

lie had firmly believed—and, indeed, who would have 
thought differently?—that Jonathan Wild, lying at the 
bottom of that abyss, could not possibly elude his pur¬ 
suers. 

Yet he had done so, and, what was more, lie had not 
left a single trace behind him. 

George Wild, however, was quite dead. 

The intelligence of his fate was forwarded to the proper 
authorities, and the chase resumed after Jonathan. 

“You see, Jack,” said Blueskin, “it is in vain for us 
to leave this task to the accomplishment of police officers 
—they could not be nearer to success than they have 
been, and yet, you see, he has slipped through their 
fingers.” 

“It is so,” said Jack. “Wo must join in the pursuit 
again.” 

“ You are right—that’s my determination.” 

“ Not only shall we be doing our duty to ourselves, but 
to many others, by hunting him down. Come—I am 
ready to start at once.” 

“And so am I; but yet we must have a little thought 
respecting our proceedings. Tho police officers, I know, 
look upon me not only with some suspicion, but with 
jealousy as well.” 

“No doubt—no doubt.” 

“But wo mast be very careful, Jack, for it would bo 
discouraging in tho extremo if either of us got into 
trouble on Jonathan’s account.” 

“ It would.” 

“ Well, then, what we do must be done independently 
and without the knowledge of tho officers.” 

“ I am quite willing that such should bo tho course 
adopted,” said Jack. 

This being agreed to, all discussion of their futuro 
plans was left in abeyance, and, having obtained their 
horses, they once more commenced their pursuit of their 
old enemy. 

There was one great disadvantage that they laboured 
under, which was, they had no idea of tho direction 
Jonathan Wild had taken. 

They could do no more than trust to chance to lead 
them right. 

While hastening forward, Blueskin suddenly heard a 
shout, and he at once pulled up. 

Afterwards ho wished he had not done so, for it seemed 
that tho cry came from the lips of the chief officer. 

“ Mr.—a—a—excuse me, but I have not tho pleasure of 
Knowing your name,” he said. 

“Nor is it important that you should—I have many 
reasons for keeping that to myself. Why did you call 
me ? I am on urgent business.” 

“Well, sir,” said tho officer, with great respect, “I 
judged from your manner that you were riding off towards 
London. Of course you have heard of our failure, and 
no one is more vexed than myself. I merely wished to 
request you not to throw any moro blame upon me than 
von are obliged, especially as I have received certain in¬ 
formation of his whereabouts, and am now about to get 
my men together and proceed to the spot at once.” 

“You may depend upon me,” said Blueskin, “for, 
after all, you were no more to blame than I was. Without 
a rope ladder, it was impossible to descend into that 
pit.” 

“ It was—it was, and I am rejoiced to find that you 
take so reasonable a view of tho transaction.” 

“ Oh, don't mention it; but, in order that your state¬ 
ment may appear to be true, tell me whereabouts it is that 
you expect to find Jonathan, and what ig the information 
you have received.” 

The officer then proceeded to relate some facts with 
w'hich the reader is already acquainted. 

He stated how tho officer in command of another body 
of pulico had seen Jonathan, chased him for some dis¬ 
tance, and finally lost sight of him. 


“You see, sir,” added the officer, “they didn’t know, 
as we do, in what an exhausted condition he must be. 
We know that he is quite incapable of making any re¬ 
sistance or getting very far. He was much to blame for 
giving up so easily. However, it will bo all for the best, 
since the credit of capturing him wjill belong to me.” 

“I hope so,” said Blueskin, who then made particular 
inquiries as to the exact spot where Jonathan had been 
seen *• 

Thv_ was readily given, and again he rode off. 

During *his brief conversation, Jack Sheppard had 
continued to ride on. 

He by no means wished to come faco to face with the 
officer, even although the night was drawing on and it 
was already dusk. 

He kept his horse only at a walking pace, however, so 
that Blueskin, when he started, rapidly overtook him. 

They continued on the road to London for some little 
distauce, and while doiug so, Blueskin acquainted Jack 
with the facts that had just come to his knowledge. 

They then turned off towards Scdgfield. 

“There’s something like a presentiment in my breast,” 
said Jack, “that before very long we shall succeed in our 
efforts. Come on—spur your horse hard, for I am all 
impatience to reach the place you have described.” 

At the rattling pace they went, this took but a short 
time. 

The roadside was examined, the field searched, and at 
last the pool was found. 

This place had been so well described that it was not 
possible to mistake it. 

Its edge was quickly searched, although they knew tho 
officers had performed this duty themselves. 

“ Look!” said Jack. “ What’s that ?” 

He pointed, as he spoke, to a green-looking mass out¬ 
side of the pool. 

They hastened towards it, and found it to consist of a 
few long, green, slimy reeds. 

They wore some that Jonathan Wild had disengaged 
himself from when just at the edge of the water. 

“ This looks strange,” said Blueskin. “ Surely ho 
could not have been hiding hero while the officers were 
firing.” 

“It seems impossible,” said Jack. “But do you per¬ 
ceive how wet the grass is here ? And if you will 
notioe, there are marks of footsteps, too.” 

“ Well, then, let us assurno that he did hide in this 
pool, and that he has left it. Let us look around us for 
the place where he would be most likely to conceal him¬ 
self. Depend upon it, he would not have the strength to 
get very far.” 

They looked around them whilo they spoke, and the 
first object upon which their eyes rested was the little 
wood. 

“ That’s the place,” said Jack, “ and if he has only 
managed to gain its shelter, we shall have a very difficult 
job indeed to unearth him.” 

The edge of the wood was very quickly reached, and 
they arrived at it only a very short time after Jonathan 
had entered. 

There was nothing they could see, however, that would 
serve them as any clue to the route he had takan. 

“There’s only one thing we can do,” said Blueskin, 
“ and that is, to draw our swords and tramp resolutely 
everywhere about among this brushwood. It may take a 
long time, but we shall be rewarded in the end, for I feel 
certain ho is here.” 

“tSo do I.” 

“ Well, then, let us commence, and we may succeed 
even quicker than wo anticipate.” 

Dismounting from their steeds and drawing their 
swords, Blueskin and Jack at once commenced a very 
active search. 

They continued for a couple of hours, and then paused 
to rest. 

Up to that moment thoy had found nothing. 

While resting on the trunk of a fallen tree, looking 
carefully all around them, Jack perceived something 
fluttering upon a branch of a prickly shrub. 

Without a word, he hastenened off towards It, and, 
taking hold of tho fragment, examined it more atten¬ 
tively. 

Curiosity made Blueskin rise and follow him. 

“Look here,” said Jack—“this shows wo are on tha 
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right track. If this is not a portion of his coat, I am 
much mistaken.” 

Blueskia examined the piece of cloth as well, and then 
exclaimed: 

“ Yes, yes—I feel almost sure of it. Forward, Jack— 
we 6hall find him yet!” 

They plunged forward through the bushes, and in a 
few moments afterwards emerged into that open, barren 
spot we have already mentioned. 

Ere they had gone many paces, both uttered a simul¬ 
taneous shout. 

They stopped instantly. 

Before them, lying down at full length on the ground, 
and with the moonbeams falling brightly upon him, wa3 
the form of Jonathan Wild. 

So surprised were they at this sudden discovery, and at 
his motionless attitude, that for a minute or two they 
neither moved nor spoke. 

Vo. 167 .—Blkshln 


it was then Jack who said, in a faint whisper 

“Is he dead?” 

“I think not,” said BluesLin; “yet how still he Is 
lying thero!” 

He crept forward cautiously whilo ho spoke, and, going 
round to one side, managed to obtain a view of Jonathan's 
face. 

It was so bruised and scratched that it was almost un¬ 
recognisable. 

Yet one glanco showed them that he was noi dead, but 
only sleeping. 

“He’s worn out—exhausted by his efforts,” said Jack; 
“and who could wonder at it? How, then, how are we 
to proceed ?” 

“That’s a difficult question, Jack, and we must tako 
somo timo to consider it. For my own part, I scarcely 
know what to say.” 

“ Nor I. It is quito certain, however, that we must 
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| iiavo no Land in his capture; if we do, we must come 
forward to giro an account of our proceedings, and then 
that will be fatal to us.” 

“It will. It seems to me that thero is only one courso 
left open to us.” 

“And what may that be ?” 

“For us both to remain here and watch over him. Wo 
will not remove our eyes from hiui for a single moment, 
and when he awakes we will contrive to keep him con¬ 
tinually in sight.” 

“That might easily be done,” said Blueskin; “and, 
what’s more, I believo it will not he long before the 
officers make their appearance hero. The one who spoke 
to us is anxious in the extreme to redeem his credit by 
making a capture, and therefore ho will not robt until he 
has searched this plantation thoroughly from end to 
'*■ end.” 

6 “ And if he is quick,” said Jack, “ he will arrive beforo 

Jonathan recovers from his slumbers. Suppose we climb 
up into that tree, and wait thero; we shall then be ablo 
to command a good view around, and bo in no danger of 
discovery ourselves.” 

“I don’t think we can do better,” said Blueskin, “and 
the sooner the officers come the better.” 


CHAPTER DCCXLVII. 

THE FOLICE OFFICERS MAKE THEIR APPEARANCE IN THE 
PLANTATION. 

For some time Jonathan slumbered heavily. 

But at last ho begau to show symptoms of great rest¬ 
lessness and uneasiness. 

Those frightful dreams that always visited him when¬ 
ever he closed his eyes, and which mado sleep a curso aud 
a dread to him, again began to torment him. 

lie -writhed and fought about as though in deadly con¬ 
flict with some powerful foe, aud cries aud shouts came 
from his lips. 

Yet in liis wildest dreams it is questionable whether 
Jonathan Wild thought of anything that was worso than 
reality. 

Littlo did ho think that all his movements were being 
watched by Bluo*kin, and, above all others, by Jack 
Sheppard. 

The latter ho fondly and truly believed had long since 
met with the fato that ho had designed for him. 

Jlis cries and shouts at length became unendurable, 
and Jack bLeppard said: 

“I can’t remain here and listen to such awful sounds. 
Let mo descend—I will wake him.” 

“No, no—think of nothing of the kind. Let him be 
where ho is.” 

“ I can’t.” 

In a moment Jack Sheppard swung himself lightly 
from the tree. 

Even as his feet touched the ground, Jonathan Wild 
awoke. 

His eyes were glaring fearfully, aud the cold perspira¬ 
tion of intense fear was on his forehead. 

lie started to his feet with a wild, shrieking cry, and 
then all at once ho stopped, and stood as though changed 
to stone. 

Was he dreaming still ? or did he see before him an 
apparition ? 

He glanced around. 

On all eides he could see the trees and other objects. 

He looked up at tho sky, and saw the moon and the 
stars. 

No, he was not dreaming, and it was in truth an appari¬ 
tion that stood before him. 

lie retreated a etop, and theD, in a wild, shrieking voice, 
he spoke. 

“Off—oft!" he said. “Begone—begone! Do not tor¬ 
ment mo any further, or you will drivo mo completely 
mad! I know you now, Jack Sheppard—I know why 
you have come! This is the second timo that T have 
seen your form! My end is drawing near. I feel it—I 
know it! Mercy 1 Leave me—leave mo! Do not ap- 
proaeh me! Begone, I say!” 

To tell the honest truth, Jack Sheppard was quite as 
much startled as even Jonathan Wild was himself. 

At tho first moment he could not understand tho mean¬ 
ing of his conduct. 

Then all at once it Hashed.into his mind that Jonathan 


was labouring under the impression that what he saw 
before him was an apparition. 

It was easy enough for him to fall into such a delusion 
as this, and Jack stopped forward with tho intention of 
disabusing him of it. 

That onward movement was, howover, to Jonathan 
Wild fraught with a thousand terrors. 

By a fearful effort ho broke tho spell that chained him 
to the spot on which he stood, and, with wild, awful 
shrieks thrilling from his lips, he dashed headlong through 
tho trees, forgetting, in his excitement and insane fear, 
all about Ins previous fatigue. 

Nor did he look either to tlio right or to the left, or 
attempt to avoid the various obstacles that were in his 
path. 

He plunged blindly, madly on. 

Tho thorns tore his ilesh and his apparel, and lie 
stumbled once or twice over some impediment in his 
path. 

Then, with full force, ho rushed against a thick, low- 
lying branch of a tree that 6hot out horizontally from tho 
trunk. 

It was just such a height from the ground that it 
caught him full upon the forehead. 

There was a sickening, crashing sound, aud he fell 
backwards as if shot. 

In the meanwhile, Bluerfdn had descended from tho 
tree, and followed in the footsteps of his companion. 

He was just in time to seo Jonathan fall to tho ground 
like a stunned ox. 

Beforo ho had time to make any rornark upon the sub¬ 
ject, loud cries’ and shouts camo upon his ears, mingled 
with the tiampling of many feet. 

“The officers!" ho cried. “They have heard Jona¬ 
than’s shrieks, and are hastening in this direction! In a 
few minutes at the most they will find him.” 

“ But they must not find us," said Jack. 

“No—no, not by any means! Quick—up this tree, 
and the chances are a thousand to onu against our being 
found!" 

The tree closest to them affoi'ded every facility for 
climbing, and in much less time than would have been 
considered possible, Blueskin and Jack were safely en¬ 
sconced among its topmost branches. 

Yet tho position they had taken np was such a one as 
to enable them to command a view of all that was going 
on below, and they waited in no slight suspense to seo 
what would happen next. 

The trampling among the hushes grew more aud more 
distinct. 

The officers were making their way to the right spot 
with tolerable certainty. 

Jonathon, insensible to all that was going on around 
him, knew nothing of this fresh danger, and. judging by 
appearances, it was pretty certain that he would fall an 
easy prey into tho hands of his enemies. 

At last, after giving them so much trouble, they would 
be ablo to put out their hands and seize him. 

First of all, however, we must refer for a moment or 
two to the proceedings of the officers who were approaching. 

After having accosted Blueskin in tho manner wc have 
already described, the chief officer, with all convenient 
speed, got his men together, aud rode off to tho place that 
had been described. 

They arrived shortly after Blueskin and Jack Sheppard. 

Unlike our friends, howover, they took the word of 
their companions that the pool and all around it had been 
searched thoroughly. 

“You looked in the wrong place,” said the chief officer, 
as ho raised himself in tho stirrups and looked around. 
“ While you were searching thero he was hiding in some 
other place.” 

“But where—where?” 

“ Well, that’s the question, l know. But can you see 
that plantation yonder?” 

“ Yes, I see it now, though I didn't notice it before.” 

“Well, then, rely upon it that’s the place where Jona¬ 
than Wild has chosen to conceal himself. I feel quite 
certain that if he had strength to crawl so far as there, 
he would not be able to go a step further, so that, in all 
probability, he will be there still. At any rate, we W’ll 
search it thoroughly, and not give up until we have 
tramped over every square yard of it.” 

Judging by looking around, it had indeed some pro* 
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bability that the plantation would be chosen by Jonathan 
Wild as a hiding-place 

With the exception of that one mass of trees, the re¬ 
mainder of the country, as far as the eye could roach, 
was uniformly composed of meadow land, so that conceal¬ 
ment anywhere upon it was quite out of the question. 

The officers accordingly, without going near the pool, 
rode straight to the plantation, where they dismounted, 
and left one of their number in charge of the horses. 

Then, plunging at once among the trees, they com¬ 
menced their search. 

Before they had gone far, however, thoso loud cries to 
which Jonathan had given utterance reached their 
ears. 

The cries came from a distance they could tell, for they 
were faint. 

Yet there was no mistaking their character, nor the 
direction from which they came. 

“Haste—haste!” said the chief officer. “We havo 
found him at last! Ten to ouo some one is attempting to 
take him prisoner, and a furious struggle is the conse¬ 
quence ! Quick—quick, and we shall be there iu time!” 

The chief officer himself set the example of rushing 
forward at full speed through the trees, and, guided only 
by the sound, they hastened towards tho spot where 
Jonathan Wild was' 

But all at once the sounds that they had heard came 
to a termination. 

But, being able to fix upon their source with tolerable 
certainty, they hastened forward, labouring under the 
greatest possible excitement. 

CHAPTEE DCCXLVIII. 

JONATHAN WILD IS CAPTURED BY THE POLICE OFFICERS, 
AND CARRIED TO LONDON IN A CART. 

The chief police officer still kept the load. 

But all at once he stopped and uttered a loud shout. 

The effect of this was to bring his men very quickly 
around him. 

Then they all saw, lying down in that strange attitude 
where he had fallen, the man they so wished to over¬ 
take, and whose capture had given them so much 
trouble. 

With another cry, this time of exultation, the chief 
officer seized hold of him. 

He was the first to place his bauds upon his pri¬ 
soner. 

“ He has met with an ugly blow,” ho said, gazing at 
his face, down which the blood was trickling. “ He is 
quite insensible, so now, my lads, get some rope and bind 
him securely. Then, when he comes to himself, he won’t 
have a chance of doing any mischief.” 

This eommand was readily obeyed; and while his men 
were binding Jonathan Wild securely with ropes and 
placing handcuffs upon his wrists, the chief officer began 
to wonder what was tho meaning of the strange condi¬ 
tion in which he found his prisoner. 

Why were those cries uttered? and by whom had 
that blow been dealt that had produced his insensi¬ 
bility ? 

j These were unanswerable questions, and he looked all 

( around him without being able to see anything at all un¬ 
usual. 

He was interrupted in his ruminations by the intelli¬ 
gence that Jonathan Wild was fast bound. 

He dismissed his thoughts at once. 

Jonathan Wild was his prisoner, and it did not matter 
for anything else. 

“Now, then,” he cried, “wo will get him to London 
in the shortest possible space of time. We cannot be too 
speedy in our movements.” 

“ But how is it to be dono ?” 

This question was a puzzler, for Jonathan’s condition 
looked to bo very serious indeed. 

Tho officers were most solicitous indeed to preserve his 
life 

They knew that they would not gain so much credit by 
taking his body to Newgate, and, moreover, they would 
bo deprived of the money that would. be paid upon his 
execution, and which was always known to them as blood 
money. 

“If we could only get a cart,” said one, “and a good 


liorso in it—that would bo the best way of taking him 
Tho remainder could then form a guard round it, so that 
there could bo no possibility of an escape.” 

“An escape?” ejaculated the chief police officer. “No, 
ho shall never osenpe from me—I will take good care of 
that, for until I see him safe inside Newgate and get my 
receipt, I will never remove my eyes from him, no matter 
what there is to be seen.” 

From the resolute manner in which the chief officer 
spoke, there could bo no question but that ho fully in¬ 
tended to keep his word. 

“ I agree to the cart,” he said. “ Go, some of you, and 
obtain one. If you can't got ouo nearer, go to Sedgfield 
—you will be sure to get one there. In the meanwhile we 
will follow on in the best way we can.” 

This being agreed to, one of the men immediately 
started off to fetch the cart. 

Under the direction of their chief, the others employed 
themselves in making a rude bier of tho various branches 
of trees that were around; and having succeeded in 
doing this, they placed the still insensiblo body of Jona¬ 
than Wild upon it. 

At a necessarily slow pace they then retraced their 
steps, and made their way out of the plantation. 

The officer in command kept his word lilerally, for 
although he did not actually assist in carrying the rndo 
bier, yet ho walked by tho side of it, with his hand on his 
prisoner’s arm and with his eyes fixed upon his face. 

How long Jonathan’s insensibility might continue they 
knew not, but from the manner in which they looked upon 
him it was rather evident that they dreaded this event, 
although he was now in such a maimed and mangled 
condition. 

Blueskin and Jack watched tho littlo procession until 
they could see it no longer. 

Then, waiting a short time, they as silently as possible 
descended tho tree, and guided by tho rustling of the 
branches before them, they made their way out of the 
plantation. 

The officers changed frequently in carrying the bier 
for Jonathan was no light Weight. 

When the outskirts of tho plantation wore reached 
there was a general pause. 

“Wo will carry him as far as tho road," said the chief 
officer, “and rely upon it by the time we have dono that 
we shall hear the cart coining along the road.” 

After a briof rest they again set forward. 

The plantation was only separated from the road by a 
couple of fields, but these fields were of very largo ex¬ 
tent, and therefore somo time was necessarily consumed 
iu crossing them. 

As soon as the officers had left tho cover of the wood, 
Blueskin and Jack paused at tho edge and watched 
them. 

“ It will be some time, perhaps, before the cart arrives,” 
said Jack. “ In the meanwhile, let us regain possession 
of our horses; we shall then be prepared for any emer¬ 
gency.” 

“Good. They are somewhere close at hand.” 

The horses Were easily found and captured, and then, 
leading them by the bridle, tbe two friends again ad¬ 
vanced to tlio border of the plantation. 

By the time they reached it they saw that the police 
officers had gained the high-road, and were waiting there 
for the cart to approach. 

“ Now, Blueskin,” said Jack, “in spite of all the risk 
and danger—no matter how great—I am determined to 
follow that procession to London. 1 will see Jonathan 
earned into Newgate.” 

“ And so will I,” said Blueskin. “ I care nothing for 
danger now. I will bo close at hand, and take care, if ho 
escapes the officers, ho does not escape me." 

“ He doesn’t seem in a very good way for making his 
escape,” said Jack. “ I believe they have him secure this 
time ; they ought to have, he fell into their clutches easily 
enough.” 

“ If it comes to that, it's you who ought to claim the 
reward." 

Just at that moment they heard the rattling of the cart 
as it came along tho high-road from Sedglield. 

It was drawn by one of the best and fastest horses that 
could bo procured. 

Not without some difficulty, Jonathan’s body was lifted 
up by the officers and placed in it. 
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\ The chief and throe more got into the cart, so that 
the strictest watch could be kept. 

One of them, of course, held the reins. 

The other officers clustered round the cart in a dense 
throng, and then, considering all things, the procession 
moved on at a smart pace towards London. 

“When they were far enough in advance, Blueskin and 
Jack quitted their place of concealment. 

“ Come,” said the latter, “ we may venture, I think, to 
keep pretty close to them; their eyes and all their 
< faculties will be bent upon their prisoner, and they will 

j not he at all likely to pay any attention to our ap- 

« proach.” 

| This was exceedingly likely. 

“ It will be best to keep tolerably close,” said Blueskin. 
j “ If the distance to London was only trifling it would not 

f, so much matter ; but they will be compelled to pause 

j once or twice at least, upon the road, and those are the 
| times when the greatest vigilance must be made use 
of.” 

■ ‘ : Yes, when he recovers his senses, and realises his 
5 position, Jouathan will know that those halts will give 
him the best chance, and you may rely upon it, ho will 
not hesitate to avail himself of them to the utmost." 

Blueskin and Jack Sheppard gained the high-road, and, 
although their progress was swift aud the clatter of their 
horses’ feet considerable, yet the police officers in advance, 
never once troubled themselves so far as to turn their 
heads round and look to see who it was on the high-road 
behind them. 


CHAPTER DCCXLIX. 

JONATHAN WILD AWAKES TO A KNOWLEDGE OF IIIS TRUE 
POSITION, AND IS FILLED WITH DESPAIR. 

The chief officer was anxious to push on as far a3 he 
could without coming to a halt. 

Like Blueskin, he had great dread of this event, for, 
helpless and overcome as the prisoner appeared to be, yet 
he could not blind himself to the knowledge that he 
would have a much better chance of making his escape 
then than he would while they were in motion. 

The only thing they could do, however, was to keep a 
good watch upon him whether in motion or not. 

He determined that there should be no stopping to sleep 
during the whole of the journey, although it might pro¬ 
bably occupy twelve hours or more, even supposing that 
they were tolerably lucky in procuring relays of horses. 

At the first roadside inn they came to, the inquiry was 
at once made for fresh horses, and it so happened that 
they could be accommodated with them. 

A very brief delay took place, for a fresh horse was 
quickly placed in the shafts of the cart, and each officer 
removed the trappings of the steed he had been riding. 

The cessation of movement, however, restored Jonathan 
Wild to consciousness, and, in a dreamy, confused fashion, 
he opened oue eye, aud looked about him. 

The other was quite swelled up and closed, in conse¬ 
quence of the violent blow he had received from the 
branch of the tree. 

His intellects were wandering, and some moments 
elapsed before he comprehended his position. 

The knowledge first came upon him when he attempted 
to move his hands, and raise himself so as to look 
around. 

He discovered that they were tied securely, aud that his 
i feet were tied as well. 

Handcuffs, too, were on his wrists. 

Then a dismal, horrible yell broke from his lips, and, as 
it came upon the ears of the officers with great sudden¬ 
ness. they were all startled. 

The yell was followed by a succession of those awful 
imprecations for which Jonathan Wild was so famous. 

He called down every possible curse bo could upon the 
heads of his captors. 

Although he was tied so tightly, he rolled himself over 
in the cart, and dashed about in quite a furious manner; 
and so great was bis passion that foam actually gathered 
upon his lips. 

“Come—come, Mr. Wild,” said the chief officer, “it 
is not worth while for you to knock yourself about in 
this manner. The worst’s over, so you had better put 
up with it." 


Jouathan favoured him with another string of curses, ' 
but made no other reply. 

“Very well,” said the chief officer, “do just as you 
like; I don’t want to control your actions in tho le'ast, 
only I can just tell you you arc not going the right i 
way to work with ns, if you wish to have things made 
as smooth and pleasant as possible.” 

Again Jonathan raved and cursed, and endeavoured to 
fling himself over the side of the cart. 

This was impossible, and, at a signal from thoir leader, 
two police officers jumped in, and, placing themselves at 
each side of tho prisoner, held him down in such a 
manner as to prevent him from moving a limb. 

By this time they were all in readiness to start, and 
so the signal to go forward was given. 

Jonathan Wild soon made the discovery that he had 
stern aud earnest men to deal with, aud therefore he 
abruptly ceased his insane behaviour. 

It was wonderful to see how suddenly he changed 
from tho highest pitch of madness to complete calm¬ 
ness. 

“ Look out!” said the chief officer, who occupied his 
old position by tho side of the cart—“ look out!—he 
means something; be on your guard!” 

Jonathan ground his teeth together with an audible 
sound. 

But, as he lay in the cart, with his brain whirling round 
and round, he endeavoured, by closing his eyes, to regain 
command over his mind. 

Some time elapsed before he succeeded. 

Then he endeavoured to realise his exact position. 

That brought, back to his recollection something that 
he had already forgotten. 

The cold perspiration started out all over him, and ho 
shivered from head to foot, like one in an ague. 

His cheeks grew white with terror, and he was unable 
to keep his eyes closed any longer. 

He glared apprehensively around him. 

He remembered all at once that he had been confronted 
by what he felt certain was the spectre of Jack Sheppard. 

Twice he had seen it, and such an appearance could 
bode no good to him. 

Perhaps before his last moment came he would see him 
again. 

It was a great relief to Jouathan to roll Lis eyes around 
aud note, one by one, the various countenances of his 
captors. 

Tho form he so much dreaded was not among 
them. 

Then he knew that he was on his way to Newgate. 

How close lie might be to that huge prison he was 
unable to form any idea, and as for asking his captors the 
distance, that was ridiculous. 

For aught ho knew, Loudon might he close at 
hand. 

Surely, fiudiug himself in such a desperate position as 
this, one would think that all hopes of escape would fade 
completely from his mind. 

But such was not the case. 

Bruised and mangled as he was in body, and enfeebled 
and terrified in spirit as he was, yet Jonathan clung to 
life. 

His brain seemed to ache .and throb, and yet be en¬ 
deavoured to elaborate some cunning stratagem by which 
he might release himself from the custody of the police 
officers. 

He might have known that, even had he succeeded in 
his attempt, his success would have been but of short 
duration. 

In his present condition, he could not possibly fly 
far. 

He would be overtaken and recaptured easily. 

Yet for all that, he kept pondering over his posi¬ 
tion. 

He knew that if he did not effect his escape while 
riding along his death would be certain. 

Once iu the prison of Newgate, he felt certain that no 
efforts of his, however strong or well-directed, would 
enable him to force his way out. 

His stay there would be short, and ho would only bo 
allowed to come forth in order to be led to execution. 

Already, in imagination, he could seo tho scaffold at 
Tyburn rising up before him, and he turned half sick at [ 
the prospect. j 
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(Although ho lay so still, the officers on the other sido 
of him did not relax their vigilance in the least. 

It ia true, they did not hold him so tightly as they (lid 
when they were compelled to keep him down; but they 
only shifted their grasp in such a manner that they could 
tighten it instantly, should occasion arise. 

At the next halting-place they were not so fortunate as 
at the first. 

No fresh horses could be obtained, and those they rode 
were already so knocked up that a rest of a couple of 
hours at the least was imperative. 

Thus, then, what the chief officer so justly dreaded 
came to pass at last. 

After some consultation, it wus agreed that Jonathan 
Wild should not be removed from the cart. 

Tko shafts were propped up, and the horse taken 
out. 

The two officers remained by his side, and the one in 
command still retained his old position. 

Jonathan was thus very closely guarded. 

None of the officers were permitted to enter the inn; 
but they all had somo refreshment brought out to 
them. 

Jonathan watched them hungrily for some time, 
wondering whether they would offer anything to 
him. 

rinding they did not, the pangs of hunger compelled 
him to speak. 

“Bo you intend to starve me ?” he said, hoarsely and 
huskily. “ I have not tasted food or water for more 
hours than I can remember ! I ask you again, do you 
intend to starve me ?” 

“Not by any means,” said the chief officer ; “ but you 
must control your appetite until I get you safe inside 
Newgato. I wish you were there with all my heart. 
When once you are there, secure in your cell, you may 
make as good a meal as you please.” 

Jonathan ground his teeth again. 

“ Are you so inhuman—so savage as to refuse me even 
a drop of anything to drink ? Is not that exceeding your 
duty? Would you have me die on the road ? No, no— 
I am sure you would not; you would lose your blood 
money then!” 

“I don’t mind giving you something to drink, Mr. 
Wild,” said tho chief officer. “ I am sorry to see you in 
your present condition; yet, you have only yourself to 
blame for it. Why did you not give in at first ?” 

Jonathan was silent. 

“ If you promise to be calm and quiet, I will attend to 
your requests; if you are violent, the consequences will 
only recoil upon yourself; as on another occasion, I 
should turn a deaf ear to you appends.” 

Jonathan still remained silent. 

By the officer’s direction, a huge jug of water was 
brought and held to the prisoner’s lips. 

He growled with dissatisfaction when he saw what the 
liquid was. 

But ho was so parched and burning with thirst that ho 
was glad of even water, and so ho drank eagerly. 

“ There,” said the chief officer, “ that’s all 1 cau do for 
you. You must wait till wo got to Newgate; luckily, that 
will not be long first.” 

Without a word, Jonathan sank baek into his old posi¬ 
tion, nor did he move again. 

The two hours expired. 

The horses were brought forth, and again their 
journey was resumed. 

Still Jonathan Wild lay at the bottom of tho cart, 
looking more like a dead body than a living man. 

The fact was, he had fallen into a kind of swoon or 
stupor that was produced by a variety of causes, among 
which may be mentioned want of food and rest, loss of 
blood, and the many terrible adventures through which 
he had lately passed. 

All these conspired to deprivo him of his energy. 


CIIAPTETv DCCL. 

NEWGATE IS AT LAST liEACHEI), AND JONATHAN WILD 
IS CONFINED SECURELY IN ONE OF THE STRONGEST 
CELLS. 

In this state of semi-stupefaction Jonathan Wild con¬ 
tinued during the remainder of the journey. 


He knew perfectly well where he was—knew that he 
was drawing nearer and nearer to his doom. 

And yet ho found himself without the power to raise 
even so much as his fiuger to prevent it. 

All tho time, however, the officers, fearing some 
treachery, kept a wary eye upon him. 

With good reason they distrusted this seeming 
quietude. 

They did not believe their prisoner to be so bad as he 
really was. 

His eyes remained fast closed, and he never uttered a 
single word during the remainder of tho time. 

At last, to tho infinite satisfaction of tho chief officer 
and all his subordinates, London was reached. 

It was early morning when they arrived, and but few 
people were visible iu tho streets. 

Therefore they were able to make their way with good 
speed to their destination. 

Those few pedestrians who, by chance or necessity, were 
abroad so early in the morning cast curious and inquiring 
eyes upon the strange-looking procession as it made its 
way along at such a rapid rate. 

Borne, even guessing its destination," started to run, and 
the majority of these followed the cart until it halted 
before the little door at Newgate. 

The stoppage of tho cart seemed on this occasion to 
act upon Jonathan something like an electric shock. 

Before his captors could prevent him, ho started up 
suddenly into a sitting posture. 

He saw then where he was. 

He knew that in another minute at the most he should 
bo beneath the roof of the gloomy building, aud that after 
that there would be no hope for him whatever. 

This knowledge made him furious, and without think¬ 
ing of tho consequences, ho commenced au insane struggle 
with the oflicers. 

Although they were strong mon, and two to one, and 
in full possession of all their physical powers, while ho 
was bound, yet, incredible as it may seem, ho managed to 
fling himself over the side of the cart. 

He fell down heavily upon the paving stones, aud lay 
there without power to move again. 

“Quick—seize him,” cried the chief officer—“seize him, 
all of you, and carry him in I” 

In the meanwhile a tremendous summons for admission 
had been given at the door. 

It awoke the man on the lock, who, peering through 
the iron bars, was filled with wonder at the sight he saw 
before him. 

With trembling haste, he thrust tho key into the lock, 
and flung the door wide open, while, at f.bo fame time, ha 
pulled a knob that communicated with a bell in tho 
Governor’s private apartment in the prison. 

This was a little arrangement that had becu made by 
Mr. Noakes’s successor, a man, bo it said, well suited for 
the office which he held, and one not at all likely to abuso 
it 

Ilis regulations had been very strict, and ho had given 
particular instructions that, whenever anything of au un¬ 
usual character occurred, tho mau on the lock was 
instantly to apprise him of it by ringing the bell. 

till struggling slightly, Jonathan Wild was carried up 
the eteep flight of stone steps into tho vestibule. 

Then he was laid upon tho grouud. 

The door was secured tho moment tho last officer had 
entered. 

“ The Governor will bo here in a moment,” said tho man 
on the lock; “ I have already summoned him.” 

Even as he spoke the words, tho door was flung upon 
and the new Governor appeared. 

“ What is it ?” he asked, in sharp, quick tonos of 
authority—“ what has happened?” 

“ I have brought you a celebrated prisoner, Mr. Kend¬ 
rick," said the chief officer—“ one that wo have bcou 
trying hard to catch, and one that we have at last!” 

“ Bo you mean Jonathan Wild ?” 

“ No other. Advance—here he is !” 

With great curiosity, the new Governor approached. 

He was exceedingly anxious to have a good look at the 
ex-thief-taker. 

But when he saw what a terrible condition ho was in 
—so braised, and cut, and mangled—he averted his eyes 
in horror. 

“ Now, Mr. Kendrick, if you will write out a receipt 
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and give it me I will bo off at onco, for I can tell you that 
I am heartily tired of my job. My share of tho work is 
done so far; but I would not adviso you to permit him 
to escape from your custody; if you do-” 

“ You have no need to caution mo,” said the Governor, 
rather coolly—“ he will not escape. I would answer for 
his safe custody with my life 

“ Well, that’s all right. I have done with him now, and 
my responsibility is at an end. Give me the receipt—that’s 
all that I require." 

The receipt was duly written out and handed to him, 
and the chief officer and the rest took their departure from 
the prison. 

The turnkeys wore then summoned, and Jonathan Wild 
was picked up just as he was, and carried along tho 
gloomy corridors to the strongest cell in all the prison. 

Then the cords were removed, and a heavy sot of irons 
riveted upon the prisoner—tho heaviest that had been 
made, and, if tradition speaks truly, tho very samo set of 
fetters that aro now hung up over the doors of the present 
building of Newgate, but which are fast rusting away 
from exposure to the weather. 

To the band of iron that went round his waist was 
attached a chain of massive links, which was secured to a 
staple embedded deeply in the mortar between the blocks 
of stone. 

The handcuffs were then removed and the cord taken 

off. 

Jonathan was secure enough now. 

Tho Governor was determined that Jonathen Wild 
should have no chance of escape. 

He singled out four men, and ordered them to sharo tho 
cell with the prisoner, and to watch his every movement 
closely. 

He told thorn they would ho relieved from their duty 
every two hours. 

Although he was such a notorious villain, and quite un¬ 
worthy of any kind treatment whatever, attempts wore 
made to improve tho prisoner’s condition and make him 
more comfortable. 

Warm food was also brought to him. 

But his strength was already so frightfully reduced 
that he could scarcely raise it to his lips. 

Tho mass of iron upon him literally weighed him 
down. 

Ho was in a sitting position, and, if his life had depended 
upon it, he could not at that time have raised himself 
upright. 

The effect of the soup that had boon given him was 
soon perceptible, and as he grew stronger so did his rage 
return. 

Again he broke forth into the most horrible curses and 
ravings, levelling his imprecations at all persons and all 
objects. 

Tho men in the cell, accustomed as they were to seeing 
tho worst side of humanity, looked at one another in 
speechless dread, and wondered how it was tho building 
did not fall and crush such a blasphemous wrotcli beneath 
it. 

Glad indeed were they when, at the expiration of two 
hours, four other men were sent, who took their places. 

Jonathan, perceiving the change, again broke out into 
his curses. 

“ Let him be for awhile,” said one ; “ he will soon grow 
tired of that sort of thing. Ho knows ho is safe now; 
nothing can save him.” 

In the meanwhile the Governor, with all speed, sent off 
a messenger to the Secretary of State, informing him of 
the important capture that had been made, and requesting 
that immediate attention should be given to it. 

In less than a couplo of hours afterwards a proper order 
for Jonathan Wild’s execution was forwarded. 

He was appointed to die at Tyburn at mid-day on the 
Monday following. 

Of course, having been already tried and condemned, 
there was no necessity for any fresh trial, nor, indeed, for 
a fresh warrant; it was merely endorsed according to the 
usual form. 

Having received this document, the Governor at onco 
proceeded to tho cell of the prisoner. 

He read it to him, made him acquainted with its 
particulars, and bade him prepare himself for that death 
which would so soon overtake him. 

But Jouathan’a only reply was horrible cursings, and 


the Governor, aghast and disgusted, backed out of the cell 
determined to visit him no more. 

Faithful to tho intention they had expressed, Blur skin 
and Jack Sheppard followed tho course of tho proces¬ 
sion. 

During most of the time they kept it in sight, halting 
when they halted, and accommodating their speed to those 
before them. 

TTpon nearing London, they grew somewhat anxious 
on their own account, and muffled themselves up as closely 
as they could in their riding-cloaks. 

It required no trifling amount of courage to approach so 
near to the building of Newgate as they did. 

Yet they would not havo felt content had they not 
done so. 

From a distance, they watched the stoppage of the 
cart. 

They saw the struggle that took place, anil beheld 
Jonathan hurl himself ovor the side. 

They were prepared then to take part in the chase, 
should he succeed in getting away. 

But they soon saw that the officers were upon him 
almost immediately. 

And then he was carried into tho building. 

When the ponderous gates were closed there was a 
moment’s silence, and then Jack said : 

“ That, then, at last, is over.” 

*• Yes,” said Blueskin, solemnly, “ he is (here, and good 
caro will be taken of him—he will never come forth 
except to his death.” 

“ We have that to witnoss,” said Jack Sheppard, 
gloomily. “ I shall care not. The aim of my existence 
will have been achieved, and after that, it matters little 
what becomes of me.” 

CHAPTER DCCLI. 

JONATHAN WILD JUKES AN INEFFECTUAL ATTEMPT TO 
BRIBE HIS JAILERS. 

After tho Governor had left the cell a gloomy stupor 
seemed to enthrall the senses of Jonathan Wild. 

All that violence, of manner which he Lad displayed 
suddenly disappeared, and, placing his elbows on his 
knees, he buried his face in his hands. 

Who shall say what awful thoughts were then passing 
through his mind ? 

There was the consciousness upon him that the end of 
his career had been reached—nothing now remained for 
him but death—the grim phantom we have all to 
to meet. 

But to Jonathan its aspect was terrific—death upon the 
scaffold was to him fraught with ten thousand horrors. 

And, worst of all, there was no escape from it. 

Ho could not flatter himself that circumstances would 
arise that would enable him to avoid his fate. 

The precautions that had been taken by tho Governor 
placed such a thing out of tho question. 

Those four men sitting there so silently, and watching 
him so intently, would never allow him the least oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Once, for a moment—and only for a moment — he 
thought some good might dc done by bribing them. 

No one knew better than himsolf that all tho Newgate j 
officials were by no means averse to having their palms 
tickled. 

And had not Jonathan the means of bribing thorn to a 
very heavy amount ? 

There was the large amount of gold that had been i 
buried in a spot that ho could readily describe. 

Would not that large sum tempt them ? 

It would almost seem so; but then his ruminations were 
interrupted by the opening of the cell door, and four more 
men entered, who reliovod the others of their duty. 

This continual change of guard gave him, then, no 
chance; before he would have timo to make any impres¬ 
sion, those men to whom he had been addressing himself 
would bo replaced by others. 

A gloomy despair then slowly settled round bis heart, 
excluding even the faintest glimmer of a ray of hope. 

Ho was there—fast confined in Newgate—and there he 
would havo to remain until the sheriffs paid him their last 
visit. 

And, after all, he began to ask himself why should ho 
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desire to lire ? What charms had existence now for him 
that he should wish to cling to it ? 

He was forced to answer: None. 

But though he might bo ready and willing to face 
death, he should wish to do so in any other way than at 
Tyburn. 

Again he began to think. 

If he could not hope to succeed in bribing the jailers to 
allow him to escape from Newgate, was there not just a 
chance that he should be able to persuade them to supply 
him with some drug that would enable him to cheat the 
hangman ? 

Yes, surely that was feasible—at any rate, nothing 
could be lost by trying the experiment. -* 

He looked up, and fouud that the men were all engaged 
in watching him attentively. 

" la there any water to be had ?” he asked. 

One of the men, by way of reply, pointed to a stone 
pitcher near Jonathan's feet. 

He raised it to his lips with an assumption of thankful¬ 
ness; then, haring drank a little, restored it to its 
place. 

He made a wry face. 

“ That’s poor stuff!” he ejaculated. 

By his mauner, it was evident that he expected this 
remark would call forth some observation or other. 

But he was disappointed. 

None came. 

The old hateful look began to shine in his eyes. 

i; Gold,” he said, huskily—“ gold! There is much gold 
to be earned if you are inclined.” 

They shook their Leads. 

“ I tell you there is 1” 

Still silence. 

11 Are you dumb ?” the prisoner asked, with difficulty 
keeping down bis anger. 

“ To you we are,” answered one. I Our express 
instructions are to held no conversation with you what¬ 
ever, so do not trouble us any further.” 

Wild ground his teeth. 

“ I—I have a favour to ask—you shall have gold in 
return for it. When it comes to your turn to guard me 
again bring with you a sufficient quantity of laudanum, or 
any other poison, to take away my life; in return for it, I 
will tell you where you can dig up such a sum of money 
as will make all four of you rich men for life.” 

Again they shook their heads. 

But Jonathan was not to be daunted so easily. 

He bad now a delinite purpose before him, and bis 
disposition made him strain every nerve to accomplish 
it. 

By turns, he promised, threatened, appealed to them to 
grant his request. 

But all in vain. 

The men were firm—so firm, .and so persistently silent 
that, after a time, Jonathan gave up the attempt in 
despair, and relapsed into liis formor despondent attitude. 

And so he remained during the remainder of the day— 
certainly the longest day that he had passed for many 
months. 

He felt almost grateful when he found the shades of 
evening creeping into the cell, and by degrees hiding his 
warders from his view. 

Hough, coarse food was beside him, together with a 
small quautity of unwholesome water. 

Bui neither of these he touched. 

Just when it was positively dark in the cell, there was 
the sound of footsteps without and the door w r as opened. 

Then there entered four more men to take the plaee of 
those who had watched their allotted time. 

Anil along with them came the ordinary of Newgate. 

In the bend of bis arm, he carried a email black book, 
and be advanced with a slow step towards the pri¬ 
soner. 

He addressed to him some words of ordinary consola¬ 
tion. 

Jonathan raised his head quickly, and glared furiously 
upon him. 

“ Begone,” he exclaimed, in a hoarse voice—“ begone! 

I want you not! Leave me to myself 1” 

The chaplain endeavoured to remain, in the hope of 
bringing the prisoner to some idea of his terrible posi¬ 
tion. 

But Jonathan became so violent and excited that he 


was compelled to give up the attempt as a hopeless 
one. 

He withdrew, determined to renew his effort on the 
following day. 

Could anyone have seen Jonathan Wild twenty-four 
hours ago, and gazed upon him now, they would scarcely 
havo been able to believe that so great a change could take 
plaeo in anyone in so short a period. 

Life appeared gradually to be leaving him. 

The reaction of all the horrible excitement lie bad boen 
labouring under for so long had come at last, after 
all. 

Although we may be reluctant to admit it, considering 
tho enormity of the crimes of which ho was guilty, 
Jonathan Wild was human, aud, though possessed of an 
iron constitution, yet he had so abused it that he could no 
longer set it at defiance. 

Every hour saw him falling more and more into a state 
of stupor, and in the morning his condition was considered 
to be so desperate that stimulants were ordered to keep 
him alive. 

But Jonathan, true to a purpose that he had formed, 
refused to swallow anything that was brought to him, and 
of course, it was folly to hope that they could force any 
liquid down his throat, 

Jonathan’s purpose was that, having failed in his 
attsmpts to escape, and having come to the conclusion 
that it was a thing impossible, he had decided at the last to 
cheat his foes. 

They, beyond all doubt, fondly believed that they 
would lead liini to Tyburn, and that he would there 
expiate the crimes of which he had boon guilty. 

That strange, mysterious bag, whose presence .always 
caused Jonathan so much terror, had prophesied that such 
should be his fate. 

Aud, above all, thoro was a consciousness within him 
that, strive as he would, he must come to that death at 
last. 

But three days would havo to olapso before the one 
camo appointed for his execution, and his resolution was 
not to partake of a single mouthful of food or drink one 
spot of any liquid during that interval. 

lie fully believed that long before the dreaded Monday 
camo he should be a corpse. 

He should be meeting death; but yet, he felt tired of 
life, and he should die with something liko a glow of 
triumph in his heart at having defeated his enemies at the 
last moment. 

Among tho officials of the prison there soon began to lie 
some suspicion of the actual state of affairs, especially the 
Governor, who guessed what were his intentions. 

To expostulate he knew was in vain, and any attempt 
to persuade him to partake of food he felt convinced 
would only serve to increase his obstinacy. 

He tried other means—and means well calculated to 
answer the end ho had in view. 

Choice dishes of various descriptions were brought into 
the cell, and placed before the prisoner. 

Jonathan felt, at last, the sliaqi pangs of hunger, and- 
the sight of the tempting viands only increased them. 

He looked upon them with wolfish eyes, aud had great 
difficuly in keeping his resolution. 

But with a firmness and stoicism wonderful to behold, 
he did keep it. 

The food was untouched. 

And so a second day passed, and, by tho timo night 
came, he was in such a state of deplorable weakness as 
scarcely to be able to raise bis arm in the least. 

But the pangs of hunger returned with tenfold vio¬ 
lence. 

He tried hard to conquer them. 

But in vain. 

Food was before him, lying temptingly within his 
reach, and, in epite of all bus strenuous efiorts, his eyes 
would constantly bo directed towards it. 

At last, with a cry like that which some famished 
animal might bo supposed to give, he seized upon a piece 
of meat, and devoured it eagerly. 

In his inmost heart he cursed himself for his weak¬ 
ness. 

But he could not on that occasion control his appe¬ 
tite. 

All command over himself was gone, and he could do 
no more than satisfy the present claims of nature. 
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When the men saw him eat they nodded their heads 
significantly. 

They could guess now what would bo the result. 


CHAPTER DCCLII. 

JONATHAN WILD COMMENCES HIS FATAL JOURNEY TO 
TYBURN. 

Although the quantity of food of which Jonathan had 
partaken was exceedingly small, yet tho effects of it were 
immediately manifest. 

But his rage aud despair to think he should be so weak 
after suffering so long were terrific. 

In his mortification, ho resolved to end his wretched life 
there and then, and, with this intent, struck his head vio¬ 
lently against the stone wall of the dungeon. 

The turnkeys, however, saw this instantly, aud at once 
interfered. 

That was a proceeding they could not permit, and, as 
they were four in number, they were easily able to master 
the prisoner. 

Oh, how he wished for one small quantity of poison!— 
just enough to rid himself of life, and to ouable him to 
escapo the hangman’s rope. 

He renewed his bribes to the turnkeys, offering them 
fabulous amounts if they would comply with bis de¬ 
mands. 

But with common consent they refused. 

There was good reason for this, for they knew that the 
cell was so constructed that the Governor could easily 
overhear overy word that was uttered in it, aud it was 
impossible for them to say at what precise time ho would 
be listening. 

The further efforts of the ordinary to bring the pri¬ 
soner to contrition were as useless as the first. 

But on the Sunday, Jonathan, in common with other 
prisoners, was marshalled into the chapel. 

Then he was placed along with those condemned to dio, 
and had to listen to the funeral sermon, with what differ¬ 
ent feelings may be guessed. 

It was no novelty to him. 

_ In times past, many and many a time he had placed 
himself beside some unfortunate prisoner, aud gloated 
over the misery that he was enduring. 

Now ho was in that wretched place, and, looking round, 
he could not see one eye directed with a pitying glance 
upon him. 

He felt that his own hatred of mankind was fully shared 
in by the human race. 

He was like one accursed, and when the time came for 
him to die, there would not be ono who would regret his 
fate. 

From that time not another word escaped from Jona¬ 
than’s lips. 

When tho service was- over, he suffered himself to be 
led back to tho cell. 

But he kept liis lips and teeth resolutely pressed, as 
though determined that no sound should escapo them. 

The chaplain came again, and this time he had at least 
a patient listener. 

Jonathan, with his arms folded, leaned back against tho 
wall, and, with his lips closed, remained in that attitude 
of dogged defiance during the whole of the time the 
ordinary addressed him. 

It was an unthankful office that functionary had to per¬ 
form. 

But yet he acquitted himself of it admirably. 

Ho was afraid, however, from the appearance of tho 
prisoner, that, although the words he uttered fell upon his 
outward ear, yet they did not penetrate to his understand¬ 
ing. 

Then once more light faded out of the cell, and, as it 
did so, Jonathan could not help being reminded that it 
was the very last time he would wituess day ohango into 
night. 

A few short hours now had only to elapse before the 
time camo for his execution. 

Now that tho prospect was so close—now that death 
literally stared him in tho face, ho began to exhibit tokens 
of extreme agitation. 

Despite tho great weight of his fetters aud his own 
Weakness, he continued to roll about incessantly. 


He never once during that night closed his eyes in 
sleep. 

To his disordered fancy it seemed as though St. Paul’s 
Church did nothing else but strike. 

Tho hours flew by like so many minutes. 

With the first beams of light came a visit to the cell. 

Breakfast was brought and placed before him. 

But he refused to eat. 

Then the ordinary came again, and Jonathan turned 
aside his head, maintaining the same dogged silence as 
before. 

After that there was the usual visit of the sheriffs, 
into whose custody the prisoner was given. 

Then ho was unchained from the wall, and led to the 
pinioning-room. 

Here the remainder of his fetters were removed by tho 
blacksmith. 

Jonathan shuddered. 

There was a movement among those surrounding him, 
and he know the cause. 

The executioner was approaching him. 

He shuddered again when he felt himself touched upon 
the arm. 

Mechanically he placed himself in such a position that 
he could be pinioned easily. 

The roaring and yelling of the huge crowd without 
could now be heard with groat distinctness, aud Jonathan 
trembled at the sound. 

He knew he should quail at the sight of so many faces 
all bent sternly aud .angrily upon him. 

In good truth, however, he was more like a man iu a 
dream, than in full possession of all his mental faculties, 
and ho suffered himself to bo led hither and thither just 
as those who had him in their custody desired. 

Moreover, the whole of the interior of the prison of 
Newgate was perfectly familiar to him, and so it was 
with a kind of instinct that he made his way iu any re¬ 
quired direction. 

Upon reaching the yard he did not. look up, though ho 
felt grateful for the fresh air that blew upon bis 
face. 

He marched on between the turnkeys. 

He knew he was going to the cart. 

But ho did not look at it. 

With some difficulty he was placed inside it, and then, 
helpless and inert, he sank down iu a sitting position upon 
the coffin. 

The ordinary as usual placed himself by his side, and 
the hangman perched himself in the front and grasped 
tho reins. 

All was then in perfect readiness for the procession to 
start. 

Great preparations had been made by the authorities to 
preserve the prisoner from the violence of tho mob. 

So great was the popular feeling against Wild, that it 
was apprehended ho would never be permitted to reach 
Tyburn alive. 

The people would take the law iuto their own hands, 
and nothing but his death would appease them. 

This, however, it was determined to prevent if pos¬ 
sible. 

A strong force both of police and military had been 
mustered, the greater portion of whom had taken up a 
position in front of the prison. 

The remainder were in the yard from which the pro¬ 
cession was to start, and as many had been crowded in as 
was possible. 

At a given signal the huge doors wero thrown open, 
aud no sooner did they move than one tremendous yell 
arose from the mob outs'do—a yell that seemed to burst 
spontaneously from eV-?ry throat, and which must have 
echoed far and wide over the City of London. 

Most unmistakably was that yell one of execration, and 
when he heard it, Jonathan Wild crouched down and 
tried with might and main to get completely out of 
sight. 

lie justly feared the anger of the incensed mob, and 
looked around him with moro interest than he had yet 
done. 

A feeling of reliof came over him when he saw how 
well he was surrounded by police officers and soldiers, 
and he began to think there might even be a worse death 

I than that which the law had designed for him. 

To be torn to pieces by a brutal and enfuriated mob 
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s7as a fato from which everyone would naturally 
shrink. 

Slowly the cart moved out under the archway. 

The soldiers still kept close guard around it, and it was 
only the more distant spectators in the crowd who could 
obtain a view of the wretched prisoner. 

But ior all that, they continued to yell and roar with 
the full power of their throats. 

The immense mass surged up against the gates, and it 
was only with the greatest difficulty that the soldiex-s 
Could maintain their position. 

Such a crowd as that had never beforo assembled in 
London. 

Far and wide in every direction the people were packed 
as closely together as was possible. 

Every window was crowded with faces, and every 
housetop contained a prodigious number of persons all 
gazing intently on the scene below. 

And all up the Old Bailey, and down Snow Hill, and 
far away up Hoi born in the direction ox Tyburn the 
crowd was just as dense. 

Well might fears bo apprehended of the result of the 
gathering of such a concourse of people. 

At the slowest possible rate tho cart moved forward, 
and it was pretty clear if the journey to Tyburn was ac¬ 
complished at all it would take a very long period. 

_ Tho people behind, however, pressed forward con¬ 
tinually, and with such united forc.« tn«.» was scarcely 
possible to withstand it. 

Heavy missiles of various descriptions were hurled at 
the cart. 

Bat few reached it. 

The mounted soldiers so closely hemmed it in that no 
view of it could be obtained, except by those persons 
who occupied elevated positions. 

One huge stone came llyingover, however, and dropped 
upon the ordinary’s shoulder. 

Jle uttered a shout and dropped his book. 

Jonathan was terrified too, and looked about him 
mxicrasly 

They would tear him limb from limb, ho thought, if 
they could only once seize upon him. 

“Curse them all. I wish they w r ere in my place to-day 
and I in theirs! How I should exult in tho sacrifice of 
them all!” 

Over this sanguinary idea Jonathan pondered for some 
time, until indeed the cart stopped in front of the half¬ 
way house at St. Giles’s. 

It was well known that the procession, according to 
immemorial custom, would halt here, and therefore for 
many hours an immense crowd of people had assembled 
around, hoping to catch a sight of tho prisoner at this 
point. 

Refreshments were brought out as usual, and the land¬ 
lord himself appeared upon the threshold with a bowl of 
punch in his hands. 

“ Here it is, Jonathan Wild !” he exclaimed. “ I knew 
you would come at last, and when Jack Sheppard told 
me to take it back and keep it for you, I resolved to obey 
bim. Hero it is, drink it, and much good may it do 
you 1” 

—White Speaking, the landlord, holding the bowl of punch 
in both bands high aho.yp fits head, walked towards tho 
cart. 

Jonathan at first seemed inclined to refuse to touch 
it. 

But after a momentary pause he changed his mind. 


CHAPTER DCCLIII. 

THE EXECUTION Of JONATHAN WILD.—THE CONCLUSION. 

Extending his trembling hands, ho took hold of the huge, 
massive China bowl, and everyone fully expected that ho 
was about to place it to his lips and drink deeply of its 
contents. 

He did place it to his lips indeed, but that was only to 
throw the landlord still further off his guard, who. not 
suspecting any injury, came closer still. 

Then Jonathan, suddenly raising himself to his full 
height, and exerting the whole of the strength that yet 
remained to hint, raised tho bowl in the air, and clashed it 
violently, with its almost boiling contents, into the land¬ 
lord’s face. 

No. I5d.—B lueskin. 


There was a crash and a shriek of paiu. 

Jonathan echoed it by a burst of demoniac laughter, 
such as in olden times had pealed from bis lips after tbo 
accomplishment of some barbarity. 

He clapped his hands with glee, and tho landlord, 
blinded, scalded, and bleeding profusely in many places, 
staggered and groped his way back into the inn. 

This gratuitous injury excited the feelings of tho popu¬ 
lace to the highest pitch against him, and a desperato 
effort was made to get possession of him. 

But the soldiers, although equally incensed, stuck firm 
to their duty, and repelled the advance. 

By the order of the sheriffs, the procession was again 
set in motion, and strict instructions given that all pos¬ 
sible speed should be made. 

Those worthy men were indeed most anxious that that 
day’s uupleasaut proceedings should bo brought to a 
close. 

In accordance with this command the whole troop 
moved slowly on. 

The corner of Oxford Road was gained, and for a short 
time they were ablo to move onward with less diffi¬ 
culty. 

After that last act of cruelty, Jonathan bail shrank 
down in his seat, apparently almost IwoG -■» 

Ho trembled a-mi »vicn fear not only of the 

r «,,umce, mil of the awful death that was now so close 
to him. 

Then he reached a certain point of the road from which, 
as he knew full well, a view of the triple tree could be 
obtained. 

He know it by the loud shout that came frem the multi¬ 
tude. 

All round the place of execution another crowd was 
gathered, already colossal in its proportions, but it was 
destined to bo greatly swelled by those who were ap¬ 
proaching. 

In a short time it happened that further progress was 
impossible, the throng was so very dense. 

Inch by inch tho soldiers had to force their way, and 
every now ami then, despite all their best efforts, the pro¬ 
cession would come to a standstill. 

It was on the occasion ol one of these pauses that Joua- 
than Wild started suddenly, as though ho had expm-ieuced 
an electric shock. 

A wild, shrieking voice was heard, and directly after¬ 
wards a form appeared that Jonathan knew only too 
well. 

In some inexplicable manner, it made its way between 
the suldiers, and stood in the little open space around tho 
cart. 

'I he form was that of the old hag who had on two pre¬ 
ceding occasions prophesied that Jonathan Wild would 
end his days at Tyburn. 

Extreme excitement was now visible in her manner. 

She shrieked aloud, and clapped her skiuuy hands to¬ 
gether. 

“Man of blood,” sho exclaimed, in tones that had 
already become familiar to Wild’s ears—“ man of blood, 
the time I told you of has come at last! Was I not a 
true prophet? Now I shall be revenged ! Yon took tho 
lifu of uue who was nearest and dearest to mo—you took 
it wrongfully, as you know. It was you who murdered 
him at Tyburn. Now you are going there—yon will 
reach it in a brief space now! There is no escape for 
you ! The rope will be placed around yogi' neck, and you 
will die as your victim did! I have seen it for a long 
time in the future—so long that I feared the day would 
never come. Now it is hero at last, and I triumph! 
Jonathan Wild, farewell! I shall see you when you 
stand beneath tho fatal beam, but my face will be uudis- 
tiuguishable from the others.” 

J ust as she spoke the obstruction to the progress of the 
procession having been removed, a fresh start was 
made. 

And in the same strange manner as she had appeared, 
the weird woman vanished.. ’ 

During the time that she was speaking, Jonathan had 
gazed upon her like one who was spellbound. 

He seemed to wish from tho very bottom of his heart 
that he could remove his gaze or mako some move¬ 
ment. 

But both were impossible. 

Tyburn was now very close at hand indeed, and how- 
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ever slow their furl her progress might be, it must be 
reached in a very short space of time. 

Again Jonathan full into that state of sulleu apathy 
which he had on former occasions displayed. 

And in this state he continued until the cart tvas again 
■ brought to a standstill. 

This time it was within a few paces of the triple tree, 
around which a strong guard of soldiers bad been placed 
many hours before, and who had had great difficulty in 
withstanding the tremendous pressure of the crowd. 

Their ranks divided to allow the procession to enter 
the clear space that they had kept, and then once more 

Ithey closed up, repelling the people with their bayonets. 
Another jerk was given to the cart, and then it was 
brought beneath the fatal beam. 

The executioner stood up and suddenly produced a coil 
of strong rope. 

He stood upon the coffin, which was placed crosswise 
on the cart, and then he became a most conspicuous 
object. 

His appearance was greeted by a universal howl of 
hatred, for although he was about to rid them of such a 
J monster as Jonathan Wild was, yet the people could not 
1 overcome their intense aversion to him. 

executioner, however, only smiled grimly, 
lie was geun.„ |g,i + r> a ]] tliat sort of thing, and knew 
what value to place upon it. 

f With considerable dexterity ho throw ono enn ut iu. 

J rope over the horizontal beam, then catching it, he tied a 
knot so as to form a loop, which he drew tight, and then 
hung with his full weight upon the hope in order to draw 
it tight. 

Much against his inclination, Jonathan was then com¬ 
pelled to rise to his feet and mount upon the c iffin, 

Now that the last moment had come he seemed inclined 
to throw off his passive demeanour, and to make a des- 
’ perate effort at resistance. 

Tut too many were around him for any such attempt to 
be in the least degree successful. 

Before lie was aware of it, his knees were tightly 
pinioned together, and he was helpless. 

Around him as far as ever he could see was nothing 
but one huge sea of white faces. 

All eyes were turned towards him, and every counte¬ 
nance had upon it an expression of the utmost abhor¬ 
rence. 

Then he felt tho snake-like fingers of the hangman 
twining around his throat. 

^ He felt the rope, too, as it was slowly passed round his 
neck. 

At this awful moment he gave a last despairing glance 
around. 

j He looked up at the sky, in which the sun was shining 
I brightly, and which wore a truly beautiful aspect, for 
only a few white, fleecy clouds speckled it. 

Then his eyes were turned towards the ground, and by 
a singular chance they rested upon one face out of that 
huge throng. 

No sooner did they rest npon it than a wild and terrible 
shriek burst from his lips—a shriek all could tell was 
wrung from him by some great agony of apprehension. 
His eyes dilated with terror, and his whole countenance 
was truly fearful to gaze upon. 

Muttered words came from his lips. 

But they wore spoken so indistinctly that none could 
catch their purport. 

It is possible, however, that tho reader may guess 
whose face it was that Jonathan had seen at this last 
awful moment. 

It was the countenance of Jack Sheppard, who, care¬ 
fully wrapped up in a cloak, and with his hat drawn dowu 
over his brows, had taken up his post at the place of exe¬ 
cution, iu accordance with the vow that he had long ago 
made. 

lie saw the great enemy of his life—tho bane of his 
whole existence—before him. 

Jonathan saw him, too, and his horror may be imagined, 
for he was fully impressed with the notion that it was a 
supernatural being he beheld. 

No idea was more firmly fixed in his mind than that 
Jack Sheppard was no more. 

Gould he but have beeu made aware that he had escaped 
him, and was still alive, it would have beeu another pang 
added to thoso he already suffered. 


But the preparations were all complete. 

The hangman desceuded clumsily from the rude cart 
aud weut towards the horse’s head. 

The ordinary, who had picked up his book, again stood 
by the prisoner still occupied in prayer. 

It was just then that Wild’s eyes were attracted by 
another face next to the one that had caused him so much 
fear. 

This was Blueskin’s. 

He recognised it instantly, and ho knew that tho officers 
were anxiously in search of him. 

It would have been a great revenge if at that moment 
he could have pointed him out to the police officers aud 
caused his capture. 

But it was not to be. 

He tried hard, however, to make himself understood. 

Ho wished to point, aud tugged at the rope which con¬ 
fined his arms behind his back. 

T hese motions of his, however, were entirely misunder¬ 
stood by those around him. 

Ho tried to speak—to call out who it was that stood 
there watching his dying agonies. 

But the rope was pressing tightly round his throat—so 
tightly, indeed, that he imagined it prevented him from 
speaking. 

Then he became aware of a dreadful fact—a fact that 
completely drove all other thoughts from his mind. 

The cart was moving slowly beneath him. 

He maue iu D furious efforts to retain his feet. 

He tried to gra-=p hold ot in.: coffin between his ankles, 
and struggled with might and main to avert liis inexor¬ 
able doom. 

It was iu vain, however. 

Those struggles only hastened his death. 

A sharp eut with the whip was administered to the 
horse, who gave a sudden bound forward. 

The cart was removed entirely, and, with a sudden 
jerk, Jonathan Wild was suspended from Tyburn 
Tree. 

There were then a few convulsive quiverings of the 
limbs, a universal spasm of the whole body, and all was 
still. 

Jonathan Wild was dead. 

* * * * * * * * * * ■ * 

Now that Jonathan Wild lias met with the fate he so 
richly merited, this story naturally reaches its comple¬ 
tion. 

The enemy of all that was good, and true, and noble, 
aud the friend of every species of vice aud villany is no 
more. 

The body having hung for the allotted time, was then 
cut clown and rudely cast into the ill-made coffin prepared 
for its reception. 

It was carried back to tho prison, and afterwards hung 
in chains upon a gibbet. 

Tlie people slowly dispersed. 

But among the last to leave iho spot were Blueskin and 
Jack Sheppard. 

All arrangements had been made for their future pro¬ 
ceedings, and all they waited for was that the death of 
Jonathan Wild should be accomplished effectually. 

Therefore, as soon as they cou.d get free of the crowd, 
they mounted the horses that were waiting for Jhesa at n o 
great distauce, and galloped swiftly away. 

To remain longer in England Lhet'felt was impossible, 
every moment of existence there would be fraught with 
a thousand dangers. 

Besides, there was nothing to endear them to the land 
of tlieir birth, or make them unwilling to quit it. 

Edgworth Bess, too, was exceedingly anxious to 
journey to some foreign land, aud therefore, in anticipa¬ 
tion of the events that actually occurred, she had made 
every preparation, and, along with Steggs, had left the 
Manor House and journeyed to Gravesend, where they 
had embarked in a small vessel that they had engaged 
expressly to convey them. 

Here they waited for Blueskin and Jack Sheppard to 
arrive, and this was tho point towards which they 
hastened after the execution of Jonathan Wild. 

They arrived in safety, and, alighting from their pant¬ 
ing steeds, sprang into the small boat that was waiting 
for them near tho shore, and iu a few moments afterwards 
were on board the bark. 

It was a happy meeting between them all, and great 
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anxiety was shown for the anchor to be weighed and the 
vessel to he fairly got in motion. 

It turned out, however, that there was no immediate 
cause for a 1 arm. 

No ono gu( ssed that any particular events were taking 
pi .ice on board that vessel, aud no attempts were made to 
molest it. 

In a slow, lumbering fashion it ma le its way down the 
TLarnes, and then stood out to sea. 

The weather was fair, the wind favourable, aud within 
a short time they camo in sight of the shores of 
France. 

They landed at an obscure part, and hastened to gain 
the interior of the country. 

They were now completely safe from all pursuit, and 
had nothing to apprehend. 

Bdgworth Bess Lad around her those friends who had 


done her such good service, who had freely sacrificed 
everything on her behalf, and who had on more than 
one occasion actually saved her life. 

It rejoiced her to think that the time had come that she 
could recompense them in some measure for all that 
they had done for her. 

iShe was rich—possessed indeed of abundance of wealth, 
and she lavished it freely upon them. 

In what portion of the world it was that they afterwards 
took up their abode, or whether they moved frequently 
from place to place, none knew. 

By tho instructions given, a certain sum of money was 
forwarded at regular intervals to a bank in Paris, and 
this amount was regularly fetched by a man of bad and 
downcast appearance. 

That wau ;-as fiteggs. and he remained with the heiress 
until Lis dcatn. 


fins END.] 


